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PREFACE 


‘Give heed to... teaching. Perhaps the Church of Christ has never given 
sufficient heed to teaching since the earliest and happiest days. In our own day 
the importance of teaching, or, as we sometimes call it, expository preaching, has 
been pressed home through causes that are various yet never accidental; and it is 
probable that in the near future more heed will be given by the Church to teaching 
than has ever been given before. 

As a contribution towards the furnishing of the Church for that great work, 
this DicTiONARY OF THE BIBLE is published. It is a Dictionary of the Old and New 
Testaments, together with the Old Testament Apocrypha, according to the Authorized 
and Revised English Versions, and with constant reference to the original tongues. 
Every effort has been used to make the information it contains reasonably full, 
trustworthy, and accessible. 

As to fulness. In a Dictionary of the Bible one expects that the worde 
occurring in the Bible, and which do not explain themselves, will receive some 
explanation. The present Dictionary more nearly meets that expectation than any 
Dictionary that has hitherto been published. Articles have been written on the 
names of all Persons and Places, on the Antiquities and Archeology of the Bible, 
on its Ethnology, Geology, and Natural History, on Biblical Theology and Ethic, and 
even on the obsolete or archaic words occurring in the English Versions. The 
greater number of the articles are of small compass, for care has been exercised to 
exclude vague generalities as well as uhaccepted idiosyncrasies; but there are many 
articles which deal with important and difficult subjects, and extend to considerable 
length. Such, for example, and to mention only one, is the article in the first 
volume on the Chronology of the New Testament. 

As to trustworthiness. The names of the authors are appended to their articles, 
except where the article is very brief and of minor importance; and these names are 
the best guarantee that the work may be relied on. So far as could be ascertained, 
those authors were chosen for the various subjects who had made a special study of 
that subject, and might be able to speak with authority upon it. Then, in addition 
to the work of the Editor and his Assistant, every sheet has passed through the 
hands of the three distinguished scholars whose names are found on the title-page. 


These scholars are not responsible for errors of any kind, if such should be dis- 
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covered in the Dictionary, but the time and care they have spent upon it may be 
taken as a good assurance that the work as a whole is reliable and authoritative. 

As to accessibility. While all the articles have been written expressly for 
this work, so they have been arranged under the headings one would most naturally 
turn to. In a very few cases it has been found necessary to group allied subjects 
together. But even then, the careful system of black-lettering and cross-reference 
adopted, should enable the reader to find the subject wanted without delay. And so 
important has it seemed to the Editor that each subject should be found under its 
own natural title, that he has allowed a little repetition here and there (though not 
in identical terms) rather than distress the reader by sending him from one article 
to another in search of the information he desires. The Proper Names will be found 
under the spelling adopted in the Revised Version, and in a few very familiar 
instances the spelling of the Authorized Version is also given, with a cross-reference 
to the other. On the Proper Names generally, and particularly on the very difficult 
and unsettled questions of their derivation, reference may be made to the article 
NAMES (PROPER), which will be found in the third volume. The Hebrew, and (where 
it seemed to be of consequence for the identification of the name) the Greek of the 
Septuagint, have been given for all proper and many common names. It was found 
impracticable to record all the variety of spelling discovered in different manuscripts 
of the Septuagint ; and it was considered unnecessary, in view of the great Edition 
now in preparation in Cambridge, and the Concordance of Proper Names about to be 
published at the Clarendon Press. The Abbreviations, considering the size and scope 
of the work, will be seen to be few and easily mastered. A list of them, together 
with a simple and uniform scheme of transliterating Hebrew and Arabic words, will 
be found on the following pages. The Maps have been specially prepared for this 
work by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. The Illustrations (the drawings for which 
have been chiefly made in Syria by the Itev. G. M. Mackie, M.A.) are confined to 
subjects which cannot be easily understood without their aid. 

The Editor has pleasure in recording his thanks to many friends and willing 
fellow-workers, including the authors of the various articles. In especial, after those 
whose names are given on the title-page, he desires to thank the Rev. W. Sanpay, 
D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, who has 
read many of the articles and given valuable assistance in other ways, and whose 
name might have appeared on the title-page, had not illness prevented him for some 
time from carrying out his intention of reading the proof-shcets as they were ready ; 
next, his own early teacher, Dr. DonAaLD SHEARER, who voluntarily undertook, and 
has most conscientiously carried out, the verification of the passages of Scripture ; 
also Professor MAuarry of Dublin, who kindly read some articles in proof; Professor 
Rye of Cambridge; Professor SaLmMonp of Aberdeen: Principal Stewart of St. 
Andrews; and Principal Farmparrn and Mr. J. VERNON BarTLet, M.A. of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 


*,* Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, have the sole right of publication of this 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE in the United States and Canada. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 


Apoars = ‘pocrypha, 
Aq. = ila. 
Arab. = I PAbies 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
c.==ctrca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite. 
cf. = Compare. 

ct. = Contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 
E= Elohist. 


ene 


L GENERAL 


edd. = Editions or Editors. 


Faeyr. Egyptian. 
. English, 
Ee = Etitopic. 


f.=and following verse or page; as Ac 10™t 


ff. =and following verses or pages; as Mt 11%. 


Gr. = Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 


Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. = Hexateuch. 
Isr. = Israelite. 

J =Jahwist. 

J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 


LXX = Septuagint. 
MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 

NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 
Pheoen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 
R= Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

Sam. =Samaritan. 
Sem. =Semitic. 

Sept. =Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 

Dhar =Symmachus. 


r. = Syriac. 
= hs ='T'almud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus. 

tr. = translate or translation. 
VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books or tne BIBue 


Old Testament. 


Gn = Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt= Deuteronomy. 


Ca=Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Jor= Jeremiah. 
La= Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Jos = Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Judges. Hos = Hosea. 
Ru= Ruth. Jl=Joel. 
18,2S= 1 and 2 Samuel. Am=Amos. 
1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. Ob=OQObadiah. 
l Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 

Chronicles. Mic = Micah. 
Ezr= Ezra. Nah= Nahum, 
Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 
Est== Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Job. Hag = Haggai. 
Ps= Psalms. Zec = Zechariah. 
Pr= Proverbs. Mal = Malachi. 
Ec= Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es=x=1 and 2 To=Tobit. 


Esdras. 


Jth = Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to S s=Susanna. 
Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. an = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and 2 
Three = Song of the Maccabees. 


Three Children. 
New Testament. 


Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk = Mark. Thessalonians. 

Lk= Luke. 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John., Timothy. 

Ac= Acts. Tit= Titus. 

Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 


1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He= 
Corinthians. 
Cale Galatians. 
ae Ephesians. 
= Philippians. 
Odie Colossians. 


Hebrews. 

Ja=James. 

1 P, 2 P=1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=1, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS xi 


III. Eneriso Versions 


Wyc. = Wyclif’s Bible (NT c. 1380, OT c. 1382, 
Purvey’s Revision c. 1388). 

Tind. = Tindale’s NT 1526 and 1534, Pent. 1530. 

Cov. =Coverdale’s Bible 1535. 

Matt. or Rog.=Matthew’s (t.¢e. prob. Rogers’) 
Bible 1537. 

Cran. or Great=Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1539. 

Tav.=Taverner’s Bible 15389. 

Gen. =Geneva NT 1557, Bible 1560. 


Bish. = Bishops’ Bible 1568. 

Tom. = Tomson’s NT 1576. 

Rhem. = Rhemish NT 1582. 

Dou. = Douay OT 1609. 

AV=<Authorized Version 1611. 

AVm= Authorized Version margin. 

RV = Revised Version NT 1881, OT 1885. 
KVm = Revised Version margin. 
EV = Auth. and Rev. Versions. 


IV. For roe Literature 


AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AT=Altes Testament. 

BL=Bampton Lecture. 

BM=British Museum. 

BRP =Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

CIG =Corpus Inscriptionum Greecarum. 

CIL =Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CIS =Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 
COT =Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 
DB= Dictionary of the Bible. 

GGA =Gdttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

ACM = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 
HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HJP=History of the Jewish People. 

HGHL = Historical Geog. of Holy Land. 

HI= History of Israel. 

HPM= History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 
JDTh=Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 
JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

KAT= Die Keilinschritten und das Alte Test. 
LOT = Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. 
ON=Otium Norvicense. 

OTJC=The Old Test. in the Jewish Church. 


PEF= Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PEFSt= Quarterly Statement of the same. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PRE= Real-Encyclopiidie fiir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

QPB=Queen’s Printers’ Bible. 

REJ=Revue des Etudes Juives. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RS= Religion of the Semites. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of Old Test. 

SK=Studien und Kritiken. 

SWP=Memoirs of the Survey of Western 
Palestine. 

TAL or ThRLZ=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TSBA = Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archxology. 

WAI= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

ZAW or ZATW=Zeitschrift fiir die <Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
liindischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV=Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina: 
Vereins. 

ZKW= Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as KAZ?, LOT*. 
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DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


A 


A.—This letter is used in critical notes on 
the text of OT and NT to denote the Codex 
Alexandrinus, a MS of the Greek Bible written 
apparently in Kyypt c. A.D. 450, placed in the 
library of the Patriarch of Alexandria in 1098, 
presented by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople (formerly of Alexandria), to Charles 1. 
in 1628, and now in the British Museum. It con- 
tains the whole Bible except Gn J4!4-!7 151-5. 16-19 
16", 1) K (1 Sj 12-149, Ps 49 (50)”-79 (80)", Mt 
])-258, Jn 6°°-8, 2 Co 43-127. ‘The Psalter is intro- 
duced by a letter of Athanasius to Marcellinus, 
the Hypotheses of Eusebius, and various tables; 
and is concluded by a collection of Canticles from 
OT and NT, and a Christian Morning Hymn. 
Rev is followed by two Epistles of Clement (want- 
ing 155-68 218-40) both apparently still in ecclesiastical 
use at the time when this MS. was written. Last 
of all, marked as extra-canonical, came eighteen 
Psalms of Solomon; but this part has disappeared. 
Its readings in OT can be most readily ascer- 
tained from Professor Swete’s edition of the LXX. 
Its NT text was published by Woide in 1786, by 
B. IL. Cowper in 1860, and by E. H. Hansell in a 
parallel text, 1864. The whole MS was published 
in a photographic facsimile by the Curators of the 
British Museum in 1879. J.O. I. Murray, 


& (Aleph), the first letter in the Heb. alphabet. 
This symbol in crit. app. denotes the Codex 
Sinaiticus, a MS of the Greek Bible discovered in 
the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai by 
C. Tischendorf, 1844 and 1859. It was written 
towards the middle or end of the 4th cent. 
Four scribes at least were employed on it. The 
scribe who copied Tobit and Judith wrote also six 
cancel leaves in the NT containing Mt 169-18)? 
2456968, Mk 14%-Lk 15%, 1 Th 24-5%, He 4/68), 
besides various headlines, titles, subscriptions, 
and section numbers. ‘This scribe Tischendorf 
further identified with the scribe who wrote the 
NT in Codex B, Vaticanus (which sec). The MS 
shows marks of revision due to various hands from 
the 4th cent. to the 12th cent. One of these, x, 
7th cent., declares in a note at the end of 2 Es [Ezr- 
Neh] and at the end of Est, that he had compared 
the MS in these books with a very ancient cop 
transcribed by Antoninus the Contessor, and col- 
lated with Origen’s Hexapla by the holy martyr 
Pamphilus when in prison at Caesarea. The cor- 
rections introduced by him in these books, though 
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of an Origenic character, certainly do not embody 
the complete Hexaplaric text. 

There seems to be no clear evidence to show 
either where the MS was written, or how it passed 
into the possession of the monks of St. Catherine. 
While in their possession it fell into decay, and 
long ago the outside sheets were cut up for book- 
binding purposes; and ‘lischendorf was convinced 
that the sheets he rescucd in 1844 were only wait- 
ing their turn for use in the oven. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the MS is now far from 
complete. It contains portions of Gn 23, 24 and of 
Nu 5. 6.7; 1 Ch 9%7-19!7, 2 Is 994 [zr 9%*-Neh], 
Kst, To, Jth, 1 Mac, 4 Mac (3 Mac perhaps lost), 
Is, Jer, La 1-2, Jl, Ob, Jon, Nuh, Hab, Zeph, 
Hag, Zec, Mal, Ps, Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Sir, Job. 
The NT is complete, and is followed by the Epistle 
of Barnabas al part of the Shepherd of Hermas, 

The text has been published in facsimile type— 
(1) in 1846, § Cod. ian containing the sheets 
of OT secured in 1844; (2) in 1862, ‘Cod. Sin.,’ 
containing, besides NT, the rest of OT, with the 
exception of a few verses (published in an appendix 
in 1867). Tischendorf also published the NT text 
in a handy volume in 1863, The O'l' readings are 
most easily accessible in Swete’s edition of the 
LXX (Cambridge, 1887-95, ed. 2, 1895-8). 

J. O. FF. Murray, 

A.—A symbol used in OT criticism by Dillinann 
to sienify the Priestly elements of the Hex., mere 
usually known as P, See LEXATEUCH. 

IF. H. Woops. 

A is frequently used in AV, and sometimes 
retained in RV, in constructions that are now 
obsolete. It is found both as an adj. (or indef. 
art.) and as a prep. 4. A, as an adj., is a worn- 
down form of the Old English adj. an, ‘one.’ 
(1) In modern Eng. a@ is used before a con- 
sonantal sound, an before a vowel sound. In 
the Eng. VSS of the Bible this usage is not 
invariable. See AN. (2) A is found qualifying 
abstract nouns without aflecting their meaning: 
Wis 12” ‘thou art of a full power’ (RV ‘perfect in 
nower ’); 12!® *to be of a good hope’ (RV ‘of good 

ope’); 2 Co 108 ‘having in a readiness’ (RV 
‘being in readiness’); 2 Mac 13” ‘commanded 
they should be in a readiness.’ Cf. Guylforde, 
Pylgrymage 7: ‘ Bimeye in a redynesse to set forth 
hen they woll.’ On the other hand it is sometimes 
omitted where it is required for individualising : 
Sir 39)” ‘at time convenient.’ (3) In Lk 9% ‘about 
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an eight days (RV about eight days) after these 
sayings’ the art. is used as in ‘a good many’; so 
1 Mas 45 ‘there were slain of them upon a three 
thousand men’ (RV ‘about three thousand ’). 

2. In other expressions A is a prep.» being 
a worn-down form of an or on, and stands for 
the modern ‘at,’ ‘in,’ or ‘on.’ 2 Ch 2” ‘three 
thousand ‘and six hundred overseers to set the 
people a work’ (RV ‘awork’); 1 Co 97 ‘who 
goeth a warfare (RV ‘serveth’) any time at his 
own charges?’ Jth 7? ‘horsemen... and other 
men that were afoot.’ Most frequently with a 
verbal noun in ‘ing’: 2 Ch 16° ‘wherewith Baasha 
was a building’ (AV of 1611, later edd. ‘was 
building,’ RV ‘had builded’); 1 Es 6” ‘ Being 
still a building, it is not yet fully ended’; Lk 8” 
‘She lay a dying.’ The full form an or on re- 
mained side : side with this worn-down form : 
Ac 13% ‘David... fell on sleep’; Mt 47 ‘He 
was afterward an hungered ’(RV ‘He afterward 
hungered.’ ‘An hungered’ occurs also Mt 12 8 
25%. 87. 42.44 Mk 225, Lk 6%, and in all these places 
RV leaves it unchanged), 


LITERATORE.— Besides the necessary edd. of the Eng. Bible, 
Skeat, Htymol. Dict. of the Eng. Lang.2; Murray and Bradley, 
Eng. Dict. on Hist. Principles called. the Oxford Lng. Dict); 
Whitney, Century Diect.; Wright, Bible Word Buok2; Michie, 
Bible Words and Phrases; Mayhew, Select Glossary of Bible 
Words; Trench, Select Glossary ; together with the Concord- 
ances to Shakespeare, Milton, etc. ; and the Olarendon Press 
and Pitt Press edd. of the Eng. works of the Fog 

. HASTINGS. 

AARON (jinnx, LXX ’Aapdv).—In the narratives 
of the Exodus, Aaron is, after Moses, the most 
prominent figure. Often appearing as the colleague 
or representative of the great leader and lawgiver, 
he is in particular the pricst, and the head of the 
Israelitish priesthood. We must, however, distin- 

uish Letween our different authorities in the 

’ent., for in the priestly narrative Aaron not 
unnaturally occupies a far more important place 
than in the earlier account of JE. 

In JE, Aaron is first introduced as Moses’ 
brother, and with the title of the Levite, in Ex 
44J, where J”, sending Moses on his mission to 
the Israelites, appuints him, on account of his 
fluency ih speech, to be the spokesman of Moses to 
the people (vv.)4!8), Aaron meets his brother in 
the mount of God ; together they return tou Egypt 
and assemble the elders of the Israelites, before 
whom Aaron, instructed by Moses, delivers God’s 
message and performs the appointed signs. The 
people believe ; but when Moses and Aaron re- 
quest Pharaoh to grant the people temporary 
leave of absence, the king refuses to listen to them 
(Ex 4-6'), In the account of the plagues Aaron 
occupies quite a subordinate place, being the 
silent companion of his brother. It is Moses who 
is sent to Pharaoh and announces the coming 
pines (Ex 714% git 2m. gid. 15. 7 mainlyJ—with 
0° contrast 10° ‘he turned’). Aaron is merely 
called in four times along with Moses to entreat 
for their removal (8°” 927 10!%), Indeed it sceins 
probable that the mention of Aaron in these 

assayes is due, not to the original narrative of J, 

ut to the editor who combined J and E; for in 
each case Moses alone answers, and in his own 
name; in 8” 9% 10'8 his departure alone is men- 
tioned, while in 8? it is Moses alone who prays for 
the removal of the frogs. In the history of the 
wanderings the passages relating to Aaron are for 
the most part derived from E, where indeed Miriam 
is described as the sister of Aaron (156). With 
Hur he assists Moses in holding up the rod of God 
to ensure the defeat of Amalek iss 42 EE), and 
together with the elders he is called to Jethro’s 
sacrifice (18). At Sinai, while priests and people 
remain below, Aaron accompanies Moses up the 
mountain (19% J), together with Nadab, Abihu, 


and seventy elders of Israel (241 ®"); and when 
Moses with Joshua alone is about to approach 
still nearer to God, Aaron and Hur are temporaril y 
appointed supreme judges of the people (24: 
KE). Moses’ absence being prolonged, Aaron, at 
the pcople’s request, makes a golden calf as 4 
Visine symbol of J”, for which he afterwards 
weakly excuses himself to Moses, throwing the 
blame upon the people (32)* 2)-%), At a later 
period Aaron with Miriam opposes Moses, on the 
ground that they also are recipients of divine 
revelations, Miriam being apparently regarded as 
the leader on this occasion, since the punishment 
falls upon her (Nu 12 E). Some further par- 
ticulars relating to Aaron are to be learnt from 
Dt, in passages apparently based on the narra- 
tive of JE; naar the intercession offered by 
Moses on his account after the making of the 
golden calf (Dt 9”); the choice of Levi as the 
priestly tribe, probably in consequence of the zeal 
shown by them against the idolaters (10%); the 
death of Aaron at Moserah (site unknown), and 
the succession of his son Eleazar to the priestly 
office (10% 4, the itinerary probably from E, cf. Nu 
2] 126 1¢. 18.) = The last passave is important as 
showing that the tradition of a hereditary priest- 
hood in the family of Aaron was found even 
outside the priestly history. Comp. Jos 24% E, 
where mention is made of Phinehas, the son of 
Eleazar the son of Aaron. 

It is, however, in the priestly tradition, where 
the institution of the ordinances of divine worship 
is described at length, that Aaron figures most 
prominently as the founder of the Israelitish 
priesthood, and becomes, indeed, with Moses the 
joint leader of the people. P reccrds several 
details respecting Aaron’s family: he is the son of 
Amram and Jochebed (Ex 6”), and three years 
older than Moses (16. 77, Nu 33%), His wife was 
Klisheba, his sons Nadab, Abihu (cf. Ex 24)" E 9), 
Kleazar (cf. Jos 24° FE), and Ithamar. See Ex 
6% etc. <A slightly different represcntation of 
Aaron’s first commission is given in Ex 62-7 P, 
from that in the parallel narrative Ex 4-6! JE, 
Here Aaron is appointed the spokesman of Moses, 
not to the people, but to Pharaoh (see 7!), and it is 
before the king that Aaron works a wonder, 
pina his rod into a serpent. From this point 
onwards the importance assigned to Aaron in 
P becomes very marked. le regularly co- 
operates with Moses at the time of the 

gyp. plagues, usnally bringing these to pass by 
means of his rod in accordance with Moses’ 
instructions (Ex 7) 85 16f)) Many commands of 
God are addressed to both leaders alike (Ex 98 
12) 8) Ly 11) 13)? 148 15', Nu 2) cf, 1% 17 4), 
they are consulted by the people (Nu 9° 15°, cf. 
13”), and against both of them the murmurings of 
the ay are directed (Ex 162, Nu 142, cf.% 
16-4! cf.28 207), All this, however, does not 
prevent distinct and characteristic parts being 
assigned to each of them. Thus the first place is 
one to Moses throughout. He receives the 

ivine revelation on Mount Sinai respecting the 
appointment of Aaron and his sons to the priest- 
hood (Ex 28!-* 29%), and upon the completion of 
the tabernacle solemnly consecrates them, and 
offers the appointed sacrifices (Ex 29, Lv 8. 9). 
Aaron, on the other hand, is specially ‘the priest’ 
Ex 31° 35 38%, Lv 13%, Nu 18”), who stays a plague 
y an offering of incense (Nu 16“-8); to his charge 
the tabernacle is committed (15, 45 1% 37 88) and 
to him the Levites are given in exchange for the 
firstborn (7b. 3°*-), Aaron is distinguished from 
his sons, the inferior priests, by the anointing 
which he receives (Ex 29’, Lv 8%, cf. Ex 29%) 
Ly 4% 5-16 62. 22, 1482 9110.12) Ny 35%): — passage 
which speak of his sons as being also anointed 
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pene belong to the later additions to the | class is described as the House of Aaron (Ps 115)18 


riestly Code (Ex 28% 30% 40%, Lv 784, Nu 33). 
Between the family of Aaron and the rest of the 
Levites a sharp distinction is drawn (see esp. 
Nu 38. 4). In this connection it is to be noticed 
that in the main portion of Nu 16 Korah’s com- 
panions in his rebellion are called ‘ princes of the 
congregation’ (16%), de. not all Levites (cf. Nu 
278); their complaints are directed against the 
exclusive claims of the tribe of Levi, and all mur- 
murings are finally silenced by the miraculous 
budding of the rod of Aaron, the representative of 
the house of Levi (Nu 17?4), But certain addi- 
tions secm to have been made to the chapter to 
emphasize a different point, and in these passaves 
Korah’s companions are regarded as wholly Levites, 
who protest against the superior claims of the house 
of Aaron (Nu 16912-16-19.2-49), See further, PRIESTS ; 
also AARONITES, AARON’S Rop, Koran. 

For failing to show due honour to J” at 
Meribah Kadesh, in the fortieth year of the 
wanderings, Aaron was forbidden to enter the 
promised land (Nu 20%"). Shortly afterwards, 
accompanied by Moses and his own son Eleazar, 
Aaron ascended Mount Hor, on the border of the 
land of Edom, and after being solemnly stripped of 
his priestly garments, which were put on Eleazar, 
died there at the age of 123 (Nu 2077” 33% P), 
The site of Mount Hor is uncertain, the traditional 
identification with Jebel Nebi Llarun, S.W. of 
Petra, being very doubtful (see Dillm. on Nu 207%) ; 
the itinerary of P (Nu 33-8) names six stages be- 
tween Moseroth (Dt 108 Moserah) and Mt. Hor. 

In the older literature outside the Pent., the 
mission of Moses and Aaron in Egypt is alluded to 
in Jog 24° KE, and 1S 12%8 (a passage which has 
allinities with If). Micah (64) names as the leaders 
of the people at the time of the Exodus, Moses, 
Aaron, aud Miriam, but Aaron is not mentioned 
elsewhere in the prophets. Hl. A. Wire, 


AARONITES (jax 42 ‘sons of Aaron’).—This 
phrase might, according to Sem. idiom, denote 
either the members of a class or guild (comp. sons 
of Korah, sons of Asaph, sons of the prophets), or 
members of a fumily connected by blood kinship. 
As used in OT it was understood in the latter 
sense, all the priests, at anyrate from the time of 
the second temple, tracing their descent from 
Aaron, as the head and founder of the Israelitish 
priesthood. The term docs not occur earlier than 
the priestly portions of the Pent., where in certain 
groups of laws the epithet Aaronites is often given 
to the priests (see esp. Ly 1-3, and comp. 6° 
‘Aaron and his sons’), and a sharp distinction is 
drawn between the Aaronite priests and the 
Levites who wait upon them (see esp. Nu 3! 
16” 18'7), It is doubtful whether any mention 
of the Aasronites or seed of Aaron was to be 
found in the original H (Law of  Iloliness), 
the present text of Lv 17? 21417 21% Quad. 18 
being probably due to the R. The Chronicler 
divides the priests into the houses of Eleazar and 
Ithamar, assigning sixteen courses to the former 
and eight to the latter; and, probably without 
goad authority, he connects the former with the 

adokite priests of Jerus., and the latter with 
the family of Eli (1 Ch 24), though the name of 
one of Eli’s sons (cf. also 1 8 2?) would suggest a 
connexion between this family and Phinehas the 
son of Eleazar (Jos 24%). Throughout his work 
the priests are frequently termed the Aaronites 
(sons of Aaron)—viz. 1 Ch 65% 57 154 23%. 32 941. 81. 
2 Ch 13%! 9618 2921 31 355, Neh 10% 1247, In 
1 Ch 12” 2717 the house or family of Aaron is 
placed on a level with the other tribes; and 
similarly in some late Psalms, by the side of the 
House of Israel and the House of Levi, the pricstly 


118° 135%), H. A. WHITE. 


AARON’S ROD.—Aaron’s rod is the centre of 
interest in an important incident of the desert 
wanderings—time and place are both uncertain— 
as recorded by the priestly narrator (P), Nu 17?-4 
(Heb. text 17/54). ‘I'he passage should be studied 
in connexion with the more complex narrative in 
ch. 16, to the events of which the incident in 

uestion forms the sequel (see Driver, LOT 59f.). 

n obedience to a divine command, 12 rods, repre- 
senting the 12 princes of the tribes, cach with the 
name of a prince engraved upon it, together with a 
13th rod (ef. Vulg. fueruntque virgee duodecim 
absque virga Aaron) to represent the tribe of Levi, 
but bearing the name of Aaron, were deposited by 
Moses before ‘the testimony,’ 2.e. before the ark. 
The following morning it was found that ‘the rod 
of Aaron for the house of Levi was budded, and 
put forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and bare 
ripe almonds’ (178 RV), by which it was miracu- 
lously proved that J” had Himself selected the 
tribe of Levi to be the exclusive possessors of the 
priestly prerogatives. The standpoint of the 
narrator is thus different from that of a later 
stratum in the foregoing section, which represents 
a party of Levtes in revolt against the exclusive 
Be an of the sonsof Aaron. ‘ Aaron’s rod that 
ndded’ was ordered to be put back to its former 
place ‘before the [ark of the] testimony’ (17!) as 4 
token to future generations of the divine choice. 
A later Jewish tradition, at variance with this 
command, and with the express statement of 1 K 8°, 
is found in He 9, and in later Jewish writers, that 
the rod, like the pot of manna, had a place with 
the tables of stone within the ark, 

A. R. S. KENNEDY. 
AB.—See NAMES (PROPER), and TIME. 


ABACUC.—The form in which the name of the 
prophet Habakkuk appears in 2 Es 1”, 


ABADDON.—This word is found in the OT 
only in the Wisdom Literature. When it first 
appears, the old view of Sheol as a place where 
the family, national, and social distinctions of the 
world above are reproduced, had been partially 
displaced ; and in some measure the higher concep- 
tion had gained acceptance, which held that in Sheol 
at all events moral distinctions were paramount, 
and that men were treated there according to their 
deserts. In Job 31)% Abaddon (138) bears the 
general meaning of ‘ ruin,’ ‘destruction.’ (But see 
Dillm. and Davy. in loc.) Inthe other instances of its 
occurrence, however, it is specialised, and designates 
the place of the lost in Sheol. Thus in Job 265, Pr 
151! 27 (marx, in Keré }73x) it occurs in conjunction 
with ‘Sheol’ (Swe), and in Ps 88" with ‘grave’ 
(n2p). Again, in Job 2872 a further development. is 
to be observed. In this passage it is linked with 
death (mp), and personified in the same way as we 
find wey in Dn 4” and Hades in Kev 68, and 
pow and oppo in the Talmud. The word is found 
once more in the Bible in Rev 9". In this passage 
it is used as the proper name of a prince of the 
infernal regions, and explained by the word ’Azrod- 
Avwy =‘ Destroyer.’ In the LXX mae is always 
rendered by drwdea, except in Job 31 where LX} 
implies a different text. The first two meanings 
above given are found in the Aram. and later Heb. 
Finally, in the latter in the Emek Hammelech, f, 15. 
3, Abaddon becomes the lowest place of Gehenna. 

2. H. CHARLES. 

ABADIAS (’Afadlas), 1 Es 8%,—Son of Jezolus, of 
the sons of Joab, returned with Ezra from captivity. 
Called Obadiah, son of Jehiel, Ezr 8°. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


4 ABAGTHA 


ABAGTHA (p38, Est 1%), one of the seven 
chamberlains or eunuchs sent by Alasuerus 
(Xerxes) to fetch the queen, Vashti, to his 
banquet. The name, which is apparently Persian, 
is probably akin to the names Bigtha (V4) and 
Bigthan (2). For the derivation, bagddna = ‘ God’s 
gift,’ has been suggested, but cannot be regarded 
ascertain. Inthe LXX the names of the chamber- 
lains are quite different from the Hebrew. 

H. A. WHITE. 

ABANAH (7)3x, Keré aypx, AV Abana; AVm 
Amana, RVm Amanah; 2 K 5!%), This ‘river of 
Damascus,’ the Chrysorrhoas of the Greeks, is identi- 
fied with the Barada, to whose waters Damascus 
owes her life. Rising in the uplands near Baalbec, 
it drains the hollow in the bosom of Anti-Lebanon. 
‘Ain el Barnda, in the plain of Zebeddny, swells 
the stream, which then plunges down the deep 
picturesque gorge of Wady Barada. About 
14 miles N.W. of Damasens, in a_ beautiful 
romantic spot in the heart of the hills, rises the 
mighty fountain el lijeh (Gr. rry}, a spring); a 
river en in a moment, which, after a brief, 
foaming course, joins the Barada, more than 
doubling its volume. It then flows along the 
bottom of a deep winding valley, shaded by 
beautiful and fruitful trees; bare, yellow rocks 
towering high on either hand above the green. 
About half the water is led captive along the 
eastern bank towards the city, the Beyrout road 
passing between the streams. Just where the 
precipitous cliffs advance as if to close the gorge, 
It escapes from the mountains, and, throwing itself 
out fanlike in many branches, waters the plain, 
supplies the city, and drains off into the northern 
two of the marshy lakes eastward. One branch is 
called Nahr Banias, a reminiscence of the ancient 
name. W. EwIna. 


ABARIM (a 73y7).—A plural form of the word 
signifying ‘ part beyond >; and with respect to the 
Jordan, on the E. side of it. It is used as a proper 
name preceded by 77 ‘mount’ (Nu 27”, Dt 32), 
and by ‘17 ‘mountains’ (Nu 33%), It is also found 
with "y [see lyE-ABARIM] (Nu 214) 33). Jn all 
these places the def. art. is used with Abarim, but 
in Jer 22° (RV Abarim, AV ‘the passages’) the 
def. art. is not used. For the geogr. position see 
NEO. The LXX translate A. by 7d répay, except in 
Nu 334, Dt 32@ where they have ra (7d) ’ABapelv(u). 
For Iézk 39", and a very doubtful use of this word, 
sce Smend, tn loc. A. T. CHAPMAN, 


ABASE, ABASEMENT. — Abase is three times 
used in AV, and retained in RV to translate 
Sey shdphél, otherwise rendered ‘bring low’ or 
‘make low,’ ‘bring down’ or ‘bow down,’ 
‘humble’; and once to tr. >jy, Is 314 ‘he will not 
be afraid of their voice, nor abase himself (=be 
cast down) for the noise of them.’ In N'T it is five 
times used to render rarevdw, changed in RV into 
‘humblo,’ except in Ph 4)? ‘] know how to be 
abased,’ and 2 Co 117 ‘Commit a sin in abasing 
myself.’ Abasement, meaning humiliation, occurs 
in Sir 20" ‘There is an a. because of glory ; and 
there is that lifteth up his head from a low estate.’ 
Cf. Sir 25% RV ‘A wicked woman is a. of heart’ 
(AV ‘abateth the courage’). Notice that ‘abase- 
ment’ and ‘basement’ (a mod. word) are distinct, 
both in derivation and meaning. J. HASTINGS, 


ABATE.—This verb occurs only six times in 
AV (all in OT), and yet it translates five 
different Heb. words. The meaning of the Eng. 
word is, however, the same throughout, to lessen. 
‘His eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated © (Driver: ‘neither had his freshness fled ’] 
(Dt 347), ‘It shall be abated (RV an abatement 


ABDA 


shall be made) from thy estimation’ (Lv 27%), 
(Sec ESTIMATION.) ‘The waters were abated’ 
(RV ‘decreased ’) (Gn 8°). RV tr. still another 
Heb. word ‘abated’ in Nn 112 (AV ‘was quenched’). 
The word is also found with the same sense in 
Wis 16%, Sir 2553, 1 Mac 5°11”, Cf. Shakespeare— 


‘Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage.’ 
—Henry V. UL. ii. 24. 


And Walton, ‘ Lord, abate my great affliction, or 
increase my patience,’ Lives, iv. 288. 
J. HASTINGS. 

ABBA.—The transliteration (4884) of the Aram. 
word for ‘father’; see, for example, the ‘Targ. of 
Onk. (perhaps of the Ist cent.) at Gn 19 (cf. G. 
Dalman, Gram. d. jiul.-palast. Aramdisch, § 40, ¢. 
3). It occurs three times in the NT’, and always 
in direct address, viz. in our Lord’s prayer in 
Gethsemane as given by St. Mark (14°), and in 
the ‘cry’ of the Spirit as referred to by St. Paul 
(Ko 8"; Gal 48), 

The phenomena connected with the form and 
use of the word have occasioned divers opinions, 
the merits of which our present knowledge does 
not always enable us to pronounce upon with 
positiveness, It has been held, for instance (see 
John Lightfoot, Horre Hebr. ad Me. Le.), that 
when spelt with the double 6 and final a, the word 
refers to physical fatherhood; accordingly, our 
Lord’s choice of that form is thonght to indicate 
special closeness of relationship. But the frequent 
use of Abba simply as a title of honour in the 
Mishna and ‘Tosefta scems to disprove this opinion 
(Schiirer, J7JP § 25, n. 30; ef. Jg 179, 2 KK 2!) Mt 
23°), On the other hand, it has been asserted that in 
Syr. the word with the double 0 denotes a spiritual 
father, with a single J the natural. But this dis- 
tinction also seems not to be sustained by usage (see 
Payne Smith’s Lexicon,s.v.). Again,it is noteworthy 
that the Gr. equivalent, 6 rarjp, is appended to the 
term in all three instances of its occurrence. The 
second Evanyelist, indeed, in other cases sometimes 
introduces the Aram. terms used by our Lord (see 
541 721. 34). but in those cases the added Gr. trans. 
lation is preceded by an explanatory phrase dis- 
tinctly markiny it as such. Moreover, the Apostle 
Paul makes the same addition of 6 marjp in both 
instances. Had the term ‘Abba,’ then, become a 

nasi proper name? Indications are nol wanting 
citse it had already taken on a degree of con- 
ventional sacredness; servants were forbidden 
to use it in addressing the head of the house 
(Berachoth 166, cited by Delitzsch on Rom. é.c.). 
It seems to have been the favourite appellation of 
God employed by Jesus in prayer (cf. Mt 11%:-* 
2639 43 Tic 1.02 2342 Q334 Jn 11817] QM. WH Y7I. 11. 24, 25), 
This would greatly promote its use in Christian 
circles; and though the second word was probably 
added primarily by Gr.-speaking Jews in explana- 
tion af the first, usage doubtless soon gave the 
phrase the force of an intensified repetition and 
the currency of a devotional formula. .lerely 
impassioned repetition, indeed, ordinarily adheres 
to the same term (as xvpie, xipre, Mt 743 rel, 
Adel, 274%); such expressions, therefore, as val, 
dunv, Rev 1” (cf. 2 be 1°); ‘Amen, So be it’s 
‘Hallelujah, Praise the Lord,’ are closer ana- 
logues. Rabbinical examples are not wanting 
of similar combinations; see Schoettgen, Hore 
Hebr. on Mark, é.c. J. H. THAYER. 


ABDA (22x), ‘servant, sc. of the Lord’; cf. names 
Obadiah, Abdec], Ebed.—1. ’E¢pd B, ’Afad A, 
*Rdpéu Luc. Father of Adoniram, master of 
Solomon’s forced Jevy (1 K 4%). 2. ‘ABdds x, 
"ABdids Luc. A Levite descended from Jeduthun 
(Neh 11!7), Called Obadiah (1 Ch 97°). 

C. F. BURNEY. 


ABDEEL 
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ABDEEL (ox72y), father of Shelemiah (Jer 36%), 
one of those ordered by King Jehoiakim to arrest 
Jeremiah and Baruch. Sept. omits. 


ABDI (‘33y, perhaps for my ‘ servant of Yah,’ cf. 
Palmyr. ‘“2y).—41. Grandfather of the musician 
Ethan, 1 Ch 6". 2. Father of Kish, 2 Ch 297%, 
3. A. Jow who had married a foreien wife, Ezr 10% 
= Aedias, 1 Es 9”, . A. WHITE. 


ABDIAS (2 Es 1%).—Obadiah the prophet. 


ABDIEL (5x-nay ‘servant of God ’).—Son of Guni 
(1 Ch 5"), See GENEALOGY. 


ABDON (jay ‘scrvile’).—1. Son of Hillel, of 
Pirathon in Ephraim, the last of the minor judges, 
Jeg 123° 2. A family of the tribe of Benjamin 
dwelling in Jerus., 1 Ch 8%, 3. A’ Gibeonite 
family dwelling in Jerus., 1 Ch 8 99) 4 A 
courticr of Josiah, 2 Ch 34%; in 2 K 22" his name 
is Achbor. G. A. COOKK. 


ABDON ()73y).--A Levitieal city of Asher (Jos 
218), 1 Ch 6%), now (v. d. Velde) A bdeh IK. of Achzib 
on the hills (SW2P, vol. i. sheet i1.). 

C. R. CONDER. 

ABEDNEGO (\3; vay; \33=perh. 433 ‘servant of 
Nebo’; so Hitzig, Griitz, Sclirader).—See SHADRACH. 


ABEL (527, “AfeX).—The second son (twin ?) of 
Adam and Eve, by occupation a herdsman (Gn 4”), 
offered to God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain 
(Ife 114), and out of jealousy was slain by his elder 
brother (Gn 4%. See CAIN). The current etymology 
(37 breath, vanity) has been disputed by the 
Assyriolovists, who connect the name with ablu, 
alu, ‘son’ (ef. Asurbanipal); but while this may 
well be the root, it does not follow that it gives the 
etymology in the mind of the writer. There would 
have heen no point in naming the younger brother 
‘son’ (Iranz Jelitzsch), and it is better to suppose 
that the proper name was here designed to suggest 
the idea of the short-lived or possibly the shepherd 
(cf. 5a:). The representation of A. as a shepherd 
coincides with the OT traditon of the superiority 
of the pastoral life. The ground of the acceptance 
of A.’s offering (Gn 44) is not its conformity to a 
revealed command, nor its character of blood, but 
the spirit of true piety which was expressed in his 
civing to God his best, viz. the firstlings of the 
flock, and of these the fattest portions. Cain’s 
knowledge of God's acceptance of A.’s offering 
implies a visible sign, probably the kindling of the 
sacrifice by fire from heaven (cf. 1 KK 18°). In NT 
Abel appears as the first martyr (Mt 23%), and as 
a hero of faith (He 114%), while his death is 
contrasted with that of Christ as calling, not for 
forviveness, but for vengeance (cf. Westcott on He 
124), The character and the fate of A. reflect 
the Jewish consciousness of the enduring division of 
mankind inte the two classes of the people and 
the enemies of God, and of the persecutions 
endured by Lis chosen people at the hands of their 
enemies (cf. 1 Jn 3}%), 

Literatur. Schrader, COZ’; Dillmann, Genesia; Delitzsch, 
Genesis ; and Literature of SACRIFICE. 

W. P. PATERSON. 

ABEL (Sax), ‘mcadow.’--The name of various 
places in Pal. and Syria, situated by cultivable 
ands. In one passage (1 S G!8) Xbel stands 
apparently for Eben (]3x), ‘stone’ (see RV, AVm, 
LXX, and Tar.), applying to a ‘great stone’ at 
Bethshemesh of Judah. 

1. Abel-beth-maacah (AV maachah) (7's Sax 
nove), ‘Abel of the House of Maachah’ in Upper 
Galilee (2 S 20! 15-18), now 'Abil Kamh, ‘ Abel of 
wheat,’ on the plateau of the mountains a little W. 


of Tell el-Kadi(Dan). It was taken by the Syrians 
in the 10th cent. B.c. (1 K 15”, 2 Ch 16'), and by 
the Assyrians about B.C. 732 (2 K 15”) (SWPP, vol. 1. 
sheet ii.). 

2. Abel-cheramim (0°79) Sax), ‘meadow of vine- 
yards’ (Jg 11%), on the Moab plateau near Minnith. 

8. Abel-maim (0'2 53x), ‘meadow of waters’ (2 Ch 
16‘), the same as No. 1. The mountains in this 
region are well watered, and the site noted for corn, 
as its modern name shows. 

4. Abel-meholah (nginp 
dance,’ or of the ‘circle’ (Jg 77, 1 K 4 191%), in 
the Jordan Valley near *issthalican. In the 
Unomasticon (s.v. Abel Maula) it is placed 10 Rom. 
miles from Scythopolis (Bethshean), which points to 
the present ‘Ain Helweh, or ‘sweet spring,’ near 
which is a ruined mound. See SIVP, vol. il. sh. 1x. 

5. Abel-mizraim (o°2¥> 53x), ‘meadow of Egyptians’ 
(Gn 50"), or (with different points 53x for 52x) 
‘mourning of Egyptians.’ There is a play on the 
word in this passage. It was between Egypt and 
Hebron, yet is described as ‘ beyond Jordan.” It is 
difficult to suppose that such a route would be taken 
to Hebron, nor was the region beyond Jordan in 
Canaan. The site is unknown (see ATAD). [See 
Delitzsch and Dillm. in doc.; Driver, Deut. p. xlif., 
and Taylor in Expos. Times (1896), vii. 407.) 

6. Abel-shittim (apn Sax), ‘meadow of acacias’ 
(Nu 33), in other passages Shittim only (which 
see). The place is described as in the plains of 
Moab. The Jordan plain E. of the river, opposite 
Jericho, 1s the site now called Ghér el Seiscban, or 
‘valley of acacias.’ The plain is well watered, and 
still dotted with acacias. (See SZP, vol. i.) 

C. Ak. CONDER. 

ABHORRING.—In Is 66% ‘abhorring’ ineans a 
thing that is abhorred, an abhorrence: ‘They 
shall be an a. unto all flesh.’ The same Heb. 
word (xv) is tr. ‘contempt’ in Dn 12? ‘Some to 
shame and everlasting contempt’ (RVm_ ‘ abhor- 
rence’). J. HASTINGS. 


%ax), ‘meadow of the 


ABI (‘3x, probably = ‘(my) fatuer’*; LXX 'ABov) is 
the name of w queen-muther of the 8th cent. 
(2 K 18?) who is called Abijah in the parallel 
passage 2 Ch 291. The reading in Kings is the 
most probable. Abi was daughter of Zechariah 
(? cf. is 8), wife of Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah, 


G. B. Gray. 
ABIA, ABIAH.--See ABIJAH. 


ABI-ALBON (j\2>y""3x, A ’AcceASwv).—A member 
of ‘the Thirty,’ or third division of David’s heroes 
(2 S 23%). In the parallel passage (1 Ch 11%?) we 
find ‘Abiel’ (5x38); this is undoubtedly right, 
and is supported by B ([TadjafimA) and Lue. 
({(Favc]afins). Klostermann has further cong ectured 
that the final syllable ‘bon’ (n3) of Abi-albon is a 
corruption of ‘Beth’ (ma), and belongs to the 
following word (‘na9y7). Wellhausen and Budde 
restore gee (sua~ax). See ARBATHITE. 

J. F. STENNING. 

ABIASAPH (fowax ’Abhi-asaph = ‘father has 
gathered’), Ex 64=EBIASAPH (90:2x ’"Lbh-yasaph 
= ‘father has increased’), 1 Ch 6%: 37 9”; cf. further 
1 Ch 26', where Asaph occurs by error for one of 
the two preceding forms; see Bertheau, 2.0. 


me eugene for the alternative forms may be thus sum- 
marised :— 

For Abiasaph—Heb. text and Targ. at Ex 624; and possibly 
Vulg. biasaph) in all places, and LXX (‘Ajieceg or 
‘ASseonp) in all places except cod. B in 1 Ch 6%; but 
Vulg. and LXX are really ambiguous. 

For Ebyasaph—Sam. at Ex 64; Heb. text in all passages in 
Chronicles. Against the middle » of Abiasaph, and there: 


fore in favour of Ebyasaph, are the Syr. (2019), Ey 


* On the meanings of this name and the following names be 
ginning with Abi, ece further art. Namzs, PROPER. 
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6%, 1 Oh 63; ~AaMO|, 1 Ch 637 91) and LXX, B 
(‘AfSialép=n*3x) in 1 Oh 623, 


The evidence thus preponderates in favour of 
Ebiasaph. 

Ebiasaph is the name of a division of the 
Korahite Levites, and is mentioned only in the 
genealogies of P and the Chronicler. According 
to 1 Ch 9" 26! (in the latter passage read 
Ebiasaph for Asaph; see above), a section of the 
division acted as doorkeepers. On the difficulties 
which arise when I:hiasaph in the genealogies is 
(erroneously) regarded as an individual, see the 
article in Smith’s DB. G. B. GRAY. 


ABIATHAR (7p;24 ‘father of plenty,’ for rx, 
or ‘The Great one is father’ EBihr).—A land- 
holder (1 K 278) of Anathoth in Benjamin, a 
priestly city (Jos 21'*), whence also sprung the 
priest-prophet Jeremiah. Ife was son ah the high 

riest Alujah or Ahimelech, and is first mentioned 
in 1S 22°, where it is implied that he alone 
escaped from the massacre of the pricsts at Nob. 
According to the Heb. text of 1 S 238, he joined 
David at Keilah, in which case 22% would be pro- 
leptic, and 234 might be explained by supposing 
that David could inquire of the Lord by a prophet 
(1 S 28%), e.g. Gad (223); but according to the 
LXX ‘he went down with David into Keilah,’ 
apparently from the forest of Hareth; and this 
seems to harmonise better with the story. David 
felt. a special appeal to his affections in the young 
priest’s position : ‘T have occasioned the death of 
all the persons of thy father’s house. Abide thou 
with me, fear not; for he that seeketh my life 
seeketh thy life.’ The friendship thus cemented 
by a common danger was remembered long after- 
wards by Solomon when commuting A.’s death 
sentence into degradation : ‘thou hast been alllicted 
in all wherein my father was aillicted.’ 

The adhesion of A. was of signal service to 
David, inasmuch as he brought with him an 
ephod, which, whether it were the high priestly 
ephod containing the Urim and Thummim (so 
Jerome, Qu. J1cb. tn loc., and Jos. Ant. VI. xiv. 6) 
or a sacred image, was at all events a recognised 
method of ‘inquiring of the Lord’ (1S 14%, LXX, 
RVm). In this way A. was able to continue to 
David (1 8 23° 307) the services rendered before 
by his father (1 S 22'). Dean Stanley mentions 
(Jewish Ch. Lect. 36) a Jewish tradition that the 
power of thus inquiring of the Lord expired with 
A. ; and possibly in virtue of this power he is men- 
tioned as one of David’s counsellors (1 Ch 27%). 

™ David's flight from Absalom we find A. 
loyal, and only prevented by David's request from 
sharing his master’s exile; and his son Jonathan, 
with Ahimaaz, used to convey from the priests to 
the king secret intelligence of Absalom’s plans. 
It is very doubtful if the words of Solomon, 
‘Thou barest the ark of the Lord God before 
David my father’ (1 K 2%), refer to the attempt 
made by Zadok and A. to carry the ark with 
David on his flight (Stanley), or to the commis- 
sion given by David to Zadok and A. (1 Ch 151-25) 
to superintend the carrying of the ark by the 
Levites from the house of Obededom to Mt. Zion 
(Lord A. Hervey). On both these occasions A. is 
not so prominent as Zadok (see esp. 2 S 157%, 
where Gritz reads, ‘A. went up’ for ‘stood 
still,’ cf. Jos 3”). The reference is much more 
general, and alludes to the custom of the ark 
as the symbol of Js presence accompanying the 
host to battle (seo, ¢.g., Nu 316, Jos 6% 18 43, 
28 11"). The attempt made by Zadok and A. 
was an instance of this custom, and not a new 
departure; and David refuses to permit it, not 
because it was a violation of the sanctity of the 
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ark, but as being himself unworthy to claim 
the special protection of J”. It may here be 
noted that a conjecture has been made, that as 
Zadok ministered at the tabernacle at Gibeon 
(1 Ch 16”), so A. inay have been the custodian of 
the ark on Mt. Zion. On the defeat of Absalom, 
Zadok and A. smoothed the way for the king’s 
restoration (2 5 19%), A.’s lo alte did not, how- 
ever, remain proof to the end; he united with Joab 
in lending his influence to the abortive insurrection 
of Adonijuh. Both priest and chief captain were 
possibly actuated by jealousy, the one of Zadok, 
und the other of Henaiabi But while Joab was 
executed in accordance with David’s dying in- 
structions, A.’s life was spared in consideration of 
his old loyalty : ‘So Solomon thrust out A. from 
being priest unto the Lord ; that he might fulfil the 
word of the Lord which He spake concerning the 
house of Eli in Shiloh’ (1 K 2%), 

With the deposition of A. the direct high priestly 
line of Eleazar came to an end. It is important 
to emphasize this, since it has been commonly 
held, on the authority of Chron, and Josephus, that 
the high priests, from Eli to A. inclusive, were 
of the line of Ithamar, and that the line of 
Eleazar was restored in the person of Zadok. 
Let us examine the evidence on which this state- 
ment rests, 

The Chronicler mentions as priests in David's 
time, ‘Zadok of the sons of Eleazar, and Ahime- 
lech of the sons of Ithamar’ (1 Ch 24°), this 
Ahimelech being son of A., according to v..... Now 
‘Ahimelech, son of A.,’ is quite unhistorical. In 
25 157, 1 K 1°, Jonathan is son and representa- 
tive of A.; and, moreover, A. did not lose the 
ollice of high priest until the reign of Solomon. 
The mistake originated in 2S 8’, where, by a 
very ancient error, ‘Ahimelech, son of A.,’ is joint 
priest with Zadok. The emendation, ‘A., son of 
Ahimelech,’ found in the Syr. version, is adopted 
by Gesenius, Wellhausen, and Driver, and may be 
regarded as certain. ‘The Chronicler not only 
copies the mistake (1 Ch 18"), with the obvious 
blunder ‘Abimelech,’ but treats this Ahimelech as 
areal personage. It is noteworthy that Josephus in 
his paraphrase of 1 Ch 24 (4a, vii. 14. 7) mentions 
A., not Ahimelech, and yet he accepts (viii. 1. 3, 
v. 10. 4) the descent of A. from Ithamay, and further 
distinctly asserts that during the high priesthood 
of Eli and his successors the descendants of Eleazar 
were :crely private individuals. The Chronicler, 
on the other hand, ignores Eli and his descendants, 
and in 1] Ch 6%15- 5-53 gives what seems intended 
to be a list of high priests from Aaron to the 
Captivity in the line of Eleazar. ‘Those who are 
familiar with the peculiar tendencies of the Chron- 
icler will not think the sugvestion unreasonable, 
that here we have an attempt both to vindicate 
the unbroken succession of the high pricsts of 
his own time, and to evade what he would have 
considered a stumbling-block in the earlier his. 
tory. Thus, if A. were the lineal successor of 
Eleazar, would not his deposition be a breaking on 
God’s part of the promise to Phinehas of an ever- 
lasting priesthood? (Nu wh Yet the unbiassed 
reader of 1 S 2 can scarcely fail to see a plain 
allusion to the promise to Phinehas, and a no less 
plain assertion that the promise was conditional] : 
‘IT said, indeed, that thy house, and the house of 
thy father, should walk before Me for ever; but 
now the Lord saith, Be it far from Me,’ ete. 
‘These words cannot refer to the general promise 
to Anron’s family in Ex 29%, for God’s purpose in 
that respect was not altered; the Aaronic descent 
of Zadok being undisputed. It is pagent 3 to 
observe that the Chronicler does not say that Eli’s 
family had usurped the high priesthood, as Josephus 
insinuates; and, indeed, such a usurpation could not 
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have been passed over in silence in the earlier his- 
tory had it ever occurred. The Chronicler, on the 
other hand, provides an explanation of another 
stumbling - block — the dual high priesthood of 
Zadok and A. in David’s reign—by the statement 
with which 1 Ch 24 opens, that ‘Eleazar and 
Ithamar executed the priests’ office.’ This seems 
an excellent precedent for a dual priesthood, but 
labours under two dilliculties: first, that it is 
quite unsupported by the Pent. and Josh., in 
which Eleazar alone is high priest after Aaron’s 
death; and, secondly, that although Zadok’s name 
always comes first when the two are mentioned 
together, yet A. was the chief until the reign 
of Solomon, when Zadok was promoted to his 
place (1 K 2*). It is remarkable, too, that the 
priests who serve in Ezekiel’s ideal temple aro 
always styled ‘the sons of Zadok’ (40% 43! 441 
4811), as if they could claim no higher antiquity. 
A. is mentioned in 1 K 4 as still joint priest 
with Zadok; but this is probably a mistake, or 
may refer to the bezinning of Solomon’s reign, just 
as, in 2S 23, Asahel and Uriah are enumerated 
among David’s mighty men. There is a difficult 
connected with the mention of A. in Mk 2% RV, 
where Christ is made to say that David ate the 
shewbread ‘when A. was high priest,’ ért’ABcd@ap 
dpxicpéws, B, x, Vulg. (‘sub A. principe sacer- 
dotum’). ‘The words are omitted by D and some 
Old Latin MSS, while A, C, 1, 33 insert rod before 
dpxiépews, ‘in the days of A. the high priest,’ ¢.e. 
in his lifetime, but not necessarily during his high 
priesthood. N. J. D. Wuite. 


ABIB (a'3x0, always with art., uyy rdv véwy, 


mensis novorum or novarum frugum, Ex 134 23% 
3418, Dt 161). See TIME. 


ABIDA (ytax ‘my father had knowledge’).—A 
son of Midian (Gn 25‘ AV Abidah, 1 Ch 1°), 


ABIDAN (j1'34 ‘father is judge’) is a name that 
occurs only in According to this document, 
Abidan, son of Gidcont, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
was one of the twelve ‘princes’ who represented 
their respective tribes at the census and on certain 
other occasions, Nu 1?! 272 78. 65 192, 

G. B. GRAY. 

ABIDE.—In AV and RV ‘abide’ is used 
both transitively and intransitively. 1. As a 
trans. verb in two senses: (a) to await, be in 
store for, as Ac 20% ‘ Bonds and afflictions abide 
me’; cf. Ps 37° (Pr. Bk.) ‘They that patiently 
abide the Lord.’ (6) To withstand, endure, as 
Jer 10 ‘The nations shall not be able to abide 
His indignation’; Mal 3? ‘But who may abide 
the day of His coming?’ Cf. ‘They cannot abide 
to hear of altering,’ Pref. to AV 1611; ‘ Nature 
cannot abide that any place should be empty,’ 
H. Smith (1593), Serm. 97. 2. As an intrans. 
verb in three senses: (a) to continue in the place 
or in the state in which one now is, as Ac 27?! 
‘Except these abide in the ship’; Jn 12% ‘Ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, 
it abideth alone’; 1 Co 7 ‘She is happier if she 
80 abide’; 2 Mac 7!” ‘abide a while, an Vehold his 
great power.’ (6) To dwell, reside, as Lk 8” ‘ And 
wore no clothes, neither abode in any house, 
but in the tombs’; Ps 614 ‘I will abide (RV 
‘dwell’) in Thy tabernacle for ever’; Jn 8® 
‘And the bond-servant abideth not in the house 
for ever: the son abideth for ever’; Jn 15° ‘He 
that abideth in Me, and I in him.’ (c) To last, 
endure (esp. in the face of trial, cf. 1 (6), above), as 
1 Co 3% ‘If any man’s work abide’; Ps 119” 
‘Thou hast established the earth, and it abideth.’ 
Abiding, as an adj., is used by RV, He 10% ‘a 
| better possession and an a. one,’ and 13% ‘an a. 


city’; as a noun it is found 1 Es 8® ‘they have 
given us & sure a. in Jewry.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ABIEL (5x3% ‘father is God’).—1. Son of 
Zeror, of the tribe of Benj., was father of Kish and 
Ner, and consequently grandfather of Saul and 
Abner, 15 9' 14°. According to 1 Ch 8¥=9° Ner 
was father of Kish; in this case Abiel would have 
been great-grandfather of Saul. But the statement 
in Ch is an error, very possibly due to transcrip- 
tional causes; vid. Bertheau on 1 Ch 8%. 2, The 
name of one of David’s ‘thirty men’ (2 S 232)= 
1 Ch 11°, The form (Abi-albon) under which this 
man’s name now appears in the Heb. text of Samuel 
is due to textual corruption; Wellhausen (on 28 
23%!) supposes the original form to have been 
Abibaal; but there seems no suflicient reason to 
doubt the form (Abiel) preserved in Chron. ; cf. 
Driver on 28 23°, G. B. GRAY. 


ABIEZER (136 ‘father is help’). —1. The 
name of a clan (anpy> Jos 172 (P or R); bx Jg 
644) belonging to the tribe of Manasseh (Jy 61). 
Consequently, in genealogical descriptions of the 
tribal relations, Abiezer appears a8 a son or 
descendant of Manasseh, Jos 177, 1 Ch 78, Nu 
26° (P; in this last passage the name is written 
Tezer, yn, LX X’Axtévep). The most distinguished 
member of the clan was Gideon, who describes it 
(cf., however, Moore [Jntern. Critical Comment- 
ary) on Jg 6") as ‘the poorest in Manasseh,’ 
Jg 6, cf. 87. In the time of Gideon the clan 
was settled at Ophrah of the Abiezrites (Jg 6%, 
cf. v."), which perhaps lay near Shechem. In any 
case it would 2 unsafe, from F’s statement that 
Abiezer was a son of Gilead (Nu 26; cf. 1 Ch 78, 
but cf. Jos 177), to infer that the clan was ever 
settled on the E. of Jordan; cf. Dillmann on Nu 
26%, 2, Abiezer the Anathothite, te. man of 
Anathoth in Benjamin (1 Ch 27)"; cf. Jer 1), 
was one of David’s heroes, 2 S 2377=1 Ch 11%. 
According to 1 Ch 27? he was the acting military 
ofticer of David’s army in the 9tl, month. Ablezrite 
is the gentilic form. G. B. GRAY. 


ABIGAIL and (2S 17% RV) Abigal (Heb. gener- 
ally S“y3x, 3 times 973%, once each %nax, 338 
‘father is joy,’ or, perhaps, if the * be not original, 
‘has rejoiced.’—1. The discreet and beautiful 
wife of Nabal the Carmelite. Hearing of her 
husband’s dismissal of David’s messenyers, and 
refusal of their request, unknown to her husband 
she went to meet David with provisions for him 
and his men, and in this way so gained David’s 
favour that he abandoned his. intended raid on 
Nabal. Some ten days after, Nabal died, and 
subsequently Abigail became David’s wife: this 
was after David’s former wife, Michal, had been 
given to Palti, but apparently at about the same 
time that he also married Ahinoam the Jezreelitess. 
Together with Ahinoam, Abigail shared David’s 
life at Gath, suffered captivity (from Ziklag) by the 
Amalekites, and was speedily rescued; later she 
lived with David at Hebron, and there bore a son, 
—Chileab (28 3?) or Daniel (1 Ch 3!) by name,— 
1S 25; also 278 30°28 2S 2? 33, 1 Ch 34. 

2, A sister of Zeruiah—and according to 1 Ch 2'° 
also of David—who through her union with Ithra 
the Ishmaelite (see art. ITHRA) became mother of 
Amasa. The words in 2 S 17% (wns na), which 
assert taat she was a daughter of Nahash, are 

robably an intrusion from v.77 (wn) ja=the son of 
Nohash) ; ef. Wellhausen, 2.. G. B. GRAY. 


ABIHAIL (Heb. Snax ‘father is might’).— 
According to the Massora the name is read 5"18 
(with a, not n) inl Ch 2® 2 Ch 11; but this is 
probably the result of a pre-Massoretic tran. 
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scriptional error. 1. Mentioned only in Nu 3" (P)in 
the phrase ‘Zuriel, son of Abihail’ (sce ZURIEL). 
2. ‘Wife’ of Abishur, 1 Ch 2% 8. Daughter of 
Eliab, son of Jesse, and Soe NOH a niece of 


David’s. The only assagre (2 Ch 11/8) where she is 
mentioned is slightly corrupt; but, according to 
the most probable emendation, Abihail was the 


mother of Rechoboam’s wife Mahalath. According 
to another interpretation, Abihail was wife of 
Rehoboam ; but this is not the natural sense of the 
Heb. text, and is out of harmony with the context ; 
vv.}9 20 imply that only one wife has been mentioned. 
4. In this case the name occurs only in 1 Ch 5" 
in a Gadite Kole Oey ; this Abihail was aTere nay 
a clan resident in Gilead. 8. Father of Esther, and 
uncle of Mordecai (Est 2 97). Lor the curious 
variant of LXX, which gives the regular LXX 
equivalent of Abinadab, it is dificult to account. 
G. B. Gray. 
ABIHU (xax ‘he is father’), second son of 
Aaron by Elisheba (Ex 6%, Nu 3? 26, 1 Ch 6 
24!) : accompanied Moses to the top of Sinai (Fx 
241-9): admitted to the priest’s office (Ex 28!): 
slain for offering strange fire (Lv 10" 2, Nu 34 268, 
1 Ch 24°). W. ©. ALLEN. 


ABIHUD (13x ‘my father is majesty ’).—A 
Benjamite, son of Bela (1 Ch 8’). See GENEALOGY. 


ABIJAH (73x ‘Jah is my father’).—1. King of 
Judah (max, 2 Ch 1321), He is called Abijam 
(Vulg. Abiain), 1 KK 14%! 1517-8 Nestle explains 
this as equivalent to oyax ‘father of the people’; 
but since Abijah is read by thirteen of Kennicott’s 
and de Rossi’s MSS, supported by the LXX 
'ABiov, Abijam is probably a mistake. As being 
the eldest son of Maacah, the favourite wife of 
Rehoboam, his father oppainted him ‘to be chief, 
even the prince among his brethren; for he was 
minded to make him king’ (2 Ch 11"). His mother’s 
name is variously given as Maacah the daughter 
of Abishalom (1 WK 15?)(Absalom, 2 Ch 11%-!), or 
Micaial the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah (2 Ch 13%). 
Sce MAAcAH. Ile reigned about two years, from 
the eighteenth to the twentieth year of Jeroboam. 
There is probably no reign the accounts of which 
in Kings and Chronicles are so diserepant as that 
of Abijah. In Kings there is nothing related of 
him except that ‘he walked in all the sins of his 
father,’ and that ‘there was war between Abijain 
and Jeroboam’; and, in the history of Asa, an 
incidental allusion to ‘things that Abijah had 
dedicated’ for the temple. In fact, as in the case 
of Jchoram (2 Kk 8"), he was spared by God 
merely on account of the divine promise to David. 
But in Chronicles not only is there much additional 
historical matter, but Abijah seems to be a great 
and good man, and he is made the utterer of a sort 
of manifesto of the theocratic principles of Judah. 
The desultory warfare implied in kites becomes 
in Chronicles one decisive pitched battle fought in 
the territory of Ephraim, in which Abijah’s army 
of 400,000 slay 500,000 out of the 800,000 mar- 
shalled by Jeroboam. The battle is preceded by 
an oration spoken on Mt. Zemaraim by Abijah. 
After strongly aflirming the divine right of the 
Navidic line, he dwells on the previous impiety of 
Jeroboam’s rebellion against Rechoboam when the 
latter ‘was young and tender-hearted, and could 
not withstand them ; and now ye think to withstand 
the kingdom of the Lord in the hands of the sons of 
David.’ The gods and priests of Judah and Israel are 
sharply contrasted : ‘ Whosoever cometh to conse- 
crate himself with a young bullock and seven rams, 
the same may be a priest of them that are no gods.’ 
The ceremonial of the daily worship at Jerusalem is 
minutely described, and the tavalty of Judah to 
J” is twice affirmed. The battle which follows 
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reads like an echo of the heroic age of Israel. 
‘Jeroboam caused an ambushment to come about 
behind them... . the priests sounded with the 
trumpets (cf. Nu 10° 31°, Jos 6%), then the men 
of Judah gave a shout (cf. Jos 6”); and as the men 
of Judah shouted, it came to pass that God smote 
Jeroboam and all Israel.’ Three cities of Israel 
were taken: Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ephron. The 
last two are otherwise unknown, unless I;phron 
or Ephrain (RVm) be the same as Ephraim (2 5 
13°, Jn 1154). Bethel must soon have been re- 
covered by Baasha (2 Ch 16'). After this we are 
told that Abijah ‘waxed mighty, and took unto 
himself fourteen wives.’ Presumably most of his 
thirty-eight children were born before he came to 
the throne. The Chronicler mentions as his au- 
thority for this reign the commentary (Midrash) 
of the prophet Iddo, who was also one of the 
biographers of Rchoboam. 

2. Samuel’s second son, who with his brother 
Joel judged at Beersheba (1 S 8’). Their corrupt 
administration of justice was one of the reasons 
alleged by the elders of Israel in justification of 
their demand for a king. The RV retains the 
spelling Abiah in 1 Ch 6”, 

3. A son of Jeroboam I. who died in childhood. 
His mother having gone disguised to the prophet 
Ahijah to inquire if he should recover, received the 
heavy tidings of the future annihilation of the 
house of Jeroboam, and of the immediate death of 
her child, ‘taken away from the evil to come’: 
‘And all Isracl shall mourn for him, and bury him ; 
for he only of Jeroboam shall come to the grave, 
because in him there is found some good thing 
toward the LORD the God of Israel in the house o 
Jeroboam’ (1 K 141), 

4.1 Ch 24% One of the ‘heads of fathers’ 
houses’ of the sons of Eleazar, who gave his name 
to the 8th of the 24 courses of priests, the arrange- 
ment of whom is ascribed to David (1 Ch 48, 
2 Ch 8%) To this course Zacharias, the father 
of John the Baptist, belonged (Lk 1°) Tt is 
robable that this clan, and not an individual, is 
indicated in the lists of priests who ‘ went a with 
Zerubbabel’ (Neh 124), LAX omits this and other 
names in Neh 12 (they are supplied by 8%"), and in 
the list of priests who ‘sealed unto the covenant’ in 
the time of Nehemiah (10%) (’Apecd, B, 8). Of the 
21 names in Neh 10, 13 occur in nearly the same 
order in a list of 22in ch. 12, while three others are 
very similar; and of the names in these two lists 
9 are found in the names of David’s courses. On 
the other hand, ‘the book of the genealocy of 
them that came up at the first’ (Neh 7, zr 2) 
mentions only four families of priests, nor do there 
seem to have been more in the time of Ezr (1038-2), 

8. A son of Becher, son of Benjamin, 1 Ch 78. 

6. RV retains ‘Abiah,’ 1 Ch 24, Wife of 
Hezron, eldest son of Perez, son of Judah. She 
was probably daughter of Machir (27). 

7. Wife of Ahaz, and mother of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 29'), named Abi, 2 K 18%. Her father 
Zechariah is possibly mentioned in Is 84. 


N. J. D. WHITE. 
ABIJAM.—Sce ABUATI, 


ABILENE (’AfAnv}), Lk 3!.—A tetrarchy about 
A.D. 26 in Syria (Jos. Ané. XVIII. vi. 10, XIX. v. 1, 
XX. vii. 1; Wars, 11. xi. 5), the cap. being at Abila 
on the N. slope of Hermon. The ruins of Abila 
surround a small village on the right bank of the 
river at Sik Wddy Barada, ‘the market of the 
valley of the Abana River.’ The name has given 
rise to a local tradition (based on the Koran) that 
Cain here buried Abel, whose tomb is shown at a 
large tank cut in the rock on the top of a clitf to 
the south. Itis also preserved in the Latin text 
of Lucius Verus, on the N. side of the rock-cut 
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passage of the Rom. road W. of the town. The 
region of Abilene is also noticed in a Gr. text 
found in 1873 at Burkush on Hermon, showin 
that the district included the Antilebanon and 
Hermon, N.W. of Damascus. There is a ceme- 
tery at Abila of ltom. rock-cut tombs on the left 
of the stream, which here forms a cascade. They 
are adorned with bas-relief busts, and there are 
several tombstones with Gr. texts, giving tle names 
of Lucius, Archelaus, Phedistus, Antonia, and 
Philander. N. of the river and E. of the town are 
foundations of a small Rom. temple. 
LITERATURS.—Reland, Paldstina, p. 527 ff.; Robinson, Later 
BR, pp. 479-484; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, p. 352¢. ; 
Sohiirer, HJ /> 1. {i. 886-889 ; Conder, Tent-Work in Pal. p. 127; 
a Zeitschrift des deutschen Palistina-Vereing, vili. 40; 


SWP Special Papers; Waddington, Inscrip. Gree. et Lat. dela 
Syrie, @.v. ‘ Abila.’ GC. RR. CONDER. 
ABILITY.—Both in OT and NT ability occurs 
in two senses, which must be distinguished. 1. It 
signifies material capacity, resources, wealth, as 
Ezr 2° ‘They gavo after their a. (Heb. ‘acc. as 
his hand may reach’) into the treasury’; Lv 278 
‘According to the a. of him that vowed shall the 
priest value him.’ Cf, LXX of Ly 25% with Ac 
11” below ; and 
‘Out of my lean and low ability 
Pll lend you something.’ 
—Shakespeare, 7. N. fil. 4. 
This is the meaning also of Ac 11” ‘Then the 
disciples, every man according to his a., deter- 
mined to send relief unto the brethren,’ though 
the original is a verb, cadws evropetrdé ris, meaning 
‘ace. as each prospered.’ 2. It signifies personal 
capacity, strength of body or of mind. Thus 
Dn 14 ‘Such as had a. (m5) in them to stand in 
the king’s palace’; Mt 25" ‘He gave talents .. . 
to every man according to his several a. (Suvapis).’ 
So Wis 13%, Sir 3% AVm. In modern Eng. a. is 
almost confined to mental capacity, though one 
hears it locally used of physical strength. In 
the sense of wealth the Jatest example found is 
in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 
J. HASTINGS. 
ABIMAEL (x32, perhaps = ‘father is God,’ 
but the force of the 5 1s uncertain) was one of the 
Joktanids or (S.) Arabians (see art. JOKTAN), 
Gn 10% (J), 1 Ch 1. Nothing further is known 
of this tribe, but it is markworthy that another 
name of the same peculiar formation, viz. whyosr, 
has been found on the S. Arabian inscriptions ; see 
D, H. Miller in ZDMG 1883, p. 18. 
G. B. Gray. 
ABIMELECH (ado°38 ‘Melech [Malki or Molech] 
is father’).—41. A king of Gerar mentioned in con- 
nexion with the history of Abraham, Gn 20!-7 
2122-83 (both E), and of Isaac, Gn 267-1- 8-8 (both J). 
With all their points of difference, it appears im- 
possible to resist the conclusion that we have in J 
and I two variants of the same story. In both the 
patriarch resorts to the same method of defence to 
poker himself from the same danger (20? 267); in 
th A. is righteously indignant at the deceit 
practised upon him (20% 26)°); in both a treaty is 
entered into with A, (214% 26%); in both Phicol 
(2174 26%) and Beersheba (21°? 26) are mentioned. 
In all probability J has preserved the earlier form 
of the tradition, acc. to which Isaac, and not 
Abraham, was the patriarch concerned. The 
sschatey story in Gn 12% (where Pharaoh of 
t takes the place of A. of Gerar) is also from 
a Jahwistic source, but scarcely from the same 
pen as 267", If the title J' be adopted for the 
utter, we may designate the other J?, whether we 
accept or not of Kuenen’s theory that he edited a 
Judean recension of J. 


LitgrRatorB.—Oomm:; of Dillm. and Del. on Gen. Ul. citt.; 
Cornill, Hinlett.2 64f.; Wildeboer, Lit. d. A.7. 78,’ 188; 


Kautzsch u. Socin, Genesis; W. R. Smith, OTJC2 416; Kuenen, 
Hexateuch, 234, 252. 

2. A king of Gath acc. to title of Ps 341, Here 
A. is possibly a mistake for Achish (cf. 18 214), 
a better known Phil. name being substituted for a 
Jess familiar one, or it aay be that Abimelech is 
less a personal name than a title of Phil. kings like 
Egyp. Pharaoh (see Oxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.), 

8. This A. is generally reckoned one of the 
judges (so in Jv 10', but probably not by editor of 
9norin1§S 12"). Acc. to Jy 8* (R) he was a son 
of Gideon by a Shechemite concubine. Upon his 
father’s death he gained over ‘his mother’s 
brethren’ in Shechem, and with the aid of a hired 
troop of ‘vain and light fellows’ murdered all his 
70 brothers except the youngest, Jotham, who con- 
trived to escape. <A. then ascended the throne 
and assumed él kingly title (9!°). Jotham, leav- 
ing his place of concealment, spoke at Mt. Gerizim 
his well-known parable (vv.7-#!), which was calcu- 
lated to sow dissension amongst the Shechemites, 
who were partly of Can. and partly of Isr. blood. 
After three years both sections were weary of 
the rule of A., who seems to have taken up his 
residence elsewhere (vv.22"%), Gaal, the leader 
of the Israchte faction (see, however, Moore on 
Je 9%), made such Dia! in Shechem that 
Zebul, the governor, an adherent of <A., was 
obliged to feign compliance with his designs. AITl 
the while, however, he was keeping A. secretly 
informed of the revolutionary movement, and sug- 

esting methods of checking it (vv.72-8), At lengt 

‘A. advanced to attack the city, and Gaal was 
completely routed, and after his defeat expelled 
by Zebul (vv.*). In a second day’s fight A. 
captured Shechem and put to the sword all the 
inhabitants that fell inte his hands. A number 
having taken refuge in the temple of El-berith, 
he burned the building over their heads (vv.4-*), 
Sometime afterwards A. met his death while 
besieging Thebez. Being struck down by a 
millstone which a woman flung from the wall, he 
ordered his armour-bearer to kill him in order to 
escape the disvrace of perishing by the land of a 
woman (vv.5"57), 

The above is a reasonable and in general self- 
consistent narrative, but there are not a few points 
of detail where the course of events is involved in 
considerable obscurity, Zebul upon any theory 
plays a double part, but it is not quite certain 
whether there was to the last a complete under- 
standing between him and A. Kittel thinks there 
was, and supposes that Z. was put to death by the 
Shechemites after they discovered his treachery. 
Wellhausen, on the contrary, believes that he per- 
ished along with the Shechemites, A. having come 
to regard him as the real instigator of the revolt, 
and refusing to be propitiated by the offering of 
Gaal as a scape-goat. It is further doubtful 
whether A. himself acted in the interests of the 
Can. or of the Isr., but at all events Wellhausen 
rightly remarks that ‘the one permanent fruit of 
his activity was that Shechem was destroyed as 8 
Can. city and rebuilt for Israel’ (cf. 1 K 12)-*). 

The story of A. in Jg 9 is the natural sequel of 
the version of Gideon’s hist. contained in 8‘-*’ (note 
also how the sentiments of Jotham’s parable agree 
with 82 ynless, indeed, these latter two verses 
are an 8th cent. interpolation). The narrative is 
one of the oldest in OT, belonging to the same type 
as the narratives concerning the minor judges. It 
is free from Deuter. touches and turns of expression, 
and may in its present form date from the carliest 

ears of the monarchy. Its purpose is to show 
10w the murder of Gideon’s sons was avenged on 
A. and the Shechemites, who were practically his 
accomplices (9°7, cf. vv.” 6-24), Budde attributes 
the preservation of the story to E, who, however, 


10 ABINADAB 


ABNER 


himself composed the Jotham parable. Moore 
considers that it is possible to disentangle two 
narratives, (A) vv.22-2- 92-45. 55! cognate with which 
are vv.!-2!, (B) vv.%-41, The first of these he would 
assign to E, the second toJ. This scheme has the 
advantage of removing a good many dilliculties 
presented by the chapter in its present form. 

Literatony.--Cornill, #intett.2 66; Wildeboer, Lit. d. A.T. 
38, 82, 232; Driver, LO7'157 ; Wellhausen, Comp. d. Hex, 227 ff., 
363 ff.; Budde, ficht, uw. Sam. 1179%.; Kittel, Hist. of Leb, ii. 
18n.,18n., 82n., 85 ff.; Moore, Judges, 237 tf. 

4, A priest, the son of Abiathar, ace. to 1 Ch 
1816, where, however, the reading of MT. ‘ Abime- 
lech the sun of Abiathar,’ is obviously a mistake 
for ‘Abiathar the son of AAimelech ’ (cf. 28 8! and 
notes on it by Budde in Haupt’s Sacred Bhs. of OT, 
and by Kittel in Kautzsch’s 4.7.). See ABIATHAR. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ABINADAB (a7;38 ‘father is generous’; LXX 
always ’ApewaddS (A ‘AuwaddB), except at 1S 31’, 
where B (but not A) reads Twvaddf8).—1. Owner of 
the house whither the ark was brought a the 
men of Kirjath-jearim after the catastrophe at 
Beth-Shemesh (1 5 7'), whence it was subsequently 
removed hy David, 2S 6%, 1 Ch 187, 
its sta 
Abinadab. 2. The secon 
mentioned in the narrative of 1 S 16 as not being 
the elect of J” for the kingdom. He _ accoin- 

anied his brothers Kliab and Shammah to join 
Baars army against the Philistines—1l 8S 168 17%, 
1Ch 28, 3, A son of Saul slain in the battle of 
Mt. Gilboa, 1 S 3l?’=1 Ch 10% Otherwise men- 
tioned only in the genealogies of Chronicles, 1 Ch 
833 939, But ef. art. Isivr. 4 On Abinadab in 
1K 4" (AV, not RV), see BEN-ABINADAB. 

G. B. GRAY. 

ABINOAM (oxiax ‘father is pleasantness’), the 
father of Barak, is mentioned both in the song 
(Jg 5'*) and the prose narrative (Jg 4%!) of the 
campaign of Barak and Deborah against the 
Canaanites. G. B. Gray. 


ABIRAM (o7 3x ‘my father is the Exalted One’). 
—1. The son of Elinb, a Reubenite, who with 
Dathan (which see) conspired against Moses 
(Nu l6te, Dt 11%, Ps 106!7), 2. The firstborn 
son of Hiel the Bethelite, on whom the curse 
fell for rebuilding Jericho (1 K 16%). 

G. HARFORD-BATTERSRY. 

ABISHAG (3y'38, meaning uncertain: possibly 
‘father has wandered ’).—A very Beaaisral ouny 
Shunammitess who was bronght to comfort David 
in his extreme old age, according to the advice of 
his servants, 1 K 12% After David’s death, 
Abishay, as his father’s widow, was asked in 
marriage by Adonijah; the request was refused 
by Solomon, who appears to have secn in it a 
renewal of Adonijah’s claim to the throne, 1 
K 212-24. of, W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, 
p. 89 f. G. B. GRAY. 


ABISHAT (‘y'2, but ‘vax 2S 10’, 1 Ch 216 11” 
1812 1911.15 « My father is Jesse’).—A. appears from 
1 Ch 2! to have been the eldest son of Zeruiah, 
David’s sister. More impetuous -than the crafty 
Joab, but equally im Mneatles ‘hard’ (28 3% 19”), 
the first mention of Abishai (1 S 26°) presents him 
to us as already one of the most daring and devoted 
of David’s followers. He volunteers to go down 
with David to Saul’s camp by night, and is only 
prevented by David’s veneration for the king’s 
sacred office from siniting Saul ‘to the earth at one 
stroke.’ We next find him (2 S 2" ™) with his 
two brothers at that battle of Gibeon which had 
such fatal results, first to Asahel, and ultimately 

_ to Abner, in whose treacherous murder by Joab, 
Abishai shared as joint avenger of blood (2 8 


320. 59), 
ate (cf. 2K 14’), which igs ascribed to David in 
2 8 
(1 K 1225 16), ig attributed to Abishai in 1 Ch 18". 
In the war that was caused b 
David’s envoys, Joab gave Abishai command of 
the second division against the Ammonites, while 
he himself opposed the Syrians (2 S 10!%}4), 
Abishai’s character is well brought out in the story 
of David’s flight, when he retorts the abuse of 
Shimei in true Oriental style, and is impatient 
to slay the offender at once 3 

Shimei’s subsequent abject submission 
Abishai to forgive the man that had ‘cursed the 
Lord’s anointed’ 
Absalom, Abishai shared the command of David’s 
army with Joab and Ittai (18? 1), 


During 
here it was kept by Elcazar, son of 
son of Jesse, specially 


Adonijah. 
mentioned among the leaders of cither side. 


The victory in the Valley of Salt over 
(Syrians), and to Joab in Is 60 title 
Hanun’s insult to 


S 16°"), Nor could 
induce 


(197), In the battle with 
In 28S 208 
the name Joab should probably be substituted 
for that of Abishai (so Jos, Ant. vil. xi. 6, the 
Syr. vers., Wellhausen, Thenius, and Driver), and 
v.’ read asin the LXX: ‘And there went out 
after him Abishai and Joab’s men,’ ete. It is 
natural to suppose that Abishai connived at the 
murder of Amasa by Joab, 28 20! (so Josephus). 
His special exploits were, rescuing David from 
Ishbi-benob, 2 8 21”, and slaying three hundred 
men, 2338 ‘These feats earned for him the first 
lace ‘of the three in the second rank’ (1 Ch 114, 
tVin), the other two being probably Joab and 
Benaiah ; the first three being Jashobeam, Eleazar, 


and Shammah. 


Abishai probably died before the rebellion of 
lf he had been alive, he must have been 


N. J. D. WHITE. 
ABISHALOM.—Sec art. ABSALOM. 


ABISHUA (yx, meaning uncertain; perhaps 
‘father is wealth.’—1. According to the genealo- 


gies of Chron., where alone the naine occurs, 
gon of Phinchas and father of Bukki, 1 Ch 64 %, 


Ezr 7°; cf. 1 Es 8? and art. ABISUE. 2 A Ben- 


jamite ; presumably the name was that of a clan, 
since other names in the context are certainly clan 


names, 1 Ch 8*; cf. Nu 26%", G. B. GRAY. 

ABISHUR (we"ss ‘father is a wall’).---A Jerah- 
meelite described as ‘son’ of Shammai; Abihail 
was his wife, and Ahban and Molid his children 
(1 Ch 286), 


ABISSEI (AV Abisei).—One of the ancestors of 
Ezra (2 Es ]*), ealled in 1 Ch 64 ABISILUA, and in 
1 Es 8? ABISUE. 


ABISUE (LXX, B ’Afeoal, A ’ABSicoval) 1 Es 8%, 
AV Abisum, is identical with Abishua. 


ABITAL (Syrax ‘father is dew’), wife of David, 
to whom, during his residence in Hebron, she 
bore Shephatiah, 25 34=1 Ch 3". 


ABITUB (210'3x), 1 Ch 8", and ABIUD (‘Afiodd), 
Mt 18, See GENEALOGY. 


ABJECT, now only an adj., was formerly also 
a subst. and a verb. As a subst., meaning the 
dregs of the people, abject is found in Ps 351 
‘The abjects (0°33, Vm ‘smiters’) gathered them- 
selves together against me.’ Cf. T. Bentley (1582), 
‘O Almightie God: which raisest up the abjects, 
and exaltest the miserable from the dunghill,’ 
Monu. Matr. tii. 328; G. Herbert, ‘Servants and 


abjects flout me,’ 7'rmple : Sacrifice, 36. 


J. HASTINGS. 
ABNER, 33x (1r34 1 S_ 14°), ‘my father is 


Ner,’ or ‘is a lamp.’ Saul’s first cousin, accord- 
ing to 1 S 14% 5 (the more probable account), 


ABNER 
but uncle according to 1 Ch 8-8 98-3, Jos. 
follows Chronicles in Ané. VI. iv. 3, but Samuel in 
vi. vi. 6. The language used of him by David, 
‘Art not thou a valiant man, and who is like to 
thee in Israel?’ (1 8 26%); ‘Know ye not that 
‘there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in 
Israel?’ (2S 3°8), is not inconsistent with the re- 
corded facts of Abner’s life, although the one 
speech was uttered in a tone of banter, and the 
other possibly dictated by motives of policy. As 
captain of the host (1 5 14° 175), Abner sat next 
Saul] at the banquet (1 S 20%), and Jay near him in 
the camp (265-7), A Jewish tradition (Jerome, Qu. 
Heb. in loc.) states that the witch of Endor was 
Abner’s mother. On Saul’s death Abner secured 
for Ishbosheth the allegiance of all the tribes 
except Judah (2 S 2%), He placed the fecble 
king at Mahanaim, while he himself conducted the 
war with David west of Jordan. One of the 
battles—that of the pool of Gibeon—is detailed on 
account of its fatal results. Here we have evidence 
of Abner’s comparative mildness of character. It 
is possible that the preliminary encounter of the 
champions of the two armics was suggested by him 
in order to decide the claims of the rival houses 
without unnecessary bloodshed. Then we have 
his reiterated reluctance to slay Asahel, and, finally, 
his protest against the unnaturalness of the war: 
‘Shall the sword devour for ever? ... How long 
shall it be ere thou bid the people return from 
following their brethren ?’ 

As the war proceeded in David’s favour ‘ Abner 
made himself strong in the house of Saul’ (25 3°). 
This rendering lends some plausibility to Ishbosh- 
eth’s insinuation that he was aiming at the 
crown by a liaison with the late king’s concubine 
(cf. 2S 128 167, 1 K 238%), The indignation, 
however, with which Abner repelled the charge, 
and the absence of self-sceking in his subsequent 
conduct, support the paraphrase of AV and KkVm, 
‘showed himself strong for (2) the house of Saul.’ 

Be that as it may, the accusation alienated 
Abner, who forthwith declared that he would 
accomplish J'’’s will by making David king over 
all Israel. He entcred at once into negotia- 
tions both with David and the elders of Israel and 
Benjamin. David, on his part, astutely demanded 
as a preliminary the restitution of Michal, who 
would be at once a link with the house of Saul 
and a living memorial of David’s carly prowess. 
Ishbosheth’s shudowy authority was made use of 
to carry out this condition. Abner was now 
hospitably entertained by David at Hebron, and 
had scarcely depart: d to fulfil his engagements to 
David when Joab returned from a foray. Asahel’s 
death was still unavenged ; here was a plausible 
pretext for ridding himself of a dangerous rival; 
so Joab secretly recalled Abner, and with the 
connivance of Abishai treacherously murdered him 
in the gate of Hebron, a city of refuge. The 
enormity of this crime called forth from David a 
hitter curse (2 S 3) on the erpetrator, and was 
never forgotten by him (1 re 2°. 32), Abner was 
buried in Hebron, amidst the lamentations of the 
nation. The king himself acted as chief mourner, 
and honoured the dead warrior with an clegy which 
pithily expresses the strange irony of fate by which 
the princely Abner died a death suitable to a pro- 
fane and worthless man. (Heb. ‘was A. to die [%.e. 
ought he to have ee} as Nabal dieth?’) The dismay 
caused by Abner’s death (2 S 4!) seems to prove 
that neither Ishbosheth nor his subjects in general 
had realised Abner’s defection. The inevitable 
crisis was hastened, and by a curious chance the 
head of the murdered Ishbosheth was buried in 
Abner’s grave (2 § 4'*), We learn from the 
Chronicler that Abner dedicated certain spoil for 
the repairs of the tabernacle (1 Ch 26*8), and that 


ABOMINATION i 


his son Jaasiel was captain of Benjamin in David’s 
reign (1 Ch 277). N. J. D. WHITE, 


ABODE.—1i. The past tense of ABIDE (which 
see). 2. In Jn 14% (* We will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him’) a. is tr. of the same 
word (“ov}) which in Jn 14? is rendered MANSION 
(which see). J. HASTINGS. 


ABOMINATION.—Four separate Heb. words 
are thus rendered in OT (sometimes with the 
variation abominable thing), the application of 
which is in many respects very different. (1) The 
commonest of these words is 43y\n, which expresses 
most generally the idea of something loathed (cf. 
the verb, Mic 3°), esp. on religious grounds: thus 
Gn 432 ‘to eat food with the Hebrews is an 
abomination to the Eyyptians,’—a strong ex- 

ression of the exclusiveness with which the 
ugyptians viewed foreigners, esp. such as had no 
regard for their religious scruples; thus, on 
account of their veneration for the cow (which was 
sacred to Isis), they would not use the knife or 
cooking utensil of a Greek, which might have been 
employed in prenamme the flesh of a cow as food 
(Hdt. li. 41); Gn 46% ‘every shepherd is an 
abomination to the Egyptians,’—shepherds, viz., 
were ranked, it seems, with the Bovxédu, whose 
occupation was deemed a degrading one, who from 
living with their herds in reed cottages on the 
marshes were called marshmen, and who are 
depicted on the monuments as dirty, unshaven, 

oorly clad, and even as dwarfs and deformed (cf. 

el. ad loc.; Birch-Wilkinson, Anc. Lg. 1878, i. 


288 f., ii. 444; Wiedemann, //crodots zweites Buch, 


1890, p. 371 f.; Erman, Life in Anc. Eg. p. 439); 
Ex 8* (°6) the Israelites are represented as unwilling 
to sacrifice ‘the abomination of the Egyptians’ in 
Egy ot itself, with allusion, probably, to animals 
which the Egyptians abstained religiously from 
sacrificing, though they were sacrificed freely by 
the Hebrews, os the cow, which was sacred to [sis, 
the bull, unless it was pronounced by the priests to 
be xa@apés, or free from the sacred marks of Apis 
(Ilerodotus’ statements on this point are not 
entirely borne out by the monuments, but there 
seems to be some foundation for them), sheep at 
Thebes, and goats [according to Wiedemann, an 
error for rams] in Mendes (Hat. ii. 38, 41, 42, 46; 
cf. Bireh-Wilk. ii. 460, iii. 108 f., 304 f.; Wiede- 
mann, é.c. pp. 180-182, 183, 187 f., 106 f., 218 f.). 

Two special usages may be noted: (a) the phrase 
Jehovah's abomination, of idolatry or practices 
connected with it, or of characters or acts moral] 
displeasing to God, Dt 7 125! 17! 1812 225 9319 18) 
25! 2725 (cf. 244, Lk 16"), Pr 334 11% 1272 158: 0 26 
16° 1725 202° 3 (comp. in a Phon. inscription, ap. 
Driver, Samuel, p. xxvi, the expression Neh. 
toreth’s abomination,’ of the violation of a tomb) ; 
(6) esp. in the plur., of heathen or immoral 
practices, pr ally in H and Ezk, as Lv 18? %- 27. 

-8 2018, Dt 131814) 174 18% 12 9018 Jer 719 39% 1K 
14%, 2 K 162 212 1 Ezk 59: 11 73 4.8.9 go 13. 15 ete. (43 
times in Ezk), rarely of an actual idol, 2 K 23 (of 
Milcom), Is 44, and perhaps Dt 3236, 

(2) 5:39, the technical term for stale sacrificial 
flesh, which has not been eaten within the pre- 
scribed time, only Lv 7}8 19’, Ezk 44 (where the 
prophet protests that he has never partaken of it), 
and (plur.) Is 65“. For distinction this might be 
rendered refuse meat; the force of the allusion in 
Ezk 4’, Is 65, in particular, is entirely lost by Lhe 
rendering ‘abominable thing’ of AV, RV. 

(3) pay, the technical term for the flesh of pro- 
hibited animals (see article UNCLEAN), Lv 7? 
] 120-18, 20. 23. 41. 42 (of, the corresponding verb, v.?!: 18 # 


20%): this sense of the word gives the point te 
Ezk 8”, Is 6627. 


PRY would be best represented by 


12 ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION 


ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION 


detestation, or detestable thing (cf. detest for the 
verb, Dt 7%), Note that in Dt 14° abomination is 
nayin, not the technical pay used in Ly 11. 

(4) ype, allied in etymology to (3), but in usage 
confined almost exclusively toobjects connected with 
idolatry, and chiefly a contemptuous designation 
of heathen deities themselves: first in Hos 9! ‘and 
became detestations like thatwhich ey loved’ (Baal 
of Peor, named just before); more frequently in 
writers of the age of Jer and Ezk, viz. Dt 29'6 0%, 
Jer 417% (= 3244) 1377 16}4, Ezk 5" 720 ] ] 28 22 OQ? 8. 80 
3733, 1 K 115° Milcom the detestation of the Ammon- 
ites,’ v.77, 2 K 2313 (not of Milcom), v.74; also 
Is 663, Zec 9%. In AV, RV, where this word 
occurs beside nayin (No. 1), as Ezk 5" 7° (and Ezk 
37°35, even where it stands alone), it is rendered for 
distinction detestable thing; and either this or 
detestation would be the most suitable Eng. 
equivalent for it. S. R. DRIVER. 


ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION, THE (rd 
Bodduyua tis dpnuwoews), Mt 24) Mk 13%, 
‘spoken of by Daniel the prophet,’ the appearance 
of which, ‘standing é¢y rérqy dyly (Mt), or Sov ob 
det (Mk),’ is mentioned by Christ as the signal for 
the flight of Christians from Judea, at the time of 
the approaching destruction of Jerus, The Gr. 
phrase is borrowed from Dn 9” LXX Béé\uypa roy 
éepnuwceww (so heod.), I! LAX  Bééddvypa 
épnuwcews (Theod. Bd. ypamcopévov), 12% LX 7d 

dédvypa, Tis éonuwoews (Theod. Bd. ép.); ef. 83 (LXX, 
“heod.) 4 duaprla épnudoews. ‘The Heb. in the first 
of these passages is op¥9 o'yipy, in the second ppyn 
oko, in the third op’ pipe, in the last op yysn. 
yew is the word explained under ABOMINATION (4), 
as being often the contemptuous designation of a 
heathen god or idol. opt’9 and oY are, however, 
difficult, ope’ elsewhere (only Ezr 9%) means 
horrifiel ; or’ means usually desolate (as La 1*?*), 
though it might also (as ptep. of opy¥, Ezk 2616 27% 
al.) mean horrified as well; in Dn, however 
(supposing the text to be sound), the exigencics of 
the sense have obliged many commentators to sup- 

ose that the Pocl conjug. has a trans, force ; hence 

tV 97 ‘one that maketh desolate’; 118% ‘and they 
shall profane the sanctuary, even the fortress, and 
shall take away the continual burnt-offering, and 
they shall set up the abomination that maketh 
desolate’: 12 ‘from the time that the continual 
burnt-offering shall be taken away, and the 
abomination that maketh desolate set up’; so 8* 
“ope pyinn ‘the transgression that maketh desolate’ (the 
form ony might just be a ptep. Poel with the pb 
dropped ; Ges.-K. §§ 55 KR. 1, 52. 2 R. 6). In spite, 
however, of the uncertuinty as regards ope (or 
vunwd), the general sense of 11°! and 12!" is clear. 
Dn 117- deals with the history of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and v.*! refers to the desecration of the 
temple by the troops of Antiochus, the subsequent 
suspension of the daily burnt-offering and other 
religious services (which lasted for three years), 
and to the erection on 15 Chislev, B.c. 168, of a 
small idol-altar (Swués) upon the Altar of burnt- 
offering (1 Mac 1-5), 12" (like 8!§) is another 
reference to the same events. It is remarkable, 
now, that in 1 Mac 1° the idol-altar is called by 
exactly the same nane that is used in the Bk. 
of Dn-—@xoddunocay BbddrAuvypua epnuwoews eri 7d 
duccacripov (cf. 6’). Dn 9? is very difhenlt; but, 
as the reference in N'T' is rather to 11° and 12", 
it need not here be further considered; LXX, 
Theod., however, it may be noted, have kal émi 7d 
lepdv BoéAvypya Tov épnuwoewy. Of the Srexine 
expression oo” P\py, now, a clever and plausible 
explanation has been suggested by Nestle (7A TW 
1884, p. 248; cf. Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, p. 
105; Bevan, Dan. p. 193), viz. that it is a con- 
temptuous allusion to aoe >ya Baal of heaven, a 


title found often in Phen. and (with joe for oor) 
Aram. inscriptions, and the Sem. equivalent of 
the Gr. Zevs: according to 2 Mac 6? Antiochus 
desired to make the temple a sanctuary of Zeds 
’OAvprtos, —ns his coins show (Nestle, Marginalien, 
p. 42, who cites Babelon, Les Luis de Syrie, pp. xiv, 
xIviil), his patron deity,—who in the Syr. vers. of 
the same passage is actually called pow 9ya Baal of 
heaven, pon this view, we are Alene from the 
necessity of searching for a meaning of ow in 
exact accordance with the context; the fwds 
(with, possibly, an image connected with it) erected 
by the Syrians upon the Altar of burnt-offering 
was termed derisively by the Jews the ‘desolate 
abomination,’ the ‘abomination’ being the altar 
(and image?) of Zeus (Baal), and ‘desolate’ 
(shomém) being just a punning variation of 
‘heaven’ (sh@maim). The Gr, trs. of Dn and 1 Mac, 
in 80 far as they supposed the expression to mean 
Bbdduypa éepnudocews, no doubt understood the 
idolatrous emblem to involve, by its erection, the 
desertion of the temple by its usual worshippers, 
and ullimately its actual ‘desolation’ (see 1 Mac 
44), 113! and 8 (the subst. with the art., the 
ptep. withont it), and still more (if, as is probable, 
the reference be to the same idolatrous emblem) 
927 (the subst. plur., the ptep. sing.), are grammatic- 
aly dificult; but the text in these passages is 
perhaps not in its original form (cf. Bevan). 

As to the meaning of the expression in the 
prophecy of Christ, it is very difficult to speak with 
confidence. It would be most Hanalty under- 
stood (cf. Spitta, O/fenb. des Joh. 493-496) of some 
desecrating emblem, similar in general character to 
the altar or image erected by Antiochus, and of 
which that might be regarded as the prototype: 
but nothing exactly corresponding to this is 
recorded by history; the order which Caligula 
issued for the erection in the temple of a statue of 
himself, to which divine honours were to be paid, 
being not enforced (Jos. Ant, XVII. viii, 8). The 
three most usual explanations are--(1) the Nom, 
standards, to which sacrifices were offered by the 
Rom. soldiers in the temple, after 1t had been 
entered by ‘Titus (Jos. BU vi. vi. 1) ; (2) the desecra- 
tion of the temple by the Zealots, who seized it and 
made it their stronghold, shortly before the city 
was invested by Titus (0. Iv. iit. 6-8, cf. vi, 3 end); 
(3) the desolation of the temple-site by the heathen, 
at the time of its capture Ly Titus (sv Meyer). 
The term standing (which points to some concrete 
object) is a serious objection to the second 
and third of these explanations; it 18 soine 
objection, though not perhaps a fatal one, to the 
first, that it places the signal for fhght at the very 
last stage of the enemy’s successes, When even the 
dwellers in Juda (in view of whom the words are 
spoken) would scem no Jonger to need the warning. 
The erection of the imperial statue in the Temple 
was, hiuwever, only averted in the first instance 
by the earnest representations of the procurator 
Petronius and of King Agrippa I., and afterwards 
by Caligula’s own untimely Neneh (Schiirer, LJP 
I. ii. 99f.): the emperors order caused great 
alarm among the Jews, who even after his death 
(A.D. 41) continued to fear lest one of his successors 
should revive and enforce it (Pfleiderer, Das 
Urchrist. pp. 403~407; Mommsen, Provinces, ii. 
196 {f., 203 ff.); hence (as even the first explanation 
mentioned above leaves something to be desired) 
it may not be an unreasonable conjecture * that 
the lengnage of the original prophecy was more 
general, and that, during the years of agitation and 
tension which preceded the final struggle of A.D. 
70, it was modified so os to give more definite 
expression to such apprehensions; the masc. 


5 ae writer is indebted for this suggestion to his friend, Prof 
ay. 


ABOUT 


éornxéra, Which in Mk 134 is the best reading (x 
BL; so RV, ‘standing where he ought not’), would 
also lend itself more readily to this explanation 
than to any of those previously mentioned.* The 
supposition (Weiss) that the army of the heathen 
Romans is referred to, involves an unnatural 
application, both of the expression ‘abomination of 
desolation,’ and of the verb ‘standing.’ In the 
parallel passage of Lk (21) the phrascology of the 
earlier synoptists seems to have been not only (as 
in so many other cases) re-cast, but also coloured 
by the event (‘when ye see Jerus. encircled by 
armies, then know that her desolation hath drawn 
nigh’); a paraphrase snch as this, however, cannot 
fairly be deemed an authoritative interpretation of 
the expression used in Mt and Mk.t+ 
S. Rk. DRIVER. 

ABOUT.—As an adv. about is used in AV in 
the following obsolete expressions : — 14. ‘To lead 
about or go about = roam about, circuitously. 
The verb is mostly 339, which simply means to 
‘turn’: Ex 13% ‘God led the people about, 
through the way of the wilderness’; Jos 16% ‘ The 
border went about (RV ‘turned about’) eastward’; 
LS 15" ‘eset him up a place, and is gone abont 
and passed on’; Ee 2% ‘T went about (RV 
‘turned about,’ te. considered my past life) to 
cause my heart to despair.’ 2, ‘To go about=here 
and there, up and down: Jer 31% ‘ How long wilt 
thou go about (RV ‘hither and thither’), O thou 
backsliding danghter?’? 3. To go about=to seck, 
attempt: Jn 7 ‘Why go ye nbout to kill Me?’ 
RV gives ‘seek’ in Jn 7D 2) Ae 213), Ro 10°, 


‘ URBILY ° in Ae 248 26, and keeps ‘go about’ in 
Ac 9”. 4. To cast about=to turn round: Jer 414 


‘So all the people... cast about and returned.’ 
§. Thereabout=about that: Lk 245 ‘They were 
much perplexed thereabout.’ J. ILASTINGS. 


ABRAHAM.—-The narrative of the patriarch 
Abraham is contained in Gn 1178-25), and, as it 
stands before us, consists of a series of con- 
secutive stories or scenes from the patriarch’s 
life. It makes no pretence of being a complete 
biography. It may be doubted whether the 
compiler of the Hex. had any intention of pre- 
serving adil the extant traditions respecting <A. 
His purpose seems rather to have been to select 
from the traditions current among the Ilebrews 
such narratives a3 would best illustrate the origin 
of the Isr. nation, and would best set forth how 
the divine Providence had shielded the infancy of 
the chosen race, and had predestined it both to 
inherit the land of Can. and to be a blessing 
among the nations of the earth. As would be 
natural under the circumstances, the traditions 
relating to A. have special reference to sacred 
localities in Pal. ; but unfortunately they do not 
aflurd any very precise data for determining the 
age in a a he lived. ‘he compiler gives us a 
picture of A. which he derived apparently from 
three yroups of tradition. We will first briefly 
summarise the narrative, and then indicate the 


*® Those critics who (as Keim, Jesus of Naz. v. 237-239; cf. 
Holtzmann, Jandkomi., {, 259f., Hind. zum NT, p. 883 f., with 
the references) regard Mt 2415-28, Mik 1314-27, as an independent 
Jewish (or Jewish-Christian) apocalypse originating shortly before 
A.b. 70, which has been incorporated with our Lord’s discourse, 
can, of course, adopt still more readily the same explanation ; 
but it is difficult to think that even these verses, though par- 
ticular phrases may have been modified in the course of oral 
transmission, are without a substantial basis in the words of 
Christ. 

¢ Bousset (Der Antichrist, 1895, pp. 14, 98, 106f., 141f.), 
treating Mt 2415 f. (= Mk 1314) as purely eschatological, sup- 

gs the reference to be to the future Antichrist, who is 
requently described (on the basis of 2 Th 24) as sitting In the 
Temple, and receiving divine honours (e.g. by Irenswus, v. 25. 1, 
30. 4; see further ts in Bousset, p. 104f.); but it may he 
doubted whether the ew of Mt 2415, upon which this ex- 
planation depends, is correct. 
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vortions which belong to the separate sources of 
Laalition, according to the generally accepted 
results of critical analysis. 

Abram, Nahor, and Haran are sons of Terah. 
Their home is in Ur of the Chaldees (Gn 11°6*8), 
where Haran dies. A. marrics Sarai, who was his 
half-sister (Gn 20"). A. and his wife, with their 
nephew Lot, Haran’s son, accompany Terah, who 
migrates from Ur of the Chaldees, and journeys to 
Haran, where Terah dies (Gn 11% 8%) Jos 24%), 
Terah is said to have had Canaan in view when he 
set out upon his journey (Gn 11°), A. in Haran 
receives the divine command to quit his country 
and kindred, and accompanied by Lot enters the 
land of Can. He traverses the whole country ; 
and we are told in particular of Shechem and 
Bethel being places at which he halted, and, as his 
custom was, built an altar to J” (Cin 12)"), Driven 
by ao famine, A. journeys to Egypt, where, in 
cowardly fear for his own life, he says that Sarai 
is his sister, and does not acknowledge her as his 
wife. The princes of Egypt bring the report of 
Sarai’s beauty to Pharaoh king of Egypt, who 
sends to fetch her, has her placed.in his own 
harem, and loads A. with presents on her account. 
The intervention of J” alone delivers the mother of 
the promised race from her peril. Pharaoh leains 
of the wrong he is doing, through the plagues 
which befall his house. In great dudyeon he 
summons A., justly reproaches him for the decep- 
tion, and dismisses him and his belongings from 
Egypt (12!%?0), 

i and Lot return from Exypt to the district of 
Bethel ; but their possessions in flocks and herds 
have greatly increased. It proves impossible for 
two such large droves to hae close together. 
Constant disputes break ont between the retainers 
of the two chiefs. It is evident that they must 
separate. <A., though the elder, proposes the 
separation, and offers Lot the choice as to the 
region to which he shall go. Lot chooses the rich 
pasture-land of the Jordan valley, und departs. 
A. remains on the soil which has been promised 
him, and receives as a reward for his unselfishness 
a renewal of the divine prediction that his de- 
scendants shall inhabit it as their own (13). A. 
removes to Hebron (13!4), and while he is encamped 
there war breaks out in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. The kings of the towns in the Jordan 
valley rebel against Chedor-Laomer (Kudur - 
Lagamar), the great Elamite king. The king of 
Elam with his vassals, the kings of Shinar, Ellasar, 
and Goyyim (?), march against the rebels, defeat 
them in a great battle, and retire, carrying off 
muny prisoners and rich booty from Sodom and 
Gomorrah. Lot is one of the captives. <A. is no 
sooner apprised of this than he arms his 318 
retainers, and summons to his aid Mamre, Eshcol, 
and Aner, the three chieftains of the Hebron 
district, with whom he is confederate. The com- 
bined force overtakes the victorious army at Dan, 
in the N. of Canaan, surprises them by a night 
attack, routs them, and recovers Lot and the 
other prisoners, and all the booty. On the way 
back A. is met in the plain of Shaveh by the kin 
of Sodom, and Melchizedek king of Salem. Mel- 
chizedek solemnly blesses A. for his heroic deed ; 
and the Heb. patriarch, in recognition of Mel- 
chizedek’s priestly office, gives him a tenth of the 
spoil. On the other hand, he proudly declines 
the offer which the king of Sodom makes, that A. 
should receive the spoil for himself; he asks only 
for the share that would compensate his con- 
federates, Mamre, Eshcol, and Aner, and their 
men (14). 

A., who by reason of his childlessness cannot 
entertain hopes of the fulfilment of the divine 
promise, receives in a special vision assurance of 
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the great future of the race that shall spring from 
him. the gracious condescension of the 
Almighty, a covenant is made by sacrifice between 
the patriarch and God; and during the night, 
when a deep sleep has fallen upon A, he learns 
the future destiny of his descendants, and the 
vision is ratified by an outward symbol (15 @? }2-7), 
Sarai, who has no hope of having children, per- 
suades A. to tuke Hagar, her Egyp. maidservant, 
as a concubine. Hagar, finding herself with 
child, is insolent towards Sarai, who thereupon 
treats her so harshly that Hagar flees into the 
desert. She is there stopped by an angel, and 
sent back, comforted by the promise respecting the 
child that is to be born. This is Ishmael (16). 
But Ishmael is not the promised son. Thirteen 
more years elapse before God appears again to A., 
and avain promises that his descendants will be a 
mighty nation. In pledge of the fulfilment of his 
word, he changes Abram’s name to Abraham, 
Sarai’s to Sarah, and ordains that the rite of 
circumcision shall be the sign of the covenant 
between God and the house of Abraham. The 
promise that Sarah shall have a son, and the com- 
mand to call his name Isaac, prepare us for the long- 
expected consummation (17). But it is not to be 
yet. Another great scene intervenes, to try, as it 
were, the patriarch’s faith, and make proof of the 
character of the father of the Heb, race. J”, accom- 
panied by two angels, appears in human form to 
A. as he sits before his tent by the oaks of Mamre. 
A.’s ofler of hospitality is accepted; and as the 
three strangers partake of the meal, the one who 
is J” promises to A. a son by Sarah, who overhears, 
and laughs incredulously (18'"!5), The two angels 
proceed to Sodom and Gomorrah ; J” remains with 
A., and discloses to him the approaching destruc- 
tion of ‘the cities of the plain.’ A. pathetically 
intercedes, and obtains the assurance that if but ten 
righteous be found in the city it should be spared 
for their sake (189%), J” leaves A.; and then 
ensues the description of the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, the vividness of which is enhanced 
by the brief reference to A., who in the morning 
looks forth from the hill country of Hebron, 
where he had stvod during his colloquy with J”, 
and sees thence the reek of the smoke rising as 
from a furnace (19%). Strangely out of place 
though it seems, we find interposed at this point 
the story how A. journeyed to the South-land or 
Negeb, and dwelt in the territory of Gerar, where 
Abimelech was king, and how A. once more fears 
for his life on account of Sarah’s beauty, repre- 
sents her to be his sister, and temporarily loses her, 
when she is taken to Abimelech’s harem. As in 
the Eyyp. story, Sarah is kept from harm by a 
s,ecial visitation; Abimelech is warned by God, 
releases Sarah, and rebukes A. (20). 

At length the long-promised son is born to A. of 
Sarah ; he is circumcised the 8th day, and receives 
the name of Isaac (2127). Sarah takes offence at 
the sight of Ishmacl playing with Isaac; and A. is 
instructed by God to yield to Sarah’s demand, and 
dismiss both Hagar and Ishmael from his tent (218). 
A.’s prosperity and success induce Abimelech to 
seck alliance with the patriarch. A covenant 
between them is struck; the well, which Abi- 
melech’s servants had taken by force from A., is 
restored to him, and receives the name of Beer- 
Sheba. A. dwells for some time in Phil. territory, 
encamped in the vicinity of the well (2177-4). 

Some years later, when Isaac has grown to be a 
lad, comes the last trial of A.’s faith. God orders 
him to sacrifice his only son upon a lofty hill, 
distant three days’ journey from his place of 
encampment. He does not hesitate. All is done 
in perfect obedience; the knife is raised to slay 
Isaac, when a voice from heaven is heard. God 
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wishes not a hair of the lad’s head to suffer ; He is 
satisfied with this proof of the patriarch’s absolute 
trust in God, his readiness to sacrifice that which 
was most previous in his eyes. A ram is sacrificed 
in the stead of Isaac; und the holy covenant 
between J” and A. 1s ratified anew (22)*%), 

Then Sarah dies; and A., whose seed is to 
possess the whole land, has to purchase a burial- 
place. The field and cave of Machpelah at Hebron 
is the portion of ground which he buys with 
all duo formality from Ephron the Hittite ; and 
there he buries Sarah (23). 

Feeling his days drawing to a close, A. causes 
his steward to swear not to let Isaac take to wife 
one of the daughters of the land, and sends him to 
Haran, where he finds Rebekah, and brings her 
back to be Isaae’s wife (24). 

It is stranve next to read that A. takes Keturah 
to be his wife, and becomes the father of six sons, 
the patriarchs of Arabian tribes (25'*). But at 
the age of 175 he dies, and is buried in the cave of 
Machpelah (257-14). 

The foregoing outline shows the truth of what 
has been remarked above, that the life of A. in the 
Bk of Gn is not so much a consecutive biography 
as a series of scenes derived from groups of Heb. 
tradition, and loosely strung together. How far 
the three main groups of patriarchal narrative— 
the J, E, and P—overlapped one another we 
cannot say, but the fact that the existing account 
is derived from different sources sufficiently 
explains some of the chief difficulties and dis- 
crepancies that strike the ordinary reader. 


J.—The narrative of J opens with A. being in Haran, and 
migrating with Lot to Can. at the command of J”. 

t mentions A.’a nomadic movements in Can., and the altars 
at Bethel and Shechem. It records the separation of A. and 
Lot, and A.’s sojourn at Hebron. 

- It describes A.’s journey to Eyypt, and his return to the S. of 
van. 

It contains the promises made to A., and the covenant in ch. 
15. It records the marriage with Hagar, Hagar’s flight, and the 
birth of Ishmael. 

It gives the long epic narrative of tho visit of the three men 
e A.; A.’s intercession ; and the overthrow of the cities of the 
plain. 

It narrates the birth of Isaac, and the mission of A.’s servant 
to Haran. 

J = 121-4. 6-135. 7-1a. 12b-18 16, 16414 18, 19 (exc. v.29) 21. (par. 
tially) 24, 

E.—The narrative of E opens with A.’s wandering to and fro, 
with Lot, in Can. It reproduces, perhaps from some separate 
source, an account of the war between Chedor-Laomer and the 
rebel ‘cities of the plain,’ A.’s rescuo of his nephew, and Mel- 
chizedek’s blessing. 

It describes the blessing pronounced upon the patriarch in 
ch. 15. It records A.'s sojourn at Gerar, and tho peril to which 
Sarah was exposed at the court of Abimelerh (20). It contains 
an account of the birth of Isaac; and the mention of the 
banishment of Hagar and Ishmael implies that it also included 
an account of Ishmael’s birth. It records the alliance of A. with 
Abimelech at Beershcha. And, so far ag A. is concerned, con- 
cludes with the story of the sacrifice of Isaac. 

KE = 14. (possibly) 15. (partially) 20. 216-82 22, 

P,—The narrative of P is a mere skeleton outline of facts. A. 
is Terah’s son. Terah, with A. his son and Lot his nephew, 
leave Ur-Casdim, and eet out for Can.; they stay at Hate 
where Terah dies, 205 years old. A., 75 years old, accompanied 
by Lot, journeys to Can. A. settles near Mamre; Lot goes E, 
to the Jordan valley. A. marries Hagar ten years after enter- 
ing Can. ; Ishmael is born in A.’s 86th year. In his 99th year 
God makes a covenant with him, and ordains the rite of circum. 
cision, changing his name to Abraham, and Sarai’s to Sarah. 
A. laughs at the idea of Sarah having a son; and the son to be 
born to him is to be called Isaac. In his 100th year A. has a 
son Isaac, who is circumcised. Sarah dies at Hebron 127 years 
old, and A. purchases the cave of Machpelah for a burying-place. 
He himself dies at the age of 175, and ig buried by Isaac and 
Ishmael in the cave. 

P=xly6. 11d. 12 141-3. 15. 16 171-27 1929 Q11b. Bb-5 93, 957-17, 

The combination of the three strata of tradition has only in e 
few instences led to apparent inconsistencies. The J narrative, 
which makes Haran A.’s native country (Gn 12. 24), contains no 
allusion to UrCOasdim. J’s narrative contains the story of A.’s 
cowardice in Eyypt; it js E’s narrative which contains the story 
of his cowardice at the court of Abimelech. The narratives of 
J and E, which speak of Sarah’s heauty attracting the notice of 
Egyptians and Philistines, do not mention the ages of A. and 
Saroh. According to J, A. very prob. had died before the return 
of the servant with Rebekah, since 3% should prob. be read 
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for ion in 248’; for we can hardly suppose that Isaac’s mourning 
for his mother would have lasted for three years. The mention 
of A.’s marriage with Keturah in the foll. ch. is derived from a 
different source. 


The foll. are the chief difficulties arising from 
the Abraham narrative :— 

4. The Home of A.’s People.—From the fact that 
Terah is said to have lived at Ur-Casdim, and 
that Ur has been identified by Assyriologists with 
Uru, the modern Mugheir, in S. Bab., the con- 
clusion has very commonly been drawn that A. 
migrated first from Chaldea. This, however, 
depends upon the correctness of the identification 
of Ur-Casdim with Uru, which has been much dis- 
puted on the grounds, (1) that the genealogy of Gn 
11° brings the Sem. race as far as Mesopotamia, 
from which the next movement in the direction of 
Can. would be to Haran; (2) that the name 
Casdim was applied to an Armenian tribe; and (3) 
that it does not appear in connexion with S. Bab. 
until much later (upon the whole controversy sce 
Kittel, Hist. of Hebrews, Eng. tr.i. 180f.; Dillmann, 
Genesis, p. 214 f. As to the position of Ur-Casdim, 
see art. Uk OF THE CHALDEKS). The common 
early Heb. tradition seems to be expressed in Gn 
24, according to which A.’s kindred were the 
dwellers in N. Mesopotamia ; and it 1s this belief 
which also is reiterated in the story of Jacob. Cf. 
‘A Syrian (i.e, Aramean) ready to perish was my 
father’ (Dt 265), Whether Ur-Casdim is to be 
placed in N. Mesopotamia or in Chaldea, the 
impression remains that ‘J’ belicved A.’s home and 
kindred to have been in Haran. 

2. The Character of the Narrative related in Gn 
14.—There appears to be no reason to question the 
hist. probability of an Elamite campaign such as is 
here described. There is nothing inherently im- 
probable in the event as has sometimes, in some 
quarters, been asserted. A. did not defeat the 

lamite army in a pitched battle; he made a night 
attack, fell upon an unsuspecting foe, and recovered 

risoners and baggaye,—a very different exploit 
rom the conquest of Damascus, which late legend 
assigned tohim. The primitive invasion of Chedor- 
Laomer has been claimed by some Agsyriologists 
for an approximate date of 2150 (so Hommel, Bud.- 
Ass. Gesch. p. 3); and the invasion of W. Asia by 
an Elamite will naturally be associated with the 
Elamite empire of that remote time. But upon 
what principle the events of A.’s life can be carried 
back to the 22nd cent. B.c. has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Biblical chronology does 
not suggest the interval of nearly a thousand years 
between A. and the Exodus. 

8. The Promises made to A. are found eight 
times repeated, (1.) Gan 1228 (ii.) 127 (ii1.) 138 (iv.) 15 
(v.) 17 (vi.) 18 (vil.) 212 (viil.) 22! ‘The promises 
fall under three main heads, (a) the land of Can. 
shall be possessed by the seed of A.; (0) the seed of 
A. shall become a mighty nation ; (c) A. shall have 
n son born of Surah, and the son is to be called 
Isauc. The number of times that the promise 
appears is due to the compilers having selected this 
as the most conspicuous feature in the narrative 
of A. in each of the sources of tradition. The 
seemingly strange fact, that the narrative in ch. 
17 should take no notice of the mention of the 
same promise in ch. 15, is at once accounted for 
when it is seen to be an instance of the manner in 
which the different narratives overlap one another. 
The promises, contained in the different traditions, 
seemed to the coupes so important in view of the 
general purpose of his book, that, at the risk of 
considerable repetition, he has incorporated them 
all. These promises ever ranked among the 
religious privileges of Israel (Ro 9%). They pro- 
claimed God’s covenant with His people, accordin 
to which He required of them simple obedience an 


justice (Gn 18'9); they also announced that through 
lareel all nations should be blessed. 

4, The Berne of saac marks the crowning 
event in the life of A. Obviously, it must rank as 
the surpassing act of the patriarch’s faith in God. 
But a difficulty arises in some minds from the 
wickedness of the act which God at first commands 
A. to do. Even though He never intended A. 
eventually to exccute the terrible command, still is 
it consistent with divine goodness and Justice to 
issue an order, to obey which scemed to have the 
result of placing blind trust in a positive command 
above the reasonable recognition of the natural 
demands of love, mercy, and justice? But there 
are two considerations which cut the ground from 
beneath this objection. (1) We are tempted to 
assume that in the patriarchal narrative the voice 
of God is an audible external communication. But 
then, as now, God speaks in different ways, and b 
conscience most directly. The question put by A.’s 
conscience was whether his complete trust in God 
extended even to the readiness to surrender his 
only son; it was in the truest sense a word of God 
to (2) That the answer to this questioning was 
given in the shape of human sacrifice on a mountain 
top, illustrates the importance of bearing in mind 
the imperfect development of the moral conscious- 
ness in that remote period. Human sacrifice was 
frequently practised in Sem. races. If the wor- 
shippers of other Sem. deities were ready to 
sacrifice their firstborn to their gods, was A. to be 
behind Assyria, Ammon, and Moab in devotion? 
The moral standard of the age would not be 
shocked at a deed too fatally common. The ideas 
of mercy and justice were, in that period, low, and 
necded to be raised. To propitiate the Deity by 
child murder was regarded as the height of religious 
devotion. The narrative, therefore, fulfils the 
twofold object of giving the crowning proof of A.’s 
absolute faith in J”; and further, of demonstrating 
the moral superiority of faith in J” over the 
religious customs of other Sem. races. J” forbade 
the sacrifice of the firstborn: J” upheld the instinct 
implanted in human nature which shrunk in 
horror from the act. He taught that J” had no 
pleasure in the infliction of suffering upon the 
Innocent; that the character of J” was raised above 
that of the heathen gods by higher love and truer 
justice, 

li, A. IN THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. — The 
attempt has been made to deprive the story of A. 
of all hist. value, and to represent the patriarch 
either as a mythical personage or as the typical 
impersonation of the virtues of the religious ee : 
but as yet no evidence has been found to connect 
the name of A. with that of a tribal deity, while 
the endeavour to find in his story a philosophical 
description of abstract qualities seems to pre- 
suppose a stage of literary development to which 
the materials of the Hex. can make no claim, and 
to desidcrate a literary unity which those materials 
emphatically contradict. 

n the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
recollections of the nomadic age, committed to 
writing (in the form that has come down to us) in 
a post-Mosaic era, and evidently strongly coloured 
by the teaching of the prophets of J”, are likely 
to have preserved the ligt: facts of the remote 
past ina form in which personal details are inex- 
tricably intertwined with racial movements, and, 
for simplicity’s sake, the destinies of a future 
nation are anticipated in the features of family 
experience. 

According to this view, A. was the leader of a 
great nomadic movement of the Hebrews (Gn 10°! 
1435), who migrated from Mesopotamia into Canaan. 
These Hebrews penetrated as far as Ezypt (Gn 12), 
but for the most part established dhemuelves in the 
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faithful’ (44! ), In these words are summarised 
the chief points upon which the later Jewish 
literature esp. insisted in any reference to the life 
and character of A. He was the founder of the 
race; he was credited with a perfect knowledge of 
the Torah; he was the institutor of circumcision ; 
he was tried, and in virtue of his faith was declared 
righteous. 

iv. A. IN THE THEOLOGY oF NT.—In NT, A. is 
referred to in a variety of ways. The words of 
John the Baptist in Mt 3°, Lk 3°, and of St. Paul, Ro 
97, rebuke the popular Jewish supposition that 
descent from A. carried with it any special claim 
upon divine favour. Our Lord speaks of A. as one 
with whom all the partakers of Aras redemption 
shall be privileged to dwell (Mt 8"); and as of one 
who is both cognisant of things on earth, and is 
also entrusted with the special charge over the 
souls of the blest (Lk 167), Our Lord employs the 
imagery of current religious belief ; A. isthe typical 
representative of ‘the righteous’ who have been 
redeemed ; he is ‘ the father of the faithful.’ Hence 
He says (Jn 8), ‘Your father A. rejoiced to see 
My day; and he saw it, and was glad.’ He obtained 
a vision of the meaning of the promises, and 
rejoiced in the hope of their future fulfilment. 
Christ was the consummation of all the aspirations 
of A., the father of the race. According to the 
Jewish tradition (Bereshith Rabba 44, Wiinsche), A. 
saw the whole history of his descendants in the 
mysterions vision recorded in Gn 158", ‘Thus he 
is said to have ‘rejoiced with the joy of the law’ 
(Westcott on Jn 8"). 

The subject of the faith of A. seems to have 
formed a stock subject of discussion in the Jewish 
synagogue. Itis alluded toin 1 Mac 2” ‘Was not A. 
found faithful in temptation, and it was reckoned 
unto him for righteousness?’ The ‘locus classicus’ 
for the subject was Gu 158; and the question 
propounded by the Jewish teachers turned upon 
the nature of the faith which was counted to 
A. for righteousness. To Philo the whole history 
of A. was merely an allegory descriptive of the 
truly wise man whose inner nature 1s made one 
with the divine by teaching (dtdackadla), as 
Isaac's by nature (pdots), and Jacob’s by discipline 
(doxyots) In Philo’s treatment of the snbject, 
‘faith,’ which frees the soul from the dominion of 
the senses, was ‘the queen of virtues’ (de Abrah. 
ii. p. 39); and Philo refers to Gn 158 at least 10 times 
(see Lightfoot, Gal. p. 158, and Ryle, Philo and 
Holy Scripture, p. 55) for the purpose of indicating 
the supreme excellence of A.’s faith. 

Rabbinical Judaism did not adopt the symbolical 
and abstract explanation which satisfied the Alex. 
philosopher. It regarded A. as inseparable from 
A.’s seed, and the faith of A. as consisting in the 
fulfilment of the law. 

Against this Rabbinic interpretation St. Paul 
directs his argument in Ro 478 and Gal 3. Faith 
with the apostle is the motive power of the whole 
spiritual life, and he lays stress on the fact that the 
mention of A.’s faith precedes the institution 
of circumcision. The faith of the patriarch was 
not due to the rite; it was only ratified and con- 
firmed by it (cf. Ro 4%!" and the notes of Sanday 
and Headlam). The same subject comes under 
discussion in the Ep. of St. James; and there the 
apostle of the circumcision safeguards, as it were, 
the Christian position from a perversion of the 
Pauline teaching. With St. James ‘the faith’ of 
A. is not so much the motive power of spiritual 
life as the settled belief, the genuineness of which 
can only be:tested by action (Ja 2", see Mayor, i 


S. of Canaan, and in Hebron and Beersheba formed 
friendly relationships with the dwellers of the 
land (Gin 14. 21%), The story of Lot seems to 
indicate that the peoples of Ammon and Moab had 
originally belonged to the Heb. migration which 
was led by A., and, having separated themselves 
from their comrades, occupied the territory of 
the Rephaim, the Emim, and the Zamzummim 
(Jt Qi 18-21), 

Again, it is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that some of the references to Ishmael and the 
allusion to Keturah contain an Isr. picture of the 
relationship of the Arabian tribes ant clans to the 
Heb. stock rather than the record of personal 
history. The Eygyp. origin of Hagar (Gn 16') and of 
Ishmiael’s wife (Gn 21°) will then indicate that the 
new settlers received into their community a con- 
siderable admixture of an Egyp. element at the 
time when they dispersed throughout N. Arabia. 
The fact that ‘the sons of Nahor’ (Gn 22°), ‘the 
sons of Ishmael’ (Gn 25!2-!8), ‘the sons of Edom’ 
(Gn 36!*), form groups of twelve, and that ‘the 
sons of Keturah’ thus form a half-group of siz, is 
an additional sign of the probahility that the 

‘record is not only that of the domestic life of a 
family, but also that of the political distribution of 
a race. 

Whilo this consideration must inodify the accept- 
ance of a uniform diterad historicity for the narra- 
tive of A., it is not incompatible with the view 
that in A. we have the preat leader of a racial 
movement, and one who left his mark upon his 
fellow-tribesmen, not only by the eminence of his 
superior pifts, but by the distinctive features of his 
religious life, the traditional features of which were 
the devotion to one God, the abandonment of the 
polytheism of his ancestors, and the adoption of 
circumcision as the symbol of a purer cult. 

lii, A. IN THE THEOLOGY OF OT.—The scattered 
reminiscences of the ee were collected and 
compiled, even more for the purpose of illustrating 
the fundamental principles of the Isr. revelation 
than with the object of retailing any exhaustive 
biography. 

The religion of Israel dates, according to OT, 
from A., not from Moses. <A.’s servant addresses 
J” asthe God of his master A. (Gn 24!*); J" is to 
Isaac the God of A. (Gn 26); to Jacob He is ‘the 
God of A. and the fear of Isaac’ (Gn 31%). A. 
never speaks of J” as the God of his fathers. A. is 
the founder of the religion; he is the head of the 
family which had J“ for its God. There is no 
desienation of the God of Israel which can go 
farther back to the origin of the Heb. faith 
wee the often-repeated title ‘the God of A.’ (ef. 

g 47. 

The story of A. reflects the belief in the free 
race of God which chose the patriarch and brought 
im from a distant land, and in spite of his failures 

loved him and made His covenant with him. 
The call of A. and the promises made him thus 
represent the Election (éxAoy?) of Israel. A. as the 
chosen servaut is the prophet, the instrument of 
J’’s purpose (Gn 207). i e isthe friend of God (Is 
418.2 Ch207. Cf. Arab. Al-Khalil). God's mercies 
towards him are appealed to by the prophets of the 
Captivity (Is 51°, Ezk 33*) as the vround of con- 
fidence that J” would not forsake the heirs of the 
promises made to A. 

The unique relation in which A., in Isr. theology, 
stood to the God of revelation is indicated by the 
ref, of the prophets to A. as ‘the one’ (see Ig 511-2, 
Ezk 33%, Mal 2!°). In the Bk of Sir, A. is spoken 
of as ‘great father of a multitude of nations; and 
there was none found like him in glory ; who kept 

the law of the Most High, and was taken into 
covenant with Him: in his flesh he established the 
covenant ; and when he was proved he was found 


oc. ). 

Yet another reference to A.’s faith is found in 
He 118", where the patriarch is described as havin 
been ‘enabled to work towards the fulfilment o 
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God’s counsel by his trust in the unseen’ (Westcott, 
tn doc). The three features of the patriurch’s life 
which the writer of the Ep. seleets for the illus- 
tration of this ‘faith,’ are a) self-surrender, in the 
departure from his home (v.); (2) patience, in the 
pilgrim’s expectation of a future abiding place 
(vv.% 2°); (3) influence, since his faith, affecting 
Sarah’s faith, led to the fulfilment of the promise 
(vv. 12), 

Later Jewish teaching, dwelling on the same 
theme, says, ‘In like manner thou findest that A. 
our father inherited this world and the world to 
come solely by the merit of faith whereby he 
believed on the Lord’ (Afechilta on Ex 14"), 

v. JEWISH TRADIYION.—It was natural that 
Jewish tradition should be busy with regard to the 
great founder of the people of Israel. From the 
fact. that A. received the divine call in Ur of 
the Chaldecs, and wr in Heb. meant ‘flame,’ the 
strange story was invented of his having been cast. 
into a fiery furnace by Nimrod. This legend 
appears in various forms. One of the best known 
is that which is recorded in the Targ. of Jonathan 
on Gn LL ‘And it was when Nimrod had cast A. 
into the furnace of fire because he would not 
worship his idol, and the fire had no power to burn 
him, that Haran’s heart became doubtful, saying, 
If Nimrod overcome, [ will be on his side; but if 
A. overcome, | will be on his side, And when all 
the people who were there saw that the fire had no 
wwer over A., they said in their hearts, Is not 

laran the brother of A. full of divinations and 
charms, and has he not uttered spells over the fire 
that it should not burn his brother? Immediately 
there fell fire from the high heavens and consumed 
him; and Haran died in sight of Terah his father, 
where he was burned in the land of his nativity, in 
the furnace of fire which the Chaldaans had made 
for A. his brother’ (Etheridge’s tr.). 

Another version of the story a pears in Bereshith 
Rabba, where A, refuses to obey NAPOs command 
that he should worship fire; and suggests that it 
would be more reasonable to worship water that 

venches fire, or the clouds that vive the rain, or 
the wind that drives the clouds; finally, he exhorts 
Nimrod to worship the one God. Nimrod causes A. 
to be thrown into a fiery furnace ; but God delivers 
him from its flames. For other instances of the 
Rabbinic treatment of A.’s life, see Weber, System 
der Altsynagog. Palastin. Theologie, Leipzig, 1880. 
In Pirke Abhoth (v. 4) it is said, ‘With ten tempta- 
tions was A. our father tempted, and he withstood 
them all; to show how great was the love of A. 
our father.’ For the ways in which the Rabbins 
reckoned up these ten temptations, see ‘Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, p. OA. 

The facts that A. came from Haran, that he won 
his victory at Hobah, near Damascus (Gn 14!5), 
and that his servant was a native of Damaseus (Gn 
15*), seem to have given rise to the legend that A. 
conquered Damascus. So Josephus relates that 
‘Nicolaus of Daimascus,’ in the 4th book of his 
history, says thus: ‘A. reigned at Damascus, being 
a foreigner, who came with an ariny out of the land 
of Babylon. . . . Now the name of A. is even still 
famous in the country of Damascus ; and they show 
a village named after him, The habitation of A.’ 
(Ant. 1. vii. 2). A.’s native country having been 
Chaldeea, he was credited by the Jews with a know- 
ledge of secret arts and magic (cf. Philo, de pram. 

et pen. ; Jos. Ant. I. vii.); and Josephus records 
the tradition that A. first introduced into Egypt the 
knowledge of arithmetic and astrology which he had 
brought with him from Chaldiwa (Av. 1. viii.). 


Kor the preservation of these and other legends, see Cod. 
pe A Vet. Test., J. A. Fabric., tom. 1 (1722), and Beer, 
eben Ab. (1859). The Testament of A. (tirst ed. by Jumes, ‘Texts 
And Studies, Uamb. 1892) deserves especial mention ag an apocr. 
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(apparently of Egyp. origin) of apocalyptic character, first men- 
tioned by Origen, SrA 2 Jrtstitive ef iniquitatis angelos 
super Abrahami salute et tutertitu disceptantes, etc. (In Le, 
Hoi. 35), and recently brought before the notice of students in 
& most intcresting form by the learned cditor. 


vi. THE NAME SABRAHAM.’—The attempts to 
discover the etymology of this name can hardly as 
yet be said to have been successful. According to 
one very prob. explanation, Abram represents a 
contracted form of Abiram or Aburam, just as 
‘Abner’ probably stands for ‘ Abiner’ or ‘ Abuner’ ; 
while AVanAt may have been a local, or an 
Aramaic, dialectical variety of pronunciation. 
Abiram was a fairly common name (ef. Nu 16)? 
26°, 1 1K 164) in Heb.; and it is said to be a recognised 
proper name in the Assyr. Inscriptions, under the 
form of Abu-rainu (so Schrader and Sayce). The 
analogy of other proper names, like Abi-melek, 
Abiel, Abi-jah, makes it exceedingly doubtful 
whether the name Abram can rightly bear the 
ineanings traditionally assiened to it, ‘Lofty 
father,’ or ‘the father of the lofty one.’ For (1) 
it stands to reason that no child, however lofty its 
descent, would have been called ‘father,’ or ‘the 
father of’ a god, whether Melech, or Jah, or Ram; 
(2) the feminine names Abi-gail, Abi-tal, show the 
impossibility of this explanation. Probably, there- 
fore, the right meaning of the name is ‘Ram (the 
lofty one) is father,’ as Hiram would mean ‘ Ram 
is brother,’ of the owner of the name. Even so, 
the origin of the longer name Abraham remains 
still unexplained. The derivation of the name in 
Gn 17° is only a popular word-play, connecting the 
termination -raham with the Heb. por ‘multitude.’ 
Halévy (Rev. Et. Juiv. 1887, p. 177) ventured to 
propose that Abraham represents o7 Y3x ‘the 
chief of a multitude,’ the first part of the name 
being derived, not from ad, ‘father,’ but from abir, 
‘chief,’ and the second part from Arm (root hamah), 
‘multitude.’ For this theory there does not appear 
to be much probability. The deriv. of the longer 
name must be left uncertain, although the most 
likely explanation of itis to be found in the variant 
pron. of proper names in different localities or in 
different clans of the same people. Thus om may 
be a dialectical form of on; and Abraham the same 
in meaning as Abram, just as Abiram is the same 
in meaning as Abram (ef. Of. Heb. Lec. p. 4, and 


Bacthgen, Beitrage zur Sem. Rel. Cesch.). 


LITERATURE. - - Besides the works mentioned above, the reader 
is referred to the Conm. on Genesis by Delitzsch, and Dillmann ; 
to the Histories of Isracl by Ewald, Reuss, and Kittel; to the 
works on OT Theology by Ochler, Schultz, and Dillmann, For 
illustration from Assyr. sources, sceSayce, Patriarchal Pal. (1895); 
Tomkins, Z'tmes of Abraham (18738); Schrader, COT" (1885). 

H. IE. RyYLE. 

ABRAHAM, BOOK OF.—A work, consisting of 300 
orlxyo, bearing this name, is found in a list of 
Jewish apocryphal] writings, preserved from a much 
earlicr period, man appendix to the Chronographia 
Compendiarwt of Nicephorus (ec. 800 A.D.). This 
list 1s printed in Credner’s Gesch. des Kanons, 1847, 
as can as in Schiirer’s (/.//? IT. iii. 126. The so- 
called Synopsis Athanasi presents the same list, 
omitting, however, the number of ¢7lyo, which 
is attached to each book in the Stiehometry of 
Nicephorus, It is likely that this is the book from 
which Origen quotes as to a contest between the 
angels of righteousness and iniquity with regard 
to the salvation of Abraham (Jn Lue. Hom. 35); 
and James is prob. correct in identifying this Book 
with the Testament of A. (Texts and Studies, ii. 2, 
p. 2718). An Apoc. of A. is mentioned by Epi- 
phanius as used by the Ophites. 

J. T. MARSHALL. 

ABRAHAM'S BOSOM.—A term used of the abode 
of the righteous dead, defining it as a position of 
blessedness in intimate ussociation with the father 
of the faithful, ‘the friend of God.’ In Scripture 
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it occurs only in the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus (Lk 162%), where it appears both in the 
singular (adAmos "ASpadu) and in the aa (xdArrot 
’"ABpadu). ‘Taken from the practice of reclining at 
table, so that the head of the guest leant back upon 
the bosom of his neighbour, the ee of distinction 
belonging to him who was seated in this way next 
the host, the figure expresses the ideas of nearest 
fellowship and highest honour, In the Rabbin. 
literature the phrase (3°38 amar dy pn) was sobs 
to the place reserved for the pious departed, into 
which they passed immediately after death, and in 
which they dwelt free from the woes of hell (cf. 
4 Mae Js”), It was a Jewish belief that the 
intermediate state contained two distinet compart- 
ments—a pluce of relative preparatory Scand for 
the good, and a place af relative preparatory 
penalty for the evil (ef. Bk of Eieeh 22, 2 Its 
75% ete). Some of the Jewish books speak of 
certain UL (promptuaria) into which the 
suuls of the faithful lene were taken (Apoc. of Bar 
30°, 2 Ks 4-4! 72 ete.), And in the iieaieey of the 
3rd cent, and onwards it was taught that the 
circumcised should not be subject to hell. It was 
a saying of Rabbi Levi (of the 38rd cent.), that in 
the world to come Abraham would sit at the 
entrance to hell, and suffer no circumcised Isr. to 
rus into it. Tt has been usually supposed, there- 
ore, that in NT the ee ‘Abraham’s bosom’ 
refers to the intermed. state, and designates a 
division of the underworld, where the good enjoy 
a preliminary measure of blessedness, In this case 
it is identified with Paradise, the Zgwer Paradise as 
dist. from the heavenly, or is taken to describe a 
condition of peculiar honour in the Hades-VParadise. 
It is uncertain, however, when this idea of two 
separate localities within the underworld caine to 
prevail. It was the idea of the later and medimval 
Judaisin, But whether it was in cirenlation so 
early as our Lord’s time is doubtful. There seems 
reason to believe that the older Judaism spoke only 
of a Garden of den for the righteous dead, and a 
Gehinnom (Giehenna, Hell) for the wicked dead, 
identifying the latter with Sheol. Ifso, ‘Abrahams 
bosom’ in the parable would not be the name for 
a special compartment of Hades, or for an intermed. 
condition of blessedness distinet from and pre- 
luninary to the final state of perfect felicity. And 
in the parable itself it is only the rich man that is 
expressly described as ‘in Hades.’ 
Lirenature.—Wetstein on Lk 1622.23; Lightfoot, dor. Deb. 
p. $51, ete. 5 Fritzsche u. Grimm, Laceg. Hlandb. zu den A pocry- 
phen, on 4 Mac 13l6; Sehurer, ZJP I. ii. 180; Mamburver, 
RE; Weber, System der altsyn, palast, Theol. p. 323; Meyer- 
Weiss, Kom.8 p, 643, ete. ; Salmond, Christ. Doct. of Jmmor- 
tity, p. B49. 
S. D. If. SALMOND. 
ABRECH (372x).—A word called out before Joseph 
as he passed through the land of Egypt in his 
official capacity of prime minister to the Pharaoh 
(Gn 41”), Its exact signification is not a matter 
of agreement amongst scholars. The LXX (ée«jpuéev 
tumpoobev atrov xypvt) and the Vulg. (clamante 
ae ut omnes coram eco genu flecterent) are not 
iteral or direct translations. The Targ. of Onk. 
ace rels it as ‘father of the king,’ on the ground 
possibly of Gn 45% Jewish scholars who have 
derived it from Heb. refer it to the root 33 bend 
the knee, in the Hiph. Imy., where, for the usnal a, 
an s&s has been ae igi (ef. Jer 25°), Luther 
regarded the case as hopeless, in saying, ‘Was 
abrech hieisse, lassen wir die Z:inceker suchen bisz 
an den jungsten Tag’ (Gex. 7hes. p. 19). Of the 
many proposed Egyp. (and Coptic) derivations, we 
need note only the following :—(1) Abrek (apex) 
caput inclinare (Rossi, Wtymol. aqypt. p.1, in Ges. 
Thes. p. 19) 5 (2) ap-rex-v, head of the wise (Harkavy, 
Berl. Atqypt. Zeitschr. 1869, p. 132); (3) Hae 
rejoice thou (Cook, Speaker's Com. in loco, p. 482) ; 


(4) db(u)-rek, thy commandment is the object of our 
desire, i.e. ‘we are at thy service’ (Renouf, Pro- 
ceedings Soc. Bub, Arch. Nov. 1888, pp. 5-10). On 
the other hand, several derivations are suggested 
from the Asiatic-Sem. side: (1) Sayce compares it 
with an ‘Accadian’ abrik, a seer, appearing also 
in the Sem. form, on an unpublished tablet, of 
abrikku (Hibbert Lectures, 1887, p. 183, n. 3); (2) 
Delitzsch compares the Assyr. abarakku (fem. 


ab(a)rakkatu), a titled personage, possibly grand 
vizier (Paradies, p. 225; Heb. Lang. p. 26; Proleg. 
p. 145; and Assyr. Worterbuch, p. 68£.); (3) 


Schrader dissents from Delitzsch (COZ? 1. ,139) ; 
(4) Walévy derives it from paraku (ev. d. tudes 
Juives, 1885, p. 304). But of all the suggested 
sources of this much-abused word, the Heb. and 
the Assyr. above mentioned seem to carry with 
them the least number of difliculties, (The text 
of Gn 4)** does not indicate that there was any- 
thing more than a salute.) ]tis, in either event, an 
Keyptianised Sem. word, probably carried down 
into Egypt during the centuries of H eae rule. 
This opinion receives support, too, from the evidence 
of the Tel el-Amarna falitets that there had been 
for many centuries before Joseph’s day free inter- 
national communication between Egypt and Asia, 
[RA M. Price, 

ABROAD. —In its modern meaning of ‘in (or 
‘to’) another country,’ a. is not used in AV 
or RV. The nearest approach is Jn 11° ‘The 
children of God that are scattered a.’ On the 
other hand a. is used in senses now wholly or 
nearly obsolete. 14. It signifies specially outside 
one’s own dwelling, the opp. of ‘at home.’ Ly 
18° ‘Whether she be born at home or born a.’; 
La 1% 6A. the sword bereaveth, at home there 
is as death’; Je 12° ‘Thirty daughters he sent 
a., and thirty daughters he brought in from a. for 
his sons’; Dt 23 Then shall he go a, out of the 
camp’; Lk 8" ‘Neither anything hid that shall 
not be known and come a.’ (RV ‘to light’); Sir 26° 
‘A drunken woman and a gadder a’ Ci— 

‘Where as he lay 
Sou sick alway 
He might not come abroad,’ 
—Sir T. More, A Merry Jest, 


2. On the outside of anything: Lv 13! ‘If a 
leprosy break out a. in the skin” 3. Im the 
eeneral sense of openly, freely, widely: Mk 1 
‘But he went out, and began to ailiel it much, 
and to blaze a. the matter’; Ro 16 Por your 
obedience is come a. unto all men’; 5° §The love of 
God is shed a. in your hearts.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ABRONAH (7353y).—A station in the Journeyings, 
occurs only Nu 33° %, AV Ebronah. 


ABSALOM (ciby3x, in 1 K 152 9 o\dyax Abishalom, 
‘father is peace’), the third son of David (2 5 3%, 
1 Ch 3%). He first comes into prominence in_con- 
nexion with the story of his sister ‘Tamar (25 13). 
After the fou) outrage done to the latter by Aninon, 
David's eldest son, A. determined upon revenge, 
but concealed his purpose for two years. At the 
end of this period he pave a feast at the time of 
sheep-shearing, and invited the king and his sons. 
David declined for himself, but pennitted Amnon 
and his brothers to go. While aie feast was at its 
height, the servants of A., upon a signal given by 
their master, fell upon Amnon and slew him, 
Having thus avenged the affront put upon his sister, 
A. fled to the court of his maternal grandfather, 
Talmai, the king of Geshur, where he remained for 
three years. Then Joab, perceiving that David 
lonved for a reconciliation with his son, contrived, 
through the medium of ‘a wise woman of Tekoah,’ to 
procure a reversal of the virtual sentence of banish. 
ment, and A. returned to Jerus., but was not per. 
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mitted to approach the presence of the king. ‘This 
unnatural condition of things continued for two 
years, When A. applied to Joab to use his interest 
at court to procure a full reconciliation. David's 
vencral had, however, for some reason become less 
hearty in the matter, and declined even to meet 
A., until the latter resorted to the ote Weare of 
ordering his servants to sct fire to Joub’s barley 
field. When the owner of the field came in person 
to demand an explanation of this injury, he was at 
leneth persuaded to intercede with the king on 
behalf of his son, and his mediation prowed success- 
ful. It is casy to conceive that David, by his 
injudicions mingling of leniency and severity, had 
completely forfeited the confidence of his son, and 
it was doubtless from this occasion onwards that 
A. began to hatch the plot that proved fatal 
to him, and which has gained for his name an 
unenvinble immortality. Ile took advantage of a 
misunderstanding that seems to have existed be- 
tween David and the men of Judah, and set: him- 
self sedulously to gain the confidence and affection 
of all visitors to the court. In particular, those 
who came to huve matters of law decided were 
flattered by the attentions of the heir-apparent, 
who also was careful to drop hints that the king 
micht do far more to expedite the administration 
of justice, and that if le (Absalom) were only Judge, 
avery different state of things would be inaugur- 
ated. ‘Thus he ‘stole the hearts of the men of 
Israel’? Tle was greatly helped in the accomplhish- 
ment of his scheme by the extraordinary personal 
charms he possessed (25 14°"), 

How lone this preparatory slage lasted is un- 
certain. The forty years of 2 8 15? manifestly 
cannot be correct, and should perhaps be read four 
years. When at length he judged that the time 
was ripe for the execution of his rebellious cnter- 
prise, A. obtained leave of absence from his 
father, on pretence of having to go to Hebron to 
pay a vow he had made during his sojourn in 
Geshur.  Ilis cmiissaries were at work throughout 
the whole land, preparing for a general rising, and 
his adherents became diily more numerous, At 
the very outset he gained over David’s famous 
counsellor Ahithophel the Gilonite, who may have 
had reasons of his own for deserting the king 
(see BATHSHEBA). So alarming were the reports 
which reached David, that he resolved to abandon 
the capital and save himself and his household by 
eht to the castern Jordanic territory. He was 
accompanied by the faithful Cherethites and Pele- 
thites, to whom were added on this occasion a body 
of Gittites who had probably formed part of David's 
followers in the old days at Ziklag. The offer of 
Zadok and Abiathar to accompany him with the 
ark was declined, and Hushai the Archite was also 
directed to :emain at Jerusalem and do his utmost 
to defeat the counsel of Ahithophel. Upon 
Absalom’s arrival in Jerusalem, Hushai played the 
part of rebel so skilfully that he aatited the com- 
plete confidence of the aspirant to the throne. 
Ahithophel first of all counselled A. to take a step 
Which would make the breach between him and his 
father irreparable (2S 167-5), and then advised 
that prompt measures should be taken to pursue 
and destroy David before he could rally around 
him any considerable number of troops. Hushai 
counscHed delay and cautious measures, and his 
advice was followed, to the chayrin of Ahithophel, 
who, seeing that all was lost, went and set his 
house in order and hanged himself. The two sons 
of Zadok and Abiathar were despatched by Hushai 
with intelligence to David of what had transpired 
al, Jerusalem. The young men were hotly pursued, 
and narrowly escaped capture, but evading their 
pursuers by stratazem reached David, who the 
sane night with his whole company passed over 


Jordan. At Mahanain, Barzillai the Gileadite and 
others supplied him liberally with provisions. Kre 
long a sufficient number Be troops was assembled 
to justify the kine in joining battle with the 
forces of A., which by this time had also passed 
the Jordan. The decisive battle was fought in 
‘the wood of Ephraim.’ David, yielding to the 
wish of his supporters that he should not expose 
his life by tuking the field in person, arranged his 
army in three divisions, commanded pespecuye 
b ak Abishai, and Ittai the Gittite. T’o each 
a aieen three generals he pave the charge, ‘ Deal 
gently, for my sake, with the young man, even 
with Absalom.’ From the very first the tide of 
battle set strongly against the rebel army, which 
lost heavily in the engagement, and still more 
heavily in its retreat through the forest. Absalom 
himself was hurried by his mule under an oak, and 
becoming entangled by the head in the fork of a 
branch, hung defenceless. [n this situation he was 
discovered by a soldier, who at once informed Joab. 
The royal general, who appreciated the situation 
more justly than his master, unhesitatingly pierced 
the hapless youth to the heart. Having thus dis- 
posed of the rebel leader, Joab recalled his troops 
from the pursuit of the vanquished army. When 
news of the issue of the battle was brought to 
David, he forgot everything else in grief at his 
son’s death, and exclaimed again and again, ‘O 
my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom ! would 
God I had dicd for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son!’ ‘This conduct, natural enough from one 
point of view, might have had serious results but 
hor the sturdy common-sense of Joab, who pointed 
out that the king had to think of his oldiers as 
well as his son. The remonstrance was sufticiently 
rough in its expression, yet David recognised its 
wisdom, and, stifling his emotion for the time, 
came out and thanked his troops for their gallant 
service in the field. A. was buried near the scene 
of his death, and the spot was marked by a great 
heap of stones. According to 2S 17 he had three 
sons, and a daughter uamed ‘Tamar. The latter is 
with much probability identified with Maacah of 
1K 15%, the wife of Rehoboam (cf. 28 34, 2 Ch 112%), 
The sons must have predeceased their father, or else 
a different tradition is followed in 2S 18!8, where 
we are told that A. had no son. 

The story of Absalom forms part of the section 
2.5 9-20 and 1 K 1-2, which, with the exception 
of a few passages, comes from a single pen. Its 
dominating aim is to trace the progress of Solomon 
lo the throne. Ifence it has to explain how the 
three sons of David who seemed to Nive superior 
claims, Amnon, Absalom, and Adonijah, failed to 
secure the succession. The style is bright and 
flowing, the descriptions are graphic, and, with 
all the writer’s evident partiality for David and 
Solomon, the historical character of these chapters, 
down cven to the minutest details, is established by 
proofs that are amongst the strongest in the O.T. 

Lireraturs‘.—Driver, Introduction, p. 172f.; Budde, Richter 
u. Samuel, pp. 247-2053 Wellhansen, Composition des Hexateuchs, 
ete., pp. 258-263, also Iltot. af Isr. and Jud. BOF. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ABSALOM IN APOCR. (AfBecoddwyos, ’Apddrwpos 
A).—1. A. was the father of Mattathias, one of the 
captains who stood by Jonathan the Maccabce 
when the main part of his army fled at the be- 
cinning of a battle against the Syrians at Hazor in 
Northern Galilee (1 Mac 11?=Jos. And. Xul. v. 7). 
It is peal the same Absalom whose son Jonathan 
was sent by Simon the Maccabee to secure Joppa 
after his brother Jonathan had been imprisoned 
by Tryphon (1 Mac 13%=Jos, Ant. XI. vi. 4). 
2. According to 2 Mac 11", one of two envoys 
sent by the Jews to Lysias when he began to treat 
with them for peace after his defeat at Bethsuron 
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(Beth-zur) in 165 Bc. In 1 Mac 4%=Jos, Ant. 
XIE, vil. 6, no mention is made of overtures for peace, 
but Lysias is stated to have withdrawn to Antioch 
for reinforcements. It is probable that the author 
of 2 Mac has made some confusion between the 
first expedition of Lysias and a second invasion 
two or three years later, when, after gaining a 


victory at Beth-zur, he made terms with the Jews 


in conscquence of troubles in Syria. 
H. A. Wuitrre. 

ABSALOM’'S TOMB.—Sce JERUSALEM. 
ABUBUS (“Afovfos, 1 Mac 16! !4) 


Maccahee, 
Jcricho, 


ABUNDANCE. —'This word is used with great 


freedom in AV, translating about twenty Heb. and 


nearly as many Gr. words. Mach oceurrence should 
be considered in relation to the orig. word, Here it 
is necessary only to draw attention to the obs. use 
of a. to sipnify superfuity: Mk 124° All they did 
cast in of thelr a.’ (RV “sn verfluity,’ Gr. 7d repie- 
gedor, &8 on to vordpnots, ‘deficiency,’ said of the 

AK 2); Ps 1058 ©Their land brought 
forth frogs in al’ (RV “swarmed with frogs,’ Heb. 
rv; so Ex 8% and ef. Gia 121 97); 2 Co 197 
‘through the a. of the revelations’ (Gr. UmEpBonry, 


widow 5 so 


RV ‘exceeding greatness’). 
BSE 


was the 
father of Ptolemy, the son-in-law of Simon the 
by whom Simon was murdered at 


from which its springs and rivers welled up (Gn 
7) 49", Dt 87: cf. Rev 9! ppéap). 


Not unnatur- 
ally it denoted also the upper seas and rivers 
connected with the subterraneous waters (1s 107% 
106°), the original notion of tumudtuousness in 
tthdm (Vs 427) being overlaid by that of depth in 
dLuooos (Sir 24”, Jon 25, Ps 367). Secondarily, from 
the notion of subterraneousness and depth, it is 
the place after death, but is never in LXX the 
actual translation of Sicol (though this etymologi- 
euly =depth, Ps 71”; cf. Ps 86); in this sense, 
upparently, it is not justifiable to elininate alto- 
gether the connotation of raging waters. (Comp. 
the contrast with Aeaven in Gn 7" (ryyal aBtooav) 
with that in Ps 1393 (Sheol) and in Ro = 107 
(4Bvcc0s); also Job 41% LAX, and Job 26% 
(ddaros).] The relation to Sheol, with its dull, 
shadowy monotony and even yas coupled 
with the OT idea of Sheol as a pit dungeon (Is 
24°"), and with pre-N'T apocalyptic usage (Enoch 
103 chasm of fire; 21 prison of the angels; 184 
abyss), prepared for the N'T use of the word, It 
vceurs only twice outside Rev: in Ko 10% it is 
simply the abode of the dead; in Lk 8% it is the 
prison destined for ceil spirits. In seven passages of 
tev (chs. 9. 11. 17. 20) it is a prison in which 
evil powers are contined (20'%), and out of which 
they can at times be let loose (117 17%), but is not 
the dake of fore (20%); nor ts Satan regarded as 
himself cast into this prison, but only to be so 


cast (20' 4) for 1000 years. J. MASSLE. 
ACACIA.— See SHITTIM. 


ACCABA (3B ‘Acxaj3d, A Vasa, AV Agaba), 1 Es 
5%,— His descendants returned among the ‘temple 
servants’ under Zerubbabel, Called Hagalb (aan), 
zr 2" 3 Hagaba, Neh 7, 


J. HASTINGS, 

ABUSE, ABUSER.- -1. In NT abuse is used 
twice (as tr. of xaraxpdouar) when the meaning: is 
not a. but ‘use to the full’ regardless of con- 
Boquences (see ‘Thayer, N.7. Ler.): 1 Co 72! 
: Pose that use the world as not abusing it’ (RV 
m. fusing it to the full’); 9% ‘that I a. not my 
power in the gospel’ (RV ‘so as not to use to 


the full my rieht in the gospel’), 2. In OT an. is 
found thrice (as tr. of $$y) with a person as object. 


In] 8 314 and 1 Ch 104 the meaning is insult or 


dishonour, as in Milton, Sam. Ag. i. 36— 


‘I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong.’ 


But in Jg 190” it is the old sense of defile or 


ravish : ‘They knew her, and abused her all the 
night.’ Cf. Fordyce, Serm. to Young Women 


(1767): ‘He Chat abuses you, dishonours his mother.’ 
Hence in } Co 6° dpoevonoirns, ‘one that lies with 
a male, is tr’ Sabusers of themselves with man- 
kind’? (RV ‘men’); and RV gives the same tr. 
at 1 Ti 1, 
J. HASTINGS. 

ABYSS.—The translation (in RV, not in AV) 
of &Bvcv0s, a word compounded from a intensive 
aud fuoods, Ionic form of Bui6s, depth (2 Co 11), 
and connected (see Curtius) with Badis, deen, and 
the Eng. Gath; primarily and classically an adj. == 
very deep, or even bottumless; ayplicd to the 
yawning gulfs of ‘Tartarus (Eur. Phen. 1605) 
and, metaph., to a sea of calamity (/seh. Suppl. 
470): in PigHule Greek used as a subst. by Diog. 
Laert. only (iv. 5. 27), on an epita bh, Sthe black 
abyss of Pluto.’ (Comp. Job 41% LXX rev TdpTapoy 
THs aBiccou.) Once (perhaps twice) in LXX it is 
an adj, (Wis 10” the bottomless deep of the Red 
Seca: possibly also Job 36! metaph. = boundless) : 
elsewhere, LAX, NT, and ecel. Gr., a subst. ; in 
LXX the trans., with few exceptions, of ééhém, 
the tumultuous aweter-deep (some thirt times), 
and, once cach, of imeziilah, sea-deep (Job 411), 
of zilah (1s 44”), the deep fluod (of Euphrates) 
and of rahabh, spacious place (Job 36" if subst), 
Primarily in LXX it signifies (with ¢ehém) the 
waters beneath, by which the earth was at first 
covered (Gn 13, Ps 1048), but on which it was 
afterwards made to rest (Jon 26; see Ps 24°), and 


ACCAD, ACCADIANS.—Accad (or Addai), with 
3abel, Ereeh, and Calneh, was one of the chief 
eitics in the land of Shinar. ‘These four con- 
stituted the beyinning of the kingdom of Nimrod 
(Gn JO"), The LXX reads*Apxdé. The Bab.-Assyr. 
luscriptions are the source of all our information on 
this uname. It was at first supposed that Akad, 
occurring so frequently in the inseriptions in 
connexion with Sumer, referred only to a district 
or province, Bat it is now known that there was 
a city of that name (Hilprecht, #reibrief Ned. i. 


col. ii, Lo 50). Its form is “eH ex 


and is read al Akkad (or “non-Sem. Agade), city of 
Acead, the name under which the city was for Jong 
centuries known, It was the residence of the first 
historical ruler of all Babylonia, Sargon 1., whose 
activity dates from 3800 B.C., according to the 
statement of Nabonidus (555-538 n.¢.), an inserip- 
tion discovered in 1881 on the site of Sippar. 
Frequent references to two Sippars, ‘Si ppar of the 
Sur-god” and ‘Sippar of Anunit,’ indicate some 
strange fortunes in connexion with this site. The 
worship of Ishtar of Accad was replaced by that of 
Anunit of Sippar. Tn very early times Sippar 
was the chicf seat of sun-worship, and Accad of 
Ishtar worship. Gradually there was a political 
absorption, and all references seem to justify the 
assumption that of those two cities ivitis close 
together, Sippar with its Sun-god leeame the 
more eee and practically absorbed Accad. 
The worship of Ishtar, however, did not lose its 
identity, but was continued under the name of 
Sippar of Anunit (McCurdy, Hist. Prophecy and 
the Monuments, § 94). It is possible, but still 
unproved, thut the city of Accad lay opposite vo 
Sippar on the left bank of the Kuphrates. Its 


exact site is a matter of doubt, but it 1s thonght to 


have been located near Abu-habba, about fifteen 
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Delitzsch con jeeratee that 
it may have been one of the two cities which bore the 
name of Sepharvaim, but McCurdy locates this 
double city in N. Syria ($ 349). ‘The Wolfe expedi- 
tion to Babylonia in 1884-85 (cf. Leport, Ry 24, 25) 
located it at Anédar, on the Euphrates, N.W. of the 
ruins of Babylon. It was probably the capital city 
of dt Akkadi. (Consult for greater falness the 
literature named below. ) 

From ancient times the kings of Babylonia, and 
the kings of Assyria who ruled over this territory, 
appended to their names Sar Suméri u Akkadi, 
king of Sumer and Akkad. Now, what was the 
origin of this donble title? It was bey not 
indicative of the two regions of Babylonia, 5. and 
N., as kings who ruled only over 8. Babylouia 
claimed it. It was also claimed by conquerors 
who had not advaneed farther 8. than Nippur (cf. 
Winckler, Untersuech. 2. altorient. Ges. 6516). It 
seems, then, that ‘Sumer and Accad,’ in the titles of 
kings, may have been no more than a claim to the 
ancient territory and city of Accad, with additional 
territory (cf. McCurdy, 8 110). (For other views 
of the question, cf. Schrader, Meilinschriften a. 
Geschichtsf. p. 583 f.; Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 198; 
Tiele, Gesch. Babyl.-Assyriens, part i. p. 764.) 

Upon the identification of these names with 
specific localities has been built up the theory of 
the so-called Sumerians and Accadians. To the 
consideration of this theory we will now turn our 
attention. 

It is maintained by a certain school of Oriental 
historians and Unguists, (hat the lower Mesopo- 
tamian valley was at an early day populated by 
the Aveadians, who were originally related to the 
Sumerians, They spoke, it is said, an agelutina- 
tive language. In the midst of these peoples 
Sem, tribes settled down, and adopted the language 
and customs of their foresettlers. ed by step the 
Sem, languaye gained ascendency, and about 1200 
B.C. the native tongue diced out, except as a sacred 
and literary vehicle, in which capacity it served 
until a late date. It is claimed that those early 
non-Sem. peoples reached a high degree of civilisa- 
tion, that they left many traces of their eulture in 
their mounuments of art and Jangnage, and that we 
can readily interpret them. ‘This supposed pre- 
historic people and their language are termed 
among Ting, Assyriologists, ‘Accadians,’ among 
French and German ‘Sninerians,’ derived froin the 
supposedly most important localities where the 
most ancient inscriptions are found, 

On the other hand, there is a growing school 
which maintains that the Semites, whom we know 
as possessing the cunciform characters, were the 
inventors of these last and the developers of Sem. 
culture, and that the so-called ‘Sumerians’ and 
*Accadians’ are but figments of an over-zealons 
scientific spirit. A few only of the points can be 
noticed. We find in the inscriptions of Assyria 
and Babylonia word-lists which give a twofold, and 
sometimes a threefold, explanation of cnneiform 
ideograms. These ideograms are found in all 
stages of the Bab.-Assyr. language. In these lists 
one column of explanations gives ns regular Sein. 
words, and another, words somewhat unfamiliar 
in sound, which are supposed to be of non-Sem. 
origin. But careful serutiny shows that these 
strange words yield to Sem. roots, and that even 
the most unfaniliar are simply made np of possible 
word-forms of the same idiom, disguised according 
to regular ascertainable methods. Again, what 
can be said of so-called bilingual or unilingual 
texts? In both cases we meet with an abundance 
of these disguised Sem. words, and of Sem. gram- 
matical constructions and modes of thought. ‘The 
evidence of the slight remains of prehistoric art in 
Babylon is not decisive. Ayain, the Sem. Baby- 


miles west of Baghdad. 


lonians never in any way spenk of or allude to any 
such people as the supposed Sumeriins or Accadians, 
Still, the same language was used in Babylon down 
to the latest period of its history, with no nate, 
nor even a tradition, of that supposed great 
aid influential nation whose heritage fell to the 
Semites. Other peoples who came into contact 
with the Babylonians, and who exercised consider- 
able influence on them, c.g. the Klamites, receive 
frequent mention, but there is not the slightest 
wllusion to an Accadian race. It is not impossible 
that new discoveries may remedy this defect, but 
it is certainly amazing that what is assumed to 
have been the most influential factor in early Bab. 
civilisation is entirely unmentioned. When we 
find that Sent. documents date from as carly a 
period as the earliest so-called ‘ Accadian,’ and 
that this hypothetical langnage was used along- 
side of the regular Sem. for nearly 3000 years, we 
are inclined to ask, ‘What does this mean?’ 
[In an examination of the language, we find many 
Sem. words and values which at first sight do not 
admit of such an explanation. But it is a fact 
that the number which do admit of it is con- 
tinually increasing. Out of 395 phonetic values, 
Prof. belitzsch names 106 which he revards as 
demonstrably Sem. (dAssyrische Greammatth, § 25), 
Prof. McCurdy adds more than 40 others, running 
up the list to about 150 values. [6 is not impos- 
sible that further investigation may greatly in- 
crease the number. 

Bnt do not the inscriptions from Telloh, which are 
plainly ideographie, furnish conclusive proof of the 
sonndness of the Accadian theory? So one might 
expect; but we are already finding in them actual 
Sem. words, disvuised under the forms which are 
found in later bilingual texts. Besides, it is found 
that the oldest kings of ‘Ur of the Chaldees,’ the 
founders of the first Bab. kingdom, knew how to 
write Sem. as well as ‘ Accadian’ scriptions, 

(Nore By Eprror.—-Professor Price has been 
permitted to state his view of this qurahon unre- 
servedly. or he is himself an accomplished student 
of Assyriology, and he has the support of some 
eminent scholars (see especially MeCurdy, dfistory, 
Propheey, and the Monuments, 1. 8718). Bnt the 
Editor thinks il necessary to any that the weight 
of authority is Gadoultelly on the other side, lead- 
ing Assyriolovists everywhere having come to the 
conclusion that the view which Professor Price com- 
bats is substantially true. The reader should, how- 
ever, consult the hteratnre which Vrofessor Price 
has given below, representing both sides of the ques- 
tion, and the aces ASSYRIA and BABYLONIA. ] 


Lireraturk&.—Schrader, Zur Frage nach d. Urspr. d. altbab. 
Kultur, 1883; Maupt, Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschrift- 
texte, I8SSLf.; ——-- Die Sumerisch-Akkadische Sprache, Verh. 


bten Or. Cong. it. pp. 249-287; Die Sumerischen 
Familiengesetze, 1879; Hommel, Zeitsch. f, Keilschristforschung, 
vol. i, p. 214f.; Zimmern, Babyloniache Busapsalmen, 1885, 
p. 71f.; Hommel, Ges. Bab.-Ag. 1885, 2401%.; Tiele, Bab.-Aa. 
Ges. 1886f., 63; Halévy, Apercu grammatical de U Allographie 
cta,-bab, 1883 ; Mélanges de critique et @histoire relatifs 
auz peuples sémitiques, 1883; Delitzsch, As. Grammatik, 1889, 
§ 25; McCurdy, Presb. and Ref. Review, Jan. 1891, pp. 58-81; 
-—— Hist. Proph. and Mon. 1804, i. 88 79-85; Haminel: 
Sumeriache Lesestiicke, 1894; several articles in Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, by Ualévy, Guyard, and others, 
IRA M. PRICK. 

ACCEPT, ACCEPTABLE, ACCEPTATION. — 1. 
Besides other meanings, accept 18 used in the sense 
of ‘receive with favour’: Gn 4? ‘If thon doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted?’ Dt 33" * Bless, 
Lord, his substance, and a. the work of his hands.’ 
It is then sometimes followed by ‘of’: Gn 32” 
‘LT will appease him with the present... per- 
adventure he will a. of me’ (RV ‘accept me’); 
2 Mac 13% ‘And the king accepted well of Mac- 
cabieus.’ ‘Accept’ or ‘accept the person’ is often 
the translation of Heb. 0°39 xy} ‘to lift up the 
face,’ t.e. to look favourably on: Job 42° ‘The 
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Lord also accepted Job’; Pr 18° ‘It is not good 
to a. the person of the wieked.’ This Heb. idiom 
has been tr. into Cur., and 1s found in the N’Pas 
mpocwmrov Aapsdrw, always in a bad sense, § par- 
tiality,’ ‘respect of persons. Lk 207! © Neither 
acceptest thou the person of any’; Gal 2% ‘God 
uecepteth no man's person.’ Then this phrase 1s 
turned into mpocwrodjprrns (Ac 10 ‘respecter 
of persons’), mpocwroAnurréw (Ja 2° “have respect 
to persons,’ RV ‘of persons’), and mpocwrodrnuypla 
(‘respect of persons’ Ro 2", Eph 6%, Col 3%, 
Ja 2'), three words fonnd nowhere but in the NT 
and (thenee) in eccles, writers, The lnglish 
‘aecept the person’ is derived from the eccles, Lat. 
acceplare personam, 2. Acceptable is used in the 
sense of ‘favourable’: [sy 498 * In an a. time have 
[ heard thee’; G12 §'To proclaim the a. year of the 
Lord’ (i.e. the year of Jehoval’s favour). 3. Ac- 
ceptation = favourable reception, is found in 1 Ti 
1° 49 ‘worthy of all a.’ 

LITERATURE.—Lightfoot on Gal 26; Sanday and Leadlam on 
Ro 211, 

J. HASTINGS, 

ACCEPTANCE.—Areept and coenate words are 
used in Scripture to denote the relation of favour 
and approval in which one man may stand to other 
men, and especially to God. Of the various 
‘hrases einployed to convey the idea, those of most 
tee uent occntrence are in O'T, xy3 Sto raise,’ und 
ayy ‘to associate with, have pleasnre in,’ and in 
NT, etapécros, ‘well pleasing.’ The conditions of A. 
with God appear in O'T partly as ceremonial, partly 
as moral a religious. Purifieations and sacrifices 


(which see) are neeessary mn view of hnman 
ignorance and sin. But the sacrifices must be 


offered in a spirit free from greed or deceit. To 
enforce the moral disposition which must accom- 
pany eat offering, is one of the great functions of 
the prophets, When the covenant has been 
eae between God and Tsrael, entrance into 
it becomes a condition of receiving, and especially 
of having a joyful assurance of, the divine grace 
and favour, Similarly in NT, A. is set forth as only 
in Jesus Christ and for His sake (Eph 18 1 P 25), 
and, as the history of the patriarchs presents us 
with living pictures of what is acceptable to God 
under the old covenant, so Jesns is Himself the 
Beloved Son in whom the Father is well pleased 
(Mt 3!7 17°), and the type of all that God receives 
and spproves. A. STEWART, 


ACCESS. ~—-This word (not found in OT) oceurs 
in N'P in Ro 5%, Eph 2! 332 as the rendering of 
mpocaywy}. The Gr. word may express eifher an 
actnal ‘bringing near,’ or ‘introduction,’ or merely 
iv ‘means of access,’ or fa right to approach.’ In 
class. Gr. the idea suggested might be that of 
‘introduetion to the presence-chamber of a 
monarch.’ The OT associations of the kindred 
verb mpoodyew scem to connect the word rather 
with the peculiar relation in which [sr. stood to J’, 
and to give the term a special appropriateness in 
describing the admission of Gentiles into a new 
covenant relation with God (rhe xdpw ratryy, 
Ro 5, ef. Eph 2"), cf. Ex 198 and 1 P 3!5; and the 
approach of Christian Worshippers to the Father 
(Eph 218 31°), of. Lv 1 ete., Ly 44, Mal 14, Ezk 4438 


ete. This last idea is worked out in detail in He 
101-22, Our ‘right to approach’ or ‘our introduc- 


tion’ is uniformly described by St. Paul (ef. 
Jn 14%) as given us by Christ. 
J. O. F. MURRAY. 

ACCO, AV Accho (‘2y).—-This city, included in 
the lot of Asher (Je 1°'), was never taken by 
Israel. Known at different times as Ptolemais 
(1 Mac and NT), St. Jean d’Acre, Accaron, Acon, 
ete., the old Heb. toy ‘Acco survives in the Arab 
‘Akka. Josephus calls it ‘a maritime city of 


Galilee’ (BJ m1. x. 2). Tt was important as com- 
manding the coast road, and affording casy access 
to the great routes crossing the plain of lsdraelon. 

rom the promontory of Carmel the shore sweeps 
northward with a beautiful inward curve, forming 
the Bay of Acre, on the northern extremity of 
which the city stands, From Aas en-Nakirah, in 
the north, the mountains recede some miles from the 
coast, leaving a fertile plain, which is bounded on 
the south by the Carmel range. It is watered by 
the Kishon (el AMakatta’) and Nahr Na‘amdn, the 
ancient Belus. ‘The plain furnishes Haifa, Nazareth, 
Tiberias, and Safed with half their suppl y of frnit 
and vegetables, sending also much to Beyrout. 

Of the 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants, two-thirds are 
Moslems, the remainder being Greek and Catholic 
Christians, with a few Jews and Persians. It is 
the seat of a provincial governor, under whom are 
the districts of Haifa, Nazareth, Tiberias, and 
Safed. The chief trade is the export of grain 
brought by camels from Haurdn. Abont L000 tons 
of onl from the olive groves of Galilee are also 
annually exported. ntered from the south by a 
single gate, 1b is defended to landward by a ‘Tonlte 
rampart, to seaward by a strong wall. ‘The ancient 
inner harbour has disappeared, and the onter is 
used only by smaller vessels, the neighbouring 
anchorage of Haifa being more safe and convenient 
for larger ships. 

Few cities have had a stormier history, Allied 
with Sidon and Tyre in the days of MInleus against 
Shalmanescer Iv. (Alt. 1X. xiv. 2), it was taken by 
Sennacherib, and viven by Ksarhaddon to the He 
of Tyre. Weld in succession by Babylon anc 
Persia (Strabo, xvi. 2. 25), on the division of 
Alexander’s kingdom it fell to Ptolemy Soter. [ts 
strategic value was proved in the Syro-fyeyp. wars. 
Betrayed to Antiochus the Great (Bc. 218), It was 
immediately recovered by Egypt. Simon Maccahaens 
defeated and drove the forces of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Ptolemais into the city (lL Mae 5*2; .fa¢. XM. vill. 2), 
Alex. Balas took it by treachery, and there married 
Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Vhilometor (ciné, 
XT. i. 1, iv. 1,2). Demetrius Nikator cave it to 
Jonathan ‘for the necessary expenses of the temple’ 
(1 Mac 10%), Jicre Jonathan was perfidiously taken 
by Tryphon(Ané. XI vi.2), Besieged by Alexander 
Jannvus, relieved by Ptolemy Lathyrus (Ané. XT. 
xii. 4), if was captured by Cleopatra, who gave 
it to the Syrian monarchy (/lé. XUN. Ail. 2), 
Tigranes the Armenian having taken the city, 
at once retired (Ant. XUL xvi. 4; BY 1 ve 8), 
Falling to the Parthians C4né, Atv. Adit. 3; BJ 
xiil, 1), it finally passed under the power of Rome, 
and was raised to the rank of a colony, with the 


title, ‘Colonia Claudii Casaris Ptolemais.’? Herod 
bult here a gymnasinm (BJ 1 xxi. 1). [bt is 


last mentioned in Scripture in connexion with St. 
Paul's visit (Ac 217). W. Ewina. 


ACCOMPLISH.— The primary meaniny of a. is to 
bring to a suecessful issue. But the only ex:mples 
of this in the AV are Ps 645, Pr 13!) 1 Es PY, Ac 215, 
Sometimes a. simply menns to ‘do,’ ‘perform?’ ; 
1 K 5°, Jth 28, Ts 551! “it (God’s word) shall a. that 
which T please.’ It is occasionally used in the 
obsolete sense of ‘to complete a period of time’: 
Jer, 25'3 ‘when seventy years are accomplished’; Ts, 
40? ‘her warfare is accomplished’; Job 1-46 * till 
he shall a., as an hireling, his day.’ From this 
arises its most frequent meaning, to bring to 
an iaeal or divine completeness, to fulfils (a) 

rophecy (once only), 2 Ch 36”; (4) God’s wrath, 

a 49) Fizk 612 78 1315 90821; (¢) Christ’s work, 
Lk 98! 1950 188! 9937) Jn 19°. The RV _ has 
sought to reserve this meaning for the word 
‘fulfil,’ but unsuccessfully. 

J. HASTINGS. 


ACCORD, ACCORDINGLY 
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ACCORD, ACCORDINGLY, ACCORDING TO.— 
4. ‘Of its own accord’ is used in the special sense 
of without human agency in Lv 25° § That which 
groweth of its (see [rs) own a.,’ and in Ac 12" 
‘which opened to them of his own a.’ I’rom the 
Gr. in both passages (a’réuares) we eet our word 
‘automatically.’ In 2 Co 87 ‘of jis own a. he 
went unto you,’ the Gr. (ad@alperos) is lit. ‘scelf- 
chosen,’ of his own free choice. 2 In [s 59'% 
‘Ace. to their dueds, accordingly he will repay’ : 
‘ace. to’ and ‘accordingly’ are translations of the 
same Heb. word, and have the same meaning. — 3. 
In Ezk 42" 22 Cace. to’ means ‘corresponding to.’ 
4. As verbal adj. ‘according’ is found only in Wis 
18” ‘an ill a. cry’ (doviudwyos, RV ‘in discord’): cf. 
In Memoriam— 

‘That mind and soul, according well, 


May make one tmiusic,’ 
J. ELASTINGS. 


ACCOS (‘Axcxus, 1 Mac 8'),—Kupolemus, the 
son of John, the son of Accos, was one of the 
envoys sent to Rome by Judas Maccabieus in 
161 Bc. Accos represents the Heb. [akkoz 
(yipn), which was the name of a priestly family 
(2 Ch 24%, Ezr 2%); Eupolemus, therefore, may 
well have been of priestly descent. 

H. A. WHITE. 

ACCOUNT. — As a subst. a. is either literally 
the number counted, as Ee 77 ‘Counting one by 
one, to find out the a.’; or metaphorically ‘reckon- 
ing’ (Gir. Adyos, ‘word’), as Ro 14? «iKvery one 
of us shall give a. of himself to God.’ As a verb 
a. is used in rare or obs. meanings. 14. To estimate, 
as Dt 2% «That also was at! a land of giants’ ; 
Ro 8% We are a as sheep for the slaughter’ ; 
He 11% ¢a!™* that (sod was able’; He 1177 RV ‘airs 
(AV, ‘esteeming’) the reproach of Christ greater 
riches.’ Cf. 1 Mac 6° “Ie made a, (cdoyloaro) that 
he should die.’ ‘Then it is sometimes followed by 
‘of,’ ay 1 K 107! “It (silver) was nothing accounted 
of in the days of Sulomon’; 1 Co 4! ‘Let a man 
go a. of usas of the ministers of Christ.’ 2. ‘lo 
‘reckon’ or ‘impute,’ as Gal 3° “Tt was até (RV 
‘reckoned’) to him for righteousness.’ 3. To 
‘seem,’ or ‘be reputed,’ as Mk 10% ‘they which 
are at? (Cir. of Soxodyres) to rute over the Gentiles’ ; 
so Lk 224. Cf, Gal 2% 6 ‘those of repute’ (Cr. 
ol Soxotvres). J. LASTINGS. 


ACCURSED.—In AV 075 Aérei is tr. ‘accursed’ 
in Jos 6!7 7/248, and ‘a. thing’ in Jog G6'8 lt 71 bes. 
1. 18.15 90%, 1 Ch 27. In all these places RV gives 
‘devoted’ or ‘d. thing.’ For the hérem is not 
accursed from God so that we may make what 
secular use of it we please, bnt devoted to God, and 
not to be used by us at all. <A. is also the tr. of 
dvabepa, anathema, in Ro 9 1 Co 123 Gal 18% In 
these passages RV simply transliterates the Greek. 
See CURSE. J. ILASTINGS., 


ACHAIA (’Axata), when Greece was free, was the 
strip of land bordering the Corinthian Gulf on the 
S.; but, by the Romans, the name Achaia was 
applied to the whole country of Greece, because 
the Achwan League had headed Greek resistance to 
Rome. Conquered and united with the province 
of Macedonia in B.C. 146,* Achain was in B.C. 27 
made a separate province; and Thessaly, /Etolia, 
Acarnania, and some part of Epirus, together with 
Eubeea and the western, central, and southern 
Cyclades, were included in it. It was governed by 
an official with the title Proconsul (Ac 18"), who 
was appointed by the Senate from among the 


* This fact, hotly disputed for a time since 1847, is now gener- 
ally admitted ; but A. was treated more easily than some pro- 
vinces; Athens (and Delos, which see), Sicyon (which received 
aoe of the territory of Corinth), Sparta (which was free from 

xation and head of the Eleutherolakones) receiving specially 
favourable terms: see 1 Mac 15%, 


ex-prectors ; and not less than five years must have 
elapsed between his pretorship and his proconsul- 
ship. Corinth was the capital of the feo nce and 
the proconsul’s ordinary residence (Ac 18!4). As 
the severity of taxation was a subject of complaint, 
Tiberius, in A.D. 15, reunited Achaia with Mace- 
donia and Mussia under the administration of an 
imperial degatus ; but in 44, Claudius made it again 
a senatorial and proconsular province. Either at 
this or some later time, Thessaly was divided 
from Achain and united with Mucedonia, and 
Epirus with Acarnanin was made a separate pro- 
curatorial province (as Ptolemy ML, § 13. 44-46, and 
§$ 14, describes them). On 28th November, A.D. 67, 
Nero at the Isthmian games declared Greece free; 
but within a few years Vespnusian again made 
it a senatorial province; and, so lony as the 
empire lasted, it was governed by a proconsul, 
anuler whom were a degatus and a questor, The 
proconsul and his degetus were regularly annnal 
Officials, and so was the quiestor always, but an 
imperial deguéus governed for a much longer term 
(two ruled from A.b. 15 to 44). In ordinary Gr, 
usage, the term ‘Hellas’ corresponded approxi- 
mately to the Rom. sense of Achaia; and in that 
way ‘E\Ads is mentioncd in Ac 20%, But there was 
a wider sense of the epee ‘Greck,’ according to 
which Macedonia could be thereby desienated ; 
and thus Achaia and Macedonia together constitute 
the Gr. lands in Europe, and are sometimes coupled 
as a closely connected pair (Ae 1974; ef. Ro 15%, 
2 Co 93, 1 Th 18), 

The existence of Jewish settlements and syn- 
aguenes in Corinth and Athens, the two greatest 
cities of Achaia, is attested in Ac 17'718#7s and 
is suggested elsewhere by the rapid foundation of 
new churches in Achaia (1 Co 2', Ac 187). The 
presence of Jews is proved in Sparta and Sicyon as 
early as B.C. 139-138 through the letters addressed 
to those States by the Rom. Senate, 1 Mac 15% ; 
and in Burotia, ‘Etolia, Attica, Argos, and Corinth 
by a letter of Agrippa to Caligula, Philo, leg. ad 
Gaium, § 36 (Many. 1. 587). Jewish inscriptions 
have been found at Athens, Patra, and gina. 


Lairgraturse.—There is a good articla on Achaia in Pauly- 
Wissowa, R#: see also Marquardt, Jom, Staatsverw. i. p. B21f.5 
Mommysen, Provinces af Rom. Hip. (liom, Geseh. v.) ch. vii. 

V. M. RAMSAY. 

ACHAICUS (’Ayaixés).—The name is Roman (see 
CORINTH), and appears to have been perpetuated 
in the family of L. Mummins, who earned it by his 
conquest of Corinth and Achaia, B.c. 146. The A. 
of 1 Co 16" may have been a freedman or client of 
the Mummii. In company with Stephanas and 
Vortunatus he had appeared at Ephesus, and had 
‘refreshed the spirit’ of St. Paul, and, he adds, 
of the Corinthians also; they thus ‘supplied’ 
something which ‘was lacking’ on the part of 
the Corinthians. This suggests that they were 
distinct from (1) the bearers of the Cor. letter 
(1 Co 7') to St. Paul ; and from (2) of XAdys (1 Co 1), 
who had more recently brought back to Ephesus 
the serene news, under the fresh impression 
of which 1 Co was written. (See STEPHANAS, 
FORTUNATUS, CHLOE ; CORINTHIANS, First Epis- 
TLE TO). A. ROBERTSON. 


ACHAN (j7y, in 1 Ch 27 spy, Sept. ’Axdp, prob. 
the correct fourm of the name, cf. ‘Valley of 
Atchor’).—A man of the tribe of Judah, son of 
Carmi, also called (Jos 22”) son of Zerah, who 
was his great-yrandfather. After the fall of 
Jericho, he coveted and took a portion of the spoil, 
which had been devoted to utter destruction. This 
sin in the devoted thing, invelving the breach of a 
vow made by the nation as one body, brought 
wrath upon all Isracl, and their first attack upon 
Al was repulsed with the loss of thirty-six men 
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Tavestivation was made by lot to discover who had 


sinned, and Achan was sincled out. He made full 
confession of his cuilt, and the stolen treasure was 
found hid under his tent. Instant execution fol- 
lowed. Not only Achan himself, but his tent, his 
goods, his spoil, his cattle, and his children, were 
taken to the valley, afterwards called the valley 
of Achor. There they stoned him, and all that 
belonged to him, afterwards consuming the whole 
with fire, and raising over the ashes a great heap 
of stones. This act of vengeance is represented 
as being in sume measure an expiation of the 
cringe, = S'The Lord turned from the fierceness 
of His anger. The supposition that his family 
were accessories to his crime finds no support in 
the narrative. ‘The languaye of Jos 7” (‘all 
Israel stoned Aim with stones, and they burned 
them with fire’) has been regarded as implying 
that Achan alone suffered the death penalty, the 
plural number referring to the oxen, asses, and 
sheep, and that his sons and daughters were 
brought to the valley inerely as spectators, that 
they might have a terrible warning, Tt is doubt- 
fulaf the text will bear this construction, and the 
sweeping nature of the act of judement recorded is 
rather to be explained by reference to the stage of 
morai development which Isracl had reached at 
the time (Jus 7!°*°), hk. M. Boyp. 


ACHAR.—The form in 1 Ch 2’, 2 Es 7% of the 
name ACHAN (wh. see). 


ACHBOR (22x ‘nionse’ or ‘jerboa’),—1. An 
Edomite (Gn 36%), 2. A courtier under Josiah, 
mentioned as one of the deputation sent by the 
king to Huldah the prophetess; son of Miecaiah 
(2 IX 22134) and father of Elnathan (Jer 26°23 om. 
LXX, 36!7). Culled Abdon (2 Ch 34-°). 

> KF, BURNEY. 

ACHIACHARUS (Ax:dxapos B, ’Axelyapos 8, Ip"pR 
Aram, and Ileb., wax Syr.), the nephew of Tobit, 
was governor under Sarchedonus = Esarhaddon 


(To 171 ete), or, according to the Aramaic 
text, ‘Rab over all that was his (the king’s), 


and Shalit over all the land of Assyria’; ef. 
Dn 2%, The nearest Hebrew name is Ahithud 
(anny), 1 Ch 8%. J. T. MARSHALL. 


ACHIAS.--An ancestor of Ezra (2 Es 1*), omitted 
in Kzr and J) Es. 


ACHIM (‘Ayelu).—Perhaps a shortened form of 
Jchoiachim, an ancestor of our Lord (Mt 14). See 
GENEALOGY, 


ACHIOR (‘Axtdp, aevne ‘brother of light’).—4. In 
LXAX Nu 34% for Abihud. 2. In Jth (5° ete.), 
a gencral of the Ammonites, spokesman for the 
Jewish cause, and afterwards convert (ch. 14). 3. 
In Vulg. ‘To 1128 by mistake. F.C. PorrTrErR. 


ACHIPHA (B ‘Axe 8d, A ’Axidd, AV Acipha), 
] Es 5°!,—His children were among the ‘temple 
servants’ or Nethinim who returned with Zerub- 
babel. Called Hakupha, Ezr 2%, Neh 7%, 


ACHISH (thox, ’Ayxots).—The king of Gath to 
whom David fled for refuge after the massacre of 
the priests at Nob. Finding himself recognised 
as the slayer of Goliath, David feigned madness, 
and so escaped from the Phil. court (1S 21°), 
(This incident belongs to one of the later documents 
of Samuel.) In 1 S 27? (belonging to the Judaic 
or earliest document) A. is called ‘the son of 
Maoch’ (possibly = ‘son of Maacah,’1 K 2”), receives 
David with his band of 600 men, and assigns him 
the city of Ziklag in the S. of Judah. Despite the 
wishes of A., the other Phil. princes refuse to let 


ACHOR 


David take part in the final campaign against 
Saul. J. FL STENNING, 


ACHMETHA (aponn, 'ExSdrava), the cap. of Media, 
mentioned Ezr 6? as the place where State docu- 
ments of the time of Cyrus were preserved. ‘The 
Aram. form of the name emplo red in Kzr (LXX 
"Auadd) closely resembles the | aideai xnon (Bunde- 
hesh, p. 23, 1. 4), derived from the Old Pers. hang- 
matanda (Behistan Inser, TU. xiii. 8), derived by 
Rawlinson from ham and gam, with the meaning 
‘meeting-place.” This Old Pers. form, accommo- 
dated to the Greek pronunciation, gave rise to the 
name Agbatana or Kebatana (‘l'o 6°, Jth 1*-4), and 
survives in the modern Hamadan (34° 8’ N, 48° 3’ 
I), the cap. of the province of Persia bearing the 
same name, with meleli the ancient cap. of Media 
is ordinarily identified. Hamadan lies at the foot 
of Mt. Elwend, ‘whence it derives a copious water 
supply, and in a plain thickly besprinkled with 
vineyards, orchards, and gardens, but whose 
elevation is 6000 ft. above the sea ; it enjoys one of 
the finest situations in Persia’ (Curzon, Persia, 
i. 566). ‘This is clearly the Kcbatana of To 6°, 
where it 1s represented as lying midway between 
Nineveh and Rhaves; and also of Strabo, xi. 5238, 
who knows of it as the summer residence of the 
Parthian kings; for which its elevation and con. 
sequently cool climate suited it. But the ancient 
cap. of the Median empire, built, secording to 
Herodotus (i. 98, 99), by the first king Deioces 
(c. 700 B.C.), ‘with walls of great size and strength, 
rising in circles one within the other,’ cach wall 
being coloured to correspond with one of the seven 
planets, is to be sought, acc. to Sir H. Rawlinson 
(JRkGS x., art. 2, and ad d.c. Herod.), not at 
Hamadan, Int at Takht-i-Sulayman (36° 25’ N, 
47° 10’ I) in Adherbijan, the ancient Atropatene, 
distinguished from Media Magna, The Armenian 
historian, Moses of Chorene (ii. 84, ed. Whiston), 
speaks of the ‘second Ecbatana, the seven-walled 
city’; and in the very learned paper quoted, 
Rawlinson (1) identifies that city with the Gazaka 
of the Greeks and Ganzak of the Armenians ; 
(2) identifies Ganzak with the Shiz of Mohammedan 
writers; and (3) localises Shiz at Takht-i-Sulayinan, 
where a conical hill, surrounded by ruins, which 
enclose a lake that las attracted the observation of 
ancient and modern travellers, corresponds with 
the description of Ecbatana given by Herodotus, as 
well as with what that historian tells us of the char- 
acter of the surrounding country (i. 110). Elama- 
dan, which lies at the foot of a mountain, would 
not admit of being fortified in the way described ; 
and, though search has been made by numerous 
explorers (see Polak in Alitéherlungen der Wiener 
(reogranh, Gesellschaft, 1883, art. 1), no traces have 
been ‘isco roll of buildings such as Herodotus 
mentions. The description in Jth (1'4), to whieh 
no historical value attaches, would scem to refer to 
the same city as that of Herodotus ; and another 
record of the impression created by the strength of 
its fortifications is, according to Rawlinson, to be 
found in the account of Var in the Ynd Fargard 
of the Vendidad. D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ACHOR VALLEY ("ay poy ‘valley of tronble,’ 
Jos 7% % 157, Is 65, Hos 2!5),—-In the last passage 
the name may perhaps not be deo crephital The 
valley was near Jericho, but its exact position is 
not quite certain. It appears, however, from its 
connexion with the border of Judah, to be 
probably Wddy Kelt, a deep ravine close to the 
site of the Jericho of the Christian era. The 
stream becomes a foaming torrent after rains, 
and, issuing into the plains, runs between steep 
banks south of modern Jericho to the Jordan 
(SW?P vol. iii. sh. xviii.). C. R. CONDER, 
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ACHSAH (“psy ‘anklet,’1 Ch 2” AV Achsa).-—-The 
daughter of Caleb. She was promised in marriage 
by her father to the man who should capture 
Debir or Kiriath-sepher. Othniel, the brother 
(nephew ?) of Caleb, accomplished the feat, and 
obtained the promised reward. As the bride was 
being conducted to her home, she lighted off her 
ass and besouvht her father to add ‘springs of 
water’ to the dowry of a south land (Negeb), 
which he had already given her. In response he 
granted her ‘the upper springs and the nether 
springs ’ (Jos 1516), Jy 19), R. M. Boypn. 


ACHSHAPH (*y2x).—There were perhaps two 
towns in Galilee of this name. 4. Noticed with 
laces in UpperGalilee, may be the present LLAesdf 
f of the feontes on the mountains of Naphtali 
(Jos 11! 12%), 2, A city of Asher (Jos 19%), noticed 
with other towns near the coast, is more probably 
the modern “/-Yasif near Acre. This is also 
noticed by the Mohar, an Egyp. traveller (14th 
cent. A.D.) on his way down the coast. The loss 
of the letter caph in this name may be compared 
with the well-known case of elute (2). See 
SIV? vol. i. sheets ii. in., and Chabas, Voyage 
d'un Eqyptien. C. Rh. CONDER, 


ACHZIB (2">y).~-1. One of the 22 towns of Asher 
(Jos 19” B’EyotéB, A'Aytelp, in Je 18! Bo Acyafel, 
A’Aoxevoel). It is identified as Kz-Zib on the 
coast between Acre and Tyre, near where the level 
line of sand is broken by the promontory of Ras- 
en-Nakurah. The present village—a inere huddle 
of glaring huts on one of the highest eminences of 
the sundy sea-wall—has nothing to indicate that it 
was once a place of some note. It is mentioned in 
Jy 1! among the towns and districts that Israel 
failed to conquer. A. was called Akstbi by the 
Assyr., and Kedippa by the Greeks and Romans. 
Josephus and Jerome refer to it. The Rabbin. 
writers, hedging the Land as they did the Book, 
marked out three districts, indicated by A., 
Antioch, and Mesopotamia, ‘They inclined to the 
view that A. was on the outside of the first 
boundary line. All within was Holy Land, where 
bread, wine, and oil could be found ceremonially 
clean, and where the dates of the months and 
their fasts could be accurately known in time 
for observance. 

2. Another Achzib (B Kege[8, A omits), situated 
in the Shephelah or ‘low-land’ of Judah, is men- 
tioned along with Keilah and Mareshah in Jg 15%, 
and with Mareshah and Adullam in Mic U4. This 
neighbourhood suggests a possible identification 
with ‘Ain-Kezbeh near Adullam. The name 
appears as Kezib (347, XacBi) in Gn 38°, and as 
Kozéba (x21d, B Xwyndd, A Xwinfd)in 1 Ch 4°, 
Some literary interest attaches to Mic 1, where it 
is said that ‘the houses of Achzib shall be a lic 
(Achzab) to the kings of Israel.’ The resemblance 
seems to imply a play on the word. Occurring 
in a passage of vehement reproach, such derision 
corresponds to the spitting on the ground, which 
Orientals resort to when greatly excited and 
provoked—as an expression of uttermost nausca 
and contempt. G. M. MACKIE. 


ACQUAINT, ACQUAINTANCE.—Acquaint as a 
reflexive verb, meaning to make the acquaintance 
of, is found in Job 227, Ke 2°, Ch. Shak.’s 
Temp. Il. ii. 39: ‘Misery acquaints a man with 
strange bedfellows.” Acquaintance is both sing. 
and plur., Ps 55% ‘But it was thou, a man mine 
equal, my guide, and mine a.’ (RV ‘my familiar 
friend’); Lk 23 ‘And all his a. and the women 
that, followed him from Galilee.’ Acquainted, 
meaning ‘to be familiar with,’ occurs Ps 139°, 
Is 53° ‘a, with grief.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ACROSTIC.—A poem so composed that the initial 
letters of certain recurring periods (lines, distichs, 
etc.) follow some definite arrangement. [nthe 
OT all the recognised acrostics are alphabetical, 
v.¢. the initials make up the Heb. alphabet. They 
are Pss 9-10. 25, 34.37. LLL. 112. 119. 145, Pr 3p, 
La 1. 2. 3. 4, Sir 513% See also Hab 12-2), 
The periods assigned to each letter may consist 
of one line (Pss LLL. 112), two (Pss 34. 145, ete.), 
three (La 3, etc.), or even sixteen lines (Ps 119); 
or the lines may vary in number, as esp. in 
La 1 and 2, and to some extent in the Psalms. 
Where the period consists of several lines, the initial 
letter is sometimes repeated with each line (La 3) 
or distich (Ps 119). In other respects the acrosties 
vary very much in style and subject, and, though 
usually late, undoubtedly belong to very different 
dates. Thus Pss 37 and 119 from their didactic 
style are evidently late, while the Jahwistic Ps 25 
is comparatively early. The acrostic character 
of these poems often throws indirectly an inter- 
esting liegt on their listory, showing us unniistak- 
ably the hand of the reviser, who sometimes did 
not scruple to disturb their alphabetical character. 
The most striking example of this is in Ps 9-10, 
originally one alphabetical psalm of usually four 
lines to each letter. This the reviser cut into two, 
in Ps 9 adding vv.2°2* as an appendix (comp. 
Ps 2572 34), and omitting two or three verses 
after v.5. In Ps 10 the verses represented by o-s 
were omitted to make room for the insertion of a 
very curious and ancient fragment in vv.?""), 
Somewhat similar, but less violent, alterations 
occur in Pss 25. 34 and 37. Thus in Ps 25 the 
insertion of ‘nox by the Elohistic reviser (see 
LIEXATEUCH) in v.47 gives & instead of 3 as the 
initial letter. It would seem also that v.!8 has 
been substituted for a p verse, or else that the 
latter has been omitted. The omission of the 3 
verse in Ps 145 appears to be accidental. It is 
interesting to notice that when the psalms are, 
from their style and position in the Psalter, likely 
to be of late date, there is little or no interference 
with their Pea arranvement. The trans- 
position of the letters y and 5 in La 2 and 3 cannot 
easily be accounted for. 

Bickell, Zeitsch, fiir Kathol. Theol. (Innsbruck) 
1882, p. 326 f1., has shown that the conclusion of Sir, 
of which the original Heb. is now lost, was alpha- 
betical, the letters o-n, vv.7!-%, being evident at once 
from the Syr. version. It has also been maintained 
that Nah 1°-2'-3 was originally alphabetical; but if 
so, the text has been so altered by revision or 
corruption that very few traces of this remain. 

Some critics claim to have discovered a name 
acrostic in Ps 110, the initials of 1-4, after omitting 
the introductory words, spelling jyow; but this 
coincidence can hardly be considered conclusive. 

I. H. Woops. 
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i. The ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, the fifth book in 
the English Canon, is unique in its character. 


* The verses are numbered in this article according to the 
Heb. Bible. 
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While we have four separate narratives of the life 
of our Lord, and a very considerable number 
vf letters by different apostles, it is the only 
history of the early Church that can make any 
claim to be authentic. Some writers indeed, such 
as Hloltzmann (/faudhommentar, p. 307), suevest 
that it is to be put on the level of other works 
written in the second century recording the deeds 
of the apostles: but such a position is quite 
untenable. Even if some of them, such as the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla, may rest on an historical 
basis, that is the most which can be admitted, 
The greater number of them, most notably the 
Clementine Nomances, for which there was once 
claimed alinost an equality with the Acts, are 
now decisively thrown to a later date. The Acts is 
the sole remaining historical work which deals with 
the beginnings of Church history; and this 
amongst other causes has made it a favourite mark 
of modern criticism. 

Hi, TEXT AND ‘TRANSMISSION,—Although our 
authorities for the transmission of the Acts are in 
the main similar to those for the Gospels, they are 
fewer innumber. Like the Gospels, it is contained 
in the five leading Uncials (x A BCD), in the Vulg., 
in the Peshitta and Harclean Syriac, in the two 
chief Coptic VSS, and there are quotations from it 
in the leading Fathers. ‘Two sources are, however, 
defective. We have nothing corresponding to the 
Curetonian and Sinaitic Syriac, nor do we even know 
whether such a text existed ; and the Old Latin is 
very inadequately represented, On the other hand, 
we possess one other Uneial of considerable im- 
iortance, namely, the Codex Laudianus (I) of the 
bodtelan Library, Oxford, a bilingual MS. of the 
Acts only. In later Minuscules it is generally 
found forming one volume with the Catholic 
Epistles. 

The inadequate representation of the Old Latin 
and the absence of an old Syriac text are to be 
regretted, owing to the fact that the particular 
textual phenomena which they exhibit meet us in 
some authorities of the Acts in a very conspicuous 
form, namely, what is called the Western text (by 
Sanday and Ileadlam, Romans, p. 1xxi, the 5 text; 
by Blass, sleta Apostolorum, p. 24, the B text). 
This is represented more or less definitely by the 
two bilingual MSS. 1D E, by the marginal readings 
of the Hnrelean Syriac, by the Old Latin so far as 
we can recover it (Codex Gizas, Floriacensis, and 
siuilar fragments, with the Paris MS. Latin 321, 
edited by M. Berger), and by Western Fathers, 
esp. Trenieus, ‘Tertullian, Cyprian, Lucifer, 
Augustine, Vigilius, Bede (some having a mixed 
text), The charneteristics of this text are well 
known; it adds passages of considerable leneth, it 
paraphrases, if sometimes seems to correet the 
shorter text; and all these characteristics appear, 
but in avery much more marked form, in the Acts; 
it sometimes gives a different aspect to a passage 
by the variations from the shorter text, sometimes 
its variations give additional and apparently 
authentic information, The problem of the origin 
of this text has caused in recent years a consider- 
able amount of discussion. Some few critics, such 
as Bornemann (1848), have been bold enough to 
consider it the original text; but that opinion has 
found few followers. Rendel Harris, in 1891, 
started a serics of modern discussions by suggesting 
that the variations of Codex Bez were dne to 
Latinisation, and implied the existence of a 
bilingual MS. at least as early as 150 A.D. He also 
found signs of Montanist influence. His main 
theory was adequately refuted by Sanday in the 
Guardian (18th and 25th May 1892), who aseribed 
the recension suggested by the Western text to 
Antioch. Ramsay, in 1892 (Church in Rom. Limp. 
p. 151, ed. 2), found evidence of a Catholic reviser 
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who lived in Asia before the year 150, a locality 
which had already been suggested by Lightfoot 
(Smith’s DB? i, p. 42), while WIL suevest N.W. 
Syria or Asia Minor (Gr. Test. ii. p. 108). 
Dr. Chase, in 1893, attacked the problem from 
another side, accepting Antioch as the locality, 
and finding the principal cause of the variations In 
retranslation from the Syriac, a position he failed to 
make good. Lastly, Dr. Blass has suggested that 
the author issued two editions, and that both forms 
of the text are due to himself personally, the one 
representing a rough draft, the other a revision: 
again, a theory which is hardly satisfactory (see 
Chase, Crit. Rev, 1894, p. 300 ff; Blass’ reply 
begins in /lermathena, No. xxi. p. 122). 

A definite solution of the problem has not been 
attained, nor has it yet been attacked in a reall 
scientific manner, <A careful study of the MSS. D 
and KE, and their relations, is necessary in order to 
eliminate their individual peculiarities. But in all 
probability the solution lies in the direction 
suggested by WH (p, 122 f.). If we compare 
the phenomena presented by the text of apoer. 
writings we find just the same tendency to varia- 
tion, but in an even more exaggerated form. 
Popular literature was treated with great freedom 
by copyists and editors, Immediate edification or 
convenience was the one thing considered. During 
the first seventy years of their existence, i.e. up to 
the year A.b. 150, the books of N'T were hardly 
treated as canonical. The text was not fixed, and 
the ordinary licence of paraphrascs, of interpre- 
tation, of Paes of glosses, was allowed. These 
could be exhibited most easily in early and 
popular translations into other lancnages. It wasa 
process which would have a tendency to continue 
until the book was treated as canonical, and its 
text looked on as something sacred. Although 
sume whole classes of readings may be due to one 
definite place or time, yet for the most part they 
represent rather a continnons process, and it is 
not probable that any theory which attempts to tie 
all variations down to a speci locality or a definite 
revision will now be made Goud, 

In one point, however, WHII’s conclnsions will 
require modification, lt must not be forgotten 
that Western authorities represent ultimately an 
independent tradition from the Archetype. [t is 
quite conceivable, therefore, that in any single 
reading, which is clearly not Western in its 
character, they may preserve a better tradition than 
the MSS whose text we should usually follow. We 
must, in other words, distingnish Western readings 
from readings in Western authorities. — For 
example, “EdAqvas read by AD in 1” may be 
correct. 

li. The Lirerary Hisrory of the Acts is 
similar to that of the great number of books of 
NT. In the last quarter of the second century, 
when we begin to have any great extent of 
Christian literature, we find it definitely cited, 
treated as Scripture, and assigned to St. Luke. 
This is the case esp. with Irenicus, who cites 

massages so continuous as to make it certain that 
ae had the book before him substantially as we 
have it, but with many of the readings we call 
Western, He Inys stress on the fact that there is 
internal evidence for the apostolic authorship, and 
is followed in this by the Muratorian Fragment 
(Iren. Adv. Heer. i. 23. 1; iii, 12. 12, 13. 3, 14. 1, 15. 1; 
iv. 15. 1). The book is also aseribed to St. Luke 
by Tertullian (De Jeiunio, 10) and Clement of Alex. 
(Strom. v. 12. § 83, p. 696, cf. Sanday, BL, p. 66 f.) ; 
while undoubted quotations appear in Polycrates 
of Ephesus (Eus, Hist, Eecl. v. 24), in the letter 
concerning the martyrs of Vienne and Lyons (i. 
v. 1), and a possible one in Dionysius of Corinth 
(6. iv, 23). By this date the work is an 
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integral portion of the Canon in all Churches, and 
there are no signs of any difference of opinion. Nor 
is there any reason for arguing that because our 
Knowledge of it begins suddenly, therefore the 
hook suddenly appeared in the Canon. We have 
no decisive evidence earlier, because we have no 
hooks to contain that evidence. Moreover, the wide 
area over which our evidence extends seems to 
imply that the ascription to St. Luke is a genuine 
tradition, and not a mere critical deduction. 

For an earlier period the industry of critics has 
collected a number of parallels, on which indeed, 
for the most part, no great stress can be laid ; but 
two lines of arzument enable us to take the book 
farther back. The unity of authorship of the Acts 
and St. Luke’s Gospel must be admitted as 
axiomatic, and it is quite clear that Tatian, Justin, 
and Marcion were acquainted with St. Luke’s 

rospel. Now, the existence of St. Juke’s Gospel 
implies the existence of the Acts, and this con- 
clusion is supported by a number of parallels 
between the Acts and Justin, which wonld not 
perhaps be by themselves of great weight (Ac 1S 
=Ap. i. 50, 28: Dial, 68, 752 Dial, 16, 178= Ap. 
ii. 10, 26°°= Dial. 36, 76). The use of St. Luke by 
Marcion clearly carries the Acts back to the early 
part of the second century; but we can go still earlier, 
Among the apostolic Fathers there are suggestions 
of contact with Barnabas, Hermas, and Clement on 
which little stress can be laid, while Papias shows 
himself acquainted with the persons mentioned by 
St. Luke; nt in Iguatins and Polycarp (Ac 24— 
Polk. 1, 10"=VPol. 2, COPS Pal. 2, 77S Vols 6,8") 
—-Pol. 12, M=Iyn. Jfag. 5, 68=Ten. Phil. Lt, 
10%= fen, Smyn. 3) there are resemblances which, 
although slight, are so exact as to make the 
hypothesis of literary obligation almost necessary, 
ws Holtzmann even scems to think (inlertung,§ 
1892, p. 406, ‘there are still more noteworthy resem- 
blances with Justin, Polycarp, and Ignatins’). This 
last evidence is of inereasing importance, as not 
only the genuineness but also the early date of the 
letters of Polycarp and Ignatius is becoming daily 
better eerie and these quotations almost 
compel us to throw back the writing of the Acts 
into the Ist cent.--this is, of course, provided 
we accept the literary unity. If we accept the 
elaborate distinction of sourees ‘(see § x.) which 
has become fashionable lately, no evidence at an 
carly date is valuable except for the words quoted. 

The history subsequent to the second century 
need not detain us. Some few heretics appear to 
have left the work out of the Canon, and 
Chrysostoin complains that it was not munch read 
in his time; but itis always with him as with all 
other Church writers, one of the accepted books. 
Its place in the Canon varies. The ordinary 
position isimmediately after the Gospels (Huv, Act. 
Cath. Paul, or Euv. Act. Paul, Cath.), and this is 
the place it occupies in almost all Gr. MSS. from 
the Vatican onwards, inthe Muratorian Fragment 
and Jater lists, in Syr. and Lat. MSS. The order, 
Euv. Paul. Act. Cath., is that of the Sin., some 
Minuscules, MSS of the Peshitta of the 5th and 
6th eent., the Codex Fuldensis and Vulg. MSS 
from the 13th cent. <A third order is Fvuv. 
Paul. Cath. Act., which is found in the Apostolic 
Canons, 85, the Bohairie and perhaps the Sahidic 
MSS, in Jerome’s Bible and Spaniah Vule. MSS. 
The only point of 1uiportance in the order would 
be whether there was an early tradition grouping 
the writings of St. Luke together. There is ver 
little evidence of this. In some cases St. Luke's 
was placed fourth among the Gospels, but this 
happened, as a rule, in anthorities which do not put 
the Acts next; for example, the Codex Claromon- 
tanus and some Coptic authorities. ‘There seems, 
however, some evidence for thinking that in 


Origen’s time the order of the Gospels was Jn 
Mt Mk Lk, and that these were followed by the 
Acts. In the case of Irenicus, however, our oldest 
evidence for Asia and the West, we find the Gospel 
already separated from the Acts and definitely 
grouped with the other Gospels (Zahn, Geschichte 
des Neutest. Kanons, ii. 343-383). 

iv. MopERN CritricisM.—l. By far the most 
prone en opinion concerning the ere has always 
cen, and still is, that which ascribes it to St. Luke 
the companion of St. Paul. This is the opinion, 
not only of those critics who are classed as ortho- 
dox, but of Renan, whilst it has recently been 
maintained with great vigonr by Ramsay and 
Blass. It is, of course, compatible with very yey. 
ing estimates of its historical anthority. While 
Renan considers it valuable mainly as a witness to 
the opinions and ideas of the author's own time, 
Ramsay, on the other hand, claims for St. Luke 
a place in the very first rank of historians—t.e. 
amongst those who fave good material, who use it 
well, and who write their history with a very clear 
insight into the true course of events. Even he, 
however, admits that for the earlier portion its 
valne is dependent on the value of the sources used. 

2. As soon as Baur began to develop his theory 
of Church history, it became apparent that it was 
inconsistent with the Acts; and partly arising from 
a comparison with the history reeorded in the 
Galatians and for other critical reasons, but partly 
owing to a different @ priors conception of what 
was the nature of the development of the early 
Church, an opinion has widely prevailed that the 
Acts presents us with a fancy picture written in the 
second century in the interests of the growing 
Catholicism of the day. This has been the view of 
Banr, Sclivegler, Zeller (to whom we owe by far 
the fullest investigation on this side), Hilgenfeld, 
Volkmar, Hausrath, Holsten, Lipsius, Davidson, 
van Manen, and others. But in ae extreme form 
in which it was held it is gradually being given up. 
Neither the late date nor the exaggerated view of 
the differences of parties in the early Church is 
really tenable. The unhistorical character comes, 
it is now said, rather from defective knowledge 
and insight, not from deliberate purpose, and the 
writer wrote as he could rather than as he would. 
He represents, in fact, the opinions of his day, those 
of ‘Heathen Christianity developing into Catho- 
licity’ (Harnack, Hist. of Dogma, Eng. tr. i. 56). 
Moreover, few would care for a much Inter date 
than 100 A.p. ‘The authorship by St. Luke would 
be just conceivable if some time about the year 80 
were taken as the terminus ad quem’ (Holtzmann, 
Handkomm, p. 312). 

3. The school of Banr had the great merit of 
establishing the fact that the Acts is an artistic 
whole, that the writer had a clear conception 
of the manner in which the Church developed, 
and wrote with that idea always before him. 
In the last ten years a series of writers have 
attacked the question of the sources of the book 
(see §x.) in & manner quite inconsistent with this. 
They have imagined a number of writers who have 
gradually compiled the book by collecting and 
piecing together scraps of other books, and by 
altering or cutting out snch passages in the same 
as seemed inconsistent with their particular 
opinions. This view, in anything like an ex- 
treme form, is absolutely inconsistent with the 
whole character of the work. 

A snfficient amount has been said about the 
various opinions which have been held, and it will 
be most convenient to pursne onr subsequent in- 
vestigations from the point of view which we con- 
sider most probable. 

v. PURPOSE AND CONTENTS.—The purpose which 
the writer of the Acts had before him may be 
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mauler from his own preface, corresponding as it 


does with the plan and arrangement of the work. 
There is indeed a slight obscurity. 


art of the sentence. 


be gathered from the following verses. The 
apostles were to receive the gift of the Holy Ghost 


and of power, and were to be witnesses of the Lord 
in Jerusalem and in all Judiea and Samaria, and to 
In other words, 
the subject of the book is (1) the divine credentials 
of the apostles as exhibited in their power, and (2) 
the extension of the gospel in the stages marked 
by the words Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria, the 


the uttermost parts of the earth. 


uttermost parts of the earth. 


When we exainine the strueture of the Look, we 


find that it almost exactly corresponds with these 
The 


words. There is clear evidence of method. 
writer begins with the enumeration of the names 
vf the apostles and the members of the community. 
Then comes the gift of the Holy Ghost, and the 
immediate outburst of power, ‘Chen the preaching 
in Jerusalem. In this we notice that all signs of 
the apostohe power and all points which lead to the 
spread of the gospel are specially noted. An in- 
stunce of the first is the story of Ananias and 
Sapphica ; of the last, the way in which the different 
stages in the growth of the Chureh are continually 
emphasised (24-4 44), Inch. 6 there is clearly a 
new start. The appointment of the seven is dwelt 
on, both becuuse of the immediate exhibition of 
power (67), and because of the immense results 
which followed from the preaching of Stephen and 
the persecution which Failowel his death. 

In 84 the second stave of progress is entered 
upon, The word spreads to Samaria (8!) The 
extension of the gospel is suggested by the story 
of the Kthiopian cunuch (8*°*°), In 9! comes 
Saul’s conversion, an event of extreme importance 
for the writer's purpose. In 9°! is given another 
summary of the progress of the Church-—by this 
time thronghout all Judwa and Galilee and Sam. 
aria, A series of incidents relating to the mis- 
sionary work of St. Peter now follows (9?8-11)), 
selected as containing the first definite signs of the 
extension of the gospel to the Gentiles, “Apa xal 
tots €Oveowvy 6 Oeds riv perdvoav els twhy Cdwkev. In 
11! we reach a further stage. The word is 
preached in Phwnicia and Cyprus and Antioch, 
and the Church of Antioch is eae word 
being preached there to those who are not Jews. 
In 12% again the spread of the word is dwelt on. 
At other stave in the narrative is ended. 

We get in 13! or 12% what is clearly intended to 
be anew departure. The amount of preparation 
shows us the importance that the author attaches 
to the first setting ont of Paul and Barnabas to- 
gether, and from this time onwards the narrative 
proceeds very definitely forward until the time 
when St. Paul reaches Rome. We may again 
mark stages in the narrative—134-14%—commonly 
called the first missionary journey of St. Paul; 
in which we notice the emphasis laid on the 
exhibition of dtvau:s on the part of the apostle. 
In 15! comes the apostolic council; then 15% 
21'6 the further missionary enterprise of St. Paul. 
Here we notice how it 1s always the points of 
departure which are dwelt on, as, for example, the 
first preaching in Europe and in great and im- 
portant towns. Then 21'7-28!8 the series of events 
which ultimately lead St. Paul to Rome. Here 
the great fulness of detail arises partly from the 


better knowledge of the author, partly from the 
important character of the events, — St. Paul 
preaches before rulers and kings, Lk 21!?,—partly 


Ile begins by 
referring to lis previous book in the words rév_ pev 
mparov Aéyou, and very clearly sums up the contents 
of the work as being wepl ravrwy ay Hotaro 6 ‘lygous 
moety Te kal Siddoxery; but he never vives the second 
Ite purport, however, may 


because they are all events which help in taking 
the gospel to Rome, There the author leaves St. 
Paul preaching, because he has then accomplished 
the purpose of his narrative. Rome is typical of 
the ends of the earth. A definite point is reached, 
and the narrative is definitely concluded. (For 
argnments in favonr of the definite conclusion of 
the work, see Lightfoot in Smith's DG" 1. 27, as 
ayvainst Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 23.) 

The above sketch of the plan of the work has, at 
any rate, the merit of being an attempt to discover 
the author’s purpose by an exmmination of his own 
language. ‘The fault of other views is that they 
exagyerate points of minor importance. A series of 
writers from Schneckenburger (1841) onwards have 
seen in the work a book of conciliating tendency, 
based on the parallelism between St. Peter and St. 
Paul; and this view in a morc or Jess modified forin 
has been the prevailing one. It has, as will be 
suggested, this much truth, that the writer would 
pass over for the most part incidents of a less 
creditable character; he did not, however, do so, 
as this theory implies, becanse he wished to con- 
ceal anything (he gives us quite sufficient hints 
of the existence of difference of opinion, 157 47 
212%), but because they did uot nal in the aim 
of his work. He looks upon Christianity as 
a polity or society, and it is the growth of this 
socicty he depicts. The internal histury is looked 
atin so far as it leads to external growth. 'The 
view of Pileiderer and some others is that the 
book was written from an apologetic puint of 
view to defend Christianity acainst ele 
and paganism, With this object, like the later 
Christian apologists, the writer depicts the Roman 
authorities as, on the whole, favourable to Chris- 
tianity, while he represents the attacks as coming 
from the Jews. There is no doubt that he does so; 
but the obvious reason for doing so was the fact that 
the author was narrating things as they happened, 
while he gives no hint that his work is intended to 
be apologetic. It is addressed to a believing Chris- 
tian, not to any outsider. 

vi. ANALYSIS. --A certain amount of discussion 
has taken place as to whether the Acts should be 
divided into two or three main parts. All such 
discussions are thoronghly fruitless, There are 
quite clearly definite stages in the narrative, and 
the writer is systematic. We must observe the 
structure, but we are at liberty to make such divi- 
sions 18 scein convenient—remembering that the 
divisions are not the writer's, but our own. The 
following is sugeested as a convenient analysis on 
the lines of the previous summary. ‘The speeches 
are italicised :— 


INTRODUCTION. 
11-11, The Apostolic Commission. 


THE CruRcH IN JERUSALEM, 
112-26, The names of the apostles and the completion of 
their number, ' 
15-22, Speech of Peter. 
21.18, The gift of the Holy Spirit. 
1442, Speech of Peter. 
42-47, Increase of the disciples. 
31-4, Healing of the impotent man. Speech of Peter. 
41-22, Imprisonment of Peter and John. Speech of Peter 
before the Sanhedrin, 
23.31, Prayer of the Church on their release. 
$2518, Communism of the early Church — Barnabas 
Ananias and Sapphira,. 
17-42, Second imprisonment of Peter and John. Speech 
of Garnaliel, 
61-7, The appointment of the Seven. 
8-15, The preaching of Stephen. 
71-03, The speech of Stephen, 
54-83, Death of Stephen and persecution of the Church 


THE Crturci IN JUDAA AND SAMARIA. 


84-25, Philip in Samaria. Simon Magus, 
26-40, Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch. 
91-30, Conversion of Saul. 

31, Extension of the Church. 
32-43, Peter at Lydda and Joppa. 
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101-48, Conversion of Cornelius. Speech af Peter. 
111-18, Discussion on the subject at Jerusalem. Speech 
of feter. 


Tux CHURCH IN ANTIOCH. 


1119-26, Foundation of the Church in Antioch. 
27-30, Collection for the poor in Jerusalem. Mission 
of Paul and Barnabas. 
121-19, Persecution of Herod. Peter thrown into prison. 
90-23, Death of Herod. 
4, Progress of the Church. 
1225-133, Barnabas and Saul sent forth from Antioch. 


Fiks1 MISSIONARY JOURNEY OF PAUL AND BARNABAS. 


13#13, Cyprus. Elymas and Sergius Paulus. 
13-52, Antioch in Pisidia. Specch of Paul to the Jews. 
141-7, Iconium. 
8-20, Lystra, Speech of Paul to the Gentiles. 
21-28, Visit to Derbe and return journey to Antioch on 
the Orontes. 
161-35, The apostolic council in Jerusalem. Speeches of 
Peter and James. Letter to the Churches. 


SKCOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY OF Sit, PAu, 
1636-169, The Churches revisited. 
6-40, Journey into Europe. Philippi. 
171-15, Thessalonica and Bera. 
16-34. Athens. Speech of Paulin the Areopagua. 
181-28, Corinth. 
19-21, Return to Autioch in Syria. 
22, Visit to Jerusalem. 


Tuin>D MISSIONARY JOURNEY, 


18°3, Visit to Galatia. 
24-28, Apollos at Ephesia, 
19)-l, Paulat Ephesus. Disturbance in the theatre. 
201-6, Journey in Macedonia and Greece. 
7-12, Troas, 
18-2118, Journey to Jerusalem. Speech to elders of 


Ephesus at Muetus. 


PAauL IN JERUSALEM, 


2117-40, Disturbances arise. 
221-21, Paul's speech to the people. 
22-9311, Paul before the Sanhedrin. 
12-45, Paul sent to Cwsarea. 
241-27, Pauland Felix. Speeches of Tertullus and Paul. 
25-26, Paul and Festus. Speech before Agrippa. 
27-2818, Journey to Rome. 


PAUL iN RoMR. 
2817-31, Interview with the Jews. 


Paul bevins to preach. 

vil, AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.-—The following 
arguments enable us tu fix with a considerable 
approach to certainty tle authorship of the Acts. 
(1) It is quite certain that it is written by the 
author of the third Gospel. ‘This is shown by the 
preface, which, like that of the Gospel, is addressed 
to Theophilus, and shows that the author claims 
to have written such a Gospel, and by the identity 
of style between the two books (the best. and most 
recent demonstration is that of Friedrich). This 
fact may be taken as admitted on all sides, 
(2) The presence of certain portions written in 
the first person, seems to imply that the writer 
was an eye-witness of some of the events he 
describes, and a companion of St. Paul. In the 
Acts there are certain passayes whielt are tech- 
nically known as the ‘we’ sections, viz, 16! 
28-18 B11-18 971-985, Were the writer speaks in the 
first person. Moreover, these sections and also 
the accompanying incidents, in which the writer 
does not take part, but at which he was probably 
present, are presented with great fulness and 
exactness of detail aud seem to imply that the 
writer was an eye-witness. So far there is general 
agreement. But two explanations then become 
possible. Fither the author of these sections was 
the author of the Acts, who changes the person 
when he becomes himself one of tle companions of 
St. Paul, or these passages are one of the sources 
which the compiler of the work makes use of. All 
probability is in favour of the first view. The 
style of the ‘we’ sections is that of the author. 
It is perfectly true, indeed, that the author works 
up his sources in his own phraseology, as may be 
keen by a study of the third Gospel ; but it is hardly 
possible to believe that a writer so artistic as the 
author of the Acts certainly is should have left 
these exceedingly incongruous first persons. Sa 


keenly has this been felt, that it has been suggested 
that the author introduced these sections in the 
first person to give an appearance of genuineness 
to his narrative—a suggestion which refutes both 
itself und some other theories. An cxamination 
of the scope of these sections lends itself to the 
same view. ‘The first section begins at Troas 
(16'°) and continues to Philippi (16'") ; the second 
begins at Philippi (20°) and continues over the 
whole pens to the end of the book, the third 
person being occasionally adopted, as in 161, when 
the event recorded concerns only St. Paul and 
some of lis companions, and not the whole party, 
nor the author personally. The most reasonable 
explanation of that fact is that the writer of these 
sections joined the party at Troas and went to 
Philippi; that after an interval of some years he 
again joined St. Paul at Philppi, perhaps his 
native place, and accompanied him first to Jeru- 
salem and then to Rome. If any other hypothesis 
be adopted, it is difficult to account for the 
exceedingly fragmentary character of the sections. 
On the other side, it 1s argued that the ‘we’ 
sections are so much more historical in their 
character than some of the other sections, and se 
much fuller in detail, thut they clearly betray a 
different hand. But the difference is never greater 
than would be found in rae we from the work of 
an eye-witness to the work of one who, although a 
contemporary, is not an eye-witness. It is urged, 
again, that the work cannot be from the hand of 
a coutemporary because of the inexactness and 
incorrectness of the knowledge of apostolic times 
which it exhibits. But this 1s really begging the 
whole question. We have no right to argue that a 
book is late because it is unhistorical, unless we 
have objective reasons for stating that itis so, which 
overpower the positive evidence for the early date. 
Lhe balance of probability is in favour of the 
anthor of the Acts being identical with the 
author of the ‘we’ sections, and therefore of being 
a companion of St. Paul, but a companion who 
joined the apostle somewhat Jate in his career, 
and who therefore conld only have a second-hand 
acquaintance with earlier events, 

(3) The tradition of the Church from the end of 
the second century is that the author was Luke, a 
companion of St. Paul; and this exactly corre- 
sponds with the circumstances already described. 
St. Luke is the only companion of St. Paul, so far 
as our knowledze goes, who fulfils the conditions. 
The Acts could not have been written by Timothy, 
for Tunothy was a companion during an interval 
when the ‘we’ sections cease (Ac 174); nor b 
Titus, for we know from Gal 2® that he was with 
St. Paul earlier; nor by Silas, who was at the 
council (Ac 15"), St. Luke is never mentioned in 
any of the earlier Epistles, but he is in the later, 
Corroborative evidence of the Lucan anthorshi 
has been found in the medical terms used (Col 44, 
Lk 8*, Ac 288 ete.). 

(4) ‘The argument in favour of the Lucan author- 
ship of both the Gospel and Acts, based on a chain 
of comeidences, has been put very stronely by 
Bp. Lightfoot. (a) Tradition vives to the Gospel 
the name of St. Luke, a companion of St. Paul. 
(6) Internal but unobtimsive evidence shows its 
Pauline character. It dwells particularly on the 
universality and freedom of the gospel ; and it refers 
to less obvious incidents in our pore ’s life mentioned 
by St. Panl (1 Co 114%=Lk 22”, 1 Co 155=Lk 
24°), (c) The Acts of the Apostles was certainly 
written by the same person as the Gospel. (¢) 
An independent line of argument shows that it 
was written by a companion of St. Pan. (c) It, too, 
is Pauline in its character (so far as we are at 
liberty to use that word). It represents the same 
universality and freedom of the gospel, and the 
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same idea of the Christian Church, but more in the 
conerete (sce Ramsay, 8¢. Paul, pp. 124-128). 

(5) The balance of argument. is clearly, then, in 
favour of St. Luke as author of the Acts. There 
is, however, still reom for doubt as to the time 
When it was written. (a) One theory places it 
aluiost immediately after the close of the narrative, 
and just before the outbreak of the Neronian perse- 
cution, ‘The book, it is urged, comes to an abrupt 
conclusion, and the only explanation is that it is 
unlinished, As has been pointed out above, there 
is no real reason for saying the book is unfinished. 
The arrival of St. Paul in Rome formed a suitable 
conclusion, and the ending is similar in character 
to the ending of the Gospel. In the extreme form 
this argument is uutcnahle, but it is still quite 
fee tu hold that the narrative concluded here, 

ecause not many more events had occurred. More- 
over, it might be held that the tone in relation 
to the cmpire represented the period before rather 
than after the Neronian perscenution, The carly date 
is still held by Blass, and the argumeuts agaust it 
are not very strong. 

(6) The arguinent for a later date is generally 
based on Lk 21 as compared with Mt 24, Mk 
134, It is stated that ee form of the prophecy 
there recorded has been modified by the knowledge 
of what happened at the siege of Jerusalem. The 
Gospel therefore was written after that event, and 
the Acts somewhat later, under the Flavians. The 
eriticismny of Blass, however, has very considerable 
weight, that there is little in the prophecies re- 
corded by St. Luke which goes much beyond the 


language of Dn 9°8; and the reason given for a 


late date can hardly be considered demonstrative. 


Neither ¢an that of Ramsay, who thinks that the 
Gospel must have been written just after Titus 
was associated in the empire with his father, so as 
to explain che incorrect date of Tiberius (Lk 3!). 
No arguments are certain, and the languave of Lk 
21% would in any caxe be quite compatible with a 
date sume time betore A.D. 70 3 but perhaps on the 
whole the amount of perspective contained in the 
book is hardly compatille with the earlier date, 
just as the relation of the third Gospel to the other 
two sngvests the later date, and a period shortly 
Whether we can, 
as Ramsay suggests, press the mpdroy of 1, and 


after 70 is the most probable. 


argue that a third treatise was in contemplation, 
is very doubtful. 


The following are dates suggested by various writers, and are 
for the most part taken from Holtzimann:- 64-70 (Hug, A. Maier, 
Schneckenburger, Hitzig, Grav, Nosen, Blass), e. 80 (Ewald, 
Lechler, Bleek, Ronan, Meyer, Weiss, Ramsay), 75-100 (Wendt, 
Spitta), 00 (Kostlin, Mangold), 05 (Llilgenfeld), c. 100 (Volkmar), 
10-120) (PHeiderer), Trajan and Lladrian (Schweyler, Zeller, 
Overbeck, Davidson, Keun, Thusrath), 125-150 (Straatman, 
Meijboout, van Manen). 

The arguinents for a later date are given most fully among 
recent writers by Holtamann (Iinleidung,® 1892, po 405) as 
follows ;-—-(1) Acquaintance with the Panline Epistles (Rem, 
ial, Cor, Mph, Thess, and Heb), also with Josephus, (2) Deliberute 
correction of the narrative of Gal 11724 in Acts 926-30, of Gal 
2U10 in 16183, of Gal 21 in Acts 1635-39. (3) Unhistorical 
account of speaking with tonynes (Ac 2411), of St. Pants 
relations with the law, and legendary narratives such ag that 
of the death of Agrippa, 1223, (4) The writer is contemporary in 
time with the literary activity of Plutarch as shown by the 
parallel lives; and of Arrian and Vausanias (nariatives of 
Journey), also of the wsp/ad0 of different apostles, (5) Atmo- 
sphere of the Catholie Chureb ; parallelisin of St. Peter and St. 
Paul; traces of the hierarchical view of the Church, and esp. 
tho sacramental theory of laying on of hands, (6) Resem- 
blanees with the Pastoral Epistles. (7) Jinportance assigned to 
the political side of Christianity ; the Roman Eimpire always 
represented ag favourable to Christianity, 

It is very diflicult to deal with some of these 
objections quite seriously. Even if the use of the 
Pauline Epistles were ened: it is difficult. to 
see what that has to do with the late date of 
the Acts. The contradictions with the Pauline 
ee are largely dependent on @ privré views of 
Church histury. Some points, as the 1esemblance 


to Plutarch, are purely fanciful. The political 
point of view is exuctly that of St. Paul's Epistles. 
One point requires perhaps slightly fuller investi- 
gation; and the remaining pomts, so far as 
they are serious, will be best dealt with in an 
independent survey of the historical character of 
the work. 

vill. ‘Tuk RELATION OF THE Acts TO JOSEPHUS 
presents to ous, under the auspices of modern 
criticism, a curious double problem. Wile older 
critics, like Zeller, contented themselves with 
pointing out historical discrepancies, later critics 
since Keim (Gesch. Jesu, ii. 1872, 134, and Aus dem 
Urehristenthim, 1878, 18) have attempted to show 
that St. Luke male use of Josephus. The crucial 
passage is that concerning Thoudas (Ac 5°"), In Ihis 
speech Ganaliel is made to refer to a rebellion under 
a leader of that name; but according to Jos. this 
took place at least ten years later, under Cuspius 
Fadus, and long after that of Judas the Gahlean, 
So far the problem was simple, but if iy now main- 
tained that the mistake arose from the miusappre- 
hension of a passave of Josephus, In one paragraph 
he speaks about ‘Theudas, in the next of Che Sons of 
Judas of Galilee, and this, it is maintained, is the 
origin of the mistake, ‘The two passages are 
quoted thus — 


Jos. Ant. XX. v. 1f. Acts 535t 


Ocvdads . . . weidee Tov avéatn Uevdas éywr 
mwreiaTov bxdov . . . | elval tiva cuvrdy . . . Ss 
Tpopirys yap tXeyev elvar, » avypdOn Kal mavres boo 


K.T.A- 

Pados . . . ebdémepeper 
Uknv lamdwy. . . em’ avrous, 
ris . . . woddAous . . . 
dvcthev. 


éwelGurvta avTq dcedvdy- 
gay, K.T.N, 


mpos Tovras dé sal of ; pera rotrov avéary 
mactdes Tovdd rot adtAalou | ‘lovdds 6 Vadtvatos ¢v tals 
dmynxOncay tot Tov adv | Yucpas THs aroypaphs 
and ‘Pwualwy amrosriycay- | Kal drdurysc Nady driow 
tos Kupiriov ras ‘lovdatas | atrov. 


TULNT EVOVTOS. 


Now, whatever plausibility this comparison way 
have at first sight is very much diminished when 
we rementber that the two passages in dos. do nut 
immediately follow one another, but are separated 
by an interval of 20 lines or more. Nor when we 
come to examine them do we find any elose 
resettblaace in the language. There are words 
common to both accounts, but they are none of them 
characteristic ; it is nel easy to describe a revolt 
Without usine the word droorjva in some form, 
while the details are different in the two accounts ; 
the Acts give 4000 men, Jos. gives no mumber, 
This is recoguised by Clemen (SA, 1895, p. 339), 
who is of opinion that the author of the Acts had 
read Jos. but forgotten him. Is this resemblance, 
or fancied resemblance, supported by any other 
passages? Kenn and the anthor of Supernatural 
Lécligion have collected a large number of paralle 
passages, but they are not of a character to bring 
conviction. On the other hand, the argument of 
Zeller (Mug. tr i. op. 232) on the discrepane 
between the Acts and Jos, in the case of the death 
of Hered Agrippa is quite sullicient to prove inde- 
pendence ; | this areument has been very well 
teeapentt out by Schiircr. Whatever the differences 
between the Kets and Jus. prove, they are only 
conceivable on the supposition of cailepentlente. 
Most of these do not allect our estimate of the 
historical character of the work; the difficulty 
about Theudas, even if it admits of no solution, 
may cast doubts vn the historical character of 
Gaunaliel’s specch; it does not really affect 
es question of the Lucan authorship of the 

cts. 
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ix. THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE ACTS.—]. A | in which he is perhaps incorrect, substantially his 


priort Objections.—In investigating the historical 
value of the Acts, we must first of all clear the 
ground by putting on one side a number of @ priort 
objections. ‘lo say that the document is un- 
historical because it narrates miraculous events, or 
because it contains accounts of angels, is simply to 
beg the question. Even if we were quite certain 
that such events were impossible and never 
occurred, we have abundant evidence for knowing 
that the carly Christians believed m them. St. 
Paul claims himself to have worked what were 
helieved both by him and his readers to be miracles 
(Blass, Acta Apostolorum, ». 8f.). Again, all such 
difficulties as arise from an ad priort theory of 
Church history must be banished. ‘To deny docu- 
ments because they conflict with one’s theories, is 
to argue in a vicious circle. Although there are 
few scrious critics who now accept the ‘Tubingen 
theories, yet many of their pe have 
acquired a traditional hold on the minds of writers, 
and consciously or unconsciously atiect their argu- 
nents. Similarly, objections based on the hier- 
archical or sacramental tendencies of a book assume 
that we can find the beginning of such tendencies 
in the Church ; which we clearly cannot do. 

Much the sume may be said of the up eed 
parallelisms between St. Peter and St. Paul. 
According to Holtzmann, the strongest argument 
for the critical position is the UAE agi 
between the acts of St. Peter and the other 
apostles on the one side, and those of St. Paul on 
the other. Both begin their ministry with the 
healing of a lame man; both work miracles, the 
one with his shadow, the other with napkins. 
Demons flee in the name of St. Peter and in the 
mune of St. Paul, St. Peter meets Simon Magus ; 
St. Paul Elymas and the Ephesian magicians. 
Doth raise the dead. Both receive divine honours. 
Doth are supported by Pharisees in the council. 
St. Paul is stoned at Lystra, Stephen at Jerusalem. 
st. Panl is made to adopt the language of St. 
Peter, St. Peter of St. pra and so on. The 
value of such an argument is one which can only 
depend upon individual fecling. It is, of course, 
perfectly true that they loth occupy prominent 
jeeess that they are, in fact, the writer’s heroes ; 

mt that does not prove the unhistorical character. 
We may well refer to Plutarch’s lives. Because the 
writer finds parallels between the lives of two men, 
it does not prove that his narrative is fictitious. 
But, further, although there are resemblances, there 
are very considerable differences as well, and the 
resemtblances arise largely from the positions in 
which the apostles were a taced There is nothing 
unnatural in the points of similarity, and they are 
balanced by many points of difference. 

Lastly, all arguments against the Lucan author- 
ship, or the historical character of the work, drawn 
from the fact that the writer clearly has a definite 
plan and jurpose, are quite beside the mark. The 
distinction between a history and a chronicle is 
just this, that a history has a plan. ‘The writer, 
from personal knowledge or other sources, forms @ 
conception of the course of events, and writes his 
history from that point of view. In the present 
case the writer wishes to illustrate and descrite 
the steps by which the Christian Church has 
developed, eee that point of view he selects his 
materials; from that point of view he describes the 
events and the periods which are to him important ; 
from that point of view he emphasizes the careers 
of St. Stephen, of St. Peter, of St. Paul. His view 
ay be right or may be wrong, but because a 
writer has a view he is not necessarily unhistorical. 
We hope to show that the merit of St. Luke lies 
in having brought out just the point of view which 
was important, and that, although there are points 


history 1s true and trustworthy. 

2. The Acts and St. Paul's [:pistles.—A consider- 
able portion of the narrative of the Acts is con- 
temporary with certain of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
Here, then, we have sume opportunity of controlling 
the narrative, and here we have to mect a very 
curions combination of arguments. It is now 
inaintained that the Acts is Jate, and its narrative 
unauthentic because of differences from St. Paul's 
Epistles, and then that these Epistles are its sources. 
To prevent these arguinents conflicting, we have to 
suppose a deliberate falsification of the narrative 
of Galatians by the author of the Acts, and an 
extraordinary capacity on his part to conceal his 
obligations. The parallels quoted are very slight, 
but most numerous in the case of the pistles of 
the captivity. Even here they have little value as 
implying literary obligations ; but if, as we believe, 
St. Luke, the author of the Acts, was St. Paul’s 
companion in captivity, and possibly acted as his 
aianuensis, it 1s natural that his phraseology 
should be influenced by that personal contact. 


There are three passages which dcinand a more eaact com- 
parison. 


b) Gal 21-10 = Ac 151-33, 
c) Gal 2l1f. = Ac 1539-39, 


(a) If we examine the first passages we notice quite definitely 
certain'discrepancies, The Acts contain no reference to the visit 
to Arabia; we should not gather from the narrative that three 
years had elapsed before the visit to Jerusalem ; while the state- 
ment that he was unknown by face to the Churches that were in 
Judwa, is supposed to be inconsistent with the fact that he 
preached in the synagogues of Jerusalem. But how far do 
these discrepancies take us? It is qnite clear that St. Luke 
nelecta what he requires for his purpose, and it is possible that 
he knew of the journey to Arabia and did not think it necessary 
to record it; nor, again, does he give exact indivations of the 
tine elapsed. There is no necessary inconsistency ; but still the 
obvious impression created by the narrative is that the writer 
did not know of the Arabian journey, nor of the length of time 
which had elapsed before the Jerusalem visit, and the two 
nurratives give @ somewhat different impression, St. Paul 
wishes to emphasize his independence of the apostics ; St. Luke 
wishes to show that St. Paul was reecived by them. But each 
hints at the other side. St. Paul clearly fmpies that he was 
received by them; St. Luke as clearly, that there was some 
hesitation about doing so, and St. Luke’s languaye makes it 

dain that even if he had preached in synagogues in Jerusalem 

1e had not preached in Judwa. The accounts are different and 
to all appearance independent, they represent different pointe 
a view, they supplement one another; they are not incon- 
sistent. 
(0) The same may be said in the main concerning the next 
narrative (Gal 21-:20= Ac 161-34), The very careful examination 
of Lightfoot (Valatians, p. 109) represents, on the whole, a very 
fair historical conclusion. No sensible person will find any dis- 
crepancy if St. Paul, giving his internal motive, states that he 
went by revelation, and St. Luke gives the external motive. 
It is quite natural that St. Luke should give the public history, 
St. Panl the private. What is more important to notice is the 
incidental testimony that each account yives to the other. We 
gather from St. Paul his great desire to be on good terns 
with the leading aposties-—if he is not, he fears he will run in 
vain and labour in vain; we gather that they receive him in a 
friendly manner—they give him the right hand of fellowship; 
although they are looked upon by some of their followers as 
being antagonistic to St. Pani, St. Paul does not think go. 
Again, froin the Acts we gather that the conclusion was not 
curried out without much dispute, and presumably was not 
acceptable to all; and we Saunt gather, as we would from St. 
Paul, that those who had caused the disturbance had claimed 
that they represented the opinions of the chief apostles. 

It has been assumed that Ac 15 refers to the same event as 
Gal 22-10: but this, a nous conunonly, is not universally 
accepted. Why, it iy asked, does St. Paul omit all reference to 
the visit recorded in Ac 1180?) Thiy is a genuine diticulty. It 
has been suggested that there has been a disarrangement in the 
Acts, and, owing to a confusion of sources, one of the later visits 
has been duplicated. The argument against this is that 
Barnabas {8 represented as the companion of St. Pant, and that 
he had left him at a later date. A mistake in chronology is 
probable, but not a mistake ay to the companionship. On the 
other side, Ramsay (St. Paul, p. 48) identifies the visit of Gal 
23-10 with that of Ac 1130, Ife lays great stress on the difficulty 
involved in supposing that St. Pan) omitted all reference to this 
journey. But the reasons given by Lightfoot—that the apostles 
were not in Jerusalem, and that therefore there was no need for 
the visit to be mentioned —are accepted by Hort (/udatstic 
Christianity, p. 61) as sutticient. We must refer the reader to 
Ramsay’s own book for the discussion of the subject, but can only 
say that he hag not succeeded in convincing us. A reasonable 


3 Gal D742 Ac 926-80, 


ee 
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criticism must say that the two narratives we are considering 
refer to the same events; that the accounts they contain are 
independent and supplementary, but not contradictory (see the 
discussion between Sanday and Ramsay in Baposttor, Feb. 1800, 
and foll. numbers). 

(c) The third point need not detain us long. It is merely 
that St. Luke does not record a narrative concerning St. Peter 
mentioned by St. Paul. He may have been ignorant of it; he 
may have thought that it did not answer his purpose ; ha may 
even have thought it better to omit an incident which he felt 
was discredituble. What is important to notice is that the 
narrative in Gulautians proves conclusively that the standpoint 
of the Acts is correct. It was quite impossible that St. Prul 
could accuse St. Peter of hypocrisy unless he had already 
adopted his view. ‘It is clear from Gal 2196 that Peter then 
and for long before occupied in principle the standpoint of 
Paul’ (darnach, Z/ist, af Dogina, Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 90). 


An examination of these narratives proves the 
independence of the two accounts, and each 
corroborates the other in various points. When 
we turn to the general narrative in the Acts and 
compare it with that which can be gathered from 
the Epistles, we find three characteristics—inde- 
pendence, broad resemblances, and subtle points of 
contact. All the Epistles which correspond to the 
saine period will fit into the narrative, while the 
minute coincidences which have been brought out 
by Paley, whose argument is not out of date,— 
more particularly that concerning the culleetion 
for the saints,—have very substantial evidential 
value. 

3. Lhe Archeoloyical Mvidence.—A great test of 
the accuracy of the writer in the last twelve 
chapters is given by the evidence from archivology. 
Its strength and value are so great that we need 
only refer to it. The investigations of the last. 
twenty or thirty years have tended more aud more 
to confirm the accuracy of the writer. In almost 
every point where we can follow jim, even in 
minute details, he is right. We hnows that at 
the time when St. Paul visited Cyprus it was 
vovernea by a proconsul; this was the case only 
between the yeurs B.C. 22 and some time early 
in the 2nd cent.; then « change was made, 
probably in Hadrian’s reign. He knows that the 
mavistratos of Philippi were called orparyyol, 
and were attended by lictors, but that those of 
Thessalonica were modtrdpxa, He knows that Derbe 
and Lystra, but not Iconi, are cities of Lycaonia, 
The subject has been worked out in considerable 
detail by Lightfoot and Rumsay, and it is suflicient 
to refer to them. It is enough, too, to refer here 
to the very complete investigations of the account 
of St. Paul’s voyage and shipwreck made by James 
Smith (Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul). We 
need not enter into details, as they are admitted. 
What we must emphasize is the eurne of this 
evidence, It proves, in the first place, that in the 
latter portion of the Acts the writer had good and 
accurate sources of information. It is quite im- 
possible that he should he correct in all these 
points unless he had good material, or was himself 
conversant with the events. But it also proves, 
however we think he acquired the information, 
that he was accurate in the use of lis sources. It 
is quite inconceivable that a writer who is so 
accurate in a large number of small and diflieult 
peints could have, as is muintained, used Josephus, 
and used him with ineredible inaccuracy. This 
evidence, on the other hand, does not prove that 
the writer is necessarily as trustworthy in the 
earher portions of the history, where his sources of 
information were less good. Tt does suyyest that 
he would get as accurate information as possible, 
and reproduce it correctly. 

4. We pass backward to the transition period, 
which begins with the preaching of Stephen and 
extends to the end of the apostolic council. This 
is clearly the most important period in the history, 
and we have few means of controlling it. We 
have little independent evidence. Whiat we can 
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point to, in the first place, is the naturalness of the 
whole history. ‘There were the germs of universal- 
ism in Christianity, but these needed opportumty 
to develop; and the whole history shows that the 
expansion arose from the natural reaction of events 
on the Christians, not from any deliberate purpose 
or from any one dehinite event. ‘Take first the per- 
secution. Zeller (Eng. tr. vol. i. p. 229) lays great 
stress on the fact that in the early chapters the 
Sadducees are the persecutors, in the ice the 


Pharisees. But this inconsistency is thoroughly 
natural, At first the Sadducees oppose the 


Christians, because, being the oflicial hierarchy 
responsible to the Romaus for the order of the 
country, they fear disturbances; the Christians 
are merely a sect of devout and zealous Jews in 
favour with the Pharisees. But when once the 
universalist element inhcrent in Christianity 1s 
made apparent by the teaching of Stephen, the 
devout and zealous Jews are offended, the Pharisees 
take up the persecution, and it becomes a reality. 
We imay notice ugain incidentally how it is the 
entrance of the freer Hellenic spirit in the person of 
Stephen which first brings out this universalistic 
element. The persecution leads quite naturally 
to a dispersion it the Christians, more particularly 
of those associated with Stephen, and consequently 
to the spread of Christianity. In all that follows 
St. Peter takes the lead, a position which is quite 
in accordance with what we know from Galatians 
(see above, § ix. 2). The stages work out vradually 
and naturally, the pressure of faith and enthusiasm 
leads the preachers of Christianity onwards. Virst 
come the Samaritans, then ‘devout men’ who are 
yet not circumcised; then the preaching to 
Gentiles; then the growth of a definite Christian 
community in Antioch, oe. a community which 
the outer world clearly reeoynised as something 
distinet from Judaisin, and which would naturally 
appear first in a place removed froin older associa- 
tions; then thie first recorded journey of St. Paul, 
with its unexpected and far-reaching developments, 
and its subtle corroborations in the Romans (10!), 
Naturally enough, there gradually wises a Juda- 
ising party in Jerusalem, and the older apostles 
find themselves acting ws mediaters between the 
two parties. ‘The position which Is ascribed to 
them by the Acts is always recognised by St. Paul, 
and he claims equally to be recognised by them ; 
while both the Acts and St. Paul recovnise the 
extre:ne party as claiming their authority although 
Without entire justification (Ac 15%, Gal 2!), 
The whole story as told in the Acts is natural and 
consistent, und gives a much more eredible account 
of the development of Christianity than any modern 
one constructed on @ priori ideas, 

5. The Karly Community ue Jerusalem, —'The 
first section of the Ac (1!'*-54) has been often 
treated as the least historical portion of the book. 
It is less true to say that it has been attacked. 
{tis rather the case that it has been set on one 
side (‘the idealised picture of the Jerusalem com- 
munity,’ Hoeltzmann). And the examination of 
it is difficult, for we have Jittle that is definite 
with which to compare it. The theory, however, 
put forward is that this was written from the 
point of view of the author’s own time, and from 
that aspect we can examine it. We know how the 
writer of the Clementine Humilies reproduces in 
the earliest days of the Church the inne and 
the organisation of lis own time—le represents 
St. Peter as appointing bishops in every chureh. 
Now, at any rate, the writer of the Acts lived forty 
years later, and at a time when both the doctrine 
and the organisation of the Church were much 
more developed ; yet we find absolutely no traces 
of this either in the speeches or in the narrative of 
the first five chapters. 
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To work this out in detail would be beyond the 
scope of the present article, but 1¢ may be illus- 
trated in some points. The Christology is through- 
out primitive. Our Lord is called ’Incois Xpiords o 
Nafwpatos (24 3° 4"), a name which occurs in the 
Gospels, but elsewhere only twice, when St. Paul, 
jn he later chapters of the Acts, is referring to his 
earlier life. So again the next phrase that meets 
us 18 waits Geo’ (313 26 427 4) Which occurs nowhere 
else in NT of our Lord, and elsewhere is used of 
Him in the Dedaché, which clearly represents 
very carly tradition. Again, we notice how 
very markedly Xpords is not a personal name, 7dv 
mpoxexetpiauevoy vutv Xp. "Ino. (3°), Kvpcov avrdy Kal 
Xprordv 6 Oeds érolnoev (2%), One more phrase we may 
notice, dpy7ydv (3 5%), which occurs elsewhere in 
Hebrews twice (2° 12"), and nowhere else in NT. 
We find nowhere the expression vids de03. Whereas 
St. Paul ‘placarded’ Christ crucified (Gal 3%), 
we find here, as we might expect, that St. Peter 
has to take towards the death of Christ a purely 
defensive attitude (3!%), We have no reference to 
Christ’s pre-existence. We have, in fact, a re- 
presentation of what must have been, and what 
we have independent evidence to show was the 
earliest Christian teaching about Christ: — the 
proof that He was the Messiah, afforded by His 
resurrection, of which the apostles were witnesses, 
and by the Scriptures. Similaris the relation to 
the wniversal character of the Gospel. We are 
told that the Acts was written from a universalist 
point of view, and the statement is quite true in a 
sense; but we find that St. Peter’s speeches are not 
affected by it. God raised up Jesus to give re- 
pentance to Israel (5%); Ye are the sons of the 
prophets and of the covenant (3) ‘There are 
elements of universalism, but they are incidental. 
The promise is to [srael first (378); so (2) “to you 
is the promise and to your children, and to all those 
that are afar off’; 37° in Israel all the families of 
the carth shall be blessed.’ The standpoint of 
these chapters is, in fact, that of the Jewish 
prophets. There is the germ from which future 
development can come, but the development is not 
there. One last point we may mention in this 
connexion is the eschatology. It is thoroughly 
Jewish and primitive, ‘that Te may send the 
Christ, who hath been appointed for you, even 
Jesus: whom the heavens must receive until the 
times of the restoration of all things,’ 3! 2; 
the Messianic kingdom is called the xapol dva- 
wifews. There is nothing about the personal 
resurrection, which, of course, is a point which 
would not trouble the primitive community in the 
first years of its existence; and it is difficult to 
understand how a Greek writer who had seen the 
Neronian persecutions, and knew the needs of a 
later generation, could have invented this primi- 
tive idea of things. 

If we pass to the organisation of the com- 
munity, avain, it is quite unlike the conception 
which we should expect from a Gentile Christian 
of forty or fifty years later. It is perfectly true 
that stress is lud on the unity of the primitive 
community, and it may be that this is exaggerated 
with a purpose; but no object could be gained by 
the representation which is given of its form 
and character. There is no trace of any later 
organisation, nor mention of presbyters. The 
Christians have, in fact, not yet Leen cast out of 
the synagocues, They are regular in their worship 
In the temple (Ac 24, Lk 245), They take part 
in the morning and evening sacrifices. they 
observe the Jewish hours of prayer. ‘They join in 
the synagogue worship (6° 9), ‘They are not only 
conforming Jews, they are devout (Ac 21° 221%), 
They do not yet realise that they are separate 
from Judaism. They ure but a sect, the sect of 
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the Natwpato. (Ac 24°), One more point may be 
noticed, the community of goods; the exact 
character of this it is unnecessary to discuss here. 
It is suflicient to point out that no reason has 
been suggested to explain why it should have so 
much emphasis laid on it, or why it should have 
been invented if it were not historical. 

It has been said that we have little evidence 
for correcting this. The archwological evidence 
which we found in ch. 13f. here fails us. But we 
have a few indirect hints. The position of the 
Twelve we may gather from 1 Co 9° 15°; of St. 
Peter from 1 Co 155, Gal 28; of St. John from 
ial 2°; of the brethren of the Lord trom 1 Co 9°, 
A certain amount of incidental evidence is given 
by the Ebionite traditions concerning the position 
of St. James; and they correspond with what is 
survested by the later parts of the Acts, where 
we have an account of the state of affairs by one 
who is presuinably an eye-witness, 

It is clear that these early chapters give a picture 
of the primitive community which is quite different 
from what existed within the experience of the 
writer, and which is in itself probable. Is it then 
likely that this should be the result of the historical 
imagination of the writer, or is 1 not more pro- 
bable that it is historical in character and based on 
written evidence? We have no reason to doubt 
that we possess an historical account of the words 
of the Lord; and the same witnesses who recorded 
these, either by tradition or in writing, would be 
equally likely to record the specches and acts of 
the leading apostle of the infant Church. 

6. Lhe Speeches. — One more point under this 
heading demands investigation, namely, the 
speeches Are these genuine records of speeches 
actually delivered, or were they written by the 
historian in accordance with the fashion of the 
day? We may notice two points, to begin with. 
They are all very short, too short to have been 
delivered as they stand, and for the imost part 
the style in which they are written is that of the 
histonan, ‘They are clearly, therefore, in a sense 
his own compositions. But the same can also be 
said of a considerable number of the speeches in 
the Gospel. We can compare St. Luke's account 
in this case with that of other authorities, and we 
find, indeed, a slight modification side by side with 
general accuracy ; we find the style of the author, 
but the matter of the authority. On the other 
hand, there is no reason for thinking @ priort that 
the speeches eannot be historical. As has just 
been pointed out, the speeches of the leading 
apostles would impress themselves on the growing 
community, and would be remembered as the 
words of the Lord were remembered. 

Putting aside @ priort considerations, we must 
as far as possible examine the character of the 
speeches themselves; and we must first see what 
light St. Vaul’s Epistles throw on the subject. 
According to 1 Cu 15‘ the main subjects of 
St. Paul’s preaching were the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, as proved by the Scriptures and as 
witnessed to by the apostles, and other incidental 
allusions in the Epistles support this (1 Th 1° 
44) Now, if we turn to St. Paul’s speech at 
Pisidian Antioch addressed to the Jews (13'8*!), we 
find that the writer has exactly realised what was 
necessary for the situation. ‘The basis is scriptural, 
and the central fact clearly is, the proof of the 
resurrection. Just at the end we have a definitely 
Pauline touch introduced (v.*), This shows that 
the writer clearly grasps the situation as it is 
hinted at by the apostle in his own letters, and 
as was exactly in accordance with the demands 
of the situation ; and this is compatible either with 
his being a writer using a good source, and re- 
producing accurately w speech which he finds in 
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that source, or with his being a companion of the 
apostle, who knows the apostle’s pee well, 
and gives atypical speech showing the general char- 
acter of his arumment. [t 1s very difficult’ to con- 
ceive of it asa four de force of Iistorical inagina- 
tion. And this argument becomes stronger when 
it is found that it is applicable to all the speeches 
in the book. We have already touched on those 
of St. Peter, and have scen how clearly they re- 
rroduce an carly stage of doctrinal development. 
Vhatever difhculties there may be in the speech 
of Stephen, it certamly does not bear the marks of 
being a rhetorical composition. The speeches of 
St. Panl from fist to last are singularly harmon. 
ous With the situation. The transition in tone 
from that we have already examined to that 
addressed to the heathen at: ieonnith or to that at 
Athens, is most marked. When we come to the 
later speeches addressed to the Jews, to Felix, and 
lo Agrippa, what we notice at once as very extra- 
ordinary is the repetition of the narrative of the 
conversion. Now that is comprehensible on the 
supposition that the narrative was repeated on two 
occasions, but is not so if we are dealing with 
rhetorical exercises. But St. Luke was, on our 
supposition, with St. Paul during all these events, 
and would therefore have accurate knowledge. 
These speeches then, although written in the 
anthor’s style, are clearly authentic; and we may 
argue in the same way about the other speeches, 
all of which are, in different ways, suitable to the 
oceasion on which they claim to have been delivered, 

‘The presence of the author's laud in the speeches 
cannot be denied. Their literary form is due to 
him. Heo may possibly have summed up in a 
typical speech the characteristics of St. Pauls 
preaching before certain classes of hearers. Some 
details or illustrations may be due to him, such as 
the mention of heudas in Gamaliel’s speech, or 
that of Judas in Peter's first speech, But no 
theory which does not admit the possession of good 
evidence, and the acquaintance of the author with 
the events and persons that he is describing, is 
consixtent with the phenomena of the speeches. 
They are too lifelike, real, varied, and adapted to 
their circumstances to be mere unsubstantial 
rhetorical exercises. 

x. SOURCES OF THE AcTs.— Until reeently, critics 
secm to have contented themselves with either 
vague mdications of the sourees of the Acts, or a 
complete denial of the possibility of discovering 
them, at any rate in the carlier portions (Weiz- 
siicker, Holtznann, Beyschlag, Ptleiderer, Baur, 
schweeler). Recently, heeece the problem has 
been attacked by a number of scholars, mostly of 
infe..or rank, mins do not seem to have attained any 
success, wnd whose method is not likely to lead to 
any substantial results. Of these, Sorof considers 
that Tinothy, the writer of the ‘we’ sections, has 
combined a genuine writing by St. Luke and a St. 
Peter source. According to Feine there was an 
original Jerusalem Christian source, which was used 
in the Gospels and extended to ch. 12 of the Acts, 
but which knew nothing of the missionary jour- 
neys of St. Paul. The latter portion is partly due 
to the Redactor (R), partly to other sources. Spitta 
distinguishes an A source, the work of Luke, which 
contains about two-thirds of the Acts, and is 
also used in the Gospel, and a B source of Jewish- 
Christian origin, which runs parallel with the 
first throneh the whole of the Nore Van Manen 
distinguishes a third document, which contained, 
however, only the ‘we’ sections, and these very 
much edited, a Paul biography, and a Peter bio- 
‘raphy. The most claborate theory is that of 

. Clemen, Sle distinguishes an ‘ Urchristliche 
Predigt,’ an ‘Erste Gemeindeseschichte,’ and 
‘Zweite Gemeindegeschichte,’ aud Historia Helleni- 


starum, Which has been worked into an Historia 
Petri; this was combined with an Historia Pauli 
which included the ‘we’ sections ([tincrarium 
Pauh) by a RK who was free from party bias, 
then came a Judaisine R, and then an aunti- 
Judaising KR. Jiingst distinguishes an A source, 
appareutly the work of St. Luke; a B source, the 
work of an anti-Judaiser and a RR. It imay be 
added, that both Clemen and Jiingst consider 
that the origmal sources have been very much 
rearranged by the different redactors, and the true 
sequence of events destroyed, 

A very few words are necessary concerning these 
theories. ‘Lhe statenent of them is really a sulli 
eleut condemnation. There is no harmony in the 
results obtained ; and the method is s0 @ priori 
and unscientific that no result could be obtained. 
The unity of style of the book and its artistic 
completeness make any theory impossible which 
considers that it arose from piecing together bits 
of carlicr writings. Somewhat more on right lines 
are the attempts of B. Weiss and Hilgenfeld, in the 
fact that they do not consider that more than one 
source is used In any separate passage. Weiss 
thinks there was one early history which contained 
an account of the early commuuity, of Stephen, of 
Philip, of the journeys of Peter, of the couneil. 
Hlileenfeld has three sources, A Ac 15-533 gt 
121-8, B Ae 6-8", C gh8o 1117-27; and both pro- 
fess to be able to distinguish what is due to the 
source and what to the author, the method being 
for the most part absolutely arbitrary. 

A study of St. Luke’s Gospel shows us that 
the work is quite certainly a literary whole pro- 
ceeding from one author, that this wuthor made 
use of materials partly written, partly probably 
oral, and that he reproduced them probably largely 
in his own style. Vf we compare a section from 
this Gospel with the aaeallel one from St. 
Mark, sitel clearly represents very nearly the 
original source, we shall find that the difference, 
although one not affecting the main sense, is 
of a character which wonld make it quite im. 
(oe to arrive at one document from alte other, 

e may notice, again, that although there is a 
cerlain wniformity of style running through the 
whole Gospel, yet the character of the souree used 
seems fo a certain, although undefined, extent to 
have modified it. 

Now, in the Acts there is admittedly a certain 
difference in style between the earlier chapters and 
the Jater. The later, like the prolovue to the 
Gospel and Acts and the ‘we’ sections, being 
written in a purer Greek style, the earher being 
more Aramaic in character. Stated vaguely and 
generally, this is true, although no investigations 
have yet made it defimte. ‘The utmost it is at 
present safe to assert, is that there appears to 
be a difference in style in the earlier chapters, which 
suvvests a written source. 

Starting from the conclusion that the author was 
St. Luke, we must ascribe to him the conception 
of the history as a whole, and presumably, there- 
fore, all the framework which is part of that 
conception, the object of the author being to mark 
the stages in the progress of Christianity. T’or the 
whole of the last section, from 205 onwards, the 
author was cither an eye-witness or in close con- 
tact with those who were such ; as also in the sec- 
tion 16’, and here we have the fullest and most. 
detailed account. Vor all the remaining portions 
of St. Paui’s journeys he could clearly have access 
to the very best information ; and it is to be noticed 
here that generally, although not invariably, the 
information is perfectly accurate, so far as 1b can 
be tested, but not so full as in the later sections. 
For the stories concerning Philip in the first part 
of the book it is not neccessary to go beyond 
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personal information; there is no sign of great 
exactness of knowledge, and the incident recorded 
218 will explain how that information was ac- 
quired. For the earlicr history of St. Paul a 
source is not required; St. Luke had heard the 
story told at least twice, probably much oftener, 
and there is Just that vagucness concerning chrono- 
logy which is almost invariably the characteristic 
of information dependent upon oral tradition. Of 
some other sections it is difficult to speak definitely. 
For the council the author would be able to 
supplement information gained from St. Paul 
by information gained in Jerus. It has been 
hinted that there is probably a written source 
behind portions of ‘le first five chapters ; we 
cannot define its limits in these chapters, nor say 
whether or no, as is possible, it included some later 
narratives, such as those of St. Peter (98-115 and 
1v'-3); it probally did not include chs. 6-7. No 
investigations huve been made which authorise us 
to speak more certainly than this; but it has 
been sugested (see Blass on 12!%17) that these 
chapters had some connexion with St. Mark. It 
is Aeenttil whether any certain conclusions are 
possille, although a more scientific and more 
comprehensive study of the style of the Gospel and 
Acts may perhaps lead to some result. 

xi. CONCLUSION.—It now only remains to sum 
up the conclusion of what, owing to the variations 
of opinion, has necessarily been a somewhat con- 
troversial article. 

1. The Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles 
are the work of the same person; and all tradition 
and argument suggest that the author was St. 
Luke, the companion of St. Paul. 

2. Ue wrote the Gospel to describe as accurately 
as he could the Jife and preaching of Jesus; he 
wrote the Acts to describe the growth and spread 
of the Christian Church. 

3. He had formed a clear idea in his mind of the 
steps and course of this growth, and arranged his 
work so as to bring out these points. The object 
he had in view would intluence him in the selection 
of his materials and the proportional importance he 
would ascribe to events ; but it would be taking far 
too artificial a view of his work not to allow some 
influence to various less prominent ideas, and even 
to the accidental cause of the existence or non- 
existence of information on different points. The 
extent to which he carried out his purpose would 
be in some measure dependent on his oppor- 
tunities. 

4, Although he had a definite aim, and con- 
structed a history with an artistic unity, there is 
no reason for thinking that the history is therefore 
untrustworthy. IIe narrated events as he believed 
they happened, and he gives a thoroughly consistent 
history of the period over which it extends. 

5. The exact degree of credibility and accuracy 
we can ascribe to him is dependent on his sources 
of information. From ch. 12 onwards his source 
was excellent; from ch. 20 onwards he was an eye- 
witness. For the previous period he could not 
in all cases attain the same degree of accuracy, yet 
he was personally acquainted with eye-witnesses 
throughout, and may very probably have had one 
or more written Teumone In any case, his 
history from the very beginning shows a clear idea 
of historical perspective, and of the stages in the 
growth of the community, even if certain charac- 
teristics of the primitive Church in Jerusalom have 
been exaggerated. 
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ACUB (B’Axol¢g, A ’Axotu), 1 Es 5*!,—His sons 
were among the ‘temple servants’ who returned 
with Zerub. Called Bukbuk, Ezr 2%, Neh 7%, 


ACUD (’Axo’S5, AV Acua), 1 Es 5*.-—-His sons 
were among the ‘temple servants’ who returned 
from captivity with Zerubbabel. Called Akkub 
(apx= cunning’), Kzr 2; omitted in Neh 7. 


ADADAH (my vy), Jos 15°°.—A city of Judah in 
the Negeb. The site may be at the ruin 'Ad'adah 
in the desert south-east of Beersheba. 


ADAH (a1y).—1. One of the two wives of Lamech, 
and mother of Jabal and Jubal (Gn 4%”), The 
name possibly denoted ‘brightness’ (cf. Arab. 
ghadat), Lamech’s other wife being named ‘ Zillah,’ 
or ‘Shadow,’ ‘Darkness.’ These names have been 
cited to support the view of the mythological basis 
of the Genesis narrative. But the name maysimply 
denote ‘adornment’ (Lenormant, Les Origines, p. 
183 f.). According to Jos. (Ant. 1. ii. 2) Lamech 
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had 77 sons born to him of Adah and Zillah. 
2. Daughter of Elon, a Hittite, and one of the wives 
of Esau (Gn 36°); mother of Ebphaz, and ances- 
tress of Edomite tribes, Teman, Zepho, Gatien, 
Kenaz, Amalek. In Gn 26" (2) the daughter of 
Elon the Hittite, whom Esau takes to wife, is 
named Basemath, The names 1 Gn 36 have sullered 
in the process of redaction, and this may account 
for the confusion, Jos. (Aad. UW. 1, 2), thongh 
mentioning Esiu’s age, and therefore referring to 
Gn 26%) gives Adah and Oholibuuah (AdABasen) as 
the names of Esau’s wives. lor a discussion on 
the name, sce Baethgen’s Beitrage, yp. 149. 
HL. 1. VLE, 
ADAIAH (any ‘Jehovah has adorned’).—1. A 
man of Boscath, the maternal grandfather of king 
Josinh, 2 Kove 2. A Levite descended from 
Gershom, 1 Ch 6", called [Tddo in v.70 3. A 
son of Shinei (in vy." Shema) the Benjamnite, 
1 Ch 84.) 4 The son of Jerohum, a priest, and 
head of a family in Jernsalem, 1 Ch 9!4. 5, 
The father of Maoseiah, a captain who helped 
Jchoiada to overthrow the usurpation of Athaltah, 
and sel Joash on the throne, 2 Ch 23 6. One 
of the family of Bani, who took a strange wife 
during the Eaile, zr 10° 7. Another of a different 
fanily of Bani, who had committed Che same 
offenee, zr 10%, 8. A descendant of Jndah by 
Vharez, Neh 11% 9. A Levite of the family of 
Aaron; probably the same as (4), Neh 11). 
hi. M. Boyb. 
ADALIA (x‘'>x, Est. 9°), the fifth of the sons of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. In the LNX 
the name is different, and the MSS vary between 
Bapod 3, BapéA s A, Baped. I. A. Wuere. 


ADAM.-- i. Nerme.-—The word ox is originally 
a conmmon noun, denoting either a diaumian being, 
Gn 25; or (rarely) a man as opposed to a woman, 
Gin 2%; or mankind collectively, Ga 18 "Phe 
root ow is vatously explained as (a) anale, 
produce, by analosy with the Assyr. addi 
(Delitzsch, slssyr. Worlerbuch » Orf. Heb, Lex.). 
Man, therefore, as adam, is one meade or produced, 
a ereature, or possibly a anaker or producer; (4) 
to be red, a sense in which the root frequently 
ocenrs ino Heb, eg. the account of Edom in 
(in 25°, and is also found in Arab. end Eth. 
and (7) in Assyr. This etymology would point 
to the term having originated amony men of a red 
or rnddy race, Gesenius notes in support of this 
View that the men on Eeyp., monuments are con- 
stautly represented as red. Dillmann on Cn 1, 2 
also sugvests a connexion with (¢) an Eth. root= 
pleasant, well-formed, or (7d) an Arab. root=to 
attach oneself, and so grevarious, sociable. It has 
also been sueeested that «dem is a derivative from 
adamah, ground, and deseribes man as ecarth-born, 
ynyerjs. The statement of Gn 27, that man was 
formed froin the dust of the adaneh, indicates that 
this connexion was in the mind of the writer, but 
it can hardly be the original etymolozy. It is 
giemificant that A., as a term for man or man- 
kind, is by no means universal in Sem. Jancuages. 
Tt oceurs in Phenician and Sabwan, possibly in 
Assyr. (so mayee, Gran p. 2, and according to 
HOM, p. 104, is the conmmon Bab. word for man: 
cf, Del. Assyr. Worterbuch). Of course the name 
A. has been adopted by all Sem. translations. It 
is possible that, dom is a dialectic variety of A. 

n. Adamas Common and Proper Noun.—The first 
man is necessarily the man, und in his case the 
generic term is equivalent to a proper name. In 
use, adam naturally fluctuates between a common 
and proper nonn. Thus in P's account of the 
Creation, Gu I-24, he describes the crention of 
ony, mankind, in both sexes; but in his first 
genealugy, Gn 5'4, or is used as a proper name. 


J gives an account of the Creation, Fall, ctc., of 
pis? ‘the man’ (in 37 ond ‘to the man,’ should be 
rend instead of oaxd “to Adam’), and in 4% uses 05% 
without the article as a proper name. 

iil. Zhe Narratives concerning Adam.—P, in 
Gn 12 by itself, simply describes the creation 
of the human species, as of the other species of 
living creatures, and says nothing of any particular 
individuals. But it is only in the case of man that 
the two sexes are specified, and Dillman main- 
tains that aap a2 is not to be taken collectively, 
‘male and female,’ but as ‘a male and a female, 
we. the first pair’? Gn 54, which is possibly 
from a different stratum of P, shows that the 
individual Adnm, the ancestor of the nations 
mentioned in OT, and especially of Israel, is in 
some way identified with the human species, whose 
creation is described in Gn 1, This identification 
seems to imply that the human species originally 
consisted of a single pair; but P does not definitely 
connnit: himself to this position, Man is created 
last of all things on the same (siath) day as the 
beasts, but by a separate act of creation and in the 
image of God; he receives a special blessing, accore- 
ing to which he is given dominion over the earth 
and its inhabitants, and the vegetable creation is 
assivned to him, to provide him with food. While 
it-is expressly said of the heht, the heavens, earth, 
and seas, the veretable world, the heavenly bodies, 
the birds, fish, and other animals, that God saw 
that they were good, this is not seprrately stated 
concerning man, but is left to be infeed from the 
eeneral statement that God saw that everything 
We had made was very good. 

In J, Cin 24-426 while the earth is still a life- 
less waste, the man is created out of the dust, and 
Jehovah animates him by breathing into his 
nostrils. He is set to dake care of the garden of 
aden, and is allowed to cat freely of its fruit, 
except the fruit. of ‘the tree of the knowledze of 
eood and evil?) The animals are created as his coin- 
panions and assistants ; but these proving irade- 
quate, the woman Eve is fashioned irom his rib as 
he lies in a deep sleep. They live in childlike 
innocence till Eve is tempted by the Serpent, 
and Adsm by Eve, to eat of the frnit of the tree 
of knowledge. Whereupon they become conscious 
of sin. Yet they have beeome like the Klohun, 
and anieht eat of the tree of life and become 
Immoital Henee they are cursed, and driven out 
of Keen. Man, henceforth, 1s to win his susten- 
ance with gericvous toil from soil which, for his 
sake, has been enrsed with barrenness. ‘The only 
later O'T reference to Adam is at the head of the 
genealovics in  l Ch; in Dt 32% and Job 31% 
adam is & Common noun. 

iv. Significance of the Narratives. -- In both 
narratives mau ds sharply marked off as a created 
heing from God the Creator; and is not connected 
with Wim by a chain of inferior gods, demi-gods, 
and heroes, as in the Keyp., Assyr., and Chald. 
dynasties, and in other mythologies. Yet man 
has a certain conmunnty of nature with God ; he is 
made in His mage (P), and receives his life from the 
breath of Jehovah (J). Similarly, man’s connexion 
with the animals is mmplied by his creation on the 
sume day, his separate status by a distinct act of 
ereation. He is lord of all things, animate and 
inanimate, the crown of creation (IP). So, in J, 
the ammals are made for his benefit; and the 
garden, with certain imitations, is at Ins disposal, 
Woman is also secondary and subordinate to man, 
and the cause of his ruin, but of identical nature. 
The formation of a single woman for the man 
implies monogamy. Man is capable of immediate 
fellowship with God. Sin is not inherent in man, 
lut suggested from without; it is at once followed 
by stern punishment, which extends not only to 
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the human race, but to animate and inanimate 
nature. Compare Eve; and, en for the Baby- 
Jonian and other parallels to the Biblical narrative, 
COSMOGONY, EDEN, W. H. BENNETT. 


ADAM iN THE NT.—Adam is twice mentioned 
in the NT in a merely historical fashion ; in Jnde 
v.44 where we read of ‘noch the seventh from 
A.,’ and in Lk 3°8, where the genealogy of Jesus ts 
traced up to him, and A, himself is ‘¢e son of God.’ 
The extension of the genealogy beyond David or 
Abraliun (as in Mt) is ne doubt due to the untver- 
alist sympathy of the Pauline evangelist. There 
are two ae passages in which reference is made 
to the OT story of the first man, with a view to 
regulating certain questions about the relations of 
men and women, esp, in public worship. ‘Phe first 
is 1 Co 11%, the other 2 Ti 26. ‘The use 
made of A. in these passages may strike a modern 
render as not very conclusive ; it has the form 
rather than the power of what may have suggested 
it --the similar use of part of the OT story by 
Jesus to establish the true law of marriage (Mt 
194", comp. Gm 2"?). 

Much more significant than these almost inci- 
dental references is the place occupicd by A. in the 
theology of St. Pant (Ro 5") bt Co 16% ®-)), 
The apostle institutes a formal cumpirrison and 
contrast between A. and Christ. ‘As in A, all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ ‘As by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin, and so death passed npon all men, for that all 
sinned’: so, though the sentence is not formally 
completed (Ro 5'%), righteousness entered into 
the world by one man, and hfe by righteousness, 
‘The first mun is of the earth, earthy ; the second 
nui is of heaven... . And as we have borne the 
imave of the earthy, we shall also bear the tmage 
of the heavenly.’ In some sense A. and Christ 
answer to cach other; each is the head of humanity, 
the one to its condemnation and death, the other 
to its justification and life. Yet it would be a 
mistake to put what St. Paul says about A. on a 
footing with what he says about Christ. He has 
experience to po npon m the ease of Christ: his 
gospel concerning Him has a certainty and scope 
of its own quite independent of the harmony he 
finds in some points between the mode of man’s re- 
demption and that of his ruin, Of the two passages 
referred to above, it may be said that the one in 
Ro deals directly with the work of A. and of 
Christ, and its effects upon men; the one in 1 Co, 
with the nature of A. and of Christ, as related re- 
spectively to the actual and the ideal condition of 
man. <All we are told of A. is that he sinned 
(rapdarrwua, Ro 6", implies the fall), and that his 
sin involved the world in death. In such a state- 
ment there is obviously a link wanting to an ethical 
interpretation : is it supplied in the difficult words 
ep @ mdvres Huaprov—in that all (have) sinned? ‘That 
this aorist may (grammatically considered) be a 
collective historical aorist, summing up the avere- 
gate evil deeds of men, is nndoubted (Burton, XV. 7’. 
Moods and Tenses, § 55); but to take it so, and 
make fuaprov refer merely to the personal sins of 
men, is to dissolve the connexion with A. on which 
the apostle’s argument depends. ‘To say, again, 
that all amen die because involved in the enilt 
of A.’s sin (Omnes peccarunt, Adamo peecante, 
Bengel), is still to leave the moral link amissing. 
lo say that all die because of inherited depravity, 
which seems the only other possible suggestion, is 
to offer a physical rather than a moral connexion, 
though one which may be assented to and appro- 
piiated by the individual, and in that way become 
moral, It seems probable that St. Paul, although 
he is not explicit on the point, would have 
xccepted this view; what he is concerned with is 
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the solidarity or moral nnity of the human race, 
and for this there is melanie caly a physical 
basis. Heredity is the modern natine for the 
organic connexion of the yenerations ; and as the 
fact was familiar to the apostle, it is natural to 
suppose that he found in it the connecting link 
between the personal sin and doom of A. and that 
of his whole posterity. A., in other words, was to 
him not only the type, but the ancestor, of men as 
sinners; it isin A.—or because of A. in us—that 
we are lost men, But A. is a ‘type of him that is 
to come.’ This idea (see Weiss, Romans, p. 243 n.) 
is fonnd also in the Rabbins (Qnemadmodum bomo 
primus fuit primus in peccato, sic Messias erit 
ultimus ad auferendum peecatuin penitus: and 
ayain, Adamns postremus est Messias), He is a 
type only in the sense that alike from A. and 
Christ a pervasive influence should proceed, ex- 
tending to the whole human race. We are what 
A. was and became, in virtue of onr vital relation 
to hiin; we are to become what Christ was and 
heeamo, in virtue of a vital relation to Him, This 
is the side of the subject treated in 1 Co 15. It 
ean hardly be said to throw light on man’s original 
state, or on the apostle’s conception of it. The 
first A., in virtue of our connexion with whom we 
are what we are before we become Cliristians, was 
a living soul, psychical rather than spiritual, made 
of the dnst of the ground —in other words, he was 
man as natnre presents him to our experience ; the 
last A., 6 émoupdyios, Whose image we shall fully 
bear when this corrnptible has put on incorruption, 
and this mortal has put on immortality, was and 
is life-giving spirit. [tis too much to say, in face 
of Ro 5@ and the whole sense of the N'T, that 
man's inortality is here traced, not to Adam’s act, 
but to his nature. Elis act is not specially in view 
here any more than Christ's redecining acts, and his 
nature is indeed conceived as weak, and lable to 
temptation; butitis not less capable of immortality 
than of death; and itis the sin of our first father 
to which death as a doom is invariably referred by 
St. Paul. 

Literature. —Copions discussions of all the questions involved 
may be found (not to mention commentaries) in Beyschlag, N.7. 
Theology, ii. p. 48 ff 3 Bruce, St. Pauls Conception of Chris- 
tianity, co. vii. ; Weiss, Lehrbuch der. Bibl. Theol. des N.T. § 67. 
For Jewish points of connexion with St. Paul’s teaching, see 
Weber, Die Lehren des Talmud, co. xv.-xvii. 

J. DENNEY. 

ADAM Crry (ox ‘red’).—In the Jordan Valley, 
‘far off? from Jericho, and beside Zarethan. ‘The 
latter (see ZARETHAN) Spel to have been near the 
centre of the valley (sce Jos 3"), and the usual site 
for Adam is at the present ruined bridge (built in 
the 13th cent. A.p.) at the D4amieh ford, called 
Jisr ed-Démich, about half-way up the Jordan 
Valley. ‘The Jordan being narrow, with high 
banks, might have been dammed up in this vicinity 
by anextensive full of the cliff. SIV vol. ii. sh. xv. 

C. R. CONDER, 

ADAM, BOOKS OF. —- Romance, with ethical 
intent, accumulated around all the prominent 
worthies of OT narrative, among both Jews and 
Christians; and, naturally, no one reccived more 
attention than Adam. This process of embellish- 
ing and ‘improving’ O'T story began hefore NT 
times. The alm. speaks of a Bk of Adam, and 
such legendary lore furnished suitable pabnium for 
Mohammedanism. The Apostolic Constitutions 
(vi. 16) mention an apocryphal ’Aédyu.  Epiphanius 
(Her. xxvi. 8) tells of a Cmostic work, Revelations 
of Adam, and the Decretum Gelasii prohibits 
shristians from reading the two works, Penitentia 
Ade and De filiabus Adie. The Cypriote Syncellus 
(8th cent.) makes qnotations from a Bids "Addu 
which closely resemble the Bk of Jubilees. The 
Jewish Bk of Adam is lost; but it probably 
furnished matter for still further elaboration in the 
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following Christian works which still survive. 1. 
The Ethiopie Bh. of Adam, yuh, by Dillmann, 
Gottingen, 1853; tr. also by Malt, London, 18sz. 
2. AdSyr. work, resembling the foregoing, entitled 
The Treasure-Care, ed. by Bezold, Leipzig, 1883. 
3. The depynots sat mwodcrela “Addu xal Bdas, ed. by 
Tischendorf, Apoucalypses Apocryple, 1866; and 
condensed by Rénsch, buch der Subilden, pp. 468- 
476. 4. ‘Vita Adw et Eve,’ a Lat. rendering of the 
same material, ed. by W. Meyer in (reansactions of 
Munich Academy, vol. xiv. 1878. 5. ‘The ‘'Testa- 
mentum Adami,’ which has been published = by 
Renan, Syriac text with French tr. in) Journ. 
Asiatique, 18538. 6. The sacred book of the Man- 
daites is called the Bk of Adam, but has little in 
common with the foregoing. Edd., Norberg’s, 
1815; Petermann’s, Berlin, 1867. 

LITRRATURE.- -Fabricius, Codex nseudeptgr. Vet, Test. i. 1-94, 
ii. 1-43; Hort, art. ‘Adam’ in Smith and Waee, Dict. of Chr. 
Hee Schurer, MJP JL. iti, 81, VAVt 5 Zoekler, Apoer, des 
AT, 422. 8; Zunz, Die gottesd. Vortraye der Juden, Vso, p. 136. 

J.T. MARSITALL. 

ADAMAH (ayqx), Jos 10°, ‘red hunds.’--A_ city 
of Naphtali mentioned next to Chinnereth. — Prob- 
ably the ruin ‘“Adineh on the platean north of 
Bethshean. See SH vol. i. sh. vi. 

CR. CoNDER. 

ADAMANT is twice (Ezk 3°, Zee 7") used in 
AV and RV as tr. of vey shad, whieh is: else- 
where rendered either ‘bricr’? (1s 58 7% 4 25 g's 101 
274 32)3) or ‘diamond? (Jer 17'). Diamond, which 
arose from udamant by a variety of spelling 
(adamant or adimant, then diamant or diamond), 
has displaced a. as the name of the precious stone, 
a. being now used rhetorically to express extreme 
hardness. See under art. STONES (PRECIOUS), 
"Adduas occurs in LNX at Am 77-85 gs tr. of 33x 
‘plummet’; this is the origin and meaning of a. 
in its only occurrence in Apoer., Sir 164 AV. See 
PLUMMET. J. TASTINGS, 


ADAMI-NEKEB (2335 *2718), Jos 19, ‘red lands 
the pass.’—A city of Naphtali. It is doubtful if 
the names should not be livided (see NEKEB). The 
site is probably at the present village “d-Damieh 
on the platenn north-east of Tabor, where the 
basaltic soil is reddish. The site of Nekeb 
(Sciyddeh) is not far off. See SWP vol. i. sh. vi. 

C. 0. Conner, 

ADAR (778 [zr 6'5, Est, 37-13 812 Qt 1 1) Mie 7h a, 
2 Mac 1535, Ext 10 13° 16), -—The 12th month in the 
later Jewish Calendar. See TIME. 


ADASA ('Adacd).---A town near Bethhoron (1 Mae 
7. 50 Jos. Ant. Xt. x. 5), now the rnin “ddaseh 
near Gilson. SUV vol. iii. sh. xvii. 


ADBEEL (5xary), the third son of Tshmacl, Gn 
25", 1 Ch 1, eponym of the N, Arab, tribe, which 
SDveAr in cuneiform inserip. 1s [diba'il or [dibv al, 
and which had its settlements S.W. of the Dead 
Sea (Sayce, MUM 202; Schrader, AA7? 148; Oxf. 
feb. Lex. 8.v.). J. A. SELBILE. 


ADDAN (jx, ’A@adap A, [Xapalgdaray B, 1 Es 
5*),—Cortain of the inhabitanc\\of this place 
Joined the body of the retmy\ Wexiles in the 
time of Zernbbabel, but they. sive unable to 
prove their true Isr. descent bys, 18 ing to what 
great clan or family they belonged -\\b 25°), Pyob- 
ably they were not admitted to tuemivilegcs of 
full citizenship. ‘The name does now Pear in the 
later lists in Iizr 10, Neh 10. Some one td Cherub 
Addan as one name; v.™ sugvests that Cherub, 
Addan, and Immer were three villages in one dis- 
trict in Babylon, from which the family of Nekoda 
came. In Neh 7® the name appears as ADDON, 

H. A, WHITE, 


ADITHAIM 


ADDAR, | Ch 8*.-—Sece Arp. 


ADDAR, AV Adar (vy), Jos 15°.--A town on 
the border of Judah south of Beersheba. There 
ina ruin east of Gaza which bears the name Adar, 
but this seems perhaps too far west. 

CU. R. CONDER. 

ADDER.—Sce SERPENT. 


ADDI (‘Adéet).—An ancestor of Jesus Christ, Lk 
3%.) See GENEALOGY. 


ADDICT.—‘ To a. oneself to,’ now used only in 
a bad sense, was formerly neutral, and is found in 
au vood sense in 1 Co 16% ‘they have a, them- 
selves to the ministry of the saints’ (RV ‘they have 
set themselves to minister unto the saints’), Cf. 
Hist. Card, (1670): € The greatest part of the day he 
addicts either to study, devotion, or other spiritual 
exercises.’ J. LASTINGS. 


ADDO (A’A6605, B'Hddelv).—The grandfatherof the 
prophet Zechariah (lL Es 61). ‘The name is similarly 
spelt in LXX of Ear 5! (A‘AGd0, B’ AGS), See [Dvo. 


ADDON (j\7x), Neh 7%. 


ADDUS. —1. (’Addo’s) 1 Es 5°3.—Ilis sons were 
among the children of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerub. ; the name does not occur in 
the parallel lists in Ezr 2, Neh 7. 2. See JADDUS, 


See ADDAN, 


ADIDA (‘Aé.da).-—-A_ town in the Sogn (Jos. 
Ant. XU vi. 5) fortitied by Simon the HTasmonwan 
(1 Mace 12" 13), The same as Hadid. 


ADIEL (oxny ‘ornament of God’). —14. A 
Simeonite prince who attacked the shepherds ot 
Gedor, 1 Ch goer 2. A priest, | Ch 9 3. The 
father of Azmaveth, David’s treasurer, | Ch 27%, 


ADIN (j7y ‘Inxurious’?), Ezr 2% 8% Neh 7% 10!8, 
1 Es 54" 98 ‘The head of a Jewish family, of 
which some members returned with Zerub., and 
with IMzra. 


ADINA (xj), a Reubenite chief, one of David's 
mighty men, 1 Ch 11%. 


ADINO ({Wethibh vizyn] ‘isyn umy ‘Adino the 
Eznite,’ B’A Secpwy 6’ Acwvatos, A Ade 6 ’Acwvaos).-— 
The Keré is clearly an attempt to introduce some 
sense into the meaningless ACethibh. The present 
Heb. text of 25 238 must be corrupt, the true reading 
being acne in the parallel passage 1 Ch 11) 


his spear.” The last clause (win ne my xia) wa 
corrupted into vsya wy xa, and then taken erro 
neously as a proper nae, being treated as an alter 
native to the preceding ‘Josheb-basshebeth, 
Tahchemonite’ (see JASHOBEKAM). B has the ad 
tion obros éowdcaro rhy poudalay airod; but this} 
found in A, and is, as Wellhausen has poing 
derived from the LXX tr. of Ch (cf. 2S 2: 
B renders the same words by éf7yyecpe 70 5¢ 
J. HK. ST, 


cd 


ADINU (A ‘Adtvos, B ’Adef\cos, AV Adit i of 
called Adin (A ’Adi, B ’Adely), 1 Es giggnate and 
scendants returned with Zerubbabel to #2 in J, 
of 454 (1 Es 54, Ezr 2") or 655 (Neh 729m and the 
marty of 51 (zr 84) or 251 (1 Es 8%) . ge disposal. 
ozra. They are mentioned among wil 5 to ws’ of 
the people’ who joined Neh. ina,¢fBcal na. to 


separate themselves from the heathen BF 4 
Il. St. J. TF ve if 
ADITHAIM (c:n7;'), Jos 15°.—A tee'V OF - 


rae i ma AVN, 
in the Shephelah. The site is sae Conpre. 
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‘ Jashobeam, the son of a Hachmonite, he lifted { 
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ADJURE.--The primitive meaning of a. (from 
lute Lat. adjurare) is to put under oath. his is 
its meaning in Jos 66 § ea Joshua adjured them 
at that time, sayin, Cursed be the man’ (RV 
‘chareed them with an oath’), and 1S 14% ‘Sanl 
had a! the people, saying, Cursed be the man.’ Cf. 
v.4 ‘thy father straitly charged the people with 
an oath.’ But the word is also used in early 
writers in the sense of to charge solemnly, without 
the actual administration of an oath. Thus 
Caxton (1483): § Ragnel desired and adjured ‘Thobie 
that he shold abyde with hym.’ This is the mean- 
ing of a. in the other places of the Bible where it 
is fuuand (1 K 22)5 2 Ch 18, Mt 26°, Mk 57, Ac 
19’), RV gives ‘a.’ (for AV ‘charge,’ Heb. yay) 
at Ca 27 3° 5% 84 and at 1 Th 527 (Gr. évopxiiw). 
Adjuration (not in AV) is found in RV at Lv 5! 
(77x, AV ‘swearing’) and Pr 20% (adx, AV 
‘cursing’). See OATH. J. HASTINGS. 


ADLAI (*pry, ’Adal), the father of Shaphat, one 
of David’s herdsmen, 1 Ch 27”, 


ADMAH 

Dt 29%, Hos I1%--One of the cities of the 
Crecar or ‘Round.’ It is not noticed as over- 
thrown in the aecount of the destruction of Sodoin 
and Gomorrah (Cin 19), but is included in. their 
catastrophe in the two later passages. The site 
is unknown. It might be the same as the city 
ADAM, which sce. C. BR. ConpEn. 


(727x), fred Jands,? Gn TO! 144, 


ADMATHA (xan, Fst 1), one of the wise men 
or counsellors of Ahasuerns. ‘These seven royal 
advisers (cf. zr 7'4), who were granted admission 
to the king’s presence, and saw his face (ef. 2 1X 
25'*), are perhaps to be compared rather with the 
supreme Persian judges (Herod. iit 31) than with 
the representatives of the six families which took 
part with Darius against the pseudo -Smerdis 
(Herod, iii, 84), The name is possibly Persian, 
admdta == ‘unrestrained.’ In the LAX only three 
names are given. H. A. Wire, 


ADMINISTRATION in the ceneral sense of ser- 
vive is now obsolete. But it is found 1 Co 125 ‘ there 
are differences of administrations’ (i.e. different 
kinds of Christian service, RV ‘ministrations,' 
the Rheims NT word). In 2 Co 9", though the Gr. 
is the same (Staxovia, sing.), the meaning is not 
service generally, but the performance of service 
(RV again ‘ministration’ from Geneva Bible). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ADMIRE, ADMIRATION.-—These words occur 
in AV as the expression of simple wonder, 
without including approbation. 2 Th 1° *When 
he shall come to be Moritied in his saimts, and to 
be admired (RV ‘marvelled at’) in all them 
that believe’; Jude v.'® ‘having men’s persons in 
udmiration’ (Gr. @avudtovres rpoowra, LV ‘show- 
ing respect of persons’); Rev 178 ‘When [ saw 
her, I wondered with yreat a.’ (RV ‘with a great 
wonder’). Compare the version in metre of Ps 
105° ‘Remember his marvellous works that he 
hath done,’ is rendered— 

‘Think on the works that he hath done, 
Which admiration breed.’ 
J. FIASTINGS. 

ADNA (xj ‘pleasure’).—1. A contemporary of 
Ezra, who married a foreign wife (Ezr 10%). 2. 
The head of the priestly house of Harim in the 
time of the high priest Joiakim, the son of Jeshua 
(Neh 12!5), H. A. WHITE. 


ADNAH.—1. (nny) A Manassite officer of Saul 
who deserted to David at Ziklag (1 Ch 12%), 2, 
(")72) An oflicer in Jehoshaphat’s army (2 Ch 17'4). 

J. A. SELBIE. 
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ADO.—Mk 5° ‘Why make ye this ado?’ (RV 
‘Why make ye a tumult ?’). ‘The older form is aé 
do, where ‘at? is the prep. before the infin., found 
chiefly in northern Eng. and supposed to comme 
from the Seandinavian. ‘We have other things 
at do,’ Towneley Alysteries, p. 181. ‘At do” was 
contracted into ‘ado,’ and then looked npon as a 
subst, Cf. Shaks. Zam. of Shr. V. l— 


‘ Let’y follow, to see the end of this ado.’ 


While throwing it out of Mk 5”, the RV introduces 
‘ado’ into Ac 20" § Make ye no ado (AV ‘ Trouble 
not yourselves’), for his life is in him,’ though 
the Gr. (@opupetsve) is the same in both places. 

J. HASTINGS. 


ADONIBEZEK ()33 *y9y).-—The name as it stands 
in Je 17 must mean, Lezek (an otherwise un- 
known deity) is my lord, ‘The town of Bezek (which 
see) will then also have taken its name from that 
of the god. ‘The chief of a Can. kingdom in S. Pal, 
he was defeated by the tribe of Judah, taken 
prisoner, and mutilated by having his thumbs and 
great toes ent off. His boast was that he had 
similarly treated seventy kings. The mutilation 
was intended, while preserving the captive as a 
trophy, to render him ue of mischief. 
According to Plutarch (Life of Lys.), the Athenians 
decreed that every prisoner of war should lose his 
thumbs, so that while fit to row he should be untit 
to handle spear. Hannibalis accused (Valer. Max. 
ix. 2, ext. 2) of mutilating prisoners, ‘prema pedum 
parte succisa,” These may be slanders, but they 
prove how conceivable such mutilation was even 
then, and what was its object at all times, 

A. C. WELCH. 

ADONIJAH (a:35x).—1. Tho name of the fourth 
son of David (2 8 34, 1 Ch 3°) After the death 
of Absalom, Adonijah, who was next in order of 
birth, naturally regarded himself as the heir to 
the throne. [his expectation was doubtless shared 
by the nation, and seems to have been for a time 
encouraged by his father. The situation had been 
altered, however, by the introduetion of Bath- 
sheba into the royal harem, and by the birth of 
Solomon. The inflnence and the ambition of this 
latest of David’s queens rendered it certain that 
Adonijah would encounter a dangerons rival in his 
younger brother. It was probably his knowledge 
that intrizues against his interests were being 
earried on in the harem that led to the premature 
and ill-starred attempt of Adonijah to seize the 
crown before his rivers death. ‘he narrative 
(1 K } and 2) is from the same pen as the section 
in 2.8 which contains the story of Absalom’s 
rebellion, and 1s evidently the work of one whe 
had access to trustworthy sources of information. 
There are several features of resemblance he- 
tween the two narratives; and the two chief 
actors therein, Absalom and Adonijah, seem 
to have resembled oue another in disposition 
and even in bodily characteristics (ef. 1 K 156 
with 25 14% 15"), At first Adonijah’s enterprise 
seemed likely to be crowned with snuceess. He 
attached to his cause such important and in- 
fluential supporters as Joab the commander-in- 
chief, and Alnathar the priest. In company with 
these and many members of the royal family and 
the king’s house, Adonijah held a great feast at 

‘n-Rogel, where the final arrangements were to be 
made for his coronation. But he had reckoned 
without his host. One whom he had not invited 
to the banquet was destined to checkmate the 
conspirators ere their plans were matured. Nathan 
the prophet seems to Wee occupied much the same 
osition at the court of David as Isaiah afterwards 
held at that of Hezekiah. Seeing that not a 
moment was to be lost, Nathan hastened to Bath- 
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sheba, whose fears he easily awakened by pointing 
out the danger to which her own life and that of 
Solomon would be exposed if the attempt of 
Adonijah should succeed. Bathsheba, who seems 
to have already obtained from David a promise 
that Solomon should succeed him on the throne, 
immediately sought an interview with the aged 
king, and informed him of what was transpiring 
at En-Rogel; while Nathan, in accordance witha 
rearranged plan, came in opportunely to confirm 
fier story. e prophet-counsellor pluyed his part 
with consummate skill, notably when (1 K 1°‘) he 
expressed surprise that the king, if he had sanc- 
tioned the action of Adonijah, had not taken his 
old friends and counsellors into lis contidence. 
Yielding to the representations of the queen and 
the prophet, David renewed his oath to Bathsheba 
in favour of her son, and took prompt measures to 
secure the accession of the ied At such a 
juncture the support of the royal bodyguard was 
all-important, and fortunately their loyalty was 
beyond suspicion. Their commander was ordered 
by David to escort the youthful Solomon, mounted 
upon his father’s mule, to Gihon, and to have hin 
anointed king by “Zadok the priest and Nathan 
the prophet. This commission was executed 
amnidst he enthusiasm of the people, who rent the 
air with shouts of ‘God save King Solomon !? ‘The 
unwonted noise reached the ears of Adonijah’s 
guests at En-Rogel, causing astonishment, which 
passed into consternation when Jonathan the son 
of Abiathar hurried in with the news that David 
had chosen Solomon to succeed Jim, ‘The com- 
pany broke up in confusion, and Adonijah himself 
was so much alarmed that he fled for protection to 
the altar, Solomon, however, agreed to spare his 
life on condition of future loyalty. If Adonijah 
displayed no conspicuous wisdom in lis attempt to 
seize (he crown, fis next act, which cost him his 
life, is hard to explain, except on the principle, 
Quem Deus vult ite pris NAHE After the 
death of his father he actually requested Solomon 
to bestow upon him in marriage Abishag the 
Shunamiite, the maiden who had attended upon 
David during his declining years. And as ail: 
eate for him in this deheate matter he chose 
Bathsheba! No one who is acquainted with the 
notions of Eastern courts can wonder at the 
resentment of Solomon, or that he construed this 
request as an act of treason. Considering the re- 
lation in which Abishag had stood to David, the 
people would certainly infer that Adonijah in 
tuking her for his wife still asserted his reht to 
the crown, (Compare the story of Abner and 
Ishbosheth in 2 8 34, and of Absalom in 2 S 16%4) 
Speedily vas sentence pronounced, ‘ Adonijah hath 
spoken this word against his own life; surely he 
shall be put to death this day’; and the sentence 
was immediately executed by the captain of the 
guard. 

2, One of the Levites who, according to the 
Chronicler, was sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in 
the cities of Judah (2 Ch 178). 3. One of the 
‘chiefs of the people’ who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10'°). Same as Adonikam (Iizr 2 $8, Neh 7!8), 

J. A. SELBIR. 

ADONIKAM (omss ‘my Lord has arisen’), Ezr 
213 813) Neh 7!'8, 1 Es 54 88 ‘The head of a Jewish 
family after the Exile; in Neh 10'® Adonijah. 

H. A. Winte. 

ADONIRAM, ADORAM (ons, ov5x).—The latter 
name occurs 25 20°, 1 KX 1238, and is probably a 
corruption of Adoniram. The LXX_ supports this 
view, reading ’Adwrveipay, 25 20%, 1 K 4°54 (Heb. 
ove), 1 K 1218 (B’Apay, A ’Adwripaee), and in the 
parallel 2 Ch 10! ’Adwrepan (Heb. ota, Hadoram). 
A. was ‘over the levy,’ that is, he superintended 
the levies employed in the public works during the 


reigns of David, Solomon, and Rehoboam. He was 
stoned to death by the rebellious Isr. when sent to 
them by Kehoboam (1 KK 12!*). 

J. iF. SYENNING. 

ADONIS.-——Strictly not a name buta title, }78 
"Adén, ‘ Lord,’ of his god ‘Tammuz (which sec). 
Is 17° RVm ‘plantings of Adonis’ (o'3pYs ‘yo3 
nit’é na'amdanim, text ‘pleasant plants’) and the 
setting of ‘vine slips of a stranger’ (strange god), 
is mentioned as the result of having ‘forgotten 
the God of thy salvation.’ So Ewald, Lavarde, 
Cheyne. With ‘ plantings of Adonis,’ cf. the Gr. 
"Addvidos k#rot, quick-growing plants reared in pots 
or baskets (Plato, Phadr. 276 B), and offered to 
Aphrodite as emblems of her lover's beauty and 
early death (‘Theocr. 15. 113). 

The meaning of na‘ amdnim is, however, dou btful. 
Nw‘aman is probably the name of a god ; cf. the name 
of the Syrian general (2 K 5'), and Ar. Nu'mén, 
a kine’s name (Tebrizt’s scholia to Hamdsa). The 
river Belus is now called Nahr Na‘amdn. Lagarde 
(Sem. i. 32) quotes Arab, name of the red anemone, 
Shakvikuen-Nwmdn, explaining as ‘the wound 
of Adonis’; but sce Wellhansen, Shizzen, ill. p. 7. 

©. I, Burney. 

ADONI-ZEDEX (pry ‘yy ‘ Lord of righteousness,’ 
AV Adoni-zedec), king of Jerusalem at the time 
of the invasion of Canaan by the Israelites under 
Joshua. After the Gibeonites had succeeded in 
making a league with Israel, he induced four 
other kings, those of Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, 
and Elon, to unite with him against the invaders. 
First they attacked, as traitors to the common 
cause, the Gibeonites, who appealed to Joshua for 
help. By arapid night march froin Gilgal, Joshua 
came unexpectedly upon the allied kings, and 
utterly routed them (JosiudA, BEri-Horony. 
Adoni-zedek and his associates sought refuge in a 
“ave at Makkedah, but were taken and brought 
before Joshua. The Heb. chiefs set their feet 
upon their necks in token of triumph. They 
were then slain, and their bodies hung up until 
the evening, when they were taken down and fling 
into the cave where they had hid themselves, the 
mouth of which was tilted up with great stones 
(Joy 10'27), In Jos 10% LXX reads ‘AdwmBédver, 
and somo have identified the latter with Adonibezck 
of Jue 1% (See Kittel, /ist. of Med. i. 307; Budde, 
Richt. u. Sam. 63f.; Wellh. Linleit.4 [Bleek] 182.) 

R. M. Boyp. 

ADOPTION (vlofecia) is a word used by St. 
Paul to designate the privilege of sonship bestowed 
by God on lis people. Wile Jesus Hinself and 
the New Testament writers all speak frequently 
and emphatically of our blessings and duties as sons 
or aRieent of God, no other of them employs this 
special term, which oecnrs in five places in the 
Lpistles of St. Paul (Gal 45, Ro 85 # 9%, Eph 1°). 
It seems to express a distinct and definite idea 
in that apostle’s mind; and since adoption was, 
in Roman law, a technical term for an act that 
had specific lezal and social effects, there is much 
probability that he had some reference to that 
in his use of the word. The Romans maintained 
in @ very extreme way the rights of fathers 
over their children as practically despotic ; and 
these did not cease when the sons came of ave, or 
had families of their own, but while the father 
lived could only be terminated by certain legal 
proceedings, analogous to those by which slaves 
were sold or redeemed. The same term (manct- 
patio) was applied to a process of this kind, whether 
a man parted with his son, or his slave, or his 
goods. Hence a man could not be transferred 
from one family to another, or put into the position 
of a son to any Roman citizen, without a formal 
legal act, which was a quasi sale by his natural 
father, and buving out by the person who adopted 
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him. If he was not in the power of a natural 
father, but independent (siz guris), as, e.g., if his 
father were dead, then he could only be put in the 
place of son to another by a solemn act of the 
sovereizn people assembled in their relivious 
capacity (comifia curiata). For each family had 
its own religious rites, and he must be freed by 
public authority from the obligation to fulfil those 
of one, and taken bound to observe those of 
another. ‘That transaction was, however, properly 
called arrogatio, while adoptio strictly denoted the 
taking, by one man, of a son of another to be his 
son. = This, though not requiring an act of 
legislation, hid to be regularly attested by wit- 
nesses ; and in old form one struck a pair of scales 
with a piece of copper as an emblem of the 
rimitive process of sale. Adoption, when thus 
ieeally performed, pub a man in every respect in 
the position of a son by birth of him ee had 
adopted him, so that he possessed the same rights 
and owed the same oblivations. 

No such legal and complete transference of filial 
rights and dutics seeins to have existed in the law 
of Israel; though there may have been many cases 
of the informal adoption known among us, as when 
Mordecai took the orphan Esther, his unele’s 
daughter, to be his (Mst 2’). The failure of heirs 
was provided for by the levirate law. 

Now, since St. Paul represents the Christian’s 
adoption as carrying with it certain delinite privi- 
leves which would not be invelved in such an act 
as Mordeeai’s, and sinee he may well have been 
acquainted with the Roman practice mn this matter, 
it seems probable that he may have had tt in view. 
(See Dr. W. bk. Ballin Confemp, Rev, Aug. 1891). 

The earliest instance of his use of the word is in 
his Epistle to the Galatians, ina passage in which 
several names of human relations are used to Hlus- 
trate those between God and man, and where the 
apostle expressly says, ‘T speak after the manner 
Spear (3), 2.¢. T use a human analogy to make 
my argument plain. The term that he first 
employs after this remark is that rendered 
covenant, or testament (dca0%«n), here probably 
in the general sense of disposition, without 
emphasis on the peculiarities either of a covenant 
or of a testament. In virtne of this disposition, 
which was one of promise, given to Abraham and 
his seed, the blessing comes to all who are umted 
to Christ by faith; for the promise, St. Pant 
arenes, was not to the physical descendants of the 

atriarch as a multitude, but to a unity, the one 
Messiah, who was to gather all nations to Wnnself. 
According to this disposition of God, believers are 
sons and heirs (37%), But before their faith 
in Christ they were kept in ward under the law, 
which was not iarentel to add a condition to the 
covenant of promise, but to bring their latent sin toa 
head in transgressions (3!¥), so that they might not 
seck to be justified by works, but might accept the 
blessing as of God’s free grace through Christ, who 
became a curse for us that He might redeem us from 
the curse of the law (3! 2-34), This seems to be 
clearly the general line of the argument. But the 
position of men under the law appears to be repre- 
sented by St. Paul in two different ways, sometimes 
as bond-servants under the curse (3! 38 47-8) and 
sometimes as children under age (443). The ex- 
planation of this may be found in the consideration 
that St. Paul never meant to deny that Abraham, 
David, and other believers in OT times were 
really justified (see Ro 4'°8); while as many as 
were of the works of the law were under the curse. 
The former were like children under age, not yet 
enjoying the full privileges of sonship; the latter 
were like bond-servants. To both alike the 
blessing brought by Christ in the fulness of the 
time is allel alontinn (Gal 45), and this seems to 
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indicate that St. Paul holds the sonship, of which 
he is speaking, to be founded on the covenant 
promise of God, and not on the natural relation to 
God of all men assuch. We must not therefore lower 
the meaning of adoption, in his mind, to the confer. 
ring of the full privileges of sons on those who are 
children bybirth. Itis,as the whole context shows, 
a position bestowed by a disposition or covenant. of 
God, and through a redemption by Christ. This 
probably fed St. Paul to the use of the word ; for 
the Roman adoption was effected by a legal act, 
whieh involved a qease buying-out, He also plainly 
regards it as like the Raonien of Ttoman law in 
this, that it gives not merely paternal care, but the 
complete richts of sonship, the cift of the Spirit of 
God’s Son, and the inheritanee. No doubt this 
legal analogy may be pressed too far ; and St. Paul 
plainly indicates that what he means is really 
something far deeper; for it is founded upon a 
spiritual nnion to Cod’s Son, which is described 
as ‘putting on Christ’ (377); so that our adoption 
is not a mere formal or legal act, though it may be 
compared to such in respect of its authoritative and 
abiding nature. 

Some theologians of different schools (eq. 
Turretin, Schleicrmacher) have inferred from the 
connexion between redemption and adoption, in 
Gal 45, that adoption is the positive part of the 
complete blessing of justification, of which re- 
demption or forgiveness 1s the negative part. But 
this is a very precarious inference; and the two 
terms are so different in their meaning, that it is 
far more probable that St. Paul meant by adoption 
a blessing distinct from our having peace with God 
and access into Lis favour, whieh he deseribes in 
Ro 5! as the positive fruits of our justification. 
These blessings, indeed, cannot be separated in 
reality ; they are only different aspects of the one 
erent pvift of life in Christ; but in order to 
understand clearly the evangelical doctrine of the 
NT, it ix necessary to look at them separately. 

The next place where St. Paul speaks about 
adoption is in Ro 8%, Here he is speaking of 
the believer's new walk of holiness, and he has 
said, ‘If by the spirit ye mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall hve’ (8%) In- proof of this he 
weserts that ‘as many as are led by the Spirit of 
Giod are the sons of God’ (84); and then he proves 
this in turn by saying, ‘ Ye received not the (or, a) 
spirit of bondage again unto fear, but ye received 
the spirit of aduption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father.’ ‘The line of reasoning is the same as in 
Galatians, but put in the inverse order. ‘The pro- 
mise of hfe is proved by the fact of our being 
sons of God; and that, again, because the spirit that 
He has given us is that of adoption, enabling us to 
address God as our Father, and so ($!%) witnessing 
with our spirit that we are children of God. = In 
this possibly there may be some allusion to the 
witnesses which were necessary to the solemn act 
of adoption according to Roman law and custom. 
Then, as in the earlier Epistle, it isstated that this 
adoption carries with it all the rights of true son- 
ship, ‘If children, then heirs,’ ete. (8'7). St. Paul 
next proceeds to contrast this glorious prospect 
with the present sufferings of the people of God. 
These sufferings are shared by all creation; and 
the deliverance is to be at the revealing of the sons 
of God (8), when creation itself shall share the 
liberty of the glory of the sons of God (8*!). So tn 
83 he says, ‘we wait for our adoption, the 
redemption of our body.’ It is the resurrection 
of life at the coming of the Lord that is un- 
doubtedly meant; and that is called here the 
adoption, because it will be the full revelation of 
our sonship. Now are we sons of God, as St. John 
puts it; but the world knoweth us not, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but when it shall 
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appear, we shall be like Him (1 Jn 3'*), Another 
striking parallel is to be found in onr Lord’s words, 
as recorded by St. Luke (20), of those that are 
accounted worthy to attain to the resurrection 
froin the dead, ‘ Neither can they die any more, for 
they are equal unto the angels, and are sons of 
God, being sons of the resurrection.’ As salvation 
is sometimes spoken of as a thing perfeet here and 
now, and sometimes as only to be completed at the 
last, so St. Paul speaks of adoption. tt belongs to 
the believer really and nC y now, but perfectly 
only at the resurrection. 

In Ro 9* St. Paul mentions ‘the adoption’ 
first among the privileges of Israel, which he there 
entinerates. This isin accordance with the fact 
that the nation as a whole is called in the OT 
God’s son, and individual members of it His 
children, sons and danehters. ‘The term implies 
further, what is also taught in OT, that they had 
this relation, not through physical descent or 
creation, but by an act of gracious love on God’s 
part. And in 9% 8, St. Paul teaches that not all 
the children of Abraham and Jacob are children 
of God, but they who are of the promise, te., 
as he put it before, they who accept the promise 
by faith. It is not necessary to suppose that St. 
Paul speaks here of another adoption, quite distinet 
from the Christian one; it is, neal an earlier 
and less perfect phase of it, but he regards it as 
essentially the same; since the gospel was preached 
before to Abraham, and justification, though 
founded on the actual redemption of Christ, was by 
anticipation applied to him and many others 
before Christ came. 

The last place where St. Panl uses the term 
adoption is Eph P, where he says that God 
eternally forcordained belicvers unto adoption as 
sons throneh Jesus Christ unto Himself. This 
refers to the eternal purpose, in accordance with 
which God does all [hs works in time, and corre- 
sponds to what he had said in Ro 8, that “whom 
He foreknew He also foreordained to be conformed 
to the imave of His ison, that He might be the first- 
born among many brethren.’ The conformity 
here mentioned probably includes moral likeness ; 
but the ultimate end is stated to be that there 
might be many brethren of Christ, among whom 
He is the firstborn. Our Lord, according to St. 
Paul, is, in a peculiar sense, God's Son, His own 
proper Son, begotten before all creation (Col 1%), 
and the grace of adoption makes believers truly His 
brethren and ont alee with Him, though Ue has 
ever and in all things the pre-eminence as Son of 
God from eternity, by nature and not merely by 
grace. 

For * fuller account of the Biblical doctrine of 
Divine Sonship, see GOD, SONS OF; CHILDREN OF. 
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ADORA (‘Adwpd) in Idumma (Ant. XU ix. 1), 


noticed in 1 Mae 13°. The saine as Adoraini. 


ADORAIM (ow), 2 Ch Tl.—A city of Judah 
fortified by Rehoboam on the S. W. of lis mountain 
kingdom, now Jura, at the edve of the moun- 
tains W. of Mebron—a small village. SIVP vol. 
iii. sheet xxi. C. R. CONDER. 
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ADORATION.—Under this term may be con- 
veniently considered certain phases of worship. 
The word itself does not oceur cither in AV or RV, 
but both the disposition of mind and heart, and 
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the outward expressions of that disposition, which 
are alike denoted by it, receive abundant rlus- 
tration. From one of the actions expressive of A., 
—nanely, lifting the hand to the mouth, either in 
order to indicate that the worshipper was dumb in 
the sacred presence, or, more commonly, to kiss it 
and then wave it towards the statue of the god,-- 
the term itself is often supposed to be derived 
(admoventes oribus suis dexteram, Apul. Met. iv. 
28; ef. Pliny, NZZ xxviii. 5; Min. irebis, Oct. 11.) 
This practice of kissing the hand, accompanied by 
certain other gestures, was, among the Romans, the 
special meaning of adoratio as distinguished from 
oratio or prayer. Lt was, in pon be expressive 
of the deepest respect, and is alluded to in Job 
3177, possibly also m 1 KK 19!%, Ps 2", Hos 13%. 
Advorure is however & compound verb, meaning, 
first, ‘to address,’ then, ‘to entreat, to suppheate,’ 
and, finally, ‘to worship.’ That A. should embrace 
at once a range of feelings and a series of acts is 
explained by a very simple consideration. The 
most profound and most intense feelings are just 
those which act or gesture expresses better than 
words. [ft is only, therefore, to a limited extent 
that A. finds expression in language, and then 
only in language of the most general and least 
objective kind, <A. is, in the first place, the 
attitude of the soul which is called forth by the 
loftiest thoughts and realisations of God. Before 
His perfections the soul abases itself ; it seeks to 
get beyond earth and carthly things and to enter 
into His nearer presence. aA. belongs thus to the 
mystical side of religion ; it includes the awe and 
reverence with which the soul feels itself on holy 
gvround. Its appropriate eS eons are therefore 
those which convey the feeling most adequately, 
even though when tried by any objective standard 
they might be pronounced meaningless. We dis- 
tinguish ener between A. and those parts of 
Prayer and Worship which are directed towards a 
special end,—froin confession, supplication, thanks- 
giving. ILymns and Prayers of A. set forth the 
majesty, purity, and holiness of God, His inetlable 
perfections, and the soul’s loving contemplation of 
them. The adoring heart is ‘lost in wonder, love, 
and praise” In the Psalins, nature in all its 
departments is repeatedly called npon to praise 
and glorify God. St. Panl, eanght up even to the 
third heaven, knowing not whether he was in the 
body or apart from the body, and hearing un- 
ares words, is an cxaimple of that. self- 
abandonnie nt of devotion which 1s implied in the 
highest form of A. Possibly a ual incaning 
attaches to the statement of St. Jol, that he was 
‘in the spirit? on the Lord’s day. Not only are 
angels called upon to bless the Lord, but A. is 
represented as the essence of the heavenly life. In 
Is 6 a scene of heavenly A. is depicted 5) and 
similar scenes are set forth in the Bk of Rev 
(481 G88 TN) A, is here distinguished from 
service, as something even more truly funda. 
mental, even that from which the only acceptable 
service springs. 

God is the only legitimate object of A., since in 
Hin only perfection dwells, and He only must be 
the supreme object of love and reverence. Uis 
worship must be spiritual (Jn 4%), and such wor- 
ship accorded to any other is uniformly branded as 
idolatry. Christ is adored because ‘Cod was in 
Him’ (2 Co 5”), and becanse God ‘hath highly 
exalted Him, and is Himself evlorified when the 
confession is made that ‘Christ is Lord’ (Ph 
99-11), 

As regards the attitudes and aets expressive 
of A., these, as already stated, symbolised the 
feeling experienced, and varied therefore with the 
kinds and degrees of emotion indicated. Humilit 
was naturally expressed by prostration, kneel- 
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ing, or simply bending head or body; snb- 
mission and reverence, by the folded hands and 
downcast cyes; wonder and awe, by the uplifted 
hands with pahns turned outwards; invocation 
and supplication, by hands and arms outstretched ; 
dependence and entreaty, by clasped hands_ or 
meeting palms. Among the Hebrews, standing 
was the more usual attitude in public prayer, as it 
is among the Jews to this day; it indicates, per- 
haps, more & consciousness of the presence of other 
men and less self-abandonment Mian kneeling (cf. 
the Parable of the Pharisce and the Publican), 
which therefore was more approprinte to private 
devotion. Solomon, it is true, knelt at the dedi- 
cation of the temple (1 K 84, 2. Ch 68), Iara (Ezr 
9°) and Danicl (Dn 6!) likewise fell upon their 
knees; and St. Paul knelt in prayer with the 
elders of Ephesus. In all these instances, however, 
the idea conveyed is rather that the speetators were 
overlooking or assisting at an act of private 
devotion, than that they were taking part in public 
or common prayer. In one instance (28 7}8=1 Ch 
17}8) we read of sifling as an attitude of prayer ; 
but this probably is a forin of kneeling, the 
body being thrown back so as to rest upon 
the heels, as in other eases (1 KK 18) it was 
thrown forward until the head was placed between 
the knees. To fall at the feet of a person 
(rpookivngis) was an act of extreme reverence, 
generally accompanying supplication (LS 25%, 2 iv 
437) Yast 83, Mt 28°, Mk 5%, Lk 8#) Jn 11%), Pros- 
tration before a human patron or benefactor was 
an Oriental, not a Roman, custom, and hence St. 
Peter declined to reecive it from Cornelius, m whom 
it indicated a misapprehension as to the quality of 
the apostle. Of hands lifted to heaven we read in 
Is 1%, 1 Ti 28.) The consecration of love was 
denoted, as we have seen, by the kiss. Moses and 
Joshua were commanded to remove their sandals 
(ix 3°, Jos 5), beenuse the presence of God made 
holy the ground on which they stood. In all these 
instances it is easy to discern how the outward act 
expressed, and, in expressing, tended to intensify in 
the heart of the worshipper the feeling with which 
it was associated. A. STEWART. 


ADORNING (mod. adornment) oecurs in L P 33 
‘Whose a. let it not be that outward a. of plaiting 
the hair? The latest use of a. as a subst. is in 
H. More’s Seven Ch. (1669); ‘ifler prankings and 
adornings’ (Oxf. Dict.). J. HASTINGS, 


ADRAMMELECH (75977y).—1. A. and Anamme- 
lech, the gods of Sepharvaim to whom the colonists, 
brought to Samaria from Sepharvaim, burnt their 
children in the fire (2 K 17%). Adrammeleeh has 
been identified with a deity frequently mentioned in 
Assyrian records whose name is written ideographi- 
cally AN. BAR. and AN. NIN. IR, This name has 
been conjecturally read ‘ Adar’; and if this con- 
jecture be right, ‘Adar’ may be identified with 


‘Adrammelech’ (ic. ‘Adar-prince’ or ‘§ Adar- 
Molech’). ‘Adar’ is a name of Accadian origin, 


signifying ‘Father of decision’ (or judgment). 
‘Adar’ was active in sending the waters of the 
Deluge. (Cf. Schrader, ACA T?, on 2 IC 17*!). 

2. (2K 19°, [s 3798) mentioned with Sharezer as one 
of the murderers of Sennacherib. In Is (é.c.) and 
in all the versions of Kings (/.c.) the two murderers 
are described as the sons of Sennacherib, but the 
Kethibh of Kings omits ‘his sons.’ A Babylonian 
chronicle, referring to the murder, says simply, 
‘On the twentieth of the month Tebet, Sen- 
nacherib, king of Assyria, was killed by his son 
(sing.) in an insurrection.’ (See E. Schrader, /Ceilin- 
schriftliche Bibliothek, vol. ii. p. 281, and C. H. W. 
Johns in Expository Times, vol. vii. p. 238 f., and 
p. 360. W. E. BARNES. 
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ADRAMYTTIUM (‘Adpaputrriov) was an ancient 
city of the country Mysia, in the Rom. peace 
Asia, with a harbour, at the top of the gulf Senaes 
Adramyttenus, The population and the name 
were moved some distance inland during the 
Middle Ages to a site which is now called Edremid. 
Tt must have been a city of great importance when 
Pergamos was the capital of the kings of Asia; 
and hence, when Asia became a Kom. proviuce, 
Adramyttium was selected as the metropolis of 
the N.W. district of Asia, where the assizes 
(conventus) of that whole district were held. 
Its ships made trading voyages along the coasts 
of Asia and as far as Syria (Ac 87%); and a 
kind of ointment exported from the city was 
highly esteemed (Pliny, NH xin. 2. 5). Its 
importance as w trading centre is shown by its 
being one of the cities where cestophori, the great 
commercial coinnge of the cast, were strnck be- 
tween 133 and 67 B.C. It suffered greatly during 
the Mithridatic wars, and rather declined in im- 
portance; but, even as late as the 3rd cent., 
under Carncalla, it still ranked sufficiently high to 
strike alliance coins with Iphesus (implying cer- 
tain reciprocal rights in respect of religious festi- 
vals and games). W. M. RAMSAY. 


ADRIA (Ac 277, RV Sea of Adria),---The sea 
‘amidst’ which the ship carrying St. Paul was 
driven during fourteen days, before it stranded on 
Melita. After passing Crete, the voyagers en- 
countered a violent ‘north-caster’ (RV Eura- 
quilo), before which they drifted, and running 
under the island of Clauda (RY Cauda, nuw Gozo), 
they were afraid of being carried towards the 
quicksands (RV Syrtis) dreaded by the mariner 
on the African coast ; but eventually, on the four- 
teenth day, deseried Jand, where they ran the ship 
aground on an island called Melita. The sea which 
they traversed is termed 6 ’Adplas. Three questions 
arisec—(1) as to the form, (2) as to the origin, and 
(3) as to the range or connotation, of the word. 

1. WHI prefer the aspirated form ‘Adplas; but 
while both forms oceur In ancient writers (see the 
variations in Pauly-Wiss. AE s.v.), our choice 
inust depend on the probable derivation of the 
mune. 

2. There were two towns of similar name-~Atria 
or Hadria, in Picenuin (now 4éri), an inland town 
having no relation to the Adriatic (except indirectly 
through its port of Matrinnm), and Atria, a town 
of early commercial iniportance near the mouth of 
the Po, with which the name is associated by such 
authorities as Livy (v. 33), Strabo (v. 1), und Pliny 
(ZN iii. 120), This town, still called Adria, is 
deseribed by Livy and others as a Tusean settle- 
ment, but by Justin (xx. 1.9) asofGr. origin; and its 
early relationswith Greece are (as Mommsen, in CLL 
v. 1. p. 220, points out) yet more certainly attested by 
peed vases of Gr. style found in no sinall num- 
ver there, but not clsewhere in that district of 
Italy. The Picentine town was in imperial times 
called Hadria, and earlier coins belonging to it 
are inscribed HAT., while in inscriptions from the 
town on the Po the first letter is represented by A, 
not by tf, and Mommsen, for that reason, has 
latterly preferred the form Atria. 

3. As Adrias was early used in the sense, to 
which Adriatic has again, been confined, of the 
branch of the sca between Italy and Ilyria, it was 
not unnatural so to understand it in Ac 27, esp. 
as an island off its Illyrian shore, Melita (now 
Meleda), might have been the scene of the ship- 
wreck. Bryant (Diss. on the wind Euroclydon), 
Macknight, and others adopted this view, which 
some, on their authority, have accepted, although 
Sealiger had pronounced it ridienlous and hardly 
worth refuting. Its chief champion is W. Falconer, 
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whose Dissertation on St. Pauls Voyage, published 
in 1817, was reissued in 1870 by the writer’s nephew, 
Judge Falconer, with copious additional notes 
controverting (though with little real snecess) the 
arguments of Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, in support 
of the tradition which regards Malta asthe scene 
of shipwreck, and takes Adnas in the wider sense 
of the waters between Crete and Sicily (Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul, VS48). ‘The hiss of 
the strangely varying usage is well indicated by 
Partseh in’ Panly-Wiss. s.e., and by Muller in 
his ed. of Strabo, pp. 828, 335, 338. At first the 
name strietly belonged to the inner portion 
adjoining the months of the Po and the coast of 
the Veneti, while the lower or south portion was 
known as the Loman Sea. But these names soon 
became interchangeable, or, if a distinction was 
drawn, it was that of two basins —the inner as far 
as Mount Garganus being more strictly ‘the 
Adrias,’ the outer the fonian Sea. Strabo expressly 
recognises this distinction, but indicates that 
Adrias had now become the name for the whole (i1. 
123, vil. 187). But while Adrias comes thus to 
include the Ionian Sea, the latter term in its turn 
obtained an extension to the sea lying between the 
west coasts of Greece and Sicily, which is called by 
Strabo the Sicilian, and was also termed the 
Ausonian Sea (ii. 123), and the name Adrias now 
received a corresponding, but even ereater, exten- 
sion. A very clear hght is thrown on the range or 
connotation of ‘the Adrias,’ asx used in Acts, by 
the statements of Ptolemy, who flourished (not 
‘immediately,’ as Simith ee sid (p. P27), but) 
sixty or seventy years after St. Inke (he was alive 
160 A.b.), and who presents an usage which must 
be presumed to have been not only existent, but 
current and generally accepted for some cousider- 
able time, in order to find a place in such a work. 
Ptolemy places the Adriatic to the east of Sicily 
(iii. 4), to the south of Achaia (ii. 18), to the west, 
and south of the Peloponnesus (iit, 16), and to the 
west of Crete (iit, 15), thas giving to it) precisely 
the extent which Strabo assiens to the Sicilian 


Sea. We meet the same wider range in earher as 
well as Jater writers, The only argument of 


weight adduced by Judge Falconer in opposition to 
the case thus established, is that elsewhere (iv. 3) 
Ptolemy places Melita (Malta) in the African Sea, 
which bounds Sicily on the sonth. But it is too 
much to construe this as though Ptolemy ‘dis- 
tinetly and unequivocally exe/uded the island from 
all seas but that of Africa.’ The alleged ‘exclusion’ 
isa mere inference by Falconer from the ‘inclusiow’s 
not at all necessary where Melita, lying between 
the two seas called African and Sieihan, might 
easily be associated with cither. At any rate, the 
main question concerns not the inere geographical 
assignatien of Melita as such, but the meamng to 
be attached to ‘the Adrias’ as the sea which the 
vessel traversed on its voyage. And here most 
commentators agree in rani that, in accordance 
with the current usage of the tame when St. Luke 
wrote, the word is applicd to the whole expanse of 
waters between Crete and Sicily. 
WILLIAM PB. DICKSON, 
ADRIEL (5yny).--Son of Barzillai, a native of 
Abel-meholih in the Jordan Valley, about LO niles 
S. of Bethshean. He married Merab, the eldest 
daughter of Saul, who should have been given to 
David as the slayer of Gohath (LS 18™), Michal 
(28 218) isa mistake for Merab. 
J. 1. STENNING, 
ADUEL (Adouj\, Heb. Sane, Syr. Savy), one of 
the ancestors of ‘Tobit, To WV. A variant form of 
oxy, 1 Ch 4%, J.T. MARSHALL, 


ADULLAM (obry), now ‘id-cl-nm@ ‘Feast of 
water,’ or ‘Jd-el-miyeh ‘Veast of the hundred’ 


SN 


(see Clermont-Gannean and Conder in PHF Mem. 
ili. 361-67; Conder, Tent Work, p. 276 f.; Smith, 
Geogr. p. 229), in the valley of Flah, is frequently 
retenresl to in the OT. It was a city of the 
Cannanites (Gin 38'), in the district allotted to 
the tribe of Judah after the conquest (Jos 12"), 
It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11%), and is 
mentioned later on by Micah (1). After the 
Captivity it was re-peopled by the Jews (Neh 
11), and continued to be a place of importance 
under the Maeeabees (2. Mae 12°), 

The Cave of Adullain, famous through its associa- 
fion with the carly history of David, has usually 
been supposed to have had no connexion with the 
city of at wane, and has been located by tradi- 
tion, as well as by many travellers, in the Wady 
Khareitun, about six miles south-cast of Bethlehem. 
The most recent authorities, however, are strongly 
of opinion that an entirely suitable site for it 
ean be found in the vicinity of the city, and that 
there is no reason for separating the two, Half- 
way between Shochoh and Keilah, and 10 miles 
north-west of Hebron, some caves have been found, 
the position of which snits all we are told about 
David's stronchold, and which are at once central 
and defensible. Tt may be regarded as practically 
settled that the Cave of Adullam was not far from 
where David had his encounter with Goliath. 

Adullamite (Sty ‘native of Adullam’) is applied 
to Hirah, the friend of Judah (Gn 38!) At the 
time of the conquest. Adullan was a royal city, 
and if it was so in Elirah’s time, he was robably 
king, W. MUIR. 


ADULTERY.—See Crimes, and MARRIAGE. 


ADUMMIM, ‘tie Ascent or (omy adyp), Jos 
15’ 18", forming part of the eastern boundary 
between Judah and Benjamin, is the steep pass in 
which the road ascends from Jericho to Jerusalem. 
[tx nmme, Zal‘eé ed-Dunin, is still the same—‘ the 
ascent of blood? or fred,’ and is most probably due 
to the red marl which is so distinctive a feature of 
the pass. In this pass, notorious for robberies and 
murders, is the traditional finn’ of Lk 10%, and 
near by the Chastel Rouge or Citerne Rouge, bnilt 
by the ernsaders for protection of pilerims from 
Jerusalem to the Jordan. A. TIEN DERSON. 


ADVANTAGE.—This is one of our numerous inis- 
spelt Ene. words, [tcomes fromavant, ‘before,’ with 
the suthx age. Hence it has no connexion with 
Lat. prep. ad (though the misspelling ix found as 
early as 1523), and the meaning is not simple profit, 
but supenority, In this sense it is found in 
Ro 3' (What a. then hath the Jew?’ and 2 Co 
2) to wineh RV adds 2 Co 7? 1238) In Job 
35), Jude v.'4 6a.’ should be ‘profit.’ And so the 
verb ‘to advantave,’ now nen es which is found 
in Lk 9,1 Co 158 “what advantageth it me?’ 
is rightly (urned into ‘ profit’ in RV. 


J. HASTINGS, 
ADVENT.—See PAROUSTA. 
ADVENTURE, now obs. asa verb, is found Dt 28° 


©The tender and delicate woman among you which 
would not a. (Intrans. -= venture) to set the sole of 
her foot upon the vronnd for delicateness and 
tenderness’; Je 9" ©For my father foucht for 
you, and a" (transit. = risked) his life’; Ac 19% 
‘desiring him that he would not a, himself (dodvac 
caurév, ‘give himself’) mto the theatre.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Taco (. of Ver. TTL. i. L20— 


‘Leander would adventure it’; 


and for theintrans. use Rom. and Jul, V. iii. W— 


‘JT am almost afraid to stand alone 
Tere in the churchyard ; yet 1 will adventure.’ 
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‘At all adventure’ ocenrs Wis 2? ‘we are born 
at all a.’ (avrocxediws, RV ‘by mere chance’) and 
‘at all adventures,’ Lv 26"! m (ap, in the usual 
phrase oy “7? gon). Cf. ‘LY. Wilson (1558): § which 
showte (shoot)... at all aventures hittie missie.’ 

J. LLASTINGS. 

ADVERSARY. — Besides the general sense of 
opponent, a. ocenrs with the special meaning of an 
opponent at law (dvzidicos), Lk 12% ‘When thou 
roest with thine adversary to the magistrate’ ; 

15% Lk 18% In the foll. passages it is used as 
the tr. of Heb. jpy Sd/dn, Nu 22°", 18 293, 28 19%, 
1 Ix 54 123% 22900 Cf, 1 P OS® “your a. (Gr. dvrldeKos) 
‘the devil.’ See SATAN. J. HASTINGS. 


ADVERTISE, ‘to vive notice,’ ‘inform,’ Nu 24" 
‘T will a. thee what this people shall do to thy 
people in the latter days’; and Ru 44 «T thonght 
tu a, thee’ (RV ‘disclose it unto thee’). In the 
last passage the Heb. is ‘ uncover the ear? (1x 753). 
See KAR. Advertiscment, in the sense of precept, 
admonition, occurs in the heading of Str 20, 

J. HASTINGS. 

ADVICE, ADVISE, ADVISEMENT.—‘To take 
advice’ in mod, Eng. is to consult with another 
and receive lis opinion, But in Jg 1" and 
2 Ch 25" ‘to take aw’ means to consult with 
oneself and give an opinion; Je 198 ‘eonsider of 
it, take a. (RV ‘take counsel’) and speak.’ Se 
Shaks, 2 Henry Wi. Wi. OF — 

‘And that’s not suddenly to be perform’d 3 
jut with advice, and silent secrecy.’ 


Adyise in the sense, not of giving advice to 
another, but of deliberating with oneself, is found 
twice, 2S 248 Snow a. (RV Sadvise thee’) and 
see What answer T shall return to him that sent 
me,’ and | Ch 21? (RV ‘consider’)  ‘ Well 
advised’ in Pr 13’, ‘but with the well advised 1s 
wisdom,’ means not those who have accepted pood 
advice, bunt those who are cautious or deliberate. 
Cf. Bacon, essays, ‘Let lim be . . . advised m 
his answers.’ Advisement, now obs., occurs 
1 Ch 12” ‘the lords of the Plulistines, mpon a. 
(i.e. after deliberation) sent him away’; 2 Mac 14 
‘When they had taken Jong a. thereupon’ (RV 
‘when these proposals had been long considered’). 
J. HASTINGS. 

ADYOCATE (aapdasdnros), only TJn 2. Sce 

Hoy Spire and PARACLETE, 


AEDIAS (B ’Andelas, A -dé-), 1 Es 977, -—Once of 
those who agreed to put away their ‘strange’ 
wives. The ere nonin name in Ezr 10"8 is 
Mlijah (bx, "HAXla). The formin | Es is a corrup- 
tion of the Gr. (HAT& read as AU AIA), and las no 
Heb. equivalent. H.Sr. J. THACKERAY. 


FENEAS (Alvdas) is the name of a paralytie at 
Lydda who was cured by Peter (Ac 9%"), We 
find the name used of a Jew in Jos. Ant. XIV. 
Xie. A. C. HEADLAM. 


FENON (Alvav, ‘springs’) is mentioned only in 
Jn 3°) as near to Salem (which see) As the 
name €springs’ is common, its locality must be 
fixed by that of Salem. Eusebius and Jerome 
Jace Anon 8 miles south of Scythopolis, now 

ewan; and the name Sflim is said to attach to a 
mound some 6 or 7 miles south of Betsan, while 
three-quarters of a mile south of it are seven springs. 
‘Rivulets also wind about in all direetions. .. . 
L have fonnd few places in Palestine of which one 
could so truly say, ‘‘ Here is much water”’ (Van de 
Velde, ii, p. 845, ctc.). The chief difficulty in the 
acceptance of this identification is the naming of 
Salem (Jn 3%) as a well-known town, suggesting 
the well-known Salim, cast of Shechem. Conder 


has pointed out ‘Ainfn, bearing the name, situated 
in the Wady Ffrnh. ‘Here was once a large 
Village, now completely overthrown. A great 
number of rock-cut cisterns are observed on the 
pite’ (Survey JZemoirs, i. p. 234). A little to the 
south of ‘Ainfn is a succession of springs with flat 
meadows on either side, where great crowds might 
gather by the bank of the copious perennial stream 
shaded by oleanders. Here were ‘many waters’ 
(Jn 3° RVm). It is accessible by roads from 
nll quarters, and is situated by one of the muin 
roads from Jerus, to Galilee, the road passing 
Jacob's Well (Jn 4°) which our Loid may have 
taken to mect the Baptist in view of threatened 
misunderstandings “int jenlousics of this disciples. 
For a fnll description, see Conder’s Tent Work, il. 
pp. 57, 68. The distance is about 7 miles from 
Salim, which has been made an objection to this 
identification; but there is no nesrer town of 
importance by which to describe its situation. 
A. TENDERSON, 

FESORA (Alcwpa), Jth 44 (AV Esora). -- A 
Samaritan town noticed with Bethhoron, Jericho, 
and Salem (Scddim). Possibly “dsireh, NW. of 
Shechem (SIV? vol. it sh. xi.) C. RR. CONDER, 


AFFECT, AFFECTION.—In its literal sense of 
‘to act upon,’ affect ocenrs once, La 3°! Sinme eye 
affeeteth mine heart.’ In Sir 13!) the meaning is 
to aspire, ‘Affect not to be made equal unto 
hin in talk.’ Besides these, observe Gal 4% 18 
where the meaning is to have affection for, be 
fond of. Gal 4!7 ‘They zealously a. you, but 
not well (Cir. gprotow twas od Karas, RV ‘They 
zealously seek you in no good way’); yeu, the 
would exelnde you, that ye might a. them?’ (Rv 
fseck them’). Cf. Dingham, Venoph. ‘ Alwaies 
sonure and cruel, so that Souldiers affected him as 
children doe their Schoolemsuster.’ Besides these, 
a. occurs only Ac 14? ‘made them evil at? (Kaxdw) 3 
2 Mace 4"! Snot well uf@? (addAAdrpeos), RV ‘ill ae.’); 
135 Swell at’? (ctuevys). Affection tn old Eng. 
is any bent or disposition of the inind, good 
or bad, as Col 3% ‘set your a. (Gr. ppovetre, RV 
‘set your nind’) on things above.’ Hence, to tr. 
maéos and the Jike, some adj. is added, as Col 35 
‘inordimute a.” (Gr. addos, WV Spassion’); Ro 
12 without natural a.’ (Gr. doropyos) But in the 
plu. affections means passions, as Gal 5% “the flesh 
with the a. (Gar. rd0nqua, RV ‘ passions’) and lusts’; 
Ro 1% *God gave them up unto vile a’ (Gr. wan 
aryilas, RV ‘vile passions’) Cf. the difference 
between ‘passion’ and ‘passions.’ RV gives ‘atfee- 
tions’ in a good (ic. the mod.) sense at 2 Co 6" 
(AV ‘bowels,’ which see). Affectioned is found in 
the neutral sense of ‘disposed’ in Ro 12” ‘kindly 
a. (Gr, prdcropya, RV ‘tenderly a.’) one to another.’ 
Cf. Fuller, bel Red. ‘Ue (Luther) was very lovingly 
atfectioned towards his children.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AFFINITY. -In 1 KO3!' ‘Solomon made a. with 
Pharaoh’; 2 Ch 18! ‘Jehoshaphat... joined a. 
with Ahab’; and Ezr 94 ‘Should we... join in 
nu. with the people of these abominations?’ a. has 
the special sense of relationship by marriage, being 
distinguished from consanguinity or relationship 
hy blood. Cf. Selden, Laws of Eng. (1649), ‘Many 
that by a. and consanguinity were become English- 
men.’ See MARRIAGE, J. HASTINGS. 


AFFLICTION is now used only passively ; the 
state of being afflicted, misery. So Ex 37 °T have 
surely seen the a. of my people,’ and elsewhere. 
But it is also in the Bible used actively, as 1 K 
2277 *feed him with bread of a. and with water of 
n., until L come in peace’ (t.¢. bread and water that 
will afHict him). Cf. More, ‘Let him... purge 
the spirit by the a. of the flesh.’ J. HASTINGS. 
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AFFRAY.-—Sce CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 


AFORE and its compounds.—Afore= before, is 
used as prep. Is 18° ‘afore the harvest’; as adj. 
2 Ms 5% ‘the night a.’; and as adv. Ro 1* ‘which 
he had promised afore.’ Aforehand as adv. = 
beforehand, in anticipation, occurs Mk 1-48 ‘She is 
come a, to anoint my body’; and Jth 7. Afore- 

romised is now found 2 Co 9 RV ‘your a. 

wunty’ (mpomnyyeduévos), Aforesaid occurs only 
2 Mac 48 14%, Aforetime=fornuerly, as Dn 6! 
‘(Daniel) prayed... as he did a.’ Aforetime is 
utd ase introduced by RV at Dt 2! 3% 2) Jos 435, 
1 Ch 4”, Jn 9% Ro 85 Eph 24) Col 37, Tit 3°, 
Philem v.4¥, 1 P 3°, for various AV expressions, 
gencrally as tr. of 0399 or wére. ‘The @ in these 
words 13 a worn-down form of the old Eng. prep. 
an oron. See A, J. HASTINGS. 


AFTER, AFTERWARD (‘After, orginally a 
compar. of af, Lat. ab, Gr. awd, Skr. ana, with 
compar. swhx -ter, like -ther in ‘cither,” ete.== 
farther off’ — MurkaAy) is found in AV and 
RV in all the modern usages as adv., prep., and 
conj., both of place and of time. The only 
examples Higatannlin attention are: 1. some pas- 
sages where after means ‘according to,’ as in Gn 
1” ‘And God said, Let us make ian in our image, 
after our likeness’; esp. the following (where Gr. 
is xard), Ro 2° ‘after thy hardness and impeni- 
tent heart’; 1 Co 7® ‘after my judgment’; 2 Co 
1}? *'Phat which T speak, L speak it not after the 
Lord? ; Eph 474 The new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness’; 2 DP 33 ‘Scoffers, 
walking after their own Tusts’?; Gal 4" ‘he who 
was of the bondwoman was born after the flesh’ ; 
Tit Lo ‘the acknowledging of the truth which 
is after (RV ‘according to’) godliness’; and 
Ife 4" (where Gr. is év) ‘lest any man fall after 
(RVm ‘into’) the sume example of unbelief.’ 
2, Where after means ‘in proportion to’: Ps 284 
‘vive them after the work of their hands’; Ps 
90 (Pro Dk.) ‘Comfort us again now after the 
time that ‘Thou hast plagued us.’ So Ps 51) (Pr. 
Bk.) Cf. Litany, § Deal not with us after our sins,’ 
and Wyclifs tr. of Mt 16°? ‘Ue sehal yelde to 
every man after his works.’ 3. Where after is 
used for afterwards, as LK 17 ‘Make me thereof 
a little cake first, and bring it unto ine, and after 
(RV ‘afterward’) make for thee and for thy son.’ 
So He 118, 2 P 2%, 

Afterward is the older forni: when the AV was 
made, fafterwards’ was coming into use. Skeat 
says he has not been able to find it much earlier 
than Shakespeare’s time (but O2f. Diet. gives one 
1300, and one 1375). AV (Camb. ed.) has afterward 
66 times, afterwards 13 times. J. HASTINGS. 


AGABUS ("Ayafos, of nncertain derivation; 
probably from either ain fa locust,’ zr 24, or 
33y ‘to love’), a Christian prophet living at Jeru- 
salem, Ac 117-8 9710.11, Though the prophets 
were uot essentially predicters of the future, the 
case of Avabus shows that their funetions some- 
times included the actual prediction of coming 
events. At Antioch, A.v. 44, A. foretold a famine 
‘over all the world’ in the days of Claudius. Only 
local fainines are known in this reign, though some 
were 80 severe as necessarily to affect indirectly 
the entire empire (Suet. Claud. xviii. ; Tac. Ann. 
xii, 43; Euseb. Chron. Arim., ed. Schone, ii. 252 
ct al.). Both Suetonius and Eusebius date a 
famine in the fourth year of Claudius, a.p. 45; 
and since Judwa as well as Greece suffered, it is 
probably this to which Avabus referred. Josephus 
speaks of its severity, and of means taken for its 
relief (Ant. Il. xv. 3, XX. ii. 6 and v. 2). The other 
prophecy of Agabus (A.b. 59) followed the OT 


AGAIN 


method of symbolism, and has a close parallel in 
Jn 21. He foretold to St. Paul lis imprisonment 
in Jerusalem, but did not thereby divert him from 
the journey. Nothing more is known concerning 
Agabnus, though there are traditions that he was 
one of the seventy disciples of Christ, and that he 
suffered martyrdom at Antioch. 
Rh. W. Moss. 


AGAG (2:s, Nu 247 33x ‘violent (?)’ Assyr. agdqu, 
‘displeasure’).—A_ king of the Marlette: con- 
quered by Saul aud, coutrary to the divine command, 
saved alive, but put to death by Sammel (18 15). 
From the way in whieh the name is used by Balaam 
(Nu 247), 16 seems not to have been the name of any 
one individual prince, but, like Pharaoh among 
the Egyptians, and (possibly) Abimelech among the 
Philistines, a designation or title borne by all the 
hings,—perhaps by the king of that nation which 
stood at the fread of the confederacy. Nnencker 
and others, without any reasonable ground, insist 
upon taking it as a personal name, and make its 
use by the writer of Niu 247 a reminiscence of the 
stury from Saul's time. J. MACPHERSON. 


AGAGITE (33x).—A term of reproach used to 
designate Haman, the enemy of the Jews at the 
Persian court of Ahasnerus (Est 3%! $359"), In 
Josephus’ version of the story (laf. XL vi. 5), Taman 
is deseribed as ‘by birth an Amalekite.’ In Est 3} 
instead of Agawite the LAX reads Bovyaiov, and 
in 94 6 Maacdwr, while in the other passages 


ayy the name Haman oceurs. ‘Thus in the 
LAX the word Agavite does not occur. Some 


have argued (e.g. Berthean in Comm.) that the 
designation was used to indicate to a Hebrew what 
‘Macedonian’ would to a Greek, and that it meant 
Amalekite in the sense of a contemptible, hateful 
person, but not as implying that Haman had any 
genealogical connexion with Amalek. The pro- 
motion of a foreigner to such a position in the 
empire as Haman occupied, even under the regime 
of the most despotic monarchs, must have been 
quite an exceptional ocenrrence. Apart from any 
other indication of Haman’s foreign extraction, 16 
is scarecly safe to base an assumption of such a 
kind on the possible meaning of a mere appellative. 
Others (eg. v. Orelli in’ Herzoyv) think that the 
connexion of this adjective with the proper name 
Agag is extremely doubtful. 
J. MACPHITERSON, 


AGAIN.—'The proper meaning of again, ‘a 
second time,’ is well seen in Rev 19° * And a. (Gr 
J 


Sevrepovy, RV ‘nu second time’) they said, Alleluia’; 
Jn 9% ¢Then a. called they (RV ‘so they called a 
second time, Gr. é« devrépov) the man that was blind’; 
Ac 118 *But the voice answered me a. (Gr. é« 
deurépov, RV ‘a second time’) from heaven’; Ph 418 
‘ye sent once and again’ (Gr, 6ls, ¢wice, asin Lk 1814 
‘T fast twice in the week’). But the oldest 
meaning of a. is fin the epResite direction’ (now 
generally expressed by ‘ back’), and of this there 
are sume interesting examples in the Bible: Jg 3! 
‘We himself turned a. (RV ‘back’) from the 
quarries’; Lk 10% ‘when I come a. (RV ‘back 
again’) 1 will repay thee’; Pr2'* ‘None that go 
unto her return a.’; 2 S 22% (I) turned not a. 
until I had consumed them’; Lk 6° ‘lend, 
hoping for nothing a.’ (RV ‘never despairing’) ; 
Gn 245 Must 1 needs bring thy son a, unto the 
Jand from whence thou camest ?’; Mt 11° ‘go and 
show John a (go back and show John) those 
things which ye do hear’; Ro 9 AVin ‘who art 
thou that auswerest again?’ Cf. Ps 108 (Pr. Bk.) 
‘It (the sun) gocth forth from the uttermost part 
of the heaven, snd runueth almost unto the end of 
it a.’ and 
*Turn again, Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London !° 
J. HASTINGS. 
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AGAINST. —1. In its Pusu menning of 
‘opposite to’ against 1s rarely found alone, usually 
‘over a., as Dt 1! ‘in the plain over a. the Red 
Sea’; but we find Gn 15’ ‘and laid each piece 
one & another’ (RV ‘each half over a. the other’); 
1 Ch 25° ‘They cast lots, ward a. ward’; Ezk 3° 
‘T have made thy face strong a. their faces’; exp. 
Nu 25 ‘Take all the heads (UV ‘chiefs’) of the 
people, and hang them up before the Lord a. the 
sun’ (RV ‘unto the Lord before the sun’); 
and 1 S 25° ‘David and his men came down 
a. hor’ (te. opposite her, so as to meet her). 
2. From the meaning ‘opposite to’ of place, casily 
arises ‘opposite to’ of time, of which we have an 
example in Ro 2° ‘treasurest up unto thyself 
wrath a. (Ga. év, RV ‘in’) the day of wrath’; 
1 Mac 5, Cf. Spenser, Prothalamion— 


‘Against the Brydale day, which is not long.’ 


3. In this sense a. is found as a conjunction 
in three places, Gn 43” ‘they made ready the 
present a, Joseph came at noon’; Ex 7, 2 K 16", 
J. HASTINGS. 
AGAR. ---The sons of Agar are mentioned (Bar 3*) 
along with the merchants of Midian and Teman, 
asx ignorant of the way that leads to the seerct 
haunt of Wisdom. They are called Hagarenes 
(which see), Ps 83%; and Lavrites, 1 Ch 5! 2 9731, 
Their country lay cast of Gilead, 
J.T. MARSHALL. 
AGATE,.—See PRECIOUS STONES, 


AGE, AGED, OLD AGE. - Respect towards the 
ayed as such, apart from any special claims of kin- 
ship, wealth, or public office, has always been a 
characteristic feature in Oriental life. Jn modern 
Syria and Egypt it has a foremost place among 
social duties, taking rank with the regard paid to 
the neighbour and the guest. Any failure to show 
this respect on the part of the young is severely 
frowned down as unsecily and unnatural. — In 
Israc] the general eustom was strengthened by 
the command in the law of Moses, ‘Thou shalt 
tise up before the hoary head’ (Lv 19%). This 
beautiful bond between youth and age may be 
described as a threefold cord of wisdoin, authority, 
and affection. 

1. Woesdum,.—Whiere there is a scarcity of written 
record, personal experience becomes the one book 
of wisdom. As it is put by the Arab. proverb, ‘ He 
that is older than you by a day is wiser than you 
by a year.’ ‘There is a similar emphasis on the 
value of experience when they say, ‘Consult the 
patient, not the physician.’ Hence the diffidence 
and respectful waiting of the youth Elihu, ‘ Days 
should speak, and multitude of years should teach 
wisdom ’ (Job 327). Stinilarly the taunt of Ehphaz, 
‘Art thou the first man that was born?’ (Job 15%), 
and his claim, ‘With us are the grey-headed and 
very aged men’ (Job 15%). ‘Thus also Moses, 
though possessed of the learning of the Evyptians, 
receives helpful advice from Jethro ; and later on, 
the tragedy of the divided kingdom in the days of 
Rehoboam turns upon the ditference of opinion 
between the old and young advisers of the 
king. 

2. Authority. —Tt was natural that the voice 
of experience and wisdom should also be the voice 
of authority. It was the tide-mark of Job's pros- 


perity that the aged rose up before him, From 
the dignity conferred on the father as lord of the 


house and head of the family, the title soon 
pease into one of public office. The old men 
recaine the ‘elders’ of Israel and of the Christian 
Chureh. Similarly among the Arabs, the family 
of the ruling sheikh (old man) bore the title of 
sheikhs from their youth-~an extension of the 
orig, meaning that is seen also in the corresp. 


ecelesiastical term, When the Jord sought to set 
forth the high meaning of discipleship with regard 
to enmity, slander, immorality, and murder, lle at 
once reached & point that seemed beyond the idea) 
when He alluded to the law revered by age and 
authority, and declared that even it must be 
vitalised and transfigured (Mt 57!°*), 

3. Mutual A ffection.-—The teaching of the Bible 
on age appeals as much to the heart as to the 
head, and many affectionate interests are made to 
cluster around the relationship of old and young. 
In the language of endearment, ‘the beauty of old 
mmcn is the grey head’ (Pr 20”), and “The hoary 
head is a crown of glory’ (Pr 16%). ‘The presence 
of the aged in a community is regarded as u sign of 
peace and goodwill, just as the rarity of old age 
and of natural death indicates a state of blood-feud 
and party strife (Job 22"), Jolin, who in youth 
came to Christ with a petition of selfishness, lives 
to say in his old age, ‘Greater joy have L none than 
this, to hear of my children walking in the truth’ 
(3 Jn v.4) The women of Bethlehem in their 
rejoicing over the child of Boaz and Ruth, bring 
the expression of their joy to her who would feel it 
most, and say, ‘There is a son born to Naomi’ (Ru 
4'7), In the same spirit the aged apostle, in his 
appeal to Philemon on behalf of Onesimus, gives a 
wredominance to love over law, saying, ‘J rather 
hate g being such an one as Paul the aged? (Philem 
v."). The last and softest fold of this atlectionate 
relationship is the feebleness of age, and its claim 
upon the protection of the strong. It was the 
nbsence of this that made Moses stand apart and 
unique. Barzillui is too old for new friendships 
wad fresh surroundings. ‘The limit is set at three- 
score and ten, and excess of that is increase of 
sorrow. Jacob's retrospect is over days ‘few and 
evil.’ There are days in which there is no pleasure. 
Along with the recognition of long life as a mark 
of divine favour, the sneste can say, ‘lo die is 
gain,’ Lastly, when heart and flesh fail, the 
wrayer is made to the Almighty, ‘Wher I am old, 
Pera me not’ (1s 7138). 

Along with this devotion to the old and reverence 
for the past, the Bible keeps a large space for the 
fact of reaction against routine, and the superseding 
of the provincial and preparatory, Elihu occupies it 
when its says With the intensity of epigram, ‘There 
is a spirit in man, and the breath of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding. It is not the great 
that are wise, nor the aged that understand 
judgment’ (Job 327"). Cf. “A new commandment 
I vive unto you’ (Ju 13%). The old existed for 
the youny, not the young for the old. As the 
wisdom of the man of years grew into the teach- 
ing of the historical past, it was discovered that 
the new was really the old, and that the latest 
born might be the most mature. The very rever- 
ence for the wisdoin of the past set the limitation 
to its authority. The well-worn garment had to 
be protected against the loud predominance of the 
new patch. The old bottles were once new. Hence 
along with the exhortation to seek the ‘old paths’ 
we have the announcement that ‘old things are 
passed away.’ Further, in the Via Dolorosa of the 
centuries along which the Word of God walked 
with the questionings and sorrows of men, as the 
light forced the darkness into self-consciousness, 
and the kingdom of God came nearer, it could not 
but happen that the august form would sometimes 
appear to block the way, and dispute the passage 
of the truth for which it existed. The appeal to 
the Burning Bush is always for some newer name 
than the God of the fathers. Hence in the course 
of revelation, as the purpoxe of divine grace grows 
Inminous, the infinite spirit chafes against the 
limited form, und a distaste is provoked towards 
regimental wisdom and macadamized morality. 
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AGKE 


The refreshment of the brook makes men think of 
the fountainhead. Hence in Israel the akedia of 
Keclesiastes on account of the ommiprescat past ; 
and in heathenisin the inscription of religious 
despair, “Po the unknown vod,’ and the unrest 
iy urged philosophy to ‘some new thing’ (Ac 

The Bible witnesses throughout to this vital 
relationship between the new and the old ; for its 
last scene is a repetition of the first—the new 
creature stepping into the new heavens and new 
earth, and in the eternal service behind the veil 
new notes are heard in the sony of Moses und the 
Lamb. As long as the power of vision remains 
limited, it is essential to the sublime that some- 
thing of blue haze and boundlessness should lie 
on the horizon both of life and landscape. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

AGEE (s:x).---The father of Shammah, one of 
‘the Three? (2.8 234), We should prob, read ‘the 
Hlararite? here in conformity with v." and b Ch 
11%, the Jonathan of v. (as emended) being the 
grandson of Avec. Wellhausen, however, prefers 
the reading ‘Shave’ (1 Ch 114) to “Shamimah’ of 
2.5 23") and would restore ‘Shage’ here for 
‘Agce’; on this view, Jonathan (v.%*) would be the 
brother of Shamimual. J. BF. STENNING, 


AGGABA (A Be! ™8. ’Ayyapd, Bom., AV Graba), 
1 Bs 5°%.--In Kvr 2" Wagabah, Neh 7 Uagaba. 
The source of the AV form is doubtful. 


AGGAEUS (AV Aggeus), 1 Es 6' 7%, 2 Es 1”, for 


ITageai (which see). 


AGIA (‘Ayc, AV Hagia), 1 Es 5 In Ezr pol 
Neh 78 Hattil. 


AGONE.—1 S 30" * Three days ayone I fell sick.’ 
This is the carlier form of the past part. of the 
verb agan ov ayon, ‘to pass by,’ or ‘goon? Only 
the part. is found ifler 1300, and after Caxton's 
day this longer form gradually gave place to ago. 
Chaucer (/'ruilus, ii. 410) says— 


‘Of this world the feyth ig all aon.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
AGONY. ~In the sense of great trouble or 
distress, agony is used in 2 Mac 84 “There was 
no small a. throughout the whole city’ (ef. 3! 2), 
In Canonical Scripture the word is found only in 
Lk 228 of our Lord's Agony in the Garden. And 
there it secms to have been introduced by Wyclif 
directly from the Vulg. agonia, just as the Lat. of 
the Vulz. was a transliteration of the Gr. dywrla 
(on whch see Field, Otisam Norv. iii., ad loe.). 
Tindale (1531), Cranmer (1539), the Geneva (1557), 
the Rheims (1582), the AV (1611), and the RV 
(1881) all have ‘an agony’ here; Wyclif himself 

has simply ‘ayony.’ J. Hasrenxas. 


AGREE TO.—In the sense of ‘assent to,’ with a 
person as object, a. is found in Ae 5” “To him 
they a.’ émeicdneav airg. In Mk 147 it is used in 
the obsolete sense of ‘agree with? or ‘correspond 
with,” ‘Thou art a Galikean, and thy speeeh 
agreeth thereto’ (uodge, TR; RV following edd. 
omits the clause). J. HASTINGS. 


AGRICULTURE. — Avriculture, which in its 
wider sense embraces hoi ticulture, forestry, and the 
pastoral industry, is here restricted to the art of 
arable farming ~ including not onl ploughing, 
hoeing, ete., but reapiny and threshing. As the 
savage phase has been followed by the pastoral, so 
the pastoral has been followed by the A®, in the 
history of the progressive peoples. The first. 
important advance upon the primitive stage took 


developed in Egypt and Assyria, 
Valley nature bountifully paved the way. 
inundations of the Nile create an admirable bed 
for the seed by redueing the irrigated soil to 
a ‘smooth black paste,’ and the monuments 
exhibit the people as tipreving from the carliest 


AGRICULTURE 


the form of the domestication of wild animals, and 
this, by bringing man into closer and more 
deliberate contict with the soil, contained the 
promise of further progress. : 
wild plants naturally succeeded, and the neolithic 
man is known, not only to have reared cattle, 
goats, and swine, but to have cultivated wheat, 
barley, and niullet, which he ground with imill- 
stones and converted into bread or pap. 


The domestication of 


While the Aryans were still virtually in the 
vastoral stage, the A® art was being actively 
{ In the Nile 
The 


limes their great natural advantages. The 
enrly traditions of the Hebrews, on the other 
hand, were csscotially nomadic. The association 
of Cain with A. (Gn 4) implies a disparageinent 
of the calling. Abrahiin is represented as a pure 
nomad. And although, as is indicated in the 
histories of Isaac (Gm 26!) and Jacob, the be- 
ginnings of A. would naturally have a place in the 
primitive period, it is ouly after the conquest of 
Can. that the Jews take rank as an A” people ; 
and even then the tribes of the trans-Jordanic 
plateau, whose territory was unsuitable for tillage, 
continued to depend on cattle-rearing, 

The agrarian legislation of the Pent. in reference 
to the settlement of Can, doubtless embodies some 
ancient laws and customs regulating the tenure 
of the soil, albhough other enactinents must be 
revarded as of later origin, or even as the 
unfulfilled aspirations of the exilie age. ‘le the 
last. class probably belong the institution of the 
sibbatical year (ix 23", Ly 254), the produce of 
which, or its ‘volunteer’ erop, was reserved for the 
poor, the stranger, and cattle ; and that of the year 
of jubilee (Lv 25"), in which the dispossessed heir 
resumed possession of his ancestral acres. Among 
the enactinents of a greater antiquity and validity 
may be mentioned the law against the removal of 
landmarks (Dt 194), which was made urgent by 
the fact that the arable lands, unlike the vine- 
yards, were not divided by hedges (fs 5°), 

The chinate of Pal., owing to the removal of 
forests, must now be mnuch less humid than in early 
times. The sumer is rainless and warm, the 
winter and early spring are rainy and colder. 
During the dry season the heat, esp. in the low 
country, is excessive, and rapidly Nera up all 
minor vegetation; while any surface-water, as 
from springs, is evident in the spots of unwonted 
verdure wiich it induees on the parched landscape. 
In autumn the cisterns are nearly empty, and the 
ground has become very hard. The are eae 
must consequently wait for the rains before he can 
start ploughing. The rainy season begins about 
the end of Oct., and is divided into three periods— 
early rains (479), which prepare the land for the 
reception of the secd, heavy winter rains (aya), 
saturating the ground and filling the cisterns, and 
late rains (vipre), falling in spring and giving the 
crops the necessary moisture. Snow is often seen 
on the Iugeher Jands in winter, and hail is not 
infrequent. The coldest month is February, the 
warmest August. 

The soil of Pal. varies widely in texture and 
appearance. In the higher regions it is fomned 
mostly from cretaceous limestone or a a 
hasalt rocks; in the maritime plain and the Jordan 
Valley there are more recent formations. Like 
the sedentary soils, where of sufficient depth, the 
alluvial deposits are naturally fertile ; and under 
the intensive and careful cultivation of ancient 
times the fertility was proverbial (cf. Ex 3%’, 
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Jer 115, Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. ce. 6). The lessened 
productiveness of modern times is due in part to 
the diminished rainfall, but mainly to politieal and 
social changes. The high farming of antiquity 
took several forms. Low walls, built along 
hill-slopes to prevent ‘ soil-washing,’ gave rise to 
flat terraces. Various methods of irrigation were 
practised (Gn 2), Pr 21}, Is 30% 327"), Canals 
conveyed the water from the natural sources to the 
fields, or water-wheels might be used. 

Other A*' improvements were the removal of 
stones from the fields, and the utilisation of the 
ash residue of stubble and weeds. Ordinary dung, 
made in dunchills by treading in straw ({[s 251), 
was also in common use (2 K 987), A bare fallow 
would be occasionally allowed to raise the tempo- 
rary ferlility of the soil. 

The number of Crops under cultivation was 
large. The most important was wheat (797). 
The supply exceeded the requirements of the 
country, and it was possible to export it in con- 
siderable quantities (zk 2737) Second in im- 
portance was barley (™¥v), which was extensively 
used as food (Ru 3), esp. by the poorer classes. 
Spelt (nzo2) was frequently grown on the borders of 
fields, Millet (j07), beans (9), and lentils (py y) 
were cultivated and used as food (zk 49, 28 17%), 
Flax (anys) was grown (ix 98), and probably alsu 
cotton (2572). 

Aniong the statutory regulations relating to the 
crops, the most noteworthy are :—the prohibition 
against sowing a field with mixed seed (Ly 19), a 
regulation implying considerable botanical know- 
ledze ; the provision for damages in case of 
pasturing a beast in a neighbour's field (Ex 229) ; 
permission to the wayfarer to pluck from the 
standing corn enough to satisfy hunger (Dt 23%) ; 
reservation for the stranger and the poor of the 
corners of the fleld (Lv 19°), and other provisions 
dictated by humanity (Dt 24"), 

The A. of Pal. has not advanced or changed in 
any important particular since OT times. = In 
conseqnence we can, apart from Biblical notices, 
largely reconstruct the A“ picture of the past from 
the Syrian conditions of to-day. An additional 
source of information has of recent years been 
opened up in the Egyp. hieroglyphies, and esp. in 
the representations of A™ operations found in the 
Egyp. tombs; and in order the better to bind 
tovether this material, we shall now follow the 
process of cultivation of one of the common cereal 
crops from seed-time toharvest, giving some account 
of the implements employed and of the dangers 
incident to the prowing crops. The year of the 
agriculturist was well filled up—from the middle 
of Oct. to the middle of Apr. with ploughing, 
sowing, harrowing, weeding ; from the middle of 
Apr. onward with reaping, carrying, threshing, and 
storing the grain. The interval between threshing 
and sowing was occupied with the vineyard pro- 
duce. It appears that the seed was sometimes 
sown without any previous cultivation, and after- 
wards ploughed in or otherwise covered, while at 
other times the seed was scattered on ploughed 
land, and covered by a rude harrow or by cross- 
pene ne. The former method was common in 
igy t, where the grain, deposited on moist ground, 
might be covered by dragging bushes over it, and 
afterwards trodden down by domestic animals (cf. 
Is 32), Where cultivation preceded sowing, 
various implements were used. From the Egyp. 
monuments it is possible to trace the evolution of 
the Plough—the starting-point being a forked 
branch used as a hoe, which was afterwards 
saeeoned into a kind of mattock, and finally was 
enlarged and modified so as to be drawn by oxen. 
The plough was drawn by two oxen, and the 
draught was sometimes from the shoulders, some- 
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times from the forehead, or even from the horns. 
In sume cases men with hoes may have pulverised 


MODERN SYRIAN PLOUGH, 


(1) El-Kabasah, grasped in working by the left hand ; (2) el-alcar, 
the handle or stilt ; (8) el-buruk, the beam ; (4) el-nateh, a 
support, secured by a wedye ; (4) el-sawajir, the couplings; 
(6) cl-wuslah, the pole ; (7) el-sikkah, the ploughshare. 


the surface after the plough, as in Egypt. (See 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 2nd series, vol. i. 
woodeut 422.) The old Heb. plough was of ver 
siinple construction, consisting of a wooden pround- 
vane (1 K 197) with iron wearing parts (Is 2', ef. 
15 13%), Ithad one stilt to enide it (Lk 9%), leaving 
the other hand free to use the ox-goad (7902). 
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Tho plough was drawn by oxen, 4.e. the ox-kind, 
for the Jews did not mutilate their animals (Am 
6'2), or by asses (fs 30%), bat not by an ox and ass 
together (Dt 22"), On thin soil a mattoek was 
sometimes necessary (1 § 13°), The unit of square 
measure was the area ploughed in a day by a yoke 
of oxen (733). 

The season of Sowing was not one of joy (Ps 
126°), owing to the uncertainty of the weather (Mic 
63, Py 204), and the toilsomeness of the work in 
a hard and rocky soil. A start was made with the 
pulse crops, tarley followed a fortnight iater, and 
wheat after another month. Usually the sower 
scattered the seed broadeast ont of w basket, but 
by careful farmers the wheat was placed in the 
furrows in rows (Is 28"). The summer or spring 
grain was sown between the end of Jan. and the 
end of Feb. Ina scason of excessive drought the 
late-sown sced rotted under the clods (JI 17); in 
a wet season the early-sown grain prew rank and 
lodged, and the husbandman was accordingly 
counselled to make sure of a crop by attending to 
both (Ke 11°). 

Between sowing and reaping, the crops were 
exposed to several danyvers. Of these the chief 
were the easterly winds prevalent in Mar. and 
Apr. (Gn 41"), hailstorms (Hag 217), the irrup- 
tion of weeds -~ esp. anustard, thistles, tares, 
and thorns (Jer 12"), the depredations of crows 
and sparrows (Mt 13‘), of fungoid diseases, esp. 
mildew (Dt 287%), and of injurious insects, esp. the 
palmer-worm, the canker-worm, the caterpillar, 
and the locust. These names do not, as has been 
sugyrested, refer to the different stages in the life 
history of the locust (Pachytylus migratorius), but 
the first three are probably specific names for 
groups of pests. The crops were also in danger 
from the inroads of cattle (Ex 22°), and as harvest 
approached, from fire (Jz 15°). 

The commencement of Harvest naturally varied, 
not only with the season, but according to 
elevation, exposure, etc. On the average it began 
with barley (2 S 21°)—in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho about the middle of Apr., in the coust 

lains ten days later, and in the_high-lying 
“listriete as much as a month later. Wheat was 
a fortnight later in ripening, and the barley and 
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wheat harvest lasted about seven weeks (Dt 16°), 
The harvest was the oecasion of festivities which 
in the later Icgislation were brought into close 
connexion with the religious history of the people. 
The crops were cut, as in EKeypt, with the sickle. 
(See Wilkinson, op. cll, Woode ts 426 and 436.) 
Little value was put upon the Straw, which was 
cut about «a foot below the ears (Job 24"), The 
reaper Jeft the grain in handfuls behind him (ler 
922), and the binder tied it into sheaves (Gan 37%), 
which, however, were not set up as shocks. ‘The 
Evyptians usually ent the straw guite close under 
the ears, while some crops, such as dhurah, were 
simply plucked up by the rovts. ‘The method of 


MODERN BICKLE, 


uiling the corn was probably also practised in 
Pal. when the crops were rae (Is 17°) In OT 
there are apparently two kinds of Sickle referred 
to--- 8277 a >. ‘The wooden sickle, toothed with 
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floor, and, according to one system, cattle -four or 
five harnessed together-—were driven round and 
round, until a more or Jess complete detachment 
of the grain was effected (Hos 104), To facilitate 
the process, the straw was repeatedly turned over 
by a fork with two or more prongs, A well-known 
picture gives @ representation of this system as 
anciently ctl in Evypt, noteworthy being 
the fact that the oxen are unmuzzled (cf. Dt 254). 
The gioup further shows how the oxen were 
yoked together that they might walk round more 
me: (See Wilkinson, op. cit.) Of the thresh- 
ing-machine two kinds were, and still are, employed 


in Palestine. 


THRESIING> MACUINE, 


One (279 or png) consisted of an oblong board, 
whose under side was rough with notches, nails, and 
sharp stone chips, and which, being weighted down 
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TUR ESHING-FLOOK, 


flints, supposed by Prof. Flinders Petrie to be an | by stones and by the driver, not only shelled out 
imitation of the jawhone of an ox, was used in | the corn, but lacerated the straw (Is 41, Job 41%), 


Syria as well asin Keypt. 

The reapers were the owners and their families, 
alony with hired haubourers (Mt 9"), the latter of 
whom probably followed the harvest from the 
plains to the mountains, The workers quenched 
their thirst from vessels taken to the harvest-field 
(Ru 2"), and ate bread steeped in vinegar (24), ang 

marched corn (Ly 23%), the latter prepared by 
fine roasted and then rubbed in the faa 

The Threshing usually took place in the fields, 
a custom made possible iy the rainless weather of 
harvest. Tho Threshing-floor (722) consisted of a 
round open space, probably of a permanent 
character, and nett ls on an eminence where 1t 
was exposed to the free sweep of air currents, For 
bringing in the sheaves, carts were employed in 
old times (Am 2%), Threshing was a ele in 
various ways. Small quantities of produce, also 
pulse-crops and cummin, were beaten out with a 
stick (Ru 2"). In dealing with large quantities 
of grain, the sheaves were spread ont over the 


THRESHUING-WAGGON, 


The other kind of machine was the threshing- 
waggon, nbay (Ts 2827: **) now seldom seen in Pal., put 


ae ee ree nee eens ate 
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still common in Egypt. It consisted of a low-built, 
four-cornered waggon frame, inside which were 
attached two or three teat revolving cylinders 
or rollers. Each of the rollers was armed with 
three or four sharpened iron discs. There was a 
seat for the driver, and it was drawn by oxen 
oked to a pole. 
After the threshing came the work of Winnowing 
(Job 21, Ps 355). The mixture left by the 
revious operation, consisting of corn, chaff, and 
roken straw, was turned about and shaken with 
a wooden fork (Is 3074), and advantage was taken 
of the winds to separate the grain from the lighter 
material. This often necessitated nieht work, as 
the winds nsually blew frum late in the afternoon 
till before sunrise. 


FORK, FAN, AND YOKF. 


At the later stage of the winnowing process the 
fork was less needed than the fan (779), a kind of 
shovel; or the grain might be scooped up, as 
shown in some Egyp. representations, by two 
pieces of wood. ‘The chaff, after being snares 
was burned (Mt 3!%), or left to be seattered by the 
winds (Vs 14), From the heavier impurities the 
corn was cleansed by sieves (7732)--an operation 
specially necessary in view of the mode of 
threshing, after which it was collected into large 
heaps. ‘To prevent thieving, the owner might 
sleep by the threshing-floor (Ru 37) until ¢he 
removal of the grain, on waggons or otherwise, to 
the barns or granaries (Lk 128) Tt was often 
stored in pits (Jer 41°), the openings of which 
were carefully covered up to proteet them from 
robbers and vermin. The = straw’ remaining 
from the threshing was used for cattle fodder 
(Is 65°). 

LIrERATURK.—On the general subject: Benzinger, Mebraische 
Archiwoloyie; Stade, Geach. d. Volks Ler. Bd. i. Buch vii; 
Landwirthach, J ahrbucher: Nowack, Lehrbuch der Archaoloyte ; 
Thomson, Land and Book; Fellows, Asia Minor; Zeitschryt 
des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, Bd. ix., ‘Ackerbau = und 
Thierzucht’; Indexed Quart. Statements and other pubb. of the 
Pal. Explor. 8oc. On Eyyp. se omen Wilkinson, Mannere 
and Customs of the Ancient EKgyptians (2nd Series). On the 
Plough: Schumacher, ‘Der arabische Pflug,’ in Bd. xii. of 
above-named Zeitschrift. Ou the Threshing-tmachine: Wetzstein, 


‘Die ayr. Dreschtafel,’ in Bastian's Zeitsch. f. Kthnologie (1878), 
272 ff. 


AGRIPPA.—See HERop, 

AGUE.—See MEDICINE. 

AGUR (2x; LXX paraphrases arbitrarily ; 
Vulg. congregans). — Mentioned only in Pr 30), 


The name of an otherwise unknown Heb. sage, son 
of Jakeh. The word has been understood from 


J. W. PATERSON. 


very early times as a peer Conan, used symboli- 
cally. So Jerome, following the Rabbis of his 
time. In this case it might be interpreted as akin 


lo the Syriac dgirdé=‘hireling’ (of wisdom), or 
derived from Heb. 73x, and understood as ‘col- 


RE er ee et arene 


lector’ (of proverbs), Cf. form wip: in Ps 913, Pr 
6. ‘The Cee aGGh of Agur in Pr 30! is not 
easy to understand. With the Massoretic point- 
ing, the verse may be literally rendered, ‘The 
words of Agur, son of Jakeh, the prophecy: the 
oracle of the man to [thiel, to Ithiel and Ueal.’ 
This sounds impossible. The conjunction of the 
words massa (=prophecy) and né’iim (= oracle) is 
unprecedented ; the use of the article with massa 
is inexplicable ; and the words which follow have 
no prophetic character. Consequently J/assa has 
been understood as the name of a country (so 
Del.; and see RVm Jakeh of Massa); ef. Gn 
25, Similarly, Lemuel would be understood to 
be king of Massa, Pr 31. Cheyne (Job and 
Sulumon) and Strack (Nurzgef. Kumm.) render 
massa as ‘prophecy.’ Both the country and the 
ave of this unknown philosopher are purely con- 
jectural. He may have been one of the ‘men of 
lezekiah,’ Pr 25’. Ilis name is probably to be 
associated, as compiler rather than author, with 
the gnomic utterances in Pr 302319; 9310-8 
forming a separate section. The chief mono- 
gvraph on the subject is Mithlau, De Prov. Aguri 
et Lem. origine (1860), and a full discussion of the 
subject is to be found in Delitzsch’s Comm, 
in loco. W. ‘TI. DAVISON. 


AH, AHA.—41. ‘Ah’ is used to express grief (esp. 
in face of coming doom), except in Ps 35% ‘Ah 
(RV ‘Aha’), so would we have it,’ where it 
expresses the exultation of an enemy, and Mk 
15” ‘Ah (RV ‘EIln!’), thou that destroyest the 
temple,’ where it expresses mocking. he RV 
has introduced ‘Ah!’ into Lk 4 for ‘Let us 
alone’ of AV (Gr. “Ea, which may be either the 
imperat, of the verb édw to let alone or an inde- 
pendent interjection, formed from the sound). Aha 
(a combination of a, the oldest form of ‘ah,’ and 
ha) expresses malicious satisfaction, except in Is 
4415) where it denotes intense satisfaction, but 
without malice, ‘Aha, [ am warm; I feel the 
fire.’ J. HASTINGS, 


AHAB (axny, "Ayadf, Assyr. A-ha-ab-bw) signifies 
‘father’s brother.’ (Cf. analogous uses of the same 
element nx ‘brother’ in Syr. proper names.) The 
meaning of the compound is probably ‘one who 
closely resembles his father.’ The father in this 
case was Omri, the founder of the dynasty, and 
from him the son inherited the military traditions 
and prowess which characterised his reign. A. 
married Jezebel ($3rx), daughter of Ethbaal, king 
of Tyre (the Ithobalos, priest of Astarte mentioned 
by Menander, quoted by Jos. ¢. Apion, i. 18). 

his was part of the policy of close huis with 
Pheenicia, begun by Solomon, and cemented by 
Omri. ‘This bond of union was designated by 
Amos (1%) a ‘covenant of brethren.’ It was un- 
doubtedly founded on reciprocal commercial in- 
terest which subsisted for centuries, the corn, oil, 
and other agricultural products of Canaan being 
exchanged for other commercial products of the 
great mercantile ports of Phoenicia (ef. Ac 12”). 

Whatever commercial advantages might accrue, 
Israel's national religion was destined to suffer. 
A temple and altar to Baal were erected in Samaria 
as well as an Asherah-pole. To supersede Israel’s 
national oo J”, by Ve Tyrian Baal, seemed an 
easy task. ‘To a superficial observer the difference 
between the worship of Ephraim and that of 
Samaria might appear trifling. Both Baal and J” 
were worshipped with similar sacrificial accompani- 
ments. Moreover, northern [srael had for centuries 
been exposed to all the influences which their more 
highly civilised Can. neighbours had introduced 
(Jg 2)2 18), and even the very name Baal, ‘ Lord,’ 
was current in their speech as an appellation of J” 
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(Hos 2) 17*)) Yet there was one deep distinction 
which marked off the J” of Mosaism from the Baal 
of the Canaanites. The religion of Mosaism was 
pure of sensual taint. The conjunetion of Asherah 
with J” in the days of Josinh (2 ik 23") was a corrupt 
practice due to aoe innovation, So also were 
the debasing accompaniments of worship referred 
toin Am 27, And the Jicentious cnlt of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, established by the influence of A.’s 
Phan. wife, would certainly have its temple 
attendants, probably ‘Tyrian Keteon and Kedé- 
shéth. These features of worship, however, had 
become perilously familing to N. [srael, owing to 
their close contact with Can. neighbours. Accord- 
ingvly, ay we can readily infer from the Pane 
of Hijjah in 1 K 19, national feeling was not deep 
or permanently roused even by the influence of his 
stirrings ony andl by the ocenrrence of a 
prolonged drought of more than two years’ dura- 
tion (1 K 17! 18), which, according to Menander of 
Ephesus, extended to Phonicia.t In all pro- 
bability, the military despotism wielded by the 
house of Omri, in alliance with a powerful northern 
State, was able to subdue any smouldering embers 
of discontent. But an act of crucl injustice 
awakened the dormant spirit of the people. Like 
many Oriental monarchs, A. displayed a taste 
for architecture, which Tyrian influence stimulated 
and fostered. He built a palace for himself, 
adorned with woodwork (probably cedar) and 
inlaid ivory, in Jezreel (1 K 21? 22%), ‘To this he 
desired to attach a suitable domain, and for the 
purpose endeavoured to acquire, by purchase or 
exchange, the vineyard of one of the wealthier 
inhabitants, Naboth. But Naboth was unwilling 
to part with an ancestral inheritance. What A. 
could not accomplish by legal means, he was in- 
duced by the promptings of Jezebel to compass by 
fraud and judicial murder. ‘This act aroused 
popular hatred, and the sense of outraged social 
oENee found expression in the denunciation of doom 
pronounced by Elijah (1 K 21!*4) against the king 
and his unscrupulous queen (sce NABorr and 
KLWAH) The incident is instructive to the 
student of Heb. religion, as it iNustrates the con- 
trast in the attitude of Phan. as compared with 
Heb. religion towards social morality. In the 
words of W. R. Smith, ‘the religion of J” put 
morality on a far sounder basis than any shee 
religion did, because the righteousness of J” as 
a God who enforced the known laws of morality 
was conceived as absolute’ (Prophets of Tsr. 73). 

It is more than doubtful whether A. really com- 
Peete the religions issues. He regarded 
Wijah as a mischievous fanatic, ‘a troubler of 
Iaracl’ bent on wrecking the imperial schemes of 
agerandisement based on alliance with Phanicia at 
the as of Syria, Elijah, like many another 
since his day, earned the title of unpatriotic, 
because he placed righteousness and religion before 
the exigencies of political statecraft. 

The military career of A. exhibits him as a 
warrior of considerable prowess. Respeeting his 
wars with Syria we have only the brief record in 
1 K 20-22. In 1K 20 we are plunged in medias 
res. Sumaria has been fur some time closely in- 
vested by the Syrian army under Benhadad, or 
more probably Hadadezer (Dadidri), if we follow 
the Assyr. annals (Stude). Of the defeats sustained 
by Israel prior to this sieze we have no informa- 
tion. Benhadad (Hadadezer) made an insolent 
demand of the Isr, king, in the desperate extremity 
of the latter, that Syrian envoys outa search the 
royal palace and the houses of A.’s servants. This 


* Wellhausen’s rejection of Ios 218 (18 Heb.) is characteristic 
of his high @ priort method. 

¢ This took place during the reign of Ethhaal (Ithohalos), and 
lasted, according to Menander, one year. Of Phwenicia this may 
have been true. 


was refused by A. with the unanimous approval 
of his people and their elders. To the arrogant 
menace of the Syrian, the king of Isr. replied in the 
proverbial phrase, ‘Let not him who girds on the 
armour boast as he who puts it off” Benhadad at 
once ordered the engines of war (LXX ‘lines of 
circumvallation’) to be placed against the city. 
But beyond this he took no further precaution, and 
resigned himself with careless case to voluptuous 
carousal with his nobility and feudatory kings. 
Meanwhile A. mustered his army of 7000 men, 
officered by 232 territorial commanders, and 
attacked the Syrians with crushing effect (1. K 
201-31), inflicting a totaloverthrow. In the following 
ape the Syrian monarch again took the field with 
a well-appointed army of overwhelming superiority. 
The Syrians attributed their previous defeat to the 
fact that the God of Isr. was a God of the hills 
(where cavalry and chariots could not so well 
operate*). If they could draw the forces of A. 
into the valley near Aphek, all would be well. 
But the battle that followed utterly falsified their 
expectations. ‘Che Syrians were put to utter rout, 
and saved themselves by precipitate flight to Aphek. 
Benhadad and his followers went as Sy mas to 
A., who judged it politic to receive them with 
friendliness, A treaty was concluded, in which the 
Syrian king coneeded to Isr, special quarters (streets) 
in Damascus,t a privilege which COUT ne with 
asinilar right which Omri was compelled to con- 
cede to Syria in his own capital, Samaria. 

With the defective Biblical records before us, it 
is not easy to explain the oma attitude of 
A. in the hour of his victory. But the key to the 
solution of the mystery is given to us in the Assyr. 
annals, I’rom these we learn that about this time 
anew disturbing factor wus beginning to appear 
in W. Asian politics. Ever since the time of Saul 
the arena of Pal. foreign politics had been cireum- 
scribed within the revion of the Hittite, Syrian, and 
Can. borders, and the interference of Egypt had 
only been occasional, Since the days of Tiglath- 
vileser I. (¢. B.C. 1100) the military power of Assyria 

ad been dormant. But during the time of Omri 
there were vivid signs that Axssyrin was at Jength 
awakening from its century long slumber, under 
the energetic rule of AdSur-nazir-pal. During the 
reign of his snecessor Shalmaneser (SulmaAnn- 
agaridu) H., who reigned from 860-825, it began to 

ress more heavily on the lands near the Mediter. 

rder, and to extend its boundaries towards the 
Hittite States. About the year 857 the power 
of this monarch threatened seriously the Pal. 
region. The king of Syria would be amony the 
first to feel apprehension. The immediate eflect of 
Shalmancser’s advance was to put an end, at least 
for a time, to the wars between Syria and Ahab. 
And in the negotiations described in 1 K 20%: 8 it is 
pretty certain that the advance of the Assyr. 
power from the N.E. formed a subject of conversa- 
tion between the two kings, and that Benhadad 
was glad, even upon disadvantageous terms, to get 
rid of a burdensome and exhausting war, in order 
that all his forces might be reserved to confront 
the formidable Assyr. foe. The attack was de- 
livered in the year b.c. 854, when the battle of 
Karkar was fought. A considerable number of 
States, including Israel, but not including Judah, 
Edom, or Moab,t had united with Hadadezer 


* Wo know that the Israelites also possessed chariots in con- 
siderable number, from the express statement of the monolith 
inscription of Shalmaneser 11. lines 91, 92. Of. 1 K 22. 

{ Ewald (Gea. d. V. Jer. iii. 488 n.) translates the Heb. by 
‘places of abode’ (comparing the Arab. mahattah), t.e. perma- 
nent ambassadorial residence. But this ss nen is very far- 
fetched. LXX renders igodous, ‘streets.’ For other interpreta- 
tions see Thenius, ad loc. 

{ In the case of Moab, the reason adduced by Prof. Sayce is 
propably the right one. Moab sent no contingent, because that 

tate was then In revolt against Israel (HCM p. 398). 
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(=Dadidri=Benhadad) to resist the Assyrians. 
The account of the whole campaiyn inay be read 
in the monolith inscription quoted in Schrader’s 
COT?i. 183 ff. In lines 91, 92 we read that A., king 
of Isracl, sent a contingent of 2000 chariots cal 
10,000 men. The total defeat of the allicd kings, 
though probably obtained with heavy loss to the 
Assyrians, sufficed to break up the alliance. A. 
now followed the short-sighted policy of isolation 
in presence of the formidable Assyr. power—a 
oliey which in the following century Ephraim and 
udah in turn pursued with baleful results. The 
consequence was a renewal of the wars between 
Syria. and Israel, which had been for some years 
suspended. We may infer from the scriptural 
account that A. took the initiative by endeavour- 
ing to recover Ramoth-gilead from Syria. Pro- 
bably the allied kings of Isr. and Jud. endeavoured 
to profit by the weakness of Syria after the over- 
whelming defeat sustained by the latter in the 
battle of Karkar. In 1 K 22 we have a vivid por- 
trayal of the dramatic scene between Micainh, son 
of Imlah, and the prophets who prophesied in 
favour of immediate war with Syria (see MICATAH). 
For Micainh the result was imprisonment as the 
penalty for his outspoken delveritioe of the 
divine message. Undeterred by the gravity of his 
prophecy, A. and Jehoshaphat went forth at the 
iead of their respective forces to battle. But A. 
resolved to secure his person against the Syrian 
archers by appearing in Ne chariot divested of the 
ordinary insignia of royalty. This precaution, 
however, did not avail him against the chance 
arrow of a bowman, which penetrated between the 
joints of his breastplate. Te king of Isr. slowly 
bled to death, and died about sunset. His body 
was conveyed to Samaria, where he was buried. 


In the foregoing account of the Syrian wars of A. we have 
adopted the sequence of eveuts recommended by Schrader 
(COZ i. 189 ff., who vives the Assyr. text and tr.), Ed. Mever 
(Geach. des Alterthurme, i. 893), and recently by Sayce (UCM 320, 
892), which places the battle of Karkar near the close of A.'s 
life. Onthe other hand, Wellhansen (art. ‘Israel’ in Aneyel. 
Brit.) places the Imttle of Karkar and the alliance with (or, as 
he decms it, vassalaye * to) Syria in the times that precede the 
Byrian wars of A.’s reign. But this view imposes great diff. 
culties on the chronology of the period. From the Assyr. 
Oanon of Rulers, compiled with great care and precision, and 
a. from the Assyr. Annals, we obtain the following fixed 
ates :-- 
Battle of Karkar (in which A.’s contingent takes 
part). ‘ : : é ‘ : 854 B.c. 
Tribute of Jehu, ‘son of Omri’ . : : i ee 
Now, if we place the battle of Karlkar before the Syrian wars of 
A.’s reign, his death cannot be placed earlier than ne. 847. 
Accordingly, in place of the 14 years assigned by Scripture 
to the reigns of Ahaziah and Jehoram we can only allow a 
maximnm of five years! On the other hand, by adopting the 
sequence which we have advocated, the difficulties are con- 
siderably reduced. A.’s death may then be placed in the year 
B.C, $53. Kamphausen, in his valuable treatise on the Chrouo- 
logy of the Heb. Kings (p. 80), sugyests that A.’s name has been 
confused with that of his successor Jehoram in the Assyr. 
Annals; and Kittel, in his Iist. of the Hebrews (Germ. ed. ii. 
283), seems disposed to accept this view. But against this pro- 
ceeding we must emphatically protest. Biblical science will 
never inake sure progress if we reject or modify archmological 
evidence in the interests of a chronological theory. The theory 
must be conformed to the evidence, not vice versd. (On the 
subject of Iob. chronology see the writer’s remarks in Schrader's 
COT? if. 320-324, and alsoin C. HT. WH. Wright's Bible Readera’ 
Manual.) 


That A.’s rule was firm though despotic, and 
maintained the military traditions inaugurated by 
Omri, is indicated by the Moabite Stone, which 
informs us (lines 7, 8) that Omri and his son ruled 
over the land of Mehdeba (conquered by the 
former) for 40 years. It was not till the con- 
cluding part of A.’s reign, when he was occupied 
with his Syrian wars, that Moab rose in insurrection. 
The historian must not fail to take duc note of the 


* The large contingent (2000 chariots and,10,000 men) furnished 
y A., according to the Assyr. records, renders the theory of 


*vassalaye ’ extremely improbable. 


Judaic tendency of the narrative in 1 K_ 18-22, 
which paints the life of A. in sombre hues. When 
more tliat a century had passed after the destruc- 
tion of his posterity, it is worthy of remark that 
the Ephraimite prophet. Hosea (1*) expresses a 
strong condemnation of Jeli’s deeds of blood. In 
Mic 6'4, on the other hand, we see clearly reflected 
the Judaic estimate of Omri’s dynasty, which 
dominates the account in 1 K 18-22. 
OWEN C, WHITEHOUSE. 

AHAB (axnx, 29x)... Son of Wolainh, a false pro- 
phet contemp. with Jer. He is said to have been 
‘roasted in the fire’ by the king of Bab. (Jer 297"), 


AHARAH (n2nx).—A son of Benj. (1 Ch 8'); per- 
haps a corruption of oyoy (Nu 26"), See ANIRAM. 


AHARHEL (9m nx).—A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
4"), LXX ddedpod ‘Pyxdf implics a reading 377 ‘OK 
= brother of Itechab. 


AHASBAI (‘s0cx).—-Father of Eliphelet (2 8 23%), 
and a member of the family of Maacah, settled at 
Beth-Maacah (20%), or a native of the Syrian 
kingdom of Maacah (10%%), In the parallel 
nussage (L Ch 1185) we find two names, 357 Dex, 
be Llepher; both Pees probably represent 
corruptions of the real name. 

J. I’. STENNING. 

AHASUERUS (etnvnx).- A name which appears 
on Pers. inseriptions as Ahsapdrsd, and in Aram. 
without & prosthetic, as wwwen (Schrader, COT? 
ni. 63). The monarch who bears this name in 
Ezr 4° was formerly reckoned by Ewald and others 
to be the Cambyses of profane history who suc- 
ceeded Cyrus. [tis generally recognised, however, 
by modern critics that he must be identified with 
Nee (485-465), who is beyond all question the 
Ahasuerus of the Bk of Ist. See XERXES. The 
A. of Dn 9!, the father of Darius the Mede, isa 
personage whose identity is as diflicult to establish 
as the existence of ‘Darius the Mede’ is proble- 
matical, (Cf. Driver LOT 515 n. ; Sayce ICM 543.) 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AHAVA (2x).—The name of a town or district 
in Babylonia (Kzr 8° 8), and of a stream in the 
neighbourhood (v.2°3!), On the banks of this 
stream Ezra encamped for three days at the begin- 
ning of lis journey to Jerusalem. He was thus able 
to review his large company, and to make good the 
absence of Levites by sending a deputation to the 
chief of the settlement at Casiphia, Before com- 
mencing the march, Ezra instituted a solemn fast, 
and then took measures for the safe custody of the 
treasures and rich gifts which were in his posses- 
sion. Kwald conjectured that the river Ahava or 
Peleg-Ahava was the same as the Pallacopas, a 
stream to the 8. of Babylon. Rawlinson identifies 
it with the Is (see Herod. i. 179), a river flowing b 
a town of the same namie, now called Hit, which is 
about eight days’ journey from Babylon. It seems, 
however, more prob. that Ezra made his rendezvous 
near to Babylon itself; in that case we may suppose 
that the Ahava was one of the numerous senate of 
the Euphrates in the neighbourhood of the city (ef. 
Ryle, and Berth.-Rys. ad loc.), In 1 Es 84-® the 
river is called Theras (Gepds). 

H. A. WHITE. 


AHAZ (tnx She hath grasped,’ LXX "Aydt, Jos. 
"Axdtys, NT”"Axaf [WH “Ayas]).—Son and successor 
of Jotham king of Judah. His name is probabl 
an abbreviated form of Jeho-ahaz (1px), since it 
appears on the Assyr. inscriptions as la-u-}a-zi. 
The date of his accession has been fixed at 735 B.C. 
His age at this time is given as twenty (2 K 16); 
but this is barely reconcilable with the other chrono- 
logical data, which allow sixteen years to his . 
reign, and state the age of his son Hezekiah at 
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his accession as twenty-five, since it would make 
Ahaz a father at the age of eleven. The difficulty 
is increased if we suppose that the son passed 
throngh the fire by Ahaz was his firstborn ; and 
if, with several authorities, we allow only eight 
years to his reign, it is quite insuperable. There 
ean be little doubt that the figures need correc- 
tion. Tor twenty there is a slightly supported 
various reading, twenty-five, and this may be 
right. It is possible that the age of Hezekiah 
should be reduced, since Ahaz seems from Is 3" 
to have been still youthful at the beginning of 
his reign. The date of his death is probably 
715 b.c., thongh inany place it 728-727 B.c (sce 
CHRONOLOGY OF OT), 

Quite carly in Ins reign, Rezin king of Syria, 
and Pekah king of Isracl, formed a coalition with 
the object of forcing Judah into an alliance ayvainst 
Assyria. According to onr oldest authorities they 
met with little snecess, though the Syrians wrested 
the port of Elath from Judah, and Isaiah bade the 
king have no fear of ‘these two tails of smoking 
firebrands.’ ‘lo confirm the wisdom of his connsel, 
he invited him to ask any sign from God. Ahaz 
was too panie-stricken to listen to cool reason, 
and, under the pretext that he would not tempt 
God, refused the proffered sign, whereupon the 
prophet gave him the sign of Immanuel. The king 
called in the aid of the king of Assyria, Tiglath- 
pileser, who gladly aceepted such an opportunity, 
and relieved Ahaz of his foes. But the relief was 
purchased dearly. Judah could form no alliance 
with a preat empire like Assyria; it could only 
become tributary to it, even if the tribute was 
disguised under the name of a present. And 
tribute meant oppression of the poorer classes, 
which was already one of the most glaring of 
Judah’s sins. Hurther, it was of vilal importance 
that the nation should keep free from entangle- 
ment in the politics of Jarge empires, since other- 
wise it lost its independence, and made even internal 
reform—which was the most pressing necessity 
—more diffienlt. The policy of A. iNustrates the 
besetting weakness of the politicians of Judah, 
and was shortsighted and disastrons. If I[saial’s 
advice had been followed, A. would have secured 
the same result without its disadvantages, since in 
her own interests Assyria would have been com- 
pelled to vanquish the coalition, while Judah 
would have retained her independence. 

We next. find A. at Damascus, where he rendered 
homage to Tiglath-pileser. While there he saw 
an altar whieh pleased him, and sent the pattern 
of it to the priest Urijah, with instructions to 
build one like it. On his return he offered on his 
new altar, and ordered it to be used fer the saeri- 
fiees, while the old brazen altar was used for the 
king to ‘inquire by.” W. R. Smith has carefull 
discussed this innovation, and reached the result 
that it ‘lay in the erection of a permanent. altar- 
hearth, and in the introduction of the rule that 
in ordinary cases this new altar should serve for 
the blood ritual as well as for the fire ritual’ 
(#S? 485-9), Theimportance of this consists in the 
fact that the alteration seems to have been a 

ermanent one. For the other changes introduced 
y A., see 2 K 1617-38, 

In character A. was weak yet obstinate, frivolous 
and something of a dilettante, as we gather from 
his interest in his new altar, and from the associa- 
tion of his name with a dial or step-clock (see 
DriAL). He was also superstitious, and probably 
a polytheist. While no blame need attach—in the 
pre- Deuteronome period —-to his worship at 
numerous local sanctuaries, and while he was 
evidently a very zealous worshipper of J”, yet 
the fact that he passed his son throngh the fire 
reveals the dark superstition to which he was 


asinve. And the terrible picture of the condition 
of Jndah, painted in Ts 2-5 and other prophecies 
of this time, is clear as to the idolatry, drunkenness, 
luxury, oppression, perversion of justice, grasping 
avarice, and shamelessness that poisoned the 
national life. 

So far the account has been drawn entirely 
from 2 Kings and Isaiah, since they are our only 
trustworthy sources. Jn 2 Chron. the narrative has 
heen thoroughly worked over, ‘The history of the 
Syro-Ephraimitish invasion is told quite differently. 
There 1s indeed no hint of a coalition, the two 
armies act independently. The Syrians carry 
awny 0 large er of captives, and Pekah slays 
120,000 in one day and carries away 200,000 
captives, who, however, are sent baele at the 
advice of a prophet. ‘The invasions have no 
political motive assigned, they are a punishment 
for the king’s sin, while the figures are altogether 
incredible. = Tiglath-pileser is called in, not to 
crush the coalition, but to help him against the 
Phihstines and Edomites. We did not help him, 
however, but apparently came against him, and 
was bonght off with tribute. The religions apos- 
tasy of A, comes out in mneh darker colours, 
and the account is rely in conflict with the older. 
He burns his children, and not his son merely, in 
the fire ; closes the temple and destroys its vessels, 
though we know that he took great interest in its 
services; and worships the gods of Damascus 
heeause of the suceess of the Syrians in war, 
though when A. visited Damascus their power 
had been utterly broken. Of all this the older 
history says nothing, and it is impossible to re- 
concile these later additions with the carher 
narrative, and they are so characteristic of the 
chronicler’s method of re-writing history, that any 
attelpt to do so would be superfinous, 

A. S. PEAKE, 

AHAZIAH (ance or anny 63” hath grasped ’).—1, 
King of Isracl, son of Ahab. He is said to have 
reigned two years; but as he came to the throne 
in the 17th year of Jehoshaphat (1 I 22°'), and his 
brother Jehoram succeeded him in Jchoshaphat’s 
18th year (2 K 3!), the duration of lis reign 
would not much exeeed a year. The chronological 
statement in 2 Kk 1, which would imply a reign 
of nearly ten years, is probably an interpolation 
(Gratz, ete.); it is not found in B, and is inisplaced 
in A. ‘The Moabite Stone dates the revolt of 
Mesha as tuking place after ‘half the days of 
Omri's son’; but the Bible aecount (2 K 1? 38) is 
more probable, which makes it a consequence of 
the death of Ahab, who was a comparatively 
powerful monarch, In any case we do not read of 
any cffort to suppress this rising until the reign of 
Jehoram. Itis pose that Ahazinh was engaged 
in preparations for war when the accident occurred 
which resulted in his death. He seems to have 
inherited from his mother her devotion to Baal, for 
in his extremity he sent to inqnire at the oracle of 
Baalzebub, the special Baal worshipped at Ekron. 
The story of his ftal mission belongs rather to the 
history of Ilijah. Tt is sufficient here to note that 
his thrice repeated summons of the prophet is 
characteristic of the son of Ahab aay ezebel ; 
supeestive as it is of the callousness of his father, 
and the obstinacy of his mother. See JEHOSHA- 
rHAT for the maritime alliance between Ahaziah 
and that monarch. 

2. Ahiaziah, king of Judah, youngest son of 
Jehoram, He was made king by ‘the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem’ (cf. 2 K 23%), because all his elder 
brothers had been carried off in an inecnrsion of 
Philistines and Arabians (2 Ch 217 22'). His 
name is variously given as Jehoahaz (2 Ch 217 
25%) and Azariah (22%), The latter is probably a 
blunder, Ahaziah being read by some Heb. MSS, 
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LXX, Pesh., Vulg.; and Jehoaliaz is merely a trans- 
osition of Ahaziah (cf. Jechoniah =Jehoiachin). 
XX has Ahaziah in 21", and omits the name in 

25%, ‘The other versions, except Vulg., also ignore 

the change. He began to reign in the llth (2 K 

9) or 12th (2 K 8*5) year of Joram of Isracl, 

being then 22 years old, and reigned one ycar 

(2 K 8%). The reading ‘forty and two’ in 2 Ch 

227 is absurd, since his father was 40 years old at 

his death. Pesh. here has ‘22’ and LXX ‘20.’ 

The evil influence which Athaliah, the queen 

mother, had exercised over her husband continued 

unchecked in the reign of her son (2 K 8, 2 Ch 

228. 4); yet in 2 K 12'5 we read of ‘ hallowed things’ 

which he had dedicated apparently to J”. 

There is an ereroneilnnae discrepancy between 
Kings and Chron. as to the death of A. Joram of 
Isracl having renewed the attack on Kamoth- 
gilead in which Ahab had failed, was joined by his 
nephew A. The town was captured (2 K 94), but 
Joram received wounds Slice compelled him to 
return to Jezreel. It is implied that A. also 
returned to Jerusalem, for he ‘went down’ to sce 
Joram at Jezreel (ef. 1 K 222) (Ewald evades the 
difficulty by reading in 2 K 8” ‘now Joram went,’ 
ete., omitting ‘with,’ which is adopted in 2 Clr 22°), 
According to Kings, on seeing foeat Os fate, A., 

ursued by Jehu, ‘fled by the way of the garden 
fae (or ‘Beth-hagvan,’ Stade, ete.), was mortally 
wounded ‘at the ascent of Gur,’ and died on reach- 
ing Meziddo. His body was carried to Jerusalem, 
and ‘buried with his fathers in the city of David.’ 

Meanwhile the ‘ brethren of Ahaziah,’ ignorant of 

the revolution in Jezrcel, had followed him from 

Jernsalem to visit Joram’s children; they were 

met by Jehu on the road between Jezreel and 

Samaria, and were slain. ‘This seems a consistent 

story; but when the Chronicler came to deal with 

it he found two stumbling-blocks, First, he has 
weviously informed us that A. had no brethren 
iving; therefore ‘the brethren of Ahazial’ become 
in his record ‘the princes of Judah, and the sons 
of the brethren of Ahaziah?’ attending their master 
in Samaria or Jezreel; secondly, Kings implies 
that A., an idolater, was buried in the royal 
sepulchres. Now the Chrounicler always carefully 
excludes idolaters (e.g. Jehoram, Joash, Amaziah, 

Ahaz) from ‘the sepulchres of the kings,’ and 

therefore he makes A., who was hiding in Samaria, 

be killed and buried there; that he is buried at all 
being for the sake of his good father Jehoshaphat. 

Enough has been said to show that here, as else- 

where, the Chronicler, if more edifying, is not so 

reliable as the earlier writer. 
N. J. D. WItETE. 

AHBAN (j7nx ‘brother of an intelligent one’).— 
A Judahite, son of Abishur (1 Ch 2*9), 


AHER (vnx ‘ another ’).—A Benjamite (1 Ch 7?%), 
perhaps identical with Ahiram of Nu 26%, 


AHI (‘nx ‘brother’ ;* by many considered to have 
the same meaning as AHIJAH, wh. sec) occurs 
in MT, and consequently in AV and RV, twice: (1) 
a Gadite (1 Ch 5%); (2) an Asherite (1 Ch 754), 
But the reading is in neither case free from doubt ; 
in 1 Ch 5% the Syr. omits the name, thus making 
vv.2@25 an uninterrupted genealogy of Abihail; 
but the LXX, which gives ZaBovydu (’AxBoug, A) 
vlod ’ABSeyX for Sxax 732 ‘ne 3, must have had 
something very like ‘nx before them. The other 
VSS treat ‘nx as an appellative. In 1 Ch 7% for 
mia tnx, LXX, B has ’Axcoud, A ’Axsouvpa ’Orxd. 
Probably in the original continuous Heb. text 
some compound name in “ne was read (? 7’nx), 

* For a fuller discussion of the marina sot this name 


and the following names beginning with i, see NaMxs, 
Prorme. 


followed by another name of which the letters aan 
(in 329) are a mutilated survival. 


G. B. GRAY. 
AHIAH.—Sce AnNJAn. 


AHIAM (ox7x, meaning doubtful, according to 
some, ‘mother’s brother ’).—One of David’s herves. 
He was son of Sharar (2 8S 23%), or Sacar (1 Ch 11*), 
the Hararite. G. B. GRAY, 


AHIAN (j:nx ‘fraternal,’ B "Iaaeiu, A ’Aelv; 
these forms, together with the divergent text of 
the Syr., render the exact form of the original 
name uncertain).—Ahian was 1 Manassite, and is 
described as ‘son of Shemida’ (1 Ch 7"); but the 
name is scarcely that of an individual; note in the 
context Abiezer and Shechem, and ef. Nu 263!, 

G. B. GRAY, 

AHIEZER (.y"nx, ‘brother is help’).—1. Son of 
Ammishaddai, one of the tribal princes who 
represented Dan at the census and on certain other 
occasions (Nu 122 275 766 71 192 (P)). 2. The chief of 
the Benjamite archers who eevee David while he 
was in hiding at Ziklag (1 Ch 121). 

G. B. GRAY. 


AHIHUD (7°78 ‘ brother is majesty.’ In the form 
anne (1 Ch 8°) the second n is probably an error 
for 3).—1. Acc. to P, Ahihud the son of Shelomi 
was the prince (x3) of the tribe of Asher, who, 
with similar representatives of the other tribes (on 
W. of Jordan), was appointed by Moses, at the 
divine command, to divide Canaan into hereditary 
portions (Nu 3477 (P)).. 2. A Benjamite. Probably 
the passage 1 Ch 8*7, the text of which is somewhat 
corrupt, means that Ehud begat Ahihud, and that 
Ahilind and his ‘brother’ Uzza were ancestors of 
the inhabitants of Geba. G. B. GRAY. 


AHIJAH (sing or wax ‘brother of J”’),—1. 
High priest in the reiyn of Saul, and usually 


identified with Ahimelech (Josephus ‘ Abime- 
lech’) of 1 8S 2). 28 (so Ewald J/ist of Isr. il. 
p. 415, n. 3, ‘since Melech, King, may be applied 
lso to God’). He Nee Saul’s army as 
possessor of the ephod oracle (1 5 14%); but when 
in occasion arose ie its use, Saul, with his usual 
precipitate self-reliance, interrupted the priest 
while in the very act of consultation (vv.""!9), This 
temerity seems to be afterwards tacitly reproved 
by Ahijah (v.26): ‘Let us draw near hither unto 
God.’ The LXX reading in v.!8 § Bring hither the 
ephod,’ etc., is followed by Jos. (Ant. VI. vi. 3: ‘He 
bade the high priest A\aBdvra rhy dpxteparcchy orodhy 
mpopyrevey’), and accepted by most moderns. ‘The 

rase, ‘bring hither,’ seems appropriated to the 
ephod (1S 23° 307); and when the oracle is again 
consulted (144), the LX.X dos d4dous . . . Sos datd- 
rnra, Vuly. ‘da ostensionem .. . da sanctitatem,’ 
appears to point to the Urim and Thunmim which 
were attached to the ephod. On the other hand, 
the ark seems to be used as an oracle in Jg 207, 
1 Ch 138, and it often accompanied the host to 
battle. Aq., Sym., and Vulg. follow the Received 
text. 

We next read of this high pricst, when David, 
fleeing from Saul, comes to inquire of the Lord 
by his means (1 8 22!°), as he had often done before 
(22), The tabernacle appears to have been 
transferred to Nob from Shiloh when the latter 
was desolated (Ps 788, Jer 7!* 4 268%), probably 
just after the death of Eli (to whom ‘ the priest— 
Shiloh,’ 1 S 148, refers). Ahimelech’s alarm at 
the ep heyance of so great a man (22") unattended, 
was alinyed by David's plausible explanation ; and 
he actually gave the fugitive the shewbread of the 
priests, and the sword of Goliath, which had been 
suspended as a votive offering. Unfortunately 
there was a witness of the peieAT: well-meant zeal, 
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Doeg the Edomite, who was performing some vow. 
Not lony after, David’s worst anticipations (22°) 
were realised. Ahimelech, with the eighty-five 
(LXX, 305; Josephus, 385) priests of ‘his father’s 
house,’ was charged with conspiracy by Saul, 
and, notwithstanding his amazed protestations 


of innocence, condemned to instant death,  Doeg, 
who did not share the traditional reverence 


felt by the kine’s enard for the priests of J”, 
maveied: out the bloody order with the unnatural 
ernelty of his race.  Albiathar alone eseaped., 
The Judement on Elv’s house was being con- 
summnuted, 

2. ‘The Shilonite, of Shiloh (1 K 142), is the pro- 
phet of the rise and fall of Jeroboamr In 1 K 11 
we find the young raler thinking out lus plans of 
rebellion in a lonely walk, when he is met by 
Ahijah, who comes to consecrate and control his 
ambitious designs, The prophet (LUXN, RV) had, 
doubtless by divine command (cf, Is 207, Jer 133), 
clad himself with anew garment. This he rends 
in twelve pieces, and giving ten of them to 
Jeroboam promises him the reversion, on Solomon's 
death, of the kingdom over ten tribes, and, con- 
ditionally, ‘a sure house’ like that of David, 
Ces at the same time the divine judement 
which had been already (vv.9!8 1") revealed to 
Soe Peay through Ahijah himself. Years 
pass }y; Jeroboam has realised his ambition, but 
not the ideal set before him by the prophet. is 
eldest son falls sick. The king bethinks him of 
the true scer now [60 years] old and blind; but, 
fearing lest his defection might elicit an adverse 
answer, he sends lis wife [Ano] disguised as a poor 
woman, with a poor woman's offering [‘ loaves, two 
eakes for his children, grapes, and a jar of honey ’}. 
A divine revelation, however, has already un- 
masked the deception, Ahijah [sends his lad to 
meet her and bring her in, treats her gifts with 
scorn] anticipates her with the “heavy tidings’ of 
the extirpation of Jeroboam’s honse, the dispersion 
of Isracl, and, bitterest of all, the death of her 
child (‘ Thy maidens will come forth to meet thee, 
and will say to thee, The child is dead... and 
they will lament for the child, saying, “Ah Lord !” 

. and the wailing came to meet her’). ‘The 
second Greek account, from which the details in 
brackets are derived, is found in B after 12%, and 

laces this event before Jeroboam’s accession-—an 
Impossible place, —introduces Ahijah as a new 
character (2 IX 147), and also ascribes to Shemaiah 
a symbolical prophecy similar to that of Ahijah, 
but spoken at Shechem before the rejection of 
Rehoboam. 14'9 ig omitted in B, but found in A, 
etc., supplied, according to Field, from Aquila. 
These fac’. and the want of connexion in 11% 
lead W. Kt. Smith to conclude that ‘both parts of 
the story of Ahijah are a fluctuating uncertain 
element in the text’ (OZJC?119). Ewald also says 
that 14°18 are later additions (Hist. of Isr. iv. 
p- 29, n3). Jos. (Ant. VIII. xi. 1) gives the verses 
in a different order. 

Ahijah was one of the historjans of Solomon’s 
reign according to 2 Ch 9”, 

3. 1 K 43, one of two brothers, Solomon’s scribes 
or secretaries. Their father Shisha (Seraiah, 
28 8"; Sheva, 2S 20%; Shavsha, ] Ch 1816) held 
the same post under David. 4 Father of king 
Baasha, 1 K 1577-38 2174, 2 K 9%, 6. 1 Ch 2% (LXX 
ddedpds avrov), youngest son of Jerahmeel, or his 
first wife, if we read with Bertheau, ‘of or from 
Ahijah,’ » having dropped out. See next verse. 
6. 1 Ch 87, one of the ‘heads of fathers’ houses’ 
of Geba, a son of Ehud, for which read ‘ Abihnud,’ 
v.2 (Pesh., Griitz), or ‘Ahoah’ (v.4). In the begin- 
ning of the verse read ‘namely’ for ‘and.’ The 
text is very obscure. See Q.P.B. 7% 1 Ch 11°, 
the Pelonite, one of David's mighty men; but 


Kennicott, etc., read instead ‘ Fliam—Gilonite,’ 
from 28 23%. 8. 1 Ch 26, (In David's time) ‘ of 
the Levites, Ahijah was over the treasuries.’ 
LXX, followed by Bertheau, ete., reads, ‘the 
Levites, their brethren (i.e. the sons of Ladan, 
v.24), were over,’ etc. 9, Neh 10° (RV Ahiah), 
one of ‘the chiefs of the people’ who sealed to 
the covenant under Nehemiah. 
N. J. D. WIUTE. 
AHIKAM (ox ‘my brother has arisen’).—Son 
of Shaphan, a courtier under Josiah, mentioned as 
one of the deputation sent by the king to Huldah 
the prophetess (2 IC 22!*-14 29 Ch 34°), and later 
as using his influence to protect Jeremiah from the 
violence of the populace during the reign of 
Jehoiakim (Jer 26"). He was father of Gedaliah, 
the governor of the land of Judah appointed by 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 KK 25"? al.), 
C. F. BuRNEY. 
AHILUD (ony, perhaps a contraction of ‘nx 
ab: §child’s brother’),—1. (2 8S 8) 20% 1 K 43, 
1 Ch 18").—Father of Jehoshaphat, the chronicler 
under David and Selomon. 2. (1 K 4%) Father 
of Baana, one of Solomon’s twelve comniissariat 
oflicers, C.F. Burney. 


AHIMAAZ (pyers ‘my brother is wrath ’).—1. 
Son of Zadok. He wasa remarkably swift runner, 
whose style was well known (28 18°), and as such 
he played an important part on the occasion of 
Absalom’s rebellion, As had been arranzed by 
David (2 S 15°7- 28. 85.88), he and Jonathan, son of 
Abiathar, ‘stayed by En-rogel, and a maidservant 
used to go and tell them,’ from the priests, the 
yeu of Absalom which had been divulpyed by 
fushai, ‘and they went and told King David.’ 
This must have occurred more than once (2 8 177). 
Details of their last and most critical adventure 
are given (171821), when, aided by a woman’s craft, 
they succeeded in conveying the news that saved 
David’s life. After the battle, Ahimaaz offered 
his services as messenger of victory; but Joab, 
fearing that the odium of being the first to tell of 
Absalom’s death might injure the young man’s 
prospects, refused, out of kiadness, to allow him 
to run, and entrusted the duty to the Cushite 
courier. Alhimaaz, however, saw a way out of the 
difficnlty ; Joab yielded reluctantly to lis impor- 
tunity, and Ahimaaz ‘ran by the way of the Plain’ 
(the floor of the Jordan valley, Gn 13” ete.) ; and 
by superior swiftness, and also, as is implied, by 
tuking an easier route, ‘overran the Cushitc.’ He 
did not belie David’s description: ‘He is a good 
man, and cometh with naod tidings,’ for by an 
adroit suppressio vert he aclneved lis purpose, and 
left to the Cushite the ungrateful office of breaking 
the king’s heart. We read nothing more of Ahimaaz 
after this. It does not appear that he was ever 
high priest, since Azariah his son (1 Ch 6° 9) seems 
to have succeeded Zadok (1 K 4°). 2. (1 S 14°) 
Father of Ahinoam, Saul’s wife. 3. (1 K 415) One 
of Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers. He had 
the district of Naphtali as the field of his operations, 
Since he alone of the twelve has no father men. 
tioned, it has been conjectured that he may pos- 
sibly be the son of Zadok; but he surcly would 
have succeeded his father in the high priesthood. 
Ahimaaz married Basemath, one of Solomon’s 
daughters. Another of these officers made a similar 
alliance, which indicates that they held a high 
rank. N. J. D. WHITE. 


AHIMAN (Ve 'T : on the form, see Moore as cited 
below).—1. The sons of Anak or Anakites (see 
ANAK) are frequently mentioned, chiefly in D; but 
the special names Aliiman, Sheshai, and Talmai 
occur only in JE (Nu 13”, Jos 15") and Jg 1°, ef. 
v.™ According to these passages, Ahiman, 
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Sheshai, and Talmai were ‘sons’ or ‘children of 
Anak’ (p3yn 33 or ‘paws: for the latter, ef. vd 
npn 2 § 2136 18), whose father was Arba (Jos 15!%, 
perhaps P). But, as a matter of fact, neither 
Anak (=long-necked) nor Arba (==four: with 
Kiriath-arba cf. Beer-sheba) are personal names 
(see Moore, Judges 1”). There 1s therefore no 
reason to doubt what the context of the above- 
cited passaves sugeests, viz. that Ahiman, Sheshai, 
and ‘Talmai are the names, not of individuals, but 
of clans. 

A., then, was a clan resident in Hebron (the 
more familiar name of Kiriath-arba) at the time of 
the Heb. conquest, and driven thence by Caleb. The 
clan may have been of Aramaic origin, since the 
names of Sheshai and Talmai are of an Aram. type, 
and the name Ahiman has analogy in Aram. as 
well as Heb. See further, Driver, Deut. p. 23f.; 
Moore, Judges, p. 24 f. 

2. The name of a family or division of door- 
keepers, 1 Ch 9". This name is absent, not only 
from the briefer list in Neh 11%, but also from the 
longer list in Ezr 10% (=1 Ms 5%), It is possible, 
therefore, that the name (jo°nx) in Chron. is simply 
due to dittography from the following word ons 
(=their brethren); if this be so, it may have been 
facilitated by association with the Anakites (see 
No. 1), the preceding name in Chron.—Talmon— 
closely resembling in sound the Anakite ‘Talmai. 
Dut the genuineness of the naine is defended by 
Bertheau; ef. the for names in v.7 and the four 
divisions sugested by vv,*4-26, G. B. GRAY. 


AHIMELECH (35=:ny ‘ brotherof Melek (Molech)’). 
1. Theson of Alitub, and grandson of Phinelias. 
Ife either sueceeded his brother Ahijah in the 
priesthood, or was the same person nite another 
name (1 8 1478), On the supposition that they 
are identical, the main facts regarding him (15S 21) 
229-19) are given under AHIWAIL; see also Dora. In 
28 8 and 1 Ch 24° it is generally supposed 
that the names of Abiathar and Ahimelech have 
been transposed by a copyist, so that we need not 
reckon another Ahimelech, grandson of the first. 
2. A Hittite, who joined David when a fuyitive, 
and became one of his captains (1 S 268), 

R. M. Boyp. 

AHIMOTH (ninny, apparently ‘ brother is death ’). 
—Mentioned only in the genealogy of 1 Ch 6” 
(Heh. v?’), where he appears as son of Elkanah and 
brother of Amasai. Vor a discussion of the text 
and purpose of the genealogy, see Bertheau; cf. 
also MAHATH (v.*), G. B. Gray. 


AHINADAB (273;'n8 ‘brother is ¢cnerous’).—Son 
of Iddo, one of the 12 oflicers appointed by Solomon 
for the victualling of the royal household. He 
was stationed at Mahanaim (1 K 434), 

G. B. GRAY. 

AHINOAM (ov!'ns ‘brother is pleasantness’).—1. 
Daughter of Ahimaaz and the wife of Saul (1S 14%). 
2. Ahinoam the Jezreclitess was one of the two 
women—Abigail being the other—whom David 
married after Michal had been taken from him. 
A. and Abigail were both with David while he 
sojourncd with Achish at Gath, and were sub- 
sequently at Ziklag ; from the latter city they were 
carried off by the Amalekites, but rescued by David 
and his men (1 § 30"). After Saul’s death A. and 
Abigail went up to Hebron with David, and there 
A. gave birth to David’s firstborn, Amuon (1 § 258 
27° 30°, 2S 2? 32, 1 Ch 3). G. B. GRAY. 


AHIO (\nx)—41. Appears to be the name of a son 
of Abinadab (No. 1), and brother of Uzzah who 
drove the cart on which the ark was placed when 
removed from Abinadab’s house (2S 6% 4, 1 Ch 137). 
In all three cases the LXX renders the word ol 
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adcAgol avrov, which merely mvolves a different 
pronunciation of the same consonants—rgy; this 
may be right, but on the whole a proper name seems 
more probable in the context. 2. (LXX dderpeds 
(A dderpol) avrod, 1 Ch 8; dSerpdbs (A ddcAgol, 1 Ch 
9°7)) A son of Jeiecl, and brother of Kish, the 
father of Saul. 3. Another Ahio is mentioned in 
the genealogy of Benjamin (1 Ch 8"). Here also 
the LXX has déerdpds (A ddeXpoi) adrod, and in this 
ease is probably right. Cf. Berthean, in doco. 
G. B. GRAY. 

AHIRA (yvnx).—Son of Enan, one of the 12 tribal 
princes who represented Naphtali at the census 
and on certain other occasions (Nu 1% 229 778. 88 
1077 (I) ). 


AHIRAM, AHIRAMITES (o7Dx, ‘oyoxn ‘brother 
is exalted’).—'The eponym of a Benj. family—the 
Ahiramites, Nu 26°° (P). The name A. occurs in 
the corrupt forms ‘nk (see E11) in Gn 467! (P), and 
nay (see AHARAH) in ] Ch 8!; in defence of the 
originality of the form Ahiram, see Gray, Séud. in 
Heb. Proper Names, p. 35. G. B. Gray. 


AHISAMACH (37¢:nx ‘brother has supported ’).— 
A Danite, father of Oholiab (AV Aholiab), Ex 316 
35°! 38" (DP). 


AHISHAHAR (any°ns (pausal form) ‘brother is 
dawn’) is described in the Benjamite genealogies as 
one of the ‘sons of Bilhan,’ 1 Ch 7% See under 
BILHAN. 


AHISHAR (1y'nx ‘my brother has sung’).—Super- 
intendent of Solomon’s houschold (1 Kx 4§), 


AHITHOPHEL (Ssivox ‘my brother is folly ’— 
Oxf. Heb. Lex.), was a native of Giloh, a town in 
the south-western part of the highlands of Judea, 
identified uncertainly with a village three miles 
north-west of Halhul. He was a very influential 
counsellor of David, his reputation for political 
sagacity being unrivalled ; but he was destitute of 
principle, a man of craft rather than of character 
(2 8 15!7-17%, 1 Ch 27), He joined the rebellion 
of Absalom, possibly through ambition, possibly 
ont of sympathy with the resentinent of his tribe 
of Judah at the decline of its tribal pre-eminence. 
It is supposed by some that he was also tha 
manitabie? of Bathsheba (cf. 2 8 23% with 11°); 
but the identification of her father with the son 
of A. is open to question, though certainly possible. 
The policy he advised was that Absalom should 
take possession of his father’s harem, thus showing 
that no pardon could be expected from David, and 
that he should proceed at once in pursuit of his 
father. When Misliavs counsel of delay prevailed, 
A. recognised the necessary failure of the enter- 
prise, withdrew to Giloh, and hanged himself 
(2 S 17%). There is no other case of deliberate 
suicide, except in war, mentioned in the OT, 
and the parallel in the NT is the case of Judas 
Allusions to A. have been found in Ps 41° 6519-14 
59" and elsewhere; but these must not be treated 
as designed, and no inference can be drawn from 
them as to the authorship of the psalms. The 
Talmud and Midrashim occasionally refer to him. 
In the latter he is classed with Balaam as an 
instance of the ruin which overtakes wisdom that 
is not the gift of Heaven ; and in the former (Baba 
bathra 1.7) the great lesson of his life is said to be, 
‘Be not in strife with the house of David, and 
break off from none of its rule.’ Rt. W. Moss. 


AHITOB (B ’AyerréB, A "Axir-, AV Achitob), 
1 Es 82,—An ancestor of Ezra, son of Amarias and 
father of Sadduk ae 


. ST. J. THACKERAY, 


veneers Cone a cmemnies weirs OF 
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AHITUB (3:5 ‘brother is goodness’).---1. Son 
of Phinehas and grandson of Eh, the father of 
Ahimelech or Ahijah the priest who was put to 
death by Saul (1S 144 22% 2), 2. Ace. to2S 8 (= 
1 Ch 18!*) the father, ace. to 1 Ch 9" Neh 11") the 
grandfather, of Zadok the priest who was con- 
temporary with David and Solomon. It is very 
doubtful, however, whether this A. does not owe 
his existence to @ copyist’s error. ‘The text of 
2.8 8! should probably run qyoneya wie pn) 
nonaya: ‘And Zadok and Abiathar the son of 
Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub’ (so Wellhausen, 
Budde, Kittel, Driver). 3. Still more exposed to 
suspicion is the existence of another A., father of 
another Zadok (1 Ch 6", ] Es 83,2 Es V). 4. 
An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8!, AV Acitho. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AHLAB (a°nx), Je 19.--A city of Asher, The 
site is supposed to be that of the Jater Gush 
Halab or Gischala (Jos. Life, 10; Wars, Xt. 
xxi. 1), now £l-Jish in Upper Galilee ; but this is, 
of course, uncertain. See Neubauer, (dog. Tal. 
sv. Gushhalab; and Reland, Pal. Ldlustr. p. 817. 

C. RR. CONDER. 

AHLA! (one ‘O that!’ cf, Ps 119°).—4. The 
danghter (?) of Sheshan (1 Ch 2%, cf. v.43). 2. The 
father of Zabad, one of David's mighty men 
(1 Ch 11). 


AHOAH (ring). - Son of Bela, a BenjJamite (1 Ch 8* 
=mny of v.7). See Atlan (6). The patronymic 
Ahohite occurs in 28 23%, 


AHUMAI (‘71nx), —A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 4), 


AHUZZAM (ons ‘possessor,’ AV Ahuzam).—A 
man of Judah (1 Ch 4"). 


AHUZZATH (ning ‘ possession ’).—‘ The friend’ of 
Abimelech, the Philistine of Gerar, mentioned on 
the occasion when the latter made a league with 
Isanc at Beersheba (Gn 26%). ‘The position of 
‘king’s friend’ may possibly have been an oflicial 
one, and the title a technical one (cf. 1 K 45, 
( Ch 27%). The rendering of the LXX vives a 
different conception, that of ‘pronubus’ or friend 


of the bridegroom (Ox0td0 6 vupgaywyds atirod), For 
the fem. termination -ath, cf. the Phil. name 


‘Goliath’ (see Driver's note on 1 8S 174) and the 
Arabian numne ‘Genubath’? (1 K 11°), 
HW. FE. Rye. 
AHZAI (ynx for ancrx ‘J” hath grasped,’ AV 
Ahasai).—A priest, Neh 11%=Jahzerah, 1 Ch 9%, 


AI (‘s7), Jos 7*5 st 1963 199) Ezr 275) Neh 7% 
(Jer 49°, a clerical error for AR), called Hai in 
Gn 12° 138 AV; and Aija (ay “Ayyd) m Neh 114), 
[In Ts (10°*) Aiath (n:y).—-The name means ‘ heap,’ 
and it is not enumerated as an inhabited place 
after the conquest until about B.C. 700, but seems 
to have been inhabited after the Captivity. The 
situation is defined as cast of Bethet, beside Beth 
Aven, with valleys to the north and west (Jos 
Bi. 12), The site which agrees with these con- 
ditions is found at /aiydan, immediately south of 
@ conspicuous stone mound called /¢-Tell, ‘the 
mound.’ There is adeep ravine to the north, an 
open valley to the west, and a flat plain to S. and 
E. This site is 24 miles S.E. of Bethel, and on 
the road thence to the Jordan Valley. It is 
evidently the site of an ancient town, with rock- 
cut tombs, See SIV/ vol. il. sh. xiv. Some MSS 
read Aija for Gaza (ic. my for ary) in 1 Ch 7%, 
which appears to be the correct rendering. 

C. Kh. CONDER. 

AIAH (-'x).—1. Son of Zibeon (Gn 36% (AV 
Ajah), 1 Ch 1%). 2. Father of Rizpah, Saul’s con- 
cubine (2S 37 21% 19 21), 


AIATH, Is 10%; AIJA, Neh 11°!.—See AJ. 


AIJALON (jos), AV Ajalon, Jos 10% 19%, 
2 Ch 28"; Aijalon, Jos 214, Jg 1 1221 S 14°), 
1 Ch 6® 8%, 2 Ch 11° (in Jg 12 a place of 
the name is notieed in Zebulun, otherwise un- 
known).—This town in Dan was in the Shephelah, 
heneath the ascent of Bethhoron. It is the modern 
villave of Ydlo, The name appears tv mean ‘ place 
of the deer.’ The town is ae noticed in a 
letter from the king of Jerusalem, in the Tel el- 
Amarna correspondence, as diaduna. It was known 
to the Jews in the 4th cent. A.p. (Onomasticon, 
s.vu. Aialon) as less than 2 Roman miles from 
Emmaus-Nicopolis, on the road to Jerusalem. This 
avrees with the situation of YAlo and ’Aimwas. 
See SW vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AIJELETH HASH-SHAHAR, Ps 22 (title).—See 
PSALMS, 


AIM.—To ‘aim at,’ in the sense of ‘conjecture,’ 
finuke guesses at,’ occurs Wis 13° ‘For if they 
were able to know so much that they could aim at 
(croxdgouat, RV ‘explore’) the world.’ Cf. H. 
Smith (1593), ‘No marvel if he did aim that his 
death was near at hand.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AIN (Y, usually spelled ‘Ayin, and represented 
in transliteration by ') is the sixteenth letter of 
the Heb. ALPHABET (wh. see), and so is used to 
introduce the sixteenth part of Ps 119. See 
PSALMS. 


AIN (jy ‘an eye, or spring ’).—1. On the northern 


boundary of Israel, as given Nu 344. It lay 
west (S.W.?) of Ribluh. It is almost impossible 
now to describe the boundary there given. 


Riblah has been identified with the village still 
bearing that name, 20 miles south-west of Jinms 
(Emesa) and Zedad, with Sadf&d some 30 miles 
east of Riblah ; other points are unknown. Tobin. 
son, following Thomson, places Ain at ‘clin el-‘Asy, 
the main fountain of the Orontes, abont 15 miles 
south-west of Riblah (Aesearches (1852), p. 538), 
Conder identifies this with Hazor-Enan (U7/cth and 
Moab, p. 7 tf.) A description of this fountain 
of the Orontes will be found in the passayes 
referred to. On the whole question, see under 
PALESTINE, and other places named with Ain 
in Nu 347"; also A. B. Davidson’s Azekicl, pp. 
301, 382. 

2. Jos 15% 197 and J Ch 4%, Here Ain ane 
Rimmon should apparently be read as one name, 
Ain-Kimmon= En-Rimmon, which sce. 

A. HENDERSON. 

AIR (pry, dip, otpavés) is the first of the thres 
divisions---‘ the heaven above,’ ‘the earth beneath,’ 
and ‘the water under the carth.’ Its usual sense 
is the atmosphere resting upon the earth, with 
special terms for the highest heavens and for air 
in motion, as wind, breath, ete. As the locality of 
air is above the earth, so its Janyuage is that of 
the supernatural. As the emblem of the insub- 
stantial, and the antithesis of ‘flesh and blood’ 
(Eph 6), it is revarded as the dwelling - place 
of powers which, though under God, are over 
man. 

Satan is described as ‘the prince of the power of 
the air’ (Eph 27), and the war of the Lord is there 
lifted out of ali tribal provincialism, and declared 
to be a world-wide SiGe between elemental pood 
and evil. Sfor sifety and success in this battle ‘the 
whole armour of God’ is needed. In Dt 32?" the 
heathen gods are called Shedhim, the term by which 
modern Jews denote the malignant spirits that are 
considered to infest the air. The fear of offending 
them makes the uneducated Jewish woman gay, 


AKAN 


‘By your leave’! when throwing out water from 
her door-step; and the dread of their congregated 
power makes the Jews walk quickly in the funeral 
rocession. The same superstition passed into the 
shristian Chureh with regard to the efficacy of the 
passing bell. The Jews in the synagogue-worship, 
when repeating the solemn watchword of Israel, 
‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord,’ 
prolong the pronunciation of the word tnx ‘one,’ as 
a protection against the hostility of the air-powers. 
See DEMON. (x, M. MACKIE. 


AKAN (jpy).—A descendant of Esau (Gn 36%). 
The name appears in 1 Ch 1#? as Jakan. 


AKATAN (‘Arardy, AV Acatan), | Es 8%.— lather 
of Joannes, who returned with Ezra, called Hak- 
katan, Ezr 8!2, 


AKELDAMA (Ac 1° WH ‘AxeAdaydy, TR ’Axed- 
Saud, AV Aceldama).—The popular name of ‘the 
field of blood,’ bought with the money paid to and 
returned by the traitor, Mt 27%") The Janyuage 
of Ac 1'8 seems also to imply that it was so named 
as the scene of his suicide. It is not impossible 
that a spot so defiled would be eagerly sold and 
bought in the cirenmstances described. Such a 
place must have always been necded (Jer 26), 
and at the time this ‘field’ was purchased, owing 
to the multitude of ‘strangers’ dwelling in anc 
Visiting Jerusalem, there may have been urgent 
need for a larger place of burial, and a diflienlty 
of procuring land for sueh a purpose. ‘The place 
had been previonsly known as ‘the potter’s field,’ 
and scems to be identified with ‘the potter’s house’ 
of Jer 18? 19%, which was in the valley of the son 
of Hinnom, the scene in carlier times of Molech- 
worship, and subsequently defiled as a place of 
burial (Jer 79-8, 2 I< 23!) The traditional site 
is still known as Hakk-ed-Dumm (in the 12th 
cent. called Chandemar, a manifest corruption 
of the original), It is situated half-way up the 
hill, to the south of the Pool of Siloam, on a level 
spot. ‘It is now a partly ruined building, 78 ft. 
long outside and 57 ft. wide, erected over rock- 
cut caves and a deep trench.’ Originally there 
had been tombs ent in a natural cave, which forms 
the inner or southern part; and though these 
have been broken up to enlarge the space, six 
‘loculi’ remain on alte western side ail two on 
the eastern. A deep trench has been cnt in front 
of the original Pa tonnis 30 ft. deep, 21 ft. 
wide, and 63 ft. long. ‘The wall built on the 
outer edge of the trench is about 30 ft. high. A 
stone roof thrown over the trench joins the hill 
face (PHF St, 1892, p. 283 1%). Apparently there 
was a cliff here with a natural cave in the 
face of it. This may have been used, as caves 
frequently are, as a potter’s workshop. But the 
name of the gate, ‘Harsith,’ Jer 19? ‘the gate of 
potsherds,’ would rather indicate that the site of 
the potter’s workshop was close by the gate, and 
not across a valley from it; his work would also 
require a supply of water to be at hand; nor can 
the Valley of finnom be said to be conclusively 
identified. According to Eusebius, Akeldama was 
on the north of the city ; Jerome (by a slip or of 
design) places it on the south. From the seventh 
century (Arculph) it has been pointed out on the 
presently accepted site. Krafft (Zop. Jer. p. 193) 
Bays he saw clay dug at Hakk-ed-Duimm; but 
Schick denies that potter’s clay is found there, and 
suys that only a kind of chalk used to mix with 
clay is got higher up the hill; but even if it were, 
clay is not used where it is found, but where 
facilities for its use are greatest. The ownership 
of the spot has been more valued in later times than 
when purchased by the chief priests. In the 12th 
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cent. the Latins got it from the Syrians, in the 
16th cent. it was in the possession of the Armenians, 
in the 17th cent. of the Greeks, and it passed again 
to the Armenians, who at the close of that centur 
paid a rent for it to the Turks, More strange is 
the virtue attached to its soil of quickly consuming 
dead bodies, because of which, notwithstanding its 
history, 270 shiploads are said to have been taken 
to form the Campo Santo at Rome, and seven 
shiploads to Pisa for a like purpose. Schick cal- 
culates the accumulation in it of bones and sinall 
stones at 10 to 15 ft. deep. A. HENDERSON. 

AKKOS (‘Acnas, A ; ‘AxBids, B; AV Accoz), 1 Ks 
5% = ILAKKOZ (wh. see). 


AKKUB (2:3px:).--1. A son of Elioenai (1 Ch 34). 
2. A Levite, one of the porters at the E. gate of 
the temple, the eponym of a ey that returned 
from the Exile (1 Ch 9", Ezr 242, Neh 7® 118 12°), 
called in 1 Es 5% Dacubi. 3. The name of # famil 
of Nethiniin (Ezr 2%), called in 1 Fs 58° Acud. 4, 
A Levite who helped to expound the law (Neh 87). 
LXX omits. Caled in 1 Es 98% Jacubus. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AKRABBIM (o'n7py aby), Nu 344, Je 1 Less 
correctly Acrabbim Jos 153 AV, The Scorpion 
Pass.’—The name given to an ascent on the south 
side of the Dead Sea, a very barren region. See 
DAD SEA. C. Rh. CONDER. 


AKRABATTINE (’AxpaSarrivn) in Idumrea (1 Mac 
58, AV Arabattine).—'I'he region near Akrubbiin. 


ALABASTER. 
ALAMOTH, Vs 46 (title), 1 Ch 15%,—See PSALMS. 


See Box, MINERALS. 


ALBEIT..--- Albeit is 2 contraction for ‘all be it,’ 
and means ‘al(l) though it be.’ Properly it should 
be, and somctines is, Pani by ‘that’; but when 
regarded as a single word (=although), ‘that’ is 
omitted. It oceurs only in Ezk 13’ ‘a. I have 
not spoken,’ and Plilem?® ‘a, 1 do not say to 
thee’ (RV ‘that I say not unto thee’): but is more 
freq. in Apocr., Wis 11% Sus! 1 Mac 12% 15% 
2 Mac 4”, J. HASTINGS. 


ALCIMUS (ovary ‘God seta up,’ grecised into 
“AXkquos, ‘valiant,’ and auneeeitted into cpt, whence 
"Tdxecuos, Jos. Ant, X11. 1x. 5, and "Id«emos, tb. XX. 
x. 3) was the son (Biba buthra i, 33), or more pro- 
bably the sister’s son (A/idrash rabba 65 et al.), of 
Jose ben-Joeser, the famons pupil of Antigonus of 
Socho. He was a native of Zeruboth, of Aaronic 
descent, but a leader of the Syrian and IHellenizin 

yey By Antiochus Eupator he was nominate 

to the high priesthood (B.C. 162), but was unable 
to exercise its functions on account of the in- 
fluence in Jerus, of Judas Maccabseus. Retiring to 
Antioch, he vathered around him ‘the lawless and 
Pees men of Isracl’ (1 Mac 75), by which is 
probably meant such members of the fiallenizing 
party as had been driven from Jerus. by the 
successes of Judas. As soon as Demetrius Soter 
had established himself at Antioch, the party of A. 
charged Judas with treason, and se eed the kiny’s 
favour for themselves. Demetrius was persuaded 
to renominate A. to the high priesthood, and to 
send an army under Bacchides, governor of 
Mesopotamia, with orders to install A. and to 
shinieh the Maccabees. The march of Bacehides 
does not appear to have been opposed ; and at 
Jerus, it was found that many of the Hasidim 
were ready to support A., ostensibly because of his 
priestly descent, Int really perhaps because of their 
suspicion of the dynastic designs of Judas. Sixt 

of their leaders, amonyst whom is said (Mtdras 
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rabba) to have been Jose ben-Joeser himsclf, were, 
however, soon after put to death together, by the 
order of the joint representatives of the Syrian 
king ; and on the part of Bacchides further crueltics 
followed. ‘I'he cftect was to reduce the people toa 
condition of sullen submission; and Bacchides 
returned to Antioch, leaving a suflicient force to 
maintain A. in his priestly and vice-regal dignity. 
For a very short time the support of the Syrian 
troops enabled him to carry out his Hellenizing 
policy. Buta reaction soon took place in favour 
of the party of Judas, who forsook the retirement 
in which he had remained during the presence of 
Baechides in the country, and made himself master 
of all the outlying districts, A. went in person to 
the kiny, and by means of large presents secured 
the despatch of a second force under Nicanor, who 
was appointed to the governorship of Judea. 
Nicanor at first formed an alliance, and apparently 
an intimate friendship, with Judas, But A., dis- 
pleased at the neglect to install him in his office, 
returned again to Dennuas who sent strict orders 
to Nicanor to seize Judas and bring him at once 
to Antioch. Judas managed to escape from an 
attempt to overcome him by treachery; and the 
two armies met at Adasa, near Bethhoron, on the 
13th of Adar (March, B.c. 161). Nicanor fell in 
the battle, and the Syrian army was almost 
annihilated. Another army was collected by 
Demetrius, and sent into Judw@a under the com- 
mand of Bacchides. Judas was defeated and shvin 
at the battle of Kleasa, and Bacchides proceeded to 
occupy Jerus. This time Bacchides remained in 
the country, and effectually protected A., who was 
at lust able to discharge without hindrance his high 
riestly duties. His chief object appears to have 
Leon to abolish the separation of Jew from Greek. 
With that view he commanded the destrnetion of 
‘the wall of the inner court of the sanctuary,’ and 
also of ‘the works of the prophets.’ The former 
has been identified with the Soreg, or low wooden 
breastwork before the steps leading between the 
courts: but the allusion seems to be rather to the 
wall itself, marking the limits beyond which 
Gentiles and the unclean were not allowed to pass. 
This was one of the separatist characteristics of the 
temple, ascribed in tradition sometimes to Hagyai 
and Zechariah, sometimes to the members of the 
Great Synagogue. But before the destruction was 
completed, A. died (B.C. 160) of paralysis. Pass 74. 
79. 80 have been interpreted as reflecting the senti- 
ments of pious Jews during his priesthood. But 
the best authority for the period is 1 Mac 75-5 9t-87, 
though cautious use may be made also of 2 Mac 
14)-27, and Jos. An¢. XIL. ix. 5, XU. x. 
kh. W. Moss. 

ALEMA (év 'AdAduas A, “AdX€uas #), 1 Mac 57°,—A 

city in Gilead, ‘The site is unknown. 


ALEMETH (n>5y).—1. A son of Becher the 
Benjamite (1 Ch 7", AV Alameth). 2. A descendant 
of Sanl (1 Ch 8% 9*), 


ALEPH (s).—First letter of Ileb. Alphabet. 
See ALPHABET, PSALMS, and A. 


ALEXANDER (‘Andéfavdpos).—The name occurs 
five times in NT, and apparently belongs to as 
many distimet persons. 

1. Mk 15°.) A son of Simon of Cyrene, and 
brother of Rurus (see these names). <A. and 
Rufus are evidently expected to be familiar names 
. the readers. Very possibly they were Christian 

ews. 


2. Ac 48 ‘Annas the high priest was there, and 


Cataphas, and John, and Alexander, and as many 
as were of the kindred of the high priest’ (RV). 
The sug- 


Of this A. nothing further is known. 


gestion of Baronius, Pearson, and Lightfoot, that 
he was the well-known Alabarch (on this title see 
Schitrer, HJ? UW. it, 280) of Alexandria and brother 
of Philo (Jos. Ant. XVIII. viii. 1, ef. XIX. v. 1), 
‘scarcely needs serious discussion’ (Edersheim). 
Philo was of high and wealthy birth (Jos. Xx. v. 2), 
but Jerome’s statement (de Viris Jldustr, xi.) that 
he was ‘de genere sacerdotum’ is unsupported by 
any evidence. 

~ Ac 198, fAnd some of the multitude in- 
structed A., the Jews putting him forward. And 
A. beckoned with the hand, and would have made 
a defence unto the people. But when they per- 
ceived that he wus a Jew’... ete. ete. his m). 
The Jews were a natural and usual object of 
the religious animosity (cf. lepdovdo v.87, and Ro 2”), 
which on this occasion they had done nothing to 
provoke. A. is put forward by his co-religionists to 
clear them of complicity with St. Paul, but the en- 
raged mob will give no Jew ahearmg. The absence 
of any 7s suyyests (cf. v.") that A. was well known at 
Ephesus ; he aay even have been one of the épydras 
or Texvirac of v., and thus identifiable with No. §; 
but this, although it is stated (by Ewald, apud 
Nisven, tv loc.) that Jews were sometimes engaged 
in forbidden trades, lacks evidence. 

4,1 Til”, Mentioned with HYMENAEUS (cf. 
2 'Ti 2!) as one of the unconscientious teachers who 
had ‘made shipwreck concerning the faith.’ St. 
Paul ‘delivered them unto Satan’ (ef. 1 Co 5°, and 
see SATAN). ‘There is no strong reason to identify 
this A. with No. 5. 

§. 2'Ti4. This A. (1) was a sinith (xadxevs), 
The word originally meant a worker im copper ;_ but 
as other metals eune to be more commonly worked, 
it became applicable (Lid. and 8, s.v.) to workers 
In any rietall esp. iron (Gn 4% LAN, see ulso 
TRADES). This makes possible, but: by no means 
proves, the identity of A. with No. 3, ¢f the latter 
could be shown to be one of the craftsmen of Jemet- 
rins. (2) A. had ‘done’ (évedeiZaro) St. Paul many 
evils; in particular he had greatly withstood (Alay 
avréorn, cf. Ac 13°) his words. (3) Timothy is 
cautioned against a like experience. This last. point 
locates A. with Timothy at Ephesus, and makes it 
probable that (2) also refers to something that had 
taken place when St. Paul was last there (1 Ti 13). 
If (2) refers to heretical teaching, our present A. 
might be identified with No. 4. But (2) is equally 
compatible with Jewish hostility ; and if s0, we 
might combine (1) and (2) with the object of identi- 
fying him with No. 3. In any case No. & is the 
only possible link between 3 and 4. lor eens 
of the many possible conjectures on the whole sub- 
ject, see the comm. in doc. and Holtzmann, astor-. 
albriefe, p. 255 sq. Tf, with many critics, we regard 
the Epistles to Timothy as non-Pauline, we might 
follow the last-named writer in regarding Ac 198 
as the basis of the notice in 2 Ti; but in reality 
the two passages have nothing in comnion except 
the name; the malicious personal antagonism 
which is so prominent here is unhinted at there. 

A. ROBERTSON. 

ALEXANDER III. (Addfavdpos, ‘defender of 
men’), known as the Great, was the son of Philip IL, 
king of Macedonia, and of Olympias, a Molossian 
princess, and was born at Pella, B.c. 356. He 
succeeded his father in B.C. 336, and two years later 
set out on his eastern expedition. The battles of 
the Graniens (B.C. 334) a of Issus (B.C. 333) made 
him master of S.W. Asia. Lyypt was next subdued, 
and Alexandria founded in 8.C. 331. The discon- 
tent of his army thwarted his designs upon India, 
and in B.c. 323 he died at Babylon. 

For Alexander’s connexion with the Jews, the 
principal authority is Jos, Ant. IX. vili. 3-6. The 
story runs that, whilst he was besieging Tyre, A. 
sent orders to the Jews to transfer their allegiance 
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to him, and to supply him with provisions and 
auxiliaries. ‘The high priest refused on the ground 
of his vath of fidelity to Darius. A. destroyed 
Tyre, took Gaza (B.C. 332) after a two months’ 
siege (Diodor. xvii. 8; Arrian, ii. 26, 27), and 
marched against Jerus. The high priest Jaddua 
(Neh 121"), or Simon the Just (Yona 69), was 
taught in a dream what to do, and led out the 
priests and the peel to meet him. At Sapha 
(ney She watched’; known also as Scopus, Jos. 
Wars, V. li. 3, an eminence near Jerus. whence city 
and temple were all visible) the priest and the 
king met. <A. bowed before the divine name on 
the priest’s tiara, and to the protestations of 
Parmenio replied that in a dream at Dium he 
had seen such a figure as Jaddua’s, and had 
been promised success and guidance on the way. 
Escorted by the priests, he entered Jerus., sacri- 
ficed in the temple under the direction of the high 
priest, and, when shown the Book of Dan., inter- 
wreted of himself snch passages as $2! and 12%. 
efore leaving the city he guaranteed to the Jews 
in all his dominions protection in the usages of 
their fathers, and immunity from taxation in their 
sabbatical years. How much of this story is legend- 
ary, it is impossible to decide. [t is found in the 
Talmud as well as in Josephus. The silence of the 
classical historians (Arrian, Curtius, Plutarch, and 
the Kpitomists) is inconclusive, as they are gener- 
ally silent concerning matters relating to the Jews. 
The position and the suspected attitude of Jerus. 
make a visit on the part of A. probable in view of 
his contemplated eae against’ Eeypt. And 
though imagination has clearly been at work with 
the details of the narrative, the balance of proba- 
bility is in favour of its substantial historicity, 

By A. Palestine was included in the province of 
Cole-Syria, which extended from Lebanon to 
Meype The governor was Andromachus, who chose 
as his residence the town of Samaria, because of its 
central position, and possibly also of the amenities 
of theneivhbourhood. Against him the Samaritans 
rose in revolt, prompted by jealousy of the privi- 
leged Jews, by resentment at the establishment 
amongst them of the seat of government, or by the 
opportunity afforded by the absence in Egypt of 
such of their a a as were most favourably 
disposed towards A. (Jos, Ant. XI. vil. 6). Setting 
lire to the house of Andromachus, they burnt him 
alive. ‘The news reached A. just after he had 
received the submission of Egypt; and, hastening 
back, he put to death the leaders of the revolt 
(Curt. iv. 8. 10), and removed the rest of the people 
from their city, planting a colony of Macedonians 
in their stead. Krom that time Shechem, at the 
foot of Mt. Gerizim, became the religious centre 
of the Samaritans. Coins of A. have been found 
coined at Ashkelon and Acco (Ptolemais), and also, 
if Miiller’s identifications are correet, at Caesarea, 
Scythopolis, and Rabbah (Miiller, Numismatizue 
@ Alexandre, 303-309); but it cannot be inferred 
with confidence that these towns were made by him 
sub-capitals of districts, as such coins were issued 
by the Diadochoi long after the death of A. Not 
only were large numbers of the Samaritans settled 
by him in the Thebais (Jos. Ant. XI. viii. 6), and of 
Jews in Alexandria (2b. XIX. v.23 Apion. ii. 4) and 
in the Egyp. villages (sce the evidence of papyri in 
Mahatty, ?’tolemies, 86, n.), but many of the Jatter 
appear to have willingly enrolled themselves in his 
army. When he was rebuilding the temple of Bel 


in Babylon, his soldiers were ordered to assist in’ 


removing the rubbish. The Jews are said to have 
refused on the vrounds that any dealing with 
idolatry was forbidden them, and that their Scrip- 
tures predicted the permanency of the destruction 
of the temple of Bel. They were threatened and 
punished in vain. Appealing to A., they were 


Seat areas from the task, in virtue of the orivinal 
stipulation that they ‘should continue under the 
laws of their fathers.’ The incident again is of 
doubtful authenticity ; but it is in agreement with 
all the traditions of the kindly attitude of A. 
towards the Jews. 

In the Biblical books A. is expressly mentioned 
only in 1 Mac 1'7 63, though several passages in 
Dan. are frequently interpreted as alluding to him. 


LirgraturK.—The sources of A.’s history aro examined in 
Freeman, JJist. Essays, 2nd ser. Kss. 5, to which add Pauly, 
RE, art. ‘Alexander,’ and Mahatfy, Plolemies, where in § 56 
evidence ig adduced in favour of the novel suggestion, that A.’s 
friendship to the Jews was due to his desire to use them usa 
kind of intelligence department to his army. For the rabbinical 
traditions see Derenbourg, //ist. de la Pal. 1. 41ff.; Hamburger, 
RR ii. 44-47. Droysen, Geach. Alex, des Grossen (Hamburg, 1837), 
and Gesch. des Hellenismus (Gotha, 1877) are of special value. 

R. W. Moss. 

ALEXANDER BALAS was either a natural son 

of Antiochus Epiphanes (Jos. Ant. XUL ii. 1; Liv. 
Epit. 50; Strabo, xiii.), or a Jad of Smyrna who 
claimed such descent (Justin, xxxv. 1; Appian, 
Syr, 67). In the latter (more likely) case, Balas was 
his proper name, and its etymology is unknown ; 
in the former case the name may be connected 
with the Aram. xby3 ‘lord.’ He also assumed his 
reputed father’s title of Epiphanes (1 Mac 10’). 
He was set up as a pretender to the throne of 
Demetrius Soter, whose despotism had alienated 
his subjects and offended his neighbours, by the 
three allied kings, Ptolemy Vhilometor of Egypt, 
Attalus 0. of Pergumum, and Ariarathes v. of 
Cappadocia. The Romans also snpported his 
claims (Polybius, xxxiii, 14. 16), in accordance 
with their policy of promoting civil strife within 
kingdoms that might become formidable. He 
secnred the help of Jonathan (B.C. 153) by nomi- 
nating him high priest, and after some reverses 
defeated Demetrius, who fell in the battle. Balas 
thereupon married Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor (for a fuller account of whose relations 
with Balas see Mahatly, amp. of Ptolemies, §§ 208 - 
212), and appointed (B.C. 150) Jonathan with 
special honours (Jos. Ant. XII. iv. 2) orparyyés and 
pepddpxns, military and civil governor of the pro- 
vince, although Syrian commandants were retained 
in several of the principal fortresses. His kingdom 
now established, Balas proved himself an incapable 
ruler, negligent of State affairs, and given up to 
self-indulgence (Miiller, Fragm. Host. Gree. ii. 
mef, xvi, nu. 19; Liv. “pit. 50; Justin. xxxv. 2), 
Jemetrius Nicator, son of Dem. Soter, invaded 
the country in B.C. 147, and was supported by 
Apollonius, governor of Cule-Syria. ButJonathan 
defeated and slew Apollonins, and was rewarded 
on the part of Balas by the vift of Ekron, Balas, 
however, was deserted by his own soldiers and by 
the people of Antioch. Ptolemy, his father-in-law, 
entered Syria on the plea that Balas was plotting 
avainst him, and took up the cause of Demetrius, 
to whom he transferred his daughter Cleopatra in 
marriage. Balas hastened from Cilicia, where he 
had been trying to quell a revolt, bnt was defeated 
by Ptolemy. He was either slain (B.c. 146) in the 
battle (Euseb. Chron. Arm, 1. 349), or he fled to 
Aba, in Arabia, where he was ussassinated (Miiller, 
loo; 1 Mac 11"). The relation of the Jews to 
Balas, and the consistency of their alliance, appear 
in 1 Mae 10", RV ‘They were well pleased with 
Alexander, because he was the first that spake 
words of peace unto them, and they were con- 
federate with him always.’ Llis necessities and 
his unconcern made Judwa almost autonomous, 

Alexander Epiphanes, 1 Mac 10'=A. Balas. 

hk. W. Moss. 

ALEXANDRIA (H ‘Ardc&dvipea), the Hellenic 
capital of Egypt, was founded by Alexander the 
Great, B.C. 332. Under the early Ptolemies it 
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rose Lo importance, and became the emporium of 
the commerce of the East and of the West. 
Oblong in shape and rounded at the extremities, -— 
Strabo compared it to the chlamys or cloak of the 
Macedonian cavaly,—it occupied the narrow strip 
of land which Iny between the sea and the Lake 
Mareotis. An artificial mole connected it with 
the island of Pharos, and on either side of the 
inole were commodious harbours which received 
the ships of Enrope and Asia. The Lake Marcotis, 
which was joined by a canal to the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile, brought toit the commerce of the East. 
The beauty of the city was proverbial. One-third 
of its extent was oecupied with royal palaces and 
open public grounds ; and it had a system of wide 
regular streets with noble colonnades. Its popula- 
tion, which amounted to about 800,000 stile in its 
flourishing period, consisted chiefly of Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Jews, who occupied separate quarters. 
The RegioJ udivorum, which lay in ae north-castern 
portion of the city, was surrounded by walls. A 
special governor, called the Alabarch, presided over 
it, and the Jews were permitted to live according 
to their own laws. The Jews—the mercenary race 
as they were called —were not popular with their 
fellow-citizens, but they were protected by the 
rulers, Greek and Roman, who recognised the value 
of their services to the commercial POST eLy of 
the city. When A. became part of the Roman 
Empire, B.C, 30, and a granary of Rome, the im. 
ortant corn trade with Italy fell into the hands of 
jemi merchants. 

The Lagidie were munificent patrons of learning, 
and it was their ambition to make their capital 
a place of intellectual renown. They collected 
Within its walls the largest library of antiquity, 

art of which was housed in the temple of mores 
in the Egyptian quarter, and another part in the 
museum alten was situated in the Brnchinm or 
Greek quarter. To the nuseum was attached a 
stuff of professors, who were salaried by the State. 
It had a banqueting-hall in which the professors 
dined, corridors for peripatetic Iectures, and a 
theatre for pubhe disputations. ‘The clnef subjects 
of study were grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, and geography. The school 
of philosophical thought which ultimately arose 
was celectic, a patchwork of earlier systems, and 
it closed its career by dethroning philosophy in 
favour of religious tradition. 

For the student of Christian theology, A. 
occupies an important place in the history of 
religious development as the cradle of a school of 
thought in which the carhest attempt was made 
to bring the teaching of the OT into relation 
with Helenic ideas. It was in A. that the Heb. 
Seriptures were first translated into Greek. 
This translation, although it afterwards became 
‘the first apostle to the nations,’ was not made 
with a De eU ey, purpose, being intended to afford 
a knowledge of the law to the numerous Jews who 
had grown up in ignorance of the Heb. language. 
But having opened up their treasures to the curious 
Greeks, it became necessary for the Jews to explain 
and to defend them. It was the claim of the Jew 
that the Scriptures are the sole source of a true 
knowledye of God and of human duty; but when 
he became familiar with Greek literature, it was 
impossible to deny that there also were found noble 
doctrines and excellent counsels. The Alex- 
andrian Jew offered an A POIe Et for his exclusive 
claim, which was repeated by the Christian Fathers, 
lived through the entire Middle Ages, and almost 
to our own time. Plato and Pythagoras, he said, 
and even Homer, borrowed all their wisdom from 
the OT Scriptures, Aristobulus, a Jewish courtier, 
who lived about the middle of the second centur 
B.C., writes: ‘Plato took our Iegislation as his 
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model, and it is certain that he knew the 
whole of it; the same is true of Pythagoras.’ 
In order to gain venerated authority fer this 
assertion, the Jews composed verses in the nuine of 
the mystic (ee of antiquity, in praise of Moses 
und of Judaism. In his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, Aristobulus introduces Orpheus, 
and makes him say that he cannot reveal the 
(aod whom clouds conceal; that the water-born 
Moses alone of inortals received knowledge from 
on high on two tables. Another writer of Egypt 
who was a contemporary of Aristobulus, the author 
of the third of the Sibylline Books, introduces the 
Sibyl of Cumie, who speaks of the Jews as a nation 
aL by God to be the guide of all mortals; 
and she offers the coming Messianic salvation to 
all nations if they will turn from their idols to 
serve the hving God. 

Having thus established to their own satisfaction 
that Gentile wisdom comes from the Scriptures, the 
Jews next proceeded to place it there by the help of 


the magic wand of allegorical interpretation. Thus 
interpreted, the narratives of Scripture easily 
lelded up Platonic and Stoic dogmas. The 


ewish Alexandrian philosophy, which began with 
Aristobulus and BNTitied in Philo, was an 
elaborate attempt to clothe Greek philosophical 
ideas in Scripture lanzuage, and thus to confer 
upon them the authority of divine revelation. It 
was to Platonism and Stoicism that the Jewish 
scholars niost naturally turned; for in the lofty 
monotheism of the former, and in the moral 
carnestoess of the latter, they seemed to hear 
echoes of Isaiah and Solomon.  [t was through the 
influence of Platonic and Stuie conceptions that the 
Sophia and the Logos assumed such importance in 
the Jewish Alexandrian philosophy. In the Heb. 
Scriptures they had been personificd, but they were 
now hypostatized, and became intermediarics be- 
tween ie creature and the Most High God. 

The Jewish philosophy of A., which was not 
confined to A., but spread through the whole of 
the Greek-speaking Diaspora, exercised a certain 
influence upon the Greeks, who were drawn 
towards Judaism by its accent of certainty about 
God, which was always wanting even in the loftiest 
theology of their own philosophers. — Its main 
influence, however, lay in its Hellenizing of the 
Jews, who were cnabled to appropriate Hellenic 
views of life withont conscious apostasy from 
Judaism, The extent of the influence of Jewish 
Alexandrian philosophy on the writers of the NT 
has been variously estimated. There are striking 
similarities between the terminology and some- 
times between the thoughts of St. Paul and of 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews and those 
of Philo. But the similarities are probably due to 
their common knowledge of the current teaching 
of the Greek-speaking synagogue. On the other 
hand, the direct practical spirit of the N'T writers 
offers a stroug contrast to the dreamy intel- 
lectualism of Philo’s allegories. 

The name of the city of Alexandria does not 
occur inthe N'Y’. Mention is made of a synagogue 
of the Alexandrians in Jerusalem (Ac 6"). Apollos 
is described as an § Alexandrian by race’ (Ac 18%), 
St. Pau) sailed on two occasions in Alexandrian 
ships, Which probably belonged to the corn trade 
(Ac 278 28), 

It is remarkable that neither St. Paul nor his 
conipanions visited A., in some respects the most 
Wolnlsing missionary field in the sat As regards 

t. Paul, to hazard a conjecture, he may ‘have 
been deterred by what occurred in Corinth (1 Co 
14), where Apollos followed him, and by his preach. 
ing produced an unhappy division without intend- 
ing it. St. Paul may have felt that his simple pre- 
sentation of Christ crucified would be unwelcome 
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among hearers accustomed to the word of wisdom 
in trope and allegory. If we were to accept the 
view of those critics who hold that Apollos wrote 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to the Jewish Chris- 
tians of A., it would be easy to explain St. Paul’s 
conduct, as it would have been contrary to his 
custom to visit a Church which a fellow-labourer 
had already made his own (2 Co 10!%), 

According to Eusebius (//./£. 11. 16), St. Mark was 
the first who was sent to Egypt, where he preached 
the gospel which he had written, and established 
churches in A. ‘The multitude of believers,’ 
he adds, ‘both men and women, lived lives of the 
most extreme and philosophical asceticism.’ The 
statement of Eusebius about St. Mark, which he 
introduces with the formula ‘they say,’ and con- 
nects with fanciful 


legends, has clearly no 
authority. His description, however, of the char- 


acter of the early Alexandrian Church is probably 
correct. During the second and third centuries of 
our cra Alexandria was the intellectual capital of 
Christendom, In the Alexandrian heretics Basi- 


lides and Valentinus, and in the Church Fathers 


Clement and Origen, we observe how the spirit of 
Jewish Alexandrian philosophy passed into Chris- 
tianity. See PHILOSOPILY, RELIGION, 


LITERATURE. —Strabo, Geog. xvii. ; Kusebius, Prapar, Evang. 
18; Paty. Gr. xxi; Or. Syd, fii.; Dahne, Ges. Daretell. d. Jud.- 
Alex. Rel.-Philos.; Pauly-Wissowa, RE; Drummond, PAilo- 
Jwieue; Hausrath, Zimes of Apostles. 


J. GIBB. 

ALGUM TREES, ALMUG TREES (o'9125x ’alqum- 
mim, 2 Ch 289!% Us panox ’almuggim, 1 K 10! ®, 
LXX. fvdAa mwedxwa; Vulg. ligna thyina, ligna 
pinea).— Celsius (dierobot. i. 173) states that some 
doubted the identity of the algum and the alimug. 
This doubt, however, is not justified by the trans- 
position of the letters in the two names. Such 
transposition is extremely common in Ueb. proper 
names (¢.g. Rehum, om, Neh 123, is called in v.1% 
of the saine chapter Zarim, om). We are told that 
aluum trees were brought from Ophir (2 Ch 9°), 
Almug trees were also brought from Ophir (1 KX 
10"), These passages are perfectly parallel, and 
plainly refer to the same tree. 

But, in 2 Ch 23, Solomon instructs Hiram to 
send ‘cedar trees, fir trees, and alguim trees (AVm 
almuggim) out of Lebanon.’ Did the term alyum 
in Lebanon sivnify one tree and in Ophir another? 
This is possible. Cedar, in Eng., 1s applied to 
various specics of Cupressus, Abies, Juniperus, 
and Larir, as well as to Cedrus Libani. Vir, in 
Eng., is applied to several species of Abies, and 
the Scoteh fir is Pinus sylvestris, L. Spruce is 
used in Europe for Abies excelsa, I.., and in the 
United States for three species of Abies: A. Cana- 
densis, Mich., A. alba, Mich., and A. nigra, Voir. 
Instances of this might easily be multiplied. If 
we accept this supposition, the passage is amply 
explained. But it affords no clue to the name of 
the tree growing in Lebanon. If, on the other 
hand, the tree which Solomon requested Hiram to 
send was the same as that brought from Ophir, 
was Lebanon a station for it? This is also possible. 
We do not know where Ophir was, nor what the 
tree was. It would be quite rash to say that it 
could not prow in both localities. The cedar, 
mentioned in the same clause, grows in Lebanon, 
Amanug, Taurus, the Himalayas, and the Atlas. 
It is also uncertain what fir 1s alluded to in the 
passage. There are firs in Lebanon, and also in 
some, at least, of the localities proposed for Ophir. 
It is poset that the unknown tree had a range 
which included Lebanon and Ophir. 

The conditions for any candidate for the algum 
or almug tree, imported from Ophir, are—(1) that 
it should be a wood of sufficient value to make its 
unportation from so distant a country as Ophir, be 


it Arabia, India, or the East Coast of Africa, pro- 
fitable; (2) that it should be suitable for mon 
terraces (m. highways or stairs, more properly a 


staircase, 2 Ch 9"), and ryoD pillars (m. @ prop or 


rails, more properly balustrade, 1 K 10"), and for 
harps and psalteries. Fifteen different candidates 
have been proposed, among them ¢thyine wood, 
deodar, fir, bukm (Cusalpina Sappan). The 
majority of scholars, following the opinion of 
certain Rabbis, incline to the red sandal wood 
( Plerocarpus Santalina, L.), a native of Coroman- 
del and Ceylon. There is not, however, a particle 
of direct evidence in its favour. Against it is the 
fact that it occurs now in commerce only in small 
billets, unsuitable for staircases, balustrades, or 
even the construction of harps and psalteries. It 
is, however, possible that larger sticks miyht have 
been cut in ancient times. 

In the uncertainty which must ever remain as to 
the identity of the tree intended, and with the 
probability that a considerable number of trees 
which grew in Lebanon are now extinct there 
owing to denudation of forests, and the possibility 
that the Lebanon algum may have been a different 
tree with the same name, it is needless to suggest 
an interpolation of the passage ‘out of Lebanon ” 
(2 Ch 2%). G. E. Post. 


ALIAH (my).—A ‘duke’ of Edom, 1 Ch 15'= 
Alvah, Gn 36”. 


ALIAN (yoy). —-A descendant of Esau, 1 Ch 1®= 
Alvan, Gn 36%. 


ALIEN.—See FOREIGNER. 


ALL.—There are few words in the Eng. Bible 
the precise meaning of which is so often missed as 
the word ‘all.’ The foll. examples need special 
attention. 1. When joined to a pers. pron. all 
usually follows the pron. in mod. usage, in early 
Eng. it often precedes it. Is 53°‘ All we like sheep 
have gone astray’; but Is 64° ‘We all do fade as a 
leaf.’ 2. Ald stands for ‘all people’ in 1 Ti 4% 
‘that thy profiting may appear to all.’ 8. Follow- 
ing the Gr. (was), all is used with a freedom which 
is denied to it in mod. Ene. In He 7’, ‘without 
all contradiction,’ all=any whatever. Cf. Shaks. 
Macbeth, Ul. ii. 11— 

‘Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard.’ 
In Col 1° ‘unto all pleasing’ is a literal tr. of 
the Gr., and means ‘in order to please (God) in 
every way.’ Similarly al] is used for ‘every’ in 
Dt 223 ‘In like manner shalt thou do... with all 
(RV ‘every’) lost thing of thy brother’s’; Rev 18!? 
‘all manner of vessels of ivory,’ and even without 
the word ‘manner’ in the same verse, ‘all thyine 
wood.’ 4 Addi means ‘altogether’ in 1 K 14? ‘till 
it be all gone’; Nah 3! ‘Woe to the bloody city ! 
it is all full of lies.’ Cf. Caxton (1483) ‘The lady 
wente oute of her wytte and was al demonyak.’ 
This is the meaning of ‘all’ in ‘ All hail,’ Mt 28°, 
literally, ‘ be altogether whole, or in health.’ 8. Add 
appears in some interesting phrases. All along: 
18 28” ‘Then Saul fell straightway all along on 
the earth’ (RV ‘his full length upon the earth’); 
Jer 41° ‘weeping all along as he went,’ te. 
throughout the whole way he went; cf. ‘I knew 
that all along,’ te. throughout the whole time. 
All in all: 1 Co 15% ‘that God may be all in 
all’ (Gr. rdvra év waow, all things in all [ persons 
and] things). Cf. Sir 4377 ‘He (God) is all’ (7d wav 
¢orw airds). Different is Shaks. (Ham. I. ii. 198) 
*Take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again,’ 


where all tn all is ‘altogether.’ All one: 1 Co 11° 


‘that is even all one (RV ‘one and the same 
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thing’) as if she were shaven’; Job 97 RV ‘It is 
all one’ (I[cb. xa-noy), t.c. it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. All the whole occurs in Ps 96! Pr. Bk. 
‘Sine unto the Lorp, all the whole earth’ (AV 
and RV ‘all the earth’) This redundancy is 
found in various forms in old Eng., as ‘the whole 
all,’ ‘the all whole,’ ‘all and whole.’ For all: 
Jn 21" ‘for all (= notwithstanding) there were so 
many.’ Cf. ‘Tindale’s tr. of Ac 16%? ‘for all that 
we are Romans.’ Once for all: He 10! (Gr. 
épdaat); this is the only occurrence in AV, and it 
gives for ald in ital.; but RV, which omits the 
italics here, cives the same tr. of this adv. in He 
727 9!3, Jude 3, and in marg. of Ro 6”, In 1 Co 15° 
it is tr. ‘at once’ in both VSS. All to brake: Jeg 
9° «And a certain woman cast a piece of a mill- 
stone upon Abimelech’s head, and all to brake 
(RV ‘and brake’) his skull.’ This is the most 
interesting of those phrases in which the word ‘all’ 
is found, The meaning is not, ‘and allin order to 
break his skull’; the verb is in the past tense. 
The ‘to’ is not the sign of the infin., it goes with 
the verb, like the Ger. zer, to signify asunder, or 
in pleces. So we find to-burst, to-cut, to-rend, to- 
rive, etc. ‘All’ was prefixed to this emphatic verb 
to give it greater emphasis, Hence ‘ all to-brake’ 
means ‘altocether broke in pieces.’ Cf. Tindale’s 
tr. of Mt 79 ‘lest they tread them under their feet, 
and the other turn avain, and all to rent you.’ Sir 
T. More says (Works, 1557, p. 1224) ‘She fel in 
hand with hym .. . and all to rated him.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

ALLAMMELECH (a)95x).—Perhaps ‘ King’s oak,’ 
a town of Asher probably near Acco (Jos 19%), The 
site is not known, 


ALLAR (B‘A\Adp, A ’Ad\dp, AV Aalar), 1 Es 5%, 
—QOne of the leaders of those Jews who could not 
show their pe ligree as Isr. at the return from 
captivity under Zernbbabel. ‘The name seems to 
correspond to Immer in Ezr 2°, Neh 78, one of the 
places from which these Jews returned. In 1] Es 
Cherub, Addan, and Immer appear as ‘ Charaatha- 
lan leading them and Allar.’ 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ALLAY, not found in AV, is introduced by RV 
into Ee 10 ‘yielding allayoth (AV ‘pacifieth’) 
great offences.” The ineaning seems to be that a 
spirit of conciliation puts an end to offences more 
completely than a strong arm. Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry 
VI. IV. i. 60, ‘allay this thy abortive pride.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALLEGE occurs but twiee, Wis 1877) ‘aqine 
(Vrourjoas, RV bringing to remembrance’) the oaths 
and covenants made with the fathers’; and Ac 173 
‘Openieg and a!t* that Christ must needs have 
sitleeel: where it has the old meaning of adducing 
proofs (mrapariéuevos), like Lat. allegare, not the 
mod. sense of asserting. Allegiance, not in AY, is 
given in RV atl Ch 12” as tr. of nv-ve ‘ Kept their 
a. to (AV ‘ Kept the ward of’) the house of Saul.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 


ALLEGORY. —i. Hisrory oF tHE Worp.— 
The substantive dddnyopla, with its verb ddAnyopetw, 
is derived from 4\Xo, something elsc, and dyopetw, 
f speak; and is defined by Heraclitus (Heraclides ?) 
—probably of the first century A.p.-—as follows: 
GdAa perv dyopevwy rpdmos trepa dé dv Neyer onpalvwy 
érwrinws dddnyopla kadretrac: *The mode of speech 
which says other things (than the mere letter) and 
hints at different things from what it expresses, 
is called appropriately allegory’ (c. 5). either 
substantive nor verb is found in the LXX; and 
the verb alone, and that only once (Cial 4%), occurs 
in the NT. The word, whether substantive or 
verb, appears to be altogether late Greek. Plutarch 
(flourished 80-120 A.D.) tells us (De Aud. Poet. 19 
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E) that it was the equivalent in his day for the 
more old-fashioned vrdvoa, the deeper sense (or the 
figure expressing it), which was a special feature 
in the Stoic philosophy, with its Oepamela (treatment, 
manipulation); and Cicero had not long before 
introduced a@\Anyopla, in its Greek form, in two or 
three passages in his works (e.g. Orator 27; Ad 
Attic. ii. 20); while Philo had freely used sub- 
stantive and verb early in the first century; and 
the verb is used in Josephus (Ant. Procem, 4) of 
some of the writings of Moses. 

ii. DisrINcrivié MEANING.—The provinces of 
allegory, type, symbol, parable, fable, metaphor, 
analogy, mystery, may all trench upon one 
another; but each has its pee te and the same 
thing can only receive the different names as it is 
viewed from the different points. Allegory differs 
essentially from type in that it is not a premonition 
of future development, and that there is no beces- 
sary historical and real correspondence in the main 
idea of the original to the new application of it: 
from symbol, in that it is not a lower grade natur- 
ally shadowing forth a higher; from parable, in 
that it is not a picture of a single compact truth, 
but a transparency through which the different 
details are seen as different truths, and in that it 
is not necessarily ethical in its aim; from fable, 
in that its lessons are not confined to the sphere of 
practical worldly prudence; from metaphor, in 
that its interpretation is not immediate and 
obvious, but has to be sought out through the 
medium of verbal or phenomenal parallels; froin 
analogy, because it is not addressed to the reason 
so much as to the Imagination ; and from mystery, 
in that it does not await a new order of things to 
be specially manifested and truly discerned. All 
these ene may indeed be classed under the 
allegorical or the figurative, so far as they all 
point to a sense different from that contained in 
the mere letter. But, conventionally and in 
practice, allegory has a sphere of its own. In the 
non-specific sense, it has to do with the general 
relations of life in its external resemblances, one 
thing being mirrored in another according to out- 
ward appeurance, so that the appearance of the 
one can serve as the fieure of the other. In other 
words, the thing put before the eye or ear repre- 
sents, not itself, but something else in some way 
like it. Thus the fish was early used as an allecor 
of Christ ; it was not, strictly speaking, a symbol, 
or a type, or a parable, orfany of the figures above 
compared, The resemblance was both far-fetched 
and outward, being evolved from the several letters 
of the word ix@és as the initials of 'Iycots, Xpiorés, 
Ocod, Lids, Zwrjp. OF allegory proper, more or less 
elaborated, we have within the bounds of the 
sacred books very little. In the OT may be 
instanced the allegory of the Vine in the 80th 
Psalm, and in the NT those of the Door, the 
Shepherd (Jn 10), and the Vine (Jn 15). In the 
more confined, the technical and historical sense, it 
denoted, especially for Alexandrian Greeks and 
Jews, the system of interpretation by which the 
most ancient Greck literature, in the one case, and 
the OT writings (and subsequently the N'T), in 
the other, were assigned their value in proportion 
as they meant, not what they said, but something 
else, and could be made the clothing of cosmu- 
logical, philosophical, moral, or religions ideas. 
‘This leads us to the third and final division. 

ili, ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION.-—The ten- 
dency to allcgorize has its foundations in human 
nature, Constantly and unconsciously we read 


into the creations of other men, as, for example, 
into a painting or a poem, our own thoughts, con- 
ceptions, and emotions, and are scarcely to be 
persuaded that they were not the original thoughts, 
conceptions, and emotions of the creator. (C 


Or, 
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again, when any literature has so deeply inwrought 
itself into the hearts and lives of a peoule as to have 
become a sacred and inseparable constituent of 
their nature, and when time has nevertheless so 
far changed the current of thought as to make 
that literature apparently inconsistent with the 
new idea, or inadequate to express it,—then the 
choice for the people lies between a ruinous breach 
with what is, by this time, part and parcel of 
themselves, and, on the other hand, forcing the 
old language to be a vehicle for the new thought. 
Hence the tendency to allegory, which is indigenous 
to human nature, becomes, in the absence of his- 
torical criticism, also inevitable, except to the 
indifferent iconoclast, if such there be. AlUegory 
roved the safety-valve for Greek, Jew, and 
shristian. During and, perhaps, owing to the in- 
tellectual movement of the fifth century B.c.,—in 
spite of the severe critical deprecation of Plato, 
whose mind was set on higher things,—Homer, 
the ‘Bible of the Greeks,’ was saved for the 
educated by allegory; with the stories he told of 
the gods, if he was not alleyorical, he was impious, 
or they were immoral. Hence, from Anaxagoras 
onwards, the actions of the Homeric gods and 
heroes are allevories of the forces of nature; and, 
in Heraclitus (first century A.v.), the ‘story of Ares 
and Aphrodite and Hephistus is a picture of iron 
subdued by fire, and restored to its original hard- 
ness by Poseidon, that is, by water.’ Or else they 
are the movements of mental powers and moral 
virtues; and so, in Cornutus (also first cent. A.D.), 
when Odysseus filled his ears that he might be 
deaf to the song of the Sirens, it is an allegory of 
the righteous filling their senses and powers of 
mind with divine words and actions that the 
passions and pleasures which tempt all men on the 
sea of life might knock at their doors in vain 
(Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 1888, pp. 62, 64). 

But allegorizing was Jewish as well as Greek, and 
Palestinian as well as Hellenistic. Both sections 
of Jews used allegory for apologetic purposes, 
but not with identical aims. The Pal. Jews 
alleyorized the OT, finding «a hidden sense in 
sentences, words, letters, and (in the centuries 
after Christ) even vowel-points, in order to 
satisfy their consciences for the non-observance 
of laws that had become impracticable, or to 
justify traditional and often trivial increment, or 
to defend God against apparent inconsistency, or 
the writers or historical characters arainst impiety 
or immorality; or, generally, for homiletical pur- 
poses. Thus Akiba (first and second centuries A.D.) 
claimed to have saved by allegory the Song of 
Songs from rejection. Allegory was a counsider- 
able element in the Pa). Hagyada (or inter- 

etation), and there were definite canons regu- 
ating its use. The Hellenistic Jews, whose 
metropolis of culture was Alexandria, and who, 
in the neighbourhood of NT times, constituted 
the majority of Jews, directed their apologetic 
towards educated Greeks, for philosophical pur- 
poses, and allegorized the OT to prove that their 
sacred books were neither barbarous nor immoral 
nor impious, that their religion had the same 
rationale as Greek philosophy, and that Moses had 
been the teacher, or, at all events, the anticipator, 
of nye eo re Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. 
The Hellenistic thinkers desired to be Greek philo- 
sophers without ceasing to be Jewish religionists. 
Thus the Alexandrian Aristobulus (second cent. 
B.C.), reputed to be the earliest known Hellenistic 
allegorizer, in his commentary on the Pent. ad- 
dressed to Ptolemy Philometor, sought (as Clement 
of Alexandria says) to ‘bring Peripatetic philo- 
sophy out of Moses and the Prophets.’ But the 
Tepresentative Alexandrian allegorizer was Philo 


a system of his own, with canons similar to those 
of the Pal. Haggadists, but freely used, and 
nudapted to philosophical ends by means of the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas. Professing to retain 
the literal sense as carrying in itself moral teach- 
ing, he nevertheless made the allegorical so tran- 
scendently significant (as the soul in the body) that 
both hteral and moral were continually over- 
whelmed: before the writer’s determination to 
extract the allegorical at all costs and in any sense 
that at the time suited his mood, the facts often 
disappeared, the narrative was turned upside down, 
and, in the handling of the characters of OT 
story, the unities were entirely ignored. So, when 
itis said that Jacob tovk a stone for his pillow, 
what he did, as the archetype of a self-disciplining 
soul, was to put one of the incorporenl intelligences 
of that holy ground close to his mind; and, under 
the pretext of going to sleep, he, in reality, found 
repose in the intelligence which he had chosen that 
on it he might lay the burden of his life. Again, 
Joseph is made, in one aspect, the type of the 
sensual mind, and, in another, of a conqueror 
victorious over pleasure. 

We find the Alexandrian method employed upon 
the OT as early as the Book of Wisdom and its 
alleyorical interpretation of the manna in thie 
Pent. (167%), and of the )iigh priest’s robe as the 
image of the whole world (18*). 

The early Christians therefore found this current 
and acknowledged method of interpretation to their 
hand in the arguments they drew from the OT 
against the unbelieving Jews; and, in particular, 
St. Paul and the Paulinists, in their efforts to 
turn the law itself against the law-worshipping 
Judaisers. But not till post-apostolic times, cul- 
minating in the times of Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen, does the alleyorical method show itself 
in any luxuriance. ‘he method of Jesus and the 
speakers and writers in NT is typical rather 
than allegorical, and Palestinian rather than Alex- 
andrian; and, in any case, is self-restrained and 
free from the characteristic extravagance of rabbi 
and philosopher. St. Paul, in his application of 
the method to the command as to oxen threshing 
(1 Co 9%), to the rock (1 Co 104), and to the veil o 
Moses (2 Co 3), is both Palestinian and Alex- 
andrian in disregarding the original drift of the 
yassages and incidents, treating it as nothing 
My Co 9!) in comparison with the typico-allegorica] 
interpretation ; Bit he is Pal. in being homiletical 
in his aim and not philosophical, and in having 
persons and events in his perspective rather than 
abstract truth. In Gal 42)" he openly affirms that 
Hagar and Sarah, Ishinael and Isaac, éo7iv ddXy- 
yopovmeva, t.€. are (1) spoken or written of in the 
Scriptures allegorically, or (2) interpreted allegori- 
cally (with his approval) in his own day; and, in. 
treating them (somewhat after Philos manner 
upon the same subject) as representing two dilferent 
covenants, one of the present and the other of the 
future Jerusalem, he approximates to the Alex- 
andrian philosophical practice of allegorizing con- 
crete things, persons, and events into abstract 
ideas: but only approximates; for not only is he 
clearly historical and typical in his basis, and 
homiletical in his aim, but, if cuoroxye? refers (as 
some think) to the numerical value of the letters 
according to the Rabbinic Gematria, he is, even 
here, Palestinian rather than Alexandrian in his 
method of interpretation. Inthe Lp. tothe Hebrews 
the influence of Philo and Alexandria comes out 
more definitely. The writer is an ‘idealist whose 
heaven is the ame of all transcendental realities, 
whose earth is full of their symbols, and these are 
most abundant where earth is most sacred—in the 
temple (or tabernacle) and worship of his people.’ 


(early in first century A.D.): he reduced allegory to | He is Alexandrian in his frequent contrasts between 
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the invisible (11!), imperishable (8° 9% 127), arche- | some of his marriages, and especially that with the 


typal world (8%), and the visible (11%), perishable 
(1227) world of appearance (11°), the imperfect copy 
(orddevryna) of the former (9° 8°); or, again, between 
Judaism as the shadow (ox«la) and Christianity as 
the nearest earthly approximation (exer) to the 
heavenly substiunce (7a. éroupdvea) (8° 10"); and the 
allegory of Melchizedek, based not on the historical 
personage so much as on the nature of the two 
passing allusions to him, combined with the signifi- 
cance of the great silence elsewhere in the OT 
as to his birth and descent, as well as of the two 
names Melehizedek and Salem, —all these together 
being made the fonndation of a logical construction 
of the person and work of Christ as an embodiment 
of the preconceived idea, —can hardly be considered 
without regard to Philo’s treatment of Melchizedek 
as an allegory of his apparently impersonal Logos. 
And yet, aii the expression in the 110th Psalm be- 
fore us, ‘Thon art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek,’ we inust allow Dr. Westcott a 
certain margin of justification when he maintains 
that the treatment of Melchizedek is typical rather 
than allegorical; though he appears to be too 
sweeping when he affirms, ‘ ‘There is no allegory in 
this epistle,’ J. MASSIE. 


ALLEMETH (nz$y), AV Alemeth, 1 Ch 6%; 
Almon (joby), Jos 21'%.—A Levitical city of Ben- 
jamin. It is nottved with Anathoth, and is the 
present ‘Admit on the hills N. of Anathoth. SIVP 
vol, ili, sheet xvii. C. KR. CONDER. 


ALLIANCE.—The attitude of the Israelites to 
foreign nations varied greatly at different periods 
in their history. In carly times alliances were 
entered into and treaties concluded without the 
slightest scruple. Liven intermixture with alien 
races Was s0 le from being tabooed, that it was 
one of the principal means by which the land west 
of the Jordan was secured. Thus we are told that 
Judah married and had children by the daughter of 
a Canaanite (Gin 38%), the tradition embodying the 
history of the clan in a personal narrative. Again, 
the condemnation of Simeon and Levi (Gn 34°) is 
evidently duc to the violation of a treaty previously 
entered into with Shechem (ef. the story of the 
Gibeonites, Jos 9%, 28 21). 

For the earliest period, then, it may be held that 
treaties with Canaanitish clans were frequent 
aud general. On the other hand, they played 
an important part in the internal history of the 
Hebrews. Isracl was by no means at first so 
homogeneous as is often eee the tribes, 
practically independent of each other, were pradu- 
ally knit together by cirenmstances. Common 
dangers led to common action on the part of two or 
more of them: the leaders conferred together, or 
the chief of the strongest clan, or of the one most 
imincdiately threatened, assumed the headship, 
and the way was prepared for a close confederation. 
The times of the Judges furnish ample evidence of 
this, and the monarchy had no other foundation. 
A very curious alliance, and one that proves both 
the looseness of the Heb. confederacy and the 
readiness with which relations were entered into 
with foreigners, is that between David and Achish, 
king of Gath (1 S 277). Under it, David was pre- 
pared to fight, on behalf of the traditional enemies 
of his race, against the Benjamite kingdom of Saul. 
That he did not, was apparently dne solely to the 
suspicions of his fidelity entertained by the lords 
of the Philistines, 

When the monarchy became settled and com- 
aratively powerfnl under Solomon, treaties with 
oreigners, In the stricter sense, became frequent. 

Solomon himself formed an alliance with Hiram, 
king of Tyre (1 K 5), and it is most probable that 


daughter of Pharaoh, cemented a political union. 
The frequency with which rail: and outlaws 
sought a refuge in Egypt made such a union 
desirable. On the other banat the meinorials of 
the capture of Jerus. by Shishak of Egypt disprove 
the conjecture that his attack on Kehoboam was 
made in support of Jeroboam. After the secession 
of the ten tribes, Isracl and Judah both sought 
forciyn assistance against each other. Asa, on being 
nleacked by Baasha, bribed Benhadad of Syria to 
dissolve the alliance he had previously formed with 
Tsracl, and to join him in his war with that country. 
It was not until the reigns of Jehoshaphat and 
Ahab that the two countries found themselves in 
accord, and fought side by side against the heathen. 
Their union was, of course, purely political : it had 
nothing to do with religious or sentimental con- 
siderations. Ahab conld also form, or maintain, 
an alliance with the king of Phoenicia, and build 
an altar to Baal as the guardian and avenger of 
the treaty (1 K 16"). With the entrance of the 
Assyrians on the scene, a new series of alliances is 
begun, Jeliu’s tribute to Shalmaneser was that of 
a vassal rather than an ally, and Menahem scems 
to have bribed ‘Tiglath-pileser to aid him against 
his own subjects (2 K 15'%). At this point, lhow- 
ever, the prophets begin to inveigh against these 
alliances (cf. especially Hos &*, Is 30"), and the 
national exclusiveness is finally perfected by Ezra 
and his school. J. MILLAR. 


ALLIED (Neh 13‘ only) has the special meaning 
of connected by marriage. So Rob. of Glouc.— 
‘And saide, that {t was to hym great prow and honour 
To be in such mariage alied to the emperour.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
ALLON. —1. (B Addy, A ’AdAdv, AV Allom), 
1 Es 5%, —THlis descendants are the last named 
among the children of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerubbabel. He may be the same 
as Ami (‘ox 'Huel), the last named in the parallel 
list in Ezr 2°7, or Amon (jiox ‘Hyelu), Neh 7°; 
but the eight preceding names in 1 Es have no 
mrallels in A canonical books, so that the 
identification is doubtful. Fritzsche conjectures 
vioi G\Awy, meaning ‘etc.’ 2. A Simeonite prince, 
1 Ch 4%, H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ALLON BACUTH (mop }\bx, AV A. Bachuth, 
‘oak of weeping’), where Deborah, Rebekah’s 
nurse, was buried, was at Bethel (Gn 35%). See 
BETHEL, OAK. C. Kk. CONDER. 


ALLOW.—Two distinct Lat. words, allaudare, 
to praise, approve, and allocare, to place (the 
latter through the Freneh adouwer), assumed in 
Eng. the same form ‘allow.’ Consequently in the 
five occurrences of this word in AV there are two 
distinct meanings. 14. To approve: Ro 7" ‘For 
that which Ido, I a. not’ (Gr. yewwoxw, hence RV 
‘know not’); Ro 14% ‘Happy is he that con- 
deimneth not himself in that thing which he 
acth? (RV ‘approveth’); 1 Th 24; and Lk 11% 
‘Ye a. the deeds (RV ‘consent unto the works’) 
of your fathers.’ Cf. Ps 115 Pr. Bk. ‘The Lord 
ach (AV and RV ‘tricth’) the righteous,’ 2, 
To place before one so as to see and admit it, to 
acknowledge, accept: Ac 24'8 ‘Which they them- 
selves also a.’ (Gr. rpoodéxonat, RV ‘look for,’ m, 
‘accept’). Allowable (not in AV or RV) is found 
in Pref. of AV=‘ worthy of approval.’ Allowance 
is also in Pref. AV=approval, and has been intro- 
duced by RV at Jer 52™ in the mod. sense of 
‘portion’ (AV ‘diet’). Cf. 1 Es 17. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALMIGHTY is used in OT as tr. of ‘W? 48 times 
(all the occurrences of that word) of wh. 31 are 
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in Job. In NT it is used as tr. of ravroxpdrwp 10 
times (all the occurrences of that word), of wh. 9 

are in tev. It is also freq. in Apocr. See Gon. 

J. HASTINGS. 
AL MODAD (77c>x), the first-named son of 
Joktan, Gn 10%, 1 Ch 1%. The context seems to 
imply that some tribe or district of 8. Arabia is 
meant, but the name has not hitherte been identi- 
fied with certainty. The first element has been 
variously explained as the Arab. article (this is 
perhaps intended by the Massoretic punctuation ; 
so Dillmann on Gn 1078), as the Sem. £7 (‘ God’ ; so 
Halévy), and as the Arab. a7 (‘fumily’; so Glaser, 
Skizze, ii. 425). The second element seems clearly 
to be a derivative of the verb wudd (to love), of the 
same stem as the nume Wadd, a yod of the 
Minwans and other Arabian races. As a word 
that can be read AZaudud is applied in inseriptions 
to the Gebanites in their relation to the kings of 
Main, Glaser suggests that the name should be 
rendered ‘the family to whom the otlice of Maudad,’ 
i.e. some priesthood of Wadd, ‘was assigned,’ and 
that the tribe should be identified with the 
Gebanites, Whom he places in the S.W. corner of 
Arabia. Others have supposed the word to be 
corrupt, and have corrected it Ad-Alurad, the well- 

known name of a tribe of Yemen. 
D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 
ALMON.—See ALLEMETH. 


ALMON-DIBLATHAIM (ap pbarjbby, Nu 33% 47), 
—A station in the journeyings, prob. identical with 
Beth-diblathaim, Jer 48%. The meaning of the 
word Diblathaim is a double cake of figs; its 
application to a town may indicate the appear- 
ance of the place or neighbourhood. Conder 
sugyests ‘two Nee >with reference to some altar- 
stone or dolmen (cf. //eth and Mouab, p. 262). 

A. 'T, CHAPMAN, 

ALMOND (apy shdked). SAdkéd is, like many 
names of plants, used for both the plant und its 
fruit. Thus in Ee 12° and Jer 14, the reference is 
to the tree, while in Gn 48", Tx 25%. 371s 20) 
Nu 17%, the reference is to the fruit. The Arab. 
name for the almond is d@uz. The same word 
occurs once in O'T (Gn 30"), where it is wrongly 
translated in AV Hazel. The Heb. equivalent, 
n>, is undoubtedly another name for the almond, 
probably the more ancient one. 

The almond, Amygqdulus communis, L., belongs 
to the order Rosacee, tribe Amygdalew, and is 
a tree with an oblong or spherical comus, from 
fifteen to thirty feet high. The branches are 
somewhat straggling, especially in the wild state. 
The leaves are lanceolate, serrate, acute, three to 
four inches lony, and most of them fall during the 
winter, About midwinter the bare tree is suddenly 
covered with blossoms, an inch to an inch and a 
half broad. Although the petals are pale pink 
toward their base, they are usually whitish toward 
their tips, and the yeneral effect of an almond tree 
in blossom is white. As there are no leaves on the 
tree when the blossoms come out, the whole tree 
appears a mass of white, and the effect of a large 
number of them, interspersed among the dark- 
green foliage and golden fruit of the lemon and 
orange, and the feathery tops of the palms, is to give 
an indescribable charm to the January and Febru- 
ary landscapes in the orchards of the large cities 
of Pal. and Syria. Soon after blossoming, the 
delicate petals begin to fall in soft, snowy showers 
on the ground under and around the trees, and 
their place is taken by the youny fruit; and, at the 
same time, the young Icaves begin to open, and 
the tree is covered with foliage in March. The 
young fruit consists of an oblong, flattened, downy 

od, which often attains » lJeneth of two and a 

alf to three inches, and a thickness of two-thirds 


of an inch. This pod is called in Arab. kur'aun- 
el-lauz, and just before ripening it has a crisp, 
cucumber-like consistence, and a pleasant acid 
taste, which are greatly liked by the people. 
It is hawked about the streets during the months 
of April and May, and eaten with great relish, 
especially by children. At this stage the shell 
of the nut is yet soft, and the kernel] juicy, 
with a slight smack of peach-stone flavour. 
Very soon, however, the succulent flesh of the 
outer envelope loses its juice, and dries around the 
hardening shell, to which it forms a shrunken, 
leathery envelope. The kernel acquires firmness, 
and in early summer the nut is ripe. It is then 
from an ‘ch to an inch and a half long. Almonds 
are, and always have been, a favourite luxury of 
the Orientals (Gn 43"). ‘They make a delicious 
confection of the hulled kernels, by beating them 


into a paste with sugar in a mortar. This paste, 
moulded into various shapes, is called hartset-ed- 


lauz. The half kernels are spread over several 
sorts of blancmange, called mahallibiyeh, and 
nashawtyeh, and mughli. Almonds are also 
sugared as with us. 

‘There are several species of wild almond in Pal. 
and Syria. (1) The wild state of Amygdalus com- 
munis, L., a stunted tree, with smaller blossoms 
and pods, and small bitter nuts. Some of thie 
varieties of this have leaves less than an inch long. 
(2) A. Orientalis, Ait., a shrub with spinescent 
branches, small silvery leaves, and bitter nuts, 
three-quarters of an inch long. (3) A. lyctoides, 
Spach, a shrub with intricate, stiff, spiny branches, 
linear-lanceolate, green leaves, and a bitter nut 
half an inch long. (4) A. spartivides, Spach, a 
shrub with few linear-lanceolate leaves, and bitter 
nuts, a little over half an inch long. All of these 
share more or less the peculiarities of flowering 
and fruiting which belong to the cultivated al- 
mond. 

The Heb. word for almond signifies the ‘ waker,’ 
in allusion to its being the first tree to wake to life 
in the winter. The word also contains the signifi- 
cation of ‘watching’ and ‘hastening.’ In Jer I? 
the word for ‘almond tree’ is shdkéd, and the word 
for ‘I will hasten’ (v.!"), shécéd, from the same 
root. The almond was the emblem of the divine 
forwardness in bringing God’s promises to pass. 
A similar instance in the name of another rosa- 
ceous plant is the apricot, which was named from 
precocia (early) on account of its blossoms appear- 
ing early in the spring, and its fruit ripening 
earlier than its congener the peach (Pliny, xv. 11). 

The usual interpretation a Ee: 12's the almond 
tree shall flourish,’ is that the old man’s hair shall 
turn white like the almond tree. ‘T’o this Gesenius 
objects, that the blossom of the almond is pink, not 
white. He prefers to translate the word for 
flourish by spurn or reject, making the old man 
reject the almond because he has no teeth to eat it. 
But this objection has no force. The pink colour 
of the almond blossom is very light, usually mainly 
at the base of the petals, and fades as they open, 
and the general effect of the tree as seen at a dis- 
tance is snowy-white. The state of the teeth has 
already been alluded to (v.%), ‘and the grinders 
cease because they are few,’ and ‘the sound of 
the grinding 1s low.” We may therefore retain 
the beautiful imagery which brings to mind the 
silver hair of the aged, and draw from the snowy 
blossom the promise of the coming fruit. 

G. E. Post. 

ALMSGIYVING.—i. The History of the Word.— 
This is interesting and instructive. The Gr. word 
€Xenpootvy, from which alms is derived, is one of 
those words which owe their origin to the use of 
the Gr. language by Jews imbued with the religious 
and ethical ideas of OT. The LXX (including the 
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pect) supplies the greatest varicty of examples 
of the senses given tu it. In some passages it 
appears aa oacbs to distinguish its meaning from 
that of éreos; but éAXenuocivn, as derived from the 
adj. édefjuwr, which describes a merciful man, who 
is himself as it were a concrete example of mercy, 
properly denotes the exhibition of the quality, 
rather than the inward feeling. It is used of God 
both in the sing. (Is 17 28", Sir 17%, Bar 4%) and 
in plur. (Ps 103 (Sept 102) ®, To 37). A deep sense 
that God’s goodness had been and would be proved 
in deeds, is spounly characteristic of revealed 
religion ; and the need for expressing this may, in 
part at least, have been the motive for coining the 
unclassical term which we are considering. It is 
used of men, also, to signify (1) the showing of 
kindness, tlie practice of aanke of mercy (Gn 47”, 
Pr 1977 20% 217, Sir 7!° ete.); and (2) particular 
works of mercy (Pr 38, Dn 4% [Iing. 479, Sir 35? 
[Sept. 324], To 1° 8 etc.). By the time at least that 
the books of Sir and To were written, it had come to 
be a quite specific description of deeds of compassion 
to the poor. ‘The importance which this class of 
actions had acquired for religious minds is thus 
marked by the adoption of a special word to denote 
them. The LXX, however, does not supply any 
clear instance of the transference of the word to 
the actual gifts bestowed. 

The LXX employs it as an equivalent not only for 
799 (mercy), but sometimes for words denoting night- 
eousness, ply, A718, APT (Dn 4%), The thought may 
suggest itself that we have here signs of a tendency 
to regard A., after the manner of the Talm., as the 
chief and most typical of the works whereby that 
righteousness may be acquired which makes man 
acceptable with God. But this is more than 
doubtful. It occurs several times where righteous- 
ness is preneni of God ({s 177 287 §91), In one or 
more of the following passages, where words for 
righteousness are tr. in L by édenuootvn, a 
human quality may be in view (Ps 33 (Sept. 32], 
Dt 6% 24'8, Ps 24 [Sept. 23]5). But in each case 
a different interpretation, at least of the LXX, is 
possible. ‘The conception of righteousness in OT 
is a large one, and not wholly definite. Under one 
aspect 1f wears almost the character of mercy. 
And it may have been from a more or less clear 
consciousness of this that the renderings just re- 
ferred to were dol ted: Neither in the Apocr. 
nor in the LAX of the canon. books do there 
appear to he open its of the use of dixacootvyn 
for ‘almsgiving,’ though it is truo that éden- 
poovvyn and dtxatoctvn are coupled at To 2! 1288 
in a manner which shows a strong association 
of ideas between them. We have, however, an 
indication of this Rabbinic usage in the best 
supported reading of Mt 6}. 

n NT the word is used in Mt and Lk and in Ae, 
but always in the sense either of A. or of alms— 
the actual gift (for the latter see Ac 3?: 3). 

The Lat. Fathers, from Tertullian and Cyprian 
onwards, and the Old Lat. and Vulg. VSS employ 
the word eleemosyna, transliterated from the Gr ; 
only, however, in those cases where they had no 
exact or convenient Lat. equivalent. From Lat. 
eccles, usage come the various derivatives in the 
languages of modern Europe (Eng. alms, Fr. 
auméne, Germ. Almosen, Ital. limosina). 

iil. Jewish Teaching.—Some consideration of this 
is necessary, if we would rightly appreciate the 
teaching of NT on the subject. “Evidence of the 
importance which A. had acquired for religions 
minds among the Jews of the 2nd or 3rd cent. B.C. 
has already come before us in the fact that a 
special name was assigned to this class of actions. 
They had become one of the common and acknow- 
ledged observances of the religious life, a matter to 
be attended to by the religious man in the same 


regular and careful manner as prayer and fasting, 
with which we find A. joined (see To 12%, Sir 7”, 
and cf. the conduct of the earnest proselyte Cor- 
nelius, Ac 10%), It is regarded as a specially 
eflicacious means of making atonement for sin 
(Sir 3) 16'), and obtaining divine protection 
from calamity (Sir 29" 40%, To 1441); the merit 
thereof is an unfailing possession (Sir 40!7); the 
religious reputation to he won thereby is held out 
as an inducement to the practice of it (Sir 31 [LXX 
34] 4), 

Such features in the estimate of A. are, if possible, 
still moremarked inthe Talm.,wherenjvs, righteous- 
ness, is & recognised name for A. ‘The perform- 
ance of works of mercy is set forth as a means 
whereby man may be accounted righteous in the 
sight of God, like the fulfilment of the command- 
ments of the Law. It is even more meritorious 
than the latter, because it is not exactly prescribed, 
but Icft, as to its extent and amount at least, to 
the individual. It must not, however, be supposed 
that all the Rabbinic teaching on A. tends to self- 
by rns It has a better side. The superiority 
of those decds of kindness in which personal sym- 
pathy is shown, and which involve the taking of 
trouble, over the mere bestowal of gifts, is clearly 
insisted on, and there are sayings which strikingly 
enjoin consideration for the self-respect of the 
recipients of bounty. (See I’. Weber, System d. 
altsynagogalen Patdstinischen Theologic, p. 273f., 
and A. Wiinsche, Neve Beitr. «. Erlaut, d. Evang. 
aus Talmud u. Midrasch, on Mt 64, Lk 11" 
1. 

iii. The Teaching of the N7.—In the Sermon on 
the Mount (as recorded in Mt), our Lord, after 
setting forth His New Law as a true fulfilment of 
the Ancient Law (5!7-*), proceeds to treat of certain 
chief religious observances from a similar point of 
view (6!-°) ; and, in full accordance with the Jewish 
thought of the time, that one which He takes first is 
A. it may seem strange that He does not more 
directly correct the erroneous notions of merit and 
justification which had already become associated, 
in more or less definite form, with such works ; and 
that Ie speaks of a divine reward for them without 
adding any warning against misunderstanding. He 
contents [Timself with requiring purity of motive, 
indifference to and even avoidance of luiman praise, 
and self-forgetfulness. But, in truth, if we learn 
to test the quality of the motive for, and the 
manner of performing, each deed, with reference 
only to the judgment which God will pronounce 
upon it, that temper of mind, that faith and 
humility and sense of personal failure and sin, 
which alone are consistent with the principles of 
the gospel, will be secured. Another very signifi- 
cant saying of our Lord on A. is given Lk 1)". He 
there enjoins it as the true means of purifying 
material objects for our use; it is a counterpart to 
the ceremonial washings of the Pharisees. Lk 12% 
is the only other passage in the Gospels where the 
word €Aenuoctvy isused. But liberality in giving is 
frequently inculcated or commended (Mt 5® 19”), 
Mk 107), Lk 65-8 1418 16° 1822), In the Acts the 
Jewish use of the term is illustrated; it docs not 
occur there in any Christian precept. But that 
feature of the life of the Christian community at 
Jerus. in the first days, as there pictured, which 
has been called communism, is more properly an 
example of abounding charity. 

In Christendom during many centuries the duty of 
A. (primarily, no doubt, from a desire of obeying the 
commands of Christ) received great, and sometimes 
exaggerated, attention. The denper now is rather 
that, through fear of the ill-cffects of indiscriminate 
A., the disposition to give and the habit of doing 
s0 should be discouraged. A practice, however, 
enjoined as this one is, must permanently hold a 
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high place in the Christian rule of life. It is the 
function of modern economic and social knowledge 
only to make its exercise more wise and bene- 
ficial. V. H. STANTON. 


ALMUG.—See ALGUM. 


ALOES, LIGN-ALOES (obnyx ’ahdlim, niday 
‘ahdloth).—The word Aloes is used four times in 
the OT and once in the NT. In Nu 248 the 
Heb. word is obay, the LXX exnval, and the AV 
Lign-Aloes=Liqnum Aloes. In Ps 458 the Heb. 
is niSax, the LXX oraxr}, and the AV Aloes. In 
Pr 7!" the Heb. is obny, the LXX ray 82 olkov, 
and the AV Aloes. In Ca 4'* the Heb. is niogr, 
the LXX 4\d0, and the AV Aloes (RV agrees 
with AV in all), 

It is clear that in the passages in Nu and Pr 
the LXX has followed a different reading from 
the MT, and has arbitrarily translated the same 
word stacte in the Ps and aloth (aloe) in Ca, In 
face of the practical identity of the words ’ahAlim 
and 'ahdléth, it is fair to reject the various capri- 
cious renderings of the LXX, and assume that the 
word has the sume meaning in all the four OT 
passages, In the last three of these passages, 
and in the NT (Jn 19°), the reference is plainly 
to the aromatic. 

Celsius (dMcrobot. i. 135) argues that this sub- 
stance is the Aquilaria Agallocha, the Lignum 
Aloes or Aloes Wood of commerce. This wood 
was well known to the ancients, and is described 
under its Arab. name ‘dvd in considerable detail 
by Avicenna (ii. 231), in brief as follows: ‘Wood 
and woody roots are brought from China and India 
and Arabia; and some of it is dotted and blackish ; 
and it is aromatic, styptic, and slightly bitter ; 
and it is covered with a leathery bark. The best 
variety is from Mandalay, and comes from the 
interior of India, The next best is that which is 
called Indian, which comes from the mountains ; 
and it has this advantage over the Mandalay 
variety, that it does not ‘breed ma tgots. Some 
persons do not distinguish between the Mandalay 
and the better kinds of Indian. Among the good 
kinds of ‘td are the Samandury, which comes from 
China on the borders of India, and the komary 
from India, and the kakilly, and the kadmury, 
and of inferior species the Hillay and the Mabitay, 
and the Lawffy and the Rabtafy. To sum up, the 
best ‘dis that which sinks in water, and that which 
floats is bad. It is said that the trunks and roots 
of the ‘¢d are buried until the woody fibre decays, 
leaving only the aromatic substance.’ Avicenna 
follows this description with a detailed account of 
the medicinal and other properties of the aloes 
wood. He alludes to the wood also under the 
heading AghAldji, which is undoubtedly the 
dydddox ov of tho Greeks, and the Ayallochum of 
the Romans. The substance is now known to the 
Arabs by the names ‘éd-es-salib, ‘dd-en-nadd, 
‘ud-el-bakhir, and el-‘uid-el-komdrt. 

The order Aquilariacess supplies several trees, 
which produce commercial aloes wood. ‘The most 
noted of these is Aquilaria Agallocha, Roxb., a 
native of Northern India, which grows to a height 
of 120 ft. Aguilaria secundaria, of China, pro- 
duces some of the varieties alluded to by Avicenna. 
It is a well-known fact that the fragrance of the 
wood of the species of re ade is developed by 
decay, a process which is hastened by burying the 
wood, as above alluded to by Avicenna. While 
we have no positive proof that the aloes wood is 
the aromatic intended by the Heb. original, there 
is no good reason why it should not be. The 
similarity of ’ahdléth to dydddoxov is sutticient to 
establish a strong probability in its favour, and 
in the absence of any other probable candidate 


it may be received with a fair measure of 
confidence. 

It must be understood that the above-mentioned 
plant has no connexion philologically or botani- 
cally with Excwcaria agallocha, D.C. of the order 
of Kuphorbiacesw, an acrid, poisonous, non-aromatic 
plant. Nor has it anything to do with the officinal 
Aloes, of the order Liliacew, a plant not alluded 
to in the Bible. 

There remains the difficulty of the passage in 
Nu 24° ‘as yardens by the river’s side, as the 
trees of lign-aloes (o°>7x) which the Lord hath 
planted, and as cedar trees (a17x) beside the 
waters.’ The LXX has rendered the word cxnval 
as if written oda, which means tents; but besides 
the irregularity and inconsistency of the LXX in 
the translation of the word in the other passages 
in the OT, it would be strange that, in a triple 
parallelism of the intensive and climacteric 
order, beginning with gardens and _ ending 
with the prince of trees, the royal cedar, the 
word tents, instead of a kind of trees, should be 
interjected. We may dismiss this as wholly 
inprobable. 

e have also to remember that the same names 
may be used for more than one object in nature. 
This is pointed ont in detail in our article on the 
Algum. In the Eng. name Alve, for the plant now 
under consideration, and for the officinal Aloes, we 
have an instance of two very dilfcrent plants, of 
widely diverse properties, bearing the same name. 
Tt is then quite possible that the ¢ree of Numbers 
might be totally different from the aromatic sub- 
stance of the other passages. In Eng. the labiate 

enus Melissa is called balin. Impatiens is called 
alsam, Populus balsamifera, Vu., var. candicans, 
is called balm of Gilead, a very different plant 
from the balm of Gilead of Scripture, and the 
word ba/m is applied to many diverse substances. 
There is nothing, however, to prevent the supposi- 
tion that the tree of Numbers is that which pro. 
duced the substance of the other passages. Itis true 
that the tree is one of tropical Arabia, India, or 
China. But Balaam’s erontiny was uttered in full 
view of the tropical valley of the Jordan, where 
the climate would have made it quite possible to 
cultivate these trees. There is nothing to forbid 
the idea that this and other trees not now known 
in Pal. were cultivated in the then wealthy and 
populens Jordan Valley. At least twenty - five 
distinctly tropical wild plants are indigenous in this 
valley. { describing his bride, Solomon compares 
her with a garden in which were pomegranates, 
camphire (henna), spikenard, saffron, calamus, 
cinnamon, with all kinds of frankincense, myrrh, 
and ajl the chief spices (Ca 4! 34), Balaam might 
have looked over such a plantation when he made 
his tristich. 

On the other hand, it is not necessary to assume 
that he saw the trees to which he alludes, or that 
either he or the Israelites were familiar with them. 
In the climax he mentions the cedar, doubtless the 
cedar of Lebanon. It is unlikely that he had ever 
seen one. It is certain that the Israelites had not. 
But it was a well-known tree, and suitable for the 
comparison, The allusion to the ‘cedar trees be- 
side the waters’ shows that the picture is ideal and 
poetical, as cedars EN in dry places on the lofty 
mountain sides, and never by water-courses. The 
aloo tree might have been equally well known by 
reputation, although unfamiliar both to Balaam and 
the Israelites personally. It is quite certain that 
the spice trade was very active through the Syrian 
and Arabian deserts in ancient times, and the 
spices and aromatics therefore far more familiar 
to the people of the border lands of Pal. and Syria 
than now. So that whether the plants of Nu 
24° and Ca 4!3:}4 were cultivated or not, they 
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were well known, and comparisons based on them | Father, it seems to be confined to the Son in 


well understood. G. Ii. Post. 

ALOFT is found only in! Es 8% ‘and now is 
all Israel a.’; RVm ‘exalted,’ with a ref. to Dt 28% 
‘thou shalt be above (same Gr. word in LXX 
érdyw) only, and thou shalt not be beneath.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALONG.—In Jg 7}? we read ‘all the children of 
the enst, lay a. in the valley like grasshoppers 
(RV “locusts ”) for multitude,’ and in v.18 ‘the tent 
lay a.’ The same verb (=to fall) is used in Heb., 
and the Eng. phrase was prob. intended to have 
the same meaning in both phrases, andlang (Ger. 
entlang), at length, all the length. Cf. Jth 13% 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALPHA AND OMEGA.—This phrase is found in 
Rev 18 21622, In the first passage it is used of 
God the Father, in the other two of the Son. In 
the TR it wrongly appears in Rev 1". This 
phrase calls for treatment in two respects ; (1) as to 
its as (2) as to its meaning. 

. That the form of the phrase was familiar, or, 
at all events, easily intelligible from the outset, 1s 
clear from later Heb. analogies. But. before we 
touch on these it is worth observing that a kindred 
idiom is found in contemporary Latin literature. 
Thus in Martial v. 26 we find: 

Quod alpha dixi, Codre, pwenulatorum 
Te nuper, aliqua cum jocarer in charta ; 
Si forte bilein movit Ine tibi versus, 
Dicas licebit beta me togatorum. 
Cf. also ii. 57, and Theodoret, HE iv. 8, qpets per 
éxpnoducda Te dda péxpe roo w Amongst the later 
Jews the whole extent of a thing was often ex- 
ressed by the first and last letters of the alphabet, 
hus (Schoettgen, //or. /Tcb. in loc.) nk was a nanie 
of the Shechinah, because it embraced all the 
letters. Acc. to the Jalkué Jtub. fol. 17. 4 Adam 
transgressed the whole law noi ‘ao from aleph to 
tau: ace. to fol. 48. 4 Abraham observed the 
whole law from aleph to tau; and, fol. 128. 3, 
when God blesses Israel He does it from aleph to 
tau (i.e. the initial and closing letters of Lv 26°, in 
which the blessings on Israel are pronounced), but 
when Ife curses Israel He does so from vav to 
mem (see Lv 26'*#). We may therefore reason- 
ably infer that the title ‘Alpha and Omega’ is a 
Gr. rendering of a corresponding Heb. expression. 
2. The thought conveyed in this title is essenti- 
uly that of Is 44%, pons 3x7 pexa oe ‘Tam the first 
and [ am the last’ (cf. 414 43!°), The phrase thus 
signifies ‘the Eternal One.’ It is thus expounded 
by Aretas (see Cramer’s Catene Grace in NT on 
Rev 18; “Adda dia 7d dpxthy elvat, bre cal rd Edda 
dpxh trav dv ypduuare oroxeluw w did rd TédNos TAY 
avrav. dpxhv dé kal rédos rls ovK Av evvotoot 7d rpwros 
onpalvecOar nal rd toxaros; did rod mpwros dé, 7d 
dvapxos évvoeirat, ws kal dia rot ¢doxdrov 7d dredev- 
tyros. In Tertullian, Afonog. 5, there is the follow- 
ing interesting exposition: Sic et duas Grovcie 
litteras, summam et ultimam, sibi induit dominus, 
initii et finis concurrentium in se figuras, uti, 
quemadmodum A ad Q usque volvitur et rursus 
Q ad A replicatur, ita ostenderet in se esse et initii 
decursum ad finem et finis recursum ad initium, 
ut omnis dispositio in cum desinens per quem 
coepta est, per sermonem scilicet dei qui caro 
factus est, proinde desinat quemadmodum et 


Soe 
f. also Cyprian, Testim. ii. 1, 6, 22; iii. 100; 
Paulinus of Nola, Carm. 19. 645; 30. 89; Pruden- 
tius, Cathem. ix. 10-12. 
Corde natus ex Parentis, ante mundi exordium 
Alpha et 0 cognominatus, Ipse fons et clausula 
Omnium que sunt fuerunt quieque post futura 


sunt. 
Although in Rev 16 this title is used of God the 


Patristic and subsequent literature. 
Rk. Ti. CARLES. 

ALPHABET is a word derived from a/pha and 
beta, the names of the first two letters in Greek, in 
which they are meaningless, being adaptations of 
the corresponding Sem, letter-names aleph, an ox, 
and beth, a house. This etymology diaclodes much 
of the history of the A., which originated among a 
Sem. people, by whom it was transmitted to the 
Greeks and by them to the Romans, whose A., 
with a few trifling modifications, we still use. 

It is now known that all the alphabets in the 
world, some 200 in number, are descended from a 
primitive Sem. A., usually styled the Phen. A., or 
the A. of Israel. 

The universal belief, or possibly the tradition of 
the ancient world, as reported by Plato, Tacitus, 
Plutarch, and other writers, was that the Phooni- 
cians had obtained the A. from Egypt. This 
seemed 80 pees that after the hieroglyphic 
writing had been recovered and deciphered, repeated 
attempts were made to show how tie transmission 
might have been effected. ‘This, however, proved 
to be no easy task. At the time of the Heb. 
Exodus, the hieroglyphic picture - writing was 
already a venerable system of vast antiquity. 
Existing inscriptions make it possible to trace it 
back to the time of the 2nd dynasty, some 6000 
years ago, when it already appears in great 
perfection, arguing a prolonged period of ante- 
cedent development. Setting aside a multitude of 
ideographic picture-signs, there are about 400 
pictorial phonograms, of which 45 had emerged out 
of the syllabic stave, and had attained a sort. of 
alphabetic character ; that is, they either denoted 
vowels, or were capable of being associated with 
more than one vowel sound. Of these, 25 were in 
more universal use than the rest, and it was mainly 
out of these, as we shall see, that the letters of the 
A. were developed. 

To a French Egyptologist, Emanuel de Rongé, 
belongs the honour of having discovered the prob- 
able method by which the Sein. A. was evolved out 
of the Egyp. writing. De Rongé pointed out that 
the immediate prototypes of the Pheen. letters 
were not to be found, as had been supposed, in the 
pictorial Hicroglyphs of the monuments, or in the 
well-known cursive Hieratic of the Middle Empire, 
but in an older and more deformed Hieratic script 
which prevailed in the time of the Early Fmpire, 
—a, form of writing so ancient that it liad alread 
fallen into disuse before the Heb. Exodus. This 
obscure and dillicult script is chiefly known to us 
from a single MS., now in the National Library at 
Paris. It goes by the name of the ey Eue Prisse, 
having been presented to the Library by M. Prisse 
WAvennes, who obtained it at Thebes, where it 
was found in a tomb as old as the 11th dynasty. 
It is therefore older by many centuries than the 
time of Moses, older than the invasion of the Shep- 
herd kings, and older probably than the date 
usually assigned to Abraham. 

Forty-five of the Egyp. Hieroglyphics had 
acquired, as we have seen, a semi-alphabetic char- 
acter, and De Rougé contended that the Hieratic 
representatives of 21 of the most suitable of these 
Hheroglyphs were selected, and erp Ox es by 
some Sein. people as the prototypes of the A. they 
constructed, only one of the 22 letters being due to 
anon-Egyptian source. These Hieratic characters, 
traced from the Papyrus Prisse, are given in col. 2 
of the table, and the corresponding Hieroglyphs, 
which face the other way, will be found in fale 1, 

The oldest Sem. forms with which we are 
acquainted are shown in col. 3. In comparing 
them with their assumed Hieratic prototypes it 
must be remembered that they are not contem- 
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Ool. VIL Squark Heurxw, from Codex Babylonicus at St. Petersburg (016 a.D.). Col, VILL. Mopern Square Hesrew, 
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porary forms, but are separated by at least ten, or 
more probably by twelve centuries, a period during 
which ponaileralle differences of form must almost 
necessarily have arisen, in addition to which the 
Hieratic forms are cursive, freely traced on papyrus 
with a brush, while the Sem. letters are lapidary 
types, engraved with a chisel upon stone or bronze, 
which would entail differences of form similar to 
those which exist between our printed capitals 
A, B, FE and the script forms a, 6, e of our modern 
handwriting. his alone would account for the 
alterations in the shapes of such letters as daleth, 
heth, resh, or mem, the change from a cursive to a 
lapidary type causing the characters to become 
more are he in size and inclination, bold curves 
being simplified, closed ovals becoming triangles 
or squares, and the curved sweeping tails becom- 
ing straight and rigid lines. 

“or 21 of the 22 [etters of the Sem. alphabet De 
Rougé has found a prob. Hieratie prototype, in 18 
cases tuking the normal Egyp. equivalent of the 
Sem. sound, and in 3 instances only, aleph, beth, 
and zayin, having recourse to a less usual homo- 

hone. [none case he fails. The peculiar guttural 
brewing denoted by the Sem. letter ‘ayin did not 
exist in Evyp. speech. For this letter no Egyp. 
prototype We been discovered, and it is supposed 
that it was an invention of the Semites, the symbol 
Obeing regarded, as the name suggests, as the 
picture of an ‘eye,’ (See No. 16, col. 3.) 

How, when, or by whom the Sem. A. was 
thus evolved from ie Egyp. Hieratic it is im- 
possible to say with precision. ‘The possible limits 
of date are believed to lie between the 23rd and 
the 17th centuries B.c. Jt seems probable that the 
development was effected by some Sem. pone 
who were in commercial intercourse with the 
Egyptians,—possibly, it has been conjectured, the 
Semites of 8. Arabia, possibly the Hyksos, if 
these Shepherd kings were Semites, and not, as 
is now supposed, of Mongolian race, hardly the 
Hebrews, who seem to be excluded by the limits 
of date, but most probably a Phon. trading 
colony settled on the shores of Lake Menzaleh in 
the Delta. On the Egyp. monuments they are 
called Fenekh (Phoenicians), and also Char or Chal, 
a name used to designate the coast tribes of Syria. 
The native land of the Char was called Kaft, 
whence part of the Delta was called Caphtor, or 
the ‘greater Kaft.’ If the A. arose in Caphtor 
it would easily spread to Phoenicia, and then to 
the kindred and neighbouring races. 

The art of writing must, however, have been 
known to the Hebrews at an carly period of their 
history. Iliram, we are told, wrote a letter to 
Solomon, and David wrote a letter to Joab. From 
the lists uf the kings and dukes of Edom, preserved 
in Gn 36 and 1 Ch 1, we gather that the Edomites, 
at the time when their capital was taken by Joab 
in the reign of David, possessed state annals, going 
back to a remote period. The list of the encamp- 
ments of the Israelites in the Desert, given in 
Nu 33, cannot have been handed down by oral 
tradition ; while it is the only incorporated docu- 
ment in the Pent. which we are expressly told was 
written down by Moses, and its geogr. correctness 
has been curiously confirmed by recent researches. 
The census of the congregation preserved in Nu 1-4 
and 26 is also manifestly a very ancient written 
record which has been incorporated in the text. 
All these documents were presumably written in 
the primitive Sem. A. But the discoveries of the 
last few years have led scholars to believe that 
non-alphabetic writing of another kind was used 
in Pal. done before the Exodus, as early as the 
reign of Khu-n-Aten, the recent excavations at 
Lachish and the discoveries at Tel el-Amarna 
proving that the governors of the Syrian cities 


corresponded with the Egyp. kings in a cursive 
form of the Babylonian cuneiform. 

The oldest known forms of the Sem. letters are 
shown in col. 3 of the table, where their names and 
their approximate phonetic valuesmay also be found. 

Thirteen may be represented by letters in our 
own: Alphabet. These are beth, gimel, daleth, he, 
zayin, kaph, lamed, mem, nun, samekh, pe, resh, and 
tau, which correspond to our letters 6, g, d, h, 2, k, 
l, m, n, 8, Fe r,and ¢. The other nine letters repre- 
sent sounds which we do not exactly possess. Of 
these, two are called ‘linguals,’ or ‘emphatics,’ 
namely, feth, a gutturalised ¢, which is called the 
emphatic dental, and gade, a gutturalised s, called 
the emphatic sibilant. The letter koph was not 
our if ut a & formed farther back in the throat, 
and here represented by &. ‘There are also four 
‘faucal breaths,’ ’aleph, he, Leth, and ‘ayin, of 
which ‘aleph, the lightest, was a slightly explosive 
consonant, heard in English after the word No! 
when uttered abruptly, and nearly equivalent to 
the spiritus lenis of the Greeks ; ‘ayin was a sound 
of the same kind, but harder than’aleph, approach- 
ine a g rolled in the throat; heth, pete the 
‘fricative faucal,’ was a continuous guttural, 
resembling the cA in the Scotch doch ; and he was a 
fainter sound of the same kind, approaching our 
h. The primitive sound of shin was probably that 
of our sh, but was subject to dialectic variation. 
Yod and vaw were semi-consonants, or rather 
consonantal vowels, usually equivalent to y and 4, 
but passing readily into 7 and w. 

None of the Sem. A.s have possessed syinbola 
for the true vowels, which are now denoted, not 
by letters, but by diacritical points, a notation 
essentially non-alphabetic, and not of any reat 
antiquity. The vowels in non-Semitic A.s, such 
as Greek, Zend, Armenian, Georgian, Sanskrit, 
and Mongolian, have been developed ont of char. 
acters representing the Sem. breaths and semi- 
consonants. ‘Thus the Gr. alpha, whence our A, 
was obtained from ‘aleph, the spiritus lenis; 
epsilon, whence our K, is from fe, an aspirate ; eta 
and our H froin heth, the fricative faucal; tota 
and our I and J from yod, a semi-consonant ; 
omicron and omega, and our O, from ‘ayin, the 
spiritus asper ; while upsilon and our U, V, W, Y, 
and F, came from va, a semi-consonant. 

Besides the absence of symbols for the vowels, 
most of the Sem. scripts, lleb., Syr., and Arab., 
agree in being written from right to left, the 
direction following the example of the prototype, 
the Hieratic of the Papyrus Prisse, whereas in 
the non-Sem. scripts the direction has mostly 
been changed. The Sem. A.s have also adhered 
to the primitive 22 letters, none of which have 
fallen into disuse, any additional notation required 
being effected by diacritical points, whereas in other 
scripts new forms have been evolved by differentia- 
tion, as in the case of our own letters V, U, W, Y, 
and If, which are all differentiated forms of the 
same symbol. 

The pictorial character of the Hieroglyphs had 
disappeared in the Hieratic of the Papyrus Priase, 
and hence it is no matter for surprise to find that 
the Egyp. symbols were renamed by the Semites, 
on the acrologic principle, by words significant in 
Sem. speech, the new names being dne to a resem- 
blance, real or fanciful, between the form assumed 
by the letter and some object whose name began 
with the letter in question, as in our nursery 
picture-books, in ait QO is an orange, S a swan, 
and Ba butterfly. Thus the first symbol was no 
longer ahom, the ‘eagle,’ as in Egyp., but became 
‘aleph, the ‘ox,’ from the resemblance to the front 
view of the head and hornsof that animal; and the 
13th, instead of being mu/ak, the ‘owl,’ becamemem, 
the ‘ waters,’ what had been the ears and beak of 
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the ow] coming to resemble the undulations of 
waves (see col. 2 and 3). The Sem. names are 
sometimes more aay explained by the Egyp. 
forms of the Papyrus Prisse than by those in the 
oldest Sem. inscriptions. The Sem. names are 
usually interpreted as follows: ’a/eph means an ‘ox’ ; 
beth signifies a ‘house’; and gumel, a ‘camel,’ the 
Hieratic form resembling a recumbent camel, with 
the head, neck, body, tail, and saddle, of which 
only the head and neck are preserved in the oldest 
Sem. letter; dalcth means a ‘door,’ not a house 
door, but the curtain forming the entrance to an 
Eastern tent; Ae signifies a ‘window’; vawis a nail, 

eg, or hook for hanging things on ; zayin probably 

enotes ‘weapons’; Aeth, a fence or ‘ palisade’; 
teth, from a root meaning curvature, is supposed 
to have been a picture of a coiled snake; yod is 
the ‘hand’; kaph the ‘palm’ of the hand, or the 
bent hand; damed is an ‘ox-goad’; mem, the 
‘waters’; nun, a ‘fish’; samekh is probably a 
prop or support; ayin is the ‘eye’; pe, the 
‘mouth’; zade is probably a ‘javelin,’ or perhaps 
a hook; soph is usually supposed to mean a ‘knot’; 
reshisthe ‘head’; shin, the ‘teeth’; tar, a ‘cross,’ 
or sign for marking beasts. It will be noticed that 
six of these names, gimel, he, yod, nun, pe, and 
samekh, must be very ancient, being most easily 
explained by reference to the Hicratic forms. 

he early history of the A. has to be recon- 

structed from inscriptions, many of which have 
only been discovered in recent years. Among the 
monuments of the older stage of the Phomn. A. the 
great inscription of Mesha, king of Moab, ranks 
first in importance. In 1868 Mr. Klein, of the 
C. M. S., visited the site of Dibon, the ancient 
capital of the kingdom of Moab. Here he wag 
shown a block of basalt, with an inscription in 34 
lines of writing. The interest excited by this 
discovery, and the rival efforts of the European 
consuls to secure the treasure, unfortunately aroused 
the jealousy of the Arabs, by whom the stone was 
broken into frayments, some forty of which have 
been recovered, enough to lay the foundation of 
early Sem. paleography. In thisinscription, which 
must be referred to the middle of the 9th cent. 
B.c., Mesha, in language closely akin to Bibl. 
Hebrew, gives an account of the wars between Israel 
and Moab, narrating more esp. those events in his 
own reign which took place after the death of Ahab 
in 853 B.c. ‘The year 850 B.c. has been general 
accepted by scholars as an approximate date for the 
record. Somewhat earlier, though of less historical 
importance, sre some inscribed fragments of bronze 
vessels, obtained from apa in 1876, which 
preved to be portions of two bowls containing dedi- 
cations to Baal Lebanon. They must have been 
carried off to Cyprus as a part of the spoils from a 
temple on Lebanon. The writing on one of the 
bowls proves on palwzographical grounds to be 
nearly of the same date as the Moabite inscrip- 
tion, while that on the other bow] exhibits more 
archaic forms of several letters, and may probably 
be older by a century, belonging to the close of the 
10th or the beginning of the I1th cent. B.c. It is 
from these bowls, supplemented by the evidence of 
the Moabite Stone, that the A. in col. 3 has been 
constructed. 

It is called the Israelitic A. in order to avoid 
confusion with a much later A., which, having been 
first known to scholars, usurped the name of the 
Heb. A. It cannot be too carefully rememberod 
that at successive periods in their history the 
Hebrews employed two A.s, identical in all 
essential particulars, but wholly unlike in the 
external appearance of the letters. From the 
earliest period of which we possess any knowledge, 
down to the captivity in Babylon, this Phen. A., 
of which the oldest monuments are the Moabite 


Stone and the Baal Lebanon bowls, must also have 
been the contemporary A. of the Hebrews. ‘This 
was ingeniously proved by Gesenius, long before 
these monuments were discovered. He contended 
that the earlier books of the OT could not have been 
written, as was formerly supposed, in what is 
now known as the Heb. A., since many obvious 
corruptions in the text could only have arisen from 
the errors of copyists, who confounded letters which 
are much alike in the old Phen., but are quite dis- 
similar in the square Hebrew. lor example, in the 
list of David’s mighty men, recorded in 2 S 23”, 
we have the name Leleb, which in the parallel 
passage in 1 Ch 11° appears as Heled. One of 
these readings is obviously corrupt, and the corrup- 
tion can only be due to the original record havin 
been written in the older or Vhoen. A., in whic 
the letters beth and dualeth differ so slightly as 
often to be hardly distinguishable, whereas in the 
later or square Heb. A. the letters 3 and 1 are 
aelakuuly distinct. Hence, he argued, the 
record must be prior to the Captivity, when, 
according to the Rabbinic tradition, the new A. 
was introduced. When Gesenius wrote, the evi- 
dence as to the nature of the older Heb. A. was 
scanty in the extreme, being limited to a few 
engraved gems in the Phan. A., supposed to be 
Heb. becanse of their bearing names apparently 
Jewish. Now, however, all doubts have been set 
at rest by the accidental discovery in 1880 of the 
famous Siloam inscription, engraved in a recess of 
the tunnel which pierces the ridge of Ophel, and 
brings water from the Pool of the Virgin to the 
Pool of Siloam. The inscription which records the 
construction of the tunnel is in six lines of writing, 
manifestly later in date than the Moabite inscrip- 
tion, though of the same type. On paleographical 
grounds it has been assigned to the reign of 
Munasseh, B.C. 685-641, thongh it is possible that 
it nay be as early as the reign of Hezekiah, and 
may refer to the conduit constructed by him at the 
end of the 8th cent., as recorded in? K 20” and 
2 Ch 32% This A. is of special interest, as in it 
most of the writings of the Jewish prophets must 
have been composed. This older A. lingered long, 
being employed on the coins of the Maccabees and 
on those of the Hasmonman princes. It survives as 
the sacred script of the few Samaritan families at 
Nablds, who still worship in their temple on Mt. 
Gerizim, and keep the Passover with the ancient 
rites. With this nes ek the old Phoon. A., the 
parent of all existing A.s, has become extinct. 
This earliest type of the Sem. A. graduall 
passes into another, somewhat more cursive, whic 
goes by the name of the Sidonian, its chiof repre- 
sentative being the ‘ha inscription on the magni- 
ficent basalt sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, king of 
Sidon, now in the Louvre, which is assigned to the 
end of the 5th cent. B.c. Out of this Sidonian 
type was evolved the Aramwan A., which was 
destined to replace the Pheen. after the decadence 
of the Phen. power. The preat trade route from 
the Red Sea and Egypt to Babylon passed through 
Damascus, Hamath, and Carchemish, and the 
trado fell into the hands of the Arameeans, the 
people of N. Syria. Hence, on the political decline 
of the Phoen. cities, the Aramrean language and A. 
became the medium of commercial intercourse 
throughout W. Asia. At Nineveh in the 7th cent. 
B.C., and at Babylon in the 6th, the Sidonian type 
begins to be replaced by the Arammwan, whose 
continuous development may be traced from the 
5th to the Ist cent. B.C., first on the coins struck 
by Persian satraps of Asia Minor, and then by the 
aid of mortuary inscriptions and papyri from 
Egypt, which carry on the record atioe the con- 
quests of Alexander had put an end to the Persian 
satrapies. An inspection of col. 4 in the table will 
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show that the chief characteristics of the Aramaean 
A.—due evidently to the free use of the reed pen 
and papyrus—are a progressive opening of the 
closed loops of the Ietters beth, daleth, teth, ‘ayin, 
koph, et resh; while he, vau, zayin, heth, and 
taw tend to lose their distinctive bars. At the 
same time the script continually becomes more 
cursive in character, the tails of the letters curving 
more and more to the left, while the introduction 
of ligatures Ied to a distinction between the final 
and the medial or initial forms of certain letters. 
These changes, while they made writing easicr and 
more rapid, at the same time made it less legible. 

On the return of the Jews from the Bab. exile, 
the ancient A. of Israel, though retained on the 
Maccabean coins, and possibly in copies of the law, 
was gradually abandoned for the more cursive but 
far inferior Aramiean, which had become the 
mercantile script of the W. provinces of Persia, A 
Jewish tradition, preserved in the Talm., attributed 
this change to Ezra; but there can be no doubt that 
both scripts were for a time employed concurrently 
—the Aramman by the mercantile classes and the 
returning exiles, and the older A, by those who, 
like the Samaritans, had been left behind in the 
land, 

The older Phoen. style had fortunately been 
transmitted to the Greeks before the Aramivan de- 
formation had taken place. Consequently the Rom. 
A. which we have erie being a Western form 
of the Greek A., has retained in such letters as 
B, D, O, Q, BR, E, F, H those loops and bars whose 
disappearance in the Heb., Syr., Arab., and other 
A.s descended from the Araman, has contributed 
to make them so illegible. Our own capitals are, 
in fact, mnch nenrer to the primitive Phoen. or Isr. 
A. than any of the existing Sem. A.s, and it is 
to this retention of the archaic forms that they 
owe their excellence and ecneral Ee The 
closed loop of D and Rand the upper loop of B repro- 
duce the closed triangles of the earlier Sem. script, 
which were lost by the Aramicvan deformation, and 
are consequently much superior to the formless 
shapes 19.3 which we have in modern Hebrew. 

When the Selencidan empire had come to a 
close, the Aram:van broke up into national scripts, 
the A. of Eastern Syria developing at Bozra, Petra, 
and the Hauran into the Nabatwean, which was 
the parent of Arabic, while the Aramwan of N. 
Syria developed at Kdessa into Syriac, and that of 8. 
Syria, at Jerus. and Bab., into what is called Hebrew. 
The carly form of square Heb. used at Jerns. in 
the time of our Lord, with which He must Himself 
have been fainiliar, and in which probably the roll 
was written which He read in the synagogue 
(Lk 4‘), is given in col. 5 of the table. This A. has 
been obtained from monuments of the Lferodian 
period found in Galilee or at Jerus., all of which 
must be anterior to the siege by ‘Titus. These 
inscriptions are chiefly from tombs; but one of 
them, of special interest, is a fragment of one of 
the notices, enjoining silence and reverent be- 
haviour, set up, as we learn from Josephus, when 
the temple was rebuilt by Herod. 

The materials for the history of the Heb. A. 
during the period of the dispersion, from the Ist 
cent. to the 10th, when it practically assumed its 
present form, have been gathered from regions 
curiously remote. Some are from the Jewish 
Catacombs at Rome, many from the Crimea, others 
from the Jewish cemeteries at Vienne, Arles, and 
Narbonne in Gaul, at Tortosa in Spain, Venosa in 
Italy, from Prag, Aden, Tillis, and Derbend, and, 
not east in importance, the writing on some cabal- 
istic bowls found at Babylon, dating from the 4th to 
the 7th cent. A.D. (see col. 6). ‘he earliest exist- 
ing codex, the A. of which is given in col. 7, dates 
from the beginning of the 10th cent., when the 


letters had practically assumed their modern 
forms though not their modern aspect, the useless 
ornamental Bplces in our printed books (col. 8) 
being due to the schools of Heb. caligraphy which 
arose in the 12th cent. The square Heb. of our 
printed Bibles is thus one of the most modern ol 
existing A.s, and was not, as was formerly be- 
lieved, the most ancient of all. The forms of these 
letters are thus neither legible nor venerable. 
Their adoption was almost a matter of accident. 
There were two styles, the Spanish and the 
German, and the latter was used in the Miinster 
rinted Bible, the types being imitated from those 
in MSS. then in ahien: The result is that our 
eyes are fatigued with the fantastic and vicious 
caligraphy of the I4th cent., a period when the 
odious black letter was developed ont of the 
beautifnl Caroline minuscule, to which in’ our 
printed books we have now fortunately reverted. 
So in Heb. it would have been much better to have 
reverted to the far superior forms of earlicr times, 
such, for instance, as those in use in the 8th cent. 
The earlier forms are better, because the letters are 
free from useless ornamental flourishes which are 
so trying to the eyes of students and compositors, 
and are more legible and more distinct. As in the 
case of our own vicious black letter, some characters 
are assimilated so as to be difficult to distinguish— in 
particular 1 beth, 2 kaph; 1 nun, 1 gimel; 3 daleth, 
rresh; 9 kaph tinal, } nun final; r vau, rcayins or 
of 0 samekh, and o mem final; while na and n 
stand for h, A, and é. 

Six of the Heb. letters gradually acquired an 
alternative softer aspirated sound, and the harder 
primitive sounds are now denoted by an internal 
point (Dugesh lene) 2119 58 A, representing the 
sounds 0, g, ¢, &, p, €, the same forms without the 
Dagesh, or with a superscript line called Aaphe, 
standing for bh, gh, dh, kh, ph, th. The letter 
shin also split up into two sounds, distinguished by 
diacritical points, ¥ approaching the sonnd of our 
s, and ¥ that of our sh. 

The vowel points are late and of little anthority. 
The Greck transliterations of Heb. names in the 
Sept. and in Josephus su'iice to prove that there 
were no vowel points in the copies of the Heb. Serip- 
tures then in use, and as late as the time of St. 
Jerome the Ifeb. vocalisation was only known by 
oral teaching. The Heb. points were suggested by 
those which had been introduced into $ yriag in the 
5th and 6th cent. A.D. They mercly represent 
the traditional pronunciation used in the syna- 
goyues of Tiberias in the 7th cent. A.D. (See art. 
LANGUAGE OF OT.) IsAAC TAYLOR. 


ALPHEDS, ’Addaios (Westcott and Hort, Jutrod. 
§ 408, assuming that the name is 1. transliteration 
of the Aramaic ‘bn, write it with the rough breath- 
ing, ‘AAdaios), occurs four times in the Gospels and 
once in Acts. As thus used it is the name of two 
different men. 

4. The father of the Apostle Matthew or Levi 
(Mk 2"), not elsewhere named or otherwise known. 

2. All the other references are evidently to 
another man (Mt 108, Mk 3, Lk 645, Ac 1%), who 
is represented ns father of James the apostle, second 
of that name in the list. 

A considerable controversy has long been carricd 
on as to whether this A. may be identified with the 
Clopas of Jn 19” and the Cleopas of Uk 2418 This 
question has been of specis! interest as involved 
in the discussion regarding James and the Brethren 
of the Lord (wh. see). Ewald boldly assnimes that 
the Clopas of John and the Cleopas of Luke are one, 
but maintains that the identification with Alphaus 
is an unreasonable confounding of a purely Greek 
with a purely Hebrew name (/itst. of Israel, vi. 
305, note 4). Mcyer affirms the identity of the 
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Clopas of John with the Aramaic ‘5bn, the Alphieus 
of the Synoptics. And Alford (on Mt 10°) regards 
the two (ireck names as simply two different 
ways of expressing the Hebrew name ‘pon. It 
scems better to distinguish the Cleopas of Luke 
from the Clopas of John. It is quite evident that 
Cleopas is simply a shortened form of Cleopater 
(KAeorarpos), like Antipas for Antipater. Lightfoot, 
indeed, while admitting this, still favours the 
identification of the two names. On the other 
hand, Clopas may with the highest probability be 
regarded as & simple transliteration of the Aramaic 
Halphai. Clopas (as in the Greek text and RV, 
not Cleopas as in the AV) is represented in Jn 
19% as the husband of one of the Marys who stood 
beside the cross. If we assume that four women 
are there referred to, there is no indication of any 
relationship between the wife of Clopas and the 
mother of Jesus. The synoptic passages, however, 
all mention among the women at the cross this 
sane Mary as the mother of James. There is no 
reason for supposing that this James, son of Mary, 
is any other than James the son of Alpheus. But 
the assumption that Clopas was husband of Mary 
and brother of Joseph, and the nsnal assumption 
that Mary was the sister of our Lord’s mother, are 
equally groundless, and have no support whatever 
from any statement in our Gospels. There seems 
no reason for supposing that James the little and 
James the brother of the Lord are one and the same 
person. Ensebius, indeed, mentions, on the autho- 
rity of cena tare: that Symeon, who succeeded 
James in the bishopric of Jerusalem, was son of 
Clopas the brother of Joseph; but Symeon is 
evidently regarded, not as a brother, but only as a 
relative, probably a cousin, of his predecessor James. 

uITeERATURE.— Besides the works referred to in tha text, sce 
Lightfoot, Gulatians, 10thed. London, 1890, p. 267; Mayor, The 
Epistle of St. James, 1802, p. xvif. See also an interesting and 
clever but perverse note in Keli, Jesus of Nazara, iii, 276. 

J. MACPITERSON. 

ALTAR.—i. ALTAR is the invariable rendering in 
the OT of nzr9* (Aram. 13909 Ezr 7'7), and in the 
NT of @votacripiov. In AV it also oceurs as the 
rendering of 5x77 (Ezk 43"), RV ‘upper a.’, and 
of beny (Ezk 4316 — Kethib Sanx), RV ‘a. 
hearth.’ In the NT Bwués is found once (Ac 17°) 
in the sense of a heathen a. This distinction 
is very clearly brought out in 1 Mae 1° ‘ they did 
sacrifice upon the idol altar (ért rov Bwudv) which 
was upon the altar of God (7. Ovotacrnplov).’ Simi- 
larly the Vulg. and early Lat. lathers avoid the 
use of ara, preferring altaria and altare. Another 
designation is met with, viz. jv, prop. ‘ table,’ 
Ezk 4172 44'6 Mal 17.) It would gis seem that 
the appellation 123, prop. ‘high place,’ may in some 
cases be used to express ‘a.,’ as Jer 73! (LXX rév 
Bwudy rod Tdgded), 2 K 23% (but here text is doubt- 
ful), ete. o305 Is 653 is wrongly rendered in AV 
‘a’ of brick’; RV ‘upon the bricks.’ In one or 
two places in the OT o319 of the present MT 
scems an alteration from an original a3y9. So 
clearly Gn 33”, and most probably 2 K 12. On 
the other hand, nar Bloat perhaps be restored in 
2 K 10% (Stade in ZAT'W. v. pp. 278, 289 f.). 

li. ALTARS IN PREHISTORIC TIMis.—According 
to the primitive conceptions of the nomad Semites, 
the presence of a deity was implied in every spot 
that attracted them by its water or shade, and in 
every imposing landmark that guided them in 
their wanderings. Every well and grove, every 
mountain and rock, had its presiding deity. The 
humble offering of the worshipper could be cast 
into the well, exposed upon the rock, or hung upon 
the sacred tree. It was thus brought into imme- 
diate contact with the namen therein residing. A 
great step in advance was taken when it was con- 


* Lit. ‘place of slaughter.’ 
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ceivod that the deity could not only reside in such 
objects of nature’s own creation as those above 
specified, but could be persuaded ‘to come and 
take for his embodiment a structure sct up for him 
by the worshipper’ (W. RK. Smith, Jée/. Sem. p. 
189). The consideration of this all-important 
advance belongs elsewhere ; it is suflicient to note 
here that recent researches, esp. those of Well- 
hausen and W. BR. Smith, have abundantly proved 
that the heathen Semite regarded the stone or 
cairn which he had himself erected, as a dwelling- 
place of a deity, a Beth-el (Sx-ma, ef. Gn 28"; for 
the significance of this passave, see PILLAR), & 
name which passed, through the Pheenicians as 
intermediaries, to the Greeks (Ba:r’vAcov) and 
Romans (befulus). Such a stone was termed b 
the Arabs, in the days before Islam, nusb (pl. 
ansdb), a word identical in origin and signification 
with the Heb. 33y> (AV ‘pillar’). Beside it the 
victim was slaughtered; the blood was either 
poured over the stone, or with part of it the stone 
was smeared, while the rest was poured out at its 
base, the essential idea in this primitive rite being 
that in this way the blood was brought into im- 
mediate contact with the deity who, tor the time 
being, had taken up his abode in the stone. 

Now there can be no doubt that the same primi- 
tive ideas were shared by the ancestors of the Heb- 
rews. Among them, too, the nusb or mazzeba must 
have been the prototype of the sacrificial a. ‘The 
rude Arabian usage is the primitive type out of 
which all the claborate a. ceremonies of the more 
cultivated Semites grew’ (Jtel. of Sem. Ist ed. p. 184. 
See also SACRIFICE). Even in hist. times we find 
among the Hebrews a survivalof the primitive ritnal 
above described. In the narrative of the battle of 
Michmash, Saul is shocked at the unseemly haste 
of his warriors in eating flesh ‘with the blood,’ 
and orders a great stone to be brought at which 
the beasts might be duly slain and their blood 
poured out at the extemporised altar, 

The next important step, the advance from the 
a. as a sacred stone to receive the blood of the 
victim to the a. as a hearth on which the flesh of 
the victim was burned in whole or in part, belongs 
to the history of SACRIFICE (Which see, and cf. 
Smith, ed. Sem. p. 358 tf.) 

If the above is a correct account of the evolution 
of the a. among the western Semites, the ditfer- 
entiation of pillar and a, must, as regards the 
inhabitants ot Pal., have taken place in the pre- 
historic period. ‘This seems the obvious conclusion 
from the existence, even at the present day, of 
immense numbers of megalithic monuments, the 
so-called menhirs and dolmens. ‘These charac- 
teristic remains of antiquity, so numerous in Moab 
and in the W. Hauran, must undoubtedly have 
played an important part in tho religious rites of 
those who reared them, and whom, for the present, 
we may assume to have been of a Sem. stock. The 
‘cup-hollows” on the table-stone of the dolmens, 
connected in many cases by a network of channels, 
must have been destined to receive the blood of 
the victiin.* 

iii, Prie-DEUTERONOMIC ALTARS. — A very 
marked distinction, as is well known, exists be- 
tween the attitude to sacrifice of the prophetic and 
priestly narratives respectively in our present Pent. 
The latter (P) limits sacrifice to the great central 
a.,t while the former (JE) relates numerous in- 

* Sce Conder’s report on the dolmen-flelds of Moab in P.K.F. 
Qu. St. 1882, p. 751%. ; alsoin Meth and Moab, chs. vii. and viii.; 
Syr. Stone Lore, pp. 42, 43, 70. Another rich field has been 
described by Schumacher, The Jatulan, p. 128 1f.; Across 
Jordan, p. 62ff. Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, rine. de [Art dans 
PAntiquilé, iv. p. 376 ff. 

t The difficult section (Jos 2210-33) seems best explained as an 
endeavour to reduce a narrative originally written from the 


idee wt of JE to an apparent harmony with the fundamental 
postulate of P. 
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stances of sacrifice being offered and a* erected 
from the earlicst times, and in many different 
places. Noah is represented as building an a. on 
quitting the ark (Gn 8”); Abraham erected 
several, viz. at Shechem (127), Bethel (128), Hebron 
(1318), and on a special occasion in ‘the land of 
Moriah’ (22%). Isaac (264) and Jacob (357) do 
likewise. Even Moses, according to this source, 
erects an altar at Hebineun (Ex 1715), and another, 
accompanied by twelve pillars (niay>), at Horeb 
(244), J therefore clearly knows nothing in its 
narrative parts of the exclusive legitimacy of a 
central a. With this position the law-code which 
it contains, the Saree Book of the Covenant 
(see Driver, LOT Q8If.), is in complete accord. 
In the locus classicus (Ex 20%) a plurality of as 
is clearly sanctioned : ‘in every place (RV) where 
I record My name, [ will come unto thee, and [ 
will bless thee.’ And the same holds good through- 
out the history of the Ifebrews until the time of 
Josiah. Again and again do we find a* built, u 

and down the country, either by the recognise: 

reliyious leaders themselves, or with their express 
sanction. ‘Thus, to mention but a few, Joshua 
builds an a, on Mt. Ebal (Jos 8%) in accordance 
with the injunction of Moses himself (Dt 27°), 
Gideon at Ophrah (Jy 674), and Samuel at Ramah 
(LS 7!7), Saul, we have already seen, extemporised 
an a. at Michmash, which the historian informs 
us was the first that Saul built, implying that this 
monarch had the merit of erecting several. David 
erected an a., by express divine command, ‘in 
the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite’ 
(25 228%). li jah, too, complains of the destruc- 
tion of the altars of J” as an act of sacrilege 
(1 K 19! '4), and had, but a little before, repaired, 
with his own hand, the a. of the Lord upon Mt. 
Carmel. ‘These examples are sutlicient to show that 
in pre-Deut. Israel a plurality of at was regarded 
as a matter of course, there Pang not the slightest 
hint of disapproval on the part of the narrators, or 
of any idea in the minds of the actors in the 
history that they were guilty of the violation of 
any divine command. 

Mea the oldest hist. records of the Hebrews, 
therefore, it is evident that local sanctuaries 
abounded throughout the country (see HIGH PLACE, 
and esp, | Sam. passim), the most essential feature 
of which was undoubtedly the a. on which sacri- 
fice was offered to the national God, J”. Of the 
form of these pre-Deut. altars we have no precise 
information. No doubt, as wealth and culture in- 
creased, the a', esp. at Bethel and the other great 
sanctuaries, Cai become more and more elabo- 
rate; 1..1t in more primitive times they were simple 
in the extreme. A heap of earth, either by itself 
(2 K 51") or with a casing of turf (see Dillmann on 
Ex 20%), a few stones piled upon each other, are all 
that was required. Simplicity is the dominant 
note of the law in the fundamental passage, Ex 
20%7-, It is there enjoined, moreover, that no tool 
shall be lifted to hew or dress the stone (cf. Dt 275, 
Jos 83}, 1 Mac 447). In this many modern investi- 
gators have seen a survival of the primitive idea, 
already explained, of a nwmen inhabiting the altar- 
stone, who would be driven out or perhaps injured 
by the process of dressing (Nowack, Archdol. ii. 
17; Benzinger, Archdol, 379). Another injunction, 
that the worshipper (for the command is not ad- 
dressed to the priests) should not ascend by steps 
(loc. cit.), is also a plea for simplicity. The a. must 
not be of such a height as to prevent the wor- 
shipper standing on the ground from manipulating 
his offering.* The evasion of the injunction by a 
sloping ascent was an afterthought. 


* Cf. the early narrative 1 K 28. where Joab is represented as 
grasping the horns of the a. (see below, Veds and at the same time 
standing by the side of the a. Also 2 K 617 ‘two mules’ burden.’ 


To what extent the still existing dolmens ie 
above) may have been used as a‘ in this period it 
is impossible to say. In the older narratives, how- 
ever, there are not a few instances of the earlier 
usnge of a single stone (1 S 64—v. is a later 
insertion—14*) or of the native rock as ana. (Jg 
6” and esp. 13% *° where wa v.!” is identified with 
napa v.%). The site of David’s a., we can scarely 
doubt, was the SakArah rock, now enclosed in the 
so-called mosque of Omar. The ‘stone Zoheleth 
which is by En-Rogel’ was also an ancient altar- 
stone (1 K 1°), Solomon, finally, at the dedication 
of the temple, is said to have converted the ‘middle 
of the court’ into a huge a. (1 K 8%), For Solo- 
mon’s brazen a., see ‘TEMPLE.* This a. was re- 
moved by Ahaz (2 K 16'-1*) to make way for the 
stone a. (note 7}3 v.1!) which he caused to be built 
after the model of the great a. of Damascus (93197, 
ef. v.in RV). Ahaz’a., rather than the brazen 
a. of Solomon, was in its turn the model for the 
a. of Ezekiel (cf. 433-37), 

Of the other at made by Ahaz we know nothing, 
nor of those set up b tee kings (2 K 23! Joc, 
cit.). As tothe a. to Baal which Ahab erected in 
Samaria (1 K 16°), we may assume that it re- 
sembled the a* erected by his Phoen, neighbours 
to the same deity (cf. Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. de 
Art dans VAntvg. iii. fig. 192 and passim). 

iv, Post-DEUTERONOMIC ALTARS.—The sanctu- 
aries and a‘, sanctioned, as we have seen, by the 
oldest law-code, ceased to be leyitimate on the 
adoption of the code of Deut. (Dt 121%). The 
centralisation of the cultus, which was the chief 
aim of the Deut. legislation, seems to have been 
attempted under Hezekiah (2 K 18%), but it must 
be admitted that the complete abandonment of the 
local da&moth was never un fait accompli until after 
the discipline of the Exile (1 IX 22%, 2 K 15%). In 
theory, foaret, the at, whether ‘upon the hills 
and under every green treo,’ or at places which had 
been seats of worship since the conquest, were no 
longer legitimate ; for sacrifice, as now for the first 
time officially distinguished from slaughter (Dt 
12), could only be offered with acceptance on the 
a. of the central sanctuary at Jerusalem. It is not 
impossible that, as Conder has suggested (see ref. 
above), it is to the reforming zeal of Josiah that we 
owe the fact that not a single dolmen has been 
met with in S. Pal. (cf. Cheyne, Jeremiah, p. 60). 
The history of the o., therefore, from this time 
forward is merged in the history of the temple. It 
must suffice here to note that, as soon’ as practi- 
cable, the returned exiles built the a. on its fees 
site (Ezr 3°), which a. continued in use until its 
desecration by Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mac 1%), 
Having by this act of sacrilege been rendered unfit 
for further use, it was taken down and another 
built in its stead (1 Mac 4%), The a. of Herod’s 
temple was the last built on Jewish soil. Accord- 
ing to Jos. (Mars, v. v. 6) it was built, in harmony 
with the ancient prescription, of unhewn stones. 
One other a. meets us in the history of the Jews; 
this is the a. erected by Onias Iv. in his temple at 
Leontopolis in Egypt (Jos. Wars, Vin. x. 3; Ant. 
X1IL. 1, 31), founding on a mistaken interpretation 
of Is 19", 

The a. of burnt-offering and the a. of incense, 
which play so important a part in the ritual legis- 
lation of the Priests’ Code (P), will be discussed 
in detail in the article TABERNACLE. See also 
TEMPLE. 

v. THE ALTAR AS ASYLUM. — An important 
function of the a. among the Hebrews remains to be 

* 'W. R. Smith’s view, that ‘it {s very doubtful whether there 
was in the first temple any other brazen a. than the two brazen 
pillars, Jachin and Boaz,’ 1s not supported by sufficient evidence, 
It. is, besides, difficult to see why only one of the two pillars 


should have had, on this theory, the functions of an a. assigned 
to it (el. Sem. i. pp. 358-359, and Note I, 406 f.). 
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noticed. The earliest legislation presupposes and 
confirms the sanctity of the a. as an cavlan. The 
right of asylum, however, is there limited to cases 
of accidental homicide (Ex 214), This use of 
the a., which is not confined to the Sem. peoples, 
is also a survival of the primitive idea of the a. as 
the temporary abode of a deity. In clasping the 
a., the fugitive was placing himself under the im- 


mediate protection of the deity in question. In 
this connexion, as well as in regard to an im- 


portant part of the fully - developed a. ritual 
(cf. Lv 4’), the horns of the a. are esteemed 
the most sacred part of the whole. It is difficult, 
however, to see how these could have formed part 
of the more ancient a. as prescribed in the Book of 
the Covenant (see above); yet their presence is 
ay attested in later times (cf. Am 3%, Jer 17), 
and the incidents recorded in 1 K 1”! 9%), The 
origin and primary significance of the horns are 
still obscure. Most recent writers seek to trace a 
connexion between them and the worship of 
J” in the form of a young bull (Kuenen, Jel. of 
Isr. i. 326; Stade, Benzinger, Nowack). In an 
case they are not to be regarded as mere append- 
ages, but as an integral part of the a. (see Dill- 
mann on Ex 27%). The view that they were 
originally projections to which the victims were 
bound, has no better support than the corrupt 
passage, Ps 11877 (for etek see Comm.). The 
comparison of the ‘horns’ of the Heb. with those 
of the Greek a. (evxépaos Bwuss) seems misleading, 
since the latter rather resembled the volutes of the 
Tonic capital (cf. art. ara in Daremberg et Saglio, 
Dictionnaire etc., tigs. 410, 418, 422). The famous 
stele of Teima, on the other hand, shows the 
‘horns’ rising from the corners of the a., and 
curved like those of an ox (see Perrot et Chipiez, 
op. cit. tome iv. p. 392, Eng. tr. (see below] vol. i. 
p- 304). 


LiTRRATURE.—Of the earlicr literature the standard work is 
John Spencer’s De legibus Heb, ritualibua, etc. 1685. Of the 
modern works the most important are the works on Hebrew 
antiquities by De Wette, Ewald (Kng. tr. 1876), Nowack (l/eb- 
raische Archdologie, 1894, Band ii. Sacralalterthtimer, § 73 {7.), 
and Benzinger (Ifeb. A rchdologie, 1884, § 62, Die altisrael. Heilig- 
thiimer, etc.), and the more general treatises of Wellhausen 
(Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, ili., Reste arab. Jleidenthums, 1887), 
and, in particular, W. R. Smith’s Religion of the Semites, 1889 
(2nd ed. 1895). The student should also consult the standard 
work of Perrot and Chipioz, Itstotre del Art dans CAntiquité, 
tome iii. PAénicte, iv. Juddée, etc. (Eng. tr. J/tst. of Art in 
Phanicia, 2 vols. 1885, List. of A. tn Judea etc., 2 vols, 1890). 

A. R.S. KENNEDY. 

AL-TASHHETH (novrbx, AV Al-taschith), Pss 


57. 58. 59. 65 (titles). See PSALMS. 


ALTOGETHER is now only an adv., but was at 
first an adj., being simply a stronger ‘all.’ Asan 
adj. it is found in Ps 39° ‘ Verily every man at his 
best state is a. yennty 3 Is 10° ‘Are not my 
peices a. (RV ‘all of them’) kings,’ and perhaps 

u 1618, Of its useas an adv. noticeable examples 
are Jer 30", where ‘I will not leave thee a. un- 
punished’ is given in RV ‘I will in no wise leave 
thee unpunished’; Ac 26”, where ‘ both almost and 
a.’ isin RV ‘whether with little or with much’ after 
the Gr. ; and 1 Co 5", where ‘not a.’ (Gr. ob rdvrws) 
is taken by commentators in two directly opp. 
senses, cither ‘not wholly,’ or ‘not at all’; RV 
gives the first in text, the second in marg. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ALUSH (wi>x).—A station in the journeyings, 
occurs only Nu 3314. (See SINAI.) 


ALYAN (ndy).—Son of Shobal, a Horite (Gn 36%). 
he name appears in 1 Ch 1“ as Alian (yy). It is 
clearly the same as Alvah (my) in Gn 36", which 
aniears in 1 Ch 1 as Aliah (my), one of the 
‘dukes’ of Edom. Knobel compares the name with 
that of a Bedawin clan Alawin, said by Burckbardt 
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to be dwelling north of the Gulf of Akabah. See 
Dillm. in loc. H. E. RYE. 


ALWAY, ALWAYS.—Alway (i.e. ‘all the way’) 
is originally the accus. of duration, ‘all the 
time’; while always is the genit. of occurrence, 
‘at all times.’ And although by 1611 this dis- 
tinction was vanishing, there ure some undoubted 
instances in AV. Cf. Mt 28% ‘Lo, Jam with you 
alway,’ with Ro 1 ‘I make mention of you always 
in my prayers.’ RV gives alway for always at 
Ac 24'6, 2'Th 12; and always for alway at Col 4° 
apparently capriciously, for these changes oblite- 
rate the distinction noticed above. When the dis- 
tinction was lost, always drove alway out of use. 

J. LLASTINGS. 

AMAD (nyey), Jos 19° only.—A city of Asher. 
The site is doubtful ; there are several ruins called 
‘Amid in this region. 


AMADATHUS, Ad. Eat 12° 161”, 
DATITA, 


AMAIN onl 
fied a.’ (so RV, Gr. els puyhy dpunoayr). 
ing is ‘at once, precipitately.’ 


AMAL (5ry).—A descendant of Asher, 1 Ch 7*, 
See GENEALOGY. 


AMALEK, AMALEKITES (pbpy, ‘pbey). —A 
nomadic Arabian tribe, occupying the wide desert 
region between Sinai on the south and the southern 
borders of Palestine on the north. This district 
corresponds to what is now called the wilderness of 
Et-Tih. The Amalckites are represented as per- 
petually at feud with the Israelites, though such 
closely connected tribes as the Kenites and Keniz- 
zites appear from the first as friendly, and ulti- 
matoly as peaceful settlers in the midst of the 
possessions of Israel. 

leferences to the Amalekites appear very early 
in the OT history. In the account of the cam- 
paigns of Chedorlaomer of Klam and his confeder- 
ates in Gn 14, ‘the country of the Amalekites’ 
near Kadesh is described as the scene of one of 
those desolating wars. Henystenberg, followed by 
Kurtz, maintains that this does not imply that 
the Amalekites were in existence in the dave of 
Abraham, but only that this country, lying be- 
tween Kadesh and the land of the Amorites, after- 
wards known as ‘the fields of the Amalekites,’ was 
at that early period overrnn and destroyed by 
Chedorlaomer. Had there been no other ine of 
the extreme antiquity of the Amalekites, this ex- 
planation might perhaps be accepted. But we find 
again in the chant of Balaam (Nu 24”) that 
Amalek is described as ‘the first of the nations,’ 
which seems almost certainly to mean a primitive 
people to be reckoned among the very oldest of 
the nations. Most recent scholars are agreed in 
assigning to the Amalekites a high antiquity. 
This is the conclusion to which such passages as 
those referred to would naturally lead. The only 
reason why an attempt should be made to put any 
other interpretation upon these words is the idea 
that, in Gn 361, the descent of the Amalekites is 
traced from Amalek, the grandson of Esau, and 
their origin thus brought down to a later period 
than thatof Abraham. It is exceedingly hazardous 
to build any argument of this sort on an occasional 
statement in a genealogical table reproduced from 
some unknown source, seeing that it is impossible 
to determine what the point of view of the original 
compiler may have been. In many cases such 
genealogical lists seem intended to set forth simply 
certain interrelations of tribes, so that, though terms 
indicating personal and family relationslips are 


See HAMME- 


in 2 Mac 122? ‘the enemies... 
‘The mean- 
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used, the names do not always belong to persons his- 
torically real. All that we need understand by this 
introduction of an Aimalek, son of Eliphaz by a 
concubine, is that Mimna the Horite, the concubine 
referred to, represents the importation or incor- 
poration of a foreign and inferior, probably a servile, 
element into the pure Edoimite stock, the Lorites 
being one of the tribes forming that federation, 
embracing the Amalekites, conquered by Chedor- 
laomer. 

The region in which the Amalekites first appear 
in history, near Kadesh, lies just about a day’s 
journey south of Hebron, on the undulating slopes 
and plain at the foot of the mountains held 
by the Amorites. It may be supposed that a 
branch of the tribe had settled there, or had begun 
to engage in agricultural pursuits. When driven 
forth from their possessions by the conqueror, they 
no doubt returned to their old wandering modes of 
life, and rejoined their brethren who moved about 
through the wide extent of the great desert. 

The first meeting of the Israclites and the 
Amalekites took place in the southern part of the 
Sinaitic peninsula. At Rephidim, a broad plain to 
the north-west of Mount Sinai, the Amalekites 
came out against the Israelites, and a battle ensued 
which lasted throughout the whole day. Joshua 
commanded in the fight, and Moses on the hill top 
held up his rod in the sight of the people as the sign 
from God that they would conquer ie Lis might 
(ix 178'8), The Amualekites dma at this tine 
acted in a peculiarly bitter and exasperating 
manner towards the Israelites, harassing them on 
their rear, and entting off the weak and the weary 
(Dt 25"), In consequence, the Aimalekites, to a 
greater extent than any of the other Can. and 
neighbouring tribes, were placed under the ban, so 
that J” Himself, as well as His people, is repre- 
sented as solemnly swearing eternal feud against 
them. 

The defeat of the Amaleckites evidently put the 
fear of the Isravlites upon the robber nomad tribes 
of the desert for a time, so that they were un- 
molested during their advance to Sinai, and during 
their year’s encampment there, as well as during 
their subsequent march northward to the southern 
border of Pulestine at Kadesh. It was the intention 
of the Israelites to enter Palestine from the south, 
and so from this point, Just outside of the southern 
boundary of Palestine, spies were sent to examine 
the land, and to bring back a report as to whether 
an entrance from that point was possible, and if so, 
how best the invading forces might conduct the 
campaien, ‘These spies on their return reported 
that th Amalekites dwelt in the Jand of the south 
in the valley, te. in the southern portions of the 
region afterwards occupied by Judah and Simeon 
(Nu 13” 14”), in the neighbourhood of the lowland 
Canaanites and the highland Hittites, Jebusites, 
and Amorites. ‘The Amalekites are represented 
as the leaders of the confederate Canaanites who 
resisted the entrance of the Israelites into the south 
of Palestine (Nu 148), They were evidently 
at that time of considerable importance, and must 
have been for a long period in possession of those 
territories only a little way north of the district in 
which we find their ancestors, or, at least, a branch 
of the same great nation, settled in the days of 
Abraham. 

The bitter opposition shown by the Amalekites 
to the Israelites at Sinai and in Southern Pales- 
tine was distinguished from that of the other tribes 
by this, that they were really at the head of the 
confederated clans already in possession of the land, 
and the struggle between them and the invaders 
was to determine the whole future of the rivals, 
the success of the one necessarily meaning the utter 
destruction of the other. ‘It was the hatred,’ 


says Ewald (History of Israel, i. 250), ‘of two rivals 
disputing a splendid prize which the one had 
previously posseesee and still partially possessed, 
and the other was trying to get for himself by 
ousting him.’ The bitterness must lave been in- 
tensified by the secession to the ranks of Israel of 
such branches or families of the Amalekite stem as 
the Kenites and Kenizzites. ‘These two fuiilies, 
with Jethro and Caleb respectively at their head, 
were the ancient allies of Israel, and ultimately 
settlers in the land. The defeat of the Israelites 
may have secured for the Aimalekites and their 
immediate neighbours peace and prosperity through- 
out a whole gencration. When they were again 
attacked if was by a people already in possession 
of the northern regions, now pressing southward. 
How far they were interfered with by Judah and 
Simeon is not recorded, but it would appear that 
even after the Israelitish occupation of ie country 
the Amalekites in considerable numbers maintained 
possession of the plateau and hilly regions in the 
extreme south. 

In the time of the Judges, however, we mcet 
with the Amalekites in the company of the 
Midianites, as nomad tribes roaming about among 
their old desert haunts, and pursuing their old 
tactics of harassing peaceful agriculturists. When 
the crops sown by the Israclites were ripening, 
the Amalckite marauders descended and reaped 
the harvest, so that the unfortunate inhabitants 
were impoverished and discouraged (Jg 6°). They, 
along with the Ammonites, were allies of the 
Monbites in their conflict with Israel, and no doubt 
suffered in the defeat of the Moubites at the hand 
of Ehud (Jg 39), 

During this same period, it would seem that a 
branch of the Amalekite tribe had secured a 
settlement in Mount Ephraim. Virathon, the 
residence of the judge Abdon, some 15 miles 
south-west of Shechem, bore the name of ‘the 
Mount of the Amalekites,’ or had in it a hill 
so called (Jp 12"). The settlers who had thus 
given their name to the hill belonged in all proba- 
bility to a branch of the Amalekites, who, about 
the time that some of their brethren settled in the 
south of Palestine, in what was afterward assigned 
to Judah, pressed farther to the north, and secured 
possessions among other Canaanite tribes in the 
very centre of the land. This is more likely than 
the sugvestion of Bertheau, that these Amalekites 
of Ephraim were remnants of those expelled by the 
men of Judah from their southern settlements in 
the days of Joshua, They had evidently been some 
considerable time in possession before localities 
came to be popularly known by their name. ‘This 
view is ville confirmed by the words of Deborah 
in her song (Jg 54), ‘out of Ephraim came wey 
down whose root is tm (not against, as in AV) 
Amualek.’ The land of Ephraim was the territory 
once possessed by the Amalekites. 

In the early years of his reign, Saul was commis- 
sioned to carry on a war of extermination against 
the Amalekites and their king Agag (18 15). This 
was intended to be the execution of the sentence 
wassed upon them in the days of Moses (Ex 17's, 
Na 24%) 1b 25'7-%), No living thing belonging to 
the Amalekites was to be spared. This great 
battle was evidently fought in the south of Judah, 
as the pursuit is described as extending from 
Havilah in Arabia, far to the east, to Shur in the 
west of the desert on the border of Egypt. When 
worsted in battle they evidently passed over the 
southern boundary of Palestine, and betook them- 
selves to their ancestral] haunts in the wild desert. 
During the period of their residence as a settled 
people in Southern Judah, they had a capital 
city, Ir-Amalek, ‘the city of Amalek’ (1 8 155), 
Robber bands of the yet unsubdued nomad Amalek. 
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ites of the desert, during the time of David’s sta 
among the Philistines, sacked Ziklag, in the terri- 
tory of Simeon, outside of the southern boundary 
of Judah (1 S 30). These were overtaken by 
David, and only 400 young men on swift camels 
succeeded in making their escape. The reference 
to the Amalekites in 2 8 8), in the list of spoils 
dedicated to God by David, is probably to this 
sameincident. From this time onward the Amalek- 
ites seem to have been regarded as no longer 
formidable; and even as raiders from the desert we 
find no further trace of them. The last mention of 
them in the OT occurs in 1 Ch 4%, in the days of 
Hezekiah. There it is said that ‘the remnant of 
the Amalekites that escaped,’ and who had con- 
tinued till that day in Mount Seir, were smitten 
by 500 of the Simeonites, who took possession of 
their Jand. That the Amalekites are not men- 
tioned in Gn 10 is regarded by Dillmann as proof 
that before the time of the writer they had sunk 
into insienificance. 

Outside of the OT we have no reliable accounts 
of the Amalekites. In the works of the Arabian 
historians very extensive and detailed reports are 
given of the progress and achievements of the 
Amalekites ; but these, as Néldeke has convincingly 
shown, are eredible only in so far as they are based 
on the statements of the historical books of our 
own canonical Seriptures. 


LITERATURE.--—A very admirable and comprehensive sketch is 
given by Bertheau in Schenkel, Bibellexicon, Leipz. 1869, vol. i. 
111-114. See also Dillmann, Com, on Genesis, on chs, x. and 
xxxvivj Ewald, Jfist. of Tsrael, Eng. tr. 1876, vol. i. 109f., 
250f.; Kurtz, Mistory of the Old Covenant, Eng. tr. 1859, tii. 48- 
b0; Noldeke, Ueber die Amalektiler und einige andere Nachbar- 
volher der Isruclitcr, 1864, 


J. MACIHERSON. 
AMAM (crx), Jos 15° only. —An unknown city 
of Judah, in the desert south of Beersheba. 


AMAN.—1. (Axav A) Is mentioned in ‘Tobit’s 
dying words as the persecutor of Achiacharus, 
To 14% Cod. B, however, has "Addu; & Nadap; 
Ttala, Nabad; Syr. Ahab. Possibly the allusion 
ix to Haman and Mordecai. 2. Est 12% 1611, 
Sce HAMAN. J.T. MARSHALL. 


AMANA (7jpx), Ca 48.) Probably the mountains 
near the river Abana or Amana, being connected 
with Hermon and Lebanon; or clse Mount 
Ainanus in the nurth of Syria. 

C. lt. CONDER. 

AMARIAH (anzs, sax 63” hath promised ’).— 
4. 2 Ch 19", high priest in the reign of Jehosha- 
phat, appointed b ae chicf justice ‘in all matters 
of the ee as Zebadiah, ‘the ruler of the louse 
of Judah,’ was ‘in all the king's matters.’ (Is this 
a precedent for the joint rule in later times of 
Zerubbabel and Joshua?) 2,3. In a genealogy in 
1 Ch 68-15. 0-62) Br 71-5) beyinning with Aaron and 
ending with Jehozadak at the Captivity, which 
seems as much intended to be a list of the high 
priests as 1 Ch 3!-14 is of the kings of Judah, and 
which appears to be the basis of Josephus’ very 
corrupt hsts (Anét. Vit. i. 3, X. vill. 6), the name 

occurs twice—(a) 1 Ch 675? grandfather of 
Zadok, and therefore a younger contemporary 


of Hli. OF this man we have no other record; see 
ABLATHAR. (8) 1 Ch 6", Ezr 7°, 1 Es 8°, 2 Es 1? 


(Amarias in Apocr.), son to the Azariah who is 
said to have ministered in Solomon’s temple. If, 
as is probable, this remark applies to the previous 
Azariah, then this Amariah may be the same as 


No. 1. But great uncertainty hangs over these 
lists. In Ezr 7!-5 six names are omitted, perhaps 


by homoioteleuton; in the full list’ important 
names (c.g. Jehoiada, Zechariah, the Azariahs con- 
temporary with Uzziah and Hezekiah respectively, 
Urijah) are omitted; the succession ‘Amariah, 


Ahitub, Zadok’ occurs twice; only three high 
priests are given between Amariah under Jehosha- 
pet and Hilkiah under Josiah. 4. A priest clan, 
ourth in the list of 22 in Neh 12 (v.?), who ‘went 
up with Zerubbabel’ ‘in the days of Jeshua,’ and 
in the list of 21 (v.’), ‘in the days of Jotakim,’ 
and fifth in the list of those who sealed to the 
covenant under Nehemiah (Neh 108). This clan 
is probably identical with that of ‘Iimmer,’ the 
sixteenth course in David’s time (1 Ch 24'*), and 
one of the four families of priests mentioned in 
‘the book of the gencalogy of them which came up 
at the first’ (zr 2°97 Neh 7, Meruth | Es 5%, 
A ’Eppnpov), and in the time of Ezra (zr 10); 
see ABIJAH, No. 4. 5. 1 Ch 23! 245) a Kohathite 
Levite in David’s time. 6. 2 Ch 315, a Levite in 
Hezekiah’s time, one of the six assistants to Kore, 
‘the porter at the east gate, who was over the 
freewill offerings of God.’ 7. Ezr 10%, a man of 
Judah of the sons of Bani (1 Ch 9°), one of those 
who ‘had taken strange wives.’ 8. Neh 114, a man 
of Judah, ancestor to Athaiah, who was one of those 
‘that willingly offered themselves to dwell in 
Jerus.’ 9. Zeph 1', great-grandfather of the pro- 
phet, son to Hezekiah, perhaps the king. 
N.J. D. WHIte. 

AMARIAS (A ’Ayaplas, B ’Apapfelas), 1 Es 8°.~-An 
ancestor of Ezra in the line of high priests, father 
of Ahitub. Called Amariah, Ezr 7°, 


AMASA (xy2y ‘burden’ or ‘burden bearer ’).—1. 
The son of Ithra an Ishmaelite, and of Abigail the 
sister of king David. The first mention of him is 
in connexion with the rebellion of Absalom (2 8 
17”), who made him leader of his army. Joab, at 
the head of the king's troops, completely routed 
him in the forest of Ephraim (2 8 18%8), David 
not only pardoned him, but gave him the command 
of the army in ee of Joab (2 8 19%). When 
he came to lead the royal forces against Sheba and 
his rebel host, he was treacherous} y slain by Joab 
at ‘the great stone of Gibeon’ (28 20°79), 2, An 
Ephraimite who opposed the binging into Samaria 
ay the Jewish prisoners, whom Pekah, king of 
Israel, had taken in his campaign against Aliaz 
(2 Ch 282), Rk. M. Boyp. 


AMASAI (‘vey).—1. A Kohathite, 1 Ch 6%: *, the 
eponym of a family, 2 Ch 29% 2. One of the 
riests who blew trumpets on the occasion of 

avid’s bringing the ark to Jerus., 1] Ch 15%. 3, 
One of David’s offivers at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12", pos- 
sibly to be identified with Amasa, No. ). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AMASHSAI (‘ovny, perhaps a combination of the 
reading ‘vny, *ocy).—AV Amashai, Neh 11% <A 
priest of the family of Imimer. 


AMASIAH (":p>y).—One of Jehoshaphat’s com. 
manders, 2 Ch 1738. 


AMAZED.—Amaze has a much wider range of 
ineaning in old ing, than in modern. In conformity 
with its derivation (a@-nutze) it expresses confusion 
or perplexity, the result of the unexpected ; but 
this may give rise to a variety of emotions. 41. 
FEAR: Jy 20" ‘When the men of Israel turned 
again, the men of Benjamin were a.’ 2, AWE: Mk 
10** ‘And they were in tho way going up to Jerus. ; 
and Jesus went before them, and they were a. ; 
and as they followed they were afraid.’ 38, EXCITED 
WONDER: Lk 5% ‘they were all a.’ (Gr. ekoracts 
@\aBev Gravras; RV ‘amazement took hold on 
all’), 4 Dxrpression : Mk 148 ‘(Jesus) began to 
be sore a., and to be very heavy.’ Amazement 
oceurs twice in AV, the ee preeon in Ac 3! of , 
great joy ; in 1 l 3° of great fear. 

J. HASTINGS, 
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AMAZIAH (myox, snrscx).—1. The name of a 
king of Judah who suececded his father Jehoash 
upon the assassination of the latter (c. 800. B.c.). 
The chief interest of his reign centres m his wars 
with Edom and with Israel (2 K 14, 2 Ch 25). In 
the first of these campaigns, Edom, which had 
revolted from Judah during the reign of Jehoram, 
the son of Jehoshaphat, suffered a severe defeat 
m the Valley of Salt, and the capital Sela or Petra 
fell into the hands of the enemy (2 K 147). lated 
by this success, Amaziah challenged to a conflict his 
neighbour Jehoash, the yvrandson of Jehu. This 
powerful monarch showed no anxiety to try con- 
clusions with his presumptuous rival, to whom he 
addressed the ralleknGen parable of the thistle and 
the cedar (vv.2), Amaziah, however, stung by the 
moral of this parable, refused to listen to the well- 
meant advice, and rushed blindly upon his fate. 
At the battle of Beth-shemesh the forces of Judah 
were utterly routed, and the king himself taken 
prisoner. Jehoash followed up his victory by 
Se ee Jerusalem, partially destroying its walls, 
}" laging the temple and the palace, and carrying 

ack hostayes to Samaria (vv.!"4). How long 
Amaziah survived this humiliating defeat, it is not 
easy to decide. ‘The statement (2 K 141”) that 
he outlived Jehoash fifteen years can hardly be 
correct, and there seem to be suflicient reasons for 
considerably reducing the number of years (twenty- 
nine) assivned to his reign by the chronological 
system pees in the Books of Kings. His reign 
apoue to have synchronised almost exactly with 
that of Jehoash, as that of his successor did with 
the reign of Jeroboam i. There is not « little 
plausilnlity in the conjecture of Wellhausen, that 
the conspiracy which issued in the murder of 
Amaziah at Lachish had its origin in the popular 
dissatisfaction with his wanton attack upon Israel 
which cost Judah so dear. The death of Amaziah 
should probably be dated ¢. 780 B.c., the year when 
there is reason to believe his son Azariah or Uzziah 
ascended the throne. 

Besides the stristly historical details which he 
borrows from 2 Kings, the Chronicler adds certain 
particulars, the purpose of whose insertion 13 
evident (2 Ch 25% 46)" (Qn these additions see 
Graf Die geschichtlichen Bucher des A.7. p. 157 1¥., 
and Driver, LOT, p. 494.) 

2. The priest of Jeroboam IL. who opposed and 
attempted to silence the prophet Amos when the 
latter delivered his message at the sanctuary of 
Bethel (Am 7?!" See Amos). 8. A man of the 
tribe of Suneon (1 Ch 4), 4 A descendant of 
Merari (1 Ch 6%), 

J. A. SELBIE, 

AMBASSADOR.—Three Heb. words are some- 
times tr. Sumbassador’ in RV of OT: 1. app, a 
general term for messenger, used for (a) messengers 
of private men (2 1K 5!) ; (0) messengers of God= 
angels (see ANGEL); (c) messengers of kings or 
rulers=ambassadors (2 KC 19°, 2 Ch 35”!), though 
sometimes tr. ‘messengers’ in RV (Dt 2%, Nu 20'). 
2. V¥, apparently a synonyin of 1 (Pr 13!"; ef. 257), 
hence=hierald or messenger from court (Is 18? 
57°), and metaphorically an ‘ambassador’ of J” 
(Jer 494; cf. Ob v.24). In Jos 9* the reading of 
RVin is to be preferred. 3. wba, properly an 
interpreter, and so used in Gn 424; ef. Job 33” (2); 
hence tr? in Is 4377 (in theocratic sense) ‘inter- 
preters’ RV text, ‘ambassadors’ marg.; in 2 Ch 
325! ‘ambassadors’ text, ‘interpreters’ marg. 

Ambassadors were not permanent oflicials, but 
were chosen from attendants at court for special 
occasions (see 2 K 19"), ‘heir evil treatment was 
rerarded then ax now as a | ae insult to king and 
people (28 10'8). In the Apocr. the general term 
dyyedos, ‘messenyer,’ is often used even in dealings 
with courts (Jth 17'3', | Mac 1% 7), but during the 


AMEN 


Maceabwan speriod, when embassies were frequently 
sent, the ordinary Gr. words for ‘ambassadors’ are 
employed ; mpeoBeurhs (1 Mac 137 142!-"*), rpecBeus 
(1 Mac 97 11° 1314), and wpeoBira (2 Mac 11), he 
word mpeoBela, ‘ambassage’ (XV Apocr.), occurs In 
2 Mae 4%. In NT (Lk 14°, 2 Co 5”, Eph 6%) the 
use is metaphorical. G. W. THATCHER. 


AMBASSAGE, mod. embassy; in AV only Lk 
142, but RV adds Lk 19'* (AV ‘messave’) where 
the same Gr. word (apeoBela) is used. The meaning 
is not a message sent by ambassadors, but the 
ambassadors themselves, In 1 Mue 14% the mean- 
ing is ‘message’ (Gr. Adya, KV ‘ words’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

AMBER.—See MINERALS. 


AMBUSH, from in (which becomes i before 4, 
whenee am) and boscus, a bush, wood, thicket, is 
used in various shades of meaning. 41. The abstract 
state of lying in wait in order to attack an enemy 
secretly. Jos 8! ‘(Joshua) set them to lie in a. 
between Bethel and Ai.’ 2. The place where the 
a. is set, or the position thus assumed. Jos 87 ‘Ye 
shall rise up from the a.’; 1 Mac 9” RV ‘ And they 
rose up against thei from their a.’ 3. The men 
that form the a. Jos 88 ‘the a. arose quickly out 
of their place’; Jer 51)? ‘ prepare the ambushes’ (m. 
‘liersin wait’) The mod. military term is am- 
buscade. Ambushment, meaning a body of troops 
disposed in ambush, is used in 2 Ch 138? ; also 
ambushments in 2 Ch 20 (RV ‘liers in wait’; 
but RV gives ambushment in Jos 8 for ‘lie in 
ambush,’ and in Jy 9° for ‘lying in wait’). 

J. HASTINGS. 


~AMEN.—This word found its way bodily from 
the Heb. (j2x) into the Hellenistic idiom through 
the LXX, and strengthened its hold later on by 
its more copious use in the version of Symmachus. 
It is derived from j2x he propped, in Niphal (re- 
flexive) he was firm. So the adverb jrx, firmly, 
came to be used, like our surely, for confirmation, 
in Various ways. 

(1) It is used for the purpose of adopting as one’s 
own what has gust been sard (this answering seuse 
being apparently the orig. one, Nu 5**)=‘so is it,’ 
or ‘so shall it be,’ rather than the less compre- 
hensive ‘so be it,’ though ‘so be it’ is occasionally 
the prominent meaning (Jer 28°) The word is 
limited to the religious atmosphere, being, on 
human lips, an expression of faith that God 
holds the thing true, or will or can make it 
truce. Thus after the ‘oath of cursing,’ recited 
in Nu 5”, there is added, both in the orig. 
Hebrew and in the Greek of Sym., ‘The woman 
shall say, Amen, Amen,’ the word being doubled 
for omphasis; where the LXX, however, has the 
inadequate yévorro, yévorro, so be wt, as is the case 
in nineteen ont of the twenty-three passages where 
the Heb. word oceurs in this connexion: of the 
rest, three have dujy, and the fourth dAnéds. It is 
put also into the mouth of the people at the end of 
each curse uttered on Mount Ebal (Dt 27). At 
the close, likewise, of public prayers, thanksgivings, 
bencdictions, or doxologies the people used to say 
Amen (Neh 8%, Amen, Ainen); not, apparently, 
however in the services of the temple, where the 
response was different (Edersheim, Mem le Service, 
p. 127), but certainly in the services of the syna- 
yorue (Ps 41", ¢ g., and Schiirer, HJP NU. ii. 78, 82), 
That this custom passed over fron: the synagogue to 
the Christian assemblies we gather from 1 Co 14%, 
where St. Paul speaks of 1rd dun, the (customary) 
amen uttered by the listeners at the close of the 
extempore thanksgiving. 

(2) It is used in confirmation of one’s own prayers, 
thanksgivings, benedictions, doxologies. Before 
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NT the word occurs only at the end of a private | 


prayer in To 88, and at the end of a personal 
ascription in the last verses of 3 and 4 Mae. The 
personal doxological or ascriptional usage is much 
more frequent in NT (e.g. Ro 1° 95), and, outside St. 
Paul and the pee. it is the only N'T usage. In 
St. Paul’s Epistles the word sometimes concludes 
prayer for, or a benediction upon, his readers; but, 
except in Ro 153 and Gal 6!*, it is a later addition. 
Sonctines, as in Rev 7, it is apparently intro- 
ductory to a doxology, but is, in reality, confirma- 
tory of a previous doxology. So also in Rev 22” it 
is a believing acceptance of the previous divine 
affirmation. 

(3a) It is used once aé the close of an affirmation of 
one’s own, to confirm it solemnly in faith: Rev 1’, 
where it is the trustful climax of the more limited 
val, yea (the bare personal confirmation): ‘ Yea, 
verily [He shall so come].’ (3b) The use of Amen 
to introduce one’s own words and clothe them with 
solemn allirmation may be called an idiom of 
Christ: 10 is a use confined entirely to Him in 
sucred literature, But the practice of the evan- 
gelists in this matter is not uniform, ‘The Synopt- 
ists give invariably dui Adyw, the Fourth Gospel 
as invariably ayy duny Adyw. Again, Matthew is 
richest in the phrase, using it thirty times; Mark 
less rich, using it thirteen times; Luke least so, 
using it only six times; elsewhere he gives narrower 
substitutes (ands thrice, éx’ dAndelas once, val 
once), or more usually the simple Aéyw. The 
signal difference in Luke may be ine partly to the 
non-Hebraic stamp of his readers. The double amen 
of wtroduction in John has its parallel elsewhere 
in the double amen of conclusion, instances of which 
have already been cited. But the invariableness 
of the doubling, as opposed to the invariableness 
of the single amen in the Synoptists, can be put 
down only to an idiosyncrasy of the writer, though 
he need not be unhistorical in all or even in many 
of his instances; for it is worthy of notice that all 
the sayings in question are peculiar to Jolin exeept 
137) (| Mt Lk) and *% (i) all Synopp., but Lk Adyw 
ony): See Hogg in JQR Oct. 1896. 

ut Christ’s uniqueness in using it as a word of 
wtroduction runs parallel with the uniqueness of 
its connotation when He does use it. (a) tt ig never 
the expression of His own (accepting or expectant) 
faith; it is rather an expression calling for faith; 
this view is supported by the invariable accompani- 
ment Adyw tyutv. ‘He makes good the word, not 
the word Him’ (Cremer, HVérterbuch, 8th ed. pp. 
145, 146). (8) Consequently, in His mouth, it has 
generally to do with His own person, either (a) as 
Messiah, or (6) as demanding faith in His Messiah- 
ship in spite of outward appearances and mistaken 
views: 1t points not merely to intellectual or 
eventual verity, but to the fact that either the 
thing is true in Him or He will make it or keep it 
true. So it is the amen of fulfilment in Him or by 
Him, or the amen of paradox, or both (cf. Mt 5'8 
16% 2151 2613) and other passages cited in Cremer). 
It is intelligible, therefore, nee the evanvelists 
preferred to leave auhyy untranslated; for Luke’s 
occasional dd7n0ds, like LAX -yévoro, is but a 
partial equivalent for what Christ meant by the 
word, See Nestle in Expos. Times, viii. (1897) 190. 

(4) In close relation to Christ’s usage, so under- 
stood, is the use of amen as a name or description 
of Christ and of God: of Christ, Rev 3, ‘the 
Amen, the faithful and true witness’ (cf. 2 Co 1%, 
where the yea, the promise, is in Christ, and the 
Amen, the ratification, is through Him): of Cod, 
Is 656 (twice), ‘the God of the amen,’ #.e. of faith- 
fulness and truth (if the Heb. adverbial points be 
correct: see Cheyne on the passage); LXX (in- 
adequately) : Tov Oedw rdov dAnOuwdy (cf. ddrnOuwés and 
duty, Rev 37-14), J. MASSIR. 
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AMERCE. — Dt 22" ‘They shall a. him = in 
(Driver, ‘they shall fine him’) an hundred 


shekels of silver’; and 2 Ch 363 RV ‘and a? (AV 
‘condemned’) the Jand in an hundred talents of 
silver.’ In Ex 21°7, Ain 28 RV translates the same 
verb (jy) * fine.’ J. HASTINGS, 


AMETHYST.—Sce SToNEs, (PRECIOUS). 


AMI (‘ox=jiox Neh 7°).—The head of a family 
of ‘Solomon’s servants,’ zr 2°57, 


AMIABLE (=Jovely, and now used only of per- 
sons) is applied to God’s dwelling-place m= Ps 84} 
‘How a. are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts’(RVim 
‘lovely’; asat Ph 48 Rheims Bible has ‘ whatsoever 
amiable,’ AV ‘whatsoever things are lovely’). Cf. 
Howell (1644) ‘They keep their churches so cleanly 
and amiable.’ J. WASTINGS, 


AMITTAI (‘ary ‘truc’).—Father of the prophet 
Jonah, 2 IK 14, Jon 1. 


AMITY, friendly relations between two nations, 
L Mae 12'* (RV ‘friendship’). See ALLIANCE, 


AMMAH (ax), 2 5 27! only.—A hill near Giah, 
in the wilderness of Gibeon. It was probably to 
the east of Gibeon above the Jordan Valley, but 
the name jias not been recovered. 

C. R. CONDER. 

AMMI (‘2y=‘my pceople,’* LXX dads pov).—--The 
name which is to i applicable to Israel in the 
time of restoration; Lo-ammi(=not my people), the 
name given in the first instance by Losea to 
Gomer’s third child, but in the prophetic fragment, 
Hos PP" [in Heb. 21), referred to the people of 
Isracl, is, according to the author of the fragment, 
to be replaced by the name Ammi of exactly 
opposite import, in sign of the changed relation of 
the people to J”. See Lo-AMMI. 

G. 3B. GRay. 

AMMIDIOI (B‘Appldio, A, ‘Apeldacoc: in Swete’s 
text with the hard, but in Fritzsehe’s with the 
soft breathing; AV Ammidoi).-~Of the three 

arallel lists (Ezr 2-=Neh 7=1 Es 5) which give the 
amilies which returned with Zerubbabel from 
captivity, that in 1 Ks (5°) alone mentions the 
Ammidioi. It has been suggested that they are 
the men of Humtah (Jos 15° apn, A Xaypara), It 
may be questioned whether either the Chadiasai or 
Ammidioi were mentioned in the original Heb. 
lists, for it is to be noticed that in the case of these 
aloneis the gentilic form used ; otherwise through- 
out the list we have equivalent expressions of the 
Heb. ... "32, ... WIN, €.g. vlot Pédpos (v.°), ol ex 
Bero\w. G. B. GRAY. 


AMMIEL (5x‘ny ‘kinsman is God’).—4. Son of 
Gemalli, and spy of the tribe of Dan (Nu 13" P), 
2. Father of Machir (see art.), 2 S 94 1737, 3. 
According to the Chronicler, the sixth son of Obed- 
edom, who with his family constituted one of the 
courses of doorkeepers in the time of David; to 
them was allotted charge of the S. gate (of the 
temple) and the storehouse (1 Ch 26, esp. vv.5 35), 
Presumably, therefore, Ammiel was the name of 
a division of the doorkeepers in the time of the 
Chronicler—c. B.C. 300. f. Driver, LOT 500f. ; 
Graf, Die Geschicht. Bich. d. A.T. 213-247, esp. 
242 f., 246f.; Gray, Stud. in Leb. Proper Names, 
ch. ili. p.49ff 4 1 Ch 3% See ELIAM. 

G. B. GRAY. 

AMMIHUD (many ‘kinsman is majesty ’).—1. 
An Ephraimite, father of Elishama (see art.), Nu 
120 218 748-58 1022 (P), Presumably identical with A. 


* For fuller discussion of the meaning of this name, and the 
following names beginning with Ammi, see NAMES, PROPER. 
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son of adan, 1 Ch 7°. 2. A Simeonite, father of 
Shemuel (see art.), Nu 34° (P). 3. A Naphtalite, 
father of Pedahel (see art.), Nu 34°89 (P). 4. Aceord- 
ing to the Aerd of 25 13° and the AV, A. was the 
niune of the father of David’s contemporary, the 
GesInuite king Talmai. The Aethibh, tollowed by 
RV, reads wroy- the closely similar letters n and 9 
replacing aand 7 Between the two readings it is 
difficult to decide; for while the Herd is hetter 
supported, the Aethith, as a name occurring 
vowhere else in OT, is the harder reading. 5. Son 
of Omri, father of Uthai (1 Ch 9+). 
G. B. GRAY. 
AMMIHUR (ursy).—See AMMIHUb, No. 4. 


AMMINADAB (anyry ‘kinsman is generous,’ or 
pethaps ‘my people is generous,’ B ’ApevaddZ, 
A?’Apwadas; in NT Mt 4 (and Lk 3%?) Apwaddp, 
whence the name in AV of NT is spelt Aminadab). 
—1. Aetording to the genealogy in Ruth, which 
vives David's ancestry, Amminadab was son of 
tain and father of Nahshon (Ru 4!-=1 Ch 2! Mt 
14); as father of Nahshon he is also mentioned in 
Nu 23-7! 104 (PP). Through his) daughter 
Elisheba he beeame father-in-luw of Aaron, Ex 6% 
(P). 2. According to 1 Ch 6% A. was son of 
Kohath and father of Korah ; but in other state- 
ments wbout Kohath’s children (eg. Ix 6", Nu 3}, 
1 Ch 6*) A. is not mentioned ; moreover, elsewhere 
Tzhar appears as son of Kohath and father of 
Korah (Ex 61?!) 1 Ch 6"). There can be little 
donbt, therefore, that A, has accidentally replaced 
Ivharin 1Ch 6"; this may have arisen in compiling 
the list from a fuller list of the Kohathites which 
mentioned the connexion of A. (No. 1) with thern. 
3. According to the Chronicler (1 Clr 15) 
another A, was chief of a Levitical house in the 
days of David; he is described as a son of Uzziel, 
who was one of the sons of Kohath (1 Ch 62). 

G. B. GRAY. 

AMMINADIB (3°3 ‘2) occurs in AV and RVm of 
avery obscure passage, Ca 6! my soul made me 
like the chariots of Amminadib’? RV and AVm 
do not regard the term as @ pr. name, but render 
‘iny soul set me on (RV among) the chariots of my 
willing (RV princely) people.’ In Kantzseh’s tr. 
of OT the passage is omitted from the text, and is 
rendered ina footnote, ‘Mein Verlangen [ver-] 
setzste mich anf die Waven meines Volkes, eines 
Edlen, with the remark that it is quite unin- 
telligible in its present context. ‘The great variety 
of interpretation and exegesis of the words will be 
found exlubited in Reuss’ A 7, v. 391 ff ; ef. Hitzig, 
da. Hohe Lied, 82 f., and comm. of Delitzsch, Ewald, 
Batteher, Zockler, Octth, ete. See SonG OF SONGS, 

J. A. SELBIE, 

AMMISHADDAI (ceey Skinsman is Shaddai,’ 
see GOD).—A Danite, father of Ahiezer (sec art.), 
IN eee Oe), 


AMMIZABAD (a2rs3 ‘kinsman (or, my people) 
has made a present’).—Son of Benaiah, for whom 
he appears at limes to have otfciated ; but the 
statement in the only passage (L Ch 27°) where he 
is mentioned is obscure. G. B. Gray. 


AMMON, AMMONITES (‘sx773, }ev-up; in the 
inseriptions, Bit-Amuinéin). — A people oceupying 
territory cast of the Jordan, between the yee 
on the south and the Jabbok on the north. The 
land lying farther to the south, separated from 
them by the Arnon, was the possession of the 
Moabites. Before the arrival of the Israelites at 
the plains of Moab, the Ammonites had been driven 
hack from the Jordan banks by an Aimorite tribe 
from the west under Sihon. These Aimorites estab- 
lished a kingdom, carved out of the Ammonite terri- 
tories, with Ueshbon as their capital. In this way 
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a strip of land along the eastern bank of the river, 
varying in breadth from 20 to 30 miles, ceased to 
be regarded as belonging to the Ammonites, and 
was assigned to the transjordanie tribes of Reuben 
and Gad. The original territories of the Ammon- 
ites, extending from the Arnon to the Jabbok, 
and reaching to the eastern bank of the Jordan, 
had in earher years been held by a giant race 
ealled Zamzummim (Dt 2!*#1), to whoin it seems 
that Og, king of Bashan, also belonged (Dt 3"). 

As to the origin of the children of Ammon, an 
account is given in Gn 19"8, which has been inter- 
preted by some as genuinely historical, and by 
others as a reminiscence of a certain family rela- 
tionship, coloured by bitter hostility and national 
hatred. The latter position is maintained by such 
distinguished and moderate excgetes as Dilhnann 
and Bertheau ; but by them the myth is regarded 
as historically justified, and indeed sugeested, by 
the lustful character and irregular habits of the 
Ammonites, On the other hand, Delitzsch perti- 
nently asks how such an origin can be assigned to 
the narrative, seeing that their supposed descent 
from Lot is made the one ground ta; exceptional 
treatment of the Ammonites and Moabites (Dt 
dey. The story of their origin certainly does 
not afford occasion for contemptuous or hostile 
treatinent. This can be accounted for only by their 
unbrotherly conduct towards Israel, which cansed 
such delay and hardship on the eve of the entrance 
into the promised Jand (Dt 284). It appears to 
Delitzsch that the lewdness and moral corruption 
Which characterized their later history resulted 
from their tainted origin, rather than sugested 
the story of that origin as viven in our Scriptures. 
In any case, we must regard this notice as indicating 
a close relationship between the Ammonites and 
the Israclites. That such a family connexion 
really did subsist between the two nations is con- 
firmed by the fact that almost all the names of 
Moabite and Aimmonite persons and places that 
have coe down to us are casily IEG by 
the use of a Hebrew lexicon. From this eirenin 
stance Nautzseh quite fairly concludes that these 
nations cannot be reckoned among the Arab tribes, 
bnt must have a place given them among the raecs 
allied to the Hebrews. ‘ 

The naine by which they were first known was 
‘children of Ammon.’ Only in the literature of 
very late aves do we find the name Aminon used 
asx the designation of the people (Ps 837). In 
this very late, probably Maccabmran, psalm * (the 
only place in OT outside the Pent. in’ which 
Lot’s name is found), a list is viven of ten tribes 
confederated in) open and cant Opposition to 
Israel at the re-dedication of the teinple, in which 
the names of Ammon and Moab oceur. Tt jis then 
said of all these confederates that ‘they have holpen 
the children of Lot.’ This latter designation is no 
doubt intended to apply to the Ammonites and 
Moahites. The meaning of the name Bené-Ammi, 
literally ‘sons of my people,’ points to derivation 
from parents both aE whom were of one race. 

The statement in Nn 21) that ‘the border of 
the children of Ammon was strong,’ + coming after 
a description of the destruction of the Amorites by 
the Israelites as reaching to that border, is under- 
stood by Kantzsch and others as indicating the 
reason why the Israelites did not carry their con- 
quests farther east, and as therefore opposed 
to Dt 2!% which makes Isracl avoid conflict 
with the Ammonites in consequence of a divine 
command. The earlier passage, however, may 
be read as giving the reason why Sihon and his 

*See Ewald, History of Jarael, i. 812, and Cheyne, Origin of 
the Pealter, 1891, p. 97. 

t Dillmann and many others read here s1y° ‘Ja‘ver’ for 


Ty ‘strong.’ 
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Amorites had not pushed their conquests beyond 
this strip of land, with the possession of which they 
had rested satisfied. The Ammonites had retreated 
before the Amorites within the natural fortresses 
of their inland mountain region. But though they 
had thus under compulsion abandoned the fruitful 
Jordan Valley, the Ammonites never ceased to look 
upon the whole sweep of country down to the river 
banks as rightfully theirs. Some 300 years after 
the conquest of the land by the Isr., the king 
of the Ammonites made the unreasonable claim 
that they should restore to him the country that 
had been taken so long before, not from his fore- 
fathers, but from their Amorite conquerors (Jg 
1135), This the Israelites, under the brave Gilead- 
ite chief Jephthah, refused to do, inflicting upon the 
Ammonites and their allies a most humiliating and 
ernshing defeat.* Previousto this, foreighteen years, 
tlhe Ammonites had harassed those who occupied 
the coveted district; and so successful had they 
been in this that they were encouraged to venture 
across the Jordan, and there held in terror the war- 
like tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim. 
While this is reported primarily and mainly to 
show the depth to which the Israclites had sunk, 
it also affords proof of the prowess and military 
importance of the Ammonites. 

When we next hear of them, in the early years 
of king Sanl, the children of Ammon form a 
owerful nation under a capable ruler, king 

ahash. One of the first distinetions in battle 
gained by Saul was his defeat of Nahash and the 
Ammonites, and the deliverance of the inhabit- 
ants of Jabesh-gilead, to whose city they had 
laid siege (1S 11). The LXX text here reads 
that this conflict took place about a month after 
Saul had ascended the throne. During the earlier 
vurtb of the reien of David, hostilities between 
fare and Ammon ceased, because in the time 
of his trouble, Nahash, either this same mon- 
arch or perhaps his successor, ‘showed kindness to 
David? (28 104), On the death of David’s friend, 
messengers were sent to condole with his son 
Hanun, who, suspecting that they were spies, 
treated them infamously, so that David was obliged 
fo enter upon a war to wipe out the insult that 
had been put upon his ambassadors. The sense- 
less conduet of the Ammonite monarch evidently 
awakened among the Tsraehtes all the old bitter- 
ness, so thatin the hour of victory David and his 
men lost all control of themselves, and inflicted 
upon the vanquished children of Ammon the most 
erucl and revolting barbarities (2 8 127%), Their 
capital, Rabbath-Ammon, was taken by Joab, 
David’s commander-in-chief, though he gave the 
honour to the king. This city (in Maccabiean 
times known by the name of Philadelphia), one of 
the cities of the Decapolis, lay about 20 miles east. 
of the Jordan, just outside the eastern border of 
the territory of Gad, at the southern spring of 
the Jabbuk. 

After the division of the kingdom, the country 
that had been taken from the Ammonites natur- 
ally fell with the rest of the transjordanic terri- 
tory to the nation of the ten tribes. The 
Ammonites, however, soon took advantage of 
the weakness of the divided kingdom to assert 
again their independence. They also joined eagerly 
with the Assyrians in their attack on Gilead, 
obtaining increase of territory as the reward of 
their service; and subsequently, when ‘Tiglath- 
pileser defeated the Reubenites and Gadites, the 
Ammonites seem to have been allowed to reoceu y 
fetces at least, of their old territory on the 
anks of the Jordan (2 K 15%, 1 Ch 5%). The 
cruelty which they practised in the war against 


* Acc. to some modern critics, however, Jg 112-28 is a late in- 
terpolation (Moore, Judges, p. 288). 


Gilead as allies of the Syrians is described as having 
been committed with the object of getting their 
borders enlarged; and for this, and for their 
malignant exultation over Israel’s fall, they are 
denounced by the prophets (Am 1%, Zeph 2°%, 
Jer 49'-7, Ezk 21°), We have a detailed 
account (2 Ch 20) of hostilities between the Am- 
monites, at the head of a powerful confederacy, 
and the southern kingdom of Judah under Jehosha- 
phat. Great preparations had been made for this 
campaign, which was intended to be decisive; but 
suspicions of treachery among the allies turned the 
arms of the panic-stricken hosts against one another 
in a great slaughter, so that the children of Judah 
did not require tu draw a sword. 

After nearly 150 years we again find the Am- 
monites at war with Judah (2 Ch 275), when they 
were thoroughly beaten by Jotham, and laid under 
a heavy tribute. During the years in which 
Judah was tottering on the verve of overthrow, 
the Ammonites appear among the vassal tribes 
used by Babylon to harass and plunder those that 
had revolted from her sway (2 K 24%), After the 
overthrow of Judah, Baalis, the king of the Am- 
monites, entertaining still the old unconquerable 
enmity towards the Jews, sent Ishmael, a man 
remotely connected with the royal family of 
Judah, who had been resident in the country of 
Ammon, to murder the popular and successful 
governor Gedaliah, under soi the Jewish colony, 
consisting of those who remained in the land of 
Judah, had begun to prosper (2 K 25%, Jer 404), 
In the days of Nehemiah, the Ammonites were 
active in their opposition to the Jews, maliciously 
endeavouring to hinder the building of the walls of 
the city and the restoration of the temple (Neh 4). 
Three hundred years later, in the time of Judas 
Maccabieus, the Ammonites joined the Syrians 
weainst the Jews. The Jewish (ger went through 
Gilead and inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
Ammonites and their confederates under their com- 
mander Timotheus (1 Mac 5%). The Ammonites 
are referred to by Justin Martyr, about the middle 
of the second Christian cent., as even then a 
numerous people; but not more than a century 
later Oriven speaks vaguely of them, as of Moabites 
and Edomites, classing them all with the Arab 
tribes; and with this doubtful allusion they pass 
altogether out of history. 

The Ammonites scem to have been notorious 
amon the nations for their cruelty. Their religion 
was a genuine reflection of this infamous national 
characteristic. Their chief deity was Molech or 
Milcom (1 K 117°), 

Ammonitess (n'3>y), woman of Ammon, 1 K 142! 3}, 
2 Ch 128 24%, 

Literature. — Kautazsch in Riehm, Handwérterbuch, 1884, 
pp. 65, 56—an admirable and comprehensive sketch. See 
Dillmann and Delitzsch on Gn 1938 in their Commentaries ; 
Ewald, History of Israel, li. London, 1876, pp. 295, 336, 893 1Y, ; 
tii. 1878, p. 24, etc.; Ebrard, Apologetics, Edin, 1887, ti. $49-351. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

AMNON (j\39x).—1. Eldest son of David b 
Ahinoam the Jezreelitess. Hedishonoured his half- 
sister Tamar, and was, on that account, slain by her 
brother Absalom (25 3? 13'+). In 25 13°° he is called 
Aminon (}2"28), snpposed by many (on the analogy of 
Arabic) to be a diminutive form, purposely used by 
Absalom to express contempt; possibly it is only 
a clerical error. 2. Son of Shien (1 Ch 4%), 

J. F. STENNING. 

AMOK (pioy ‘deep’).—A priestly family in the 
time of Zerubbabel and of Joiakim, Neh 127 % 
See GENEALOGY. 


AMON (jiox, ybx 6a skilled, or master workman,’ 
Pr 8 RV).—1. One of the kinyvs of Judah, son and 
successor of Manasseh. Two parallel accounts of 
his reign are given in 2 K 2118-6 and 2 Ch 33%-%« 
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His name occurs in the genealogical list of the 
house of David, 1 Ch 34, and in that of the 
ancestry of our Lord, Mt 1% Jt is also imen- 
tioned in connexion with his son Josiah in Jer 1? 
258, Zeph 1. 

A. came to the throne at the age of twenty-two, 
and his reign Jasted two years (641-639 B.c.). It 
has been supposed that his name may have had 
some connexion with the Egyp. divinity Amon 
(see THERES), and may thus be an illustration of the 
extent of his father’s heathen sympathies. There 
is, however, no other evidence that in his culti- 
vation of foreign forms of worship Manasseh was 
definitely influenced by Egypt, and the name A. 
may quite well be Hebrew. 

All that we know of A. is that during his short 
reign he repeated all the idolatrous practices of his 
father’s earlicr years. Ile had been unaffected by 
Manasseh’s tardy repentance and futile attempts 
at reform, and when he came into power he gave 
full scope to the heathen proclivities with which 
his youthful training had imbued him. ‘The 
stale of matters under A. may be inferred partly 
from the fact that ‘ he walked in all the way that 
his father walked in, and served the idols that 
lis father served, and worshipped them?’ (2 kK 
217), partly from the evils that were found 
rampant at the time of Josiah’s reformation (2 Kk 
2584, 2 Ch 86"), and partly from the description 
which the prophets Zephaniah and Jeremiah pive 
of the religious condition of Judah in the begin- 
ning of Josiah’s reign (Zeph 18 8-9 31-5, Jer 2-6). 
An Asherah stood in the house of the Lord; 
Incense was burned to Baal; the sun, moon, and 
stars were worshipped; idolatrous priests were 
maintained ; and in name of Mulcam was held as 
sacred as that of J”. Perhaps even human saeri- 
lice was not discontinued. Idolatry in religion 
was accompanied by lawless luxury, and by the 
corruption of morals in every part of society. The 
1ulers were violent, the judges rapacious, the 
prophets treacherous, and the priests profane. 

A. was slain by conspirators, and was buried in 
the new burial-place in the garden of Uzza, where 
his father also lay. He was not the victim of a 
popular revolt, but of a palace intrigue ; for the 
people slew his murderers, and set his son Josiah 
on the throne. Tt is possible that the plot against 
A. may have been connected with some attempt at 
rehvious reform, hke the revolt of Jehu against 
Jehorum of Israel. If this was so, the attempt 
was a failure, and the popular reaction in favour 
of idolatry was strong enough to delay the revival 
of Js worship for nearly twenty years. But the 
record is so meagre that this must remain mere 
matter of vonjecture. 


LITER ATURR.—For the last point, see Kittel, /Iist. of Heb. il. 
878f. There isa reading by one of the hands in the Alex. MS of 
the LXX which gives twelve years instead of two as the length 
of A.’areign. This has been defended as authentic by George, 
Duke of Manchester (The Times of Daniel, London, 1845), on 
grounds of prophctical chronology, in which he is partly 
supported by Ebrard (SK, 1817, iii. 662 ff.). For the other side, 
sce Thenius, Die Bucher der Nonige, in loe., and the note in 
Ewald (Geschichte, B. 3.8. 715; Eng. tr. iv. 206), 


2. A governor of Samaria in the days of Ahab, 
mentioned in 1 K 2278 (72x) and 2 Ch 18” (jx). 
The prophet Micaiah was given into his custody 
when Ahab sect out with Jehoshaphat on his fatal 
attempt against Ramoth-gilead. The LXX has 
some singular variations on this name. In 1 K he 
appears as Seunp Tov Bacidéa ris wbdews (or ace. to 
another reading 'Auuwy tov dpyovra). In 2 Ch he 
is 'Eutp (also Yeuuyp) Apxovra. Josephus calls him 
"Axduwy, (See ZATW, 1885, S. 1731.) 3. ‘The 
children of Amon’ (jiox) are mentioned in Neh 7 
among ‘the children of Solomon’s servants,’ in the 
list of those who returned from the Bab, Exile 
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with Zerubbabel and Jeshua. In the parallel list 
in Ezr (2°7) the name appears as Ami (‘7x). 4 
Amon (god). See THEBES, 

JAMES PATRICK. 

AMORITES (x9 ‘the Amorite’).—The name 
has been supposed to signify ‘mountaineer’; but 
the two Heb. words ’émer and ’dmir, by which the 
signification is supported, mean ‘summit’ and 
‘tower,’ not ‘mountain.’ {In the Bab. and Assyr. 
texts, as well asin the Tel cl-Amarna tablets, the 
name is written Amurrf, ‘the Amorite,’ the country 
being Amurri; the Egyp. forin is Amur, ‘ Amorite.’ 
Syria and Pal. were known to the Semites of 
Babylonia as ‘the land of the Amorite’ as far back 
as the time of Sargon of Akkad (B.¢. 3800), and the 
Sumerian name Martu (which has been connected 
with that of the Phan. city Marathus and moun- 
tain Brathy) is probably a modification of Amurré. 
According to an early Bab. geouraphical list 
(WAT ii. 50. 50), Sanir (the Senir of Dt 3°) was 
wu synonym of Subartum or northern Syria. In 
Sumerian times ‘the land of the Amorites’ was 
also known as Tidnim or Tidann. 

In the age of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (B.c. 1400) 
and of the Nineteenth EKeyp. Dynasty (1.0. 1300) 
‘the Jand of the Amorites’ denoted the inland 
region immediately to the north of the Pal. of later 
days. In many passages of the O'T, however, the 
Aimorites appear as the predominant population of 
Canaan, anc aeeerdinely (as in the cuneiform 
inscriptions) give their name to the inhabitants of 
the whole country (see 2S 213, Am 2!) ‘The 
Hivites of Gn 34%, Jos 97 11" are Amorites in Gn 
48%, 28 217; the Jebusites of Jos 15% 18%, Jag 12 
199,28 5 248 are Amorites in Jos 10248 (ef, Kzk 
16°); and the Hittites of Hebron in Gn 23 take 
the place of the Amorites of Mamre in Gn 143, 
Strictly speaking, however, according to Nu 13%, 
while the Amalekites, or Bedawin, dwell in the 
desert to the south, and the Canannites in the coast- 
lands of Phoenicia and the valley of the Jordan, 
‘the Hittites and the Jebusites and the Amorites 
dwell in the mountains.’ 

Amorite kingdoms also existed to the south and 
east of Palestine. In early days we hear of 
Amorites to the south-west of the Dead Sea (Gn 
14’, ef. Dt 1°44), but at the time of the Exodus 
their two chief kingdoms were those of Sihon and 
Og, on the eastern side of the Jordan (Dt 314, 
Jos 2"). Og ruled in Bashan, Sihon more to the 
south, where he had driven the Moabites from the 
fertile Jands between the Jabbok and the Arnon 
(Nu 21%), ‘The overthrow of Sihon and Og, 
and the occupation of their territories, were among 
the first achievements of the Israclitish invaders of 
Canaan (Nu 212-8), A fragment of an Amorite 
song of triumph over the conquered Moabites is 
given in Nu 2177, where it is turned against the 
conquerors themselves. 

Whether the Amorite kingdoms were the result of 
conquest, or whether the Amorites represented the 
original population of the country castof the Jordan, 
we do not know. <A still more difficult, problem is 
the relation between the Amorites and Hittites in 
southern Palestine. That the two peoples were 
interlocked there, we know from the statement 
of Ezk (16%) in regard to the double parentage 
(Amorite and Hittite) of Jerusalem. In the north, 
in ‘ the land of the Amorites’ of the cunciform and 
Egyp. inscriptions, the interlocking was due to 
Hittite conquest. Before the reign of Tahutmes m1. 
of the Eighteenth Egyp. Dynasty (B.c. 1504-1449), 
the Amorite Piramal talok ieedeah on the Orontes 
had been captured by the Hittites, and had become 
their southern capital. The Hittites, however, 
were intruders from the north. 

On the Egyp. monuments the Amorites are de- 
picted as a tall race, with fair skins, light (also 
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, was heavy a Heb. ‘amas) of tongue,’ and represents the Lord 
‘ €8 Saying, ‘ 
Rabbis ascribed the same 
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black) hair, and blue eyes (Tomkins, Jrl. of the 
Anthropological Institute, xviil. 3, p. 224), They 
thus resembled the Libyans (the Hetliors of to- 
day), and belonged to the white race. The 
same type, with profiles resembling those of the 
Amorites on the Egyp. monuments, 1s still met with 
in Pal., especially in the extreme south. The 
tall stature of the Ainorites impressed the Israel- 
ites (Nu 1373, Dt 2!1! 92) if the Anakin are 
to be revarded as Amorites), Amorites from time 
to time settled in Egypt, and became naturalised 
subjects of the Pharaoh. ‘Thus, in the reign of 
Tahutines U1., the sword-bearer of the king and his 
brother, a priest, were sons of an ‘Amorite’ and 
his wife Karuna. 

In the age of the Tel el-Amarna correspondence, 
the Evyp. governor of the ‘land of the pernee 
was Abd-Asherah (written Abd-Asirti and Abd- 
Asratu), who, with his son Ezer (Aziru), made 
successful war against Rib-hadad, the governor of 
Phoenicia, eventually driving him from his cities 
of Zemar and Gebal. <Aziru seems to have been 
assisted by the forces of Babylon and Aram-naha- 
raim (Mitanni). In some of his despatches to the 
Pharaoh he describes the Hittites as advancing 
southward, and as having captured Tunip and other 
Egyp. towns in northern Syria. The kingdoms 
of Og and rome ly) Sihon did not as yet exist, 
‘the field of Bashan’ (Ziri-Basana) being under 
the Egyp. governor Artama-Samas. One of the 
letters is from the king to the governor of ‘the city 
of the Amorites,’ and orders certain Amorite rebels 
to be sent in chains to the Pharaoh, whose names 
are Sarra, Tuya, Léya, Yisyari (or Pisyari), the son- 
in-law of Manya, Désarti, PalQina, a Nimmakha. 
About a century and a half later, Merenptah, the 
son and sueeessor of Ramses 11, built a town in the 
land of the Amorites (Anast. iil. J2ev. 5), and one of 
the chief officials at his court was Ben-Mazana, the 
son of Yupia or Yau ‘the vreat,’ from Ziri-Basana. 
But we do not know whether Bashan was at the 
time under Amorite rule. 


Lireratoune. --Sayce, ‘Tha White Race of Ancient Valestine,’ 
in the Hapos, July 1888; Ruces of the OF (1801). 
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T. The Prophet. 
HT. The Prophecy. 
lL. Authenticity. 
2. Contents. 
3. Theology. 
4. Style. 
WY. Literature. 


1. THE PROPHET. --This is the name of the 
prophet whose book in our Bibles* occupies the 
third place amongst the Minor Prophets.¢ The 
Gr. and Lat. Fathers, being for the most part 
unacquainted with Heb., frequently confounded 
his name with the quite different one of Isaiah’s 
father, Amoz. Our prophet has no namesake in 


“The same order {8 observed in our editions of the Tleb. 
Bible, but in the LXX Amos follows Hosea. The sane is the 
caso in the Syriac Lives of the Prophets. Greg. Naz. says-—- 
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¢# The name has heen very varionsly explained. Jerome, in 
his preface to Joel, understands it as meaning one who bears a 
load, Int in the preface to Ainos he makes it equivalent to the 
people that is torn asunder. Eusebius gives the alternatives 
strong, faithful, tearing the ies asunder, A Rabbinical 
tradition asserts that ‘the prophet was called Amos because he 


sent Amos, and they called him stamierer.’ The 
hysical infirmity to Moses, Isaiah, 
and Jerciniah. Gesenius (7hes. 1044) was disposed to seck an 
Egyp. etymology, comparing such familiar Egyp. forms as 
Amosis, Amasis. But the most probable view is that which 
traces it to the verb ‘amas (=to bear), and looks on it as mean- 
ing burden-bearer or burdened. The attempt at explanation is 
carried too far when it is suggested that the name was imposed 
by the child's parents because of the heavy load of poverty 
which he was doomed to carry. 


the OT.* It is almost certain that he was a 
Judean by birth: Am 1’ is not absolutely de- 
cisive, but taken in conjunction with 7" it seems 
to prove that he was a citizen of the southern 
kingdom. The attempts which have becn made 
to prove his northern origin from the spelling of 
certain words (4?° 5!! 6* 8 8%) must be pronounced 
failures. He owned a small flock of a peculiar 
breed of sheep, ugly and short-footed, but valuable 
for their excellent wool (cf. 2 K 34, the only other 
passage where the word noked (Am 1?) occurs]. 
These he pastured in the neighbourhood of 'Tekoa, 
in the wilderness of Judah. (See TEKOA.) Part 
of his livelihood was derived from the lghtly- 
esteemed fruit of a few sycomore trees (7'4). His 
own account of himself (7/+5) vives us the impres- 
sion that, though poor, he was independent, and 
able, when occasion demanded, to leave his flock 
fora while. This is more probable than the sup- 
sition that he brought his sheep with him from 
rekon to Bethel. It is extremely likely that his 
father had followed the same occupation, for in 
the East avocations are hereditary. ‘The omission 
of the father’s name in the superscription of the 
rophecy would seem to indicate that he did not 
felon to a distinguished family (contrast Is L, 
Jer 1}, Ezk 15, Hos 1’, Joel 1! ete.). A worth- 
less Jewish tradition makes the wise woman of 
Tekoa (28 14) to have been his grandmother. 

In his day it was still common for those who 
appeared as prophets to come forth from circles 
where the practices and influences cherished were 
of such a nature as to prepare men for this high 
oflice. But he was doing his ordinary work when 
the impulse came which brought him to Bethel, 
the Berlesinenient capital of the N. kingdom, there 
to denounce the sins of Israel. God called him, with- 
out any intermediary (7%; cf. Gal l'), and the call 
came with a constraining force which left no choice 
but to follow (3°). External events, no doubt, had 
their influence. Tt is impossible to read the book 
without feeling how deeply A. had been im- 
pressed by the westward movement of the Asayr. 
colossus, and we may reasonably believe that the 
campaigns prosecuted in this direction by Salma- 
nassar III. (783-773 B.¢.), or by Assurdanil (773- 
755 B.C.), had excited his alarm. The note of time 
1}, ‘two years before the earthquake,’ does not afford 
much help in dating his misston. Zee 14° assigns 
this earthquake to the reign of Uzaiah of Judth ; 
and Jerome, on Am 1!, makes bold to identify iv 
with the one which Josephus (An¢. IX. x. 4) asserts 
to have occurred as a punishment of Uzziah’s 
sacrilege: ‘quando iram Domini non solum pena 
ejus, quisacniegus fuit, sed et terre motus ostenait, 
quer Hebriei tune aceidisse commemorant.’ Am 1! 
ixes the prophet’s activity in the period when 
Jeroboam If. of Israel was contemporaneous with 
Uzziah. ‘This period extended from 775 to 750 
B.c. The tone of the prophecy leaves little doubt 
that, when it was Helecred the bulk of Jeroboam’s 


*Our English Bibles, agrecing in this with the majority of 
modern VSS, mention a sccond Amos. ‘This is in St. Luke’s 
account of the genealogy of Joseph, the putative father of our 
Lord, Lk 3. There is, however, some uncertainty as to 
whether the correct form is not Ainoz. The Gr. Aes is not 


decisive, since it ig used in the LXX indifferently for p ION 
(Ig 1!) and opy (Am 1)), precisely as Jerome has Amos in 
both cases. Tho Peshitta also fails to help us. Whereas it 


transliterates the prophet’s name MOQSON and that of 
aso, at Lk 3825 it combines the two forms 


QSOS. Delitzsch and Salkinson, tn their J/eb, New Testa- 


ments, decide in favour of Amoz, both giving yiox, The 


question is not Important. In any case we know nothing con- 
cerning the person named, and it is not possible to do more 
than state the negative conclusion that he cannot have been 
either the prophet of Tekoa or the father of Isaiah, sceing he is 
removed from Joseph by an interval of only seven generations. 
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alte achievements had already been wrought. 
I 


2. The Contents may be summarised thus :—Chs. 


1e ministry of Amos should therefore be dated | land2: THE INTRODUCTION, which touches on the 


abont 760 B.c. An attempt has recently been made, 
on the ground of internal evidence, to bring it 
down a quarter of a century, and date it about 734. 
This, however, would require us to set aside Am 7!0""", 
a section which bears every mark of verisimilitude. 

Bethel was the principal scene of his preaching, 
perhaps the only one. When he had delivered 
several addresses there, Amaziah, the chief priest 
of the royal sanctuary, sent a message to the 
king, who does not scem to have been present, 
accusing the preacher of treason, and at the 
same time ordered the latter to quit the realm. 
Evidently there was some reason to fear that the 
uppressed poor might be stirred up to revolt against 
their lords and masters. The threats of coming 
judgment would disturb many hearers. ‘The 
denunciation of cruelty and injustice would awake 
many echoes, Yet the pricst’s lunguage evinces 
all the contempt which a highly-placed official 
feels towards an interfering nobody, a fellow who, 
aus he thinks, gains a precarious livelihood by 
prophesying. Jeroboam does not seem to have 
paid much heed. In the Bab. Talm. Pesachim, fol. 
876, it is said: ‘How is it proved that Jeroboam 
did not receive the accusation brought against 
Amos? .. . The king answered [in reply to 
Amaziah), God forbid that that righteous man 
should have said this; and if he hath said it, what 
can [do to him? he Shechinah hath said it to 
him.’ The conversation is fictitious; but Amos 
donbtless withdrew unmolested, after disclaiming 
any official and permanent standing as a prophet, 
pete tang Amazial’s utter destrnetion because of 
1is imupions hindrance of the divine word (7!4?%), 
and completing the delivery of his own message to 
Israel (8. 9). On reaching home he doubtless put 
into writing the substance of his speeches, and the 
roll thus written is the earliest book of prophecy 
that has come down to us. 

Concerning his subsequent fortunes we are 
entirely in the dark. A late Christian tradition, 


originating probably in the 6th century of our 
era, aflirms that Amaziah, the pricst ot Bethel, 


struck him frequently, and treacherously abnsed 
him, and filly Amaziah’s son killed him, 
striking him on the forehead with a club, because 
he had rebuked him for the apostasy of worship- 
pas the two golden calves, ‘The prophet survived 
ong enough to reach his own land [another version 
adds, ‘at the end of two days’], and was buried 
with his fathers. It is much more likely that 
he reached Tekoa in peace, resumed his shep- 
herd life, and Svantually was gathered to his 
fathe-s. Jerome and Eusebius aflirm that his 
sepulchre was still shown at Tekoa in their days. 
When Maundrell was in the neighbourhood in 1737 
he was told that the tomb was in the village on 
the mountain. The Roman Church places Amos 
amongst the martyrs, and commemorates him on 
the 31st March, the Gr. Church on the 15th June. 
Amongst the Jews his freedom of speech gave 
offence even after his death, for the Woh. Jtad. 
blames Amos, Jeremiah, and Ecclesiastes for their 
fault-finding, and states that this is the reason why 
the superscriptions to their books run, ‘Tle words 
of Amos,’ etc., and not, ‘The words of God.’ 

i. TH PROPHECY. 

1, The Authenticity of the writing which bears 
his name has never been scriously questioned. As 
to its integrity there is good ground for thinking 
that the following passages are later additions: 
1}. 2 Of. 8 418 5t. 8 G3 ys. 8-18, mendations of the Aas- 
soretic text have been suvyested for the under- 
mentioned passages, and most of them merit careful 


consideration ; ]1!-18 Q18 35.9 11. 12.14 41.2.8 568. 9 11. 12, 
16, 26 6§2- 8 10, 12 71. 2, 4. 14, 17 85 9s. 10, 11, 


sins, first of the neighbouring nations and then of 
Israel, and announces their imminent punishment. 
Chs, 3-6: Tk Frrst MAIN DIVISION OF 'THE 
Book; 3-47. A Minatory Discourse, addressed chiclly 
to the ruling classes; 44!3 4 Continuation of the 
same Speech, now directed to the people in gencral, 
detailing the judgments by which God had sought 
to bring them back to Himself, and sharply 
ointing out that a more decisive stroke was at 
feane 5: A Second Address, in which are contained 
lamentations, reproofs, exhortations to true religion 
as opposed to fale threats of ruin and captivity ; 
6: A Woe upon the Luxurious, theSelf-Confident,and | 
the Proud. Chs. 7-9: THE SECOND MAIN DIVISION | 
OF THE BOOK; 7'* Three Visions; ®!" The Narra- 
tive of the Expulsion of Amos ; 8'"3 A Fourth Vision, 
the rest of the chapter being occupied with de- 
nunciations of the extortionate traders, the self- 
indulgent rich, the superstitious pilgrims; 9: ZAe 
Concluding Vision: 7 he Inevitable Punishment of 
Wrong-doers: The Messianic Future. 

3. The distinguishing characteristics of this 
prophet’s Zheology are quite unmistakable :— 

(1) His Idea of Gaheties was an uncom. 
promising monotheist. There is nota verse in his \; 
writings that admits the existence of other deities. 
But his conviction of the divine unity was not 
the result of philosophic thought and argument. 
It was an immediate certainty springing out of 
his deep sense of Js righteousness, nearness, 
greatness, So near and so mighty did He seem 
that there was no room for other gods, and hence 
there is no discussion of their claims, J” is all- 
powerful in Heaven and Sheol, on Carmel and in 
the depths of the sea, in Caphtor and Kir, and 
Edom and Tyre. IJfis might is shown in the 
control of human history (clis, Land 2, prssin; 57! 
6" 9"), and esp. in His guidance of the fortunes of 
Isracl. Every movement of the national life, 
spiritual and external, has been under His hand 
(291), In all the affairs of men there is no such 
thing as chance; it is His purposes that are con- 
stantly being wrought out: ealamity, as well as 
vrosperity, comes from Him (3**), This tnplies 
lis dominion over Nature, the completeness of 
which comes out in such sections as 4°!% where 
every natural calamity and = scourge, dearth, 
drought, mildew, locust, pestilence, is traced to 
the direct exercise of His will. It scarcely need 
be added that the personality of God was clear to 
the prophet’s mind. Hence it is that he does not 
shrink from anthropomorphism: J” steps forth 
against the house of Jeroboam like an armed 
warrior (7°); in pity for Lis people He changes \ 
His purposes (7° etc.). 

(2) The relation between J" and Tsrael. — In 
common with all his conntrymen, Amos believed 
that J” was in a peenliag sense their God, and 
they His people. but they reyarded the bond as 
a natural and indissolnble one, Hike that whieh 
was conceived to exist between other nations and 
their deities, so that, provided they paid His dues 
in the form of sacrifices, He was bonnd in hononr, 
and for His own sake, to protect and bless them. 
The prophet, on the contrary, insisted that the 
relation was a moral one, not merely dissoluble, 
but certain to be dissolved if they fell below His 
standard of moral requirements. It is in the 
insistence on this, and in the statement of these 
moral requirements, that the splendid originality 
of Amos is most clearly evinced. Ceremonial wor- 
ship has no intrinsic value (57-4): the only genuine 
service of God consists in justice and righteousness 
(5%); when immorality and oppression are practised 
by His worshippers, God shrinks from contact with 
them as from a defilement: inhumanity and 
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unbrotherliness, nay even the failure to respect the 
sentiments of others (13-2*), are hateful to Him 
when heathens are guilty of them, and much more 
so when Israel is (32), As to the illegitimate 
methods of worshipping the Lord, he has but 
little to say; 3 4° 8" show the scorn with 
which he regarded them. But it is the spirit, net 
the method, which finds in him so stern an anta- 
gonist. His main contention is that ritual, as a 
substitute for the social virtues, is an abomination. 
True religion consists in doing good and abstaining 
from harm. As in the Epistle of St. James, ethical 
considerations are paramonnt., Righteousness is 
the keynote of the prophecy. The word Love 
does not occur. This bent was due primarily to his 
apprehension of the divine character. God, to him, 
was the God of Righteousness rather than of Love. 
Not, of course, that the sense of the Divine Love 
is absent; ch. 7'8is a picture of the placableness 
which yields to the prophet’s intercession, even at 
the moment when the stroke of punishment is 
falling. But in this particular Amos stands far 
below Hosea. The cirenmstances of the time 
helped to fix his view. Jeroboam’s victories had 
brought.wealth and power to the upper classes, but 
had teft the poor worse off than of old. The 
basest advantape was taken of this; the wicked 
meanness of the Lee provoked Amos to con- 
tempt (2%). Without being what is now called a 
sociavlist—for, indeed, he was in no respect a 
theorist—he felt deeply the rottenness of the social 
state; the dignity of man was being trampled on ; 
the prevalent luxury was founded on oppression, 
and was sapping the life of those who practised it. 
He attacks this luxury unsparingly (6%); even 
the custom of reclining at meals, recently introduced 
from the farther East, is twice rebuked (3!? 64), 
The peasant, as well as the prophet, may be felt 
here. 

(3) Zhe Coming Judqment.—The Book of Amos 
is the carliest writing in which the term ‘The 
Day of J’? is used. Most probably it was current 
on the poole lips. They imagined that when 
the Lord arose in judgment it would be, not only 
for the establishment of His rule over the whole 
world, but also to their great benefit; all their 
sufferings would come to a perpetual end ; dominion 
as large as David’s would be restored to Israel. 
Amos saw that this ‘ Day’ threatened to be one of 
judgment on Israel itself (5!8“*), and its coming 
Bpuentes so inevitable that he speaks of it as 
already present. Unlike his predecessors, he looks 
on the result as totally destructive of the common- 
wealth (2U-16 gle15 428.12 527 § passim, 78 9t-47), 
Repentance would have averted this (4), but the 
opportunity has passed. The great world-power 
which will serve as God’s instrument is doubtless 
Assyria, but the prophet stops short of the mention 
of its name (57764), Perhaps he was aware of the 
weakness under which the Eastern colossus then 
laboured, but believed that it would stand firmly 
on its feet again. 

(4) The Messianic picture in 98'5,—One of the 
weightiest reasons for regarding this as a later 
addition is its incongruousness with the Visions of 
Judgment which have preceded. It shows us the 
land entirely purged of the sinners, the rich 
officials who had abused their power. The Davidic 
kingdom is restored, no stress, however, being 
laid on the person or character of the prince at its 
head. The ancient bounds of the empire are 
re-established, foreigners, especially the hated 
Edomites, being reduced anew to subjection. The 
Israelite exiles have been brought home, and have 
rebuilt the waste cities. Agriculture and vine-grow- 
ing flourish to a miraculous degree on a soil of 
lunmensely increased fertility. Israel has reached 
an earthly paradise, and wall never be dispossessed. 
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This is a picture which would have commended 
itself to the men who heard Amos, as his eenuine 
predictions did not. One point there is in common: 
everything 1s human and earthly, there is no trace 
of expectation of a future life. 

In so carly a writer as Amos it is surprising to 
meet with so few signs of sympathy with the 
modes of thonght and expression which were 
afterwards abandoned by the higher religion of the 
OT. At 7" he appears to share in the common 
idea that other Tne are unclean to an Israelite, 
At 9° he adopts the widespread myth of a dan. 
gerous meu inhabiting the sea, the creature, 
perhaps, which the dwellers on the Mediterranean 
coast-lands conceived of as swallowing, cach 
evening, the setting sun. At 5° (a dispnted 
passage) there is probably a mythical idea involved 
in the mention of the constellation of ‘The Fool,’ 
(See art, ORION.) At 6! (another disputed passage) 
the superstitious dread of pronouncing the divine 
name amidst inauspicious surroundings is referred 
to without reproof. 

4. There was oa time when Jerome’s verdict on 
the Style of Aimuos, imperitus sermone, sed non 
seientid, was generally acquiesced in. Now, 
however, it is seen that the Christian Father was 
prejudiced by his Jewish teacher, and that the 
wophet was as little deficient in style as in know- 
ens In point of fact, he is very little inferior to 
the best O'T writers. His language is clear and 
vigoreus; his sentences are well rounded, His 
imagery, mainly drawn, as was to be expected, 
from rural life (threshing-sledges, Waggon, harvests, 
grasshoppers, cattle, birds, hons, fishing), is vivid 
and telling. He knows how to use the refrain (4), 
and the poctic lament (5*) ; heis skilful in working 
up toa nH ‘Two or three solecisms in spelling 
may well be set down to transcribers. An Hastern 
shepherd is not necessarily uncultivated, though his 
culture be not derived from books. ‘This shepherd's 
outlook was a wide one (1. 2. 9%); his apprehension 
of the meaning of events uncommonly clear ; his 
knowledge born of reflection and the touch of the 
Divine Spirit. 

The boldness of his style was an expression of 
the boldness of the wman and iis thoughts. It 
required no small courage for a Judaan to enter 
[sraclite territory for the express purpose of inter: 
fering in the religious and social hfe of the nation, 
denouneing everything as corrupt, threatening 
swift and utter ruin. Nor is that all. No speaker 
ever ran counter to the most cherished convictions 
of his auditors more daringly than the prophet who 
told them that the destinies of other nations are as 
really puided by God as those of His chosen people ; 
9? js almost a contradiction of 37, His courage was 
derived from his conviction of the reality and 
dignity of his mission. When the Lord God hath 
spoken, the man whohears Him cannot but prophesy. 
And whoever clse may fail to hear, the prophet 
does not; he is of the Privy Couneil (3%8, cf. 
Gn 18), That is the starting-point of Hebrew 
prophecy. 

Lrreratung.—Calvin, Prelect. tn Duod. Proph. Min, 1610; 
J. Gerhardi, Adn. Posth. in Proph. Amos et Jon, 1676; J. 0. 
Harenberg, Amos Proph. Exposit. 1763; L. J. Uhland, Anot. 
ad loc. qued. Am. 1770; J. 8S. Vater, Amos tibers. u. erklurt, 
1810; Juynboll, Disputatio de Armoso, 1828; Ewald, Die Proph. 
des Alten Bundea, 1840; Henderson, Minor Prophets, 1845, 
18568; Baur, Der Proph, Amos, 1847; Gandell in The Speaker's 
Commentary, 1878; Hitzig-Steiner, Die Zwolf Kt. ery) Fa) ao fae 
W.R. Smith, The Prophets of (srael2, 1896; Holfinann, ‘ Versuche 
zu Amos,’ in ZATW, 1883; Gunning, De Godspraken van Amos, 
1885; Davidson, Expositor, Mar. and Sept. 1887; Keil, Die KL 
Proph. 1888; Orelli, Die Zwolf Kl. Proph. 1888 (tr. by Banks) ; 
Bachmann, Preparationen zu den hi. Pr. Heft 8, 1890; 
Farrar, The Minor Prophets; Wellhausen, Die Kl. Proph. 
1892; Reuss, Die Propheten, Bd, ii, of A.7. 1802; Michelet, 
Amoa oversat. 1893; Billeb, Die wichtigsten Sutze der n. a. €. 
Kritik von Standp. der p. Am. tu. HH. aus betrachtet, 1893 ; 


Guthe in Kautzsch’s 4.7’. 1894; Cornill, Der Isr. Prophet 
1895; G. A. Smith, The Bk. of the Twelve Propheta, 1396; Driver. 
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Joel and Amos, 1897; last but not least, well deserving to be 
translated into Eny., Valeton, Aiws en Loseu, 1894. 
J. ‘TAYLOR, 
AMOZ (piry), father of the prophet Isaiah (2 k 
194, Is L?, ete.), to be carefully distinguished from 
Amos (oy) the prophet. See Amos (p. 85° n.) 


AMPHIPOLIS GSN). gr Ue oo mel- 
tioned in Ac 17! as a stave in St. Paul’s mission- 
journey from Philippi to Thessalonica, was a city of 
NMicoionin. It was situated on the eastern bank 
of the river Strymon, about 3 miles from the 
sea, closer to which lay its seaport EKion. The 
river, on leaving Lake Cercinitis, winds m a semi- 
circle round the base of a terraced hill, on which 
the town was built, protected by the river on three 
sides, and by a wall along the landward chord of 
the are. Tt was, as Thucydides (iv. 102) says, 
conspicuous (mepupay4s) toward sea and land; and 
this is probably the import of its name, ‘the all- 
around (visible) city’ (Classen, tn duc., who suggests 
the parallel of Uimodbstadt in Upper Hesse). Its 
importance, already marked by its earlier name 
‘Nine Ways’ (Lvvéa ddol), made its possession keenly 
contested, alike on nilitary and mercantile grounds, 
The Athenians founded a colony under Hagnon in 
B.C. 437, which presented a history of chequered 
fortunes and varied interest, in its aerate Pe to 
Brasidas, the fight under its walls between Brasidas 
and Cleon in which both fell, its refusal to submit 
again to the mother-city, its repeated attempts to 
assert its independence, till it passed into the pos- 
session of the Macedonians under Perdiceas and 
Philip, and eventually into that of the Romans. 
By these A. was constituted a free city, and made 
the capital of the jfirst of the four districts into 
which, m B.C. 167, they divided the province (Liv. 
xlv. 18. 29). The Via Egnatia passed through it. 
Tt was called in the Middle Ages Popolia (Tafel, 
Lhessal. p. 498 f.), and is now represented by a 
village called Nevchori, in Tarkish Jenikoest (see 
plan in Leake, N.G. ii. 191) Zoilus, the carping 
critie of Homer, was a native, and wrote a history 
of it in three books (Suidas, s.v.). 
WILLIAM PB. Dickson. 

AMPLIATUS (’Aurdaros, RV correctly with 
x A BE G, Vulg. Boh. Orig., for TR ’Aprdcdés, 
DELP, AV Amplias, the abbrev. form),—A Chris- 
tian greeted by St. Paul (Ro 16%) as the ‘beloved 
in the Lord.’ It is a very common Roman slave 
name. (Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 172; CLE vi. 
4899, 5154, ete.) 

Some further interest attaches to the name. It 
oceurs in one of the earliest chambers of the Cata- 
comb of St. Domitilla, inseribed m= large, bold 
letters over a cell belonging to the end of the Ist 
or beginning of the 2nd cent. A later inseription 
in the same chamber also contains the same name. 
The simplicity of the earliest. inscription sugeests 
a slave, and the prominence assivned to the name 
suggests that it belonged to some prominent 
member of the carly Roman Church, perhaps a 
member of the household of Domitilla. 


LITERATUREK.—De Rossi, Bull. Areh. Chrit. Ser. UE. vol. vi. 
(1881) pp. 67-74; Atheneum, March 4, 1884, p. 289; Sanday and 
Headlam, Romans, p. 424. A. C. LLEADLAM. 


AMRAM. — (oq2y ‘the people is exalted’). 
1. A Levite, son of Kohath and grandson of Levi 
(Nu 3)?! 1 Ch G* 444). He married Jochebed his 
father's sister, by whom he begat Aaron and 
Moses (12x 6'*"°) and Miriam (Nu 26%, 1 Ch 6%). 
2. Ason of Bani who had contracted a@ marriage 
with a ‘strange wonmn?’ in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr 10"). 

Amramites, The (‘n7237). ~ A branch of the 
Kohathite family of the tribe of Levi. The name 
occurs in the account of the census taken by Moses 
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(Nu 3”), and again in the Chronicler’s account 
of the organisation of the Levites in the time of 
David (1 Ch 26%), W. C, ALLEN. 


AMRAPHEL (b27>x), mentioned as ‘king of 
Shinar’ (Gn 14'), Schrader, who suggested that 
the name was a corruption for ‘ Amraphi’ (*p799), 
was the first to identify this king with Khammurabi, 
the 6th king in the Ist Dynasty of Babylon. The 
cuneiform inscriptions inform us that Khammurabi 
was king of Babylon and N. Babylonia ; that he re- 
belled against the supremacy of Elam; that he over- 
threw his rival Eri-aku, kingof Larsa; aud, after con- 
quering Sumer and Accad, was the first to make a 
united kingdom of Babylonia. He reigned 55 yeurs. 
Winckler gives the date of his reign as 2264-2210; 
Sayce (Pair. Pat. p. 12) gives 2320 as the date of 
his uniting Babylonia. But the chron. is uncer- 
tain. Vhe name is given by Lommel as Chammu- 
rapaltu (Gesch. d. Morgenlundes, p. 58), and it has 
suinctimes been transcribed as Chammu-ragas. 
Mr. VPinches considers Amraphel to be a Sem. 
name=Amar-apla=: Amar-pal (‘I see a son’), or 
Aura-apla= Amrapal (‘see a son’), 

It is clear that ate identification is not free from 
difficulty, so far as the Biblical account is con- 
cerned, (1) The date of Khammurahi, according 
to the reckoning of Winckler and Sayce, ete., is 
400 years earlier than the cent. to which Gn 14 is 
generally aserrbed. (2) A. is described as ‘ king of 
Shinar’; and Shinar has generally been identified 
with Shumer, the 8. part of Babylonia. Kham- 
murabi, while subject to the suzerainly of Elam, 
was king of Babylon and N, Babylonia, but not of 
Shumer orS, Babylonia. Thisdifhiculty has been met 
by the assumption that Shinar is to he understood 
to denote in Gn all Chaldwa, of which Babylon was 
the capital. No great exactitude in geoy. terins 
can be expected. Shinar (Sangar), in the ey 
tions, seents to be situated in Mesopotamia, Possibly 
Heb. tradition confused the Shinar of Mesopotamia 
with the Shumer of 8S. Babylonia. 

It scems best at present to suspend judyment 
Mae this nmch disputed identification. The results 
of Assyriological research in illustration of Gn 14 
are still much disputed. 

Jos. («ind 1. ix.) transeribes the name as ’Apapa- 
yldys, although the LXX has ’Auapdan. 

H. 1. RYLE. 

AMULETS (ov'nd Is 3°, AV ear-rings). — 1. 
Origin. The connexion with dahash, to mutter as 
a snake-charmer (Ps 58%), points to something that 
has had whispered or chanted over it words of 
power and protection. Cf. Heb. hartom, magician, 
and its connexion with heret, the graving-pen of the 
learned writer, and the Arab. ‘talisman’ similarly 
associated with the ¢idesan or long robe of the 
sacred dervish. ‘Che stune idea of power through 
secret lore und sanctity is exemplified at the 
present day in Jerus., where crucifixes, pictures of 
the Virgin, and rosaries are laid on the pavement 
at the door of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre so 
as to give them this holy value in the market. 

2. Meaning. ‘The central meaning of the a. is 
something that faith may clasp as a propliylactic 
against known and unknown dangers. 1 assumes 
a connexion between holiness and healing, between 
yety aud prosperity, the first being appreciated 
foe the suke of the second. It is a testrmony to 
the sense of sin, for it is only that which is want- 
ing in holiness that requires to be covered or pro- 
tected. Hence the Arab. proverb says, ‘The eye 
of the sun needs no veil.’ Its light is pure, and 
therefore no protection is required. 

The a. unites the protector and the protected ; 
what lays a duty on divine power lays on human 
weakness a corresponding devotion. Fulness of 
consecration mukes fulness of claim. Hence te 


for the hearé (lust. 1) worn almost universally in 
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the Oriental mind familiar with this amulet, With this may he classed the neck-amulet. See 
faith, the words seem very natural, ‘Be strong { CRESCENT. Stilatly, (here were a® for the ose 
in the Lord, and in the power of lis might.’ | and mouth for the dangers by inhalation ; for the 
‘Perfect love casteth out fear’ ‘To can do all: ear and the temptations of hearing ; for the eye 
things in Him that strenetheneth me? ‘Thus! and what meets its vision (illust. 3, 7, 8). And 
the a. has a true word of power, for it teaches, | so the veil for the head and face, and the shect 
‘When [Lam devoted, Lam endued.? By asimilar | enveloping the whole figure of the Oriental woman, 
vehicle the apostle reaches the experience which | now the formalities of modesty, were doubtless 
says, * When [am weak, then am T strong.’ once full of superstitions meaning. See VEIL. 


3. Clussification, This corresponds with the | Amulet articles among the Jews are chiefly the 
dangers and the points of contact. There is an a. | fringes of Jarge and sinall tallith: the mezuza ; the 
paper with Ps 121 and certain Abracadabra for- 
mule, which the Rabbi puts in the room where 
there is an infant less than cight days old ; and the 


the Kast. It isa locket suspended over the breast, 
and consists sometimes of a small metal ease of 
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AMULETS, 


1. The ‘Shield of David,’ or ‘Solomon's Seal,’ a favourite a, among the Jews, 2. Extract from Jewish Birth-A.. which 
gives, under Ps 121, the names of the Patriarchs and their wives, with a formula at cach side forbidding the approach of 
Lilith or any witch. 3. Breast-a, (faubeh), 4, Eye-a., seen in the brass thiuble-like ornament on the nose of the Egyptian 
woman, 5, 6, Cactus, and black or red hand-w. 7, 8. Av for nose and cars, worn by Bedawin women, along with necklace, 
bracelets, and arnilet. 


gold or silver, but more freq. of a heart-shaped | phylacteries of the brow and arm. See Prtvt- 
sheath of cloth ornamented with a design in gold | AcrEny. Amulets are also used for the protection, 
thread. This may contain for the Moslem a few | not only of animals such as camels and ere but 
words from the Horan, called a hejub, covering, | even for newly-built houses, such protection usually 
Rei clon ; and if for a Christian, a picture of the | taking the form of a roughly-drawn human hand 
‘irgin and Child, called a tuubch, ‘penitence.’ | in black or red, or of w cactus plant or aloe hung 
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ANAMIM 


by the roots fromm the arch of the doorway and 
kept alive by the moisture of the air (illust. 5 and 
G. M. MACKIE. 


AMZI (‘yex).—1. A Merarite, 1 Ch 6% 2. A 
priest in the second temple, Neh 14, See GENE- 
ALOGY, 


AN.--1. An, called the indef. article, is the old 
Eng. form of the num. adj. one. As early as 1150 
the 2 is found dropped before a consonant, and at 
the date of the AV the usage had become general 
to amploy @ before a consunantal sound (including 
wand eu pronounced yu), and an before a vowel 
sound (including silent A). Some hesitation is 
found when the art. precedes a word beginning 
with wh. Thus we find ‘an whole’ in Nu 1? 
(ed. of 1611), but ‘a whole’ in Nu 11”; ‘an 
whore’ in Pr 23 (ed. 1611), 2 Es 16” (ed. 1611), 
but ‘a whore’ elsewhere. Again, the ed. of 1611 
gives ‘such an one’ in Job If, Sir 6! 10° 20%, 
2 Mac 67; but ‘such a one’? in Gn 418 Ru 4), 
Ps. 50 6875 Sir 26") Coco), :2°ContU™ 12%, 
val 6), Philem ® Later edd. give ‘such an one’ 
in al] these passages. 

More varied is the usage when the art. precedes 
hk. In the ed. of 1611 (the Inter edd. have made 
many changes) we find ‘a habitation,’ Jer 33”, 
but ‘an hab.’ in Kx 15°, Is 22!" 34" and other five 

laces; ‘a hair’ in 1 K 15, Lk 21") but fan hair’ 
in Dn 3°, Mk 2138, Ac 27%; ‘a hairy,’ Gu 27!) but 
‘au hairy,’ Gn 25", 2 K 18; ‘a hammer,’ Jer 23%, 
but ‘an hammer,’ J¢ 425 and so with many other 
words, The explanation of this inconsistency prob- 
ably is, not that the usage for @ or an was not 
fixed, but that there was no fixed pronunciation 
of h. On the whole, an is found more frequently 
than @ before words beginning with A. 

2. In fan hungered’ (‘a hungered’ is not found 
in AV 1611), which occurs Mt 42 12! 8 2535. 7, 42. 48. 
Mk 2°, Lk 6°, the az is not the indef. art., but the 
prep. anoron. See A’, J. HASTINGS. 


ANAB (33 ‘grapes’).—A city of Judah in the 
Negeb hills (Jos 114! 15°), inhabited first by the 
Anakim. Now the ruin ‘daeb near Debir. Tt is 
noticed as still a village in the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Anub). SIVP vol. iii. sh. xxiv. 

C. R. CoNDER, 

ANAEL (’Avayd, but Sxun Syr. and Heb., and 
Sxon Aram.) was brother of Tobit and father of 
Achiacharus, To 17), 


ANAH ()y).—1. A danghter of Zibeon, and 
moth x of OQholibamah, one of Esau’s wives, Gn 
36% 14. 1823 (HR), | The inention of a daughter in 
this cenealogical list has been used to prove that 
kinship amongst the Horites was traced throngh 
women (W. R. Smith in Journal of Philology, 1x. 
p. 50). As is pointed out, however, in RVm, some 
ancient authorities (including LXX. Sam. Pesh.) 
read son instead of daughter, which would identify 
this A. with 2. a son of Zibeon, Gn 36™ (I), 1 Ch 
}#.41) 3. A Horite ‘duke,’ brother of Zibeon, 
Gn 36°” (R), 1 Ch 18. If we take A. as an 
eponym rather than a personal name, and think of 
relationships between clans rather than individuals, 
it is quite possible to reduce the above three refer- 
ences to one. This can be done all the more 
readily by adopting with Kantzsch in Gn 36? the 
reading "05 ‘ the Horite’ as in v.% instend of M'T 
yon ‘the Hivite.’ In regard to No. 2 the note is 
appended, ‘This is A. who found the hot springs 
(AV the mules) in the wilderness, as he fed the asses 
of Zibeon his father’ (Gn 36%). For the Heb. oma 
which is a dm. Aey., LXX offers the unintellivible 
rov Tayely, Sam. haso'pxn ‘the Emim’ (an aboriginal 
race of giants mentioned in Gn 14°, Dt 2! 1), and 


is followed by Onk. and Pseud.-Jon. Tt was 
simply the context that vave rise to the conjecture 
accepted by Luther and AV that the word means 
miles. The Vulg. trn. (aguas calidas) prob. 1s correct 
(su Kautzsch, ‘die heissen Quellen’), and ‘the hot 
springs’ may possi he identified with Callirrhoé 
to the EK. of the Dead Sea. The chief difficulty in 
accepting this interpretation is that no root for 
the word can be discovered which would suit) such 
a meaning (Oxf. Leb. Lex. s.v.; ef. Dillmann and 
Delitzsch on Genesis, .c.). J. A. SELBIE. 


ANAHARATH (n nx), Jos 19!®, mentioned with 
Shion (CAytn Sitatin) and Rabbith (/édéba) on the 
east side of the Plain of Esdraclon in Issachar. It 
is the modern en-Naurah of Jezreel in the Valley 
of Jezreel. SIVP vol. ii. sheet ix. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ANAIAH (any ‘J” hath answered’).—1. A 
Levite Neh 84, called Ananias 1 Es 9". 2, One 
of those who sealed the covenant Neh 10% 


ANAK, ANAKIM (py, o'piy, Mrdx-cu). -1t is often 
said that Anak is the name of the persou from 
whom the Anakim were regarded as having their 
descent. But the name Anak occurs without the 
article only in the descriptive phrase ‘sons of Anak’ 
Dt 9°, Nu 13° *And there we saw the Nephilim, 
the sons of Anak of the Nephilim.’ If we have 
any account of a person ale A., this is the 
account; aud he is said to be one of the ancient 
Nephilim) or demigods, (See Nirpiitim). But 
Saree here, as in all the other places (Jos 15% 46 
21, Je 1, Nu 13°38), we have a deseriptive 
phrase for a race of men, rather than the name of an 
aneestor, In these other places the article is used. 
We have ‘the Annk,’ or ‘ ie Anok,’ the word being 
used colleetively, and denoting the race, just as 
doves the plural Anakim. Tf a progenitor for this 
race is mentioned, he is Arba (which see), and not 
Anak. 

The Anakim were of the giant race (Nu 138 3, 
Tt, 128 220. 2.12. 20,.21 gte2)) They had their seat notably 
at Hebron, but also farther N., and near the Mediter. 
const (Jos 14295 ))2 42), They seem to have been, 
however, rather a race of men than an independent 
people or group of peoples. Politically, they were 
Amorite or VPerizzite or Philistine, as the case 
night be. The wars in which Joshua and Caleb 
conquered them were not separate from their wars 
against tne Can. peoples. Presumably the Anakim 
were relatively unintellectual, were subordinate to 
the Aimorite, and were for that very reason the 
mole formidable as fighters against a common 
enemy. For additional particulars see GIANT and 
ReEPHAIM. W. J. BEECHER, 


ANAMIM.—The Anamim (o°p:y, "Evepercelu, Alve- 
pervelu) are stated in the ethnographical list Gn 
108, 1 Ch P!, to have been descendants, or a tribe, 
of Mizraim, te. Egypt. They have not yet been 
identified. The attempts to discover this people 
in one or other of the races represented on the 
Egyp. monuments have been based on some more 
or less striking similarity in the name. Ebers 
identifies them with the Aamu or Naamu (Ana- 
miuma), 2.e. cowherds, who are included among the 
tribes ruled by the Pharavhs 15th or 14th cent. B.C. 
They sea the second place in the procession 
(after the Rutu or Lutu), and are represented as 
reddish men of Sem. type, as is shown by the head 
of the man who represents them in the grave of 
seti 1. They immigrated into Egypt before the 
Hyksos from Asia, Their capital was on the 
Bucolic arm of the Nile, and, in addition to being 
cattle rearers, they were importers of Asiatic pro- 
ducts to Egypt (see Riehm, H WB). 

J. MILLAR. 


ANAMMELECH 


ANAMMELECH (95».y).—A god worshipped along 
with Adrammelech with rites hke those of Molech 
by the foreign settlers brought by the Assyrians to 
Samaria (2 K 17", cf. v.44). The worshippers are 
said to have come from Sepharvaim =Sabara‘in, 
a Syrian city destroyed by Shalmaneser (Bab. 
Chronicle, col. i. Hne 28, in Winckler, Aeilinschr. 
Teatbuch, Cf. Walévy, 7A, it. 401, 402). Winckler 
(AT Untersuchungen, p. 97 {f.), doubting that 
Syrians would be a ertled in Samaria, a district so 
near their own land, takes Sepharvaim as a false 
reading, or false editorial correction, introduced 
from 2 K 18%, for Sipar (Sippar), the well-known 
city of Northern Babylonia, 

The first part of the word Anammelech contains 
perhaps the name of the Bab. vod of the sky, or of 
a third of the sky, Anu. The whole name is 
taken by Schrader (4A 7?, 1883, p, 284) to mean 
‘Anu is peices but the meaning is doubtful. 
Possibly the writer of Kings meant by the name to 
identify the Bab. Anu with the Ammonite Molech 
—Anu-Molcch. W. E. BARNES, 


ANAN (jy, ef. Sabean y2y).—1. One of those who 
sealed the covenant, Neh 107% 2. 1 Ks 5°= Hanan, 
Eizr 2*5, Neh 7%, 


ANANT (‘39 =a333y).—A son of Elioenai, 1 Ch 3%, 


ANANIAH (ay ‘J” hath covered’), Neh 3°3,— 
The father of Maasciah, and grandfather of 
Azariah, who took part in rebuilding the walls of 
Jerus, Ile was probably a priest. Cf. v.77. 


ANANIAH (ary Neh 11*).—A town inhabited 
by Benjamites after the Captivity. According to 
Kobinson, the present Beit Hanina, a village 2 miles 
N. of Jerusalem. ‘The position near Nob and Ana- 
thoth, nnd east of Gibeon, renders this identification 
probable. See ELON; and SIVL vol. iii. sh. xiv. 

C. R. ConDER. 

ANANIAS. --A ‘disciple’ who lived in Damascus, 
and to whom the Lord appeared in a vision, bidding 
him go and baptize Saul of Tarsus, Saul had been 
prepared for lis coming by a vision, A. hesitated 
at first, knowing Saul’s reputation as a persecutor ; 
but, being encouraged by the Lord, went and Jaid 
his hands upon Saul, who received his sight, arose, 
and was baptized. Such is the account in Ac 97%, 
In St. Pauls speech to the multitude at Jerus. 
(Ac 22'2-16) we aro told that A. was a man ‘devout 
according to the law’ and one ‘to whom witness 
was borne by all the Jows that dwelt’ at Daimas- 
cus; and some further words of his to St. Paul are 
given in which he speaks of Christ as ‘the Just 
One.’ He is not mentioned in St. Paul’s specch to 
Agrippa. 


The traditions about him are not of a primitive kind. In 
Pseudo-Dorotheus’ list of the 72 disciples (and also in the Lippo- 
Iytean list) he occurs tifth in order, after Thaddwus and before 
Stephen, and is represented as Bishop of Damascus In the 
Rk of the Bee by Solomon of Basra (122z), (c. xlix. ed. Wallis 
ee A. is numbered among the seventy. He was the disciple 
of the Baptist, and taught in Damascus and Arbél. He was 
slain by Pol, the general of the army of Aretas, and was laid in 
the church which he built at Arbél. The Gr. Mena (Oct. 1) 
Bay that he did many cures in Damascus and Eleutheropolis 
(being bishop of the former place), and wag tormented with 
scourging and burning by Lucian the Prefect (Rom. Mart. 
Licinius), and was finally cast out of the city and stoned. The 
Basilian Menology adds that he was ordained by Feter and 
Andrew, and gives @ picture of him being stoned by two men. 
The Abyssinian OUalendar conimemorates him on the Oth of 
Tekemt. In the Rom. Martyrology he occurs on Jan. 25; in the 
Armenian on Oct. 15. 

The full Gr. acts of his martyrdom have never been printed, 
but the Bollandists, under Jan. 25, give a Lat. VS of them, in 
which the scene of his preaching is said to have been Betha- 
gaure or Betayabra, near Eleutheropolis. Heis likely to have been 
&mony the personal disciptes of the Lord, and hasa better claim to 
Stand in the list of the seventy disciples than most of those who 
Appear in the work of Pseudo-Dorotheus, 

M. R. JAMES. 


— 


ANANIAS (‘Avavlas= Heb. aig ‘J” hath been 
gracious’). --4. A son of Emmer (1 Es 9°!)-- Hanani 
of Ezr 10”, 2..\ son of Bebai (1 Es 9”) = Hananiah 
of Iezr 10°. 3. One of those who stood at Kzris 
night hand at the reading of the law (1 Es 9%) = 
Anaiah of Nehs! 4. A Levite (1 Es 9*%)-- Hanan 
of Neh 87.) 5, The name which the angel pa Hee 
guve as that of his father, when he introduced 
himself to Tobit under the assumed name of 
Azarias (‘To 5'*33), 6 An ancestor of Judith 
(Jth 81). 7% The husband of Sapphira. He fell 
down dead at the rebuke of St. Date. and the 
same fate, three hours afterwards, befell his wife 
(Ac 5), The intention of this narrative is some- 
times misunderstood as regards both the offence of 
these persons and the cause of their death. [6 is 
quite a mistake to suppose that a rigid system of 
communism was enforced in the Jerusalem Church, 
and that A. and Sapphira by ‘keeping back part 
of the price’ violated a rule they had pledged 
themselves to obey. St. Peter’s words sufhce to 
refute this notion: §‘Whiles it reannined, did ié not 
remain thine own ? and after it was sold, was it noe 
in thy power?’ But it was inexcusable hypocrisy 
to retain part of the price and pretend to surrender 
the whole. ‘They wished to serve two masters, 
but to appear to serve only one’ (Meyer). As to 
the fact of their sudden death, even Baur and 
Weizsiicker admit that a genuine tradition under- 
lies the narrative. As to its ease, whatever this 
may have been from a secondary point of view, 
there can be no doubt that in Acts it is traced 
to the deliberute will and intention of St. Peter. 
(Note esp. v.2 and cf. the parallel cuse of St. Paul 
and Hlyinas in Ae 13") 


Lireratore.— Baur, Paulue, i. 281%. 3; Neander, Planting of 
Christianity, Bobn's tr. i. 274%. 5 Weizsicker, Apost. dye, i. 24, 
55f.; Comin. of Alford, Meyer, ete. 


8. See preceding article. 9. The high priest 
before whom St. Panl was brought by Claudius 
Lysias (Ac 23"), and whose outrayeous conduct 
upon this occasion provoked the apostle to apply 
to him the contemptuous epithet of ‘ whited wall.’ 
The same A. shortly afterwards appeared at 
Cwsarea amongst St. Paul’s accusers before Felix 
(Ac24'), Te was the son of Nedebieus, and held 
the high priesthood from ¢. 47-59 A.p. He owed 
his uppointment to the office to Herod of Chaleis. 
During his administration there were bitter 
quarrels between the Jews and the Samaritans, 
and these seemed on one occasion likely to lead to 
his deposition. On account of a massacre of some 
Galileans by the Samaritans, the latter had been 
attacked and many of thicir villages plundered by 
the Jews. A. was accused of complicity in these 
acts of violence, and was sent by Quadratus, the 
governor of Syria, to stand his trial at Rome. 
Powerful influence was at work at the imperial 
court on the side both of the Samaritans and the 
Jews; but, thanks to the efforts of the younger 
Agrippa, Claudius gave his decision in favour of 
the high priest, and A. returned to discharge the 
functions of an oflice which he diseraced by his 
rapacity and violence. It was no uncommon thing 
for him to send bis servants to the threshing-floors 
to take the tithes by force, while he defrauded the 
inferior priests of their dues, and Icft some of them 
to die of starvation. His own end was a miserable 
one. Lis sympathies had always been with the 
Ltomans, and he had thus incurred the hatred of the 
nationalist party. When the great rebellion broke 
out which ended in the siege and destruction of 
Jerus., A. concealed himself, but was discovered. 
und murdered by the fanatical populace. 


LITBRATURKE.—Jos, Ant. xx. v. 2, vt ii. 8, x. HH. 8; Ware 
xvii. 9; Schurer, HJ P 1, ii. 173, 188 f., 211, mu. i. 182, 200M. 


J. A. SELBIF. 


ANANTAS 9} 
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ANANIEL (‘Avamyd), one of the ancestors of 
Tobit, ‘fo 1}. A Gr. form of 5x33. 


ANATH (ni), the father of Shamgar, Jy 3*! 58, 
‘Andt is the name of a goddess worshipped in Pal., 
ef. Jg 1, Jos 15”, Fs 10° ; it is found on Egyptian 
monuments from the 18th dynasty. 


G. A. COOKE. 
ANATHEMA. See ACCURSED. 


ANATHOTH (niny).—1. A town in Benjamin 
assigned to the Levites (Jos 218, 1 Ch 6"), named 
from (possibly plural of) ‘Anfith or ‘Anat, a 
Chaldwean deity worshipped among the Canaanites 
(Sayce, Mibbert Lect. pp. 187-189; Vowiié, Mel. 4111), 
now called'Andia, tis situated 24 miles north-east 
of Jerusalem over the shoulder of Scopas. ‘There 
are still twelve or fifteen houses on the spot, and the 
remains of what was apparently a handsome church. 
From its commanding position it has a fine view 
northward and also castward over the broken hills 
of the wilderness, stretching down towards the 
north end of the Salt Sea. It was the home of 
Abiathar, 1 Kk 2"°; of Abiezer, onc of David's thirty 
captains, 2S 2377; of Jchu, one of his mighty men, 
1 Ch 12%, and of Jerewniah the prophet, Jer 1. 
Tt was reoceupied after the Exile (zr 2%, Neh 
77, 1 bs 5). A quarry at 'Anfta still supplics 
building stone to Jerusalem. ‘The vision of the 
dreary wilderness to the east, and the scorching 
of its dry winds which Jerciniah was familiar with 
in his native town, have imprinted themselves on 
his prophecies. To one standing upon Scopas, 
Anathoth is lying at jis feet, Is Lo. 

2. A personal name—(@) the son of Becher a 
Benjamite, 1 Ch 7% Possibly this und Alemeth 
following are names of towns in which sons of 
Becher dwelt. (6) Neh 10”, possibly stands for 
‘men of Anathoth’ (7%). 

Anathothite (‘nn3x7) is the uniform designation 
in RV of an inhabitant of Anathoth. AV offers 
such variants as Anetothite, Ancthothite, Anto- 
thite. A, HENDERSON. 


ANCHOR.—Sce Sure. 


ANCIENT has now a narrow range of usage. In 
AV it is frecly applied to men, as Ezk 9° ‘then 
they begun at the a. men’; Ezr 3? ‘many of the 
pele and Levites. .. a.(RV ‘old’) men.’ Cf. 
suttrell (1704), ‘Sir Samuel Astry (being very 
anticnt) has resigned his place of clerk’; and 
Penn, Life (1718), ‘This A.M.C. aforeseid, is an 
Ancient Maid.’ Following the Heb. (and LXX) 
a. 13 used as a subst., as Is 3? ‘the judye and the 
Hounel and the prudent and the a.’; but esp. 
in the plur., as Ps 119! ‘T understand more than 
theas’ (RV Saved’). In these places ‘the ancients’ 
are mostly a delinite class, the Elders of Israel, or 
of some tribe or city. See ELDER IN OT. 

Wricht (Word Book? p. 36) points ont that 
‘the ancient’ is used for the plur. in the Pref. of 
1611; itis probable that in Job 12! we have an 
instance ot the same: ‘With the ancient (RV 
‘with aged men’) is wisdom’; while Sir 39! is 
unmistakable, ‘seek out the wisdom of all the 
ancient’ (wdyrwy dpyalwy, RV ‘ ancients’). 

J. LASTINGS. 

ANCIENT OF DAYS (pny pry).—A common 
Syriac expression, used three times of the Divine 
Being in Daniel (7° 45 *%), at first without the article 
(wrongly inserted by AV in v.°), and meaning 
simply ‘old,’ ‘aged,’ (see RV). The expression 
has no reference to the eternity of God, and does 
not bear upon the question of the date of the book, 
as if it carried a contrast to the New Divinities 

introduced by Antiochus Epiphanes. It isa repre- 
sentation natural to the fearless anthropomorphism 
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of the Bible, Which never hesitates to attribute to 
the Deity the form und features of man. ‘The 
object is to convey the impression of a venerable 
and majestic aspect. 

pny, ancient, is properly an Aram. word: in 
Web. it occurs once only, in the late passage 1 
Ch 4%, A. S. AGLEN. 


ANCLE (Ezk 47°) and ancle-bones (Ac 37).— 
This is the spelling of AV after Coverdale and 
Tindale. Camb. Bible and RV spell ankle. In 
old Eng. the spelling is indifferent. Shaks. has 
even anckle, Besides the above, RV gives ‘ankle 
chains’ in Nu 31° (AV ‘chains’), and in Is 3%°(AV 
‘ornaments of the legs’). J. HASTINGS. 


AND is used in AV both as a copulative and as a 
conditional conjunction. 1. As a copul. conj., the 
Oxf, Dict. points out the use of and to express the 
conseyuence, as Gn 13 ‘God said, Let there be light ; 
and hee was light’; Lk 78 ‘Isay unto one, Go, 
and he gocth’; Mt 88 ‘Speak the word only, and 
my servant shall be healed’ ; Lk 10% ‘This do, and 
thou shalt live.’ Cf, Scottish Paraphrases 35°— 

‘My broken body thus I give 
For you, for all; take, eat, and live. 
Thus and is often more than a mere copula, It 
even hus an adversative force in ‘he answered and 
said, I yo, sir: and went not’ (Mt 21%), 2. In 
middle Eng. and was used conditionally (=2f), a 
usage which Skeat and others believe to have been 
borrowed from Iceland. Cf. Bacon, Esscrys, ‘1t is 
the nature of extreme self-lovers, as they will set 
wun house on fire, and it were but to ronst their 
egees.” Of this use of and Wright points to Gn 
44, Nu 5° as examples. When wud meant if, it 
was often spelt an, and was often strengthened by 
adding if. Hence we find and, an, an if, and if, 
all-<7f. In AV we have Mt 248 (Lk 12") © But and 
if (RV ‘But if’) that evil servant shall say in his 
heart’; Lk 2u8 § But and if (RV ‘But if’) we say’ ; 
1 Co 7% * But and if (RV ‘But if’) thou inarry’ ; 
1 P 3% ‘But and if (so RV) ye sutter.’ Except 
1 P34 (dAN ef kal), the Gr. is always ¢ay dé, 
J. LLASTINGS. 

ANDREW.—The first-called apostle, brother of 
Simon Peter: their father’s nuine was Jonas or 
John, and their native city was Bethsaida of 
Galilee. Their mother’s name is traditionally 
Joanna. 

NAME.—The name Andreas (’Avdpdas) isGreck. It 
is usually believed to occur first in Herodotus 
(vi. 126), where it is the name of the great-grand- 
father of Cleisthenes of Sicyon. Jt occurs also in 
Dio Cassius (Ixvili. 32), in the form "Avépelas, as the 
name of a rebel Jew in Crete in Trajan’s reign. 
There are other instances of the name, but it is 
not very common. 

REFERENCES TO HIM IN NT.—In the Synoptists 
the call of Peter and A. while they were fishing is 
narrated by Mt 4%"? and Mk 18, It took place 
at the Sea of Galilee. The narrative In no way 
implies that this was their first meeting with the 
Lord. The name of A. next occurs in Mk 1”, 
where Jesus enters the house of Simon and A. and 
heals the mother-in-luw of Peter. Next in the list 
of the Twelve, where Mt and Lk place him after 
Peter and before James and John, while Mk’s 
order is Veter, James and John, Andrew. In 
Mk 13° he is coupled with Peter, James, and John 
in the question put to our Lord about the time of 
the End. His name does not elsewhere occur in the 


Synoptists. In St. John’s Gospel he is much more 
prom ea In ch.1] A. is a disciple of John the 
aptist. He hears the words, ‘Behold the Lamb 


of God,’ follows Christ, and spends a day with 
Him. He then brings his brother Peter to Christ, 
and may probably have had to do also with the 
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call of Philip, who was of the same city. In ch. 6 
it is A. who volunteers information about the lad 
with the loaves and fishes, on the occasion of the 
feeding of the five thousand. In ch, 12 the Greeks 
who desire to see Jesus apply to Philip; Philip 
tells A. ; and the two tell Jesus. In Ac 1 A. occurs 
for the last time, in the list of the apostles, follow- 


ing James and John, and preceding Philip (as 


in St. Mark). 

SUBSEQUENT TRADITIONS.—In the 2nd cent. A. 
was the hero of one of the romances attributed to 
Leucius, a Docetie writer. We have a fairly 
comprehensive abridyment of this book in the 
Miracula Andreae of Gregory of Tours, besides 
some episodes and fragments of the original Gr., 
in part yet unedited. The fullest discussion of the 
literature is in Lipsius, Apokryphen Apostel- 
geschichten (i. 543-622); sce also Bonnet’s ed. of 
some late Gr. Encumia, based on the Leucian Acts, 
in Analecta Bollandiana (xiii., and separately). 


BrieNy summarised, the literature consists of :— 

(1) Acta Andreae et Matthaci (or Matthiae), ed. by Tischendorf, 
Act, Apost. Apoer, Matthew or Matthias is a captive in the land 
of the Anthropophagi. Clirist senda A. to rexcne hin: and then 
assunies the guise of a seaman and takes A. and his disciples (who 
teem to be Alexander and Rutits) to the country in question. 
Matthew is rescucd, and A. is tormented by the savage natives 
for several days. Uo then causes a flood to overwhelm the city 5 
the result is a general conversion. The most interesting part 
of the story is perhaps the account of a miracle dono by our 
Lord, which A. narratcs during the voyage. We have this 
levend in Ethiopic, Syriac, and Anglo-Saxon: the last-named isa 

roetical version by Cynewulf, the Northumbrian poet, preserved 
in the famous Vercelli Codex. 

(2) Acta Petri et Andreae, ed. Tischendort in Apocalypaes 
Apocryphae. Imperfect in Gr. extant (as Acts of St. Jude) in 
Ethiopic, and complete in Old Slavonic. It contains o realisa- 
tion of our Lord’s saying about the camel passing through a 
needle’s eye. Tt is execedingly doubtful whether this belonged 
to the original Leuciun novel. 

(3) Miracula Andreae, by Gregory of Tonrs, ed. Bonnet, in the 
Qnd vol. of Greyory’s works in the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica. This must be coupled with the Gr. Lneomia, which 
cover much the same grround. 

The scene of A.'s preaching is laid in the land of the Anthro- 
pophagi (Myrmidonia), then in Amasea, Sinope, Nicwa, Nico- 
media, Byzantium, Thrace, Macedonia, and Patri in Achaia, 
where the martyrdom takes place. 

The traditions of the martyrdom at Patra are fairly con- 
stant. <A. ig crucifled by the pro-consul Aegeas or Aegcates, 
because by his preaching he has induced the pro-consnl’s wife 
Maximilla to leave her husband. Until recently the best 
anthority for the martyrdom was taken to be a certain Epistle 
of the priests and deacons of Achaia, first published by Wooz 
in 1749, and then by Tischendorf. Wowever, M. Max Bonnet 
hag proved in an article in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift (1891) 
that this is a tr. from Lat. into Gr. The nearest approach 
which we as yet possess to the Gr. original js in the Miracula 
and Hneomia, coupled with same quotations made by Augus- 
tine and others, 

So much for our knowledge of the Leucian Acts. 

We possess Acts of A. in Coptic (fragmentary) and Ethiopie, 
some of which couple this apostle with Bartholomew and with 
Paul. The Acts of A. and Bartholomew seem to be modelled 
on those of A. and Matthew. ‘Those of A. and Paul, which 
are incomplete, and exist only in Coptic, give an account of 
Paul's descent into Hades by way of tho sea, of his return, 
and of how a Scarabaus (d/xaspov) was eniployed by the two 
aposties to obtain entrance for them into a city which the 
Jews had shut against them. The Eyyp. Acts of A. assipn 
crucifixion and stoning as the manner of his death. 

Other traditions may be mentioned. Origen (ap. Eus. WE 
iii, 1) makes A. preach among the Scythians, that is, on the 
Black Sea; cf. the Leucian Acts. At Sinope an image of A., 
suid to have been made in his lifetime, was long preserved ; 
and alyo the seat where he tanght, which was of white marble. 
He was regarded as the apostle of Byzantium, where he or- 
dained Stachys as first bishop. 

Lipsius believes that the legend of the preaching in Achaia 
arose from a confusion between the Tauric branch of the 
Achmans on the FE. shore of the Black Sea, and the Achzans 
in the N. of the Peloponnese. 

A. appears as the author of a gospel condemned in the so- 
called Gelasian Decree. No trace of 1t is to be found elsewhere. 
There are references to him in the Clementine Recognitions 
(i. 66, where he answers the Sadducees;; ii. 62 sqq.). He appears 
as legislator in the “Ope: xai xavoves, and in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. He also figures in the Acts of Polyxena and 
Xanthippe. His relics were rediscovered in Justinian's time 
at Constantinople ; and remained there until 1210, when Cardinal 
Peter of Oapua brought them to Amalfi. They are said to 
have been brought from Patrae to Constantinople in 357 or 
858 by Artemius. His cross, or part of it, is in St. Peter's at 
Rome, enclosed in one of the four great piers of the dome. 


Conjliets of the Holy Apostles; 
Apustelacten. 


The word 
would be unlikely that so many as are mentioned 
in this chapter (vv.72!)21) shonld be kinsmen in a 
more litera 
Paul his ‘ fellow-prisoners,’ 
with the apostle sume unrecorded miprisomment 
(cf. 2 Co 11%, Clem. Rom. ad Cor. v.), or, like him, 
been imprisoned for Christ's sake. 
that the term is used in a metaphorical sense. 
(3) They were ‘distinguished among the apostles,’ 
a phrase which probably means that they were 


The appropriation of the decussate or saltire cross to St. 
Andrew is of very late date. In the 18th cent. (eg. m a 
slutne at Amiens) he commonly holds the upright cross. 

Documents relating to the translation of the arm of St. 
Andrew into Scothind by St. Regulus (who is variously placed, 
in the 4th, Sth, and ¥th cent.) may be seen in the Bollundiste 


under Oct. 17. 


His festival in the Lat. and Gr. Churches is on Nov. 30; 


it occurs in the Lat. Martyriwn, and in the Kalendar of 
Carthage. 


Literature. — Lipsius, Bonnet, Tischendorf, di.ce.; Malan, 
von Lemm, MKopt. dpokr. 


M. Kh. JAMES. 
ANDRONICUS (’Avdpdvixos).-—A Christian greeted 


by St. Paul in Ro 167 together with Junias. 
The 


are described as being (1) ‘kinsien of St. 
Paul,’ probably implying ‘ fellow-countrymen,’ 
is used in this sense in Ro 9, It 


sense, (2) They are called by St. 


They mnry have shared 


It is unlikely 


distinguished members of the apostalic body, the 
word APOSTLE (which sce) being used in its wider 
sense. (4) ae were Christians before St. Paul, 
so that they belonged to the enrliest days of the 
Christian community. The name is Greek, and 
like most others in this chapter was borne by 
members of the imperial household (C/L vi, 
5325, 5326, 11,626). It would have been common 
in the Kast. (See the Cammentaries, ad doe. 
Vor later traditions, which add nothing historical, 
see Acta Sanctorum, May, iv. 4.) 
A. C, LEADLAM. 

ANEM (oy), 1 Ch 6” only.—A town of Issachar, 
noticed with Ramoth. It appears to answer to 
Ingannnhu (which see) in the parallel list (Jos 21”), 
but might perhaps represent the villave of ‘Anin 
on the hills west of the plain of Esdraelon. This 
place, which is well watered—whence perhaps its 
name, ‘two springs’—is the Anea of the fourth 
ecu A.D. (Jnomasticon, sv. Ameland Bethana), 
which had good baths, lying 15 Roman miles from 
Crsarea. 


Eusebius, however, identifies this site 
with Aner. 


SIVLP vol. ii. sheet viit. 
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ANER (13y, LXX Advdv, Sam. oux).—One of the 
three Amorite chieftains, the other two being 
Mamre and Esheol, who were bound, in virtue of 
their ‘covenant’ with Abraham, to render him 
assistance, when he was sojourning at Hebron (Gn 
14), As Mamre is an old name for Hebron (Gn 
23") and Eshcol is the name of a valley not far from 
Hebron (Nu J3*), it is natural to suppose that 
Aner also was the name of a locality which gave its 
name toaclan, Dillmann (i doc.) compares Ne'ir, 
which is the name of a range of hills in the 


vicinity. H. E. RYE. 


ANER (1y), 1 Ch 6” only.—A town of Manassech, 
west of Jordan (not noticed in the parallel passage 
Jos 21%). The site is doubtful. Pesci ‘Eldar, 
north-west of Shechem, SW/P vol. ii. sh. xi. 

C. R. ConvER. 

ANGEL (axbo mal’dk, Sept. dyyedos and other- 
wise).—l. The word is frequently used of men in 
the sense of ‘messenger,’ especially in the plur. 
Gn 328, Nu 217, Dt 2°°) Jos 6". In the sense of 
‘angel’ the term is chiefly used in the sing. in 
earlier writings, but plur. Gn 19115 (J), and ‘angels 
of God,’ Gn 28!2 321 (I). In later books, particu- 
larly the poetical, the plur. occurs oftener, Job 438, 
Ps 78” 9142 103% 104! 1482, and in such books as 
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Zec and Dn plurality is implied. So in Job 18 
21; in Gn 32° they are a ‘camp’ or host, and in 
Dt 33? “myrinds’; ef. ’s 68". In the writing P 
(Priests’ Code) no mention is made of anvels. 
Like the existence of God, the existence of angels 
is presupposed in OT, not asserted. They are not 
said to have been created, rather they are alluded 
to as existing prior to the creation of the earth, 
Job 3s’ (Gan 1°", ef. 8% Tl?) When they appear, it 
ix in human form: they are called ‘men,’ Gn 
18% 16.22 30% Jog 518) Ezk 928 Ml) Tn 3% 10! 23, 
the ‘man Gabriel,’ Dn 9?! (ef. Lk 244, Ac 1), and 
apart from the seraphim (Is 67) are nowhere in OT 
represented as winged (Rev 8" 14"), thoneh Philo 
so describes them (rrepoguodat). In N'T they are 
called ‘spirits’ (He 14), but not soin OT, where 
even God is not yet called spirit (Jn 474). To 
Mohammed the angel Gabriel was the ‘holy spirit.’ 
When they appear they speak, walk, touch men 
(1 Kk 195), take Holt of them by the hand (Gn 19"), 
and also cat with them (Gn 18%, though, on the 
other hand, ef. J¢ 6 13"), The staterment. Ps 78°% 
that ‘men did eat the food of angels’ (lit. the 
mighty, Ps 1032°, JI 3"), a statement. repeated in 
Wis 16%, 2 Ks 1, can hardly be more than poetical 
colouring of the fact that the manna came down 
from heaven, as the parallelism both in Ps 78™ and 
Wis, shows; cf, Je 9", Ps 104%, 

li, In a number of passages, eg. Gn 167-14 
QQ. 1M. IS Hy 82, Spe 2) 4523 G24 138) mention is made 
of ‘the angel of Jehovah,’ AV the ‘Lorp’ (J); 
and in others, e.g. Gn 21!7- 31"-8, of ‘the angel of 
God’ (I¢), Similar passages are Gn 18. 324-8 com- 
pared with Hos 124 Gn 4818) According to the 
general grammatical rnle the rendering ‘an angel 
of the Lord? is inaccnrate, though some instances 
may be doubtinl; so ‘the angel of God? necessarily 
Gn 31", and even 21, ef. v."% The ancel of the 
Lord appears jin human form, Gn 18, or in a flame 
of fire, Ix 3%, or speaks to men out of heaven ina 
dream, Gn 3128) Tt has been disputed whether 
‘the angel of the Lord’ be one of the anvels or 
J” Himself in self-manifestation. The manner in 
which he speaks leaves little room to donbt that 
the latter view is the right one: the angel of the 
Lord is a theophany, a self-manifestation of God. 
In Gn 31" the angel of God says, “Tam the God 
of Bethel’; in Ex 3% 8 the angel of the Lord says, 
‘Tam the God of thy father’... ‘and Moses 
was afraid to look upon Cod’; ef. Jg 137. In 
Gin 16" the angel of the Lord says to Hagar, ‘1 
will greatly multiply thy seed,’ and 2178 “the angel 
of God called to Hagar out of heaven... lift up 
the lad; for I will make im a great nation.’ The 
anvel identifies himself with God, and claims to 
exercise all the prerogatives of God. Those also 
to whont the angel appears identify him with God ; 
Gan 16% Hagar ‘called the name of J” that had 
spoken to her, thou art a God that seest’ (all- 
sccing); Gn 18 the angel is called ‘the Lord’; 
Je G6" it is said ‘the angel of the Lord eame,’ but, 
in vv.’* 18 he is called directly ‘the Lord’; Jg 138 
Manoah says, ‘We shall surely die, for we have 
seen God.’ And to name but. one other passage, 
Gn 4819) Jacob says, “The God before sau my 
fathers did walk, the God who hath fed me all my 
life long, the angel whieh hath redeemed me from 
wl} evil, bless the lads.’ On the other hand, the 
angel of the Lord distingnishes between himself 
and the Lord, just as the Lord distinguishes be- 
tween Himself and the aneel. The latter says to 
Hagar, Gn 167 6S" hath heard thy affliction’ s ef. 
Gn 22, Nu 22% “The Lord opened the eyes of 
Balaam, and he saw the anevel of the Lord’: and in 
Mal 3) the ‘angel of the covenant’ is different 
from J”, and yet. he is J” who cometh to His temple. 
So, on the other hand, the Lord says, Ex 232. 2 ©] 
aend an anvel before thee,’ and ‘Mine angel shall 
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go before thee’ (Ex 32*4 332), But how these last 
massazes ure to be interpreted appears from 
ix 334 5 (1419) “My face ([ myself) ial go with 
thee’... ‘if thy fibe (thou thyself) go not with 
us, carry us not uphence.’ The ‘angel of lis face’ 
(presence) is not an angel who sees Ilis face or 
stands before it, but one in whom His face (pre- 
sence) is reflected and seen ; ef, Nx 232! ‘My name 
(fulness of revealed Being, Is 30°7) is in him.’ The 
Sept. rendering of [s 63" ‘not an ambassador’ 
(reuding .y), ‘nor an angel, but Himself (Heb. 
His face) saved them,’ is scarcely the meaning of 
the original. The mere manifestation of J” creates 
a distinction between it and J”, though the identity 
remains. The form of manifestation is, so to 
speak, something unreal (Dt 4! 35), a condescen- 
sion for the purpose of assuring those to whom it 
is granted tint J” in His fulness is present with 
them. As the manifestation called the angel of 
the Lord occurred chiefly in redemptive history, 
older theologians recarded it as an ad itabratian or 
premonition of the incarnation of the second Ver- 
son. ‘This idea was just. in so far as the anvel of 
the Lord was a Sanihetation of J” on the earth in 
human form, and in so far as such temporary 
manifestations might seem the prelude to a per- 
manent redemptive self-revelation in this form 
(Mal 3-2); but it was to go beyond the OT, or at 
any rate beyond the understanding of OT writers, 
to found on the manifestation distinctions in the 
Godhead. The only distinetion imphed is that 
between J”, and J” in manifestation. ‘The angel of 
the Lord so fully represented or expressed J" that 
men had the assurance that when he spoke on 
acted among them J” was speaking or acting. 

ii. As ‘inessengers’ (malakim) sent to men, 
anvels usually appear singly, but in Gn 19 two 
visit Lot; Gin 28! ‘the anvels of Grod’ ascend and 
descend upon the ladder, and Gn 32! ‘the angels 
of God’ ineet. Jacob, who says, § this is God’s host? 
(lit. eamp); ‘and he called the name of the place 
Mahanaim?’ (two camps, or as RVm plur., com- 
panies), In Job 1° 2' the ‘sons of God? who present 
themselves to report upon their ministrations are 
numerous, Sometimes the pinr, is used inde- 
finitely, as Ps 78 ‘evil angels,’ 91!' ‘He shall vive 
His angels charge over thee,’ Job 33” ‘the de- 
stroyers’ ; ef. 28 24627 Anecls do not usually, 
at least in early writings, mediate the phenomena 
of the physical world, they operate in the moral 
and redemptive sphere; but the angel of the Lord 
sinites with pestilence, 2.8 24; and with death, 
21¢ 19%; and Satan, on special permission of God, 
sets the hightning and se hinlscival in motion against 
Job, and smites him with sore boils Ee Ot Tt 
is perhaps rather a poetical and realistic conception 
of the special providence of God, though with 
reminiscences of early history, when it 1s said that, 
the angel of the Lord encamps round about. those 
that fear him, Ps 34’, and thrusts down their 
enemies, Ps 35°» 8, and that the angels bear np in 
their hands the righteous, Ps 91", ef. Nu 2018, 
More literal is the statement that they interpret to 
the individual the meaning of God’s afHictive pro- 
videnees in his life, Job 33%; and so Joh 5! the 
idea is hazarded that they might interest them- 
selves in the afflictions of men and hear an appent 
from them, or perhaps intercede or mediate in 
their behalf. In Kzk and Zee the angels interpret 
divine visions given to men; but see under § v. 
Passages referring to the intervention of angels 
are such as these: 28 2415 1 K 19% 7, 2K 1 19%, 
izk 92. In some of these cases it may be difienlt 
to decide whether the angelic manifestation be not 
the angel of the Lord. The passages 1 S 29°, 
28 1417 20 1977 are also SA EE obscure. The 
first passage, where Achish says that David is 
good in his sight, might be rendered ‘as an angel 
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of God,’ that is, probably in valour (Zee 12%), 
wisdom (28 14!” *), and moral rectitude; in the 
others the natural rendering is ‘as the angel of 
God.’ The art., however, in comparisons often 
desiynates the class, while our idiom uses the 
indef. art. ‘an anyel,’ or the plur. ‘the angels’ of 
God. The point in the comparison is the pene- 
tration and wisdom of the angel, and reference 
might be to some such ideal being as is spoken of 
Job 157 8, If allusion were to the historical ‘angel 
of the Lord,’ the original features of the phenome- 
non would have somewhat faded and the conception 
been generalised. 

iv. It belongs Jess to the sphere of redemptive 
history than to the conception of the majesty of 
J” the King (ls 6°), when God is represented as 
surrounded by a court in heaven, by multitudes of 
ministers that do Ilis pleasure, and armies that 
execute [fis commands. Ue has a ‘council’ (to 
Ps 897, cf. the four and twenty elders, Rev 44); a 
‘congregation’ (71y Vs 82', 992 Ps 895) surrounds 
Him, ‘losts’ who are Ilis ministers (Is 67, 1 K 22", 
Ps 103%! 148%), These superhuman beings are 
called ‘sous of Mlohim?’ (Job 18 2!) ef. Dn 3), or 
‘sons of Elim,’ Ps 20! 89%, but possibly simply 
‘Elohim,’ Ps 8° 979, and ‘Elim,’ Ix 154. ‘The 
rendering ‘sons of God’ is possible, and Ps 828 
‘sons of the Most High,’ if said of angels, would be 
in favour of it; but, on the other hand, the word 
Elim (ox) seems nowhere an honorary plur. 
applicable to a single being, but always denotes 
strict plurality. The probability, therefore, is that 
the right catenin is not ‘sons of Cod,’ but ‘sons 
of the Elohim,’ ‘sons of the Klim,’ that is, mem- 
bers of the class of beings called Elohim and Islim, 
just as ‘sons of the prophets’ means members of 
the prophetic order or guilds (ef. sing. Dn 3%), 
The names Elohim and El are prehistoric, and 
their etymology is quite unknown; they are also 
the names for ‘God,’ and these beings around 
God’s throne are no doubt conceived of in con- 
trast with men as sharing in an inferior way some- 
thing of divine majesty. They are also ealled 
‘Holy Ones’ (cep), though the term ‘holy,’ 
originally at least, did not deseribe moral char- 
acter, but merely expressed close relation to God. 
Cf. Dt 332, Zee 145, Ps 897, Job 5!, and often. The 
O'T asstuines the existence of these beings, and the 
belief goes back beyond the historic period, —In- 
teresting attempts have been made fo explain the 
origin of the idea, Tt has been snevested that 
these beings, subordinate to J” and His servants, 
are the pods of the nations now degraded and 
redneed to a secondary place by the inereasing 
srevalence of the monotheistie conception in 
barca (IKosters, 727, 1876). There is little or 
nothing in OT to support this theory. [srael 
probably speculated little on the gods of the 
nations, except of those, such as Egypt and Baby- 
lon, with whom they came into contact; and though 
J” be greater than all gods (Ex 18!!), He nowhere 
revards them as His ministers, but manifests the 
strongest hostility toe them, eg. those of Egypt 
Ex 12/2, [sy 19, Ezk 30!3, of Babylon [s 219 46% 2, 
and generally Zeph 2") The monotheism of Israel 
did not subordinate the gods to J” as His ministers, 
but rather denied their existenee, and described 
them as vanities (nonentities), Ps 9645, Jer POP 2! 
The fact that J” is compared or contrasted with 
the sons of Elohim in heaven, Ps 89%, and also 
with the Elohim or gods of the nations, Ps 868 
9645 97% is certainly remarkable, but searecly 
sufficient to establish the identity of the two; and 
if in later times the idea finds expression that God 
had subjected the nations to the rule of angels, 
while the rule of Israel was reserved for Himself 
(Dt 32% in Sept., Sir 17%, Dn 10% 2% 191, cf. 
Dt 4! 29% Ig 249), this is hardly an old idea 
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that the angels were the gods of the nations re- 
appearing in an inverted form, but a new idea 
suggested to Israel by its own religious superiority 
to the nations, and perhaps its way of expluining 
heathenism. Another view gocs back to what was 
cat the oldest phase of Shemitie religion 
for an explanation. Men, conscious of being under 
the influence of a multitude of external forces, 
peopled the world with spirits, whose place of 
abode they thought to be great stones, umbrage- 
ous trees, fountains, and the like. Gradually 
these varied spirits came to be regarded as possess- 
ing a certain unity of will and action, and by @ 
further concentration they became the servants of 
one supreme will, and formed the host of heaven. 
Such speculations regarding possible processes of 
thought among the family out of which Israel 
sprang, in periods which precede the dawn of 
history, are not without interest; they lie, how- 
ever, outside OT, which, as has been said, assumes 
the existence of J’s heavenly retinne. The God 
of Israel is above all things a living God, who 
influences the affairs of the world and men, and 
rules them. If He uses agents, they are supplied 
by the ‘ministers’ that surround Him. This is 
true (though denied by Kosters) even in the oldest 
Peer of the literature, Gn 2S and 32, Jos 5 and 
s 6, where one of the seraphim ministers purifica- 
tion and forgiveness to the prophet; and the same 
appears in the scene depicted in 1 K 22 The 
idea is even more common in the later literature : 
Ps 103% 21) J’’s hosts are also ministers who do His 
yleasure, Ps 148% In Job 182) it. is the sons of the 
wlohim who present themselves to report upon the 
condition of the earth and men; in 33% the inter- 

reting aneel is one among a thousand (51), and 438 
lis ‘servants’ are also his ‘anwels’ (messengers), 
Naturally, however, as the idea of ministering 
hosts belongs to the conception of J” as sovereign, 
some of the breadth with whieh the idea is ex- 
pressed may be due to the poetical religions ima- 
gination, as when God's warriors are represented 
us mighty in strength, Ps 103°; as ‘heroes? with 
whom He descends to do battle with the nations, 
JI 3", Zee 145; as myriads of chariots, Ps 68"; 
and as chariots and horsemen of fire, 2 K 6!& "7, 
Is 664, Dt 332, Dn 7% (On the other hand, Hab 3°, 
God’s chariots and horses are the storm clouds.) 
In particular, these hosts accompany J” in His self- 
revelation for judgment and salvation, Dt 33?, 
Zec 145, JI 34, and in NT this trait is transferred 
to the paronsica of Christ (Mt 25%), Lt is lesa cer- 
tain anes the divine name J” (God) of hosts be 
connected with these angelic hosts; it is, at any 
rate, a title correlative, expressing the majesty 
and omnipotence of J” (Sept. often mavroxpdrwp). 
Finally, to men’s eyes the myriads of stars, clothed 
in light and moving across the heavens, seemed 
animated, and there was a tendeney to identify 
them with the angelic host—an identification made 
easier by the belief that man’s life was greatly 
under the inflnence of the stars (Job 38°). In 
Job 387 the morning stars are identical with the 
sons of the Elohim. Cf. Je 5%, Ig 1412 942! 4Q28, 
and on ‘host of heaven’ 2 K 1734 213) Jer 19%, 
Zeph 1, The idea that the stars are anyels re- 
ceives large development in the Book of Enoch, 
e.g. 189, and even Rev 9)" a star and the angel 
of the abyss are identified. 

v. Abont the time of the Exile and after the 
Return a manner of thinking appears which, 
though from the phraseology used it might seem 
a development in angelology, is really rather a 
movement in the direction of hypostatising the 
Spirit of God. Tn the older perio, as that of the 
Judges, J" rules His people through His Spirit, 
which inspires the leaders who yudne and save 
Israel. And in the older prophets the Syirit 
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opcrates within the prophet, who is enabled to 
conceive Js purposes and operations in thought 
and express them in language. Bunt in Ezk 40 seq. 
‘aman’ accompanies the prophet and explains to 
him his vision. ‘This ‘man’ 1s the prophetie spirit 
objectivised. Even before this time, in Micah’s 
vision, 1 K 22°!, ‘the spirit’ who comes forth is 
the spirit of prophecy personified. The process is 
carried a step further in Zee: not only is the 
Pro peue spirit hypostatised as ‘the angel that 
spake with me’ (174 28), but. the operations of J” 
among the nations are personified as horsemen and 
chariots. That which in the older prophets was 
an inward spirit and thoughts, has become an 
‘angel,’ and symbolical agencies which the ‘angel’ 
Interprets. But that much of this at least is 
more religious symbolism than strict angelology 
appears from the visions in 1!8 $5, It is, how- 
ever, the Spirit of God—not only as spirit of 
prophecy, but in general, as God in operation, 
eontrolling the destinies of the nations and of His 
people- that is chietly symbolised in Zee. This is 
most broadly seen in ch. 4, which is strangely 
misread when the seven lumps are supposed to 
represent the light shed by God’s setsster their 
spiritual life, ‘Nhe seven Jainps are ihe seven eyes 
of the Lord (4%), and the seven eyes are the seven 
spirits (the manifold spirit) of God, ‘Te be com- 
pared is Rev 14, where the salutation comes from 
God and Christ and the seven spirils ; Rev 4 ‘there 
were seven lamps of fire burning before the throne, 
which are the seven spirits of God’; and Rev 58 ‘a 
lamb having seven eyes, which are the seven 
spirits of God sent forth into all the earth.’ Zee 4 
is an expansion of 3°, and its purpose is to syin- 
bolise that Spirit of God which goes out over all 
the earth, controls the history of the nations in 
the interest of His people, and secures the com- 
pletion of the temple, which the Lord shall enter 
and abide in, when He removes the iniquity of the 
land in one day (3")—not by might nor by power, 
but by My Spirit (4%). The two olive trees, ‘sons 
of oil’ (ef. Is 5! a hill, the son of oil=an ‘oily’ hill), 
stand beside the Lord of the whole earth, t.e. in 
heaven, cf. 6°, and cannot be Joshua and Zerub- 
babel. Whether the duality of the trees expresses 
some idea in the prophet’s mind obseure to us, or 
whether it be merely part of the symmetry of the 
symbol, may remain undecided. Other writings 
of this period give prominence to the Spirit of God, 
Jl 2%, and show a tendency to hy postatise it, 
Is 63) 4818) Gn 13, zk 22 83 Ps 1397. The 
‘angel of the Lord’ in Zec. has the same double 
aspect as elsewhere, and as the angel of the cove- 
nant in Mal, ef. 1% with 34, 

vi. Two further developments complete what is 
said in OT o. angels—(1) a moral distinction appears 
mnonge the angels; and (2) a distinction of rank. 
The first distinction is not carried far, and the 
second naturally follows from the idea of an army 
or host. In the earhest period angels seem morally 
neutral, they are so much the messengers of God 
and the medium of His relation to the world that 
their own character does not come into question. 
They have always something of the meaning of an 
impersonal phenomenon, Jehovah’s operations or 
providence made visible and sensible. Of course 
the angel of the Lord being Jehovah’s ‘face,’ and 
embodying His ‘name,’ exhibits also His moral 
nature, Ex 23°74) But ‘evil’ angels are angels 
who execute judgment, Ps 78%, Job 33%. The 
spirit from God who troubled Saul is called ‘evil’ 
merely from the effects which he produces, 1 § 16". 
In 1 K 22 even the personified spirit of prophecy 
becoules ‘a lying spint,’ just as cleethers J” Him- 
self deceives the prophets, Ezk 14% In writings 
of the age of the Captivity, and later, however, a 
being appears called the Satan (opposer, accuser), 


one of the sons of the Elohim, who gy hos- 
tility to the saints and people of God, Job 1° 2), 
Zee 3. Even in these books he has as yet little 
personal reality. Le is a voice ‘bringing sin to 
remembrance’ before God. The scene Zec 3 is 
greatly symbolical. The evil conscience of the 
people and their fear, suggested by their miserable 
condition, that their sins still lay on thei, and that 
God’s favour had not yet returned to them, are 
symbolised by the accusing Satan ; while the angel 
of the Lord 13 God’s own voice assuring them of 
His gracious favour. There is perhaps an advance 
on the idea of Satan in Job, though even there he 
finds no placo in the dénonement of the drama, In 
two ways, perhaps, the conception of evil angels 
became clearer: first, it was natnral that the 
accusing angel should take on something of the 
nature of his office, and appear as the enemy of 
the saints and of Israel. vais step seems already 
taken in Job, And, secondly, there was always a 
vreater disinelinntion to ascribe moral evil in men 
to God. In no part of OT is God represented as 
the primary author of evil thonghts or actions in 
men; if Heinstigate them to evil, it is in punishinent 
or ageravation of evil they have already committed. 
But at a later time the instigation to evil freely 
ascribed in earlier times to God (15 26, 1K 22*") 
is attributed to Satan, cf. 2S 24! with 1 Ch 21. 
Further development hardly appears in OT, The 
‘serpent’ of Gn 3 is identified with Satan in Wis 
24 and in NT. In Dt 32!7, Ps 106 mention is 
made of ‘demons’ (ony), which, however, appear 
to be the false gods to which children were saeri- 
ficed, 1 Co 10”. In Assyr. shidu is the naine given 
to the inferior deities represented by the bull- 
colossus, Popular imagination peopled the desert 
with demons, Is 132 3444, among which was a night- 
spectre, Lilith; and to the same category possibly 
belongs Azazel (AV seapegoat), to whom the live 
goat was consigned on the Day of Atonement (cf, 
Zee 5"), Ly 16 1% 26 (Enoch 104), although this is by 
no means certain. ‘These demons, however, do not 
belong to the angelic host, and lie outside the moral 
world. Relatively to God, the angels, though the 
purest beings, are imperfect, Job 418 1515 955, 

In Dn 10-21 the various countries have 
their guardian or patron angels, Michael being 
the prince of [sracl (Jude ®, Rev 197); later 
theology reckoned seventy of these angels (Dt 
328, Gn 4677), And in Is 24 the universal wicked- 
ness of the world appeurs laid at the door of its 
rulers, whether angelic or human, and the judg- 
ment of God falls on ‘the host of the high ones on 
high, and the kings of the earth upon the carth’ 
(vv.*!- 22); and many interpret Ps 58. 82 of the same 
angelic rulers. Apart from the idea suggested in 
§iv., several things led to this conception of patron 
and ruling angels. First, there was a tendency 
towards removing God far from any immediate 
contact with the earth and men, and to introduce 
intermediaries between them who mediated His 
rule. In Dn Ife no longer speaks to men directly, 
but only by the intervention of angels, who even 
interpret His written word to men (9% *2), And, 
secondly, there was a tendency to personify abstract 
conceptions such as tho ‘spirit’ of a nation, and a 
further tendency to locate these personified forces 
in the supersensible world, from whence they ruled 
the destinies of men. The issues of the conflicts 
of the kingdoms of Persia, Greece, and Judah 
with one another on earth are all determined 
by the relations of their ‘princes’ in heaven; and 
this idea is a ruling one in the Apoc. It belongs 
to a different class of conceptions when conflicts 
are referred to between God and other powerful 
beings. Such beings are ‘the Sea,’ ‘Rahab,’ 


‘Tannin’ or the Dragon, the ‘Serpent,’ ‘Leviathan,’ 
etc., comp. Is 51° we 


Pg 89!*15, Job 9 26!-13 (Pg 


See eed 
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874, Is 307), Ps 742°), Is 27! (Job 40%-%, Ps 68%), Job | be offered to angels, but allowed dovdcla. The 


712° Am 9% 8 (Ezk 29%8 3278); also Job 25? ‘He 
maketh peace in His high places.’ These passages 
contain reminiscences of Cosmic or Creation myths, 
victories of God, the principle of light and order, 
over the primeval darkness and raging watery 
chaos. They are referred to in order to magnify 
the power of God, and to invoke it against some 
foe of His people, which in its rebellion and 
menacing attitude recalls God’s ancient enemies, 
and may be described under their names (Is 27%). 
In Gn 6'** ‘the sons of the Elohim’ can hardly be 
anything but a part of the heavenly host, who fell 
through love of the daughters of men, as was 
already understood by Josephus (cf. 'To 3° 6"). The 
passage has no other points of contact in OT, but is 
greatly amplified in Enoch 6-15, etc.; and there, as 
well as in N'I’, the idea of the fallen angels appears 
combined with what is said of the imprisonment of 
angelic rulers, Is 2472 (2 P 24, Jude 8), 

Ranks among the angels appear in Dn, and 
there for the first time some of them receive names. 
In OT and NT only two are named—Michael, 
rince of Israel (10'* 2! 12), Jude °, Rev 127), and 
vabriel (Dn 88 97!) Lk 12% 38), Michael is named 
‘the archangel,’ Jude %, and 1 Th 416 ‘the arch.’ is 
spoken of, reugn not named. Seven such angelic 
princes are aye ken of, ‘To 1245 *T am Raphael, one 
of the seven aN anyels’; in Enoch and 2 Es 5” 
Uriel is named ‘as fourth. The number seven 
already appears in Ezk 93, and there is no necessity 
to refer it to Pers. influence. In Bab. writings, 
grades amony the celestial beings are referred to 
(Schrader, Hollenfahrt der Istar, pp. 102, 103), one 
class of whom Lenormant calls archanges célestes. 
According to Jewish tradition the names of the 
angels came from Babylon. 

vii. There is little advance over Daniel in the 
ae BY of the Apocrypha. Raphael accom- 
panies Tobias as a guide. As one of the seven holy 
angels he ‘presents the prayers of the saints’ (‘To 
12!5, cf. Rev 84), and says, ‘I did bring the memorial 
of your prayer before the Holy One’ (12) A 
‘good’ angel is spoken of, ‘To 5%, 2 Mac 118, 
Raphael binds the demon Asmodicus, To 8%, and 
the sentence of judgment on those who bring 
false accusations against the innocent is received 
and executed by the angel of God (Sus 5); the 
angels are ‘blessed,’ and are called on to praise 
God, ‘Let all Thy angels and Thine elect bless 
Thee’ (To 8); and the sins of men cannot be 
hidden before God and His angels (2 Es 16%), 
Neither is there in principle any great development 


in NT. (1) The angels form an innumerable host, 
Lk 29-13) Mt 26, He 1272, Kev 5; they are the 
armies of heaven, Rev 127 19-14, (2) They are 
beings glorious in appearance, Lk 29, Mt 288, Ac 
127, and in rank are 


‘glories,’ Jude 8 (3) They 
minister to the saints, He PS Mt 2'* 4" Lk 22%. 
Ac 5 8% 127: they are the medium of revelation, 
Rev 1} 22'6 and carry the saints into paradise, Lk 
16%, cf. 2 K 24. (4) As in OT theophany God 
was surrounded by angels, so they accompany the 
Son of Man at His parousia, Mt 1677 255), 1] Th 416, 
2 Th 17 (Mt 134-4 245!), In two or three points 
there seems an advance over OT. (a) The angels 
are spirits, He 1*. (5) Satan is no longer isolated, 
but has a retinue of ance Mt 25", Rev 127, (c) 
Ranks in the angelic host are more distinctly 
suggested, Col 2”, Eph 3! (1 Co 15%, Eph 1%), 
(qd) In the Apoc. angels are associated with cosmic 
or elemental forces, as fire and water, which they 
direct or into which they are changed, Rev 1478 16°, 
ef. Ps 104*. Christians are made along with Christ 
better than the angels, whom they shall judge, 
He 2°, 1 Co 6%. Angel worship is condemned, Gol 
218, Rev 19!° 228-9, cf, Dt 6, Mt 4% The second 
Nicene Council decreed that Aarpela ought not to 
VOL. 1.—7 


sense in which the Sadducees denied angels and 
spirits (Ac 238) is not quite clear. The Sadducees 
received the written Scriptures, but disallowed 
the oral developments upheld by the Phurisees 
and scribes; and it is possible that they re- 
pudiated only that more modern luxuriant angel- 
ology current in their day, without questioning 
the ancient angelophanies. The great historical 
and ritual writing P contains no reference to 
angels: the ZVorah contained the revelation of 
God’s whole will, and expressed all Ilis relations 
to the world and men: special intervention of God 
was not now needed. And this may have been the 
Pgetiion of the Sadducees. On the other hand, 
rom the Sadducean inclination to freethinking, 
inherited from the pre-Maccabean Gr. period, it is 
possible that they interpreted the angelophanies of 
the written Scriptures received by hers in a 
rationalistic way as personified natural forces. 


Literaturr.—Kosters, ‘Het ontstaan der Angelologie onder 
Israel,’ 7'A7', 1876, etc. ; Kohut, Die Judische Angelologie u. 
Damonologie, Leipz. 1866; Weber, System der Altsynagoyalen 
Palast. Theologie, Leipz. 1880. See also Fuller, Excursus on 
Angelology and Demonology ; Speaker's Apoer, vol. i. p. 171 1Y. 
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ANGELS OF THE SEVEN CHURCHES.—If these 
angels are men, they cannot be less than bishops 
ruling their several churches. Jn favour of this 
we have —(1) Mal 2? 3', where the words may be 
used of men; (2) the way m>y, who, however, was 
not an officer of the synagogue, but one of the 
congregation called up for the occasion to pronounce 
the prayer; (8) the settled character of episcopacy 
in Asia in the time of Ignatius. Against it are-— 
(1) dyyedos, never used of nen in NT, except Lk 9°, 
Ja 2” of ordinary messengers; (2) the figurative 
character of the Apoc. generally, and of this part 
in particular. There are seven angels for seven 
churches; and from the Saviour walking in a 
figurative tabernacle eachof them receives a letter in 
figurative form, and full of figurative promises and 
threats, Whatever be said of the ‘ Nicolaitans,’! 
‘that woman Jezebel’ (27) can hardly be other than) 
figurative. Even if the allusion is to a living, 
prophetess, its form is figurative; esp. if we read 
Thy yuvatxd oov—thy wife Jezebel ; (3) the relation 
of the angels to the churches is one of close identi-; 
fication in praise and blame, to an extent for whict 
no human ruler can be responsible; (4) settle 
monarchical government of Achen in Asia can 
hardly date back to the Neronian persecution, or 
even to Domitian’s. 

The imagery is suggested by the later Jewish 
belief in angels as guardians of nations (e.g. Dn 
12') and of men (Ac 12?*), like the genit of paganism. 
As, however, this belief is nowhere definitely con- 
firmed by Scripture, the angels are best regarded 
as personifications of their churches. 

H, M. GWATKIN. 

ANGER, as a verb, occurs Ps 106°? ‘They at 
him also (35°¥p1) at the waters of strife,’ and Ko 
10° ‘by a foolish nation I will a, (aapopy) you.’ 
And twice in Apocr.: Sir 38 ‘And he that asth 
(RV ‘provoketh’) his mother is cursed of God’; 
197. ‘he at him that nourisheth him’; to which 
RV adds Wis 57 ‘The water of the sea shall be at! 
(AV ‘rage’) against them.’ J. HASTINGS, 


ANGER (WRATH) OF GOD. — Anthropopathi- 
eally described in OT by terms derived from the 
physical manifestations of human anger, 4x, 77, 
yy, T72y, AyR, etc.; in NT by the terms épyi, 
Guués, anger or wrath may be defined generally 
as an energy of the divine nature called forth by 
the presence of daring or presumptuous trans- 
gression, and expressing the reaction of the divine 
holiness against it in the punishment or destruction 
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of the transeressor. It is the ‘zeal’ (ay3p) of God 
for the maintenance of His holiness and honour, 
and of the ends of His righteousness and love, 
when these are threatened by the ingratitude, 
rebellion, and wilful disobedience or temerity of 
the creature. In this light it appears both in 
the O'T (passin) and in the NT (Mt 37, Jn 3%, Ro 
118, Eph 5", Rev 19" ete.), and is uniformly repre- 
seueea as something very terrible in its effects. [t 
is spoken of as ‘kindled’ by the sins and provoca- 
tions of men (lox 444, Nu Ll!°, Dt 29°77, 2 § 67, Is 5% 
etc.), as ‘ poured out’ on men (Ps 79%, Is 42%, Jer 44° 
etc.); ity ‘fierceness’ is dwelt upon by psalmists 
and prophets (Ps 78 838!8 [gs 13%, Jer 2557-33 
ete.); pakes down to the lowest: Sheol (Dt 32”). 
Similarly, in NT, God is represented as ‘a con- 
suming fire’ (Ilo 12"; cf. Mt 3! 138, 2 Th 18 
2"), At the same time, this a. is not pictured, as 
in heathen religions, as the mere outburst of 
capricious passion, but always appears in union 
with the idea of the divine holiness (that principle, 
as Martensen says, ‘which guards the eternal 
distinction between Creator and creature, between 
(rod and man, in the union effected between them, 
and Jaceee Nes the divine dignity and majesty 


from being infringed on,’ and which on its positive 
side is in God the inflexible determination to 


uphold at all costs the interests of righteousness 
and truth); and as directed to the maintenance of 
the moral order in the world, and specially to the 
upholding of the covenant relation with Israel, an 

spect of it which manifests its close alliance with 
righteousness and dove. Asin the human sphere, 
so in the divine, the keenest provocation to a. is 
that which lies in wounded or frnstrated love, or 
in injury done to the objects of love (Nu 32! ¥, 
2K 17 Ezk 23, Am 33, Ps 7" ete). A. 
in God has thus always an ethical connotation, 
and manifests itself in subserviency to ends of 
righteousness and mercy, by which also its measure 
lor limit is preseribed (Jer 10*), In its action in 
providence, it uses as its instruments the agencies 
of nature, as well as the passions and ambitious 
lesigns of inen (ef. Is 105 ‘O Assyrian, the rod of 
nine a.’), and afflicts the disobedient and rebellious 
vith the calamities of war, famine, pestilence, and 
With evils generally (Dt 285-6, Am 4612 ete, 
see analysis in Ritschl, Recht. und Ver.? ii. p. 125). 
So far, accordingly, as the Biblical representa.- 
ions are concerned, the divine a. or wrath is not to 
ve Werkencd down, or explained away, as is the 
fashion among theologians (e.g. Origen, Augustine, 
Turretin), into a mere ‘anthropomorphism,’ or 
general expression for God’s aversion to sin, and His 
determination to punish it; but is rather to be re- 
girded as a very real and awful affection of the 
divire nature, fitted to awaken fear in the minds of 
men (Ps 2'-12) He 10°17), When we look to the 
historical development of this doctrine in Scripture, 
we find nothing to modify materially the repre- 
sentations just given. No real distinction can be 
predicated between the earher and later descrip- 
tions of the divine wrath in OT, except that, as 
Ritschl points out (Recht. und Ver. ii. p. 127), they 
tend in the prophets to become more eschatological 
(see DAY or THE Lorn; cf. Ro 25, Rev 61%). 
This, however, is not to be understood as if the 
divine wrath were not also manifested continuously 
through history in the punisinnent of those whose 
evil-doing calls it forth (Ps 74). The later repre- 
sentations in the Scripture are every whit as 
stronely conceived as those of an earlier date. When 
H. Schultz speaks of ‘the impression of the terrible 
God of the Semites’ in the earlier ages, and 
says, ‘the ancient Hebrews, too, tremble before a 
mysterious wrath of (rod? (0.7. Theology, ii. p. 175, 
Eng. tr.), he strangely forgets that the passages 
he cites are, on his own hypothesis, from the very 
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latest parts of the Pent. (Lv 10% Nu 1° 18°; 
cf. Ex 12 30! Nu 8% —all from P). The Book 
of Genesis, remarkably enough, has no men- 
tion of the wrath of God, though its equivalent is 
there in repeated manifestations of God’s judgment 
on sin (expulsion from Eden, cursing of the ground, 
flaming sword, the Flood, Sodom and Gomorrah, 
ete.). Ritschl’s view of the Biblical development 
has features of its own. He rightly conceives of 
wrath as connected with the divine holiness, but 
would interpret the latter attribute as expressing 
originally only the notion of God as the exalted, 
powerful, unapproachable One, to draw near to 
whom would mean instant destruction for the 
creature; and sees the peculiar manifestation of 
wrath, accordingly, under OT conditions, in a 
sudden, unexpected, and violent destruction of the 
life of those who had violated the obligations of 
the covenant (Lvecht. und Ver. ii. pp. 93, 125, 135, 
136). Wecan only urge in reply that there is no 
stave in the OT revelation in which the ideas of 
transcendence over the world, and of moral per- 
fection, are not already united in the conception of 
holiness, Theinstances which most readily sugeest 
an outburst of destructive energy apart from moral 
considerations, are those In which individuals or 
companies are sinitten for what may seem very 
slight faults, or acts of inadvertence (e.g. 1S 41%, 
28S 27) But even in these instances a careful 
examination will show that it is the moral sanctity 
of the divine character which is the ground of the 
special awfulness with which it is invested. 

When, finally, we pass from the O'L to the 
NT, we find that the notion of God’s wrath is 
not essentially altered, though the revelation of 
love and grace which now fills the vision places it 
comparatively in the background. The Marcionite 
view, which would represent the contrast between 
the God of the OT and the God of the NT as 
that between a wrathful avenging Deity and a 
loving Father who is incapable of anger, is, on 
the face of it, incorrect. ‘The pitying, fatherly 
character of God is not absent from OT (Ex 3454, 
Ps 103%), but, even there, is rather the primary 
basis of God's self-revelation, to which the mani- 
festation of wrath and judgment is snbordinate. He 
is ‘slow to a.’ (Ps 103° e¢ al.), and ‘fury (w.) is not 
in’ Him (Is 274). On the other hand, the fatherly 
love of God in NT does not exclude the aspect of 
Ilim as ‘Judge’ (1 P 1”), and ‘a consuming fire’ 
(ife 12°), whose wrath is a terrible reality, from 
which Christ alone can save us (Jn 33%, Ro 13618 
5°, 1 Th 1” ete.) In this connexion Ritschl 
labours hard to show that ‘wrath’ in NT has 
(as in OT prophets) uniformly an_ eschatological 
reference, and does not apply to the present con- 
dition. He goes even further, and challenges ita 
right to a place in the Christian system at all. 
‘The notion of the affection of wrath in God,’ he 
says, ‘has no religious worth for Christians, but is 
an unfixed and formless theolovoumecnon’ (Recht. 
und Ver. ii. p. 154). It is no doubt true that the 
eschatological aspect of wrath is prominent in NT; 
and that for the reason already given the wrath of 
God throughout recedes into the background, and 
becomes, as it were, an attribute in reserve (Ro 
2°, 3%); but many indications warn us that it is 
only in reserve, and is still there in its unchanged 
character, and rests with its heavy weight upon 
the disobedient (Jn 3%, Eph 278); nay, that in a 
most real sense its effects are manifest in the terrible 
retributions for sin exacted from men even here 
(Mt 23%: 58) Ro 12-53, Ac &'" etc.). And if the objec- 
tion is urged, as it will be by many, that the attri- 
bution of wrath or anger to God (otherwise than 
as the reflection of the sinner’s distrustful thoughts 
regarding Him) is an DIE OEE. mode of con- 
ception, and derogates from the divine perfection, 
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it may at least with equal justice be replied that 
a Ruler of the universe who was incapable of 
being moved with an intense moral indiguation at 
sin, and of putting forth, when occasion required, 
a destroying cnergy against it, would be lacking 
in an essential element of moral perfection ; nor 
would either the rightcousness or the mercy of 
such a Being have any longer a substantive value. 

Lireratcrti.--Weber Vom Zorne Gottes, 1862; Ritschl De 
Tra Dei, 1859, Recht. und Ver, il. pp, 89-148; Ochler Theology 
of O.T. i. pp. 164-168 (ng. tr.); Schultz O.7. Theology, i. 
pp. 167-179; D. W. Simon The Redemption of Man—ch. v. 


‘The Anger of God’; Dale Zhe Atonement, Lect. VIII.; Lux 
Mundi, pp. 285-288, J. ORR. 


ANGLE occurs only as a subst., Is 198 ‘all they 
that cast a. into the brooks’; Hab 1 ‘They take 
up all of them with the a.’ In Job 41, the only 
other occurrence of the Leb. word (395), the tr. is 
‘hook’ (KV ‘fish-hook’). See FIsnina. 

J. ILASTINGS. 

ANGLO-SAXON YERSION.—Sce VEnsions. 


ANIAM (ox ‘lament of people’)—A man of 
Manasseh (1 Ch 7%). See GENKRALOGY. 


ANIM (oy), Jos 15° only.—A town of Judah, 
in the mountains near Kshtemoh. It seems prob- 
able that it is the present double ruin of Ghuwein, 
west of Eshtemoh. The Heb. and Arab. guttural 
letters are equivalent. In the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Anab and Astemo:) Anca or 
Anem is noticed as a large town near Eshtemoh ; 
and there were two places so called. It is identi- 
fied (sv. Anim) with the town now in question. 
All the inhabitants were then Christians. See 
SWPP vol, ii, sheet xxiv. C. Kt. CONDER. 


ANIMAL KINGDOM.—Sce NATURAL IItstrory. 


ANISE (d&n@ov, anethum).—There can be no 
reasonable doubt that dyndov is the classical name 
of Anethum graveolens, I.., which is translated in 
EV (Mt 23%) anise. There is the direct evidence 
of Rabbi Eliezer (Tract. Maaseroth, c. iv. 5) that 
the seeds, leaves, and the stem of dilZ are ‘subject 
to tithe’ Dill is in the Talm. shabath. It is 
known in Arab. by the cognate name shibith, 
and is much cultivated in Pal. and Syria. The 
seeds of it are used in cookery as a condiment, 
esp. With beans and other seeds of the pulse 
kind, and their flavour is greatly liked by 
the natives of Egypt, Val., Syria, and the Kast 


generally, It is also used by the natives as a 
curminative. Avicenna speaks thus of its virtues 
(1. 258): ‘calmant for carminative 


yriping, 

diminishes swelling, and its EG is beneficial 
as awash to indolent ulcers. Its oil is useful in 
joint affections and neuralecias, and also as a 
lypnotic, Its juice calms pain in the ear. Laten 
for a long time it injures the sight. The plant 
and its seed are galactogoyues, but are esp. useful 
in over-distension of the stomach and flatulency. 
Its oil is also beneficial in haemorrhoids.’ 

Dill is an annual or biennial herb, of the order 
Umbelliferee, with a stem one to three feet high, 
much dissected Jeaves, small yellow flowers, and 
flattened oval fruits about one-fifth of an inch long, 
of a brownish colour, with a lighter-coloured wing- 
like border, and a pungent, aromatic odour and 
taste. Jt is found wild in cornfields in central and 
southern Europe and Egypt, perhaps escaped from 
cultivation. It has been cultivated from remote 
antiquity. 

The opinion of the translators of AV, in favour 
of anise (Pimpinella anisum, L.), is hardly to be 
Weighed ayainst the direct evidence above adduced 
for the identity of dill with dvyéov. RV gives dill 
in the margin. G. E. Post. 


ANKLE-CHAINS (ninys, Arab. saldsil, AV ‘orna- 
ments of the legs,’ Is 3*).—The prophet refers to 
the practice of joining the anklets by a short chain, 
to produce a stilted, affected gait in walking. 

G. M. MACKIE, 

ANKLETS (op2y, Arab. khalakhil, Is 3!8, AV 
‘tinkling ornaments.’)—The ref. is to the metal 
twists and bangles of bracelet-like design worn on 
the ankles of Oriental women, esp. of the Bedawin 
and fellahin class. The musical clink of the 
anklets and their ornaments, which to the wearied 
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peasant on the rough mountain path has the 
refreshment of the bells to the baggage animals, 
is here alluded to as a social vulgarism when 
affected by the Indies of the upper classes, and as 
one of the marks of an artificial and unhealthy 
tone of life. G. M. MACKIE. 


ANNA ("Avva, the same name as the Heb. yA 
Hannah, from a root meaning ‘ grace’).—1. The 
wife of ‘Tobit: ‘I took to wife A. of the seed of 
our own family’ (To 1), See Tosir. 2. A 
prophetess, the danchter of Phanuel, of the tribe 
of Asher (Lk 2°%), This genealogical notice 
makes it clear that, though Asher was not 
one of the ten tribes which returned to Pales- 
tine after the Babylonian Captivity, individual 
members of the tribe had done so; and further, 
that Anna belonyed to a family of suflicient dis- 
tinction to have preserved its genealogy. In the 
same connexion it is interesting to notice that 
the tribe of Asher alone is celebrated in tradition 
for the beauty of its women, and their fitness to be 
wedded to the high priest or king (for authorities, 
see Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, vol. i. p. 200). 
Of Anna’s personal history all that we know is 
contained in the brief statement of St. Luke. She 
had been married for seven years, and at the time 
spoken of was not mercly, as the AV suggests, 
eivhty-four years old, but, according to the more 
correct rendering of the RV, ‘had been a widow 
even for fourscore and four years’; so that, 
supposing her to have been married at fourteen, 
she would now be about a hundred and _ five. 
Throughout her long widowhood she had ‘departed 
not from the temple,’ not in the sense of actually 
living there—for Be would have been impossible, 
most of all for a woman—but as takine part in all 
the temple services, ‘worshipping, with fastings 
and supplications night and day.’ It was thus 
that she sought to vive expression to the longing 
which was filling her heart for the coming of the 
promised Messiah, and at length her faith and 
patience were rewarded. In the child Jesus she 
was allowed to see the fulfilment of God’s promise 
to His ancient people, and henceforth was able to 
announce to all Nikeaniaded with herself the 
‘redemption,’ as distinguished from the political 
deliverance of Jerusalem. G. MILLIGAN. 


ANNAS (“Avvas, 337 ‘ merciful,’ Josephus“ Avavos), 
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1, Son of Seth, appointed as pricst A.D. 6 
or 7 by the legate Quirinins, and deposed A.D. 15 
by the procurator Valerius Gratus (Jos. Ant. XVIII. 
ii. 1,2). He thus lost office, but not power. ‘They 
say that this clder Ananus was most fortunate; for 
he had five sons, and it happened that they all held 
the office of high priest to God, and he had himself 
enjoyed that dignity a long time formerly, which 
had never happened to any other of our high 
priests’ (Jos. Ae XX. ix. 1). We learn also from 
St. John (18'%) that Joseph Caiaphas, high priest 
A.D. 18-36, was his son-in-law. ‘The immense 
wealth of these Sadducean aristocrats was, in part 
at least, derived from ‘the booths of the sons of 
Annas,’ which monopolised the sale of all kinds of 
materials for sacrifice. ‘These booths, according to 
Edershein (Life and Times of the Messiah, iii. 5), 
occupied part of the temple court; Dérenbourg 
(Hssat sur Vhistoire, etc., de la Palestine, p. 465 8qq. ) 
with more probability identifies them with four 
booths on the Mount of Olives, a branch establish- 
ment of which might have been beneath the temple 
iorches. It was the sons of Annas who made God’s 
eee ‘a den of robbers’; and the Talmudic curse, 
‘Woe to the house of Annas! woe to their serpent- 
like hissings !’? (or whisperings) (Pes. 57a), almost 
re-echoes the Saviour’s denunciations, Josephus, 
tou (Ant, XX, 1x. 2-4), gives a vivid picture of the 
insolent rapacity and violence of the younger 
Ananus. Moreover, ‘forty years before the de- 
struction of the temple the Sanhedrin banished 
itself from the chamber of hewn stone (m9 n2¥5), 
and established itself in the booths’ (nian) (Déren- 
bourg, p. 465), subsequently moving ‘from the 
booths to Jernsalem’ (Rosh ha-Sh, 3la@), perhaps 
when the booths were destroyed, three years before 
the destruction of the temple, in the same year 
in which the younger Ananus was murdered. 
Such and so powerful was the faction of which 
Aunas was the head, The NT consistently 
reflects this state of things. Jesus, when arrested, 
is brought to Annas first (Jn 18%) He takes the 
leading part in the trial of the apostles (Ac 4°). 
That Annas is styled ‘the high priest’ (Ac 4°, and 
probably Jn 18") is not remarkable, since it is 
quite in accordance with the usage of Josephus, 
who applies the title, not only to the actual holder 
of the office, but also to all his living predecessors 
(Vit. 38; BJ. xii. 63 Iv. iil. 7, 9, 10; Iv. iv. 3). 
And in both Josephus and NT the more in- 
fluential members of those families from which 
high priests were chosen are all called dpycepees. 
But the phrase ‘ drt dpy:epéws “Avva cal Kaidda, in 
the high priesthood of A. and C.’ (Lk 32), seers 
unparalleled. Ewald (2.2. vol. vi. p. 430, n. 3) 
conjeciures that it is due to the fact that when 
the author wrote, ‘they had become memorable in 
this association through the history of Christ’s 
death.’ The chief interest in Annas centres in the 
notice of him in Jn 18, which is complementary 
to the narrative of St. Luke, and corrects an 
Sparen inistake made by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. The first two evangelists obseurely indicate 
two stages in the trial of Jesus (Mt 26 271, Mk 145% 
15'), but they transfer the events of the morning 
meeting of the Sanhedrin to the previous night. 
St. Luke avoids this apparent mistake, and leaves 
room (22°) for such an informal inquiry as that of 
Annas really was. 

When we bear in mind the predominant influence 
of the man, and the unscrupulousness of the whole 
proceeding, it seems unnecessary to su pose that 
Annas was either deputy (sagan) of the Her priest 
(Lightfoot, Zemple Service, v..1) or president (x3) 
of the Sanhedrin (Baronius, Pens followed by 
Selden, de Success, Pontif. i. 12) or chief examining 
Judge, 71 m2 ax (Ewald, J/.7. vol. vi. p. 430). 

The interview of Jesus with Annas is described 


Jesua 


Jn 130%. 
was sent as a condemned prisoner for a more 
formal trial before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin, as 
described by the Synoptists, but merely implied by 


Tt could have only one issue. 


St. John. (This is obscured in the Received text 
of v.%4, and still more in the AV, which renders 
the aorist as a pluperfect ; od» is read by BC* LX 
1. 33.) We have’ seen that the Sanhedrin at this 
time met in the headquarters of the Annas faction, 
so that it may have been when passing through 
the court from the apartments of Annas to the 
council chamber that ‘the Lord turned, and looked 
upon Peter,’ Lk 22% (Westcott on Jn 18”). 2. 
1 Ky 9%, see HARIM. N. J. D. WHITE. 


ANNIS (‘Avvels B, ’Avuiads A, AV Ananias, RVm 
Annias).—The eponym of a family that returned 
with Zerubbabel (1 Es 51%). Oinitted in parallel 
passages of Ezr and Neh. J. A. SELBIE. 


ANNUS (A “Avvous, B ’Avmov#, AV Anus).--A 
Levite, 1 Es 9%= Neh 87 [Bani]. 


ANNUUS (A “Avvovvos, B omits), 1 Es 8® (47, 
LXX).—The naine does not occur in Ezr 8; it 
may be due to reading tax) (AV ‘and with him)’ 
there as 038). H. Sv. J. THACKERAY. 


ANOINTING.—1. The application of unyuents to 
the skin and hair as an act of the toilet is an 
ancient custum ; the oldest prescription extant is 
for this purpose, and professes to date from about 
B.C. 4200. Among the Jews a, was a daily practice 
(Mt 6%), the oil being applied to exposed parts (Ps 
10415), soothing the skin burnt by the sun. The 
ellects of oil are more enduring than those of 
water, hence o. was practised after bathing (Ru 
3%, Ezk 16°). It was a mark of luxury to use 
specially scented oils (Aim 6%), such as those 
Ilezekiah kept in his treasure-house (2 K v0"), As 
a. was a sign of joy (Pr 27%), 16 was discontinued 
during the time of mourning (Dn 10%); so Joab 
instructed the woman of Tekou to appear un. 
nnointed before David (28 142). On the death of 
Bathsheba’s child, David anointed himself to show 
that his mourning had ended (2.8 12%). The cessa- 
tion of a. was to be a mark of God’s displeasure if 
Tsrael proved rebellious (Dt 28, Mic 6"), and the 
restoration of the custom was to be a sign of God's 
returning favour (Is 61°), Anointing is used as a 
symbol of prosperity in I’s 92, Ee 98, 

2. Before paying visits of ceremony the head was 
anointed; so Naomi bade Ruth anoint herself before 
visiting Boaz (3°). Oil of myrrh was used for this 
purpose in the harem of Ahasucrus (Est 2!%), On 
monuments in Egypt the host is seen anointing his 
guest on his arrival; and the same must have been 
customary in Pal., as Simon’s failure of hospitality 
in this respect is commented upon by our Lord 
(Lk 7%). This custom is referred to in Ps 23°, 
The Isr. showed their goodwill to the captives of 
Judah by anointing them before sending them 
back at the command of Oded (2 Ch 28°), Mary’s 
anointing of our Lord was according to this custom. 

3. Before battle, shields were oiled, that their 
surfaces might be slippery and shining (Is 215, 
28 12 RV). This practice is referred to several 
times by classical authors, and is in use to this 
day among some African tribes. 

4. Asa reniedial avent a. was in use among the 
Jews in pre-Christian times; it was practised by 
the apostles (Mk 6%), recommended by St. James 
(5%), mentioned in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Lk 10%), and used as a type of God’s 
forgiving grace healing the sin-sick soul (Is 18, 
Ezk 16°, Rev 3%). In post-apost. times the oil was 
supposed to owe its virtue to its consecration by 
prayer, which might be done by any Christian ; thus 
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Proculus anointed Severus, and healed him (Tertull. 
ad Scap. iv.). By the 3rd cent. consecration of the 
oil could only be done by the bishop (Innocent, 
Decentio, viii.); although any Christian might 
apply the holy oil, and the oil from the church 
lamps was often taken for this purpose (Chrysustom 
tin Mé 32). Oil was also consecrated by being 
taken from the tombs of martyrs (1b. Humil. in 
Martyr. iii.). By the 5th cent. the priest alone could 
anoint (Labbe & Cossart, Concilia, ix. 419, § 10). 
This a. was intended as a means of cure even as 
late as the days of Bede (in Marci, i. c. 24). Thea. 
of the dying was a heretical practice of the Mar- 
cosians ([reneus, i. 21. 5) and the Heracleonites 
(Epiphanius, adv. Har, xxxvi. 2) for purposes of 
exorcism. Theodoret says that the Archontici 
also use oi] and water, but apparently in a different 
way (€mBdddovat, see Heer, Lub. Compend. 1. 11). 
In the Rom. Church by the 12th cent. the idea of 
healing had become obsvlete, and the a. was 
restricted to the dying (Council of Florence, 1439) 
and applied before the Viaticum (lst Council of 
Mainz, Can. xxvi.). Itis called extreme unction by 
Hugo de St. Victore (Sunuma Sententiar. vi. 15), and 
its place as one of the seven sacraments of the 
Rom. Church was decided by the Council of Trent. 
Calvin calls it Aistrionica janoeniee (Jnst. vi. 19, 
g 18). 

he ceremonial of anointing the leper when 
cleansed was not remedial, but a sign of reconsecra- 
tion. In Scripture the application of any soft 
material, as moistened clay, to a blind man’s eyes, 
is called anointing (Jn 98), 

5. Asin Egypt, the application of ointments and 
apices to the dead body was customary in Pal. 
(Mk 16', Lk 23°%, Jn 10”); but they were only 
externally applied, and did not prevent decompost- 
tion (Jn 11"), In later times the a. of the dead 
with holy oil is recommended (Dionys. Areopag. 
de Hecles. Ilierarch, vii. § 8). 

6. Holy things were by a. dedicated to God even 
in ancient times. Thus Jacob consecrated the 
stones at Bethel (Gn 28!8, 354); and God _ recog- 
nised the action (31%). In Greece, Egypt, and 
other countries dedication by oil was practised, and 
is continued in the Rom, and Gr. rituals for the 
consecration of churches. The tabernacle and 
its furniture were thus consecrated (Ex 3076 40!, 
Lv 8"), and the altar of burnt-offering was re- 
consecrated after the sin-offering (Ex 29%), Some 
periodic hostia honoraria were anointed with oil 
(Lv 2! etc.); but no oil was to be poured on the 
sin-offering (Lv 54, Nu 5%), Tt is not said that 
the temple was consccrated by a., but there 
was holy oil in the priests’ charge at the time 
(1 KX 1), as there was in the days of the second 
temple (1 Ch 9). 

7. Priests were set apart by a. In the case of 
Aaron, and probably all high priests, this was done 
twice: first ie pouring the holy oil on Ins head after 
his robing, but before the sacrifice of consecration 
(Lv 813, Ps 1337); and next by sprinkling after the 
sacrifice (Lv 8”), Tho ordinary priests were only 
sprinkled with oil after the app ication of the blood 
of the sacrifice. lence the high priest is called 
the anointed priest (Lv 4% © anal 6-7). The holy 
oil for this purpose was made of olive oil, cinnamon, 
cassia, flowing myrrh, and the root of the swect 
cane (Acorus Calamus). It was to be used only 
for these ceremonials, and its unauthorised com- 
pounding was strictly forbidden (Ex 30%). In Egypt 
there were nine sacred oils for ceremonial use. 
A. in the ordination of presbyters and deacons 
came into use in the Sth cent., but was not 
practised in the early Church. 

8. Of designation to kingship by a. we have 
examples in Saul (1 S 10') and David (1 S 16%). 
This act was accompanicd by the gift of the Spirit ; 


so, when David was anointed, the Spirit descended 
on him, and departed from Saul; and Hazael was 
anointed over Syria by God’s command (1 KC_19!), 
Kings thus designated were called the Lord’s 
anointed. David thus speaks of Saul (1S 26") and 
of himself (Ps 2?). This passage is used by the 
apostles as prophetic of Christ (Ac 4”). 

9. By a. kinus were installed in office. David 
was again anvinted when made king of Judah, and 
a third time when made king of united Israel 
(2S 2158), Solomon was anointed in David’s life- 
time, and he refers to the a. in his dedication 
prayer. It is not said that those who succeeded by 
right of primogenilure were anointed; but when 
the succession was disputed, Jehoinda anointed 
Joash (2 K 11)?). Jehoahaz the younger son of 
Josiah was anvinted (2 K 23%) in place of his elder 
brother Jehoiakim (see 23%) 36), Kines of other 
lands were anointed. This was early known to 
the Israelites, as we learn from Jotham’s parable 
(Jg 98). The kings of Egypt were anointed, and 
the a. is said to have heen done by the gods 
(Diimichen, f/ist. Inschrift, i. 12); hence they are 
called the ‘anointed of the gods.’ The king of 
Tyre is also called the ‘anointed’ (12zk 28"), Jehu 
was anointed as beginning a new dynasty (2 K 9!%). 
Zedekiah is referred to as anointed (Lad). British 
kings were anointed in pre-Saxon days (Gildas, 
de excidio Brit. i. 19), as were the Christianised 
Saxons; but the first mention of a. at coronation 
elsewhere in Europe is in A.D. 636 in the Acts 
of the 6th Council of Toledo. Charlemagne, 
A.D. 800, was the first emperor anointed (by Pope 
Leo u1.). A. is now a part of the ceremonial of 
coronation in must Christian kingdoms. 

10. A. is used metaphorically to mean setting 
apart to the prophetic office; so Elijah is told to 
anoint lisha. ‘This does not appear to have been 
literally done (1 IC 19"). In Ps 105” the words 
anointed and prophets are used as synonyms. ‘The 
Servant of the Lord calls himself anointed to preach 
(Is 61!), and Christ tells the people of Nazareth 
that this prophecy is fulfilled in Him (Lk 438), 

41, Similarly in a metaphorical sense any one 
chosen of God is called an anointed one; thus the 
yatriarchs are called God’s Messials (Ps 105"), and 
Wesel as a nation (Ps 8, Hab 3, Ps 898: 51), 
being promised deliverance on this account (Is 
107, 1 S 2). Cyrus is also called a Messiah 
(Is 45'). The name Christ is the Gr. equivalent 
of the Heb. Alessiah= ‘anointed.’ The anointing 
of Ps 457 is taken in He l° as prophetic of the 
Saviour’s anointing. 

In this sense, as a chosen people, believers are 
said to be God’s anointed (2 Co 14, 1 Jn 2777), the 
unction being the gift of the Holy Spirit. In post- 
apost. times these words gave rise to the practice 
of anointing with oil at baptism. This was done 
by way of exorcism before the washing in the E. 
Church in the days of Cyril (Catech. Alystag. ii. D), 
as it seems from St. Augustine to have been the 
practice in Africa (see Tr. 44 in Joannis, § 2, refer- 
ring to anointing the blind man’s eyes before the 
washing). But'Tertullian puts thea. after the wash- 
ing (De resurr. Carnts, § viii.), as does Optatus, who 
says that Christ was anointed by the dove after 
baptism (de Schism. Donat. iv. 76). Upon these 
texts, quoted above, coupled with the ‘sealing’ men- 
tioned in Eph 1? 4% and 2 Co 1%, the post-apostolic 
Church based the ceremony of confirmation, in 
connexion with which in the W. Church another 
anointing became customary in the 5th cent. 


LITRRATURE.— Besides the references given above, see for 
fuller details concerning the above sections—1. Papyrus HKhers, 
p. 66; Erman, .Egypten, 1885, p. 316. 4. Martene, de Ant. Heel. 
Rit., Rouen, 1700, i. 7; Dallwus, de duobug Latinorum Sacra- 
mentis, Goneva, 1659; Decretum Eugenit [V. de Sept. Keel. 
Sacram., Louvain, 1557. 6. Arnobius, adv. Gent. {. 319; Fabri- 
clus, de Templ. Christ., Helmstadt, 1704; Pausanias, vil. 22. 
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7. Theodulfus, Epise. Aurel. Cait. de Presh., ed. Migne, 108, 
Ivo Carnoteusis, Decret. vi. 121. A. MACALISTER. 


ANON, a contraction for ‘in one,’ is used in AV 
for fin one moment’ (RV ‘straightway’). Mt 13° 
‘a. with joy recciveth it’; Mk 1° ‘a, they tell him 
of her’; Jth 13° ‘a, after she went forth’ (RV 
‘after a little while she went forth’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ANOS (“Avws), 1 Es 9%.-— One of the descendants of 
Baani, who agreed to put away his ‘strange’ wife: 
corresponding to Vaninh (331), Ezr 108%, 


ANOTHER.—A. is ‘one other,’ but sometimes 
the idea is ‘a different one,’ of which there is a fine 
instance in Gal 18 ‘f marvel that ye are so soon 
removed from him that ealled you into the grace of 
Christ unto a, gospel’ (Gr. érepov, RV ‘a different 
gospel,’ but v.7 ‘which ix not a. Gr. add0o; ef. 
2Co 114), In 2 Ch 20% ‘every one helped to destroy 
a.’ 3 mod. ng, would say ‘the other’; so RV in 
Gn 15", Ex 21/8 37 ete., but not in Zec 11°, 

J. HASTINGS, 

ANSWER.—1. Asa subst. a. is used in the sense 
of apology or defence (Gr. drodoyla) in 1 Co 9% mine 
au. (iv ‘my defence’) to them that do examine 
me’; 2 Tid’? «At my first a. (RV ‘defence’) no 
man stood by me’; 1 P38! § Ready always to give 
an a. (RV ‘vive a’) to every man. Compare the 
use of a. as a verb in Ac 24! *T do ae more 
cheerfully a. for myself’? (RV ‘Tt do cheerfully 
muike my defence’), Ac 25% 16 2642, Lk 12" 218, 
2. In Ro 114 what saith the a. of God unto him?’ 
a. means oracle or divine response (Gr. xpyua- 
rignés, the only occurrence of the word in NTT, 
but it is found in 2 Mac 24 xpnuarcopod yevnOévros, 
‘being warned of God’ AV and RV3 see Sanday 
and Headlam, Romans, pp. 173, 313). 3. In 1 P 34 
‘the a. of a good conscience toward God,’ a. is 
prob. intended to mean defence, as above; but 
the Gr. is not drodoyla but érepornua, and in what 
precise sense the apostle uses that word is dis- 
puted; RV vives ‘interrogation,’ with two alterna- 
tives in the marg. ‘inquiry’ and ‘appeal.’ See 
Thayer, N.7. Lea sv. 4 Asa verb a, is often used 
when no question has been asked. The most strik- 
ing instance is Ac 53, where St. Peter ‘answers’ 
Sapphira, not only before she had opened her 
mouth, but by asking her a question. 5. In Gal 
4" “Vor this Agaris Mt. Sinai in Arabia, and 
a? to Jerus.,’ at? to = corresponds with (Gr. 
guvoroxet—- lit. ‘belonys to the same row or column 
with’). Answerable occurs in AV only Ex 388 
‘a. to the hangings of the court,’ t.e. ‘correspond- 
ing to’; but RV adds Ezk 408 ‘a. nnto (AV ‘over 
against’) the length of the gates,’ 457 4818. 18bis, 
Cf Bunyan, Moly War (Clar. Press ed. p. 92), 
“This famous town of Mansoul had five Gates, in 
at which to come, out at which to go; and these 
were made likewise answerable to the Walls.’ 

J. ILASTINGS. 

ANT (a59} némdalah, utpunt, Jormica), The ant 
is mentioned only twice in the Bible. Once (Pr 
6°) with reference to the industry of this insect, 
and again (Pr 30°") with reference to its wisdom 
and foresight. ‘There has never heen any dispute as 
to the industry of the ant. Sir John Lubbock 
(Ants, Bees, and Wasps, p. 27) says, ‘They work 
all day, and in warm weather, if need be, at night 
too. once watched an ant from six in the morn- 
ing, and she worked without intermission till a 
quarter to ten at night. [had put her to a saucer 
containing larve, and in this time she had carried 
off no less than 187 to their nests. TI had another 
ant, which I employed in my experiments under 
continuous observation several days. When I 
started for London in the morning, and again 
when I went to bed at night, I used to put her 
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into a small bottle, but the moment she was let 
out she began to work ayain. Qn one occasion I 
was uway from home fora week. On my return I 
took her out of the bottle, placing her ona little heap 
of larvie, about three feet from her nest. Under 
these circumstances I certainly did not expect her 
to return. However, though she had been six 
days in confinement, the eae little creature 
immediately picked up a larva, carried it to her 
nest, and after half an hour’s rest returned for 
another.’ 

With reference to the wisdom and foresight of 
the ant there has been much discussion. Although 
not expressly stated that the ‘meat’ which the ant 
‘prepares’ in the summer is for winter use, it is 
generally agreed that such is the meaning of the 

assage. ‘The Greeks, Romans, Arabian natnral- 
ists, and Jewish rabbis confirm this opinion. Yet 
many naturalists and commentators have disputed 
this fact, and say that the writer adopted a 
popular error, and that the ant does not store the 
seeds which it takes in such quantities to its nest 
as food, but only as a lining to its burrows, or for 
some other unknown reason, They argue from 
two considerations—(1) that the ant is carnivorons, 
and has no use for the seeds whieh it accumulates 
in its nest; (2) that the ant hybernates, and there- 
fore docs not need food in winter. Both of these 
propositions are partially true and partially false. 
All ants eat flesh greedily, but they are all passion- 
ately fond of many things besides, Sir Tolan Lub- 
bock has shown that ants derive a very important 
part of their sustenance from the sweel juice 
secreted by aphides, a product hardly to be called 
animal food more than honey. In the words of 
Linnieus, ‘the aphis is the cow of ants.’ Other 
kinds of insects are utilised in the same manner. 
Many ants keep flocks and herds of aphides. ‘The 
aphides retain the secretion until the ants are 
ready to receive it, and the ants stroke and caress 
them with their antennie, until they emit the 
sweet excretion. ‘The ants collect the cereus and 
larvie of these aphides, store them with their own 
during the long winter sleep, that they may be 
hatehed in the spring, and supply them again with 
their favourite food. Here Aten, says Lubbock, 
‘our ants may not perhaps lay up food for the 
winter, but they do more, for they keep during 
six months the eggs which will enable them to 
procure food during the following summer-—a case 
of prudence unexampled in the animal kingdow.’ 
But it is also true that ants cat many articles of 
purely vegetable food. Those of Palestine and 
Syria certainly eat all kinds of cake, sweetmeats, 
more or less fruit, bread, meal, and seeds. [In the 
neighbourhood of every threshing-floorand granary, 
and of stables, there are always immense numbers 
of ants, which abstract surprising quantities of 
grain, and store them in their nests. They often 
carry the grains many feet or yards away, along 
well-beaten roads, which cross each other in every 
direction from the heaps of grain. Similar facts have 
been observed in the warmer parts of Kurope and 
in India. The Mishna lays down rules in regard 
to the ownership of grain so stored. Maimonides 
has discussed the question as to whether it belongs 
to the owners of the land or to gleaners, deciding 
in favour of the latter. The ants, however, differ 
from him, and are of opinion that the store belongs 
to themselves. I am assured by native peasants, 
well qualified to know, that the ants cat the grain 
during the season of non-production. After the 
first rains, the ants bring out their larvee and the 
stored grains to be sunned. Indian ants do the 
same. Many of these grains are more or less 
rmawed, or the edible parts entirely consumed. 
It was the opinion of Aldrovandus and others of 
the ancients, confirmed by the French Academy 
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(Addison’s Guardian, 156, 157) and of N. Pluche 
(Nature displ. 1. 128), that the ants systematically 
bit off the head of the grain to prevent its germina- 
tion. I think it unnecessary to ascribe to the ants 
so much intelligence as would be implicd in this 
extraordinary measure, but it is no way improb- 
able that the head would be the first part attacked, 
as it is the softest portion of the grain, and the 
most accessible, being uncovered by the silicious 
envelope, as well as the swectest morsel of the 
whole. Lubbock tells us of a Texan ant that 
clears disks, 10 or 12 feet in diameter, round the 
entrance to its nest, to allow certain grains known 
as ant-rice, and no others, to grow there. 

Thus the ants ‘are exceeding wise.’ Many of 
their nests also are marvels of construction, some 
composed of galleries and chambers underground, 
some built in the form of mounds or huts above 
the surface. These are grouped in towns, con- 
nected by surface roads, sometimes arched over 
at places, and by underground tunnels. No less 
than 584 species of insects are found in association 
with ants, serving them in various ways, some 
obvious, others not clear. But that they are 
tolerated by the ants for reasons known to them- 
selves is shown by the fact that ants will imme- 
diately attack and drive out or kill any living 
creatures which they do not like. Many of the 
insects furnish some form of food, as in the case 
of the aphides. Others rid the ants of parasites, 
Others scem to be congenial to them for reasons 
yet to be studied. 

In addition to these insects, not of their own 
family, ants make slaves of other ants. This is 
not done by the capture of adult prisoners, but by 
raids organised for the purpose of stealing the 
egus, larviw, and pupiec jane the nests of other 
species. These infant captives are taken to the 
nests of their abductors, and raised as slaves, 
These slaves do all or most of the domestic work 
of their masters, who reserve themselves for the 
noble art of war. 

Ants also have accurate methods of division of 
labour. ‘To the younger ones are assigned some of 
the lighter tasks, while the older ones enyvaye in 
the more serions and laborious work. In some 
cases individuals are appointed to collect honey 
and store it in larve sacs in their bodies, to be 
distributed to their idle masters, who do not 
trouble themselves to leave their nests. 

Lubbock thus sums up the evidence that ants 
‘are exceeding wise’: ‘The anthropoid apes no 
doubt approach nearer to man in ane structure 
than do other animals, but when we consider the 
habits of ants, their social organisation, their large 
communities and elaborate habitations, their road- 
ways, their possession of domestic animals, and 
even, in some cases, of slaves, it must be admitted 
that they have a fair claim to rank next to man in 
the scale of intelligence.’ G. E. Post. 


ANTELOPE.—Sce Ox. 


ANTHOTHIJAH (nny, AV Antothijah).—A 
man of Benjamin (1 Ch 8%). See GENEALOGY. 


ANTHROPOLOGY.—See MAN. 


ANTICHRIST. —See MAN OF 
BANUS.—Sce LEBANON. 


ANTIOCH (‘Avridyea).—In Syria, under the 
Seleucids, there appear to have been at least five 
places which at one time or another enjoyed this 
title: Hippos on the hills above the EK. shore of the 
Lake of Galilee ('A. 4 pds "Immq), Gadara (cf. 
Stephanus, De Urbibus; Reland, Pal. 774), Gerasa 
in E. Gilead (’A. 4 rpds rG@ Xpvoopdg), all of them in 
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the Decapolis, and perhaps also Acco or Ptolemais 
(Head, f/ist. Num. 677); but the Antioch in 
Syria was A. on the Orontes, distinguished as 
"A. % wpés, or érl, Adgvy, and entitled pyTpdroks 
(ib. 656). 

Under an Eastern people like the Arabs, the 
natural capital of Syria is Damascus, on the borders 
of the Arabian desert. But when the Greeks poured 
into the land after Alexander, it was inevitable 
that they should establish the centre of their govern- 
ment nearer the Mediterrancan and Asia Minor. 
Accordingly, when the Seleucid Empire was 
founded, Selencus Nikator (Jos. ¢. Apion, ii. 4) 
selected a site 120 stadia from the sea (Strabo, 
xvi.), where the Orontes, now El-Asi, and the 
great roads from the Euphrates and Corle-Syria 
break the long Syrian range and debouch oe the 
coast. The projected Euphrates-Levant railway is 
to pass by the sane way. The valley is tolerably 
wide, and both fair and fertile. The city was 
built partly on an island in the river, but mostly 
on the N. ante of the latter, and up the dr a of 
Mt. Silpius. By the time of Antiochus Kpiphanes 
(175 B.C.) it consisted of four quarters (rerpdmons, 
Strabo), divided by the long columned street 
which was a feature of every Greek city in Syria, 
and by a second which cnt this obliquely. Temples 
and other large public buildings were crected from 
time to time by the Seleucids and their Roman 
successors. Daphne was a neighbouring grove 
sacred to Apollo (Jos. Ané. XVII. ii. 1; Pliny, HN 
v. 18; 2 Mac 4%), Under the Seleucids the city 
developed a mixed populace, essentially fickle and 
turbulent, who frequently rose against their rulers. 
There were Jews in Antioch from the time of ita 
foundation, for Seleucus Nikator gave them the 
rights of citizenship (Jos, Ant. xu. ii. 1), Many 
others must have fled or been carried captive to A. 
during the Maccabiwan period (¢b, XIL XIU. eae 
The Antiochenes expelled Alexander Balas, and 
offered the crown to Ptolemy Plilometor, who, 
however, persuaded them to receive Demetrius 
Nikator Gh Xiu. iv. 7; but ef. | Mac 1H), They 
besieged the latter in his palace; but with the 
help of Jonathan Maccabwus and 3000 Jews he 
revained the city, yet soon after was obliged to 
yield it to Alexander’s son Antiochus and his 
gencral Tryphon (iné. Xi v.33 1 Mac 118"), 
Under the Selencids A. remained till B.c. 83, when 
it was taken by ‘Tivranes of Armenia, When 
Pompey overthrew the latter, he made A. a free 
city, and it became the seat of the Prefect, and 
capitalof the Rom. province of Syria. M. Antonius 
oneal the citizens to release all the Jews whom 
they had enslaved, and restore to them their pos- 
sessions (Ant, X1V. xii. 6), When Pompey fell, A. 
sided with Cwsar, and after Actium with Augustus, 
Both of the latter, as well as Herod the Great 
(Ané. XVI. v. 3) and Tiberius, embellished the town 
with theatres, baths, and streets. ‘The harbour 
of A. was Seleucia. The population was very 
vigorous. ‘They revolted several times against 
Rome; and after the disastrous earthquakes of 
A.D. 37 and subsequent years they quickly restored 
the town. Art and literature were cultivated so 
as to draw the praise of Cicero; but with the 
energy and brilliance of this people there was 
ever mixed a notorious insolence and _ scurrility. 
A large number of Romans settled in A., and 
the Jewish community speedily grew in numbers 
and in influence with the rest of the inhabitants 
(Jos. BJ I. xviii. 5), who protected them in the 
first Jewish revolt against Rome, but afterwards 
displayed a bitter hate against them (2. VIL 
vy. ) 

It was when A. was filled with these rich and 
varied clements of life—Josephus calls her the 
third city of the Empire, next to Rome and Alex- 
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andria (BJ 1. ii. 4)—that she entered the history 
of Christianity. Antiochean Jews and proselyte 
Greeks must have come under the influence of the 
apostles’ ministry in Jerus. Nicolas ‘a proselyte 
ofA.’ was one of the seven deacons (Ac6°). Upon the 
persecution that arose about Stephen, the disciples 
were scattered as far north as A. (Ac 11)%), and 
anong then some men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
whe began to preach to Greeks (many ancient 
authoritics give ‘Grecian Jews,’ but surely Greeks 
are mennt,—for otherwise the distinction made 
between the Cypriotes aud Cyrenians and the 
other preachers in 11“ is meaningless). To them 
at A. the Chureh at Jerus. sent Barnabas, who, 
after seeing the situation, went and fetched Paul 
thither from Tarsus. For a year they worked to- 
gether in the church, teaching; ‘and the disciples 
were called Christians firs) in A.’ The wit 
of the pues was always famous for giving 
names. Prophets arrived trom Jerus. predicting a 
famine; and when this came to pass, the Chureh of 
A. proved onee more the vigour of the population 
from which it was druwn, by sending supplies 
to Jerus. by the hands of Barnabas and Saul 
(ib. 27-3), ‘Phese returned to A., and after their 
ministry ‘in the church’ they were sent forth by 
the port of Seleucia to Cyprus on Paul’s first great 
missionary Journey (13!) ; and from this to A. they 
returned, with their report of faith among the 
Centiles (14%). When Jews cume down to teach 
the necessity of cireumeision for the latter, the 
Church at A. sent Barnabas and Paul to Jerus. to 
claim for then freedom from the law (15"); and 
a deputation from Jerus, returned with the two 
aibassadors (15), After ministering for a time 
in A., Paul and Barnabas set forth on their 
second journey by the Cilician gates (Ramsay) to 
Lystra (15%); Paul retnrned (18**); and A. was the 
starting-point of his third journey (id.%), which 
also was taken into Asia Minor, by the Syrian and 
Cilician gates, one great line of the advance- 
ment of Chiistianity westward, A. was not only 
the first Gentile Church, but may be called the 
mother of all the rest. This pre-eminence she con- 
tinned to enjoy ; for it was probably her missionary 
originality, rather than the tradition which made 
Peter her bishop for two years (ef. Gal 24), 
that gave her Patriarch precedence of those of 
Rome, Constantinople, Jerus., and Alexandria. 
A. was the birthplace of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
John Chrysostoin, and Evagrius. As long as she 
remained part of an empire with its centre in 
Europe, A. continued the virtual capital of Syria. 
When the Arabs caine, she, the city of the Levant, 
yielded to the city of the Desert; and though 
with the Crusaders she became once more the pivot 
of the West in its bearing on Syria, and the centre 
of the Principality of A. (from Taurus to Nahr-el- 
Kebir), she fell away again when they left, and 
gave up to Damascus even her Christian Patriarch. 
Now Antaki (Turkish), or Antakiyeh (Arab.), she 
is & meagre town of GVU0 inhabitants. Besides the 
ruins of Justinian’s wall there are no ancient 
remains of importance. 


LITERATURE. —(Besides the ancient authorities already cited), 
Reland, Palustina, 119ff., where Jerome's error, that A. was 
Namath (Comm, on Amos 6), or Riblah (Comm. on Ezek. 47), 
is stated and opposed; C. O. Muller, Antiquitates Antiochene 
(Gottingen, S59); Noris, Aanus et Kpochwe Syromacedonum ; 
Gibbon and Mommsen, passim; Schurer, I1JP 1. 4. 437 IL, 
passin ; various lives of St. Paul, esp. Conybeare and Towson's : 
Lewin, fastt Sacri, passim, Ramsay, Church in the Rom. Emp. 
cha, iii-vii., xvi. On A. under the Moslems, see the extracts 
from Arab. geographers in Guy Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, esp. 867-377. On the A. of the Crnsaders, Rey 
Colonics Franques de Syrie aus 12me et 13me sidcles: of. 
also Benjamin of Tudeln's Travels, a.p. 1163, and Bertrandere 
de la Brocqnitre's in 1432; and on the modern city, see 
Chesney, Kuphrates Kapedition; and George Smith Assyrian 
Discoveries. G.A SMITH 


ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA (’Avridyeca Hiordia, more 
correctly rendered ‘Visidian Antioch’) is defined 
by Strabo (pp. 569, 557, 577) as a city of 
Phrygia towards or near Pisidia. It was te 
ably one of the sixteen Antiochs founded by 
Seleucus Nikator (301-280 ; Appian, Syr. 57), and 
named after his father. The inhabitants claimed 
to be colonists from Magnesia on the Mimander ; 
but traditions claiming Greek origin for Phrygian 
cities were fashionable and untrustworthy. In 
190 Bc. it was declared free by the Romans ; and 
its history is unknown until in 39 B.c. it was made 
by Antony part of the kingdom of Amyntas (as 
we learn from Appian, Civ. v. 75, cf. Strabo, p. 
569) ; on whose death in 25 it passed into Rom. 
hands as part of the province GALATIA, At 
some time earlier than 6 Bc. (C/I iii. 6974) 
Augustus made it a colonia with Latin rights 
(Digest, 50. 15. 8, 10) with the name Carsarcia 
Antiocheia, the administrative eentre of the 
southern half of the province, and the military 
centre of a series of colonire (Lystra, Parlais, 
Cremna, Comama, Olbasa) founded to defend the 
province against the unrnly and dangerous Pisidi- 
ans in the fastnesses of the Taurns mountains. 
The region or district to which Antioch helonged 
is called Phrygia by Strabo (aud also in Ae 16° 
18, according to the Sonth-Galatian theory, held 
by some scholars, disputed by others), Visidian 
Phrygia by Ptolemy v., 5. 4, Pisidia by Ptolemy v., 
4. Il, and by IJater authorities, showing that 
gradually that part of Phrygia, which was included 
in the province Galatia and separated from the 
great mass of Phrygian (which was part of the 
province Asia), was merged in Pisidia, Thus the 
nune Antioch towards Pisidia (Strabo, A.D. 19), or 
Pisidian Antioch (to distinguish it from Antioch 
on the Mieander or Carian Antioch), gave place to 
the name Antioch of Pisidia (Ptolemy v., 4. 11, and 
some MSS. of Ae 134), The mfluence of the 
preaching of Pan] and Barnabas in Antioch radi- 
atedoverthe whole region connected politically with 
the city (Ac 13%). Antioch (as Arundel discovered) 
is situated abont 2 miles E. from Yalowatch 
on the skirts of the long ridge called Snitan-Dagh, 
in a strony situation, about 3600 ft, above sea- 
level, overlooking a large and fertile plain, which 
stretches away 8.K. to the Limnai (Egerdir 
Lake), and is drained by the river Anthios, ‘The 
ruins, which are impressive and of great extent, 
have never as yet been carefully examined. An- 
tioch was a great seat of the worship of Men 
Askaénos; but the large estates and numerous 
temple-slaves ruled by the priests were confiscated 
by the Romans. Jewish colonists were always 
favoured by the Seleucid kings, who found them 
good and trusty supporters ; many thousands of 
Jews were settled in the cities of Phrygia (Jos. 
Ant. XII, i.f.; Cicero, pro Filaceo, 28. 66-8); 
and a synagogue at Antioch is mentioned Ac 13%, 
The influence ascribed to the ladies of Antioch (Ac 
13°") is characteristic of Phrygia and Asia Minor 
generally, where women enjoyed great considera- 
tion, ai often held office in the cities (see Paris, 
Quatenus femine res nublicas attigerint, 1891). 


Literaturr.—Antioch is described hy Arundel, Discoveries in 
As. Min. i, 281f., and by Hamilton, Nesearches in As. Min, i. 
472f.; see also Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp. pp. 25-35, St. 
Paul, pp. 99-107: Inadequate articles in Pauly-Wissowa, diney- 
clop., and other geographical dictionaries : mmany inscriptions in 
Sterrett, Epigraphic Journey in As. Min. p. 121 f%., Wolfe Ka- 
pedition in Aa. Min. p. 218ff.: Ritter, Ardkunde von Asien, 
xxi. p. 468, collects all the earlier accounts of travellers. See 
the article on GALATIA. W. M. RAMSAY. 


ANTIOCHIANS (’Avrioye?s, 2 Mac 4°19). — The 
efforts of Antiochus Epiphanes to spread Gr, 
culture and Gr. customs throughout his dominions 
were diligently furthered by a section of the Jews. 
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The leader of this Hellenizing party, Jason, brother 
of the high priest Onias IIL., offered a large sum 
of money to Antiochus to induce the king to 
transfer the high priesthood to linself, and along 
with certain other favours to allow the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem ‘to be enrolled as Antiochians,’ that 
is, to prant them the titles and privileges of 
citizens of Antioch. What was the precise nature 
of the desired privileges we do not know. Antiochus 
aeceded to the proposal of Jason, and shortly after- 
wards a Davey of ‘Antiochians’ from Jerusalem 
was sent by him as a sacred deputation, to convey 
a contribution of moncy for the festival of Heracles 
at Tyre. Ht. A. WHITE. 


ANTIOCHIS (’Avrioyls, 2 Mac 4°), a conenbine 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, who, in accordance with 
an old Oriental custom, assigned to her for her 
maintenance the revenues of the two Cilician 
cities, Tarsus and Mallus. This grant gave rise 
to disturbances among the inhabitants of the two 
eitics, but we are not told what means were taken 
by Antiochus to allay their discontent. 

HH. A. WHITE. 

ANTIOCHUS (’Avrloyos, 1 Mae 12% 14"; ef, Jos. 
Ant, XU v. 8), the father of Numenius, who was 
one of the envoys sent (¢. 144 B.C.) by Jonathan the 
Maccabee to renew the covenant made by Judas 
with the Romans, and to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with the Spartans. H. A. WHITE. 


ANTIOCHUS I. (‘Avrloyos, ‘the opposer’), sur- 
named Soter, ‘deliverer,’ was born B.c. 324, son of 
of Seleucus Nikator and of Apnma, a princess of 
Sogdiana. Ile succeeded his father (B.c. 280) on 
the throne of Syria, but during the nineteen years 
of his reign was concerned chiefly with the prose- 
cution of his claims to the throne of Macedonia, 
with the maimtenance of his empire against Kelts 
and eastern revolts, and with the repression of 
the Gauls who had settled in Asia Minor. Ile was 
slain by one of the Jatter in battle (Bc, 261). The 
ossession Of Carle-Syria was a matter of dispute 
leeteeh him and Ptolemy Philadelphus (Ist Syrian 
War), but it remained under the sovercignty of the 
latter, and the S. districts do not appear to have 
been invaded by Antiochus, ht. W. Moss. 


ANTIOCHUS II. (surnamed Theos, ‘a god’) 
suceceded his father, A. I., as king of Syria in 1c. 
261. Wis kingdom was invaded soon after his 
accession by the generals of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(2ud Syrian War), who oecenpied several of the 
principal towns on the coast of Asia Minor. Peace 
was conclided (B.G. 250), probably on condition 
that A. should put away lus wife Laodice, marry 
Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy, and transfer the 
succession to her issne (Athen. 1.45). In a short. 
time either Laodice was recalled, or A. endeavoured 
to reconaile her; but, in mistrust or revenge for 
the insult passed upon her, she plotted against A., 
caused him (B.C, 246) to be poisoned and Berenice’s 
infant to be put to death, and secured the throne 
for her son Seleucus (App. Syr. 65; Justin, xxvii. 1; 
Val. Max. ix. 14.1). There are strong evidences 
that A. conferred upon several cities of Asia Minor 
a democratic constitution and the nights of auto- 
nomy, Ifis surname was given him by the Miles- 
iuns in gratitude for his victory over their tyrant 
Timarchus (App. Syr. 65). The Jews in these 
cities, and notably in Ephesus, shared in these 
rights of citizenship; and this was the case, 
both in the arrangement of cities rebuilt during 
the Hellenic ave, and in the reorganisation of 
older cities effected chiefly by A. u. See Arrian, 
1.17, 10 and 18. 2; Jos. Ant XII. lil. 2; Apion. ii. 
4; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscript. Grec. nn. 166, 
171. Dn 116 is traditionally interpreted of Anti- 


ochus (Jerome, ad Dan. 119), but the latter part of 
the verse is alinost hopelessly gages 
%, W, Moss. 


ANTIOCHUS III. (‘the Great’) was the son of 
Seleucus Kallinieus (B.c. 246-226), and succeeded 
to the throne of Syria on the death of his brother, 
Seleucus Keraunus (B.C. 223). Immediately after 
his accession he made war npon Egypt ; and in two 
successive campaigns he Jed his army as far as 
Dora, a few miles to the N. of Cussarea. A truce 
suspended hostilities for a time (Polyb. v. 60; 
Justin, xxx. 1, 2), during which he put down 
Molo’s rebellion in Media. In n.c. 218 he again 
drove the Evyp. forces southwards, and himself 
wintered at Piolemais; but the next year he was 
comely defeated at Raphia ( Bale v. 51-87; 
Strabo, xvi. 759), near Gaza, and left Ptolemy 
Vhilopator in undisputed possession of Coele-Syria 
and Phoenicia. ‘The following years he spent in 
warfare against Acheus, whom he took in B.C. 
214, and in Parthia and Bactria, where his suc- 
cesses gained for him his surname. But on 
Ptolemy’s death, in B.c. 204, he formed an alliance 
with Philip of Macedon for the partition of Peypt 
between the two powers (Liv. xxxi. 14). In Judwa 
he found a party among the Jews alienated from 
Kgypt, and with their help he extended his king- 
dom to the Sinaitic peninsula, But an invasion 
of his dominions by Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
checked his further progress; and in his absence 
Scopas, an Keyp. general, overran Judawa, and 
recovered the lost territories. A. hastened to 
oppose him, and at Paneas (IIdveor, a grotto of 
Pan, which gave its name to the district), near the 
sonree of the Jordan, gained a decisive victory 
(B.C. 198), which made him again master of all 
Pal. (Polyb. xvi. 18, xxvii. 1 . Liv. xxx. 19; Jos. 
diné. XID. iii. 3). Judea was thus finally connected 
with the Seleucid dynasty. Syrian ozparyyol, or 
military governors, were appointed; and regular 
taxes were imposed, and leased to contractors in 
the severnl towns. <A. further guaranteed the 
inviolability of the temple, and provided by ample 
grants for the performance of its services (Jos. 
Ant. XI iii. 4). With a view to pacify Lydia and 
Phrygia, he sent there 2000 Jewish families 
froin Mesopotamia with prants of land and im- 
munity from taxation. The intervention of the 
Romans prevented any further expedition against 
Keypt: and a treaty was made by which Ptolemy 
¥piphanes took in marriage A.’s daughter Cleo- 
patra, who was promised as her dower the three 
provinees of Corle-Syria, Phernicia, and Pal. (Poly). 
xxvill. 17; App. Syr. 53 Liv. xxxv. 13; Jos. And, 
XII. iv. 1). he transfer of the provinces them- 
selves appears not to have taken alee: though the 
queen fora time shared in their revenue, Judea 
was probably occupied by Syrian and Evyp. garri- 
sons side by side; and the people were subjected 
to a twofold tyranny. <A. retained the nominal 
sovercienty ; but in B.c. 196 he left Pal. in order to 
conduct an expedition against Asia Minor (Liv. 
xxxiil, 19), and became involved in a long war with 
Rome. He was finally defeated in the battle of 
Magnesia (B.C. 190), and three years later was 
killed in an insurrection at Elymais. Dn 11!" is 
traditionally interpreted of him, and he is men- 
tioned in 1 Mac 1° 8&8, The statements in the 
latter passage should be compared with App. Syr. 
36 and Liv. xxxvii. 44, 56. R. W. Moss. 


ANTIOCHUS IY. EPIPHANES (’Emidavis, ‘illus- 
trious’; also named émiuavys, ‘madman,’ Polyb. 
XxVl. 10; vixnddpos, ‘victorious,’ and eds, on coins 
and in Jos. Ant. x11. v. 5), second son of A. the 
Great, was for 14 years a hostage at Rome, and, 
after expelliny Heliodorus, succeeded his own 
brother Seleucus Philopator in B.c. 175 His 
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ANTIOCHUS V. 


policy was to spread Greek culture (Tac. Hist. v. 8) 
through his dominions, and so knit the various 
eoples into a compact and ease bus boned unity. 
Bsn after his accession he was called upon to 
settle a dispute at Jerus. between the high priest 
Onias U1. and his brother Jason, the Jeader of the 
Hellenizing party. Onias was driven from Jerus. 
(2 Mac 4**); and Jason secured the high priesthood 
by the payment to the king of a large sum of 
money and the promise thoroughly to Hellenize 
the city (2 Mac 4°16 1 Mae 1-5; Jos. Ané. XIL. 
v. 1). A. soon after visited the city in person, and 
was received with every mark of honour (2 Mae 4"). 
In B.c. 171 Jason was himself supplanted by 
Menelaus, who offered larger bribes ; but the next 
year he was encouraged by a rumour of the king’s 
death in Egypt to besiege Jerus. (2 Mac 5°). The 
tidings reached A. as he was in the midst of his 
second prosperous campaign in Kyypt, and at once, 
‘in a furious mind,’ ties Seal against Jerus. 
The city was taken, nany thousands of the people 
were massacred, and the temple was robbed of its 
treasures (1 Mac 1°°"4, 2 Mac 571; Jos, Ant. 
Xu. v. 3; Apion. ii. 7). Philip, a Phrygian of 
specially barbarous Lente (2 Mac 5%), was left 
behind as yovernor of Jerus,, and A. proceeded 
with the spoils of the temple to Antioch. 

In nc. 168 A. set ont on his last expedition 
against Egypt, and was approaching Alexandria to 
besiege it when he received from the Romans 
peremptory orders to refrain from making war 
upon the Pealenieg (App. Syr. 66; Liv. xlv. 12; 
Polyb. xxix. 11; Justin, xxxiv. 3) Reluctantly 
he withdrew from Egypt, and vented his rage upon 
Jerus. (see Dn 11). pollonius, one of the chief 
officers of revenue, was detached with an ariny of 
22,000 men, with instructions to exterminate the 
Jewish people and to colenise the city with Greeks 
(2 Mae 574, 1 Mac 138), Availing himself of the 
Sabbath law, Apollonius chose that day for entrance 
into Jerus., and met with no eflective resistance. 
The men were killed, except a few who took refuge 
with Judas Macexbrus in flight, and the women 
and children sold into slavery. The city was set 
on fire, its walls thrown down, and their materials 
used to fortify anew the old city of David, which 
thenceforth uninterruptedly for 26 years was 
occupied by a Syrian garrison. Menelaus still 
remained high priest, but it is difficult to under- 
stand what his dutics were, as the daily sacrifices 
are said to have ceased in the month of Sivan 
(June). 

A decree was then promulgated by A. throngh- 
out his kingdom that in religion, law, and custom 
‘all should be one people’ (1 Mae 1; Polyb. 
XXXVili. Is). In Juda alone the edict seems to 
have met with serious opposition, Accordingly 
the observance of the Sabbath, circumcision, and 
abstinence from unclean food were specifically for- 
bidden under the penalty of death. Upon the 
altar of burnt-otlering a smaller altar was built, 
and on the 25th of Chislev (Dec. 168) sacrifice was 
offered upon it to the Olympic Zeus (L Mae 1%, 
2 Mac 6°; Jos. Ant. XII. v. 4: see Dn 11, The 
phrase in Dn, oct. pea, may have other refer- 
ence, and is not without linguistic difficulty ; but 
its oldest interpretation, in the LXX, is BééAvyua 
épnuwoews, aiith exactly agrees with the expression 
in 1 Mac 1%). The courts, too, of the temple were 
polluted by indecent orgics. At the same time the 
worship of Zeus Xenios was instituted in the Sam. 
temple on Mt. Gerizim. ‘The festivals of Bacchus 
were introduced into the various towns, and the 
Jews compelled to take part in them (2 Mac 
6’). A monthly search was made (1 Mac 1b); and 
the possession of a cOny of the book of the law 
was punishable by death. Similar measures were 
taken in all the cities frequented by the Jews in 
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the Syrian kingdom, and even in Egypt (2 Mac 
6°), The effect upon the better Jews was to 
arouse a spirit of heroisin, which showed itself at 
first only in an inflexible refusal to renounce 
Judaism. ‘They chose to die... and they died’ 
(1 Mac 1%); and 2 Mac 6"4~7%3 records with licence 
certain instances which are further elaborated in 
4 Mac, and of which Philo makes use in Quod 
omnis prob, lib. § 13 (Mang. ii. 459). Open resist- 
ance occurred first at Modin (Mwéety or Mwdcely), 
“ mountain village E. of Lydda and N.W. of Jerus. 
When the king’s commissioner came to sce that 
the edict was obeyed, Mattathias, the head of the 
peasy Hasmonran family, refused compliance, 
cilled the officer, and fled to the hills (1 Mac 2°, 
Jos. Ant. XII. vi. 2: a tradition ascribes the first 
rising to an outrage attempted upon a Jewish 
bride). His example was imitated by many others 
(1 Mac 2”); but a great slaughter of them took 
place through their refusal to defend themselves on 
a Sabbath (1 Mac 28°48), Mattathias persuaded 
his followers that the law of the Sabbath did not 
override the right of defence, and was joined by 
inuny of the Asidmans (’Agidaio., oven LLASIDIM). 
His bands traversed the country, harassing the 
Syrians with a guerilla warfare, everywhere de- 
stroying the aviibole of idolatry (1 Mac 2%), 

Towards the end of B.c. 167 Mattathias died, 
and was succeeded in the military chieftainship of 
his party by his son Judas Maccabieus (wh. sce). 
After pursuing for a tine with invariable success 
his father’s practice of cutting off small companies 
of the enemy by surprises, Judas found his 
followers strong and expert enough to be trusted in 
larger enterprises. In turn he routed an army of 
Syrians and Smumaritans under the coin: of 
Apollonius, and a greater host at Bethhoron under 
Seron, the general of Caele-Syria (1 Mac 3™; Jos. 
Ant, XIt. vil. 1). When news of the revolt of Juda 
reached A., he himself was obliged to set out upon 
an expedition into Parthia and Armenia, where 
iusurrection was spreading and the taxes were 
withheld (Tac. Hist. v. 8; App. Syr. 45; Miller, 
Fragm. ii. 10), But he left Lysias behind, as 
regent and guardian of his son, with orders to 
dcpopulate J udwa (1 Mac 332-88: Jos. And. X11. vii. 2). 
Lysias at once despatched a large body of troops 
under the command of Ptolemy, Nicanor, and 
Gorgias; and with them came merchants to 
purchase the expected Jewish slaves (1 Mac 358-41), 
At Emmaus (‘Expaovu, the modern Ainwfs), Judas 
inflicted so signal a defeat upon Gorgias that the 
Syrian troops fled out of the country (1 Mac 4%), 
In n.¢. 165 Lysias in person led a still larger army 
against Judas, but was completely defeated at 
Bethzur (1 Mac 48°; Jos. Ané. X1L vil. 5). Judas 
regained possession of the entire country except 
the citadel in Jerus., and on the 25th of Chislev 
the daily sacrifices were restored (1 Mac 452, 2 Mac 
10°; Jos. Ant. X11. vil. 6 and 7; Middoth, i. 6; 
Megillath Taanith, §§ 17, 20, 23). Meanwhile A. 
had been bafled in an attempt to plunder in 
Elymais (1 Mac 6!) the temple of Nanaia (‘the 
desire of women,’ Dn 11°, identified with Artemis, 
Polyb. xxxi. 11; with Aphrodite, App. Syr. 60; 
or more probably with Adonis or Taminuz). He 
retired to Babylon, and thence to Tabmw in Persia, 
where he became mad and died (B.C. 164). 


Liver ature.—Liv. xli.-xlv.; Polyb, xxvi.-xxxi.; App. Syr. 45, 
66; Justin, xxiv. 3, are the principal classical authorities. Dn 
1121-45 ig generally interpreted of A. 1v. (Jerome, ad Dan. oc. 11), 
and he is supposed to have been in the thought of the writer of 
Rev 135, The Megillath Antiochus is legendary, post-Talmudic 
in date, and of little worth as history. Dérenbourg, Hist. 
59-63, extracts from Megillath Taanith, which, with 1 and 2 
Mac and Jos. Ant. xm. v., is the only Jewish source of value. 


. W. Moss. 
ANTIOCHUS Y. (Evxdrwp, ‘born of a noble 
father’) succeeded his father, A. Epiphanes, in 
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B.c. 164, at the age of 9 (App. Syr. 46, 66) or 
of 11 (Kuseb. Chron, Arm. 1. 348) years, Epiph. 
had appointed his foster-brother (2. Mac 9%) Philip 
as his son’s guardian (1 Mac 6-5; Jos. And. XM. 
ix. 2); but Lysias, the governor of the provinces 
from the Euphrates to Eyvypt, assumed that 
function (1 Mac 3°). In B.c. 163 Lysias and A. 
led an expedition to the relief of Jerus., which was 
being besieged by Judas Maccab. (1 Mac 6'-*" ; Jos. 
Ant, X11. 1x. 3). The armies met at Bethzacharias, 
some 9 miles to the N. of Bethsura (Bethzur), 
where Judas was defeated (Jos. And. XI. ix. 4; 
Hars, 1.1.53; 1 Mac 6%), (2 Mac 136 !7, on the other 
hand, represents Judas as victorious, but is clearly 
unhistorical.} A. took Bethsura, and proceeded 
to Ilny sieve to Jerus. Within the city scarcity of 
food was svon felt, as the year was a Sabbatical 
one (1 Mac 6°); and news that Philip was 
approaching Antioch was received by the besiegers. 
Peace was made on the condition that the Jews 
should be left undisturbed in their national 
customs (1 Mae 6°, 2 Mac 13%); but A. violated 
this condition by destroying the city fortifications 
and imprisoning the high priest (1 Mac 6%; Jos. 
Aut. XtLix. 7). Vhihp was conquered with ease at 
Antioch; but in 5c. 162 A. himself was betrayed 
into the hands of his cousin, Denmetiius Soter, and 
put to death (1 Mac 74,2 Mac M4"; Jos. Ant. XI. 
x. 1; App. Syr. 47; Polyb. xxxi. 19; Liv. Ayié. 46). 
It. W. Moss. 
ANTIOCHUS VI. (surnamed ‘Emcdavijs Acévuces on 
coins, but deds in Jos. Avt, XIU. vil, 1) was a son of 
Alexander Balas (App. Syr. 68) and Cleopatra. 
In B.c. 145, while still a child, he was brought 
from Arabia, where he had remained with his 
father’s captor, and set up by Diodotus (Tryphon, 
wh. see) as a claimant to the throne of Syria, 
then held by Demetrins Nikator, Tryphon secured 
{he support of the Syrian generals, and of Jonathan 
(wh. see), who was appointed to the civil and 
ecclesiastical, Simon to the military, headship of 
Pal.: and A. was acknowledged as king by the 
greater part of Syria. The success of Jonathan 
in subdaing the whole country from ‘Tyre and 
Damascus to Evypt aroused the jealousy or the 
fear of Tryphon, who, by stratagem, imprisoned 
and afterwards put him to death (Bc, 143). The 
next year (or possibly later: see Jos. Ant. XL. 
vil, 1; 1 Mae 13"; App. Syr. 67, 68; Justin, xxxvi. 
1; but the evidence of coins is in favour of the 
earlier date) Tryphon procured the assassination of 
A. by surgeons (Liv. /pit, 55), and assumed the 
crown of S. Syria in his stead. I. W. Moss. 


ANTIOCHUS VII. (surnamed Xid4r7ns, from the 
place of his education, Side in Pamphylia, Euseb. 
Chron. Arm, i. 349; also edceBjs in Jos. Ant, XU. 
vill. 2; and cepyérns on coins) was the second son of 
Demetrius Suter. In p.c. 138 he expelled eon 
and without further opposition obtained the throne 
of Syria. At first fe confirmed to Simon im- 
mumities granted by former kings, and added the 
right of coining money (1 Mac 15**); but after- 
wards demanded the surrender of the principal 
fortresses (1 Mac 15°81). Simon roineedtts give 
them up, and defeated the king’s officer Cendebeens 
(1 Mac 16}; Jos. Ané. XIU. vil. 3). In Bc. 135 
A. in person Jed an army into Juda, and besieged 
Jerus. The sieve lasted for many months, in the 
course of which A. sent sacrifices into the city at 
the Feast of Tabernacles (Jos. Ant. XIII. viii. 2), but 
allowed no provisions to pass his lines. Peace was 
at length made on terms which restored the Syrian 
supremacy (Jos. Ant. XII. viii. 3), without unduly 
provoking the intervention of Rome (7. XIII. ix. 2). 

n B.C. 129 Hyrcanus (wh. see) accompanied A. 
in an expedition against the Parthians, but the 
next year the king fell in battle with Arsaces VII. 


(ib, X1IT. viii. 4; App. Syr. 68; Justin, xxxvill. 10; 
Liv. dipit. 55). Ik. W. Moss. 


ANTIPAS (Antipater).—Sce under IfFRop, 


ANTIPAS (’Avriwas).— Only mentioned in Rev 2", 
in the Epistle to the Church of Pergamum, in tlie 
following terms: ‘1 know where thou dwellest, 
where the throne of Satan is; and thou holdest m 
naine, and didst not deny my faith, even (or and) 
in the days of Antipas (nominative), my witness, 
(my) faithful one, who was slain among you, 
where Satan dwelleth.’ Some authorities insert év 
als (‘in which’) after the word ‘days’; and two 
versions take the word Antipas as a verb, avretras 
(‘thou didst contradict’); but there is no pro- 
babihty that this is correct. WH think it not 
unlikely that ’Avria in the gen. should be read. 

Various allegorical interpretations of the name 
are current, one making the withstander of 
all, and identifying him with Timothy ; another 
descending as low as Antipas=Antipapa. But the 
name must in all likelihood be that of a real man, 
and is probably a shortened form of Antipater. 

Antipas docs not occur in the lists of the 70 disciples 
(Pseud. -Dorotheus, Solomon of Basra), but Andreas and Arethas, 
the commentators on the Apocalypse, speak of having read the 
acts of his martyrdom, These are to be found in the Acta 
Sanctorum, April 11 (April, tom. ii. pp. 2, 4, and 967), They are 
rhetorical and Jate in their present form, and give no pur- 
ticulars of the saint’s life. They represent him as being cast 
into a heated brazen bull in the temple of Artemis, by order 
of a naincless governor during Domitian’s persecution. He was 
apparently Bishop of Perganinim, According to one form of his 
Acts (quoted by the Bollandists from a Synararion), he prayed 
that those suffering from toothache might be relieved at his 
tomb. The bull in which he suffered was shown at Con- 
stantinople (Cedrenus, 56, ed. Par.). In the Ethiopic calendar 
his day is the 16th of Miyazia, M. R. JAMES. 


ANTIPATER (’Avritrarpos).—A., son of Jason, was 
one of two ambassadors sent by Jonathan to the 
Romans and to the Spartans to renew ‘the friend- 
ship and the confederacy’ (1 Mac 12!8 ]4?2), 

J. 1. SELBIE. 

ANTIPATRIS (’Avriwarpis), Ac 23°.—A city at 
the foot of the Judwan lills, on the road ea 
Jerusalem to Civsarea: founded by Herod the Great. 
The various notices of its position, in relation to 
places near, are fully explained by placing this 
city at the large ruined mound ubove the souree 
of the ‘Aujah River, north-east of Jaffa. This site 
is now called J2tdés ed ‘lin, ‘the spring-head’s; the 
(greek name having, as is usual in Palestine, been 
lost. ‘The ruins include the shell of a large medi- 
eval castle, which is probably that called Mirabel 
in the 12th cent. I*or a full discussion of this 
question, see SVP vol. ii. sheet xiii, Josephus has 
been wrongly supposed to place Antipatris at 
Caphar Saba, farther north (Ant. XI xv. 1, 
Xvi. v. 2; Wars, 1. xxi. 9). C. R. CONDER. 


ANUB (233x).—A man of Judah (1 Ch 48), 
GENEALOGY. 


See 


ANYIL (ov, a stroke, blow).—The word occurs 
with this meaning only in Is 41%. The anvil of 
the East is a boot-shaped piece of metal inserted 
in a section of oak or walnut log. Larger or 
smaller, it is used by tinsmiths, shoemakers, silver- 
smiths, and blacksmiths. The description of the 
metal worker in Is 41®7 is one that might have 
been taken from the Arab workshop of the present 
day. As the Oriental artisan has only a few simple 
tools at his command, his work lacks the precision 
and uniformity attained in the West by slaberats 
machinery. ence Vivacious comiment during the 
process of manufacture, and a feeling of triumph 
at times when the article turns out according to 
sample. The act of welding on the anvil, to which 
the prophet alludes, is esp. » moment of noisy 
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enthusiasm and mutual encouragement between 
the smith und his fellow-workman on the other 
side of the anvil. They then call out to each other 
to strike more rapidly and vigorously, before the 
metal cools, crying ‘shidd! shidd’! the Arabic 
equivalent of ITsaial’s ‘hazak’! ‘be of good 
courage !?) Then the term applied to the soldering 
—‘tob’! Arab. ‘tayyih’! that is, ‘good’ !—is at once 
a call to cease from further hammering, and a 
declaration that the work is satisfactory. 
G. M. MACKIE. 

ANY.—1. Being probably composed of an one, 
and dim. ending y (old Eng. ig), ‘any’ means ‘one 
at all,’ ‘one of whatever kind.’ Of this orig. 
meaning good examples are Ps 48 ‘Who will show 
us any srood 2?’ 2 P 3% ‘not willing that any should 
perish.’ 2. Any is not now used in the sing. with- 
out ‘one,’ ‘more,’ or the like, but we find Jer 2374 
‘Can any hide himself in sceret, places that I shall 
not see him?’ Ezk 78 ‘neither shall any strengthen 
himself’; so Zec 138, Jn 2% ete. 3. Any thing as 
an adverb--fat all,’ Sin any respect,’ is found 
2 Ch 9” ‘it (silver) was not any ine (RV ‘was 
nothing’) accounted of? ; Gal 5° ‘neither circum. 
cision availeth any thing’ (RV ‘anythine’); Nu 
17'3 § Whosoever cometh any thing near unto the 
tabernacle of the Lord shall die’ (RV ‘Every one 
that cometh near, that cometh near unto the tab. 
of the Lord, dieth’); and even (Ac 254%) ‘neither 
..» have I offended any thing at all’ (RV ‘have 
I sinned at all’) 4 Any ways=in any respect, 
mod. ‘anywise,’ occurs Ly 204 ‘if the people at the 
land do any ways hide their eyes from the man’; 
Nu 304 ‘if he shall any ways make them void’ 
(AV ‘if he shall make them null and void’); 2 Ch 
32", Cf. Pr. Bk. ‘All those who are any ways 
aftlicted,’ J. ILASTINGS. 


APACE.—‘Apnace meant first of all ‘at a foot 
pace,’ te. slowly. But before 1611 it had acquired 
the opp. meaning, ‘at a quick pace,’ and in that 
sense only is it used in AV, It oceurs 2 8 18% 
‘And he came a.’ (359 951); Ps 68 “Kings of 
armies did flee a.’ (pay pt, RV ‘flee, they tlee’) ; 
Jer 46° ‘their mighty ones... are fled a.’ Also 
in Ps 58%, Pr. Bk. (and RV, v.7) ‘like water that 
runneth a.’ ; and Sir 43 ‘We maketh the snow to 
fall a.’ (xaréorevoe xibva). Cf. Ps in Metre 927— 


‘When those that lewd and wicked are 
spring quickly up like grass, 
And workers of iniquity 
do flourish all apace.’ 


‘Gallop apace, you fiery-footed stecda. 
Shaks, Rom. and Jul. ili, 2.1. 


' *Bmall weeds have grace, great weeds do grow apace.’ 
Rich. I1T, ii, 4. 13. 


J. HASTINGS. 
APAME (‘Ardun).—Danghter of Bartacus, and 
concubine of Darius 1. (1 Es 4%"), 


APES (c'eip, *Gphim, l0.kot, simiae).—Animals 
of the simian type, imported by the merchant 
navy of Solomon (1 K 10", 2 Ch 97), There is 
no reason to believe that any one kind, or even 
family, of apes is intended. Many kinds were 
known to the ancicnts, and the shine of Asia 
and Africa constantly brought then, as they do 
now, various species of apes and monkeys. ris- 
totle divides the simians into three groups-—the 
KnBot, the wlOyxo, and the xvvoxépadrto. But it is 
clear that the translators of the LXX did not 
understand x«7S8o to be the equivalent of képhim, 
for they have translated the latter wl@nxo. As a 
naturalist, Solomon would no doubt have wished 
specimens of as many kinds as possible of so curious 
an animal as the ape, and, regis ad exemplar, it 
would have been fashionable among his courtiers 
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to possess these grotesque mimics of humanity. 
Hence the steady market for apes as well as 
peacocks and ivory. G. E. Post. 


APELLES (’Aze)\\jjs).—The name of a Christian 
greeted by St. Paul in Ro 16”, and described as 
the ‘approved in Christ.’ It was the name borne 
by a distinguished tragic actor, and by members of 
the household. Most commentators quote also 
Hor. Saé. 1. 5. 100, Credat Iudaus Apella, non ego. 
See Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 172; Sanday and 
Headlam, Zomans, p. 425. Il’or later traditions, 
which are valueless, see Acta Sanct., April, tii. 4. 

A, C. HEADLAM. 

APHAEREMA (‘Adelpeua), 1 Mac 11,—A district 
taken from Saimaria and added to Judea by De- 
nictrius Soter (Ant. XIU. iv. 9), probably that round 
the city Ephraim. C. R. CONDER, 


APHARSACHITES.—See next article. 


APHARSATHCHITES (x:pntoox Ezr 4°, probably 
the same as the Apharsachites,”* «pops Mzr 5% 6°), — 
A colony of the Assyrians in Samaria; an eastern 
people subject to the Assyrians, Ewald (20J. iv. 
ISTS, p. 216) identifies them with the Tapnraxnvol 
(Iierod. i. 101), a tribe of the Medes, dwelling on 
the borderland between Media and Persia. 

J. MACPHERSON. 

APHARSITES (x:p75x Ezr 4°),—-One of the nations 
transported to Samaria by the Assyrians. Other- 
wise unknown, By many (eg. Ewald, J2./. iv. 
216) supposed to ie Persians; o1 with the 
prosthetic x in the Heb. form. Others have con- 
ice identified them with the Parrhasians of 

). Media. J. MACPHERSON. 


APHEK (pox ‘a fortress’).—This was the name 
of at least four places in Palestine. 

1. A city whose king was slain by Joshua (Jos 
12'*)) where we should read with the LXA, ‘the 
king of Aphek in Sharon.’ This is probably the 
city mentioned in LS 41, The Israelites were 
at Ebenezer, between Mizneh and Shen. With 
common consent Mizpeh is located at Neby Samavil, 
but Shen is unknown, so Ebenezer and Aphek still 
await identification. Maxon, in the plain of Sharon, 
a strong position commanding the main entrance 
to Samaria, would suit admirably, but no echo of 
the ancient name has been heard in the district. 

2, A city in the territory of Asher (Jos 13 
19°) from which the Canaaniles were never 
expelled (Jg 1% — where it is written  prsr). 
Apparently in the vicinity of Achzib, its position 
is uncertain. A possible identification is’A fa on 
the Adonis, Nahr Jbrahim, but this xcems to be 
too far north. 

3. A spot, generally supposed to be in the plain 
of Esdraelon, whence the Philistines advanced to 
the battle of Gilboa (1S 29!), Wellhausen and W. 
RK. Smith give reasons for thinking this identical 
with 1; and G. A. Smith now ayvrees (PELSt, 
1895, 252). Jf the identity is established, the 
Philistines assembled in Sharon, and approached 
Jezrecl by way of Dothun. If, however, they 
moved from Shunem to Aphek, against Saul, the 
place must be sought in some ‘fortress’ westward 
of Jezreel; the fountain near which Israel was 
encamped being most likely ‘Ain Jalid, at the N, 
base of Gilboa. J'ukui‘a, on the mountain itself, 
is hardly possible. 

4, The scene of Benhadad’s disastrous defeat 
(LK 2076-8), "This place was in the mishér, "vn, 
the table-land east of the Jordan, and is probably 
identical with tk, on the lip of the valley eastward 


* Kosters thinks that Apharaachites of Ezr 56 66 is an official 
title which the author of 49 has mistaken for the name of a tribe 
or country (Herstel v. Jer. 66f.). 
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of Kal'at el-Husn, overlooking the Sea of Galilee. 
Fik ig just the Heb. word without the initial 
aleph ; but occasionally one hears the natives call it 
"Afik, when the ancient uname appears entire. From 
the edge of the valley eastward stretches the plain, 
mishér, of Jauldn, where the preat battle was 
fought. Here the Syrians ayain suffered defeat at 
the hands of Joash (2 K 13: %), 


LITERATURR.—W. R. Smith, OTJC2 pp. 278, 435; Wellhausen, 
Comp. d. Mex, p. 264, Hist. p. 39; G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. 
Index, and csp. Crit. Rev. (18V2), p. 409 £. W. EwINa. 


APHEKAH (ap5x).—A city not yet clearly identi- 
fied. It may have been in the mountains of 
Judah (Jos 15°), but is probably the sume place 
as Aphek l. W. EWING. 


APHERRA (’Adeppd), 1 Es 54.—His descendants 
were among the ‘sons of Solomon’s servants’ who 
returned with Zerubbabel. This name, with the 
five preceding and two succeeding names, has no 
equivalent in the parallel lists of Ezr and Neh. 

Hi. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 

APHIAH (5°px).—One of Saul’s ancestors (18 91). 


APHIK (p'px).—A city of Asher (Jp 1"), the same 
as Aphek 2. 


APHRAH.—See Beril-LE-APHRAH. 


APOCALYPSE. —See REVELATION. 
LYPSE OF BARUCH.—Sce BARUCH. 


APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE. --- No attempt to 
study Christianity in its origins can dispense with 
a knowledge of this literature. If we wish to 
reconstruct the world of ideas and aspirations 
which filled the heart of an earnest Jew at the 
beyinning of the Christian era, it is to this litera- 
ture that we must have recourse for materials. 
Although in its higher aspects Christianity in- 
finitely transcends the Judaisin that preceded it, 
yet in others it is a genuine historical Nevoloy nice 
from such Judaism. Christianity came forth from 
the bosom of Pharisaic Judaism, and in Apoca- 
lyptic literature this form of Judaism found its 
essential utterance. The value, therefore, of such 
literature is obvious, From such writings, further, 
we see how the great Pharisaic movement arose ; 
how it in its turn had been a transformation and a 
development of movements already at work in 
the prophetic period. Thus Re vih Apocalypses 
not only supply a history of religious beliefs in 
the two pre-Christian centuries, but they also fill 
up the otherwise unavoidable gap in the history of 
Jewish thought, and constitute the living link 
between the prophetic teachings and ideals of the 
OT and their Gallien in Christianity. 

Apoculyptic took the place of Prophecy, , The 
Psalmist exclaims with grief; “We see not our 
signs: there is no more any prophet: neither is 
Ute among us any that knoweth how long’ (Ps 

4%), 

But the imnmediate successor of Prophecy was not 
Apocalyptic, but Scribism. The task of the 
scribes was to study the law and apply it to the 
altered circumstances of the time. As a result of 
their study and teaching, Israel was firmly estab- 
lished in its adhesion to the law. But Scribism 
could not satisfy the aspirations of the nation. In 
one aspect we might describe it as an unproductive 
age of criticism following a productive age of pro- 
phetie genius. Its chief task was to study, dis- 
criminate, and systematise the products of past 
spiritual genius. For ever engaged in distinguish- 
Ing and criticising, it acquired the habits of caution 
and fear as it lost those of courage and love. Its 
maxims were mainly negative. Its highest service 
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was, not to inspire and lead into new paths of duty 
and goodness, but to contine every enthusiasm and 
new spiritual force within the narrow limits of a 
truditional routine, and to close every avenue of 
danger with a flaming sword and the unvarying 
prohibition: ‘Thou shalt not.’ 

But Scribism had another side. In times of 
oppression especially, its efforts were directed to 
finding an answer for hearts that were asking in 
their anguish when God would visit and redeem 
His people. By ignoring the fact that the pro- 
phetic accounts of an ideal future for Israel could 
not be literally fulfilled after the fall of the ancient 
State, they easily found materials in the mass of 
unfulfilled prophecy on which to build their hopes 
anew. By symbolising what was literal and 
litcralising what was figurative, by various re- 
arrangements and readjustments of the resulting 
products, they were able to depict the future in a 
certain chronological sequence, and arrive at this 
desired consummation. By such means Scribism 
in some measure kept alive the hopes of the nation. 

It was to this side of Scribisin that Apocalyptic 
was naturally related, although at the same time 
it was to a certain extent a revolt avainst the other 
and chief pursnit of Scribism. The higher ideals 
and larger outlook of Apocalyptic failed in due 
course to find room within the narrow limits of 
Scribism ; and whereas the anxious scrupulosities 
of the latter were incompatibie with anything but 
the feeblest inspiration and vigour, the former 
attested beyond doubt the reappearance of spiritual 
genius in the field of thought and action. 

Our conception of Apocalyptic will become 
clearcr by observing wherein it agrees with, and 
wherein it differs from, OT prophecy. 

4. Prophecy and Apocalyptic agree in this—(1) 
That they both claim to be a communication 
through the Divine Spirit of the character and 
will and purposes of God, and of the laws and 
nature of His kingdom. ‘This, it is needless to 
add, man could not attain to by himself. 

(2) But Prophecy and Apocalyptic were related, 
not only in their primary postulate, but, at least 
in the case of the later prophets, in similarity of 
materials and method. ‘Thus the eschatological 
element which later attained its full growth in the 
writings of Daniel, Enoch, Noah, ete., had alread 
strongly asserted itself in the later prophets, such 
as Ig 24-27, Juvel, Zec 12-14. Not only the be- 
ginninys, therefore, but a well-defined type of this 
literature had already established itselé in OT 
prophecy. 

2. But Propheey and Apocalyptic differ in the 
following respects : 

(1) Prophecy still believes that this world is God’s 
world, and that in this world His goodness and 
truth will yet be justified. Wence the prophet 
addresses himself chiefly to the present and its 
concerns, and when he addresses himself to the 
future his prophecy springs naturally from the 
present, and the future which he depicts is regarded 
as in orvanic connexion with it. Zhe Apocalyptic 
writer, on the other hand, almost wholly despairs 
of the present; his main interests are supra- 
mundane. He cherishes no hope of arousing his 
contemporaries to faith and duty by direct and 
personal appeals; for though God spoke in the 
past, ‘there is no more any prophet.’ This 

essimism and want of faith in the present, alike 
in the leaders and the led, limited and defined the 
form in which the religious ardour of the former 
should manifest itself. They prescribed, in fact, 
as a necessity of the age and as a condition of 
successful anor: the adoption of pseudonymous 
authorship. And thus it is that the Apocalyptic 
writer approaches his countrymen with a work 
which claims to be tlie production of some great 
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figure in the past, such as noch, Moses, Isaiah, 
Daniel, or Baruch. 

Thus far two characteristics of Apocalyptic have 
emerged—the transference of interest eae the 
present to the future, from the mundane to the 
supra-mundane, and the adoption of pseudonymous 
authorship. 

(2) Another feature of Apocalyptic as distin- 
guished from Prophecy was imposed upon it by the 
necessities of the time, te. ts indefinitely wider 
view of the world’s history. Thus, whereas ancient 
Prophecy had to deal with temporary reverses at 
the hands of some heathen power, Apocalyptic 
iuose at @ time when Israel had been subject for 
centuries to the sway of one or another of the 
great world-powers. Wenesk in order to harmonise 
such difficulties with God’s righteousness, it had to 
take account of the réle of such empires in the 
counsels of God; to recount the sway and down- 
fall of each in turn, till, finally, the lordship of the 
world passed into the hands of Israel, or the final 
judgment arrived. The chicf part of these events 
belonged, it is true, to the past; bnt the Apocalyptic 
writer represented them as still in the future, 
arranged under certain artificial categories of time, 
and as definitely determined from the beginning 
in the counsels of God, and revealed by Him to 
Hlis servants the prophets. Determinism thus 
became a leading churacteristic of Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic ; and accordingly its conception of history, 
as distinguished from that of Prophecy, was 
mechanical rather than organte. 

(3) Again, Prophecy and Apocalyptic differ in the 
harsher treatment dealt out to the Nentien in the 
final judgments, Isracl’s repeated oppressions have 
at last affected the judgement and insieht of its 
writers, ‘The iron has centered into their soul. 
No virtue or goodness can belong to their heathen 
oppressors, and nothing but eternal destruction can 
await the enemies of Israel in the time to come. 
The ruthless cruelty they had experienced, inspired 
them with a like ruthlessness towards the faithless 
nation and the faithless individual; and expressions 
descriptive of the fntnre lot of such, heh in pro- 
phetic writings had been limited in their scope to 
the present life, or were merely poctical exageera- 
tions, were accepted by Apocalyptic writers as true 
of the future, and often intensified because in- 
suflicient to satisfy their merciless hatred. Thus 
it was in this period that the doctrine of the 
future and eternal damnation of the wicked was 
definitely formulated, and came to possess an un- 
questioned authority. It is true that in later 
times, as we discover from the Talmud, the severity 
of this dogma was considerably moderated, but 
only in favonr of Israchites. No single mitigation 
of the awful horrors foretold as awaiting the 
wicked was extended to the hapless Gentile. 

The foreguing will make the object of Apoca- 
lyptic casy of SOU SOD: This object, in 
short, was to solve the difliculties connected with 
a belicf in God's righteousness, and the suffering 
condition of His servants on earth. The righteous- 
ness of God postulated the temporal prosperity of 
the righteous, and this postulate was accepted and 
enforced by the law. But the expectations of 
material wellbeing which had thus been authenti- 
cated and fostered, had in the centuries immediately 
preceeding been falsified, and thus a grave con- 
tradiction had emerged between the old prophetic 
ideals and the actual experience of the nation, 
between the promises of God and the bondage and 
persecution they had daily to endure at the hands 
of their pagan oppressors. The difficulties thus 
arising from this conflict between promise and 
experience may be shortly resolved into two, which 
concern respectively the position of the righteous 
as a community and the position of the righteous 
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man as an individnal. The OT prophets had 
concerned themselves chiefly with the former, and 
pointed in the main to the restoration or ‘resur- 
rection’ of Isracl as a nation, and to Israel’s 
ultimate possession of the earth as a reward of 
her righteousness. But, later, with the growing 
claims of the individual, and the acknowledement 
of these in the rehgious and intellectual life, the 
Jatter problem pressed itself irresistibly on the 
notice of religious thinkers, and made it impossible 
for any conception of the divine rule and righteons- 
ness to gain acceptance which did not render 
adequate satisfaction to the claims of the rightcous 
individual. Thus, in order to justify the righteous- 
ness of God, there was postulated the resnrrection, 
not only of the righteous nation, but also of the 
righteous individual. Apocalyptic, therefore, 
strove to show that, alike in respect of the nation 
and of the individual, the EE ea of God 
would be fnily vindicated ; and, in order to justify 
its contention, it sketched in outline the history of 
the world and of mankind, the origin of evil and 
its course, and the consummation of all things. 
Thus, in fact, it presented a Semitic philosophy of 
region. The righteous as a uation should yet 
possess the earth either in an eternal or in a 
temporary Messianic kingdom, and the destiny of 
the righteous individual should be finally deter- 
mined according to his works. For though amid 
the world’s disorders he might perish untimely, he 
would not fail to attain throngh the resurrection 
the recompense that was his due, in the Messianic 
kingdom, or in heaven itself. The conceptions as 
to the risen life, its duration and character, vary 
with cach writer. 

The chief Apocalyptic writings which will be 
treated of in this Dictionary are— 

1. Apocalypse of Baruch, a composite work 
written 50-90 A.D. in Palestine, if not in Jerus., 
by four Pharisees. Preserved only in Syriac. 

2. Ethiopic Book of Anoch, written originally 
in Ilcb. by at least five Masid authors, 200-64 
B.C., In Palestine. Preserved in Ethiopic and 
partly in Greek and Latin. 

3. Slavonic Book of noch, or The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, written by an Alexandrian Jew 
about the beginning of the Christian era. Pre- 
served only in Slavonic. 

4. Ascension of Isaiah, a composite work written, 
1-100 A.b., by Jewish and Christian authors. Pre- 
served in Ethiopic and partly in Latin. 

5. Book of Jubilees, written originally in Webrew 
by a Pal. Jew, probably 40-10 B.c. Preserved in 
Lthiopic, and partially in Lebrew, Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin. 

6. Assumption of Moses, written in Palestine, 
prey in lieb. or Aram., 14-30 A.D., by a 

’harisee. Preserved only in Latin. 

7. Testaments of the NIT. Patriarchs, a com- 
pone work written originally in Hebrew by two 

ewish authors belonging to the legalistic and 
apocalyptic sides of Pharisaism, 130 B.C.-10 A.D., 
and interpolated by a succession of Christian 
writers down to the fourth century A.v. Pre- 
served in the ancient Greek and Armenian ver- 
sions. 

8. Psalms of Solomon, written originally in 
Heb. by a Pharisee (or Pharisees), 70-40 B.c, 

9. Stbylline Oracles, written in Greek hexa- 
meters by Jewish and Christian authors, 18U B.c.- 
300 A.D. 

LITRRATURE.—Hilgenfeld, Die Jildische Apokalyptik, 1857; 
Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877; Smena, ‘Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic’ in ZAT'W (1885) pp. 222-250; Sebtirer, JU P oan iii 
44 sq. Rt, H. CHARLES. 


APOCRYPHA.—The title ‘The Apocrypha,’ or 
‘The Apocrypha of the OT,’ is applicd by Einglish- 
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speaking Protestants to the following collection of | these, 1 and 2 Es are not in Luther's Bible, and 


books and parts of books :— 


BOOKS. ABBREV. 
j. 1 Esdras é ‘ 2 ‘ ‘ Fi ‘ . 1 Ka 
ii. 2 Esdras j ‘ : , 2 ‘ 2 Kg 


TORIES x. -«  tesS et eee. = lee 


iv. Judith . ; ‘ ; 2 : ‘ P : Jth 
v. The rest of the chapters of the Book of Esther 
(ee TOI a Aaa 
vi. The Wisdoin of Solomon — : ‘ . . | Wis 
vii. The Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach, or 
Ecclesiasticus . : ; . . | Sir 
vili, Baruch ; : A : : Bar 
(Ch. vi. =The Epistle of Jeremy] . : Ep. Jer 
ix. The Song of the Three Holy Children . : . | Three 
{t.e. The Prayer of Azarias and the Song of 
the Three. | 
x. The History of Susanna Y ‘ : : . | Sus 
xi. The History of the Destruction of Bel and the 
Drayon : : : ‘ : , : . | Bel 
{ix. x. and xi. are the Additions to the Book 
of Daniel] 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ . | Ad. Dn 
xii. The Prayer of Manasses : , . 
xiii. 1 Maccabees . : . ; . ‘ 1 Mac 


; F 2 Mac 


Both the collection, and the use of the word 
Apocrypha as its title, are distinctively Protestant, 
though having roots in the history of the OT 
Canon. The collection consists of the excess of the 
Lat. Vulg. over the Heb. OT; and this excess is 
due to the Gr. LXX, from which the old Lat. 
VS was made. The difference between the Prot. and 
the Rom. Cath. OT goes back, then, to a difference 
between Pal. and Alex. Jews. Tho matter is 
complicated, however, by the fact that the Vulg. 
was revised after the Heb. by Jerome, and that 
the extant MSS of the LXX differ much in contents 
and order. For clearness and for reference in the 
Iuter discussion, the following tables are given. 
They represent the official Vulg. (ed. 1592); the 
two chief MSS of LXX; the Canon of Cyri, as a 
representative of the view of the E. Church ; and the 
Hebrew. Tho books of our A. are printed in italics, 
other uncan. books, not in the A., in capitals. 


xiv. 2 Maccabees , P ; . 


2 Es is not in the LXX. On the other hand, 
3 and 4 Mac are commonly present in the 
LXX, but are not found in the Ville and A. The 
saine is true of Ps 151. Further, the many more or 
less significant variations of LXX from Heb. OT, 
in text and order, do not appear in this comparison, 
for, owing to Jerome, the Vulg. follows the Heb. 
in the can. books, the LXX only in the case of 
books not extant in Heb. The A., then, can be 
snid only in a general way to represent the 
difference between the Heb. and the Gr. OT, The 
books of the A. are treated in this Dictionary 
individually under their titles. Under the heading 
Apocrypha two matters require consideration; the 
history of the use of the word ‘ Apocrypha’ in 
reference to books; and the history and significance 
of the collection now so called.* With these the 


. . | Pr.Man | present article will deal in the following order :— 


i. The word Apocrypha. 

1. The Hidden Books of Judaism. 

2. The words genuzim and hizonim. 

3. The Hidden Books of Christianity, and the word 
Apocrypha. 

fi. The Apocrypha in Judaism. 

1. The Origin of the Collection. 
a. The Work of the Scribes. 
b. The A. in relation to the Hagiographa. 
ec. Palestinian and Hellenistic elements inthe A. 

2. Its Use and Relation to the Canon. 
a. In Hellenistic Judaism. 
b. In Palestinian Judaism. 

8. Its Relation to the Religious Tendencies and 
Parties of Judaism. 

iii, The Apocrypha in Christianity, 

1. In the New Testament. 

2. In the Eastern Church. 
a. Original Usare. 
b. Scholarly Theory. 
e. Manuscripts. 
d, Versions. 
e. The Later Greek Church. 

8. In the Western Church. 
a, Roman. 
b, Protestant. 


Vuna. LXX., CYRIL. Iiks, 
Cod. Vat. (B). Cod. Alex. (A). 
Pent Pen Pent 1-5. Pent i. ‘Torah’ (Law)— 
Jos Jos Jos _ . Jos 1-5. Pent 
a te ie 7 Hata Neb’ ropes) 
1-4 K 1-4 K 1-4 K 9. 3.4K Bae 
1.2Ch 1.2Ch 1. 2 Oh 10. 1. 2Ch » Ie 
1 Es (= Evr] 1 Es XII 1. 1.2 Es 2 3° 
2 Es (= Neh] 2 Es (= Ezr--Neh] 8 12, Est (Ad. %] 9. K 
To Ps [151] Jer [with Bar La Ep, | 13. Job b “Late ; 
Jth Pr Jer) 14, Ps 10. | om 
Est Ad. 104-1624) Ec Ezk 15. Pr ee 
Job Ca Dn [Ad.] 16. Ee ou: Fok 
Ds [150} Job Est [Ad.*) 17. Ca 13. XII 
Pe Wis T'o 18. XII : 
Ee Sir Jth 19. Is iii. ‘Kethubimin’ (Hagioe 
Ca Est (Ad.*) 1 Ke 20. Jer Bar La Ep. Jer grapha)— 
Wis Jth 2 Es (= Ezr+Neh]j 21. Ezk 14. Ps 
Str vi) 1. 2 Mac 22. Dn (Ad. 7] 15. Pr 
Is XII 8. 4 Mac Nee ge Se pane ee 16. Job 
Jer (la Bar] Is Ps (151and14Canticles,} te. 12 historical, 6 17. Ca 
Kizk Jer of which oneis Pr. | poetical, and 5 prophet- 18. Ru 
Dn (Ad. 375-99 Three Bar Mant) ical books. The number 19. La >‘ Megilloth’ 
13 Sus La Job of the Heb. Can. is 20. Ec 
14 Bel} ip. Jer Pr reduced by joining Ru 21. Est 
XIT [z.¢. Minor Prophets} | Ezk Ec to Jg and La to Jer. 22. Dn 
1. 2 Mao n[{Ad.} Ca 23. Ezr-Neh 
ee ae ee ee 24. Ch 
Pepeae the NT, as an jeeeee Ad. Est are in | Sur ABA ReRTeHIAGheaoin 
opendix, in small type | their original places : ons trom 
mel: with new Babin: viz. 108-141 nite 103° After the NT stood this order, which is that 
Pr. Man 112-126 hefore 11; 181-7 | Originally, of the printed edd., are 


8 Esdr [=1 Ka] 
4 Esdr (=2 Ee). 16 1-16 after 417; 


after 813, 


It is to be noticed that of our A., 1 and 2 Es and | , 
Pr. Man are regarded also by Rome as a". Of 


after 313; 138-18 141-10 


PSALMS OF SOLOMON. 


¢9are from OT. The 
others—Magni/ficat, 
Nune dimittis, Bene- 
dictus, and the Morning 
Hymn. 


is us 


found in the case of the 
‘latter’ prophets and 
the Hagiographa in Tal- 
mudic lists, which may 
be more original. But 
the three divisions and 
the contents of each 
reinain fixed, 


*In this article Apocrypha (A.) signifies this collection 3 
pocrypha (A.) the books originally go called; apocryphal (asl) 
in either sense, 
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ii THE WORD ‘APOCRYPHA.’—The word 
éréxpudos, meaning ‘hidden,’ was no doubt at first 
applied to books in quite a literal sense, as the 
designation, whether by those who hid them or by 
those from whom they were hidden, of books kept 
from the public. ‘The hiding of a book was easy 
when copies were few. It might be done upon two 
opposite grounds. An exclusive sect might hide 
its sacred books in order to keep from outsiders 
the secret laws or wisdom which they contained ; 
or the religious authorities of a community might 
hide books judged by them to be useless or harm- 
ful. The two grounds might indeed approach each 
other in the case of books judged unfit for public 
use, not because of the error, but because of the 
depth and difficulty of their contents. Indecd, a 
book judged wholly erroneous and harmful we 
should expect the anthorities to destroy rather 
than to hide. A certain value, or at least a certain 
doubt, should naturally be attached to books 
hidden in this sense, a their peculiar value is 
the reason for their being hidden in the former -- 
which is, in all probability, the more oriyinal sense 
of the Greek word. 

From the place of secret, books in Judaism and 
in Christianity we may therefore hope to gain a 
knowledge of the original sense and use of the 
word; and we shall find its first and proper applica- 
tion to be, not to the books of our A., but to the 
(chiefly apocalyptical) literature commonly desig- 
nated Pseudemgrapha. 

1, Tue HIDDEN Books or JUDAISM.—FEsoteric 
doctrines and books do not belong properly to the 
Isr. religion. Their home isin heathenism, from 
which, however, they gained a foothold from time 
to time in Judaisin. The occult lore connected 
with sorcery and magic lurked beneath the surface 
of old Tsracl’s religious life, but was condemned by 
law and prophets (Dt 18%, Ly 19%, Ts 8! 198 ete.). 
No priestly religion, indeed, can be without a 
partly esoteric pricstly tradition respecting rites, 
their form, and perhaps their meaning. But it was 
a characteristic of Judaism that it was based upon 
a priestly law made public and openly adopted by 
the people (Neh 8-10). Yet Judaism hid not 
escape from the charin which mystery exerts over 
the human mind. It was esp. in the after de- 
velopments of OT wisdom literature under 
Hellenic influence, on the one side, and of OT pro- 
phetic literature, under Pers. and Bab. influence, 
on the other, that the idea of the superior religious 
value of hidden things, mysteriously disclosed to the 
favoured few, took possession of the Jewish mind. 
Kiven Jesus, son of Sirach, the Palestinian, finds 
it the chief task of the wise man to discover the 
‘apocrypl.,’ the hidden things, of wisdom and of God 
(142) 39* 7), and thinks that the hidden things of the 
world are greater than the manifest (43%). ‘ Apoc- 
rypha’ was for him a word of honour (yct see 
377°) and 24°54), But it was esp. in Hel. circles 
that the love of hidden things was cultivated. 
Philo presents the results of his deepest study and 
reflexion, and of his highest insight, in the form of 
an exposition of the Pent., making of this a hidden 
book, which only the initiated could understand. 

There was, however, another way in which the 
love of hidden things and reverence for antiquity 
could be adjusted. Instead of hidden meanings in 
openly published books, it was possible to think 
of private teachings, by the side of the public, 
committed by patriarch or prophet to the few, and 
handed on to the present in a sccret tradition, or a 
hidden book. ‘This was the procedure of those 
Pal. Jews who were interested in the secrets of 
the future, and in prophecy. The beginnings of 
the production of hidden books along this line can 
be ee y traced. If a prophet committed the 
record of openly spoken predictions to the keeping 


of his disciples, to await the time of their fulfilment 
(Is 8!6), it would not be strange if he should give 
them fuller knowledge for which the public was 
not prepared. The Bk of Dan. is represented as 
having been ‘shut up and sealed’ by its author, 
until, long after its writing, the time came for its 
publication (Dn 12% 9%), This may well be called 
‘the fundamental passage for the conception of 
apocrypha.’* Daniel appears as the publication 
of a book hitherto hidden. The justification of 
the claiin lies in the revelation of the mysteries 
of Israel’s future which it contains, and in the 
mysterious manner in which the revelation is made 
in visions, through angels. It is indeed, in part, 
an interpretation of the hidden sense of Jer 254 
99 (Dn 9), but the interpretation is given by an 
angel. ‘he way was prepared for Daniel by the 
later prophets, in whom the vision of hidden things 
plays an increasingly important part. Ezekiel’s 
vision (ch. 1) became the favourite and fruitful 
study of Jews who loved mysteries. Zee con- 
tains similar material. But the chief development 
of apocalyptical literature followed Daniel. Great 
numbers of books were put forth during the cent. 
before and the cent. after Christ, in the name of 
wtriarchs or prophets, as books that had been 
halle. They contain esp. disclosures of the 
mysterics of the spirit world, of the future of 
Israel, and of the abode and fortunes of the dead. 
In one of these books the tradition is related 
that Ezra was inspired to dictate to his scribes 
the sacred books that had been burned at the 
destruction of Jerus. ‘Jn forty days they wrote 
ninety-four books. And when the forty days were 
ended, the Most High spoke, saying: The earher 
books that thou hast written, eel openly, and 
let the worthy and the unworthy read them; but 
the last seventy thou shalt keep, that thou mayest 
deliver them to the wise of thy people; for in them 
is the spring of understanding and the fountain of 
wistiom and the stream of knowledge’ (2 Es 14*-¢7), 
In the 70 esoteric books, valued more highly by 
the writer than the 24 books of open scripture, 
we have the original conception of apocrypha. 
The character of these books may be accurately 
known from those that have survived, e.g. Enoch, 
Assumption of Moses (in part), the Apoc. of 
Baruch, and 2 Est itself. Their material is 
largely foreign to Isr. traditions, and was com- 
monly felt to be so. Yet traditional it must, in 
the nature of the case, have been, and only in a 
very limited degree the free invention of the 
writers. ‘That its source is, in an important 
measure, to be found in the Bab. and Pers. re- 
ligions, is highly probable. 

If we ask in what circles of Judaism these books, 
or the writings or traditions that lie behind them, 
were current, various lines of evidence point to- 
ward the obscure sect of the Essenes. The 
possessed a secret lore and hidden books, and took 
oath to disclose none of their doctrines to others, 
and ‘to preserve equally both the books of their 
sect and the names of the angels’ (Jos. BJ 11. 
vill. 7). In regard to the contents of their secret 
books we are not left wholly in the dark. Jos. 
says that the Essenes derived from the study of 
‘the writings of the ancients’ (can. ?) a knowledge 
of the healing propertics of plants and stones (§ 86), 
and that by reading ‘the holy books’ they were 
able to foretell future things (§ 12). He also as- 
cribes to them an elaborate doctrine of the pre- 


* Zahn, Cesch. d. NT Kanons, i. 185, cf. 124f., who, however, 
does not put this observation to its natural use. 

t Notice the different applications given to the titles, 1 and 2 Ea, 
in LXX, Vulg. and Eng. A. Still other confusions appear in 
certain MSS. Misunderstanding would he avoided by calling 
1 Es (= Vulg. 3s; LXX 1 Ks} Greek Ezra, and 2 Ee (=Vulg. 
4 22! the Apocalypse of Ezra (t.e. properly ch. 3-14), or 
4 e 
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existence of souls, and of the lot of good and bad 
souls after death (§ 11). When, therefore, we find 
in books like Enoch, the Assumptio Mosis, and 
4 Ezr, disclosures of the seerets of nature and of 
history, lists of angels, descriptions of heaven and 
hell, and of the experiences of the soul after death, 
beside other Essenic marks, such as the praise of 
asceticism and the unfavourable estimate of the 
second temple, the opinion sccins not unfounded 
that ‘their secret literature was perhaps in no 
small degree made use of in the Pscudepigrapha, 
and has through them heen indirectly handed 
down to us’ (Wellhausen) ‘To attribute the 
apocalyptical literature exclusively to Essenism, 
however, as Jewish scholars wish to do, is without 
historical justification. It is true that a rela- 
tionship of Essenisin with Zoroastrianisin is prob- 
able (Lightfoot, Colossians; Cheyne, Expository 
Times, ii, 202-8, 248-53; Bampton Lect. pp. 417-21, 
445-49); and Zoroastrianism treasured secret 
books, some of which certain Christian Gnostics 
claimed to possess. I[t is probable also that the 
foreign (heathen) character of these books was felt 
by many, since Judaisin never vave these books 
official sanction ; and no apocalypse after Dn was 
preserved in Hebrew. Nevertheless, the foreign 
elements here dominant. reach far back into OT 
literature; and, on the other hand, Essenisin was 
much inore closely related to Pharisaism than to 
Zoroastrianism, being, in the first place, ‘only 
Pharisaisin in the superlative’ (Schiirer), If the 
Essenes are to be understood historically as simply 
nore consistent protestants against the high- 
wiesthood of the Maccabwan princes than the 

harisces,—carrying their protest. to the point of 
refusing all participation in the temple service,— 
then in the Hasidwans of 1 Mac 24 7/2 we have 
the roots of both Pharisaism and Essenisin, and 
the Book of Dn would stand near the beginniny 
of each. The Messianic hope is the genuinely 
Jewish element in the apocalypses. That this had 
a far larger place in ie mind of the Pharisce 
during the two centuries preceding the destruction 
of Jerus, than it had after that event,-- and esp. 
after Akiba’s death,—is evident to all but Jewish 
scholars, who are apt to judye of the whole post- 
exilic period by the Talinud. The apocalyptical 
literature in question was, then, in all probability 
valued and cultivated by Pharisees, certainly by 
some circles of Pharisees, as well as by Essenes. 
Indeed, in spite of its rejection by rabbinical 
Judaism, gerins of it survived, eal afterwards 
caine to new life, in the late Jewish Kabbala, or 
secret philosophy (12th cent.). 

Itisa striking fact that while official Judaism 
rejected these hidden books, and declared for the 
exclusive recognition of the 24 books of the 
Canon, it yet proceeded to claim for itself the 
pe ceeon of an oral law which Moses delivered to 
Joshua when he gave the Pent. openly to Israel, and 
which passed on through the hands of the elders, 
the prophets, the men of the Great Synagogue, to 
an unbroken succession of scribes (Pirke Aboth), 
until it came to writing in the Mishna, and then 
in the Talmud. By the theory of a secret tradition 
the scribes sought to give their law the authority 
of Moses, and yet account for its late appearance. 

2. THE Worpbs ‘GENUZIM’ AND ‘ ILIzoniIm.’— 
The designation of these hidden books in Heb. 
we do not know. A Heb. synonym for dwréxpudor 
ig O'N03; but this word and the verb 12 are used 
m1 the Talin., not of the secret books just described, 
but usually of a hiding, by the authorities, of 
books judged unfit for public use. A possible 
exception is the reported ‘hiding’ by Hezekiah of 
a book of medical lore, in order that the sick 
might call rather upon God (Mishna Pesach iv. 9). 
But it was pomurionly used with reference to some 
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book of the Canon. Thus a worn-out roll of a 
sacred scripture was ‘hidden,’ perhaps because, 
though unfitted for use in the synagogue, it was 
yet sacred and not to be destroyed (Mishna Sabb. 
1x. 6; Sanh. x. 6). But the word was cominonly 
used in reference to the question whether some 
book should be withdrawn from the class of 
sacred Scriptures. Thus there were Rabbis who 
wished to ‘hide’ Pr, because of its contradic- 
tions; Ca, because of its secular character; Ee, 
hecause of its heresies. But the objections were 
in every instance met. The case of Est was more 
serious, and it is not improbable that it wags put in 
the class of genuzim for wo time amony certain 
circles, though we have only the evidence of some 
Christian lists of the Canon, which claim (or seem) 
to follow the instructions of Jews (esp. Melito. See 
below). : 

If there existed at any time a 
called genuzim, the Talmudic use of the word 
would lead us to expect that it vould contain 
the books nearest to the Canon in authority or 
common esteem: books which once steod within 
the circle of sacred writings, or made a fair claim 
to stand there; in other words, books like the 
antilegomena of early Christian use. If there were 
such a class, Sir and | Mae, if not To and Jth, 
should stand in it; but the woril is never applied 
to these books in extant writings. ‘This is not, in- 
deed, a proof that it was not so used ; and the testi- 
mony of Origen suggests thit it was, He says 
that the Jews had hidden Sus and other books 
from the peebls, while Jth and To, they had told 
him, they did not possess even among their hidden 
books, or apocrypha (Ep. ad Afric.). 

For writings that stood wholly outside of the 
circle of sacred books, esp. for the books of heretics 
such as the Samaritans, the Sadducees, and Chris- 
tians (0°37 7260), the Rabbis had another name, 
hizonim (oso onc), lit. ‘external’ or ‘outside’ 
books, The danger to Judaism of the reading of 
these books led Akiba, who had himself been 
attracted hy them, to prohibit their use. ‘ Who- 
ever reads in the pe est Aisunem has no part 
in the world to come. Books, on the other hand, 
like Sir and other such, which were composed 
after the age of the prophets had been closed, may 
be read just as one reads ao letter..* Sir, then, 
and other such books, are not Aizondm in Akiba’. 
view, the correctness of which is evident from the 
free use of Sir by Rabbis in Pal. for a century and 
a half after Akiba, and in Babylon still later. 
But it appears that the maintenance of a middle 
class of books between sacred and profane involved 
dangers, and it was finally decided that ‘he who 
reads a verse which is not out of the 24 
books of sacred scripture, his offence is as if he 
had read in the sepharim hizonim’ (Midr. r. 
Num. § 14, and at Koheleth 12!4, ef. Jer. Sabb. 16). 
It is possible that this practical transfer of books 
like Sir into the class of Aizonim may have ob- 
scured the evidence of their having once been in 
the class of genuczum. 

3. THE HIpDEN BoOKS OF CHRISTIANITY AND 
THE WORD ‘ ArocryPita.’—Christianity was at its 
beginning, even less than Judaism, a religion of 
mysteries, to be hidden by the few from the many. 
Christ’s words in Lk 107, Mt 11% (‘hidden’ 
from the wise, revealed to babes), wore a direct 
contradiction of esoteric religion. If there are 
apocrypha, hidden things, they are to be made 
known (Mk 43, Lk 81", cf. Mt 13!”). 

In Christ the hidden wisdom of God had become 
manifest, and the mysteries of the coming of His 


class of books 


* For this rendering by Gractz of a corrupt text (Sanh. x. 1, | 
and the Bab. and Jer. Talm.), see Buhl, Canon and Text of OT, 
p. 8; and cf. Hamburger, Aeal-Encyo. ii. 68 ff. The Jer. Talm. 
gives Sirach ag an illustration of the Avgontm. 
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kingdom were disclosed by its realisation. Yet 
this faith gained a slow and hard victory. In two 


ways the love of mysteries and of the books that 
coutained them was fostered. 

(¢) The Christian religion made its start in the 
Jewish world in close connexion with the Messianic 
ideas as they had been developed, esp. in the apoca- 
lypses, from Dn onwards. Jewish Christians clung 
to the Jewish apocalyptic literature, modifying 
indeed its references to the person of the Messiah, 
inauking room for His earthly life and death, but 
feeling the Jess need of radical changes because the 
proper fulfilment of the Messianic hopes was con- 
nected, not with the first, but with the second 
coming of Christ. This led, naturally, less to the 
production of new Christian revelations than to 
the keeping and Christian editing of the old. 
Jewish patriarchs and prophets were in this way 
made to testify to the truth, and to forecast the 
future, of Christianity. Thus the Book of Enoch 
and the Apoc. of Ezra were used as authentic 
revelations by many Church Fathers. Jewish 
apocalypses of Abraham, Moses, Elijah, Is, Jer, 
Baruch, and others in great numbers, in part 
extant, but chiefly known to us only by name, 
were treasured by early Christianity. 

liven when apocalypses in the names of Christian 
apostles were put forth, their material was of 
necessity largely traditional and Jewish in origin, 

These books, then, Jewish and Christian, are the 
earliest apocrypha of Christianity (ef. the lists 
helow). They are books usnally put forth as 
having been hidden (the pseudepigraphie form), 
and always contain accounts of hidden things 
miraculously disclosed. In the latter sense even 
the Apoc. of St. John is called ‘a? by Gregory of 
Nyssa (Or, de Ordin. ii. 44) and by Epiphanius 
(/frer, 51) The cultivation of such iidden’ 
books by uo means belonged at first to heretical 
sects, but was characteristic of early Christianity 
in general, Tt was opposed chiefly by those who 
fell under Gr. influence ; but among them another 
sort of mystery took the place of the Jewish 
apocalyptic, namely, the Gr. gnosis. 

(b) ne Jewish Chiistiaus made Christianity less 
the fulfilment than the reaflirmation of Jewish 
hopes, so Hel Christians made it less the solution 
of the mystery of existence than a new, supreme 
mystery. Christ was made the central figure—in 
one case in Jewish eschatology, in the other in Greek 
cosmnoloyy, 

st. Paul's language in 1 Co 1 and 2 discloses the 
existence in Corinth of those who valued a hidden 
wisdom more (liu his gospel of the crucified Christ. 
And later, at Colossa, St. Paul urves, against. an 
essdntially Gnostic tendency, as the word of God, 
‘the mystery which Aath bcen hidden from the 
ages and from the generations, but now hath been 
manifested to his saints’ (1%). The mystery of 
God is ‘Christ, in whom are all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden’? (dwréxpudot, 23). The 
special Colossian gnosis, with its worship of angels, 
its asceticism, ifs visions, and its secret doctrines, 
reminds us of Essenism. The strongest influence 
on the development of a secret Christian gnosis 
came, however, from Alexandria: Gnosticism being 
indeed ‘nothing but a Christian Hellenism’ (Ilfar- 
nack). 

As the Jewish Apocalypse furnished one way of 
connecting the new faith with the old, Hel. 
allegorical interpretation supplied another ready 
means of finding Christ cat Christianity in the 
OT; thus making of it, as Philo did, a hidden book. 
But the allegorical method was capable of a further 
use. The Gr. Christian was less concerned to find 
Christianity in the OT than to find Gr. philosophy 
in Christianity. It wag not an unnatural effort, 
after St. Paul, and in apparent connexion with him, 
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to set the O'T wholly aside, and to apply allegory 
to the person and history of Christ. Gnosticism, 
indeed, based and pushed its claims on the pround 
of apostolic authority, und, with its rejection of 
the OT, it was even the first to feel the need of 
new authoritative scriptures. But it established 
its position (1) by requiring an allegorical inter- 
pretation of the commonly received apostolic 
writings, making them books of hidden inport ; 
(2) by claiming to possess, besides the open apos- 
tolie writings, a secret apostolic tradition (Basilides 
and Valentinns claim to derive their secret pnosis 
from pupils of St. Paul; the Ophites, from a pupil 
of St. James, ete.) ; (3) by the production of great 
numbers of books, chiefly gospels and acts of the 
various apostles ;* (4) by the claim (like that of 
Hel. Judaism) to iinmediate prophetic inspiration, 
so that prophets and apocalypses played in some 
Gnostic communities an important part, though few 
{races of Gnostie apocalypses remain, 

Hel. Gnosticisin stands as the extreme con- 
trast to the Jewish apocalyptic tendency. It re- 
nounced the OT on which the Apocalypse rests, 
and rejected the coining of Christ, the resurreetion, 
and the earthly kingdom, in which the Apoe. 
centres. Yet both make of Christianity a mystery, 
and claim for the books that unfold the mystery 
especial sanctity. Tron these two sources came 
multitudes of a” books into Christian use. They 
were called A. by those who valued them, for the 
word contsined no necessary disparagement, but 
described the character ot the books; and they 
were by no means condemned at the outset as 
heretical. The Book of Enoch is directly cited by 
Jude (vv.4), who also uses the Assumption of 
Moses (v.°). From such books may have come 
other citations and references which are not found 
in known books (see Origen’s view below). The 
Book of Enoch was used as a genuine and sacred 
book by the Ep. Barnabas, Trenweus, Tertullian, 
and Clement of Alex. Tertullian says, indeed, 
that it was not received by some Christians. He, 
however, defends its reception (i.e. among the 
books of sacred Seripture) Ke appealing to dude; 
and explains its absence from the Heb. scriptures 
by saying that the Jews rejected it, as they did 
other books, because it spoke of Christ, —-an 
explanation not, indeed, wholly unhistorical, 

Clement of Alex. uses Ass. Mos. and 4 Ezr, and 
also many other prophetic A. unknown to us. 
He was a warm defender of the value of secret 
traditions, and used not only Jewish, and even 
heathen, but Christian secret books. He believed 
in a seerct tradition entrusted by Christ to His 
disciples, and valued it highly (Strom. i. 11. 18. 14; 
v. GU-4). Some of these traditions were preserved 
in seeret books, amony which he cites certain a” 
gospels and acts. Though he knows that hercties 
make a bad use of such books (Strom. iii. 29), yet 
his view of A. as a whole is extremely favourable. 
Origen is more discriminating, He finds a use for 
A, in NT interpretation. In 1 Co 2, 2 Ti 38, 
He 1187, Mt 23%-37 97% he finds references to a! 
books, and says that ‘not all A. current in the 
name of holy men are to be received on account of 
the Jews, since they perhaps invented some for the 
destruction of our true Scriptures and the contirma- 
tion of false doctrines; but not all are to be re- 
jected, since some pertain to the demonstration of 
our Scriptures’ (Comment. on Mt 23°) Origen 
seems, however, to have been influenced in his use 
of the word by the Jewish genuzim, for in his Hpist. 
ad Afric. he speaks of Sus as made a” b 
Jewish authorities, though the Christian Church 
did not so regard it. Jth and To, he says, 
the Jews do not possess even among their A. 


* See Lipsius in Sinith and Wace, Dict. af Christian Biog., 
arts. ‘Gospels’ and ‘ Acts of Apostles.’ 
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These books are not ‘secret’ in the proper sense, 
and can be called A. only in the sense of being 
withdrawn from publicity, and so from canonicity. 


The defence of A. proper becaine more and more a mark of 
heresy. Even Origen in J’rol, in Cant. argues for their ex- 
clusion, because of the corrupt traditions, contrary to trne faith, 
which they contain. They were long current in Gr., but 
found no permanent place in the LXX, though the Oriental 
VSS received soine of thein, and one becaine current in Lat., 
though Vuly. did not give it recognition (4 Kzr). 

Philaster of Brescia (on Heresies, ¢. 383-391 aA.p.) condemns 
the ‘heresy which accepts onl y A., t.¢. secrets of prophets and 
apostles, not can. scriptures’; but he would allow A. to be read 
‘for the sake of manners by the perfect,’ not in the church, and 
not by all. 

Priscillianus (tract iil.) argues, from the gencrally accepted 
account of the restoration of the can. books by Ezra in 4 Ezr 14, 
for the value of the 70 secret books also, including 4 Ezr 
itself. piphanius also june by the same reference the 
use of various a4! books, which he thinks were translated by the 
Seventy in addition to the canonical, 

The conviction, however, gradnally prevailed that the cultiva- 
tion of secret books was dlanyerous, both because of the errors 
they contained and because of the sectarianism they fostered. 
There could be no Catholic Church so lony as sects could claim 
to possess either new revelations or a sccret apostolic tradition. 

ecret doctrines and books were cut off by the two principles, 
that valid inspiration was limited to the apostolic aye, and that 
only the books generally received in the churches were genuinely 
apostolic. No doubt a sense of the unchristian character of 
the books in question worked, together with the growing con- 
viction that their possession was uncatholic, to bring about 
their condemnation. The gradually prevailing Catholic prin- 
ciple (quod ubique, quod semper, qed ab omnibus) would give 
to the very word apocryphus the meanings: false, spurious, 
heretical. 

The principle that only what the churches generally receive 
is apostolic is found in the Muratorian Fragment (2nd cent.) 
lreneus stands early in the line of this growing Catholichan. 
Ife opposes the theory, which Clem, Alex. defends, of the 
existence and value of secret traditions (ii. 27. 2, fii, 2. 1, 3. 1, 
14. 2, 15. 1), and condemns the ‘countless multitude of aal 
and Spuneus writings’ which the Marcosians, appesling to 
Dn 129, claim to possess, but which they really fabricate for 
themselves. Llegesippus also speaks of ‘the so-called A.’ (ie. 
so called by the heretics themselves), and says that ‘some 
of them were written in his own time by certain heretics’ (Ena. 
HE iv, 22.8) Vertultian charges the heretics with adding to 
Scripture ‘secrets of A., blasphemous fables’ (Resur. Carnie 68) ; 
and writes a vigorous polemic against the Gnostic claim to 
possess a secret tradition (prwscr. 22-27). We applics the word 
apocryphus to an apoc. Which he regards ag spurious (Shepherd), 
but not to Enoch, which he (as well as Iremmns) regards as 
genuine (de pudic. 10, de anima, 2). Cyril of Jerus., in his 
Catechetics (iv. 33-6, ab. 348 a.p.), uses the word of all 
Jewish books except the 22 which are openly read in the 
churches. Cyril’s insistence that the 4., t.¢. the books not 
read in the churches, are not to be read even in private, fs 
evidently aimed against the distinction of three clisses of books 
—those read in church, those read privately, and those wholly 
rejected. This distinction is as old as the Muratorian Fragment, 
which puts the Shepherd in such a middle class. It is implied 
by Origen, in his discrimination among A. It is definitely 
formulated by Athanasius, who, in his $9th Easter Letter 
(367 a.D.), gives the name A. only to the third class of hooks 
written by heretics as pleased their fancy, and put forth as 
old, to lead astray the simple. Athanasius pives no list of 
these A., but later lists tcach us the current understanding 
of the word. 

The Chronography of Nicephorus (patriarch of Constantinople 
806-815), in a revised form which oriyinated in Jerus. about 850, 
contains a stichometric list of Biblical books which has inner 
marks of a much earlicr date (Zahn, ‘perhaps hefore 600’). It 
contains (1) the can. books of OT and of NT; (2) the antile- 
gomena of OT and of NT; (8) A. of OT and of NT. Under 
the last heading the following list is given :—Apocrypha of 
OT : (1) Enoch, (2) Patriarchs, (3) Prayer of Joseph, (4) Testa- 
ment of Moses, (5) Assumption of Moses, (6) Abram, (7) Eldad 
and Modad, (8) Elijah, the prophet, (9) Cevleniets the prophet, 
ah Zachariah, father of John, (11} Pseuc epigrapha of Baruch, 

fabakkuk, Ezekiel, and Daniel. A Ener y ate of NT :(1) Itinerary 
of Paul, (2) Itin. of Peter, (3) Itin. of John, (4) Itin. of Thomas, 
5) Gospel according to Thonins, (6) Teaching of the Apostles, 
7, 8) Clement’s (two Epistles}, (9) (Epistlcs] of Ignatius, of 

olycarp, and of Hermas. 

Of the A. of OT, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5 are, in whole or In part, 
extant ; Nos. 3, 7, 8, 9 are cited as genuine ‘by Origen or some 
still older Church Father.’ They aro all Jewish apocalypses, 
t.e. A. in the earliest sense, but the word now carries an 
adverse judgment. This list is repeated in the so-called 
Synopsis of Athanasius. Similar, but in some degree inde- 
pendent, is the summary of A. in the anonymous ‘ List of sixty’ 
can, books, which may represent the views of the Eastern 
Church in the 7th cent. After the can. books follows the 
intermediate class of ‘those outside of the sixty’; and then 

apocrypha’ as follows :—{1) Adam, (2) Enoch, (3) Lamech, (4) 
Patriarchs, (5) Prayer of Joseph (6) Eldad and Modad, (7) Testa- 
ment of Moses, (8) Assumption of Moses, (9) Psalms of Solomon, 
(10) Apoc. of Elijah, (11) Vision of Isaiah, (12) Apoc. of Zeph- 


aniah, (13) Apoc. of Zachariah, (14) Apoc. of Ezra, (16) History of 
James, (16) Apoc. of Peter, (17) Itinerary and Teachings of the 
Apostles, (18) Epistle of Barnabas, (19) Acta of Paul, (20) Apoc. 
of Paul, (21) Didasealia of Cletnent, (22) Didasealian of Iynatius, 
(23) Didascalia of Polycarp, (24) Gospel acc. to Barnabas, (25) 
Gospel ace. to Matthew. 

With reference to these lists, it is to be noticed that they 
contain in general just those books, Jewish and Christian, 
which were put forth in the first place as A. in the proper 
sense. Not the application but the interpretation of the word 
is changed, in accordance with a chanyed estimate of the books. 
Once valucd by some as even super-can., they are now set apart 
not only from the Canon, but from the class of books that are 
good for punts reading. Nevertheless, they stil] stand in a 
recognised class by themselves under the old title Apocrypha, 
and are distinct not only froin secular or heathen books, but 
froin later heretical literature. The great part they played in 
early Church history has 80 much recognition. 


The Latin Church was further removed from the 
traditional use of the word, and it is not strange 
that we find there various novelties in its applica- 
tion. The vreatest extension of its use is found in 
the Decretum Gelusti, which presents a list of Libl. 
books that may be regarded as that of the Rom, 
Synod of 382, under Damasus. After Hsts of OT 
and NT, and a list of patristic works approved by 
the Church, follows, under the heading Notitia 
librorum apocryphorum qua non recipiuntur, @ list 
of some 60 titles. Only NT A. are given, and to 
these are added (perhaps in later revisions of the 
work) a miscellaneous collection of books con- 
demned by the Chureh, ineluding even the works 
of Eusebius, Tertullian, Clement of Alex., etc., to 
each of which, as to the earlier list, the adjective 
apocryphus is added. 

Almost equally novel in Christian usage is 
Jerome's extension of the word in the opposite 
direction to cover the books of our A., though 
this rests upon Heb. usace, as we know it from 
Origen, ‘Quidqnid extra hos [the 22 books of 
Heb. Can.) est, inter diréspupa esse ponendiuim’ 
(Prologus Galeatus), Jerome, in practice, how- 
ever, gives to onz A. an intermediate position (see 
below), in substantial harmony with ofinus, who 
attempted to introduce the Fastern threefold divi- 
sion into the West, and gave the name apuocrypha 
to the third class. 

The Western Church, however, did not adopt 
the threefold division. Against Jerome's theory, 
it included the second division in the first. Neither 
did it extend the word upoerypAc to heretical books 
in general, but retained practically its original 
application. Another Western novelty, how- 
ever, maintained itself throuch the middle ages, 
namely, the interpretation of the word apoeryphus 
as meaning obscurity of origin or authorship. 
According to Augustine, the A. were so called 
‘because their obscure origin was not clear to the 
Fathers’ (de Civ, Der, xv. 23), and he opposes this 
explanation to the idea of heretics, that they ‘are 
to be held in a certain secret authority’ (c. aust, 
xi. 2). This brought confusion, for the word had 
come to mean practically non-can., but obscurity of 
origin was not a corresponding conception. So, 
during the middle ages, it was variously modified 
by extending the idea of obscurity or uncertainty 
from the authorship to the truth of a book, or to 
ita reception by common consent of the Church. 
Jth, a“ in the sense that its author is un- 
known, was received (can.) because its truth is 
evident (Hugo de St. Curo, 1240). Job, u*' in the 
same sense, is in the Canon because not uncertainly 
confirmed by the authority of the Church (Ilugo de 
St. Victore, d. 1141). 

The usage of Protestantism is prepared by 
Carlstadt in his De cunonicis seripturis, 1520. He 
reviews the opinions of Augustine and Jerome, and 
sides with the latter in respect both to the inter- 
pretation of the word and its application to our 
A. Not uncertainty of a UtOrn: but simply 
non-canonicity, is the meaning of the word apocry- 
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phal. He applies the word to the books of our A. 
as an adjective, not as atitle, ‘Through Protestant 
edd. of the Bible, beginning with Luther, the word 
eune, by a natural misunderstanding, to be re- 
gurded as the title of this particulur collection, 
and the word ‘pseudepigrapha’ was used of the 
A. proper, cael: neither Jerome, Carlstadt, nor 
Luther thought of depriving of their old name. 

On the other hand, the name ‘Apocrypha,’ to 
which a bad sense adhered, contributed to a eradu- 
ally diminishing regard for the books now so called. 

Conclusions.—(1) The word apocryphal was used 
before the Reformation quite consistently of a 
certain class of books, namely, the Jewish and 
Jewish - Christian Apocalypses, which we call 
Pseudepigrapha, and the Apocrypha of the NT, 
still so called, made up largely of the books of 
Gnostic and other sects. These are properly secret 
or hidden books in their formal claim and in their 
contents, if not originally in their actual use. 

(2) Jewish Rabbis applied a synonymous word, 
genuzim, to books arden i.e. withdrawn and 
withheld from) pubhe (synagogue) use by the 
Jewish authorities, and so made uncanonical. 
This ‘hiding’ (the verb is used more often than 
the adjective) might happen to books in no sense 
of niden origin or meaning, ‘Through Origen and 
Jerome, the Jewish word scems to have had some 
influence upon the Christian, 

(3) The Catholic Church, however, did not. first 
make books a by excluding them from the Canon 
(the verb is not used), but it decided that the 
A, already existing under that name were not to 
be regarded as sacred seriptures, since publicity and 
universality were marks of yenuineness and truth. 
The seeret hooks of sects were, as such, spurious 
and false. 

(4) It was therefore casy to forget that 4A. was 
the original name of these books, and to regard 
itasexpressing the judyment of the Church concern- 
ing them. ‘Those books were hidden which belonged 
to sects, which lacked coninon, open usage by 
the Church. A“ meant, not received by the Church. 
But since books which the Church received were 
thereby proved apostolic, a non-apostolie and 
obscure origin was a mark of A. 

(5) Protestantism went over tod the Jewish usage, 
applying the word to the books withdrawn by it 
from the commonly accepted Canon, thongh this 
no longer meant withdrawn from public reading and 
common use, but only from fall authority for 
doctrine. Protestants thus came to apply the word 
to books used with the canon in church service, not 
disapproved but recommended as good and useful, 
not secret or Indden in origin, meaning, or use. 
The evil name, however, helped to lower the first 
estimate of the books. 

i. THE APOCRYPHA IN JUDAISM. —1. 
ORIGIN OF THE COLLECTION.—In order to under- 
stand the origin and historical significance uf the 
collection of books which we call the A., it Is 
necessary to survey the work of the Jewish seribe, 
for in the scribe the literary liistory of Judaism 
centres. 

(«) The Work of the Jewish Scribes.—This can, in 
a general way, be divided into (A) the collecting 
and editing of the sacred books, (2B) the production 
of new books. The transition between the two 
was made by the tr. or paraphrasing, and the 
interpretation of the sacre eee More particu- 
Jarly, (A) the scribes collected and edited (1) the 
Law ; (2) the Prophets, ‘former’ and ‘latter’; (3) the 
rest of the religious literature of the nation, the so- 
ealled Hagiographa., (B 1) In connexion with this 
3rd Canon, which contains some independent work 
of the scribes, the production of other books of 
similar character was encouraged (e.g. the A.); 
(2) with the Maccabman crisis came a revival of 


prophecy, and the production of books interpreting 
and imitating those of the 2nd Canon (apocalypses, 
or apocrypha ee ; (3) the interpretation of the 
Ist Canon, the Law, always a clicf task of the 
scribes, was especially stimulated after the de- 
struction of Jerus., and resulted in’ the Mishna 
and ‘Talmud, 

The synagogue was the centre of the scribe’s 
literary activity ; and the centre of the synagogue 
service wis the Law. The religious instruction of 
the people in the religion of the law was his aim. 
His Slleenion of other sacred books was for the 
sake of their public reading in the synagogue 
service, in exposition and enforcement. of the Law. 
Such public reading was the mark and meaning of 
canontcity, The translations (‘Targumim) and 
commentaries (Midrashimn) that accompanied the 
reading were for the same end, the religious teach- 
ing of the community, und were free and oral 
before they were fixed in wriling. 

The order of the independent work of the scribes 
sketched above (B) reverses the order of their work 
as editors (A), This sequence is not to be over- 
pressed. The editing of the scribes involved, especi- 
ally at first, independent work, in the way of com- 
ment as well as selection and arrangement; on the 
other hand, their independent writing was always 
based on tradition, Perhaps in the case of none 
of the books of the scribes have we original works 
in the proper sense. ‘The storics of haggadists and 
the visions of scers are revisions and elaborations 
of traditional material. lurther, the three lines 
of independent work outlined existed side by side, 
and the order given is only that of the first preval- 
ence of cach kind of work. Gr. influence favoured 
the first, the Maccabwan renetion the second, and 
the fall of the nation the third. Of the products 
of the first kind, some gained admission into the 
3rd Canon (Iagiovrapha), and so became the com- 
mon property of Pal. and Alex. Judaism and Chiris- 
tianity. Bnt as they were especially congenial 
to Jews who fell most under Gr. influence, some 
of them were preserved, others contributed, by 
Alex. Jews. So far as they gained a place in the 
Gr. Bible, these, too, passed over to Christianity 
(the A.). Products of the 2nd class we have con- 
sidered under i. 1. Writings of the first and 
second kinds are called by Jews Haggada, while 
the third, the claboration and definition of the 
Law, is called Halacha. The A., then, are to be 
viewed in close connexion, on the one side, with 
the Hagiographa, and, on the other, with later 
developments of the Jewish Hagyada. 

(6) Lhe Apocrypha in relation to the Hagio- 
gqrapha.—That the three divisions of the Jewish 
Canon (compare the list at the beginning of this 
article) represent three suceessive collections, 
widely separated in time, and that they stood 
originally, in the Jewish view, In a decreasing 
order of authority and importanee, are ascertained 
facts in the history of OT Canon. The Hagio- 
grapha is, then, a relatively late collection of 
Logis on the whole late in origin, and, according 
to the Jewish view, inferior in authority to Law 
and Prophets. The order of books composing it 
is variously given, and the limits of the collection 
were open to dispute long after the Law and 
Prophets were closed. In regard to Ca, Ke, 
and List, there were still differences of opinion up 
to the time of Akiba (ce. 110-135 A.D.). 

The Bk of Ps owes its place here to the fact that 
its use was in the temple, not in the synagogue. 
Apart from Ps and La, the Hagiographa consists 
of (1) history, in continuation of that told in Kings 
(lazr-Neh); (2) history retold with a view to 
instruction (Ch)*; (3) stories, based on history 


“In the Midrashic treatment of history, Ch follows still 
older attempts (see 2 Ch 2427 1322), 
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or tradition, told to illustrate religious truth (Ru, 
Est, Ca(?), Dn). In Job the transition is made 
from story to (4) ethical and philosophical books 
(Pr, Ee). 

Under similar headings fall the contents of 
the A. (1) History proper is found in 1 Mac. (2) 
History and story are retold with edifying cm- 
bellishments. 1 Es is made up of extracts from 
2 Ch (35. 36), Ezr, and Neh, with an additional 
story of the wisdom of Zorobabel (3-5°). This 
Midrash perhaps preceded the literal tr. of Ch, 
Kizr, Neh, into Greek. Such an Hagendie addition 
to history was Pr. Man (suggested by 2 Ch 33! 3%). 
Est appears m the LXX only in the form of a 
midrash, in which, among other things, are supplied 
the letter referred to in 3, prayers of Mordecai 
and Esther at 4!", the decree mentioned in 8!?. 
Dn is similarly enlarged by a prayer and song 
at 323, and the new stories of Daniel's wisdom, Sus 
and Bel. Even the late Maccabwan history is 
treated in the Haggadic way in 2 Mac, au epitome 
of a larger work by Jason of Cyrene, which adorns 
the history with legendary elements to make of it 
a sermon on the Pharisaic religion. 3 and 4 Mace 
are found usually in the LXX, though not in the 
A. 3 Mac is a poor example of moralising under 
the form of history; and 4 Mac makes an incident 
in the Maccalbiean story the text for a philosophical 
treatise on the leaden of the religions reason 
over the passions. (3) Of new stories the <A. 
contams two famous examples, ‘To and Jth; 
Tobit teaching the reward for the individual of 
a faithful life of Pharisaic righteousness ; Judith 
connecting a patriotism Ike Msther’s with regard 
for a ceremonially correct life. (4) Direct mora] 
and religious instruction (‘etIneal Haggada’) is 
represented by Sir and Wis, the one a Pal. con- 
Linuation, the other a Hel. development of the 
earlier wisdom books. As in the Hagiographa oue 
hook, Dn, makes the transition from story to 
prophecy, so in the A., Bar and the Kp. of 
Jeremy are prophetic in character. It is not, 
however, with prophecy nor with law, but with 
history and story, that both Hagiographa and A. 
have chicfly to do (ef. the use made of Dn hy 
Hellenists [LX XJ] and by later Palestinians (Enoch, 
etc.}. The lme between history and story is in 
both an uncertain one, as history, too, is told for 
religious, not for scientific purposes, With stories 
and with proverbial sayings the Jewish Rabbis 
long continued to occupy themselves. The value of 
these forms of religious instruction no one will 
question in view of the gospels. As to the relative 
worth of their use in the Hagiographa and the A., 
a fair judgment, apart from doctrinal considera: 
tions, will strongly justify the choice of the Pales- 
tinians, taking the two collections as wholes, A 
relation between them is, however, not to be 
denied, and is grounded in their history. 

(ce) Palestinian and Hellenistic Iklements in the 
Apocrypha.—The a" books of the LAX were in 
part translations of Pal. (Heb.) books, in part 
Original writings of Greck Jews; but it is not 
possible to draw the line between the two with 
security. As the LXX was recognised asa tr., one 
would expect that translations would more readily 
find their way into it. Yet the Hel. seribes 
were busy writers, especially in the lines which 
the A. follows (history, story, wisdom). Sir 
contains its own testimony that it was written in 
Heb. and tr. by the writer’s grandson into Greek. 
1 Mac was undoubtedly a Heb. book, and Jerome 
(if not Origen) knew it in the original. Jth and 
To, Jerome knew in ‘ Chaldee,’ and a Heb. original 
is almost. certain. The Ad. Est may be Heb., or 
at least similar additions may have arisen in Pal. 
in connexion with the yearly celebration of Purim. 

r. Man may have been Icb., and even 1 Es, if it 
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sreceded the LXX 2 Es [Ezr—-Neh], may have 
ad a Heb. precursor. Of the Ad. Dn, Sus 
turns on a Gr. play on words. Wis and 2, 3, and 
4 Mac were scntaialsy (xreck. 

2. USE OF THE APOCRYPHA AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE CANON.---() Jn IJLlellenistic Judaism.-— 
The a* books are found in all MSS of the LXX, 
scattered_ among the books of the Heb, Canon 
without discrimination. These MSS are, indeed, 
all of Christian origin, and some of them even 
contain Christian songs; but, apart from these, they 
undoubtedly represent the O'f which was current 
among the Gr. Jews and nsed in Gr. synagogues 
in the apostolic and early post-apostolic age. 
“tho additions to the Heb. Canon are not only of 
Jewish origin, but are, as a wholc, books which 
would interest Gr. Jews, but would not specially 
interest Christians, since the prophetic element in 
them is conspicuously camille The addition of 
these books by Christians would be inexplicable. 
The preservation of this longer OT by Christians 
only, is naturally explained by the fact that 
soon after 70 A.D. Hel. Judaism in the distinct 
sense ceased to exist, giving place cither.to 
rabbinical Judaism or to Christianity; so that 
the éarticr differénce “regarding the limits of 
sacred Scriptures between Pal. and -Alex. Jews 
survived only as a difference between Jews and 
Christians. 

We must not, however, conclude that the A. 
had been in the strict sense canonized by Alex. 
Judaism. ‘Their place among Scriptures is rather 
due, in part, to the supreme dignity of the Law ; in 
part to the broad view of inspiration current 
among Hellenists. In a more exclusive way 
than in later Pal. Judaism, the Pent. was to 
Alexandrians the sacred Scripture, the Canon b 
pre-eminence, Tt was such to Philo. In this 
respect the Alexandrians perhaps remained at the 
standpoimt of the carlier Palestinians of the 3rd 
und 2nd centuries Bc. When Alex, Judaism was 
founded, the Law was the Canon of Judaism. 
The work of the ‘70 concerned it alone (Aristeas). 
The tr. of the other books into Greek in Egypt went 
on, in part, side by side with the formation of the 
2nd and 8rd Canons in Pal. That the sue- 
eeeding translators disregarded the Pal. distine- 
tion of Prophets and Hagiographa, and arranged 
the books, after the Law, topically, Ghough in 
no fixed order, indicates their different view of 
these books. The relatively freer tr. points in the 
same direction; and this freedom passes over by 
natural degrees into the incorporation of explana. 
tury and illustrative additions of less or greater 
extent. For this procedure the Pal. translators 
of OT into Aram. (‘Targnmim) had perhaps already 
set the example. That, finally, Sir and Wis shonld 
be put in connexion with the Solomonic books, 
making, with Ps and Job, a volume of poetry, 
or that, in connexion with Est, Jth and To should 
be inserted, cannot scem strange. ‘This was made 
easier by the Hel. view of inspiration. While 
Palestinians inclmed to limit inspiration to the 
age of the prophets, long ended, the Alexandrians 
regarded the divine spirit as still active, and viewed 
as inspiration the experience of the thinker and 
writer in moments of special clearness of insight 
and exaltation of feeling, — 

Against the evidence that the LXX contained 
a*® hooks, Philo’s silence is inconclusive. Philo’s 
text is the Pent. It is true that he cites none of 
the A., but in the prophetic Canon he passes by 
Iizk and all the minor prophets except Hos and 
Zec; and of the Hayiographa, except Ps, he makes 
almost no use, citing Pr twice, Job and Ch once, 
and Dn and the five Megilloth not at all. 

(6) In Palestinian Judaism.—Here, too, the Law, 
long the only Canon, remained supreme. ‘The 
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Jewish scribes regarded the prophets as those who 
vave an authoritative interpretation of the Law, 
1anding on the Mosaic tradition from the elders to 
the scribes. ‘The Law has always had the chief 
lace in the synagogue service, the prophets an 
Important secondary place, the Hagiographa a 
place altogether subordinate. For a long time 
these different collections could not be written on 
the same roll. As they did not form one volume, 
it was the easier to keep them distinet in use and 
estimation. ‘The books of the 2nd and 3rd Canons 
were, however, according to the Jewish view, 
inspired, and this in the end distinguished them 
from all Jater bouks. Jos (c. Ap. i. 8) says that 
the prophets ‘learned the carliest and most ancient 
events by inspiration of God, and wrote down the 
events of bei own times plainly, as they 
occurred.’ ‘But from Artaxerxes [Est] to our 
times all events have indeed heen written down ; 
but these late books are not deemed worthy of the 
same credit, because the exact succession of the 
prophets was wanting.’ By the use of the formal 
winciple that with Malachi prophecy ceased (cf. 

al 45-6) Zee 13°, | Mae 44° 977 144), though they 
could use the test only uncritically, the scribes 
diew the line between Hagiographa and A., or 
justified the Hine already drawn by the popular 
religious sense, <All the Haziographa could be 
regarded as meeting this test,* but Sir and 1 Mac, 
which were the most valued books of the A., could 
not. 

It is true that Jesus Sirach himself does not 
share this (later) view of inspiration. He ma 
Aeon the carher Pal. standpoint, from which 
Alexandrianism took its start. Jfor him the Law 
is supreme. Jt is the embodied Wisdom of God 
(24), In some sense his knowledge is all derived 
from it. (8918 215°), On the other hand, between 
the prophets and the high priest of his own time 
he makes no sharp distinction (44-49); and for 
himself he claims an inspiration like that of the 
prophet (cf, 395% with 4874, and see 1!° 243). 82 5] 13H), 

The step from Sir to the Hellenistic Wis is 
not great. Ilere, too, the Law is the supreme 
revelation (e.g. 184),/ and here, too, in answer to 
prayer (cf. Sir 39°), the spirit of wisdom is piven to 
men, that spirit which is the life and reason of the 
world, and which ‘generation after generation 
enters into holy souls and makes friends of God 
and prophets’ (7%, ef. chs. 1. 6 ff.). 

Apart from 4 Ezr, which, not being in the LXX, 
does not deserve consideration at this point, the 
other books of the A. make no claim to be 
reckoned among sacred Scriptures. 

It is not easy to estimate the significance of the 
fact that we have no evidence in Jewish books that 
they were ever so regarded. Disputes are recorded 
regarding the exclusion of books of the Canon, but 
none regarding the admission of a® books. Yet it 
should be said that the Jewish Rabbis usually 
covered up the tracks of past wanderings froin 
the straight path that led to their own position. 
That additions to Dn and Est, and books like To 
and Jth, were once current among the Hagiographa 
in Pal. isnotimpossible. Josephus uses 1 Mac, 1 Es, 
and Ad. Est, without distinction from can. books 
as historical sources, and even says that he has 
written his whole history ‘as the sacred books 
record it’ (Ant. XX. xi. 2, cf. Pro. § 3). Yet he 
counts 22 books, and excludes from the first rank 
all later than Est. In his time, then, the line had 
been drawn. 

In the rabbinical writings there are many 

* Baba bathra 14 ascribes Job to Moscs, Ru to Samuel, Ps to 
David, Ca and Ke to Hezekiah and his friends, Dn and Est to 
the men of the Great Synagogue, (Ch to Ezra and Nehemiah. 

¢ The identification of Wisdom with the Law is found also In 


Bar 39%. 4, Judith and Tobit and his son are examples of the 
glorification of the Law in life. 


citations from Sir; Zunz* counts 40, among 


them some ‘in a manner usual only of Scripture 
passages,’ and some as late as the 4th cent., 
which speak of it as one of the Kethubhim. Some 
doubt, at least, regarding its canonicity is 
wrobable. Of Ad. Est some traces exist in Heb, 
hicintarts Hageadie stories concerning Dn, 
among them traces of Bel, are found. The Mac- 
cabwan legend of the mother and seven sons 
(2 Mac, 4 Mae) was a favourite theme of rabbinical 
Midrashim. Yet 1 Mac, which Jerome knew in 
Heb., seems to have left no trace in rabbinical 
books. The legend of Judith is found, though in 
a form very diflerent from the LX.X, and ‘Tobit is 
still extant in Heb. Jerome says the Jews had 
Jth and ‘To, and regarded then ag _ historical 
but not as canonical; while Origen says they did 
not possess them even among their A. 

3. THE RELATION OF THE APOCRYPHA TO THE 
RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES AND PARTIES OF JUDAISM. 
—Of a theology of the A. it is unhistorical to 
speak. The collection presents the ideas of no one 
man or party, of no one period or place, The 
theology, or the religious ideas of each book, may 
be treated (see separate articles), or a history of 
the religious ideas and movements in Judaism in a 
given period (e.g. 2U0 B.C.-100 A.D.) may be under- 
taken, in which these books will be important 
sources; Dut the historian of theology cannot 
separate the A. from the later can. books on the 
one side, and from Philo and eae Ds the 
Pseudepigrapha and the early rabbinical hterature, 
on the other. 

A few suggestions may, however, be made 
‘egarding the relation of these books to the chief 
cligious tendencies and parties of Judaism. 

The main distinction in the post-exilic Jewish 
religion was that between the priest, whose sphere 
was the temple and its cultus, and the seribe, 
whose activity centred in the synagogue and the 
law. The centre of gravity seems to have shifted 
gradually from the temple to the synazogue, from 
priestly ritual to the legalism of the scribes, whose 
work made it possible for Jews in the Dispersion, 
out of reach of the temple, to live religious lives, 
and prepared Judaisin to survive the Joss of its 
rehinle: The Hagiographa stands, as a whole, at 
the earlier stage, beginning with the Ps, the book 
of temple devotion, and ending with the great 
temple history of Ch, Ezr, Neh. The five Megil- 
loth also came into connexion with the cultus by 
their use at the national feasts, though it is not 
known how early this happened. On the other 
hand, there is no early evidence of the regular use 
of Hagiographa in the synagogue service, and of 
the scribes’ legalism they contain little. Only 
Dn, perhaps the latest book in this collection, can 
be called Pharisaic in tendency. 

In the A., on the other hand, the legal pre- 
dominates over the priestly interest. Sir, perhaps 
its oldest book, shows a transition from the priestly 
standpoint of Ch (to which belongs 1 Es) to 
the legal standpoint of the scribes (Zunz). The 
writer delights in the temple and the high priest’s 
impressive ceremony, and dwells upon Aaron much 
more at length than upon Moses (ch. 45), and with 
still more enthusiasm upon the Simon whose minis- 
trations he had himeclt witnessed (ch. 50); while 
Iizra, the patron saint of the Rabbis, is passed by 
in his praise of famous men. Yet he praises also 
the law as the wisdom of God (see above), and 
glorifies the office of the scribe (38% 391"), 

But it was especially the Maccabivan crisis that 
sharpened the contrast between the two tendencies. 
The desecration of the temple by Antiochus was 
the occasion of the war. The recovery and recon- 
secration of the temple was the great deed of 

* Gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, 2 Aufl. 1892, p. 106. 
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Judas. This meant to the seribes the re-observance 
of the law, and with that they were content. It 
ineant to Judas the first step toward a recovery of 
political independence. Judaism was organised 
about its temple. Its supreme authority was the 
high priest. So that the Maccabiean princes coveted 
the high priesthood as a political power, and finally 
eained it. But this was a violation of the law, 
and alienated the legalists, who became a party of 
separatists, Pharisees, with the scribes at their 
head and the synayoene as their institution. 
Against them the adherents of the temple and the 
new high priests became an opposing party, the 
Sadducees. The priestly tendon y insted in & 
political party, the seribal in a religious party ; 
and in the conflict of these parties the inner his- 
tory of Judaism chiefly consisted until the fall of 
Jerusalem, Since Sadduceism was bound up with 
the temple and the national life, it ceased to be after 
the destruction of temple and State; and since its 
views were as obnoxious to Christianity as to sur- 
viving Judaism, none of its distinct literary pro- 
ducts could survive. The A., however, owing 
partly to its Alex. selection, partly to its com- 
paratively early date, is not a purely Pharisaic 
wroduct, and stands aside from the controversy 
engaae the two parties of which we know (from 
the Pharisaic side) in Ps-Sol, Enoch, ete. Two 
books of the A. are Saddueccan in tendency. 
Sirach writes before the Maccalsean wars, so that 
his book can be called Sadducean only by anticipa- 
tion. Saddacean in tone was not only his attach- 
ment to the temple and the priesthood (above), but 
also his reserve in regurd to angels, his sceptical 
attitude as to demons (21%) and the future life (e.g. 
P7278s pgs gytet)) perhaps his insistence on the 
entire freedom of man (15"-!7 17%7), and his: spirit 
of liberality toward outside sources of knowledye 
and culture (e.g. 39'). There is, indeed, a polemie 
avainst a Pharisaic spirit of ceremonialism in 
3.4 18-26 B5'tr. 

1 Mac follows the crisis out of which the parties 
arose, but precedes their serious contlicts. ‘The 
writer's admiration for Jndas and his” brothers, 
‘through whose hand salvation was given to Israel,’ 
is unbonnded (5%, ef. 3'-9 92! 138-6 142% 167 ete.) 
He paints Siuon’s reign in thoroughly Messianic 
ecolonrs (1445), and in the decision that ‘until a 
tiustworthy prophet should arise... Simon should 
be their prince and high priest for ever,’ his political 
and religious creed was summed up. Lt was the 
ereed of Sadducecism. Sadducean also is the 
writer’s attachment to the laws und eustoins of 
the nation, and his opposition to innovations (2% 
33). 9 6 ete.): but laws are for the slrengthening and 
safety of the nation, and, when the observance of 
even su sacred a law as the Sabbath exposed the 
nation to danger, its non-observance was decreed 
(289-41), We looks to the valour of the lero to win 
victories (no miracle even in 9% °4 {197-74); as Jos. 
says, ‘The Sadducees take away fate... we are 
ourselves tlie causes of @ood,’ ete. (Ant. XIIL v. 9). 
His interest is in man more than in God, and in 
the present more than in the future. 

The essence of Phuarisaisin was that it gave 
religion (i.e. legalism) the first place. The Sadducee 
attempted to further the welfare of the individual 
and of the nation by direet means (politics, war, 
ete.); the Pharisaic taith was that if the individual 
and the community kept the Jaw, God would by a 
supernatural act secure their welfare. The Saddu- 
cees wonld set aside the law in smaller things 
(Sabbath), or in greater (high priesthood), when 
circumstances required, To the Pharisee the law 
was inviolable, whatever the extremity. This is 
the panciile of Vharisaism. Out of it various 
developments issued. 

That the law might never be broken by inadvert- 
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ence, the scribes put about it a ‘hedge’ of addi- 
tional precautionary rules, the Halacha, or oral 
law, which the Gaathactes did not recognise. ‘The 
belief that well-being was God’s reward for the 
observance of the law, and misfortune His punish- 
ment for its transgression, though applicd at first 
to the present life and lot of men and nations, 
might casily be referred to the future, and foster 
the thought of a coming national glory for Isracl, 
aud of an individual hfe after death. It might 
also stimulate the belicf in miracles and in angels 
and demons ax agents of God's blessings and judg- 
ments, Yet these marks of later Pharisaism are 
not uniformly or conspicuously present in the A. 

Fasting is aimost the only addition which we 
find to the Mosaic law (To 128, Jth 8° ete., ef. Dn 
9§ 10%), with a further ascetic emphasis upon the 
laws regarding food (Jth 10° 11! P2'4, ‘Po Pel, Ad. 
Est 14", 2 Mac 527 6%), The creed of the Bk of 
Jth is that no enemy can prevail against Tsracl 
so long as it keeps the ceremonial law, but if it 
breaks it, under whatever stress, it will fall (5'%-7! 
119-9 817-20), Moreover, Judith’s deliverance of the 
nation is conditioned upon her individual fulfilment 
of the law even amid the greatest difficulties (8*¢ 
12'-9), This is true Vharisaism, and yet the book 
contains neither Messianic hope, nor rewards after 
death (16'7 is not to be so understood), nor miracle, 
nor angel. Tobit illustrates the Pharisaic prin- 
ciple in the life of an individual. Legal righteous- 
ness is rewarded by deliverance from evil, long life 
and prosperity ; while sin is always punished by 
evil, and all evil is due to sin (31-8 120. 2t L448. 19), 
Here angels and demons play a far greater part 
than in any other bovk of the A The national hope 
also is expressed (13. 14*7), but there 1s no resur- 
rection. he Bk of Bar contains the national hope 
(280-85 425-37 BI-Y)) but no individual resurreetion. 
2 Mac views the work of Judas as an illnstration 
of Pharisaism. Tt knows of no laxity regarding 
the Jaw (cf. 5% 6!) 876 1283 154. The history is 
helped forward by angels and miracles and signs 
(G2. 93 Hat OS yg Vs ph) The national hope 
finds frequent expression (177° 27-18 ete.); and, 
here only in the A., the resur. of the bodies of the 
righteous is insisted upon (74% Us 14 98 PQs 1488), 

It is evident that the later marks of Pharisaism 
(cf. Ac 235") were not uniformly present. Leyalism 
stands as the characteristic mark. ‘This is the 
book of the commandments of God, and the Law 
that endureth for ever. All they that hold it fast 
are destined for life, but such as leave it shall die’ 
(Bar 41), And sinee the law of life was Israel’s 
law, with legalism: went particnlarism. ‘QO Israel, 
happy are we! for the things that are pleasing to 
God are made known unto us’ (Bar 44), Of this 
feeling, and the corresponding contempt for other 
peoples, passing over, in times of trouble, into 
Jealousy and hatred, there is enough in the A. 
it inspires Ad. Est as it does Est itself. Jth and 
2 Mac are dominated by it. [tis a presupposition 
of To (4 ete.). Even Sir shares it, though his ruling 
interest is in the individual, not in the nation 
(esp. 36127, ef. 24, and in 44-50, e.g. 477"). Only 
the Hel. Bk of Wis rises to a broader view. 
In chs. 10-19 the special care of God for Israel 
is shown. ‘In every way thou didst magnify 
thy people, and glorify them, ... standing by 
them in every time ne place’ (1974). But while 
Israel is God’s son (18, cf.*), [fe also loves all men 
(1124-28 67 178), and His judements are remedial 
}22f-), Nor, in spite of the first impression of 378 
5-3 (cf. 47-19), does the writer hold to a future 
earthly glory for Isracl. The consummation 1s 
Rea, (immortality of the soul, here first in 
Jewish books), and is morally conditioned. 

The Essenic type of Pharisaism is represented 
only in 4 Ezr, which does not properly belong to 
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the collection. Jfere only do we find a personal 
Messiah. fel. Judaism, which stood at one side 
of the conflict between Pharisee and Sadducee, 
is represented by Wis, which, though it sets the 
religious life and faith in contrast to worldliness 
and scepticism, pu no stress on ceremonialism, 
but interprets the law in «a more cthical sense, 
and reviews the history of Isrucl to illustrate the 
beneficent rile of God's wisdom, rather than the 
invielableness of His law, 

But 4 Ezr cannot be treated apart from other 
aly bees nor Wis apart from other products 
of Hellenism. 

It is chiefly in these two isolated hooks that 
foreign clements are prominent. Apart from these, 
aud the (Pers. 7) angelology of To, the A. stands 
tn the main on (later) O'F prround in its views of 
God, of nan, and of the orn 

ii, THE APOCRYPHA IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.--1. In tuk New TresraAmMen'r.—The 
writers of NT used alinost exclusively the LXX 
OT, and we have no reason to suppose that a*! 
additions were wanting at that time. ‘There are 
no direct citations from A. ; this, however, is true 
also of the disputed hooks, Song, Ee, and Est 
as well as of Jos and Ezr-Neh. The Pent., 
the Prophets, and the Pss were, for obvious 
reasons, most frequently cited. The other books 
of the Hagiographa, pad altie A., offered far fewer 
material points of contact with Christianity, and 
would not be allowed the same value in argument 
by Jews. An acquaintance with a®™ books is, how- 
ever, generally recognised in the case of some NT 
writers. Thus there are parallelisms between 
Ja and Sir (eg. Ja V® and Sir 5"), between 
He and Wis (eg. He 1 and Wis 7%), and he- 
tween Paul and Wis (ef. Ro 97! with Wis 157; 
Ro 1°23 with Wis 11. 13. 15; 2 Co 5! 4 with Wis 
95), which reveal familiarity with this literature, 
but which do not imply that authority was ascribed 
to it. The question of the relation of the A. to 
the Canon cannot be decided on the ground of NT 
usage. 

2. IN THE EASTERN Ciunci.—There is peculiar 
difficulty in determining the place of the A. in 
relation to the Canon in the E, Church becanse 
of the conflict between different lines of evidence, 
We shall consider (a) Original Usage, (0) Scholarly 
Theory, (c) Manuscripts, (¢) Versions, (ec) The later 
Greek Church. 

(a) Original Usaqge.*—The Christian Church used 
the LXX as its OT Scripture, and the Chureh 
Vathers cite all parts of it with similar formulas. 
1 and 2 Clement, Barnabas, [pnatius, and the 
Teaching of the Twelve, contain allusions to a"! 
by the side of can. books, Trenwns cites Ad. Dn, 


Bar, and Wis; ‘ertullian—Sir, Wis, Ad. Dn, 
and Bar; Clem. Alex. —Sir, Wis, RBar, ‘To, 
Ad. Dn; Cyprian —Sir, Wis, To, Bar; all 


with the formulas (‘it is written,’ ‘Scripture 
says, ete.) used of can. works. This usage con- 
tinues to be the prevailing one, and Origen can 
Bee to the universal practice of the Church from 
the beginning against the appeal of Africanus to 
the authority of the Heb. Canon. 

(0) Scholarly Theory.—The LXX eame to Chris- 
tianily from the synayoeue of Hel. Judaism, and 
with it was accepted the theory of the inspiration 
and sacredness of this translation. The story of 
its origin, told by Aristeas of the Pent., was ex- 
tended to the whole, and heightened into absolute 
miracle. (Justin, ied. 68. 71. 84: Tren. iii. 21. 
2-4; Tertul. vfpol, 18; Clem. Stram. i. 38. 148. 
149; Origen, ad Afric, 4; Cyril, Cat. iv. 34; Epi- 
phanius, de mens.) But on the other hand, when- 
ever the boaks of OT are counted, the number is 
given as 22 (21), and is expressly derived from the 

* See the references in Schiirer, JJ JP §8 32. 33. 
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Jewish (Heb.) Canon. That the LXX was a tr. 
of the Heb. was, of course, never lost sight of, 
but it was an inspired tr., sanctified by Christian 
use from the apostles onwards. The discrepancy 
between the two was obvious, and yet could not be 
given its natural weight. The question of thre 
status of the A. depended upon the relative im- 
portance piven to traditional Christian usave and 
current Jewish usage, summarily expressed in the 
number 22, or to practice and theory, and upon 
new theories devised for their adjustment. 

Five possibilities seemed open: (1) ‘To insert the 
A. in OT in such a way as to retain the number 
22. (2) To introduce some of the most valued 
A. into NT (as distinctively Christian posses- 
sions), or to append them at the end. (3) Tomake 
a third class of books, between ean. and uncan. 
in dignity. (4) To give up the Heb. for the LXX 
Canon, making theory square with practice. (5) To 
give up the LXX for the Heb., making practice 
square with theory. The first three ways are 
followed, with more or less combination, in the 
Kast, the fourth finally by Rome, the fifth finall 
by Protestantism, though in neither case with 
entire consistency, since, in the Vuly., the LAX 
has been considerably modified in accordance with 
the Heb., and in the Prot. Bible the order of the 
Vule. (and LXX) has been retained. 


It is ane to sct forth the place of the A. in the various 
theoretical Canons of Eastern writers somewhat in detail. 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis (e. 150-170 a.p.) learned from Jews 
or Jewish Christians in Pal. the contents of OT. His list (Euseb. 
iv. 26. 13, 14) contains only the books of the Heb. (omitting Ext), 
but the titles aud order (?) are from the LXX [Ch after 
K, Proph. after Poet. books; so in general: (1) History, 
(2) Poetry, (3) Prophecy). It cannot be certainly inferred that 
Jer and Dn were without the a8! additions. The Muratorian 
Fragment (176-200 a.p.) contains only NT (whether OT was 
originally given is uncertain); but it inserts Wis between 
2 Jn and Rev (as by Philo’), and gives to the Shepherd the 
position of a book that is to be privately, not publicly, read. Its 
place is not among prophets or apostics, but also not among 
heretical books. The writer makes use of the second solution 
of the problem and suggests the third. 

Origen (ce. 185-254) deals with the problem with the fullest 
knowledge. His great Iexapla testifies to the umportance of 
the problem presented by the deviating texts of OT Scripture, 
and gave him minute familiarity with the divergence of the 
LXX from the Heb. In his Coin. on Psalms (lus. vi. 25. 1) ho 
gives a list of the 22 books of the Heb. Canon, apparently like 
Melito’s, with the addition of Est. But he begins the use of 
the first solution of the problein above suggested by including 
in Jer not onty La, but Ep. Jer (Bar?), Moreover, he says 
that 1 and 2 Kzr were counted as one book. This wonld 
be understood by Gr. readers as referring, not to the Heb. 
Ezr and Neh, but to the LXX 1 Es and 2 Es [= Fzr+ 
Neh). He mentions ‘the Macvabwan books’ at the end of his 
list as oulsiae of the Canon. But from the Ep. to Africanus we 
learn that this Heb. Canon was not regarded by Origen as of 
final validity for Christians. He criticises the theory of a Heb. 
Canon on the ground of traditional Christian practice (t.e. he snp- 
plements the first by the fourth solution). Hfis view 18 that the 
present is not the original Heb. Canon, since Jewish rulers and 
eldera hid from the people passages that might bring them 
into discredit (§ 9). On this ground Susanna is defended, 
though it is now among the Jewish A. Bunt To and Jth, 
which the Jews do not possess even among their ‘hidden’ 
books, are to he renin simply on the ground of Christian 
Providence must have guided the practice of the 


use. 
hristianity (the 


Church, and Judaism ig not to dictate to 
Jathohe principle). 

Cyril, Bishop of Jerus. (Cat. iv. 88-36, ¢. 848 A.D.), insists 
with equal stress upon the number 22, that of the Heb. Canon, 
and the authority of the usage of the Church. His list of 
22 (12 historical, 5 poctieal, and & prophetical) he scems to 
regard as that of the L.XX in current use. His Jer includes 
Bar, and his Dn (and lst?) the additions. He declarcs that 
the books not read in the churches are not to be read in private, 
and, after all, himself cites Wis ag by Solomon (Caf. ix. 2, 14). 

The Synod of Laodicea (¢. 3680) affirms Cyril’s list, with 
minor changes of order. The list in Apost. Canon, 85, is also 
‘yril’s, with the addition, at the end of the histories, of 1-8 
Mac. On the other hand, the metrical tists of Gregory of Naz. 
(d. 390) and Amplitlochius, though following the same order, 
seem to have omitted the aa! additions as well as Est. 

Epiphanius (ce. 315-403) moves in the opposite direction. 
Like Cyril, he regarded the LXX as the inspired tr. of the 22 
books of the Heb. Canon; bit besides 1 Hs, Bar, Ep. Jer and 
Ad. Dn, he seems to have included, under Ext (with Ad. 9) 
Toand Jth; and, against Cyril, he introduces an intermediate 
class of writings, not ‘in the ark,’ but yet ‘good and useful.’ 
Here belong Wis and Sir, which he puts after NT in his list 
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(Her. 76, cf. Harr. 86, de mens. 4). He thus provides for the 
practical recognition of all the A. except Mac and Pr. Man. 
There are still other books, apocrypha proper, some of which 
the Seventy translate, upon which he docs not wholly shut 
the door (de mens. &. 10). 

Athanasius, in his 30th Master Letter (367 a.p.), carries 
through more consistently the third solution. His 22 books 
include Bar, Ep. Jer, 1 Es (7), Ad. Dn. But after NT he 
adds, ‘for greater exactness,’ that there are other books outside 
of these, not canonized, but stamped by the Fathers as books to 
be read by catechumens for their instruction, ‘Phese are Wis, 
Sir, Est, Jth, To, As. and Shepherd. They are called avez 
yveoxousya, DOOks to be read, t.¢. catechiumens., 

The threefold division is followed by the list in the 
Chron, of Nicephorus, which, after the 282 books of OT and 
the 26 of NT, gives ‘disputed’ hooks of OT, viz. 1-8 Mac, 
Wis, Sir, Ps-Sol, Est, Jth, Sus, To. ‘There follow the disputed 
books of N'T (Apoc. of Jn and of P, Ep. Bar and Gospel of 
Hebrews), and, finally, the ‘apocrypha’ of OT and NT (above). 
Here the A. are books whose eanonicity is in dispute, evriAtyo- 
wove, The name and the estimate differ essentially from 
Athanasius, though both are copied in the Synopsis uf (Pseudo) 
Athanasine. 

In the ‘ List of 60,’ after the 60 can. hooks of OT and NT, 
follow, as Coutside of the 60," Wis, Sir, 1-4 Mac, Est, Jth, To. 
After these come the ‘apocrypha’ (above). 

We find then in the Hsts of writers of the 
Kk. Church, from the 2nd to the 6th or 7th eent., 
a practically unanimous adherence to the Lieb. 
Canon of 22 books, and efforts to harmonise this 
with the Christian DXA by making the 22 as 
coniprehensive of LXX additions as possible, and 
by assigning to other books of the A., so far as 
they were valued, a separate yeas usually after 
NT, but distinct from heretical, rejected books. 

(c) Manuseripts.—lt is a striking fact that no 
extant MS of the LAX represents even an 
mately the Canon of Cyril or Athanasius, In no 
known Greek text do the A, stand by themselves. 
The codices agree with the usage, not with the 
theory, of the J&, Church. 

Of the 0 uncialy in Which at! hooks are found, the Vat. and the 
Alex, are piven at the beginning of this article. Next in 
portance (3) stands the Sin., which originally contained the 
whole Bible. Of OT the extant parts are: (Fragmeuts of Gn, 
Na, | Ch, and Ezr), Neh, Est, Zo, Jth, t Mae, 4 Mae, 18, Jer, La 
(part), XTL (except Hox, Am, Mic), Ps, Pr, Ee, Ca, Wra, Sin, Joh, 
(4) Cod, Mphranni Syri (oth ceut.), contains fragiuents of Job, 
Pr, Ec, Wis, Sir, Ca. (5) Cod. Venetus (8th or Yth cent.) 
contains Joh (end), Pr, Ee, Ca, Wis, Sir, XII, Is, Jer, Bar, la, 
Dn [Ad.), 7'0, Jth, 1-4 Aflac. (6) Cod. Basiliano-Vaticanus (9th 
cent.) contains second half of Pent., historical hooks, inchiding 
1 Ha and Ad. Est, (7) Cod. Marchalianus (6th or 7th cent.) 
vontains the pees in the order of B (wo Bar, Bp. Jer, Ad, 
Dn). (8) Cod. Cryptoferratensis (7th or 8th cent.) contains the 
yrophets. (9) Paliinpsest fragments of We and Str, of 6th or 
th cent. Swete does not cite 6 and 9, but adds cursive Cod. 
Ohisianus (8th cent. ?), which contains Jer, Bar, La, Bp. Jer 
Dn, according to the W.XX (all other MSS have substituted Theo- 
dotion’s Dn}, Hippolytus on Du, Dn according to Theod., Ezk, 
1g. Both texts of Dn contain the additions. It is noteworthy 
that several cursives of the poetical books give Ps-Sol in the 
order, Job, Pr, Ec, Oa, Wa, Ps-Son., Sir. [Swete, vol. iii, p. xvi. f.) 

(ad) Versions.—The Oriental translations of OT 
were nearly all made from the LNA, and were 
inclined rather to enlarye than to reduce its Canon. 

The old Syr. Peshitta was an exception to 
this rule. Its OT was from the Heb., and so con- 
tained no A. It also lacked Ch, The influence of 
the LXX was, however, so preat that the Pesh. 
was early revised in accordance with it, and the 
a® books were incorporated with some further 
additions. ‘The chief codex (Ambrosianus) contains 
Wis, ip. Jer, Land? Lp. Lar, Jth, Apoe. BAR. Chere 
only], Apoc. of Ezra (=2 /¢s), 1-5 Alac. [5 Mac =Jos. 
BJ vi.). Tn other MSS are found 1 £s, 7, 
Pr, Man. A MS of the 6th cent. has a ‘book of 
women,’ viz. Ru, Est, Sus, Jth, MHECLA. 

Wholly excenuoeal on the other hand, was the 
critical view of the Nestorian school at Nisibis, 
which put Sir in the class of fully can. books, and 
regarded as of intermediate authority, Ch, Job, 
Eizr, Neh, Jth, Fat, 1 and 2 Aflac, Wis, Ca. 

Exceptional also isa Syr. MS at Cambridge, in 
which an attempt is made to arrange OT in chrono- 
logical order. This naturally throws most of the 
A. atthe end. JVis is after Solomon's books, Bar 
and Ep. Jer after Jer. After the prophets, follow 
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Dn sane Bel|, Ru, Sus, Est, Jth, Lizr-Neh, Sir, 
1-4 Mae, 1 Is, Vo. 

The Zthiopic version not only adopted the LXX 
Canon without criticism, but added various books 
besides 4 Ezr, several of which survived in no other 
collection, eg. Enoch, Jubilees, Ascension of Is, 
ete. 

The Armenian version also draws no line between 
Canon and A. 

(ec) Lhe Later Gr. Chaurch.—The views of the 
Fathers of the Eastern Church could not be without 
permanent influence, but their failure to reach 
consistency made it ue for the LNX to retain 
its currency. At the time of the Reformation 
some Kastern scholars, appealing to Cyril and 
Athanasius, declared the a™ books to be uncan. 
So Metrophanes Critopnios (1625) and Cyril Lucar 
(1629). gainst them the Synods of Constanti- 
nople (1638), Jaffa (1642), and Jerus. (1672) sus- 
tained the older usave, and declared the full 
canonicity of the A. It appears, however, that 
clearness and consistency have never been reached, 
for Philaret’s Longer Catechism of the Orthodox 
Catholie KE. Chureh (1839, ete.), which has official 
sanction, gives to all books outside of the 22 a 
subordinate place, as meant for the reading of 
those just entering the Church (citing Athanasius) ; 
while the oflicial Bible of the Gr. Church contains 
(after Ch) Pr. Man; (after Neh) | ds, Zo, Jth; 
(after Ca) Wes, Str; (after La) “yp. Jer, Bar; 
(after Mal) 1-3 Mac, 4 zr. 

3. IN THE WESTERN CHURCH. —(a) Roman 
Catholic. —In the Lat. Church there was a stronger 
inclination to let Christian usave, rather than 
scholarly theory, determine the place of the A. in 
the Canon ; and this in spite of the fact that Rome 
prodnecd the man of all antiquity who most 
strongly pressed the sole validity of the Heb. Canon 
(Jerome), and committed to this very man _ the 
revision of its OT Scriptures. 

The earhest Lat. tr. (itala) was made from the 
LAX, and seems to have contained all the A. of the 
LAX except 3 and 4 Mac, and to have added 2 Es. 

Jerome first revised the Itala after the LAX, 
but then tr. the OT anew from Heb. In this tr. the 
A. would fall out. And this Jerome demands, In 
the famous Prol. Galeatus he gives a list of the 22 
books of the Heb. Canon in the Heh. order, and 
adds, ‘ whatever is beyond these is to be put among 
the A.’ So Wis, Sir, Jth, To, and Shepherd ‘are 
notin the Canon. Of Mac, I have found tie first 
book in Heb, ; the second is Greek,’ ete. 

This explicit denial that even an intermediate 
position should be given to the A. would, in con- 
sistency, require their entire removal from the 
Bible. But Jereme elsewhere gives these books 
an intermediate position. For he says (Prol. to 
bks of Sol), ‘as the Chureh reads Jth and To 
and the Bks of Mac, but does not. receive them 
among can. Scriptures, so also Jet it read these 
two books [Wis and Sir] for the edification of the 
people, not for confirming the authority of Church 
dogmas.’ Only by such @ view can we understand 
Jerome’s revision of Jth and To, which he under- 
took, indeed, under protest and with careless haste, 
excnsing himself by the fact that they were 
extant m Chaldce, and that the Couneil of Nicsea 
counted Jth in the number of sacred Scriptures 
(of this there is no other evidence). Jerome also 
inserted the Additions to Jn and List, distin- 
guishing them by marks, and collecting the Ad, 
Est. together at the end of the book, where they 
have remained, out of their proper place, ever 
since. 

After these concessions by Jerome himself, it is 
not stranze that the other books of the A. gradually 
found their old place in his version as it gained 
recognition. 
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Of other Lat. Fathers, Hilary of Poitiers (J. 368) reaflirms 
Origen's Can., but shows some inclination to add 7'o and Jth, 
for which Origen’s postion gave ground. 

Rufinus (at. 410), who seal at Alexandria and Jerus., vives 
the kL. list of 22 hooks, and pute the A. in an intermediate class, 
which he calls (for the first time?) Ecclesiastici, viz. Wea, Sir, 
Lo, Jth, Bks of Mac, and, in NT, Shepherd and Two Ways 
{also Judgment according to Peter?]. These the Fathers 
wished to he read in the churches, but not brought forward for 
the confinnation of faith. ‘Other Seripturces they nuned acl 
Which they wished not to be read in the churches” The three- 
fold) division is E., but the mame ‘ecclesiastical’ and the 
explanation (which is practically the view of Jerome alsa) are 
new. The A. are to be rend not privately, but in the churches. 
This would originally have meant full canonicity. But a dis- 
tinction is attempted in degrees of authority for doctrine 
aingug books which, in their teat and in their church use, are 
uot distinguished. It is not strange that the theory of an inter- 
mediate closs yained no firm footing in the W., and that the 
A. went inta the first, not into the third class. 

The carly Lat. lists are characterised by the two groups, 
(1) I's, Pr, Ca, Ee, Wis, Sir; (2) Job, Zo, Est, Jth, | and 2 Mae, 
land 2 Es, in which, apart from the additions to the prophets 
Jer and Dn, the hooks of A. are usnally found, They are 
found in the Car. of Mommsen, which perhapa represents the 
average Western Can, of ¢. 860a.n, It includes the A., aud still 
counts %4 hooks (Rev 419) by (he device of reckoning the 5 
Solomonic books us one. The West liad not, however, the 
interest in the number 24 that the Mast had in 22, and penacrally 
disreyarded even this formal agrecment with the Jews. 

Casstodorus (/natitutio, eto., chs, xii.-xiv., ¢. hdd A.D.) gives 
Jerome’s (Hch.) Cnun., then Anjustine’s, and finally the Can. of 
the antiquatranslatio,which represents Lat.uyage before Jerome, 
viz. Gn-Ch 5 Ps, Sol’ (Pr, Wis, Sir, Ke, Cay; Prophets; Job, 
To, Est, Jth, 1. 2 its, $1. 2 Mac. The two groupy ure ta be 
noted, The divergences of the three lists from each other 
gecris to cause the writer no trouble, 

Sinilar to this is the Hst of the Deeretam Gelaséi, which, if 
it is that of the Synod of 882, is the first oficial Can. of 
the Roman Church. It puts Wee, Sir with Solomonic books, 
Bar with Jer, and ends with an Corder of histories,’ which is 
our second yroup, as follows: Job, Z’o, 1.2% Ks, Est, Jth, 
1. 2 Mac. 

The nextoficial OT Can, was that of the African Couneis of 
Tlippo (803) und Carthage (307): Gn-Ch, Job, Us, Sol 5, 12 
prophets, Is, Jer, Dn, zk, 7'o, Jth, Est, 1. 2 Es, 1. 2 Mae, 
Here Job is separated from the second group and putin its old 
connexion with Pa, Pr. These counenls were annie by 
Auguatine, whose weirht on the side of Church tradition over- 
hare the influence of Jerome’s learning. Auyustine stands for 
the Catholic principle as determining the Can. (de doef, ii. 8, 12), 
even when he feels the objections, ey. to Wis aud Sir, that 
the ancient Church has received them is decisive (de ety. xvib. 
20,1). Augustine gives, in de doct. ii. 8,13, 9 list of 44 books of 
OT—22 histories], made hy adding to Gn-Ch, as a secondary 
list, our second group: Job, 70, Est, Jth, 1.2 Mae, 1.2 Es. ; 
and 22 prophetiesl, made by prefising to the 10 prophets our 
lirst group: Us, Pr, Ca, Ec, Wis, Sir. In his last. book, how- 
ever (Speculum), ho seems inclined ta put the A. at the end 
of OT Can., separating Wie, Sir fram gronp 1, aud Job from 
group 2, This may reveal a growing sense of the secoudary 
authority or securily of the A. 

Innocent 1. of Rame, in a letter to the Bishop of Toulonse 
ark gives a list in which the two groups stillappear: Gn-4 K 
with Ru); Praphets; Solomon 6, Ps; ‘of histories,’ Job, To, 
Est, Jth, 1. 2 Mac, 1. 2 Es, J. 2 Ch. 


of the matter in the Lat. Church 
was the Vudg., and the leading MS of it (Cod. 
Amiatinus, c. 700) gives, in the name of 
Jerom . a jist identical with that sanctioned at 
Trent (ce the list at the beginning of this article). 
The order ix nearer to that of Augustine in de 
doct. ii. 8 than to that of the Council of Elippo. 
The secondary group of histories follows the primar 

(Gn-Ch), and the group of poetry follows it, nonce: 
ing the prophets. Jah, however, is put between 
the two, so that it might belong cither to history 
or poetry, and 1. 2 Mac are separated from the 
group and put at the end—a partial compromise 
between the topical place given to this group by 
Augustine, and the more chronological place 
assigned it in the Old Latin, and at Hippo. The 
result is that the A. are found aiiells in the 
middle of O'T, distinguished in no way from other 
books. + Until the decree of ‘Trent, however, it was 
still possible to regard the A. as of inferior 
authority, and, when cin. was understood to mean 
authoritative, even as not in the Canon. ‘The 
middle ares furnished some followers of Jerome 
(e.g. Hugo of St. Victor, d. 1140; Peter of 
Clugny, d. 1156; Nicolaus of Lyra, d. 1340) who 
anticipate the view of Cardinal Ximenes (1437- 
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1517), who says in the Preface to the great Com- 
plutensian Polyzlott, that the a® hooks are outside 
of the Canon, and are received by the Church as useful 
reading, not as authoritative for doctrine. Erasmus 
(1467-1586) also follaws Jerome, though expressing 
himself with his usual reserve and formal sub- 
mission to the judgment of the Church. ‘Whether 
the Church receives them as possessing the same 
authority as the others, the spirit of the Church 
must know.’ Cardial Cajetan, Lnther’s opponent 
at Augshurg (1518), would interpret the decisions 
of Councils and Fathers by Jerome. 

Though the Vulg. Canon had been reaffirmed by 
Vope Eugenins lV. and put forth as a decree of the 
Council of Hlorence (1439), it is not: probable that 
the Roman Church would have taken the deeisive 
step of 1545, against the views of its own hest 
scholars, if it had not) been for Luther. The 
Council of Trent declared the Vule. to be in all 
parts of equal authority, and detinitely rejected 
the efforts of Nimenes and others to put the A, in 
a separate class, ‘ecclesiastical’ or * deutero-can,’ 
In the Bibliotheea Sancta of Sixtus Senensis the 
ese is correctly stated. The distinction of Proto- 
can, and Deutero-can. or ecclesiastical books is 
viven (to the Jatter class belong, in OT, Est, To, 
Jth, Bar, Ep. Jer, Wis, Sir, Ad. Dn, 1 and 2 Mac; 
moNT, Mk 162, die 228") Jn 748"), He, ola, 
2 P,2and3 Jn, Jude, Rev), but the distinction has 
only historical significance. These hooks, it is 
siid, were not known till a late period ; were even 
formerly held hy the Fathers to be a“ and not can. ; 
were at first permitted to he read only before 
extechuinens (Athanasius), then before all believers 
(Rufinus), but only for edifieation, nat for the con- 
firmation of doctrine; but were at last adepted 
unong Scriptures of irrefragable autharily, 

This consistent position is deserted hy modern 
Catholics for the unhistorical view that the LXX 
Can. was the origimal) one, which was shortened 
by Jews for an antichristinn purpose; so that 
the words proto-can. and deutero-can. reverse the 
true state of the case, and have not even an 
historical justification (Kaulen, in) Welzer u. 
Welte, Mncyhk.? art. © Kanon’). 

(6.) Protestant,—lven on the ground of Catholie 
scholarship those who denied the authority of the 
Church must give the A. a secondary place. The 
first Prot. effort to fix the place of the A. was made 
by Andreas Bodenstein von Carlstadt, in his e 
canoniels scripturis, 1520. Ue discusses the views 
of Augustine and Jerome, and vindicates Jerome’s 
position, He gives the Heb, OT Can., Law, Pro- 
phets, and THaviozrapha, thinks these divisions 
dicate a decreasing order of value, aud makes 
corresponding discriminations in NT. OT A. he 
divides into two classes: (1) Wis, Sir, Jth, To, 
land 2 Mac; ‘Hi sunt apocryphi, te. extra 
canonem hebrieorum, tamen agiuographi.’ (2) 3 and 
4 Ezr, Bar, Pr. Man, Ad. Dn: ‘Hi libri sunt 
plane apocryphi virgis censoriis animadvertendi.’ 
Chis significant effort remained almost without 
cllect. 

In contrast to this atteinpt to solve the problem 
by historical means (to return to the original posi- 
tion), Luther wavered hetween a free criticism of 
the Can. by the Christian consciousness, and, for 
pee purposes, the acceptinee of the current 
sible. Te wished 1 Mac had the place of Est in 


the Canon. Of Jth, To, Sir, Wis, he judges 
favourably. Even Ad. Dn and Ad. Est have 


much good in them. Bar and 2 Mac, on the 
other hand, he condemns. 

In Luther's Bible (completed 1534) the A. stand 
between OT and NT, with the title: ©A., that is 
books wlich are not held equal to the sacred 
Scriptures, and nevertheless are useful and good to 


read,’ ‘They include our A. with the exception of 
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land 2 Es. Luther’s judgment on these two books 
was especially unfavourable, but for their omission 
he had the authority of Jerome, whose view per- 
haps affected their exclusion at ‘Trent. 

The Reformed Church took a somewhat less 
favourable view of the A. In the Ziirich Bible 
(1529-1530) they stand, in Leo Jud.’s tr., after NT, 
as an appendix to the Bible, with the non-committal 
preface ; ‘These are the books which by the ancients 
were not written nor numbered amony the Biblical 
books, and also are not found among the Hebrews.’ 
Here 1 and 2 Es are included, as well as 3 Mac; 
while ‘Three, Pr. Man, Ad. Est were added only in 
later edd. 

The French Bible of Calvin (1535) puts the A. 
between OT and NT, with the title: ‘The volume 
of the a™ books contained in the Vule. tr., which we 
have not found in Heb. or Chaldee.’ Here 1 and 2 
Es are inchided. A preface, doubtless by Calvin, 
reafhrms Jerome’s view as to the value of these 
books. 

Coverdale was the first to tr. the A. from Gr. into 
Eng. (1536). He put them between O' and NT, 
with the title: ‘Apocripha, The bokes and treatises 
which amonge the fathers of olde are not rekened 
to be of like authorite with the other bokes of the 
byble, nether are they foiide in the Canon of the 
Hebrue.’ 

Matthew’s Bible (1537) reproduces Coverdale’s 
A., and translates Calvin's Pree stating that 
these books are not to be read publicly in the 
Church, nor used to prove doctrine, but only for 
‘furtherance of the knowledyve of the history, and 
for the instruction of godly manners,’ 

Cranmer’s Bible (1540) divides OT into three 

ae (1) Pent., (2) Hist. hooks, (3) Remaining 
i00ks 3 and adds, ‘The volume of the bokes called 
Hagiovrapha,’ so called ‘because they were wont 
to be read not openly and in common, but as it 
were In secret and apart’! But in the reprint of 
1541 they appear as A., and simply as ‘the fourth 
part of the Bible.’ 

The Bishops’ Bible (1568) treats the A. still more 
favourably. The table of contents gives it as 
‘The fourth part called Apocryphus.’ The separate 
title-page reads, ‘The Volume of the bookes called 
Apocrypha.’ But a classified list of ‘the whole 
Scripture of the Bible,’ under the headings Legal, 
Historical, Sapiential, and Prophetical, 1s given, 
which follows the Vulg., with two changes of order 
due to its scheme (puts 1 and 2 Mac after Job, and 
Ps before Is), and with the addition of 3 and 4 Ezr, 
with the explanation in the case of these two books 
only that they are apocryphal. 

In the Authorized Version (1611) ‘the bookes 
called Apocrypha’ are marked by the running title 
‘Apocrypha’ at the top of the page, but have no 
preface or separate table of contents; and in the 
table of lessons at the beginning they are included 
under OT. 

The edd. so far seem to indicate a growing rather 
than diminishing regard for the books. It was not 
long, however, before edd. of AV began to appear 
in which the A. was omitted (1629, etc.). 

The Confessions of Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches agree substantially with Article v1. of the 
Eng. Church (Lat. 1562, Eng. 1571), which, with 
the list of A., explains: ‘And the other books (as 
Jerome saith) the Church doth read for example of 
life and instruction of manners; but yet doth it 
not apply them to establish any doctrine.’ But a 
less favourable judgment, held at first by few, has 
gradually, through much controversy, prevailed in 
Protestantism. At the Synod of Dort (1618) a 
strong, though unsuccessful, effort was made to re- 
move the A. wholly from the Bible. In England the 
Opposition came especially from the Puritans, and 
took final form in the Westminster Confession 


(1648): ‘The books commonly called A., not being 
of divine inspiration, are no part of the Can. of the 
Scripture; and therefore are of no authority in the 
Church of God, nor to be in any otherwise approved, 
or made use of, than other human writings.’ This 
means the exclusion of the A. from the Bible and 
from use in Church service, which the Puritans 
demanded in 1689. It was not until 1827, after 
two years’ sharp dispute, that the British and 
Foreign Bible Socicty decidcd to exclude the A. 
from all its publications of the Bible. 

Within bhi Chureh of Eneland the number of 
readings from the A. has been reduced. Origin- 
ally covering Sept. 27-Nov. 23, in 1867 selections 
from Wis, Sir, and Bar only are assigned for 
Oct. 27-Nov. 17, beside some selections for certain 
holy days. The latter, with readings from To, 
Wis, and Sir for Nov. 2-20, are retained by the 
Amer. Epis. Church, while the Irish removes all. 

Among non-Episcopal Churches the A, has had 
in recent years practically no recognition. 

On the Conunent the movement toward the ex- 
clusion of the A. from edd. of the Bible has been 
slower. The decision of the British Society m 
1827 met with a storm of disapproval. The con- 
troversy revived m 1850, when numerous works 
appeared for and against the retention of the A. 
in edd. of the Bible. Its ablest champions were, 
among Conservative scholars, Stier and Hengsten- 
berg; mnongy Liberals, Bleek. In the Revision of 
Luther’s Bible (1892) it still stands, with Luther’s 
title. 

The long controversy regarding the canonicity 
of the a™ books, in which the power of tradition 
and the weakness of reason in matters of religious 
concern are conspicuously illustrated, may be said 
to have ended for Protestantism. The modern 
historical interest, on the other hand, is putting 
these writings In their true place as significant 
documents of a most important era in religious 
history. 
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APOLLONIA (AmodAwrla).—A pollonia, in Ac 17, 
a town through which St. Paul passed, after 
leaving CPOs: on his way to Thessalonica. It 
was an inland Graco-Macedonian town in the 
district of Mygdonia, distant from Amphipolis a 
day’s youey (Liv. xlv. 28) or about 30 miles, and 
from Thessalonica about 38 miles, It lay not far 
from the Lake Rolbe, and the Via Eynatia passed 
through it. Little is known of its history. Its 
name (so common as to be represented by 33 
entries in Pauly-Wiss. RE, three in Macedonia 
itself, while the most important was A. in THyria) 
seems preserved in the modern Pollina (Leake, 
N.G. 111. 458). WILLIAM P. DIcKsoN, 


APOLLONIUS § (’ArodAwrios). — Apollonius, a 
personal name of frequent occurrence (under which 
129 entries appear in Pauly-Wiss. JH), is borne 
by several persons mentioned in 1 and 2 Mac. 

4. The first, in the apparent order of time, is 
described (2 Mac 3°) as son of Thraseus (or 
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Thraseas ;—the RV notes the text as probably 
corrupt, and suggests, as perhaps the true reading, 
oArlonils of 'larsus’), and governor (orparnyés) of 
Cuwle-Syria and Vhanice under Seleucus _ 1v. 
Philopator (B.C, 187-175). One Simon, designated 
as yovernor (iV guardian) of the temple (2 Mae 
3‘ rpoordrys), having had differences with the high- 
priest Onias concerning ‘market-administration’ 
(d-yopavoulas seems preferable to the common 
reading wapavoulas), took his revenge by suggest- 
ing to Apollonius that the temple at Jerus. con- 
tained untold treasures, which might tempt the 
king’s cupidity. A. conveyed the suggestion to 
Seleucus, and induced him to send Heliodorus his 
chancellor (RV; not ‘treasurer,’ AV), to Jerus. 
to plunder the temple. The devices of I[cliodorus, 
the consternation occasioned by his purpose, and 
the apparition by which it was baiflled, are narrated 
in2 Mac3. In4 Mac 4!" the attempt is presented 
as the act of A. himself, and not of Heliodorus. 

2 At 2 Mac 47! an A., son of Menestheus, 
appears, sent by Antiochus Kpiphanes as envoy 
to Egypt on occasion of the ‘enthroning’ (which 
seems the best interpretation of mpwroxdlowa or 
mpwrox\yjo.a, literally the first ‘sitting on,’ or 
formal ‘cal} to’ the throne) of Ptolemy Philometor 
(in B.C. 173). Ue may not improbably be the 
same A, whois mentioned by Livy (xhi. 6) as having 
headed an embassy sent by Antiochus to Rome. 

3. At 2 Mac 6% we find an <A. sent by 
Antiochus Kpiphanes (in B.C. 166), with an ry of 
22,000 men, to Judiea, under orders to slay all that 
were of ave for military service, and to sell the 
women and children. Coming to Jerus, under pre- 
text of peace, he took advantage of the Sabbath, 
when the Jews were keeping their day of rest, to 
massacre ‘ great multitudes.’ He is aleenciatiacd 
as ‘that detestable ringleader’ (RV ‘lord of 
pollutions’; evodpyny, not occurring clsewhere, 
possibly ‘ruler of the Mysians,’ but probably 
“leader in fon! deeds’), while the use of the article 
seems to pou to one previously mentioned, and so 
suypests his identity with the ‘governor of Carle- 
Syria’ (in ch. 35 and 44: No. 1 above). The 
interval of nine years leaves this at least doubtful ; 
but there is less reason to question his identity with 
the person not named but deseribed at 1 Mac 1” 
as ‘chiof collector of tribute’ sent by the Hellenizing 
king to carry out his policy of destruction. Jos. 
(Ant. XI, vii. 1) designates him as commandant 
(orparnyés) of Samaria (apparently = provincial 
governor, pepddpxns, XII. v. 5), and ciade his sub- 
sequent fall, in conflict with Judas Maccabius, as 
does also 1 Mac 3!¢-2, 

4 At 2 Mace 12? A,, ‘son of Genmeus,’ appears 
as one of the local commandauts who, notwith- 
standing the covenant that the Jews should have 
rest and leave to observe their own laws, continued 
to vex them, and to countenanee such attacks on 
their liberties as the treacherous massacre at Joppa, 
which Judas hastened to avenge. Nothing more 
is known of him. The patronymic ‘son of 
Gennecus’ distinguishes him from (1) the son of 
Thrasweus and (2) the son of Menestheus; and 
the suggestion of Wincr (RIVB s.v., following 
Luther’s rendering edlen), that Vevratov might be 
taken as an adjective, ‘the well-born,’ used ironically 
(presumably of the latter), is highly improbable ; 
for, as Grimm remarks, the irony would be too 
covert, and Gennicus occurs elsewhere as a proper 
name (Pape, s.v.). 

§. When Demetrius 11. Nikator enme forward to 
claim his father’s crown in rivalry to Alexander 
Balas (about 8.c. 148), we learn from 1 Mac. 1067-46 
that he appointed (xaréorycev) A., who was over 
Cole-Syria; who gathered a great force, challenged 
Jonathan the high pricst as a supporter of Balas, 
but. after a series of successful manwuvres on the 
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part of Jonathan with the support of his brother 
Simon, was defeated in battle at Azotus (B.C. 147). 
From the mode of expression, he would secm to 
have been previously yovernor under Balas, and 
won over by Demetrius ; which is the more prob- 
able, if he is to be identified with the A. mentioned 
by Polybius (xxxi. 19. 6 and 21. 2) as the odvrpopos 
(foster-brother) and confidant of the elder 
Demetrius, who shared in the plot for his escape 
from Rome, and may readily have sympathised 
with the claims of the younger, when he came to 
assert them. Jos. (Avt. Xi. iv. 3) calls him a 
Daian, ze. one of the Dai or Dale near the 
Caspian Seca, and speaks as though he fought 
against Jonathan in the interest of Balas ; but this, 
as Grimm (17 loc.) shows, is much less probable. 
The circumstance that the A. of Polybius had two 
brothers, Meleager and Menestheus (xxx. 21, 2), is 
a somewhat slender ground for assuming relation- 
ship to the son of Menesthens (No, 3 above), 
WILLTAM VP. DICKSON, 
APOLLOPHANES (Amo vufpdavns, 2 Mac 10%’), a 
Syrian killed at the taking of Gazara by Judas 
Maccabieus, This Gazara is not the well-known 
town in the Shephelah, near to Nicopolis and 
Kkron; probably it should be identihed with 
Jazer on the farther side of Jordan, in the 
Ainmonite country (so Rawlinson). Sce_1 Mac 8°, 
HT. A. WIT. 
APOLLOS (‘AmodAds).—An Alexandrian Jew 
(Ac 18*), Apollonius, of which Apollos is a 
natural abbreviation, is the rending of Cod. D, 
the chief representative of the Western text of 
the Acts, which is here very interesting, and 
robably presents a penuine tradition, He is 
veceriiee us ‘fervent in spirit’ (see Ro 12"), as 
‘an cloquent man?’ (for Adyeos means this rather 
than ‘learned’), and as ‘mighty in the Seriptures,’ 
ze. Well versed in the Gr. OT. tle seems to 
have been connected with Alexandria by catly 
residence as well as by race, for 1) records that 
his religions instruction was received év 77 marpid. 
He came to Ephesus in the summer of 64, while 
St. Paul) was on his third imissionary journey, and 
there ‘he spake and taught accurately the things 
concerning Jesus, knowing only the baptism of 
John ; and he began to speak boldly in the syna- 
vogue,’ The precise character of his religious 
knowledge is not easily determined from these 
few words. [t has been generally held that A.’s 
instruction in ‘the way of the Lord’ (v.%, see 
Is 40%, Mt 3°) was such as any well-educated 
Jew might have gathered froin teaching lke that 
of the Baptist, based on the Messianic prophecies. 
This view is confirmed to some extent by the 
account of what happened when St. Paul returned 
to Ephesus after A.’s departure. He there found 
twelve disciples, who being asked, ‘ Did ye receive 
the Holy Gling: when ye believed?’ returned an 
answer which showed their ignorance of any dis- 
tinctive cift of the Holy Spirit. They explained 
that they had formerly received John’s baptism, 
but willingly accepted the Christian rite at St. 
Paul’s hands. It is probable that these men were 
disciples of A., and that, having been influenced by 
his teaching in the synagogues of phesus, their 
knowledge of Christian truth fairly represented his. 
But Blass (in for.) points out that the words paénral 
and movetoarrcs used of them are never used save 
of Christians, and thus some knowledge at the 
Jeast of the Christian story may be supposed to 
have been theirs. Indeed A. is said (v.%) to have 
taught dxpsds the things concerning Jesus, al- 
though he knew only of the baptism of Jolin. 
And so Blass suggests that, poy from a 
written Gospel which had reached Alexandria, A. 
had learnt the main facts of the Lord's life, and 
that his ignorance of Christian -baptism may be 
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explained by his not haviny come in the way of 
Christian teachers. Takine this view, the narra- 
tive proceeds naturally: ‘But when Priscilla and 
Aquila heard him, they took tum unto them, and 
expounded unto him the way of God dxpifdarepor.’ 
It would seem probable, though the fact is not 
stated, that A. received baptism at their hands, as 
his followers in a hke case did at the hands of St. 
Paul. After some stay in Ephesus, A. determined 
to zo to Corinth, an invitation to do so having 
come to him, according to the Western text, from 
certain Corinthians who were in Ephesus at the 
time. They gave him letters of commendation, 
and when he arrived in Corinth ‘he helped them 
much which had believed through grace; for he 


powerfully confuted the Jews und that publicly, 
showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was the 


Christ.’ (Ac 18*), 

In the spring of 57, A. having returned to 
Ephesus, we learn froin 1 Co (see esp. 1b? and 3°) 
that there were divisions amony the Christians at 
Corinth, the names of Paul nad A. (as well as of 
Peter) being used as those of party leaders.* The 
question at issue may have been only as to the 
relative importance of Paul and A. in the founding 
of the Corinthian Chureh; but it seeins likely that 
there was also a difference in the manner in which 
the gospel was presented by each. Voxsibly the 
eloquence of A. as contrasted with St. Paul's 
rugged style (see 1 Co 2'-7, 2 Co 11%) appealed to 
a certain cultivated class at Corinth, and it may 
be (though for this there is no proof) that some 
doctrinal differences appeared after the lapse of 
rears, The teaching of A.’s followers may, ¢.g., 
eae degenerated into Antinomian Gnosticism. 
Llowever that may be, the Corinthian Church was 
avitated by bitterly opposed factions as late as the 
time of Clement of Rome. Lut it is unlikely that 
there was any personal disagreement between St. 
Paul and A. tt has indeed been suggested that in 
1 Co 2!, St. Panl has the eloquent A. In his mind, 
and again in 2 Co 3!, where he declares that he 
at least needed no commendatory letters; and it 
ix curious that A. is not mentioned at all as one of 
the founders of the Christian society at Corinth in 
2Co 1, But however we explain these passages, 
they do not prove anything like serions estranpe- 
ment. m1 Co 16", St. Paul, prolany in answer 
to an invitation for A., says, ‘As touching A., the 
brother, [ besonght him much to come unto you 
with the brethren, and it was not at all lis will to 
come now [or ‘not God’s will that he should 
come now’]; but he will come when he shall have 
opportunity.’ A. may well have been unwilling to 
return at a time when his presence would inflame 
varty spirit. The last mention of A. in the NT is 
in Tit 3%. Ile was then (A.D. 67) in Crete, or was 
shortly expected there; and St. Paul urges Titns 
to set him forward on his journey with Zenas,—a 
kindly message which, while it does not suggest 
personal intimacy, does not suggest cither any 
difference of interest or hostility of sentiment. 
Jerome (in doc.) thinks that A. retired to Crete 
until he heard that the divisions at Corinth were 
healed, and says that he then returned and became 
bishop of that city. 

It was first suggested by Luther, and the opinion 
is now widely held, that A. was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Sce HEBREWS. 


Lirerature.—Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, vol. ii. ch. 
xiv. Neander, Planting, bk. iii. ch. vii. Renan, St. Paul, 
pp 240, 372 ff. Blass, Com. on Acts, pp. 201-3, and in Expos. 

imes, vil. 564; Wright, i. ix. 8. J. H. BERNARD. 


* Field, following Chrysostom, on 1 Co 46, suygests that the 
names of the real party leaders are not known to us, and that 
Bt. Paul substituted for them his own name and that of Apollos. 
But, though his note is interesting, we prefer to follow the 
simpler and more usual interpretation in the text. 


APOLLYON (‘Aro\d\twy ‘ Destroyer’).-—The tr. of 
the Heb. name prsx, the anyel of the Abyss in Rey 
gs who was kine over the destructive locusts. 
In the Talm. tract Shabbath 55* we tind reference 
to the anvels of destruction (a$an *axS9) who accom: 
plish God’s purpose on the wicked. They are six in 
number; Wrath, [ndignation, Anger, Destruction, 
Desolation, and Consumption. Over these are 
placed Abaddon and Maweth (mp Death). See 
Weber, System der Pal. Theol. p. 166 f. These 
are obviously later Judaic Riteclasyheaits of the 
simpler ideas of OT; fur the tendency of Judaism 
after the Exile, and esp. during the Gr. period, 
was to interpolate personal mediating activities 
between the supersensuous and the phenomenal 
world. But though this enormous development of 
angelology was stimulated by Hellenic speculative 
ideas, its ultimnate source must be traced to Bab, 
religion (cf. Schwally, Dus Leben nach dem Tode, 
pp. 146 f.). Respecting the plague-deimons of Bab. 
exorcism and personifications of evil, see Suyce, 
(ibbert Lect. pp. 306-312; cf. also 327-335. 

Another name of like signification to that of A. 
is the Hellenic ’Agyodaios Asrodieus, a name which 
occurs in To 38 as that of the evil spirit which slew 
the seven husbands of Sarah, daughter of RKaguel. 
This is the Griecised form of the Heb, ‘ry'x, ‘ Des- 
troyer.’ The derivation of this name suust obviously 
be sought in the Heb. wee ‘to destroy.’ The 
etymology which connects it with the Pers. Aéshma 
daéva, leader of the devas, adopted by Levy in his 
Chaldee Lex. from Windischmann (Zourvastr. 
Studien), is by no means so probable. This personi- 
fication Shears to be the same as 6 'Odo#petwr of 
Wis 18%, In the Targ. on Ec 1)? he is called x3bo 
‘vwr “king of evil spirits.” It is not necessary 
to refer to the Jewish fables which represent 
Asmodivus as the offspring of ‘Tubaleain and his 
sister NoGina. Respecting Paul’s use of édo@peurhs 
(nny of Ex 12%), introduced by hin into the 
narrative of Nu 16’, see Heinrici- Meyer on 
1 Co 10". 

The OT conceptions respecting Abaddon may be 
wathered from a comparison of the passaves Job 
20° 28% 317% In the first of these the word 
Abaddon stands in parallelism with She6él or the 
underworld (Uades), just as we find in Pr 15". 
Delitzsch in his comment on this last passaye 
endeavours to draw a distinction between Shedl 
and Abaddon, the latter desiynating the lowest 
depth of Hlades; but I see no warrant for this in 
O'T, thongh in later times we know that such a 
distinction was made (Schwally, ibid. p. 166, on 
Lk 167-26, and Wondt, Leaching of Jesus, i. p. 169). 
Moreover, in Job 31)* the same conception prevails 
in the mind of the writer as in the previous O'T 
passages to which we have referred. So also in 
Ps 88", where Abaddon and the grave stand in 
parallelism. On the other hand, it is worthy of 
notice that in Job 28" we find the beginnings of 
that personification which in later times was to 
have so extended a development. For in that 
passage both Abaddon and Death are personified, 
and words are ascribed to thein. Cf. the vivid and 
dramatic pe of the devouriny Shed] in Is 
5, On the use of }73x in the Wien literature 
of OT see art. ABADDON. 

OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 

APOSTASY.—Tho Eng. word does not occur. 
The Gr. drogragla is used twice: (1) in defining the 
charge made against St. Paul (Ac 217) that he 
‘taught all the Jews which are amony the Gentiles 
to forsake Moses’ (so AV, RV; Gr. drocraclay ard 
Mwvoéws, lit. ‘a. from Moses’); and (2) as the word 
used for the ‘falling away’ (so AV, RV) which 
precedes or accompanies the revelation of the 
‘Man of Sin’ (2 Th 2°). See Comm. in doc. and 
art. MAN OF SIN. J. HASTINGS. 
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APOSTLE.—The proper meaning of dmréarodos is 
an ambassador, who not only carries a messayze 
like an Gyyedos, but also represents the sender. So 
Herodotus (i. 21) of Alyattes to Miletus; (v. 38) 
of Miletus to Sparta. The influence of Athens 
diverted it for a time (e.g. Demosth. p. 252) to 
Inean a naval syuadron ; and in later uw dardarodeoe 
were the didfere dimissorue by which a case was re- 
ferred to a higher court. In Hel. Greek it returns 
tu its other meaning. This is not very distinet in 
LX 14° (Ahijah dz. oxAnpés to Jeroboain’s wife), the 
only place where it is found in LXX, though 
Symmachus has it clear in Iy 18?(that sendeth avry 
by the sea). So there seem to have been dirdcrodor 
sent from Jerusalem to collect the teample money, 
and dmrégrodo sent by the foreign Jews to bring it 
to Jerus. Later on, the patriarch at Tiberias had 
dméarokot at his disposal (Kpiph. Har. 30, p. 129; 
Cod. Theod. xviii. 8. 14, where Honorius, in 398, 
abolishes the whole system of taxation. See 
Gothofred, ad loc.). 

In NYT it is found Mt lu? (rév d¢ dwdexa dr.), 
Mk 6° (of da.—-those sent forth, v.7), Jn 13'8 (in the 
general sense), and frequently in Luke and Paul. 
Once (ile 3!) of our Lord Himself, which is the 
thought of Jn 1778, 

After the ascension the uunber of the Lord’s 
apostles was not lixed at twelve, except in the 
liyurative language of Rev 24. Setting aside 
envoys of men (2 Co 8 da. éxk\yoidv, Ph 2% 
vpay bé dr.) and false apostles (2 Co 1b, Rev 2%) 
who necded to be tried (contrast érelpacas with 
1 Jn 4! doacudverc), we have first Matthias, though 
it igs best left an open question whether he was 
permanently numbered with the Eleven. Of Paul 
and Barnabas there can be no doubt (e.g. Ac 144 
ol aw. B. cal II.), and of James the Lord’s brother 
very little (Gal 1, 1 Co 15’ and perhaps 9°). 
Andronicus and Junias at Rome seem to be 
‘notable’ apostles (ko 167 érlenmot ev rots aw.), and 
possibly Sivan also was an epee: On thie 
other hand, Timothy is shut out by the greetings 
of 2 Co, Col, Ph, and possibly 2 Ti 4° (evayye- 
hiorob), and Apollos (1 Co 4%" is indecisive) by 
Clement (/’p. 47), who most likely knew the fact of 
the case. 

The first qualification of the apostle was to have 
‘seen the Lord’ (Lk 21°38, Ac 1® #2, 1 Co 9), for his 
first duty was to bear witness of the Lord’s resur- 
rection (e.g. also Ac 2%), Matthias, Paul, and 
James (1 Co 157) had this qualification ; probubl 
Barnabas, Andronicus, and Junias, who were all 
of the earliest disciples ; and very possibly Silvanus 
also. On the other hand, it is caliieely of Apollos, 
hardly possible of ‘Timothy, who were not apostles. 
We have no reason to suppose that this condition 
was ever waived, unless we throw forward the 
Teaching into the 2nd cent. The second qualifica- 
tion was (2 Co 12!) the ‘signs of an apostle,’ which 
consisted purtly in all patience, partly in signs and 
wonders and powers, and partly again (¢.g. 1 Co 9?) 
in effective work ainong his own converts. 

These, however, were only qualifications which 
others also held. <A direct call was also needed, 
for (1 Co 12°5 Gero 6 Beds, Eph 4" atbrds fSwkev) no 
human authority could choose an apostle. In the 
case of Barnabas and Saul (Ac 13%) an outward 
commission from the Church was added; and if 
Matthias remained an apostle, we must for once 
assume that the outward appointment somchow 
included the inward call of the Spirit. 

The work of the apostle was (1 Co 17) to preach, 
or (2 Co 5”, Eph 6”°) to be an ambassador on be- 
half of Christ. Ie was (Lk 24%) to be a witness 
to all nations, and (Mt 23!") to make disciples of 
them, so that the whole world was his mission 
field. There is no authentic trace (legends in 
Eus. HE iii. 1, and apocryphal works) of any local 
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division of the world amongst the apostles, though 
(Gal 2°) it was settled at the Conference that the 
Three were to go to the Jews, Paul and Barnabas 
to the Gentiles. St. Paul's refusal (Ro 15°’) to 
‘build on another man's foundation’ was due 
rather to courtesy and prudence than to any per 
ticular assignment of districts to another apostle. 
{t follows that the apostle belonged to the 
Church in general, and had no local ties. He had 
a right indeed (1 Co 9** 4) to eat and drink and 
live olf the gospel, and to lead about a Christian 
woman as a wile; but this was all. His life was 
spent in journeyings, in labours, and distresses 
(2 Co 6°), standing in the front of danger hke 
(1 Co 4%) some doomed bestiarius of the ampli- 
theatre. Certain dwelling-pluce he had none. 
The Teaching goes so far as to declare him a false 
rophet if he stays a third day in one place. St. 
aul worked for months together from Corinth and 
Ephesus; but they were only centres for his work, 
no settled home for him. Only the unique posi- 
tion of Jerus. seemed to call for a stationary 
apostle in James the Lord’s brother, who, imore- 
over, was not one of the Twelve. John and Philip, 
and possibly Andrew, only settled down in Asia in 
their old age. 
The apostle’s relation to the Churches he founded 
was naturally indefinite. He wonld (Ac 14”) 
choose their first local officials, start them in the 
right way, and generally help them with fatherly 
counsel (1 Co 4 !5) when he saw occasion. There 
is no sign that he took any share in their ordinary 
administration. St. Paul interferes with it only 
in cases where the Churches have yone seriously 
wrong. All that he seems to aim at is (1) to up- 
hold the authority committed to him ; (2) to chee 
teachings which made the gospel vain, lke the 
duty of circumcision, the denial of the resurrec- 
tion, or the need of asceticism; (3) to stop cor- 
porate wiseonduct which the Churches themselves 
would not stop, as when the Corinthians saw no 
rreat harm in fornication, or turned the Lord’s 
Supper into a scene of disorder. Questions referred 
to him he answers as far as possible on gencral 
principles, giving (1 Co 7) a command of the Lord 
when he can, and in default of it an opinion of his 
own, and sometimes a hint that they need not 
have asked him. In general, the apostle is not a 
regular ruler in the same sense as a modern bishop, 
but an occasional referee like the visitor of a college, 
who acts only in case of special need. 
LITERATURE.—Lightfoot, Gal., Excursus on The Name and 
Office of an Apostle ; Warnack, Texte uw. Unters. ii. 1, pp. 9-118 ; 
Weizsacker, Apost. Zeifalter? 584-500; Maupt, Zum Verstund- 
niss d. Apostolute in N.7'., 1898. Hl. M. GWATKIN, 


APOTHECARY is found Ex 30”: ® 37”, 2 Ch 1634, 
Neh 3%, Ec 10', and in every case KV gives per- 
Jumer instead. For the ref. 1s not to the selling of 
drugs, but to the making of perfumes (29 spice, 
perfume ; nz] to mix spice or manufacture perfume; 
mpi a perfumer), But in Sir 388 49! (nupeyss) RV 
retains a., though from 49! it is evident that the 
perfumer 1s meant. J. LLASTINGS, 


APPAIM (oes ‘the nostrils’).—Son of Nadab, a 
man of Judah (1 Ch 2:3), See GENEALOGY. 


APPAREL.—In early Eng. a. is used of house- 
hold furniture, the rigging of a ship, and the like, 
but in AV it is confined to clothing. Although 
the word is now practically obsol., RV (following 
older VSS) has introduced it some ten times. In 
1S 17% a. replaces ‘armour’ of AV, very 

roperly, for the reference is to Saul’s military 
ress, not his armour. 1 P 34 RV ‘the incorrupt- 
ible a. of a meek and quiet spirit’ is the only in- 
stance of a fig. use of the word in the Bible. (Cf, 
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Ph 2’, Tindale’s tr., ‘and was found in his a. as a 
man,’ AV and RV ‘ fashion’) Apparelled occurs 
2 S$ 1338 Lk 7%; to which RV adds Ps 98! 4s 
(both fips.) see DRESS, J. LLASTINGGS, 


APPARENTLY, only Nu 125, and in the old 
sense of ey » fevidently,’ not as now, ‘seem- 
ingly’: ‘With him will t speak mouth to mouth, 
even a. (RV ‘manifestly’), and not in dark 
speeches.’ Cf, Shaks. Com. rr. tv. i. 78— 

‘If he should scorn me go apparently’. 
J. LASTINGS. 

APPARITION.—This word does not oceur in AV 
except in the Apoer., Wis 17° (Gr. tdad\ya, RV 
‘spectral form’), 2 Mac 3% (Gr., émiddvea, RV 
‘apparition, KRVm ‘inanifestation), and 5* (Gr. 
empdvea, RV ‘vision, RVim ‘manifestation’). 
The Revisers have introduced a. at Mt 11°°, Mk 6” 
an tr. of pavracua (AV ‘spirit’), J. HASTINGS. 


APPEAL.—I. IN THK OLD TESTAMENT,.—There 
ig no provision made in the O'T for appeal in the 
proper sense of the word, that is, for the recon- 
sideration by a higher court of a case already tried. 
The distinction made in the Law between the con1- 
petence of higher and lower courts is of a different 
nature. A ‘e¢reat matter’ must be reserved for 
the supreme court, while the lower officers are 
competent to decide a small matter, This dis- 
tinction is found in one of the oldest parts of the 
Pent. (Ix 18" 4? (E]), and in Dt 178? (D]. And 
the allusion to the delays in legal proecedings of 
which Absalom took advantage, 2 S 153, also 
points to the antiquity of what is, after all, an 
obvious device inevitable in a yvrowing nation. 
The supreme court for the hardest cases was either 
the king or the priest or the prophet, as the mouth- 
piece of J” Himself. The law of Dt 19'8!* js 
more like real appeal, for there a ‘controversy’ 
and ‘false witness” seem to be presupposed before 
‘the judges make diligent inquisition’; but prob- 
ably the first proceedings were rather admiuni- 
strative than satel and it hardly ainounts to a 
second hearing of the case on appeal. According 
to 2 Ch 19" Jehoshaphat placed Zebadiah over 
the judges whom he appointed city by city through- 
out Judah; but it does not follow that he was to 
hear appeals from the local courts. 

For the appellate jurisdiction of later times, see 
SANHEDRIN. 

II. IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.—Ac 25, 26, and 
2819 St. Paul was liable to be tried either by (1) a 
Jewish, or by (2) a Roman court. (1) The Roman 
government at this period allowed the authorities of 
each synagovue to exercise discipline over Jews, 
only they were not allowed to put any one to 
death. ‘The Sanhedrin at Jerusalem appears to 
have had more moral weight and a wider juris- 
diction (Ac 9? 26"), but not larger legal powers 
(Jn 18%); and the incidents of Ae 78 224 26" are 
to be regarded as in the eye of the law cases of 
lynching, at which the Roman government con- 
nived. A Roman citizen was entitled to claim 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the synagogue, 
but nevertheless St. Paul submitted to it five times 
(2 Co 11%, Ac 28°). 

(2) He was also hable to be brought before the 
Roman governor in charge of the province or dis- 
trict (Ac 18! ete.). 

When, then, Festus asked him whether he was 
willing to go up to Jerusalem and there be judged 
‘before me’ (Ac 25"), it is not clear whether the 
pionosal was that he should be tried (1) by the 
Sanhedrin in the presence of Festus, or (2) more 
probably by Festus himself at Jerusalem rather 
than Caesarea, on the pretext that the charge conld 
be better sifted there; but if so, why is the 
prisoner’s consent necessary (Ac 25%)? In the 
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one case St. Paul ‘appeals’ from the Jewish triban:l 
to the Reman, invoking Cisar himself as supreme 
magistrate, because festus was about to surrender 
him to the Jewish anthoritics (see Ae 25!) In 
the other case he ‘appeals’ from Festus the delegate 
(procurator) to the Vee rovernor of the province, 
viz. Caesar himself. Lt is further not clear whether 
the alternative in Ac 25" was that St. Paul 
should be released at onee (Ac 20%" 28"), or that 
he should be compelled, in spite of his ‘appeal,’ 
to stand his trial at Jerusalem. This last is not 
impossible, for we learn from other sources (e.g. 
Suetonins, Gulba 9) that at this time even a 
Roman eitizen could not insist on being sent on to 
thesupreine court from thatof a provincial governor, 
who had the power of life and death (gus gladit) ; 
but only it was at his peril that the governor 
refused such an appeal. It was nut uncommon for 
the governor in such a case to write to the emperor 
for instructions. The appeal in St. Paul’s case 
has no connexion with cither the provocatio ad 
popilum, or the kee to the trilbunes of the plebs, 
as they existed under the Roman Republic. (See 
Momunsen, Jiomisches Stuatsrecht*, ii, 258, 931.) 
W. O. Burnows, 
APPEASE.—To a. in its mod. use is to pro- 
pitiate an angry person. In this sense is Gn 32% 
‘f will a. him with the present? ; 1 Mac 13” 
‘Simon was a toward them’ (RV ‘reconciled unto 
them’); and Js 57® RV ‘shall I be a¢ for these 
things?’ Everywhere else in AV a. has the obs. 
meaning of to quicten (which is the orig, meaning, 
ad pacem, to ‘bring to peace’), as Ac 19 ‘when the 
town-clerk had at (RV ‘quieted’) the people’ ; 
Pr 15" ‘But he that is slow to anger a strife’; 
Ist 2! when the wrath of king Ahasuerus was a!’ 
(RV ‘pacified’); Sir 43% ‘he at the deep’ (RV 
‘hath stilled’); 2 Mac 4 “Then came the king in 
all haste to a. matters’ (RV ‘settle matters’). 
J, HASTINGS. 
APPERTAIN.—To ‘a. to’ is (1) to Lelong to, of 
actual possession: Nu 16"? ‘ull the men that 
a unto Isurah’ (nap? wig o187793); Lv 6* ‘pive it 
unto him to whom it at’; Neh 2% ‘the palace 
which ae? to the house.’ (2) To belong to, of right 
or Pe To 6 ‘the right of inheritance doth 
rather a. to thee than to any other’; 2 Ch 268 
‘lt wth not unto thee, Uzzinh, to burn incense’ 
(1G11 ed. ‘pertaineth not,’ so RV, Heb. a8); Bar 
25 «To the Lord our God at” righteousness’ (RV 
‘belongeth’); 1 Es 8”, 1 Mac 1u° 44) 9 Mac 15%, 
(3) To be appropriate: Jer 10? ‘Who would not 
fear thee, O King of nutions? for to thee doth 
it a.’ (any? wt); 1 Bs 1 < they roasted the Passover 
with fire, as at”? (so RV; Gr. os KaddjKet, as ts 
sitting. Cf. Lv 5! opsyea Saccording to the ordin- 
ance’). See PURTENANCE, J. ILASTINGS. 


APPHIA.—A Christian 
member of the household of Philemon, very 
probably his wife. Her memory is honoured in 
the Greek Church on Nov. 22, as having been 
stoned to death at Colossie with Philemon, 
Archippus, and Onesinius in the reign of Nero; 
but the authority for this fact is unknown. The 
name is Phrygian, being frequent in Phrygian 
Inseriptions under the varying forms ’Ardla, ’Agddia, 
"Amplas. In Philem. (v.?) the best attested reading 
is 'Arglg ; but 'Agdlg, Augig, Amma are also found, 
and the Latin VSS vary between Apphiw, Apphiadi, 
Appix. In the latter case it was probably assimi- 
lated to the Latin Appia (Lightfoot, Coloss. p. 372 
Menon, November, pp. 143-147). W. Lock. 


APPHUS (’Ar¢ois, Zappos A, Largo'sk V, Apphus 


9 
(Vulg.), Maa (Syr.), 1 Mac 25 "Agdois (Jos. 
Anét. XII. vi. 1)), the surname of Jonathan the Mac- 


lady of Colossiv, a 


e 
> 


128 APPIUS, MARKET OF 
cabee. The name is usually thought to mean 


‘Dissembler’ (ene); and some suppose that it was 
given to Jonathan for his stratagem against the 
tribe of the Jambri, who had killed his brother 
John (1 Mac 9°7#'). LH. A. Warr. 


APPIUS, MARKET OF (‘Arwlov dipov, AV Appt 
Forum, Ac 28!), was one of the two points on St. 
Paul's journey to Rome at which he was met by 
Christian brethren from the capital It | was 
situated 43 miles from Rome, on the great Appian 
military highway, which formed the main route 
for intereourse with Greece and the East. <As 
a station where travellers halted and changed 
horses, it naturally became a seat of trafic 
and local jurisdiction. It was, moreover, the 
northern terminus of a canal (/vssa) which was 
carricd alongside of the road, and was used, a8 we 
learn from Strabo (v. 233), for the conveyance, 
chiefly by night, of passengers in boats towed by 
mules. Horace has (Se. 1. 5) preserved a vivid 
picture of the place, with its boatmen, innkeepers, 
and wayfarers, cheating, carousing, and quarrelling, 
amidst an accompanying plague of gnats and frogs 
from the Pomptine marshics. 

WILLIAM BP. DICKSON. 

APPLE (msn tappuah).—The conditions to be 
fulfilled by the dappuch are that it should be a@ fine 
tree, suitable to sit under (Ca 23): ‘As the apple 
tree among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 


amony the sons, I sat down under his shadow 
with vreat delight.’ It should be of size suflicient 


to overshadow a booth or house (Ca 85): ©T raised 
thee up under the apple tree; there thy mother 
brought thee forth; there she brought thee forth 
that bare thee.’ [It had a sweet fruit (Ca 25): ‘and 
his fruit was sweet to my taste.’ It also had a 
poeeany smell (Ca 78): ‘and the smell of thy nose 
ike apples.’ It was used to revive a person 
who was languid (Ca 25): ‘Stay me with 
raisins, comfort me with apples; for I am sick 
of love.’ 

The apple fulfils all the conditions perfectly. 
[tis a fruit tree which often attains a larye size, 
is planted in orchards and near houses, and is a 
special favourite of the people of Palestine and 
Syria. It is true that the fruit of the Syrian 
apie is far inferior to that of Kurope, and especi- 
ally to that of America. Nevertheless it is a 
favourite with all the people, and in a few places fine 

arieties have been introduced and thriven well. 
Doubtless such an epicure as Solomon would have 
had many of the choicest kinds. Almost all the 
upples of Syria and Palestine are sweet. — To 
Kuropean and American palates they seem imsipid. 
But they have the delicious aroma of the better 
kinds, and it is for this quality that they are most 
prized, [tis very common, when visiting a friend, 
to have an apple handed to you, just tosmell. Sick 
people almost invariably ask the doctor if they 
may have an anes a if he objects, they urge 
their case with the plea that they only want it to 
smell. If a person feels faint or sea-sick, he likes 
nothing better than to get an apple tu smell. It 
is an everyday sight to sce an apple put over the 
mouth of the small carthenware water pitcher 
(called in Arabic abrig) to give a slight aroma of 
apple to the water. The first thing with which 
the capricious aprelna of a convalescent child is 
tempted is an apple, which he fondles and squeezes 
with his fingers to develop the aroma, but perhaps 
never so much as bites. very favourite preserve 
is also made of the apple. 

It will be scen by these facts that the apple 
fulfils all the conditions of the tappuah. Add to 
this that the Arabic name ¢i/fdh is identical, and 
noway ambiguous as to its signification, and the 
evidence is complete. There is no other fruit 


APPOINT 
which at all realises all these conditions. The 
quince has a sour, acer taste, never sieet. The 


citron was probably introduced later than OT 
times; it has a fruit with a thick rind, eatable 
only after a very claborate process of preserving 
with sugar. ‘The pulp is never eaten in any form, 
The orange is a fruit introduced from the Spanish 
Peninsula during the Middle Ages. [ts name, 
burdekdn, is a corruption of the Arabic name for 
Portugal, burtughal. It was probably not known 
to the Hebrews. The apricot is not a fruit with 
any special fragrance, and is never used as the 
apple to refresh the sick. A further confirmation 
of the identity of tappuch with tifidih, the Arabic 
for apple, is the present name Teffiih for Leth- 
eee (Jog 15°), 
he ‘pictures of silver’ (Pr 25") in which apples 
of vold are said to be placed, may have been filigree 
silver baskets for fruit. he Oriental silversmiths 
excel in the manufacture of such ware. 
G. If. Post. 

APPLE OF THE EYE (lit. ‘child [pivrx, dim. of 
wx man] of the eye’; sometimes nz ‘daughter of 
the eye.’ Ps 175, in combination, payrn3 pwrxd fas 
child, daughter of, the eye.’ Once, Zee 28, 733 ‘the 
opening, dour, of the eye’) is the ‘eyeball,’ or globe 
of the eye, especially the pupil or centre, the organ 
of vision; composed of execedinuly delicate und 
sensitive structures, carefully shielded from external 
injury. It is enclosed in the bony orbit, supported 
behind and on the sides by a quantity of loose fat, 
protected above by the eyebrows, and in front by 
the eyelashes and eyelids, the lids closing instine- 
tively in ee of danger. ‘’he surface is kept 
continual yoo by an almost imperceptible flow 
of tears. ence its preciousness makes it a fitting 
emblem of God’s unceasing and tender care for His 
people, as in Dt 32), Ps 178, Zec 28.) In Pr 74 the 
sume figure represents the precionsness of the 
divine law; and in La 2" continuons weeping is 
enjoined because of the terrible calamities that 
had befallen the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

5. 'T. GwWIL_iAM. 

APPOINT.—In earlier Eng. this word had a con- 
siderable range of imcaning, and there are inany 
examples in AV of obsol. or archaic uses. ‘To a. 18 
literally ‘to bring to a point,’ te. fix or settle. 
1. If the point im question is between two or more 
persons, then it means to agree, as Jy 20% ‘ Now 
there was an a sign between the men of Israel 
and the liers in wait.’ Cf. Job 2" ‘Job’s three 
friends. . . had made an appointment together to 
come to mourn with him and to comfort him.’ 
2. If it is one’s own mind that is to be bronght to 
a point or settled, then a. means to resolve, as 
28S 178 ©The Lord had at’ (RV ‘ordamed’) to 
defeat. the good counsel of Ahithophel.’ 3. If it 
is other persons or things, then a. meang (a) to 
make firm, establish, as Pr 82 * He at (RV 6 marked 
out’) the foundations of the carth.’ (8) To pre- 
scribe or decree, as Gn 30° * A, me thy wages, and 
L will give it’; 2S 15'° ‘Thy servants are ready to 
do whatsoever my lord the kine shall a.’ (RV 
‘choose’); 2 Is 37 ‘thou act death in (RV ‘ for’) 
hin’; Is 30° RV ‘every stroke of the a staff’ 
(Heb. 19:0 sep ‘stuffof foundation,’ AV ‘rounded,’ 
RVm ‘of doom’); 1 Co 49 ‘a (RV ‘doomed’) to 
death’; 1 Th 5° ‘God hath not a us to wrath.’ 
(c) To set apurt, as Job 7° ‘wearisome nights are 
a! to me’; Ac 1% ‘they a (RV ‘put forward’) 
two, Joseph. ..and Matthias.’ ence (ad) to 
assign to some purpose or position, as Lk 10! ‘the 
Lord a other seventy also.’ In this sense a. is 
used with ‘out’ in Gn 244 “the woman whom the 
Lord hath at out (RV ‘a*’) for my master’s son’ ; 
Jos 20? ‘A. ont for you (RV ‘assien you *) cities of 
refuge.’ Last of all (e) in Jg 184+ ” a. means to 
furnish or equip: ‘six hundred men a (RV ‘ girt ’) 
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with weapons of war.’ With which cf. Shaks. 7¢€. 
And. Iv. u. 16— 


‘You may be armed and appointed well’; 


and Tindale’s tr. of Lk 178 ‘ Apoynt thy selfe and 
serve me.” J. HASTINGS, 


APPREHEND is twice used in AV in the 
still customary sense of ‘making prisoner,’ Ac 124, 
2 Co 11%; but RV turns a. into ‘take’ in both 
passages, in order to make the tr. of the verb 
(ridtw) uniform. See Jn 7% 8% 4 g20 1989 1)57 
213 1) Ace 37, Rev 197. In Ph 3! 8 a. is found 
in the nearly obsol. sense of ‘laying hold of,’ and 
is used fig., ‘If that [ may a. that for which 
also [ am a of (RV ‘was a by’) Christ Jesus’ 
(Amer. RV ‘laid hold on’), To those, the only 
examples of a. in AV, RV adds Jn DF ‘And the 
light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness ae 
it not’ (AV ‘comprehended,’ RVm ‘overcame,’ 
with a ref. to Jn 12% ‘that darkness overtake you 
not,’ where the Gr. verb xaradaufavw is the same) ; 
and Eph. 3 ‘that ye... may be strong to a,’ 
(same Gr., AV ‘may be able to comprehend’), ‘a 
minute and over-cureful change,’ says Moule. Sce 
COMPREHEND, . HASTINGS, 


APPROVE.—-This word has now settled down 
into the meaning of ‘to think well of’ ; examples 
are Ps 493, La 3%. But in other passages we 
see it only approaching this meaning, and that 
from two sides. We inay a. of a thing if its worth 
is tested by us, or if it is demonstrated to us. 
Ifence (1) to test, or a. after testing (Gr. doxtuatw 
or ddxeuos): Ro 16 ‘Salute Apelles, a% in Christ,’ 
2!8 and Ph 1° ‘thou a™t the things that are excel- 
lent’? (RVm ‘provest the things that differ’), Ro 
14'8, 1 Co 11!9 163, 2 Co 1038 137, 2 Ti 25, and in RV 
Ro 1472 1 Th 24, Ja 1.* And (2) to demonstrate, 
ora. after demonstration : Ac 273 ‘a man at of God 
among you (RV ‘unto you’) by miracles’ (drodedevy- 
pévoy els vuds, ‘a strong word=clearly shown, 
pointed out specially or apart from others; it ex- 
presses clearness, and suggests certainty.’—Page 
and Walpole, Acts, p. 18); 2 Co 64 ‘in all things 
w@ ourselves as the ministers of God’ (curlornpe, 


RV ‘commending’); 7% ‘Ye have at! yourselves 
to be clear in this matter’ (cuvlarnm, RV as AV). 


Cf. Pref. to AV (1611) ‘ We do seek to a. ourselves 
to every one’s conscience.’ J. LASTINGS, 


APRON (aan, Gn 37; oipcxlv@cov (semicinctium), 
Ac 19??),—The OT instance is sufficiently explained 
by the context, That of Ac 19’? was a wrapper of 
coloured cotton, in shape and size resembling a 
bath-towel, worn by fishermen, potters, water- 
carriers, sawyers, etc., as a loin-cloth; worn also 
by grocers, bakers, carpenters, and craftsinen 
tat ae , ag a protection to their clothes from 

ust and stains, and as something to wipe their 
perspiring and soiled hands upon. St. Paul would 
wear an a. when making tent-cloth. The labori- 
ousness of his life at Ephesus for the support of 
himself and others is referred to in the farewell 
words at Miletus (Ac 20%). Handkerchiefs and 
aprons were chosen (Ac 19!) because they were 
light and portable, and of the same shape for all. 
The incident referred to is in intimate nereement 
with Oriental feeling. Superstition carries it to 

* Craik (English of Shakespeare, p. 147) points out that a. in 


the sense of prove or test is very frequent in Shaks. He quotes 
Z'wo Gent. of Verona, V. iv. 43— 


‘O, 'tis the curse of love, and still approved, 
When women cannot love where they’re beloved.’ 


And he says: ‘When Don Pedro in Much Ado about Nothing 
(1. i, 304) describes Benedick as ‘‘of approved valour,” the 
words cannot be understood as conveying any notion of what 
we now call approval or approbation; the meaning is mercly 
that he had proved his valour by his conduct.’ 
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disgusting excesses, as when the foam is taken from 
the lips of one fallen insensible after the Moslem 
religious dance (zikr), or when torches are frantic- 
ally lit from the holy fire at Jerusalem. But the 
underlying thought is that healing power being 
from above must prefer consecrated channels. 
G. M. MACKIE. 

APT has lost its orig. meaning of ‘ fitted,’ which 
has been taken up by the compound ‘adapted.’ 
This, however, is the meaning of apt in the Bible: 
2 K 2416 ‘allof them strong and a. for war’ ("DDD 'eY, ) 
1 Ch 7”; ‘a. to teach’ (d:daxrixds), 1 Ti 32, 2 Ti 2™. 

J. HASTINGS. 

AQUILA (‘AxvAas, ‘an eagle’).—The first mention 
which we have of Aquila in Scripture is in Ac 18?, 
where he is described as ‘a certain Jew... a man 
of Pontus by race.’ It has been conjectured that 
St. Luke here fell into a mistake, and should rather 
have described A. as belonging to the Pontian gens 
at Rome, a distinguished member of which bore 
the name of Pontius Aquila (see Cic. ad Fam, x. 
33; Suet. Jul. Ces. 78). But for this there is no 
warrant beyond the similarity of the names; while, 
as further confirming A.’s connexion with Pontus, 
we know that the A. who in the 2nd cent. trans- 
lated the OT into Greek was a native of that 
country (compare also Ac 2°, 1 P 1). Along with 
Priscilla or Prisca his wife (sce PRISCILLA), A. 
had taken up his abode in Rome, but had to flee 
owing to a decree of Claudius, in A.D. 52, expelling 
the Jews (Suct. Claud. 25 says, ‘ Judseos impulsore 
Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit.’ For 
the meaning to be attached to the passave, see 
Neander, Pian, I, p. 382, note 2; Hipittoot on 
Philippians, p. 16, note 1; Plumptre, Lidl, Studies, 
P 419). That the decree, however, did not remain 
ong in force, is proved by the mention of a number 
of Jews in Rome shortly afterwards (Ac 28!7), and 
by A.’sown return (Ko 16°). From Rome A. sought 
refuge in Corinth, where he received the apostle 
Paul on his second missionary journey.  [t has 
been debated whether A. had embraced Christianity 
before meeting Paul, or whether he owed his con- 
version to the apostle. Against the former view 
it is urged, thatif he had been a Christian at the 
time of Ac 18%, he would have been described by 
the common name of paéyr7s or disciple; against 
the latter, that if Paul had brought him to the 
truth, the fact would hardly have remained un. 
recorded, and further, that community of occupa- 
tion rather than community of belief is recall 
mentioned as having brought the two together. 
In the absence of fuller information it is impos- 
sible to decide the question with certainty; but 
the ready welcome which A. evidently accorded to 
one whom the bulk of his fellow-countrymen viewed 
with such disfavour as Paul, inclines us to the 
belief that when he came to Corinth he had at 
least accepted the first principles of the Christian 
faith, though his progress and growth in it he 
doubtless owed to the apostle. Tf so, he and his 
wife may be ranked as amongst the earliest 
members of the Christian Church at Rome; and it 
would be from them that Paul would learn those 
particulars regarding the state of that Church to 
which he afterwards refers in his Ep. (see Ro 18 
1617-), After about eighteen months’ intercourse 
in Corinth, A. and Priscilla accompanied Paul on 
his way to Syria, as far as Ephesus, where they 
remained behind to carry on the work, amongst 
those coming under their influence being Apollos 
(Ac 18°*), They were evidently still at E yes 
when 1 Co was written; and their house had come 
to be regarded as the meeting-place of one of those 
little groups of believers into which, without any 
definite organisation, the Church was then divided 
(1 Co 165 cf. Ro 16* 1). From Ephesus Aquila 
and Priscilla returned to Rome, partly perhaps on 
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account of some great danger they had run on 
Paul’s behalf, the warmth of the apostle’s greeting 
proving, further, the general esteem in which they 
were held (Ro 164). Eight years later we find 
them again at Ephesus (2 Ti 4’°). The frequency 
of these changes of abode has caused difficulty, 
but, apart from the fact that an itinerant hfe 
was strictly in accord with all that we know of 
the Jews of that day, what more natural than 
that A. and Priscilla should again desire to 
revisit the city whence they had been driven, as 
soon as it was safe to do so, even supposing they 
were not specially sent ey St. Paul to prepare 
for his own coming? (See Lightfoot, Philipmans, 
p. 176; Sanday and Headlam, déomans, p. xxvii 
and p. 418 {f.). 

After 2 Ti 4% A. is not again mentioned in 
Scripture, and the evidence of tradition regarding 
him is very scanty. G. MILLIGAN. 


AQUILA’S VERSION.—See VERSIONS (GREEK). 


AR (7x Dt 2°, comp. vy ‘city,’ or axio-ny Nu 21%, 
Is 15"), on the south bank of the river Arnon, on 
the northern border of the Moabite territory, 
situated in a pleasant valley where two branches 
of the river united (Nu 21" 22°8 ‘the city of Moab’ = 
Ar of Moab). It is possibly the same as Kerioth 
(Am 2%, Jer 484-4), It is also almost certainly 
referred to in Dt 2°8 as ‘the city that is by the 
river,’ AV, or rather, ‘in the valley,’ RV (Leb. 
bm, LXX ¢dpayé). The ruins of Rabbah, though 
often identified with Ar, lie, not on the banks of 
the Arnon, but at least 10 miles farther S., and 
represent a later city built after the old Ar had 
been destroyed by an carthquake in B.c. 342. 


LITRERATURE.—Driver, Deut. p 86 (on 29) and p. 45 (on 258) ; 
Dillmann on Nu 2115; Delitzsch on [Ta 151; Dietrich in Merx, 
Archiv, i. 820 ff.; Tristram, Land of Mvab, p. 1113 and see 
further under ARNON, KERIOTU, RABBAH, 

J. MACPHERSON. 


ARA (xwx).—A descendant of Asher (1 Ch 7%). 
See GENEALOGY. 


ARAB (398 ‘ambush’ (?)), Jos 15°2—A city of 
Judah in the mountains near Dumah. Perhaps 
the ruin kr Labiyah near Domeh. SIWP vol. ini. 
sheet xxi. C. R. CONDER. 


ARABAH (599 7).—This word occurs only once 
in the AV (Jos 18") in the description of the border 
of the lot of Benjainin; but in RV it has a more 
extended meaning, and is applied to at least a 
portion of the great valley (Wady el Arabah) 
which stretches from the Gulf of Akabah into the 
Jordanie basin. 41. In the former sense the name 
applies to the broad plain of alluvial land stretehine 
from the N. shore of the Dead Sea along the right 
bank of the Jordan for a distance of about 50 miles, 
and bounded on the W. by the broken line of steep 
slopes and precipitous cliffs which close in the valley 
from its junction with the Wady el Jéscleh south- 
wards to the heights of KuruntQl and the shore of the 
Dead Sea itself. The surface is composed of suc- 
cessive terraces of pypseous marl and loam, rising 
by steps from the river’s edge to a height of 600 
ft., and marking the successive levels at which 
the waters stood when they were receding to their 
present limits. Nearly all authorities are now 
agreed that the plain we are considering was the 
site of the doomed cities Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and afterwards of the Jericho of Joshua and the 
more modern city in the time of our Lord. The 
climate is tropical and the soil rich; and being 
abundantly supplied with water from the Wady el 
‘Anjah, the Kelt, and the Maékuk, with natural 
fountains such as the ‘Ain es Sultfn and ‘Ain Dok, 
it may well have deserved the title bestowed upon 
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it even in the days of Lot, ‘the garden of the 
Lord’ (Gn 13”) Near the banks of the Kelt is 
situated the miserable village of Er-Riha, probably 
the ancient Gilgal, surrounded by gardens producing 
lemons, oranges, bananas, figs, melons, and castor- 
oil trees. The copious spring of Es Sultan breaks 
out near the base of the limestone escarpment of 
Kuruntfl, and its waters are caught in a basin of 
solid masonry forming the ancient baths. The 
temperature of the water in the pool, taken on 15th 
January 1884, was 71° Fahr., but that of the spring 
itself is doubtless hivher. The locality is rich in 
natural history objects, especially birds, of which 
Tristram records the bulbul (Jos xanthopygius), 
the hopping-thrush (Crateropus chalybeus), the 
Indian blue kingfisher (Aleyon smyrnenszs), the sun- 
bird (Cinnyris osea), Tristram’s grakle (Amydrus 
tristrami), besides innumerable doves, swallows, 
and commoner species. 

2. In the latter sense the Wady el-Arabah corre- 
sponds to the ‘ Wilderness of Zin’ in part (Nu 
343), where it went up to the border of Edom on the 
FE. Its limits are stated above; and from the 
Gulf of Akabah to the Ghér the distance is about 
105 miles. At its S. end the Wady el-Arabah rises 
gradually from the shore of the Gulf of Akabah, 
lined by a grove of palins, for a distance of 50 miles, 
and with an averayve breadth of 5 miles; and at this 
point, nearly opposite Mount Hor, it attains its 
summit leve Bt apaeuxinincely) 723 ft. above that 
of the Red Sea, or 2015 ft. above that of the Dead 
Sea. 

On the E. the Arabah is bounded by the high 
escarpment of Edom (Mount Seir), often broken 
through by deep ravines which deseend from the 
table-land of the Arabian desert ; except along these 
ravines, the valley is almost destitute of herbage. 
On the W. side the Arabah is bounded by terraced 
cliffs of cretaceous limestone, along which the great 
waterless plateau of the Badiet et-Tih (Wilderness 
of Paran, Gn 2171, Nu 12!%) terminates. The 
floor of the Arabah is generally formed of gravel, 
blown-sand, or mud flats; and these are sometimes 
hidden beneath vast débdcles of shingle brought 
down by torrents from the heights above and spread 
fan-like over the sides of the valley at the entrance 
tothe ravines. The surface of the sandhills is often 
marked with the footprints of gazelles, and, to a 
smaller degree, of hyienas and leopards; and at 
intervals water can be had at springs or wells, of 
which the best known are the ‘Ain el-Ghudyfn and 
the “Ayun Ghurundel at the entrance to the valley 
of that name. 

Near the watershed (or saddle) at the limestone 
ridge of Er-Rishy the Arabah is contracted to a 
breadth of half a mile; but to the N. of this 
as it begins to descend towards the Dead Sea 
basin (the Ghor) it widens out to a breadth of 10 
miles, and follows the course of the principal stream, 
K}-Jeib, which receives numerous branches from the 
Kdomite mountains on the E. and the Badiet-et 
Tih on the W. These streams are fed by thunder- 
storms in the winter months; but the Jeib is prob- 
ably perennial; and along its banks, from the ‘Ain 
Abu Werideh for several miles, thickets of young 
palins, tamarisks, willows, and reeds line the course 
of the stream. At this spot, which is 24 miles from 
the banks of the Dead Sea, and at the level of the 
Mediterranean (1292 ft. above the Dead Sea), are 
to be found those remarkable lacustrine terraces of 
narl, sand, and gravel, with numerous semi-fossil 
shells of the genera Melanopsis and Melania, which 
attest the extent to which the waters of the Dead 
Sea had risen in the Pleistocene period. Other 


* The height of the watershed above the sea-lovel was deter- 
mined by Major Kitchener and Mr. Armstrong in 1883 to be 660 
ft., aud by M. Vignes tn 1880 to bo 240 métres, or 787 ft., mean 
728 it. ; or 2015 ft. above the surface of the Dead Sea. 
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terraces of marl are to be found at intervals as the 
traveller descends towards the margin of the Ghar ; 
and here the valley breaks off in a semicircular line 
of cliffs formed of sand, gravel, and marl, which 
encloses the Dead Sea shore, and scems to be re- 
ferred to in Jus 15° as the ‘ Ascent of Akrabbim.’ 

Geology.—The Jordan-Arabah depression owes 
its existence mainly to the presence of a line of 
‘fault,’ or fracture of the crust, which may be 
traced at intervals fron the G. of Akabah to the 
E. shore of the Dead Sea and onwards towards 
the base of Hermon. ‘This line follows closely the 
base of the Edomite escarpment, and its effect is to 
cause the forinations to be relatively elevated on 
the E. and depressed towards the W. Thus 
the cretaceous limestone (corresponding to the 
English chalk formation) which forms the crest of 
the Edomite escarpment and the plateau of the 
Arabian desert above Petra, at an elevation of 3000- 
4000 ft. above the valley, is brought down on 
the W. side of the same valley to its very floor at 
Er-Rishy, and forms (as stated above) that side of 
the valley throughout its whole length, breaking 
off in clifls of nearly horizontal strata. The more 
ancient rocks which lie at the base of the Moabite 
and Ldomite escarpment never reach the surface 
along the W. side of the Wady el-Arabah.* ‘These 
consist of red granite and gneiss, various meta- 
morphic schists, seamed by dykes of basalt, diorite, 
and porphyry; above which the carboniferous and 
cretaceous sandstones are piled in huge masses of 
nearly horizontal courses, the whole surmounted by 
the pale yellow beds of cretaceous limestone reach- 
ing to the sunuait of the escarpment. ‘The richness 
of the colouring of the cretaceous sandstones, vary- 
ing from orance through red to purple, has been a 
source of admiration to all travellers, particularly 
as itis displayed amonyst the ruined temples and 
tombs of the city of Petra.t 

Historical.—Lie Wady el Arabah appears to have 
been twice traversed by the Israelites: first on their 
way from Horeb to Kadesh Barnea, and afterwards 
when obliged to retrace their steps owing to the 
refusal of the king of Edom to allow them to pass 
through his land (Nu 202, Dt 28). No passave for the 
host by which to circumvent Mount Seir was practi- 
cable till they reached the stony pore of the Wady 
el Ithem, which enters the Arabah 4 miles N. of 
Akabah. Traversing this rough and glistering 
ravine under the rays of an almost vertical sun, it 
is not surprising that (as we read) ‘the soul of 
the people was much discouraged because of the 
way’ (Nu 21‘), In later times the Arabah became 
a caravan route from Arabia to Pal. and Syria. 
The fort and harbour of Akabah (Ezion - geber) 
now constitute an outpost for the Egyp. Govern- 
ment, beyond which its authority does not ex- 
tend; the Arabah, as well as the Arabian desert, 
being held by independent Arab chiefs.t 


Literature. — Burckhardt, Travels in Syria and the Holy 
Land, 1822; De Laborde, Voyage en Orient, 1828: Hull, Mount 
Seir, Sinar, and Western Palestine, 1889; ‘The Physical Geol. 
and Geog. of Arabia Petriwa,’ etc., in Mem. PEF, 1886; Lartet, 
Voyage d'Ezpluration de la Mer Morte, t. 3me, 1880; Robinson, 
BRP, 1855 ; Stanley, Sinat and Pal.5, 1860; Blankenkorn, ‘Ent- 
stehung u. Gesch. des Todten Meeres,’ in ZDL’V, 1896. 


Dean Stanley concurs with the view expressed 
above, that it wax through the Wady el Ithem (W. 
Ithm) that the Israelites passed on their way to 
Moab after their retreat from Edom (Sinai, p. 85). 

E. Huu. 


* Except at Rais ol-Mugry, close to W. shore of G. of Akabah. 

1 Stanley speaks of these colours as ‘ gorgeous,"—red passing 
into crimson, streaked with purple, yellow, and blue like a 
Persian carpet. Sinai, p. 87. 

} The head waters of the G. of Akabah are fringed by an 
extensive grove of the date palm (Phentz dactylifera), togethor 
with some specimens of the rarer doum palm (Hyphene Thebatca), 
which {is also found in Upper Egypt and on the banks of the 
Atbara. These trees are probably indigenous, as the old name 
of Akabah was ‘ Elath,’ which means a ‘grove of trees’ (Dt 2°). 


ARABIA (ay, ’Apafia), the name given by the Gr. 
geographers to the whole of the vast peninsula 
which lies between the mainlands of Asia and 
Africa. Of the application of the name in the 
Bible some account is given under ARABIAN ; 
this article will contain a brief account of the 
country itself, and of the references to it in the 
sacred books. 

1, GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY.—The shape of A. 
was compared by Vliny to that of Italy, but the 
breadth of the former is greater in comparison with 
its length ; the length of the W. canceling is about 
1800 miles, while its breadth is about 600 miles 
from the Red Sea to the Pers. Gulf. The Sin. 
yeninsula, which divides the Red Sea at its N. end 
into the Gulf of Suez on the W. and the Gulf of 
Akabah on the E., is ordinarily reckoned to A., of 
which the sea forms the boundary on the W.,5S., 
and I. sides. On the other hand, the N. limit is 
not so easily fixed. Some writers would draw an 
Wnapinary line from the head of the Gulf of Akabah 
to that of the Pers. Gulf; but this would cut the 
S. extremity of the Hamad, or stony plain which 
rises from the level of the Euphrates, and a little 
N. of 29° suddenly alters into Ne broken dunes of 
red sand called by modern writers Nefud. It seems 
best, therefore (with the most recent authorities), 
to extend the application of the name A. through- 
out the Hamad, making the Euphrates for the 
greater part of its course the N. boundary ; Syria, 


which sepurutes it) from the Mediterranean, 
forming, between about Jats. 32-36°, its E. 
neighbour. 


For an incalculable period the sea has been re- 
ceding from the Arabian coast, at a rate reckoned 
at 22 metres yearly. Hence the peninsula is, esp. 
on the W. and 8S. sides, fringed with lowlands, 
called by the Arabs 'Tihamah ; yet on parts of the 
I. coast the mountains rise directly from the sea. 
Of the long coast-line on the W. side, much is 
fringed with coral reefs, greatly endangering navi- 
gation. Between these and the shore in many 

laces a narrow passage allows only ships of small 
mirden to pass, The reefs commence in the Gulf of 
Akabah, where alone has their nature as yet been 
made the subject of minute investigation (see 
Valter, ‘Die Korall-riffen der Sinait. Halbinsel,’ 
Abhandl. d. Sachs. Akad., Math. Klasse, vol. xiv.). 
The inlets in the coast form not a few harbours, 
of which, however, owing to the paucity of towns 
in the interior, only a few are of any importance: 
Yanbo, the port of Medina; Jiddah, the port of 
Mecca ; Hodaida, the port of San‘a, on the W. 
coast; Aden on the S.; Mascat on the E. Of 
these, Aden perhaps is the same as the port which 
bears the name Eden in Ezk 27%, called Athene by 
Phiny, and Endaimon Arabia by the author of the 
Periplus; while Yanbo may be the "IauSla of 
Ptolemy. The rest were not known to the ancients, 
whose ports have for the most part disappeared 
with the advancing coast-line. of these, che chicf 
port of the incense country, Moscha according to 
the Periplus, Abissa Polis according to Ptolemy, 
has been recently identified by Mr. Theodore Bent 
(Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1895) with a creek two 
miles long and in parts one wide near the village 
of ‘Takha. Others that played an important part 
in ancient times, Leuke Kome, Charmotas or 
Charmutas, Okelis, Muza, and Cannel (Ezk J.c.), 
have been located with more or less certainty by 
Wellsted, Sprenger, Glaser, and other explorers. 
While the W. and 8. coasts are broken by no very 
striking penmsulas, the sea which lies between A. 
and Persia is divided by the peninsula which ends 
in Has Mesandum into the Pers. Gulf and the Sea 
of Oman, while the Pers. Gulf is again broken by 
the peninsula of Katar, to the W. of which lies the 
island of Bahrain, with the exception of Socotra 
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on the S. side, the most important of the islands 
which lie off Arabia. 

The geological character of A. is thus described by Mr. 
Doughty : ‘The constitntion of the Arabian peninsula appears 
to be a central stack of Plutonic rocks which are granited with 
traps and old basalts, whereupon are laid sandstones (continuous 
with those of Petra, and probably ‘‘ cretaceous”), and limestones 
(sometimes with flints) overlie the sandstones. Newer rocks are 
the volcanic, aid namely of the vast “harrahs”: the flint lund 
of gravel (upon limestone with flint veins) that is A. Petra, in 
which were found flint instruments (as those of Abbeville) by 
Mr. Doughty at Man, 1875; and ancient flood soil, block drift, 
loama or clays in the valleys and low grounds.’ 

The land won from the sea constitutes the low- 
lands (called by the Arabs Tihamah), which fringe 
the peninsula, and beyond which there rise ranges 
of mountains on all three sides. On the N. the 
great Nefud, which sneceeds to the stony plain, 
occupies the centre of the peninsula, with a ereatest 
breadth of 150 miles, and a preatest lenvth of 400 
miles. Of this wilderness of red sand the most 
accurate description has been given by W. H. 
Blunt (in Lady Blunt's Pilgrimage to Nezd, vol. ii. 
app. 1.) Kar greater, however, is the untrodden 
desert (Ahkaf) which cuts off Central A. from the FE. 
and S.E. provinces, ‘The sand of these wastes has 
peculiar properties, which, according to Blunt, render 
them us different from other deserts as a glacier is 
from a mass of snow. ‘To the S. of the former Nefnd 
rises the Jebel Aja, a red eranite range, stretching 
KE. by N. and W. by S. for some 100 miles, with a 
mean breadth of 10-15 miles, and rising to a height 
of 5600 ft. (Blunt, 2.c.). ‘To similar heights do the 
mountains rise which shut in the peninsula on the 
W. and E. sides; Wellsted gives the measurement 
6500 ft. for the peak of Mowilah (S. of the Gulf of 
Akabah), while 9000 ft. is the height of some 
portions of the Jebel Akhdar, or Green Mountains, 
which tower over Oman in the E. (according to the 
latest researches of Mr. Theodore Bent, Contemp. 
Kev. Dec. 1895). To the same height, according to 
W. B. Harris (A Journey through Yemen, 18), 
do the passes by which Yemen is entered from the 
S. rise in places: and if the measurements of this 
writer are correct, the plateau of central Yemen, 
in the 8.E., has an average altitude of 8000 ft. 
Farther to the KE. this southern range sinks till, 
where it separates the incense country from the 
desert (about 55° long. E. of Greenwich), its cleva- 
tion is not above 3000 ft. 

Between the mountains and the Nefud in North 
A. lies El-Hisma, the great sandstone country, 
described by Doughty as ‘a forest of square- 
built platform mountains, which rise to 2000 ft. 
above the plain; the heads may be 6000 ft. 
above sea-level.’ Between lat. 26° and 20° vast. 
tracts form what are called harrahs, beds of 
basalt, where the sandstone is covered with lava. 
The most northerly of these volcanic platforms, 
ealled‘Uwayrid, stretches for 100 miles in length, its 
middle point being about 120 miles from the Red 
Sea, It is thickly strewn with the craters of 
extinct volcanoes, so thickly that in places as 
many as thirty can be seen at once. The highest 
of these peaks, called Anaj, is 7600 ft. About lat. 
16° this phenomenon is repeated. We owe descrip- 
tions of 1t to Doughty and Glaser. 

Of the rivers of A. none are navigable; few are 
erennial, or reach the sea. Some such, however, 
1ave been marked in South A. by the travellers 
Wellsted and W. B. Harris. Most of them dis- 

appear in the sand at some part of their course. 
Instead of a river system there is a system of 
wadys, great receptacles for the water brought 
down by the mountains, of which the surface for 
large portions of the year is dry, but where water can 
be got by digging. Such in North A. is the Wady 
Sirhan, which bisects the country in a line parallel 
with the Euphrates; in Central A., the Wady el- 
Dawasir and Wady el-Rumiuah, N. and S. of 
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Yemamah respectively, both issuing in the Pers. 
Gulf—with the former of these, or with one great 
tributary of it, Glaser (Shizze, ii. p. 347) would 
identify the Biblical Pishon; and the Wady el- 
Hund, first traced by Doughty, which traverses 
the Hijaz, and issues in the Ked Sea. At Saihut 
(long. 51”), on the S. coast, there issues the Wady 
of Hadramaut, once probably an arm of the sea, 
which in its course of 100 miles receives a series of 
wadys that drain the mountains behind it; while 
the mountains of Yemen proper are drained by 
wadys culled Maur, Surdud, Siham, Kharid, etc., 
of which the course was traced by Glaser (‘Von 
Hodaida nach San‘a,’ in Petermann’s Audthedungen, 
18586). 

The claasica) wrilers divided A, into A, Felix, A. Petra, and 
A. Deserta. This division was bascd on the political condition 
of A, in the Ist cent. A.v., the first being free, the second 
Gnelisive of Idumia) subject to Rome, the third subject to 
Persia. Tn the native divisions different principles, as Sprenger 
(Alt. Geog. Arab, }. 9) has eee out, have been confused. 
According to a tradition which he quotes, Mohammed, standing 
at Tebuk (about 28° 0’, 37° 40’), said that all to the N. wags Sham 
(lit. the left, ordinarily used for Syria), all to the S. Yemen (the 
right), According to this, the name for the province of Mecca, 
HWijaz (lit. “the barrier’) would mean the land between Sham 


and Yemen. More probably it meant the ‘middle region’ 


between the lowlands and the vee (highlands). These last, 


then, are terms of physical geography ; and as those by whom 
they were applied had no accurate instruments for determinbig 
heights, it is natural that the limits of these provinces should be 
very inexactly fixed. According to Blunt (dc, i. 238qq.), Nee 
Ipeludes all the land that lies within the Nefuds, ‘the only 
doubt being whether it includes the Nefpds or not.’ The treble 
division, Hijaz, Nejd, and Yemen, would thus include all A, 
within the Tihanuas; Nejd itself being subdivided into seven 
provinces, Whose names need not be given here. Ordinarily, 
however, it is not customary to eatend the application of the 
name Yemen beyond 45° K, of Greenwich. Yet the name 
Hadramaut, applied in European maps to the vast region which 
extends hence to the 8.K. of the peninsula, has been shown by 
Wellsted and Bent to be properly applied to a wady about 100 
infleg ip longth. Great discrepancies exist as to the delinntation 
of the province of Oman on the E. side, which, according to 
Palgrave (7'ravels, ii, 255), ‘touches Hadramaut on the 8., and 
Katar, or at least ifs inunediate vicinity, on the N., forming a 
huge crescent, having the sea in front, and the vast desert of 
South A. for its background’; while the travellers Wellsted and 
Bent give the name a very limited application. 

ii. CLIMATE, FLORA, AND FAUNA.—The fertility 
of portions of Yemen is so great as to have become 
proverbial in antiquity; and the few modern 
travellers who have climbed the mountains which 
tower above the, coast, and have reached the table- 
lands beyond, speak with enthusiasm of the wealth 
of the soil, and the high degree of skill displayed 
by the natives in cultivating it. The greater part 
of the peninsula, however, is capable of punLoring 
but a small population. ‘Nothing like one-thirc 
of its surface,’ says one of the most capable ex- 
plorers, ‘is enltivated without irrigation, the task 
of extending which beyond the valleys and natural 
oases 1s a beyond the power of Turk or 
Arab. ast spaces of unchangeable and un- 
changing barrenness Sptens themselves over it. 
Joining themselves to these are larger and scarcely 
less dreary regions, ea Ul by precipitous monn- 
tains accessible only to the goat; by labyrinthine 
sandy ravines or gorges bearing only the hardiest 
shrubs; and by tepid cultivated palm-oases, thick 
with semi-tropical veyetation’ (Tweedie, 7'he 
Arabian Horse). Tt must be observed that even in 
Yemen, according to Glaser (Petermann’s Afittheil- 
ungen for 1884), cultivation even in this century 
has been steadily diminishing. Thus the plateaus 
between the basalt peaks were once cultivated, but 
are so no longer. Cultivation is indeed confined 
to the oases, which, of varying extent, enliven the 
stony eer and to the valleys which intersect: the 
central platean, ‘some broad, some narrow, some 
long and winding, some of little length, but almost 
all bordered with steep and sometimes precipitous 
banks, and looking as though they had been arti- 
ficially cut out of the limestone mountain’ (Pal- 
grave) In some of the more northerly oases 
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not only cereals, but fruits such as the plum, the 
pomevranate, the fig, the grevt citron, sour and sweet 
eae are cultivated, ‘The palin, which has been 
compared to the camel for its small need of water, 
is widely spread, and its dates form the staple food 
of the nomad population. No part of the country, 
however, except perhaps the desert called Ahkaf, 
is quite destitute of vegetation; this has been 
roved in the case of the Nefud by Blunt, and 
Joughty assures us that the harrahs form better 
Bedawin country than the sandstone. 

The flora and fauna of A. are still imperfectly 
known. Glaser (Von Houduida nach Sun‘a) states 
that he has himself collected out of Sonth A. more 
than a hundred specimens of animals and birds 
previously unknown. In the Nefud, Blunt ‘ascer- 
tained the existence of the ostrich, the leopard, the 
wolf, the fox, the hyana, the hare, the jerboa, the 
white antelope, ai the yazelle; and of the ibex 
and the marmot in Jebel Aja; of reptiles the 
Nefud boasts, by all accounts, the horned viper 
and the cobra, besides the harmless grey snake ; 
there are also immense numbers of lizards. Birds 
are less numerous... yet in the Nefud most of 
the common desert birds are found.’ Of animals 
the most characteristic of A. is) undoubtedly 
the camel, the ability of which to go without 
water ‘twenty-five days in winter and five in 
summer, working hard all the time,’ renders it of 
unique service in the desert; the ‘observations on 
the camel? in Baton Nolde’s Leise nach Inner- 
arabien, 1895, ch. vil., form the latest contribution 
to our knowledve of this creature, with which the 
early Arahian poets are found of parading their 
acquaintance. No less elaborate are their descrip- 
tions of the Arabinn horse, seen at its best in the 
highlands of Nejd, of which special studies have 
been made by many English travellers, and most 
recently by the English oflicer, Major-General 
‘Tweedie, who would scem to have proved that the 
home of this animal is elsewhere. ‘The ass is to be 
seen at his best in the province of Hasa, tu the 
N.W. of the Pers. Gulf. 

iii, Hisrory AND EtuNoLoay.—Of the history 
of A. during the period covered by O'T, little 1s 
known, since the records begin much: later. Some 
notices, however, have been collected by Assyri- 
ologists from the cuneiform inscriptions of cam- 
puigns in which the ‘Arabs’ were concerned. In 
$54, Shalmaneser HW. met in battle a confederation 
in which was ‘Gindibu the Arab’ with L000 camels. 
In the next century Tiglath-pileser 11. makes an 
expedition into A., and in the latter half of it we 
find Assyr. influence extending over the N.W. and 
K. of the peninsula; and in the following century 
many tribes which can be identified with more or less 
certainty as occupying localities in inner A. were 
defeated by Esathaddon at Bazu (Buz). From 
these inscriptions, interesting as they are, we 
learn, however, little more than the names of 
states and occasionally of kings, many of which 
offer easy Arab. etymologies. ‘Che peninsula might 
seem to have been occupied by a number of inde- 
pendent tribes, subordinate to no central authority, 
—a state of things to which the diftienlty of com- 


munication has ney frequently reduced it. Nor 
is much more light to be obtained from the 


elassical authors, who till the beginning of the 3rd 
cent. B.C. had only vague ideas about the penin- 
sula, Great collections of inscriptions have, how- 
ever, been made both in N. and 8. Arabia by Euro- 
pean scholars, esp. Arnaud, Halévy, and Glaser ; 
and although many of the most remarkable of 
these still await publication, the Arabian states, of 
which merely the names had been recorded by 
Pliny and Ptolemy, and of which only a vague 
tradition einige x the Arabs, have become 
far more familiar than Esty and something 
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has been learnt about their lines of kings, the 
extent of their territory, and their wars and 
alliances. ‘lo the Eng. travellers Wellsted and 
Cruttenden belongs the merit of having first called 
attention to the existence of the ruined cities in 
South A., whence the most important of these docu- 
ments have been brought. Of the nations thus 
rescued from oblivion the most important were the 
Mineans (the onyo of the Heb. records) and 
Sabieans, whose dialects differed in certain par- 
ticulars, while both had more in connuon with 
Heb. than with Arabic. A third monarchy, of 
which the indigenous name was Lihyan, has left 
traces of its existence and its langnage in North 
A., but far less distinct in their nature than those 
of the foriner two. 


The chief towns of the Minmans were Main, Karnau, and Yatil, 
all of themin South A.; yet the presence of Minwan inscriptions 
at El-Ula in North A. would scem to show that their power 
was not confined to the S. of the peninsula, and some scholars 
would extend it as far N.as Gaza. While LD. H. Muller would 
make the Minwan empire simultaneous with the Sabsaan, argu- 
nents are adduced by Glaser and Hommel which make it prob- 
able that the latter State was one of scveral that sprang 
out of the ruins of the Minman empire. Of these arguments, 
besides the greater antiquity of the Minwan character and 
dialect, may be noticed the fact that most of the names occurring 
in the Minwan inscriptions are prehistorical, while those in the 
Sabwan inscriptions can frequently be identified; that the 
Minwans are not mentioned in the Assyr. inscriptions, and must 
therefore have been powerful at an epoch prior te the inter- 
vontion of the Assyrians in the affairs of A. ; that whereas Saba 
is inentioned in some Minwan inscriptions, the Minwans are 
never mentioned jn those of Saba. It is urged, on the other 
hand, that the acquaintance with the Mina@ans shown by Gr. 
writers and in late parts of the Bible (1 Ch 441, Job 211 L.XX) is 
inconsistent with the hoary antiquity assigned them; to which 
the answer given by Glaser, that the classical writers are 
acquainted with them asa nation but not as an empire, is per- 
haps insufficient. The Minwan rule of El- Ula is thought to have 
extended over at least nine generations (Hominel, Aufeatze, 
p- 27); and the statement in Jg 101% (cf. 2 Ch 201), that the 
sraelites before they had kings had been saved from the Minzans, 
iinplies that their power extended farnorth, Like other Oriental 
States, it is probable that the power of Ma‘in varied greatly 
with the capacity of particular rulers; for, while from the 
Inscr. Halévy 504 it might appear that the Minwan king 
Waqah-il Yatha’ was 4 vassal of the king of Kataban, his son 
Il-yafa-Yathar was a great conqueror, who extended his rule 
over the whole region S. of Jauf froin FE. to W. Lastly, we may 
notice ag of yreat historical interest tho Inscr. Halévy 685, whic 
tells us of thelr successful resistance of an invasion of Saba and 
Haulan, and how their god Atthar saved them from trouble in 
a war that broke out between the king of the N. and the king 
of the 8. This invasion of Saba was, if Glaser‘s theory be 
correct, one of a series of attacks continued for a period of 200 
years, during which the princes of Saba were cndcavouring to 
undermine the Minwan power,—an end achieved (according to 
the saine scholar’s reckoning) about 820 B.¢. Both the inserip- 
tions and the Bible tell us more of Saba, the tribe whose kings 
were the chief power in the south of A,, till about A.p. 800 they 
yave Way to the Abyssiniang. Their capital was Marib (Mariaba 
of the classics), some 45 miles E. of Sana, famous for the great 
dam, the breaking of which was regarded by the Arab chroni- 
clers ag the immediate cause of the dechne of the Sabman 
empire (Sheba, Saba). The Sabitean empire was, without doubt, 
simultaneous with monarchies of Kataban, Hadramaut (with 
ity chief town Sahata), Raidan, and Habashah, all of which are 
mentioned as included in a treaty in an interesting inscrip- 
tion conunented on by Glaser (Die Abyssinier in Arabien, 
p. 68 ff.), and assigned by him to the 2nd cent. 8.c. Habashah, 
corresponding with the region now known as Mahra, was, 
according to the same author’s calculations, absorbed by 
Hadramant about a.p. 45; the Katabanian state (with Timna 
for its capital) was ruined at some time in the 2nd cent. u.c. 3 
und from an inscription of extraordinary interest, published on 
p. 118 of the work last quoted, we learn how the prince of Raidan 
and Minyar was defeated by the king of Saba in spite of the 
former’s alliance with Habashah, and from that time (K.c. 115?) 
the kings of Snba style themselves kings of Saba and of Raidan. 
When the Katabanians disappear froin the inscriptions, the 
Himyar (the Homeritw of the classical authors) come into 
prominence ; and at the commenceinent of our era the south of 
A. was shared by three monarchs, of Himyar, Wadramant, and 
Saba with Raidan. Aided by the Sassanians, the Himyara 
presently became all-powerful in South A. ; in the middle of the 
4th cent. the monument of Adulis tells us that the Sabsean 
power had been overthrown, and the Abyssinians became rulers 
of Yemen; in 878 the Arabs had made head against the 
Abyssinians, and indeed confined them to the Tihamah, but in 
525 the Abyssinians, with the countenance of the Byzantine 
empire, in a victorious campaign killed the king of the Mimyars. 


The condition of A., as represented by the 
authors of the inscriptions, is very different from 
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the nomad and patriarchal condition which we 
ordinarily associate with the name Arab, and 
which is certainly associated with it in the Bible. 
The Sabreans and Min:vans are people of fixed 
habitations; they build fortresses, and live in 
walled citics; they raise massive temples, and con- 
struct works of irrigation on @ grand scale. War 
forms only an occasional incident in their lives; 
the main source of their wealth is commerce; and 
besides agriculture, they carry on mining and 
manufactures. ‘Texts containing ‘ordres de police’ 
give evidence, says M. Halévy, ‘d’une haute per- 
fection d’organization civile, et da existence dun 
code pénal chez les Sabéens.’ Their inscriptions 
are, many of them, speciinens of the most finished 
workmanship, and show signs of the enltivation of 
other fine arts; nor can their civilisation be shown 
to have been derived from any other nation. Their 
Pantheon, says the same writer, was marvellously 
rich, and of prodigious varicly. ‘The temples of 
both the chief races were built east of the towns, 
which would point to the worship of the sun; yet 
this cannot be shown to have existed among the 
Minewans; neither do the Minean documents show 
the worship of Al-Makah, the chicf Sabrean deity. 
Common to both was the worship of Attar (the 
male Ashtoreth), who in Minwan texts appears in 
the two forms of ]prw and yay, which, in the opinion 
of O. H. Miler, mean the rising and setting sun. 
Two female deities, Wadd and Nikrah, interpreted 
by the saine writer as ‘Love’ and ‘Hate,’ also 
occupy an important place in the Minwean Pantheon. 

Yet from the nature of things civilisation of this 

kind can only have existed in Sonth A. and the 
oases; the life of the dwellers in the ‘black tents,’ 
as described by Burckhardt and Doughty in this 
century, must have existed from immemorial time 
in the desert. Several writers, indeed, suppose 
the difference between the nomad Arabs and the 
stationary Arabs to be one of race; and, strange 
as it may seem, the purest Arab blood is supposed 
to be found in the latter (@ribah); while the name 
of the former contains the idea of Arab by adoption 
(muta‘arriboh), Neither half of the Arab stock 
can be traced with any probability to any other 
country; and ethnologists are now with something 
like unanimity making A. the home of the whole 
Semitic race; and the emivrations of the Shammar 
and Anezah clans northwards in search of richer 
pasturage than the A" deserts afford, emiyrations 
which have taken place within the last century, 
represent the continuation of a series of similar 
waves of which the commencement 4s prehistorie, 
all brought about by the same causes, though not 
al! following the same direction. The fact that the 
names vy which they call their towns and villages, 
as well «s the natural features of their country, are 
all Arabic, and bear no trace of the memory of 
another home, is, as Gen. ‘l'weedie has pointed out, 
strikingly in favour of the theory viel: nakes the 
Arabs autocthonons, 

This antocthony naturally does not. exclude the 
resence of a certain Aaiitier of colonists. Four 
xreek colonics are mentioned by Pliny, Ampelone, 

Arethusa, Chalkis, and Larissa, of eich the first 
only seems capable of identification ; Glaser (Skizze, 
ii. 154) tries to find it on the coast of Hijaz. Being 
a Milesian colony, it must have been planted not 
later than the 6th cent. B.c. The unme Javan, 
mentioned in Ezk 27! in a context which points to 
A., is possibly to be interpreted of a Gr. colony in 
the peninsula; and the statement of Diodorus 
(iii. 43), that a tribe on the W. coast of A. culti- 
vated friendly relations with Greeks of Baotia and 
the Peloponnesus, may have been rightly connected 
with the existence of these colonies by Glaser (d.c. 
. 155). Jewish colonies also eH | in A. long 
fore the time of the Prophet Moliammed ; in the 


3rd and 4th cent. A.D. they would seem to have 
been favoured by the Persians in opposition to the 
Christian communities which had the support of 
the W. empire (Die Abyssinier in Arabien, p. 175). 


The ethnological tables of Gn would seem to take special note 
of the inhabitants of A., who are assiyned pisces in the human 
family in the following passages: Gn 107 (children of Cush), 
1022.23 (children of puen, 1025-30 (children of Eber), 2514 
(children of Abraham and Keturah), 251218 (Ishmaelites). The 
eminent explorer Carsten Niebuhr argued from the number of 
places in Yemen and Hadramaut mentioned by ‘ Moses’ in these 
places that the legislator must himself have travelled in the 
country ; but his attempts at identifying them do little towards 
confirining this proposition. More elaborate attempts have been 
mado in inore recent times, notably by Glaser in his Skizze, ii. 
314-470, without, however, producing many convincing results. 
The tables are not quite consistent, as the same names are 
assigned different pedigrees ; but this Glaser wonld account for 
hy supposing the tables compiled at different periods between 
the lith and the 6th cent. B.c. Some of the names, such us 
Sheba and Dedan, are known from other parts of Scripture, and 
are otherwise famous; a few, ée.g. Hadramaut (mo sn), can be 


identified with certainty; several, esp. Ophir and Havilah, are 
frequently mentioned in Scripture, but are difficult to localise. 
Most of the names, however, occur in these tables only ; and as 
we are qnite ignorant of the sources from which their coinpiler 
drew, endeavonrs to localisa thei would seem to have little 
scientific value. They doubtless signified to the compiler tribes 
or nations; but the ordinary rule for the interpretation of these 
patronymic pedigrees, according to which the fathers stand to 
the sons in the relation of genus to species, cannot be applied to 
them, Thuy the great nation of Sheba is called a son of Ramah 
(probably the Regma of Ptolemy, a town on the Pers. Gulf, 
Glaser, p. 252), which is co-ordinated with it in Ezk 2723, and 
Rta'mah itself ason of Cush. Still stranger is it that the patri- 
arch of the Arab nations, including Ophir and Hadramaut, 
Joktan, should have left so little trace in A. that Sprenger 
(Geog, p. 60) is fain to identify the name with Bishat Yakzan, a 
station on the incense road. Glaser, perbaps with greater 

robability, connects it with Katan, a town of Hadramaut, It 
19 probable, therefore, that these tables, so far from being exact, 
are as vague as might be expected in the case of so vast and in. 
explored a country. Even Saba, which we know to have been a 
powerful empire, is vaguely spoken of by the prophcts as 4 
distant country (Jer 629, J] 33), in NT as at the cnds of the earth 
(Mt 121, Lk 1141), 

iv. TRADE AND COMMERCE.—The chief import- 
ance of A. to the ancients lay in its exports, of 
which the most renowned was incense, a gui 
obtained from a certain tree by incisions made in 
the bark. ‘The country where this prodnet is culti- 
vated is a narrow strip of the 8. coast from about 
53-55° long. It. of Greenwich, its headquarters being 
the ancient city of Dafar (probably the 150 of Gn 
10°), After doubts had been cast even on the 
possibility of A. producing incense (see the excursus 
on thisin Ritter, Hrdhunde von A rabien), this region 
was visited by Mr. Theodore Bent in 1895, who 
described the industry in the Nineteenth Century 
for Oct. of that year. It is uncertain whether its 
cultivation ever extended over a much greater area 
than now. 

Sprenger (Geog. p. 299) regards the incense 
country as ‘the heart of the commerce of the 
ancient world,’ owing to the vast amount of it 
required for religions rites, and terms the Arahs, 
or, more nearly, the inhabitants of the incense 
country, ‘the founders of commerce as it existed 
in the ancient world.’ It is perhaps noteworthy 
that the verb ‘Arab’ and its derivatives are used 
in Heb. to signify ‘commerce.’ The incense traflic 
of A. is alluded to by all the ancient writers who: 
peas of that country, and it formed the basis of 
the per e wealth of the Sabeans, who regu- 
lated it with the utmost precision and severity (see 
Sprenger, d.c. pp. 269-303). Reference is made to 
this in the loens classicus for aucient commerce, 
Ezk 277, Other scents and spices are also men- 
tioned as Arabian exports; but we notice as interest- 
ing the observation of Glaser (d.c. p. 426), that the 

articular spices mentioned in Ezk 27)* as exported 

rom a place we have grounds for locating in South 
A. do not really grow there. Almost as famons as 
the incense was the Arabian gold. The gold used Dy 
Solomon for gilding the temple is stated (2 Ch 3°) 
to have come from Parwaim, which is plausibly 
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identified by Glaser (/.c. 347) with Sak-el-Farwain, 
a place mentioned by the Arabian geographer 
HWamdani, who has preserved many notices of gold 
mines at one time worked in Central A. (see 
Sprenger, pp. 49-63, and Glaser, p. 3471f). And 
since in Gn 10” Ophir, which by the time of the 
composition of the Bk of Job has become a synonym 
for gold, is called a son of Joktan, various scholars 
have attempted to localise that famous gold-pro- 
ducing region somewhere in Arabia; and there are 
still more forcible reasons for placing there the 
land of Havilah, ‘where is gold, and the gold of 
that land is good’ (Gn 2"), which Glaser has en- 
deavoured to identify with the province Yemamah. 
Precious stones, as well as gold and spices, were 
brought by the S. Arabian queen to Soloinen (1K 
107); and these are mentioned by Izk (27"*) as the 
merchandise of Saba. The exportation of iron 
from Uzal, if that be the right reading, and if the 
tradition which identifies Uzal with San‘a be cor- 
rect (Ezk 27!"), would avree with the fact that the 
steel of San‘a is still in high repute; moreover, 
Mr. Doughty found places in Central A. where iron 
might be worked with profit. [n the same passaye 
of Ezk, Kedar and North A. are made to del 
in cattle, and Dedan in horse-cloths. There is 
further mention in 27%, if the text be correct, of 
embroidered textures fin well-secured chests’ from 
Eden (and perhaps other S. Arabian ports). This 
would correspond with the hich state of civilisation 
which from the inscriptions we know theS, Arabians 
at early times to have attained. Sprenger, ZDJ/G 
xlii. 332, states that before the time of Islam leather 
was the chief export of Arabia. 
D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

ARABIAN.—This word is used in different senses, 
1. In [fs 13° and Jer 3? it stands for ‘an inhabitant 
of the desert or steppe’ (Heb. ‘39y from agw), with- 
out any indication of nationality. 

2. In the pre-exilic authors we read occa- 
sionally of a tribe called collectively ay, ren- 
dered in the EV ‘Arabia’ (1 KK 108, Jer 2574, 
Ezk 272). As the consonants of this word 
are the same as those cf the word rendered 
‘mingled people’ (Jer 25 ete.), and also of the 
word rendered ‘evening,’ it is not always certain 
which should be read, ‘Thus in Is 21 the word 
rendered in EV ‘Arabia’ should more probably be 
tr. ‘evening’; while in 2 Ch 9" the punctuation 
which signifies A. is substituted for the ‘mixed 
tribes’ intended by the punctuators of 1 K 10, 
These ‘ Arabians’ are also mentioned in the Assyr. 
inscriptions (see ARABIA), where the name of one 
of their kings is piven. Herodotus (iii. 5) also 
aa ofan Arabian king through whose territories 
the Pers. king Cambyses had to obtain a pass 
before he could cross the desert to Egypt; and the 
same historian gives us the name of a port on the 
Mediterranean belonging to the Arabs, of which 
the name (Tenysus) can be easily interpreted from 
the Arabic (cf. anisa), but of the existence of whick 
we possess no other notice. The Arabian territory, 
according to this author, was wedged in between 
lands belonging to the ‘Syrians.’ In the Bible 
this tribe is connected with Dedan and Kedar, and 
is probably therefore to be located in N. Arabia; 
the fact that it had a king makes it probable that 
it possessed some fixed habitations or towns, since 
that word is ordinarily associated with a royal 
residence. ‘The etymology of the name, like most 
names of nations, 1s hidden in obscurity. 

3. In the post-exilic records, where we meet with 
the word, it ordinarily signifies Nabatean. In 
2 Mac 58 we read of Aretas, the king of the Arabians ; 
now Aretas was the name of several of the Nabatiwean 
kings, as we know from their own inscriptions; 
and Procopius speaks of Petra as the capital of the 
Arabs, whereas it was famous as the capital of the 
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Nabatieans. The Romans, who from the time of 
the ill-starred expedition of A¢lius Gallus (R.c. 24), 
in which the Nabatisans were their allies against 
the Arabs, had good cause to distinguish the two 
races, do not often confuse them; yet both ' 
Diodorus and Procopinus (quoted by Quatremére) 
fallinto this mistake. By the term ‘Arabia,’ then, 
St. Paul (Gal 17 4%) probably means the territory 
of the Nabatxans, which in the period of their 


greatest piespen _extended from the Euphrates 
to the Red Sea. “One of their kings was the Aretas 


whose etlinarch in Damascus endcavoured to arrest 
St. Paul (2 Co 11°"). The misapplication of ethnic 
names is exceedinyly common; and in this context 
it may be noticed that in the Saban inscriptions 
the Sabseans distinguish themselves from the 
Arabians (jy; see J. Dérenbourg in CIS iv. fase. 
2, p. 93), with whom classical antiquity identified 
them. Perhaps ‘Nabatzan’ is the sense to be 
attached to the name ‘Arabian’ applied to 
Nehemiah’s opponent Geshem (Neh 2”), or Gashmu 
(Neh 6%), whose name in its Iatter form bears a 
genuinely Nabatwan appearance. The important 
part played by this race was first pomted out by 
Quatremtre in his Ktude sur les Nabatéens (1835), 
the results of which were condensed by Ritter in 
his Hrdkunde von Arabien (1816, i. p. LI1{h). The 
inscriptions discovered at Madain Salih by Mr. 
Doughty (Documents épigraph. recueil, dans le 
nord de VArabie, Paris, 1884), and recopied by 
Euting (Nabat. Inschrif. 1885), have thrown con- 
siderable light on their Janguage, institutions, and 
history. laving originally come from Mesopo- 
tamia, this tribe profited by the weakness of 
the last Bab. kings to seize Petra, the ancient 
capital of the Tdumiwans, The unique position of 
this fortress at the meeting-place of three great 
commercial routes was the source of the wealth 
which enabled them to attain a remarkable degree 
of civilisation and luxury. Their first appear- 
ance in history is in B.c. 312, when, according to 
Diodorus (xix. ch. 95 sqq.), they successfull 
resisted Atheniwus, the general sen against their 
fortress by Antigonus, king of Syria; their last in 
A.D. 106, when A. Petraa was turned into a Rom, 
province by Cornelius Palma. The possession of 
Damascus by Aretas Iv. (‘ Philopatris,’ mentioned 
in several of the Madain Salih inscriptions) is to 
be ascribed to a temporary arrangement of the 
emperor Gaius. The fact that the Nabatwan 
empire extended to El-Hijr, called afterwards 
Madain Salih, is certified for the time of Augustus 
by the Rom. records. The notices of the Naba- 
twans in ancient literature are put together by 
von Gutschmidt in the appendix to Euting’s Nabat- 
eische Inschriften. 

4 The employment of the name Arab for an 
inhabitant at any portion of the vast peninsula 
known to us as Arabia, begins somewhere in 
the 3rd cent. B.c., though the only trace of it in 
OT is in 2 Ch 21'8 where the ‘Arabians that are 
near the Ethiopians’ wonld seem naturally to refer 
to the neighbours of the Habashah, whom there are 
grounds for placing in the extreme S. of Yemen ; 
it is not, however, clear how these tribes could 
interfere in Jewish politics. In 2 Ch 267 God is 
said to have helped Uzziah against ‘the Arabians 
who dwelt in Gur-Baal,’ and the Minwans ; us this 
notice is not found in 2 K, its accuracy is open to 
suspicion ; moreover, the name Gur-Baal bears no 
trace of Arabian nomenclature, and only vague 
conjectures can be hazarded about its situation. 
Equally uncertain is the use of the name in 2 Ch 
17%, An Arab prince Zabdiel is mentioned in 
L Mac 117 as murdering the Syrian king Alexander 
Balas, who had taken refuge in ‘ Arabia’ ; and 
another Imalkux, or Iamblichus, as rearing the 
same Alexander’s son (11%). The residence of 
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these princes, according to Diodorus (Eccerpt. 32. 
1), was called ’Afal. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ARABIC YERSIONS.—Arab. VSS of the Bible 
have been made from various sources, chiefly Gr., 
Syr., and Coptic. It is, however, most improbable 
that any Christian Arab. literature is as old as the 
time of Mohammed. There were Christians in the 
Arab. kingdom of Ghassfin, E. of Damascus, and 
at Nejrin in S. Arabia, but, to judjro from our very 
scanty historical information about the progress of 
the Church in these regions, the ecclesiastical lan- 
guage was Syriac.” It was not till after the success 
of the Koran had made Arabie into a literary lan- 

uage, and the conquests of Islam had turned 
arge portions of Christian Syria and Egypt into 
Arabic-speaking provinces, that the need of trans- 
lations of Scripture in the Arabic vernacular was 
really felt. 

The extant forms of NT in Arabie are best 
divided according to the languages from which 
they are derived. Thus we have—(i.) translations 
from the Syriac; (ii.) translations directly from 
the Greek; (iii.) translations from the Coptic; 
at alater period we have also (iv.) celectic com- 
binations of the first three classes. It will be con- 
seuent to take the various divisions of NT separ- 
ately. 

THE Four Gospx.is,—(i.) 7'rs. from the Syr.—The 
oldest representative of this class, perhaps the 
oldest monument of Arab. Christianity, is the tr. 
of the Gospels in a MS formerly belonging to the 
Convent of Mar Saba near Jerus., now Cod. Vati- 
canus Areb. 13, called by Tischendorf arvat (Greg. 
cod. 101), and generally assigned to the 8th 
cent.t From some Gr, Jambies at the end of the 
MS we learn that it originally belonved to a certain 
Daniel of Emesa, and contained the Psalter, the 
Gospels, the Acts, and all the Epp. ; of these only 
fragments of the ele and the Pauline Epp. 
now remain. The style is somewhat paraphrastic, 
but internal evidence conclusively shows that the 
Gospels have been tr. not directly from the Gr., 
but from the Syriac Vulgate (Peshitta).§ 

This free tr. from the Syr. Vulg. was probably 
made in some locality where Syr. had been the 
ecclesiastical language, and seems to have been 


"Ibn Ishfc about the middle of the 8th cent. a.p. (Wusten- 
feld’s Zbn Hisham, p. 160) quotes Jn 155-16! as a prophecy con- 
cerning Mohammed ; but the words are only a rough rendering 
from the ‘ Palestinian’ Syr. version, not, a quotation from an 
already existing Arab. tr. See Guidi, Kup. p. 6. 

t The only accurate description of Vat. Arab. 18 fa in Guidi, 
Evy. p. 8. Considerable extracts from the MS are given in 
Scholz, Krit. Retse, pp. 118-124. 

¢ Mt 1027-middle of 26, Mk 510-1688, Lik 7-bepinning of 10. 

§ K.g. in the account of the Temptation (Lk 41-12), Syr. Vulg. 
and ar. vat exactly agree in the names of the Evil One. 
In vv. 8 and 13 6 dseBorce iy rendered by Syr. Vulg. ‘the 


Accuser’; ar. vat has Shar ‘the Slanderer,’ and in v.} 
e 1st Nau! ‘the calumniating Slauderer’ (for the 
rendering ot (\lasall see 2 Ti st in all Arab, VSS). But 


in v.5 Syr. Vulg. has ‘Satan,’ so ar. vat. has clanadl. 
The Arab. VSS not derived from the Syr. have in all these 


passages Ga! (=d:@ Boros), but in v.8 they insert 


chats L to render the Gr. caravz, a word here omitted 


by both Syr. Vulg. and ar. vat. 

It is worth noticing in this connexion that Syr. Vulg. and 
ar. vat alone among critical authorities agree in inserting the 
name ‘ Jesus’ in Lk 417. : 

Ar. vat has been wrongly cited (¢.g. by Tischendorf) as 
omitting the ‘last twelve verses’ of Mk. It is owing to acci- 
dental loss of leaves that the MS breaks off just before the end 


of Mk 168, thus: LUIS Lng Lae ond Ya, 


as Prof. Quidi has been kind enough to ascertain for this article. 


soon discarded at Mar Saba for a more literal version 
made directly from the Greek. In other words, the 
Gospel text of ar. vat was already obsolete by the 
Oth cent. A.D. No other Arabic version can claim 
such a high antiquity. * 

Another tr. from the Syr. Vulg. is found in cod. 
Tisch. 12 at Leipzig (Greg. ont 75), a bilingual 
Syr.-Arab, MS of the lUth cent., brought to 
Europe by Tischendorf from the Syrian Convent of 
St. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian desert. A few 
leaves are at the British Museum (addi. 14467). 
This MS has been fully described by Gildemeister. 
The tr. keeps closely to Syr. Vulg., but some 
renderings recall the phraseology of ar. vat, e.g. 


eb a Uw in Mt 10° for ‘is not worthy 


of me.’ This idiomatic phrase is not used in the 
later Arab. VSS. 

Here may be noticed the Arab. VS of Tatian’s 
Dintessaron, which has been edited in full from 
two MSS at Rome by Ciasca (Eng. tr. by Hamlyn 
Hill) ‘This VS was made, in the cars part of 
the llth cent., by the well-known scholar Abwl 
Faraj ibn et-Tayyib from a form of the Syriac 
Diatessaron in whieh the text had been almost 
wholly assimilated to Syr. Vulg. It is therefore 
nearly worthless as an authority for the text, 
though most valuable for recovering the arrange- 
ment of Tatian’s Harmony. 

(ii.) Trs. fromthe Gr.—An Arab. tr. made direct] 
from the Gr. appears in some MSS of the 9th 
cent., such as cod. K, ii. 31, in the Propaganda at 
Rome, and the frayments of Tischendort’s ‘ Lec- 
tionary’ now at Leipzig (Greg. cod. 76). Both 
MSS come from Mar Saba.t Very similar to these 
is the Sinai MS Arad. 75.t These MSS have the 
Gr. r{rAor and liturgical notes. ‘They are perhaps 
ultimately derived from a bilingual Gr.-Arab. 
uncial MS generally quoted as 64, of which only 
four leaves remain, one in its original home at the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mt. Sinai, and three in 
the collection of Bp. Porphyry.§ 

(iii) Irs. from the Coptic.—Most MSS of the Copt. 
(Bohairic) N'T are accompanied by an Arab. VS. 
Among these cod. Vat. Copt. 9, written in 1202 
A.D. (Greg. cod. Copt. 30) seems to have been used 
as a kind of standard text.{} We shall see later on 
that the text of this MS is the ultimate source of 
all the printed edd. of the Gospels in Arabic. 

(iv.) The two Eelectic Revisions.—None of the 
Arab. texty hitherto considered have been in any 
sense an official VS, and they present all the con- 
fusing variety natural in such independent pro- 
ductions. ‘The need of a more fixed type, and one 
which took account of all three preat national 
Vulgates of the E.,—the Gr., the Syr., and the 
Copt.,—was felt by the 13th cont., ce avoated in 
Egypt, where Arabic had quite supplanted the 
native dialect. 

The first revised ed. of this kind was made about 
1250 A.D. at Alexandria by Hibat Allfh ibnel-‘AssAl. 
This work, of which several MSS survive, consists 
of a revised text of the Gospels with various read- 
ings from the Gr., the Syr., and the Copt.7 It 
was, however, found too cumbrous for a popular 
VS, and towards the end of the 13th cent. was 


*Some of the missing portions of ar. vat in Mt have been 
supplied in a hand of the 10th cent. Froin the style and 
vocabulary they seem to have been copied from the original MS 
before the leaves were lost. 

t Guidi, Evv. pp. 9,10; ZDMG@ viil. 585. 
ments of this VS, see Guidi, Hvv. pp. 11, 12. 

$ Mrs. Gibson, Cal. of Arab. M. ge frontispiece. 

§ The Arab. text of the Sinai leaf is printed by Dr. Rendel 
Harris in Mre. Lewis’ Cat. of Syr. MSS, Appx. p. 105. It seeina 
to be the conjugate of one of Kp. Porphyry’s leaves. 

| Guidi, Kuv. pp. 17, 23. 

¥ For details of Ibn el-‘AssAl’s work, see Guidi, Hvv. pp, 18-22, 
and Prof. Macdonald in Hartford Seminary Record, April 1893. 
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superseded by the modern ‘ Alex. Vulgate.’ This 
is little more than the text of Vat. Cont. 9, filled 
out by inserting from the Syr. or the Gr. those 
numerous passaves where the ancient Copt. VS 
did not contain words found in Syr. Vulg. and in 
the Gr. text of the Middle Ages. In many MSS 
of this Alex. Vulg. (ar. alex.) these passages are 
indicated by marginal notes.* 

Besides these main types of text there are 
several later MSS of the Gospels in Arabic in 
which the Janguage has been corrected or em- 
bellished. Guidi (Evy. p. 29) also mentions some 
late MSS from Spain which appear to present a 
tr. of the Latin Vuleate. 

The printed edd. of the Gospels in Arabic are all 
forms of the Alex. Vule. Of these the ehief are the 
Rom. ed. of 1591, the ed. of Erpenius (Leyden, 
1616), and Lagarde’s ed. of the Vienna MS (Greg. 
cod. 36). ‘The last is the only ed. containing the 
marginal notes which belung to ar, alex. Some 
edd. of Syr. Vulg. for usc among the Maronites, of 
which the most accessible is the Paris reprint of 
1824, contain also a Carshant VS (ar. carsh). This, 
however, ix simply ar. alex. slightly modified to 
suit the Peshitta. 

THE PAULINE EPIsrLes.—(i.) Zrs. from the Gr. 
of the fourteen Epp. of St. Paul are found in 
ar, val (Sth or Oth cent., see above), and in a 
Sinai MS (ar. stn.-Paul) of the 9th ecent., the 
text of which was published by Mrs. Gibson in 
18994. Ar. waé has the so-cerled ‘Euthahan’ 
sections, ete. tf; ar. sin, which is quite independent 
of ar. vat, is remarkable for having no ‘ Muthahan’ 
matter, but nevertheless it represents the late An- 
tiochian text mixed with a few good readings.t 

(ii.) A Vr. from the Syr. is found ina MS now at 
St. Petersburg (Grey. cod. 134), brought by Ti- 
schendorf ‘from the Ii.’ It is dated 892 A.b., and 
appears to have been rendered from «a Nestorian 
copy of the Peshitté,g but with glosses and addi- 
tions like the Gospel text in ar. vat. From the 
VS found in this MS (ar, pet) is ultimately derived 
that of the printed edd. of Erpenius, and the Car- 
shont ed. of 1824. The latter agrees very closely 
with B. M. Hrrl. 5474 (dated 1288 A.b.). 

THE ACTS AND CATHOLIC EPISTLES. —No direct 
Arab. tr. from the Gr. is known for the Acts and 
major Cath. Epp. The chief edd. (ar. erp and ar. 
carsh) seem to be, as in the Gospels, an celectic 
mixture of the Copt., the Gr., and the Syr. In the 
disputed Cath. Epp., which had no place in the 


* Guidi, vv. pp. 22-24. Ile also points out (p. 35 ff.) the highly 
important fact that the late text fromm which most MSS of the 
Eth. VS have been corrupted is noue other than ar. alex. 

t For Ro (Scholz, Krit. Reise, p. 122) the numbers are: 
6 sect., 19 capp., 34 (etc) quot. from OT, and 920. atich?, 
Scholz also transeribes the whole of Philem and a few other 
passages. As ar. vat has been wrongly quoted in t Tim 316 for 


60s, I give the whole passaye (from Scholz): paw wy! in, 
rdamadh ssl coal pdlas gb ANT ats 


The fact that the two dots of y are never written In this MS 
4G 7 


seeing to have prevented Schol froin recognising that diva. 


all simply represents «aoet8uae. Scholz’s text has ys) 
t 


(for usou}). 


$} See, ae Ro 165, Gal 615, 

8 See ZDAG viii. 584; Delitzsch, Mebrder, pp. 764-768, who 
quotes the extraordinary rendering of ar. pet in He 29: and 
80 he without God, who had united Himself with him as a 
temple, tasted death for allmen. The variant yepis Hiod is not. 
found in Syr. Vuly. except in Nestorian copies. In ar. erp this 
Is emended to express yepits Usou, ond in ar. carsh we have ‘God 
by ITia grace,’ as Syr. Vulg. Sce Gildemeister, p. 1 (n.), who 
brings forward He 68 as another instance where ar. erp and ar, 
carsh have a corruption of the text of ar. pet. 
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Peshitta (2 P, 2and 3 Jn, Jude), the tr. appears 
to have been made direetly from the Greek. 

A tr. from the Syr. of Ac and all seven Cath. 
Epp. (in the Gr. order) is found in a 9th cent. 
velluun MS at Sinai (Mrs. Gibson’s Cat., No. 154). 
In this text, while the other parts are from Syr. 
Vulg., the disputed Cath. Epp. are translated from 
the Pocockian VS (Syr. odl.), now penerully 
printed in edd. of Syr. Vulg., and which is prob- 
ably a fragment of the Philoxenian VS before its 
revision by Thomas of Harkel.* This MS is thus 

erhaps the oldest witness for Syr. bodl., though 
it does not contain the purest text. 

TH APOCALYPSE.—~-The Apoc. was not a canoni- 
cal book among the IE. Churches; the Arab. VSS, 
therefore, vary greatly. Ar. erp is here perhaps 
a combination of the Gr. and the Copt. Ar. carsh 
contains some peculiar double renderings (e.g. 
Rev 1° 4), but their source is not very clear. It is 
not a tr. of the printed Syr. text. 

THE OLD 'TESTAMENT.-—Arab, VSS of OT fall 
under four heads, viz. trs. from the Gr., from the 
Syr., from the Heb., and from the Sam. Of these 
the yreater bulk still remains in unexamined MSS, 
only a portion of the various sources having been 
printed. ‘The great Paris Polyylott contains a 
complete Arab. text of the whole OT except the 
Apocr., and this text has been repeated with minor 
variations in Walton’s Polyglott and in the New. 
castle ed. of I811, bul it presents a singularly 
mixed toxt. The Pent. is the version of Sa'adya 
(see below). Jos is also from the Heb., but it does 
not directly appear that Sa‘adya was the translator. 
Je, 5, K, and Ch are all from the Peshitt4, as is also 
the Book of Job. The Prophets, Psalms, and Pro. 
verbs are from the Greek, the Prophets being a 
tr. made by a priest of Alexandria from a good 
uncial MS resembling cod. A. This curious jumble 
rests upon an Egyp, MS of the 16th cent. used by 
the editors of the Polyglott(see Cornill’s Hzechiel and 
Slane’s Cut, des. ALSS arabes de la Bibl. Nat. p. 1). 

Of the trs. from the Peshitt& there cre several 
MSS. The Psalter was printed in Carshfinit by 
the Maronites in 1610 at a convent in the WAdy 
Qazhayya (‘Psulterium qizhayyensis’), and re- 
printed by Lagarde. Some lacune in the Paris 
Polyglott (Cornill enumerates Ezk 11!2 134 Q46b-27 
2797 4217-19) are supplied in Walton from an Oxford 
MS of this class. 

There are also MSS containing a tr. from the 
Copt. VS of the LXX. Of this Lagarde has pub- 
lished Job (Psalterium, etc., 1876). An ed. of the 
Psalter and Cant. with critical notes similar to 
the work of [bn-el-‘Assfl (see above), is to be found 
in B. M. Arund. Or. 15. 

Several MSS present an Arab. tr. made from 
the Sam. Pent. Specimens (inel. Ex 3, 4) are to be 
found ina Progranun by van Vioten, Leyden, 1803. 
‘The best MS is probably that in the Cambridge 
University Library (addé. 714). 

The Arab. tr. of certain books of OT made direct 
from the original Web. have an interest of their 
own for the history of interpretation, though they 
almost invariably conform strictly to the MT, 
Most of these trs. are from the pen of Sa'adya 
(ayo, Ar. Xian) the Ga’in, a learned Rabbi, born 
in the Fayyfm in Upper Egypt (A.p. 892-942), 
His Biblical trs. have yeeR pilliligtied as follows: 
the Pent. at Constantinople in 1546, and avain in 
the Polyglotts (see above) ; Is. by Paulus, 1790-91 ; + 
Cant. by Merx, 1882; Pr. capp. 1-9, by Bondi, 1888 ; 
Job, by Cohn, 1889. In addition to these there is 
the tr. of Josin the Polyglotts mentioned above. 
Other VSS from the Heb., such as that in the 


* Gwynn, Trang. of R. Irish Acad. xxx. pp. 875, 876. 

t ‘ Very faulty.. . . Solomon Munk made important contribu: 
tions to @ more accurate text in vol. ix. of Cohen's great Bible 
(Paris, 18388)’: Cheyne’s Zaaiah, vol. il. p. 260. 
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lI7th cent. MS of the Pent., Ps and Dn, in B. 
M. Harl. 5505, seem rather to belong to the era 
of modern trs. 


Literatere.— Critica Discussions. — Guidi, Le Traduzioni 
degli Evangehit in Araba e in Kliopico (Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei, anno cclxxxv.), Rome, 1888—the one indispensable work 
fora general view of Arabic VSS; Gildemeister, De Kvangeliis 
in Arabicum e Simplict Syriaca translatis, Bonn, 18656— 
contains an account of the Leipzig MS, together with much 
valuable information about the printed edd. of the Arab. Gos- 
pels; Cornill, Hzechiel, aS 1886, Introd. pp. 49-57—con- 
taing a careful investigation of the texts of the Polyglotts so far 
ag concerns Ezekiel. [De Sacy, Mém. de? Académie dea Inscrip- 
tions, tom. xlix. anc. série. On Arab. VSS of the Pent.) 

PUBLISHED TEXTS.—Qregory, Prolegomena to Tisch. N.T., Leip- 
zig, 1894, contains a useful list of all the then known Arab. MSS 
of NT. Care must, however, be taken to look for the bilingual 
MSS under the other language. Amony the various catalogues 
of public libraries I have found the British Museum Cataloyue 
(compiled by Cureton, 1846) especially valuable for the length 
and number of extracts from the MSS. For tne O'T.—Paris 
Polyglott (see above, p. 137>); Walton's Polyglott, London, 1652, 
the Arab. repeated in the Newcastle ed. of 1811; Lagarde, 
Pesalt., fob, Prov., Arabice, Gottingen, 1876—contains three VSS 
of the Ps from the Gr. and the ‘ Psalteriurm QNzhayyensis’ from 
the PeshittA, a VS of Job from the Copt., and Job and Pr from 
the Paris Polyylott. (For Sa‘adya, see the edd. enumerated on 


p. 1876.) For tia NT.—Zd. Princeps, Rome, 1591 (repent 


1619, 1774), with a Lat. tr. by Antonius (etc) Sionita ; 
Erpenius, Leyden, 1616 (=ar. erp); Ld. of the Polyglotta (re- 
eated in the Newcastle cd. of 1811); Hd. Carshunica, Rome, 
703 (repeated in the Paris ed. of 1824 issued under the super- 
vision of de Sacy=ar. carsh); Layarde, Die vier Evangelien 
arabiach, Leipzig, 1864 (see p. 1379); Scholz, Bibliach-Kritische 
Reise, Leipzig, 1823: pp. 118-124 contain considerable extracts 
from ar. vat (see pp. 1364, 137); Gibson (Mrs.), Studia Sinattica, ii., 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1894, contains the text of ar. sin.-Paul.; 
Stud. Sin. i. Appx. p. 105, contains the Sinai leaf of @b; Studd. 
Sin, iil., Mrontisptece, contains a page of ar. sin. 76 (sce p. 1374): 
Delitzach, Hebraer, Appx. v. (pp. 764-769), containg extracts from 
ar, pet.-Paul (see p. 187»), ; 

THe DIATESSARON (sce p. 136).—Ciasea, Tatiant Evangeliorum 
Harmoniae Arabice, Rome, 1888; Hill, Zhe Karliest Life of 
Christ, Edinburgh, 1894. F. C. BURKIYrT. 


ARAD (73).-—-A Benjamite who helped to put to 
flight the inhabitants of Gath (1 Ch 8%), 


ARAD (77v).—. city of one of the kings of the 
Canaanites, assigned to the tribe of Judah (Jos 
124), on the north-west border of the wilderness 
of Judah, to which are (if the present text be 
correct) a family of Kenites migrated from Jericho 
(Jv 16), [t has been identified with certain ruins 
on the top of a hill, Tell ‘Arad, about 16 miles 
south of ILebron, on the plateau to the south of the 
Dead Sea. Eusebius an Jerome deseribe Arad as 
20 Roman miles south of Hebron in the wilderness 
of Kadesh. The king of Arad fought against the 
Israelites as they were turning away from the south 
of Palestine, but was defeated at Hormah (Nu 2U) 
33”). In these passages in Nu where the RV, 
avreeably to the Heb. text, reads ‘king of Arad,’ 
the AV less happily renders ‘king Arad.’ 

L'iRRATURR.—Robinson, BAP? ij. 101, 201; SWP iif. 403, 415: 
Budus, Richt. u. Sam. otf.; Moore, Judges, 82¢f. 

J. M ACPILERSON, 

ARADUS ("Apados), 1 Mac 15%.—The Greek form 
of the Heb. Arvad (wh. see). 


ARAH (mx ‘traveller’ ?).—1. In the genealogy of 
Asher, 1 Ch 7%, 2. His family returned with 
Zerubbabel, Ezr 25, Neh 68 7 1 Es 54, See 
GENEALOGY. H. A, WIITE. 


ARAM, ARAMAEANS (ox, Xvpo, Syri. AV 
‘Syrians’ and ‘Syria’). -In Gn 102% Aram is 
the son of Shem, and father of Uz, Hul, Gether, 
and Mash, the last of which is Arabia Petriva, the 
Mas of the cuneiform inscriptions (cf. Gn 25%), 
In Gn 227 Aram is the son of Kemuel, the 
son of Nahor, the two elder brothers of Kemuel 
being Uz(AV Huz) and Buz (Bazu in the Assyr. 
texts). 

In the OT Arain includes the northern part of 
Mesopotamia, Syria as far south as the borders 
of Pal., and the larger part of Arabia Petraa. 


ARAM, ARAM/EANS 


The inhabitants of this region were mainly of 
Sem. origin, and spoke a Sem. language, which, 
with its dialects, is known ag Aramaic. In some 
parts of it, however, as at Kadesh on the Orontes, 
near the lake of Homs, and at Carchemish (now 
Jerablas or Jerabis) on the Euphrates, the Hittites 
had occupied the country; and on the eastern 
bank of the Euphrates, in the neighbourhood of 
Carchemish, the powerful kingdom of Mitanni was 
established, with a language of a very peculiar type. 
An Aram. dialect was spoken by the Nabatwans 
of Petra, and it is probable that the [shmaelite 
tribes must be classed as Arammans. 

In the Assyr. inscriptions the name appears as 
Aramu, Arwnu, and Arimu, as well as Arma. In 
a text of ‘Tiglath-pileser 1. (B.c. 1100) the waters 
on the east side of the Euphrates and westward 
of Harran are termed mami mat Armd, ‘the 
waters of the land of the Arammwans.’  Assur- 
hazir-pal 111. (B.C. 883-823) states that he restored 
to Assyria certain cities which a former Assyr. king 
had fortified in the land of Nahri, towards the sources 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and of which the 
‘Arumu’ had taken possession. Among the 
Aramm@an princes whom he subdued here were 
Ammi-baal and Bur-Hadad, awe. Bar-Hadad or 
Ben-Hadad. There were many Aramian tribes in 
Babylonia (Pukuduor Pekod, Nabatu or Nabatawans, 
Rivua, ete.) who lived under sheikhs on the banks 
of the ‘Tigris and Euphrates as well as on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf They were partly traders, 
partly pastoral nomads, and were collectively ealled 
Arumu. The Assyrians never gave the name to the 
populations westward of the Euphrates, who were 
included under the general titles of Hittites and 
Amorites, , 

In the O'T, on the contrary, the name is applied 
to the inhubitants of Syria as well as to those of 
Mesopotamia. The different Aramean districts or 
states are distinguished by special titles. Meso- 
potamia is known as Aram-naharaim, ‘Aram of 
the two rivers,’ Tigris and Kuphrates. It corre- 
sponds in part to the Nahrima of the Egyp. in- 
scriptions, thouch the latter term went the 
district between the Euphrates and Orontes, 
as well as the kingdom of Mitanni on the eastern 
side of the Luphrates. In the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, however, it is confined to Mitanni. 
The Assyr. country of Nahri lay in a different 
direction, in the mountains of S. Armenia. 
Cushan - rishathaim, king of Araim-naharaim 
(AV Mesopotamia), who oppressed the Israelites 
for eight years shortly after their entrance into 
Canaan (Jg 3°), was a king of Mitanni. We learn 
from the Tel cl-Amarna tablets that in the 15th 
cent, B.C. the kings of Mitanni or ‘Nahrima’ 
had already interfered in the affairs of Palestine, 
and had intermarricd with the royal family of 
Egypt. The ole of Mitanni accompanied the 
northern hordes who attacked Egypt in the reign 
of Ramses I. (¢e B.C. 1200); and as the king of 
Mitanni is not named among the conquered in- 
vaders, it is probable that he did not actually enter 
Egypt, but remained behind in Canaan. This 
would have been just before the Israclitish conquest 
of that country, and would throw light on the 
presence there of Cushan-rishathaim. 

In certain passages of the Pent. assumed to 
belong to P (Gn 25% 9825-7 3718 3318 35% 28 497), 
the name of Aram-naharaim as applied to the 
northern part of Mesopotamia is replaced b 
Pad[dJan-aram, of which S’déh 'Ardm, ‘the 
field of Aram,’ in Hos 121, is supposed to be a 
translation. Paddan is the same word as the 
Syr. and Arab. padddn, a measure of land which 
can be ‘ aleaeted? by oxen in a day, and is found 
in Assyrian under the form of paddnu. 
explained in the cuneiform 


Padanu is 
lexical tablets as 
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meaning ‘field’ or ‘garden’ (WAT ii. 62. 33), 
from a root which signifies to ‘cleave’ or ‘plough’ 
the ground. It is also brought into connexion 
with kharrdnu, ‘a high-road,’ whence the name of 
Harran (Gn_ 115! 28! 27), and is the equivalent 
of a Sumerian word signifying ‘foot’ or ‘plain,’ 
which was used to denote ‘the land of the Amor- 
ites’ (WATii. 50. 59). Anearly king of Babylonia, 
Agu-kak-rimi (c. B.c. 1700) calls himself ‘king of 
Padan and Alinan.’ 

On the western side of the Euphrates the 
Aramzean states and languave extended, eastward 
of the Jordan, as far south as Mizpeh in Gilead 
(Gn 317, where the cairn is described as forming 
a boundary between the languages of Aram and 
Canaan). In the north was Aram of Zobah (the 
Tsubité of the Assyr. texts, which place it east- 
ward of Hamath). Jn the time of Saul (18 14%) 
‘the kings of Zobah’ are mentioned, but soon after- 
wards Zobah appears under the sole rule of Hadad- 
ezer, son of Rehob (2 8 83-!2). Hadadezer, who 
had ‘had wars’ with Uamath, was defeated by 
David ‘as he went to recover his border at the 
river Euphrates.’ Subsequently, in spite of assist- 
ance from the Aramieans of Damascus (2 8 8°), and 
of Mesopotamia ‘beyond’ the Euphrates (25 10"), 
the army of Hadadezer was again overthrown 
at Ifelain (perhaps Aleppo, Assyr. Khalman), and 
‘the kings that were servants to Hadadezer’ 
became the vassals of Israel. Josephus transforms 
the place Helain, which he calls Te Halawnns into a 
prince of Mesopotaunia. Among the citiesof Hadad- 
ezer captured by David were Tibhath (1 Ch 18%, 
called Betah in 2 S 88) and Berothai (Cun in 
1 Ch 188) Tibhath seems to be the Tubikh of 
the Tel cl-Aimarna tablets and the geographical list 
of Tahutimes im. at Warnak, the Tebah of Gn 22*4, 
The whole district is probably that which is termed 
Nukhasse in the Tel el-Amarna texts (Anaugas in 
the Egyp. inseriptions). 

Adjoining Aram-Zobah was Aram Beth-rehob 
or Aram-rehob (2 8S 10" *), whieh may have de- 
rived its name froin the father (or ancestor) of 
Hadadezer. Rehob is associated with Ish-tob, 
‘the men of Tob’ (see Jg 11%5); but in 1 Ch 198 
Aram-naharaim takes the place of both. To the 
south came Aram-maacah or Maacah, which, 
along with the adjoining Geshur, was assigned to 
Manasseh, castward of the lakes of Merom and 
Gennesaret (Dt 3}4, Jos 125 13218) 9 § 33 1357), 
Like Tebah and Tahash, the Takhis of the Egyp. 
monuments, Maacah was a descendant of Nahe 
(Gn 22%), Between Maacah and Zobah was the 
city of Damascus(As. Dimaska) which wasconquered 
by the Evyp. king Tahutines 1f (B.C. 1480), and was 
still subject to Egyptin the ave of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets (Bc. 1400). Damascus is called Aramn- 
Dammesek in 2 § 88, when it sent aid to Tadad- 
ezer. The defeat of Hadadezer made it tributary 
to David, but it recovered its independence early 
in the reign of Solomon under Rezon the son of 
Eliadah, who had been a vassal of the king of 
Zobah (tL K 117%), Damascus soon became a 
dangerous neighbour of the northern kingdom of 
[srael, and at one tine even exercised a sort of 
suzerainty over Samaria. The other Aramean 
states of Syria were absorbed by it, so that eventu- 
ally the name of Arain was applied to it alone; 
but its power was final] stained by the Assyrians, 

Foremost among the Aramman deities was 
Hadad or Addu (also Dadu or Dadda), the sun- 
god, identified by the Assyrians with their 
Ramman (Rimmon), the air-god, also called 
Amurru, ‘the Amorite.’ We find the combination 
Hadad-Rimmon in Zee 12". By the side of 
Hadad stood his divine son Ben-Hadad, as we learn 
from the cuneiform inscriptions. At Sendschirli 
mention is made, besides Hadad, of Resheph the 
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fire-god, of El, Shamas, Or, and Rekeb-el or 
Rekub-el, which may possibly denote ‘the chariot 
of El.’ Numerous deities are referred to in the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, such as Baal-samen, Ach 
bol, and Yarkhi-bol; but several of them, like Bol, 
or Nebo, or Sin the moon-god of Harran, were 
borrowed from the Babylonian. So also was the 
goddess Atar, the Bab. Istar, who, in combination 
with the Syrian ‘Ati, produeed the hybrid Atar- 
atis. In the south the Nabataans of Tema, 

etra, and the Sinaitic Peninsula had several 
deities of their own, such as Aumos(?), Katsiu (Kas- 
sios), and Zelem (As. Zalinu); but others, like Du- 
sares and AllAt, Mandt, Isais, and Kaisah, they 
shared with the Arabs. ‘The vods of Syria are 
mentioned in Jg 10% For the Aramaic Language, 
see LANGUAGE OF THE OT. 


LITERATURF.—Renan, Histoire générale et systéme comparé des 
Langues sémitiques (1868); Mittheilungen ans den orientalischen 
Sammlungen, pt. xi., Ausgrabungen in Sendscharli i. (1898); 
Bacthgen, Bettrage zur semitischen Religronsgeschichte (1888). 


A. H. SAYCE. 
ARAM (07x).—1. A grandson of Nahor (Gn 22”). 
2. An Asherite (1 Ch 774). 38 AV of Mt 15, Lk 3°, 
See ARNI, RAM. 


ARAMAIC YERSIONS.—Sce TArGuMs. 


ARAMITESS (92x, 2vpa, Syra), 2 feminine form 
which occurs in both AV and RV of 1 Ch 73%, for 
the elsewhere frequent term Syrican. 


ARAM MAACAH.—1 Ch 19*. The more southerly 
part of Syria. See ARAM. 


ARAM-NAHARAIM, ARAM-REHOB, and ARAM- 
ZOBAH.—Scee ARAM. 


ARAN (j72x, Sam. j1x).—Son of Dishan the Horite 


(Gn 36%, 1 Ch 147), a descendant of Esau. The 
name denotes ‘a wild goat,’ and Dishan ‘an 


antelope’ or ‘ gazelle’; while Seir the ancestor is 
‘the he-goat.? On the subject of Totem-clans in 
the Bible, see Jacobs’ Biblical Archeology (1894), 
. 64-103, and Robertson Smith on ‘Animal 
Worst and Animal Tribes among the Ancient 
Arabs and in OT’ (Journ. of Dalat No. 17, 
vol. ix., 1880). H. oA RYLE. 


ARARAT (27x, ‘Apuevia).—The Biblical A. is the 
Assyrian Urardhu(Urasdhu in the Persian period), 


the name given to the kingdom which had 
its centre on the shores of Lake Van. The 


name seems to be connected with Urdhf, which 
a cunelform lexical tablet (IVA il, 486, 13) ex- 
plains as ‘ Highlands’ (7i/a),* and which appears 
as Urdlics in an inscription of the native king 
Sar-duris 1., who describes it as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Erivan. In Herodotus (in. 
94) the word takes the form of Alarodians. The 
cuneiform writing of Assyria was borrowed by 
the inhabitants of the country in the 9th cent. 
B.C., and we learn from the inseriptions composed 
in it that the native name of the kingdom was 
Biainas or Bianas, the Byana of Ptolemy, now 
Van. The capital of the kingdom, now repre- 
sented by the modern city of Van, was called 
Dhuspas; this gave its namo to the district termed 
Thodspitis in classical geography, now Tosp. It 
was upon ‘the mountains of A.’ that the ark 
rested (Gan 8*), and in Jer 51” A. is associated 


* This is the explanation hitherto given by Assyriologists. 
But [ believe that the true explanation is ditferent. Urdhd or 
Ararat was denvted by an ideograph, which usually represented 
Accad in Babylonian, and signified ‘a mound’ or ‘tel,’ 
in Assyrian (¢illa, because Tilla happened to be the name 
of a city in Ararat with which the Assyrians were acquainted 
in early times. It is called Tela by Assur-nazir-pal, and 1s 
a era as Tilleh at the junction of the Sert and the 
‘igris. 
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with Minni and Ashkenaz. Minni, in fact, called 
Manné& or Minna in Assyrian, Mana in the Vannie 
texts, adjoined Ararat on the L., being separated 
from it by the Kotur range, and Ashkenaz is 
probably the Asguza of the Assyr. monuments, 
which was situated in the same neighbourhood. 

The name of Armenia, written Armina in Old 
Persian, Kharminuya in Amardian, first appears 
in the cunciform inscriptions of Darius Hystaspis, 
but the origin of it is quite unknown. It may be 
connected with the Vannic word armani-lis, ‘a 
stele, or with Arman (‘the land of the Araim- 
cans’ ?), an Aramsan district south of Lake Van. 
Geographically, however, Armenia corresponds 
with Ararat. The supreme god of A. was Khaldis, 
who was worshipped under a variety of forms, and 
from whom the inhabitants of the country took 
the name of ‘people of Khaldis.? From this was 
derived the name of Khald«i or Khaldeans, 
assiyned by classical geographers to the Armenian 
population who hardonel on Pontus, and which 
was still preserved as late as the fifteenth century in 
the name of Khaldia applied to Lazistan (Belck in 
Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, ix. 1, p. 89). 

The kingdom of Biainas or Ararat was oreinally 
bounded on the north by the Araxes, and although 
some of its kings made conquests still further 
north, it never scems to have comprised the Mount 
Ararat of modern times. ‘This is still called Massis 
by the Armenians themselves, and the extension to 
it of the name of Araratis of comparatively modern 
date, Its great height, the larger of its two peaks 
being 17,000 feet above the level of the sea, while 
the smaller peak, 7 miles distant, is 13,000 feet 
above the sea-level, has doubtless had much to do 
with the belief that it was the spot on which the 
ark rested. Arghuri, the only village which stood 
on its slopes, is even pointed out as the spot on 
which Noah planted ie vineyard. It was first 
ascended by Parrot in 1829, and the ascent has 
since been achieved by Bryce and others. 

The original site of the resting-place of the 
ark lay towards the south of Ararat in the 
Kurdish mountains, which divide Armenia from 
Mesopotamia and Kurdistan, According to the 
Dab. account of the Deluge, the ‘ship? of 
Xisuthros, the Chaldean Noah, rested on the 
yeak of ‘the mountain of Nizir,’ which lay 

) Of Assyria, between 35° and 36° N. lat. 

Similarly, Berosns the Chaldean historian fixed 
the spot in ‘the mountain of the Kordy:eans’ or 
Kurds (Jos. Ant. 1. mi. 6), and the Syriac version 
replaces Ararat by Kardu in Gn 84 ~~ Nicolaus 
Damaseepus also stated that the ark had rested on 
‘a great mountain in Armenia, beyond Minyas, 
called Baris’ (Jos, And. 1. iil, 6) Minyas is 
Minni, and Baris is more accurately given as 
Lubar in the Book of Jubilees (ch. v.). Lubar 
was the boundary between Armenia and Kurdistan 
(Kpiphanius, Adv, Her. i. 5). The Jebel Judi is 
stall revarded by the Kurds as the scene of the 
descent from the ark. It would seem, therefore, 
that the spot has been successively shifted from 
the mountain of Nizir (possibly Rowandiz) in the 
east, to Jebel Judi or Lubar, and then to the 
modern Mount Ararat in the far north. 

The great platean of Armenia, rising to a heicht 
of from 6000 to 7000 feet above the sea, was 
naturally a district which appeared to the dwellers 
in the southern plains beyond the reach of the 
Deluge. Intensely cold in the winter, it is equally 
hot in the summer. ‘The vine is indigenous there 
(as it isin the Balkans), and the whole district is 
marked by the results of volcanic action. It is note- 
worthy that the present Armenian words for ‘gold’ 
and ‘tin’ are identical with the Sumerian or proto- 
Maldvan names of the same objects (oski, ‘gold,’ 
Sumerian, guski, wusht; anag, ‘tin,’ Sum. nagga). 
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The cuneiform characters of Assyria were intro- 
duced into the kingdom of Ararat in the 9th cent. 
B.C. The syllabary was vreatly simplified, each 
character having only a sete phonetic value 
attached to it, and the preater number of charac- 
ters expressing closed syllables being rejected. 
The vowels were usually denoted by separate 
characters, and a good many ideographs were 
borrowed. It is to the use of these ideographs 
that the decipherment of the Vannic inscriptions is 
mainly due. ‘The inscriptions are carved on rocks, 
altar-stones, columns, and the like, and are in a 
language which shows little resemblance to any 
other with which we are acquainted, though it ay 
be distantly related to modern Georgian. 


The introduction of the cuneiform syllabary was 
artly the result of the campaigns of the Assyr. 


cings Assur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser I. in the 
north, and it seems to have been connected with the 
rise of a new dynasty which established itself on the 
shores of Lake Van (about B.c. 840). The founder 
of the dynasty was Sar-duris I. the son of Lutipris, 
who appears to have displaced Arame, the eurlier 
antagonist of Shalmaneser 1, Sar-duris was sue- 
ceeded by his son Ispuinis (‘the settler’), who, 
towards the end of his reign, associated his son 
Menuas with him on the throne. Menuas was a 
great conqneror and builder; he carried his arms 
as far as Mount Rowandiz in the east, and beyond 
the Araxes in the north, and he also claims to 
have defeated the Hittites and the king of Mala. 
tiyeh in the west. An inscription conmemorative 
of the event was engraved on the cliff overhanging 
the Euphrates near Palu. Menuas was followed 
by his son Argistis 1., who has recorded in a lony 
inscription on the rock of Van the campaigns he 
made year by year, and the amount of spoil he 
brought back from them. The kingdoms of the 
Minni and other nations in the netehbourhood 
of Lake Urumiyeh were ravaved, and the Assyr, 
forces are stated to have been overthrown, Sar. 
duris u., the son of Argistis, continued the con- 
nests of his father, and extended his empire as 
ar as the borders of Cappadocia. But his career 
was suddenly checked by the revival of Assyria 
under Tiglath-pileser 111. The northern leayue, 
which the king of Armenia formed against the new 
power, was shattered, and the Assyrians swept the 
country up to the gates of the capital, Dhuspas or 
Van. Rusags 1., the son and successor of Sar-duris, 
was equally unfortunate in his attempt to check 
the progress of Assyria, and after the overthrow of 
his allies by Sargon, and the fall of the city of 
Muzazir, he killed himself in a fit of despair. His 
successor, Argistis 11., however, managed to pre- 
serve his independence, as also did Erimenas, 
against whom Water Was Carrying on war, 
when Sennacherib was murdered by his two sons, 
It was to the court of Erimenas that the murderers 
fled. His son Rusas 1. improved the water-su yp 
of Van, and built a palace, on the site of wel 
various objects of Vannic art, such as ornamental 
shields and man-headed bulls of bronze, have 
been discovered. A few years later Sar-duris I. 
made alliance with the Assyr. king, Assur-bani- 
al (B.C. 615). Ararat suffered soon afterwards, 
ike the rest of W. Asia, from the invasion of the 
Kimmerians and Scyths, in the wake of which it 
is probable came the immigration of the Aryan 
Armenians, and the fall of the old kingdom 
of Ararat. According to the classical authors, 
these Aryan Armenians were a Phrygian colony 
(Herod. vii. 73; Eustath. on Dion. v. 694). The 
conquest of Armenia by Cyrus took place in 
B.C. 546. 
Lirzratourr.—Sayce, ‘The Ouneiform Inscriptions of Van,‘ 
in the JRAS xiv. 8, 4, xx. 1, xxv 1 (1893), xxvi. 4 (1894). 
A. Il. SAYCE, 
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KRATHES ( Apiapd6ns, x, AV Ariarathes; ’Apdéns, 
A, cursives, incorrectly, 1 Mac 15"), v. PHILOPATOR, 
formerly called Mithndates, was kiny of Cappadocia 
B.C. 163-130. He was a firm ally of the ane 
and, in accordance with their wishes, rejected the 
proposal of a marriage with the sister of ements 
Soter. The latter made war upon him, and expelled 
him from his kingdom, setting up in his stead Holo- 
phernes, a supposititious son of A. tv. Philopator 
fled to Rome about b.c. 158, and by Rom. aid he 
was restored to a share in the zovernment. <A few 

rears later he again becaine sole king. In B.c. 139, 
in consequence of an embassy sent by Simon Mac- 
cabeeus, the Romans wrote letters to A. and 
certain other castern sovereigns in favour of the 
Jews (1 Mac d.c.). See Diodor. xxxi. 19. 28, 32; 
Justin xxxv. 1; Polyb. iii. 5, xxxii. 20. 23, xxxiil. 
12; Appian. Syr. 47. H. A. WHITE. 


ARAUNAH (Aj, also my 2 8 24158) aw 1 Ch 
2135, 2 Ch 3!').—A Jebusite who owned a threshing- 
floor on Mount Moriah. When David numbered 
the people, and the pestilence was sent as a punish- 
ment for his sin, this spot was indicated by the 
prophet Gad as the place where an altar should be 
erected to J", because the plague had been stayed. 
David went to A. and bought the threshing-floor 
and oxen for 50 shekels of silver. The price paid 
is given in ] Ch 21° as 600 shekels of gold --a 
discrepancy which we have no ineans of explain- 
ing. R. M. Boypb. 


ARBA (ys3x) is described as ‘the great man 
amony the Anakin’ (Jos 141), ‘the father of 
the Anak’ (158), ‘the father of the Anok? (217), 
This inay mean that he was regarded as the 
progenitor of the Anakim, and it certainly implies 
that he was regarded as the great man in 
their traditional history. Presumably he was 
regarded as the founder of the city that bore his 
name, and as having founded it seven years before 
the Egyp. Zoan (Jos 15'8, Gn 23? 3577, Nu 13%). See 
ANAKIM, GIANT. Arbah, or Arba, City of. This 
phrase occurs in AV in Gn 357, Jos 158 214. It is 
simply a tr. of the name which elsewhere appears 
as Kirjath-arba, or Kiriath-arba (which see). ‘This 
city is Hebron. W. J. BEECHER, 


ARBATHITE (‘n> 2S 23%), Klostermann sug- 
gests ‘nana ma [see ABI-ALBON] ‘a native of Beth- 
arabauh,’ a town in the wilderness of Judah (Jos 
15% 6 1822). but ‘nays occurs without m3 1 Ch 11, 
and azqwa Jos 188, J. F. STENNING. 


ARBATTA (é» ’ApSdrros, AV Arbattis), 1 Mac 
53,—A district in Palestine. The situation is 
doubtful. It may be a corruption for Akrabattis 
—the toparchy of Samaria near ’Akrabeh E. of 
Shechem. C. R. CONDER. 


ARBELA.-—The Syrian army under Bacchides, 
which came from the N. upon Jerus. B.c. 161, is 
deseribed by the Gr. of 1 Mac 9? as proceeding ‘ by 
the way that leadeth to Gilgal, and encamping 
before Mesaloth, which is in Arbela (év ’Apfy\ors) ; 
gat possession of it and destroyed much people.’ 

he sites represented by all these names are 
disputed, and there are several alternatives 
for the line of the Syrian march. The most 
natural direction for Bacchides to take was along 
the coast, and up the vale of Aijalon. On. this 
route there lay a Gilgal, the present Jiljuliyeh, on 
the plain of Sharon, but no trace is now discover- 
able of Mecadw@ or of “ApBnva. Jos, (Ant, XII. 
xi, 1) supposes that they came through Galilee, 
which he reads instead of Gilgal. On this route 
stands the modern Irbid, the identity of which 
name with Irbil or Arbela is proved by the medi- 
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val Arab geovraphers (Nasir-i-Khusrau calls it 
Irbil, but Yakut and others Irbid; ef. Reland, 
Pal. 358); and Robinson (BF ii. 398) suggests that 
Meoadw@ or Maioadwé stands for nidpn, a term he 
thinks appropriate to the precipices, honey-combed 
with caves, that always made Arbela a place of 
stratezic importance. But this identification is 
doubtful. Again, Bacchides, having passed through 
Galilee, might have approached Jerus. across Es- 
draelon by the trunk road through Samaria, a 
direction which is called in the Bk of Jth (47) the 
avaBdoes to Juda. On this route there lay a 
strong fortress, Gilval, the modern Jiljilia, which 
might well have given its name to the route; and 
Ewald identifies this with the Gilgal of our 
passage (//ist. Eng. ed. v. 323). On the same road, 
much farther N. than Gilgal, stands a Meselieh, 
taken by some to be the Bethulia of the Bk of Jth, 
and therefore a fortress that Bacchides, if advan- 
cing by this direction, would certainly have to 
reckon with; while close to Meselich stands 
MeithalOn. These two offer a probable identifica- 
tion for MeooadAd#. The latter is said to lie & 
"ApShros, and this form of the phrase suggests that 
Arbela (observe the plural) was the name, not of a 
town, bnt a district. Now Eus. (Onom. art. “ApBy)a) 
notes the name as existingin his timein Esdraclon, 
94 miles from Lejjun, a position which suits the 
entrances from [Esdraclon upon Meselieh and 
Meithalin. It is just peaille, therefore, that 
the whole district. A 
fourth alternative for the route of Baechides was 
through Gilead, which name is read for Gilgal by 
the Syr. of 1 Mac 9%. In the E. of Gilead there 
lies to-day a point of strategic importance known as 
Irbid ; but there is neither a Mesaloth nora Gilgal, 
unless the latter be tuken to be the Gilgal by 
Jericho, which Bacchides night have passed had he 
come upon Judaa through Gilead. The Gilead 
route, however, is much the least probable of 
the four suggested. Sce BETH-ARBEL and GIL- 
GAL. G. A. SMITH. 


ARBITE ('29x3).—The LXX (2.8 23) apparently 
reads *37x9 (the Archite), cf. Jos 16? and ‘Hushai the 
Archite,’ 258 152; but a place ’Arab, in the 8. of 
Judah, is mentioned Jos 15°. In the parallel 
passage 1 Ch 11% we find ‘the son of Ezbai’ 
(*31x773), & reading which is supported by several 
MSS of the LXX2S Le. (vlds rod “AgB.), and which 
is probably correct. J. I’. STENNING. 


ARBONAI (’ApSwrds, Jth 27*).—A torrent appar- 
ently near Cilicia. It cannot be represented by the 
modern Nahr Ibrahim, since the ancient name of 
that river was the Adonis; nor does the latter 
answer to the term ‘torrent’ (xeluappos) applied to 
the Arbonai. C. R. CONDER. 


ARCH.—1. Of the Temple. The word ‘arch’ is 
used in the plnral (‘arches’) 14 times in Ezk 40. 
That neither ‘arch’ nor ‘arches’ has any right to 
appear in the Eng. Bible at all, an examination of 
the Heb. word, of the versions, and of the context, 
will make clear. The Heb. word is according to 
the Mass. pointing ondx ’dlammim, which is the 

Jur. of 57% ’élam; the word is, however, only 
ound with sutlixes, and as the text stands it is 
sing. not plur.; it is the Keré or corrected 
reading that’ makes the word plural. Twice 
indeed (40!% 8) does the fem. plur. ni2dx oecur ; but. 
Smend (Comm. p. 326) suspects an error. (Cornill 
in v.'® reads o>'* sing. ; v.*° he rejects, following 
most Heb. MSS.) In all the remaining 12 places 
the written text makes it singular and not plural. 
The word occurs nowhere ontside this chapter, and 
it is almost certainly either a synonym of 071% 
tildm, porch, or a clerical error for this last word. 
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That the translators of the LXNX had before them, 
in all the instances where either od-x or obix is now 
found, one and the same Heb. word in the text, 
is suggested by the fact that these translators use 
but one Greek word, and that a mere translit. of 
ob’n, viz. alddu. Cornill in his amended text of 
Ezk reads ob’x, never obi, and trs. by Vorhalle 
(porch). It should be stated, however, that alAdu 
trs. the Heb. word 40 saph, ‘threshold,’ in Ezk 
408, and Sx vayil, ‘post,’ in 40114164 and 411. 
The Vulg. uses one word vestibulum for ’élam and 
ilam. The Targ. also uses but one word, this being, 
however, x7>x ’dlanuna’, not, as the LXX would 
lead us to expect, agyx 'élamme’. It is certain 
that ’élam is used in the sense of ’dem in Ezk 
4(3)- 3486) prob, also in 40%, where the ’élam is 
said to be toward the outer court. The Douay 
Version, which follows the Vulg. more closely than 
the latter does the LXX, uses in all cases the 
‘ng. word porch. In the mod. Gr. version, 70d, 
pone is the uniform rendering. In addition to 
Sornill, Smend, A. B. Davidson (see their Com- 
mentaries), Fried. Delitvsch (Prolegomena, yp. 
139), the Lexicons of Muhlau and Volck, Buhl, 
Oxford, and the majority of recent critics, accept 
the view that atl Heb. words have but one 
Incaning, viz. porch. What is intended by 
‘porch’ in this connexion see under PORCH and 
TEMPLE. 

2. General. It isa debatable point whether the 
Israelites in O'T times were acquainted with the 
arch as an architectural device, and whether they 
used it. There is no corresponding word in 
Hebrew; but indeed few architectural terms are 
found in this language. Heb. is the language of 
poetry, of ethics, and of religion, and not of science 
or of art. See ARCHITECTURE, 


T. W. DAVIES. 
ARCHANGEL.—See ANGEL. 
ARCHELAUS.—See under IfiRrop. 


ARCHERY.-—Thoneh bows are mentioned with 
tolerable frequency in the OT, one is tempted to 
think that the Israelites were not distinguished 
above the surrounding nations by their skill in the 
use of this weapon. ‘The battle of Gilboa was 
probably lost through the superiority of the Philis- 
tine arerena David, after the battle, endeavoured 
to encourage archery practice In Judah (2.5 1%, 
Reject RV and compare Driver, Notes on Samuel, in 
doco). Elisha on his deathbed (2 K 13 ®-!¥) promised 
Joash victory over Syria by the use of the bow. 
Probably the revival of Israel's military power 
under feroboam, son of Joash, was due to unprove- 
ment it archery; Llusca, a contemporary, speaks 
(15) of the Low as the national weapon of Israel. 

The most effective and scientific use of the bow, 
however, was that shown by the Assyrians. ‘The 
terror caused by their archery is hinted at m Is 5*8 
and 378, ‘To judve from the Neege reliefs, it seems 
to have been the practice of Assyr. armies to over- 
whelm their enemies with tle bow, and to use the 
spear and sword only when the foe was already 
in flight. W. KE. BARNES. 


ARCHEYITES (x }25x).—‘ The people of Erech,’ 
a town identified with the Bab. Uruk (modern 
Warka), on the left bank of the Kuphrates. 
It is mentioned in Gn 10", between Babel and 
Accad, as the second city of importance in Nimrod’s 
kingdom ; and its name occurs, in the inscriptions, 
along with that of Acead, as one of the principal 
towus in N. Bibylonia. 

Some of the inhabitants of Erech were ‘deported’ 
as colonists to Samaria by king Assurbanipal 
(668-626). Their name is mentioned in Ezr 4° 
along with dwellers in Babylon ; and the ‘ deporta- 
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tion’ of Archevites most probably indicates that 
Erech sided with Babylon in the revolt of Samas- 
sum-ukin against the Assyr. king (cf. Ryle, /zra 
and Nehemuth). IL. I. RYLE. 


ARCHIPPUS. — Archippus is mentioned only 
twice in NT. The short letter sent by St. Paul to 
Philemon is addressed not only to Philemon and 
Apphia, but also to ‘A., our fellow-soldier,’ as well 
as to the church in Philemon’s house (v.%).. The 
position here assigned to A., between the mention 
of Philemon and that of the church in his house, 
renders it highly probable that he was, if nota 
near relative (perhaps a son or brother), at any 
rate one belonging to the household circle. ‘lcellow- 
soldier’ is doubtless applied to him (as to Epa- 
phroditus, Ph 2“; ef. also Ph 43, 2 Ti 23) as 
enduring conflict in the service of the Church or 
the gospel, probably in some official position ; 
but what that position was, we have no means of 
knowing. Nor is much more Light supplied 
by the other passage (Col 4") which speaks of his 
‘ministry (d:axovlav) in the Lord.’ The term 
dtaxovla need not necessarily be taken in its 
technical sense of the office of deacon, or in that of 
bishop or presbyter or evangelist ; it may denote 
any service, but the adjunct év Kuply defines it as 
specially undertaken for the Church by one 
‘living and acting in the Lord under the sense of 
holy obligation’ (Meyer). The form of the admoni- 
tion has been thought to imply some misgiving or 
doubt or censure, as though A. were still young or 
subordinate, weak or too indulgent, or inclined to 
be remiss, and so in special need of warning or 
stimulus; but it need not convey more than that 
the ‘service’ was a difficult one, in which he 
minight well be strengthened by the encourayement 
of the Church acting on the apostle’s message. 
The suggestion of Lightfoot, among others, 
that A. was a Laodicean teacher, on the ground 
that 417 is joined by «al to the context in 
which the Laodicean Church is spoken of, seems 
improbable ; for, apart from other difficulties, why 
should St. Paul have taken this roundabout way of 
reaching A. (if not himself a Colossian) through a 
strange church, when he was almost simultaneously 
addressing him directly (Philem?)? There seems 
little historical basis for the tradition that A. was 
one of the 70 disciples, who became bishop of 
Laodicea and suffered martyrdom at Chonm. 

WILLIAM P, DICKSON. 

ARCHITE (*p9xn).—The native of a town (Erech 2, 
not Archi as in AV of Jos 16?) situated on the 
north border of Benjamin, probably the modern 
‘Ain 'Artk, west of Bethel. Weahet David’s friend 
(2S 15**), belonged to this town. See SW vol. iii. 
sheet xvii. C. R. CONDER. 


ARCHITEOCTURE.—The influences which formed 
the architecture of the Hebrews were very diverse. 
Besides the highly developed structures of Kyypt 
and Babylon, there was the native Amorite building, 
and the starting-point of the people themselves 
from a nomadic life. The great tent of the taber- 
nacle, with its chamber of wood, must have been 
the ideal type for along period to the Hebrews. 
It is, according to Fergusson’s rendering of it (see 
TABERNACLE), strictly in accord with what may 
be seen as the system of development from the 
Bedawi tent at present. A widespread low tent 
is pitched, fencing of reeds or niles of stone is 
built around it to make a shelter from storms; the 
tent is then carried out over the shelter walls, or 
else enclosed in a courtyard, and settlements are 
thus formed which are compounded of walling for 
the sides and tent for the covering. Such seeins 
to have been the principle of the tabernacle ; and 
long after the entrance into Pal. the Hebrews, in 
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the south at least, continued to depend on tents 
and skins, instead of building and pottery. The 
closely inhabited region south of Hebron, where at 
every mile or two a name of an OT village is to 
be found, is absolutely bare of any early building, 
and not a fragment of Jewish pottery is to be 
found there. This shows that the people retained 
the nomadic type of life although settled on the 
land. 

The Amorite buildings of brick were massive and 
imposing to a desert people: ‘cities great, and 
fenced up to heaven’ (Dt 1%). The thick walls of 
well-laid brickwork, as seen at Tell Hesy, were 
very strony defences, and quite wide enough to 
have considerable houses Bale upon the wall (Jos 
2), Woodwork was largely used (Jos 8%); but 
probably for roofing, as no trace of vaulted brick 
roofs has yet been found, This system of mud- 
brick building continued to be used throughout 
the Jewish history, as is seen at Tell Hesy, and 
alluded to by Ezckiel (13'?*); and such building 
was probably in type, as well as material, a con- 
tinuation of the Amorite style. What the external 
appearance of these buildings was, is shown by the 
fizures of forts conquered by the Evyptians in 
Syria, and represented on the monuments. Ligh 
blank walls gave no opening or hold for an enemy ; 
pilasters and towers strengthened the faces and 
corners of the forts; and projecting chambers 
overhanging the more important points enabled 
the defenders to prevent any sapping or scaling. 
The gateway was a projecting building in front of 
the entrance, a plan which enabled the defenders 
to make it a death trap to any attacking party ; 
for on forcing the outer pate the besiegers would 
be confined in a narrow space eh aes to ceascless 
attack overhead, Defence at this age seems to 
have been far superior to attack ; and without a 
sieve train such forts could be reduced only by 
stratagem (as at Ai) or by starvation. 

When stone building was required, it appears to 
have been probably of masonry hewn to fit on the 
spot, or Re ‘ast of irregular courses ; for the Jews 
were astonished at proper construction, with hewn 
stone all cut eoealaal in advance, and = they 
remark when neither hammer nor axe nor any 
tool of iron was heard in the house while it was in 
building (1 K 67). The mechanical Phonicians 
aL pean to have planned the temple entirely in 
advance, as the Egyptians did in early times, 
marking each stone with its place; Hiram’'s 
builders and the Gebalites being responsible for this 
work (1 K 58). ‘The stone was sawn with saws, 
ns in the best Egyp. work (1 K 7°). The cause of 
this Phan. superiority in stonework is probably 
from their occupying a rocky coast where brick 1s 
less attainable, and a wet coast where stone is the 
more needful. 

Of the architectural forms very little is known 
directly, The only carvings yet seen, which are 
certainly of the period of the monarchy, are the 
slabs of Tell Hesy. There a cavetto cornice, like 
the usual Egyp. form of the nineteenth dynasty, is 
carved on a thin slab, which was placed over a 
doorway as a lintel. From the want of solidity, 
and the curve of the back, manifestly following 
that of the face, it is evident that this was not a 
structural, but only an ornamental member ; like 
the similar thin stone lintels attached by 
(wooden?) pegs to the brick wall behind, in the 
palace of Akhenaten at Tel cl-Amarna. What the 
real nature of the door-crown was has not been 
preserved ; it may have been of wood, but looking 
to Egyp. usage it is more likely to have been an 
arch ah rie ork. like the walls. 

The sides of the doorways have also been pre- 
served, though reversed in re-use in 4 later 
building. They are decorated with pilasters, which 
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show the form of the columns in use at that age. 
A rounded low stone base supported the stout and 
clumsy column, which is even represented as equal 
in diameter to the base. At least the ideal was 
very different from that of the Egyp., whose column 
was far narrower than its base. ‘The column 
diminished greatly upward, and was capped at the 
top by a volute of Ionic nature. In the stonework 
this volute seems to imitate a coil of metal; but 
the whole design appears to come from a decorating 
of wooden posts with rams’ horns, a similar idea to 
the bucrania in Gr. use. On Agssyr. monuments, 
capitals are represented which have been considered 
to foreshadow the Jonie; but the horn form (if it 
ever existed in these) has been lost, whereas in the 
earlier Jewish example, which is probably Solo- 
monie, the coil is much more isolated and 
pronounced, 

These pilasters show by their shortness that a 
dado existed below them, and was an important 
feature in the building ; but no stonework of a dado 
has been preserved. A peculiar feature of Jewish 
design is the duplication of the doorway. In the 
rock tombs there is a general tendency to a double 
entrance ; sometimes only carried out in the porch, 
where a pillar will stand directly in front of the 
doorway. The same duplication is seen in the 
building at Tell Hesy in which the stone slabs 
were re-used, as above described: the object of the 
building is not known, but on three sides, if not 
four, it had two doors. As these doors required to 
be secured by locks or fastenings, the taste for 
double entrances must have been very strong. 
Such a duplication occurs both in Assyr. and 
Persian buildings, and belongs therefore to an 
established system. 

Of other ornament the drafting of the walls was 
the most prominent, and is likewise known in 
Persia. The edges of the stones were dressed to a 
straight line with flat faces, while the middle of 
each external face was ocenpied by a projecting 
boss. This boss was sometimes Icft quite rough— 
like the rusticated work of the Pitti palace ; but 
usually it was dressed flat, thus leaving the joint 
lines recessed half an inch to 3 inches from the 
inain face of the wall, according to the scale of the 
work. The great stones of the temple substructure 
are the best known example of this work, but they 
are not certainly older than Herod. Ona smaller 
scale this same work was found in the lower 
courses of a door of the fortress at Tell Hesy, 
which takes it back to the middle of the Jewish 
monarchy ; and from the persistence of the type 
to the present day it appears to truly belong to the 
country. 

Of the plans of buildings we know even less than 
of the decoration. The temple, as Fergusson has 
pointed out, was simply a doubling of the 
dimensions of the tabernacle, und we may carry 
the paralle] further. The great tent pitched over 
the tabernacle sides extended beyond them, and 
the covcred space thus left around the tabernacle 
would doubtless be used for subsidiary purposes. 
This space was reproduced in the temple as a chain 
of chambers all round the sides, a construction 
which was not favourable to any grand treatment 
of the exterior. The plan, therefore, was ruled by 
its development from the previous sacred place. 
In the later temple of iferod the great porch was 
the most striking feature, and accords in taste with 
the cnormous porticoes of the Herodian  rock- 
tonibs at Jerusalem, which are often much lurger 
than the tomb inside the rock. Minor buildings 
of the age of the monarchy have been found in the 
ony excavations yet miude in a city,—those at 
Tell Hesy. One building already mentioned was 
square, with two doors on each side. Another— 
perhaps a barrack —was a long hall with two rowa 
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of columns from end to end. Until further 
excavations muy reveal more examples, we can 
glean but little about the usual arrangements of 
Jewish architecture. 

W.M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

ARCTURUS.—A star of the first magnitude in 
the constellation Boétes or the Lerdman. Arcturus 
is the rendering of AV for wy ‘Ash, Job 9°, and 
wy ‘Ayish, Job 38°, 

The identification of ‘Ash, ‘Ayish, has formed 
subject for wide conjecture. Versions: LXX 
‘Kowepoy in both places (agreeing with Pesh. in 
placing 92, IlAedda, before vy in 9%);  Pesh. 


an Tt 
Vows ‘Tyytith’ of doubtful meaning, explained 
by Arabic Lexx. as Capellu Auriga, but placed in 
Taurus; Vulg. 9" Arcturum (whence AV), 38 
Vesperum; Targ. 9° transliterates, 38°? ‘the hen 
with her chickens,’ 1.¢. the Piciades ; Sa‘adya ens 


Use, te. Ursa Major. In the Talm. Berachoth 


586, R. Yehuda explains ‘Ash as xnv Yitha, and 
later Talmudists interpret this as ‘the tail of the 
Ram,’ t.e. Pleiades, or ‘the head of the Bull,’ ze. 
Aldebaran with the Ilyades. Tbn Ezra, ‘the Bear.’ 

Among moderns there are two main explanations, 

1. The great Bear or Wain; Ges., Del., RV, 
‘ete, With the Arabs the four stars of this prou 
which form the quadrilateral are known as Na'sh 
‘the bier,’ the three stars of the tail being ‘the 
daughters of the bier,’ a phrase which resembles 
that of Job 38 “Ayish with her children.’ It is, 
however, impossible philologically to identify the 
root of Arab. Na'sh with Heb. “Ash, and still more 
so with ‘A yish. 

2. The Pleiades ; Stern in Geiver’s Jiid. Zeitschr. 
ili. 258 ff; Hoffmann, ZATIV. iii. 107 f.; Néldeke. 
Stern points out that Job 38°7-38 deals with weather 
phenomena, and that therefore the constellations 
mentioned vv.3+ 32 appear to be regarded as 
marking or influencing the changes of the seasons. 
Since the Bear is visible in the N. hemisphere 
throughout the year, it could scarcely be thought 
of as a season prognosticator, Thus Job 38% is 
rendered, ‘Aleyone with her children,’ te. the 
principal star of the Pleiades group with its 
companions, the other constellations mentioned 
being interpreted as the Hyades, Orion, and Canis 
Major with Sirius. We then have allusion to four 
groups regarded by the Greeks as signs of the 
seasons, and rising in close succession one upon 
anotl er. The form ‘Ayish is thought to be correct 
(so Vallmann) rather than ‘Ash, and Hoffinann 
vocalises ‘“Ayyzish, thus connecting with Pesh. 
‘Tyytithd. C. F. BurNEy. 


ARD (7x).—Benjamin’s son, Gn 46, but his 
grandson, Nu 26"%=1 Ch 88 (Addar). Patronymic 
Arditecs (Nu 26"). Gr. HARFORD-BATTERSBY., 


ARDAT (2 Fs 9° AV Ardath), ‘a ficld’ in an 


unknown situation. 
ARDON (7x). --A son of Caleb (1 Ch 218). 


ARELI (‘x78 ‘lion’ or ‘hearth of El’).—A son 
of Gad (Gn 46'8, Nu 26'7). Patronyimie Arelites 
(Nu 267"), G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 


AREOPAGITE (’Apeorayirns, Ac 17% only), applied 
to Dionysius (wh. see) as member of the Council 
of the Areopagus, 


AREOPAGUS (“Apeios Id-yos, AV ‘Areopagus’ 
Ac 17, ‘Mars’ hill’ 17%).—The Hill of Mars is an 


eminence nearly due west of the Athenian Akro- 
polis, and separated therefrom by a low, narrow 
declivity. Here sat from the earliest antiquity the 
council of the Areopagus, at first a mainly judicial 
body composed of Eupatridée recruited annually 
from the retiring archons. After the Macedonian 
subjugation of Athens, and under the Roman 
rule, this council probably retained more authority 
within Attica than any other representative body, 
and references to it in later Attic inscriptions are 
numerous. The hill rises gradually from the W., 
but drops abruptly on N. and E. On the summit 
remain the benches cut out of the rock on which 
the Areopagites sat in the open air (dmaldproe edcxd- 
tovro, baitis: vill. 118), Sixteen worn steps cut in 
the rock lead to the summit; and the two stones, 
called the dpyol Mo, the Al@os dvadelas ‘of im- 
placability,’ and GBpews ‘of ill-doing,’ still remain, 
on one and the other of which sat the accuser and 
the accused of murder. The council is termed in 
Inser, Attic, iii. 714, ‘the most holy,’ 7d cexvdrarov 
cuvédpov ; and to us the awful associations, which 
attached to the hill and to the cave of the Furies 
at its foot, made it a fitting background for St. 
Paul’s solemn declaration of a new faith in the 
unknown God. However, there 1s no reason to 
suppose that the curious idlers who led St. Paul 
thither had any other end in view than to gaina 
juice spot, far removed from the hum of the busy 

gora below, where they might hear in peace what 
this newest of enthusiasts had to say. The state- 
ment of St. Luke, that the philosophers took St. 
Paul by the hand (émaAaBduevan, Ac 17), cf. Ac 97 
239 also Mt 143, Mk 8%), is not appropriate to 
accusers bringing to trial a religious innovator. 
Nor, if the iceting which St. Paul addressed had 
been a judicial court, would it have dispersed in 
the way related ; some mocking, while others said, 
‘We will hear thee again of this matter.’ ‘There- 
fore Chrysostoin’s view, that St. Paul was formally 
arraigned before the Areopagite council, must be 
dismissed. ‘here is every reason, morcover, for 
believing that in Ac 172%! we have the actual gist 
of what St. Paul said, and in tone it is not the 
defence of a man forcibly apprehended and put on 
his trial for blasphemy. * 

Standing on the Areopagus and facing N., St. 
Paul had at his feet the Diceaion, and on his right 
hand the Akropolis, with its spate temples 
intact. Such surroundings wonld fill with en- 
thusiasm every cultured Christian of to-day. 
Wherever St. Paul turned, his glance must have 
fallen on the severe and lovely works of art which 
still adorned the decadent city. ‘Thus a table was 
spread before him of which nineteenth century 
humanists are laboriously but thankfully gather- 
ine up the scattered crumbs. To St. Paul’s 
Semitic imagination nothing of all this appealed. 
It was to him just gold or silver or stone, 
graven by art al man’s device, the work of a 
period of ignorance ut which God had mercifully 
winked. 

For a fuller disquisition on this point, and for 
a description of the view of Athens from the Hill 
of Mars, see Conybeare and Howson, Life and Ep. 
of St. Paul, ch. x. IK. C, CONYREARE. 


ARES (’Apés), 1 Es 5!°,—756 of his descendants 
returned with Zerub. : they correspond to the 775 
(Ezr 2°) or 652 (Neh 7!) children of Arah (my). 

H. St, J. THACKERAY, 

ARETAS (Aram. noon, Gr. ’Apéras, more correctly 
"ApéOas, as in the name of the famous bishop of 
Cusarea Mazaca; the analogy of dper4 probably 
influenced the commoner spelling).—1. King of 
the ‘ Arabians,’ 2 Mac 5% (see below). 2. King of 
the Nabatwan Arabs, whose ‘ethnarch’ or gover- 

* See, however, Ramsay in Hapos. 5th Ser. ii. 200f., 261 f. 
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nor, apparentl at the instance of the Jews (Ac 
g!9. 22. +8, his wife may well have been a proselyte), 
was guarding the city of Damascus to capture 
(midoa, 2 Co 115?) and destroy (Ae 9) St. Paul. He 
escaped the ethnarch’s hands by the aid of the 
disciples, who lowered him in a basket from a 
window in the wall. This was shortly after St. 
Paul’s conversion, which event, rather than his 
escape from Damascus, would seem to be the 
terminus a quo of the iene tpla éry of Gal V8 (see 
Lightf. in doc.). If so, the escape may have taken 
lace at any point of time during the three years. 
TF the escape itself is the point froin which they are 
reckoned, the conversion can hardly lie far behind. 

How Damascus, a town within the Rom. prov. 
of Syria, came to be guarded by the officer of an 
Arab king, is a much-debated question. ‘The most 
probable solution is the hypothesis of a temporary 
extension of the Arab kingdom to Damascus. The 
facts are as fullows :— 

The Nabatienns (1923) are possibly identical with 
the NEBAIOTH (nva3) of OT (so Jos. Ané. T. xu. 4. 
The main difficulty is the unvarying distinctness 
of the final consonants » and a), ‘They were prob- 
ably of Arab race, bnt used the Aram, language 
for writing and inscriptions (Néldeke in Schenkel, 
BL, 1872, s.o. Nabatiéer, and in ZDMG xvii. 703 
S9q.) XXvV. 122 sqy.). We first meet with them as a 
aie power in connexion with the wars of 
Antigonug, B.C. 312, centred in the former Kdomite 
stronghold of Sena (Nabat. ‘Sal,’ Gr. Iérpa, 
hence the name for their country, ‘ApaBla 4 rpbs ty 
Ilérpa, or ‘Arabia Petraea’), whence their power 
yradually extended itself N. and S. Their first 

nown ruler is the Aretas of 2 Mac 5%, with 
whom Jason was inprisoned (éyx\eodels) or, per- 
haps, ‘ accused ’ (adopting the conjecture éyxA7néels), 
B.C. 169. A. is ripavvos, not yet a recognised king. 
A few years later the Nabatwuns appear as fr iendly 
to the Maccabrean party (1 Mac 5% 9%). With the 
decay of the Gr, kingdoms of Syria and Egypt the 
Nabatwans increase in power ; about B.C. 105 their 
‘king’ Erotimus ‘nune Aegyptum nune Syriam 
infestabat Inagnumque noien Arabum viribus 
finitimorum exsanguibus fecerat’ (‘Trog. Pomp. ap. 
Justin, XXXIX. v. 5 6). By p.c. 85 A. IL. is master 
of Damascus ; to him belong the coins BastAdws 
"Apérouv didéAAnvos struck at Damaseus (Schiirer, 
HJP Y. ii, 353, n. 11). He took the side of 
Hyreanus against Aristobulus, B.c. 65-62, and in 
the latter year was attacked by Scaurus whom 
Pompey had left as legate of Syrin; Scaurns 
obtained a nominal submission and a payment of 
money (Jos, Ant. XIV. v.1; BJT. vill). Damascus 
had already fallen into Rom. hands (Ané. XIV. i. 3; 
BJ i. vi. 2), in which it remained, with the excep- 
tion to be noticed helow, as part of the prov. of 
Syria, but with certain liberties of its own (for 
pee in detail see Schiirer, n. 14, in part modifying 

ominsen’s important note, Provinces, Eng. tr. 
vol. ii. p. 148 sy.). A. U1. was ‘sneceeded by Maichus 
(c. 50-28), Obodas II. (c. 28-9 B.C.), and A. Iv. (ce. 9 
B.C.-A.D. 40), the subject of the present article. 

His original name was Aeneas, but he assumed 
the name of A. on taking the kingdom (Jos. Ant. 
XVI. ix. 4), In B.c. 4 he “sends some unruly auxili- 
aries to aid the expedition of Varus against the 
Jews (BJ tt. v. 1; Ant. XVUL. x. 9). After A.D. 28 
he attacked and "defeated Herod Antipas, gai 
in revenge for the divorce of his daughter the 
latter (see HERODIAS, and Jos. Ant. XVIII. v. 4 es 
the victory was transferred in Christian legend 
to Abgar of Edessa ; Gutschmidt, Kleine Schriften, 
lil. 31), Tiberius ordered Vitellius, ropraetor of 
Sie to chastise A. for this attack, but the news 

Tiberius’ death (A.D. 37) put an end to the ex- 
pedition (Jos. ibid. § 3). 

This brings us to the period of St. Paul’s escape, 
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which was within 3 years of his first visit to tle 
Church at Jerus., which latter again was within 
14 years of the visit recorded in Gal 2. Taking 
the latter (against Ramsay's view, St. Paul the 
Traveller, but see Sanday in Eepositor, Veb. aud 
Apr. 1896) as identical with that of Ac 15, and 
working back with the data of the Ae from the 
arrival of FESTUS, A.D. 60, we time Gal 2 about the 
year 51. ‘I ourtcen years’ previous, 1.6. about 33, 
comes St. Paul’s first visit to the Church of Jerus., 
and the three previous years again, viz. 38, 37, 
and 36, bring us to the time of his conversion, and 
cover the time of his ese: ape from Damascus, 

At some time, then, during the three years in 
question, Damasens had come under A, It cannot 
have been long before, as there are coins of Damas- 
cus with the image and superseription of ‘Tiberius 
down to A.D. 343 but there are 
of Gaius or Claudius. 
in 62-63. 


none with those 
The image of Nero begins 
The inference is natural that the acces- 
sion of Gaius marks the transfer. That A. could 
have seized it by force in the fnce of Vitellins is 
out of the question. But it is not improbable that 
it was granted to him by the new emperor, Gaius 
was not kimdly disposed towards Herod Antipas, 
and would not be unhkely to grant a mark of 
imperial favour to his bitter enemy, It is true 
that the deposition and banishinent of Herod touk 
place only in the summer of 39 (Schiirer, I. ii. 36n.), 
a date scarcely carly enough for St. Paul’s escape 
from Damascus. But the grant to Agrippa of the 
tetrarchy of Philip and Lysanias, with the title of 
king, appears to have been one of Caligula’s first 
acts (Ané. XVII. vi. 10), and in 38 the cniperor 
granted an Iturean principality to Soemus (Dio 
Cass. ix. 12), A similar grant may well have been 
made to Arctas, 
A. must have lived till about A.D. 40, as of the 
20 dated Arctas- pA oe of el- How, two be- 
Jong to his 48th year, as also do certain coins. No 
other Nabataan Maite has left so rich a legacy of 
coing and inscriptions. On both, 
title is Nahem-ammeh, “lover of lis people’ (the 
contrast with the @AA\qv of A. I. supr. is 
suggestive), Under him the Nabatean kingdom 
extended from the Euphrates to the Red Sea (cf, 
Jos. Ant, I. xii. 4). ie 62 Damascus had again 
been taken over by the Romans, and belonged to 
the province of Syria when, in 106, the Nabatieen 
kingdom itself was added to the empire as ae 
province of Arabia. 
What is greatly wanted is a coin (or coins) of 
Damascus between 37 and 54 A.D. Meanwhile, 
it should be noted that 2 Co 11° is our solitary 
bee of positive evidence for Damascus having 
ormed part of the Nabatean kingdom at any 
time after the Christian era. The fuct, as has 
been shown above, has an important bearing on 
Pauline chronolovy. 
The best collection and discussion of the evidence 
is in Schiirer, HJP 1. ii, esp. his indispensable 
Append. ii. on the Nabatwan kingdom, pp. 345- 
362, to which the above article is principally 
indebted. 


LiIrErATURE.—Schurer gives ample references to the lit. of the 
Nabatwan kingdom. In more special relation to A. tv. see 
Clemen, Chronol. d. Paul. Briefe, § 22; Conybeare and Howson, 
vol. i. ch. iii. appendix ; Euting, DNabaieiene Inschriften aus 
Arabien, Berlin, 1885 (containin & reconstructed list of kings 
ye von Gutse +hmidt) ; J. G. Heyne, de Hthnarcha Aretae 

ale regis (Wittemb. 1755); Anger, de temporum in Act. 

. ratione, pp. 173-182; Wiescler, Chronologie, »p. 167-175, 

in PRE, 8.0. Aretas ; Meyer-Wendt on Acts, Hind. § 4 n. ; 
Rohden, de Palaestina et Arabia Provinetia Romania (1885). 
Also, in addition to the references in the body of this article, 
see ARABLA, PauL, Damascus, NEBAIOTH, ETHNARGH. 


A. ROBERTSON. 
ARGOB (3598).—Apparently an officer of Peka- 
hiah, king of Israel, assassinated by Pekah 
together with the king his master and one Arieh 


his A winding 
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(2 K 15%); so Ewald, Thenius, Keil, and most. 
Another explanation makes Argob and = Arieh 
conspirutors with Pekah. Probably the passage 
is corrupt. See Klostermann, who suggests the 
emendation 132) nXd yaa nE ‘with his 400 warriors’; 
—by a sudden coup Pekah and his 50 surprise 400. 
C. F. BURNEY. 

ARGOB (2%; once, Dt3!8, with the art. 23987). -- 
A district mentioned in Dt 3% ™ 14, 1 1 4)8, and de- 
scribed as situated on the It. of Jordan, in Bashan, 
in the kingdom of ‘Ov, and as containing three- 
score cities, all strongly fortified, ‘with high 
walls, gates, and bars, besides very many cities of 
the country folk’ (i.e. unwalled cities : see zk 38'9. 
The particular district intended is uncertain. ‘The 
Targums of Onk. and Jon. represent Argob by xnane 
(Vseud.-Jon, xn), t.c. the Trachonitis, or 6 Tpdxywy, 
of Greek writers (see Selnirer, J/.7P 1 ii. 101th; 
G. A. Smith, Geogr. 543), some 25 miles 8S. of 
Damascus, a remarkable volennic formation, in 
shape resembling roughly a pear, about 25 miles 
from N. to S., and 19 iniles from E. to W., the 
rugged surface of which consists of innumer- 
able rocks or boulders of black basalt, inter- 
sected by fissures and crevices in every direction 
(see TRACHONITLIS), This formation, which owes 
its origin to the streams of lava emitted from the 
Jebel Hanran, on the 5.E., rises some 20-30 ft. 
above the surrounding plun; and ‘its border is 
as clearly defined as a rocky coast, which it very 
much resembles.’ It forms a natural fortress, 
which a small body of defenders could hold even 
ryrainst a determined invader; and hence its 
modern name the Leju (t.e. lagaah, refuge, retreat). 
Soine modern writers have accepted the identifica- 
tion thus suggested by Onk. and Jon., supporting 
it further, partly by the fact that the Leja contains 
the remains of several ancient cities, partly by 
the philological arguments that Ani signifies 
‘stony,’ and that the term San (AV ‘region ’), used 
regularly in connexion with it in the OT, is in- 
tended as a designation of its rocky boundary 
spoken of above. ‘The identification 1s, however, 
extremely doubtful, and has been abandoned by 
the best recent authorities. To take the latter 
point first, the philological arguments appealed 
to are exceedingly preearious. Argob can be inter- 
preted stony only upon the questionable assump- 
tion that the root 129 is cognate with om: to judge, 
however, from 139 clods of earth (Job 218 38"), it 
would denote naturally a rich and earthy soil 
rather than a stony one, and so (Smith, Geogr. 551) 
is ‘probably equivalent to onr word ‘vlebe.”’ 
And dan is a cord (Jos 2"), or measuring-line (Mic 
25), fig. a measured portion or allotment (Jos 174 
19°), applied to a particular district. or ‘region’ 
(RVm), Zeph 2°67; there is consequently no 
eround for supposing it to have been used speci- 
ally on account of the rocky border of the ein 
Secondly, the remains of ancient cities in (or 
about) what must have been the biblical Bashan 
ure by no means confined to the Leja; on the con- 
trary, they are much more numerous on the sloping 
sides of the Jebel Hauran (S.E. of the Leja), which, 
covered by a rich and loamy soil, sinks down pradu- 
wlly, especially on the S. and W., to the level of the 
surrounding plain. The whole of this reyion is 
studded with deserted towns and villages—accord- 
ing to Wetzstein, who has described it most fully 
(Leetseberwht aber Hauran u. die Trachonen, 1860, 
p. 42), the EK. and S. slopes of the Jebel Hauran 
alone contain the remains of some 300 such ancient 
sites; they are also numerous on the W. and 
S.W. slopes (ef. Porter, Five Years in Damascus ?, 
oP. 229, 239, 251, 253). The dwellings in these 
deserted localities are of a remarkable character. 
Wetzatein distinguishes four kinds—(1) some are 
the habitations of Troglodytes, being caverns 


hollowed out in the side of a hill, or of a Wady, 
in the soft voleanic ruck, and so arranged as to 
form soarnee chambers: these are chiefly on 
the E. of Jebel Hauran (Wetzstein, pp. 22, 44f., 
who names three, vizs§ Umm Dubéb, “Ajél4, and 
Shibikke).* (2) Others are on a larger scale, 
being subterrancan chambers entered by shafts 
invisible from above, and capable of forming a 
secure retreat from an invader ; these are frequent 
on the W. of the Zumilch range (v6. p. 46 f. 5 ef. 
Oliphant, Land of Gilead, pp. 103, 108 f. [about 
Irbid]}) ; an extensive underground city of this kind 
at Epre't (at the N.K. foot of the same range) 
was explored by Wetzstein (p. 47f.) and Sehu- 
macher (p. 12114). (3) A third kind, of which 
Wetzstein saw but one example, at Hibikke, on the 
K. of J. Hauran, about 8 miles N.E. of Salchad, 
consists of chambers ent out in an elevated plateau 
of rock, and covered with a solid stone vault, 
producing outside the appearance of a cellar or 
tunnel. Hibikke was originally surrounded with 
a wall, in the manner of a fortress (p. 48 f.). 
(4) The fourth and commonest kind consists of 
dwelling-houses built in the ordinary manner above 
ground, but constructed of massive well-hewn 
blocks of black basalt, -the regular and indeed 
the only building material used in the locality, 
—with heavy doors moving on pivots, outside 
staircases, gallerics, and roofs, all of the same 
material : of this kind are the remains described 
by Porter (/.c. chs. x.-xiil.) at Burak, on the N. 
edge of the Leja, Sauwarah, Hit, HeyAt, Bathani- 
yeh, Shuka, Shuhba, east of it, IKkanawiait and 
Suweideh on the W. slopes of J. Hauran, Bosra, 
Salchad, and Kureiych, on its S. slope (cf. Heber- 
Perey, A Visit to Bashan and Argob, 1895, pp. 40, 
47, 60, 71, etc., with photographs). Many of 
these cities are in such a fool state of preserva- 
tion, that, as Wetzstein observes, it is diflieult for 
the traveller not to believe that they are inhabited, 
and to expect, as he walks along their streets, to 
see persons moving about the houses. The arehi- 
tecture of these remains (which include temples, 
theatres, aqueducts, churches, etc.) is of the 
Greco-Roman period, and is such as to show that 
between the first and the seventh centuries A.D. 
the cities in question were the home of a thriving 
and wealthy ropulation. Can, now, any of these 
deserted iGeatitine be identified with the ‘three- 
score cities, with high walls, gates, and bars,’ of 
the ancient kingdom of ‘Og? The spectacle pre- 
sented by many of them is so singular and impres- 
sive that amongst those who visited and almost 
re-discovered them, in the present century, there 
were some who assigned them confidently to a 
remote antiquity, and who boasted that they had 
themselves traversed the cities ‘ built and occupied 
some forty centuries ago’ by the giant race of the 
Rephaim: so, in particular, J. L. Porter, who 
visited the district in 1853 (Five Years in Damas- 
cus, 1855, ti. 206 f., ed. 2, pp. 257f., 263 f. ; Giant 
Cities of Bashan, 1882, pp. 12, 13, 30, 84, etc.), and 
Cyril C. Graham, who visited it in 1857 (Journal 
ah the Royal Geogr. Soc. 1858, p. 256 f., Cambridge 
iissays for 1858, p. 160f.). ‘The emphatic contra- 
diction which Porter's theory received from 
Douvlas Freshfield in The Central Caucasus and 
Bashan, 1869, ch. ii., led to & somewhat heated 
correspondence in the Atheneum for 1870 (June, 
pp. 774, 837; July, pp. 18, 117, 148; cf. also 


* Tho hahit of dwelling in caves in these parte is illustrated 
ey an interesting but unfortunately mutilated inscription 
(Le Bas and Waddington, /nscriptions Grecques et Latinea 
recueillies en Grece et en Asie Mineure, iii. 1, No. 2329) from 
Kanatha (Kanawit), on the W. slope of J. Mauran, which seems 
to speak of an attempt made by king Agrippa (prob. Agrippa.) 
to civilize vole ivgedsve{avrae), and reclaim them from their 
Onpibdne xarcorasis (cl. Jos. Ant. xIv. xv. 6; also, of the Leja, 
x. 1; xvr ix. 1). 
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Porter, Damascus*, Preface). There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that Porter and Graham much 
exaggerated the antiquity of these remains. As 
pauieen stated, the prevalent style of architecture 
is Greco-Roman ; in many of the cities Greek in- 
scriptions, dating from the timo of Herod onwards, 
have been found, and, in the opinion of the best 
and most independent judses, the extant remains, 
at least in the great majority of cases, are not of a 
more ancient date than the Ist cent. A.D. De 
Vogné, the principal authority on the architecture 
of the Hauran, in the preface (p. 4) * to his collec- 
tion of 150 plates, called Syrie Centrale, Architec- 
ture Civile et Religieuse du iv? au vii* siécle (1867), 
expressly states that he had found no structures of 
an earlier date: Burton and Drake (Unexplored 
Syria, 1872, i. 191-196) declare that even a careful 
examination of foundations disclosed to them no 
apecimen of ‘hoar antiquity.” Wetzstein and 
Waadineeon express a similar judgment, though 
not quite in the same unqualified terms: the 
former (pp. 103 f., 49) agrees that in the main there 
are no siines earlier in date than the Christian 
era, but allows that the Troglodyte dwellings, and 
those found at Hibikke (see above), may be of very 
great antiquity, and also that very ancient building 
materials may be preserved in such places as Bosra 
and Salchat; the latter writes (op. cif. p. 53-4): 
‘Malzré les recherches prolongées et: minuticuses 
que jai faites pendant un séjour de cing mois 
dans le pays, je n’ai pu découvrir aucun monu- 
ment antérieur au régne d’Hérode. Il y a sans 
doute des habitations grossiétrement construites en 
pierres brutes, des cavernes fermées par une 
devanture en pierres séches, qui peuvent étre de 
toutes les époques, et dont quelques-unes sont 
peut-étre fort anciennes, mais, je le réptte, il n’y a 
as trace de civilisation réguliére, de temples, 
’édifices publics, avant le régne d’Hérode.’ And 
the majority even of such buildings, he adds, 
are later than this, and belong to the period be- 
tween Trajan and Justinian. The caves and 
tunnel-like dwellings, described by Wetzstein, 
however, can hardly be the strongly fortified 
cities mentioned in Dt. Whether the low private 
dwellings, built with ‘ponderous blocks of roughly 
hewn stone,’ on the antiquity of which Porter 
(Damascus ?, pp. v, 257) insists, are identical with 
the ‘habitations grossitrement construites en 
pierres brutes,’ which Waddington allows may be 
ancient, can hardly be determined by one who has 
not visited the country.t On the whole, it may be 
safely concluded that the existing deserted cities 
are not those of the ancient Argob;t though it docs 
not seem improbable that some of the cities built 
in the Greco-Roman period may have stood upon 
the sites of cities belonging to a far earlier age, 
and that in their construction the dwellings of the 
ancient cities of ‘Og may have been, in some cases, 
utilised and preserved. Perhaps future explora- 
tion may prove the substructures to be of earlier 
date than has been hitherto suspected.§ 

The site of Argob cannot be determined with 
certainty. Guthe (7DPV, 1890, p. 237f.), in- 
ferring trom Dt 3 that Argob extended to the W. 
as far as Geshur and Ma/‘acah, places it, though 
not without hesitation, in the country about 
Der‘ait (Edre'i), and northwards as far as Nawéa, in 
which he says that there are suflicient ruins of 

* Cited at length In Merrill, ast of Jordan, p. 63. 

¥ Heber-Percy, pp. 92, 05, states that at Roum (KE. of Kanawat) 
he found ruins different from any which he had hitherto seen, 
viz. a village consisting of one-storied houses, built almost 
entirely of rough unhewn stones; he thought that this had 
been a village of peasants. 

t So also G. A. Smith, Geogr. p. 624 f. 

8 W. Wright (Palmyra and Zenobia, p. 251) mentions that 
he descended some 16-18 ft. in Bur&k, and found the walls there 


to consist of enormous undressed stones, unlike those on the 
surface. 
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ancient sites to justify the biblical poser pion: 
The inference based on Dt 3'4 is perhaps doubtful : 
the verse seems to be written with a harmonistic 
motive (see Comm., and JAIR), and hardly says 
distinctly that Argob reached to Geshur and 
Ma‘acah. Dillm. suggested a site more towards 
the E., between Edre‘'i and ‘Ashtaroth, and J. 
Hauran. If there is reason in the supposition that 
the deserted cities referred to above stand upon the 
site of the ancient cities of ‘Og, the part of Bashan 
in which they are most numerous would seem to 
be the W. declivitices of J. Hauran, N. of Salchah 
(the S.E. limit of Bashan), the soil of which -a 
disintegrated lava—is rich and fertile (Wetzst. 
p. 40f.), such as might be described by a deriva- 
tive of 229." 


LiITrgRATURE.—On the cities of Hauran, see further (besides the 


works already quoted), Merrill, Hast of Jordan, 1881, chs. it.-v.; 
and for inscriptions, Wetzstein, Ausgewahite Griech. tnd Lat. 
Inschriften gerammelt auf Reisen in den Trachonen und umn 
das Haurdngebirge, in the Abhandlungen of the Berlin 
Acadeiny, 1863, pp. 255-368; Waddington, op. cit. Nos, 2071- 
2548; Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d’Archéol. Orient, i. (1888) 
»p. 1-23; G. A. Smith, Critical Meview, 1892, p. 65ff.; W. 
Jewin in the PEISt, 1805, p. 41ff., 131 17., 265 f7., 340 9%.; de 
Vogué, Syrie Centrale, Inscriptions Sémitiques, 1868, chs. 
ji.-lii, p. 899%.; the C7S 1. {. fasc. 2, Nos. 162-193 (chiefly 
repeated from de Vogué). The best map of the district is that 
of Fischer (constructed chiefly on the basis of Stubel’s Survey) 
in the ZDI’V, 1890, Heft 4. S. R. DRIVER. 


ARIDAI (‘1x Est 9°), the ninth of Llaman’s 
sons, put to death by the Jews. ‘The name is prob. 
Persian, perhaps haridayas, ‘delight of Hari’ (Ges. 
Thes. add.); but LAX has a different text. 
H. A. WHITE. 
ARIDATHA (xo774 Est 9°), the sixth son of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. The name is 
verhaps from the Persian Hariddta, ‘given by 
[ari’; but the LXX has Papaddéa, this name 
coming fourth. H. A. WHITE. 


ARIEH (7x7, with def. article, ‘the lion’).— 
Mentioned with Argob in a very obscure passage 
(2 K 15%), Seo AkGOR. C. fk. BuRNEY., 


ARIEL (bxnx, ’Aped\).—4. The name of one of 
Ezra’s ‘chicf men,’ Ezr 8 It doubtless signifies 
here ‘lion of God.’ 2. Tho name, in RV (so LXX 
and most moderns), of a Moabite whose two sons 
were slain by Benniah, one of David’s mighty men, 
28 23%,+ 1 Ch 117 (LXX, in later passaye, has 
rods dvo dpijA). 3. A name, in Is 2927 (four 
times), for Jerusalem. The original meaning is 
quite uncortuin. It may be (see RVm) either (1) 
‘lion (or lioness) of Grod,’ so, among others, Kwald, 
Cheyne (Comm.), Dillm.; or (2) ‘hearth of God,’ 
80 the Targum, Del., Orelli, W. R. Smith (OTJC? 
», 356), Konig (Lehrgeb. d. Heb. Spr. ti. 1, p. 416). 

he latter seems the more probable, in view 
of 5x (God’s hearth=altar, RV ‘altar hearth’), 
Iizk 43, and Sxox with the same sivnification on 
the stele of Mesha (1. 12). Duhm (Comm. in loc.) 
takes 7 as a formative letter, and suggests aryal as 
original form (=sacrificial hearth). Cheyne (Jn- 
trod. to Is. p. 187, n.) now favours this, and writes 
Arial, A. R.S. KENNEDY. 


ARIMATHAA (‘Apipafala), Mt 27%, — The 
situation of this place is not indicated. In the 
Onomasticon (s.v. Armathem-Sophim) it is identi- 
fied with Ramathaim-zophim (1 8 1'), and placed 
near Thamna and Lydda. The village Rantieh 


“The Onom. (p. 216) identifies ‘ApyeS with a village “Epya, 
15 miles W. of Gerasa, which may well be er-Rujéb, on the W. 
Rujéb, at just that distance from Gerasa ; but this is clearly too 
far south for the Argob in Bashan. 

t AV has ‘two lion-like men of Moab.’ For other suyyested 
emendations, see Klostermann’s Comm. tn loc., whose ingenious 
conjecture has been accepted by Budde os Haupt’s Bde); 
Sayce, Athenceum, Oct. 9, 1886; and W. R. Smith, AS 469. 
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scems intended, but the various traditions disagree 
and have no value. See SW2L vol. ii. sheet xiv. 
See also ARUMAH. C. RK. CONDER. 


ARIOCH (3)5s).—1. ARIOCH was the vassal-king 
of Ellasar, under the Klamite king Chedor-laomer, 
when the Jatter invaded Canaan in the time of 
Abraham (Gn 14') The name has been found 
in the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonia.* 
When the country was still divided into more 
than one kingdom, Eri-Aku, ‘the servant of the 
moon-god,’ was king of Larsa (now Senkerch, 
between the ‘livris and Euphrates in the south 
of Babylonia, a little cast of inteehy, Larsa is evi- 
dently the biblical MWasar. The name of Eri-Aku 
was transformed by his Sem. subjects into lim- 
Sin (pron. Kiv-Sin, whence the ) of Arioch), and ex- 
plained as a Sem. compound, like the names of 
other Bab. kings of the period. Le was the son 
of an Elamite, Kudur-Mabug, who is called ‘the 
father of the land of the Amorites’ or Syria, and 
the son of Simti-silkhak.  Inseribed bricks of his 
exist, as well as contracts drawn up during his 
reign. Jn his inscriptions he calls himself ‘the 
shepherd of the possessions of Nippur, the executor 
of Mie oracle of ie holy tree of Eridu, the shepherd 
of Ur, the king of Larsa, and the king of Sumer 
and Acead,’ and in one of them he mentions his 
conquest of ‘the ancient city of Erech.’ He was 
attacked by Khammurabi, king of Babylon, and in 
spite of the assistance furnished by the Elamites 
was defeated and overthrown, Khammurabi an- 
nexed his kingdom, and from henceforth Babylonia 
became a single monarchy, with Babylon as its 


ee Mr. Pinches has lately found a tablet, 
belonsing, however, to a Jate period, in which 


mention ismade of Eri-Aku, Tudkhula or Tidal, the 
son of Gaazza(ni?), and Kudur-Lagamar, the Chedor- 
Inomer of Genesis, 2. The ‘captain of the king’s 
guard? in the time of Nebuchadrezzar, according 
to Dn 247, The name, however, was Sumerian, 
and not used at that period of Bab. history. It 
has been taken from Gn 144 3. King of ‘the 
Elyimvenns’? or Elam, ace. to Jth 18 The name 
has been borrowed from Gn 14!, where it stands 
beside that of Chedor-laomer, king of Elam. 
A. H. SAYcr. 
ARISATI (‘ony Est 9°), the cighth son of Laman, 
put to death by the Jews, The LXX has ’Apgaios, 
in the ninth place. H. A. WHITE, 


ARISTARCHUS (’Aplorapyos), the devoted fellow- 
Jabourer of St. Paul, was a native of Thexssalonica 
(Ac 20¢ 277), He is first mentioned as having been 
seize 1 along with Gaius during the reat riot at 
Ephesus. Le accompanied St. Paul from Troas on 
his last journey to Jerusalem (Ac 204), and thereafter 
on lis passage to Rome (Ac 274). He was with St. 
Paul at Rome when he wrote the Epistles to the 
Colossians and to Philemon (Col 4”, Philem cA) me) 
hus been suggested that he shared St. Paul’s im- 
prisonment voluntari We and that he and Epaphras 
(cf. Col 4!°, Philem*) may have participated in 
the apustle’s bonds alternately. The ent ncad by 
St. Paul in these passages (cuvatyuddwros) has led 
to the further suyzvestion that the reference is to 
spiritual captivity, that in common with the 
apostle they were held captive by Christ; but 
that is not likely. Tradition aflirms that Aris- 
tarchus suffered martyrdom in Rome under 
Nero. W. Muir. 


ARISTOBULUS (’Apiord8ovdos).—1. Amongst the 
list of persons greeted by St. Paul at the end of 
the Epistle to the Romans (16"”) are certain called 
rovs éx Toy AprroBotdov, ‘members of the household 


* But see Winckler, Ketlinach. Bibliot. Bd. iii. 1 Halfte, 921%, ; 
Schrader, COT", ij. 801, Crit, Rev. Apr. 1894, p. 126. 


of Aristobnlus.’ The following is the explanation 
of this phrase given by Bishop Lightfoot. 

A., son of the elder A. a Berenice, grandson 
of Herod and brother of Agrippa lL. (see Hrrov), 
lived and diced @ private man, was a friend of the 
Emperor Claudius, and apparently a resident in 
Rome. It is suggested that the ‘household’ of A. 
were his slaves, who after his death, which must 
have taken place before this time, had become the 

roperty of the emperor, probably by legacy. We 
ane that in other cases members of houscholds 
which became the property of the emperor, 
retained their name. We find Maecenatiani 
(CULE vi. 4016, 4032), Amyntiani (ib. 4u35, cf. 
8738), Avrippiani, Germaniciani. So, too, there 
might be Aristobulieni, and this would be trans- 
lated of ’AptcroBov\ov, This household would pre- 
sumably contuin many Jews and other Orientals, 
and would therefore be a natural place in which to 
find Christians. ‘The name Herodion following, 
was that of a Jew, and suggests a» member of the 
Herod family. See H“eRODION, NARCISSUS. 

LITERATURE. —Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 172; Sanday and 
Veadlam, Romana, p. 425. For later traditions, which have 
little value, see Acta Sanctorum, March, ii. 374. 

2. Ptolemy’s teacher, 2 Mac 1”, 

A.C, HEADLAM, 

ARIUS ("Ap7s, 1 Mac 127 *), a king of Sparta. 
In v.? the name appears in the corrupt form of 
Aapetos; inv. many MSS read ’Oudpas or ’Ovecdpns, 
a form produced by the combination of ’Ovig “Aprs 
(so v.!% in AV Onweres); buts Ovnaapns, Vel. Lat. 
Arius; in Jos. And. Xt. v. 8, the reading varies 
between “Apeaos and ’Apeds, the latter being the 
more correct form. ‘The person referred to is 
Areus L, the grandson and successor of Clco- 
menes IT., who was king of Sparta from 309 B.C, 
to 265 B.C., and was contemporary with the hich 
pricst Onias 1., the successor of Jaddua. ‘The 
Spartans were at that time engaged in a strugele 
avainst Antigonus and his son Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, and they probably hoped to create difficulties 
for their opponent by raising disturbances in the 
Kast. I’riendly letters were interchanyved between 
Arcus and Ontas (probably about 800 R.c.); and 
Jonathan Maccabieus refers to these communica- 
tions in a letter which he sent by his ambassadors 
to Sparta (about 144 3B.c.), 1 Mae lu 1m) CF, 
Schirer, JL 1. i. 250 f. Hl. A. WHITE, 


ARK OF INFANT MOSES.—A box (137 ¢¢bhuh), 
made of bulrushes or papyrus reeds, the stems of a 
succulent water plant, rendered watertight by layers 
of slimeand pitch, in which Moses when three munthy 
old was placed and committed to the river (Ex 2°). 
The word seemingly is of Egyptian origin, primarily 
meaning ‘hollow,’ ‘a concave vessel,? and the 
possible source of the obscure Heb. rovt which 
appears in ’oh, ventriloquist, necromancer, vhost. 
Papyrus reeds were commonly used in Egypt for 
the construction of light beats. A very similar 
story of a remarkable preservation is told on a 
Babylonian tablet from Kouyunjik, about Sargon L, 
a monarch who reigned in Agade, one of the cities 
of the Euphrates valley, ¢. 3500 B.c. It is said 
(see Smith, Chaldean Genesis, 880, p. 319) that 
his mother placed him in a basket of rushes, 
sealing ap Ins exit with bitumen, and launching 
him ona river which did not drown hin, from which 
he was taken and brought up by his preserver. 

J. MACPIERSON, 

ARK OF NOAH.—The vessel built by the patriarch 
at God’s command for saving life upon the earth 
during the vreat Flood. ‘The SariGd of detention 
within it is said to have lasted over a year (Gn 72 
84 P); hence it was necessary that urge aecommo- 
dation should be provided for the storage of 
provisions. The ark, in short, is to be conceived 
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of as an immense floating store, fitted to He 
aolidly on the surface of the waters. —Lts dimensions 
were: 300 cubits long, 50 cubits broad, and 30 
eubits high. The length of the cubit is six hand- 
breadths, and is usnally reckoned at 21 inches. In 
our measures, therefore, the ark would be 525 ft. 
long, 874 ft. broad, and 524 ft. high. In 1609, Peter 
Jansen of Horn in Holland built a vessel of the 
same proportions, and found that it would stow 
one-third more cargo than other ships of ordinary 
structure. It has been caleulated that it would 
contain a space of 3,600,000 cubic ft., and that after 
9/10 jad been set aside for storage of food, there 
would be over 50 cubic ft. cach allowed for 70QU0 
pairs of animals. Such calculations, though in 
earlier times treated with all seriousness, now 
receive little consideration. The measurements 
given in the biblical text are not sulliciently 
detailed, nor is the description of the whole con- 
struction sufliciently explicit, to form the basis of 
such conclusions, (See BABYLONIA, FLOOD.) 

The ark was built of gopher wood, supposed to 
mean pitch wood, and possibly, as Delitzsch 
suggests, the conifer cypress, much used by the 
Phoenicians for shipbuilding on account of its 
lightness and iuvantg: Tt was divided into 
‘rooms’ or Cnests,’ 02. The whole structure was 
three storeys in height, and was lighted by windows 
under the roof on cach side. The pitch used to render 
the ark watertight was not vevetable, but mineral 
pitch or asphalt. Berosus, writing about B.C. 300, 
asserts that remains of the ark were then found in 
Armenia, which were used in making bracelets and 
amuets, Between the announcement to Noah of 
the coming Flood and the actual fulfilment of the 
judement, there intervened, ace. to Gn 63 (J), 120 
years, and during that time the ark was building, 
wid Noah was, by word and by act, a preacher of 
nghteousness to his generation (1 P 3**, 2 P 25), 

J. MACPHERSON, 

ARK OF THE COYENANT.—i. NAME.—The ark 
(987) Was the most ancient and most sacred of the 
religious symbols of the Heb. nation. Its name 
in the oldest sources is ‘the ark of J”? (7° RN), or 
‘the ark of God’ (osx “x). In Dt we first* meet 
with the designation ‘ark of the Covenant of J”’ 
(Mama “x), Dt 10% 31% > 6) shortened elsewhere to 
the familiar ‘ark of the Covenant,’ Jos 3% 8 ete. In 
several paxsaves of the older hist. books (ef. LXX 
text of 1S 4°") which have been edited by writers of 
the Deuteronomic school, the earlier form ‘ark of 
J” has been expanded to ‘ark of the Covenant of 
J” (asis clear from such grammatical impossibilities 
as we find in Jos 3!4!7), and the favonrite expres- 
sion ‘ark of the Covenant’ intentionally or unin- 
tentionally substituted for the earlier forms, <A 
still later designation, ‘ark of the testimony’ 
(maya x), oceurs only in P, Ex 257 ete. The 
rest of the names occasionally met with are merely 

ariations of these. Throughout all the books 
we find ‘the ark’ as the popular and universally 
intelligible designation. 

li. History or tHe ARrKk.—In this article we 
propose to confine onrsclves to the history and 
sivnificance of the ark’as given in the pre-exilic 
literature. Jts place in the scheme of the Priests’ 
Code will be discussed in the article TABERNACLE. 
In the prophetic narrative of the Pent. (JE) the 
ark first appears as an object of peculiar sanctit 
In the important passage Nu 10%%,+ ere it is 
expressly recognised as the leader of the host in 
the march through the desert, in virtue of its 
being, in some sense, the dwelling-place of J’. In 
another passaye from the same source, Nu 14%, 
the ark is intimately associated with Moses. 


* mena in Nu 1038 (J) 1444(K) (cf. Bacon, Triple Trad. of the 


Ezol. pp. 171, 180) is almost certainly an editorial insertion. 
t Probably J, see n.* 


Had these sources come dewn to us intnet, we 
should have had much earlier information than 
anything which we now have regarding the origin 
and construction of the ark. No one can read the 
present text of Ex 33 without being struck with 
the abrupt transition froin vv.!* to v.“, and with 
the sudden introduction of ‘the tent’ (v.7) as of 
something already explained. We may therefore 
consider it a matter of certainty that the compiler 
of the Pent. has omitted from the prophetic 
source the accounts of the erection of ‘the tent 
of mecting’ as inconsistent with the much fuller 
account in P. Another question now emerges. 
Did the excised portion of JI also contain an 
account or accounts of the construction of the ark ? 
‘To this an aflirmative answer innst be given; for 
if we read carcfally the retrospect piven in Dt 
105, and bear in mind that the whole of D’s 
historical references are taken from the prophetic 
narratives, we can scarcely have any donbt that in 
JK, as it lay before the anthor of 1D, there must 
have been a record of the construction by Moses of 
‘an ark of wood’ (Dt 10!) before his ascent to 
the mount. In the absence of the original text 
of these older sources, it 1s no longer possible to 
speak with certainty as to their mode of conceiving 
J’’s relation to the ark. The most probable 
view scems to be that already referred to as found in 
the antique poetical fragment, Nua 10%) where 
J” is conceived of as personally present in the 
ark, and guiding the march of His chosen people. 
The same representation is met with PORE 
later in the composite narrative (chiefly JE)* of 
the passage of the Jordan, in which the ark, borne 
by the priests, shows the way, while the people 
follow at a considerable distance (Jos 33), During 
the subsequent conqnest of W. Pal, as related in 
the Books of Jos and Jg 1-2 from inaterials of 
various dates, the ark and the tent of meeting 
must have had their headquarters in the standing 
cunp at Gilgal (Jos 9° 1lo*), the former we may 
suppose frequently accompanying the tribes to 
battle. Thus we know the prominence given to the 
ark in the sieve of Jericho (Jos 6); and the sacrifice 
in the presence of the ark on Mt Ebal (Jos 8% 
from D*) may be taken as a typical episode in the 
history of the conquest. Trom Gilgal the head- 
quarters were moved by divine command to Bethel 
(Je 20), + 

The next resting-place of the ark was at Shiloh, 
in the territory of Ephraim. Here, according to 
P (Jos 181), it was deposited by Joshua himself, 
and here it is found at the close of the period of 
the Judges (1 8S 3%). ‘The original tent{ is now 
replaced by a temple (18 1° 3°), the guardians of 
which are members of an ancient priestly family 
(1S 277), with Samuel the aor tat as attendant. 

The following section (chs. 4!-7!) is a document. 
of tho first importance as a record of the popular 
conceptions of the ancient Hebrews with regard te 
the ark. The various incidents in the narrative 
are too familiar to need repetition. ‘The leading 
thought throughont is the conviction that the 
oresence of the ark secures the presence of J” 
Timself in the seule of the Hebrews.§ 

The capture of the sacred object by the Philis- 


* See Bennett’s ‘Joshua’ in Haupt’s Bible; Kittel, J/ist. 1, 
Eng. tr., pp. 282, 283; Driver’s art. ‘Joshua’ in Smith's D2, 

t See Moore’s Comm. ad loc. ; Kittel, Eng. tr., pp. 270, 275. 
So most moderns, MT Bochim. The tradition that the ark 
once had its home in Bethel may be recognised in Jy 2027b 288, 
a late marginal gloss. 

{ The words of 1 8 22a, wanting in LXX, are admittedly a 
very late addition to the original text (Wellh., Driver, Klost., 
Budde). 

§ This is clear from the whole tenor of the narrative without 
our requiring to read, with Klost., ‘our God’ (i'abx) for ‘unto 
us’ (43). It is also more than probable, in view of the femin. 
construction in v.17, that we should render, ‘that Ae may come 
and save us,’ Of. 620, 
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tines, the elfuct of the news on the aged Eli, the 
incidents of its sojourn in Phil. territory, and its 
restoration, are ynaphically told by the narrator.* 
After a short stay at Bethshemesh, the ark is 
removed to HKiriath-jearim and deposited in the 
house of Abinadab ‘in the hill,’ waite Eleazar, his 
son, is set apart as its guardian. Here it remained, 
according to a later addition to the text, for twenty 
years, a period admittedly too short by at least a 
generation.t Why an object of such sanctity was 
not restored to its proper home in the a of 
Shiloh we can only conjecture. Most. probably the 
temple had been destroyed, and Shiloh+t itself 
occupied by the Philistines. As a result a period 
of spiritual declension followed, lasting well into 
the reign of Saul § (cf. 1 Ch 13%). The centre of 
the purest teaching must have been the hoine of 
Samuel at Ramah (1 8 7!”), the fruit of which wo 
may perhaps trace in the hivher religious con- 
ceptions that mark the reign of David. 
his sovereign, once securely seated on the 
throne of ‘all Israel,’ took active steps for the 
removal of the ark to his new capital on the slopes 
of Ophel, as related at some length in 25 6 
and lovingly aa inl Ch 13. The text of the 
former passage has suffered greatly, but the general 
sense is clear. From the house of Abinadab at 
Kiriath-jearim (otherwise Bualath (of Judah), Jos 
15°] the ark is brought in state on the way to Jerus. 
The sons of Abinadab, Uzzah and Alio, are in 
charge of the new cart on which the ark has been 
laced, the former walking || beside the ark, the 
atter guiding the oxen in front. Dismayed by a 
sign an the divine displeasure, David desists from 
his purpose for a time, leaving the ark in the 
custody of Obed-edoin the Gittite. After three 
months, however, the removal is successfully 
accomplished, and the ark safely deposited ‘in the 
midst of the tent that David had pitched for it’ 
(v.!?). After this, in the epigrammatic words of 
the Chronicler, the ark had rest (1 Ch 6%). For 
the last time we meet with the ark as the re- 
presentative of J” on the field of battle in the 
campaign ayainst the children of Ammon (28 11). 
Somewhat later, on the occasion of Absalom’s 
rebellion, when the priests Zadok and Abiathar { 
(2S 15), in accordance with ancient custom, 
wished to take the ark as the guarantee of 
J’’s presence with them, the king shows that 
he has attained to a worthier view of the divine 
nature by ordering the restoration of the ark to 
its ale abode in Jerusalem. 
he last chapter in the history of the ark opens 
with its removal by Solomon from its modest 
tent. and its installation in the inner sanctuary of 
the imple, ‘under the wings of the cherubim’ 
(1 K 8), From this point onwards there is no 
mention of the ark in the older historical books. 
Was it, as some think, among ‘the treasures of 
the house of the Lord’ which Shishak carried off 


* It is important to observe that the MT of 619 will not bear 
the rendering put upon it by AVand RV, ‘because they looked 
tito the ark.’ The text, however, is corrupt. Adopting 
Klostermann’s ‘happy suggestion’ (Budde) we render, ‘ But the 
sons of J, did not rejoice uinong the men of B. when they beheld 
the ark of J”, and he smote,’ ete. 

+ There is no ground in the teat for the statement In Smith’s 
DB? ‘that to Kiriath-jearim “all the house of Israel” resorted 
to seek J”.’) Whatever may be the meaning of the obscure 
and probably corrupt 3334, 72%, the verse serves as the introduc- 
tion to the following narrative of Samuel’s prophetic activity. 

t It isa mnistake to base the assertion that ‘in the carly part 
of Saul’s reign Ahiah was the Lord’s priest {n Shiloh’ (Smith's 
DB2—ARrK) on 18 145, for the qnalifying phrase refers, not to 
Ahiah, but to Eli. Equally groundless is the supposition (op. 
ott.) that the ark may have heen at Nob. 

§In 1 S 141% where the true rendering is clearly ‘the 
ephod’ (LXX; cf. v.3), the retention of ‘the ark’ in RV is 
iereue ie V.18 js, of course, an explanatory gloss like 

g 20327b, 

3 Emend. nbn mgn, v.44, Then., Dr., Kitt., Bud. 

| The text is again uncertain ; see Driver, in loo. 


so early as the reign of Rehoboam? (1 K 14%). Or 
was it first removed by Manussch to make way for 
his image of Astarte (2 Ch 337), and reinstated 
by Josiah (35%), to perish finally in the destruction 
of city and temple by Nebuchadrezzar? The latter 
seems on the whole the more probable view (ef. 
2 Es 10”), if the single reference, Jer 3'%", 
really implies (which is doubtful) the existence of 
the ark in the prophet’s day, although it must be 
confessed that the silence of the rest of the pro- 
phetic literature is dificult to explain (cf. Kuenen, 
hel. of Israel, 1. p. 233). The fable of 2 Mac 24 is 
evidently based on the passage of Jeremiah Just 
quoted. There was no ark in the second temple 
(Jos. Wars, V. v. 5). 

iii, From the analogy of other objects bearing 
the same name,* as eee from the measurements 
in the scheme of the priestly code (Ix 25'"), we 
may best think of the ark as an oblong chest of 
acacia or shittim wood (so Dt 10! 3, doubtless 
following the other sources JE; see § ii. above). Tn 
the absence of the original text of these sources in 
Ex 33. 34 it is impossible to say with absolute 
ecrtainty whether the ark was represented by 
them as furnished with figures corresponding to 
the chernbim of P (Ex 25'"), They are not 
mentioned in Dt 103, nor in the Books of Sain. 
or Kings — the phrase ‘that silteth upon the 
cherubim’ (RV) of 1S 44, 2 8 67, if not a late 
gloss (so Kuencn, Smend, Nowack, etc.), being 
Sa aaa of another explanation. The language of 
1 K 8® further seems to imply the absence of 
cherubim on the ark itself. his result is con- 
firmed by what we inay infer as to the size of the 
sacred chest, for we find it carried by two priests 
(2S 15°, also in corrected text of v.44, 1S 44%), 
An important difference of representation exists 
between the provisions of the Priests’ Code—by 
which the ark had to be carried by Levites (Nu 
3° 425), as distincuished from a higher caste of 
Aaronic priests—and those of the older legislation 
of Dt. First, indeed, among the privileges of the 
whole priestly tribe of Levi enumerated in Dt 10 
—privileges assigned to them, we can_ scarcely 
doubt, as the reward of their zeal and fidelity in 
the cause of J” (Ex 32757-)—is that of bearing ‘the 
ark of J”’ (cf. Dt $1"%). And this is in accord 
with the evidence of the older historical books in 
which the priests are the bearers of the ark [see 
reff. above, and ef. Jos 33 (E), %" (J), 6% 73 CE), 
88, 1 K 28 96+ ete.]. As to the precise relation 
of the ark in early times to the ritual of sacrifice, 
we have no contemporary evidence. 

iv. Every student of OT who has realised to 
what extent the pre-exilic literature has been 
worked over by later editors, will appreciate the 
difficulty, if not the impossibility, of gaining an 
accurate estimate of the conceptions entertained 
of the ark in the earliest times. So much depends 
also on the opinion we may form of the historical 
value of even our oldest sources. ‘This much, 
however, seems clear. The ark is in these sources 
something more than a mere symbol of the divine 
presence. By the popular mind, at least, J” 
was erase as actually residing tin the ark,—a 
conviction clearly reflected in the ancient frayment, 
Nu 10%, That the ark was regarded as, in 
some sense, the abode of the Deity, is apparent 
also, as we saw above, from the early narratives in 
the Books of Samnel. Even by David himself, if 
we can trust the reading, the ark is still spoken of 
as God’s habitation (28 15%). 

Only on the basis of this conception can we 

* Viz. the outer coffin of Joseph’s mummy (Gn 60°68), and 
Peet = up by Jehviada tho priest in the temple (2 K 129ff. 

{In 1 K 84 and is a late insertion (sce 2 Ch 55), In many 


passages, such as 1 8 615, the original practice has been made 
to conform to the requirements of the priestly legislation. 


ARKITES 


explain the fact that in all the passayzes we have 
studied, ‘before the ark of J”’ 1s identical with, 
or parallel to, ‘before J“’ Himsclf (cf. e.g. Jos 6° 
with 6°*). What is done in close proximity to 
the ark is everywhere represented as done in the 
presence of J”, as sacrifice (28 61%), casting of lots 
(Jos 18%!) dancing (2.8 6!), and the like. With the 
spread of more developed views of religion under 
the influence of prophetic teaching, the importance 
of the ark undoubtedly decreased, a fact to which 
we may perhaps ascribe the silence of later 
writings regarding it. The ark in any case must 
be regarded as from the first a national and not 
a merely tribal sanctuary.t Its loss is bewailed 
as a national calamity (1 S 4%+34). Nor does the 
writer sce reason (even pranted that 1 K 8? may 
be a yloss) for rejecting the ancient tradition 
which the author of Dt found in his sources, 
that the ark contained the tables originally 
deposited there by Moses himself (Dt 10*). The 
view now generally adopted by continental writers, 
that if the ark really contained anything at all, 
it was a stone or stones of fetish origin, involves a 
conception of Moses and his teaching which the 
writer cannot share. On the other hand, the 
statement that the ark contained also the pot of 
manna and Aaron’s rod that budded (He 9*), seems 
based on a late Jewish tradition. 

LITERATURE.—The Comin. of Dillnann on Exodus, Driver on 
Dt, Klostermann on Sam. and Kings; the critical works of 
Wollhausen and Driver on the text of the Books of Sam.; 
the treatises on Ueb. archamology of Benzinger and Nowack 
vol. ii); articles in Stade’s ZFeitachrift by Kautzsch, 186; 
Seyring, 1891; and esp. Couard, 1802 (‘Die religiose natlonale 
Bedeuty. der Lade’); also art. ‘Bundeslade’ in Riehin’s Hand- 
wort.2; Kostersin Vheol. Tiydechrift, 1693; and R. Krwtzschmar, 
Die Bundesvorstellung iin A,1', (1896), o. 7, Vie Bundcslade.’ 

A. RS, KENNEDY. 

ARKITES (‘7ay, Gn 107, 1 Ch 1), represented 
as descendants of Canaan, founders of the Phan, 
city of Arka, in later times Cesarea Libani, birth- 
place of the Roman emperor Alexander Severus, 
about 12 miles N. of Tripolis. Arka is also men- 
tioned in the inscription of Tiglath-pileser 11. as one 
of the towns reduced by that monareh (Schrader, 
COZ? i. 87, 246). Jos. (Ant. I. vi. 2) states that 
Arucas, one of the sons of Canaan, possessed Arce, 
situated at the N.W. base of the Lebanon. It was 


still a place of considerable importance in the 
Middle Ages, and sustained a severe siege in A.D. 


1188, but was taken by the Crusaders. Its site is 
now marked by the ruins of Tell Arka. See 
Sehiirer, /// P 1. ii. 201 f. J. MACPHERSON. 


ARM (x37) zeréa'), the outstretched arm ; also the 
straight foreleg of an animal. 1. As a wnt of 
measurement arm follows the hand with its digit, 
palm, span, and gives the standard length called 
the ’ammah (see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 8.7. 
‘cubit’). As this seems to have varied from 17°6 
in. to 25°19, it is possible that besides the reckon- 
ing of the fore-arm, there was another of the 
arm’s-length, the latter corresponding to the 
modern Arab. dhird'a, 24in. The kindred Arab. 
word for full-arm (dhard@‘a) also means, like the fig. 
use of zeréa’, capacity, influence, power. 2. eg. 
use of Arm.—Among Orientals the extended arm 
is & familiar sign of animation and action. During 
the excitement of discussion, it is an understood 
prelude to speech, and implies the possession of 
something that ought to be heard. Throughout 
the Bible the a, is an expressive emblem of power 
to direct, control, seize, overcome, and hence also 
describes the purpose, either of punishment or 
protection, towards which the power is employed. 

Thus the Exodus is freq. referred to as the ‘out- 


* Cf. also Jg 20248, where for ‘stood before it’ render ‘stood 
before him’; see Moore, in loc. 

t Wellh., Stade, and others have suggested that the ark was 
the palladium of the tribe of Joseph. 
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stretched a.’ of God. Similarly the a. of Pharaoh 
is said to be broken; and the doom of Eli's famil 

is called the cutting off of his a., and that of Ins 
father’s house. In the same way, the unwelcome 
novelty of the spiritual kingdom and its Hving 
sucrilice raises the prophetic lament-—-‘to whom 
hath the a. of the eal been revealed’? (fs 53'). 
Further, the original meaning of power is some- 
times transcended, and by trequency of special 
association the motive of holiness is urancieriel 
to the a.—‘ The Lord hath made bare his holy 
arm’ (Is 52!°). On the other hand, utter powerless- 
ness 18 the a. ‘clean-dried-up’ (Zee 117). Cf. Job’s 
imprecation on the abuse of power (Job 3124). So 
the appeal of the helpless is ‘Put on strength, O 
arm of the Lord!’ (1s 51°), Ifence, finally, the 
contrast between the man who makes flesh his 
arm, and Israel for whose security ‘underneath 
are the Everlasting Arms’ (Dt 3°"), See also 
HAND. G. M. MACKIE. 


ARMENIA.—See ARARAT. 
ARMENIAN VERSION OF THE OT. — The 


following points need discussion as regards the 
Armenian OT. 


i. The text from which it was translated. 
ii, Its value for critical purposes. 
ili. Its date, and where it was made. 
iv. Its contents, and order of books. 


i. The Arm. OT is a version of the Gr. LXX, 
the text of which it everywhere fits closely as u 
slove the hand that wears it. This statement has 
been controverted ;* but its truth is apparent if 
we anywhere open the Veshitta or Massora and, 
noling their peculiarities, look for them in the 
Armenian. Let us test it then by a few cases where 
the Syriac Peshitta varies from the LXX; but 
where the LXX is exactly rendered by the Arm., 
the sense of which [ occasionally add within square 
brackets. 


Gn LU esse coli et esse terre.—? deserta et inculta [invisibilia 
et non preparata)]. §et fuit divisitque [et sit dividere)—8 one. 
xa byivero citag. Tor, 6 Weds after duexdpiotv.—8 Om. xal sdav 6 
Urog ors xadoyv.—9 in lucun’ UnUM—¥ OM. xei cuvaxém ag far uy 
wpln n Erpa. 

Gn 20! Racem et Gedar [(Cades ect Sur]—alt. Gedar [in Geraris 
and so in v.3),—4 populum innocentem [ignorantem et iustum}. 
—5 En ipse [nonne ipse}— om, inihi after dixit-— om. sed eyo 
before in simplicitate.—6 cohibui to [peperci tibi).—7 om. vir 
before propheta.—8 om, omnes before homines. 

Ex 18!) Jethron (Iothor] — Median (Madian) — Deus Moai 
(Dominus M.J—add. Vilios before Israel.—* add. filiam suam.— 
3 Gerson (Gersam)—quoniam dixerat (dicit)]. 

341 om, et ascende ad ine in montem.—3 in manu sua [secur]. 
—5stetit ibi cum eo [stetitque coram eo ibi)--nomen hoe, 
Dominus [in nomen Domini). 

Lv 301 add. ad eum—Dicito filiis Israel (loquere ad filios [. 
dices].—2 e¢ ex iis (ved de iis) — proiecerit ex semine suo in 
alienigenam [dedcrit semen suum principi, and go in 2U3)~ 
2 add. vir eius modi.—3 dabo furorem [stutuam faciem])-- sanctu- 
arium [sanctitatem])--sanctitatis mem [sanctificatorum meorum). 

Nu 386! capita patrum familiw [principes tribus filiorumnj— 
Gelaad (Galaad]—de familia Manasse filii loseph (de fam. fil. Log. J 
—magnatibus congregationis, capitibus patrum filiorum (prin- 
cipibus domorum patriarcharum fil.). 

t 311 Abiens igitur Moses, locutus est [et consummavit M. 
loquij—ad universum Israelem [ad omnes filios Israel]—3 add. 
filius—et Dominus [nam D.). 

Jos 22! Rubil [Ruben].— vos custodistis [vosmet audistis].— 
3 ecce multis abhinc diebus [tot dies] —ad prwasentem usque 
diem, et custoditis [immo plus usque hodie temporis cust. }].— 
4 add. Eh oct ih aecsertiatars (D>. noster]—revertimini ergo et 
abite civitates vestrag [nunc igitur revertentes redite in 
cone vestras]—quam possedistis [possessionis vestrea]—add. ab 
oriente, 


Leipzig, 1892) writes, p. 85: ‘Die Bacher des Alten Testaments 
k6nnen unmoglich aus den LXX tibersetzt worden acin”’ 


- 
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filiuin genuf ante Luciferum penui te).—4 non mentietur (non 
anmitebit eum] —sicut Melelizedee (-2 {according to the order of 
“).--S implebit cadavera ( ~She maketh many the blows'} 
Tu 33 — 
Syriac Versiorr. | 
Vae diripienti: vos me 
diripiatis, et decceptor nequa- 


Armenian Version. 
Woe unto those who distress 
, you, but yourselves no one can 


quam = decipiet vos, cumin | distress; and he that despiseth, 
volueritis diripere, 9 diri- ; despixeth not you. For they 
plemind. Domine miscrero | shall be given over unto defeat 


nostri, quoniam in te est who despise you, and like the 
Hducia nostra; esto miutor | moth upem the garment, so 
noster im matutino, ct salva | shall they be given over to de- 
now in tempore angustiw, feat. Lord, pity us; for in thee 
have we hoped. The seed of 
the unfaithful hath come to 
destrnction ; bout our salvation 
| isin thee in time of straits. 


In all these cases the Arm. is faithful, as against 
the Syr., to the LXX. In spite of this general con- 
formity, however, there are numerous cases in 
which the Arm. supplies omissions of the LXX; 
e.g. Is 668 runs thus in the Arm.: ‘But the law- 
less who offers to me an ox as offering [is just as if 
one should smite the head of a man, and he that 
offers the sheep as offering] is just as if one should 
slaughter a dog.’ Here the words bracketed have 
cron ont of the ordinary LX.X text; but they were 
added to the LXX text by Sym. and Theod. 

In Jeremiah the traces of correction by direct 
or indirect use of the Massoretie or Syr. texts are 
frequent, e.g. ch. 167 the Arm.=ct ne gignantur 
tibi filii et file, In v.4it=sed in exemplim crunt 
super faciem terre, In gladio cadent et in fame 
consummabuntur, Et erunt cadavera eormm in 
eibinn volatilibus eceli et bestiis terre. In the 
above the plural gignantur . .. filii et filia in v.?, 
and in v.* exemplim, belong to the LXX; but 
the arrangement of clauses in y.4, ay also the addi- 
tion cadavera eornm, are due to the Syr. or to the 
Massora, It may be noticed that Jerome, who con- 
sulted the Heb. text, combines it with the LXX 
in just the same way, only reading with the Heb. 
sterquilintum for ecemplum. In order to demon- 
strate this coinposite character of the Arm. text, | 
rive wcollation with Tischendorf’s text of ch. 23. 

Vherever the variants of the Armenian reflect the 
a reerenie or Syr. texts, or both, Tadd M or S or 
& e 


Jer 231 atrav) Arn, cov: mew SM -ibid. add. exoi Kipios SM. 
--3 Kupios Ot656 ‘lo pana SM—im) rod WOiLivas TOUE wolLeKivovTas 
SM —cpewv] + Atyes Kipsos SM.—-4 wronl.] + neque erunt neglecti: 
S+neque aberrent: M-+neque deficient. —5 disceloev) dixasorvrng S, 
—6 “Twotdix)-}-4 dixcioouvy nuay: iustitia nostra (i.e. losedck) SM 
—ibid.-Fév ros wpoparosg, and vv.7 8, which in the LXX come at 
the end of the chapter, are added here by the Arm. as by SM.--- 
9 before cuverp.ln Arin. add. ixs tous wpogyra¢.— before ors asro 
-+nam iinpleta est tellus adulteria as in M3; (S adulteris e¢ 
raptoribus)—rovrey] ‘of swearing’: M hag periumi—-vrovrpds] sis 
wovnpiey.—ll tr, wpog, mw. iepste M- tldov) a pov.— 12iasox. vray) }- 
Atyes Kupsos SM.~-- 15 Se peapscas) of Shimer,’ SM.—l) Kipios]-+exer- 
cituuin erga prophetas SM—aixpov] vixpéd rytos.—l6 wpagyraiv) + 
Tay epogmrivevtay SM—-parcsovory) | ixeivos dusv and om. tauros M 
paw, naepdiocs SM.—!8 gyericero] tucrbum meum: SM nerbuimn 
eius.- 4 om, irs SM—om, adro S -ont, tas &v—abre doe iyyupy- 
wares) tyxtipnua SM—vorroveiw wvre}t-vocuvres M. - 210m. pr. val 
M—-atrous|+ aro roy wovnpay bday eutay was SM.— 27 iwsrcclkobas) + 
rdv dady ou SM.-- 2% om. xpag & cov $.—29 or. obras of oyos frou 
SM.- 30 om. 6 Otog SM.- 82 Om. Bie votre SM—abavdn] + acyas 
Kipios SM—xai ov) xai SM.—33 tpwricwoiy] iperion 66 SM—spo- 
entre | +Atyey SM, —44 6 ispaie M.—380 O74 oy ofrarg.—S6 Doyos airou] 
+ ‘but ye will turn back the words of the living God, the Lord 
of powers, our God. Bunt thus say to the prophet (S die alice): 
What auswer made unto you the Lord, and what spake the 
Lord? If ye say,’ etc. So SM. 


The arrangement also in the Arm. of verses and 
chapters of Jereniah follows SM and not the LXX, 
Where S and M differ it is usually M which the 
Arm. follows; but the basis of its text, even where 
it is so copiously supplemented as in this chapter 
of Jeremiah, is clearly the LXX. It is certain, 
then, that in OT the Armenians translated the 
LXX, supplementing it, however, and adjusting it 
to the Mussorctic text. The only question reimain- 
ing regards the medium through which they knew 
the Massora. From their traditional account of 
the making of the version we might infer that 


they knew the Heb. through the Syr., and in the 
case of some few parts of OT this may have 
becn so. But more often, and especially in the 
prophetic books, it is the Heb. rather than the 
syr. text which directly or indirectly was used. 

This composite character of the Arm. text is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the translators used the 
Hexaplaric text of Origen, whose obcli and asterisks, 
marking additions of the LAX to the Massora, or 
aulditions to the LXAX from Aq. Sym. Theod. Gr. 
VS of the Massora, here and there survive in Arm. 
MSS,* as well as actual marginal references to 
these Gr. VSS. used by Origen. The Armeninngs, 
then, must have made their version from a Hexa- 
plaric text such as we have in the Gr. Codices 22 
and 83. 

ii. In answering the first question, we have by 
implication answered also the second of those 
which we asked above, viz. as to the value for 
critical purposes of the Arm. version, It needs only 
to be added, that for beauty of diction and accuracy 
of rendering the Arm. eaunot be sh aera The 
genius of the language is such as to admit of a tr. 
of any Gr. document both literal and graceful ; 
true to the order of the Gr., and even reflecting its 
couipound words, yet without being slavish, and 
without violence to its own idiom. We are seldom 
in doubt as to what steod in the Armenian’s Gr. 
text; therefore his version jas ahnost the same 
value for us as the Gr. text itself, from which he 
worked, would possess. The same criticism is true 
of the Arm. Ni as well. 

il, Three Arm. writers of the Sth = cent., 
Koriun, Lazar of Pharpi, and Moses of Chorene, 
record that the Scriptures were translated between 
A.D. 396 and 430 by Mesrop, the elaborator of the 
Arm. alphabet, Sahak the Patriarch, Eznik, and 
others. According to Koriun (p. 10 of Arm. 
edition of Venice, 1833), Mesrop, with the help of a 
Gar. seribe Rufinus, began a version in dessin about 
397 A.D., commencing with the Proverbsof Solomon, 
The context implies that they nsed a Gr. coy 
and they may have taken the second half of a Bible, 
complete in two volunes, of which the second began 
with Proverbs. ‘There can be no other reason wy 
they began there. Later on Koriun and Eznik 
fetched back from Constantinople an accurate and 
sure copy of the Seriptures, an the work of trans- 
lation already begun by Sahak was resunied. 

Moses of Chorene says that Sahak’s inchoate 
version was from the Syr., because the Pers. king 
Mecroujah had burned, thirty years before, all the 
Gr. books of the Armenians. Lazar, however, who 
is more ercdible, declares that Sahak’s version of 
the Old and New Testaments was made from Gr. 
Lastly, Moses (iti, 60) declares that Sahak and 
Mesrop, not content with their Byzantine ‘exact’ 
copies, sent himself to Alexandria for the purpose 
of completing their work in ways not clearly speci- 
fied. Moses also states that two of the translators, 
John and Artzan, on their way to Constantinople, 
stayed in Caesarea (? of Cappadocia). ‘The ac- 
counts of these writers then mh little to our know- 
ledge. We may only gather that texts from 
Edessa, Byzantium, and Alexandria were used by 
the Ae eve The translation itself was neo 
doubt made in the basin of Ararat, where lay the 
earliest centres of Arm. Christianity, Valarshapat, 
with its convent of Edsclimiatzin, and 'I'win. 

iv. The books of the OT in Arm. MSS _ follow 
the order given in Tischendorf’s LXX (Lipsis, 
1880) as far as 1 and 2 Es (except that 2 Ks in Arm, 
=the Gr. Ezra); then follow: Neh (called in the 

* F.g. in Ex 334 the Arm.=‘ And the congregation Lene 
heard that evil word, lamented Iamenting* and the man di 
not take the ornament on his person.’ If the Syr. Hexaplario 
version of Paul of Tela had not been made nearly 200 years after 


the Arm., the lattcr might almost have been regarded as a 
translation of it. 
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lower margin 3 Is), Est, Jth, To, L to 3 Mac, Ps, | precedes those to ‘Tim. and follows Thess. In a 


Pr, Ec, Ca, Wis, Job, Is, the XIL Prophets, Jer, 
Bar, La, Death of Jer, Dn, Ezk, Death of Ezk. 
In some codices Job follows 3 Mac and precedes 
Psalms. Various Apocr. books also appear in the 
MSS, viz.: The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
the History of Joseph and his wife Asenath, 
and the Hymn of Asenath. All these are given 
in Lord Zouche’s Bible after Gn and before Ex 
under the general title of ‘Book of Parali- 
pomena, as if they were esteemed part of the 


same. In other MSS the Testaments succeed 
Dt. These are not given in printed editions of 


the Arin, Bible, nor are they found in all codices. 
The same is true of the apoer. entitled ‘the Death 
of the Twelve Prophets,’ and ‘the Prayer of 
Manasses.’ The ‘Third Book of Ezra or Esdras, 
usually known as the Fourth, follows Nehemiah 
in the MSS which contain it, e.g. in the MS 
Bible of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Kach book of O'T is prefaced by a brief introduc- 
tion of unknown authorship, but coeval with the 
version; and also by a summary of contents. 
Besides the usual preface to the Ps, some MSS 
introduce a passuge of David the Philosopher, 
another of Athanasius, and a third of Epiphanins 
of Cyprus, Ln is translated from the text of 
Theodotion, Sir was twice translated, first of 
all in the Sth century, and again, perhaps, in 
the Sth. ‘The former version is printed mm the 
Venice Bible of 1860, and 1s the more complete and 
accurate though it does not comprise the whole of 
the Gr, text, ch. 8, for example, being omitted; the 
latter was printed in Zohrab’s Bible, Venice, 1805. 
Usean made and published in his Bible a third ver- 
sion in the year 1066. I’, C, CONYBEARE, 


ARMENIAN VERSION OF NT.-—-The old Ar- 
menian writers (mentioned in § iii, ARMENIAN 
VERSION OF OT) give us no special information 
in reeard to the date and circumstances of their 
version of NT. Whatever statements they make 
apply to itas to OT. Codices of the four Gospels 
of great ave are relatively common, written In 
large uncils for ehurch use." Codices of the rest 
of N'T separate from the Gospels are rare, and 
will generally be found to have formed part of a 
larger MS containing the entire NL’. hey are 
not common at all before the 18th cent., before 
Which epoch also codices of the entire Bible 
are very rare. The O'T is never found apart 
from the New, and the extreme rarity of unci:l 
Q'T fragments in the bindings of later MSS 
suggests that the entire Arm. Bible was never 
written ont from beguiming to end except in a 
small hand, thouch there were, of course, uncial 
lectionaries for church use, and the Bibhothéque 
Nationale contains such a lectionary written prob- 
ably in the 9th cent. In Edschnnatzin there is 
an entire Bible on parchment of 1151, and two more 
on paper of 1253 and 1270. In Venice, one of 1220. 
The London Bible Society has a choice copy of 
about 1600, Lord Zouche another not so old. 

Separate codices of the Gospels rarely oecur in 
ciel St. John precedes the Synoptists ; but in the 
library of M. Enfédjans in Tiflis there is a very 
old specimen of such a codex. The order of the 
rest of the NT books in the oldest MS at Venice, 
written A.D, 1220, is as follows: Acts, Catholic 
Epistles, Revelation of John the Apostle, Epistles 
of Paul, at the end of which is added the Ictter of 
the Corinthians to Paul. The Ep. to the Hebrews 


* At Moscow isan Evangeliar.,dated 887. At Venice in the 
San Lazzaro Library are two, dated 902 and 1006 respectively. At 
Edschmiatzin, two of 989, 1035. In Erzeroutn, one of 086. In St. 
Anthony’s convent in Constantinople, one of 960. In the Sevan 
monastery in Russian Armenia, one of 966. In the Ribliothéque 
Nationale, in the British Musetim, and in private collections, are 
many more very ancient copies. 


13th cent. MS of the Brit. Mus, (Add. 19,730, Saee. 
xili.), the order of books is this: Apocalypse, 
Epistles of Paul, Acts, Cath. Epistles. In this and 
in other codices the apucryphal rest of St. John 
usually follows St. Jolin’s Gospel. 

The Gospels invariably have the Canons of 
Ammonius added in the margin, and are preceded 
by Eusebius’ letter to Carpianns, with the tables 
of the Canons. The Acts and Epistles of St. Paul 
are preceded by the prefaces, summaries, lists of 
Testimonia and Colophons of Isuthalins, whose 
marginal chaptering and subdivisions und calcula- 
tions of sticht in the text are also added in the 
older MSS. In these we also find a division of 
Acts and Cath. Epistles each into forty-nine chap- 
ters; and in the case of Acts, this rather artificial 
system presupposes that of uthalius. 

A collation of the Arm, text of the OT is given 
in the Septuagint of Holines and Parson (Oxon. 
1798-1827). A collation of the Arm. NJ’ was 
first published by Trevelles, and the same is given 
in ‘Mschendorf’s later edd. Moses of Chorene 
asserts that the NT, like the OT, was first 
rendered from Syr., and that this first version was, 
awhbont A.D. 430, revised from more exact Gr. texts 
from Constantinople. This tradition is certainly 
correct, for Prof. Armitage Robinson (fHuthaliana, 
Cambridge, 1895) shows that the Arm. N'L’ bears 
traces of having been made from an ancient form 
of the Syr. text, such as that which Mrs. Lewis 
recently discovered at Mount Sinai. ‘This earlier 
version from Syr. may be the ‘Virst translation’ of 
the Gospels to which Theodoros Chrhthenavor 
(Contra Majragonmatzi) refers in the 7th cent. 
as having contained the disputed verses Lk 22% 4, 

These references are 80 important that I translate them trom 
the Venice ed. p. 148: ‘They (i.e the phantasiastus) say, it 
was not by weakness, but by strength, that He (te. Christ) over- 
came the eneiny. So do His own words testify. The house of 
the giantis not plundered, unless first the strong man is bound.’ * 
And if this he true, it is plain, they say, that the #irst transla. 
{ion is not to be accepted, which in the (episode of His) praying 
relates the ‘ Bloody Sweat’ of the almighty ‘Word of God, aid 
that He was encouraged by the angel.’ 

Ibid. p. 154: ‘Tho letter of the Gospel spoke of the sweat 
allegorically, ag it were of blood; but not (as) a welling-out of 
blood from a wound nade with a weapon,’ 

Jn the same context we read that the heretics in question con- 
tended that the ‘old edition of the Gospel is not to be accepted’ 
because Gregory the Ulurninator, in his honuletic exposition of 
all the Goxpe} oracles which announced the economical pasribility 
of the Divine Word, yet made no special mention of the ‘ Lioody 
Sweat’ passage. 

The answer of Theodore to this argument jis that neither did 
the Nicene Fathers nor the new recension of the Scriptures recog: 
nisc more than fourteen Mpistles of Paul; yet that Gregory had 
cited and g0 testified to the Third Epistle of the Corinthians to 
Paul, which the said Fathers had passed ever in silenee, and which 
was ‘not added in the new translations.’ The verse cited by 
Gregory is 3 Co 11: The lawless prince when he desired to be 
God bound all men under sin.’ ‘This’ (i.e. 3 Co), says Theo- 
dore, ‘was contained in the ancient text, but not in the mew ed. 
(-r cvyypaegn). If, however, because of its omission from the text 
of the newly issued translations you reject the older Gospel as 
not true, you, in doing so, calumnixte even the great sage 
Gregory, though you make a show of praising him. But if the 
trathful Gregory did not in composing (his work) follow the 
chapters in their order of the entire Gospel, but wrote with 
peculiar simplicity to suit those who were weak in understanding 
what they heard, merely propounding testimonies in a summary 
way to satisfy immediate needs, and contirming (the Gospel 
statements) by the prophecies, then why do you make a 
stalking horse of him?’ 

The above passages warrant two inferences, one 
certain, the other probable. 

(1) The Armenians had a first or early version of 
NT which contained the verses Lk 2344 and 
also 3 Corinthians. 

(2) Gregory had this early version. 
3 Co from it, and he would have 
22%“ also, only his literary purpose 
quire him to do so. 

I do not see how else we can interpret the last 
paragraph of Theodore. The same conclusion car 

* This appears to be an extracanonical citation. 


He quoted 
uoted Lk 
id not re- 


gamer ne ee one re 
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be reached by another way. For the version of 
3 Co belonged to the first translation of the NT. 
Gregory had this 3 Co, and eited it. Is it likely 
that he would have used an outlying portion of 
N't’ in a certain edition of it, and not have had 
the Gospels also? 
translation,’ as it contained Paul’s Epistles, can- 
not have been merely an Arm. Diatessaron, though 
the statement that Gregory did not cite the texts 
in order is suggestive of such a supposition. If 
these inferences are just, the first Arm. version 
of NT was made at the beginning rather than 
towards the end of the 4th cent., although the 
native historians of the 4th cent. are silent about 
it.” 

Parts of NT were translated in the 5th cent., 
but were omitted from the later Arm. Canon. 
Thus the Apocalypse was not read in church 
before the 12th cent., when Nerses of Lampron 
issued a much chanyed recension of the old version. 
Similarly the last twelve verses of Mk were 
rendered in the 5th cent., for Eznik cites them 
about A.D. 435; but they hardly dere in the 
MSS before the 13th cent., and then not 
as an integral part of the second Gospel. In a 
10th cent. codex of the Gospels at Edschmiatzin 
they are headed by the title ‘of Ariston the Pres- 
byter,’ written in small red uncials by the first 
hand. Ariston bas been identified with Aristion 
the teacher of Papias. And the knowledge which 
the Armenians had that the verses were his and 
not Mark’s, explains the hostile attitude towards 
them of the Arm, Church. 

The episode of the woman taken in adultery is 
likewise absent from the oldest MSS; though it 
is cited as early as A.D. 950 by Gregory of Narek. 
The Edschmiatzin codex of A.D. 9589 is the oldest 
codex which contains it, though not in the form in 
which Gregory und the later codices give it, but as 
follows :— 

‘A certain woman was taken in sins, against whom all bore 
witness that she was deserving of death. They brought her to 
Jesus (to see) what he would command, in order that they 
night malign him, Jesus made answer, and said, ‘Come ye, 
who are without sin, cast stones, and stone her to death.” But 
he himself, bowing his head, was writing with his finger on 
the earth, to declare their sing; and they were sccing their 
several sins on the stones. And, filled with shame, the 
departed, and no one remained, but only the woman. Saith 
Jesus, ‘Go in peace, and present the offering for sins, as in their 
law is written.”’ 

This primitive form of text has the Arm. equiva- 
lent of 7a rys pocyadldos written against it in the 
margin by tho first hand. It is probably derived 
from Papias or the Heb. Gospel. 

One other reading of the old Arm. version 
des: :ves notice. It occurs in the oldest known 
codex, dated A.D. 887, preserved in the Lazarefiski 
Institute at Moscow. It is in Mt 2%, and as 
follows: 6 dutip... éarddn érdvw tod omndalov od 
fy 7d madlov. Vhe same text is found in the Prot- 
rvangel, c. xx1., and accounts for the variant here 
tound in the Codex Beza. 

The Arm. Bible was first printed at Amsterdam 
in 1666, but from a single manuscript, and the 

rinted text was in places adjusted to the Latin 

ulgate. A later edition, issued in 1733 by 
Mechitar in Venice, was mainly a reprint of the 
edition of 1666. The first critical edition was 
issued in 1805 at Venice under the care of Zohrab, 
who used several codices, the best of them one 
written early in the 14th cent. The variants 
of the MSS used are given under the text; but 


*A comparison of the Arm. text of the Paulines with 
Ephrem ’s conimentary (preserved in Arm.), with the Syr. and 
with the closely allied Georgian Version, demonstrates that the 
Arm. and Geo. versions were originally made from the pre- 
Peshitta Syr. text used by Ephrem, and were afterwards cor- 
rected from Gr. texts. This revision of these two versions was 
probably made about 400 a.p., and was more thorough in the 
case of Arin. than of Georgian. 


We may note that the ‘ First 
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without distinguishing in which codex which 
variant is read. Llowever, oue codex of the Arm. 
Bible differs very slightly fram another. Other 
edd. have been published in Moscow, Constanti- 
nople, and Venice during this century; those of 
Venice being particularly good and reliable. There 
is not the slightest foundation for the statement 
sometimes made, that the Arm. version was in the 
time of the Crusaders conformed to the Lat. Bible. 
At that time, mdeed, the Lat. chaptering began to 
be added in the margin, and the Prolovus Galeatus 
of Jerome was translated, and in some codices 
allixed, to the Book of Kings; but no changes were 
made under Lat. influence in the text itself. 
I*. C. CONYBEARE. 

ARMHOLE occurs Jer 382 and Ezk 13! (RV 
‘elbows’). ‘The meaning of the Heb. word (yx, 
seo Of. Heb. Lex. and Davidson on Ezk 13!4) is 
doubtful, but the word in AV means the armpit, 
as it is now called. J. HAsTINGs. 


ARMLET (12 kiimdz, AV tablet, Ex 35”, 
Nu 3l”).—A flat open clasp worn on the upper 
arm, mentioned wuoug the votive offerings of gold 
for the tabernacle (seg BRACELET). 

Gx. M. MACKIE. 

ARMONI (*3>>x).—Son of Saul by Rizpah (25 218). 


ARMOUR, ARMS.—I. InOT. The Heb. nearest 
equivalent to ‘armour’ is maddim (a2 1 8 17°), 
rendered ‘clothes’ in 1 8S 44 (a fugitive arrives 
from the battle ‘with his clothes rent’). 

It is a plural word signifying the dilferent parts 
of asoldier’sdress, ‘The coat of mail, shiryén (Ww), 
would be chiclly meant, but the helmet and shield 
and the loose cloak, simlah (aboy Is 9°), are in- 
cluded. Ehud (Jg 3!%) wears a dageer under his 
maddim, t.é between the shiryén and the simlah. 

The Heb. nearest equivalent for ‘arms’ is 
kélim (0°93), a word of general significance, * move- 
able property, instruments of any kind, arms,’ in- 
cluding the quiver (Gn 278), and probably the 
shield (hence the common phrase, ‘bearer of &élim,’ 
t.é. armour-beurer). 

A third word rendered ‘armour’ is Adlizah (nydy 
28 2°). It describes the equipment of a soldier 
which an adversary would strip off as spoils, and 
is rendered (in the plural) ‘spoil’ in Jg 14% 
(AV and RY). 

If. With regard to armour and arms in use in 
NY times among the Romans, two passaves, one 
from Polybius (c. 167 3.¢.) the other from Josephus 
(*. 70 A.D.), may be left in an abridged tr. to speak 
for themselves, and to illustrate the languaye of 
St. Paul (esp. Eph 64), Polyb, vi. 23: (a) “The 
Roman panoply consists in the first place of a 
shield (@upeds), the breadth of which, measured b 
the are which it forms, is 24 ft. and the length 
Is 4 ft., while the depth (thickness) reaches 3 
Inches . . . And there is fitted to it an iron boss 
which wards off great blows from stones and from 
pikes, and in general from darts though hurled 
with violence. (6) And along with the shield is a 
sword (udxapa); now this a man wears on his 
night thigh, and it is called the Spanish sword. 
And this has an excellent point; and a powerful 
cut can be delivered with both its edges, because 
the blade is strong and durable. (c) Next come 
two javelins (t.c. the pila), and (d@) a bronze helmet 
(wepthepadala), and (e) a yreave* (V.B. sing.) And 
in addition to all this they are adorned with e. 
crown of feathers and with three upright purple- 
red or black feathers about a cubit in length, so 
that when these are added to the crest the soldier 
in full armour aes to be double his own height. 
»« « (J) Now the majority when they have further 
put on a bronze plate, measuring a span every way, 

* It was worn on the right leg (Vegetius, bk. {. c. 20). 


paraereescte, 
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which they wear on their chests and call a heart- 
guard (xapdvoptAat), are completely armed; but those 
citizens who are assessed at more than 10,000 
drachme wear, together with the other arms 
mentioned, cuirasses made of chain-mail.’ 

Josephus, BJ ul. v. 5 (vol. ili, p. 236 of 
Bekker’s edition): ‘Now the infantry ure armed 
with cuirasses (@dpat) and helmets (xpdvos), and 
wear swords (“axatpodopdw) on both sides. But 
the sword (&{g¢os) worn on the left is much the 
longer of them, for that on the right is not more 
than a span in length. And the infantry escort of 
the general carry lance (Adyx7) and bieiles (aorls), 
but the rest of the array uo spear (fvordy) and a 
shield (@peds), and in addition to these a saw and 
a basket, a mattock and an axe, and further a 
thong, and a reaping-hook (dpéravov), and a chain, 
and three days’ provisions, so that the infantry are 
little short of beasts of burden. And the cavalry 
have a long sword (ndyatpa) on the right side, and a 
long lance (xovrés) in the hand, and a shield (@upeds) 
held slantwise by the side of the horse. And from 
& quiver (xara ywpvrod) hany three or more darts 
(dxwv) having broad points, and in size little less 
than spears (ddpv); and all have helmets and 
cuirasses like the infantry.’ 

LITERATURK.—(@) For OT, Nowack, Heb. Arch. (1894), pp. 362 - 
867, and Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 1894 (Mlustrations of 
weapons found at Tell el-Hesy, i.e, Lachish). 

(ts) For NT, Polybius, vi. 23; Josephus, BJ iii. 6, and 
Lindenschinit, Zracht und Bewaffrung des Romischen Heerea 
wahrend der Kaiserzeit, Braunschweig, 1882. 

W. EE. BARNES. 

ARMOUR-BEARER.—The office is mentioned in 
very early times in connexion with Abimelech 
(Jg 9°) and Saul (1 S 314). An armour-bearer’s 
functions were various; he slew those whom his 
chief struck down (1 5S 14%); he carried the great 
shield (sinnah) in front of a champion to protect 
him from treacherous arrows (1 8 177, and Homer, 
Zi. iit. 79, 80); or, avain, he collected arrows aimed 
against his chief for his ehicf to discharge again, 
This last fuuction was executed by Mohammed 
when a lad in attendance upon his uncles (Tbn 
Hishfim, p. 119, 1. 1, quoted by W. R. Smith, 
OLTC? p, 431). V. LE. BARNEs. 


ARMOURY.—There was naturally no store of 
arms nor place for keeping them in Israel before 
the Sethi ene of an nucleus of a standing 
army under Sanl. Saul found the nation, or at 
least the southern tribes, almost destitute of arms 
in the true sense (18 13): no doubt he remedied 
the defect as far as possible (1 S 8"). A tower 
noawed after David, perhaps built by him, held 
1000 shields (Ca 44). Solomon kept 200 golden 
shields and 300 golden bueklers in the ‘house of 
the forest of Lebanon’ (1 K 10!6 77), This armoury 
was doubtless in Jerusalem (Is 228 ‘The armour 
in the house of the forest’), and lasted till at least 
Hezekiah’s day. Shields and spears were kept 
even in the temple in the days of Jehoiada the 

riest (2 K1l”) This store was attributed to 

ing David. W. E. BARNES. 


ARMY (x3y 2dbAa’, ‘service,’ as we say in Eng. 
‘the Service’; 5 hayil, ‘force, host’; oy ‘am, 
‘ people,’ a frequent designation ; ayn maliineh, 
properly ‘an army encamped’ ; apqzs ma‘drakhah, 
‘an army in array’).— The history of warfare 
among the Israelites may be divided into two 
periods. During the first of these, which was 
closed by the establishment of the kingdom, Israel 
had fighting men, but no army, t.e, {no permanent 
organised force ; during the second period, which 
lasted to the fall of the Southern kingdom, there 
always existed the nucleus at lcast of an army, 
both in the north and in the south, attached to the 
person of the sovereign. There was no doubt a 
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partial revival of military organisation at the revivil 
of independence under the Hasmonaan princes. 

No standing army existed before the time of the 
kings. But the beginnings of the formation of 
a figlting caste appear under Saul, consisting of 
(1) siekod ‘revulars’ to form the nucleus of an 
army (1 5 14°), and (2) ‘reyular’ oflicers to com- 
mand the militia, who formed the bulk of the army 
in the field. 

How, then, in the carlier period was an army 
formed to ineet an emergency ? Under the most 
rudimentary conditions four clements are required 
to make a fighting force, viz. (1) men, (2) officers, 
(3) arms, (4) commissariat. 

i. MEN.—It was dillicult, before the kingdom was 
established, to collect a sufhcient number of men 
even for small border wars. The sons of Israel 
were, Indeed, numerous enough to cope in turn with 
such adversaries as Moab, Midian, Ainmon, and 
Philistia ; but Isracl was a group of tribes rather 
than a nation, and the bond of union was so feeble 
that single tribes, or groups of two or three, were 
left to bear unaided the brunt of invasion or 
oppression. 

The work of the Judges and of Saul, the earliest 
king, was to unite, as far as was possible, the 
tribes of [sracl, and to bring border wars to a 
speedy conclusion by the application of organised 
force. But authority bad to be won before it 
could be exercised, and the leader had to assert 
his leadership by some striking deed or sign before 
his countrymen would rally round him. Ephraim 
rallied round Ehud the Benjamite after he had 
assassinated the king of Moab (Jg 37). Gideon 
roused N. and E, Isracl by destroying the altar of 
Baal, and appearing as the champion of the 
worship of J” (Jg 674-34), In the civil war against 
Benjamin the warlike passion of all the remaining 
tribes was stirred by the sight of the remains of the 
murdered concubine (Jg 19°), Saul gathered his 
first host by the pictured threat to destroy the 
oxen of every man who failed to present himself. 
Even remote Judah on this occasion, we are told, 
sent thirty ‘thonsands’ to the relief of Jabesh- 
gilead (15117), Against the Amalekites, Judah 
was not so keen (18 154), having perhaps family 
relations with them; in any case Judah sent only 
10,000 (M’P), 30,000 (LACX), 

The difliculty regarding the numbers of the 
Israclite armies must be mentioned here. 

These numbers are often surprisingly high. 
Thus in 18 118 it is stated that Saul numbered 
over three hundred ‘thunsand’ men in Bezek for 
the relief of Jabesh-gilead. Tf we take ‘ thousand’ 
in its literal numerical sense, we get a number 
equal to more than one-tenth of the whole popula- 


tion of the lund---a number Cah large. 
‘Thousand,’ however, is used (Mic 5?) to designate 


the chief towns of Judah, perhaps as each con- 
taining, together with its He Bort hamlets, a 
population of about a thousand. The men of such 
a town would probably be called a thousand (Adx) 
when they went forth to war, and their headman 
would be called the captain of a thousand. The 
actual number of this tactical unit would var 
much according to the urgency of the danger. It 
would probably, however, never exceed 300 men, 
and might conceivably fall below 100. According 
to this reckoning, Saul’s army of relief was not in 
any case more than 90,000 in number, and it may 
have been but 30,000. 

Side by side, however, with this loose reckoning, 
the Israelites may have had a stricter system of 
counting. Thus the number of men of war carried 
into captivity with Jehoiachin, viz. seven thousand 
(2 K 24'6), ig quite probable in itself, and consist- 
ent with other indications of number. Similar! 
‘thousand’ is no doubt to be understood in its ordi. 
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nary numerical sense in 2 K 1384, where it is said that 
the Israclite army was reduced by Syrian ravages 
to 50 horsemen, LO chanots, and 10,000 infantry. 

The existence of two reckonings side by side, 
one based on the numerical sense of ‘thousand,’ 
the other on its territorial sense, is not a serious 
difliculty. To an Oriental, numbers are important 
only either when they are sacred numbers of 
mystic meaning, or when it 18 necessary to indicate 
venerally the relative proportions of things. 

The example set by Saul of gathering picked 
warriors round him was followed by David, who 
on his accession already had a band of some 
600 armed vassals. At the time of Absalom’s 
revolt David’s guard must have grown in number, 
if we rightly read 2 8 158 to incan that the 
Gittites belonging to it numounted by themselves 
to 600, without reckoning the numbers of the 
Cherethites and Pelethites. The strength of the 
whole guard may be guessed froin the fact that 
Ahithophel thought it necessary to take 12,000 
chosen inen to ensure success in his proposed pur- 
snit of David (28 17!). 

ii, Orvicens, — After the host was collected 
under its commander, some organisation had 
to be given to it. Captains of ‘thousands’ and 
‘hundreds’ had to be appointed. The army ‘was 
nambered,’ or, wecording to the Heb., ‘appointed 
oflicers over itself’? (pena Jy 20"). Two results 
Were gained.  Ollicers were appointed under 
the eye and influence of the conunander over 
thousands and hundreds; and, secondly, the com- 
mander learnt the number of these tactical 
units, ‘thousands’ or ‘hundreds,’ under his com- 
mand, Besides these ‘regimental’ officers, one 
or more officers bearing the title of ‘seribe’ were 
attached tothe army in the field to aid in its organi- 
sation, to xerve as provost-marshaly, and to make 
a list of the booty taken (Jg¢ 5" and 1 Mac 5*). 

il, Arms.—In the earliest days, no doubt, cach 
man broucht his own arms, for we hear of no 
store of arms till after the establishment of the 
kingdom (sce AkMs). There is nothing to show 
that the Israchtes had horses and chariots until 
after Saul’s day. An Israclite army in the time 
of the Judges was probably a crowd of men carry- 
ing bows, slings, and rustie Weapons, such as ie 
and oxyvoads (Jg 58, 1 58 13%). Though individn- 
ally equal in valour, they were probably far inferior 
in armament to a people like the Philistines, who 
were sufliciently advanced in the art of war to 
possess chariots, swords, and spears, and perhaps 
an orgimsed corps of archers (1S 31°), 

iv. COMMISSARIAT. — Commissariat is twice 
allud d to in the OT. In Jg 20" a tenth of 
the a sembled Israelites are sent ‘to fetch victual’ 
(gédah myx, ‘food taken in hunting’) that the 
people may carry out their es anion against 
Gibeah. Again, in 1 K 2077 the children of Israel 
‘were mustered and were victualled’ (RV) for a 
campaign against the Syrians. 

W. EE. BARNES, 

ARNA.—One of the ancestors of Ezra (2 Es 1%), 
corresponding apparently to Zerahiah of Ezr 74 
and Zuraias of 1 Ks 8%, 


ARNAN (j;x).—A deseendant of David (1 Ch 3%). 
While MT has yx 3a, DACX reads ’Opya vids atrod (se. 
preceding ‘Papa\)=Orna his son. See GENEALOGY. 


ARNI (WH ’Apvel, TR "Apdu, AV Aram).—An 
ancestor of Jesus (Lk 353), called in Mt 14 Ram 
(RV). Cf. Ru 4, 1 Ch 22°) and see GENEALOGY. 


ARNON (jx). —Two streams unite about 13 
miles E. of the middle of the Dead Sea to form 
the A., now known as Wady el-Mojib. Of these 
the N. one (Wady Waleh) is formed by a number 
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of brovks often dry—rising near the [aj route, 
N. of 31° 30° NN.) The 8S. branch, which is the more 
important, drains most of the country between the 
Haj route and the Dead Sea, between 31° 30° and 
3L° 10’, and is formed by the streams now known 
as Seil S’aideh, Wady es-Sultan, Seil Lejjun, and 
Wady Balt’a. These are all united before reaching 
the neighbourhood of ‘Ar‘air, and flow thence 
almost direct W. for about 20 miles, when they 
are joined by the Wady Waleh. ‘The E. half thus 
forms a complete network of streams (the pw ona). 
Kor the greater part of its course the river flows 
through a deep trench some 2 miles in breadth at 
the top and about 40 yards at the bottom. The 
rocky and precipitous banks consist of limestone 
cexpped with basalt, and rise in places to a height 
of 1700 ft. Their slopes are fringed with oleanders, 
tamarisks, and willows, and near the mouth with 
castor-bean and cane. Like most rivers in Pal. its 
stream varies in width and velocity according to 
the season of the year. Where it issues from its 
steep banks to the flat shore of the Dead Sea it 
ranges from 40 to 100 ft. in width, and from 1 to 4 
ft. in depth, while near ‘Ar‘air, where the old road 
from Heshbon to Kircrosses it, and wherethe remains 
of an old bridge still exist, it is almost dry in July. 
The A. formed a strong natural boundary, and 
early separated the territories of the Amorites and 
Moab (Nu 21, cf, Je 1); later those of Renben 
and Moab (Dt 3!%),. Isaiah inentions the ‘fords of 
A.’ (167), and Jeremiah uses ‘A.’ as the name of 
a district (48). The river is also mentioned on 
the ‘Moabite Stone.’ On the N. edge of the S. 
stream was the town Arver (see AROKR), and 
between the N. and 8. streams Dibon (see DIBON). 
Lirgraturs.—Robinson, Phys. Gceoy. of Pal. 164-166; PHFSt 
(1895), 204, 215. G. W. THATCHER. 


AROD (7ix).--~A son of Gad (Nu 26!")=Arodi 
(ny), Gn 46", Patronymic Arodites (Nu 26"). 


AROER (7yiny).—1. A city in the portion assigned 
to the tribe of Judah (1S 30%), prob. in what is 
now the Wady Arfrah, 20 miles 8. of Hebron and 
12 miles to the S.E. of Beersheba. To the elders 
of this city David sent a share of the spoil taken 
from the Amalekites who had attacked Ziklay. 2 
A well-known city on the N. bank of the Arnon, 
cenerally described by its situation in order to dis 
tincuish it from other cities of the same name (Dt 2 
31? 448) Jos 122139, Jo 1178, 25 245), It Se of the 
region conquered by the Amorite king Sihon, wnd 
so, at the time of Israel’s attack, it lay to the N. of 
the Moabite territory. It was assigned to the tribe 
of Renben, and formed the S. frontier city of thet. 
tribe. Itis this Reubenite city that is named with 
the S. towns as having been built by the elildren 
of Gad before the definite settlement and distri- 
bution of the Jand (Nu 32"). When the Syrians 
under Hazacl conquered all the trans-Jordanic 
district, Aroer is named as the 8S, limit (2 K_ 108), 
In later times the Moabites, from whom it had 
been taken first by the Amorites, regnined possession 
of it from the Israelites (Jer 48”). Eusebius speaks 
of it as still standing in his day. 3. A town in the 
portion assigned to the tribe of Gad, in the valley 
of Gad, originally an Ammonite city (Jg 11%), in 
the district watered by the Jabbok, east of Rabbah 
(Jos 13°). The cities of Aroer, referred to in Is 17%, 
are evidently the two trans-Jordanic cities of the 
Moabites and the Ammonites. Gentilic name 
Aroerite, 1 Ch 11, J. MACPHERSON. 


AROM (‘Apéu), 1 Es 5'8.--His descendants are 
mentioned among those who returned with Zerub- 
babel. The name has no parallel in the lists of 
Kizr and Neh, unless it represents Hashuim (B ‘Aoéy, 
A ‘Aoovp) in Ezr 2”, Ii. Str. J. THACKERAY. 


ARPACHSHAD 
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ARPACHSHAD (7¥2578).—The third son of Shem, 
A. was the father of Shelah, and prandfather of 
Eber, from whom the Hebrews traced their descent 
(Gin 10°24 117979), Gesenius revards the name as also 
designating a people or recion, and thinks the con- 
jecture of Bochart not improbable, that this is’Appa- 
raxiris, Arrapachitis, a region of Assyria near Ar- 
menia (Ptol. vi. 1), the native Jand of the Chaldeans. 
Jos. (Ant. L. vi. 4) says that from him the Chaldivans 
were called Arphaxadivans (Apgatadalous). 

Rt. M. Boyn. 

ARPAD (1>x).—A city of Syria north-west of 
Aleppo, 2 K 18" 19%, [g 109 3619 3733, Jer 49°38, Now 
the ruin Tell rfid. The city stood a two years’ 
siege by Tiglath-pileser 111. C. R. CONDER. 


ARPHAXAD (‘Apgaéds).—4. A king of the Medes 
(Jth 1). He reigned at Eecbatana, which he 
strongly fortified. Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Assyria, made war upon hitn, defeated him, and put 
himtodeath, Some i lave identified A. with Deioces, 
the founder of Eebatana, and others with his son 
Phraortes. But the former of these dicd in peace, 
and the latter fell while besicginy Nineveh. The 
narrative in Judith would accord better with the 
supposition that he was Astyages or Ahasuerus, 
the last king of the Medes according to Herodotus, 
2. The spelling of Arpachshad in AV, and at Lk 
3° by RV also. See ARVACHSIIAD, 

R. M. Boyp. 

ARRAY (formed by prefixing ar to the subst. 
row, rai, order, arrangement) is common in AV for 
the arrangement or order of an army in battle, 
always in the phrase ‘set in a.’ or *putina.’ (But 
RV gives once ‘order the battle a. 1 Ch 12%.) 
The subst. is also used once for dress, i.e. garments 
arranged in order on the person, instead of the 
common word raiment (=arrayment), 1 Ti 2 
‘not with braided hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
%.” (Iuarcopds, RV ‘raiment’) And in this sense 
the verb is frequent, as Gn 414 ‘ae¢ him in 
vestures of fine linen’ (Heb. wad, as always, except 
Jer 43! ayy); Mt 6°? ‘Solomon in all his glory was 
not a@ like one of these’ (repBddd\w, so Lk 1277 
23%; but évdtw, Ac 12% ‘Herod, att in royal 
apparel’), ‘Array’ does not mean in the Bible, as 
it does now, ‘to dress up with display,’ but simply 
to put on raiment, to dress. J. LP ASTINGS. 


ARROGANCY.—Arrogance, though quite as old 
as arrogancy (both being forms of urruyantia, the 
assertion of more than one has a rivht to), is not 
used in AV, but RV gives it at Job 35% (vs, the 
only occurrence of the Heb. word, AV ‘extremity’. 
Arrogancy is found in AV 1S 23, Pr 8!3, Tg 134, Jer 
48%; IV retains these, and adds 2 K 19°, Ig 168 37°, 
Wis 55, giving also arrogant, Ps 5° 733 754 (for ‘ fool- 
ish’ or ‘ fool’ of AV), and seronene ys Ps 75$ 944, 

. HASTINGS. 

ARROW (yo).—The arrow of the Hebrews was 
probably like that of other early nations in con- 
sisting of a light shaft with a head of flint or 
metal, Owing to the suddenness with which the 
arrow inflicted wounds, and to the fact that such 
wounds often came from an unseen hand, the arrow 
was used as a syinbol of the judyments of God. 
Job, in his sickness, complains that he is struck by 
the poisoned arrows of the Almighty (Job 64), 
God overthrows the mischievous plotters by wound- 
iny them suddenly with an arrow (Ps 64°). 

Again, the secret mischief done by slanderers is 
compared to the wound of an arrow (‘whose 
teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a 
sharp sirord Ps 57‘). Children begotten in their 
father’s youth are likencd to arrows (Ps 127°). 
Arrows are also a symbol of that which is care- 
fully guarded and highly valued; thus, Israel 
itself is God’s polished arrow, ‘he hath made me a 


polished shaft, in his quiver hath he kept me 
close’ (fs 497 RV). W. E. BARNES. 


ARROWSNAKKE (Is 34° RV for AV ‘yreat owl’), 
—Sce SERPENT. 


ARSACES (’Apodxys, connected possibly with the 
Armen, Arschag) was a Scythian (Strabo, xi. 515) 
from the banks of the Ochus, who founded the 
Parthian empire and the dynasty of the Arsacidw 
(Justin, xli. 5; Strabo, xv. 702). The sixth king of 
the name (known also as Mithridates L) subdued 
Persia and Media, and when opposed by Demetrins 
Nikator, who thought the ata would rise in his 
favour and afterwards assist him against ‘ryphon, 
deceived him by a pretence of negotiations, and in 
B.C. 138 took fila prisoner (1 Mac 14!-4;) Justin, 
xxxvi. 1). Detetrius received in martiave Rhodo- 
gune, daughter of A. (App. Syr. 67), but died 
during his captivity (Jos, Avt, XU v. IL; Justin, 
xh. 6; Oros, v. 4). In 1 Mace 15** A. is mentioned 
among the kings to whom was sent an edict (Jos, 
Ant. Xiv. viii. 5) from Rome forbidding the per- 
secution of the Jews; but there is a lack of con- 
firmatory evidence of this, thongh the incident 
would, notwithstanding the independence of 
Parthia, accord with the practice of Rome. 

Kt. W. Moss. 

ARSIPHURITH (B ’ApcetdovpelO, A ’Apatdp., AV 
Azephurith), 1 Es 5',—112 of his sons returned 
with Zerubbabel (Bo omits the number) The 
corresponding name in Ezr 2)8 is Jorah (my, B 
Uipd, A ‘Twpd); and in Neh 7?4 Hariph (qn, B 
‘Apel, A‘Apelu). 1t has been conjectured that the 
name in 1 Es is dne to a mistaken combination of 
the two forms in Ezr and Neh, the ¢ in the second 
syllable being due to confusion between c and e. 

H. Sr. J. THACKERAY, 

ART.—The Hebrews, like many othernations, did 
not excel equally in all branches of art. In litera- 
ture and poetry they have shown great ability in all 
ages down to the present time. In music they 
were apparently quite the equal of their neigh- 
bours, judging from the variety of instruments 
nained and the frequent references to singing and 
playing, and in modern times they fully sustain 
this character. But, on the contrary, in mechanical 
arts, in form and design, and in representations, they 
showed an inability amounting to positive aversion. 
That this aversion was not on religious grounds 
alone is evident on seeing that, when sculptured 
fivures were made for the temple, the chief artist 
in metal was a ‘Tyrian half-breed, and there was 
not among the Jews ‘any that can skill to hew 
timber like the Sidonians’ (1 KC 5°). Probably the 
aversion and the prohibition to imitate natural 
forms acted and reacted on cach other, so that all 
ability was lost. We find in earlier times that, on 
the contrary, artistic work is attributed entirely to 
Hebrews shortly after the Exodus, when the Egyp. 
training and skill would be still possessed (Ex 35"), 

There does not appear to be much that can be 
distinctively marked as Jewish or Palestinian in 
the motives of design ; many of the elements that 
we can trace in the scanty remains showing Egyp. 
or Bab. origin. What original style Pal. possessed 
among the Amorites was mostly destroyed by the 
Heb. invasion. This can be traced best in the 
pottery, as, though simple in forms and material, it 
is the most continuous series that we have. The 
Amorite shows good and original forms of a pure 
style ; the Phenician is entirely different, but also 
well shaped and original; but the Jewish pottery 
has no original motives, and is merely a degra- 
dation of the Amorite, running down into complete 
ugliness and baseness (see POTTERY). In architec- 
tural forms there appears to be little that is 
distinct from Egyp. sources. The details have 
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been noticed under ARCHITECTURE; but the 
general impression is that a plain and simple 
musonry with some local features was overlaid by 
foreign designs. ‘The motive of a row of bucklers 
hanging over a parapet is suggested in the modifi- 
eation of Gr. metopes and triglyphs on the so-called 
‘Tomb of Absalom’ ; and it appears to be an early 


JEWISIE DECORATION, TERODIAN ‘TOMB OF ABSALOM.’ 


feature, as Solomon made two hundred targets and 
three hundred shiclds of beaten gold for the house 
of the forest of Lebanon. The shields were used 
by the guard (1 K 14°), but the targets may have 
been decorative. ‘The tapering form of the Moabite 
Stone is rather akin to Assyr. than Egyp. types. 
And the horns upon the pillars (fonic volutes) 
belong to the same source. 

In surface decoration some Jate examples seem 
to reflect a national style, as we do not know of 
any external source for them, The graceful design 
of plant forms decoratively treated over the door 
of the so-called tombs of the Judges (perhaps 
Maccabiein), the Jater and more classical foliage 
work of the so-called tombs of the kings (Herodian), 
and the great golden vine which Herod placed over 
the front of the temple, point to a treatment of 
surfaces which is most nearly akin to some Egyp. 
work that is probably of Mesopotamian motive. 
In the plant decoration of the columns, ete. of 
Akhenaten’s palace at Tel el-Amarna there is the 
saino flowing style of foliage covering the surfaces, 
and the motive of this may well have come from 
northern Syria or Mesopotamia, like other influ- 
ences of that reign. In the absence of any details 
about carly Syrian art, it seems that we may per- 
hays see in this one of its features, which asbadenitil 
the Greek period. That surface decoration was 
a main feature of the richer Jewish work is shown 
by the details of the temple: ‘He carved all the 
walls of the house round about with carved figures 
of cherubim, and palm trees, and openings of flowers, 
within and without’ (1 K 6), and the doors were 
likewise decorated (vv.2**%), On the bronze bases 
of the lavers were ‘lions, oxen, and cheruhim’ 
(1 KC 7”), and ‘cherubim, lions, and palin trees’ 
(v.%), This pee decoration with palm trees 
is singularly un-Egyp., and points to a Mesopo- 
tamian influenee, as palm trees and winged genii 
are very characteristic of that style. 

Of sculpture in the round the most striking 
examples must have been the great cherubs of 
olive wood, Laie with pold, which stood in the 
most holy place. Their height of ten cubits, or 
fifteen to twenty fect, shows that they were joined 
and built up of many picces, like the lesser statues 
in Ee¢ypt. The wings, stretching out to a width 
equa: to the height, were also, of course, joined on. 
The position of these cherubs was not at all like 
that described of the similar figures on the mercy- 
seat of the ark; the latter were face to face, but 
those of the templestood side by side, both facin gone 
way. The most holy place was twenty cubits wide; 
of each cherub ‘from the uttermost part of one 
wing unto the uttermost part of the other were 
ten cubits,’ and they stood ‘so that the wing of 
the one touched the wall, and the wing of the 
other chernb touched the other wall, and their 
wings touched one another in the midst of the 
house’ (1 K 6”), They appear to have only 
had two wings each, like those of the mercy-seat, 


the Assyr. man -winged figures are more akin to 
the fouur-winged of Ezekiel or the six-winged of 
Revelation. Inactual artistic work Laas a ged 
figures lila to have been made, But we must 
not hastily suppose that these were direct copies of 
the winged figures of Egypt; the Heb. figures 
were male, while the Kgyp. protective winged 
ficures were always female, and often specialised 
as Isis and Nepthys. The symbolic meaning of 
these statues is outside of our scope here; but the 
strange duality of two equal figures placed side by 
side is parallel to the two great columns before 
the temple, and the curious feature of a double 
cntrance to porches with a central pillar, as seen 
in the tombs. 

Figures of animals were also made, as the brazen 
serpent, which was still treasured and worshipped 
down to the time of Ilezekiah;: also the Hes 
oxen of Solomon, which seem to have been done 
away with by Ahaz, as there is nomention of them 
in the state: (Jer 52) after he had removed the 
brazen sea from them (2 K 167). This unnatural 
motive of placing a great vessel on the backs of 
animals is unknown in Evypt, unless in some of 
the Asiatic goldsmith’s weno but the same idea 
appears in Syria, where the goddess Kedesh stands 
on a lion’s back. 

In embroidery we see another sign of Asiatic 
rather than gyp. influence. No embroidered robes 
appear on Egyp. figures, at least until post-Exodic 
times ; whereas in Babylonia and Assyria dresses 
are constantly represented as being embroidered 
with elaborate patterns. The Egyp. system was that 
of appliqué work of leather, which was elaborately 
earricd out in complex patterns; and such a style 
of decoration still survives in the usual tent-lining 
of Egypt, where pieces of various coloured cloths 
are all stitched on to the backing in a pattern, and 
elaborate inscriptions cut out and applied in the 
same way. The mention of large figures upon the 
curtains and vail of the tabernacle appears as if 
they were appliqué; but they are only on the linen 
curtains, so that leather work of this kind is not 
implied. On the other hand, the making of gold 
wire by cutting up sheet gold is specially described 
for the ephod (Ex 39%), and this shows that dresses 
were certainly embroidered with thread. 


LOTUS AND BUD PATTERN (Egyptian), misnamed in Palestine as 
BELL AND TOMRGRANATE. 


Until some extensive and well-directed excava- 
tions may open up for us the remains of Syrian 
and Jewish art, it is hopeless to do more than 
indicate the mere outlines. These scem to show 
a native Syrian style, influenced mainly by 
Mesopotamia, but also in some respects by Egypt. 
A single good slab of stone might teach us far 
more than all we know at present. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

ARTAXERXES (xavynmy, xnovinmy).—The nome 
is written Artakhshatra in Old Persian, Artaksatsu 
and Artaksassu in Bab. cuneiform, and is derived 
from the Persian arta, ‘great,’ and khshatra, 
‘kingdom.’ The meaning of ‘great warrior,’ there- 
fore, given to it by Herodotus (vi. 98) 1s Incorrect. 
Ardeshir is the later Persian form of the name. 

The only Artaxerxes mentioned in the OT is 
Artaxerxes I. Longimanus (or ‘ Long-handed’), 


and in this resembled Egyp. cherubic figures, while | the son of Xerxes, who reigned 8.C. 464-425. 


ARTEMAS 


ASA 159 


Ewald, Witzig, and other commentators have 
supposed that in Kzr 4’ the pseudo-Smerdis (B.c. 
522) is meant under the name of Artaxerxes. But 
the decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions has 
shown Ae the Persian kings did not bear double 
names of the kind implied by the theory, and the 
difficulty felt by the commentators bas been 
oceasioned by the insertion of letters which relate 
only to the rebuilding of the city and walls of 
Jernsalem into the narrative of the rebuilding of the 
temple. The 214th verse of the chapter onght im- 
mediately to follow the 5th. (See ZERUBBABEL.) 

It may have been in conscquence of the letters 
which passed between the Persian king and his 
representatives in Palestine that in his seventh 
year Ezra was allowed, with other priests and 
temple-servants, and a grant from the imperial ex- 
chequer, to go up from Babylon to Jerusalem and 
there settle the affairs of the community (zr 7. 8). 
Thirteen years later (B.c. 444), Nehemiah, the cup- 
bearer of Artaxerxes, was allowed to leave Susa for 
Jerusalem for a similar purpose, the first result of 
his mission being the restoration of the city walls. 

Artaxerxes was the third son of Xerxes, and 
after the assassination of his father made his way 
to the throne by crushing the Bactrians under his 
brother Hystaspes, and murdering another brother, 
Darius. In 3.¢ 460 Egypt revolted; but in spite 
of the assistance rendered by Athens to the rebels, 
the revolt was suppressed in B.C. 455. In B.c. 449 
the war with Greece was ended by a treaty, known 
as that of Kallias, by which Athens gave up Cyprus, 
and Persia renounced her claims to the On cities 
of Asin Minor. Not long afterwards Megabyzos 
the satrap of Syria revolted, and compelled the 
Persian king to agree to his own terms of peace. 
Artaxerxes was succeeded by his son Xerxes It. 

A. H. SAYCE. 

ARTEMAS.—A trusted companion of St. Paul, 
in the later part of his life (Tit 3%). According to 
Dorotheus (221. Maxima, Lugd. 1677, iii. p. 429) 
he had been one of the 70 disciples, and was after- 
wards bishop of Lystra, but there is no extant 
evidence to support cither statement. An Artemas 
is honoured in the Greek Menwa for April 28, but 
apparently he is not the same. 

Although Jerome (de nom. Hebraicis) treats the 
name as Ilebrew, and explains it as ‘anathematizans 
sive couturbans,’ it is undoubtedly Greck, formed 
from “Apress (ef. ‘Epuds, OXupras, Zinvas, Eradpas), 
perhaps by contraction from Artemidorus, a name 
common in Asia Minor. W. Lock. 


ARTILLERY (1 8S 20” AV, ‘weapons’ RV).—A 
ceneral word, including in its meaning both bows 
and arrows. The word still survives in the name 
of the Honourable Artillery Company of London, 
which was originally a guild or club of archers. 

In 1 Mac 6* ‘artillery ’ (‘mounds to shoot from,’ 
RV) is the tr. of Bedoordoes, ‘ranges of warlike 
engines’ set against a besieged city. 

W. E. BARNES. 

ARUBBOTH (ni29x7), 1 K 4 only.—A district, 
apparently in the south of Judah, near Hepher and 
Socoh. The Negeb plains are perhaps intended. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ARUMAH (anny), Jg 9".—The refuge of Abime- 
lech when driven out of Shechem, supposed to be 
the ruin Ld ’Ormeh, on the hills S8S.E. of Shechem. 
In the Onomasticon (s.v. Ruma) it is placed at 
Remphis, in the region of Diospolis (Lydda), which 
was ‘by many called Arimathiwa.’ The village 
[entis seems to be meant, near Rantieh. Sce 
SWP vol. ii. sheets xii. and xiv. 

C. R. CONDER. 
_ARVAD, ARVADITES (1;7x, 17), northernmost 
city of the Canaanites, and race inhabiting it (Gn 
108, 1 Ch 1"*), The city was built on an island, 
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Arvad or Aradus, now Ruwad, off the Syrian 
coast, about 2 miles from the mainland, 3 or 4 miles 
north-east of Tripolis, scarcely a mile in cireum- 
ference, on which houses were built close together 
und very high, so as to accommodate a large popu- 
lation in a small space. On the mainland opposite, 
at some distance from the coast, lay the town of 
Antarados. According to Strabo, tuyitives from 
Sidon settled there and built the city in B.c. 761, 
but these can only have dispossessed or reinforced 
older inhabitants, probably like those of Sidon 
from around the Persian Gulf, under whom it had 
already risen to a position of some importance. 
As far back as abont b.c. 1100, we find Tiglath- 
pileser J. speaking of sailing into the great sea in 
ships of A. (Schrader, CO77 i, 173). In Ezk 2784 
the men of A. are mentioned along with those of 
Sidon as supplying mariners and warriors to Tyre 
in the time of her glory. In B.c. 138 the Phenn, 
town Aradus was one of those named in a circular 
from the Roman Senate as containing a large 
Jewish population, towards whom the kings of 
Eevypt, Syria, etc. (to whom the despatch is 
addressed), are enjoined to show favour (1 Mac 
1518-33, See Schitrer, HJ P I. it, 221). 
J. MACPHERSON. 

ARZA (xytx).—Prefect of the palace at Tirzah, 
in whose house king Elah was assassinated by 
Zimri at a carouse (1 Ix 16"), C. F. BURNEY. 


ARZARETH (2 Es 13*%).—A revion beyond the 
river from which the ten tribes are to return. It 
has heen supposed to represent the Heb. none pox 
(Jt 19°%), and became the subject of many later 
Jewish legends conecrning the Sabbatic River 
beyond which the lost tribes were to be found— 
variously identified with the Oxus and the Ganges. 
The true site of the Sabbatic River is, however, 
in Syria, north-east of Tripoli, the present Nahr es 
Sebta. Northern Syria appears to be called the 
Land of Akharri or ‘westerns’ in cuneiform 
texts. C. R. CONDER. 


AS.—There are some obs. uses of this conj., but 
they are mostly quite intelligible. 41. As concern- 
ing occurs Lv 446, 1Ch 267), Ac 282, Ro 95 1178, 1 Co 84 
2 Co 11", Ph 4; and as concerning that, Ac 138 
‘as ec. that he raised him up from the dead’ (Gr. 
simply d7c); as pertaining, Ro 4’, He; as touch- 
ing, Gin 277, 1 S 20°, 2 1 2218) Mt 18 223!) Mk 1276, 
Ac 5 212, Ro 11°, 1 Co 8! 16%, 2 Co 91, Ph 33, 
1 Th 4°, 2 Es 15% In these phrases (the Gr. is 
generally a simple prep. él, xard, and esp. mepl) the 
as is now dro cay So in whenas, Sir Prol. i. 
‘whenas therefore the first Jesus died,’ Sir 337, 
2 Mac 15; while as, He 95; what time as, 
Bar 1°, 1 Mac 55, 2 Mac 1’; like as, Jer 23” “Is not 
my word like asa fire?’,Wis 18"; as it were, Rev 8!” 
‘burning as it were a lamp’ (RV ‘asa torch’); cf. 


Ps 148, Pr, Bk. ‘eating up my people as it were 
bread.’ On the other hand as=‘as if’ in Ac 10", 


Rev 5° ‘a Lamb as it had been slain’ (ws, RV ‘as 
though’), 13%. As stands for ‘that’ in 1 Mac 108 
129 ‘so as we are delivered from our enemies.’ 
In Lk 2'*it is an adv. ‘as the angels were gone 
away from them into heaven’ (ws, RV ‘ when’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ASA (xox, perhaps ‘healer’).—1. King of Judah 
ce. B.C. 918-877. The history of his reign as given 
in 1 K 15%, when compared with that in 2 Ch 14 
16, presents an excellent illustration of the different 
view-points of the two writers. For convenience 
we shall keep the two narratives apart. 

(A) Acc. to 1 K 15° A, did what was right in 
the eyes of the Lord, opposing every form of 
idolatry, putting awny the kédeshim or lepddovdes 
out of the land, and removing the idols which his 
fathers had made. He even degraded the queen- 
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nother because of ‘an abominable image’ (nyben) 
which she had made for (an) Asherah. Being 
attacked by Baasha, king of Israel, he used the 
treasures of the temple and the palace to buy the 
alliance of Benhadad, king of Syria, who, by the 
vivour of his attack aren the N. kingdom, speedil 
compelled Buasha to leave Judah in peace. With 
the materials of Baasha’s abandoned works at 
Ramah, A. built Geba of Benjamin and Mizpah. 
({n Jer 41° there is mention of a pit at Mizpah 
which A. had made ‘for fear of Baasha, king of 
Isr.’) In his old age A. suffered from a disease in 
his feet. He died in the 4Ist year of his reign, 
and was succeeded by his son qacionlae 

(B) In 2 Ch 14-16 Asa’s reforming zeal is placed 
in a still more favourable light. CF 2 Ch 149 (but 
see 15’) with 1 K 15. Asa reward for this zeal A. 
enjoyed peace and prosperity in the carly years of 
luis reign, and during this period he built fortresses 
and made other warlike preparations, assembling 
an ammny of 580,000 men (Lf). He was thus 
enabled to mect and conquer Zerah the Ethiopian 
(which see), (The historicity of this campaign 
there is no reason to call in question, Aneta the 
numbers must be excessive) After this victory 
A. was met by the prophet Azariah, the son of 
Oded, who exhorted hun to carry out further 
religions reforms (15'-8), In obedience to this call, 
© popular assembly, representing not only Judah, 
but certain districts of the N. kingdom, was held 
at Jerus. in the 3rd month of the 15th year of A.’s 
reien. A solemn covenant was entered into to 
seck the Lord with all their heart and all their 
soul (15'2), On account of A.’s conduct in this 
matter, another period of peace was enjoyed by the 
Jand, which continued till the 35th year of his 
reign (15). In his 36th year (16") war broke ont 
with Baasha, king of Israel, and A. hired the help 
of the king of Syria. This action was viewed by 
Hanani the seer as indicating a want of faith in 
God, and he addressed reproaches and threatenings 
to the king, who thereupon cast the faithful pro- 
phet into prison, and at the same time began to 
oppress some Of his subjects (167), As a@ punish- 
ment for this he was, in his 39th year, attacked by 
a discase in his feet, which led hin to seck not to 
the Lord, but to physicians (16%). Upon his death 
in the 4Ist year of his reign he was buried with 
most gorgeous funeral rites (1644), 

The Chronicler’s additions to the earlier narrative 
comprise, then, A.’s building of fortresses and other 
wathites preparations, his victory over the Ethiop. 
king, more detailed specifications of time, his 
severity towards Hanani and others, and the 
detaily as to his obsequies, The subjectivity of 
the Chronicler is marked throughout, but there is 
ho reason to doubt that for the basis at least of 
these additions he had documentary authority, 
although very serions diflicnIties, which have never 
been satisfactorily explained, attach to the chrono- 
logy of his narrative. ‘These are fully discussed 
in the literature cited below. 

2. A Levite, the father of Berechiah (1 Ch 9"), 
See GENEALOGY. 


LITERATURK.—Graf, Gea, Biich. d. A.T. 137 ff. 3; W. R. Smith, 
OTIC? 141, 147; Sayee, ICM 363 ¢., 465f.; Wellhausen, Gee. 
Tar, (1878) p. 212; Kittel, Mist. of eb. ii. 248% 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ASADIAS (‘Acadlas, prob. = arpa, ‘J” is kind,’ ef. 
1 Ch 3”).—An ancestor of Baruch (Bar 1). 


ASAHEL (bxayy) is the name of four men men- 
tioned in OT. 1. The youngest son of Zerniah, 
David’s sister, and the brother of Joab and Abishai. 
He was famous for his swiftness of foot, a much 
valued gift in ancient times. He was one of 
David’s thirty heroes, probably the third of the 
second three (2 8 23%), Ile was also commander 
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of a division in David’s army (1 Ch 27’). He was 
slain by Abner (28 28-%), 2, A Levite, who with 
other ten Levites and priests went throughout all 
the cities of Judah and taught the eas in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 178). 3. A subordinate 
collector of offerings and tithes in the reign of 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 314), 4 Jonathan, son of A., 
a Ezra’s action in connexion with the divorce 
of foreign wives (Ezr 105), W. Murr. 


ASAIAH (ayy ‘J” hath made’).—41. One of the 
deputation sent by Josiah to consult Huldah the 
prophetess, 2 K 2214 (AV Asahiah), 2 Ch 34°" 
2. One of the Simeonite princes who attacked the 
pepe? of Gedor, 1 Ch 4%, 8. A Merarite who 
took part in bringing the ark to Jerus., 1 Ch 6% 
15%, 4. The first-born of the Shilonites, 1 Ch 9°, 
called in Neh 115 Maaseiah. J. A. SELBIE. 


ASANA (A ‘Acavd, B ’Ago-), 1 Es 58!.—His de- 


scendants were among the ‘temple servants’ or 


Nethinim who retwmed with Zerubbabel: he is 
called Asniah (ayox, "Agerd), Ezr 2° Nehemiah 


omits. Hi. Sr. J. THACKERAY, 
ASAPH (fox ‘gatherer’),—1. The father of 
Joah, the ‘recorder’ or chronicler at the court of 
Hezekiah (2 K 1887 ete.). 2. he ‘keeper of the 
king’s forest,’ to whom king Artaxerxes addressed 
a letter directing him to supply Nehemiah with 
timber (Neh 2’), 3. A Woralite (1 Ch 26'), same 
as Abiasaph (wh. see), 4 The eponym of one of 
the three guilds which conducted the musical 
services of the temple in the time of the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 15} ete.). The Jatter traces this arrange- 
ment to the appointineut of David, in whose reign 
Asaph, who 1s called ‘the seer’ (2 Ch 29%), is 
supposed to have lived. We really know practi- 
cally nothing about the worship in the first temple, 
although the probability that the musical service 
was even then to a certain extent organised, 1s 
witnessed to by the fact that at the return from 
exile ‘the singers, the sons of Asaph’ (Neh 74, 
Ezr 2"), are mentioned as a class whose functions 
were recognised and well established. At first the 
Asaphites alone seemed to have formed the temple 
choir, and in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(wherever we have the memoirs of the latter in 
their original form) they are not yet reckoned 
among the Levites. At a later period they share 
the musical service with the ‘sons of Korah? (sce 
KORAHITES). When the latter become porters and 
pesca a the guild of Asaph appears supple- 
inented by those of Heman and Ethan; and as, in 
the estimation of the Chronicler (c. 250 3B.C.), 
Levitical descent 1s necessary for the performance 
of such functions, the genealogies of Asaph, 
Heman, and Ethan are traced respectively to 
Gershom, Kohath, and Merari, the sons of Levi 
(1 Ch 6847), W. R. Smith (OTJC% p. 204, n.) 
remarks that the ‘oldest attempt to incorporate the 
Asaphites with the Levites seems to be found in the 
priestly part of the Ventateuch, where Abiasaph, 
“the father of Asaph,” or in other words the 
eponym of the Asaphite guild, is made one of the 
three sons of Korah (Ex 6%).’ Pss 50 and 73-83 
have the superscription 7px, which means in all 
robability that they once belonged to the hymn- 
ok of the Asaphite choir (see PSALMS). 


LITRERATURE.—Kucnen, Rel. of Israel, ii, 204, iii. 77; Graf, 
Geschicht. B. des A.T, 223, 230 ff.; Wellhausen, Geschichte, 152, 
n.; Werzfeld, Geschichte des Vulkes Isracl, i. 887 f.; Schurer, 
HJP uy. i. 225 f., 2718; Cheyne, Origin of Vsalter, 101, 111. 

; J. A. SELBIE. 

ASARA (’Acapd, AV Azara), 1 Es 5*!.—His sons 
were among the temple servants or Nethinim who 
returned under Zerubbabel : omitted in the parallel 
lists in Ezr and Neh. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 
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ASARAMEL (’Acapapé\ x V, ZapondA A, AV 
Saramel). — A name whose meaning is quite 
uncertain (1 Mac 14%). See RVm, 


ASAREL (oxwx, AV Asareel). — A son of 
Jehallelel, 1 Ch 4% See GENEALOGY, 


ASBASARETH (1 Es 5).—A king of Assyria, 
probably a corrupt form of the name Esarhaddon, 
which 1s found in the parallel passage Ezr 4. 
AV form Azbazareth comes from the Vulg.; LXX 
has ’AcBaxagdé B, ’AcBacapé@ A; Syr. Ln ole 
(Ashtakphath), H, A. WHITE. 


ASCALON.—Jth 278%, 1 Mac 10% 11 12%, for 
ASHKELON. 


ASCENSION.—Ascension is the name given to 
that final withdrawal of the Risen Christ from His 
disciples which is described in Ac 1, There is 
no account of anything exactly like it in the OT, 
though the same word has been applied to the de- 
arbre of Enoch and of Elijah from this life. In 
sir 4418 ag in He 11° Enoch’s removal is called a 
translation (“ereré@7), but in Sir 49" as in Ac 1" 
it is an assumption (dveAnupdn dard ris ys). This 
last alone seems to be employed of Elijah. In 
the LXX of 2 K 2" we have dvekyudén "Hrrod ev 
cvocecum ws els rdv ovpaydy, and in Sir 489 Elijah is 
6 dvarnuplels év Naldami rupés. Cheyne’s /lallowing 
of Criticism treats this last as ‘the grandest prose 
poem in the OT,’ but, even so, it opened the mind 
to the idea that human life might have another 
insue than that which awaits it in the ordinary 
course of nature. 

In the N'’ the A. does not bulk largely 
independent event. In Mt it is not mentioned at 
all. In Mk it is found only in the dubious 
wppendix (161%), and there it 1s narrated in OT 
words, a fact which suggests that the writer is 
recording what he believed, not what he had 
seen, The first half of the verse—dverjuddn els 
rov ovpayéy —is from 2 K 2"; and the second— 
éxdOioev éx defiay rov Oeov--from Ps 110%. The 
explicit reference in Lk 24° (d:éern dw’ adrav kal 
dvepépero els rov ovpavév) has the last five words 
doubly bracketed in WH. ‘The A.,’ they say in 
a, note, ‘apparently did not lie within the proper 
scope of the Gospels, as seen in their genuine texts ; 
its true place was at the head of the Acts of the 
Apostles, as the preparation for the day of Pente- 
cost, and thus the beginning of the history of the 
Church.’ The insertion of the words, avepépero els 
Tov ovpavdy, in Lk 24"!, would thus be due to some one 
who assumed that ‘a separation from the disciples 
at the close of a Gospel must be the A.’ But it can 
hardly be doubted that Luke means in these verses 
(24°58) to describe the final separation of Jesus 
from His disciples, so that the assumption in ques- 
lion would be justified ; and the difficulty remains 
untouched, that this final separation, whatever its 
circumstances, seems to take place, on the most 
natural construction of the whole passage (vv.35-5), 
on the evening of the Resurrection day, whereas in 
Ac 1 it is forty days later. In the Fourth Gospel 
there are more explicit references to the A. than 
in any of the rest, but no narrative. ‘What if ye 
shall see the Son of Man ascending (dvaPalvovra) 
where he was before?’ (6°). More notable still is 
the language of 20", where Jesus says to Mary Mag- 
dalene, ‘ Touch me not; for I have not yet ascended 
(dvaBé8nxa) to the lather: but go to my brethren 
and tell them, I ascend (dvaBalyw) tomy Pather and 
your Father, and Dy, God and your God.’ The 
yceent tense in this last clause is not quite clear. 

t might describe what was imminent, an A. close 
at hand; but Westcott renders it, ‘I am ascend- 
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ing,’ as if the process had actually begun. ‘ In one 
sense the change symbolised by the visible A. was 
being wrought for the apostles during the fort 
days, as they gradually became familiarised with 
the phenofnena of Christ’s higher life’ (Com. on 
Jn 207). But it is confusing to combine with 
the visible A. the idea of something going on in 
the apostles’ minds for six weeks before. Christ’s 
manifestations of Himself during those weeks to 
His disciples, undoubtedly familiarised them with 
the idea that now He no more belonged to this 
world, but had another and higher mode of being ; 
but the A., as a separate event, is more than this. 
It is the solemn close of even such manifestations, 
and the exaltation of Christ into a life where con- 
tact with Him may be more close and intimate 
than ever (this is the force of ‘Touch me not; for 
T am not yet ascended’), but must be purely 
spiritual. Inthe Book of Acts (1°) the A. narrative 
is most complete. Jesus had been speaking to the 
disciples about the universal destination of His 
anton and the promised gift of the Spirit, and 
as He finished He was taken up (é97p6n—here only 
in NT applied to the A.) while they looked on, 
and a cloud received Him out of their sight. Two 
men in white raiment assured the apostles that He 
would come in like manner as they had seen Him 
go into heaven. 

The Epistles may be said to look at Christ in 
His exaltation, ‘scated at the right hand of God,’ 
and rather to involve the A. than to refer bets on 
toit. Yet there are passages in several in which 
allusion seems to be made to the same event as is 
described in Acts. Eph 45” is one. Christ is 
there spoken of as 6 dvaBds Urepdvw mdvrwy Tov 
ovpavav. Similarly, though there is perhaps a more 
poctic and less historical flavour in the words, we 
read of Him in He 4)* ag dteAndvObra rovs ovpavols 
and in 7*6 as bynAdrepos radv o'fpavay yevduevos. There 
is less dubiety as to the reference in 1 P 37 8s 
dorw év detia Oeod ropevdels els ovpavdy, and in the 
hymn cited in 1 Ti 3° dvekjuddn ev 36&, where 
the same word is used as in Mark and in Acts. 

It is quite true to say that the A. is not separ- 
ately emphasized in the NT as an event distinct 
from the Resurrection, or from the state of exalta- 
tion to which it was the solenin entrance. But it 
is quite false to say that it is identified with either, 
or that Resurrection, A., and sitting at God’s right 
hand, are all names for thesamething. Certaialy 
each of them might be used in any age, and they 
might be used still as a comprehensive name 
for the glory of Christ, but this does not abolish 
the distinction between them. When Jesus rose 
from the dead, He ‘manifested himself’ to His 
disciples. Already He belonged to another world, 
and it was only when He would that He put Him- 
self in any relation with those who had loved Him 
in this. After each manifestation He parted from 
them; how, we cannot tell; the NT only sug- 
gests that it was not in that way which marked 
the A. When faith in the Resurrection was as- 
sured in the apostles’ hearts; when He had ex- 

ounded to them the Christian significance of the 

T, and the universal destination of the gospel ; 
when He had again promised the Holy Spirit to 
endue them with power from on high, He parted 
from them for the last time in such a way that 
they knew it was the last; He passed with some- 
thing like aay state to the right hand of the 
Father. ‘To talk about Copernicanism in this 
connexion, and to object to the whole idea of the 
A. because we cannot put down the heaven into 
which Jesus entered on a star-map, is to miscon- 
ceive the Resurrection and everything connected 
with it. The Lord of glory manifested Himself to 
His own, and at last put a term to these manifesta- 
tions in a mode as gracious as it was sublime; but 
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the whole series of events is one with which as- 
tronomy has nothing to do. 

Neither is there any reason to argue back from 
the phenomena of the aes through those of 
the Gospels, to the conclusion that the Christian 
belief in the exaltation of Jesus created the beau- 
tiful myth of the A. Westcott and Hort may be 
right in their sugyestion that the A. does not 
belong to the idea of a Gospel, thongh the sugges- 
tion does not of itself seem conclusive ; but even if 
the final parting of Jesus is referred to in Lk 24, 
and even if the date is not the same as in Ac 1, 
it does not follow that the story in Acts is mythi- 
cal. Luke may have learned the details more 
accurately in the interval that elapsed between the 
composition of his two works ; aud in any case it is 
highly improbable that a myth-producing spirit, 
which had the same motive to impel it from the 
first hour the Resurrection was preached, should 
have suddenly (as it would be in this case) pener- 
ated an A. myth at the very moment when it 
wonld dislocate St. Luke’s histories, Neither is 
there any reason to oppese to each other, as many 
do, the A. narrative and what is called the religions 
idea underlying it, as husk is opposed to kernel. 
The Christian faith certainly holds that ‘Christ, 
as the transfigured One, is absolutely exempt from 
the limitations of earth and nature, and that He, 
the ever-living One, is the head of humanity, 
exalted in glory, in whom humanity is conscious 
of its own exaltation’ (Schenkel, Bibel-Lexicon, 
sv. Limmelfahrt Jesu). But the A. story is not 
the husk of which this faith isthe kernel. [tis the 
record of the last and apparently the most impos- 
ing of those manifestations of the Risen One to 
which this faith owes its origin. No kind of ob- 
jection lies against the A. which doves not lie also 
against the Resurrection. Its historicity is of the 
same kind, though the direct attestation of it is 
less; and the manifestation of Christ, at a later 
date, under quite exceptional circumstances, to St. 
Paul at his conversion, while it is in harmony with 
the fact of the A., does not really atfect its signifi- 
cance as the formal cessation of this mode of mani- 
festation. 

In itself the A. is no more than a point of 
transition ; its theological significance cannot be 
distinguished from that of the Resurrection and 
ixaltation of Christ. If we regard Christ merely 
as ideal man, the A. may be said to complete the 
manifestation of liuman nature and its destiny : 
this exaltation, and not the corruption of the grave, 
is What God made man for. Man is not revealed in 
moral character simply; there is a mode of being 
which answers to ideal goodness, and the A. is our 
eleareat look at it. [1 we regard it in relation to 
the work of Christ’s earthly life, it merges in His 
exaltation as God’s acknowledgment of that work, 
and the reward bestowed on him for it (see Ph 
20). If we reyard it in relation to the future, it 
seems to be, judged by our Lord’s own words in 
Lk 24, Ac 18, and Jn 14-16, the condition of His 
sending the Spirit in the power of which the 
he were to preach repentance and remission 
of sins everywhere. It enthroned Him, not only 
in their imaginations, but in reality ; He was able 
now to exercise all power in heaven and on earth. 
‘ Being therefore exalted, and having received of 
the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He hath 
poured forth this which ye see and hear. For David 
ascended not into the heavens’ (od« dvé8y). This is 
the aspect of the subject which prevails in the NT. 

LITERATURR.—The subject is discussed in all the Lives of 
Christ: as typical on opposite sides may be named Neander 
(p. 4847. Eng. tr.) and Huse, Geachichte Jesu, § 118. See also 

wete, The Apostles’ Creed, p. 6417., the commentators on Ac 


19ff. ; Milligan, Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood, Lect. L ; 
and Knowling, Witness of the Epiatles, p. 307 ff. 
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ASCENT is the rendering in AV of three Ileb. 


words. 4, aby2 ma'‘dleh, used of the ‘ascent (pass) 
of Akrabbim’ (Nu 34), and the ‘ascent of the Mt. 
of Olives’ (28 15”). Besides these two instances 
(all that occur in AV), RV correctly gives the 
same rendering ‘ascent,’ where AV uses such 
phrases as ‘the going up to,’ in Jos 10! 15% 7 18", 
Jy 88,159", 28 15%, 2 K 977, 2 Ch 2018 328, Is 155, 
Jer 48°, in all of which the same Heb. term adyp is 
employed. The plural m5yn of the cognate fein. 
form occurs in the well-known title of several 
Psalms (Moyea vy, AV ‘Song of degrees,’ RV 
‘Song of ascents’). See PsALMs. 2 apy ‘élah, is 
rendered ‘ascent’ by both AV and RV in 1 K 105, 
‘his ascent by which he went up into the house of 
the Lord,’ although RVm offers as an alternative 
rendering, ‘his burnt-offering which he offered in,’ 
ete, This last is certainly the usual meaning of 
apy, and there appears to be no sullicient reason for 
departing from 1t in the present instance. If 
Sian offered sacrifices on the colossal scale 
referred to in 1 K 8%, the admiration of the queen 
of Sheba was natural enough, This is the view of 
the passage taken by Iattel, Renss, Kamphausen, 
Kantzsch, ete, and it has the support of LXX 
(ddoxatrworv), Syriac and Vulg. 3, In the parallel 
passage 2 Ch 94 we find my ‘aliyyah. This word 
signifies elsewhere an ‘upper chamber’ (vmepgov), 
and it is so rendered, or by ‘chamber’ alone, in 
1K 17% 2 K 41 9 § ‘188 1 Ch 28, 2 Ch 3, 
Neh 3%, Ps 104% 8, Jer 228-34 (in Jp 3% 2 both AV 
and kV have ‘parlonr’).” If we retain the MT, we 
must understand the reference to be to an upper 
chamber which Solomon was building (observe the 
imperf. aby:) upon the temple. This, however, yields 
an improbable and unsuitable meaning, and in all 
likelihood the text ought to be corrected from tnby 
to rpoy (LXX ddoxaurdyara) in conformity with 
1 K 105 (see notes on 2 Ch 9 by Kittel in Hanpt’s 
Sacred Bks. of OT, and by Kautzsch in Heil. Schr. 
d. A.T.). J. A. SELBIE. 


ASEAS (‘Acalas), 1 Es 999,—One of the sons of 
Annas who agreed to put away his ‘strange’ wife, 
called Isshijah (a8:=* whom J” lends’), Ezr 108), 


ASEBEBIAS (’AceSnf8ias, AV Asebebia). — A 
Levite who accompanied Ezra to Jerus., 1 Es 84. 


ASEBIAS (A ’Acefid, B omits, AV Ascbia).—A 
Levite who returned with Ezra, 1 Es 8“, 


ASENATH (nox). --The danghter of Poti-pherah, 
priest of On, and wife of Joseph. She was the 
mother of Ephraim and Manasseh (Gr 41% 8 46%), 
The name may mean ‘belonging to (er favourite 
of) Neith’ (Oxf. deb. Lex. s.v.). She is com- 
memorated by the Greek Church apparently on 
Dec. 13, and by the Ethiopian on the Ist of 
Senne. The story of A. has been made the 
subject of a remarkable novel which exists in 
Greek (the original language), Syriac, Armenian, ‘ 
and Latin, as well as in many medieval European 
versions made from the Latin. The Latin is 
itself not older than the 13th cent., and is the 
work, as is believed, of Robert Grosseteste, 
bishop of Lincoln, or of one of the scholars associ- 
ated with him. The name of the romance is 
either the /listory of A. or The Book of the Con- 
Session of A. It has been assigned by its last 
editor, P. Batiffol, to the 5th cent. It 18 certain, 
however, that the Syriac version is as old as the 
Gth cent., and the probability is that the original 
is at least as early as the 3rd cent. 

In its present form it is a Christian version of a 
Jewish legend. A full account of the story may be 
seen in Hort’s article in Smith’s Dict. Christ. Biogr. 
Summarised it runs thus: A. is the proud and beauti- 
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iul daughter of Pentephres of Heliopolis. She lives 
in magniticent seclusion and despises all men. Her 
father and mother propose that she shall marry 
Joseph, now prime minister to Pharaoh. She rejects 
the thought with scorn. However, Joseph soon 
arrives at the house on one of his journeys through 
Keypttocollect corn. Asenath sees him and at once 
fully in love. Kut Joseph, who has a horror of all 
women, will have nothing to say to her, and can- 
not even kiss her, since she worships idols. Ie 
blesses her, and then she retires to her room. 
Here she shuts herself up for seven days in sack- 
cloth and ashes, throws her idols out of the window, 
and does strict. penance. On the 8th day she 
utters along prayer. Thereafter an angel comes 
to her in the form of Joseph and blesses her, and 
wives her to eat of a mystic honeycomb, on which 
the sign of the cross is made. <A., then accepted 
of God, arrays herself in beautiful garments, and 
voes forth to meet Joseph, who now returns to 
the house. The parents are away, but the be- 
trothal takes place in their absence; and then the 
wedding in Pharaoh’s presence. At this point the 
Armenian version makes a break, and ends the first 
part; here also in Syr., Arm., and Lat., but not 
inany known Greek MS, occurs a lamentation of 
Asenath for her former pride. 

The second part of the book contains the story 
first of A.’s introduction to Jacob when he came to 
Keypt, and then, at great length, of an attempt on 
the part of Pharaoh’s firstborn son to abduct A.,—- 
an attempt in which he enlists the services of Dan 
and Gad, and in which he is baffled by Benjamin, 
Simeon, and Levi, and loses his life. This part of 
the story, which is very well told, has hardly any 
religious interest, save in the forgiveness of Dan 
and Gad by A. Butin the first part of the book 
the religious element is far more prominent. 
Stress is laid on purity and on repentance. 

The raison d'etre of the book, or rather, of the 
Jewish legend which Hes behind it, is to evade the 
difficulty of Josepl’s marriage with a heathen 
wife: and, as Batiffol and Oppenheim (see Lit.) 
have shown, the original legend made A. a Jewess 
by birth. It identified her with the daughter of 
Dinah, Jacob’s dauchter, and of Shechem, This 
has been slurred over in the Greek novel; but it 
is implicd by certain words in the Syriac, where 
A.’s visit to Jacob is described. 

The romance is altogether one of the most 
successful, from a Jiterary point of view, that the 
apocryphal Hterature affords. It was widely 
known in Europe by means of the extracts from 
i which Frater Vincentius (Vincent of Beauvais) 
ineluded in his Speculum Ilistoriale in the 13th 
century. 

LITER ATURR.—Vincent’s Lat. version and a fragment of the 
Gr, in Fabricius’ Cod, Peeud. V. 7.3 Syriac in Land's A necdota 
Nyriaea, iii, 1870; Lat. tr. of Syriac by Oppenheim, Fabula 
rns et Areneth, 1886; Gr, by P. Batiffol from four MSS in 
Studia Patriatica, 1880; Lat. (complete version) from two Cam- 


bridge MSS communicated by the present writer to M. Batiffol, 
and published by him op. ctt.; Armenian recently published at 


Venice by P. Basile. M. Kh. JAMES, 


ASH (pk, ’oren, wlrus, pinus) (Is 444, AV. RV 
has fir, with ask in m.).—The conditions to be 
fulfilled by this tree are that its wood should 
be suitable to be carved into an image, and 
used for fuel; that it should be a familiar tree, 
planted, as distinguished from the forest trees 
mentioned in the former part of the verse; and 
that it should be nourished by rain, and not b 
artificial irrigation, as in the case of almost all 
the cultivated trees of Syria and Palestine. These 
conditions exclude several of the candidates. They 
make it improbable that the unknown tree ’aran, 
described by Abu Fadli as growing in Arabia 
Petren, is Intended. Such a tree would not be 
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likely to be planted, nor to thrive out of the 
stations where it is indigenons. Salvadora Per- 
sica, proposed by Royle, is a desert shrub, with a 
trunk out of which it would be impossible to find 
a piece large enough to carve into a graven image, 
and in every other way quite unsuitable. Luther’s 
surmise, that the final 3 of the Heb. original is a}, 
and that the tree is a cedar, is forbidden by the 
yrevious mention of the cedar in the same passage. 
rhe interpretation ash of AV has no support 
from ars reed It is wholly improbable that ’oren 
has any connexion with ornus. There are three 
species of ash in Syria— Fraxinus Ornus, L., which 
yrows in the mountains from Lebanon to Amanus ; 
I’. excelsior, L., Amanus and northward; and F. 
oxycarpa, Willd., var. oligophylla, Boiss., Tel-el- 
Kadi (Dan) to Antilebanon, iaunon and ghey: 
The modern Arab. name for the last is dardir (also 
the elm). It is a fine tree, with a hemispherical 
comus, 15 to 45 feet high, and has a trnnk which 
would furnish wood suitable for the requirements 
of the text. But it grows wild, usually near or by 
water, and therefore would not likely have been 
selected as a tree which the ‘rain doth nourish.’ 
Kir is an unfortunate guess, as there are other 
words which correspond to the different sorts of 
fir. Pine has the authority of the LXX. There 
are three species of pine growing in the Holy 
Land—Pinus Haleppensis, Mill, the Aleppo Pine ; 
P. Brutia, Ten.; and P. Linea, I., the maritime or 
stone pine. The latter tree fulfils best the condi- 
tions of the ’uren. 

It is a tree well known by the Arabic name 
snowbar, with a resinous, hard wood, capable of 
being earved, and much used for fuel, especially in 
the public ovens. Jt produces large cones, and an 
adibte seed, for wliell it is enltivated, and the 
taste of which when roasted resembles that of a 
roasted peanut. Moreover, it is a tree which is 
very extensively planted, and always in sandy 
places or on dry hillsides, where it receives ony 
the rain. It is one of the few cultivated (planted) 
trees in this land which are never Stared except 
by the rain. It is never planted in irrigated 
ground, The seed is sown in low-lyiuy districts 
alony the coast after the first rains, when the 
ground ig softened, and in the mountains in the 
Intter days of February, when all danger of the 
tender sprout being nipped by frost has pees 
away, but when there is prospect of rain sufficient 
to ‘nourish’ the seedling for its exposure to the 
blazing sunshine during the eight long rainless 
months that are to follow. The explanatory clause 
of our passage has very peculiar force with refer- 
ence to this tree. The objection of Celsius, that 
the pine does not bear transplanting, is futile, as it 
is only said that they were planted. 'The same 
word is used for the lign-aloes (Nu 24°), and the 
cedars (Ps 104'*), both of which it is said the 
‘Lord planted,’ i.e. sowed, for they were certainly 
not transplanted. Also God is represented as 
planting the desolate places (Ezk 36"), Vast 
groves of gsnowbar have been planted at points 
along the coast to arrest the movement of the 
sand dunes. Such a grove was planted by Ibrahim 
Pasha in 1840 near Beirftt, and is one of the 
most picturesque features of the beautiful plain 
between the city and Lebanon. Large numbers of 
these groves are planted on the red sandstone of 
Lebanon, and in parts of Palestine. <As the tree 
grows, the lower branches are lopped off, and only 
n mushroom-shaped top is left. The trees prow 
near together and very uniformly, so that the top of 
a large grove such as that near Beirfit, when looked 
upon from the mountain, presents a flat green 
surface, which constitutes a very marked and 
attractive feature of the landscape. When planted 
on steep mountain sides, as in Lebanon and on 
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the Apulian coast of Italy, the tall trunks, sur- 
mounted by their dense crown of evergreen leaves, 
fringe the tops and dot the sides of the rugged grey 
peaks witha beauty hardly rivalled by any other tree. 
G. E. Post. 
ASHAN (jx), Jos 15" 197, 1 Ch 4% 6°9,—Per- 
haps the same as Cor-ashan, which sce. It was 
a town of Judah, near Libnah and Rimmon, 
belonving to Simeon, and not far from Debir. It 
must have been on the slopes of the hills east of 
Gaza, but the site is doubitul. C. R. ConDEK. 


ASHARELAH (abynvx, AV Asarclah). — An 
Asaphite (1 Ch 257), called in v.! Jesharelah (see 
Kittel’s notes on 1 Ch 416 25% 4), 


ASHBEA (yavx) occurs in an obscme passage 
(1 Ch 42 “house of A.’) where it is uncertain 
whether it is the name of a place or of a man. See 
GENEALOGY, 


ASHBEL (53x, perh. corrupted from Syzx ‘man 
of Baal’).—The second son of Benjamin (1 Ch 8}; 
cf. Gn 467, Nu 26%), In Nu 26% Ashbelite, in- 
habitant of Ashbel, occurs. 


ASHDOD (six ‘fortress’?).—One of the five 
great Philistine cities. Jos 1122 138 15 47, 1S 51-7, 
2 Ch 268, Neh 4713%4, Jer 25% 475, Am 18, Zeph 24, 
Zec 9°, Azotus, 1 Mac 5 108, Ac 8%, It is now 
the mud villaze Hsdzid, on the edge of the plain, 
close to a large hillock of red sand, backed by 
dunes of drifted sand which extend to the shore 
cliffs, A few palms grow near, and water is supplied 
by a pond. The sand probably covers the site of 
the ancient city. The inhabitants, in type and 
dress, resemble the Egyp. rather than the Pal. 
peasantry. <A small gem was found here in 1875, 
representing Dagon as a fish-eman; but this may 
be comparatively recent, resembling Gnostic gems 
of the 2nd cent. A.D. A. was not taken by the 
Hebrews, and was the refuge of the Anakim (Jos 
11"). The villayes near it belonged to Judah 
(Jos 15%), The inhabitants were still independ- 
ent in the time of Samuel (1 S 5!), but A. was 
attacked by Uzziah (2 Ch 264). Its inhabitants were 
enemies of the Jews after the Captivity (Neh 47), 
and it is mentioned asa reproach that the children of 
the mixed marriages spoke ‘half in the speech of 
A.’ (Neh 13%). The city is said in the 7th cent. B.C. 
to have sustained a 29 years’ siege by Psammitichus 
(Herod, ii. 157). In n.c. 711 ‘A. was besieged by 
Sargon after the capture of Samaria. Its king, 
Yavan or Yamanu, had been set up in place of 
the Assyrian nominee Akhiniti, whom Sargon 
placed on the throne instead of a certain Azuri 
who had refused tribute. The Philistines, Jews 
(Ja'udu), Edomites, and Moabites were allied, and 
had sent for aid to Pir’u (Pharaoh 2); yet A. was 
oblived to submit to the Assyrians. In B.c. 702 
Sennacherib, according to his own record, freed 
Mitintt (who seems to have been also king of 
Ashkelon about thirty-four years later) from 
Hezekiah, and he became tributary for a time to 
Assyria, In u.c. 668 the name of the king of A., 
tributary to Assurbanipal, was <Ahimilhi or 
Ahimelech. The city was taken by Judas Mac- 
cabivns (c. 165), and again (¢. 148) by Jonathan 
(1 Mac 5% 10"), It became a bishopric in the 4th 
cent. A.D., but its importance gradually decreased, 
and the site was not generally known in the Middle 
Ages. See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvi. 

. C. ht. CONDER. 

ASHER (wx ‘happy ’).—This was the name of 
Jacob's eighth son, the second born to him by 
Zilpah, Leah’s handmaid ; her elder son being Gad 
(Gn 35%), Asher had four sons and one daughter 


(Gn 467 R), A ‘happy’ lot was predicted for him in 
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Jacob’s blessing, ‘his bread shall be fat, and he 
shall yield royal dainties’ (Gn 49% J). His good 
fortune is also foreshadowed in the blessing of 
Moses, ‘ Blessed be Asher with children; let 
him be acceptable unto his brethren, and Jet him 
dip his foot in oi’? (Dt 33%), When Israel left 
Egypt the adult males of the tribe numbered 
41,500; more than either Ephraim, Manasseh, or 
Benjamin, Before the invasion of Western Pal. 
the nuinbers had grown to 53,400 (Nu 14 2647 P). 
The tribe ene in the name-lists with the 
others thronghout the earlier books. The posi- 
tion of Asher in the desert march was between 
Dan and Naphtali on the N. of the tabernacle 
(Nu 228 Pp), Sethur, the chief, went with the head 
men of the other tribes from the wilderness of 
Paran to spy out the land (Nu 13"). Of Asher in 
future days little is deemed worthy of record save 
his invlorious failures, As his rieh territory lay 
close to the Phernician cities with their open 
markets and prosperous commerce, he seems very 
soon to have identified his interests with theirs. 
This may account for his failure to take pes 
sion of many of the cities that had been allotted 
to him (Jg¢ 1%), and also for his inactivity when, 
in opposition to Sisera and his host, Zebuinn 
‘jeoparded their lives unto the death, and Naphtali 
upon the high places of the field,’ while he ‘sat 
still at the haven of the sea, and abode by his 
creeks’ (Jy 5! 38), The decline of Asher was sv 
rapid that the name does not appear in the list of 
chief rulers in the days of David (1 Ch 27)*), He 
shares with Simeon the reproach of having given 
no hero, judge, or ruler to Israel. Not wholl 
lost, a few from Asher with others from Manasseh 
and Zebulun ‘humbled themselves and came to 
Jerusnlem’ in response to the call of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 30"), Of this tribe was the saintly Anna, 
whose lofty piety sheds a ray of glory upon the 
family in the gathering evening of the nation’s 
life (Luk 236-34), 

We cannot accurately trace the boundaries of 
the territory of Asher, Even if the towns appor- 
tioned to it (Jos 197%!) Jg 15!-8; see also Jos 
17") were all identified, which they aie not, 
the difficulty would remain. Each town carried 
with it the land belonging to its citizens, the 
limits of which it is impossible to determine. 
Dor, the modern Tanturah, on the seacoast 8. of 
Carmel, although inhabited by Manasseh, was in 
the lot of Asher (Jos 17), Nahr ez-Zerka, 
known also as the ‘Crocodile River,’ would there- 
fore form a# natural boundary to the south. The 
border may then have passed over the S.E. 
shoulder of Carmel. Touching the western point 
of Esdraelon, the territory of Issachar, it pro- 
ceeded northward in an irregular line, at a 
distance of eight to ten miles from the sea, 
skirting the western edge of Zebulun and Naph- 
tali. Nearl opposite ‘Tyre, Deo it bent 
eastward, taking in a large part of what is now 
called Beldd Beshirah and Beldd esh-Shuktf, 
turning seaward apain in the direction of Sidon. 
This agrees with the account of Josephus (Ant. 
V. i. 22), ‘The tribe of Aser had that part which 
is called the Valley [by which he evidently means 
the low land alony the seaboard], even all that 
part which lay over against Sidon.’ This includes 
much of the finest and most fruitful land in 
Palestine. Grain, excellent in quantity and 
quality, is grown on the Phonician plains. The 
orchards of Acre and the orange groves of Sidon 
are justly held in high repute. Even in the decay 
of the country it continues to yield ‘ royal dainties,’ 
many tons of oil being sent annually to the palaces 
in Constantinople, the produce of these deep, rich 
valleys in Upper Galilee, where the hardy peasants 
cultivate the olive as of old. W. EwIna. 
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ASHERAH (77¥x).—1. A Phoenician and Canaan- 
ite goddess (Ex 348 Vm) (a) the same as or (8) 
distinct from ‘Ashtédreth. The name occurs (I) in 
two Phon. inseriptions, one from Kition, ZDMG 
xxxv, 424, the other from Ma‘sub, Rev. Archéo- 
logique (1885), v. 380. In tho first, as read by 
Schriéder, one ‘Abdosir dedicates a statue to ‘the 
Mother ’Ashérah.’ The second speaks of ‘‘Ash- 
toreth in the ’Ashérah’; (2) in the Tel el-Amarna 
inscriptions (22 2nd Ser. ii. 67, ili. 71, v. 97, v1. 
50). In these mention is made of one ‘Abad- 
’Ashrat, t.e. Servant of ’Ashrat, and the latter word 
is said to be emphasized as a divine name (Schrader, 
Zettsch. fiir Assyr, iii. [1888] 364) ; (3) in the OT, 
Jg 37 ‘the children of Israel... served the 
Baalim and the Asheroth’; 1 K 15"%=2 Ch 15!6 
‘Maacah... made an abominable image for an 
Asherah’; 1 K 18!® ‘the prophets of the 
Asherah’; 2 K 217 Manasseh ‘set the graven 
image of Asherah’ in the temple; 23* ‘vessels 
that were made for Baal and for the Asherah’ ; 
23° Josiah ‘brought out the Asherah from the 
house of the Lord’; 237 ‘the women wove hang- 
ings forthe Asherah.’ (For ’Ashérah as a goddess, 
see Kuenen, Rel. of Israel, ii. 88; Movers, Die 
Phonizier, i. 560; Sayce, ICM 81.) 

But the existence of this goddess is a disputed 
oint. ‘The evidence, it must be admitted, is very 
imited, and not decisive. With regard to the 
Phon. sources, the word on the Kition inscription 
supposed to Eel reac "Ashérah is differently read 
by Stade, ZA IV (1881) 344 f., and in the CJS i. 1.13; 

whilst the plirase in the Ma‘sub inscription is 
obscure, eat can ,be explained in different ways 
(Halévy, Rev. des Htudes Juives, xii. 110; Hoffmann, 
Ueber ein ige Phon. Inschr. 26 {f.), Again, the value 
of the evidence of the Tel el-Amarna inscriptions 
upon this point is as yet uncertain (Nowack, Hed. 
ae, 1.3074 24 Ww R. Smith, Jed. Sem. 173 n). 
And, lastly, the OT passages are perhaps best ex- 
ained by supposing that the compilers of the hist. 
ooks Cr ne the term 'Ashérah, and con- 
fused it with ‘Ashtéreth (Stade, Cresch. des Volkes 
Isr, i. 460; Nowack, p. 19; W. &. Smith, p. 173; 
Montefiore, Hibhert Lect. 89). 

2. A sacred tree or pole. The ordinary furni- 
ture of a Can. high-place or shrine consisted of the 
altar, near to which stood a stone pillar or Mazzé- 
bah, and a sacred tree or "Ashérah, | K 14%, 2 K 
184, Kor an altar and an ’Ashérah of Baal, cf. 
Jeg 6-8, When the Israelite invaders appro- 
panies for their own religious worship the 
righ-places of the Canaanites, they adopted also 
the Mazzébahs and ’Ashérahs, Mie 5!*34 [s 178 
27%, Jer 172, 1 K 14%, 2 K 17!%?6 Not until the 
centralisation of the cultus at Jerus., carried ont 
by Josiah, did the high-places, and with them the 
pulars and sacred trees, Reroins illegal, Dt 1671, 

An idea of the appearance and nature of an 
’"Ashérah may be obtained from a comparison of 
some of the passages in which the word occurs. 
It was a tree, or stump of a tree, planted in the 
earth, Dt 167); it could be artifictally made, Is 
178, 1 K 14 16%; it was made of wood, Jy 6%; 
it might receive an image-like form, 1 K 15"; it 
could be ‘cut down,’ Ex 343, ‘plucked up,’ Mic 
54) * burnt,’ Dt 123, or ‘broken in pieces,’ 2 Ch 
344, What are supposed to be representations of 
such sacred trecs may be seen in Rawlinson’s 
Ancient Monarchies, ii. 37, or in Nowack, it. 19. 

The original signification of the ‘Ashérals 
is not clear. Some have held that they were 
symbols either of a supposed goddess ’Ashérah 
(Kuenen, Rel. Isr. ii. 75, 88, 247), or of ‘Ashtéreth 
(Baethgen, Bettrige, 218f.; Oettli on Jg 37 in 
Strack and Zickler’s Kurzgefasster Komm.). 
Others believe them to have been connected with 
Phallic worship (Movers, Collins, PSBA, June 
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4, 1889, 291; M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Cyprus, the 
Bible, and Homer, 146, 170); but against this, 
see W. R. Smith, p. 437, Perhaps the most probable 
view is that which sees in the ’Ashérahs a survival 
of tree-worship, whilst the Mazgébahs represent a 
survival of stone-worship (W. KR. Smith, p. 169; 
Stade, Gesch. i. 46018; Pietschmann, Gesch. der 
Phonizer, 213; Nowack, ii. 19). 

The rendering ‘grove’ (plu. ‘groves,’ RV 
Asherim) of AV comes from ExXx ddoos, a trans. 
which, though possible in sume cases, is obviously 
inappropriate in others, e.g. 1 K 1473 158 2 K 238, 

LiTgrRatTura.—Driver on Dt. 1621; Moore on Jg 37 62; and 
the reff. above. Fora fresh attempt to connect tree and pillar 


veneration with Vhallic worship, see ‘Trumbull, he Threshold 
Covenant (1896), p. 228 ff. W. CC, ALLEN, 


ASHES.—1. ‘Sackcloth and ashes’ are, in OT, 
Apocr., and NT alike, the familiar tokens of humi- 
liation and penitence, general! accompanied b 
fasting (Job 42°, Is 585, Da 93, of on 38, Est 4), sth 
44, 1 Mac 3”, Mt 11%, Lk 10 ete.). Ashes were 
also, with earth and dust, the usual signs of mourn- 
ing, 28 1%, Job 25:)4, Jer 65, Is 613. In both cases 
the penitent or mourner took the ashes and cast 
them with expressive gesture ‘toward heaven,’ sc 
that they fell on his person, and especially on his 
head, a custom not confined to the Hebrews (ef. 
Iliad, xviii. 23 ff). In extreme cases the mourner 
sat upon a heap of ashes (Job 28), References to the 
custom are freq. in Scripture (see, in addition to 
passages already quoted, Job 2!4 429% Jer 674, Ezk 
27”, Est 4°, Jth 44 91, 1 Mac 3*7 4), The priests 
in times of great affliction seem to have put ashes 
on their ‘mitres,’ Jth 44, Ashes upon the head 
were also a sign of physical humiliation and dis- 
grace (2.5 13", Ezk 28!8, Mal 48). Ashes are used 
in OT, alone or with ‘dust,’ * as a natural synonym 
of worthlessness and insignificance, Gn 182’, [sy 442, 
Job 134 (proverbs of ashes==worthless, trashy pro- 
verbs) 30", Sir 10% 2, The same term (19x, o70dds) 
is employed in Nu 19% !0(P) to denote the mixture 
composed of the ashes proper of the red heifer and 
those of ‘cedar wood, hyssop and scarlet,’ and 
used for the prspuralion of the so-called ‘ water 
of separation. See PURIFICATION, Rep HEIFER. 
3. The priestly term. tech. for the ashes of the 
animals burnt in sacrifice is jy7 (lit. fatness, LXX 
wérys), Lv 1° 4'4 612 (P); the corresponding verb 
denotes the clearing away of the accumulated fat 
ashes, Ex 278, Nu 45. See TABERNACLE. 4. The 
word rendered ‘ashes’ in Ex 982 (72 of uncertain 
origin, and ony found here) more probably signifies 
‘soot,’ as in the m. of RV. See Commentaries. 
8 In 1 K 20**-* ‘ashes’ in AV is a mistranslation, 
from a confusion of 75x, a bandage, with 7x ashes ; 
RV correctly, ‘with his head-band over his eyes.’ 
For the use of ashes in the ine aration of bread, 
see BREAD. A fe. S. KENNEDY, 


ASHHUR (1unvx, AV Ashur).—The ‘father’ of 
Tekoa (1 Ch 2% 45), See GENEALOGY. 


ASHIMA (xpwx, 2 K 17%).—A deity of the 
Hamathites, who introduced its worship into 
Samaria, when settled there by Sargon in place 
of the exiled Israelites. Many conjectures have 
been made as to its identity, but none has been 
gencrally accepted. Jewish tradition has repre- 
sented it as a hairless goat, or, again, as a cat 
to which the ram of the guilt-offering was sacri- 
ficed. Similarity of sound has led to comparison 
with the Pers. asmadn, Zend. azmano, heaven, with 
Eshmun, the eighth of the Phen. Kabirim, and 
with the Bab. Tashmetu, goddess of revelation, 

*Ges. Lew. (12th ed.), following Barth’s suggested connexiom 


(tym. Stud. 20) of 15x with Arab. ghibdr ‘dust,’ would render 
by ‘dust’ in all the passages above, by ‘a.’ only in Nu 19. 19, 
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wife of Nebo. As Hamath was occupied by the | 


Hittites, the name very possibly is of Hittite origin. 
J. MILLAR. 
ASHKELON (2px, in AV Eshkalon, Jos 13°; 
Askelon, Jy 1°, 18 67, 25 1%; Ashkelon, Jer 25” 
47", Am 15, Zeph 24, Zee 9°; in Apocr. Ascalon both 
AV and RY). -One of the five chief cities of Phil- 
istia, between Joppa and Gaza, standing on low cliffs 
close to the shore, and without a harbour. It con- 
tinued to be under the rule of native chiefs or 
kings down to the Greek period. It is first noticed 
monumentally in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, about 
B.C. 1480-1450, the inhabitants being said to have 
offered tribute to the Khabiri. Letters in this 
collection from Yamir-Dagan and Dagan-takala, 
chiefs of Ashketon, subject to the Pharaoh, show 
the early worship of Dagon among its inhabitants. 
A. was reconquered in the Ith cent. B.C. by 
Ramses It. Inthe 7th cent. B.c. its king is noticed 
as a tributary of Esarhaddon, and of Assurbani- 
yar. and was named Afitinti. It was captured by 
onathan, brother of Judas Maccabieus (1 Mae 
10% 11%), Tlerod the Great was born at A., and 
beautified it with new buildings (Jos. Wars, I. xxi. 
Ll). Inthe 4th eent. A.pb. it became a bishopric, 
and was conquered by the Moslems in the 7th cent. 
The Crusaders took it in 1153, and it submitted 
to Saladin in 1187, ‘The latter demolished its 
walls in 1191, but they were rebuilt by Richard 
‘Lion-Heart’ next year, and eres Mey again 
destroyed by agreement with Saladin. At the 
present day the ruins of these later walls enclose 
only gardens supplied by wells and half-covered 
Sah sand, The modern name is ‘Askelan, 
curions bas-relief, representing Ashtorcth with two 
attendants, has been excavated in the ruins, and a 
vigantic statue (probably Roman) was found and 
destroyed by Tel Hester Stanhope. Until the 
13th cent, A.D. A. was an important fortress in all 
ages, and a depot on the trade route to Eyypt. 
See SIV vol. itt. sheet xvi. C. R. CONDER, 


ASHKENAZ (1327'x, Gn 108, 1 Ch 15).—The eldest 
son of Gomer, giving name to a Japhethite people, 
referred to along with Ararat and Minni in Jer 
5177, and therefore apparently in or near Armenia, 
somewhere between the Black and the Caspian 
Seas. Ashken is an Armenian proper name, and 
az is an Armenian name ending. Ascanios, the 
Homeric hero, was a Phrygian, while there is an 
Ascanian Jake in Phrygia as well as in Bithynia. 
Later tradition associates the name of Scandinavia 
with that of this race. See F. W. Schultz in 
Herzoy, art. ‘Gomer,’ vol. v. 271f., and comm. on 
Gn 10° by Delitzsch and Dillmann. 

J. MACPILERSON. 

ASHNAH (s39x). The name of two towns of 
Judah, 4. Jos 15*3, near Zorah; the site is 
unknown. 2 Jos 158, near Nezib, farther south 
than the preceding, also unknown. In the Ono- 
masticon a village, Asan, is noticed, 15 (or, in the 
Greek, 16) miles from Jerusalem. The direction 
is not stated, and it may be the Heb. Jeshanah, 
though identified with Ashan.  C. R. ConprEr. 


ASHPENAZ (135¥x, etym. uneertain).—The chief 


of Nebuchadrezzar’s eunuchs (Dn 1°). 


ASHTAROTH (nicnvy, in form the plural of 
Ashtoreth; cf. ‘Andthoth from ‘Anath: the name 
is no doubt an indication that the place was once 
a notable scat of the worship of ‘Ashtéreth).—A 
place mentioned in OT as (with Edre'i) one of 
the two royal cities of ‘Og, the king of Bashan (Dt 
14, Jos 9'° 124 13!*?1), and as a Levitical city (1 Ch 
67! (5) ; the parallel text Jos 217 has Br'ksiTERAH, 
i.e. probably flouse, or Temple, of ‘Ashtoreth) 
assigned (according to P) to the Gershonites. So 
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far as the biblical data go, ‘Ashtaroth might be 
identical with ‘Ashteruth-Karnaim (the name being 
merely abbreviated from it); if, however, the 
statements of Kuseb. (in the Onom.) be correct, the 
two places were distinct. In the Onom., namely, 
we read: §(1) Ashtaroth Karnaim: there are still 
two villages [of this name] in Bashan, 9 miles 
distant from each other, between Aduara (Kdre'l) 
and Abila (p. 209, Lag.). (2) Ashtaroth: an 
ancient city of Og, in Bashan, 6 miles from Adara 
(p. 213). (8) Karnaim Ashtaroth: now a large 
village in the corner (see Jerome, p. 108, 18] of 
Bashan, where the traditional dwelling of Job is 
shown (p. 268).? Now, an ancient tradition (see 
Wetzstein in the App. to Delitzseh’s //ivd (FE. tr. ii. 
397 {f.; ed. 2, p. 552 1f) places ‘Uz, the fatherland of 
Job, in this region: at the top of a lony, low hill, 16 
miles N.N.W. of Iédrei1, on which stands the 
villaze of Sadiye (also called Sheikh Sa‘d), is a 
mosque, containing the Sakhret Ayyub, or Job's 
Stone, a monolith of basalt, against which, 
according to the legend reported by Arab. writers, 
the patriarch leaned as he sat on the ground and 
received his friends (see Wetzst. p. 563, and 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan, pp. 189-191, with 
ans and cuts); at the foot of the hill, from what 
18 supposed to be the spot where, at the close of his 
sufferings, Job stamped his foot (cf. Iker, 384"), 
gushes forth the beautiful ‘Job's Spring,’ the 
waters of which, after flowing a short distance, are 
conducted to the Hammadi Ayyud, or Job's Bath, 
reputed to possess healing virtues (Wetzst. p. 
562; Schun. p. 193 f.; also PALSé, 1895, p. 180) ; 
slightly to the 5. of this, Wetzstein (p. 561 f.) 
saw the Mahkdm Ayyub, or Tomb of Job; a 
little farther S., about # of a mile from Sheikh 
Sad, at a government settlement now called 
Kl-Merkez, there was, until recently (for its 
place is now occupied by barracks), a Dér A yyud, 
or Monastery of Job, the foundation of which is 
assiyned by Abulfeda (ditst. anteisd., ed. Fleischer, 
p. 128) to the Ghassanide prince ‘Amr 1. in the 
3rd cent. A.v. (Wetzst. pp. 564-566 ; Schum. p. 
196; Socin in Bad. Pal.? 303: Schum. p. 197 also 
describes here a Makdm Ayyub, or ‘Tomb of Job, 
which is not mentioned by Wetzst.; bunt van 
Kasteren, ZDPV, 1893, pp. 200-204, declares this 
building to be not 30 years old, and argues that 
the site of the Makfm must have been changed 
since Wetzstein saw it in 1858). <All these Job- 
antiquities are frequently mentioned by Arab. 
writers (see Wetzst., aay v. Kast. d.c.). The 
‘ungulus’ of Jerome may be the angle formed 
by the two deep gorges of the Nahr er-Rukkad 
and the Sharfat el-Menddireh, still called ‘the 
Kastern Angle’ (Schum. pp. 3, 342): ¢f. Onom. 
282, 90 (where Nwevyj is Nad). ‘Job’s Stone’ is 
described more fully by Schumacher in the ZDP V, 
1892, 1421%. (with photographs): the representa- 
tion of an Egyp. king worshipping before a deity 
can be traced upon it, tovether with characters, 
which Erman (76. 1893, 205 ff.) reads as Wesr-ma'- 
Re’, ‘ chosen of Re',’ the official title of Ramses II. 
(19th dynasty); it is consequently in reality 
a monument of the age when the Fgyp. kings 
held rule over Syria. Further, only 24 miles 
S.S.W. of Sheikh Sad there is a hill, Zell “AsAterd 


(\_ XA c), rising about 80 ft. above the surrounding 
A 


plain, and watered at its foot by the same copious 
stream spoken of above as having its source in 
‘Job’s Spring,’ and here called Moyet en-Neby 
Ayyub (‘strean of the prophet Job’). Tell 
‘Ashtera was a military centre in the Middle Ages 
(Néldeke, ‘Zur Topogr. u. Gesch. der Haurdn- 
gepend,’ ZDM(, 1875, p. 431, with the references) ; 
and there are remains of fortifications around the 
summit, together with massive blocks of stone at 
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its S. and S.W. base, running up the hill to meet 
the wall at the top, all of a character betokening 
an early age (Merrill, Hasé of Jordan, 329 f. ; ef. 
Schum. Across the Jurdan, p. 209). There is a 
strong presumption that the ‘ Karnaim Ashtaroth ’ 
of Enseb. was one of these localities ; and Wetzst. 
(p. 575; Ing. tr. p. 427), Guthe (2DPV, 1890, p. 235), 
and v. Kasteren (26. 1891, p. 213), all identify the 
biblical ‘Ashteroth-Karnaim with Tell ‘Ashterii,— 
the last named scholar, whointerprets (after Wetzst.) 
the name as signifying :Naibavetl near lxarnaim (cf. 
Moresheth-Gath, ete.), supposing, further, that 
Karnaim (which Euseb. connects closely with Job’s 
home) was at Sheikh Sad, though owning (25. 1893, 
p. 197 f.) that this site is hardly so inaccessible as 
‘Karnaim ’ is described as being, in 2 Mac 1271). 

If, however, this was the ‘ Karnaim Ashtaroth’ 
of Euseb., where was his ‘Ashtaroth’? Just 94 
miles south of Sheikh Sad, and 64 (Schum.) — 
or 8 (Stiibel’s map, ZDPV, 1890, Heft 4) — 
miles N.W. of Edrei,—almost exactly, therefore, 
at the distances assigned by Euseb., —is the 
village of l- AMezeirib — situated on the great 
pilyrim-track (the Derb el-Haj) between Damas- 
cus and Mecca, and the first a of the 
pilgrims after leaving Damascus. <A plan, deserip- 
tion, and view will be fuund in Schumacher, pp. 
157-166. ‘The situation of Fl-Mezeirib gives it 
importance: an annual fair is held there at the 
time of the Mecca-pilgrimage: the ancient city 
(which lies in the centre of a small lake) ‘must 
have been once a strongly fortified place,’ and the 
ruins and huge basaltic blocks, scattered about the 
shores Of the lake, ‘seem to be the remains of pre- 
Mohammedan buildings’ (Schuin. p. 165). This 
may well be the ‘ Ashtaroth’ of Euseb. (so Buhl, 
Topogr. des Nordl. Ostyordanlandes, 1894, p. 16). 
Whether, however, it is the biblical ‘Ashtaroth, 
the residence of ‘Ov, is less certain. ‘There is a 
site, 44 miles S. of Tell ‘Ashtera, and 11 miles 
N.W. of Edre'i, called Zell el-Ash'ari, which, 
though no arguinent in favour of the identi- 
fication can be drawn from the Arab. name 
(which is radically different from ‘dAshterd), is 
preferred by others (e.g. v. Kasteren, Z2UPV, 
1891, p. 213), and which is adapted, by its 
situation (see the description under ASHTEROTH- 
KARNAIM; and for a view, Oliphant, Land o 
Gilead, 87 f., where the nume is wrongly spelt 
Asherah), for a royal stronghold. On the whole, 
there is a reasonable probability that Tell ‘Ashtera 
is one of the two SN neeehis (if there were two), 
and that cither El-Mezeirib or Tell el-’ Ash'ari was 
the other. And if Enseb. distinguishes the two 
ates correctly (though in calling both Ashtaroth 

arnaim he shows confusion), the former was ‘Ash- 
teroth-Karnaim, and one of the latter ‘Ashtaroth. 
Others identify Tell ‘Ashteré with ‘Ashtaroth, and 
either Tell el-’Ash‘ari (Oliphant, Schum. pp. 207 f., 
209) or Mezeirib (Buhl) with SASRUERGUN Caran 
this is opposed to Euseb., and we do not know, as 
Schum. tacitly assumes, that ‘Ashteroth-Karmaim 
was a more considerable place than ‘Og’s capital, 
‘Ashtaroth ; but it seems to have the advantage of 
providing for Karnaim a site more nearly agreeing 
with the description in 2 Mac 1271, 

The antiquity of ‘Ashtaroth (if the name be read 
and identified correctly) is attested independently 


by Egyp. and Assyr. inscriptions: an Astertu 
occurs in the list of places in Southern 
Syria conquered by Tahutmes UL, of the 18th 
dynasty, in his twenty-second year (Tomkins, 

SBA ix. 262, and in kT? v, 45, No. 28; W. Max 
Miller, Asien u. Hur. nach altdig. Denkm. p. 162; 
of. Wiedemann, Ag. Gesch. 348 f., 371); and an 
Ashtarti is mentioned in the correspondence, from 
Pal., with Amendphis Iv. (15th cent. B.C.) as 
having been in the possession of the Egyptians, 
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and being seized by rebels (Bezold and Budge, The 
Tel el-Amarna Tablets in the Brit. Mus., Nos. 43, 
64; ef. Sayce, Putriarchal Age, 1895, pp. 133, 153). 
The writers nained identify these places with 
‘Ashteroth-Karnaimn; but they may equally well 
have been the later capital of ‘Og, ‘Ashtaroth 
(supposing this to have been distinct). 
». 1. DRIVER. 

ASHTEROTH-KARNAIM (op ninnyy Ashtaroth* 
of the two horns).—TVhis is viven in the Sam, Targ. 
as omp moesyt “Aphinith WKarnaim,’ and in the 
Arab. VS of Saadya as ‘is-Sanumain.’ It is a site 


of Hees ave. ‘The Rephain were there smitten 
by Chedorluomer (Gn 14°). Under this name it is 


seen no more in canon. Serip. ; but it appears as 
‘Carnaim’ or ‘Carnion’ in the Books of Mac. It 
is acity ‘great and strony’ (1 Mac 5°), It is “hard 
to besiege, and difficult of access, by reason of the 
narrowness of the approaches on all sides’ (RV 
2 Mae 12%), Judas Aldecabalits took the city by 
assault, The inhabitants took refuve in the yreat 
teinple of Atargutis, an idol resembling Dagon of 
the Philistines ; by sume also identified with the 
Gr. Astarte. There sone five and twenty thousand 
were slain, and the temple itself was destroyed. 
The distinction between Ashtarothand Ashteroth- 
Karnaim, indicated in the Unomasticon, is con- 
firmed by the existence of two sites bearin 
similar names, Zell ‘Ashterd and Tell ’Ash‘art. 
Kusebius and Jerome describe Ashteroth-Karnaim 
as vicus grandis in angulo Batunew, distin- 
guishing two villages of the same name, 9 miles 
spats which lay infer Adaram et Abilam civitates. 
rom Tell ‘Ash'iri, Der'ah (Adara) is distant 11 
miles to the S.E., and Abi (Abila) 14 miles 


to the S.W., while Vell ‘Ashterd is about 5 
miles N. Yell ’Ash‘ari is a pestlicn of great 
strength. On one side is the deep gorge of the 


Yarmuk, on the other extends a vreat chasm at 
the head of which is a waterfall. Built on this 
projecting headland the city was protected on the 
only side open to attack by a diol wall, traces of 
which still remain. There are ruins of a temple 
beside a bridge which spans the Varmuk lower down, 
possibly that destroyed by Judas. Zedd ‘Ashterd, 
standing in the plain, although once girt = b 

Inighty walls, could never have been a place of eh 
strenzth as this. The question of identification 
can be settled only by excavation. The Sar. 
Aphinith, which may be'AfineA on Jebel Haurdn, 
not far from Bosrah (Waddington, No. 2296-7), 
and the Arab. £’s-Sanameain on the Huj road, 
south of Damascus, 20 m. N.N.E. of ‘Tell ‘Ashtera, 
are palpably impossible. W. EWING, 


ASHTORETH (n7A#y, plur. nhawy “Ashtiréth).— 
The principal goddess af the Sidonians (1 KC 11533, 
2 K 23"), and a prominent goddess amon the 
Phoenicians Rertrail in whose honour Solomon 
built a high-place on the hills opposite the temple 
(d.cc.), who its stated (by different Deut. writers) 
to have been Ore eS previously by the un- 
apts Israelites, Jz 2% 108 1S 7% 4 121% —all 
plur., ‘Baal (or the Ba‘als) and the ‘Ashtoreths,’ 
1.€, ‘Ashtoreths distinyuished by the places at 
which they were worshipped, or by special attri- 
butes,—and in whose temple at Ashkelon (1 S 
31/°)¢ the Philistines deposited the armour of 
Saul. The true pronunciation of the word was 
probably ‘Ashtart (cf. LUXX and other Gr. writers, 
Aordprn): “Ashtoreth (cf. Moélech for Milk) perhaps 
arose by malicious substitution of the vowels of 


"Ag pointed by the Massoretes, Ashtéroth is the construct 
state of Ashtaroth, the plural of Ashtoreth. 

t So Petermann’s MS A: Petermann’s text, however, has 
O'sp nvnwy; and Walton’s Polyglott reads M39) M'I'DY, 

t Read ‘house (i.e. temple) of “Ashtdreth': cf. LUXX sis ee 
"Arrantioy. 
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bésheth, ‘shame.’ ‘Ashtart is frequently mentioned 
in Pheen. inscriptions, and is an element in numer- 
ous Phoon. proper names. Talbnith, king of Sidon, 
styles both himself and his father Eshmun‘azar L., 
priest of ‘Ashtart ; and in his sepulchral inseription 
places his tomb under her protection, declaring 
that its violation would be an ‘abomination to 
‘Ashtart’ (see the Inscr. in full in Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, p. xxvi). Eshmun‘azar, son of the Tabnith 
just mentioned, and his mother Am'‘ashtart, 
‘priestess of ‘Ashtart, our lady (jna9),’ state that 
they have built a house (temple) for ‘Ashtart in 
Sidon (CLS 1. i, 34828), This was probably the 
great temple of 'Agrdprn in Sidon, which Lucian 
visited (de Dea Syria, § 4). Besides, however, 
this temple which was dedicated to ‘Ashtart, as 
patron-goddess of Sidon, Eshmun‘azar and his 
mother built another in honour of a second 
‘Ashtart, bearing the title of 5ya cy ‘name of 
Ba‘al’ (ib. 1. 38).* So again Bod'ashtart, another 
king of Sidon, builds a temple minvy> ox? ‘to his 
rod ‘Ashtart’ (tb. 4°), It is in accordance with the 
eading position thus accorded to ‘Ashtart at Sidon 
that on Sidonian coins the goddess is often figured 
standing on the prow of a galley, with her right 
hand, holding a crown, stretched forward, as though 
yointing the vessel on its way.t 

According to Menander, as reported by Jos. (Ant, 
VIE. v. 33 ¢e Ap. i. 18), Lliram built in Tyre a 
temple to Herakles (Melkart), and afterwards one 
to ‘Ashtart, whose priest was Ithobal, Jezebel’s 
father: in Tyre, however, Melkart was the principal 
god, and ‘Ashtart took the second place. The 
worship of ‘Ashtart is also widely attested in the 
Phoen. colonies on the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean, esp. in Cyprus, Sicily, and Car- 
thage. At Kiti (ition) in Cyprus we read of an 
imaye erected by a worshipper minvy> ‘nad ‘to his 
lady, to ‘Ashtart’ (CIS 1b. 118); from the same 
locality we have an Inscription (1). 86) giving par- 
ticulars of the provision made for the service of her 
temple, including builders, door-keepers, barbers, 
scribes, and other attendants. In Gul (Gaulus, 
near Malte) we hear of a ninvy na espp, or ‘sanctu- 
ary of the temple of ‘Ashtart’ (C7S 1b. 132); and 
her worship at Eryx, in Sicily, is attested by two 
Inscriptions, one found in Eryx itself, the other 
from Sardinia, beginning with the words, ‘To the 
lady, to ‘Ashtart,’tand ‘To ‘Ashtart of Erekh,’ 
respectively. At Carthage, one'Abdmelkart styles 
himself (1b. 255) ‘servant of ‘Ashtart, the glorious 
(nvinn)’; and we read (76. 263) of Am'‘ashtart wx 
ninvy ex noya ‘who is of the people of the men of 
‘Ashtart,’ te. who belonged to the people attached 
tohertemple. Of names compounded with ‘Ashtart 
we find A:a‘ashtart (7d. 34 al.), and Ammath‘ashtart 
(468 al.), ‘handmaid of ‘A.’; Ger'ashtart, ‘client 
[Cheyne on Ps 151] of ‘A.’ (138? and often); 
‘Abd'ashtart, ‘servant of ‘A.’ (115!),§ usually con- 
tracted to Bod'ashtart (47% 355 and very often) ; 
‘Ashtartyathan, ‘'A. has given’ (72)-?); see further 
references in Bloch, Phan. Glossar (1891).| 


* Name= manifestation (cf. Ex 2321, Dt 124, etc.). Others, 
however (as Halévy, BE. Meyer, Dillm., Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. 
307), render ‘ Ba‘al’s Celestial ‘Ashtart’ (cf. below), pronouncing 
pw; and in1.16 group the letters Into O71k ODw Minwy ‘Ashtart 
of the ylorious heavens.’ 

¢ Cf. B. V. Mead, Hist. Numorum, p. 673; Babelon, Les Rois 
de Syrte, p. exliii, 152, 162, with the two spirited representa- 
tions, Plate xxii. 6and 22. The goddess is alas represented on 
the coins of other Phin. cities, as Aradus, Rerytus, Botrys, 
Byblus, Tyre, etc. (Head, lc. pp. 668, 669, 674, 676). 

$ Followed by the words ovn ix, te. (probably) ‘of long 
life,’ an epithet of the goddess, whence it has been plausibly 
conjectured that the city Eryx—on inscriptions and coins (CIS 
1. 1. p. 1788) J>k&—received its name. 

§ The name also of Hiram's grandson (Joa. c. Ag. i, 18,— 
"Abdagrparos). 

| With the proce ne paragraph cf. Rathgen, Sem. Rel.-Gesch, 
1888, pp. 81-87. 
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Although, however, ‘Ashtart was thus a dis- 
tinctively Phoen. goddess, Phonicia was not her 
orizinal home. ‘The prototype of ‘Ashtart was 
Ishtar, a deity who had for long held a conspicuons 

lace in the Pantheon of Assyria, and who was 
ocalised, with special attributes, in many different 
cities of Assyria and Babylonia.* Ina prayer of 
Asshurnagirpal, purporting to date c. 1800 B.C., 
Ishtar of Nineveh is addressed by him as ‘queen of 
the gods, into whose hands are delivered the com- 
minds of the great gods, Indy (Oilit) of Nineveh... 
daughter of Sin (the moon-god), sister of Shamash 
(the sun-god), who rules all kingdoms, who de- 
termines eee: the goddess of the universe, Indy 
of heaven and earth, who hears petitions, heeds 
sighs, the merciful goddess whu loves justice’; he, 
her ‘ priest-king,’ protests that she had called hin 
to his throne, he a restored and beautilied her 
temple ; and he calls upon her now to hear his ery, 
and to heal him in his sickness. Other monarchs 
(Shalmaneser 11., Sennacherib, etc.) place Ishtar 
next to Asshur, and speak of both together as 
marching at their side, directing them in their 
wars, and giving them victory over thetr foes. 
Esarhaddon, for instance, says,t ‘Ishtar, the lady 
of onslanght and battle, who loves my _ priest- 
hood, stood at my side and brake their bows.’ 
Shalmaneger I. also styles her ‘ princess (7tsAti) of 
heaven and earth’;t and Esarhaddon calls her 
aucen (sharrat) of all’§ Another aspect. of 
Ishtar’s character is brought before us in the 
curious mythological poem, which recounts her 
descent into the Underworld in search of the heal- 
ing waters which should restore to life her bride- 
groom Tammuz, the young and beautiful Sun-god, 
slain by the cruel hand of winter. Here it is 
related how, as she journeys towards the realm of 
Allat, queen of the dead, ‘the land without return, 
the house of darkness,’ she is stripped in succession, 
as she passes its seven gates, of all her attire, her 
crown, her earrings, her necklace, her mantle, her 
girdle, her bracelets, and her tunic: while she 
is there all intercourse between male and 
female ceases in the animal creation; at last, 
at Ea’s command, she is released, her adorn- 
ments are restored to her, and she returns to 
earth. Here Ishtar, who is evidently conceived 
as the goddess of fertility and productiveness, 
symbolises, it seems, the lifegiving earth, which 
loses, one by one, its adornments as it passes 
into the dark prison-house of winter, to have 
them restored to it at springtime, as nature 
awakens with the returniny love of the youthful 
suun-god.|| 

Another Ishtar is Ishtar of Arbela, daughter of 
Asshur, and sister of Marduk, styled by Esar- 
haddon ‘lady of ladies, terrible in Ans lady 
of battle, queen of the gods,’ a martial goddess, 
who appears to Asshurbanipal in a vision, armed 
with quivers and a bow, and brandishing a sword, 
and promises him victory against his foes. Ishtar 
of Uruk (lrekh) plays an important part in the 
legend of Izdubar (Gilgamish): when the hero has 
delivered Uruk from the Flamites, who have been 
besieging it, and won for himself the crown, Ishtar 
offers him her hand : he refuses it, reproaching her 
with the levity with which she fad chosen and 


* The following quotations from Assyr. sources are taken from 
G. A. Barton’s study, ‘The Semitic Ishtar Oult,’ in [Zebratea, 
April-July, 1893, and Oct. 1893-Jan. 1894, where the Inscriptione 
in which they occur are translated at length. Of. also Tiele, 
Bab.- Ass. Geach. 626-528. Nanf&is also identified with Ishtar ; 
but it has not scemed necessary, for the purpose of the present 
article, to pursue this subject. 

¢ Tb. p. 139. 

? Schrader, KAT? p. 117 (on Jg 213). 

§ KAT? 3337, 

| The poem may be read also in Sayce’a Hibbert Leotures, 
P- 221 ff.; or in A. Jeremias, Die Bab.-Ass. Vorstellungen vom 

eben nach dem Tode (1887), p. 10ff. 
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discarded her former husbands.* Here Ishtar is 
not only lavish with her love, but appears almost 
as a polyandrous goddess.t In other respects the 
‘Iady of Uruk’ resembles Ishtar of Nineveh. 
Ishtar of Babylon is addressed in a hymn as 
‘mother of the gods, fulfiller of the commands of 
Bil, producer of verdure, lady of mankind, be- 
gettress of all, mother Ishtar, whose might no god 
approaches,’ and whose aid andsympathy asupphant 
may expect to receive.t This was the goddess 
Gilet whose protection, in virtue of a singular 
custom-—reported independently by Herodotus (i. 
199),§ the author of Bar 6%, and Strabo (xvi. 1. 20), 
--the women of Babylon placed themselves by the 
sacrifice of their chastity. 

Lastly, Ishtar is identified with the planet 
Venus; on this aspect of her nature it will be 
guflicient, however, to refer to the passages trans- 
lated in Schrader, AA7? on Jg 2", or in Sayee, 
Hibb, Lect. p. 253 f. (cf. p. 269-=Jeremias, [zdubar- 
Nimrod, p. 62). 

Though Ishtar was thus variously localised, her 
general attributes remained the same. She occupied 
a place in the Assyr. Pantheon next to Asshur 
himself: {| in particular, she was (1) the lady (or 
mistress) of the locality in which she was wor- 
shipped ; (2) queen of the gods, and princess of 
heaven and earth ; (3) a warrior goddess; (4) the 
goddess of generation and productivity; (5) she 
was identified with the planet Venus. These 
aspects of her nature are retained as her cult 
travels westwards, sometimes one being more 
prominent than the other, sometimes several being 
combined. 7 

From the notices contained in OT itself, it would 
not be possible to determine the ideas associated 
with the Phan. “Ashtart, or the character of her 
rites; but there are many independent indications 
which make these clear. She must have been pre- 
eminently the goddess of sexual passion. By 
Greeks and Phunicians alike she 1s habitually 
identified with "Agdpodiry; and there are sulliciently 
definite allusions to the unchaste character of the 
rites with which she was worshipped.**  Jucian 
(De dew Syria, § 4) visited a great temple of Aphro- 
dite in Byblus (Gebal), in which the rites of Adonis 
(who corresponded to TAMMUZ, qg.v.) Were per- 
formed: here such women as would not shave 
their hair in commemoration of his burial, were 
obliged to sell themselves to a stranger, the money 
received being expended on a sacrifice to Aphrodite 
(cf. the Bab. custom referred to above). At 
Aphaka in the Lebanon there was a temple of 
Aphrodite,tt the rites practised at which were of 
such a character that they were suppressed by 
Constantine (Kuseb. Vit. Const. iii. 55). 

Again, as we saw, Ishtar was ‘queen of the 
gods, and princess of heaven and earth’; and it 
searcely admits of doubt that the ‘Queen of 


* Barton, Hebraica, Oct. 1893-Jan. 1804, p. 1 ff.; Sayce, l.c. p. 
246 ff.; Jeremias, /zdubar-Nimrod (1891), p. 24 f. 

t W. R. Smith, Rel, Sem.2 p. 56. 

{ Barton, pp. 15-17; Jeremias, 7.c. p. 58f.; Zimmern, Bab. 
Busspsalmen, p. 83 ff. 

& Mudirra, as Hdt. calls the goddess (whom he identifies with 
Aphrodite), is probably Bclit,—the word rendered ‘lady’ in the 
extracts cited above, and the fem. of Bel (Baal), lord. 

| Tow fully, in the popular creed, Ishtar became the goddess 
xar’ sfoyny, may be inferred from the fact that the plur. 
whtardt was used to express the idea of female divinities in 
gencral (A.A 7" 180). 

¥ ‘The etymology of Jshtar, as of ‘Ashtart, is obscure: there 
iano apparent Sem. derivation, and the conjectures that have 
been offered are not satisfactory ; the Arab. ‘athara (Barton, 
p. 71) is not to fall simply, but to stumble or trip. It is, perhaps, 
of non-Sem. origin (KA72179; Sayce, Hibh, Lect. 252f.). The 
gender of the deity, after it was adopted by the Phosnicians, 
pe marked externally by the addition of the fem. termina- 

on, ¢. 

** Hence her worship may be alluded to in passages such as 
Hor 418.14 Jer 290 ete. 

tt Sozom. Eccl. His*. fi. 6; Zosimus, {. 68,—cited by Barton, 
p. 32, 


Heaven,’ to whom, in Jeremiah’s day, the women 
of Judah oflered eakes (o°n2, a peculiar term) 
and other sacrifices (Jer 78 44)7!), was either 
the Assyr. I[shtar,* or her Phan. counterpart 
‘Ashtart. ‘Celestial,’ now, is an epithet applied 
to ‘Ashtart elsewhere. Sanchoniathon (p. 30) 
speaks of Astarte as daughter of Ovpavéds; and 
Sozomen remarks that the Aphrodite mentioned 
above as worshipped at Aphaka, was called there 
Oupavla. The temple of Oripavia "Adpodiry, also, in 
Ashkelon, mentioned by Ilerodotns (i, 105), and 
stated by him to be the oldest of that goddess of 
which he could learn, can hardly be any other than 
the temple of ‘Ashtart, referred toin LS3L%+ All 
this becomes clearer if we supplement the some- 
what scanty notices which we possess of ‘Ashtart 
herself by the more abundant materials relating to 
Aphrodite. For notonly did Aphrodite correspond 
in general character to ‘Ashtart, but nothing is 
more certain than that her attiibutes were largely 
moulded upon those of ‘Ashtart, and that many 
elements in her cult were of Phan. origin. Already 
Jlomer frequently speaks of Aphrodite as Kumpis 
(2. v. 330, etc.) and Kuédpera (Od. viii. 288, etc.), and 
alludes to her temple at Paphos,t which, then and 
afterwards, was so celebrated that no term is 
more frequently applied to Venus by classical 
writers than Paphia or Cypria. Cyprus, however, 
is known independently to have been not only 
colonised from Phirnicia, but also (see above) to 
have been devoted to the worship of ‘Ashtart; and 
according to Herodotus (/.c.), the Cyprians them- 
selves declared their temple (at Paphos) to have 
been founded from that of Otpavia ’Adpodlrn at 
Ashkelon ; while the temple of the same deity in 
Cythera, the island off the 8. coast of Lacedxmon, 
reputed to be the oldest and most sacred of Aphro- 
dite in Greece (Pausan. ili. 23. 1), is stated likewise 
by Herodotus (1b.) to have been a Pho. founda- 
tion. Cicero also speaks (N. D. iii. § 59) of four 
distinct Vennses, one being ‘ Syria Cyproque con- 
cepta, que Astarte vocatur, quam Adoniai nupsisse 
proditiin est.” That Aphrodite was the goddess of 
sexual passion, needs, of course, no proof; and 
Cyprus was the chicf centre, whence her worship 
was ditfused through the Gr. world. But, secondly, 
she often bore in Greece also the title Ovpavla ; 
temples of 'Adpodlrn Ovpavla are thus mentioned, 
not only at Cythera, but also at Athens, Argos, 
Corinth, Thebes, and elsewhere ;§ and speaking of 
the one at Athens, Pansanias expressly remarks 
(i. 14. 7) that Ovpavia was reverenced first by the 
Assyruimns, then by the Paphians of Cyprus, and 
the Phoenicians dwelling in Ashkelon, trom whom 

* See the essays on the ‘Queen of Heaven’ by Schrader in the 
Berichte of the Berlin Academy, 1886, p. 489 f., andin the Z. fir 
A ssyr. 1888, pp. 356-360; and by Kuenen in his A bhandlungen, 
1894, p. 206. These scholars point to an inscription in which 
among 20 titles of ‘the lady (bilit) of countries, the queen 
(malkatu), Ishtar,’ there actually occurs that of ‘queen 
(malkatu) of heaven.’ Schrader further remarks that there is 
independent evidence of an ‘Ashtar, conceived specially as a 
celestial goddess, being prominent at the same time in the name 
“Athar of Heaven,’ mentioned in the inscriptions of Asshur- 
banipal, as the goddess of a N. Arabian tribe (KAJ? on Jer 718: 
on ‘Athar='Ashtar, see below). Cf. also Sayce, Hibb. L. pp. 
261, 269 f. (=Jeremiaa, U.c. 62 f.). 

t Cf. how, on a bilingual votive tablet found at Athens (CJS 
1. fi. 115), an Ascalonite ‘Abd’ashtart Crbper nmainwyray) is 


called in the Gr. text 'Agpodicios. Certain types of the coins of 
Ashkelon also exhibit the head of Astarte: B. V. Head, Hist. 
Numorum, 1887, p. 679f.; De Saulcy, temismatique de la Terre 
Sainte, 1874, pp. 179f., 202 (No. 13), 206 (No. 2). The dove, 
which (see below) was sacred to ‘Ashtart, is also a standing 
feature on the imperial coins of Ashkelon; see De Saulcy, é.c. 

. 179, Nos. 9 and 10 (both with head of the goddess), 189-191 
Augustus), Nos. 8, 10, 11, 13, etc., and Plate ix. 5, 6. 

{ Od. 8, 362: 4 3° apx Kispoy ixavae Qiropenesdde “Agpodiry ‘Es 
Tlagoy, tvOe 36 of rietvos Baeds vt Ountic s cf. Ain, i, 415-417. 

§ Paus. |. 14.7, 19. 2; ii. 23. 8; vi. 20. 6, 25. 1: vill. 32. 2; ix. 
16. 8. The Grecks often understood Ovdparia to be the goddess 
of loftier, puree love, as opposed to ‘Agpodirn wavdnos, Who 
represented the merely sensual passion (Xen. Symp. vili. 9; 
Paus. ix. 16. 4, Bekk.). 
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her cult was introduced into Cythera. Then, 
thirdly, Ishtar, as shown above, was also a martial 
goddess. From the mere fact that Saul’s armour 
was deposited by the Philistines in the temple of 
‘Ashtart at Ashkelon, it could hardly be inferred 
that ‘Ashtart bore there a martial character (for 
trophies of a victory might be dedicated to any 
deity); but there are some other indications which 
support this supposition, In the temple of Cythera, 
which, as we have seen, was founded from 
Pheenicia, if not from Ashkelon, the statue of 
the goddess was a féavov OrAcopévoy (Paus. 111. 23. 1). 
At Corinth and Sparta also there was an ’Adpodirn 
wrrtiouévy (46. ii. 5. 1; ili. 15. 10, Bekk.); several 
epigraius in the anthology (Jacobs, 1. 677-679) 
describe Aphrodite as armed with helmet and 
spear ; she also receives the epithet vexanpdpos, and 
is represented with the weapons of Ares (as in the 
well-known statue called the Venus of Capua).* 
Nor was the inthuence of the Phan, ‘Ashtart con- 
fined to the Gr. world. ‘The worship of the Rom. 
Venus, originally a goddess of springlime, of 
gardens, of blossoming vegetation, assimilated 
many elements from ber eult. Mention has been 
mace already of the great Vhoon. temple of ‘Ashtart 
at Eryx in Sicily; and this seems to have formed 
« centre as influential for the diffusion of her rites 
in Italy as Paphos or Cythera had been for their 
diffusion in Greece. That the goddess worshipped 
at Eryx was identified by the Romans with Venus, 
can be readily shown: who does not recollect 
Horace’s ‘Mryeina ridens, Quam Jocus circumvolat 
et Cupido’ (Cumm,. i. 2. 33f.), or the passage in 
which Vireil connects her with the Venus of 
Cyprus, ‘Tum vicina astris Eryecino in vertice 
sedes Fundatur Veneri Idalia’? Can. v. 759 £.)2+ 
Venus Victrix and Venus Genetrix, also, just 
develop ideas which we have already seen com- 
bined in 'Adpodlrn Oupavia, viz. that of the martial 
yoddess of victory, and that of the fertile mother 
of all.t 

Some account of the temple and rites of the 
Paphian Aphrodite is given by Tacitus (Hist. ii. 
2. 3).§ Kevtipas, a personage who plays a consider- 
able part in Cyprian mythology (cf. 12, xi. 19-23), 
was its reputed founder; the priests of the goddess, 
who were also kings, were styled Kuwupadal. Only 
male victims were offered in sacrifice to her, kids 
being accounted the best for purposes of exti- 
spicium, for their skill in which her priests were 
famed. No blood, however, was shed upon the 
altar, which, though standing in the open air, was 
supposed never to be ruined upon. ‘lhe goddess 
herself was symbolised by a cone.|| Her devotees 
wer initiated with impure rites. Doves were 

* Preller, Griech, Mythol.3 i. pp. 2792. 8, 2808, 281), 

t Votive tablets found at Eryx bear alyo the inscription 
VENEREI Envcinal (CJ Us 7203-5, 7257). 

t See further, Preller, Rom. Mythol.3 i. pp. 485, 437, 442 f., 445. 

§ On the site, dimensions, ete. of the ancient temple, in so 
far as they can be recovered by excavation, the report of the 
Cyprus Exploration Fund in the Journal of Iellenic Studies, 
1888, pp. 149-224, supersedes everything thathad been previously 
written. (The statements of Di Cesnola in hig work on Cyprus 
are highly untrustworthy; see ib, p. 204f.; Gardner, New 
Chapters in (reek History, p. 175.) The principal ancient 
notices respecting the temple are collectcd by M. R. James, 
ib. p. 176-12. 

{ Simulacrum dem non ettigie humana, continuus orb{s latiore 
initio tenuem in ambitum meta modo exsurgens, et ratio in 
obscuro. Upon the coing of Cyprus, struck under the Rom. 
emperors, in the name of the xovey Kuxpiey, this sacred cone, 
standing in its temple, with a dove, or doves, on the roof, ig a 
constant feature ; see Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. of Artin Cyprus 
and Pheen. fia. 68,199, 202 (Eng. tr. i. pp. 123, 276, 281); Rawlin- 
son, List. of Phan. p. 145; or Head, p. 628. Stone cones about 
a yard in height, also, no doubt, symbolising the goddess, have 
been found at Athiénau (Golgi), and in Gozzo (Gaulus) and 
Malta (Perrot et Chip. figs. 205, 223); and a cone is often 
figured on gems, ete. (tb. fis, 29, 232, ch. iv. end). 

q Clem. Alex. Protrep. pp. 12, 18; Arnob. adv, Gentes, v.19; 
Justin, xviii. 6. Cf. the close of the passage of Hdt. (i. 199) 
referred to above, ineaxn 3: wal rag Korpou ier! wapawrdrqerios 
woure vb sees. 


sacred to her.* A large number of inscriptions 
have been found at Paphos, headed IMagig Adpo- 
diry: im many of these parents dedicate their 
children to the goddess. t 

‘Ashtart appears to have been generally repre- 
sented as a female figure, somewhat short in stature, 
usually naked, with rounded limbs, but sometimes 
draped, the hands supporting the breasts,t or some- 
times with one Rolling a dove in her bosom ;§ 
terra-cotta statuettes of this description are found 
not only in Cyprus, but also upon most of the 
isles and coasts of the Atgean Sea. Figs. 381, 
382 in Perrot and Chipiez’ work are particularly 
interesting. The right hand here supports the 
breast, while the left hand is extended downwards 
in front: may figures of this kind, one is tempted 
to ask, have formed the type out of which the 
Venus of Medici was atonal developed?|| Clay 
figures, of the same general type, usually con- 
sidered to represent Ishtar, are also found in 
large numbers in the ruins of Mesopotamia, and at 
Susa. {] 

In some localities ‘Ashtart seems further to have 
been regarded as a mvoon-goddess, Thus Lucian 
(De dea Syria, § 4), speaking of the temple at 
Sidon, mentioned above, says, ws wey avrol Adyovswy, 
"Aordprns éorly. 'Aordpryny 6° éyw doxéw LedAnvalny 
fxuevac; and Herodian declares (v. 6. 10) that 
Oupavlay Polvixes'Aarpodpynv dvoudfovat, cedhuny elvat 
Oédovres, ** 

How this transformation of the character ot 
Ishtar tt took place is not perfectly certain. It is 
conceivable that Ba‘al, as Ba‘al Shamaiim (Bu'al of 
heaven), was identified with the sun; and hence 
his consort ‘Ashtart might not unnaturally be 
reyarded as the moon. Another explanation is, 
however, possible. There was great intercourse in 
antiquity between Phanicia and Egypt; and the 
influence of Egypt is palpably impressed upon 
Phen. art. The Egyp. goddesses Isis and Hathor, 
now, are habitually represented as supporting upon 


* Of. Antiphanes, ap. Athen. vi. 71, p. 257, xiv. 70, p. 655; and 
the Paphiz columbus of Martial (vill. 28), etc. Many representa. 
tions of doves in marble and terra-cotta have been found in 
and about the site of the temple. The dove is algo often figured 
on the coins of Paphos, sometimes with the head of Aphrodite 
on the obverse: see J. P. Six’s Exysay on the Coins of Oyprus in 
the Revue Numismatique, 1883 (p. 269ff.), pp. 355-357, 364 
(where No. 36 = Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, x. 47), and PI 
vii. 18. 

t Le Bas and Waddington, Inscriptions recueillies en Grece, 
etc., 2794, 2703 (here ¢ apyos trav Kivupeday dedicates his grand- 
son), 2801: Journ. of Toit. Studies, lc. p. 225 1%. Nos. 8, 33, 
36, 39, 41, 42, ete. 3 p. 259. 

t Perrot et Chipiez, fig. 291, from Tharros in Sardinia; fig. 
321, from Cyprus; figs. 374, 375, with strange heads, and huge 
ears and carrings; figs, 879, 380; fig. 417=Rawl. p. 204 (four 
well-modelled figures, on & sarcophagus, from Amathus) ; fiz. 550 
(two figures, on a decorated patcra, now at Athens, with an 
Aram, inscription, yop 52 7395: Euting, Puntsche Steine, p. 
33f.). In Gg. 150, from Cyprus, the hands are on the waist; 
similarly in a bas-relief from Ashkelon, fig. 314 (Eng. tr. ii. fig. 
38 (fiz. 277 of the orig. = fly. 1, vol. ii. of tr.)). 

§ Fig. 20; fy. 142—Rawl. Phoen, p. 327; fig. 323, from Sardinia. 
The figures, similar in general appearance, but holding a digse 
on the breast, may represent the same godess (tb. fly. 193; aig. 
233, from Sardinia (these two also in Rawl. p. 142); fig. 290, from 
Tharros; fig. 324; likewise the seated figures, with the hands on 
the knees (fig. 299, fig. a2) Whether figures of the type repre- 
sented in fig. 345, draped, with the hands straight down the 
sides, also represent her, is uncertain. 

| BK. Curtius, ‘Das Phon, Urbild der Medicelschen Venus,’ 
in the Archdol. Zeit. 1869, p. 63; cf. Perrot et Chip. pp. 556f., 
627 [Ling. tr. ii. 166, 225). 

4] See Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 477; Loftus, Chalda@a 
and Susiana, p. 379f. (of the Persian age); Perrot and Chip. 
Hist. of Artin Chald. and Ase. \. 80, 83 (tig. 16); Rawl. Ane. 
Blon.4 i. 14u; Heuzey, Les figurines antiques de terre cuite du 
Musée du Louvre (1883), Plate fi. 8, 4; iii. dst. those from Oypruy, 
iv., ix. 4, 5, x. 7, xi. 5; and Rhodes, xii. 5); and in the Mev. 
Arch. xxxix. (1885), pp. 1-10. 

** Whether the naine ASHTRROTH-KARNAIM contains an allusion 
to this aspect of ‘Ashtart (‘the ‘Ashtarta of the two horns’) is 
uncertain; Karnaim may be the name of a locality (‘‘Ashtaroth 
of—t.e, near—Karnaim’). 

tt For Ishtar, though sister of Shamash (the sun-god), {s 
daughter of Sin (the moon-god), not the moon-goddess herself. 
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their head, between two cow-horns, the solar disc. * 
Isis, further, is stated by Plutarch to have jour- 
neyed to Byblus (Gebal), where she was called by 
some ’Aordpry ; tT and in the famous Stele of Yehaw- 
melek, king of Gebal, the king is represented as 
making his offerings before a horned goddess, 
closely resembling the Egyp. Isis, while the accom- 
panying inscription is a petition addressed by him 
to his ‘mistress, the lady of Gebal.’t Philo of 
Byblus says also that’Aordpry 4 weylorn. . . éréOne 
rn (dla Kepadry Baccrelas wapdonuov Kedarhy ravpou 
(Sanchoniathon, ed. Orelhy, P. 34). In the hight of 
these facts it is not impossible, as Meyer suggests, 
that the disc and horns with which ‘Ashtart was 
represented may have been misunderstood, and 
taken to be the symbols of the full and crescent 
moon respectively. 

‘Ashtart, then, if what has been said above be 
correct, was the link connecting Ishtar with Aphro- 
dite and with Venus. Born originally in the far 
E., the goddess was born again, for the Greeks, 
from the foam (a¢pds) by Cyprus ; and once brought 
under touch uf the crcative genius of Greece, her 
character was transformed ; particular aspects of it 
were made more prominent; if in one direction she 
was identified more and more with the sensuous 
side of human nature, in other directions her attri- 
butes were idealised; she furnished art with its 
most attractive ideals of female prace and beauty 
(sce already /l. xiv. 214-217--her xeordv Uudyra) ; 
she became even the personification of the all- 
pervading, living force of nature. ‘Comme la 
nature méme dont se résumaient et se personni- 
fiaient svus ce nom toutes les energies, Astarté, 
vraie souveraine du monde, dans son activité sans 
repos, ne cessait de détruire et de erdéer, de créer ct 
de détruire. Par In guerre et par les tléaux de 
tont genre, elle éliminait les @tres inutiles et 
vieillis ; en méine temps, par Pamour et la geénéra- 
tion, elle présidait au perpétucl renouvellement de 
la vie.’ $ This PRS conception of the 
range of her activity is exhibited strikingly in a 
passage placed by Plautus in the mouth of an 
Athenian woman,|| and in the fine exordium, 
addressed to the “/Mneadum genetrix,’ with which 
Lucretius opens his great poem, De rerum natura. 

Traces of a corresponding Sem. deity elsewhere, — 
Ihere was aS. Sem. male deity, “dthtar (which 


uyrees phonetically with Ishtar; cf. woe, aij, 


ef¢.), mentioned in the Sabrean inscriptions (from 
Sana, the capital of Yemen); but little definite 
is at present known about him, except that the 
gazelle or antelope was sacred to him.** 

There are also some compound names of deities, 
in which ‘Ashtar (or ‘Ashtart) forms part. Mesha’ 
relates (Stone, Zc.) that he ‘devoted’ 7VV0 Isr. 
captives to woannwy, t.¢. “shtar-chemosh, or ‘Ashtar 
of Chémosh. Amone the Phoenicians, also, we find 
Milk‘ashturt, a deity formed by combination of the 


* See representations in Rawlinson, Ztst. of Ane. Kg. i. 3865, 
368; or Maspero, The Dawn of Civilisation, pp. 132, 175, 177, 187. 

t De Usir. et side, § 15. 

{Cis 1 i. 1. See representations in Rawlinson, Z7ist. of 
Phen. p. 340; or Perrot et Chipiez, i. p. 69; cf. also the impos- 
ing bronze figure iu the Jast-named work, p. 78 (fig. 26). The 
hame of this goddess is not ziven; but it is highly probable that 
it was ‘Ashtart; coing of Byblus exhibit habitually a cone 
(which, as has been shown, was her symbol), standing in the 
court of a temple (sce the excellent representation in Perrot et 
Chip. fig. 19 (p. 61), or Rawl. PAcrn, p. 146). 

§ Perrot et Chipiez, p. 69; ef. 321, and esp. 626-628 [Eng. 
tr. i. OOF, B81 f., li. 224-226}. 

¥ ‘Diva Astarte, hominum deorumque vis, vita, salus: rursus 
exadem qu est Pernicies, mors, interitus. Mare, tellus, cx#lum, 
sidera, Jovis quaculnque teimpla colimus, eius ducuntur nutu, 
ili obtemperant, Eain spectant’ (Mercator, LV. vi. 826 ff.). 

J See parallels from earlier Gr. poets iu Munro's notes ad loc, 

** Mordtmann and Muller, Sab. Denkmaler, 1883, p. G6; W. R. 
Amith, /2$2 p. 466. Of. Barton, Le. p. 631F.; Bathgen, pp. 117- 
121. The epithet [pw seems to indicate that ha was viewed as 
the rising (morning) star; cf. Hommel, Stid-A rab. Chrestom., 
1808, p. 83. 


attributes of Milk (Molech) * and ‘Ashtart (CJ3 
I. 1. 8! 250°; and in the Inser. of Ma‘subt), and 
Eshmunashtart (ib. 215). Among Aram.-speak- 
ing Peebles savy became sany (cf. adv, sadn, ete.), 
which was soon written sny,t whence ’Arapyatis 


(Palmyrene mynny,§ Syr. |AS5Z, also represented 


by Aepxerw), t.e. ‘Athtar of ‘Ali,\| the name of a 
deity much worshipped in parts of Syria, esp. at 
Hierapolis (between Antioch and Edessa), and also 
(2 Mac 12%) at Karnion (probably either near 
to, or identical with, ‘Ashteroth-Karnaim; see 
ASHTAROTH). 


See, further, Roscher’s Auaf. Lexicon der Griech. u. Rom, 
Mythol. (1884-1890), arts. Astartsr (by E. Meyer), and Arnro- 
pitge (by Roscher and Furtwangler), pp. 396 ff., 400 ff. ; Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, che, xxi,-xxill. (which appeared since 
the above article was written). S. kK. DRIVER, 


ASHURITES (wx5, B Gacepel, A Oacovp, Luc. 
’Etp).—One of the tribes over whom Ishbosheth 
ruled (2 5 29). The name is clearly corrupt, for 
neither the Assyrians (wx), nor the Arabian tribe 
(ows Gn 25%) can be intended. Ewald, Theninus, 
Wellh. follow the Pesh. and Vulg. in reading ‘the 
Geshurites’ ("323n), whose territory bordered on 
that of Gilead (Jos 125 13"), and who might there- 
fore be suitably included here. It has been urged, 
however, against this view, that Geshur was an 
independent kingdom at this time (cf. 2.5 3? 13%), so 
that Ishbosheth could not have exercised control 
over it. We must therefore read, with Kohler, 
Klost., Kirkp., and Budde “wei ‘the Asherites,’ 
t.e. the tribe of Asher (cf. Jg 1°*); this reading is 
supported by the Targ. of Jonathan (wx nat by), 
and agrees well with the context ; according to the 
latter, the dominions of Ishbosheth extended from 
Asher to Benjamin on the W. of Jordan, and 
further included the large tract of Gilead on the E, 

J. I’. STENNING. 

ASHVATH (mvy).—An Asherite (1 Ch 7%), 


ASIA (‘Acla) was the Roman province which 
embraced the W. parts of the great peninsula 
now called Asia Minor, including the countries 
Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and great part of Phrygia, 
with the Dorian, Ionian, and Holian coast-cities, 
the Troad, and the islands off the coast (Lesbos, 
Chios, Samos, Patmos, Cos, ete.), The name, as 
thus used, was created by the Rom. administra- 
tion. The Gr. geozraphers generally employed 
the name Asia to denote the whole continent ; ae 
the Romans during the 2nd cent. B.C. were 
accustomed to term the Pergamenian sovereigns 
(with whom they were in close political relations) 
‘kings of Asia’; and when Attalus 1. bequeathed 
his kinydom to Rome in 133, it was formed into 
a province, and named Asia, With rare excep- 
tions, historians and geovraphers under the earlier 
Roman Empire use the name Asia only in 
two senses,—either the Roman province or the 
entire continent. About A.D, 285, Asia was 
greatly reduced in size, Caria, Phrygia, Lydia, 
aud Mysia (Hellespontus) being separated from it. ; 
and the name Asia was then restricted to the 
coast-cities and the lower valleys of the Mander, 
Cayster, Hermus, and Caicus. In the NT, 
as is generally agreed, ‘Asia’ means the Rom. 
province (Ac 2° being a possible exception). At 
first Pergamos was the capital of the province ; 


* Sce the writer’s note on Dt 1810, 
} Clennnont-Ganneau, Recueil d’ Archéol. Orientale, {. (1888) 


wor. 
t Cf. Strabo, p. 785, "Arapyariv 38 rey 'Adapay (xarovei]; and 
see Noldeke in the Z0M(, 1870, pp. 92, 109; E. Meyer, tb. 1877, 
pp. 730-734. The N. Arabian *'Athar of Heaven’ has been 
roan y mentioned abova. 

§ De Vogtié, Syrie Centrale, No. 3, p. 8. 
Bathgen, pp. 68-75. 

| On the deity called "Ati, cf. Paithgen, p. 70f. 


See further 
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but after a time the superior advantages of Ephesus 
gave it the pre-eminence, and the rule was that 
the governors must land there. Under Augustus, 
and even carlier, Ephesus was the supreme ad- 
ministrative centre of Asia, and the headquarters 
of the great provincial officials; but the title 
‘First of Asia’ (rpwrn Actas) was keenly contested 
also by Pergamos and Smyrna. ‘The governor, 
who bore the title proconsul, was appointed by the 
Senate by lot from among the senior ex-consuls ; 
not less than five years must have elapsed between 
consulship and proconsulship; and, owing to the 
number of ex-consuls, the usual interval became 
longer as time passed (being twelve or more 
years in the 2nd cent.). As arule, the oflice was 
annual; but in exceptional cases a second year, 
and still more rarely even a third year, of office 
was permitted. Asia was one of the most wealthy 
and populous and intellectually active of the 
Rom. provinces ; henee the natural sequence of 
the work done by Pan] and Barnabas on their first 
journey was to preach in the great cities of Asia; 
and this was evidently St. Panl’s intention on his 
second journey, until he found himself prevented 
from speaking the word in Asia (Ac 16%), The 
evanpelisation of Asia was reserved for the third 
journey, when, during St. Panl’s residence of two 
years and three months in Mphesus, ‘the entire 
population of Asia heard the word’ (Ac 19!) ; 
partly on account of the frequency with which the 
rovincials came to es for trade, religion, 
aw, or festivals; partly through missions of St. 
Paul’s coadjutors to the leading cities of the 
province. In OT Apoer., dating hefore the forma- 
tion of the Rom. province, the term Asia denotes 
the continent. On the Asian Jews, seo the cities 
Cos, Eritksus, LAODIVEA, ete. 

Literaturns.—The best article on Asia is in Ruggiero, Dizto- 
narto Eqigrafico dt Antichitda Romane: see also Marquardt, 
Kiom, Staatsverwaltung, i. pp. 333-349 ; Mommsen, Provinces of 
the Rom. Emp. (Rom, Gesch, v.) ch. vili.; and Ramaay, I1s- 
torteal Geography of Asia Minor, cha, A-E: the account of the 
proconsuls of /sia given by Waddington, Muster dela Province 
d’ Asie, requires to be supplemented by the list of governors in 
the Dizionarto. W. M. KAMSAY. 


ASIARCH (‘Actdpyns) was the title of certain 
oflicials of the Rum. province Asia, whose num- 
ber, tenure of office, and mode of appointment are 
most obscure. Such widely divergent views are 
still held about the Asiarchate that it is hardly 
josie to give any adequate account of it in our 
imited space. The Asiarchs (like the analogous 
ofticials, Galatarch, Syriareh, Lykiarch, Pam- 
phyliarch, ete.) were provincial, not municipal 
ofheials; and they exercised certain powers in 
the Association in which the whole province of 
Asia united for the worship of Rome and the 
Emperors, called Commune Asie (Kowdy ‘Aclas). 
That the Asiarchs were the high priests of the 
temples of the Imperial worship erected by the 
Commune Asie in VPervamos, Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Cyzicus, Sardis, and perhaps other cities (dpycepeds 
rs Aclas vawy THY, OY vaod Tou, év Ilepyduy, K.T.A.), 18 
denied by some good authorities, but seems to us 
highly probable: we take the term A. as a popular 
conversational naine, which gradually established 
itself even in official usage, for these ‘high priests 
of the temples of Asia.’ We also regard it as 
probable (though it cannot be definitely proved) 
that, beyond the high priests of the temples in 
the individual cities, there was a supreme high 
priest as head of the entire provincial cult. These 
igh priests seem, along with probably some other 
officials, to have formed a sort of Council, which 
managed the business of the Commune Asie, and 
had the disposal of certain funds intended for the 
maintenance of the Imperial temples and cere- 
monial. The Commune Asie celebrated in the 
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great cities of the province festivals with games, 
called Kowd "Actas év Zutpry, Aaodixelg, «.7.r.; and 
the games were presided over by an A., perhaps 
the supreme A., 1f we are right in supposing his 
existence, Itis not improb. that the Council of the 
Asiarchs sat at stated periods in the great cities 
alternately ; and that they assembled at the city 
where the Kowa 'Aolas were being held. In that 
case the Asiarchs were prob. assembled at Ephesus 
for such a purpose when they sent advice to St. 
Paul to consult his safety (Ac 19*') ; and perhaps 
the festival had both brought together a vast 
crowd of the Asian populace, and shown clearly to 
the artisans that their trade in selling small shrines 
to the pilgrims and devotees who had flocked to 
the festival was dwindling. The tenure of office of 
the Asiarchs, acc. to our view, was four years (a 
term which was very common for such offices in 
the E, provinces); but some high authorities hold 
that the Asiarchs were appointed annually. It is 
certain that the proconsul governing Asia (which 
sec) took some part in the appointment; but the 
details are doubtful and disputed. An A. enjoyed 
great dignity in his native city, and coins or in- 
scriptions of very many cities in the province com- 
memorate the names of Asiarchssprung from thence. 
They acted, doubtless, as presidents in local 
festivals as well asin the provincial games (Kowa 
*Aclas), and, of course, incurred in such cases con- 
siderable expense, part of which was compulsory, 
but most was voluntary (from ambition, or pener- 
osity, or ostentation). 


LrrrRaTURE.—Brandis in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopadie, 
arts. ‘Archiereus’ and ‘ Asiarches’; Monceaux, De Communt 
Asis; Buchner, De Neocoria ; Mommsen, L’rovinces of the Kom. 
imp. (Romtache Geschichte, vol. v.) ch. viii.; Lightfoot, St. 
Ignatius and St. Polycarp, ii. p. 987ff.; Beurlier, Le Custe 
Imperial; Guiraud, Lea assemblées provinciales de 0 Empire 
Romain; Wicks, Ancient Gr. Inecrip, in the Brit. Mus. iil, p. 
87; Ramsay, Classical Rev. iii. p. 174 f%., Cities and Bishoprics 
of Phryyia, i. pp. 65-58, and ii. ch. xi. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

ASIBIAS (A ‘Aci Blas, B‘AceBelas), 1 Ms 92°,—One 
of the sons of Phoros or Parosh who agreed to put 
away his ‘strange’ wife; answering to Malchijah 
(2) in Ezr 10® (bp, but A 'Acafid, & YaB-, Bom.,). 

H,. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ASIDE, that is, on (or to) one side, has a moral 
sense=astray, in Ps 14° ‘They are all gone a., 
they are all together become filthy’; Sir 27 ‘yo 
not a., lest ye fall,’ » HASTINGS, 


ASIEL (Oxvy). —1, Grandfather of Jehu a 
Simeonite ‘prince’ (1 Ch 4"), 2, (AstAhel) One of 
five writers employed by Ezra to transcribe the law 
(2 Es 14%), 3. ’Aowjy; Heb. bavy; AV Asael) A 
forefather of Tobit (To 1). Probably a corrupt 
form of the name Jahzeel (dxsm Gin 46%), a son of 
Naphtali; A. is said to belong to this tribe. 

J. T. MARSHALL. 

ASIPHA (A ’Acedd, B Tacedd), 1 Ey 5%.—His 
sons were among the temple servants who returned 
with Zerubbabel. Called Hasupha (xpi) Ezr 2%, 
Neh 7, H. St. J. THACKERAY, 


ASMODAUS (‘anvx To 3°17) is probably identi- 
cal with tho evil demon of the ancient Persian 
religion, /Ashma dxva=the ‘ covetous’ or ‘lustful 
demon.’ When the Hebrews borrowed the name, 
they connected it with 1%, to destroy. Hence this 
is the being called 6 bdeB petwwv in Wis 18”, and ])79x 
=6 dro\dvwy in Rev 94. In the latter passage 
he is styled ‘angel of the abyss’ and ‘ king’ of the 
destructive creatures shaped like locusts, but with 
men’s faces and flowing hair. ‘The only mention 
of Asmodzeus in the Gr. Bible is in Tobit, where he 
is described as 7d rovnpdv Sacudviov; Vuly. deemonium 
nequissimum ; but in the Aram. and Heb. VSS 
‘King of the Shedhim.’ By this name he is known 


ASNAH 


in the Bab. Talmud (Pesachim 110a), and in the 
Targ. of Ee 1%. In To 6'* (B. Syr. Itala) we 
are told that he ‘loved’ Sarah, the daughter of 
Raguel, and that he slew seven men to whom she 
was married as soon as they entered the nuptial 
chamber (3°). When Tobias visited Raguel, he also 
at once loved Sarah, and yet naturally was afraid to 
marry her; but his companion, Raphael in disguise, 
taught him how to exorcise the demon by a fumiga- 
tion of the heart and liver of a fish. ‘The demon fled 
to Upper Evypt, where he was pursued by Raphael 
and bound (l’o 83), after which the pious couple 
lived in peace. ‘Che Shedhim are the dazéna of the 
Gospel narrative. They were conceived by the 
Jews as distinct from the fallen angels of the Book 
of Enoch, in being mortal, of both sexes, and, 
according to some, the offspring of those angels 
and human mothers (Chagigah 16a; Edersheim, 
Life and Times of Jesus, ii, 759-763). As Sainmael 
was head of all the Satans, so Asmodaus was king 
of the demons, and the long-haired Lilith was 
their queen (Hrubin 100b). In Talmudic legends, 
Asmodaus was implicated in Noah’s drunkenness ; 
and after revealing to Solomon the whereabouts of 
the worm Samir, which noiselessly shaped the 
stones of the temple, he dethroned that monarch 
for a while, assumed his appearance, and was the 
real author of the offences which history ascribes to 
Solomon, 


LITERATURE. —Gfrérer, Urchristenthum, i. 878-424; Kohut, 
Judisehe Angelologie und Damornologie, p. 72; Eisenmenyer, 
Entdecktes Judenthum, 1893 edition, ch. xvi. 

J.T. MARSHALL. 

ASNAH (ajox= Aram. xi¢x ‘thorn bush,’ ’Acevd). 
—'The head of a family of Nethinim which returned 
with Zerubbabel (zr 29, 1 Es 58!"), 


ASOM (‘Acdu), 1 Es 9°%,—His sons were among 
those who put away their ‘strange’ wives. Called 
Ilashumi (0¢'9), Ezr 10°. 


ASP.— See SERPENT. 


ASPALATHUS (dorddados, balsamum, Sir 24). 
—The name of an aromatic associated with 
cinnamon in the passage cited, but impossible to 
identify. Pliny (Nat. Flist. xii. 52, and xxiv. 68, 
69) speaks of & thorny plant known by this name, 
and which in the first passaye he identifies with 
the Erysisceptrum, and in the second seems to 
distinguish from it. The same plant is alluded to 
by other ancient authors, but with such indefinite- 
ness that we are unable to identify it with any 
known plant. It is probable that there were two 
or more plants, and more than one vegetable 
product, known by this name. G, E. Post, 


ASPATHA (xnscx, Est 97).—The third son of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. The name is 
POEs rom the Persian aspaddta, ‘given by the 
(sacred) horse’ (so Ges. Thesaurus, add.). 


Hi. A. WHITE. 
ASPHALT.—See BITUMEN. 


ASPHAR Pool (Adxxos ’Acddp), 1 Mac 9%,—A 
poo. in the desert of Tekoa, or Jeshimon, where 
Jonathan and Simon the Maccabees encamped. 
The site is doubtful. C. R. CONDER. 

ASPHARASUS (’Acddpacos), 1 Es 5°.—One of the 
leaders of the return under Zerubbabel. Called 
Mispar (1pp9), Ezr 23, and Mispereth (n7509), Neh 77. 


ASRIEL (dx-we, in AV of 1 Ch 7 Ashriel).—A 
Manassite (Jos 173, Nu 26%; in the latter the 
patron. Asrielite occurs). Ace. to the LXX of 
1 Ch 74 A.’s mother was an Aramitess, a concubine 
of Manasseh. J. A. SELBIE, 
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ASS. --1. (Won, bn Aiimér ; bvos, brofvyiov, asinus). 
Hamér is the generic name for the ass, and the 
-pecific designation of the he-ass (Arab. Aimdr). 

Few animals are mentioned more frequently in 
the Scriptures than the ass. It was used for a 
variety of purposes. 

(1) Kor riding. Yor this purpose it was used 
by both rich and poor. Moses took his wife and 
two sons on an ass to Eyypt, passing through the 
Sinaitic desert (Ex 47°); Balaam rode a she-ass 
(Nu 222-33); the unnamed prophet rode an ass 
(1 K_ 1329-23. 28. 97-29) © gg did Achsah (Jos 15%, Jg 
14), the thirty sons of Jair (Jpg 10‘), the sons of 
Abdon (Jg 12'*), Abigail (1 S 2574), Ahitho- 
yhel (2 S 1775), and Mephibosheth (2 8S 19%). 

hen it is said that Christ is ‘lowly,’ because He 
should ride on an ass (Zec 9°; comp. Mt 21°), 
the reference is not to any degradation in the 
riding of an ass, but to the peaceful nature of His 
advent. The horse was used in war, and a king 
coming on a horse would be surrounded by military 
circumstance and pomp. Asses are yet ridden by 
persons of rank in State and Church. ‘There are 
many fine breeds of them, and every large city of 
the interior boasts its special strain. Many of 
these are sold at very high prices. They have a 
rapid walk, and an easy shuifling pace or short 
canter. They are exceedingly a Aa Some 
of them are breast hivh, and weigh as much as a 
small horse. White asses (Jy 5!) fetch specially 
high prices, and are very handsome beasts, while 
their caparisons are often quite magnificent. 
These consist of a thick stuffed saddle, often covered 
with crimson, or dark green, or other rich coloured 
cloth, bound with braids of brighter colours, and 
with silver ornaments and danyling tassels of 
woollen twist. The headstall and bridle are like- 
wise decorated with shells, silver studs, and plates, 
and not infrequently composed in part of silver 
chains, A cotlar of silver links, with a breastplate 
of the same metal, completes the adornment. 

(2) For burdens. Abraham probably loaded his 
ass with wood (Gn 223); the sons of Jacob loaded 
their asses with corn (Gn 42%-37); Joseph sent 
twenty asses bearing the good things of Egypt to 
his father (Gn 45%); Jesse sent an ass-load of 
rovisions by David to Saul (1 S 16”); Abigail 
oaded her present to David on asses (1 8 2515), as 
also Ziba (28 16!); the provisions for the feast at 
David’s coronation at Hebron were brought on asses 
(1 Ch 12%); asses were used in harvesting (Neh 
13%), The ass is still the most universal of all 
beasts of burden in Bible lands. Small ones can 
be bought for a pound or two. There is a great 
variety in the breeds of pack-asses. Some are no 
larger than a Shetland pony, while others are as 
large as a small mule, and carry very heavy loads. 
They are very economical to keep, living on straw, 
thistles, stubble, and a very small quantity of 
prain, and standing any amount of exposure and 
harsh treatment. 

(3) For ploughing. ‘The expression ear (Is 3034) 
means to plough (comp. 32”). It was not allowed 
to plough with an ox and an ass together (Dt 22”), 
The writer has seen a camel and an ass yoked 
together to a plough. The equation of force was 
made by tethering the ass at the long end of a cross- 
bar, which was fastened to the front of the plough. 
Doubtless the reason of this prohibition was the 
principle of the Mosaic law, that there should be 
no intermixtures. Thus priests could not have 
patched or parti-coloured garments. Piebald cattle 
could not be offered in sacrifice. Cattle could not 
gender with a diverse kind. A field might not be 
sown with mingled seed. A garment could not be 
made of two different sorts of stuffs, as linen and 
woollen. A person with patches of leprosy, mixed 
with patches of clean skin, was unclean, while one 
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covered all over with ma was clean. This 
panel e enters into the whole symbolic economy. 
t is intended to illustrate simplicity and purity. 
Asses’ milk is used as food by the Arabs, and 
is recommended for persons of scrofulous and 
tubercular tendencies. The flesh of the ass was 
not allowed to the Hebrews as food, because the 
animal does not divide the hoof and chew the cud. 
In the famine at the siege of Samaria, however, 
‘an ass’s head was sold for eighty picces of silver’ 
(2 K 6”) In Jg 15° Samson says, ‘with the 
jawbone of an ass, heaps upon heaps.’ In the 
Heb. there is a fine alliteration, anon won Mond °472 
‘with the jawbone of an ass a heap, two heaps,’ 
the word for ass and heap being the same. 

2. The she-ass (jinx dthin;  bvos, bvos Oferta; 
asina, Arab, ’atan) was Balaam’s mount (Nu 
2271-83), Saul went to search for the stray she- 
asses of his father Kish (1S 9%). The Shunammite 
rode one (2 K 422%). It has always been custoin- 
ary to separate the females of the tlocks and herds 
at times. David had an officer charged with the 
care of the she-asses at such times (1 Ch 27%), 
It is snid that the vigour of the stock of the Egyp. 
ass is maintained by tying the she-asses at the 
border of the deserts on either side of the Nile 
Valley, so that they may receive the visits of the 
Asinus Onager, Vall., the original of the domestic 
ass of the Kast. 

3. The Heb. term vy, ‘ayir; raddos; pullus asine ; 
Arah. gahsh, corresponds to four Eng. equivalents 
in the AV.—(1) Foal (Gin 32"5 49!) ; (2) ass colt (Gn 
49), Jy 10% 12%); (3) young ass (Is 30%); (4) 
colt (Job 11!%, Zee 9°). The Arab. equivalent of 
the Heb. ‘ayir is, as before said, jahsh, i.e. youn 
ass, and not ‘ayir, which means the ass in general, 
The stupidity of the assis proverbial in the East 
as well asin the West. ‘The allusions to this qualit 
in the Bible are not, however, uncquivoeal (Is 1%, 
Pr 26°). 

4. 'I'wo words are used in the Heb. for the wild 
ass—(1) xq, pere (Can 16", where Ishmael is called 
a wild ass man, Job 6° 11? 245 395, Is 32'4, Jer 2°4, 
Hos 89); (2) ay, ‘drédh (Job 395, Dn 52, Chald. xry). 
We have no philological grounds for determining 
the species erored to, nor any certainty that the 
terms are more specific than their Eng. equivalents. 
The parallelism in Job 39° does not necessarily 
imply two species. The Arabs have a large 
aanibee of names for the lon, the camel, the 
horse, the ass, and other familiar animals. ‘Tris- 
tram gives two species of wild asses as found in 
the deserts contiguous to Palestine, Asinus Onager, 
Pall., which he considers to be drédh, and Asinas 
hemippus, St. Wil., which he regards as pere’. Tor 
ucither of these specifications docs he give any 
philolovical authority. It is safe to believe that 
the scriptural writers had no particular species in 
view, but the gencral characteristics of all known 
wild asses. G. E. Post. 


ASSAMIAS(B‘Aocaulas, A'Acaulas, AV Assanias). 
—QOne of twelve priests entrusted with the holy 
vessels on the return to Jerus., 1 Ms 85, 


ASSAPHIOTH (B ‘Accadelw6, A ‘Acaggidé, AV 
Azaphion), 1 Es 5®,.—His descendants returned 
with Zerubbabel among the sons of Solomon’s 


servants. Called Hassophereth (B ‘Acepipad, A 
‘Agepdpad), Ezr 255; Sophereth, Neh 7°57 (B A 


LaPdpad, x -). I. St. J. THACKERAY. 
ASSASSIN.— Used in RV of Ac 21% as a transla- 
tion of the Greek ocxdpios (AV ‘murderer’). St. 
Paul is said to have been mistaken by Lysias, the 
chief captain, for the EGYPTIAN who had “led into 
the erie the 4000 men of the Assassins.’ 
According to Jos. there arose in Jndiea during 
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the procuratorship of Felix a body of men called 
cudao. They were robbers, who carried under 
their garments a short sword, about the size of a 
Persian seimitar (d«iwd«ys), curved like a Roman 
sica, Whence their name, which was of Latin 
origin. ‘hey used to commit their murders openly, 
and by day, mingling in the crowd at feasts. Their 
first conspicuous exploit was the murdcr—accord- 
ing to Josephus at the instigation of Felix—of 
Jonathan, son of Annas, who had been high priest 
(prob. in 55 or 56 .A.D.). After this, men lived in 
constant dread of them. They were conspicuous 
under Felix, who sent troops against them, and 
at a later date they took a leading part in the 
Jewish War, and in the disturbances which led to 
it, being always amongst the most violent of the 
combatants. They held Masada, and from thence 
pillaged the country. Eventually some of them 
dispersed to EKeypt and Cyrene, where, under the 
combined influence of want and fanaticism, thev 
introduced a reign of terror. 

Josephus never definitely connects them with the 
EGYPTIAN (wh. see), as does St. Luke. 

Apart from the illustration afforded to the 
narrative of the Acts, the robbers and impostors 
who were so numerous at this time, illustrate the 
fanaticism, both religions and political, which 
culminated in the fall of Jerusalem. 


LITRRATURK.—Jos. Ant, xx. vill. 6, 10, ix. 8; B/ i. xiii. 8, 
xvil. 6, Iv. vil. 2, ix. 6, vu. viii. 1, 2, 4, 6, x. 1, 2; Schurer, 
HJ P 1. ii, 1781. A.C, HREADLAM. 


ASSAULT.—See CrimkEs AND PUNISHMENTS. 


ASSAY is not found as subst. As verb it has 
two yeneral meanings: 1. 7'est, prove, of which the 
only example is in the Preface, 1611, ‘Toa. whether 
my talent... may be profitable in any measure 
to God's Church.’ 2. Set oneself to do (more than 
merely attempt); so all the occurrences in AV: 
Dt 4% * Hath God a to vo and take him a nation?’ 
Job 4? “If we a. to commune with thee’ (both ap) ; 
1S 17% § David girded his sword upon his armour 
(RV apparel), and he a®' to go’ (5x1); Ac 9°85 ‘he 
a! to join hinself to the disciples,’ 167 ‘they a%4 to 
go Into Bithynia,’ 2 Mac 2% (all mecpdtw); Ie 11° 
‘which the Eeyptians a'* to do’ (meipay AaBorres). 
RV retains all ‘ee and adds Ae 24° ‘who, more- 
over, a to profane the temple’ (repdtw, AV ‘who 
also hath gone about to’); 2677 ‘the Jews... até 
to kill me’ (repdouar, AV ‘ went about to kill me’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ASSEMBLE, now almost entirely intrans., is 
trans., intrans., and retlex. in AV, as Mie 48 ‘In 
that day, saith the Lorn, will Ta. her that halteth, 
and Fo will gather her that is driven away’; Dn 6” 
‘Then these men a (RV Sat together’), and found 
Daniel’; Nu 108 ‘all the assembly shall a. them- 
selves to thee’ (RV ‘pather themselves unto 
thee’). ‘A. together’ occurs as tr. of the same 
verbs without change of meaning; and even ‘a, 
together with,’ Ac 1* ‘and [Jesus] being a* to- 
gether with them? (cvvaditouevos, With adrots under- 
stood; AVm and RVm ‘eating with them’ after 
Vulg. convescens. The reference would then be 
to Lk 24", Jn 212) where Jesus is spokeu of as 
‘eating with’ the disciples. But this meaning of 
ovvarl{w, as if derived from &s, ‘salt,’ instead of 
adjs, ‘crowded,’ is scarcely made out). In He 1078 
‘not forsaking the a!* of yourselves together,’ the 
Gr. is a neun (émovvaywyh). ‘A. into’ is found 
Jer 214 ‘fF will a. (RV ‘gather ’) them into the 
midst of the city.’ J. LLASTINGS. 


ASSEMBLY.—A. is employed in AV as_ the 
rendering of several Heb. words, the two inost. 
important of which are 77y and bap. The Revisers, 
however, have endeavoured (ay they have them. 


ASSENT 
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selves explained in their Preface) ‘to preserve a 
consistent distinction’ between the words ‘assembly’ 
and ‘congzreyation,’ ‘without aiming at absolute 
uniformity.’ ‘This they have done by rendering 
bag and its cognate verb by ‘assembly’ and 
‘assemble,’ retaining ‘congregation’ for aqy. This 
last is the older word of the two, denoting a 
guthering or assembly of any kind, whether for 
deliberative (as Gn 49°) or other purposes. Gradu- 
ally, however—mainly through the influence of 
Dt—)ap assumed a more technical signification as 
denoting the Israelitish community, in whole or in 
part. Thus ma np, Dt 23%, denotes the theo- 
cratic community. ‘The assembly’ par excellence 
is frequent in P in the sense just given, although 
not so characteristic of this document as_ the 
synonymons term my, which occurs over a hundred 
tunes in the technical sense of the theocratic 
community or congregation of the Exodus. It is 
doubtful if 714 occurs In any genuine pre-exilic 
text in this sense. See CONGREGATION. 
LITRRATURK.—Moore, Judges, 201, crit. note; Giesebrecht in 
Stade’s Zeitschrift, i. 243f. On bap read Holzinger, thid. Ix. 105f. 
On tyvoeos ixxAncia (Ac 198%), Ramsay in Kaxpoa. hth Ser, iii, 137 ff. 
A. R. 8S. KENNEDY, 
ASSENT, the subst., in the archaic sense of 
accord or consent, occurs 2 Ch 18! ‘the words of 
the prophets declare yood to the king with one a.’ 
(73, Vy ‘mouth’) Cf. Carlyle, Past and Present, 
‘Travelling with one a. on the broad way.’ The 
verb is found Ac 24" ‘the Jews also a™? (TR ovr- 
édevro, edd. cuverdGevro, RV ‘ joined in the charge’). 
J. ILASTINGS., 
ASSESSOR.—An a. is one who sits beside a 
magistrate tu act as his adviser. The word occurs 
only 1 Es 9 RV, ‘Mosollamus and Levis and 
Sabbateus were a® to them’ (cuveBpdBeveav avrois, 
lit. ‘judged alongside of them’). The simple verb 
Bpafevw, ‘to act as umpire, arbitrate,’ occurs Col 3!” 
‘Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts,’ RVm 
‘arbitrate’; see Meyer and Lightfoot, in loc. The 
compound caraspafevw is found Col 238‘ Let no man 
beguile (RV ‘rob’) you of your reward’; x.=‘ to 
decide agninst one,’ and ‘to decide against one 
unjustly,’ hence ‘to rob.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASSHUR.—See ASSYRIA. 


ASSHURIM (owx).—An Arab tribe, descended 
from Abraham and Keturah (Gn 25%), whose 
identity cannot be traced. (Cf. Dillinann and 
Delitzseh ¢.c¢.). J. A. SELBIE, 


ASSIDUOUS, only Wis 8 RV ‘in a. commun- 
ing with her is understanding’ (év cvyyupragla 
omwdlas, v.é@. Sin constunt exercise of fellowship.’ 
The simple yuuvacla is used 1 Ti 48 cwparckh ¥., 
‘bodily exercise’). J. HASTINGS. 


ASSIR (vcx).--1. A son of Korah (Ix 6%, 1 Ch 
§%), 2. A son of Ebiasaph (1 Ch 67-87), 3. A son 
of Jeconiah (AV and KRVm of 1 Ch 3!) It is 
prob., however, that RV correctly renders ‘Jeconiah 
the captive’ (19x). See Ouf. Heb. Lex. s.v. 

J. A, SELBIE. 

ASSOCIATE.—Only Is 8°, and there reflex., ‘A. 

ourselves, O ye people.’ Heb. sy5, not from Ay ‘to 

e friendly,’ ‘combine together,’ as Targ., Vulg., 
AV, ete.; but from yxy ‘to make a noise,’ RV 
‘Make an uproar’; though Del. prefers yy} ‘to be 
evil’; while Cheyne follows LAA, yrdre (i.e. 3), 
‘take knowledye.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASSOS (“Accos), in the Roman prowinee of Asia, 
was an ancient city on the 8S. coast of the 
Troad, some miles E. of Cape Lectum ; the Molic 
dialect was spoken in it; and it was said to be an 
Molic colony. It was planted on a hill that rises 
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with a Jong steep ascent from the water's cdye ; 
and the natural strenvth was increased by walls, 
which still stand in wonderfully good preservation. 
The sculptures of the temple of Athena on the 
summit of the ill (most of which are now in Paris, 
the rest being in Constantinople and Koston, 
U.S.A.) are among the most important remains of 
archaic Gr. art. The harbour of A., formed by an 
artificial mole, was situated at the foot of the hill 
on which the city stood ; and beside it now cluster 
the houses of the modern village Behram. This 
harbour gave the city considerable importance in 
the coasting trade of ancient times (Ae 20'%), as is 
attested by its coinage, which begins early in the 
Sth cent. (when the city was released from the 
Persian domination), and continues as late as A.D. 
235. The importance of A. under the Pergamenian 
kings is shown by its re-foundation with the name 
Apollonia, a favonrite Pergainenian name (Pliny, 

AT v. 123). The trade of great part of the S. 
‘Troad has La through the harbour of A. 
at all periods of history. Jt was connected by 
a Roman road with Troas and the coast of the 
Troad generally, and the road from Trous to A. re- 
quired Jess time than the voyage round the long 
projection of Cape Lectnm (Ac 208), Wheat was 
extensively grown in the district, according to 
Strabo, p. 735; but valonia is the chief modern 
export. 


LITERATURK,—The best account of A. is by J. T. Clarke, Report 
on the Investigations at Assos, Boston 1882, Many inseriptions 
are published by Sterrett in Mapers of American Sehool at 


Athens, i. pp. 1-00, W. M. KAMSAY. 
ASSUR (2 Es 28)=Assnur, ASSYRIA. 
ASSURE, ASSURANCE. --Assure in the sense of 


‘vive confidence to,’ ‘confirm,’ is used in] Jn 3" 
‘hereby we know that we are of the truth, and 
shall a. our hearts before him?’ (mel@w, lit. ‘per- 
suade’) Cf. 2 Ti 34 ‘Abide thou in the things 
which thou. . . hast been a of? (mierdw), and 
Ac 178! ‘Te hath piven assurance (rls7is) unto all 
men.’ Assurance 1s RV tr. of drdcracts (AV ‘sub- 
stance’), He 11?,a word of great importance in Gr. 
pin ese nny and Chr. theology, and which occurs in 
NT 2Co9', RV ‘confidence’: 11)7 RV ‘confidence’ ; 
He PF RV ‘substance’; 344 RV ‘confidence.’ © Full 
a. is the tr. of wAnpodopla, Col 27, He 6 (RV 
‘ fulness’), 10°? (RV ‘ fulness’); but the same word 
is tr. ‘much a.’ in 1 Th 18. A. is found also 
Wis 6'8 ‘ thea. of incorruption’ (BeBalwors dp@apolas). 
Cf. Ac 16” ‘assuredly gathering’ (cupBifaforres, 
RV ‘coneluding’). J. HASTINGS. 


ASSURANCE.—The religions and mora) value 
of firm conviction is fully recognised in Seripture. 
It is the very aim and object of the divine message 
in whatever form it comes to produce it. Without 
it there cannot be that peace and joy in the soul 
which constitute the highest blessing of religion, 
nor that inward strength which alone can fit man 
for moral conquest. The want of it makes the 
‘double-minded man,’ who is compared to the 
‘surge of the sea, driven by the wind and tossed’ 
(Ja 1%). Even in OT times it was realised, as shown 
in the beautiful description of Isaiah (327), where 
for AV ‘quietness and assurance’ RV reads ‘ quiet- 
ness and confidence,’ the original word denoting 
‘to hang upon something,’ hence fig. ‘to trust.’ 
A word by which St. Paul expresses this state of 
mind is mérewpat, ‘I am persuaded,’ whether he 
refers to the certainty of God’s love in Christ 
(Ro 8%), or to that which he had committed to his 
Lord (2 Ti 1"). The term, however, most fre- 
quently used for A. in NT and also in patristic 
writers 18 wAnpodopla. From the fact that the 
cognate verb appears probably for the first time in 
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the LXX of Ec 8", where it is a tr® of the Heb. 
xbo, Cremer (Bib. Theol. Lex.) infers that it was 
of Alex. origin. It means ‘to be fully persuaded, 
to be fixed and firm’ (Ro 145, Col 4%), The noun 
occurs in Col 27, whi. ris ouvécews, ‘full a. of 
understanding’; 1 Th 15 év wd. wo\Ag; He 6" mh. 
rns édmldos; He 10% wid, wlorews. In the last two 
passages IV (also Westcott in doc.) renders wd. by 
the simpler word fulness rather than fudl assurance 
(as AV), ‘the full measure or development of hope,’ 
‘faith which has reached its mature vigour.’ 
A. STEWART. 


ASSURBANIPAL.—Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, 
died in B.C. 668, while,on his way to suppress a re- 
bellion in Egypt. SamaS-Sum-ukin (Xaocdovxuwos 
of Ptolemy), an illegitimate son, had been set over 
the province of Babylon. A&sSurbfnipal was heir 
to the throne at Nineveh. A Heb. writing of the 
name is probably found in Ezr 4! apjox (Schrader, 
COT ii. 65; Delitzsch, Duradies, 329; contra, 
Halévy, Revue Etudes Juives, ix. 12). His own 
cuneiform annals and letters give us an abundance 
of information regarding his Tong reign. His first 
expedition was the prosecution of the unfinished 
campaign of his father against the Ethiopian 
Tirhakah. This rebellious leader fled to Ethiopia 
only to await the withdrawal of the Assyr. forces. 
The native governors of the provinces, as Necho and 


Sarludari, were aroused by Tirhakah to form a 
coalition against foreign authority. But Assyria 
pounced down upon them, carried off prisoners, 
and drove Tirhakah back to his lair, where he 
died about B.c. 664. Egypt was again tranquil, 
though hiding a volcano. An invasion of Egypt 
by Tanfttamon (Assyr. Urdamani) precipitated ihe 
last aud decisive campairn of A. In B.C. 662 the 
Assyr, army fell upon Egypt, and drove Tanft- 
ginon out of its bounds, captured and plundered 
Thebes, and carried off to Nineveh great booty. 
This concluded the sway of Ethiopia over the land 
of the thrifty Myvyptian. 

A.’s next expedition enveloped the E. coast of 
the Mediter. Sea, which rendered him submission. 
The king of Lydia, Janus-like, gave presents 
to A., and made a league with Tusamilki an Egypt. 
This combination succeeded finally in throwing 
Assyria out of Egypt. The country of Van next 
fell before the arms of A. Elam, which had for 
centuries stood as a peer of its neighbours, fell at 
last, after several bloody battles continuing through 
a course of years, at the feet of the conqueror from 
Nineveh. His half-brother at Babylon, elated with 
flatteries and thirsting for independence, threw off 
the yok: of Nineveh. A. swept down upon Bab., 
overthrew the opposition, and captured the city. 
The seceding ruler, fearing the wrath of A., took 
refuge in his palace, and burned it over his head (B.C. 
648). The secession of Sumas-Sum-ukin is probably 
(Schrader COT ii. 53-59) but a hint at a general 
ew upainst Assyria throughout the S.W., in 
which Manasseh of Judah was involved (2 Ch 
33"). The Arabians likewise were forced to sub- 
mission, and A. was again lord of his empire. 

This great warrior was also an enthusiast in 
other occupations. With the help of Assur and 
Istar he was able to cope with and slay lions. 
One of his chief sports seems to have been fighting 
lions, either those which were wild in the forests or 
those which were loosed from caves for the purpose. 

But the most important fenture of his career for 
us was his interest in literature. His library in 
Nineveh, which was uncovered by G. Smith, has 
preserved for us thousands of clay tablets, which 
were ener from older tablets in other libraries of 
his land. The topics treated are historical, ethical, 
linguistic, religious, and inany others—all pertain- 
ing to Assyria and Babylonia. 


As a builder, he was equal to his predecessors. 
The remains of his palace at Kouyunjik testify 
tu the architectural ingenuity and taste of the 
monarch. In many cities of his empire he built 
beautiful temples to the gods, and adorned all with 
exquisite pieces of art. He laid every available 
source under tribute to his royal enterprises. 

As a ruler and warrior, as a builder, as a littera- 
teur, he is well deserving the title given him in 
Ezr 4 The last years of his reign are compara- 
tively wrapped in obscurity. 

Lirgrratury.—In the original, G. Smith, Zltet. of Assurb., 
original and interlinear tr. 1871; Ag. Dise. p. 317 ff.; Teawlinkon, 
West. Asiatic Inecrip. lil. 17-27, 80-34, v. 1-10, iii. 28, 85-38, iv. 
46-47; 8. A. Smith, Aeilschryttexte Asurb, Heften ii, und iii, 
In tr. RP vol. i. Ist series, p. 65f.; Ketlinsch. Bibliot. ii. pp. 
162-269; 8S. A. Smith, Ketlechrifitexte Asurb. Ueft. i. 
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ASSWAGE (so AV, after the common, though 
not invariable, spelling of the 16th to 18th cent., 
RV ‘assuage’) is uscd trans, Job 16% 6 Sir 1816 
‘shall not the dew a. the heat’’; and intrans, 
Gn 8! ‘the waters 2°,’ J. HASTINGS. 


ASSYRIA (7%x).— 


i. Natural Mcatures and Civilization. 
ji. History. 

1. Sources, 

2, Ohronology. 

8. Annals of the Kings. 
iii. Literature. 

A. is the country, famed in antiquity, on the east 
of the middle Tigris between 35° and 37° N. lat. 
The only town on the west of the Tigris, on the 
Mesopotamian tableland, was the ald capital of 
the kingdom, Assur, from which the whole land 
takes its name. Its northern boundary is formed 
by the wilds of the Armenian-Kurdish mountains, 
in which the Tigris rises, and through which it 
flows till it enters the plain near Nineveh, over 
against the town which is now called Mosul. 
On the east it is bounded by the ranges of 
Zugros, which derive their name from the Assyrian 
zakru, ‘pointed, high. ‘These ranges form a 
continuation of the Armenian mountains, and 
reach as far as Elam. They are the source of the 
creat and little Zab, which flow into the valley 
of the Tigris. Of the other tributaries of the 
Tigris the Ahuswr may be mentioned (the Khéser, 
Khosr-Su of to-day), which empties itself into the 
Tigris between the ruin-mounds of Kouyunjik and 
Nebi-yunus, and thus flows right through the 
midst of ancient Nineveh. Ancient Assyria ex- 
tended in later times beyond these narrow 
‘boundaries ; on the north-west to the left source of 
the Tigris, the Subnat (now Sebbeneh-Su) ; on the 
west to Khabur and Belikh, two well-known 
tributarics of the Euphrates in Mesopotamia ; 
and on the south to the Radfinu and Turnat, 
tributaries of the Tipris—one of which is to be 
identified with the modern Diy4la. 

The Climate of Assyria—as we might imagine 
from its comparatively northern situation—may be 
said to be really very temperate. The general 


nature of the country is rebonus ane moun- 
tainous. Only the capitals were situated on the 


Tigris in the valley, e.g. ancient Assur, Nineveh, 
and Kalakh (Calah Gn 10), The new royal 
residence built by Sargon, Dur-Sarrukin (Sargon’s 
castle), the modern Khorsabad, was situated to 
the north of Nineveh, just at the foot of the 
mountains; while the well-known city of Istar, the 
mnarket-town Arbela (Arbailu, t.e. Town of the 
Four Gods—now called Erbil), together with the 
great military place to the south-west of it, Kakz 
(modern Schemamek), etc., were situated in the 
higher parts of Assyria. 

Vith regard to the Flora of Assyria, the slopes 
of the last-mentioned mountain districts were 
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covered with oak, plane, and wild pine trees ; while 
on the plain REOper besides abundance of nuts, fig 
and olive trees flourished, tovether with the vine 

lant. ‘hese last were originally unknown to the 
‘ast-Semitic districts, and were first imported by 
the Assyrian kings from Syria. Agriculture was 
confined mainly to the cultivation of wheat, barley, 
hemp, and millet. 

The Fauna was formerly far more varied than 
it is to-day, as the pictures on the monuments 
and the statements in the inscriptions prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt. In addition to 
hares, roes, stags, and mountain goats, lions and 
wild oxen (rimu, Heb. ré@ém) were found in great 
numbers—the former in the tall reed plantations on 
the banks of the Tigris, the latter in the mountain 
districts, the happy hunting - grounds of the 
Assyrians. Magnificent horses — the famous 
Assyrian chargers, which were probably of the 
Neko Miandte type—and cattle, goats, and sheep 
pastured ou the slopes; while wild asses and cainels 
are known only in later times, through the 
Assyrian incursions into the Syro-Arabian desert. 
The culture of bees was also actively carried on. 
Of domestic animals, the dog may be mentioned ; 
of wild beasts, the panther, the wolf, the bear, and 
some others. 

With regard to kinds of stone—alabaster (pilu), 
which was employed for the Assyrian bas-reliefs, 
was found on the left bank of the Tigrisin abundance. 
Of metals—iron, copper, and lead were found in any 
quantity in the Tiyari mountains near Nineveh. 

Not only is Assyria far more rugged by 
nature than Babylonia, which is much more 
southerly and Jies nearer the sea, but the in- 
habitants of the two countries differed in character, 
the Assyrians being of a much more powerful and 
rugved type than their Babylonian brothers, in 
spite of the fact of their common Semitic origin 
and speech. The Babylonians have been very 
appropriately called the Greeks, and the Assyrians 
tlie Romans of the ancicnt Kast. Especially 
striking is the resemblance between the Assyrian 
type of face, as it appears in pee representa- 
tions on the monuments, and the features which 
we meet with to-day in the majority of Jews; 
while the pictures of the Babylonian kings suggest 
no such associations to our minds. The ancient 
Assyrians had purer Semitic blood in their veins 
than the Babylonians, for the latter in very 
early times show traces of an admixture of other 
races. The best authorities advocate the view 
implied in the table of races in Gn 10, which 
reckons only Assur and Aram (not Babel or 
Shinar) among the sons of Shem. In proof of this, 
v.42 may be cited (‘out of that land,’ viz. Shinar or 
3abylonia, ‘he [i.e. Nimrod] went forth into 
Assyria and builded Nineveh,’ etc.), a statement 
which is confirmed by the monuments. As Assyria 
was originally only an offshoot from Babylonia, its 
lanzyuace—at any rate the language of its litera- 
ture, which is the only one known to us—1is also 
Babylonian. The writings themselves, as well as 
the art and science, bear the clearest witness that 
they are equally dependent upon the motherland of 
Babylonia. It is noteworthy that while the oldest 
Assyrian inseriptions exhibit most clearly the old 
Babylonian cuneiform characters, after the time of 
Tiglath-pileser I. (¢. 4.C. 1100) they evolved a style 
of writing which fell back upon what can be proved 
to be a debased form of Babylonian writing, 
which previously existed only in North Mesopo- 
tamia. Hence there arose, in distinction from the 
new Bab. writing, a special form of new Assyr., 
in which were written most of the Assyr. royal 
inscriptions, and, above all, the many clay tablets 
of the Assyr. court libraries, up to the time of 
Assurbanipal. 
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The Assyrian Religion, too, is essentially the 
same as the Babylonian, with some modifications, 
When, for instance, on the so-called Black Obelisk 
of Shalmaneser UW. (B.C. 859-825) mention is made 
of the following gods: Asur, Anu, Bel, Ea, Sin, 
Ramman, Samas, Merodach, Nindar (or Ninib), 
Nergal, Nusku, Belit, and Istar, this list is 
identical with the Babylonian Pantheon (see BABY- 
LONIA), with the exception of the god Asur, who 
heads the list, but is entirely wanting to the 
Babylonians. ‘This Asur, the sitet god of Assyria, 
was originally only a differentiation of Anu, or the 
god of heaven. Elis name An-sar, which after- 
wards became Assar, Assur, Asur, ‘Host of 
Heaven,’ halal in the Bab. cosmogony, but plays 
in the Bab. religion a far less important part. 
Probably on account of the similarity of sound 
between the name of the god and the name of the 
country Assur (originally Asur, from the Sumerian 
A-usar ‘ water plain’), the originally more abstract 
god of heaven, Asur, was exalted to the hichest 
place and became king of the gods, Special reverence 
was also paid to the storm god amman, who in 
the most ancient times cannot be very clearly dis- 
tinguished from the god of the air, In-lilla or Bel. 
Assur and Ramman, therefore, held a similar place 
in Assyria to Anu and Bel, who were the two chief 
divinities of the old Babylonians. T‘urther, we 
find an Istar of Nineveh, an Istar of Arbela, and 
an Istar of Kitmur, the two former being goddesses 
of war, while the latter ae a to be a goddess of 
love; and finally, two masculine divinities of hunting 
and war, Nindar (Nin-ib) and Nergal. Proper 
names, especially those of the kings, always serve 
as a test which enables us to determine the 
amount of favour meted out to the different 
divinities. IIere we meet most frequently with 
Assur and Ramman (=Bel, cf. Rammén-nir4rt, 
‘Ramman is my help,’ with Bel-nirfri). 

In the case of the word Shalman-asarid (Shal- 
inaneser), the naine ShalmA&n wy i to be a 
cognomen of the god Nindar. The latter the 
Assyrians preferred to call slsharid Ildni, ‘ Prince 
of the gods.’ The pronunciation Adar instead of 
Nindar(written Nin-ib) has no foundation to rest on. 

While in Babylonia, the mother country of 
Assyria, the priests were always more powerful 
than the kings, in Assyria the king himself was 
also chief priest, and upon him the priesthood was 
completely dependent. Primarily, however, the 
king of Assyria was a general. ‘The army always 
played the chief r6éle in Assyria. The king was 
also the chief judge. All his subjects might come 
direct to him with their petitions and suits, which 
were always decided with the strictest impartiality 
and in accordanee with the provisions of the 
laws, to which the king himself always bowed. 
Hence disobedience and rebellion were severely 
punished, as all the enemies of the king were 
regarded as rebels against Assyria as well. In the 
treatinent of captives and prisoners the Assyrians 
displayed an inhumanity which we rightly regard 
as revolting. ‘The court, as the political power of 
the nation increased, became ever more and more 
magnificent. 

In Architecture, again, the Assyrians seem, in 
course of time, to have surpassed their original 
teachers, the Babylonians. It is characteristic of 
the Assyrians, that far more magnificence and 
wealth were expended on the palaces than on the 
temples. For although the kings in their inscrip- 
tions never omit to lay due emphasis on the 
temples which they built, yet, as a matter of fact, 
the excavations (see below) have brought to light 
the remains of far more palaces than temples. ‘The 
statues of the kings, like those of the gods, were 
made with great skill and care, but pre-eminence was 
reached by the Assyrian artists in bas-relief, with 
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which the walls of the palaces were adorned. The 
older specimens are rather stiffand clumsy; but the 
productions of the age of Sargon and Sennacherib 
show a very marked improvement, and the 
highest perfection was reached in the reign of 
Assurbanipal. ‘The British Museum affords the 
best Sn ieruutn ty for admiring the war scenes, the 
triumphal processions, the pictures of private life, 
and especially the realistic hunting pictures, 
which torm the masterpieces of the leans 
artist. But the impulse to this development of 
Assyrian art will probably have come from with- 
out. With the increasing growth of the Assyrian 
empire, immense treasures of merchandise and art 
poured into Nineveh and Kalakh (ef. Nah 2°) from 
the newly-conquered provinces; and these import- 
ations stand in direct relation to the refinement 
that took place in the taste for art. 

In Literature the Assyrians entircly followed 
Bab. models, as, to take a single illustration, the 
prayer of Assur-nazir-pal IH. (e. B.C. 1050) to the 
goddess Istar proves. In most cases they con- 
tented themselves with simply copying out Baby- 
lonian literature. But in this way they did us a 
greater service than if they lad composed 100 or 
1000 poetical imitations of a second-rate char- 
acter. For it is owing entirely to the activity of 
the Assyrians as collectors of books, and especially 
of Assurbanipal, the Miecenas of literature, that 
the bulk of Bab. literature has been preserved for 
us. In scientific literature too—astronomy, mathe- 
matics, medicine, grammar, lexicovraphy—all alike 
were simply copies of Bab. originals. It was only 
in practical mechanics that the Assyrians advanced 
beyond their Bab. masters, as can be proved from 
the process they adopted for transporting the 
colossal images of bulls, as it is depicted on the 
bas-reliefs, In this connexion brief reference may 
also be made to the convex lenses found in 
Nimroud, used perhaps for the purpose of magni- 
fying the writing on the clay tablets, which was 
often very minute. 

As far as Agriculture is concerned, Assyria was 
not, owing to its more northern aspect, the rich 
corn-bearing land that Babylonia was ; but all the 
more on this account efforts were made on the part 
of the kings, by the construction of canals and 
weirs, to increase the fertility of the soil. The 
water needed for the land, which was supplied in 
such abundance by the mountain streams, was in 
this way properly regulated and distributed. 

History oF AssyrtA.—Thanks entirely to the 
excavations of the ruins of the old cities, especially 
Nineveh and Kalakh, the history of Assyria from 
its earliest beginnings, c. 2000 B.c., to the fall of 
Nineveh, can be set forth with great detail and 
exactness. The great number of inscriptions * 
which have been brought to light puts us in the 
foster of being able to write an uninterrupted 

ustory of the Assyr. empire for many centuries. 
In these Discoveries the palin belongs without 
doubt to Englishmen—especially to Sir Austin 
Henry Layard (d. 1894) and Hormuzd Rassam. 

It was Claudius James Rich who first discovered 
the ruins of Nineveh, and drew the attention of 
investigators to this city, which is of such import- 
ance to antiquarians. After visiting Mosul three 
times (the first visit being paid in 1811), and super- 
ficially examining the auLiaieaiouttd which is to 
be found on the opposite bank of the Tigris, he 
resolved in the year 1820 to make a thorough 
examination of it, the results of which were 
published sixteen years later (1836), in accordance 
with the terms of his will. The scanty remains of 


* With regard to the decipherment of these inscriptions, 
without which they would remain a dead mags, see the article 
on the subject in Hommel, Geschichte Bab. u. Assyr. Of. the 
literature of the subject at the end of this article, 


sculptures and inscribed stones brought by him to 
Europe formed the basis of the Assyrian collection 
in the British Museum, which has since become se 
splendid, and confirmed the conjecture made by 
Joseph Hager in 1801, that the same cuneiform 
writing Which had been found in Babylon at the 
end of the previous century was tle foundation of 
the culture of the Assyrian world-empire. New 
paths of rich promise were thus pointed ont to 
Oriental archivology. 

The excavations of the Frenchman P. &. Botta, 
1843-45, at Khorsabad, a village five miles to tlre 
north of Nineveh, and, above all, of the Mnglish- 
man Austin Henry Layard at Nimroud, the site 
of ancient: Kalakh (end of 1845 to middle of 1847), 
and at Kouynunjik, ancient Nineveh (1849-51), 
bronght to heht a whole series of Assyr. palaces 
and a multitude of sculptures and inseriptions, 
after a slumber of 2500 years. It was Layard who 
urged Botta to persevere with his excavations, 
which at first were fruitless; and some years 
afterwards, when Layard himself commenced te 
excavate, he found in the consul, Hormuzd Jiussam, 
an indefatigable helper—a fact which was first 
clearly recognised and duly acknowledged some 
ten years later. At Khorsabad, Botta had the 
good fortune to Jay bare the first Assyr. palace, 
which had been built by king Sargon (Is 20)), 
Dur-Sarrukin (castle of Saryon), the bas-reliefs and 
inseriptions of which now embellish the Louvre in 
Paris; while Layard, in Nimrond and Kouyungik, 
excavated mo fewer than five great palaces, of 
which the antiquities were brought to the British 
Museum. By this stroke of yood furtune the 
greater part of the famous clay tablets of the 
library of king Sardanapalus (Assurbanipal) now 
came to light. 

Additions were made in the following years to 
these discoveries of Botta and Layard by the 
after-vleanines of Massam, from 1851-54, in Kou- 
yunjik, and of the French architeet Victor Place in 
Khorsabad. In 1854 Rassam excavated the North 
Palace of Assurbanipal, and by this stroke of 
fortune discovered a fresh portion of the library 
mentioned above. 

During the next decades Assyr. excavation was 
at a standstill; but, to make up for this, the first 
three volumes of the great work on Assyr. inscrip- 
tions, Zhe Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia 
(1861, 1866, 1870), were published during that 
period by Henry Rawlinson, Edwin Norris, and 
George Smith. This book was preceded by a 
volume of Agsyr. inseriptions, edited by Layard, 
1861, a work which, it must be admitted, was 
not nearly so accurate as that of Rawlinson. 
To this period also belongs the preliminary settle- 
ment of the grand problem of deciphernrent inaugnu- 
rated by Rawlinson, Hineks, and Oppert. 

In the years 1873 and 1874 the excavations 
in Nineveh were resumed, the unfortunate 
George Smith, who died of fever in Aleppo on 
Aug. 19, 1875, making two journeys of investiga- 
tion, which produced rich results. Amongst many 
other finds, this enthusiastic and matted young 
investigator discovered a number of clay tablets 
belonging to the library of Assurbanipal, amongst 
them being the Bab. account of the Flood and 
other allied mythological texts (see BABYLONIA). 
These discoveries won for him a celebrity and 
popularity such as few others have attained. 

The work which had been resumed by Smith, 
and whicl: was unfortunately cut short by his pre- 
mature death, was continued by the veteran 
Hformuzd Rassam in a further expedition in the 
years 1877-78, from which he came back with 
far richer spoil than even G. Smith’s. Mention 


must here be made of the discoveries of a temple 
in Nimroud, the famous bronze gateway of Bala- 
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wat, with its sculptures dating from the 9th cent. 
B.c. (see below, under Shalmancser 14), and 1400 
more tablets from the library of Assurbanipal, not 
to speak of the ‘finds’ on Bab. ground made in 
1878-79 and ITS8O0-81.  Sinee then no further 
systematic excavations have been organised in 
Assyria, but every year some fresh Assyr. relics 
are TroREnt to England through the agents of the 
British Musemin. 

Several Assyr. monuments and inseriptions have 
also come to light outside Assyria. ‘To this 
class belong, first of all, the statues of the Assyr. 
kines found at Nahr el-Nelb, or Dog River, two 
leagues north of Befrut; next, some inscriptions 
of the kings found in the district at the source 
of the Tigris, and in the ruins of Kurkh, 20 
miles beyond Diarbekr ; and, above all, the tablets, 
dating from n.c. 15u0, discovered about the end of 
1887 at ‘Pel ¢l-Amarna in Upper Egypt. Among 
these were the letters written mn i Tnaitonn charac- 
ters and direeted to the Pharaohs Amenhotep UL 
and 1v., the greater number of which are now in 
the Berlin Museum, though a good many are in 
the British Museum, and a few in Cairo. The 
last included a letter written by the Assyr. king 
Assur-uballit to Amenhotep Iv. It may be here 
remarked that the letters af the kings of Mitanni 
(on the middle Muphrates), which belong to the 
Tel el-Amarna find, are also written in Assyr. 
cuneiform characters, as is the case with the so- 
ealled Van inscriptions of the Armenian kings, 
which belong to a later time, B.c. 800. Assyr. 
Inscriptions have also been found in Cappadocia, 
which probably date about 8c, 2000, but unfor- 
tunately they do not contain the names of any 
kinyrs. 

Tinally, a short account must be given of the 
valuable find soine years xzo—also made outside 
Assyria—in Zinjirli near Mar‘ash, on the borders 
of Cilicia and Syria, by the Oriental ethnologist 
Felix von Luschan. After the discovery by L. Koss 
in 1845 of a stele of Sargon in Cyprus, Luschan 
found in the neighbourhood of Zinjirli (the Assyr. 
vussil state of Sam’al) a monument of the Assyr. 
king Esarhaddon, with a full inscription, besides 
eighteen Llittite sculptures and three old Aramaie 
inscriptions. Both the monument of Sargon and 
that of Exarhaddon are in the Royal Museuin at 
Berlin, which also contains the many relies dug 
up In Zinjirli. 

The excavations just described have brought to 
light Assyr. inseriptions which constitute our 
primary sources fur Assyr. history. These sources 
are most copious, being composed not only of annals 
and the so-called votive inscriptions which form the 
most important element, but also of decrees, letters, 
reports, sale-contracts, ete. Chronicles too, which 
forin the first beginnings of real historiography, 
were discovered. While the inscriptions of the 
kings were written either on the walls of the palaces 
or on obelisks and monoliths, or even on the sides 
of rocks, the chronicles were found in the Assyr. 
libraries. The two most complete works that 
huve come down to us are: (1) the so-called Syn- 
chronistic History of Babylonia and Assyria, from 
c. B.C. 1400-800, in which there is unfortunately a 
creat gap between 3B.c. 1050-900; and (2) the 
Babylonian Chronicle, which covers the time from 
Nabonassar to Assurbanipal (744-668). Since 
Babylonia all through this period was subject to 
the supremacy of Assyria, the last-mentioned 
document, which is of paramount importance, 
affords far more valuable contributions towards 
Assyrian than towards Babylonian history. Most 
welcome light is also thrown on Assyrian history 
by other Babylonian documents, of which we may 
mention a long inscription, which has been brought 
to Constantinople, of the Babylonian king Nabo- 
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nidus, dealing with the invasions of Assyria hy 
the Medes. 

Second in importance as sourees for the histor 
of Assyria coine the Looks of the Kings of (eel. 
which form a most valuable coinplement to the 
official account of the Assyr. kines, the latter 
heing sometimes a little coloured and not always 
absolutely true to fact. Furthermore, we have the 
Prophetic Literature of the OT, which is in many 
respects more important for our subject than the 
historical records. Last of all may ie mentioned 
the records of the Classical Historians, which, how- 
ever, with the single te vf the famous Canon 
of Ptolemy, as it 1s called, are of very little use. 

This table of rwers, which begins with Nabon- 
assar, B.C. 747, brings us to the question of Chron- 
ology. It contains the list of Bab. kings (ineluding 
also the Agsyrians Poros [Puru, ‘Tiglath-pileser], 
Sargon, and Ksarhaddon), with accurate particulars 
of the dates of their reigns, down to Nabonidus. 
Then it gives their Achasmenidwan successors down 
to Alexander the Great, and ends with the rulers 
of Eyypt (the Ptolemies and the Romans). The 
Canon of Ptolemy was giaertes to the well-known 
astronomical work of Claudins Ptolemzeus, as a 
commentary (based on Bab. and Alex. computa. 
tions) upon the cclipses of the sun and moon 
alleged to have been seen; and consequently 
it bears within itself the guarantee of its trust- 
worthiness. The statements of the Bab. Chronicle 
and the many chronological notes on Assyr. and 
Bah. inscriptions were confirmed by it, and, con- 
versely, confirmeditsaccuracy. Italso furnished the 
key for determining the chronology of the most im- 
portant Assyr.chronological document, the Eponym 
Canon, found in the library of Assurbanipal. 

From 3.c. 900 to 667 (that is, to the time of 
Assurbanipal) these incomparable and invaluable 
lists give year by year the chicf officers of state, 
and always make a special point of noting the 
accession of every new king to the throne. After 
the time of Samsi-Rammian Iv, (B.C. 824-812) this 
list is further supplemented by the contents of 
the so-called § List of Expeditions’ (extending to 
B.C. 700), in which, opposite to every name, there is 
a short notice of the different campaigns carried 
out in each year. Bunt it was by the help of the 
Canon of Ptolemy that we were first able to bind 
the Eponym Canon together in chronological order 
from beginning to end, and thus establish the 
fact that the first officer mentioned in it, Assur- 
dan, belongs to the year B.C. 902, the last, Gabbaru, 
to B.c. 667. It is therefore possible to fix the 
exact dates of the reigns of all the Assyr. kings 
who fall within this period, from Rammén-nirarf 
11. to the accession of Assurbanipal. 

The earlier epochs, also, can be dated from these 
fixed points, at any rate partially and approxi- 
mately. The rulers of Assyria have left us some 
special chronological notes in their inscriptions 
which refer to kings who lived long before them. 

(a) Sennacherib relates that the Bab. king 
Marduk - nadin - akhi carried off to Babylon, at 
the time when Tiglath- pileser I. was king of 
Assyria, two images of gods, which he himscif, 
418 years later, had brought back. It is clear, 
therefore, since this statement belongs to the 
year of the destruction of Babylon by Sennacherib, 
viz. B.C. 689, that the year B.c. 1107 may be 
definitely fixed as a certain date in the reign 
of Tiglath-pileser I. (c. B.c. 1120-1100 2). 

(6) The same Sennacherib remarks, on another 
occasion, that he recognised amongst the Tab. 
treasures a seal of Tuklat-Nindar, the son of 
Shalmaneser I., which had been taken to Babylon 
600 years before. This fixes the reign of Tuklat- 
Ninder somewhere about B.C. 1300 (more exactly 
1289). We must take into consideration, how- 
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ever, the fact that the round nnmber 600 may, 
if necessary, stand for 560, or even 550 ; in thus 
latter cause, we should have the average date of 
B.C. 1250. 

(c) Finally, Tiglath-pileser 1, whose date is 
approximately fixed by consideration (a), says 
HAE 60 years before, his great-grandfather, the 
long-lived Assur-dan, pulled down a temple which 
had fallen into ruins, and evidently had not 
finished rebuilding it when death overtook him. 
Thus Assur-dan died somewhere about B.c. 1175. 

(d) The same Tiglath-pileser, in the same 
passage, had previously remarked that the temple 
in question was built by the old high- priest 
Samsi-Ramman, son of [snu-Dagan, 641 years 
before. The date of Samsi-Ramunan is therefore 
fixed about B.c. 1815. 

A series of specially important dates for Bab. 
chronology is to be found in the inscriptions of 
the Bab. king Nabonidus (B.C. 555-539). (See 
BABYLONIA.) We possess also a list of the 
kines of Babylon, which unfortunately is not 
quite complete, beginning c. 2000 B.C., as well 
as the so-called ‘Synchronistic History’ (see above), 
which gives side by side a complete enumeration 
of the kings of Babylon and their Assyr. con- 
temporaries, From these sources we secure, 
although indirectly, some fresh basal points for 
Assyr. chronology. ; 

Finally, we conclude, from some astronomical 
notices In EKgyp. inscriptions, that Tahutmes IN. 
reigned from 1503-1449, and further obtain B.C. 
1400 as the date of the death of Amenhotep HI. 
and the accession of Amenhotep Iv. Thus the 
date of both these kings, with their Bab. and Assyr. 
contemporaries, is approximately fixed (see above, 
on the discoverics at ‘Tel el-Amarna). 

The first beginnings of Assyrian History will 
probably always remain veiled in darkness. That 
the Assyrian state was originally an offshoot from 
Babylonia may bea regarded as certain from its 
writing, langnuge, and religion, as well as from 
the witness, by no means to be despised, of Heb. 
tradition (Gn 104), which confirms this inference, 
and which is itself of Bab. origin. It is certain, 
too, that the oldest rulers of Assyria known to us 
styled themselves ees (Sumerian, pa - te - sv; 
Assyr. wSeku) of the god Assur.’ Besides the 
two priest-kings mentioned in the chronology, 
viz. Samsi-Ramman * and his father Ismi-Dagan,t 
we know of others whose tablets have come down 
to us, viz. a certain Jrisu and his father Ahallau, 
as well as of a second Samsi-lammdn and his 
father Jqur- (or Bel-) kapkapu. * 

It 1s noticeable that the title ‘Patesi’ is not 
bestowed on the last-named, so that it looks as if 
he or his son Samsi-Raniman was the first founder 
‘of the Assyr. state. In that case we must, of 
course, place this Sainsi-Ramman before B.c. 1816, 
probably about B.c. 1850 or even B.c. 1900. On 
the other hand, the later king, Rammfn-nirart 
I. (c. B.C. 800) calls himself ‘the descendant of 
the old king Sel-kapkapu, who ruled even before 
the primitive period of the reign of the Sulili.’ 
Finally, Esarhaddon, grandson of the usurper 
Sargon, claims to be ‘the perpetual descendant 
of Bel-bani, son of Adasi, king of Assyria.’ By 
this Bel-bani is probably meant one of the kings 
who sat on the Assyr. throne during the period 
between B.c. 1800 and 1500. It was during this 
eriod that the rulers of Assyria assnined the 
official title ‘King of Assur,’ instead of the old 
title ‘ Patesi.’” About B.C. 1800 we find in Assyria 


® J.e, ‘my sun is Ramman’ (Bel). 

+ J.e. ‘Dagan heard.’ Dagan is another name for Bel. An 
old Bab. king of Nisin bore the same name. 

t J.e. ‘Bel is mighty.’ Igur (Ocean of Heaven) is another 
came for the god Bel. 


the arrangement by which the year (dimmu) was 
called after the chief officer of state ; and even at 
that time Assyria, which, owing to the position of 
its old capital Assur on the west bank of the 
Tigris, had begun to gravitate unduly towards 
the north-west, must have cultivated commercial 
relations with Cappadocia. Only on this supposi- 
tion can we account for the fact that a considerable 
number of Assyr. contract-tablets, containing lists 
of contracts in ancient writing, which belong to 
this period, have been discovered in Cappadocia. 
We may also infer that the intermediate territory, 
especially Mesopotamia and Harran, was probably 
at times under Assyr. rule, or, at any rate, Assyr. 
influence. 

To the period when the Assyrian rulers bore 
the title ‘Puatesi’ probably belong most of the 
half - mythological, half - historical — narratives 
which have been preserved for us in the Assyrian 
libraries. In one of these a description of the 
building of temples in Sirgulla, Nippur, and 
Nisin is falloseil by an account ‘of terrible 
wars, and a famine so fearful that brothers ate 
one another, and parents sold their children for 
gold, and the treasures of Babylon were carried 
to the Jand of Su, the king of Babylon 
allowing the treasures of his own palace to be 
handed over to the prince of Assur.’ It is of 
some importance that in this text the ruler is 
called, not ‘king,’ but ‘prince’ (rudd) of Assur 
at that time. ‘The so-called ‘Legends of the 
Plague-Demon’ (see BALYLONIA) seem to refer to 
the same events. The inhabitants of Su, the 
wild Sutwzans, who at that time possessed the 
greater part of Assyria, and a part of Mesopotamia 
as well, are proved to have been the originators 
of the (eat devastations in Babylonia; and it 
appears from the same text, that not the Sutivans, 
but the Elamites, those old focs of Babylon and 
Assur, were the instigators. Finally, the dis- 
astrous wars were diverted from the territories of 
the Euphrates and ‘Tigris to tle west, from which 
we may surmise that the predatory Sutians poured 
also over a part of Syria and Palestine. As a 
matter of fact, some centuries later, in the Tel el- 
Amarna letters, the Sutwans are mentioned as the 
enemies of the Phan. town Gebal (Byblos). In 
the Egyp. inscriptions of the New Kingdom 
(somewhere about B.C. 1600) a similar name (Seéee) 
proves that the Asiatics in general, and more 
particularly the Asiatic hunting tribes, as well as 
the Bedawin of the Syro-Arabian desert, ex- 
tended their maranding expeditions at that time, 
just as they do to-day, to Palestine and Phanicia, 
on the one side, and beyond Mesopotamia and the 
territory to the cast of the Tigris, on the other. 

Accurate and uninterrupted knowledge of Assyr. 
history begins about the year B.c. 1500. Possibly, 
however, the two kings Assur-nirdrt and Nabu- 
dan belong to the previous centuries, which as far 
as our knowledge is concerned are complete blanks. 
All that we know about these kings 1s that they 
were contemporaries of a king—about whom alse 
we know nothing—Ramman- musheshir of Kar- 
dunias (2.e. of Babylon, at the time of the Kassite 
rulers). From 3.c. 1500 to B.C. 1430 Asur-bel- 
nishé-shu, who was contemporaneous with the Bab. 
Kara-indash, and Puzur-Assur, the contemporary 
of Burnaburias I., ruled over Assyria. The Syn- 
chronistic History relates that they settled the 
boundaries between Babylonia and Assyria. Wedo 
not know whether Puzur-Assur (‘security of the 
god Assur’) was the direct successor, or, as is 
possible, the grandson of Asur - bel -nishé-shu 
(‘ Assur is lord of his people’). It must have been 
one of these kings, however, who sent presents to 
the powerful Pharaoh Tahutmes II. (B.c. 1504- 
1450) in token of his allegiance, as was also done by 
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the kings of Mitannt and Sangar (West and East 
Mesopotamia) and the king of Arrapach (cast of 
Assyria, in the mountainous district, ut the source 
of the lower Zab), ‘The presents of the king of 
Assyria and those of his nearest neighbours stand 
out pre-eminently on the Bab. Blue Stone (lapis- 
lazuli, Assyr. ukné@) which has been brought from 
Mt. Bikni in Media. 

From Asur-nadin-akhi (c. B.C. 1430) to the year 
B.C. 1050 we possess an absolutely complete series 
of the kings-—the son as a rule succeeding his 
father. Almost all these rulers are to be found 
mentioned on the inscriptions, and the ‘ Synchron- 
istic Llistory’ gives us further information about 
most of them. We cun with perfect certainty, 
therefore, draw out the following list :— 


Assyria. Babylon. 


A ssur-nddin-akhi. Kurigalzu I. (2) 
Asur-uballit, son ofabove Burnaburias Lf, 


(c. B.C, 1400). Karakhardas. 
Kadashman-kharbi. 

Bel-nirdri, son of above. AKurigalzu LT. 
Pudu-ilu, son of above. i 
Ramman-nirdri I., son Nazi-maraddash. 

of above. 
Shalmaneser I., son of Kadashman-turgu. 

above. 


Kadashman-burias. 
(probably also) Shagarakti-shurwash. 


Tuklati-Nindar, son of ( Bibéiash 


to 
above. 
eS Ramman-shum-uzur, 


Assur-nagir-pal I, son Lanunan-shum-ugur. 
of above. 

Bel-hudur-uzur, ee 

Nindar-pal-isharra (prob- 
ably son of above). 

Assur-dan, son of above 
(d. ¢. B.C. 1170). 

Mutakki-Nusku, son of 
above (reigned till ¢. 


Zamima-shum-idina, c. 
L, Cc. ] l §Q, 


1150). 
Assur-rish-ishi, son of Nabu-kudur-uzur I., ¢. 
above. B.C. 1145-1122, 


Tuklut-pal-wharra I. Marduk-nddin-akha. 


(Tiglath - pileser), son 


of above. 
Assur-bel-kala, son of | Marduk-shapik-zirum, 
above. Lanman-pal-idina. 


Scatst-Rammdéan, brother 
of above. 

Assur-nagir-nat IT,, son 
ef above (c. B.C. 1050). 


While at the beginning of this period (c. B.C. 
1400) Babylonia had still the supremacy in the 
Kuphrates and Tigris districts, and aspiring Assyria 
possessed in Afitannt a powerful and dangerous 
rival, in a few centurics the picture was totally 
changed. As carly as the reign of Namman- 
uirfirf 1., who has given us the first long royal 
inscription that we possess, Assyria commenced the 
upward march which was afterwards so steadily 
maintained, and the campaigns of Tiglath- 
pileser 1. laid the foundation of the great world- 
empire which Assyria became in later times. 

Assur-uballit* I. is well known to us from 
a letter which he wrote to the Pharaoh Amen- 
hotep (Amenophis) Iv. expressing his allegiance 
to him, in which he deseribes himself as the son 
of Assur-nadin-akhi. He is also distineuished for 
his energetic attempt to secure, by family relation- 
ships, the right ai interference in the aflairs of 


* Or Asur-uballit, or Ashur-uballit. The Assyrians sometimes 
alt the name of their national god Assur, and sometimes Asur. 

he sibilant is properly pronounced sh, but was very early pro- 
aounced 8 in Assyria, in contradistinction to Babylonia, 
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Babylon. The Bab. crown prince NWura-khardas 
had become his son-in-law. epee lived to 


sec not only his accession to the throne, but also 
the accession of fis grandson Kadashman-kharbi. 

The last-named, however, was overthrown by the 
Kassites, who were then predominant in Babylon, 
because the interference of his royal Assyr. mother 
Muballitat-shertia and of his grandfather proved 
dangerous to them. The murderers of Madashiman- 
kharbi placed a certain Sxuzigas (or, according to 
another tradition, Nazibugas) upon the throne in 
his stead. But the aged Assur-uballit did not 
alow him to be unavenged. He got Suzigas put 
tu death, and placed his own vreat-grandson, 
Kurigalzu, who was still a minor, upon the throne. 
The last-named king, who reigned ¢. 50 years, 
came into conflict with two Assyr. kinus, Bel-nirdri 
and his grandson Jéamman-nirdri, about the posses- 
sion of a portion of Mesopotaiia, 

Under Assur-uballit and his grandson Pudu-ilu, 
the Assyrians succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the suzerainty of the kings of Mitanni. Tushratta,* 
the powerful king of Mitanni, who was the con- 
temporary of Assur-nadin-akhi (the father of Assur- 
uballit), as well as of Assur-uballit: himself, lent 
the image of Istar of Ninevch to Egypt, obviously 
in order that his daughter, who was married 
to the Pharaoh, might be able by its help to 
practise her native cultus. The natural infer- 
ence is that Assyrin was then a mere vassal state 
of Mitanni, and that Nineveh had become, to 
say the very least, the common Istar sanctuary 
for both Mitanni and Assyria. In the language of 
Mitanni, which is a Ilittite and not a Semitic 
dialect, [star of Nineveh is called Sha’uspi ; and 
Sargon, 700 yeurs later, lifted up his hands to 
‘Sha’uspi, the ruler of Nineveh’ (Cylinder cul 
l. 54), thus calling Istar by a name which reminds 
us of the times of ‘Tushratta. Now it is expressly 
stated that Assur-uballié destroyed the military 
forces of the extensive region of Shubfri (ae. 
Mesopotamia), and that Pudu-ilu rot only subju- 
rated the mountaineers of Guti (Ariapachitis), 
But also defeated the Akhlami and Sutwans, the pre- 
datory nomads of Mesopotamia. ‘These territories, 
however, in the days of Tahutmes I. were under 
the absolute and uncontrolled rue of the inde- 
pendent kings of Arrapach and Mitanni. We 
may regard it as almost certain, that even in the 
days of Bel-nirfri the once powerful Mitanni was 
overthrown by the sudden attacks of these Sutians, 
a result which was heartily welcomed by the 
aspiring Assur. 

Ramman-nirdvt J., in the inscription mentioned 
above, briefly recounts all these events in the reigns 
of his three immediate predecessors, in order to 
relate how he rebuilt the towns which had been 
destroyed in the previous wars which devastated 
the territories on the east and west of Assyria. 
Owing to the fact that the land of the Guti (Goim, 
Gn 14) had been overthrown by his predecessors, 
some boundary disputes arose with Babylonia, since 
the territory in question had formerly been within 
the Bab. sphere of influence.t The Bab, king 
Nazi-maraddash, however, was conquered by Rum- 
man-nirari, and compelled to consent to a fresh 
delimitation of the Meerilanies more favourable 
to Assyriu. 

Under the rule of his sun Shalman-usharid 
(Shalmaneser) J., c. B.C. 1300, Assyria made an im- 
portantadvance. This king undertook a whole series 
of campaigns against the mountainous regions to 

*Son of Sutarna, who was the son of Artatama, a contempor- 
ary of the Pharaoh Tahutmesiv. Tahutines rv. was related by 
marriage to the kings of Mitanni. An elder brother of 
Tushratta, who died early, was called Arta-shQmara. 

t There exists an inscription of a king of Guti, written in old 


Bab. cuneiform characters, which vividly cally to mind the era 
of old Sargon of Agade, ¢c. 8.c. 3700. 
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the north of Mesopotamia, between the modern 
Diarbekr and Malattyeh, advancing into the m- 
terior of Western Armenia as far as the country 
which is often called in the cuneiform inscriptions 
Musri(Musur-dagh on the Upper Euphrates). It is 
interesting to note that North Mesopotainia, near 
the mountains of Masius (Assyrian, mts. of 
Kasyar), is always called the land of Arimt or the 
Arameans, not only in the inscriptions of Shalman- 
eser I. himself, but also ina later account of the 
campaign, which dates from the time of Assur- 
nfigir-pal uw. We naturally compare with this the 
biblical derivation of the four peoples, Uz, Haul, 
Gether, and Mash (this latter= Mt. Masins), from 
Aram (Gn 10#), Asa matter of fact, shortly before 
the reign of Shalmaneser, the Aramean nomads 
must have been driven away from the Bab.-Hlamite 
frontier (the biblical Kir, Am 7, ef. Is 228, Kir near 
Elam), their original home, into Mesopotainia. The 
Akhlami too (after whom a stone in the breast- 
plate of the Heb. priests was called AkAlamah, hx 
281%), who were conquered by Pudn-ilu, are expressly 
stated by Tiglath-pnleser 1. to have been Arammans, 
Shalinaneser I. took from the Bab. king ‘adash- 
man-buriash several towns in the district of 


Dar-iturigalzu (near the modern Baghdad). He 
wished, too, to be revarded as a builder. He 


laid the fonndation of a new residence Kalakh (Gn 
10"), Assur having up to this time been the capital 
town, and built afresh the sanctuary of Istar in 
Nineveh, which Assur-uballit had only very roughly 
restored. And, finally, it is worth remarking that 
he was the first Assyr. king who assumed the title 
‘King of the World? (sr Ai3Scatz) on Ins inserip- 
tions, a circumstance which obviously stands in 
special relation to the conquest of Mesopotamia, 
and more particularly to the acquisition of the 
primitive sanctuary-town Harran. 

Shalmaneser’s son J'uklat-Nindar I.* was prob- 
ably still a contemporary of the Babylonian hing 
Shagarakti-sh ah (c. B.C. 1269-1257(?)), certainly 
of his suecessors Bibéiash (B.c. 1256-1249(7)), Bel- 
nidin-shumi (b.C. 1248), Kadushman-kharbi (B.C, 
1247-6), and Jammdn-shum-idina (B.C. 1246- 
1240 (7)). The last-mentioned was king only in 
name, for after Babylon had been en foaled by the 
invasion of the Elamite king Aidin-khutrutash, 
Tuklat-Nindar seized the Bab. empire for himself 
for seven years, calling himself king of Sumer and 
Akkad. ¥inally, however, he was overthrown by 
his own son Assur-ndzir-pal I., while the throne of 
Babylon was successfully occupied by vammdn- 
shum-uzur,t son of Ramman-shum-idina. <A seal 
with the inscription ‘overthrow of Kardunias,’ 
which vas struck at Babylon in the time of Tuklat- 
Nindai, was brought to Assyria 600 years later by 
Sennacherib. Of course 600 is a round number, 
and the event may reasonably be connected with 
the year 1246 of the Chronicle of the Kings of 
Babylonia (comp. above, p. 179"). 

edo not know whether the next Assyr. king, 
Bel-kudur-uzur, was a son, or, a8 is possible, a 
brother of Assur-nfzir-pal 1. The Synchronistic 
History informs us that he was conquered by the 
powerful Babylonian king Ramman-shum-ugur 
(B.C. 1239-1209 (?)) and lost his life in the battle. 
His snecessor Nindar-pal-isharra had great difli- 
culty in repulsing Ramman-shum-ugur’s attack 
on the town of Assur. It appears, however, that 
he was successful at last in victoriously driving 
back the Bab. army. Ife was sneceeded by his 
son Assur-dan 1., who lived to an advanced age, 
and towards the end of his reign (B.c. 1181) con- 


* Or Tukulti-Nindar (te. ‘Nindar is mv help’) The Hebrews 
write a similarly formed name, 7uhkulti-pal-isharra as Tiglath- 
pileser. Thoy seem therefore to have written Tuklat-p- instead 
of Tukulti-p-. 

¢ The naine ideographically written is Ramman-MU-SIS. 
Possibly Ramma&n-nadin-akhi could also be read. 
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quered Zamama-shum-idina of Babylon, and by 
this means extended the Assyr. frontier beyond 
the lower Zab. 

In the reign of Assur-dan’s son Alutalku-Nusku, 
the Mosks (the biblical 3), a people from Asia 
Minor, made an incursion into North Syria and 
the contiguous district of North-West Mesopo- 


tamia. ‘This incursion seems to have set in motion 
other waves. The Akhlami (who had been 


formerly subdued by the Assyrians) on the Middle 
Euphrates, the Lullunni * and the Guti to the north 
and cast of Assyria, lifted up their heads again ; 
and so Mutakkil- Nuskw’s son, the energetic Assur- 
rish-ishi (“Assur lifted up his head’), had to under- 
take the great task ét reconquering these old 
enemies before he could think of subduing the 
Mosks. lis Bab. contemporary Nabu-hudur-uzur 
I. (ce. 1145-1122) had the plory of conquering the 
same Lullubi (as the Babylonians call them, instead 
of Lullumi), who had extended their settlements 
into the mountains between Armenia and Media, 
some distance within the frontiers of Assyria and 
Babylonia, Probably it came at last to a struggle 
between the two kingdoms, which was settled by 
the Assyr. king obtaining a victory over Nebu- 
chadrezzar 1., who was, notwithstanding, a dis- 
tinguished and powerful prince. 

The first really great Assyr. conqueror, however, 
was Assur-rish-ishi’s son Juklat-pal-isharra (Vig: 
lath-pileser) J., whose name means ‘Help of the son 
of Isharra’ (i.e. the god Nindar). While, in former 
times, only the Babylonian kings—and last of these 
Kadashman-kharbi and Nebuchadrezzar — had 

enetrated as far as the so-called ‘Westlund’ or 

fartu, he was the first Assyrian king to undertake 
campaivuns in this direction, reaching even the 
frontiers of Palestine. He journeyed on ships of 
Arvad inthe north of Phunicia, to the Mediter. 
Sea, and killed a great sea monster called a nakhir 
(‘snorting’), probably somewhere between Arvad 
and the Gulf of Issus. He also hunted wild oxen 
(rimu, Heb. re’em) at the foot of Lebanon. His 
renown reached even to Egypt, and the Pharaoh of 
the day sent to Assyria a female pag? (probably an 
ape), a crocodile, and a hippopotamus for his 
zoological pardens, 

In his annals, which contain about 800 lines, 
there is a detailed account of jis first six cam- 
paigns (b.c. 1120-1115), the results of which are 
summed up in the following words: ‘ Altogether 
42 countries with their rulers, reaching from 
beyond the lower Zab—the districts of the moun- 
tain forests on the other side of the Muphra. 
tes- to the land of the Khatti and the Upper 
Western Sea (Gulf of Issus), from the bevinning of 
my reign to the end of the fifth year, jiave been 
conquered by my hand, and | have received tribute 
and taxes from them.’ A further campaign, which 
carried him to Lebanon, is not eallede as it 
was undertaken ina later year. Unfortunately, 
up to the present we know of this last-named 
campaign only incidentally through another in- 
seription which describes his hunting expeditions. 
Tiglath-pileser was also the first. Assyr. king who, 
besides the title ‘ King of the World’ (Sar basset) 
Which his predecessors had borne before him, 
assumed another title known to old Babylonian 
history, viz. ‘King of the Four Quarters of the 
World,’ and rightly, for he was the first to reach 
the Mediterranean Sea. With regard to his special 
campaigns, by far the most important was the war 
avainst the Mosks of Asia Minor (Meshech, Gn 102, 
Ezk 27'® 38°), who, 60 years before, had made ar 


*Lulimtu means fring.’ Probably by the Lullumi are meant 
the snountain races in general which were scattered round 
about, and formed, as it were, a ring from the Upper Euphrates 
to the little Zah, reaching to Mesopotamia and Assyria and even 
the frontiers of Babylonia. 
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incursion into North Mesopotamia and conquered 
the land of Kwnmukh (Commagene, on the farther 
bank of the Euphrates). The Kurkhi (Kurdi 2), 
who lived in the mountainous districts towards 
Armnenia, had also joined the Mosks as allies. 
The scene of the war lay between Commagene 
on the Euphrates and the Gordyan mountains on 
the Upper Tigris. We may conclude from their 
names that the tribes of these districts were all 
of Hittite and non-Semitic nationality. The 
names of two of the hostile kings conquered by 
Tiglath-pileser are of special interest, Jvui-Tishup 
son of Aali-Tishup, ait adi-Tishup son of Khatu- 
shar. ‘Tishup was the name of one of the Hittite 
gods. In the time of Ramses 1. we hear of a Hittite 
named Tar-Tishbu. Moreover, the old storm god 
of Armenia and Mitanni was called Tishupash ; 
and, finally, the same name for a god turns up again 
in Susa as Tishpak. Khatu-shar, too, is identical 
with Kheta-sar, by which name a Hittite foe of 
Ramses I. is called. Now Khatw was a divinity of 
the Hittite population seattered about from the 
west of Asia Muige to Elam. The names of the 
Lydian kings, Aly-attces and Sady-attes, which were 
formed like Kali-Tishup and Sadi-Tishup, prove 
this, for the god Attes, spelt in Aramaic in- 
scriptions ghuté (‘ny, -yares In ’Arap-yaris; -xerw in 
Aepxerw), cunnot be any other than the one which 
appears in Khatu-shar. 

orth of NKuminukh, Tiglath-pileser made tri- 
butary the land of Ahant-rabbat, so often men- 
tioncd in the cuneiform inscriptions (the preat 
Kheta-land of the Egyp. inscriptions), near Milid 
(Malatiyeh). This country (erroneously transcribed 
Khani-galbat by some Assyriologists) was the old 
mother-land of the Hittites. There was no longer, 
however, a preat [littite empire at the time of 
Tiglath-pileser, but the Aramwans had attempted 
to SaADNGh themselves in several places in the 
north of Syria and Mesopotamia. ivlath-pileser 
expelled them from the region between the 
Euphrates and Belikh, the original country of the 
Mitanni, and plundered their pasture - grounds 
which were situated along the farther bank of the 
Euphrates, the land of Sukhi (Shuah, Gn 25?; Job 
20, * Bildad the Shuhite’). Ile also conquered by 
force of arms the land of Musri in West Armenia, 
against which Shalmaneser I. had formerly waged 
war, and the Cappadocian district of Kumanu, 
which was in alliance with it. Thus he not only 
restored his kingdom to the size it had attained 
in the time of Shalmaneser £., but expanded it 
still farther, especially in the direction of Armenia; 
and by pushing forward towards North Syria and 
the ) ear eaten: mapped out the path for Assyr. 
expeditions in the future. The Bab. king Marduk- 
nadin-akhi (cf. above, p. 179°) suceeeded in robbing 
the Assyrians of the images of Ramman and his 
consort Shala which belonged to the (Mesopo- 
tamian?) town Ikallfti, but Tiglath-pileser in- 
flicted a signal defeat upon him in his own 
country. Amidst all these expeditious, architecture 
and the material welfare of the country were 
not neglected by Tiglath-pileser, who bestowed 
special attention upon the restoration of the old 
temple of the gods Anu and Rammiéin in the ancient 
capital Assur (cf. above, p. 180*). 

Tiglath-pileser was succeeded by his son Ashur- 
del-kala (* Assur is Lord of All’), who removed the 
royal residence from Kalakh to Nineveh. He 
married the daughter of the Bab. king Ramm{én- 
pal-idina, but evidently died without children, since 
his brother Samsi-Rammdn [/I, sueeceded him on 
the throne. We possess an earnest petition of the 
son of the latter, Hie NEE CAA? If., to the 
goddess Istar of Nineveh, in which he prays that 
he may be cured of an illness. After this (ec. 
1050) Assyria underwent a period of decline, 
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during which not even the names of the kings 
have been preserved. We only know of one of 
them, Assur-irbt (c. 9902), who set up an image 
of himself at the Gulf of Issus, and from whom 
the Aramieans took away the two fortresses on 
the Euphrates, 2iure (Pethor, Nu 225, Dt 23") and 
Mutkinu, which had been conquered in the time 
of ‘Tiglath-pileser 1. 

The powerful development of the Aramieans at 
this time is also clearly reflected in OT, in the 
hustory of David (see 2.8 10, where Hadadezer 
brings Aramenns from the other side of the 
Euphrates), The growth of the power of Israel 
under Saul, David, and Solomon forms a striking 
contrast to the decline of Assyria about B.C. 1000. 

Probably the immediate successor of this Assur- 
irbi was Vuklat-pal-arra (Tiglath-pileser) //. 
After him we have an accurate and genealogical 
list of kings, without any gaps at all. 

Tivlath-pileser 01. ¢. 970. 

Assur-dan IT, (son of above) c. B.c. 930-913. 
(Here the Lponym Canon begins). 

Raminan-nirfrt Il. (son of above) B.c. 912-891. 

‘Tuklat-Nindar I. (son of above) B.C. 890-835. 

Assur-nazir-pal 11. (son of above) B.C. 884-860. 

Under the last-named king a new period of 
development commenced for Assyria, Of the 
four predecessors cf Assur-nazir-pal, we only 
know that Ramman-nirfri if, waged sume wars 
avainst his Bab. contemporaries Samas-mudammik 
and the latter’s suceessor Nabu-sum-iskun ; and 
that ‘Tuklat-Nindar advanced to the sources of the 
Tigris, and threw his heart into the task of again 
reducing to subjection the mountainous districts 
in the north, a work which was continued by 
Assur-nagir-pal and Shalmaneser U. Lor the con- 
quests made by ‘Tiglath-pileser 1, after so much 
effort, had been lost again long ago. 

Assur-nazir-pal rebuilt Kalakh, and selected it 
for his royal residence in memory of lis great 
predecessor Shalmaneser 1, after whom he also 
named his son (Shalmaneser IL). [lis main ambi- 
tion was to annex the whole of Mesopotamia to 
Assyria, which he succeeded at any rate partially 
in accomplishing. ‘The little Araman principality 
Bit-Adini (which is called Ben?é-Eden 2 K 19", and 
is situated between the Euphrates and Belikh) 
offered strong resistance to the Assyrians, and 
Assyria only succeeded in getting the payment of 
a temporary tribute from it. Greater resulcs, 
however, were achieved among the mountam 
tribes on the east, between the lakes Van and 
Urmia, in the countries of Mannai (Minnf, Jer 51”, 
which certainly ought to be vocalised °32, near 
Ararat), Wirrur, and Zamuca, the last-mentioned 
being situated to the south of the lake of Urmia. 
In North Syria further opposition was experienced 
from the little states that had saa up on the 
wrecks of the Hittite empire, whose princes still 
bore Hittite names, though the populations were 
Canaanite. The most noteworthy of these was 
Karkhemis, where king Sangar reigned ; and next 
to that the land of Unki (‘Amk) or Khattin* on 
the Orontes, the capital of which was called 
Kunulna, and the king Lubarna. Both these 
territories were traversed by the Assyrians. ‘The 
Assyrians advanced right up to Lebanon and the 
coast of Phoonicia, so that the towns of ‘Tyre, 
Sidon, Gebal, Arvad, etc., were compelled to send 
valuable presents in order to induce the hostile 
forces to march away. The Bab. contemporary of 
Assur-ndzir-pal was Nabu-pal-idind. (See BABY- 
LONIA.) 

The reign of Assur-nfgir-pal’s son Sholmanu- 
asharid (Shalmaneser I1.), B.C. 859-825, marks a 
turning-point in Agsyr. history in several direc- 


* Written Pa-ti-in, but probably Khattin (the Hittite) is the 
right reading. 
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tions. Instead of being satisfied with merely 


sending threatening expeditions to exact a fresh 
payment of tribute, he introduced a systematic 
plan — afterwards always adopted — o eens 
governors over congucred territories, and = thus 
making them actual provinces and putting them 
under direct Assyr. control. Morcover, it was in 
his reign that the first contact. between Assyria 
and the kings of Isracl (Ahab and Jeli) took 
Hace, Lastly, it was his reign that saw the first 
hecanines of the Armenian empire under the 
kings Arimi and Sarduri (Siduri, or, more accur- 
ately, Sardwarri), whose successors gave Assyrin 
so inuch trouble, till they brought it to the brink 
of ruin. Tiglath-pileser 1. and Sargon were the 
first to succeed in breaking its power, and in 
helping Assyria forward to new development. 
The oldest Armenian inscriptions, which date 
from Sarduri 1, are written in Assyr. cuneiform 
characters and Semitic-Assyrian, while his sue- 
cessors omploy their own Armenian dialect (related 
to the Georgian), though they use the Assyr. 
method of writing as well. 

We are very fortunate in possessing pictorial 
representations of several events in the reign of 
Shaimaneser. These are to be found ehietly in 
the magnificent reliefs on the bronze doors of 
Balawat (Imeur-Bel), and also in the remarkable 
victures on the ‘Black Obelisk,’ as it is called. 
n five series and on four panels are to be seen 
ambassadors from Gurzan (on Lake Urinia), froin 
king Jahua (Jehu) of Israel, from the land of 
Musriin West Armenia, from Marduk-nal-uzur of 
Suchi, and from Karparunda of Khattin. Both 
monuments are in the British Museum. The in- 
scription on the series devoted to the land of 
Musri says: ‘Tribute from Musri. Camels with 
double lumps, oxen from the river Sakiya (or 
Irkia ?), a sis (kind of antelope), female elephants, 
and apes.’ ‘The words of the inscription are con- 
pened by the pictures, which actually contain 
double-humped camels, wild steers, an antelope, 
an elephant, and four apes. This land of Musri, 
which must be looked for neither in Afghanistan 
nor in India, but to the north-east of Cilicia, is 
mentioned in the Bible, 1 K 10%, according to 
which Solomon brought his horses from Mugrim 
and from Kw i (Cilicia), as the emended reading 
runs. Double-humped camels (Assyr. udrdti, from 
the Arin. w/du, Sansk. ustra) were to be found in 
different parts of Armenia, and Assur-nfizir-pal 
boasted, as did also Tiglath-pileser 1. and Tahut- 
mes IL, that he had Kcilled elephants in Mesopo- 
tamia. Shalmaneser made his way into the land 
of ‘Txbal (the biblical Tubal), which lies to the 
west of Malatfyeh, where he took possession of the 
silver, salt, and alabaster works which he found 
on the mountains, and took the opportunity of 
exacting tribute from the neighbouring Musri; 
then he invaded the land of Ku’i (on the Cilician 
coast), reaching the city of Tarzi, the well-known 
Tarsus, the birthplace of the apostle Paul. He 
advanced into Armenia as far as the sources of 
the Euphrates; then he proceeded eastward to 
Parsua, the motherland of the Persians, lying to 
the east of Lake Urmia, and southwards to 
Namar, which was formerly a Protectorate of 
Babylon, lying to the south of Lake Urmia. 
Ifis journeys were thus more extensive than those 
of any of lis predecessors. In Babylonia, in the 
ear B.C. 853, Nabu-pal-idinf. was overthrown by 
1isson Marduk-shum-idin4, whose brother Marduk- 
bel-usAti, however, raised a revolt against him. 
Thereupon Marduk-shum-idinf relinqnished to his 
brother the southern part of Babylonia, formerly 
known as the land of Kaldu* (or Imgi), at the same 


* The name existed at an earlier date in an older form, Kardu 
(whence Kardunias). The form Kasdu (Heb. Kasdim) is only 


time calling upon the king of Assyria for assist- 
ance. Shalmaneser attacked and killed the re- 
bellions brother of the Babylonian king, and 
naturally claimed an extension of frontier in 
return for his services, 

Of far greater interest for biblical history is 
the campaign of Shalmaneser against the town of 
Namath (Amattu or AmAtu) on the Orontes, and 
its allies, in B.C. 854, the sixth year of his reign. 
Shalmaneser had scarcely conquered (B.C. 856) 
and imprisoned one of his most stubborn op- 
ponents, king Akhuni of Bit-Adini (see above), 
when a powerful army came out to meet him near 
Karkar (on the line of march from Aleppo to 
Hamath) : 


Chariota. Horsemen. Foot. 

Bir-idri of Damascus 1200 1200 20,000 
frkhulini of Hamath 700 700 10,000 
Akhabbu of Sir’il . 2000 - 10,000 
Gui . . 3 . re et 600 

Musri i: ‘ . or oe 1,000 

Irkanat . ‘ : 10 a 10,000 
Matin-ba’al of Arvad : es a 200 
Usanat , ‘ A a 200 
Adunu-ba'al of Shiana 2 a 10,000 

Ba’sa (son of Rukhulb) of 

Aimmon . : . * < ene 1,000 
Camels. 


Gindibu the Arab ‘; ; ae 1,000 


A mere glance at this table shows that the three 
most important princes of this league were Bir. 
wre (Beahadad of Damascus, Jrkhudini of Namath, 
and Akhabbu of Siril. Besides these, two Phen. 
cities were prominent in supplying troops, Irkanat 
(probably = Arka, ‘pay Gn 10'7) and Shiana (or 
Siana, ‘po of Gn 10, which must be corrected to 
yo), Akhabbu of Siril is no other than hing Ahab 
of Israel, who chose Jezree] (the modern Zer’in) 
for his royal residence ; and who, in his last year 
(B.C. 854), before he went to the war against the 
Syrians, in which he lost his hfe, had undertaken 
the obligation of leading an army against the 
Assyrians. Shalmaneser’s victory over Damascus 
and Hamath does not seem to have been very 
permanent, since on two occasions, in k.C. 849 and 
$46, his annals vive an account of the repulse of 
the Syrians and their twelve allics. On the first 
occasion (B.C. 849), in all probability, the Israelites 
were present in the battle under the leadership, 
not of Ahab, but of his son Joram. Joram, how. 
ever, soon after was attacked by Benhadad, and 
Samaria was in a state of siege. ‘The Syrians 
withdrew only upon receiving information that a 
hostile force was marching against Damascus. 
The foes, however, were not Hittites and Musrites 
(2 K 78 «we. from the land of Musri in West 
Armenia), as the Syrians in their panic at first 
believed, but there is the highest probability that 
they were the Assyrians who, in the year 846, 
made anew expedition against Damascus. linally, 
in the year 842 Shalmaneser made a fresh attack 
on Syria, this time against Bir-idri’s (Benhadad’s) 
successor Khaza-ilu (Hazael), whom he defeated, 
and ultimately besieyed in Damascus. The sur- 
rounding country was devastated, and Shalmaneser 
took the opportunity of exacting tribute from 
Tyre, Sidon, and ‘ Jahua of the house of Omri.’ On 
the black obelisk already mentioned there are 
pe tures of the ambassadors of this same Jahua, 
ringing gifts, with the following inscription ; 
‘Tribute of Jalma, son of Khumri: silver, gold, a 
vessel of gold, a ladle of gold, golden drinking cups, 
golden buckets, tin (or dead), a staff for the king’s 
hand, and spear-shafts (budilkhdatt) I received.’ 
That this Jahua, in spite of the inaccuracy of the 
expression ‘son (i.e, according to the Assyr. use of 
the word, ‘of the dynasty’) of Omri,’ must be 
identified with Jehu of Israel, is a fact which does 
a dialectic variant. By this we see, at the same time, that the 


Heb. expression Ur-Kasdim had its origin long before the 
time of Shalm, 1. 
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not admit of the least donbt. Although at first a 
rood deal of difficulty was felt on account of the 
lites (Ahab B.c. 854, Jehu 842), the identification 
of Ahab with Akhabbu of Siril, and of Jahua 
with Jehu, must now be regarded as settled. The 
chronology of the period of the kings of Israel, as 
1s penerally adinitted, has been confused by Jater 
redactors, a fact which is clearly proved from the 
summary of the length of the retyns * alone. Now 
that the dates 854 and 842 have been absolutely 
fixed, we have obtained data of the highest value 
for restoring the original numbers in the text of 
the Bible (see below, under Tiglath-pileser IJ.). 

The great Shalmaneser U., who lost his life in 
a rebellion, was succeeded hy his son Samsv- 
Ramman LV. B.C. 824-812, who led expeditions 
against the Bab. kings Ba’u-akhi-idina and 
Marduk-balat-su-ikbi, and also against the land 
of Kaldu. Advancing into Media as far as the so- 
called ‘White Mountain,’ Elwend, near iEcbatana 
(Ilamadan), he sought to make the lands of 
Mannai and Parsua, to the north and east of 
Lake Urinia, secure against the ambition of the 
Armenian king Ispuinis, son of Sardu’arri I., who 
was eager tu conquer thein. 

llis son Ramman-nirdri ITT, (B.C. 811-783) sue- 
ceeded in advancing still farther into the heart 
of Media—right up to the Caspian Sea. He was 
very young when he came to the throne. In all 
probability his mother, the Bab. princess Sammue- 
ramaé (the Semiramis of Greek legend), held the 


regency for him at first. In Armenia, his power: 
rival Menuas, who lived at Turuspa (Thosp) on 


the Luke of Van, caused him much trouble, wrest- 
ing from the Assyrians several powerful vassal 
states, eg. Khani-rabbat (Melitenc) and Dayaini. 
It is to be regretted that the account of Ramman- 
nirari’s canpaigns against Syria and Palestine are 
so very scanty: ‘rom the upper part of the 
cuphrates to the land of Khatti (North Syria), 
Amurri (Coclesyria) to its farthest borders, 
Tyre, Sidon, the dand of Omri (Israel), Udunu 
(Iuidom), and Palastu (Philistia), right up to 
the preat western sea, T reduced to subjection 
and exacted tribute and imposts: I marched 
against the “land of asses” (Damascus), and 
shut up Marva, king of the land of asses (mdé 
tmiri-su), in his chief town Damascus. Dread of 
renowned Assur struck him to the earth: he 
clasped my feet and gave himself up... . His 
countless wealth and goods I seized in Damascus ; 
his residence in the inidst of his royal palace.’ 
The Agssyr. list of oflicers for the year 804 mentions 
an expedition to the town of Baali (arya at 
the foot of Hermon’), and for the year 797 one to 
Manzu {ti (may ??), which is evidently a town of 
the Israelites. Jn one of these years Ramman- 
nirari’s expedition against Damascus, Edom, and 
Philistia must have taken place. It happened 
either at the end of the reign of the Isr. king 
Jehoahaz, or at the commencement of the reign of 
his sueeessor Jonsh. According to the Bible, 
Benhadad son of Hazael was king of Damascus 
at the time. If this be so, Mari’a is only a title, 
like the Aramaic Mfiryf’, ‘ Lord,’ unless we see in 
Marva a brother of Lazael of whom nothing else 
is known. 

Under the successors of Ramman-nirari, Sial- 
maneser III, (B.C. 782-773), Assur-dan III, (B.C. 
772-755), and Assur-nirdrt JI. (B.c. 754-745), 
Assyria was always losing more territory to the 
Armenians. Armenia was ruled at this time by 


* From Rehoboam to the sixth year of Hezekiah there are 
260 years, While from Jeroboam 1. to Hoshea (conquest of Samaria) 
there are only 241. As a matter of fact, from the death of 
Solomon to b.c. 722 there are only 218 years. The mistake 
@rises with regard,to Pekah. Instead of Pekahiah 2 years, Pekah 
20 years, we ought simply to read Pekah 2 years. Pekahiah is 
only the fuller form of the name Pekah. 


the mighty kings Argistis (c. B.C. 780-760) and 
Sardu’arri ll. (b.c, 760-730), and ultimately all ‘the 
lands of Nwiri’ to the north of the Tigris, from 
Melitene to Lake Urmia, came into its possession. 

This period of deepest eclipse (whilst Israel 
flourished at the same time under Jeroboam 1.) 
was followed by an era of prosperity, which lasted 
for a long time without a feat under the usurper 
Polu or (to give him his official title) ‘Tuklat-pal- 
isharra WL, called in the Bible Yiglath-pileser 
(B.C. 745-727), who raised Assyria to a height 
unreached before, and imay therefore be called, 
and with much reason, the real founder of the 
great Assyrian monarchy (in its largest sense). 
For the first time in_ histor 'Tiglath - pileser 
brought Babylonia, where Neinsniieie (Nabo- 
nassar) reiyned from B.C. 747-732 and Nabu-nadin- 
zir from 8.C. 733-732, directly under the sway 
of the Assyr. sceptre. He also reconquered the 
territories that had been Jost to Armenia, and 
annexed to the Assyr. empire a great part of Syria, 
where before there had only been at the best of 
times some vassal states—never any properly 
constituted provinces. In Babylonia, inept 
pileser had next to deal with the Aramwan tribes 
on the frontiers of Babylon and Jlain, among 
whom the Pukfdu (Pekéd, Ezk 23%, Jer 507!) and 
Gambulu played the chief part, and to whom also 
belonzed the Nabatu,* who at IJater times 
emigrated to the north-west of Arabia. The in- 
stigators of this rebellion were probably the small 
states of the Kaldi, or Chaldwrans, in tho south 
and middle of Babylonia, The prime mover was 
w certain Ukinzir (Chinzeros) from Bit-Amukkan, 
who ultimately, in B.C. 731, succeeded in seizing 
the Bab. throne. Already after the defeat of the 
Arainwans in 745, Tiglath-pileser had assumed the 
title ‘King of Sumer and Akkad,’ but now, after 
his victory over Ukin-zir, he got himself crowned 
‘King of Babylon’ with great solenmity at the 
new-year festival of B.C. 728. 

In the year B.c. 744 Tiglath-pileser marched 
through the land of Nainri (sce above) right into 
the interior of Media to the Bikni mountains, to 
Demavend, that lics to the south of the Caspian 
Sea, in order to reassert Agsyr. influence, lich 
had been destroyed by the Armenians. He re- 
conguered also (B.C. 737) the provinces of Parsua 
and Bustus, that lie between Armenia and Media. 
In the North of Syria the Armenians had been 
driven out by Mati-el of Jakhan (also written 
Akhan), who was called, in accordance with his 
descent, Vrince of Bit-Agdsi.  Tiglath - pileser 
besieged him in his royal residence at Arpad 
(Tell ErfQd, north of Aleppo, the biblical Arpad), 
which, after three years’ resistance, fell into his 
hands in B.c. 740. He had previously (8.c. 743) 
repelled the Armenian army which tried to impede 
the siege of Arpad, and had defeated it in a de- 
cisive battle on the Upper Euphrates. 

Tiglath-pileser was now able for the first time to 
advance into the interior of Syria. In the year 
B.C. 738 he conquered the town of Kudlani 
(Calno, Is 10"), which lies to the north of Hamath, 
and overpowered ‘ Asriya’u of Jaudi.’ t Nineteen 
districts of Hamath fell before him and were 
captured, while Kullani, which was evidently the 
residence of Asriya’u, became the seat of an Assyr. 
governor. Thereupon all the independent kings 
of Syria who lived in the neighbouring regions 
(Kustaspi of Kummukh, Lagunnw of Damascus, 


*The Arabian Nabaydti mentioned in Assurbanipal's inscrip- 
tion are a totally different people. They are the Nebaioth of 
the OT. The Nabatu (Arab. 033), on the other hand, are the 
well-known Nabatwans. They were of Aramwan origin, a8 the 
Nabatwan inscriptions inform us. 

t Not Judah A}, but a country in the north of Syria 
(iN), a3 the Inscription of king Panammu of Sam’al makeg 
obvious. 
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Minikhimma of Samirina, Hiram of Tyre, Sibitti- 
b?il of Gebal, Urik of Kw, Pisiris of Carchemish, 
Ini-el of Hamath, Panainmu of Sam/’al, Tarkhulara 
of Gurgrum), and some also who lived in more re- 
mote districts, viz. the princes of Milid (Malatfyeh) 
and Tabal (Tubal), and a North-Arabian queen, 
Zabibi,* came to do homage to the great king. 
Another expedition to the West followed in the 
ear B.C, 734, which was spemally directed against 
*hilistia, where king Khanunu (Uanno) of Gaza 
was defeated. 

The main campaign against Damascus and 
Isracl, however, belongs to the years B.C. 733 and 
732. In Israel, Pekah (Assyr, Puhukhu) had just 
succeeded Menahem on the throne. Rezin (Ra- 
gunnu), king of Syria, was defeated. Daamascus 
was besieged (B.C. 733) und captured (B.C. 732). In 
Israel, Tiglath-pileser took a series of towns, In- 
cluding the whole land of Naphtali (2 K 15), and 
Vekah was compelled to pay a very considerable 
tribute. In the year h.¢. 73) he was murdered, and 
Hoshea (Assyr. Ausi’?’) was confirmed by Tiglath- 
pueser as king of Isracl. After the fall of Damascus 
(B.C. 732), which forthwith became the seat of an 
Assyr. governor, the following princes, Sanib of 
Ammon, Salamdn of JAloub, Mitinti of Ashkelon, 
Ja@ukhazi (i.e. Joahaz—fuller form of Alhaz) of 

udah, and Kaus-malak of dom, were compelled 
to pay tribute. Alias had some time previously 
ealled in Tiglath-pileser to protect him against 
Pekah and Rezin, who had robbed him of the 
harbour of Elath, The Arabian queen Samsi 
was alsu conquered by the Assyrians, who took the 
opportunity of advancing into the north of Arabia 
for the first time. ‘Thereupon certain Arab tribes, 
even the remote Sabwans, sent him rich pees 

The following synchronisms in Tiglath-pileser’s 
annals, which may be safely trusted, are of 
supreme Impultance for the chronology of Israel 
and Judah :— 


738 8b.C., Menahem of Israel. 
733-2. ,,  Vekah of Israel. 
732 » Ahwaz of Judah. 


731 (2) ,, Lloshea of Israel. 

To this it may be added that Rezin of Damascus, 
as is stated both in the Bible and in the inscriptions, 
was the contemporary of all these kings. 

If we accept 4.C. 854 as the last year of Ahab, 
B.C, 842 as the first year of Jehu, and B.C. 722 as 
the date of the destruction of Samaria, we may 
construct the chronology of Israel as follows :-— 

842 3.C., Ist year of Jehu, who reigned 28 years, 


8l4 ,, Ist year of Joahaz, fe aaa 
797 ,, Ist year of Joash, 16 ,, 
782, 16th year of Joash and 


Ist year of Jeroboam Ii, ,, 41 ,, 
41st year of 7 
Zechariah reigned 6 months. 


741) = ,,) Shalluin one month. 
Ist year of Menahem, a ee 
732 99 luth 39 99 bd 


Ist year of Pekah, 

2nd year of Pekah., 

Ist year of Hoshea, 

», 9th year of Hoshea and 
conquest of Samaria, 

There is room in this arrangement for only a two- 

years’ reign of Pekah. Eaactly the same things 

are related of Pekaliah as of Pekah, and the two 

names are virtually the same (see above). It is 

clear that the original text of the Bk. of Kings 

had only one Pekali (or Vekuahiah), who reigned 


* Probably she was the princess of the Bir'wans (for which 
we may, however, substitute Sab’wans, x35, not to be con- 
founded with the Sab’wans, 834), an Arabian tribe which is 
always mentioned first in the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser 
that speak of the tribute of the Arabians. (Mas'wans= xD, 
Temwans= XD'n, Sabwans= NI, Khayappwang="b'y, etc.) 


75 ae 
730, 
22 


99 9 9? 


The 
addition of Vekah’s twenty years to Pekahiah’s two 
was the work of a later cditor, and, as a result, 
all the synehronisms of Israel and Judah for tlis 


two years, between Menahem and Hoshea. 


period naturally fell into disorder. Instead of 
there being an irreconcilable antagonism between 
the Bible and the inscriptions in relation to 
chronology, the latter rather help us to corect 
an old error in the text of the Bible (not in the 
Biblo itself as the word of God—only in the text), 
while they have essentially continued the truth of 
the biblical narrative throughout. 

We have still to speak of a policy which Tiglath- 
plleser was the first to introduce, and which 
essentially contributed to the strengthening of the 
Assyrian empire. In forming new proviuces, he 
and his successors adopted the following plan. 
As the cuneiform inscriptions and the Books of 
Kings (e.g. 2 1 15 17°) relate, all sections of the 
population were transplanted into distant pro- 
vinces, and, conversely, the territories thus left 
empty were settled with other prisoners of war. 

‘nally, with regard to king Panammu_ of 
Samal, mentioned wbove in connexion with the 
year B.C. 738%, the Berlin Museum now possesses 
several inscriptions from  Zinjirli (south — of 
Mar‘ash, Assyr. J/arkasi) belonging to Panam- 
mu’s son Dir-Loheb (2293), which are written 
in old Phan. characters, and composed in a 
dialect which is a mixture of Can. and Aramaic. 
These inscriptions mention Tiglath-pileser,—the 
word being spelt in the same way as in the OT, 
novandan (it is also on one occasion spelt 7asndan) 
—calling hin wx yp, and on one occasion 
‘Lord of the four quarters of the earth’ a1? 
xpix yaa (Assyr. shar-hibrat-irbittt, king of the 
four quarters of the world), Panannin, son of 
Bir-gur, died in the cainp of Tiglath-pileser at 
Damascus B.C. 733 or 732, wherenpon Lir-Rokeb 
was appointed king of Sam’al by the Assyr. king. 
The imscriptions of Zinjirli relate that Bir-<dr, 
the grandfather of Bir-Rokeb, was murdered by a 


Nal Gola the Asriya’u mentioned in the 
annals of ‘Tiglath-pileser) from the neighbouring 


country of Ja’udi (m8), whereupon Panammu 
turned to Tiglath-pileser for protection. It seems 
that in previous tunes another Panammu, son of 
Karal, had ruled over Ja’udi (7%), one of whose 
inscriptions (in somewhat ancient writing) has 
lately been found. Both these Panamimm belonged 
to the dynusty of Gabbar, which in the time of Shal- 
maneser Il, was In possession of Sam’al, and whose 
kings were called 723 ‘299 (kings of Kabbar). ‘Lhe 
gods of Sam/’al and Ja’udi are Hadad-El, Rohkeb- 
Kl (who was also called ma bya=Lord of the 
House), Shemesh, and Reshep —- the last-named 
being a special god of J@udi. The name of the 
usurper Asriya’u (most probably—amny) points to 
an Israclitish descent. A usurper of Hamath in 
the time of Sargon was called sometimes J/l:2- 
bi‘di, sometimes Ja’u-bidi, which also points to his 
Isr. origin. The reductors of the Books of Kings 
appear to have possessed information about this 
Asriya’u of Ja’udi, since they evidently identified 
him with king Uzziah* of Judah, and in many 
places the name ay has been substituted in the 
text for my. Sam’al, too (=Northland), was not 
unknown to the Bible, for Nu 24% evidently ought 
to read: ‘A vessel (?) shall come from Sam/’al 
(oxowp) and boats from Kittim (Cyprus) which 
shall afflict Asshfr (not Assyria, but-=Asshurfm, 
Gn 25°, 28 2"), and shall atilict Eber; moreover, he 
himself also (==Ov of Bashan, ef. LXX) shal] come 
to destruction.” The whole passage refers to the 
attacks made by the populations of the Mediter. 

* Prophetic literature clearly shows that Uzziah was his only 
name, a8 also does the well-known old Heb. seal ‘of Shebany6d, 
servant of Uzziyd,’ wy Jay raw, 
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(Europe and Asia Minor) upon Syria and Egypt in 
the days of Ramses UI. 

Tiglath-pileser was followed by Shalman-asharid 
1v., the Shalmaneser of the Bible (B.C. 726-722), who 
was probably his son. As king of Babylon he was 
ealled Ulular (ilauleus), ae. She who was born in 
the month Klul” Immediately after his accession 
to the throue, before the year B.C. 727 was over 
(726 was the first oficial year of his reign), he 
conguered the Assyr. town Shabarain (Sepharvaim, 
2k 17%). In the year u.c. 724 he began to invest 
Samaria, which fell at the end of a three years’ 
sicge, in the fist month of the reign of lis suc- 
cessor Sargon, who took all the eredit for this 
achievement, as well as for the transportation of 
the ten tribes, without thinking of lis predecessor. 
The Bible account, however, very justly connects 
the name of Shalmaneser with the fall of the 
Northern Kingdom (B.C, 722). 

Isracl now, lke the kingdom of Damascus 
before, became an Assyr. province, Samaria being 
the seat of the governor, 

The zenith of Assyr. power was reached in the 
reign of the usurper Sargon * (Assyr. Sharru-ukin 
=the king has restored order’), B.C. 722-705, who 
is only once mentioned in the Bible (Is 207), in 
connexion with the taking of Ashdod, In the very 

ear that he entered upon his reign (‘at the 
anit of his reign,’ as the official expression 
runs), Bc. 722, he carried off the inhabitants of 
Samaria, 27,290 men, to the rivers Belikh and 
Khabor, the river of Gozan, and the cities of Media 
(2 1 178), settling Babylonian (Cuthiiites) and 
other colonists in the territories of the conquered 
city, 

sargon’s main pot ‘al ambition was the con- 
solidation of Babylonia, as well as the provinces of 
Assyria which bordered upon Armenia, and finally 
Syria. This ambition was realised by the final 
reduction of Armenia, whose king at that time 
was Rusa (or Ursa), the son of Irimenas, and also 
by the humiliation of the Mannmeans‘t (39 Jer 51°7), 
who were the most Pee allies Armenia 
wossessed, and of the Sagartwans  (Assyr. 
Aikirtu), an Kranian nomadie tribe which lived 
to the east of the Mannwans ; and finally by the 
war against Elam. ‘The last-nained state was 
henceforth the most dangerous foe the power of 
Assyria possessed, and was always in firm alliance 
with the small states of South Babylonia (the so- 
called Chaldwans), and above all with /it-yakin, 
The prince of Bit-yakin, Marduk-pal-idina, im- 
mediately after the death of Shalmaneser, had 
seized the throne of Dabylonia for himself. In B.c. 
721 Sargon, who had till then been occupied 
with other duties, marched against him and_ his 
ally Khumbanigas of Elam. The battle was inde- 
cisive; and Sargon had to march against the 
Armenians ; so that it was not till b.c. 710 that he 
was successful in defeating Marduk-pal-idina, 
and getting himself crowned king of Babylon (B.c. 
709-705). This Marduk-pal-idina is the Merodach- 
baladan of the Bible, whose embassy to Hezekiah, 
which is related in 2 K 20" a3 a supplement to 
Sennacherib’s eo eel belongs cither to B.C. 715 
(first year of Hezekiah’s reign) or to 703, in which 
year Merodach-baladun was king of Babylon a 
second time. 

Of Sargon’s other campaigns, those against 

“The Hebrew }\370 fs based upon a similar word in popular 
use, Sarganu (=‘ mighty’). 

_t In the year b.v. 745 a Manna:an governor Datukku is men- 
tioned in the aunals of Sargon, and in B.c. 713 a land of Bit- 
Daiukku between Man ae Tllip (in the west of Media). In 
Assyrian it is called Mat Bit-Daiukku, ‘Land of the Dynasty 
(louse of the Prince) of Daiukku.’ This Daiukku is evidently 
the Dejokes \Deioces) of Greek tradition, who, according to the 
later story, was the first king of Media. Gamir also (Gomer, Gn 


102) ig mentioned as having broken into Armenia even in the 
time of Sargon. 
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Syria, Palestine, and Arabia have special interest 
for the O'T student. The first, B.C. 720, was an 
expedition to suppress an insurrection which a 
certain LO-bi'di,* who is also called Iw’u-bi'di, had 
raised in Hamath. his Ud-bi'di had not only 
induced the Assyr. provinces of Arpad, Simyra, 
Damascus, and Samaria toe revolt, but had also 
formed an alliance with Khantinu (ilanno) of 
Gaza and Sibi (wo 2 WK o174, ie. Seve) of Hgypt. 
Probably Judah, where Ahaz was still on the 
throne, was also included in the alliance, since 
Sargon once calls himself (indeed before he speaks 
of Hamath at all) the ‘Conqueror of the remote 
land of Judah.’ The Egyp. army was, however, 
defeated at Rapiukhu (Raphia, south of Gaza), and 
Hanno found hiicalt in an Assyr. prison, while 
Ila-bi'di and his other allies were defeated and 
destroyed at Karkar (in the neighbourhood of 
Haumath). 

In the year 715 Sargon undertook a campaign 
into the interior of North Arabia ‘against the 
remote Arabians of the Desert, of whom the wise 
and learned knew nothing. The tribes of Thiamdd, 
ThAdid, Marsiman (Gn 25% owap, according to 
LXX Maocap, 1 Ch 4% Maceuan’), and petal 
(ayy, LXX Valpa) were conquered, and partially 
settled in Samaria. ‘Thereupon Pir'n (cf. cans Jos 
108, scarcely equivalent to Pharaoh) of Musur (the 
territory called Main-Mugran of the South Arabian 
inscriptions, in the north of the peninsula of 
Sinai’), queen Samsi of Aribi (a part of North 
Arabia), and the Sabrenn Itavamar (aexyn’ of the 
South Arabian inscriptions), ‘the kings of the sea- 
coast and the desert,’ brought rieh presents, among 
which were ‘sweet-smelling spices of the moun- 
tains’ (frankincense), gold, precious stones, horses, 
and camels, 

In the year B.¢. 711, the same year in which the 
North Syrian state Gurguin (capital town Markasi, 
modern Mar'ash) became an Assyr. province,t & 
certain Yamani, who is also called Yatna,f over- 
threw king Akhimiti of Ashdod. When the 
Assyrians despatched an expedition against Ash- 
dod (cf. 1s 20), VPhilistia (Pilistu), Judah (Ja‘ddu), 
Edom (Udumn), and Moab (M@ab), instead of 
sending their presents to Assur, sent them to king 
Pir’u of Musur, who has been already mentioned, 
because they trusted to him and to Arabia (Cush, 
Is 208 and often in the OT). Ashdod and Gath 
(Gimtu) were conquered and made into an Assyr. 
province, but Yamani fled to the ‘king of Miluki’ 
(north-west of Arabia, cf. Job 398 asa, parallel to 
agw). It is evidently the same Piru of Musur 
who is alluded to in a parallel passage which runs, 
‘He (Yamani) fled to the territory of Musur which 
belongs to the distriet of Milukh,’ the last phrase 
being added to distinguish this Musur from the 
Musur which is the equivalent of Exypt. 

Besides these campaigns of Sargon’s, which are 
of great importance for the study of the Bible, 
we may further mention that in B.c. 709 he 
Peseielcpicaants from seven Cyprian kings. An 
image of him, which is now in Berlin, was dis- 
covered on the island of Cyprus (see above, p. 178"). 

The new residence which Sargon built for him- 
self in Khorsabad (see above, p. 178>) was conse- 
crated in the year B.C. 707. In the year B.C. 705, 
however, he fell by the hand of an assassin, who 
was probably instigated by his own son Sennacherib. 
The latter, strangely enough, never mentions his 
father in his inseriptions. As far as the characte. 
of Sargon is concerned, it is sufliciently clear from 

* On this name, see above. Others read Hu-ubidiand Ja-ubi dh 
(or Nlia-ubidi) with much Jess probability. 

¢ Already, in B.c. 717, a similar fate had befallen the powerful 
town of Carchemish (cf. Is 109) Kummukh (Commagcene), too, 
came under the power of Assyria in R.0. 708. 


¢ Compare the Assyrian name for Cyprus, Jatnana, of which 
perhaps Jaman, Javan (lonia) is a parallel (dialectical) form, 
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his inscriptions that as ‘ Father of his country’ he 
deserves the praise of being called a ‘righteous and 
noble prince’ (cf. especially on this point the very 
instructive cylinder inscription which has been 
translated by Lyon). 

Sin-akhi-irba (“Sin multiply the brothers’), the 
biblical Sennacherib, reizned from B.C. 704-681. He 
it was who removed the royal residence from 
Kalakh back again to Nineveh, which, by exten- 
sive building operations, and at the expense of 
Babylon, which he destroyed in a very barbarous 
fashion, he elevated into the capital of the united 
empire of Assyria and Babylonia. The great 
palace, too, in the south-west of Kouyunjik deserves 
to be specially mentioned—the ‘peerless palace,’ 
which in later times the grandson of Sennacherib, 
Assurbanipal, gee snntled with buildings. Nor 
must we perro the great arsenal (Jit kutallt) at 
Nebi-yunus, which Esarhaddon extended, and the 
magnificent waterworks in the neighbourhood of 
Nineveh. 

The inost important political undertakings of 
Sennacherib were his wars against Klam and Baby- 
lonia on the one side, and his expeditions to the 
West on the other. The only other campaign worth 
mentioning was one against Cilicia (properly 
Khiladku, the mountainous district in the interior* 
of Cilicia) and Zadbud (the biblical Tubal), which 
probably belongs to the year B.c. 695. Probably 
it is this expedition that is referred to in the re- 
mark of Berosus, that Sennacherib, ‘after a severe 
strugvle conquered the Lonians who dwelt on the 
Yilician coast, and then [re]founded Tarsus.’ The 
Assyrians had also to deal with this district a 
second time in the days of Sennacherib, in the year 
u.c. 6SL; for at the moment when Sennacherib was 
murdered, the crown prince Esarhaddon was in 
Khani-rabbal (cast of Tabal) with his troops. 

In Babylunia, Merodach-baladan the Chaldee, 
who isso well known from the inscriptionsof Sargon, 
had ostablished himself once more upon the throne, 
having allied himself for this purpose with Kudur- 
nankhundi of Jélam and the Aramwan noimnad 
tribes. Sennacherib conquered Merodach-baladan 
and his allies, and placed a certain Bel-ibni on the 
throne of Babylon. After several vicissitudes, when 
the Elainites, as allies of Babylonia, always had a 
hand in the game (Merodach-baladan himself on 
one oceasion taking part in the struggle again), in 
B.C. 691 the bloody battle of Khaliélin, which 
ended unsuccessfully, or at any rate indccisively, for 
Sennacherib, was fought against the united armies 
of the Ihunites, Babylonians, Aramivans, Chal- 
divans, and certain districts of Media. The Median 
districts Anzan (also written Anshan), where the 
dynas‘ y of Cyrns originated, and IJllip, were now, 
as allies of lam, for the first time called after 
Parsua, the motherland of the later Persians. At 
last, in the year B.C. 689, Sennacherib succeeded in 
taking possession of Babylon, and in wreaking 
fearful vengeance upou it. It was levelled to the 
ground, and only rebuilt avain in later times under 
Sennacherib’s gentler and nobler-hearted son Esar- 
haddon. 

Sennacherib’s yvreat expedition to the West, 
which was undertaken in the year 701, began with 
the punishment of king Luh (Elulicus) of Sidon, 
who fled ‘into the sea,’ possibly to Cyprus or else 
to the island of ‘Tyre, which, if we are to trust our 
Greek sources of information, was besieged by the 
Assyr. king in vain. 

In Sidon a new king, Tubal (Ethobaal), was 
appointed, to whom Sarepta, Akko, and other 
Dene states were piven. Arvad and Gebal 


* Ku'i (mp 1 K 10%), on the other hand, is the Cilician coast- 
land, Khilakku probably occurs in the Bible, E7k 2711 75m Wx, 
Arvad and Khelak. Thus both names for Cilicla are found in 
the OT. 


(Byblus), however, like Ashdod of Philistia and 
the states bordering on Judaa, Amon, Moab, and 
dom, offered a voluntary tribute. The town of 
Ashkelon in Philistia, whose king Sidk4é (Zedekiah) 
refused to pay tribute, together with Joppa 
(YappQ) and other towns, were conquered and 
aed. The town of Ekron (AmkarrQna) 
Vantler its king Padi, who had subinitted to the 
Assyrians, over to Hezekiah (Ahazakiya'u) of 
Judah. Kkron and Judah called in to thei assist- 
ance the king of Musur (sce above) and the 
archers of the king of Milukh, but were defeated 
by Sennacherib at Eltekeh (Altaku). Sennacherib 
next besieged and conquered 46 fenced cities and 
villages of Judah, and carried off 200,150 of their 
inhabitants as prisoners, until at last he pitched 
his camp in Lachish (Assyr. Lakishu), the extreme 
south-western corner of Judah. Up to this 
point the passage in 2 K 18% agrees with the 
Assyr. narrative : ‘In the fourteenth year of king 
Hezekiah (B.c. 701) did Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, cone up against all the fenced cities of 
Judah, and took them.’ Then the Bible account 
goes on to say that Hezekiah sent a message of 
peace to Sennacherib at Luchish, and that Senna- 
cherib promised to abstain from further hostilities 
on the payment of 300 talents of silver and 30 
talents of gold (2 K 1838), In spite of this, as 
the biblical narrative continues (2K 18!7 to 19%), 
Sennacherib sent his chief officer with an army to 
invest Jerusalem, but was obliged to return to 
Assyria again without having effected his purpose. 
The main points of this record agree with Senna- 
cherib’s own account: ‘and Hezekiah himself Pshut 
up like a bird in a cave in Jerusalem (Ur-Salimuin), 
his royal city. I threw up entrenchments against 
him, and when any one came out of the gate of the 
city, 1 punished him. The cities that had been 
taken away from him 1 cut off from his land and 
gave them to the kings of Ashdod, Ekron (Vidi), 
und Gaza. In addition to his former assessiment 
(see above, ‘the 300 talents of silver and the 380 
talents of gold’), ladded other tribute, and exacted 
it from him. Dread of the preatness of my 
majesty overwhelmed HWezekiah; while the Be- 
dawin (? Assyr. amel Urbi) and his own special 
warriors, whom he had collected together to 
defend Jerusalem, rendered him no assistance (isu 
batlati). In addition to the 30 talents of gold and 
800 * talents of silver, precious stones, antimony t+ 
. dus daughters and women from his harem, 
male and female slaves, he sent his ambassadors 
after me, to bring to Nineveh an extra pift of 
tribute and an expression of his fealty.’ 

To a later period (this we must infer from 
the fact that mention is made of the Ethiopian 
king Tirhakah, called Tarka by Esarliaddon and 
Assurbanipal), belongs the account given in the 
Bible (2 KK 19°87). Itreally appears as if Seanacherib 
had undertaken, shortly before his death, an ex- 
pedition against the Arabians (ef. the inscriptions 
of Esarhaddon, and Werodotus W. 141), and had 
made use of the opportunity to march a second 
time ayainst Hezekiah as well. 

Shortly after this, on the 20th of Tebet 681 B.c., 
he was murdered by his own son, or, according to 
the account in 2 K 19%, by histwosons,!Adraminelech 
and Sharezer. The rebellion lasted till the 2nd of 
Adar, about a month and a half, because Esar- 
haddon, who had been appointed by Sennacherib 
to succeed him, was at that time absent in Annenia, 
whither the conspirators marched agamst him, 
only, however, to ire defeated. 

Kesarhaddon thereupon aseended the throne 


* The annual tribute of 800 talents of silver imposed on 
Hezchinh was thus increased by 600 talents. 

t Here follows an enumeration of a scries of other special 
presents. 
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amidst general rejoicing, on 18th of Adar 681 B.c., 
and set himself to the tusk of rebuilding the town 
of Babylon, towards which he had always shown 
special favour. 

Ashur-akhi-cdina (i.e.‘Asur give still a brother’), 
the Lsarhuddon of the Bible, reigned from B.¢. 
680-669. During his reign a grent danger 
threatened Assyria, on account of an invasion of 
the Cimmerians (Gimirrar; their land was called 
Gamir; see above, p. 187, note), who joined with 
the Medes and burst like a sterm upon aie country. 
These Cimmerians were Eraninn nomads, who, 
according to classical tradition, had originally 
come from the north coast of the Black Sea, and 
who had threatened even in the time of Sargon to 
cross the Caucasus into Armenia, There was a 
certain Dusanni of Sanarda (7159, Ob v.”), an 
Ispakai of Ishkiiza (aaex), a Median chief 
Mamitiarsu, and a Kastarit of Narkasst (the 
Karkasia of the inscriptions of Sargon) in Media, 
who, in conjunction with the Mannicans, and with 
Tiuspa, ign of the Ginirrat, threatened the east 
frontier of Assyria, and more especially Aishassz, 
which, since the time of Sargon, had been an 
Assyr. town, and which probably they were success- 
ful in taking.  Ashur-akhi-idina, however, ad- 
vanced into Media as far as Patus’arra (Hareo- 
xopets, Strabo xv. 3), ‘to the borders of the salt 
desert at the verge of the Bikni mountains’ (or 
Demavend). In the north-west he conquered the 
Cilicians, who had allied themselves with Ishkallu 
of Tabal, Muggallu of Milida, and the Kuzzurakai, 
enlisting Greek soldiers against them, as Berosus 
narrates, 

Ashur-akhi-idina’s chief successes, however, were 
inthe West. After he had conquered and beheaded 
(676) the king of Sidon, Abdi-Milkut, he besieged 
king Ba‘al in Zyre, and brought to a successful 
issue a very hazardous expedition to the remote 
land of Bdazu (na of Job 32%), in the interior of 
Arabia. He also Jed on two occasions (B.C. 
674 and 671) expeditions to Egypt against the 
Pharaoh Tirhakah. Ue conquered Memphis (B.C. 
671), and established over it an Assyr. vassal-king, 
Necho by name, ‘The Assyr. troops advanced as 
far as Thebes (NV1, 83), so that Tirhakah was com- 
pelled to flee into his Ethiopian motherland. 
Ashur-akhi-idina was the first Assyr. king able to 
assume the prond title ‘King of Assyria, Egypt, 
Paturisi (= Upper Egypt, cisns), and Kas (Nubia 
or Ethiopia).’ He boasted of the palaces he built, 
and especially of the great arsenal in Nebi-yunus, 
for the rebuilding of which, he tells us, 22 
kings (of whom 10 were princes of towns in 
Cyprus) were compelled to send materials: Ba‘al of 
Tyre, Manasseh (Minas) of Judah, Kausgabri of 
Kdom, Musur of Moab, and the kings of Ammon, 
Gaza, Ashkelon, kron, Ashdod, Gebal, and Arvad. 

Manasseh is also mentioned in the time of 
Assurbanipal, though only briefly, at the commence- 
inent of his reign (B.C. 668); and as the Bible 
account says that he reigned till 642, his trans- 
portation to Babylon, mentioned in the Books of 
Chronicles, must have taken place under Assur- 
banipal, and not under Esarhaddon. 

Exarhaddon was about to invade Fgypt a third 
time, in B.c. 669, when he was taken iJ] on the 
journey. He died on the 10th of Arahsamna 
(Marcheshvan) in the same year. 

His son and successor, A sstur-bani-pal (the Sarda- 
napalus of the Greeks, the Osnappar of the Bible, 
Ezr 4), p.c. 668-626, was marked out by Esar- 
haddon as heir to the throne with great solemnity 
on the 12th of Lyyar n.c. 669. After coming to the 
throne, he allowed his brother SamaS-sum-ukin 
(Sammughes, or Saosduchinos), in accordance with 
Esarhaddon’s wishes, to be crowned king of Babylon 
(in Iyyar B.C. 668). He was the last great king of 


Assyria. In his reign we clearly see the downfall 
of the Assyr. world-empire approachine. Assur- 
bani-pal had been educated from early youth in 
the arts and sciences of the Babylonians, and it 
is entirely owing to his literary tastes that we 
possess 80 many remains of old Bab. literature in 
new Assyr. copies (see above, p. 178"). He was a 
real Oriental despot, keeping his generals and 
armies busy in the provinces and along the 
frontiers, while he himself lived at home, with his 
wives, his sciences, and the service of his gods. 

One of the first of Assur-bani-pal’s  under- 
takings was directed against Eeypt. Tirhakah had 
regained possession of Memphis. The expedition, 
which had been broken off owine to the death of 
Esarhaddon, was resumed. ‘lirhakah was de- 
feated and pursued to Thebes, whence, however, 
as before, he escaped to Ethiopia. The smaller 
princes of the delta were enrolled as Assyr. 
vassal-kings. Some of them (such as Necho of 
Sais) who tried to throw off the Assyr. yoke, and 
called in Tirhakah to help them, were compelled to 
go in chains to Nineveh. Necho obtained favour 
with Assurbanipal again, and was reinvested with 
the rule of Sais.* Meanwhile Tirhakah had died, 
and his nephew Tandamani (Tanut-Amon), son of 
Sabako, conquered Thebes and On (Heliopolis), 
Assurbanipal marched against Egypt a second 
time, drove out the king of Kthiopia, and made 
Necho’s son Psamtik (Assyr. Pisamilku) Pharaoh 
nc. 663. Afterwards Psamtik, by the help of the 
Tonian and Carian troops which Gyges, king of the 
Lydians, had sent to him, succeeded in freeing 
himself from the control of Assyria. The Gyges, 
just mentioned (Assyr. Gfigu), requested help 
from Assurbanipal, when the Cimmerians (see 
wbove) invaded Lydia in n.C. 657. His son Ardys 
drove out the Cimmerians from Lydia, and after- 
wards conquered the whole of Asia Minor up to 
the river Halys, 

The might of Assyria spent itself, in the time of 
Assurbanipal, in the conflict with Babylonia and 
Flam, It was only after a furious struggle that 
Assurbanipal succeeded in defeating his insurree- 
tionary brother Samas-sum-ukin (who in B.C. 648 
threw himself, in despair on account of his defeat, 
into the flames of burning Babylon), and his allies 
the Elamites, and in conquering Susa B.C. 640, thus 
putting an end to the kingdom of Elam. Samas. 
sum-ukin’s other allies, the Chaldwans, the Baby- 
lonian Arameans, the kings of the West route 
Manasseh was amongst them) and of Arabia 
(specially of Kidru, ie. 717, and Nabayati, t.¢. niga) 
were also subdued. These contests, however, so 
weakened the resources of Assyria, that revolt 
following on revolt was the order of the day, especi- 
ally in the Mannwan and Median districts (between 
Armenia and Elam). Some expeditions against 
Akhsir, king of the Mannmans, against Biris- 
khadri, a Median, and against the sons of Gdgi 
(cf. Fzk 38 and 39, Gog and Magog, t.e. the land of 
Gog) and of Sakhi (the Sakes ?), could not keep back 
for many decades the storm that was even now 
beginning to rage. With regard to the attacks 
instigated by Tugdammi (cf. Lygdamis, captain of 
the Cimmerians, Strabo 1. 3. 21?) and Nis son 
Sanda-kshatra against Assyria, our information is 
based on dark hints contained in a prayer of 
Assurbanipal to Merodach, the god of the city of 
Babylon. Whether Assurbanipal reigned from 
B.C. 648-625 over Babylonia, under the name 
Kandalainu, known to us from contract-tablets 
and through Ptolemy, or whether this was the 


*The same thing also probably happencd in the case of 
Manasseh, only ata later time, when Assur-bani-pal was stayin 
in Babylon (instead of Nineveh), probably shortly ufter the deat 
of his rebellious brother Samas-sum-ukin (8.0, 648), whose ally 
Manasseh had been. 
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name of a rival king, cannot be definitely deter- 
mined. We only know that after the death of 
Assurhanipal, the Chaldwan Neabopolassar (Nabt- 
pal-ugzur), who was originally one of Assurbanipal's 
generals, obtained for himself the Bab. throne 
(B.C. 625-605). In Assyria itself Assurbanipal was 
succeeded by his son Asur-itil-wdani (the fuller form 
of which was Assur-itil-iAni-ukin), who ruled at 
least four years, and by his other son Sin-shar-ishkun 
(at least seven years), who was probably the Sarakus 
of Berosus, and hence the last king Assyria ever 
had. It was in his day that the swamping of 
anterior Asia, by the Sakian Scythians (imen- 
tioned in OT), the Umman-manda (or hordes of 
the Manda) of the Assyr. inscriptions, book place. 
This was only the prelude to theend. As anewly- 
discovered cylinder of the Bab. king Nabonidus 
relates, fifty-four years before the consecration of 
the temple of Sin in Harran, which had been 
destroyed by the Manda hordes, a Manda king, 
who was probably called Aibek,* working in con- 
junction, as the cylinder just: mentioned clearly 
proves, with Nabopolassar (Belesys), razed to the 
ground the famous ge capital, | Nineveh 
probably fell into the hands of the Medes in 
607, after a two years’ siege, since the comple- 
tion of the temple of Sin seems to belong to some- 
where about the third year of Nabonidus (553). 

Nahum’s prophecy was literally fulfilled, and the 
whole of Western Asia breathed freely again when 
the stronghold of their tyrants was demolished. 
The small remaining territory (since the Pharaoh 
Necho l. had taken away Palestine and Syria) was 
divided between the Seythians, to whom the Medes 
of classical tradition (Cyaxares) belonged, and the 
Babylonians, Mesopotamia falling to the latter. 
The names Assur and Nineveh survived, to a large 
extent, because of the lasting effects of the influence 
of the Assyr. empire in politics and culture alike. 
Even down to the Christian era this is proved by 
(among other reasons) the fact that the whole 
district of the Euphrates and Tigris (ineluding 
Babylonia) was called Assyria by the Greeks and 
Romans, and even to-day we call the science 
which has to do with the antiquities of both 
Assyrian and Babylonia, and which has thrown 
new light on many important passages in Holy 
Writ—Assyriology. 
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ASTAD (A ’Aorad, B 'Apyal, AV Sadas).—-1322 or 
3622 of his descendants are mentioned as returning 
with Zerubbabel (1 Es 51%), He is called Azgad 
(121%) in the can. books; and 1222 descendants are 
mentioned in the parallel list. in Ezr 2' (B 'Acyad, 
A ’AByd5), 2322 in Neh 7? (B 'Agyd6, 8 'Aordd, A 
Ayera6). He appears as Astuth (‘Aord@), 1 Es 8%, 
when a second detachment of 111 return under 
Kizra (= Evzr 8", B’Agrdd, A’ASyd0). Azad appears 
amony the leaders who sealed the covenant with 
Neh. (Neh 10% B "Acydé, A "Agydad). 

HL. St. J. PHACKERAY. 

ASTATH.—See ASTAD. 


ASTONIED, the past part. of the old verb 
astony, of which astonish is a later corruption,* is 
foun¢ only in OT, but there ten times, Iizr 084 
Job 178 18%, Is 52)4,+ Jer 14°, zk 417, Dn 374 419 5% 
RV retains ‘astonied’ (and even changes ‘aston- 
ished’ into ‘astonied’ at Ezk 3!5); bnt Amer, 
RV prefers ‘astonished,’ except Dn 5° where RV 
and Amer. RV give ‘perplexed’ (v3:/, the only 
occurrence). See ASTONISHED. J. HASTINGS, 


ASTONISHED.—This part. (the finite verb does 
not oceur) had undoubtedly more force when AV 
was made than it has now. Perhaps the verb 
astound, which started off later from the orig. 
astonien or astunien, has carried away some of its 
strength. ‘The orig. idea was to stun or stupefy 
as with a thunderbolt (Lat. extonare ‘to thunder’; 
ef. Milton, J/ist. of Britain, ‘Astonished and 
struck with superstition as with a planet’; and 
the Arguinent to Par. Lost, Bk. i., ‘Satan with his 
Angels lying on the burning lake, thunderstruck 
and astonished’); then to shock mentally, bewilder. 
The earliest occurrence of the part. seems to be in 
Coverdale’s Bible (1535) at Jer 2!, which was re- 
tained in AV, ‘Be a., O ye heavens, at this, and 
be horribly afraid.’ It 1s used 14 times in OT 
as tr. of ory, once (Job 26") of ron. In NT itis tr® 
of éexwAfoow 10 times (9 timesin Gosp., and always 
in ref. to Christ’s words, except Mk 7® of His 
works; once in Ac 13 ‘being a. at the teaching of 
the Lord’); of d&lornuc 6 times, of OauBéw and Od4uBos 


**The suffix wh is, in most other words, only added where 
the derivation js from a French verb ending in -t7, and forming 
its pres. part. in -issant; so that the addition of it in the 
present case is unauthorized and incorrect. It was probably 
added merely to give the word a fuller sound, and from some 
dislike to the forin astony, which was the form into which the 
M.E. astonten had passed.’—Skeat, Etymol. Dict.2 s.v. 

¢ In this great pasaaye (Is 5214) the edd. of AV subsequent to 
1638 have generally changed what Scrivener calle ‘the pathetic 
astonied’ into ‘the more commonplace astontshed.’ The Camb 
Bible restores it. 
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mepiexer once each,” RV retains ‘a. throughout 
OT, but in NT changes it into ‘amazed,’ when the 
Gr. is other than éxrdjcow. Astonishment is 
found only once in NT, Mk 5® ‘they were ae? 
with a great a.’ (UV Samazed with a great amaze- 
ment,’ Gr. ékoraocs) in ref. to the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter. But RV adds Mk 168 ‘trembling and 
a. had come upon them?’ (Gr. éxeraos, AV ‘they 
trembled and were amazed’). In O'T a. is more 
frequent. In Ps 60% ‘thou hast made us to drink 
the wine of a.’ (roy7n, RV ‘stayvering:’), the obs. 
hysical sense of stupefaction is conveyed. (CF. 
is 517 thou hast drunken the bowl of the cup of 
stagvering [same Heb.], and drained it.’) As tr® 
of any ‘a.’ freq. means an object of a., and always 
in a strong sense; esp, in Jer., as 25" ‘to make 
them a desolation, an a., an hissing, and a enrse.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
ASTROLOGIAN is the more accurate form, 
having the classical termin. -anus added to a class, 
root. But while the analogous form theologian 
held its ground, astrologer with the Eng. teri. -e7 
drove this aut. It is found in Dn 2%, AV 1611, 
and Camb, Bible, but is replaced by astrologer in 
nearly all mod. editions. . HASTINGS. 


ASTRONOMY AND ASTROLOGY. — Heavenly 
bodies, in Genesis, are called ‘lights’ or ‘ bodies 
giving light’ (aan, pl. nox ma’ér, medroth). Dill- 
mann (Genesis) remarks that in no other work (of 
creation) is the object of their creation so fully 
indicated, and asks whether a silent contrast to 
heathen superstition, which was attached to the 
stars, may not Jie therein, The object of the 
heavenly bodies is stated to be ‘to divide between 
the day and the night,’ and ‘ for signs, for seasons, 
and fur days and years,’ and it is for this purpose 
that they are fixed (lit. ‘given,’ enk jan, ‘and he 
[God] gave them’) in the firmament. The whole 
account of the creation and placing of the heavenly 
bodies is, in fact, based on the old yeocentric view 
of the ancient astronomers, which mainly prevailed 
until the birth of modern astronomy. The account 
as given in Gu, however, is correct for the time 
at which it was written, and suited the needs of 
the people to whom it was addressed. The 
heavenly bodies were among the great marvels of 
the creative power of God, and they are taken 
purely and sinply from the point of view of what 
they are for us, and the effect they have upon our 
minds, regardless of any preconceived or acquired 
scientific ideas and theories that we may possess. 

Not less than the Hebrews did the Babylonians 
and Assyrians regard the heavenly bodies as for 
signs and seasons, days and years; and this view 
Was associated with their usual heathen ideas that 
the heavenly bodies were divinities. ‘The following 
translation of the portion of the Bab. creation 
story, corresponding with Gn 1, will form a basis 
of comparison with the two accounts :— 

“He (Merodach) formed the stations of the great gods— 

stars were their likancss ; he caused the dumasi } to be set: 

he SEN the ycar; he outlined the forms (of the constella- 
ons {); 

he cain three stars t to be assigned to each of the 12 montha; 

from the day of the yeur § he formed the figures ; 

he caused the station of Jupiter || to be founded to make known 


their limits, 
that an error might not be made, that none might sin. 


tt ~ 


* Resides tZicrnus (Jth 1116 13)7 151, Sir 48)8, 1 Mac 1622) and 
Ba uBiw (Wis 173, 1 Mac on the Apocr. gives ‘a.’ astra of rapacce 
bee 147), wrote (Jth 1611), ixwayoow (Wis 134), and xararAqeow 
2 Mac 824), thereby showing more clearly the force of the 
Eng. word. 

t The dumagsi were seven jn number, and seem to have been 
constellations, among thein being Arcitenene. 

t Or, possibly, constellations. 

§ Apparently = new year’s day. 

|| So pense The original word is Nibiru, regarded by Fried. 
Delitzsch fn 1885 as heing=Heb. YD ma’abhar, ‘place of 
passing,’ here =‘ zodiac.’ 


He set with him the station of Bel and Fa; 

he opened then creat gates on both sides, 

the bolt he made strong on the left and the right— 

in its middle-point the zenith. 

lle caused Nannaru (the moon) to shine, (and) he ruled the 
myeht, 

he designated him also as the thing of the nicht, to make known 
the time. 

Monthly, without failing, he enclosed (him) in a ring, 

at the beginning of the mouth to shine in the evening, 

the horns proclaiming to make known the division (of time)— 

on the seventh day with a (half)-ring.’ 


At this point the text is mutilated ; but after the 
placing of the moon, the chief god of the Babylonians 
is represented as turning his attention to the sun, 
and ‘when the sun arrived on the horizon of 
heaven,’ he scems to have addressed and directed 
him as to his course. Tmperfcect as the Bab. text 
here is, it is nevertheless easy to sce that it is the 
account of a nation who knew much more of 
astronomy, on the whole, than the Hehrews. This 
is, in fact, indicated by the large number of tablets 
from Babylonia and Assyria referring to astrolory 
that have been found, as well as those referring to 
astronomy proper, in which the stars and plancts 
are cnumerated and classified, and their positions 
sometimes deseribed. Catalocues of these works 
were made, and explanations how to use them were 
given. References, not only to stars, but also to 
comets, are found, but they are comparatively rare. 


The Hebrews, in OT, do not scem to have looked on the stars 
from an astronomical or astrolovieal point of view, but rather ag 
signs placed in the heavens, ony of their most important fune- 
tions being to show the power of the Almighty. Thus we are 
told that He ereated them (Gn 116 Job 99, Ps 83 etc.), 
counts them, names thein (Ps 1474), and has the whole of them 
in His power (Job 97), To the horrors of His judgment-day it 
belongs that the stara lose their brightness (Is 1810, zk 327, 
Lk 2125, Jn 320, Rev 812), fall from heaven like withered leaves 
(13 344—tho stars are here culled ‘all the host of heaven’),—a 
simile in all probability derived fromm the observation of falling 
or ‘shooting’ stars, just as the reference, in Jude v.15, to 
‘wandering stars’ possibly derived its origin from the cometa 
which came to excite the wonder and terror of the world. In 
the expression ‘courses’ of the stars (Jg 520) it is the planets 
that are referred to. The distance of the stars from the earth 
scems to have struck the nations of the ancie: | world, hence 
the mention of the stars in Job 2212, cf. also Jy 1418. The com- 
parison of their brightness is made in 1 Co 1641, and their 
great number referred to in He 112, 


The stars are, a3 a rule, indicated by the usual 
word az\0 kékab, Arab. kawkub, Syr. kewwkebd, 
Eth. kawkab and kokab, Assyr. kakkabu. One of 
the poctic expressions for ‘stars’ is 772 ‘323 ‘ stars 
of the morning,’ an expression applied apparently 
to the angels (Job 387); and the words ‘ morning 
star’ could also be applied to a man who was con- 
sidered to be great, like the high pricst Simon 
(Sir 50°); to a thing greatly to be desired, as 
‘salvation’ (2 P 1) and ‘heavenly plory’ (Rev 2”) ; 
and, finally, to Christ Himself (Rev 22"). 

The date at which the stars were divided into 
constellations is very remote, and there is consider- 
able uncertainty as to the approximate period and 
the people with whom this division had its origin. 
In all probability, however, it is due to the Chal- 
diweans, who seem to have had it from the Ak- 
kadians, most of the names of the signs of the 
zodiac and constellations being written in the non- 
Sem, dialect of ancient Babylon. The Hebrews, in 
their turn, may have obtained their knowledge of 
the constellations from the Chaldseans, but we have 
no real evidence of the fact. 

The well-known constellation of the Great Bear, 
wy ‘dsh (Job 9°) or wy ‘ayish (fem. Job 38%),* is 
said to be connected with na'sh ‘a bier,’ the name 
of that constellation in Arabic. The ‘sons’ of 
"Aywsh (wy) are spoken of in Job 3894, and are 
regarded as the three stars in the tail of the bear, 
au parallel to the Arab. expression banat na'sh 
‘the daughters of the bier,’ which means the 


* For ‘the bear’ of the RV the AV has ‘ Arcturus.’ 
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same thing. ‘The Arab. legend connected with the 


constellation of the Great Bear is as follows :—— 
Na’sh having been killed by Gedi (the pole star), 


the children of Na‘sh (the sons in front with the body 


of thar father, the daughter behind with the nurse, 
who carries a child in her arms) go round nightly 
seeking the murderer, with the hope of avenging 
their father’s death, Canopus (Arab. Suhél), how- 
ever, Wishes to go to the han of Gedi, but, having 


set out too late, finds himself always foiled, not 


being able to reach his point in time to prevent the 
approaching catastrophe. Whether some legend 
similar to this was attached to the constellation 


by the ancient Hebrews is uncertain, and, whilst 


admitting a likeness in the Heb. and Arab. names, 
the dilferences in their forms must, nevertheless, 
not be forgotten. fried. Delitzsch points out that 


the Heb. wy elsewhere (Job 4” ete.) means ‘a 


moth,’ and that a star bearing that name (sdsu 
‘ moth ’) seems to have been known to the Assyro- 
Babylonians (IVA/ ii. 49,64). M. A. Stern (in the 
Jud. Zeitschr, 1866) regards this constcllation as 
the Pleiades, 

Another constellation mentioned is Orion, in Heb. 


c2 (Job 9° 38%, Am 54), pl. ode (Is 13").* The 


word means, literally, ‘the fool,’ or ‘impious one,’ 
corresponding with Arab, jubbdr, Syr. gabbard,t 
Chald. niphia ‘the giant,’ the name given to this 
constellation by the Semites of old because regarded 
as the figure of a man--probably one of the larger 
male figures seen on those Bab, boundary-stones 
which show figures of the constellations. Gesenius 
suggests that they (the Hebrews, ete.) seem to 
have looked on this constellation as the figure of 
animpions giant bound in the sky, whence Job 
383 § Canst thou loose the bands of Orion?’ The 
plural in [gs 13° ‘constellations,’ means, literally, 
‘the Orions ’—the giant constcllations of the sky, 
prominent by their brightness. A very ingenious 
suggestion is that quoted in the Chronicon Pas- 
chale, Cedrenus, John of Antioch, and others, 
from Pers. sources, that Chesil or Orion is the 
impious giant Nimrod chained to the heavens. 
This, however, is late, and probably has no solid 
basis ag its orivin. 

The well-known passage in Job (9°) supplies us 
also with the cana for the Pleiades, ana kimah, 
Syr. kima, Arab. thurayyd, words meaning ‘heap,’ 
‘cluster,’ ‘plenty,’ ‘multitude,’ from the seven 
larger stars and the smaller ones closely grouped 
therewith. The Arabs also call the Pleiades 
an-najym ‘the star,’ or ‘cluster’ par excellence, 
said to be so named on account of their monthly 
conjunction with the moon, by which they served 
to measure time, and thus rule the calendar. 
In Job 38°, ap9 niyo, ‘the cluster (AV ‘sweet 
influences’) of the Pleiades’ is mentioned, corre- 
sponding with the Arab. ‘akd ath-thurayya. The 

abbis (see R. David Kimchi in his Lexicon) 
thought that the ‘bands of the Pleiades’ referred 
to their influence upon vegetation, /imdA having 
great cold, and binding up the fruit, though R. 
Isaac described the influence of the Pleia es as 
being the reverse of this, ripening the fruits. In 
the Pers. poets (Sadi, Ilafiz, ete.) these stars 
are reyarded as a brilliant rosette with a central 
star, ele. 

The popular name used by Luther, ‘die Glucke,’ 
s.¢. ‘the clucking hen,’ reminds one of the English 
name ‘hen and chickens,’ and the French pousst- 
niére, O.V. pulsinicre. The appearance of the 
constellation of the Pleiades being conventionally 
that of a large star surrounded by several smaller 


* The LXX has "Eewipos in Job 99; ’Qpey in Job 8881. The 
LXX of Amos 68 differs entirely from the received text of 
the Heb. 

¢ Also called in Syr. ‘tytttha, a word which is sald also to mean 
Aldebaran, Capella, and the Pleiades. 


ones, was likened to a brood-hen with her chickens 
under her wings, hence this name; and for this 
reason the Pleiades were also supposed to be the 
same as Succoth-benoth, which is rendered by R. 
David Kimchi ‘hen (with) chickens.’ This name 
for the Pleiades, which occurs in the Targ. to Job, 
is suid also to be usual with the Arabs. Whether 
the Hebrews of ancient times had also this idea, is 
uncertain, and seems to be improbable. It is to be 
noted that Iried. Delitzsch denies the meaning 
‘star-cluster’ for this constellation, and connects 
am’) kimeth with the Assyr. kimtu ‘family,’ ex- 
plaining it as the ‘family of stars,’—-an etymology 
which docs not invalidate, as will be seen, the 
popular legends concerning it. 

ng wn ‘the fleeing serpent,’ or ‘swift serpent’ 
(Job 26'3), has been regarded as the sign of the 
dragon, between the Great and the Little Bear; 
but this identification is very uncertain. It would 
seem, however, to be something connected with 
the sky, as is indicated by the first part of the 
verse; ‘ Ky his spirit are the heavens garnished ’ 
(RV), or, ‘ beauty’ (m). 

The sign of the ‘wins (Castor and Pollux, AV; 
The Twin Brothers, RV; Gr. Acéoxovpot), is men- 
tioned as the name of a ship in Ac 28!),* 

The word nny mazzdréth (a plural form, Job 
3857), is, with common consent, regarded as signi- 
fying ‘the siens’ of the zodiac, which come forth 
‘in their season,’ and, as is implied, could not be 
led forth by aman. In 2 K 23° occurs the word 
nidve mazealéth, translated ‘planets’ in the AV 
and RV, with the marginal reading ‘ twelve signs’ 
of tho zodiac. This word is compared by Jensen 
and others with the Assyr. manzalti, WAI 
lii, 59. 35, a comparison which is not without its 
difliculties, as, if correct, it would imply complete 
ignorance of the root of the Assyr. word on the part 
of the Heb. scribes, manzaltt being for manzazti,t 
by a common law of interchange between z and /— 
ignorance which would not, however, be altozether 
inexcusable, as the Chaldee form is xb mazaci- 
layd, and, though unprovided with the feminine 
ending, would present the same root, the individual 
signs being 5:9, mazzd/. The Chaldee forms them- 
selves, however, seem rather to increase the diffi- 
culty of connecting mio) with the Assyr, manzelti. 

That expression in Job 9° which accompanies the 
names of the constellations, namely, jen ‘10 
hadré témin, ‘the chambers of the south’ 
(=Arab. akhddir aljaniib or mukhddi' al-janiib), 
is one vf peculiar interest. Cesenius would render 
it ‘the most remote southern regions’; butit seems 
better to regard it as meaning ‘the southern con- 
stellations,’ some of which, in all probability, re- 
relay pictorially ‘chambers,’ from which 

eathen (divine) creatures looked out, similar to 
the reliefs representing the constellations on the 
Bab. boundary-stones. Should this explanation 
be correct, ‘the chambers of the south’ would be 
in contradistinction to mazzaroth or mazzaloth 
‘the constellations’ (of the north), but the un- 
certainty of the exact signification of the two 
expressions makes every attempt at explanation 
unsatisfactory. A point to be noted is that an 
Arab. translation of Job 9° mentions ‘ the heart of 
the south,’ a name of Suhel or Canopus, the princi- 
pal star in the constellation of the Ship (Delitzsch, 
Job, 2nd ed. p. 128 n.), which marks, by its rising, 


*The Bab. names of the signs of the zodiac were (about 
B.0. 500) as follows: The Workman=the Ram; Mulw and the 
Bull of HWeaven—Taurus; Sib-zi-anna, and the Great Twing= 
Gemini ; Allul=Cancer ; the Great Dog = Leo; the Ear of Corn= 
Virgo; Zibantt = Libra; the Scorpion = Scorpius; Papileag= 
Arcitenens ; the Fish-goat.=Caper ; Gula= Amphora ; the Water. 
channel and the Tailu= Pisces. There were alyo many other 
constellations, the number of which is uncertain, 

! The changes would be manzazti, manzarti, manzalti, maz- 
zaltr. 
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the season in which the fruit becomes ripe through 
the increase of the heat. The ‘ heart of the south’ 
would secm to go with aud explain the ‘chambers 
of the south.’ 

Venus is apparently mentioned (Is 147) under 
the name $$a Aélél, ‘the shining one,’ with the 
addition wy-]2 ‘son of the morning,’ te. Lucifer, 
the day-star, a name of Venus as the morning 
star, to which the king of Babylon is, in’ this 
passage, compared. This Heb. word agrees m 
MeAnAnYg Sah that used for Venus in Arab., 
namely, zuharah ‘splendid (star),’ and is from the 
same root as the Assyr, élélu ‘to be bright.’ Strange 
to say, however, no Assyr. name for Venus from this 
root has been as yet found, the word generally 
quoted, mustidilu, being a ghost-word, due to a 
faulty copy.* As the Assyrians knew, from the 
earHest tines, that Venus as a morning and as an 
evening star was the same, it is beouante that the 
Hebrews were aware of the fact also.t 

In Ai 5°85, where it is said, ‘Yea, ye have 
borne Siccuth your king, and Chiun your images, 
the star of your god, which ye made to yourselves’ 
(RV), there is hardly any doubt that Chiun (jv 
kiyytin) is the Assyr. A@dawanu (or, as read by some, 
kacwanu), the planct Saturn, which was known to 
the Bab. and Assyr. under that naine, preserved in 
Arab. under the form Aaiwdn, and in the Peshitta 
as kaiwdind, aud of which the ‘Pawbday of the LAX 
ix supposed to be a corruption. The pointing of 
the iets forin is regarded by Schrader as incorrect, 
nnd he therefore writes, upon the model of the 
Arab., ete., vp kéwin.t Chiun or Kéwiin does not 
properly belong to Leb. astronomy, but it probably 
vives us the name of the planet Saturn among the 
Hebrews, who seem to have worshipped him under 
the form of the star which represented him. 

Mention of the sun is common, but the passayes 
in Which it is referred to are rather general than 
truly astronomical, It is used to indicate the time 
of the day, as ‘when the sun went down?’ (Gn 
15'7), ‘till the sun be hot’ (Neh 7°); comparison, as 
‘clear as the sun’ (Ca 6"), ete. ete. In the 
account of the Creation it is called the ‘ greater’ of 
the ‘two great lights’ (Gn 1/8), made ‘to rule the 
day,’ and set in the firmament of the heaven ‘to 
vive light upon the earth,’ and, with the lesser 
light, ‘to divide the licht from the darkness’ 
(vv.1619)) ‘The sun would also be included among 
the lights in the firmament of the heaven in v.\, 
which were ‘for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years.’ It will be seen from this that the 
astronomical ideas of the Hebrews with regard to 
the sun were strictly those of an observer on the 
surface of the earth, and were based upon the 
strictly practical view of its value in the matters 
of everyday life-—-in fact, they were the ideas 
generally held by the people of that and succeeding 
ages until the birth of modern astronomy. If we 
had the Bab. aecount of the Creation complete, we 
should in all probability find therein views em- 
bodying those in the first chap. of Genesis. What 
inay be regarded as a poetical astronomical view 
of the sun in his course is that contained in Ps 
19*® where the ‘tabernacle of the sun’ is men- 
tioned, and he is compared to ‘a bridegroom coniing 
out of his chamber,’ and ‘rejoicing as a strong 


* The Assyr. word for the planet Venus is generally read Dilbat, 
more correctly Delebat (Asdiger), explained as Nabat kakkabu 
‘the star Nabat,’ or ‘(she who) vroclaims.’ 

t It is to bo noted that the Heb. word Aélél is masc., and in 
this resembles Heosphoros CE but the name in Assyr., 
Arab., etc., isfem. The name Lucifer, applied to Satan, is due 
fo Hieronymus and the Fathers of the Church, and apparently 
had its origin in the legend of the fall of the angels, introduced 
into the works of Bishop Avitus, the poet Cedmon, and Milton 
in Par. Lost (cf. Lk 1018, Rev 127%.), 

t Schrader reads in the same passage Sakkath for Siccuth, and 
compares this word with the cuneiform Sak-kut, one of the 
names of the god Ninip, worshipped of old in Babylonia. 
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man to run his course.’ This poetical description 
of the sun, however, reminds one of those Bab, 
eylinder-scals on which the sun-god is represented 
as a inan, from whom rays of light stream forth so 
dazzling that the divine attendants who open the 
doors which enclose him are obliged to look the 
other way whilst performing this duty.* The 
going forth of the snn ‘from the end of heaven,’ 
and the ‘circuit unto the ends of it’ (v.8), refer, 
naturally, to the daily journey of the sun, which, 
as it would scem from this passage, had been 
noticed to be a curved conrse in the heavens. As 
with the Babylonians and Assyrians, the sun was 
used to mark the points of the compass, east being 
‘the rising sun,’ west ‘the setting sun,’ ete. The 
indication of the different parts of the day from 
the position of the sun was, no doubt, from actual 
observation, the use of suu-dials (see below) not 
being by any means common in the ancient East. 
For further information see SUN, 

There is no express mention of eclipses in the 
Bible, but certain expressions, such as ‘I will canse 
the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the 
earth in the clear day’ (Ain 8%), have been 
regarded as referring to something of the kind. In 
the case of the above quotation, the fact that noon 
is mentioned in connexion with the sun going 
down might well refer to an echpse ; but in the 
case of Mie 3°, Zee 145, Joel 2! 3, which were 
formerly taken to refer to eclipses, this can hardly 
be the reference, as the phenomena accompanyimyg 
the obscuration of the sun and the moon do not 
favour that view. So also the passing reference in 
Jer 15® Sher sun is gone down while it was yet 
day,’ can only imean that ‘ good fortune has ceased 
for her.’ Reference to an cclipse has been seen 
also in 2 K 20", Is 388, where the shadow going 
back ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz is spoken of ; 
but real observation under natural conditions 
would be necessary before aceepting this as being 
conclusive or even probable. ‘This supposed eclipse 
has been fduntitled with an annular eclipse of the 
sun in 689 B.C. (Bosanquet in the Trans. Soc. Bibl, 
Archwology, vol. iii. p. 31 ff., vol. v. p. 261, ete.) 
The same writer also understands zk 30! 327 5 to 
refer to the total eclipse of the sun in B.C. 556; 
but there is the same objection to this as to the 
supposed references in Micah, Zech., and Joel. 

The Mebrews had more than one word for the 
moon (sce Moon), serviny to designate the luminary 
in a general sense, when full, and when new. The 
apparent motions of the moon were well known to 
the Hebrews, as it was by that heavenly body that. 
their festivals were fixed; and it has a spccial 
importance, because the Heb. year, like that of the 
Babylonians, was lunar, and was used to fix ‘signs 
and seasous’ more, Deh than any other 
heavenly body. The moon played a part just as 
important in Bab. astronomy, for there was not 
only a large series of forecasts connected with its 
movements, but it was also used, as with the 
Uebrews, to determine the beginning of the month, 
and thus to fix the dates of the varions festivals, 
ete. (FESTIVALS). The Heb. idea of the moon as 
‘the lesser light to rule the night,’ finds its echo in 
the Bab. account of the creation of the heavenly 
bodies (translated above), in which she is described 
as the ruler of the night, the indicator of the 
beginning of the month, and apparently (by her 
chanyes) the divider of the month into weeks. It 
is not unlikely that the Hebrews learned these 
astronomical uses of our satellite from the Baby- 
lonians, probably at some early period, and also 
during the Captivity, by which time Bab. 


* A very poetical hymn to the sun-god, from Borsippa, 
describes him when going to rest, and specks of the greetings of 
the bolts and the satisfaction of the door of heaven on his arrival 
at the end of his daily journey. 
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astronomy had made great progress. Eclipses of 
the moon seem not to be referred to in the Bible. 
In all probability most of the nations of the 
ancient Ikast had, like the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, professional astrologers, by whom the 
stars were consulted, horoscopes drawn, and lucky 
days predicted, for such as wished to know what 
the future had in store for thein, so that they 
might ‘know the ordinances of heaven,’ and their 
‘dominion in the earth’ (Job 33). The Hebrews, 
however, scem to have been less of astrologers than 
the nations around, for the prophet Jeremiah (10?) 
exhorts them not to learn the way of the nations, 
and not to be dismayed at the signs of heaven, for 
the nations were dismayed at them, implying that 
the Hebrews, at least at that time, did not imitate 
‘the nations’ in the matter of astrology to any 
great extent, though there was, in truth, a tendency 
todoso. The antiquity and reality of the belief 
in the influences of the stars in the ancient East is 
well brought home to us in Deborah’s triumphal 
song, where she says ‘the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera’ (Jg 5”), which, though only 
a poetical figure, is suthciently characteristic. 
Older, however, than the above, are the many 
tablets of the Babylonians and Assyrians referring 
to forecasts. Through a long series of years, prob- 
ably extending into four millenniums, these nations 
seem to have carried on observations, which they 
quoted, with the omens derived from current 
events, for future reference. Again and ayain, 
moreover, we meet with communications which 
assed between the Assyr. kings and the astrologers, 
in which the former inquired what the stars indi- 
cated with regard to Assyria and the nations around. 
Thus we meet with such predictions as, ‘If, upon 
the 16th day (of the TiSRthEAB)) an eclipse happen, 
the king of Akkad will die, Nergal (i.e. pestilence) 
will destroy the land.’ ‘If, on the 16th Ae (of the 
month Elul), an eclipse happen, the king of a 
foreign land or the king of Hatte will come and take 
the throne. Rain from heaven and flood from the 
channel will overflow.’ The planets and the sun 
and moon also furnished omens of a similar nature, 
for it was supposed that what had happened before 
would, under similar astral influences, higpnat again, 
When, accordingly, the Hebrews came into 
close contact and relationship with the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, they ait them to be nations 
among whom astrology, far from being forbidden 
aud in disfavour, was a recognised institution, 
resorted to by all, from the king downwards—a 
venerable ‘science.’ The desire to know the future 
was, no doubt, as strony in the breasts of the 
Hebrews as in those of their conquerors, and they 
must often have resorted to those ‘astrologers,’ 
‘stargazers,’ and ‘monthly prognosticators ? (Is 
47)8) of whom the prophet speaks so contemptuously. 
The astrologers are called oy “ah (Keré), 
generally rendered ‘dividers of the heavens’; the 
stargazers O'29/22 oho, lit. ‘those who paze on 
the stars’; the monthly prognosticators o'yto 
oviin?, AVin ‘that give knowledge concerning 
the months’ — probably those who predicted at 
every new moon what was likely to happen 
during the coming month. In Dn I” 2? ete., the 
RV has rightly ‘enchanters’ for the ‘ astrologers’ 
(o’py'x) of the AV, and the same remark holds 
goed for the Aramaic form yevx in v.27 ete. These 
iblical expressions for the various kinds of 
astrologers, it must be noted, are, to all appearance, 
true Hebrew words, not borrowings trom the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, showing, in all pro- 
bability, that celestial forecasts were far from 
being altogether novelties with the Hebrews. 
Nevertheless, as has been already remarked, they 
seem to have been generally averse to divination of 
this kind, partly on account of the general pro- 


hibition against the use of divination and the 

ractice of augury (Dt 184, 2 K 21°), partly 

ccause such of the people as were rigid 
monotheists (and among these we must class all 
OT writers) looked upon the heaven bodies as 
the objects of adoration by the heathen nations 
around, and mentioned them therefore but seldom 
—partly because they had but little need to speak 
of them, but also because they wished to avoid 
reference to those things likely to call up in the 
mind of the reader heathen practices. 

T. G, PINCHES. 

ASTYAGES (‘Aorudyns, 80 Herodotus, Xenophon ; 
Assyr. /stuvigu) was the son of Cyaxares, king of 
the Medes, and succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his father, B.c. 584. His wife was the 
daughter of Alyattes, king of Lydia, his sister was 
the gueen of Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon, and 
Cyrus was his daughter’s son by a Persian father. 
According to Bel and the Dragon (v.'), when A. 
was gathered to his fathers, ‘Cyrus of Persia re- 
ceived his kingdom.’ Not, however, in the way of 
ordinary succession. Herodotus (i. 127-130), con- 
firmed by the Annalistic Tablet of Cyrus (RP 2nd 
Ser. v, 159) records that when A. marched against 
the disaffected Persians under Cyrus, his own troops 
deserted him or would not fight, and he was de- 
feated and taken prisoner, thus losing his crown 
in B.C, 649, after a reign of 35 years. He was the 
last of the line of Median kings (known on the 
monuments as kings of the Manda), who had 
reigned 150 years—the list being as follows :— 
Deioces (Daiukku), B.c. 699-646; Phraortes (Fra- 
vartis), B.C. 646-624; Cyaxares (Kustariti), B.C. 
624-584 ; Astyages (Istuvign), B.C. 5684-549. 


Liter aturE.—JZerodotus, 1. 123-130; RP v. 144 7. (cf. vol. di. 
. xiii ff.); Story of the Nations, Media, chs. viii., ix. ; Sayce, 
CM p. 400 ff.; Tiele, Bab.-Assyr. Geschichte, Pp. 463, 468, 
[', NICOL. 
ASUR (‘Acot’p, AV Assur), 1 Es 5*,.—His sons 
returned among the temple servants under Zerub- 
babel. Called Harhur (3070, ‘Apovp), Ezr 2°', Neh 78. 


ASYLUM.—Sce Reruax. 


ASYNCRITUS (’Aciyxpiros, ’Acuv-, Asyncritus), 
Ro 164.—A Christian greeted by St. Paul with 
four others ‘and the brethren that are with them,’ 
verhaps members of the same small community. 
Vhe name occurs in Rom. Ins. CZL vi. 12,565, of 
nfreedinan of Augustus. See Sanday and Headlam, 
déomans, p. 427, For later traditions, which may be 
nealsctals see Acta Sanct., April, i. 741; June, iv. 6. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

ATAD (rex7 77d, Sthorn’), Gn 60'4.—Appears 
to have been ‘ over Jordan’ (see ABEL-MIZRAIM), & 
threshing-floor on the road to Hebron. The site 
is unknown. 


ATAR (A ’Ardp, B omits, AV Jatal), 1 Es 5%,— 
His sons were among the porters or door-keepers 
who returned with Zerubbabel. Called Ater, Ezr 
2, Neh 7*. 


ATARAH (a7yy), wife of Jerahmeel and mother 
of Onam (1 Ch 2"), 


ATARGATIS.—The worship of this Syrian 

oddess is nowhere named in the canonical books, 

ut in 2 Mac 12° mention is made of a ee of 
Atargatis (RV Atergatis) at Carnion in Gilead 
(Arapyarecov,’ Arepyaretov, A, the former being shown 
by inscriptions to be the more correct form of the 
name). In inscriptions discovered at Delus this 
goddess is prevails joined with Adad, and once 
she is styled ’Agpodirn ’Ardpyaris. In Palestine the 
principal seat of ee worship wasat Ashkelon, where 
she was probably identified with the Heavenly 
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Aphrodite (whose temple is named by Herodotus, 
i. 105). Another famous shrine of Aturgatis was 
at Hicrapolis, or Bambyce aE on the 
Euphrates (Lucian, De Syria Dea, 14; Pliny, List. 
Nat. v. 23). <At both these shrines sacred fish 
were kept, and at Ashkelon the goddess herself was 
represented as a woman with a fish’s tail (Lucian, 
i.c.; comp. Ovid, AZetum. iv. 44-46). According to 
the Gr. version of the legend, Atargatis, or Derceto 
(to use the shorter form of the name, more 
commonly found in Gr.), was a maiden, inspired 
by Aphrodite with love for a youth who was 
worshipping at her shrine. By him Derccto 
became the mother of a daughter; but, filled with 
shame, she threw herself into the water at Ash- 
kelon, or at Hierapolis, whereupon she was changed 
into a fish (Diud. Sic. ii. 4). According to Hyyinus, 
Astron, ii. 30, she was saved by a fish. The child, 
who had been exposed, was brought up at the 
temple of Aphrodite, and became the famous 
Assyrian queen Semirainis. 

Older derivations of the name have become 
obsolete since the discovery on coins and Pal- 
myrene inscriptions of the true Sem. form of the 
name anyyy or wyany, In the first part of this 
word we may recognise the Aram. form of the name 
which appears in Assyr. as Ishtar, in Heb. as 
Aahtorelli (nqnyy), and in Vhoenician as Astarte 
(maavy). Comp. also ’A@dpa in Strabo, xvi. 27. 
The second portion of the name is usually under- 
stood to be the title of another deity, Ati or 
Attah, whose name is found in Melito, Apology 
(Migne, Patr. Cr, v, 1228), on inscriptions from 
Phonicia and (in proper names) from Palmyra, 
and perhaps also in such personal names as 
Alyattes, Sadyattes, ete. For the compound name 
we might then compare Astar-Chemosh of the 
Moabite Stone. Lagarde, however, shows 
(AMtttheilungen, i. 77) that this explanation is not 
free from difliculties. The Gr. legend, the sacred 
fish at Aslikelon and Iierapolis, and the representa- 
tions of Atargatis as half woman, half fish, all 
point to an original connexion between this 
yoddess and the water; and she is probably a 
personification of the fertilising pone of water. 

Carnion, a town which may probably be identified 
with Ashteroth-karnaim (Gn 14°), was taken and 
destroyed by Judas Maccabeus during an 
expedition into Gilead about B.c. 163, and the 
inhabitants who fled to the temple of Atargatis 
were put to death (2 Mac 12'8-%, cf, 1 Mac 6%*; 
Jos. Ant, XIL. vill. 4). 


LireratuRE.—On Atargatis, see, further, Baudissin in 
Herzog’s Real-Kneyel.? i. 788-740; Vigouroux, Dict. dela Bible, 
eae: Schirer, HJP u. 4. 13f., Index, p. 91 f.; W. R. Smith, 

Sp. 159f. H. A. WHITE. 


ATAROTH (ninpy, moyy, ‘crowns’), the name of 
several towns east and west of Jordan.—1. Ataroth, 
Nu 323-3 is in both places named next Dibon, 
which is identified with the present Dhibdn (see 
Dipon), and Ataroth is doubtless Khdrbet ‘Atlartis 
on Jebel ‘Attarts, which latter may be the Atroth- 
shophan of v.%. It is 3 or 4 mules east of Ma- 
cherus, where the Baptist was imprisoned and 
murdered. ‘The objection that it is said to have 
been built by the children of Gad, while this site 
is in the territory of Renben, would apply also to 
Dibon and Aroer; it only proves that the tribes 
Were yvreatly intermingled, or at first aided one 
another (as Jg 1%) in conquering and possessing 
their territories. 2. Jos 16%, a town on the border 
of Benjamin and Ephraim, towards its western ex- 
tremity. Conder recognises it in the modern 
Kd-Darieh, on the W. slope of the hill which lies 
south of Bethhoron-the-nether. 3. Ataroth-addar, 
Jog 16°18", apparently the same as the preceding. 
4. Jos 16’, a town on the same boundary of Ephraim 


and Manassch, but towards its eastern extremity, 
next Naarath (which see). Conder suggests Tell 
et-Trdny in the Jordan Valley, or Khirbet Kaswal, 
also called Kh. et-Taiyireh. The name is lost. 
}Ddmeh, the Kduinia of the Onomasticon, with its 
ancient rock-cut’ tombs, is about the place one 
would look for it. Three places, one 4 miles north 
of Samaria, a second, 6 miles north of Bethel, a 
third, 7 miles north of Jerusalem, now bear the 
name Atdra, but are unnamed in Scripture. 5. 
Atroth-beth-Joab, 1 Ch 2, possibly = Atarites. 
A family is more probably meant than a place. 

A. LLENDERSON. 
ATER.—1. ("px ‘ binder’ ?) Tho ancestor of certain 
temple porters who returned with Zerubbabel, 
Ezr 216 @ Neh 74, 2. (A ’Arip, B Atte, AV 
Aterezias, reading ’Arhp "Etexfou as one word) 
1 Es 5"; cf. Hzr 2% Fis sons returned with 
Zerubbabel. The title ‘(son of) Hezekiah’ was 

probably given to distinguish him from Ater (4). 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

ATERGATIS.—See ATARGATIS. 


ATETA (A ’Arnrd, B om.: AV Teta, from the 
Aldine I'nrd), 1 Is 5%=Hatita, Ezr 2**, Neh 7%. 


ATHACH (apy), 1 S 30®.—An unknown town in 
the south of Judah. 


ATHAIAH (a:py).—A man of Judah dwelling in 
Jerus. (Neh 114). See GENEALOGY. 


ATHALIAH (mdny, ‘whom J” has dragged 
roughly ’),* daughter of Ahab and Jezebel (2 K 8!4), 
called daughter of Omri, 2 K 8%, 2 Ch 227, She 
married Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah (2 K 8!8, 2 Ch 18! 21°); and as she inherited 
her mother’s strony character, her influence for evil 
was predominant over both her husband and her son 
(2 K 827, 2 Ch 22% 4). Under her influence the 
cult of the Zidonian Baal prevailed in Judah to 
such a deyree that the temple of J” was ‘ broken 
up’ (2 Ch 247),—the materials being proelly 
used for the temple of Baal,—so that a thoroug 
restoration was needed in the following reign. 
On the death of Ahaziah, Athaliah, who enjoyed 
already much authority as queen mother, and 
probably had a considerable following amon 
the people, procured the massacre of all her grand- 
children, Juash alone escaping, and Athaliah was 
queen of Isracl for six years. No particulars are 
recorded of her reign, but the circumstances of 
her deposition are related mel: According to 
2K 11, the high priest Jehoiada, having won over 
‘the captains over hundreds, of the Carites and of 
the guard,’ arranged that the portion of them who 
formed the temple guard on the Sabbath day 
should be satel in three equal divisions at the 
three main approaches to the temple, te. (a) the 
entry from the palace (Jos.; cf. 1 K 10°, 2 K 16"); 
(6) ‘the gate Sur’; (c) ‘the gate behind the 
guard’ (Ewald’s idea [Z/7 iv. p. 135], that ‘the 
watch of the king’s house’ means the usual palace 
wnard, seems inconsistent with Jchoiada’s words in 
v.°); while the other two compames should not go 
off guard as usual, but ‘compass the king round 
about’ wherever he went. Aionnl solemnity 
was given to the proceedings by the use made of 
David’s dedicated armour. See JEHOASH. Housed 
by the unusual noise caused by the acclamations 
which greeted the coronation of Joash, Athaliah 
came into the Be Se alone, her guard having been 
prevented from following her (Jos. Ané. IX. vii. 3). 

‘he truth flashed upon her at once; ‘she rent her 


clothes, and cried, ‘Treason, treason!’ Any 


® Cheyne suggesta the Assyr. root bry ‘to be or hecome great’ 
(as in etellitu, ‘Indy,’ ‘queen’); then Athalish='J” ts exalted. 
(See Hxpos. Times, vii. 484, 668, viii. 43.) 
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sympathy that might have been evoked was 


cowed by the overwhchning display of force. The 
sacred precincts might not be polluted with her 
blood, ‘so they nade way for her,’ and she passed 
out, and was struck down ‘by the way of the 
horses’ entry to the king’s house.’ ‘The variations 
of the Chronicler (2 Ch 23) from this account ure 
characteristic. Under the second temple, uneir- 
cumcised foreigners were not permitted to approach 
holy things; he therefore substitutes for ‘the 
Carites and the guard’ the courses of priests and 
Levites whose weeks of service began and ended 
respectively on that Sabbath. They are posted at 
(a) ‘the king’s house,’ (4) ‘the gate of the 
foundation’ (100 for 30), (c) ‘the Taye The 
captains—five in number, whose names are given— 
having been thus deprived of their mnen, are re- 
presented as ‘set over the host’ (v.'4), ae. the 
whole population capable of beariny arins, and are 
abled to ‘go about in Judah, and gather the 
Levites out of all the cities of Judah, and the 
heads of fathers’ houses,’ to Jerusalem. The 
young king is publicly presented to ‘all the 
congreyation,’ not, as in Kings, secretly to the 
captain alone. The people, who take a very 
subordinate part in Kings, fill, with the Levites 
not on duty (cf. 2 Ch 5"), the teanple courts. Thus, 
while in Kings the deposition of Athaliah is 
effected by a sudden coup d'état carried out by the 
high priest and forcizn mercenaries, and every 
precaution is taken against a popular rising in 
Athaliah’s favour; in Chron. it is the act of the 
whole nation, constitutionally represented by the 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities, and it is exe- 
euted in the most deliberate and orderly fashion. 
‘The sons of Athaliah,’ 2 Ch 247, has been 
el aa to mean (¢) Ahaziah and his brethren 
before they were carried away, 2 Clr 217 (Jos. 
Ant. 1X. viii. 2); or (b) the priests of Baal (Jerome, 
Qu. Heb., in loc.); or (c) her legitimate children. 
2 1Ch 8, a Benjamite dwelling in Jerus. 3. 
Ezr 8’, father ef Jeshaiah, who was one of Ezra’s 
companions. N. J.D. Warr. 


ATHARIM (0087 477), Nu 21).—Either, a proper 
naine of a place front which the route was named ; 
po RV ‘the way of Atharim,’ as LXX,—or, ‘the 
way of tracks,’ tc. a regular caravan road (ef, 
Arab. ’Ithr, a trace), The rendering of AV, ‘ way 
of the spies,’ follows Targ. and Syr.; one may then 
be a plur. of anv in a sense elite different from 
that given above, or =o ‘spies.’ The ‘way of 
Atharint’ will then be that described in Nu 13?! 
See HoRMAH. A. 'T. CHAPMAN. 


ATHENIANS (A@nvaio, Ac 172; "Avdpes "AOnvator, 
177 AV, RV ‘men of Athens’).—Inhabitants of 
ATHENS. 


ATHENOBIUS (’Adnvéfios, 1 Mac 15%), a friend 
of Antiochus vil. Sidetes. When Antiochus had 
gained some successes avainst Tryphon, he sent 
Athenobius to Jerusalen to remonstrate with 
Simon Maccabivus for the oecupation of Joppa, 
Gazara, the citadel of Jerusalem, and certain 
places outside Judiva. Simon was ordered to sur- 
render his conquests or to pay an indemnity of 
1000 talents of silver; but he refused to pronilse 
more than 10U talents, and with this answer A. 
was obliged to return in indignation to the king. 

Hf. A. WHITE. 

ATHENS (’AOjvat).—St. Paul having sent Timo- 
theus away, ‘thought it goud tu be left at Athens 
alone’ (1 Th 3'). From Ac 17 we learn what he did 
and said during his solitary stay. Leaving aside 
the history of A., T shall describe the aspect of this 
famous city in St. Paul’s epoch. St. Paul, like 
Apollonius of Tyana, landed at the Pireus, and, 


ATHENS 


like him, would have walked to A. by the new 
road, called Hamaxitos, which ran north of the 
ancient roadway, already encumbered with the 
ruina of the zreat wall of Pericles. 

Pausanias, in his description of A. (i. 1. 4), and 
Philostratus,* relate that along this roud were 
raised uf intervals altars to the unknown gods. 
St. Paul marked these, and worked them into his 
argument against polytheism, addressed upon the 
Areopagus to the Stoics and Epicureans. On his 
left hag as he entered the Pirwus pate of the 
city, St. Paul skirted the Ceramicus or ancient 
burial-ground, where we still see, bared by 
recent excavations, some of the old sculptured 
tombstones ; to look upon which is a revelation to 
us of the noble and, in its calin self-restraint, almost 
divine regret with which, in the fourth century B.C., 
Athenian workinen could depict death and thie last 
farewells of mortals. 

lumnumerable booths of olive, fruit, and fish 
sellers were no doubt set up then as now round the 
entrances to the city. St. Paul would push his 
way past these, and, luavimy to his left ihe noble 
temple of Theseus, which remains intact in its 
grandeur, he would enter the Agora, Here his 
cye fell on portico after portico, painted by the 
brush of famous artists, and adorned with the 
noblest statues. But St. Paul would not have 
admired these so much as the tower and water- 
clock of Androniens, telling out to him the hours 
of his solitary waiting. This still stands to-day, 
along with «a few ruinous arcades, the sole remmant 
of an architectural splendour which eclipsed that 
of the Piazza del Duomo of Pisa, or of aie Piazza 
di San Marco of Venice. The impression which 
the latter makes on one of us to-day might be 
compared with that of which St. Paul would have 
been sensible as he entered the Athenian Ayora ; 
if at least he could, in spite of his Semitism, have 
felt. the charm of the highest plastic art. 

The Apyora was dominated on its south side 
by the abrupt hill of Mars and the still more 
impressive heights of the Acropolis, and it was 
such a place of resort as is to-day the Viazza 
San Marco at. Venice. There St. Paul found 
himself amidst the throng of ‘all the Athenians 
and strangers who spent their time in nothing else 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing.’ 
In the Stoa Poecilé he met with the successors 
of Zeno, the Stoies, with whom, as with the 
Kpicureaus, he, like # second Sucrates, ‘ disputed 
daily.” And perhaps when he wearied of these 
discussions, and of the noise of the rich men’s 
slaves chaffering over their purchases, or of the 
porters thronging round, of the quack doctors 
and barbers, he may have passed on by the 
Via Tripodum and have gained the theatre of 
Dionysus ou the south side of the Acropolis, there 
to witness, perhaps, the performance of a play of 
Euripides or Menander ; or he may, from the other 
end of the Ayora, have gone up i the temple of 
the Furies to the Acropolis, iat have mounted the 
steps of the Propylwa of Mnesicles, whose columns 
still] remain to awe us with their sublime harmony. 
Having thus gained the platform of the Acropolis, 
he would wander throuzh a forest of the most 
perfect stutues, pacing round that most glorious 
shrine and monument of all, the temple of the 
virgin goddess Athene, whose power and attri- 
butes were destined with the triuinph of St. Paul's 
new gospel, and, after an epoch briefer than that 
which had already elapsed since its erection, to 
yass On by seeming inheritance to the Blessed 

irgin of the orthodox Greek Church. 


* Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. 6. 2; Taso vieripor yap vé wipl 
wovtey Utav 60 Atyav xas cavra “Alayna, ov mai &yverreny 
Sasdvarry Bao sdpuyras, This, of course, refers to St. Paul’s own 


day. 
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St. Paul ‘disputed in the synagogue with the 
Jews, and with the devout persons’ (Ac 17!”). It 
has been thought that the site of this synagogue 
may be fixed by a slib found in the ancient district 
of Koropus at the foot of Hymettus, bearing the 
legend : ality 7 wvAn rod xuplov, Slxacoe elaedevoovrat 
év airy (Ps 118%).* But this is a monument only 
of the third or fourth century, and is of Christian 
origin. Other slabs, however, have been recovered 
in A. bearing Jewish inscriptions, and marking 
the burial-places of Greek Jews. And we have 
in the writings of the Jew Philo, by a single 
generation earlier than St. Paul, and, like him, an 
ardent apostle of monotheism, some ae 
allusions to A., whither, no doubt, he went, like 
Horace, as to the chief centre of art and philosophy. 
For A. was the university city of the Roman world, 
as it was also the focus from which the sacred rays 
of learning radiated to ‘Tarsus, Antioch, and 
Alexandria. In his youthful essay on the theme 
that every good man is free, Philo declares the 
Athenians to be the keenest-sighted mentally of 
the Greeks (‘EAAjvwy dfvdepxésraroe dStdvoav), and 
says that A. is to Greece what the pupil is to the 
eye, or the reason to the soul.t And in these 
words, which follow in the same context, he 
doubtless describes a scene which he had actually 
witnessed — 

‘It was only yesterday that the actors were exhibiting 
trayedy, and were reciting those farnous lines of Euripides— 

‘For Freedom i¥ a name all prectous, 


Even if a man hath little thereof, 
Let hitn esteem himself to have great riches,” 


‘Then E beheld that all the spectators stood up on tiptoe with 
excitement, and with loud cheers and sustained crics prolonged 
their applause of the sentiment no less than their applause of a 
poct, that not only glorified Freedom in deed, but glorficd its 
very name,’ 

Such was the impression which A. made on a 
cultured Jew, who yet reprobated not less keenly 
than St. Paul the worship by man of the works of 
his own hands ; and we may well believe that St. 
Paul’s heart also beat high as he entered so famous 
w city. 

Contemporary writers give the Athenians the 
same characteristics of over-religiousness and 
versatile curiosity as does St. Paul. One of these 
witnesses is himself a Jew, namely Josephus the 
historian, who declares (Contra Ap. ii. 12) the 
Athenians to be the most pions of the Greeks (rods 
eigeBerradrovs trav ‘KAXjvwv), Testimony of like 
effect is rendered by Livy, xlv. 27; Athenas inde 
plenas qnidem et ipsas uetustate fame, multa 
tumen uisenda habentes; arcem, portus, muros 
Pirereum urbi inngentes, .. . Simulacra Deorum 
hominumaue, omni genere et materi et artinm 
insignia, Petronins Arbiter, Sa¢. ec. 17, unkindly 
hints that it was easier to find cods in A. than 
men: Utique nostra regio tam privsentibus plena 
est Numinibus, ut facilius possis Deum, quam 
hominem inuenire.* 

Nor was the desire of the Athenians to hear 
somcthing new unnatural. For theirs was a city 
without commerce, but whose traditions and 
memories led many who had leisure and liked 
discussion to resort thither. Among Alciphron’s 
Letters (11. 3) is one by Menander the poet, relating 
how he had declined the invitation of Ptolemy to 
leave A. and settle in Alexandria. In this 
charming jeu d’esprié we get a picture of A. in its 
decadence, which shows how delightful a place it 
was to live in for religious persons of leisure and 
cultivation. 

* See Inscr, Attic. et. Romane, 404 and 3545-3547. 

tCf. Milton, Paradise Regained, iv. 240: ‘ Athens the eye of 
Greece, mother of arts.’ 

{ Philostr. Vit. Apollonti Tyane, iv. 19, says of his prophet 
that he ray pedy 39 rocerny diccrsksy, 181d% GsrA00dTaS TOUS "Alyvaious 
dev, datp ispdv Bsri~ero. The experiences of Apollonius-- a 


more spiritual teacher than most—in Athens were curiously 
similar to those of his contemporary St. Paul. 
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LITRRATURK. -—-Conybeare and Howson, ch. x. ; Wordsworth’s 
Athens and Attica; and the classical works of Leake, Grote, 
Thirlwall, Curtius, Wachsinuth, Gregorovius, Stadt Athen tm 
AMittelalter ; A. Mommsen, Athene CaAriatiance, 


I. C. CONYBRARE. 
ATHLAI (ony, perhaps for meny).—A Jew who 
married a foreign wife (Ezr 10°, 1 Es 9%"), See 
GENEALOGY. 


ATIPHA (‘Areg#d), 1 Es 5°°.—See TTATIPHA. 
ATONEMENT.—-By its derivation this word de- 


scribes the setting ‘at one’ or reconcilation of two 
parties who have been estranged. It is used in 
the English Bible as the equivalent for various 
forms of the root 193 in OT, and for xarad\ay7 in 
NT. The verb 153 (to cover) is used to describe 
the effect of the sacrifices at the original conse- 
eration of the high priest and the altar (Ex 29%, 
Lv 8", Kzk 43° ete.), and of the annual sacrifices 
for the renewal of the consecration of the high 
priest and his household, of the people, and of the 
tabernacle (Lv 16" ete.), on the day called expressly 
‘the Day of Atonement.’ 

It is used also to describe the effect of the 
sacrifices offered on behalf of the nation and of 
individual Israelites, ey in connexion 
with the ‘whole burnt-offering’ (Lv 4), but more 
frequently in connexion with the various forms of 
‘sin’ and ‘trespass’ offerings (Lv 4” ete., Nu 58), 
the prescribed acknowledyment of guilt or de- 
filement incurred accidentally or in ignorance. 

It is used, besides, to deseribe the effect of the 
intercession of Moses at Sinai (Ex 32%), of the 
incense offered by Aaron (Nu 16"), and of Phinchas’ 
summary judgment on Zimri (Nu 25%), The 
offenees for which atonement is accepted in these 
cases go far beyond anything with which the 
Levitical sacrifices were appointed to deal, and so 
the way is prepared for the hope of atonement for 
‘moral offences as such’ expressed in Ps 65% 78% 
79°, cf. Pr 16%, Dn 9%. 

The same verb when it describes the direct 
action of God is translated ‘to pardon’ (2 Ch 30?8, 
cf. Ezk 16%), 

The subst. sw (LXX Avrpoy=‘ ransom,’ cf. Mk 
10%) is used of ‘blood money’ (Ex 21%, Nu 35*), 
sanctioned on behalf of a man gored by an ox, but 
not in a case of homicide; and of the half-shekel 
paid at a census (Ex 30!). 

nw2 (XX 70 lAaorijpiov) = the mercy-seat. 

Two points in regard to the provision for atone- 
ment under the old covenant deserve especial 
attention. First, this provision is ascribed directly 
to divine appointment. The sacrifices, therefore, 
while bearing witness to the existence of an 
obstacle in the way of man’s communion with God, 
were guarded against the gross misinterpretation 
which would represent them as human devices for 
overcoming God's reluctance to forgive. — Second, 
the power of atonement resided in the blood, as 
containing the life of the sacrificial victim (Lv 
174). Under cover of the blood of a victim slain 
by his own hand in acknowledgment of the 
righteousness of the divine judgment on his sin, 
and in virtue of the life still quick within it, 
liberated rather than destroyed by death, and 
Dronght ly consecrated hands into direct contact 
with the symbols of the divine presence, the wor- 
shipper, in spite of his defilement, might himescl f 
draw nich to God. 

In NT, though the thought is fundamental, and 
finds expression in a variety of furms, ¢.g. Forgive- 
ness, Propitiation, Redemption, the word A tone- 
ment or its equivalent Reconciliation (karaddayy, in 
UXX practically confined to 2 Mune 5”) is found 
only in2Co 5 Ro 5! 115, cf. Col 1. Here, as 
OT, the use of the word presupposes an estrange- 


ment between Ciod and man. On man’s side this 
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estrangement is the direct consequence of his sin. 
On (Grod’s side it is the direct consequence of ILis 
holiness and His love. Beeause He is holy and 
loving, He cannot be indifferent to sin. His wrath 
must rest upon the disobedient (Jn 3°5, cf. Ro 14). 
Now in human wrath there mingles alinost 
inevitably a feeling of personal irritation, piqne, or 
resentinent. The language of the N'T is cuefully 
chosen to guard against the supposition that any 
such shadow mars the purity of the divine indig- 
nation. Men are spoken of as God’s enemies 
(éx@pol, Ro 5, cf. 87), but God is never spoken of ns 
the enemy of man. Men are invited to accept the 
offered reconciliation; God is never brought hetore us 
as Himself needing to be appeased or reconciled. On 
the contrary, the atonement originates with [im. 
See esp. 2 Co 5 ‘God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto hignself,’ Ro 3% ‘whom God set 
forth to be a propitiation.’ The atonement, there- 
fore, of which the yospel speaks, cannot, nny more 
than the means of atonement provided under the 
law, be regarded as a device for overcoming any 
reluctance on Ciod'’s part to forgive. It is the 
provision which He Himself has made for the 
removal of the obstacle to communion which sin 
has introduced. 

Let us consider a little more closely what this 
obstacle is. 

Sin is lawlessness (1 Jn 34). It is the refusal on 
man’s part, a refusal now as it were ingrained in 
his very nature, to remain in subjection to the law 
of God (Ro 8’). Each act of sin, therefore, is the 
outward sign of a spiritual alienation from God. 
But yet more. Each act of sin reacts upon the 
sinner, and increases his alienation. [t not only 
weakens his power of moral self-determination, 
and so makes him more than ever a slave to his 
sin (Ro 7'4); it incurs fresh guilt, and so adds new 
terror to the curse of the law (Gal 3}8); it deepens 
his defilement, and so makes him shrink more than 
ever from the presence of Gud, And the wages of 
sin, which fram another point of view express 
the judgment of God upon it, is death (Ro 6%). 

The power by which this obstacle has been over- 
come springs from the person of Christ. He Himself 
is our peace (liph 2%), He, the Eternal Son of the 
Eternal lather, is the Lamb ‘foreknown before the 
foundation of the world’ (1 P 1), and the restora- 
tion of the broken harmony of the universe (Col 1”, 
ef. Eph 1) springs from His eternal surrender of 
Himself to i the Father’s will (Ile 10%), This 
eternal sacrifice, which is thns seen to have its 
roots deep in the inmost mystery of the divine 
nature, was manifested in time, and became 
effectval for our redemption, when the Word was 
made tlesh and revealed at once the relation in 
which mankind stands to Him and His own 
eternal relation to the Father, through a life on 
earth of perfect obedience to the Father’s will. 
This oltedinice reached its final consummation 
when He shed His blood upon the cross, and Lis 
life, even as the life of the sacrificial victims in the 
OT, was set free by death for the work of our recon- 
ciliation. ‘The atonement, therefore, is ascribed 
apecificall to His death (Ro 5), His cross (Eph 
218), and His blood (Col 1”). 

The cost of the atonement is represented from 
two sides,—as it affected the Father, who ‘spared 
aot His own Son, but freely gave Him up for us 
all’ (Ro 83"); and as it affected the Son, who 
‘suffered for us’ (1 P 27!), and by ‘ whose stripes we 
are healed’ (1 P 2%, cf. Is 53°), The cost to the 
lather we clearly have no power to conceive, and the 
Bible makes no effort to define it. The sufferings 
of the Son in our flesh were human sufferings. We 
are able therefore in some measure to conceive of 
them. They were the direct result of His perfect 
acceptance of all the consequences that the 
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presence of sin in the world entails upon us. They 
culminate on the one side in an agonising and 
shameful death ; on the other in an unfathomable 
depth of spiritual suffering, when for a moment it 
seemed as if even God had forsaken Him (Mt 27*, 
cf, Mt 26-44 and parallels, He 57). 

Such light as we can receive on the relation of 
these suflerings to the work of our atonement is 
derived chiefly from the typical ritual of OT 
sacrifices, ‘his included, as we have seen, (1) the 
presentation of an offering with an acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, (2) the slaughter of the victim, (3) 
the symbolic use of the blood so shed. Each of 
these elements found a place in the sacrifice on the 
cross, 

(1) Christ Himself, as the Head of our race, 

resented Himself as an offering on our behalf. 

he laying down of His life is represented as 
His own deliberate voluntary act (Jn 10%), He 
made His soul an offering for sin (Is 53”, cf. Mt 
2674), He pave His life (yvx) a ransom for many 
(AUTpoy dy7l wod\d\Gy, Mt 20%), This presentation 
involved, according to OT analogy, the surrender to 
death of an appointed victim, together with a con- 
fession of our guilt, and the acceptance, with a full 
acknowledgment of its justice, of the sentence of 
death which has been pronounced upon us for our 
gin. 

(2) Ho was at the same time not only the Offerer 
but the Victim. Ilis whole Jife was (as we have 
seen already) a life of perfect self-surrender to the 
loving service of His brethren in trustful obedience 
to His Father’s will, Lis voluntary submission to 
the death of the cross for the redemption of His 
murderers, was the ultimate expression at once of 
His obedience and of His love, It is therefore 
the culminating point in His offering, and the final 
test of its completeness. 

(3) The blood of the offering, which, again 
according to OT analogy, is regarded as the special 
seat of the atoning power, 18 represented as ae 
epee on those who enter the new covenant 
(tle 124, 1 P 1%) It is brought into the most 
intimate and impressive relation with each one of 
them when he takes into his hands the Cup of the 
covenant (Mt 26% ete., cf. Nx 24%) and drinks of it 
according to the commandment. 

In the power of the same blood, our Lord, as the 
great High Priest, has entered into the inmost 
heaven, and there without ccasing offers inter- 
cession (He 7%) on our behalf. ‘he blood thus 
becomes a living bond reuniting man to man and 
the whole race of man to God. 

The effect of the atonement is therefore to re- 
move altogether the obstacle introduced by sin, to 
undo the work of the devil (1 Jn 3*), and to open 
anew the way by which sinful men can return into 
communion with their Father in heaven (Le 10”), 
The blood of Christ, understood in the full measure 
of its spiritual reality, reveals the true law of inan’s 
being, and brings home to him the extent of his 
degradation. Ly its revelation of the love of God 
triumphant over sin, it wins men back from their 
spiritual alienation, making them ready to return to 
their allegiance, and willing to give up their sin. It 
cleanses their consciences from the stain of sin, and 
sets them free from the curse of the law, by the 
assurance that a perfect satisfaction has been 
offered to the righteous claims of the divine 
justice, and by enabling them to make their own 
the perfect confession of their sins that has already 
been offered in their name. It is the wellspring of 
a new power of moral self-determination by which 
they may be enabled, in spite of the tyrannous 
domination of past habits acquired and inherited 
(1 P 138), and in the midst of an atmosphere of 
temptation, to live henceforward in obedience to 
God's will, submitting in patience and in hope to 
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all the suffering that He may require from thei, 
whether by way of discipline or of service. Lt 
thus robs even death itself of its sting. 

It is true that we can but dimly see why such a 
sacrifice as the death of Christ should have been 
necessary, and guess in the light of partial 
human analogies at the secret of its power. But 
it is enough for our present guidance to know that 
the sacrifice itself has been offered, and that there 
have been men in every age who, from their own 
experience, have borne witness that it is effectual. 
See also FORGIVENESS and PROPITIATION. 


LITKKATURR.—Amony Enylish treatisea on the Atonement it 
will be enough to mention M'Leod Campbell, On the Nature of 
the Atonement; It. W. Dale, The Doctrine of the Atonement ; 
F. D. Maurice, The Doctrine of Sacrifice; H. N. Oxenham, 7'he 
Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement: B. F. Westcott, Z'he 
Victory of the Cross. See also Bruce, Huiniliation of Christ, 
317-400; Fairbairn, Christ tn Modern Uheoloyy, 479-487 ; Slinon, 
Redemption of Man; Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, iv. 
1-124 e¢ passim (see Index); Weiss, Bib, Theol. of NT, i. 419- 
452, Hi. 202-216; Ritschl, Christ. Lehre von d, Rechtfert. . 
Versohn. (Eng. tr. under title, History of the Christian Doctrine 
of Justification and Reconciliation); Baur, Lehre von d. 
Veraohn. tn threr gesch, Entwickelung ; Thomasius, Lehre von 
Christi Person u. Werk; Uarnack, Luther's Theolagie mit bea, 
Bezich. auf seine Versohn.-u. Hrlos.-lehre, 


J.O. F. Murray. 

ATONEMENT, DAY OF (07830 of Ly 2377 259, 
mudpa (€&)iAaguod, dics expriationum, or (Ly 23%) pro- 
pittationis).*—The principal passages relating to 
this great annual fast of the Jews are Lv 16 and 
2376-32; but some additional particulars are to be 
found in Nu 297") Ex 30!; cf. Lv 25% All these 

assagyes, though probably belonging to different 
dates, are connected with the priestly code. The 
Day of Atonement, which was a day for the 
assembling of the people for divine worship (a 
‘holy convocation’ Lv 237"), was kept in the 
autiinn, on the 10th day + of the 7th month, or, 
according to our reckoning, from the evening of 
the 9th till the evening of the 10th. ‘The people 
were charged (Lv 2375-83, cf. 16° 91), under pain of 
extermination from the community, to rest from 
every kind of work, and to ‘alfllict their souls,’ 
the last phrase denoting the strict abstinence from 
food and drink which marked a day of fasting 
and self-humiliation. The special offerings for the 
day (in addition to the regular burnt-, meal-, and 
drink- offering), are prescribed in Nu 297!!; they 
consisted of a young bullock, a ram, and seven 
lambs of the first year, as burnt-offerings, with 
their appropriate meal-ollerings, viz. three-tenths 
of an ephah for cach bullock, two-tenths for the 
ram, and one-tenth for cach lamb, also of a he. 
goat for a sin-oflering. These additional offerings 
are similar to those for the Ist day of the month, 
and the 8th of the Feast of Booths (vv.'-6& 38-38), 

The distinctive ceremonial of the Day of Atone- 
ment is described at length in Lv 16. The high 
priest first selected for himself a young bullock for 
a sin-ofJering, and a ram for a burnt-offering ; 
then, having bathed, he discarded his distinctive 
golden vestments, and arrayed himself in gar- 
ments of white linen. After this he took from 
the people a ram for a burnt-ofloring, and two 
goats for a sin-offering, and proceeded to choose 
by lot froin the two goats one for J” and one for 
AZAZELY (Lv 16°"), This done, he offered the 


* Called by the later Jews xpy the day, 739 xoy (cf. Is 13 
LXX) the great day, ory oy the fast-day, Menachoth, xi., 
end, R17 NDI the great fast; cf. 4 ynersia, Acts 279, Ep. Bar- 
nah, 78. 4, Jos, Ant. xvil. vi. 43 4 ris ¥. “utp, XIV. iv. 3 (on XIV. 
Xvi. 4, cf, Sehtirer, HJ P 1. 1. 398 n.) 5 9 Asyoueivy v., Philo, fi, 138, 
B91; wmoveicg loprh, ii. 296. 

{ Apparently the 10th day of this month wag at one time 
regarded as New Year's Day ; see Ezk 401 and cf. Lv 269. 

17y “P2) to make atonement for it, because, probably, by 
standing before J” during the ceremonial which follows, it shares 
In the atonement made thereby for the sanctuary, and so 
becomes fitted to bear away the sins of the people. So Hengst., 
Riehm, Keil, Nowack (Heb. Archdol, ii. 192), a 
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bullock, which he had selected previously, for him. 
self and his family; and having filled a censer 
with coals from the altar vf burnt-offering, and 
taking with hun a hundful of incense, he entered 
the Most Holy Place, where he threw the incense 
upon the burning coals, causing thereby a cloud of 
smoke to envelop the ark and the mercy seat; 
after this he dipped his finger in the blood of the 
bullock, and sprinkled the blood once on the front 
(or east) side of the mercy seat, and seven times in 
the vacant space in front of the merey seat (vv.4-44), 
Having thus completed the atonement for himself 
and his house, the high priest returned to the court ; 
and after killing the goat of the people which had 
been allotted to J”, he again entered the Most 
Holy Place, and sprinkled its blood, in the same 
manner as that of the bullock, on the front of the 
mercy seat and before the meray seat. The puri- 
fication of the Most Holy Place beiny thus accom. 
ee the high priest went out into the Holy 
lace (called the ‘tent of necting’ v.'”), and there 
performed a sitnlar utoning ceremony. The de- 
tails of this ceremony are not described in Lv 16; 
but in Ex 30”, which seems to be a later addition 
to P, we learn that the blood of the sin-offering of 
atoneinent was to be placed on the golden altar of 
incense, which is nowhere mentioned in Lv 16. 
During this time no one except the high priest 
was allowed to be present in the tabernacle. 
When the high priest again came out into the 
court, he completed the atonement of the sanc- 
tuary by placing on the horns of the altar of 
burnt-ottering * some of the blood both of the 
bulloek and of the goat, and with his fingers 
sprinkling the blood seven times on the altar 
(v.'5-19), ‘The living gont was then brought near ; 
and the high priest, having placed both hands 
upon its head, confessed over it all the sins and 
olfences of the Israelites; after which the goat was 
led away, by a man standing in rendiness, into the 
wilderness for Azazel, that it might bear the 
iniquities to a land ‘cut off,’ t.e. to one remote 
from human habitations, from which there was no 
chance of its bringing back again its Lurden of 
guilt (vv.%-??), The high pest then returned to 
the Holy Place, and after bathing, and putting on 
his usual priestly garments, came out and offered 
the two burnt-otlerings (vv.* 5) for himself and for 
the people (vv. 3), Finally, the fat of the sin- 
offerings having been consumed in sweet smoke 
upon the altar,t the rest of their flesh (in accord- 
ance with the general rule, Ly 4% 2 ete.) was 
carried outside the camp and destroyed by fire; 
those to whoin this service was intrusted, and 
also the man who had led away the goat for 
Azazel, being not permitted to return to the con- 
gregation till they had bathed, and washed their 
clothes (vv.4-*), 

Two main questions arise in connexion with the 
Day of Atonement, which, as we shall see, are in 
some measure connected with each other: (1) to 
what date is the ceremonial enjoined in ch. 16 to 
be ascribed ? (2) is the chapter describimg it homo- 
geneous in structure? 

(1) We hear nothing of the observance of the 
Day of Atonement in pre-exilic times, nor is any 
mention made of this day in the earlier legal 
codes (‘Book of the Covenant,’ Dt, H). On the 
other hand, there are several points in the law 
regulating its observance which seem to connect 
it with the period after the exile, when the 
ceremonial aspects of sin and atonement at least 
occupied & more prominent place in the life and 

* The altar of v.18 cannot be the altar of incense. The purifl- 
cation of the Holy Place has been described in v.!66 For 
‘before J”’ (v.18), cf. Lv 15; J” dwells in the tabernacle (Ex 
268. 22), and the great altar stands in front of this. 


t V.25 seems to he misplaced. Its natural position would be 
immediately after v.10 (cf. 48-10. 19. 26 etc.). 
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thought of the people than was the case pre- 
viously. ‘The phrase ‘to afflict the soul’ (we) ay, 
see Lv 16° 3! 2327+ 2% 83° Nu 297) occurs elsewhere 
only Ig 58* ° 1° (exilic) and Ps 35% (influenced by 
Jer). Fasting as a religious observance was prac- 
tised among the Hebrews in ancient times; but 
we first hear of annual fasts on stated days in 
connexion with the fall of Jerusalem (Zec 73° 8"). 
The elaborate ritual of the blood probably points 
to a comparatively Jate date (cf. Lv 4)-?', one of 
the later portions of P; and contrast 9°"); while 
the nearest analogies to the public confession of 
sins (167!) are to be found in post-exilie writings 
(Ezr 9, Neh 1%" 98, Dn 9‘), Moreover, the priestly 
prophet Ezekiel, in his legislation for the restored 
people (ch. 40-48), prescribes a ceremonial, which, 
while its general aim is similar to that of the Day 
of Atonement, is much simpler in character; he 
enjoins, viz. (458%), two solemn purifications of 
the sanctuary on the Ist day of fe first month, 
and on the Ist of the seventh month (so LXX; see 
RVin), when a young bullock was to be slain for 
a sin-offering on behalf of all who inight err 
through inadvertence or natural slowness (3% wx 
‘nom), and the blood of the victim was to be placed 
on the doorposts of the temple, on the corners of 
the ledge of the altar, and on the guteposts of the 
inner court. The prophet, in his legislation for 
the future, attaches himself largely to existing 
usage ; if, therefore, the law of Lv 16 had been in 
his day a time-honoured institution, would he 
have either disregarded it or stripped it of so 
many of its significant rites? Does it not scem 
more probable that the law of Lv 16 is a develop- 
ment of the simpler ceremonial prescribed by 
Ezekiel? Indeed, there are reasons for supposing 
that its introduction was decidedly later than 
Kzekiel’s tine. In Neh 8-10 we possess a fairly cir- 
cumstantial account of the events of the 7th month 
of B.C. 444, including, for instance (8* 8-38), notices 
of what happened on the Ist and 2nd days of the 
month, and the observance, in accordanee with 
Lv 23°43) of the Feast of Booths from the 15th to 
the 23rd days; that being so, it is remarkable, if 
the fast of the 10th day had been an established 
institution, that no mention should be made of its 
observance, especially when we are expressly told 
(9'*) that the 24th flac was observed as a te of 
fasting and of confession of sins. Leuss, indeed, 
on the ground that the fast of the 24th would 
have been superfluous, if the fast of the 10th had 
just preceded, argued (//tst. sainte et la doi, i, 260) 
that Jv 16 did not even form part of the law-book 
read by Tizra; but, as Kuenen (Hex. § 15. 32; ef. 
Dilh: NDS p. 673; Stade, Geseh. it. 182) points 
out, this argument is hardly decisive; the fast of 
the 24th is manifestly intended as a special token 
of humiliation for national shortcomings, prepara- 
tory to the conclusion of the covenant (9%); it 
has thus little or nothing in common with the 
annually-recurring Day of Atonement, and it might 
have been appointed whether Lv 16 was contained 
in Ezra’s law-book or not. But Kuenen agrees 
that the non-mention of the day on the part of 
the well-informed narrator of Neh 8-10 is ‘very 
strange,’ if it were an established institution, and 
considers it to be an indication that it was intro- 
duced for the Hes time in the law-book of Ezra, 
though not observed at once, on account of its 
forming part of a new system, which had not yet 
been formally accepted by the people. Whether 
this argument be satisfactory or not, it is import- 
ant to recollect that the argument against the 
antiquity of the Day of Atonement is not, as it is 
often represented as being (e.g. by Delitzsch, in 
his study on the subject, 7 WL, 1880, p. 173 4F.), 
solely an argumentum e silentio: that, as Kuenen 
observes (7A. Tijdschr. 1883, pp. 207-212), is but one 


argument out of many; the Day of Atonement is 
part of a system, the ceremonial system of the 
Priest's Code; when, therefore, the question of its 
antiquity is raised, it cannot be treated by itself, 
but forms part of a lurger question, viz. the 
antiquity of that system as a aioe: and must be 
answered in the same sense as that in which the 
wider question is answered. 

(2) The second question is whether Lv 16 forms 
a homogeneous whole. The chapter is connected 
with the narrative of the death of Axaron’s sons for 
offering strange fire (ch. 10; cf. 161: 78 ‘that he die 
not,’ and 3733; and contrast ‘fire from the altar,’ 
v.!2, with ‘strange fire,’ 10'); but it treats of two 
distinct subjects, without clearly indicating the 
transition from one to the other. It opens with a 
warning addressed to Aaron against rashly enter- 
ing the Most Holy Place, and prescribes the pre- 
liminary rites to be performed, whenever he 
may have occasion to do so.* It passes on to 
describe a solemn atoningg ceremony to be per- 
formed for the tabernacle itself, and for the 
worshippers; and it concludes with the institution 
of an annual fast on the day of the atoning cere- 
mony. This change of subject suggests a doubt 
whether the chapter in its present form can be 
wholly the work of one writer. Dillmann explains 
the change of snbject, and the connexion with 
ch. 10, by the supposition that originally the 
chapter contained the description of a ceremony of 
puriication, to be performed in consequence of the 
dehlement brought upon the Pieraals by the sin 
of Nadab and Abihu. He supposes that directions 
were given for the repetition of the rite after any 
subsequent desecration ; that in later times it had 
become the practice to perform this service once, 
and once only, in every year; and that the chapter 
was altered to suit the later practice. ‘This ex- 
Manation, however, requires us to supply a good 
ileal which is not stated, and only indirectly 
suggested, by the present text. 

A different solution of the difficulty is proposed 
by Benzinger. In an interesting and suggestive 
study on Lv 16 (ZATIV, 1889, p. 6511), Benzinger 

oints out that the literary form of the chapter is 
Imperfect. Thus v.* and v."* are really doublets, 
suggesting that vv.7° are derived from another 
source; there is a sharp break between v."3> and 
v.35 vv.2-34 are not res Hts a sunminary of the fore- 
going verses, for they introduce some new points 
(fasting and the date), and, while mentioning the 
whitegarments of thehigh priest, say nothing about 
the more important ceremonies connected with the 
sprinkling of the blood, and the goat for Azazel; 
finally, v.24> suggests the immediate carrying out 
of some definite conmnand given to Moses. Ac- 
cordingly, Benzinger, who is followed by Nowack 
(Hebr. Arch, ii. 182-194), distinguishes between 
earlier and later portions of the chapter, and con- 
siders that the older sections are vv.)* 6lla 
(omitting ‘which is for himself’) !* 3%: 54 (regula- 
tions defining the conditions under which Aaron, 
when occasion required, was to enter the Holy of 
Hohies), and vv.2*5 (a law prescribing a relatively 
sunple rite of atonement—substantially identical 
with the inaugural ceremony of 97-—to be re- 
peated annually on behalf of the people and sanc- 
tuary, and specifying the manner in which the 
day was to be observed publicly). In this form, 
he points out, the law for the Day of Atonement 
would agree closely with Ly 2374, where also 
stress is laid on the necessity of fasting and ab- 
stention from work, but no allusion is made to 
the special ceremonics prescribed in the central 
portion of ch. 16. The ‘offering by fire’ of 23”, 

* With vv.% 18 (‘that he die not’), comp. Ex 2855 (the con- 


ditions under which Aaron may enter the Holy Place); also 
Ex 3020. 21, Nu 419, 
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and the ‘sin-ollering of atonement’ of Nu 29", 
would both be explained by the saerifices alluded 
toin Lv 16543 (or Nn 15*4?8) and described more 
fnlly in Lv 9. The more elaborate ritual pre- 
scribed in the rest of the chapter (vv.5 7-1 14-78)* jg, 
upon Benzinger’s view, a subsequent development 
of that enjoined in vv. 8, which, as it now stands, 
is interwoven with directions relating to Aaron 
alone, on account of its having become the custom 
for the high priest to enter the Holy of Holies on 
the Day of Atonement only. 

That the ritual prescribed in this cea Ba wns of 
gradual growth is indeed highly probable; but it 
may be doubted whether a merely literary analysis 
can adequately indicate its successive stages. The 
words not at all times in v.27 suggest that even 
when the supposed earlier law was formulated, 
there were restrictions on the occasion as well as 
on the manner of the high pricst’s entering the 
Holy of Holies, and the terms of vv.7"* appear to 
presuppose some preceding regulations, defining 
more particularly the character of the atoning 
ceremonies there alluded to.t It is true, 23°84 
is parallel to 16°, in the stress which it lays 
upon the manner in which the Day is to be ob- 
served by the people; but it also presupposes in 
v.“% some special atoning rites, the nature of which 
it does not itself more closely define.t Henee it 
seems that to limit the original regulations of the 
Day of Atonement to v.“"* would leave them less 
systematic and complete than is probable. ‘The 
more claborate tant prescribed for the blood, as 
compared with 97°15, and even with 4&7 1% 18 jg 
not necessarily due to its being a Inter develop- 
ment: it may be due to the special solemnity of 
the occasion, a ceremonial enacted once a year 
only on behalf of the entire nation. The chapter 
undoubtedly deals with two distinet subjects (the 
conditions under which the high priest might enter 
the Most Holy VPluce, and the annual Day of 
Atonement for the sins of the nation), which it 
imperfectly connects together. We may conjec- 
ture that the association of these two subjects is 
due to the fact that the occasions of the high 
priest’s entry into the Most Holy Place came 
gradually to be limited to the single annual Day 
of Atonement: it is also highly probable (esp. in 
view of Ezk 4518?) that the ail of this day was 
originally simpler than that now prescribed in Lv 
16; but it may be doubted whether the successive 
stages in the amalgamation and development of 
the two ceremonials can be distinguished by 
means of a literary analysis. 

The Mishnic treatise Ydmd (i.e. the Day) gives 
several fresh details respecting the ceremonies 
observed on the Day of Atonement in the time of 
the Second Temple.g§ Minute directions were given 
to ensure the ceremonial purity of the high priest 
on that day. For the seven days preceding he 
dwelt in a special chamber, and not in his own 
house. It is expressly stated that he entered four 
times into the Most Holy Place, viz. on the three 
occasions suggested by Lv 161415) and again 
after the evening sacrifice, to bring out the censer, 
and the plate which had held the incense. It is 
suid that a stone three fingers high stood in the 


“ Except v.17) and v.28> (from and make), which Benzingrer 
treats aadater harmonistic glosses. 

t The circumstantial enumeration of v.33 must surely pre- 
suppose something more than either the ordinary sin-olferiny 
of the community (Nu_ 1522-26), or even Ly 99.15; moreover, it 
exactly summarises the principal present contents of vv. 14-2, 

t The ‘offering made by fire’ of 2327 will not be the special 
atoning sacrifice intended ; for that offering is common to most 
of the sacred seasons mentioned in ch. 23 (v.8. 18b. 25. 36), Nu 
297-11 algo alludes (v.11) to the ‘sin-offering of atonement’; but 
the calendar of sacred seasons, contained in Nu 28-20, may be 
of later date than the present form of Lv 16. 

& Of. Ep. Barnahb. c. 7 (with Gebhardt and Harnack’s notes), 
where some of the same details are alluded to. 
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Holy of Holies in the place of the ark (v. 2), Tin- 
mediately before sluying the sin-olfering for him. 
self, the igh priest, Jaying his hands upon it, 
made the following confession: ‘I beseech Thee, 
O Lorn, I have done iniquitously, [ have trans- 
yressed, I have sinned before Thee, I, and my 
house, and the sons of Aaron, Thy holy people. —L 
beseech Thee, O Lord, forgive (193), now, the 
iniquities, and the transgressions, and the sins, 
wherein [ have done Iniquitously, and = trans- 
gressed, and sinned before ‘hee, [, and my house, 
and the sons of Aaron, Thy holy people’ (iv. 2). 
The blood of each of the sin-offerings was sprinkled 
by the high priest, once upwards and seven times 
downwards, first on the Holy of Holies, and after- 
wards upon the veil in the Iloly Place: lastly, 
mixing the blood of the two victims, he put some of 
the mixture on the altar of incense, and ponred out 
the remainder at the foot of the altar of burnt- 
offering (vi. 1,2). With regard to the two goats, we 
are told that they were to resemble one another as 
closely as possible (vi. 1; cf. Barnab, 7% 6xolous). The 
lots were made of boxwood, and afterwards of 
gold; the high priest drew out one lot in each 
hand, and then tied a ‘tongue’ of searlet cloth * 
upon the neck of the goat destined for Azazel. 
Uhe words of the high priest’s confession were, 
‘We beseech thee, O Lorp, Thy people, the 
house of Israel, have done iniquitously, trans- 
gressed, and sinned before Thee. We beseech 
Thee, O Lorp, forgive, now, the iniquitics, the 
transgressions, and the sins, wherein ‘Thy people, 
the house of Israel, have done iniquitously, trans- 
wressed, and sinned before Thee’ (vi. 2). The goat 
was led away, accompanied by some of the nobles 
of Jerusalem ; and its arrival at a place which was 
regarded as the edge of the wilderness was sig- 
nalled back to the high priest in the temple. 
Finally, the yout was conducted by a single man 
to a steep place called Suk, where it was thrown 
backwards over the edge of the cliff, and dashed 
to yieces among the rocks (vi. 6-8). The site has 
been identified by Schick (ZOPV iii. 21410.) with 
a crag near the village of Bét-hudédin, on the 
road running through Bethany into the wilder- 
ness, 12 miles east of Jerusalem (see AZAZEL). 

The Day of Atonement represents the enlminat- 
ing institution of the Levitical system. Not only, 
from a merely formal point of view, does Lv 16 
form the climax of the sacrificial and purifiestovy 
ordinances contained in Ly 1-15, but the cere- 
monial itself is of a peculiarly comprehensive and 
representative character. It wus a yearly atone- 
ment for the nation as a whole Ganiiane the 
priests) ; and not only for the nation, but also for 
the sanctuary, in its various parts, in so far ag 
this had been defiled during the past year by the 
sins of the people, in whose midst it stood. The 
sins thus atoned for must not, however, be sup- 
posed to be those committed ‘with a hich nan 
(Nu 15%), ve. defiantly and wilfully; but sins of 
Ignorance and frailty (d@yvojuara, He 97), such as 
haman nature, even when striving after God, is 
ever liable to.t 


* nvr by nd: Barnab. 78 ré tpiov +6 xoxxiver. 

t The Jows, as Danz [see ad fin.], pp. 1010-1012, shows from 
the Mishna (Shebw' oth 16), Maimonides (Comment, on Ydma 4°), 
and Abarbanel (7N7 w)"d, Venice, 1584, fol. 251, col. 3, 1. 14 ff.), 
in view of the comprehensive terms of Lv 1616. 23.80, held that 
the sacrifices of this day made atonement for all sins of every 
kind, whether done involuntarily or dellherately ; but this is an 
exaggeration which fs in conflict with the general theory of the 
Jewish sacrifices. The sin-offering made atonement only for 
sing committed ‘in error,’ t.e. accidentally and involuntarily 
(Ly 42 13.22.27, Ny 1524-29), not for those committed ‘with a high 
hand’ (Nu 15801), t.e. defiantly and deliberately ; and it is in- 
credible, in spite of the terms of Lv 1616.2), that the sacrifices 
of this day can have so far deviated in principle froin the general 
theory of tho priestly legislation as to have been supposed to 
atone, ¢.g., for the sin of an impenitent murderer. The cere- 
monial of the Day of Atonement was designed in fact to effect 
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The ceremonial was enacted at the’ central 
sanctnary ; but the individual Israclites, by their 
abstention from labour and fasting, fut only ex- 
eats at the same time their humisiation for sin, 

ut also signified their co-operation in the oflices 
of the day; provision was thu8S made for the 
ceremonial being more than @ racre opus operatum. 
As it was the highest atoaing ceremony of the 
year, the blood was not‘mercly applied, as in 
other cases (Lv 4), to thé altar of burnut-offering, 
or even to the altar of4ncense; it was taken into 
the Holy of Holies, and sprinkled, not once only, 
but seven times, aa close as possible to the place 
immediately assuciated with the presence of J” 
(Ex 25°3, Nu 7). Once a year the sins of the 
people were thus solemnly atoned for, and the 
nation’s lost holiness was restored (v.% ‘to cleanse 

ou: from all your sins shall ye be clean before J”’). 
rhe slain goat made atonement for the people's 
sins, and restored their peace and fellowship with 
God ; the goat over which the people’s sins were 
confessed, und which was afterwards sent away to 
Azazel in the wilderness, syinbolised visibly their 
complete removal from the nation’s midst (Bs 103", 
Mic 7)9): ‘a life was given up for the altar, and 
yet a living being survived to carry away all sin 
and uncleanness’: the entire ceremonial thus 
symbolised as completely as possible both the 
atonement for sin, and the entire removal of the 
cause of God’s alienation. 

As regards the part taken in the office by the 
high priest, it is to be observed especially that 
the ceremonial of the Day of Atonement was the 
highest exercise of his mediatorial office: he per- 
formed an atoning rite on behalf of the entire 

wople; and, represented by him, the entire people 
had access on that day to the presence of J”. As 
the representative of a sinful tae he natur- 
ally discarded his porgeous high-priestly dress,* 
and assumed an attire, which, being plain and 
destitute of ornament, was such as became a 
suppliant suing for forgiveness; while, being 
white, it symbolised the purity and innocence 
required in those who appear in the immediate 
resence of the Holy One (cf. the angels in Ezk 9? 
“11% 67) Dn 108 1267), Nor can he, even then, 
complete the atonement for the people, until he 
has first offered atonement for his own sins; and 
when he enters the Holy of Holies, the incense 
burnt by him there forms, further, a protecting 
cloud, coming as a veil between himself and the 
holiness of J”, and at the same time possessing a 
propitiatory efficacy (Nu 16%), 

Jos, (Ant. UL x. 3) gives a short account of 
the veremonies of the Day of Atonement; and 
Philo, in his treatise wept rijs éBdourjs, § 23 (11. 296, 
Mangey), draws out the ethical teaching which he 
understands them to imply. Allusions to the holy 
day are also found in Sir 608%, Ac 279, He 9% *5, 

‘he later Jews were not unconscious of the 
deeper spiritual truths of which the ceremonial of 
the Day of Atonement was the expression. Philo, 
for instance (2.¢.), speaks of it as an occasion for 
the discipline of self-restraint in regard to bodily 
indulyences: the more effective, as it came at a 
season of the year when the fruits of the earth 
had just been gathered in, and the temptation to 


an tdeal atonement and reconciliation on behalf of the nation, 
as such; its benelits extending to tndividuals, only in so far 
as they had sinned involuntarily, or were truly penitent. Comp. 
Oehler, § 140 (Eng. tr. ii. 43 ff.); Riehm, 47 Theol. § 87.2; v. 
Orelll, in Herzoy?, xvi. 414; R.W. Dale, The Atonement, pp. 85, 
466-470; C. G, Monteflore, The Brhle for Ilome Reading, 1896, 
p. 144 ff. (where the ancient significance of this annual rite is 
well pointed out). 

* His dress became, in fact, almost that of the ordinary 
priests, except that he had still a ‘turban’ (nd3s0)—though 
only one of white linen, not his usual decorated one (Ex 2836f)-- 
Instead of a ‘cap’ (7YIID, Ex 284), and a plain linen ‘sash’ 


(02%), instead of a coloured one (Ex 2849), 
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indulgence would be naturally the stronger; ab- 
stinence at such a season would raise men’s 
thoughts from the gifts to the Giver, who could 
sustain life «cat did rovrwy xal dvev rovrwy. Those 
who took part in the prayers for the day asked 
for forgiveness, not in dependence upon their own 
merits, dAAa dia Thy Dewy dicw rod cuyyvaunv mpd 
xordoews dplfovros (cf, Vit. Jus. ii. 4, U1. 188; Leg. 
Cai 39, . 591). The Mishna also is careful to 
teach that the ceremonies of the Day of Atone- 
inent are ineffectual unless accompanied by re- 
pentanee. ‘Death and the Day of Atonement 
work atonement, where there is repentance (72wn7), 
Repentance makes atonement for slight trans- 
gressions, both of omission and of commission ; 
and in the case of grave ones, it suspends pas 
ment till the Day of Atonement comes, and brings 
atonement. If aman says, “ [ willsin, and (then) 
repent, I will sin, and (then) repent,” Heaven does 
not give him the means of practising repentance ; 
and if he says, ‘* | will sin, and the Day of Atone- 
ment will bring atonement,” the Day of Atone- 
ment will bring him no atonement’ (Yémd, viii. 
8-9). 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews con- 
trasts (96%) the work of the high priest on the 
Day of Atonement with the superior atoning 
efficacy of the work of Christ. The Jewish high 
priest entered once yearly * into the Lloly of 
ILolies, with the blood of appointed victims: Christ 
entered once for all into the true sanctuary, the 
actual presence of God, throngh His own blood ; 
lie obtained not a temporary, but an eternal de- 
liverance (9"-!2), Hlis blood is far more etheacious 
for the cleansing and renovation of human nature 
(Q1-14. 23-8) than that which was offered under the 
Jewish law. And whereas, under the Law, full 
access to God was limited to the high priest, and to 
him, moreover, under many restrictions of time and 
mode, Christ has opened a new and living way, 
by which those whose hearts are properly purged 
from an evil conscience may at all times have free 
access to the Father (9%! 10!9-°?), 

Literatung,—(a) The treatise of the Mishna, Vémea, with 
Lat. tr. and notes in Surenhusius’ ed. of the Mishna, 1609, il. 
p. 206 ff. ; also ed. by Sheringham, 1648, ed. 2 (with an elahor- 
ate comparison (p. 105 ff.) of the work of the high priest with 
that of Christ, by J. Rhenferd), 1606; and (with Heb. text 
pointed, and short notes, and glossary) by If, L. Strack (Berlin, 
1588): many passages of the Gemara on the same treatise are 
also translated by Wtinache, In Der Babyl. Talmud in eeinen 
Hagqadischen Bestandtheilen, i. (1886), pp. 340-389 ; sce further, 
on the Jewish ritual of the day, Otho, Lex, Mabb, 1675,2 1757 
(a.v. Expiationis Festum); J. Lightfoot, The Temple Service, c. 
15 (Works, 1684, ii. 061-4); J. A. Danz, ‘Functio Pontif. M. 
anniversaria,’ in Meuschen, VT ex Talm. tllustr. 1736, pp. 912- 
1012 (with capious extracts from Jewish sources), followed, pp. 
1013-39, by Rhenferd’s ‘Comparatio’ (supr.); Maimonides, 
ilchoth yém hak-kippurim, etc., at the end of Delitzsch's 
Comin, on the Hebrews ; Edersheim, The Temple: ite Mintatry 
and Servicer, pp. 263 288. (b) J. Spencer, de Legg. Hebr.2 (16s6), 
in. vill. ; Bahr, Symb, des Mog, Cultus, 1839, i. O64 tf. 5; Oehler, 
OT Theol. 8% 140, 1415 Schultz, OZ’ Theol. i. 367 ¢., 402-63 Dill- 
mann on Lv 16; Nowack, /lebr. Arch. ii, 183-1943 Dehtzsch, 
ZK WOE, 1880, pp. 173-183; Kuenen, Th, 7. 1883, pp. 207-212, and 
flex, § 16. 82; Wellh, Hist. 110-112; Stade, Geach, ii, 182, 258- 
260; Benzinger, Z.1 7H, 1889, pp. 65-88. 

S. 2. Driver and H. A. WHITE. 

ATROTH-BETH-JOAB.—Sce ATAROTH. 


ATROTH-SHOPHAN (js\v nyy. LXX has Lwddp 
and yiv Swap, as well as Sway [Swete’s notes]).— 
A town of Gad (Nu 32%), The identitication is 
doubtful, as the tribes of Gad and Reuben seem 
confused, Dibon, Ataroth, and Aroer being given 


* Kwek rou :vievroy (07). Exactly the same expression is used 
by Philo (Leg. Gat. lc.; cf. De Mon. ii. 2, 1. 223; and ara xa’ 
ivievroy, Jos. BJ v. v. 7 end, 3 Mac WI), The meaning ia, of 
course, on one day in the year, not on one occasion: Ly 1613-15 
implies more than one entrance on the day; according to the 
Mishna, the high priest entered four times, viz. with the incense 
(lémd, v. 1), with the blood of the bullock (v. 3), with the 
blood of the goat (v. 4), and at the close of the day, after the 
ordinary evening burnt-offering, to fetch out the censer and 
Incense-dish, which he had left there (vii. 4), 
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(v.*4) as cities of Gad, while they certainly were in 
Reuben’s territory. Jf Atroth-shophan lay near 
Ataroth, it may be, as ‘Tristram sngvests (Land of 
Moab, p. 276), that the cone-shaped Jebel ‘Attarits 
represents the former and AKhdrbet ‘Attariés the 
latter. If it lay near Jazer and Jogbchah (which 
see), named immed. after it, it must be sought 
farther N.—-possibly at Saffit beside the latter. 
A. HENDERSON. 

ATTAI (‘ny).—1. A Jerahmeelite (1 Ch 25*- %), 
2. A Gadite warrior who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 12"), 3. One of Rchoboam’s sons (2 Ch 11”). 


ATTAIN has now lost its literal meaning ‘to 
reach a place,’ which occurs in Ac 27" ‘if by any 
means they might attain to Phenice’ (RV ‘reach 
Phoenix’), Elsewhere in AV the meaning is fig., 
asnow. In Ph 3! the same Gr. verb (xaravrdw) is 
used as in Ac 27)? just quoted, ‘if by any means I 
might a. unto the resurrection from the dead.’ 
But in the next verse (‘not as though [ had already 
a’) the verb is different (AauBdvw, RV ‘obtained’), 
being connected rather with the verb (xaraA\apBdrw) 
tr? ‘apprehend’ in the same verse. See APPRE- 
HEND. In Ph 3! ‘whereto we have already a%,’ 
there is no word corresp. to ‘already’ in Gr., 
‘already at?’ is an attempt to tr. dédvw, which, in 
Ro 97 is tr? Sattain’ simply. But in Ph 3" an 
adv. (#57) is used. In 1 Ti 4° AV vives a wrong 
direction to the thought: ‘good doctrine, where- 
unto thou hast attained’ (Gr. rapaxodovdéw, RV cor- 
rectly, ‘which thou hast followed,’ adding until 
now to complete the sense). J. HASTINGS. 


ATTALIA (ArraXla) was a city on the coast of 
Pamphylia, founded by Attalus n. Philadelphus 
(B.C. 159-138), as the harbour (Ac 14%) through 
which the S. parts of the great Pergamenian 
kingdom might communicate with the S. sea, 
with Syria, and with Egypt; and throughont 
subsequent history it has retained its name and its 
importance as a seaport. It is now (or at least was 
until steamships revived some other harbours like 
Mersina) the chief harbour of the S. coast of 
Asia Minor, bearing the name Adalia. In the 
Byzantine ecclesiastical system A. was originally 
subject to Perga, the metropolis of Pamphylia 
Secunda, but in 1084 it was made a metropolis ; 
there can be no donbt that this elevation in rank 
was due to the fact that Perga had completely 
decayed, and was a mere naine, giving a title tothe 
metropolitan bishop. ‘The small harbour of A. is 
still used by boats, though steamships anchor out- 
side, and it was in use in the end of the 12th 
cent. (Anna Commena, ii. p. 113). The river 
Catarrhactes flowed into the sea near A., though 
it has now been diverted into so many channels for 
irrigation and other purposes that it hardly de- 
serves to be called a river. The cults mentioned 
at A, seem all to spring from its Pergamenian 
origin, as Zeus Soter, Athena, Apollo Archegetes. 

LivTRRATURR.—-The best account of A. is in Lanckoronski, 
Stadte Pamphyliens und Pisidiens, i. pp. 6-32 and 153-163 : see 
also Beaufort, Karamania; Spratt and Forbea, Lycia. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

“ATTALUS ("Arraodos, 1 Mae 157?).—Attalus II. 
Philadelphus was king of Pergamnm 159-138 B.c. 
He promoted the imposture of Alexander Balas, 
who claimed to be a son of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(Justin, xxxv. 1), and sent a body of troops to Syria 
to support the pretender. When the embassy 
sent by Simon Maccabecus came to Rome (B.C. 139), 
the Senate passed a decree in favour of the Jews, 
and wrote to the kings of VPergamum, Egypt, 
Syria, Cappadocia, and Parthia, and to several 
amall autonomous States, instructing them to 
respect the independence of the Jewish territory. 
Josephus (Ané. XIV. viii. 5) records a decree of the 


Senate in favour of the Jews, which he assigns to 
the time of Hyrcanus it, But the terms and cic. 
cumstances of this decree resemble so closely those 
of the decree referred to in | Mac 15'%4) that 
many modern scholars consider that the Senatus- 
consultum preserved by Josephus is really to be 
connected with the embassy of Simon. Cf. esp. 
Schirer, JP 1. i. 266 ff, H. A. WHITE. 


ATTENDANCE in the obs. meaning of attention 
is found 1 Ti 48 ‘Till T come give a. (RV ‘heed ’) 
to reading.’ Cf. Barrow, ]Vorks, vol. iii. sec. 22, 
‘What is learning but diligent attendance to in- 
struction of masters?’ The same Gr. verb (rpocéxw) 
is used He 7% ‘no man gave a. at the altar’; 
but it is generally tr? ‘vive heed to,’ as Ac 8& 10-11, 
in 1 Ti 3° it is used ina bad sense ‘given to much 
wine.’ In 1 Mac 15* attendances retinne. 

J. LASTINGS. 

ATTENT and ‘attentive’ were both in use, and 
both are found in AV without difference of mean- 
ing, the former in 2 Ch 6” ‘Jet thine cars be attent 
unto the prayer,’ and 75, J. HASTINGS. 


ATTHARATES (A ’Ar@apdrns, B’Arrapar}), 1 Es 
9, A corruption of the title ‘the Tirshatha,’ ef. 
Neh 8%, and see Attharias, 


ATTHARIAS (‘Ardapias, AV Atharias).—A cor- 
ruption of xpyino ‘the ‘Tirshatha,’ which appears 
as & proper name in 1 Es 5%, ef. Ezr 2 ‘Adepoadd, 
A. (A@epoad, B). Vhe mention of ‘Nehemias and 
Atharias’ in 1 Es is doubly a mistake ; Zerubbabel 
the 'Tirshatha is referred to. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY, 

ATTIRE.—Sce Dress. 


ATTUS (A ’Arrot’s, B om., Tisch.? Aarro’s, AV 
Lettus), 1 Es 8” called sun of Sechenias.—He was 
randson of Shechaniah (1 Ch 3%?), The same as 
Tattush, Ezr 87, where ‘of the sons of Shecaninh’ 
has been wrongly attached to the next clause. The 
form in AV and Tisch. is due to confusion of A 
and A. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


AUDIENCE.—Now ‘the people gathered tohear,’ 
sionifies alwaysin AV after Lat. audientic, the act 
of hearing or attention to what is spoken. [In OT 
the word is simply ‘ears’ (o:31x), as Gn 23! Sin the 
n. of the children of Ileth.’ In N'T ‘vive a.’ occurs 
Ac 1338 15% 22% where the Gr. is simply dxovw, 
hear ; so Lk 20® ‘in the a. of all the people’; but 
Lk 7} ‘when he had ended all his sayings in the 
a. of the people,’ the Gr. is els ras dxods, ‘in the 
ears.’ J. LASTINGS, 


AUGIA (Atyia), l Es 5°, —A daughter of Zorzelleus 
or Barzillai. Wer descendants by Jaddus were 
among the priests who could not trace their gene- 
alogy after the return under Zerubbabel, and were 
removed from the priesthood. Her nume is not 
given in the lists of Ezr and Neh, and is omitted 
here by the Vulg. ; pera ns it has arisen out of 
‘the Gileadite,’ which follows Barzillai in those 
lists. IL. St. J. THACKERAY. 


AUGURY.—Lv 197, Dt 184, 9K 215 2 Ch 338, 
all RV, for AV ‘times.’ See DIVINATION. 


AUGUSTUS (Atyovoros, Lk 2); NeBarrds, Ac 257), 
—41, The first Roman emperor. His original 
name was that of his FALE: Caius Octavius; 
as the heir of Caesar, who was his grand- 
uncle, he received the names Julius Casar; 1p 
his subsequent career he was designated Caius 
Julius Cesar Octavianus. The title Augustus was 
given him by the Senate after he had attained 
to supreme power. Augustus was born B.C. 63. 
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AUGUSTUS’ BAND 


AVENGE 


After spending a studious youth, he came suddenly 
to the front at the death of Ciesar (B.c. 44), when 
he began to manifest the singular adroitness of 
character by which he made and maintained his 

osition. Marching against Antony ostensibly in 
Aetanes of the ilies he came to terms with the 
usurper. At first he had the chief place in a 
triumvirate. But one after another his rivals were 
removed out of his way, till the defeat of Antony 
at Actinm (B.C. 31) left: him undisputed master of 
the Roman world. In 3.c. 29 he returned to Rome, 
and thenceforth ruled autocratically under the 
forms of republicanism, establishing and pee 
order throughout his wide dominions, till he died 
in old age, saddened by family trouble, morose and 
suspicious, leaving Tiberius, whom he had already 
associated with himself in the government, as his 
successor (A.D. 14). As the Jews were subject to 
Rome, Augustus became their supreme ruler. 
After the battle of Actium, Herod, previously o 
supporter of Antony, passed over to the victorious 
side, and was conlirmed in his kingdom by 
Augustus, who added to his territory on the 
oceasion of a subsequent visit to Syria (B.c. 20, 
Jos. Ant, xv. x. 3). In honour of the emperor, 
Herod erected a marble temple at Panias, built the 
capital, Caesarea (B.C. 10), and rebuilt Samaria, 
calling it Sehaste. After Herod's death Augustus 
earried ont his wishes in the division of his king- 
dom among his sons (Jos. Avé. XVI. xi. 4), but 
subsequently joined Judwa and Samaria to the 
provinee of Syria, exiling their ruler Archelans 
(Jos, cinf, XVUL xiii. 2). Jesus Christ was born in 
the time of Augustus, and was about eighteen years 
old when the emperor died. Augustus ordered a 
more or Iess complete census to be taken on four 
occasions, viz, in B.C. 26 and 6, A.D. 4 and 14 (Lk 2"), 

2. The title of subsequent Roman emperors. 
The Augustus (ZeBaords) mentioned in Ac 252-45 
(AV) is Nero. In RV the word is translated ‘the 
emperor.’ 

Tirkraturs.—Dion Cassins ; Suetonins; Tacitus; Josephus ; 
Merivale, History of the Komans under the Empire; Duruy, /is- 
tory of Rome (edited by Mahaffy); Gardthansen, Augustus und 


Seine Zeit; UH. Schiller, Geschichte der romischen Kaiserzeit; 
Hertzbery, Geschichte des rdmischen Kaiserreiches. 


W. EF. ADENEY. 


AUGUSTUS’ BAND (Ac 27' omectpa XeBaorh, 
RV ‘the Augnstan Band’).--A similar name is 
the Italian Band (Ac 10! ometpa "Tradixh), In 
cach case RVm has ‘cohort’ for * band.’ 

The two designations have been fully discussed 
by BE. Exli (to whom [am chiefly indebted in the fol- 
lowing article) in ZW7A, xxvi. (1884) p. 1OfR In 
both cases it may be said that there is no reference 
to Loman leqionaries, Judwa from 6 A.D. to shortly 
before 70 A.D. was in the position of the ‘inermes 
provinciw,’ and was garrisoned only by auxiliary 
troops. The bulk of these anxiliarics were sin 
vincialy ; thus, in the case of Cwsarea, Josephus 
tells us (BJ iW. xu 73 ef. Ant, XIX. ix. 2) 
that the larger part of the garrison consisted of 
Syrians. 

The Aucustan and Italian bands (cohorts), there- 
fore, were not in any case legionary. The latter, 
no doubt, was one of the many ‘cohortes civium 
Romanorum,’ § cohortes [talicorum voluntariorum,’ 
which consisted of voluntecrs recruited in Italy, 
t.e. for the most part of Italians who had been 
unable to find service in the Praetorian Guard. 

The Augustan band (which may or may not be 
identical with the Italian band) had the name 
‘Augustan’ asa title of honour. We read on an 
inscription: ‘Ala Aug(usta) ob virtutem appcl- 
lata’ (Orelli’s Corpus, No. 3412). Egli, following 
Schiirer, is inclined to accept as proved that this 
title of honour was sometimes borne by auxiliary 
as well as by legionary troops. We have, how- 


ever, no monumental evidence to prove that any 
Cesarean cohort was called ‘ aneusta,’ 

As regards strength, » cohort sometimes num. 
bered 1000, sometimes 500 men. As regards coin- 
position, a cohort was sometimes made up of 760 
infantry and 240 cavalry. Such a cohort was 
called a ‘militaria equitata.’ See BAND, CAPTAIN, 

W. E. BARNES. 

AUL is the spelling in mod, edd. of AV. The 
spelling of 1611 was ‘aule.? Wryelif (1882) has 
‘alle,’ Mx 218 ‘he shal thril his ear with an alle’ 
(ed. 1388 ‘a nal,’ a mistake arising from joining 
the n of ‘an’ to ‘awl,’ the forms nal, nall, nalle, 
and nawl being found, Cf. Topsell (1607), ‘The 
worm... must be Nie out by some naunl or 
needle’). Geneva Bible has ‘awle,’ (Coverdale, 
‘botkin’), RV ‘awl.’ See Awn.. 

J. TASTINGS, 

AUTEAS (Avralas, Hodiah RVm, UWodijah AVm), 
—A. Levite who taught the law under [izra (1 Es 
9), Called Hodiah, Neh 87. 


AUTHORIZED YVERSION.—See VERSIONS. 
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AYARAN (Atapdy, Vulg. Abaron, Syr. Vax» 
(TManran), | Mac 25, but in 68 Zavapdy A, Atpay 8 V, 
Vulg. Sau, Syr. as before), surname of Eleazar, the 
brother of Judas Maccabens, ‘lhe name probably 
signifies ‘pale’ (jn, from wn, to be white, or pale). 

H. A, Waite, 

AYEN (188). ace-name occurring in this form 
in Ezk 30% The LNX gives ‘IiMou médts, the usual 
Gr. name of On, and it is evident that the name 
was intentionally distorted from On to Aven, 
‘idolatry’ (see Oxf Leb, Lec.), by a punning change 
of vocalisation quite permissible in Heb. The slight 
was the more contemptuous, as On was sacerdotally 
the most important city in Egypt, With regard 
to the context it should be remembered that On, 
lying on the main road between the heart of Egypt 
(at Memphis) and Syria, has been a notable battle. 
ficld on many occasions, even since the ruin of the 
city. See BETH-SHEMESH and ON. 

The Plain (ayp3 bith) of Aven (Am 15, RV ‘the 
valley of Aven’) is probably the Plain of Cule- 
Syria, so called from the idolatrous worship of the 
Sun in the great temple of Baalbek. 

I’, Lo. GRIF FITI. 

AYVENGE is found in AV both as trans. and 
intrans. verb, 41. Asa trans, verb the object ma 
be (1) @ person, and then the meaning is ‘to vind.- 
cate’ by punishing the offender, Thus (a) actively, 
Lk 183 BN mo of mine adversary,’ Nu 313 ‘a. the 
Lorp of Midian’ (RV ‘execute the Lorp’s ven- 
geance on M.’); (0) pass., L S 14%4 ‘that I may be 
a! on mine enemies’; (c) reflex., 2 S 18 ‘the 
Lorb hath a® him of his enemies.’ The prep. that 

overns the offender is indifferently on or of. (2) 
‘he object may be a thing, and the meaning ‘to 
take satisfaction for,’ as Dt 328 ‘he will a. the 
blood of his servants.”* 2, As an intrans. vb. 
it 1s rare, and occurs in AV once only, Lv 19!8 
‘Thou shalt not a. nor bear any grudge against 


* Once the person on whom the vengeance falls \s made the 
subject of the verb, Gn 424 ‘If Cain shall be avenged seven- 
fold, truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.’ This is the sense 
in which the passage is taken by the Douay Bible, which 
translates, ‘Sevenfould vengeance shall be taken of Cain,’ and 
adds the comment, ‘by prolongation of his miscrable life 
til hig seventh generation, when one of his own issue slew 
him.’ AV follows the Geneva, which has the marg. note, ‘He 
mocked at God's sufferance in Kain, jesting ay though God 
would suffer none to punish him, and yet give him licence to 
murther others.’ But the Heb, means, ‘if Cain shall take 
vengeance for any wrong done him, Lamech (perhaps with the 
use of the new weapona) much more.’ So Del. : ‘Denn sieben- 
fach wird Kain geriicht,’ Dillm., etc. Cf. G. W. Wade, The Book 
of Genesis (1896), p. 214, ‘The Song of Lamech celebrates the 
invention of weapons, and implies that the possession of them 
confers the power of exacting greatcr vengeance than that 
demanded by God against anyone who might slay Kain.’ 
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AVITH 


ena ta 


the children of thy people.’ In mod. usage 
‘a.’ is retained for the sense of just vengeance, 
while ‘revenge’ is used for the gratification of 
resentment. ‘This distinction docs not obtain in 
AV, but RV has endeavoured to introduce it. 
Thus Jer 15 ‘a. me of my persecutors’ (for AV 
‘revenge me’), Nah 1? ‘The Lorn is @ jealous God 
and att’ (AV freveneeth’), and 2 Co 108 § being in 
readiness to a. all disobedience’ (AV ‘ revenge’). 
Cf. also ‘avenger’ for ‘revenger’ in Nu 35! 2% 
27 9 § 14), Ro 134, and ‘avenging’ (subst.) for 
‘revenge,’ 2 Co 74, Again, Ly 198 *thou shalt 
nota.’ (RV ‘take venyeance’); in Ro 12! * Avenge 
not yourselves, beloved,’ is retained, because the 
ref. 18 to righteous vengeance. Avenger of blood. 
See GOEL. Ayengement is found 2 8 228", and 
avenvements Ps 1847 for ‘vengeance.’ Cf. Edward 
Irving, Bebylon, ii. 319, ‘The Lord, in all His 
avengements, hath... aneye... tothe reforma- 
tion of the wicked.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AVITH (ny), Gn 36°%.—A Moabite city. The 
site is unknown. 


AYOID.- -This verb is used thirteen times in AV 
(counting Wis 164/8 one), yet it docs not twice 
translate the same word. In} 8 IS! there is an 
instance of the intrans. use, ‘ David a out of lis 
presence twice.’ Cf. North, Plutarch, ‘they made 
proclamation... that all the Volsces should avoid 
out of Rome before sunset.’ In this sense ‘avoid’ 
is most frequently used in the imperative. Thus 
Coverdale’s tr. of Mt 16% is ‘Auoyde fro ine, 
Sathan.’ Cf. Shaks. Comedy of Errors, iv. iii. 48— 

‘Satan, avoid! I charge thee, tempt me not! ' 
J. HASTINGS. 

AYOUCH.—Dt 26!" only, ‘Thou hast a™ the 
LORD this day to be thy God... and the Lorp 
hath a thee this day to be his peculiar people.’ 
Advocare became in Krench first avower, whence 
Ing. ‘avow,’ and then avochier, whence ‘ avouch,’ 
the latter with a more technical meaning, ‘to call 
on one in law as defender, guarantor,’ ete. In AV 
avouch is scarcely to be distinguished from the use 
of ‘avow’ with a person as obj. ‘to acknowledge, 
declare to be one’s own.’ J. HASTINGS. 


AYYA, AYYIM, AYVITES (own, of Evato). --The 
spelling Avim, Avites is incorrect. 1. A people 
which lived in villages near Gaza, and was super- 
seded by the Caphtorite Philistines (Dt 27), In 
the Sept. their name is confounded with that of 
the Hivvites, and some scholars have regarded 
them as a branch of the Hivvites. That they 
were not so, but were of the giant peoples of Pal., 
is rendered Wena by two considerations; (1) 
they are spoken of in Dt 2 precisely as are the 
other giant peoples, except that they are not ex- 
pressly said to be rephaim; (2) the name is 
uniformly used in the plural (‘the Avyin,’ that 
is, the Avvites, not the Avvite), a usage by which 
the Philistines as a whole, and the several giant 
peoples, are distinguished from the Can. peoples, 
‘hat they once had possessions in the mountain 
country, as well as near Gaza, may be probably 
inferred from the fact that one of the towns of 
Benjamin was called ‘the Avvim?’ (Jos 18%). The 
statement that the Caphtorim destroyed them does 
not necessarily imply that they were then exter- 
minated ; and we find them mentioned among the 
peoples that Joshua failed to conquer, along with 
the Philistines but not of them, the Avwvites going 
along with the Gazite, the Gittite, the Ekronite, 
etc. (Jos 133). Presumably, these Avvim are to be 
identified with the Anakim who were left over in 
Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod (Jos 1124), and were the 
ancestors of the giants of Duavid’s time. See 
GIANT, KEPHAIM. 
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AX, AXE 


2. People from Avva (cf. Ivvah, 2 K 153+ 19%) 1s 
37%), whom the king of Assyria settled in N. Israel 
after the capture of Samana, and who set up idol- 
atrous worship there (2 1K 172481), 

W. J. BEECHER. 

AYYIM (o»y), Jos 18%. --A town of Benjamin, 
unknown. See precediny art. 


AWAIT.-—Only Ac 9* ‘their laying await (Gr. 
n émtBovdy avrav, RV ‘their plot’) was known of 
saul.’ Await is often read ns if it were an adv.; 
it is, however, a subst. Tindale has simply ‘ There 
awayte wer knowen of Saul.’ Blount, Law Dict. 
(1691), says, * Await sects to signify what we now 
call waylaying or lying in wait, to execute some 
mischief,’ J. HASTINGS. 


AWAY WITH.—1. Is 1% ‘the calliny of assem- 
bles, T cannot away with.’ Althouch with the 
force of a verb, it is really an adv. with the verb 
elided, get away with, t.e. get on with, tolerate. 
Cf. More, Utopia, p. 165 (Arber ed.), ‘He could 
not away with the teanicns of his country folk’; 
and Sanderson, Sera. (1621), ‘ Le being the Father 
of lyes ... cannot away with the Truth.’ The 
Heb. has a still greater ellipsis than the Eng., 
being simply Souexkd L cannot. Such verbs, how- 
ever, as 52: to be able, jx to refuse, are really trans. 
in lleb. See Davidson, Syntax, p. 129. 2. Other 
elliptical expressions, as Ex 19%4 * Away, get thee 
down?’ (RV ‘Go, get. thee down’), Ac 2274 ‘Away 
with such a fellow from the earth,’ are easily ex- 
plained and still in use. 3. ‘Make him away’ 
in 1 Mac 16%=‘make away with him’ (KV 
‘destroy him’; cf. Wis 12% AV ‘to destroy 
them at once,’ RV ‘to make away with them at 
once’). J. ILASTINGS. 


AWE.-—Besides Ile 12% RV (for AV ‘reverence,’ 
Gr. déos), only in the phrase ‘stand in awe.’ AV 
gives Ps 4 (129), 33% (3), and 119)" (ang), RV re- 
tains these, changing also ‘fear’ into ‘stand in 
awe’ in Ps 22% (x2:), 1s 298 (pay); and ‘was afraid’ 
into ‘stuod in awe of’ tn 1S 18! (13), Mal 2% 
(nan). Ruskin (Jfod. Painters, Ul. mi. i. 14, § 26) 
says that awe is the contemplation of dreadfulness 
from a position of safely, as a stormy sca from 
the shore; while fear is the contemplation of 
dreadfulness when one is obnoxious to danger from 
it. Perhaps it was with a feeling for some dis- 
tinction of this kind that RV made those chanyes ; 
but in old Eng. awe stood for fear or dread even 
of an acute kind, and no such distinction can be 
discovered in AV either from the Heb. or the 
English words. Cf. Shaks. J. C1. it, 95— 

*T had as licf not be ag live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. ‘ 
J. HASTINGS. 

AWL (yy72).—An instrument mentioned in Ex 
21° and Dt 15 in connexion with the boring of the 
ear of a slave. In Syria the awl is used only by 
shoemakers and other workers in leather. te is 
straight, and tapers to a sharp point. 

W. CARSLAW. 

AX, AXE (in 1ost modern editions of AV spelt 
ax, although the edition of 1611 had axe through- 
out) is EV tr. of seven Heb. words, the distinction 
between which cannot always be discovered. 4. 173 
(probably ‘pick-axe’) Dt 19° 20”, 1 K 67, Is 10. 
2. 390 (properly ‘sword’) Ezk 26% 3. byi9 (RV 
‘hatchet’) Ps 74% 4 anip 2 8 123], The same 
word should be read in the parallel passage 


1 Ch 20° for & 930, which means ‘saw’ (cf. 3" 
and 2 12%"), 6, ayyo Is 44227 (AV ‘ tongs’), Jer 10°. 
7 ong Je 98 15 13% 2!) Ps 745, Jer 46% 
In NT axe occurs twice (Mt 3”, Lk 3%) as tr. of 
See also the following article. 
J. A. SELBIE. 


ailyy. 


206 AXE 


AZARIAH 


AXE.—Two types of axe were known in both 
Egypt and Palestine. One was developed from the 
stone are, and is longer from back to edge than it 
is ACrOss. 


BRONZE AYR, 
(From Tell cl Hesy.)* 


The other type was purely metallic, and was 
developed from a sharp edee of metal inserted 
into a stick, as seen in ealy Keyp. forms, 


COPPER AXE (BATTLR AXR?). 
(From Tell el Hesy.)* 


Probably the first type was used as a tool, the 
second as & Weapon, 

In Kyypt the axe was attached to the handle, 
but neither passed through the other. In Assyria 
the axe appears to have passed through the handle 
(Bonomi, Nineveh, fig. 69). But the handle 
passing through the axe, as in modern usage, is 
unknown until the Roman age. 

The material of axes as tools was first stone, 
then copper, bronze, and, lastly, iron. The latter 
metal was unknown for tools in Evypt, and still 
rare in Assyria at 700 B.c. Hence the use of 
the word ‘iron’ for axc-head among a party of 
peasants in Pal. two centuries earlier (2 K 65), 
scems as if it were a varintion due to a later copyist. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

AXLE, AXLETREE.—See WHEEL. 


AZARL (’Afdndos).—lT'ather of the Jonathan who 
with Ezekias undertook the investivation of the 
matter of the foreign marriages (1 Es 9%, cf, Ezr 10% 
Asahel). 


AZAELUS (B’Afdndos, A ’Atatr\), 1 Es 9%,—One 
of those who put away their ‘strange’ wives after 
the return under Ezra, There is no corresponding 
name in zr 104, 


AZALIAH (iasbyx ‘whom J” hath set apart’; 2 K 
228, 2 Ch 345).—Vather of Shaphan, the scribe 
under Josiah. 


AZANIAH (ux ‘J” hath heard’).—A Levite 
(Neh 10°), See GENEALOGY. 


AZARAIAS (13 ’Afapulas, A Zapalas, AV Saralas), 
| Es 8!.—Seraioh, the father, or more prob. a more 
remote ancestor, of Ezra (Speaker's Com. on 2 Es 1). 

Hl. Str. J. THACKERAY. 


* By kind permission of the Cominittce of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 


AZAREL (ox2y).—1. A Korhite follower of David 
at Ziklag (1 Ch 12°). 2. A son of Heman (1 Ch 
25'8) called in v.* Uzziel. 38. Son of Jeroham, 
prince of the tribe of Dan when David numbered 
the people (1 Ch 27%). 4. A son of Bani, who had 
married a foreign wife (zr 10"). 6. A priest, the 
son of Alizai (Neh 117). 6. One of the Levite 
musicians Who marched upou the right at the 
dedication of the walls (Neh 1296), (AV has in the 
list five instances Azareel, and in No. 6 Azarael.) 

J. A. SELBIE. 

AZARIAH (amy, amy ‘Whom J” aids’).—41. 
King of Judah; see UzaziAn. 2.2 Ch 22% for 
Ahaziah. 3. 2 Ch 15!8 a prophet, son of Oded, 
who met Asua’s victorious army, on their return 
from defeating Zerah the Ethiopian, at Mareshah, 
and urged them to begin and persevere ina religious 
reform. His speech is a general Ulustration, from 
the experience of the past, of lis opening words: 
‘The Lord is with you while ye be with hin; and 
if ye seek him, he will be tound ae one but if ye 
forsake him, he will forsake you.’ It is conceived 
in the same spirit as the historical retrospects in 
Jg 22-4 and Neh 9. ‘Now, for long seasons’ (v.5), 
‘in those times’ (v.5), refer to periods of national 
defection ; ‘the inhabitants of the lands,’ ‘nation 
against nation’ (vv. 5), are magniloquent indi- 
cations of the foreign oppressions, or the civil wars 
between the various tribes of Israel (cf. Gn 25"), 
Kamphausen renders the whole passage in the 
future; but a prediction seems irrelevant here. 
In v.® ‘Azariah’ should be read for ‘Oded,’ with 
Pesh. Vulg. A; B has ’Ada6, but ’0Q575 in v.', 
where A_ has ’Aéd6 (in 28% both have ’Q6%6). 4. 
High priest in the reign of Sulumon, 1 K 43, 
where iN is called son of Zadok, though really of 
Ahimaaz (1 Ch 6%) The note in 1 Ch 6! the it is 
that executed the priest’s oflice in the house that 
Solomon built in Jerusalem,’ is misplaced, and 
must refer to this nan, and not to his grandson of 
the same name. 5. 1 Ch 6!, Ezr 78, father of 
Amariah, who was high priest under Jehoshaphat. 
This man, therefore, must have held the office in 
the reign of Asa; on this list see AMARIAH, 
Nos. 2, 3. 6 High priest in the reigu of Uzziah 
(2 Ch 26%), who with his attendant priests with- 
stood and denounced the king when he he 
sumptuously attempted to usurp the priests’ oflice 
of burning incense upon the altar. The wrath of 
Uzziah at being thus resisted, and his persistence, 
were at once divinely punished. An earthquake 
took place (Jos. Ant. 1X. x. 4; ef. Am 1], Zec 145); 
‘the eLrosy brake forth in his forehead’; the 
fences ‘looked upon him?’ (ef. Lv 13), and thrust 
iin out of the temple. In 2 K 155 we only read 
that ‘the Lord smote the king, so that he was a 
leper.’ ‘The conclusion is almost inevitable, that 
here, as often elsewhere, the Chronicler has 
supplied a justification for the afllictions of a good 
man, The narrative acquires additional signifi- 
cance when we note that in expanding 1 K 9%, he 
omits the statement that Solomon ‘burnt incense 
upon the altar that was before the Lord.’ 7. 
2 Ch 31%, high priest in the reign of Hezekiah, 
described as ‘chief priest, of the house of Zadok,’ 
and ‘the ruler of the house of God’ (v.38). This 
last phrase is also found in 1 Ch 9", Neh 1], where 
it is uncertain whether it refers to Ahitub 1. or to 
Azariah (Seraiah), te. Eliashib, as represcntative 
of that house (Rawlinson). A very similar title is 
applied in Jer 20! to Vashhur, who was not ee 
priest. Perhaps the office indicated is that of the 
‘Captain of the temple’ (Ac 4) 5%), To this 
high priest and to Hezekiah the Chronicler ascribes 
the building of store chambers in the temple to 
receive the oblutions of the people. 8. In the 
genealogy of Jehozadak,'1 Ch 6'*)* and in that 
of IXzra, zr 7}, Azariah (E-zerias, 1 Es 8!; Azarias, 
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2 Es 1!) is son of Hilkiah, high priest under 
Josiah, and father of Seraiah, who was killed by 
Nebuchadrezzar. There is room in the histor 
for such a high priest; but in 1 Ch 9", Neh 114, 
in a list of those priests who dwelt in Jerusalem in 
the time of Noueimiall, is found an Azariah or 
Seraiah, whose genealogy is traced up to the 
second Ahitub, and is all but identical with that of 
Jehozadak and Iizra. This Azariah must be the 
yriest clan, second in the list, Neh 107; called 
ae (ety) in the lists, Neh 12!:)3, where it comes 
third. In Neh 12%, where both Azariah and Ezra 
are mentioned, perhaps the former is the same as 
Seraiah; see No. 7. 9.1 WK 45, a son of Nathan, 
who ‘was over the officers,’ t.e. the twelve com- 
inissariat offeers (v.7), 10. 1 Ch 2", son of the 
Ethan whose wisdom was surpassed by that of 
Solomon (1 K 4%), 44. 1 Ch 2°) a man of Judah 
who had Ky ptian blood in his veins (v.44), 42. 
1 Ch 6%, a Heohathite Levite (called Uzziah in 
1 Ch 6%), an ancestor of the prophet Samuel. 
13, 14. 2 Ch 21?, Azariah and Azarialu, two of the 
six sons of Jehoshaphat, to whom their father gave 
‘ereat pifts’ and ‘fenced cities,’ and who were 
slain by their elder brother Jehoram on his acces- 
sion (K om. both, but A has them). 15, 16. 2 Ch 
23', Azariah and Azariahu, two of the five ‘captains 
of hundreds’ who assisted Jehoiada in the restora- 
tion of Joash, It is just possible that the second 
of these, ‘the son of Obed,’ inay be the same as 
No. 11, who was the grandson of Obed. 47%. 
2 Ch 28!? one of the four ‘heads of the children 
of Ephraim,’ in the reign of Pekah, who supported 
the prophet Oded when he rebuked the army of 


[srael for purposing to enslave the captives of 
Judah, He and his fellows treated the captives 


kindly, and conducted them back to Jericho. 
18, 19. 2 Ch 29", two Levites, a Kohathite and a 
Merarite. ‘The son of the former, Jocl, and the 
latter, were amony those who took a Jeading part 
in cleansing the temple in the reign of Hezekiah. 
20. Neh 3%, one of ee who repaired the wall of 
Jerusalem, probably a priest. 21. Neh 77, called 
Seraiah, [zr 2?; Zacharias, 1 Is 5%; one of the 


twelve leaders of Israel who returned with 
Zerubbabe]l, 22. Neh 8’ (LXX om.); Azarias, 


| Es 9%, one of those who helped the Levites to 
‘cause the people to understand the Jaw.’ 23, 
Jer 437, son of Jloshaiah (the Maacathite, 408), 
also called Jezaniah (40%, 42'), Jaazamiah (2 K 25%), 
ete. Tle was one of the ‘captains of the forces’ 
who joined Gedalinh at Mizpah. They warned 
him of his danger (Jer 40'%), and endeavoured 
to avenge his murder (4]'). Bat, the assassin 
escaping, they feared lest they should be implicated 
in the affair, and prepared to flee into Egypt. 
They then went through the form of consulting 
Jeremiah; but when he advised them to stay in 
Judwa, ‘all the proud men’ refused, and carried 
off the prophet to Euypt. 24. The Heb. naine of 
Abednego, Dn 1&7 11-19 217 (see HANANIAH). 
N. J.D. WHITE. 

AZARIAS (‘Agaplas).--1. 1 Es 97, called Uzziah, 
Ez 102, 2, 1 Es 9", one of those who stood beside 
Ezra at the reading of the Jaw: the name is 
omitted in Neh 84. 3. 1 Es 9, called Azariah, 
Neh 87, 4 Name assumed by the angel Raphael 
(To 51? 6°18 78 94), & A captain in the army of 
Judas Maccabieus (1 Mac 51% 56 60), 


AZARU (B “Afapos, A“Afovpos, AV Azuran), 1 Es 
5'5,-The progenitor of a family of 432 who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel. There is no corresp. name 
in the lists of Ezrand Neh. He is perha s identical 
with Azzur (B’Adovp; x A ‘Agovp) in Neh 10". 


AZAZ (ty), a Reubenite, the father of Bela 
(1 Ch 5°), See GENEALOGY. 
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AZAZEL (°:m1y).—The name of the spirit (Ly 
16*- 10. 38), supposed to have its abode in the wilder- 
ness, to whom, on the Day of Atunement, the goat 
laden with the sins of the people was sent (ib. 
v.70-22), ‘Azazel is not nentioned elsewhere in OT; 
but the name occurs in the Book of Enoch (Qnd 
cent. B.C.) as that of the leader of the evil angels 
who (Gn 6?) formed unions with the daughters of 
men, and (as the legend is developed in the Book 
of Enoch) taught them various arts, and whose 
offspring, the giants, filled the earth with unright- 
cousness and blood. On account of the wicked- 
ness wrought by “Azazel upon earth, the four 
archangels, Michael, Gabriel, Uricl, and Raphael 
(9! Gr.), are represented as lnpeaching him befora 
the Almighty, who thereupon (ch. 10) bids Raphael 
bind him hand and foot, and secure him, under 
‘rough and jayyed rocks,’ at a place in the desert 
called ‘Dudael,’ until on ‘the great day of judgment’ 
he is cast into the fire.* Whether this legend is 
developed from the notice of ‘Azazel in Ly, taken 
in connexion with the fact that the goat was 
actually, in the time of the Second Temple, led 
away to perish at the spot referred to, or whether 
the felicia the existence of such a spirit, bound 
in the wilderness, had already arisen at the time 
when the ceremonial of Lv 16 was framed, we do 
not know: the latter alternative is supported by 
Cheyne (ZATVV 1895, pp. 153-156), who supposes 
that the aim of this part of the ritual of the Day 
of Atonement was partly to eee the ignorant 
people with a visible token of the removal of the 
sins of the year, partly to abolish the cultus of the 
setrim (Lv 177, 2 Ch 1145, 2 KX 238 [reading ovvye he- 
goats, for oye gates); cf. 1s 134! 34'*), by substitut- 
ing a single personal angel, ‘Azazel (evil no doubt 
by nature, but rendered harmless by being bound), 
for the crowd of impersonal and dangerous se'trtn. 
But whatever the precise attributes with which 
‘Azazel was invested at the tine when the ritual 
of Lv 16 was framed, there can be little doubt that 
the cereinonial was intended as a symbolical 
declaration that the land and peojle are now 
purged from guilt, their sins being handed over to 
the evil spirit to whom they are held to belong, 
and whose home is in the desolate wilderness, 
remote from huinan habitations (v.24 ‘into a land 
cut off’). No doubt the rite is a survival from an 
older stage of popular belief, engrafted on, and 
accommodated to, the sacrificial system of the 
Hebrews. For the expulsion of evils, whether 
inaladies or sins, from a community, by their being 
laid symbolically upon a material medium, there 
are many analogies in other countries (see J. G, 
Frazer, 7'he Golden Bough, ii. 182 f1.).¢ The belief 
in goblins, or demons (jinn), haunting the wilder- 
ness and vexine the traveller, is pcu ey 
common in Arabia (see Wellhausen, Leste Arad. 
Heidentums, pp. 135-140) ¢: in OT it is found in 
Lv 177, Is 13% 34 (‘satyrs,’ lit. he-goats, and 
Lilith, the night-monster), ‘Azazel must have 


* Of. 6456554, 6 and 8!, which also mention’ Azazel, Dut treat 

him not as first but as tenth in command, are considered by 
Dilm. and Charles(/ noch, p. 61) to belong toa later stratum of the 
work, The first part of the name Duda-el has been ingeniously 
explained by Geiger (Jtld. Zlschr, 1864-1865, p. 201) as a cor- 
roption of Madiudo in‘ Beth Madudo’ (‘place of sharp rocks’), 
the place 12 miles from Jerus., to which, Bevel to the 
Mishna (oma 6+6. 8), the Tar. of Pa.-Jon. (on Lv 1619. 22), and 
other authorities, the goat was led on the Day of Atonement, 
and precipituted over the rocks that it might perish. Beth 
Hadudé has been identified, with preat probalnlity, with a 
ruined site now called Bét-hudédtin, on the edge of a chalk 
range, overhanging a steep and rocky chasm, nearly due F. of 
Jerus., and at the required distance (Schick, ZDPV, 1880, 
». 218). 
t ae OT the aim of the rite described in Lv 148/51 53 (the 
living bird let loose in the ritual of purification after leprosy) ts 
probably similar a: p. 682; Nowack, Arch. ii, 2011; W. RK. 
Smith, Mel. Sem.3 p. 422). 

tThe ghué (‘surpriscr’; plur. ’aghwal) was one of them 
(Lane, Arab. Lez. p. 2911). See also Sinith, Jted. Sem.? p. 126 ff. 
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been such a spirit, sufficiently distinguished from 
the rest, in popular imagination, to receive a 
special name, and no doubt invested with attributes 
which, though unknown to us, were perfectly 
familiar to those for whom the ceremonial of Lv 16 
was first designed. 

The meaning of the name is very uncertain. 
No root Sy is known in Hebrew; but ‘azada in 
Arab, means to remove, place fur apart; lhence 
it has been conjectured that the name may have 
signified the averter of evil (Ges.),* or have denoted 
a spirit, supposed to separate travellers in the desert 
from their companions, or divert them from their 
way (Steiner, and, with some reserve, Dillm.).t 
Cheyne considers that the name was originally 
oxy (God is strong’ (ef. amy 1 Ch 15#),t but 
that it was afterwards deliberately altered, to 
conceal the true derivation of the fudlen angel’s 
nae. § 

Lirerature.—Ges. Thes, a.v. (p. 1012 f.); Dillm. on Lv 168; 
Nowack, Arch. fi, 186f. (where further references are given): 
aluo Ewald, Alt. p. 479.3; Lehre von Gott, ii, 201.3 Ochler, 
OT Theol. § 140; Schultz, O7' Theol. i. 403-406. 

8. R. DRIVER, 


AZAZIAH (39:)y).—41. A Levite musician who 
took part in the proceedings when David brought 
ae the ark to Jderus, (1 Ch 15%). 2. The father 
of Hoshea the prince of Ephraim when David 
numbered the people (1 Ch 272"), 3. An overseer 
of the temple in Hezekiah’s reien (2 Ch 31), 


AZBUK (pay Neh 3'%).—Nehemiah, the son of 
A., took part in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. 


AZEKAH (apy ‘a place hoed over’).—A city of 
Judah, named Jos 10!!!) 18 17, 2 Ch 119, Neh 11. 
It was evidently near the valley of Elah and near 
Gath, and was a frontier fortress of Rehoboam. 
The Jews inhabited it ‘and the villages thercof’ 
after the Captivity. The later notices would agree 
with a site in the south, where the name might be 
traced at 7e/l el ‘Aeck; but this would not suit the 
earlier notices. The name Al ‘Azcek is stated to 
occur in the hills north of the valley of Elah, but 


* Averruncus, So Olsh. § 1888, Stade, § 1248, treating ‘azd'zél 
ax (anomalously) softened from the intensive form ‘azalzél. 

¢ The form of the word is peculiar, and resembles one of the 
types of Arub. ‘broken,’ or collective, plurals. This was re- 
marked long ago by Bochart (Hieroz. i. 750,—-with many 
examnples), though he assigued to it an improbable meaning : 
Steiner (Schenkel, Bibellez. v. 599), adopting the same sug- 
gestion, but interpreting more probably, conjectures that 
originally ‘azdzél was o collective designation of such spirits of 
the desert (from aging. 'azsal: Wright, Ar. Gramm, §.§ 305, IL), 
and that it only gradually became the uame of a single spirit. 

t Not only Gabriel and Michael in Dn, but also many of the 
other names of angels in the Book of Enoch, are compounded 
with “2 ‘God? (Ariel, Raphael, Kokabiel, Tamiel, etc.: see vi. 7). 

§ The rendering of AV scape-goat, inherited from the ‘Great 
Bible’ of 1639, may be traced back through Seb. Munster 
a abiturus’), Coverdale (‘the free goat’), Luther (‘der 
edige Bock’), and Jerome (‘caper emissaring ' to the rpeyos 
ewipyoetvos (V.10 adie utvor) of Symmachus(2nd cent.) ; but implies 
a derivation ( INT = Sry 1! ‘the going goat’) opposed to the 
genius of the Heb. lanzuaye (which does not form such com- 
pounce): besides being inconsistent with the marked antithesis 
wtween for ‘Azazel and for Jehovah, which does not leave it 
open to doubt that the former is conceived ag a personal being, 
tv whoin (cf, v.28) the gout {a sent. The Targ. of Ps.-Jon. (on v.10) 
and other Jewish authorities interpret ‘Azazel as the name of 
the ‘strong and diflicult place’ (ep) 4"pn an&,—implying the 
view that the first part of the word was in sume way connected 
with 1 strong) in the wilderness to which the goat wag sent: 
the LXX (v.85 cra arowouraiw, v.10 gis sry aroTonryy, V.26 sic 
& sei) seems to have rendered freely, treating the word in v.8 

as meaning the one sent away (see Kield, Hexapla, Auctarium, 
p- 60), and in v.10. 26 ag meaning dismissad; the latter reudering 

as also been adopted by some moderns. But these explana- 
tions are equally open to philological or other objections, which 
place them out of the question. All the principal modern 
authorities agree in explaining ‘Azazel as a personal name. 
Scape-goat is, however, a felicitous expression: it has become 
classical in English ; and there is no reason why it should not 
be retained as a term descriptive of the goat sent into the 
wilderness, provided it be clearly understood that it is in no 
way o rendering of the Heb. Sinty. 


AZZUR 


the repeated investigations of the Survey parties 
failed to establish its existence. C. KR. CONDER, 


AZEL (5yx perh. ‘noble’).—4. A descendant of 
Jonathan (1 Ch 88 889% 44) Soe GENEALOGY. 
2. (AV Azal) The name of an unidentified site in 
the neighbourhood of Jerus. (Zee 145), possibly the 
sume as Beth-ezel of Mie 14, J. A. SELBIEF. 


AZETAS (’Afnrds), 1 Fs 5'°—The head of a 
family which returned with Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in the lists of Ezr and Neh. 

Hi. Sv. J. THACKERAY. 

AZGAD.—Sce ASTAD. 


AZIEIL.— One of the ancestors of Ezra (2 Es 1), 
called Azariah, Ezr 7°, and Ozias (AV Kzias), 
1 ks 8% 


AZIEL (oxy, B’OfecjA, A -u-).--A Levite skilled 
in the use of the psaltery (1 Ch 15°), A shortened 
form of Janziel (ONY), as he is ealled 1 Ch 158, 

Hl. St. J. THACKERAY. 

AZIZA (ary, ef. Palmyr. wy).---One of the Jews 
who had taken strange wives (zr 10%), Called 
ZAAKDEUS (wh. see) 1 Ks 97%, H. A. Wiurn. 


AZMAVETH (nypjy).—1. A descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 8%), 2. One of David's mighty men (25 23%, 
1 Ch 12), prob. identical with A. of 1 Ch 128, 
whose sons Joined David at Ziklay, and A, of 1 Ch 
27°, who was ‘over the king’s treasuries.’ 

J. A. SELBIE, 

AZMAVETH (nymy, piven in 25 239) 7 Ch 838, 
as x personal name), 1 Ch 128, Kz 24, Neh 744.—A 
town of Benjamin, the same as Beth-azmaveth in 
the last-cited passage, inhabited by the Jews after 
the Captivity. Now Hizmeh, a small place on the 
hills $.1. of Gibeah. See SIVP vol. iti. sheet xvii. 

C. R. ConpEn. 

AZMON (joy), Nu 344, Jos 154. Ezem, Jos 
15” 19°.—A place on the border of Judah, some- 
where south of Beersheba, afterwards given to 
Simeon. The site is unknown. 


AZNOTH-TABOR (727 m3)s ‘the ears of Tabor’) 
Jos 194, "This murked the S.W. corner of the 
lot of Naphtali. The lower slopes of Mt. Tabor. 


AZOR (’Afwp).—An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 12% 34), 
see GENEALOGY, 


AZOTUS ("Afwros).—1. Ashdod (wh. see), Jth 2°8, 
1 Mace 419 5% 1477-78. 83. B41) 4 1434-1629 Ac 8%, 2, The 
hill on which Ashdod stands (1 Mae 9"), 
C. R,. CONDER. 
AZRIEL (x-ny ‘help of God’).—4. The head of 
a ‘father’s house’ in the half tribe of Manasseh 
E. of Jordan (1 Ch 5*4). 2. A ian of Naphtali 
(1 Ch 27"). 3. The father of Seraiah (Jer 36*°). 


AZRIKAM (op7y).—14. A son of Neariah (1 Ch 
3%). 2. A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 8% 9%), 
3. A Levite (1 Ch 94, Neh 11%), 4 The ‘ruler 
of the house’ under Ahaz, slain by Zichri the 
Ephraimite (2 Ch 287). 


AZUBAH (any ).—4. Wife of Caleb (1 Ch 218), 
2. Mother of Jehoshaphat (1 K 22=2 Ch 20%). 


AZZAN (j3y).—Father of Paltiel (Nu 34%). 


AZZUR (wy ‘helper’).—1. One of those who 
sealed the covenant (Neh 1017), 2. Father of 
Hananiah the false prophet (Jer 28!). 3. Kather 
of Jaazaniah, one of the princes of the people (Ezk 
11}). Nos. 2 and 3 are spelt in AV Azur. 

J. A. SELBIE. 
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B.—This letter is used in critical notes in the 
OT and NT (except in Rev) to denote the readings 
of ‘the Vatican MS’ (Codex Vaticanus 1209). Tt 
is a quarto volume, consisting at present of 759 
leaves of fine vellum, written (except the poetical 
books of OT) in three coluinns to au pave. It has 
Jost 31 leaves at the beginning (Gn 1-46"), part of 
a leaf at f. 178 (2 KK 25-7 10-23)" 10 leaves after f. 348 
(Ps 105°7-137%) (Eng. 106. 138]. The NT begins on f. 
618, and breaks off at f. 759 in the middle of He 9. 
The books are arranged in the folowing order: Gn 
tu2Ch, Ks Land 2, Ps, Pr, Ee, Ca, Job, Wis, Sir, Est, 
Jth, To, 12 Proph, Is, Jer, Bar, La, Ep. Jer, Ezk, Dn 
(Theodotion’s version), Gospels, Ac, dsuth, Epp., Ro, 
land 2 Co, Gal, Eph, Ph, Col, land2 Th, Hle. The 
codex never contained the Prayer of Manasses or 
the Books of the Maccabees. ‘The loss of leaves at 
the end makes it impossible to speak definitely of 
the contents of its N'I’ canon. Of the books now 
recocnised it lacks Ll and 2 Ti, Tit, Philern, Rev. The 
missing chapters in He and the Rev were added in 
15th cent., perhaps, as T'reyelles conjectures, in pre- 
parution for its presentation to the Library. This 
part of the MS is quoted as £263? (Grey. £293’)in He, 
as ‘91? in Rev. Theorig. MS was written at some 
time in 4th cent., and is the work, according to 
‘Tischendorf (the Roman editors reserve their judg- 
ment), of three scribes, one of whoin, the scribe who 
wrote N'T, is identified (also by 'Tischendorf) with 
the scribe who wrote part of OT and a few leaves 
of N'T in & (which see). On this identification it 
seems iinpossible as yet to pronounce a final verdict. 
Armitage Robinson, however, has pointed out that 
there is other evidence to show that the two great 
Bibles once stuod side by side in the same library 
(Kuthaliana, p. 37). ‘This evidence is supplied by 
the presence in the margin both of & and B (in each, 
apparently, as the result of an early insertion) of 
a remarkable system of chapter-numbering in the 
Acts, derived ultimately from the work of FEu- 
thalins, and found besides in two important MSS 
of the Latin Vulg. (aan and yw). 

In the Gospels B lacks the Ammonian scctions 
and Eusebian canons, and presents a division into 
sections which appears besides only in © (Codex 
Zacynthius) an 8th cent. MS of St. Luke. In 
Acts, besides the systetn already referred to, there 
is an carlier (?) one, making 36 chapters. The 
Cath. Epp. also show an earlier and a later system 
of division into chapters. From the earlier system 
2 P was apparently excluded. ‘The system in the 
Pauline Ep », is remarkable. They are treated as 
a single book, and the sections numbcred continu- 
ously throughout, the sequence of the numbers 
showing that in the source from which this system 
of division was derived, Hebrews stood betwecn 
Galatians and Ephesians. 

The birthplace of the MS is still obscure. Hort 
sugested Rome; Armitage Robinson’s work on 
Euthalius gives some plausibility to Rendel Harris’ 
suggestion of Caesarea. The Text of the MS was 
revised soon after it had been written, with the 
help of a fresh MS, by a corrector who is quoted 
as B72 in the N'T and A by Swete in the OT. Six 
centuries later another scribe (B»= B®) retraced the 
faded original writing throughout. In consequence, 
the work of the original scribe is almost entirely 
hidden from sight except in the case of isolated 
words or letters which the restorer, for one reason 
or another, omitted to retrace. 

The text of the OT section of this MS has been 
generally accessible since it was taken as the basis 

VOL. 1.—I4 


of the Roman edition of the LXX in 1587. Its 
NT text, on the other hand, during the first half 
of the present century, was to be ascertained only 
by a comparison of three more or less imperfect 
collations,—one made by Bartolocci in 1669, pre- 
served in Paris ; one made for Bentley by Mico about 
1720 (supplemented by Rulotta 1730), preserved 
in Trin. Coll., Cambridge ; and one by Birch, pub- 
lished in 1788, 1798, and 1801. ‘The MS was taken 
to Paris by Napoleon, and there carefully exam- 
ined, though not collated, by Hug in 1809. After 
its restoration to the Vatican it was inspected at 
various times by Tischendorf, Tregelles, and 
Alford, but aiules conditions that precluded 
thorough collation. Since 1850 three editions, 
purporting to give the text of the MS, have been 
vublished at Rome. The first, under the names of 
fai and Vercellone, in 1857; the second, under 
the same names, in 1859; the third, under the 
names of Vercellone and Cozza, at various dates 
between 1868 and 1881. These editions are now 
superseded by a magnificent reproduction in photo- 
graphic facsimile of the entire MS. Its readings 
in the OT are most readily accessible in Swete’s 
Camb. edition, 1887-1889. They are recorded in 
the NT in the critical editions of Tregelles and 
Tischendorf. 

Nots.--The same symbol, in critical notes on Rev, denotes an 
8th cent. MS of Rev, also preserved in the Vatican. It is to 


be carefully distinguished from the MS described swbove, and it 
would prevont confusion if this latter MS were roferred toas B,, 


J. O. F. Murray. 


B.—A symbol used in criticism of Hex. by 
Dillmann to signify the work of the Elohist 
(Ff); by Schultz for that of the Jahwist (J). See 
TLEXATEUCH. ¥, If. Wooons. 


BAAL (°x2, BdadX or Badd).—The word means 
owner or lurd, and is used both of men and gods. 
When used of men it implies possession, so owner 
of house, land, cattle, etc. ; then it comes to mean 
husband, When apphed to gods it also means 
owner, not suvercign, possessor of the land rather 
than ruler of men. Thus we have the B. of Tyre, the 
L. of Peor, ete., and, by an extension, B. of other 
objects, e.g. B.-berith ; sometimes L. is prefixed to 
the name of a pod, so possibly in the case of Baal- 
gad. ‘he name was so obnoxious to the Jews in 
later times that nya (bésheth, shame) was freq. 
substituted for it (see ISHROSHETH). ‘Thus we get 
Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth for Ishbaal, Meribbaal ; 
and Dillmann has shown that this is the origin of 
the fem. 4 Baad (9 alcyvvn being the cer’) that we 
find in the pro yhetic books (LX_X) and Ro 114. 

The satel conception is a problem of great 
difficulty and obscurity, the more so on account of 
the misconceptions that have gathered about it. 
It is commonly held that there was a supreme 
deity known as Baal, who is frequently identified 
with the sun. It will be convenient to examine 
first the alleged solar character of Kaal. The 
evidence may be thus summarised. We find on 
inscriptions Baal Hammon, and on a Carthaginian 
monument Baal Hammon is represented with a 
crown of rays. The Hammanim are sun-pillars, 
and used in idolatrous worship. The root means 
‘to be hot.’ Further, Baulbek was called by the 
Greeks Heliopolis (sun-city). At Beth-shemesh 
(house of the sun) there was a temple to B. But 
this evidence is far from cogent, and much too 
slender to bear the identification of B. with the 
sun; at the most it will show only that the sun was 
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somctimes regarded as a B. This is all that can 
be inferred from the temple of B. at Beth-shemesh ; 
and the Gr. name of Baalbek is even less weighty, 
since evidence of that kind is necessarily somewhat 
late. And, on the other hand, B. and the sun are 
distinguished, 2 K 23° It was perfectly natural 
for sun-worshippers to speak of the sun as a L., 
but it does not follow that the converse is true, 
and that 2B.-worshippers identified the object 
of their worship with ii sun, Itis not probable 
that B. was even a sky-yod. It is true that the 
Baalim were regarded as the producers of fertility, 
and to them were ascribed the corn and wine and 
oil (tfos 2°58), Wo think of the sun and rain as 
givers of fertility, But much of the district where 
3. worship prevailed was not fertilised by rain, 
but by natural and artificial irrigation. The Jand 
that was thus naturally watered and made fruitful 
was said in Arabia to be ‘ watered by the Bal’; and 
in the phrase ‘what the sky waters and what the 
Ba'l waters,’ the latter is expressly distinguished 
from the former. So the Mishna and Talmud draw 
a distinction between land artilicially irrigated 
and land naturally moist, calling the latter the 
‘louse of B.’ or ‘ticld of the house of B’ (W. Rh. 
Smith, #8" 97). Itis true that in Pal. the cultiva- 
tion of corn depended on rain, and corn was cer- 
tainly regarded as a gift of the Baalim. But 
analogy would make the transition possible from 
the idea of the Baalim as givers of fertility through 
the springs of the oasis to the idea that they gave 
it through the rains of heaven. It is true that 
analogy may have worked the other way, and that 
they may first have been conceived as givers of 
rain, and then as givers of the fertilising streams 
and underground waters. Lf, as Néldeke and 
Wellhausen think, B.-worship originated in Arabia, 
the former view would be more probable. W. R. 
Smith, however, argues that ‘cults of the B. type 
and the name of B. itself? were borrowed along 
with agriculture from the Northern Semites, and 
entered Arabia with the date-palm. At the same 
time, he argues forcibly that B.’s land is not origin- 
ally land watered by the sky, but by ‘springs, 
streams, and underground flow,’ although later the 
Baalim were regarded as fertilising the land 
watered by rain. 

We may now pass to the question whether the 
common view is correct, that B. was the name for 
the supreme deity of the Canaanites. Tt is a 
serious objection to this view, that, except in 
names, neither on the monuments nor in the OT 
can we find B. as a proper name standing by itself. 
We frequently have B. with the article, the B., or 
B. followed by the name of a place, quality, ete. 
In the former case the use of the setitlo precludes 
us from treating B. as a proper name; it means the 
divine owner or landlord of the district in question. 
Similarly in the latter case the particular B. in- 
tended 1s distinguished from other Baals by the 
addition of the qualifying words. It is said by 
some that B. was originally one and the same deity, 
but for the consciousness of the people, the B. of 
one place was a different god from the B. of 
another (cf. Baethven, Beitrage, p. 19). But if 
that had been so, we should have expected to find 
traces of this oripvinal deity, whereas all we find is 
the Baals into which he has been differentiated. 
Nor is it easy on this view to account for the use 
of the plural ‘the Baalim.’ This has been inter- 
preted as an cmp latte plural ‘great B.,’ or as 
images of B., or B. under his various manifesta- 
tions. But, taken with the facts already men- 
tioned, by far the most natural explanation is that 
the word is a collective plural, ane means the local 
Baals. And if this be so, it follows that B. can 
hardly be the sun, for it is the same everywhere, 
while the Baalim were distinct from each other, 
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and thus our previous conclusion is confirmed by 
an independent line of argument. 

The evidence seems to warrant the following 
statement. There was originally no supreme deity 
called &., nor is B. to be identified with the sun. 
There was only the Baal (or Baals) of particular 
places distinct from each other, The worship 
wobably arose in connexion with agriculture. 

‘he local Baals fertilised cach his own district by 
his streams and springs, and hence they were the 
owners of these naturally fertile spots. ‘Tribute 
was therefore due to them, whether for the crops 
raised on the fertile ground, or for the water used 
in making land fertile by irrigation. By a natural 
extension the fertility of land watered by rain was 
also ascribed to the Buals. But by a process, to 
which we have abundant parallels in the cults of the 
powers of fertility, the giving of animal fruitfulness 
was attributed to them, and their worship was thus 
debased by repulsive bumorality. These Baalim 
seem from Hos 27 to have had their individual 
names. Itisadmitted by W. R. Sinith that ‘in later 
times B. or Bel became a proper name, esp, in con- 
nexion with the cult of the Bab. Bel’ (2S? 95). 

When Israel entered Canaan the worship of the 
Baalim was everywhere present. Ags it was esp. 
associated with agriculture, which the Israelites 
learnt from the Canuanites, there was danger lest 
they should take over also the religious festivals 
connected with the various ayricultural seasons, 
and thus succumb to the deadly fascination of the 
sensual nature-worship of the older inhabitants. 
That this actually happened we learn from the 
history. Matters were mude worse by the custom, 
which we find among the Israclites, of speaking 
of J” as Baal. Since B. was not a proper name, 
but only an appellative, this custom was perfectly 
innocent, and all that was meant was that J” was 
the divine owner of His people, or the husband 
of Israel. But this double use of the term Baal 
for the local deity and for J” tended to produce 
confusion between them, and by this syncretism 
the conception of J” was debased by elements 
borrowed from nature-worship, and the lapse into 
idolatry was made much easier. The fact referred 
to, that the Israchtes spoke of J” as Baal, has 
been disputed, but rests on very strony evidence. 
We have names such as Ishbaal and Meribbaal, 
and even such a name as Bealiah (1 Ch 125), 
‘J” is Baal.’ Further, we learn from Hosea that 
the Tsraclites called J” Baali, t.e. my Baal (los 2)°; 
see Driver, Sam. 186, 195 f., 279; Gray, feb. Prop. 
Names, 141 1%.). 

With Ahab a new phase emerges. The B. whose 
worship he established was Melkart, the B. of 
‘T'yre, iis wife’s home (1 K 16%), We have here an 
instance of w local B. worshipped in a foreign 
country. The worship of Melkart was not in- 
tended to supersede the worship of J", but to exist 
side by side with it. Elijah forced on the popular 
mind the conviction that J” and Melkart were 
mutually exclusive. The worship was discontinued 
by Jehoram, the son of Ahab (2 k 3°), but stamped 
out by Jehu’s treacherous slaughter of its adherents 
(2 K 10!8-77), In Judah it seems to have been estab- 
lished by Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, and 
continued by Ahaziah (2 K 818 *7), We find it in the 
reign of Athaliah, and it was suppressed at her death 
(2 K 11). The later B.-worship, to which we find 
several references in the prophets (Hosea, Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah), seems to have been the worship of the 
local Baalim rather than of Melkart. 

The Baalim were chiefly worshipped at the 
high-places, but also on housetops. Obelisks stood 
beside their altars, and sometimes an Asherah or 
sacred pole. Children were offered as burnt- 
offerings in the valley of Hinnom (Jer 19°; 
but cf. #S7372n.). We often read of incense being 
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offered to them. Melkart was worshipped with 
animal sacrifices, and homage was done to him by 
bowing the knee and kissing his image. He had 
not only priests, but prophets. These are numbered 
at 450 in the time of Ahab, and a very graphic 
picture of their frenzied prayers and cutting of 
themselves to gain the attention of their god is 
given in 1 K 18. 

LirERATURE.—-By far the most important discussion is that of 
W. R. Smith, Reliyion of the Semites,2 pp. 938-113. The follow- 
ing may also be consulted :—Oort, The Worship of Baalim in 
[sr.; Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch, and in Werzog, RE 8.v. ; 
Nowack, Heb. Archdol. ii. 301-305; Baecthgen, Beitrage zur 
Sem. Reliyionsgesch.; Konig, Die Hauptprobleme, pp. 35-38 ; 
Dillmnann, Monatsbervchte der Akad. der Wissenach. zu Berlin, 
1881, p. 601 #2. A. S. PEAKE, 


BAAL (5y3).—1. A Reubenite, the tather of 
Beerah, who was carried captive by Tiglath-pileser 
(1 Ch 55) 2 A Gibeonite, granduncle of Saul 
(1 Ch 8% = 9%), 


BAAL, BAALAH, BAALATH (yz, aby, nby3).— 
4. Baalah (1 Ch 138, Jos 15" ?"), a name for Kiriath- 
jearim. 2. Baalah Mount (Jos 15"), the ridge 
which runs west from Ekron to Jabneel. 3. Baalah 
(Jos 15”), a city in the extreme south of Judah, 
prob, the same as Balah, Jos 19° (= Bilhah, 1 Ch 4”) 
and Bealoth, Jos 154. 4, Baalath (Jos 19%), a town 
of Dan. ‘The site is uncertain. 5. Baalath (1 K 
g'8 — 2 Ch 8%): the town is noticed with ‘Tadmor, but 
also in the second passage with Beth-horon. The 
site is uncertain. It might be No. 4. 6. Baalath- 
beer (Jos 198; Baal, 1 Ch 4°5), This seems to have 
been perhaps the same as Ramah of the Negeb, 
according to the first passage. Evidently a hill in 
the Tih plateau, S. or S.E. of Beersheba. <A con- 
spicuous object in this part of the desert is the white 
dome of the small shrine called Aubbet ef Baul, 
which may retain the name, 8S. of Tell el Milh. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BAAL-BERITH (na 5y3 = ‘lord of the covenant’), 
the god of Shechem, where he had a temple, Jy 8% 
9*; also called El-berith, Jz 9, The name may 
mean the god who presides over covenants, cf. Zevs 


“Opxtos 3 or the god of the Can. league which centred 


at Shechem ; or the hee of the covenant between 
Cunaanites and Israelites, cf. Gn 34. 
G. A. COOKE. 
BAALE-JUDAH (737 *by3 2 S 6?),—The same as 
Raalah (Jos 15%, 1 Ch 13°), the old name of 
KURIATH-JEARIM, which see. The name is no 
doubt an error for ‘Baal of Judah’ (cf. parall. 1 Ch 
138 ‘to Baalah,’ and Jos 15® 18!*, where it is called 
Kiriath-baal, ze. ‘city of Baal’). It must have 
been noted once as a seat of Baal-worship. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BAAL-GAD (73 5y3 ‘Baal of fortune’?), Jos 11” 
127 135.—Close to Hermon, but in the valley of the 
Lebanon. It must have been, therefore, on the 
north-west slopes of Hermon. The most probable 
site is at ‘Ain Jedcideh, ‘the strong spring,’ in this 
direction, near the road to Damascus. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BAAL-HAMON (ji07 yz), Ca 8".—Perhaps for 
Baal-Hermon, or the Amanus. 


BAAL-HANAN (377 5y2 ‘ Baal is gracious ess Oe. 
king of Edom (Gn 36%:%, 1 Ch 1%) 2, A 
Gederite who had charge of David’s olive and 
sycomore trees (1 Ch 27%). 


BAAL-HAZOR (“sn Syz), 2S 13°, near Ephraim, 
appears to be the high mountain east of the 
road to Shechem, called Zell'Asdr. It is very 
rugged, with grey limestone slopes, and with a 
small group of oaks at the top beside a shrine, and 
ruins of a town. SWP wal ii. sheet xiv. Sce 
PALESTINE. C. R. CONDER. 


BAAL-ZEPHON 211 
BAAL-HERMON (jinn5 5x3), Jg 3%, 1 Ch 5%, 
HERMON. 


See 


BAALI and BAALIM.—See BAAL. 


BAALIS (ody, Bedeod), the king of the children 
of Ammon at the time of the murder of Gedaliah 
(Jer 40 [Gr. 47] 3"). 


BAAL-MEON (j\yp 5y2), Nu 32°%, 1 Ch 58, Ezk 259, 
Beth-baal-mcon, Jos 137. Beth-meon, Jer 48"; 
srobably Beon, Nu 82%.-—A town of Reuben near 

ibon. It is named on the Moabite Stone, 1. 9, as 
built by Mesha. ‘The present ruin, Afa‘in, a large 
mound at the edge of the plateau west of Medeba. 
The ruins are those of a Roman town. Sce Mem. 
East Paul. Survey, vol. i. s.v. ‘The valley beneath 
to the south is well watered. In the Onomasticon 
(s.v. Baalmeon) this site is noticed as still a large 
village near Baaru (Machwrus; see Keland, Pal. 
pp. 487, 611, 881), and 9 Roman miles from Heshbon, 
where were natural hot springs. The springs are 
those of Callirrhoé, in the great ravine of the 
Zerka Ma‘in to the south. C. R. CONDER. 


BAAL-PEOR (ya 5y3, Beeddeywp, Dt 45>, Nu 255, 
Ps 106°) was the local deity of Mt. Peor. In Dt 
454, Hos 9” it is perhaps the name of a place. The 
Israclites are said (Nu 25%) to have worshipped him 
during their stay in Shittim. It is frequently sup- 
posed that his worship was especially licentious, 
since in the same context mention is made of the 
unchastity of the Israelites with the women of 
Moab and Midian. But the two facts are not 
definitely connected, so that we have no evidence 
for this opinion (cf. Driver on Dt 4°). 

A. S. PEAKE. 

BAAL-PERAZIM (o'x72 5y2), 2S 5%, 1 Ch 144, 
It was near Jerusalem, but the situation is un- 
certain. See Driver on 25 5°, 


BAALSAMUS (BadAcaxos, AV Balasamus), 1 Es 
9“; in Neh 8’, MAASEIAH. 


BAAL-SHALISHAH (ay5y¥ 5y3), 2 K 44. Com- 
pare Shalisha. ‘The situation is uncertain, but it 
seems to have been in Mount Ephraim. The 
village Kefr Thilth preserves the name of Shal- 
isha. See SIVP vol. il. sheet xiv. 

C. R. CoNDEK. 

BAAL-TAMAR (777 5y3 ‘Baal of the palm’), 
Jg 20°.—It was near Bethel and Gibeah,—perhaps 
connected with the palm of Deborah (Jg 45), which 
was between Bethel and Ramah,—a position which 
might suit the notice of Baal-tamar, whence 
Gibeah was attacked. C. R. CONDER. 


BAALZEBUB (2:2) by3, Baad putay, 2 K 1% 8 6-18), 
—A Baal of flics, worshipped in Ekron, and 
consulted by Ahaziah, the son of Ahab and king 
of Israel. hy he was called Baal of flies is 
not clear. Probably he was regarded as the lord 
of flies, and worshipped by those who did not wish 
to be troubled by them. tf Baal were the sun, the 
name would probably be connected with the fact 
that the heat of the summer sun calls out the flies 
in such numbers that in hot countries they become 
a plague. But this is probably not so (see BAAL). 
We see from the narrative in Kings that he was 
specially famous as a giver of oracles. Probably the 
busy flies, who swarm everywhere, were regarded 
as his messengers. In NT (Mt 10% 12% 7, Mk 3”, 
Lk 11% 3% 39) the name is changed to Beelzebul 
(BeedgeBovA, WH BeeteBovdA, AV and RV Beelzebub, 
Vm Beelzebul; cf. Beliar for Belial), and has 
become a name for the prince of the devils. 

A. 8S. PEAKE. 

BAAL-ZEPHON (jby Suz) is mentioned Ex 14*’, 
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Nu 337 only, as one of three places near ‘ the sea’ 
crossed by the Israclites. It was the scat of some 
form of Baal-worship, the character of which, as 
indicated by Zephon, 1s uncertain. Gesenius (7hes. 
», Q25b) translates B-Z. by locus Typhonis vel 
Typhont sacer, and others are disposed to regard 
Typhon as a variant of Zephon. But Typhon 
seems to be pure Greek, with a suitable Gr. deri- 
vation, and no good reason has been adduced for 
attributing an Keypt. origin to the word. Typhon 
was called by various names, the most common 
being Set. Set appears to have been regarded as 
a vod of foreigners, and was combined, or perhaps 
confused, with Baal. Other explanations of Zephon 
are, (1) the north, or the north wind, making it 
equivalent to psy; (2) a watch-tower, from the 
root sox. The word psy oecurs as @ proper nime 
Nu 26%, and in the parallel passage (Gu 46!) jvey 
occurs, Which seems to be derived from aps. 

The situation is as uncertain as the etymology. 
It has been placed on the N. shore of Egypt by 
Brugsch, who identifies it with Mt. Casius ; about 
the middle of the present Isthmus, on some hill like 
Shekh Ennedek (Naville) ; at Jebel ‘Atakah, or a 
spot on the E. side of the modern canal nearly 
opposite fort Ajrud. The conjecture of Ebers 
ion Gosen cum Sinar, p. 670) that Phoenician 
sailors propitiated the god of the north wind when 
atarting southwards on a voyage down the Gulf of 
Suez is a plausible one. The much quoted tract of 
Plutarch, de side ct Osiride, may be referred to for 
further information about Typhon; and in Banu- 
meister, Dens maler des class. i ltcr. p. 2135b, there 
is a picture, Ekyyptian in style (No. 2393). 

A. T, CHAPMAN. 

BAANA (x3y3, possibly for mjyja ‘son of dis- 
tress’?; but this and siintlar contractions are highly 
uncertain).—1. (1 K 4") and 2 (1 K 41%) 'T'wo of 
Solomon’s twelve commissariat officers. 3. (Neh 3+) 
Father of Zadok, one of the builders of Jerusalem 
under Nehemiah. 4. (1 Es 58 Baaud A B) One of the 
leaders of the people who returned from the Capti- 
vity with Zerubbabel. Possibly the same as (3) and 
BAANAIL (3). C. F. BuRNEY. 


BAANAH (73y3).—1. Son of Rimmon, a Benjamite 
from Beeroth, who, with his brother Rechab, mur- 
dered Ishbosheth and brought his head to David 
at Hebron. They were slain at David’s command, 
and their hands and feet hung up over the pool 
in Hebron (284°). Possibly the brothers had fled 
from Becroth, a Gibeonite city, when Saul slew the 
Gibeonites (2 5 211). 2. A Netophathite, father 
of Heled (Heleb), 25 23°, 1 Ch 11% 3. One of those 
who returned from the Exile with Zerubbabel (Ezr 
23, Neh 7’, and probably 10°’), Sec also BAANA (= 
u)Y9). J. F. SrENNING,. 


BAANI (A Baavl, B -vel, AV Maani from the 
Aldine text), 1 Es 9°4= Bani, Ezr 10%, 


BAARA (x7.y3).— Wife of a Bonjamite (1 Ch 88). 


BAASEIAH (vy3 heen 


by error for ‘ya, 
Maagal, B).—A Kohat 


ite (1 Ch 6%), 


BAASHA (xyz), son of Ahijah, of the tribe of 
Issachar. He seems to have been of lowly origin, 
as the prophet Jehu describes him as having been 
‘exalted out of the dust’ (lL K 162), When Nadab, 
son of Jeroboam I., was besieging the Philistine 
town of Gibbethon, Baasha conspired against him 
and slew him. He also exterminated all the seed of 
Jeroboam, thus fulfilling the sentence pronounced 
by Ahijah the Shilonite. Ascending the throne of 
the ten northern tribes about B.c. 914, he reigned 
for twenty-four years. His reign was that of a 
restless and warlike adventurer. He carried on a 


long war with Asa, king of Judah. Unable to 
withstand him, Asa purchased the help of Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, who invaded the northern 
frontiers of Isracl, and captured several towns. 
This drew Baasha away from the work in which 
he had been engaged, the building of a fort called 
Ramah, to blockade the north of Judah. Asa led 
his forces against Ramah and destroyed it, using 
the materials to build the towns of Geba and 
Mizpah (1 K 15!"!, 2 Ch 16%8), (See ASA.) Tn 
matters of religion Baasha did not profit by the 
warning given in the destruction of Jeroboam and 
his house, but followed his evil example in main- 
taining the calf-worship. On this account the 
same fate was denounced against jis house by the 
prophet Jehu, son of Hanani (1 1 167). He himself, 
eae ue died a natural death, and was buried 
in ‘Tirzah, his capital. 
him on the throne (16°). 


Elah, his son, succeeded 
RK. M, Bovp. 


BABBLER.-~—To ‘babble’ (a word supposed to 
be formed from the childish sound 6a 6a, with 
freq. term. de) is to talk incoherently, hence fool- 
ishly or unseasonably. ‘ Babbler’ is given in AV 
as tr. of baal halldshén (pera bya), lit. ‘the lord of 
the tongue’ (RV ‘the charmer’), Ee 10" 3 Aamcorys 
(RV ‘brageart’), Sir 207; and omepuordyos, Ac 17}. 

In the last word there is a touch of something worse than 
babbling. It was applied first to the crow, as the bird that picks 
Up scattered yrain (cvipuc ‘aseced,’ and Aiyuy ‘to gather’); then 
to any ‘parasite’ or ‘hanger on,’ who picks up what he can in 
the market or harbour by his wits, Such an one js indifferent 
as to the obligation of his words, and so nny mere prater may 
have been called a xpermoloyos.* Sea Trench, On the AV, p. 156 f. 

Babbling as a subst. is found in Pr 23” ‘who 
hath b.2?? (wv, RV ‘complaining’); Sir 19% vos 
(Aadid) 5 1 Ti 6, 2 Ti 2)8 “profane and vain b*’ 
(xevodurvla, lit. ‘empty talkinys’). 

J. HASTINGS, 

BABE.—Two distinct words have been tr’ ‘ babe’ 
in NI. 4. Bréphos (Spépos), either an unborn 
(Lk 14 4) or recently born child, Lk 2! 18 1 p 9? 
(with adj. dpriyévynros ‘newborn’); Lk 18! RV 
‘they brought unto him also their bt? (AV 
‘infants’)i; Ac 7 RV (AV ‘young children’); 
2'T1 3! RV ‘fromab. (AV ‘child’) thou hast known 
the sacred writings.’ 2. Neépios (virios), a child 
that cannot yet speak (vy=‘ not,’ érros-='a word’), 
Mt 11% 2136 Lik 1024, Ro 2%, 1 Co 3!, He 58. [t is 
a pity that RV has not kept these words distinct, 
‘Infant’ (i2 ‘not,’ fans ‘speaking’) is so evident 
a tr® of népios that it might have been used 
throughout ‘ie that word, and for that word only, 
leaving ‘babe’ for bréphos. Then the point of 
Mt 21!° would have been seen at once, ‘Out of the 
mouth of infants (children not old enougvh to 
speak) thou hast perfected praise’; and of Ro 2” 
‘a teacher of infants.’ Besides, n ne carries the 
suggestion of contrast between infancy and man- 
hood (réX\evos, adult, as He 5% 4 1 Co 14°, or 
avip, man, as 1 Co 134, EV ‘child,’ Eph 4% 34) RV 
‘children’). And the further use of ‘infant’ to 
signify a legal minor would very well express the 
apostle’s point in Gal 41:3 ‘as long as the heir is 
an infant,’ etc. (EV ‘child’). 

In OT ‘babe’ is given as tr® of na‘ar (73) Ex 28, 
the usual word for a boy of puberty =-ais, puer ; 
of ‘6lél (doy) Ps 821734, a suckling ; and of ta‘aldl 
(Sidyn) from the same root, Is 34, J. HASTINGS. 


BABEL, CITY AND TOWER OF.—The city of 
Babel or Babylon was, from the time of Kham. 
murabi downwards, the capital of the Babylonian 
empire. It was especially famous for its temple 


* Ramsay, in a full and interesting discussion of this word in 
the fxpositor (bth ser. vol. il, pp. 220f., 262f.), denies all 
reference to speaking. The Athenians, he thinks, apes this 
slang term of contempt to St. Paul simply as one who did not 
belong to their learned and exclusive society. 
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Sag-illa (fof the exalted [lit. ‘reaching to the 
clouds ’}] head’), situated upon the east bank of the 
Kuphrates. At Borsippa (Birs- Nimroud), the 
neighbouring town to babylon, there may be seen 
at the present day a ruined temple of Nebo which 
was allel by the Babylonians E-Zidda (‘house of 
eternity’). Like the latter, the temple K-say-illa, 
dedicated to Bel-Merodach, had seven storeys, 
following in this the fashion of all the larger 
Babylonian temples (see BARYLONTA, p. 220%). A 
detailed account of Babylon, unquestionably based 
on personal observation, is given by Herodotus 
(i. 178 fh). [tis now generally admitted that the 
sunctuary of Zeus-Belos mentioned by him must 
be identified, not with the still ian preserved 
temple of Nebo at Borsippa, but with the temple 
Sag-illa, which was then standing, although it has 
long since disappeared, The latter temple, morc- 
over, not only consisted of the Seened zikhurat 
or storied tower just mentioned, which bore the 
special name of /-timin-an-ki (Shouse of the foun- 
dation-stone of heaven and earth’); it was a whole 
complex of sanctuaries. In one of these stood the 
famous hnageof Bel-Merodach, theannual touching 
of which by the kings of Babylon at the New Year's 
festival served to confirm afresh their title and to 
establish their dominion. On this account Xerxes 
had it removed (cf, C. F. Lehmann, Samas-sum- 
akin, p. 49), while he spared (Her. i. 183) the other 
image of Zeus (no doubt the statue of Nebo, which 
also had a place in Sag-illa). His removal of the 
first occasioned the mistake into which later his- 
torians (e.g. Arrian and Strabo) fell, of supposing 
that Xerxes completely destroyed Sag-illa. 

With regard to the site of Babylon, the ruinous 
heaps running from N. to 8S. and all on the FE. 
bet of the Euphrates, represent the following 
ancient structures: Jumjuna=the great banking- 
house; Tell ‘Amrfan=Sag-ila; Kassr=one of the 
palaces of Nebuchadrezzar (the royal palace 
mentioned by Herodotus was on the W. bank) ; 
Babil = the famous terraced gardens. The two 
great walls described by Herodotus (i. 181) were 
built by Nebuch. 11, who, in a special sense, was the 
refounder of Babylon. ‘The outer wall was named 
Nimitti-Bel (“dwelling of Bel’), the inner Jmgur- 
Bel (Bel was vracious’), probably in imitation of 
the names of the walls of Nippur, the ancient city 
of Bel (Nimitte-MMarduk and [mgur-Marduk), 

In the biblical story of the Tower of Babel (Gn 
11!-%), v.¥ is probably a later addition, for Babel 
was certainly not amonyst the oldest sanctuaries 
of the land of Shinar (Chaldea). In this con- 
ncxion # tradition preserved by the LAX of Ts 10° 
is of the highest interest. e read there, rhv 
Yupav rhy érdvw BaBvddvos kal Xadavvy (according to 
Tahn. tradition Calnch is the ancient Nippur) od 6 
mupyos wKodoundn, ‘the country above Babylon and 
Calneh where the tower was built.’ Kis, to whose 
situation these words may perhaps refer, contained 
the famous temple Aharsag-kalamma (‘mountain 
of the world,’ cf. Is 14'%), and in the same city 
Khammurabi built the tenple Miti-ursagga, whose 
‘top (sag) he carried up (?//a) as high as heaven’ 
(annd-qun). The same Khammurabi would then 
have built also Sag-illa at Babel. See also 
TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. F, HOMMEL. 


BABI (A Baft, B Bacjp), the head of a family 
which returned with Ezra (1 Es 8*), called in Ezr 
81! Bebai (wh. see). 


BABYLON IN OT.—See BABEL, BABYLONIA. 


BABYLON IN NT.—1. In Mt Ph217) Ac 7# 
(adapted from Am 5%") the name certainly denotes 
the ancient city. 

2 The name occurs in Rev 14° 16! 175 18? 10 21, 
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Tn 175 it is described as puoripiov, i.c. aname to be 
allegorically interpreted (ef. Rev 118 1G! 2th) A 
full discussion would require an investigation of 
the eeeuchs unavery generally. The chicf 
conditions, however, of the problem are these: B. 
is described (1) as ‘the harlot,’ the supreme anti- 
thesis of ‘the bride,’ ‘the holy city,’ ‘the new 
Jerus.’; (2) as the centre and ruler of the nations, 
148 17}%-25.18; (3) as seated on ‘seven mountains,’ 
17? (see Wetstein’s note); (4) as the source of 
idolatry and impurity, 1727 182 19? (ef. Ro 18-28, 
Eph 4', 1 P 4%); (5) as a great trading centre, 
18? 41-19; (6) as enervated by luxury, 187!" 22, 
(7) as the arch-persecutor of the saints and of ‘the 
witnesses of Jesus,’ 17° 192. These considerations, 
taken together, are decisive (a) against the view of 
a few interpreters, that by B. 1s meant Jerus. ; 
(6) in favour of the almost universal view that 
Rome is symbolised by B. This use of the name in 
an early Judieo-Christian book is in harmony with 
(1) the many analogies between ancient B. and 
Rome, both bane capitals of great empires, homes 
of idolatry and impure luxury, ea eccele of ‘the 
Isracl of God’; (2) the Jewish love for mystic 
names, Rome and the Rom. Empire being often 
designated among the Jews as Kdom (see, @g., 
Buxtorf, Lex, Chald. p. 291f.); (3) the Jewish con- 
ception of the antagonism of the Rom. Empire to, 
and its destruction by, the Messianic kingdom (sce 
Weber, Die Lehren des Taliniud, p. 364£.; Edersheim, 
Jesus the Messith, i. p. 439); (4) the fact that 
Rome is called B. in what may well be an early 
Jewish portion of the Sibylline Oracles, viz. v. 143, 
158 (for the different views on Bk. v. see Schiirer, 
HIP WW. iii. 286 f.), The comparison of Roine to 
B. underlies much of Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture (2 Es, Apoc. Baruch; cf. Ryle and James’ 
note on Psalms of Solomon, ii. 29). The only 
yassage from Talmudic literature commonly cited 
Se this mystic use of B. is the Midrash Shir 
hashirim Rubba, 1. 6 (quoted by Wetstein on Apoc. 
17%; see also Levy, Neuh. vu. Chald. Worterd. 
1906). Zunz (Lit. der Synag. Poesie, p. 100 f.)* 
refers also to JZidr. Ps. 121 and Teena ribba, 
ce. 7 (end), noting that the name Leabylonians was 
given by Jews to the Christians (Gen. Jluggada, 
c. 27, in Jellinck’s Beth ha Midrash, iv. p. 41). The 
interpretation of B. in the Apoc. as Kome dates 
from the earliest times; it isimplicd in Iren. v. 26. 1, 
distinctly stated in Tert. adv. Mare. ill. 13=ady, 
Judeos, 9). So Jerome and Augustine, quoted by 
Wetstein on Apoe. 1733, Andreas (Cramer, Catena, 
p. 560) speaks of it as derived ‘from ancient teachers 
of the Church.’ Such opinions as that by B. is 
meant (a) ‘New Rome’ (=Constantinople), ‘because 
in it, in the times of the Arians, much blood of the 
orthodox was shed’ (Cramer, Catena, p. 429); (6) the 
Papacy, either at Avignon or at Rome (see Speaker's 
Com. iv. 754), scarcely belong to historical inter- 
pretation. 

8. The name B. is found in 1 P 5), dowdferac 
vuas  év BaBvGue cuvexNex7T}. & and sume other 
authorities add éxxAnola. Two cursives read év 
‘Pwup. Three interpretations of DB. in this passage 
have been suggested: (1) The Egyp. B., which, 
however, is described by Strabo (xvii. p. 807) as 
simply ¢potpiov ¢puyvdy. (2) The Assyr. B. But 
(a) there 1s apparently no evidence ezther that St. 
Peter was ever at B. or that a Christian church 
existed there in early times; (0) in Jos. Ant, XVII. 
ix. 5-9 we have positive evidence as to the desola- 
tion which befell the Bab. Jews about A.b. 40, and 
the consequent improbability that an Apostolic 
Church would have been planted among them (cf. 
Neubauer, Géogr. du Talim. p. 344). (3) Rome. 
The evidence in its favour is both internal and 
external: (a) Internal evidence. It harmonises 

* Ihave to thank the Rev. A. Lukyn Williams for this reference, 
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with (i.) The context. The language is allegorical, 
the Chureh being spoken of as a lady (cf. 2 Jn! 3), 
Moreover, St. Mark is mentioned as being with St. 
Peter. Now, St. Mark was summoned to Rome by 
St. Paul (2 Ti 4"), probably towards the close of 
A.D. 67, and very early tradition describes St. Mark 
as St. Peter’s companion and interpreter (Papias 
ap. Kus. /// 111. 39) at Rome (Iren. iii. 1, Clem. 
Alex. ap. Kus. WF ii. 15, vi. 14). (ii.) The figurative 
application clsewhere in the epistle (1)2*!) of 
language primarily used of ancient Isracl. (iii.) ‘The 
general tone of the epistle, especially in regard 
to persecution, duty towards the state, and ‘the 
universality of (St. Peter’s] teaching’ (Hort, 
Judaistte Christianity, p. 155). (iv.) The order 
of the Provinces in LT, Silvanus coming from 
the West and landing in Pontus. (6) icternal 
evidence. (i.) The Apoc. (see above) shows that 
Asiatic Christians at this (ime would so understand 
the name BR. (ii.) Such was the ancient interpre- 
tation. Eus. HE ii. 15 introduces it by the 
significantly indefinite gacl (see the dacly just 
above; it may, however, refer to Papias and 
Clement Alex. just mentioned). Tt seems, indecd, 
to have been universally accepted, till Calvin (in 
loc.), for controversial reasons, urged the literal 
interpretation. (iii.) Ancient testimony is unani- 
mous, und from its range seems decisive, for a visit 
of St. Peter to Rome. The evidence for this visit 
is collected and discussed by Bishop Lightfoot, 
Clement, ii. p. 4031 See also art. on ST. PETER, 
T°, H. CHASE, 

BABYLONIA, the cradle of the civilisation of 
the whole of auterior Asia and the West, and prob- 
ably also of that of ancient Egypt, is the territory 
enclosed by the lower Euphrates and Tigris, ex- 
tending from the neighbourhood of the modern 
Baghdad to ‘the mouth of the rivers.’ The latter, 
however, in ancient times flowed separately into 
the Persian Gulf, a little above Basra. The extra- 
ordinary fertility of the soil here, as in the case of 
the Delta of the Nile, was due to the extensive and 
careful canat system of the early colonists. As 
soon as these canals fall into disrepair, the same 
cheerless waste of waters presents itself again to 
view, as in primitive times. 

The country of Babylonia, which extends from 
about 30°-33° N. lat., is bounded on the W. by 
the Arabian desert, from which it is separated onl 
by avery narrow strip of cultivated land ; on the N. 
by Mesopotamia proper ; on the EK. by the plain at 
the foot of the Elamite Mountains, over which in 
ancient tines nomadic Aramzan tribes used to 
wander (the land of Kir [vp] of Is 22%, Am 97); 
and on the S. by the Persian Gulf. 

Tha Climate, especially in South Babylonia, is 
extraordinarily warm. the months during which 
rain prevails are from November to February. 
At the present day, according to the accounts of 
travellers, the heaviest rains oceur in November 
and December ; but in ancient times, as the names 
of the months prove, the rainy season would 
appear to have been in Tebet (nay Est 2!%) and 
Shebat (pay Zee 17), i.e. from the end of December 
to the end of February. Not only the Sumerian 
names for these months (ab-ba-ud-du ‘coming from 
the sea,’ and ash-n-an ‘curse of the rain’), but also 
the Semitic (dibétu ‘submersion,’ and shabdtu 
‘destruction ’), refer to rain-storms. 

The fertility of the soil, already mentioned, 
went hand in hand with the mildness of the 
climate. There were two sowings every year (in 
Tebet and in Nisan), and two harvests (the first in 
Adar and the second in Sivan, i.e. May-June). 
The Chief Productions were wheat (Sumerian zig, 
eid, whence giros, Semitic she’'u), which gave from 
fifty to a hundred fold return; sesame, which 

yielded oil ; and the date-palm, introduced at a very 


early period from Arabia (Magan). This tree satis- 
fied MW the remaining wants of the people, since from 
it they obtained wine, vinegar, honey, flour, and 
material for all kinds of wickerwork. The stones 
were used by smiths as a substitute for char- 
coal, and when steeped served for fattening oxen 
and sheep. The reed which grew by the numer- 
ous canals attained a height of 15 feet, and was 
used for building huts and for the construction of 
mats, and even boats. In the latter case asphalt 
was employed for pitching purposes. Gn 6! sy 
191 (AV ‘an ark of gopher wood’) must probably 
be explained in this way, since gipdarw ineans 
originally a ‘reed-stand.” On the other hand, 
there were none of the trees characteristic of the 
lands adjoining the Mediterranean Nea (the vine, 
the olive, and the fig). Yor these only the Western 
Semites have common names, although the vine 
(Sumer, gishtin ‘tree of life,’ Semitic-Babylonian 
karAdnu), and the fig tree (Sum. dih, Sem, tintu, tittu) 
were in course of time introduced from abroad. 
Stone and mincrals were almost unknown in 
the alluvial soil. The absence of these was, how- 
ever, atoned for by the excellent building material 
that lay to hand in the clay, while the best 
possible mortar was obtained from the asphalt con- 
tained in the numerous naphtha wells. All the 
buildings in ancient Babylonian were accordingly 
constructed of brick. When sandstone, or still 
harder kinds of stone, such as basalt or diorite, 
were used (e.g. for statues), they were brought b 
ship—even in the earliest times —from the terri- 
tories along the frontier (Mcsopotamia, Elam, 
Arabia). I'he same is true of alabaster, marble, 
gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, and lead ; all of which 
are mentioned as carly as the Sumer, inscriptions. 
With regard to the Fauna, the lion (nig, labbw) 
was avery common tenant of the reed-beds between 
Arabia and Babylonia; and not only the panther 
(namru), the jackal (akhi, barbarw), We fox 
(selibu), and the wild boar (shakhi, dabi), but 
especially the wild ox (rimuz, Heb. 0x9), frequently 
figure in the literature and the pictorial repre- 
sentations (¢g. on the oldest cylinder-seals). 
Many species of gazelles, antelopes, and wild goats 
were found along the frontiers of tle country. 
The horse (sis?, Heb. oi, but Syr. x00) was 
unknown to the earliest settlers. The Sumerians 
called it ‘ass of the Kast’ or ‘the mountain’ 
(anshu kurra), just as by cirecumlocution they 
called the lion lig-magh ‘big dog.’ The strictly 
domestic animals were the cow (adpu), the sheep 
(s‘nu, dahru, and other words), the voat (inz), the 
ass (tméri, an incorrectly written form of himéru, 
Sumerian anshw), and the dog (kalbu). The 
elephant (piru) of Mesopotamia, the camel (gam- 
malu) and the wild ass (burimw) of Arabia, were 
uso known to the Babylonians. Such a word as 
gammalu shows by its very form (if it were a 
genuine Babylonian word it would be written 
gamlu) that it has been borrowed from Arabia. 
Of tame birds, we may mention the raven (dribu), 
the swallow (sinwntu), and the dove (summatu) 
(cf. Gn 877 and the Babylonian account of the 
Flood) ; of half-wild birds, geese and waterhens 
(the late Heb. Stann § cock,’ comes from the 
Sumerian dar-nugalla ‘king’s fowl’), falcons 
(surdiz) which were tamed even at this early period 
by the Babylonians for the purpose of hunting. 
Of birds of prey, the eagle (ard@ and er, also 
nashru) holds the first place, then come the owl 
(1ssipu, Heb. v3) and the horn-owl (£adi), ete. 
In the sphere of Ethnology and Language, it 
can be shown that a dualism existed in Babylonia 
from the earliest period. The Sumerians, who in 
all probability came from Central Asia, and whose 
language is related to the Turanian, as the 
Babylonian method of writing proves, were the 
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founders of all the civilisation of anterior Asia. 
Besides these, we find as early as B.C. 5000 or 6000 
distinct traces of a Semitic population, which came 
from the North-West iMceS votamia) and took 
possession of the civilised sctulcnients founded by 
the Sumerians, until, by their gradual incorpora- 
tion with the original inhabitants of the country, 
there arose a single new race. 

The Semitic Babylonians have the closest re- 
lationship with the other Semites (Hebrews, 
Arabs, and Aranieans), and yet, in opposition to 
these, they form a special group, as the grammar 
and lexicon clearly prove. {f the Syro-Arabian 
Seimites may be properly designated west Semites, 
the ancient Egyptian speech, on the other hand, 
belongs to the cast Semitic, or the Bab.-Assyrian 
branch of Semitic languages. The Egyptians must 
in the remotest antiquity have emigrated from 
Mesopotamia to Africn, Apart from considerations 
of grammar and the great number of Sumerian 
loan-words contained in their language (which is 
otherwise Semitic), this is proved by extensive 
coincidences between the Kgyptian and Babylonian 
systems of writing, their religion, and other 
branches of culture. 

The Religion of the Babylonians meets us even 
in the oldest inscriptions as a tolerably finished 
system. Although most of the names of the gods 
are Sumerian, the Semites must have had a more 
or less important share in the development of this 
system. Many gods have two names, one Semitic 
and one Sumerian, e.g. Bélu ‘Lord’ (West Semitic 
Ba‘al), Sumerian En-lilla, ‘Lord of the air,’ and 
we cannot always be certain that the Sumerian 
name 18 the older and more original. As kings who 
are without donbt Semitic (e.g. the kings of Nisin) 
set up Sumerian inscriptions, so may Semitic 
gods in primitive times have received Snmerian 
names even from Semitic Babylonians, especially 
since Sumerian continued for long to be the sacred 
tongue. The beginnings of Babylonian culture go 
farther back than any inscriptions, and we cannot 
therefore answer questions such as this with any- 
thing like certainty. We get, however, the general 
impression that the baser elements of the Baby- 
lonian religion originally belonged to the Sumer- 
ians, while the purer and nobler ideas in it came 
from the Semites. The sovereign position ocen- 
pied by Bel (in spite of his secondary rank in the 
genealogical system) points to this conclusion. 
Even the Star-worship (Sun, Moon, and Planets) 
which the Semites at an early date conjoined with 
the cult of Bel, isa far purer and nobler type of 
Polytheism than the crude idolatry of so many 
other heathen peoples. 

Tf the Sumerians in their old incantations 
always invoke Heaven and Earth as the two 
highest powers of nature, regarding the earth-god 
as the ‘good’ spirit and offering him the greater 
devotion, it seems to have heen the Semiles who 
expanded this dnalisin into a genealogical system : 
first by inserting their Bel between the original two, 
and then by adding the sun and planet-gods, which 
were all regarded as children of the earth-god. It 
seems to have been the Semites, too, who converted 
the more general conception of ‘ Heaven’ into the 
more special one of an ‘ocean of heaven,’ which 
extended over the Firmament (‘the waters above 
the Firmament,’ Gn 1’). To this they gave the 
Sumerian title nan (with a dialectical variant 
dun), and regarded it also as continuing behind 
the horizon and under the earth. This ‘Ocean 
of Heaven,’ Anun or Anum (as the Sumerians pre- 
ferred to write it), was placed at the top of the 
genealogical tree. Then came Bel, ‘Lord of the 
air’ (En-lilla, Sem. Bel-zak:kt), as his son, and Ea 
or Iin-ki (‘Lord of the earth’) as his grandson. 
An ancient title for Bel, as god of the air and 
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the stonn, was Zamman (Sumer. Alartu and Imir), 
who in course of tine became a separate god, 
worshipped alongside of Bel. In primitive times 
the Moon-god ($i) and Ka had likewise common 
titles (e.g. Hin-zu, ‘Lord of wisdom,’ Semitic Bed- 
niméki), the Moon-god being hence called the first- 
born son of the pod Rel. 

Anum (shortened, Anu) was originally thonght 
of as withont a consort, for the voddess Anat or 
Antu is only a later philosophical abstraction, and 
has nothing whatever to do with the West Semitic 
my. On the other hand, both the consort of Bel, 
Nin-lills (‘mistress of the air,’ in Semitie abso- 
lutely Béléu ‘ mistress’) or Ba'u, and the consort 
of Ea, Dam-gal-nunna or Damkina, were female 
personifications of the Ovean of Heaven. The four 
children of the Earth-god (who was represented 
aus a Ram) and his consort Damhina, the goddess 
of Heaven, were Merodach (Amar-uduk, Mar- 
uduk, and simply Afarduk, as he was ata 
called in Balwvlen), the god of the morning-and- 
spring sun, his sister and consort /sfar, his hostile 
brother Nergal, and the Jatter’s consort Ghanna 
(my) or Gulia, whose name was written with the 
sume ideogram as the town of Nineveh (Nind). 
A very ancient designation of Merodach was 
Gur-alimma (same ideogram as ‘domicile’ and 
‘eye’) A god originally identified with Nergal 
(zod of agriculture and of the kingdum of the 
dead), but afterwards differentiated from him, was 
Nin-ib (or Nindar) god of war. The god Dumu-zi 
or Taummiiz, of whom the saine myth is related as 
of the Egyptian Osiris, was only another mani- 
festation of Merodach. Finally, mention must be 
made of the son of Merodach, Nabi or Nusku, the 
messenver of the gods, the Bed of the art of writing, 
who also appears as the god of fire, and bears other 
titles besides (e.g. Nin-gish-zidda). 
was Tushmetu (‘ heating prayer’). 

In very early times Merodach, Istar, Nergal, 
Nindar, and Nabft (Nebo) became Planet-gods, and, 
corresponding to their relative distance from the 
earth, the following was the primitive arrange- 
ment: Sin (Moon), Nadi or Dun-pa-uddu (Mer- 
ceury), [star or Dilbat (Venus), Samas (Sun), Nin-ib 
or Aaivdne (Mars), Marduk or Gud-bir (Jupiter), 
and Nergal (Saturn). Afterwards Nin-ib and Nergal 
Rin col! places, Kaivfanu becoming Saturn. Sim.- 
larly, the title Gud-bir was at a later period given 
to Nabfi (Merodach’s son), and the new name 
Mutlu-babbar (written Te-ud) assigned to Jupiter. 
The conjunction of Sakknt (read m2e) and NKévan 
in Am 5% may be compared with the conjunction 
of the gods Vibal (Earth? 3a), Sukhut (title of 
Nindar, originally Sa-kud, ‘judge,’ se. of the dead 
in the under-world), and Aaivdnu in a Semitic 
exorcism (IV AT iv. 59, 8). 

The oldest sanctuary of the gods, whosenames and 
renenlovical connexions have just been enumerated, 
and the special home of the gods in Babylonia, was 
the ancient town of Nun-Ai (‘ place of heaven’) or 
Eridu (Uru-Duqga, ‘good town’ or ‘town of the 
good god,’ i.e. Ka). There too, ‘at the mouth of 
the rivers,’ stood the holy palm (Gis-kin, Semitic 
Kiskanf), the famous oracle-tree of Enridn, to 
which the ancient Babylonian ideas of Paradise 
attach themselves, since here is to be fonnd. ‘the 
pure abode, which stretches out its shade like a 
grove, but within it no one treads’ (WAT iv. 16, 
52 ff.). Besides this, the Babylonians had also 
another conception of a lund of the gods to the 
south of the mouth of the Euphrates, and of a 
river of death and an Island of ane Blessed far out 
in the ocean. In the epic of Gisdubar, the hero, 
the biblical Nimrod, sets out from Erech by land 
through Arabia, to seek for his ereat-grandfather 
Sit-napisti (the biblical Noah), who has. been 
translated to Paradise. Between Aga and Salma, 
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the mountains of the land of Mashu, dwell the 
mythical seorpion-men, who guard the gold of 
Mount Arallu. After a long journey ‘ thronech 
the land of darkness,’ Gisdubar at last reaches the 
sea-coast and the palace of the virgin goddess 
Sabitu (i.e. the Sabrean), thence he travels to the 
‘waters of death,’ and crossing over arrives at the 
residence of Sit-napisti. Jt looks as if the 
incense-island Sokotra, to the south of Arabia, 
had furnished the material for this conception. 

The conception of Hades or ‘the vat without 
return’ (Bab. Shélu, from shwdlu ‘place of judg- 
ment,’ ad irgite ‘town of the under-world,’ and 
other similar names) is also found amongst the 
Babylonians, who place it in the farther south, 
where the waters of the ocean extend below the 
earth and connect themselves with the under pen 
of the Ocean of Heaven. Ilere the different gods of 
the under-world, especially the night-and-winter 
sun (also called the South sun, Nin-ib, Nergal) 
but also the fire-demon Nebo-Nusku, and the 
Moon-zod, acted as judges of the dead. All this 
clearly implies the notion of a retribution beyond 
the grave. Besides the Eden, which is conceived 
of as situated on the coast of the Persian Gulf 
(7 from Sumerian Hdin, ‘desert,’* ‘low ground’), 
there is also a Paradise above in Heaven with the 
names F-garsag-kur-kurra (‘Mouutain-house of 
the lands’) #-garsag-kalamma (‘Honse of the 
Mt. of the World’), kur (‘Mountain-house,’ 
proven y E-gur ‘ House of the Ocean of Heaven’), 

t-sharra (‘House of assembly,’ tio 12 Is 14386), 
Since the Babylonians thought of the north as 
above, and of the south as below, it is evident why 
this mountain of the gods is, in Is 14}, placed to 
the north (its opposite 1s Sheol, 1415), and we are not 
to think of any carth/y mountain, such as Ararat. 

The Babylonians also connect the serpent with 
Paradise. inthe epic of Nimrod it is the serpent 
which snatches the plant of rejuvenescence from 
Gisdubar as he returns home. In a well-known 

icture on an old cylinder-seal, a serpent is twining 
itself behind a seated female(?) figure. In front 
of the figure stands a palm, and on the other side 
of the palm sits a personage whose ox-horns mark 
him out asa divinity. Both figures, however, are 
atretching out their hands to the fruit of the tree 
that stands between them. The Babylonian 
dragon of the primeval world is represented as 
a monster with the head of a lion an the feet of 
an eagle; but after his defeat by Merodach he is 
transported to Heaven in the form of a serpent. 
In connexion with this we may remember that 
the ‘serpent-god,’ who is regarded as masculine, 
is caled the ‘watcher (xd@bigsu) of the house of 
heaven.’ Finally, Nebuchadrezzar set up, both at 
the gates of Babylon and on the threshold of the 
temple of Bel, colossal bulls and enormous serpents 
of metal as guardians. 

Unfortunately, no direct parallel to the biblical 
account of the h all and the expulsion of man from 
Paradise has been ax yet fonnd in Babylonian 
literature. Nevertheless, apart from the pictorial 
representation mentioned abvve, the legend of 
Adapa presents a parallel. Adapa, whois called the 
‘seed of mankind,’ forfeits for ever the immortality 
offered to him by the god of heaven by his refusal 
to take the bread and water of life. Hf, in addition 
to this, we note the prominent place occupied by the 
knowledge of sin and the yearning after forgive- 
ness amongst the Babylonian Semites, the exist- 
ence of anarrative of the Fall, standing in intimate 
relation to Paradise, can scarcely any longer be 
doubted. The same remark applies to the con- 
fusion of tongnes at the building of the Tower. 
The Tower of Babel (Gn 11) is indeed a tower of 


* Observe the wording of Gn 28 ‘and God planted a garden in 
Edwen,’t.e., according to the above explanation, ‘out in the waste.’ 
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steps, and, as such, a temple; and, according to 
the Babylonian conception, men were created by 
God to build temples for the gods. At the same 
time the presumption of wishing to clinb up to 
heaven comes out clearly in the Etana legend, 
where It is punished by a downfall. 

Sacryfices and prayers played an important part 
among the Babylonians at all times. Besides the 
priests, there were also the magicians and sooth- 
sayers with their exorcisms. ‘The laws and or- 
dinances (teriti niin) of the gods are often men- 
tioned ; and we enn see clearly, from the hymns and 
litanies that have come down to us, that the ritual 
of sacrifice and worship was a rich one. Liturgical 
forms, like so much alee had their home in Baby- 
lonia, as can be proved down even to the minntest 
details of expression. There are two chief kinds of 
sacrifices mentioned in the oldest inscriptions: the 
prescribed daily sacrifice gind or sattwkhku (Sumer. 
siu-dug, saotants a word originally borrowed from 
the Arabian sudakat ‘right’), and the freewill 

aerifice nindabi (13973), which originally consisted 
of a gift of corn (Sumer. nidah) to the goddess Istar. 
Other expressions for sacrifice are: /urbanne 
(1392), properly ‘ presentation,’ nav (properly ‘iba- 
tion,’ but used for sacrifice in general, since 
libations were always used at the sacrifice of 
beasts), Autrinne ‘incense-olfering,’ ctbu (from cib’u 
=n), seri (‘drink-oflering’), and surhinuw. Jt is 
worth remarking that the same word which is used 
in Hebrew of pardon and forgiveness, np, is used in 
Babylonian of sprinkling sick or unclean men. 
Sickness, however, is always treated by the Baby- 
lonians as a result of sin, and hence sacrifice is 
always regarded as a propitiation for sin. Human 
sacrifice, up to the present, has been found por- 
trayed only upon ancient seal-cylinders,* and 16 is 
still open to question whether the victim dues not 
represent a god rather than aman. In that case 
there would be an allusion toa myth unknown to us. 
Of the many expressions for ‘prayer’ and ‘petition’ 
in use, supp, a denoininative from sippy, «w thresh- 
old, has a special interest, because ite threshold 
of the house or the temple was the place at which 
prayer and sacrifice were offered in ancient times. 

Krom the earliest times the temples were re- 
garded in Babylonia as the earthly dwelling- 

aces of the gods (Bab. bitu, isirtu, and ehallu 
aa, which usually, however, means palace). 
They were generally in the form of a tower of 
steps (zkhuratu), and were three storeys and 
sometimes seven storeys high, the latter being 
an earthly copy of the seven heavenly spheres, or 
circles, of the planets. Occasion:lly these temples 
contained also the graves of the kings (gigunu), as 
in the case of a temple of Gudea. In the ‘ Holy of 
Holies’ there were special divisions, which were 
called by several names, parakku, papahu, 
panpanu, dvu, usukku, and sukku (cf. 799, also used 
in a religious sense). It is remarkable that the 
oldest form of the ideogram for parakku clearly 
represents tapestry or a curtain (cf. n959). 
he functions of the priests, seers or prophets, 
magicians and svvthsayers, often overlap one 
another in the texts, though they were in reality 
always very carefully differentiated. The most 
common expressions tor priest are kald and sang 
(Sumerian saq), the high priest being hence called 
Sangu-mahhu (from sag ‘priest’ and mah ‘high’), 
for seer and prophet Mae from which the word 
magician is derived, ast# (which also means 
‘physician,’ Sumer, azz, originally signifying ‘he 
who knows’), and bari (‘the seer,’ exactly=the 
Heb. ax5), The Heb. word 8°3) is also found, at 
any rate in the name of the god Nabiu, Nabi, 
Nebo (‘ proclaimer,’ ‘ herald,’ as a planet, Hermes). 


* Ménant, Collection de Clercq, No, 176-182 ; pierres gravdes, 
1. fips. 04, 05, 97. 
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The Heb. 775 also has its cqnivalent in the Bab. 
muskine (from muskahinuw), Sone who pays homage 
or worships.” The rich cultus of the Babylonians, 
in addition to its numerous sacrifices, prayers, and 
litanies, included from an early aed also sacred 
water (agubbi), censers (adayguru), processions 
(aasdauhu), barges of the gods (asin Egypt). All 
these naturally had their chief place at the 
numerous festivals, 

Not only were there Festivals which were re- 
peated on certain fixed days every month (as the 
nubattwu or festival specially connected with the 
worship of Merodach and his consort Zarpanit on 
the 3rd, 7th, and 16th days of the month, or 
the so-called ‘unlucky-day,’ admu limnu [corre- 
epenae tothe HebrewSabhath), which was held on 
the 7th, l4th, 19th, 21st, and 28th of the month, and 
had to be observed as a day of fasting and repent- 
ance even by the king), but there was also a series 
of annual festivals, of which the Festival of the 
New Year (zagmukku, akitu) was regarded as the 
most sacred. At this festival Bel (in Babylon 
Bel-Merodach, in Sirguila Ningirsu, as the consort 
of Ba’u) entered the holy assembly-room (ubsuginna) 
in order to fix the fates of men, especially that of 
the king, for the coming year. This Festival of 
the New Year and the Spring was also held in re- 
membruance of the day of Creation. After Bel 
had conquered the dragon and made the world, on 
the 8th and Ilth days of the new year he entered 
Dulazagga, the ‘ pale of holies’ of Ubsuginna, for 
the Pe mentioned above (Epic of the Creation, 
Table i. 1. 61, Nebuk, ii. 54-65). 

In this connexion the ancient names of the 
Babylonian Months, as they are piven from about 
B.C, 2000 both in Sumerian and Semitic, are as 
follows :— 

1. Barag-zag-qar (‘the Holy of Holies of the 

Temple’). Misannu, also named Arah— 

rabuéi (month of the preat gods, te. Anu 

and Bel): begins on 2lst of March. March- 

April. 

Gud-si-di (‘ox of right guidance’ (?)). 

April-May. 

Shigga (month of bricks). 

euled Auscllu and Sitan. May-June. 

Shu-gunnea (sowing). Dwize (Tammuz), also 

Pit-babi (‘opening of door’), June-July. 

5. Bul-bu-gar (fire month), Adu, also month 
of the stur of the bow (or Sirius). 
August. 

6. Gur-Ninni (harvest of Istar). 
August-September. 

7. Dul-azagga (see above). Tushritu (=begin- 
ning). September—October. 

8. Apin-dua (the lifting of the watering-can 2). 
Arah-samna (the cighth month, Marches- 
van). October-November. 

9. Gan-gan-na-ud-du (month of clouds). 
November—Deeember. 

10. Ab-ba-ud-du (month of the sea). 
Lamtireu (rain). December-January. 

ll. Ash-v-an (curse of rain). Shabatlu, also 
Isin-liamman (festival of the storm-god). 
January-February. 

12. She-qur-kud  (graim-harvest). <Adaru, also 
Arah-sibiti (month of the seven evil gods). 
February-March. 

The names of months in use amongst the Hebrews 

after the Exile are well known to have been 

derived from the Semitic names which are always 
mentioned second in the foregoing list. As the 
names Dul-azagga, which is used in connexion 
with the New Year, and 7Zisri, which signifies 

‘beginning,’ show, the New Yeur Festival must, 

at some early date, have been held in harvest 

instead of in spring. This also explains why 
the god of the seventh month is Samas (the sun, 


Tyaru, 


Sivdnu, likewise 


Ss kak 


July- 
Ululu (Elul). 


risilivu. 


Tibitu, also 


who rules the year), and why the Babylonians, 
even in later times, instead of a second Adar, 
intercalated occasionally a second Elul (very 
rarely a second Nisan) as the Inst month of 
the year. In the time of Abraham the month 
in Babylonia had 30 days, as is clear from the 
contract-tablets. The year thus consisting of 360 
days, it was necessary every six years to inter- 
calate a thirteenth month— yenerally a second 
Adar. The Babylonians also recognised a lunar 
year of 324 days, whose months each contained 
27 days. From this they fixed the ratio of silver 
(noon) to gold (sun) as 27 : 36U0 (lunar month ;: 
sular year)==3 : 40=1 : 134. A lunar month 
had three weeks of 9 days or 60 uddu (the uddu 
was reckoned as 6x6x6=216 minutes) The 
Babylonians divided the day into twelve double 
hours, and the double-hour into 60 minutes, 
their unit of time being thus equal to about two 
minutes of our reckoning, corresponding to the 
time taken by the sun to traverse a space in the 
heavens equal to his apparent diameter. 

In the contract-tablets of the later kings of U1 
(about B.C, 2300), some centuries therefore before 
Abraham, we find a list of Sumerian names for 
the months, only three of which correspond with 
those mentioned above, viz. the 4th (Shu-gunna), the 
5th (Festival of the Fire-god), and the 12th (She- 
gur-kud). ‘The first month in this old list is called 
She-illa (“when the grain grows tall’), the 7th 
‘Feast of Tamimnz,’ the 8th ‘Feast of king 
Dungi’ (who was worshipped sas a god), and the 
9th ‘Feast of Bau.’ Even at this date there is 
already evidence of the intercalation of a second 
Adar (dir she-qur-kud). 

It is much to be regretted that no special 
calendar of festivals has been discovered up to the 
present. We only know that Bel was the patron 
god of Nisan, Ea of Tyyar, Sin of Sivan, Nin-ib 
of Tammuz, Nin-gis-zidda (Nebo, as Vire-god) of 
Ab, Istar of Elul, Samas of Tisri, Merodach of 
Arabsamna, Nergal of Kislevy, and Ramman of 
Shebat, and that probably the chief festival of the 
yods mentioned was held in the months that 
corresponded to then, It is most likely, however, 
that not only different epochs, but also different 
places of worship, had their own special festivals. 
At Sippar, for instance, the City of the Sun in 
N. Babylonia, Samas had special feast-duys not 
only on 7th Nisan and 7th ‘Tisri, but also on 10th 
lyyar, 3rd Elul, 15th Marcheshvan, and 15th Adar, 
In this connexion it may be noted that, judging 
from the Heb. Veast of Purim (14th and 15th 
Adar), there was probably in Babylonia a feast 
observed in honour of Istar the sister of Samus. 

The circumstance that each month had its 
patron deity, has a partial connexion also with 
the Division of the Zodiac, which originated in 
Babylonia before B.c. 3000. At that carly date 
the principal constellations, and especially those 
that are traversed by the sun, moon, and planets, 
were already known by nearly the saine names as 
they bear to-day. They formed twelve ‘ stations’ 
Gnancactu, hence mazzartu and mazcaltu, from 
which are borrowed Heb, niyo, myo [Job 38°, 2 K 
23°] and Arab. aezal). From B.c. 2000 onwards 
it can be demonstrated that the order of the 
months was Nisan, lyyar, ete. ‘Chis reckoning 
starts with the Ram (Aries) as the vernal point, 
but there was an older order which began with the 
Bull (Laurus, the symbol of the god Merodach). 
The latter system, which finds the vernal point in 
the Pleiades, carries us back at Jeast to somewhere 
about B.c. 4000. The Zodiac was also divided into 
a region of Anu (Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo), a 
region of Bel (Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius), 
and a revion of the earth-and-water god Ka (Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, Pisces, Aries). ‘These last four 
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constellations, lying between Sagittarius and the 
Pleiades (a3, cf. Bab. Atmétz, ‘family ’), and form- 
ing the path of Ea, are what are called in Job 9° 
‘the chambers of the south’ (jan ~1in). Along this 
path of a (Sumer. sil sigga, written with the signs 
tar and pa), lay, nccording to Bab. notions, the 
entrance to the under-world ; hence the constclla- 
tion Sagittarius was called ka-sil ‘opening of the 
path,’ and the corresponding month Auisilivu 
(Kislev). But as the Babylonians were fond of 
applying one and the same designation to stars in 
opposite quarters of the heavens, Orion was also 
numed ka-sil (Heb. 9°53) und the month Sivan, 
which belonged to Gemini, was called Kusallu. It 
is certainly no fortuitous circumstance that pre- 
cisely at the point where the path of Ha begins 
(between Sagittarius and Capricornus), another 
path, the Milky Way, intersects the celiptic, and 
that the ecliptic is again crossed by the Milky 
Way at the point where the path ends, exactly 
between Gemini (month Sivan) and Orion (Bab. 
shu-gi or shibu, also ke-sil, Web. 9°93). The Great 
Bear was called by the Babylonians ‘ Wagon-star ’ 
(more precisely Lakkuh sumbi, ‘star of the baguage- 
wagon’), by the W. Semites ‘ Lion-star’ (Heb. ey, 
ef. Syr. xnvy, Arab. ‘ayth), for the Arab. na'sh 
(Bab. néshu) also meant originally ‘lion.’ ‘The 
underlying explanation is probably that the Lion 
of the Zodiac (Bab. ‘dog-star’), on account of his 
nearness to the sign of the Great Bear, was thought 
of as harnessed to the latter as his wagon. At a 
later period the Babylonians designated the Dog 
(our Leo) arid (‘lion’); in Sumer. lig means ‘ dog,’ 
and lig-mragh ‘lion’ (literally ‘big dog’). 

The oldest reliable evidence for the Bab. origin 
of the zodiacal signs is derived from the ancient 
Bab. boundary-stones with their pictorial repre- 
sentations. These date from the 12th cent. B.c., 
and from them we obtain the following series :— 
Ram, Bull, two dragons=Gemini, Hydra (south of 
Cancer) with a spindle, Dog, Kar of corn with a 
cow (the santel of the virgin Istar), Balance 
(Yoke), Scorpion, Scorpion-man with a bow 
(Sagittarius), Goat-fish (a goat with the body and 
tail of a fish) or ‘Tortoise, Pitcher, and Water-hen 
(Horse), to which the Raven, as symbol of the 
intercalary month (originally a second Elul), is 
added as a thirteenth sign (henge the raven is 
viewed as a bird of evil omen). That the real 
origin of this system goes back, however, to a far 
remoter antiquity, is proved not only by the star- 
names found in the so-called astrological work 
(c. B.C. 2000), but by the circumstance that 
throughout the latter the Pleindes (Tanrus) 
appea: as the first of the zodiacal signs. The 
exact astronomical proof was rendered possible by 
the Planet-tables af the Arsacid period (2nd cent. 
B.C.), and the laborious task was undertaken b 
the Jesuit fathers Epping and Strassmaier. It 
turned out,* moreover, that the Babylonians were 
acquainted not only with the twelve signs of the 
Zodine, but (quite in accord with the testimony of 
Diodorus, ii. 30) also with 24 (afterwards 27) 
stations of the moont and 36 stations of the 

lanets (the so-called derant). That is to say, they 

ivided the ccliptic as the path of the sun into 12, 
as that of the moon into 27, and as that of the 
al into 36 parts, and distinguished each part 

y certain stars. ‘The same investigation makes 
it probable that the 24 ‘hour-stars’ and the 36 
‘decant-stars’ of the ancient Egyptians were 
borrowed in the remotest antiquity from Baby- 
lonia. (We shall presently describe [p. 220 f.] how 
the Babylonians wove the signs of the Zodiac into 


* The proof of this will be found in Hommel’s art. ‘ Ursprung 
u. Alter d. arab. Sternnamen’ in ZDMG, Bd. 45, pp. 592-619. 

¢ The names of these passed in course of time from the Baby- 
lonians to the Arabs, Persians, Windus, and Chincre. 
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the composition of hoth their great epic poems, the 
one concerning the Creation, the other concerning 
Nimrod.) Of remaining stars we have yet to men- 
tion Sirius, ‘bow-star’ (kakkab ashtz) ; Procyon 
(hakkab mishri, lit. ‘north star’ or ‘northern 
weapon, in contradistinction to the ‘southern 
weapon,’ viz. Sirius) ; ashkar or iki (Arab. ‘ayyuh) 
=Capella ; ‘ king-star’= Regulus in Leo ; ‘jackal- 
star’=-Antares in Scorpio; siq-bil-suqga=Myra 
Ceti, south of Aries, the ‘fire-star’ (or star of 
Nimrod or Gisdubar); ete. etc. In the whole hst 
there are only a few names which cannot now be 
identified. 

Babylonia was the home not only of Mathe- 
matics (see below) and Astronomy, but of 
Astrology. This is eloquently witnessed to by 
the so-called astrological work mentioned above, 
which bears the special title, nz Bel, ‘illumina- 
tion of Bel.’ the seers (bdr) and maypicians 
(mahhiu), who are so often mentioned along with 
the priests, were, above all, ‘star-gazers’ and 
‘ prognosticators’; ef. Dn 2?, where already the 
name Kasdim (Chaldieans) appears 1s synonymous 
with magicians. ‘That the pdyo of Mt 2' were 
likewise Chaldeans, is plain from various passages 
of the astrological work, where we read, ‘ Under 
such and such a constellation a great king shall 
arise in the land of Afartu (Palestine), and peace 
and joy shall prevail in the land.’ 

If Bab. Medicine did not reach a level much 
higher than that of magical formuhe,* the ac- 

uaintance of the Babylonians with Mathematics 

eserves all the fuller recognition. The subject 
will be best elucidated by a brief survey of the 
Bab. Metrology, from which adinittedly all the 
ancient metrological systems (that of ancient 
Egypt included) were derived. The latter circum. 
stance proves indirectly how remote is the anti- 
quity to which the beginnings of the system 
must be carried back. Metrology, moreover, lays 
the foundation for the material civilisation of a 
people, as religion does for their spiritual develop- 
ment. For the Babylonians the connecting link 
between the two was Astronomy. 

Virst, as regards linear measure, we now know 
from the scale of Gudea (¢c. B.C. 2500), published in 
de Sarzec’s Découvertes, that the half-cubit (+ great 
cubit) was divided into 15 finyer-breadths of 16°6 
mm. each. Theeubit thus contained 498 mm., and 
the great eubit (ammate rabitu) 996 mm. These 
again were divided respectively into 30 and 60 
finger-breadths. Both thesmall and the great cubit 
were lso divided into six equal parts, the former 
containing 6 x 5, the latter 6 x 10 finger-breadths. 
The latter system of division appears, for instance, 
in the tablet of Senkereh (JVAT iv.? 37), on the 
reverse of which are given the squares and cubes 
of the cubit from the number 1 up to 60, and on 
the obverse the fractions and multiples of the 
cubit. We learn that a ‘reed’ (gi or kan) was 6 
vreat cubits ; a gar (written with the sign sha) 12 
great cubits; an uwsh (stadium) 60 gar or 720 
great cubits; a kashu (parasang) 30 wsh (c. 21 
kilomet.); and a double-kasbu 60 ush. In all pro- 
bability there was also a small kashu, answering 
to the small cubit, and containing 10,800 cubits 
(c. 10% kilomet.). 

Resides its division into sixths, the cubit was 
divided also into 10 (5) hand-breadths (each of 6 
finger-breadths). Further, as we Icarn from the 


* Important conclusions can be deduced, however, from the 
Rab. literature, notably from the bilingual magical formula 
and from the Epic of Nimrod, regarding the nature of certain 
diseases. Jor instance, the ‘head-discase’ so frequently men- 
tioned, which is accompanied with violent fever, is erysipelas ; the 
symptoins of GiSdubar’s illness are those of dues venerea ; while 
the disease of Ea-bani appears to have been leprosy. There 
is also frequent mention in the religious texts of fever and 


plague. 
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scale of Gudea, the finver-breadth (16°6 mm.) was 
divided into 180 parts, of which, however, the only 
ones in actual use were the 4 (ps%), 22 (s's), é 
The 


maximum at 99°6 mm., served, moreover, as the side 
of a cube which contained cxactly a fa (nearly a 
litre), and which, when filled yA water, weighed 
apreat mind (c. 990 grammes). In the same way, 
as is well known, a cnbical decimetre (7.e. a litre) 
of water weighs a kilogramme. [n_ this most 
ingenious fashion did the Babylonians in that 
remote antiquity derive not only their superficial 
measures and their measures of capacity, but even 
their weights from a common standard, the hand- 
breadth. It is further to be noted that in the 
latitude of Babylon (31° N. lat.) the length of the 
seconds’ pendulum is 992°35 mm., which is almost 
exactly equal to the length of the Bab. double- 
cubit (990-996 mm.). 

From their linear measure the Babylonians de- 
rived also their reckoning of time. A distance of 
360 double-cubits is covered by an averaye walker 
in 4 minutes (x4) of the whole day), a great hasbu 
(21,600 cubits) in four hours or a night-watch. 
Thus the Awsbu was used to mark the periods of 
the day ; 7, of aday (2 ho.) being a small, and % 
a great kasbu. The reckoning was controlled by 
the observation that the sun requires exactly 
2 minutes (,'5 of the double-hour) to traverse a 
space equal to his apparent diameter, Thus dis- 
covered, the system of reckoning by 60 (sussu, 
originally sudsu, tc. § of 360) was adopted by the 
Babylonians as the fundamental principle of their 
whol metrological system. It was astronomy * 
then, in conjunction with the linear measures 
derived from the cubit and the hand-breadth, that 
gave birth to the famed se.cagestmal system, which 
spread from Babylon over almost the whole world. 
With this goes naturally the division of the circle 
into 720 (360) deyrees; and the observation that 
the sixth part of the circumference of a cirele is 
equal to the radius, stands also in the closest 
relation to the same system. Both the principles 
referred to were known to the Babylonians from 
the earliest times. 

By squaring the various linear measures, we 
obtain the corresponding superficial measure. As 
early as the time of the kings of Ur we meet 
with the ‘field’ (gan)=1800 ‘vardens’ (sar); and 
the ‘garden’ (60 sq. cubits ?)~60gin.t Then the gin 
(1 sq. cubit ?) was divided into 180 she. Besides the 
great gan of 1800 sar, there was originally a small 
gan of 180 sar; hence the great gan bears the 
name also of dur-gan (‘ten vardens’). The Baby- 
lonians, moreover, gave designations to picces of 
land according to the amount of seed-corn required 
tosow them. Thus, ¢.g., they would speak of a 5 
gur corntield. ‘This introduces us to— 

Measures of capacity. In Abrahams time there 
were already three systems simultaneously in 
use: the gur of 360 ka, the gur of 300 ka (4 
less than the first, and standing to it in the 
same relation as the gold mina of 50 shekels 
to the silver mina of 60 shekels), and the gur 
of 180 ka. The last-named system of reckon- 
ing, ace. to which the ka contained about 2 
litres, was the only one in use in the New Bab, 
period. Now, since the Heb. kor (15) contained 
180 kad (az), just as the Bab. gur contained 180 


* Especially through the observation that in the course of the 
apparent revolution of the celestial sphere, y, of the ecliptic (i.e. 
lsign of the Zodiac) takes exactly two hours (,, of a sidereal 
cay) to pass before the eye of one watching the starry heavens 

night. 

% Itis possible, however, that the length of side of the sar was 
60 great cubits, in which case its area would be 3600 sq. cubits, 
while that of the gin would be 60 sq. cubits, and of the she § of 
@ aq. cubit. 


ka, it is clear that the Hebrews borrowed both 
the names and the divisions from the Baby. 
Jonians. ‘The Heb. has even preserved the original 
and fuller form of the name fa, namely fad, 
Besides the fa (see above for its origin) there 
were also larger sub-divisions of the gur or kor, 
such as the pz or Sass’s burden’ (imiru Heb. 390) = 
§ gun the a§ (Heb. Bath or Nphah)= 4 gur; the 
mir (Heb. Se’ah)=.', gur, ete. In addition to 
this, the Aa (originally about a litre) was divided 
into 60 parts, which, as in the case of the mine 
and the sar, were called gin. Since among the 
Hebrews the Ain (j'3) was the Oth part of the kor, 
as amongst the Babylonians the giz was the 60th 
art of the ka, ya must also be a Bab. loan-word. 
t found its way into Heb. through the medium 
of Egypt, where the Aim was the fundamental 
measure; and the name ephkah also comes from 
Evypt.* Besides this division of the fea into 60 gin, 
Wwe meet with another into 10 guar (written sf). 

Finally, in regard to weights, the talent (gin, 
Semit. perhaps gaggarz) contained 60 mene (mana, 
Semit. Pe the mina 60 shekels (gin with the 
sign tw, Semit. sil ‘weight,’ and, as the original 
measure, kuddu ‘cup’); the shekel 360 (180) she 
(or grains of corn). But, as happened so often 
in the Bab. metrology, there were several systems 
of weight in use simultaneously: [1] The heavy 
mina of abont 990 gr. (the weight of the ka filled 
with water, see above). (2] The hght mina, which 
weighed 4 of the heavy, ze. ¢. 495 gr. (491-492 gr. 
in the case of the weights still extant) [38] A 
weight=§ of the Hight mina (50 instead of 60 
shekels) used specially for gold, the so-called 
gold mina, usually =409-410 gr. Even ¢. B.C. 2000, 
however, there had come into use a gold inina of a 
higher (so-called royal) standard =4274 gr., as can 
be proved from a weight recently found at Nippur. 
[4] A weight about 4 more than the lyht mina, 
the Bab. silver mina=546 er. Although the last- 
named is a derived and secondary weight, it is 
still very ancient, for its 60th part, the silver 
shekel of 9°1 yvr., answers exactly to the ancient 
Egyp. ked, which is likewise=9'1l gr. The Bab. 
ideogram for shekel has not only the pronuncia- 
tion gilu (Spy), but also kuddu (Arab. kadah ‘ cup’), 
and this kuddu is naturally the prototype of the 
Kyyp. ked, which weighs exactly the same. Ten 
of these ked made up the Eyyp. pound (deben, not 
uten) of 10 shekels (91 gr.), va in point of fact 
there was also a Bab. weight of 10 shekels, whose 
name was in Sumer. garesh't and in Semit. cibnz, 
but which was also designated absolutely abnu 
‘stone’ (ef. 2 S 14% qden p3x, and Pr 16" o> yax, 
Bab. aban kisi), ‘Three of these made up a half- 
mina, and six a mina. 

In regard to Bab. Art (architecture, sculpture, 
engraving, ete.), our former conceptions have been 
fundamentally changed by the excavations at 
Telloh and Niffer (in South and Central Baby- 
lonia). Irom these we see that as carly as B.C. 
4000-3000 the bloom of art in Babylon was such as 
was in some respects never attained in later days, 
—w case quite analogous to that of Kgypt in the 
era of the Pyramids. Under the older kings of 
Sirgulla the style of art is of course still some- 
what awkward and crude, but under the older 
-atesi it shows a high finish, ¢.g. in the carving of 
the beautiful silver vases of Kin-timena (c. B.C. 3800) ; 
and the cylinder-seals and reliefs of the old kings 
of Agade (Akkad), c. B.c. 3500, are still more finely 
executed. At Nippur, prior to B.c. 4000, architects 
already used the arch of burned brick, which 
formerly was supposed to have originated at a 


*The Egyp. word ephah (‘ipt) {s, however, itself originally 
derived from the Bah. pitu. 

+ This garash is the Perso-Indian karasha, which is also a 
weight of 10 shekels. 
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much later period. The Bab. temples, formed of 
brick hike Bab. buildings in) general, were in 
‘stage’ form, and had either three or seven storeys, 
the latter number in imitation of the seven planet- 
spheres (see p. 216"). The oldest kings already refer, 
in their inscriptions, to palaces, and on a statue 
of Gudea (c. 2900) we find even the plan of such 
a building. ‘The surface of each brick was stamped 
with an inscription of six to ten lines, and formed 
wu square with a side of 330mm. (1.2. 3 of a cubit= 
] Bab. foot). The science of hydraulics was also 
highly developed (dams, canals, sluices, cisterns, 
ete.). From the fragments of vases which still 
exist (beautifully ornamented, and in some cases 
with lengthy inscriptions), formed either of 
alubaster or of clay, we see that pottery had made 
great advances in the very earliest times. The 
same is true of weaving. 
Abraham, the magnificent Bab. carpets and 
mantles were in high repute (ef. Jos 724). Music 
and poetry (on the latter see the remarks on Bab. 
literature, below) were scdulously cultivated. As 
early as the time of Gudea we find a twelve- 
stringed harp portrayed. ‘To the forms of poetry 
belonged, as we have now learned, a highly- 
complicated strophic system, as well as the regular 
succession of a certain number of cadences, and 
finally the so-called parallelismus membrorum. 
The diorite statues of the Patesi of Sirgulla 
may contlidently be matched against the famous 
statues of wood and diorite which belong to the 
Egyp. art of the so-called ancient empire. Special 
skill was displayed, however, by the Babylonians 
ut all periods, in engraving ; and their cylinder- 
seals, which date as far back as ¢. B.C. 4000, show a 
fineness of execution which cannot but arouse our 
adunration. Mythological scenes are the favourite 
Bu eces articularly common is the portrayal of 
such as belong to the eircle of legends which 
formed itself around GiSdubar (Nimrod). The in- 
skeriptions appended give, as a rule, simply the 
name and title of the owner of the seal and his 
father; but as these are frequently kings, such 
cylinder-scals not infrequently serve as important 
sources for the tracing of Instory. Metallurgy, 
finally, was also in an advanced stage in aiilg 
days. The relation of silver to gold was in point 
of value 3: 40, or 1 : 134, the sume ratio as that of 
the ancient lunar month of 27 days to the 
solar year of 360 days. From the first we find the 
Babylonians acquainted also with the smelting of 
iron, ‘The latter was originally obtained from 
meteoric stones, hence the Sumer. name an-bar, 
‘heavenly metal.’ They had also learned the 
compo-ition of bronze (Sumer. saber, Semit. 
siparru) from copper and tin. They were ac- 
quainted even with the manufacture of glass. As 
early as c. B.C. 1500 we meet with cobalt-coloured 
glass as an artificial substitute for the costly lapis- 
lazuh imported from Median. 

The Literature of Babylon, as was to be ex- 
pected from a people so highly civilised, was of the 
most varicd character and preatest extent.  Un- 
fortunately, in spite of the numerous discoveries 
made by excavation (esp. the remains of actual 
libraries, inscribed on clay tablets), only the ruins 
of this literature have been preserved ; but in this 
form we have specimens of at least all the more 
important heanees 

First, as regards literature in the narrower 
sense, the poetry of Babylon, even the so-called 
secular epic, e.g. the Nimrod-epos, bore an essen- 
tinllyreligiouscharacter, Tothe poctical fragments 
which have come down to us either in Sumerian 
alone, or (as is venerally the case) with a Semitic 
interlinear translation as well, belong above all 
the numerous magical formule (with the title 
enna or shiptu, ‘incantation’), as well as a great 


ony before the time of 


number of hynms to the gods, and penitential 
psalms. While the first-named are composed in 
relatively old and pure Sumerian and yenerally 
written ideographiecally, the last two show an 
admixture of numerous later forms of speech: 
they contain Semit. loan-words and frequent in- 
stances of phonetic writing (the Sealed amtr-sal 
forms or ‘women’s speech’ in opposition to the 
‘priests’ speech’ of the earliest period), From all 
his, the N. Babylonian and Semit. origin of the 
enitential psalius, and of a large number of the 
tanita to the gods, may be certainly inferred. 
Moreover, the line of thought in the penitential 
psalns, notwithstanding their being coinposed in 
Sumerian, is far more Senutic than Sumerian. In 
particular, there appear in them with tolerable 
clearness purer religious conceptions, approaching 
monotheism. While the magical formuke cer- 
tainly go back to a very remote antiquity, the 
penitential psalms may possibly have taken their 
rise somewhere between B.C. 3000 and 2000, t.e. in 
the lust centuries before Abraham. In any case, 
they are essentially more recent than the formule. 

By far the greater half of the Bab. literature 
was composed, however, only in the Semit. idiom 
of the country. ‘This is true of certain magical 
formule (e.g. the so-called ‘burning series’ or 
mahkli, ie. burning of wax figures of evil spirits or 
of witches) and many hyimns to the gods. ‘To the 
same class belong, abeve all, the epic poems, of 
which, fortunately, a whole series have come 
down to us, more or less perfeetly preserved. 
These oe might with eat PECuE Ly be called 
mythological texts, for the purely epic and narra- 
tive element in them is constantly mingled and 
combined with the mythological. The most im- 
portant and (as is proved by the order adopted for 
the zodiacal signs, the Ram, kusarikhku, being last) 
the oldest poem is — 

(a) The Creation-epos. ‘When heaven above 
had not yet been named and earth below yct bore 
no nane—but the ocean (aps, opx), the primeval, 
their progenitor, and chaos (TiAhdmat or mumimu 7.) 
the bearer of them all, yet mingled their waters 
together, when as yet no cornfield was cultivated, 
and no reed seen — when as yet none of the gods 
existed, no name they bore, destinies were not yet 
assigned, then were Vern the gods [of awe or 
chaos); Luklmu and Lakhamu came forth [first], 
wons grew up (=elapsed?) . 9. .  Anshar and 
Kishar were eat, long days passed by till at 
length Anu, Bel, and Ea were produced ; [but the 
son of Ea and Damkina was Marduk the creator 
of the world].’ So begins, in remarkable accord 
with Gn UV) this poem, whose commencement 
has also come down to us in Greek in Damascius’ 
Quest. de primis princiiis. The further course of 
events described is brictly as follows: After the 
above-named gods originated from chaos, a strife 
arose between TihAmat (oi), the female personifica- 
tion of the primeval ocean, and the rest of the 
gods. Anu claims the right to decide the dispute ; 
Tihfinat, however, declares war, and binds the 
tablets of destiny (cf. the Urim and ‘Thummiin of 
OT) to the breast of her consort Kingu. Anshar,* 
after fruitless attempts, through the medinm of 
Anu, Ea, and Marduk, to conciliate Tihamat, 
sends to inform Lukhmui and Lakhfimu = that 
Marduk is prepared to undertake the conflict with 
Tihfimat. The detailed account of this contlict 
between the god of light, Marduk, and the dark 
primeval ocean,t inakes up the 4th canto of the cpos, 
which fortunately we possess complete. Marduk 

* Originally identical with Anu, An-Sar being =heaven’s host 
but afterwards differentiated from him, and at a later period 
assimilated to ASur (Daimascins ‘Agrapoc), 

t In pictorial representations Tihamat appears as a dragon 


(hence the serpent of the Bab. boundary-stones) with a lion’s 
head, hence she is called also dabuu, ‘lion.’ 
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conquers the dragon and his eleven helpers (cf. 
Job 9}%), cleaves ‘Lihimat, and out of the one-half 
fashions the firmament of heaven, in which he 
assions their places to the gods Anu, Bel, Ea, and 
to the moon and the stars, while ont of the other 
half he fashions the carth. ‘The cleven helpers were 
luced in the sky as the zodiacal signs, Merodach 
rimself being the twelfth. The connected frag- 
ments still extant make it plain that thereafter 
followed a description of how plants and animals, 
and finally nan, were all formed by Bel-Merodach. 
Beside this there was another Bab. myth, according 
to which it was the god Ea who formed man of clay. 
Moreover, in the epos, Bel the god of the air and 
of storm, whom the Babylonians portrayed with 
thunderbolts in his hand, is confounded with 
Merodach, a circumstance which points to Babylon, 
whose tutclary deity, Merodach, was called the 
youn SE Bel. The original notion that the elder 
Sel (Semit. Béla ‘lord’ xar’ éfoxjv) was the 
crentor, finds its echo in Genesis (ef. the ‘spirit of 
God’? of Gn 1* with the Suincrian name of Bel, 
En-lilla, ord of the air’ or ‘the wind’). 

(b) The so-called Nimrod-epos (cf. Gn 10%?%), 

The 12 cantos of this magnificent poem stand in 
evident relation to the 12 signs of the Zodiac, of 
which, however, it is no longer the Bull but the 
Ram that comes first. The hero Gisdubar, also 
called N&rddu (for Namrddu), Namrasit, and 
Gibil-gamis, sprang from a city which afterwards 
completely disappeared, Surippak (on the river 
Surappu?). He becomes king of Erech, where he 
rules as a tyrant, until the gods create Ka-binf, a 
kind of Priapus, to destroy him, The two, however, 
strike up a friendship after Gisdubar has overcome 
a mighty lion, (his last scene is often depicted 
on cylinder-seals and reliefs.) ‘Together they next 
deliver the city of Erech from tho Elamite 
oppressor Khumbaba (Combabos).  Istar, the 
voddess of love, now offers to Gisdubar her hand, 
which, however, is refused by the hero (Canto 6). 
Out of revenge Istar sends a scorpion, whose sting 
proves fatal to Ea-bant; Gisdubar himself she 
smites with an incurable disease. In consequence 
of this he sets out, in quest of relief, for the 
dwelling-place of his great-grandfather Sit-napisti 
(=rescue of life), the Bab. Noah (‘ Rest’ te. of the 
soul), far away on the ocean in the Isles of the 
Blessed. With this aim he first traverses, amidst’ 
great dangers, the land of MAshu (Central Arabia, 
xvo or xp of the OT), and then crosses the 
waters of death to Stt-napisti, who (Canto 11) gives 
him a detailed account of his escape from the 
Deluge (see below), heals him of his disease, and 
wesents him with the plant of life. The latter, 
Lowover is snatched from him on his way home 
by an carth-lion (i.e. a serpent). On his arrival at 
Erech, he bewails, in the temple of the goddess 
Ninsunna, the death of his friend Ea-bfini, and 
rays the god Nergal to restore the spirit of 
‘avant to him. With the granting of this re- 
quest, and a graphic description by Ea-bfinf of the 
under-world, the epos closes. 

(c) The Bab. Story of the pees: This is con- 
tained in the 11th canto of the Nimrod-epos (see 
previous section). When the great gods, with Bel 
in his quality of storm-god (Bel-Ramman) at their 
head, detenuaned to send a flood,* Ea revealed to 
Sit-napisti in a dream how he might save himself 
by constructing aship. Ten gar (120 cubits) was to 
be the height of its sides, and the same was to be 
the width of its deck ; it was to have six storeys, 
each of which was to have seven divisions, while 

* As a judgment on the sins of the inhabitants of Surippak. 
This ia clear from the close of the Deluge-story, 6.9. lines 154-6 
(or, acc. to another reckoning, 1. 170), where we read, ‘ Upon 
the sinner let hig sin lie, and upon the transgressor his trans- 


gression, but let no flood come any more ae a punishment upon 
man’ (cf. the parallel in Gn 821), 


the area was divided into 9 parts (3 on each side of 
a square ?), Since the length is not specitied, we 
are probably to think of the Bab. ark as square- 
shaped, thus forming a cnbe. On the 7th day the 
vessel was ready ; then for 6 days on end the rain 
fell in torrents, till on the 7th day again the 
storm abated. After other 7 days, during the 
whole of which the ark had been in sight of Mt. 
Nisir (‘resene’), Sit-napisti sent forth a dove. 
‘The dove flew hither and thither, but since it 
found no resting-place, it returned. Then I sent 
forth a swallow,’ so proceeds the story, ‘and let 
it go; the swallow tlew hither and thither, but 
since there was no resting-place, it returned, 
Then I sent forth a raven, erillet it vo; the raven 
flew away, saw the abating of the waters, 
approached wading and croaking, but returned 
not.’ On the top of Mt. Nisir, S. of Lake Ur- 
mia and EK. of Assyria,* and thus between Media 
and Armenia (Ararat), the ark stranded. The 
gods smelt with pleasure the odour of the seven 
vessels of incense offered by Sit-napisti; especially 
cratitied was Istar, the goddess of the bow; and 
Tra besought Bel never more to send a flood upon 
the earth. Bel suffered himself to be persuaded,t 
took Sit-napisti and his wife by the hand, blessed 
them (ef. Gn 91), and translated them to Paradise. 

We have to note finally that here, as in the case 
of the Creation-epos, both the O'T writers, the 
Jahwist (J) and the Elohist (P), have a surprising 
number of points of contact with the details of the 
Bab. text, from which it is evident that these 
coincidences carry us back to a very early date. 

(¢) Istar’s descent to Hades. [star determines 
to descend to Hades to free the dead who dwell 
there. As she passes through the seven gates of 
the under-world, all her garments and ornaments 
are tuken from her, and Nin-ki-gal or Allatu (for 
Aralatu), the goddess of Hades, orders her servant 
Namtar the plague-demon, to smite Istar with 
discase. Meanwhile in the upper - world all 
procreation ceases, owing to the absence of the 
goddess of love, until the gods send Uddusu- 
nanur (‘his brightness is fair,’ a transposition of 
the name Namra-uddu or Nimrod) to Allat with 
the request that she would allow Istar to return 
to earth. 

(c) The Namtar-legend. The gods are holding a 
banquet, and send to their sister Nin-ki-val (Al- 
latn), who had been curried off by Nergal, a messave 
desiring that she would send for the portion of 
food meant for her. Thereupon she sends her 
herald Namtar to heaven. Nergal’s distrust is 
awakened by this intercourse between his wife and 
the heavenly powers, and he imagines that she is 
pean ne Hight. Accordingly, although he loves 
1er dearly, yet, tortnred by ealonsy, he resolves 
to have her put to death. He stations the four- 
teen watchers of the under-world as sentinels at 
the gates, and orders Namtar to strike off the head 
of Nin-ki-gal. ‘The latter pleads with her husband 
to spare her life, and she will submit to any con- 
ditions, nuy, will give to him the sovereignty over 
the earth. Nergal weeps for joy, kisses his wife, 
and wipes away her tears. Unfortunately, theo 
other parts of this legend, which has come down to 
us in & copy written in Egypt amongst the Tel el- 
Amarna correspondence, are of so fragmentary 1 
character that it is impossible to extract from them 
a connected story. 

(f) The Adapa-legend (also derived from Tel el- 
Amarna). Merodach, the son of Ea, appears here 

* The Assyr. king Assur-nazir-pal mentions this mountain in 
connexion with an expedition to the land of Zamua. See 
ASKYRIA (p. 1835), 

tit is worth noting that Bel, upon a similar occasion, 
namely, after his conquest of Tihimat, gives up his bow to 


Anu, who solemnly, in presenco of all the gods, hangs it up in 
heaven (cf. the bow of Gn 9!3 which God sets ‘in the cloud ’). 
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under the name of Adapa as the progenitor of man.* 
sone who had broken the wings of the south 
wind, is cited before the god of heaven to justify 
himself. His father, Ea, counsels him not to 
accept of the food offered him there, as it will 
cause death. Adapa follows this advice, but finds 
that by his ‘einai he has forfeited immortality, 
since it was really the ‘food of life’ which Anu 
offered him. 

(7) The Etana-legend. Etana (rx 1 K 5! ?) 
apples to the sun-god for something to mitigate 
the pains of pene aaen for his wife. Heis referred 
to the Eagle, which can furnish him with the 
requisite ‘Dirth-plant.’ As Etana relates to the 
Kagle how in a dream (?) he had scen the gate of 
Anu and that of Istar, the Eagle oflers to carry 
him up to heaven. The enterprise succeeds in the 
first instance, and the two arrive at the gate of 
Anu, butin flying to the gate of [star the strength 
of the Eagle gives way, he falls headlong, and 
Etana atones for his presumption by his death. 
He is transferred as a demi-god to the under-world. 
Shortly afterwards the Eagle also loses his life 
through the cunning of a serpent whose young he 
had devonred, 

(h) The legends of the god ZG (Sumer. Jm-dugud, 
the ‘storm-bird god’), Ace. to one form of the 
story, Zf steals the tablets of destiny from Bel- 
Merodach, and Rammfn and various other gods 
decline, from fear, to take them back from him, 
Acc. to another text, the god Lugal-banda (the 
moon-god) sets out for the distant mountain of 
Sabu (in Central Arabia) to overreach ZQ by 
cunning, In the heavens the god Zf is represented 
by the constellation Pegasus, and ‘Taurus (Mero- 
dach) 18 his son. 

(i) The legend of the god Girra (Nergal as god of 
war), A devastating inroad of the Sutei (the 
Semitic nomad tribes of Mesopotamia) directed 
against Babel, Sippar, and Erech, is in dramatic 
fashion connected with the conflict of Nergal and 
his herald, the fire-god (or Nebo), with Merodach, 
the tutelary god of Babylon. The mention of the 
Assyrians and the Kassites plainly indicates that 
this poem did not orizinate prior to the so-called 
Kassite period, 

S evil mention is due also to the second tablet 
(written entirely in Semit.) of the exorcism-serics 
shurpu, in which the priest in the form of a long 
litany inquires what may have been the trans- 
gressions that have brought the punishment of the 
yvods on the man who is possessed or sick. ‘Has 
he perchance set his parents or relations at variance, 
sinned against God, despised father or mother, lied, 
cheated, dishonoured his necizhbour’s wife, shed his 
neighbonr’s blood?’ ete. The coincidences with 
the Heb. Decalogue, and with the Egyp. Ptah- 
hotep sentences or the ‘Trial of the Dead before 
the 42 judges of the dead, are unmistakable. 

That the Babylonians, as well as the ancient 
Egyptians, poxsessed also historical narratives in 
romance-form, is proved by the stories of Sargon 
of Agade and Kudur-Dugmal. The former of 
these has also come down to us in Greek from the 
pen of Aflian, only that the Gr. writer has con- 
founded the name of Sargon with that of Gilgames. 
Sargon is the illegitimate son of a princess, who 
gives birth to him in secret and exposes him to 
perish. The child, however, is brought up by a 
gardener, and in the end comes to the throne. 
The only new clement Elian introduces into the 
story is that the boy was rescued by an eagle. 
(This is prob. due to a mistaken combination with 
the Etana-legend.) The legend (in metrical form) 


“In Berosus’ list of the patriarchs, Adapa (Alaparos is a cone 
fusion with Ilaprat, the name of the messenger of Anu) is the 
son of Aloros (2.¢. the goddess Aruru, the wife of Ea) and father 
of Amclon (amé/u = man). 


of the invasion of Babylonia by the Elamite king 
Kudur-Dugmal (a later form of Kudur-Lagamar) 
furnishes at the same time the best proof of the 
historicity of Gn 14. For the Heb. narrative is in 
accord with the original inscriptions dating from 
the time of Khammurabi (Amraphel), and not with 
the later Bab. legend. Yet the latter is what we 
should have expected if the Hebrews had first made 
acquaintance with the matter of Gn 14 during the 
Exile. ‘The history knows of only the father of 
lriaku (Arioch) of Larsa, who was king of lamuthbal, 
and resided at Dar-ilu on the Elam.-Bab. frontier ; 
the legend, on the other hand, makes of the city 
Dar-ilu a son of Iriaku, viz. Dar-makh-ili, of whom 
neither the Bible nor the inscriptions contain any 
notice. 

Of great variety, although not belonging in the 
stricter sense to literature, are the other com- 
oe aster of Bab. writing. Tables of paradigms and 
exical-lists served to facilitate the learning and 
practice of the Sumer. speech. But wlong with 
these there were also lists containing only Semitic 
words (the so-called synonyni-lists) and forms (e.g. 
the word-table, WA v. pl. 45). As an intro- 
duction to the eonmplicated writing, there were 
syllabaries and collections of signs. Very numerous 
also are the commentaries which the Babylonians 
have left to us. These deal partly with the 
poetical litcrature, es con with the rare words 
that occur in it, and partly with the explana- 
tion of legal and agricultural terms in the old 


Bab. contract-tablets (the so-called anc-itti-su 
series), In such instances whole laws are some- 


times quoted verbatim, so that we thus get a 
climpse of the most ancient codes of the Baby- 
lonians. ‘he contract-tablets themselves, which 
have come down to us in great abundance from all 
epochs of Bab. history, do not indeed belong to 
literature, but deserve special mention here because 
they supply us with the most interesting informa- 
tion not only about business but about all the 
possible details of private life. 

A sort of counterpart to the lexical-lists is pre- 
sented by the lists of names of places, countries, 
temples, officials, and stars, as well as the nuinerous 
lists of gods. We must mention also the numcrous 
omen-texts, medical prescriptions, astronomical 
and mathematical tables, and finally some lists 
connected with the history of literature (e.g. a list 
of epic poems with the names of the anthors or 
collectors). The historical literature will be dealt 
with below, when we come to speak of the sources 
of? Bab. history. How the most important of the 
latter, namely, the inscriptions, were brought to 
light, we learn from the intensely interesting 

History of Excavations. As early as 1802 the 
first considerable Bab. inscription, on the so-called 
Caillou de Michaux, a boundary-stone of the 12th 
cent. B.C., was brought to Europe, and soon after- 
wards, through the efforts of the East India 
Company, a whole collection of Bab. antiquities 
(among them considerable inscriptions of Nebuch- 
adrezzar) was brought from LBassorah to the 
British Museum and the East India House. But 
it was not till 181] that Mr. C. J. Rich, the re- 
discoverer of Ninevch, was able to explore more 
thoroughly Hillah, the ruins of ancient Babylon. 
In the fifties archeological research was resumed 
in Babylonia by the Englishmen, W. K. Loftus, 
J. E. Taylor, and A. H. Layard, who discovered 
the ruined sites of Niffer (Nippur), Warka (Uruk or 
Erech), Senkereh (Larsa), Mu ayyar (Ur), and Abu 
Shahrein (Eridu); and by the Frenchmen, Fresnel 
and Oppert, who instituted further excavations at 
Hillah (Babel and Borsippa). In these ruins just 
nanied, in S. Babylonia, the inscriptions discovered 
were all brief, but on account of their antiquity 
they were proportionately important. These con- 
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sisted for the most part of so-called brick stamps,” 
although in Babel more considerable inscriptions 
were found, dating especially from the period of 
the New Bab. empire. Meanwhile Henry Rawlin- 
son had deciphered the Bab. version (the so-called 
third form) of the trilingnal Achainenidean in- 
scription of Persepolis. ‘The key was found in the 
old Pers. version (the so-called first form), which 
had already been interpreted by G. F. Grotefend 
(1802), Rawlinson, aud Burnouf, and which had 
been proved, by the two last named in particular, 
to be in an Indo-Germanic language. The work of 
deciphering the third form (whereby also the 
cunciform inscriptions of the Ninevite monuments 
became readable and intelligible) was continued 
and perfected in the sixties by the talented 
Hincks, the Englishman E. Norris, and thie Parisian 
scholar Julins Oppert. Later on, in the seventies, 
the exvavations In Babylonia, notably at Babel 
and in the surrounding country, were continued, 
especially by George Smith and Hormuzd Rassam. 
In the course of his last expedition (1880-1881) 
Rassam discovered the ruins of Sippar-Agade at 
the modern Abu-Habba, along with the archives 
of the ancient temple of the sun. Moreover, b 
digging in ‘Tell Ibrahim, 10 Eng, miles E. of Babel, 
he was able to prove once for all that this was the 
site of the ancient Kutha, as Rawlinson had already 
conjectured, 

The work of bringing to light the oldest civilisa- 
tion of Babylonia (Sumer. as well as Semit. ), leaving 
ont of account the small beginnings of Loftus and 
Taylor, has been due especially to the Frenchman de 
Sarzee, and to the American University of Penn- 
sylvania (Peters and others, and at a later period, 
above all, J. H. Haynes and the scientific director 
of the fund, Prof. H. V. Hilprecht), Through 
their excavations at Telloh (1876-1881) and at 
Nifler (1888-1896), the history and archeology of 
Babylonia have been enriched asthey had never been 
before; from c, B.C. 5000 we can trace continuously 
the civilisation of Babylonia by aid of monuments 
and inscriptions. Instead of the cuneiform proper, 
the oldest inseriptions still use huear signs, in 
which it is often quite possible to trace clearly the 
figures that form the basis of the system. The 
Americans also discovered at Nifler nearly 1000 
contract-tablets of the so-called Kassite period, 
whose dates now enable us to fix with certainty 
the exact succession of the then retfgning monarchs, 

Of ‘finds’ outside Babylonia, we must men- 
tion above all the clay tablets which were dis- 
covered at Tel cl-Amarna in Upper Egypt (see 
Assyria). Aamong these there are letters to the 
Pharaohs not only from Bab. kings, but also from 
a great many Phen. and Pal. governors. The 
Bab. writing and language were then (¢. 1400 B.C.) 
employed for diplomatic communications over 
aluiost the whole of W. Asia. The Elaiites too 
borrowed their mode of writing from the Baby- 
lonians, as at a later period the Armenians did 
from the Assyrians. Further, it is becoming ever 
more probable that even the so-called Can. or 
VPhoen. form of writing, to which the 8S. Arabian is 
inost nearly allied, was derived not from the 
Egyptians, but from the Babylonians, and as early 
indeed as c. B.C. 2000. It is a transformation into 
cursive of a number of old Bab. signs, and may 
have originated in K. Arabra about the time of the 
first N. Bab. dynasty, which was of Arabian 
descent. 

Sources for Bab. History. These are, first 
and foremost, the inscriptions discovered in course 
of the excavations we have described; but the 


* The only exceptions were Senkereh (Larsa) and the adjacent 
Tel Sifr; for there Loftus found a great number of old Bab. 
contract-tablets dating from the tine of Khammurabi and 
Triaku (or the epoch of Abraham). 
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Assyr. libraries brought to light in the palaees of 
Nineveh have also supplied us with a number of 
copies not only of fli Bab. religious writings, 
but also of historical records. In the art. ASSYRIA 
we have already spoken of the so-called ‘synchron- 
istic history’ and of the ‘Bab. chronicle.’ During 
the last two decades there have been recovered 
also numerous remains of Bab, libraries, esp. from 
the time of Nebuch. downwards, reaching as far 
as the Seleucid period. ‘To these we are indebted 
not only for the many Bah, duplicates of the 
remains of Bab. literature hitherto known only 
from the library of Assurbanipal, but also for not 
un few passages that are entirely new. Even at 
Tel el-Amarna, as was already remarked (p. 221"), 
the fragments of two ancient Bab. legends about 
the gods were found. 

Apart from the innumerable contemporaneous 
and original monuments of Bab. kings, and the 
contract-tablets so important for a knowledge of 
chronology and of private life, not to speak of 
other records of a@ more private character, we have 
to inention as a historical source of the very first 
rank the great Bab. List of Kings. 'This contains 
the names of the kings of Babel from the Arab 
dynasty down to the Jast native king Nabonidus 
(Nabu-nwid), with note of the length of the reign 
of each. We have already (p. 222") referred to 
sume poetically embellished traditions. On the 
omen-lists, as they are called, and on the great astro- 
logical work, as important historical sources for the 
old Bab. cra, we shall speak afterwards, when we 
come to deal with the history of Sargon and the so- 
called younger kings of Ur. Amongst extra-Bab. 
sources, the first rank must be assigned to the 
OT writings (Gn, esp. chap. 14, the Bks of Kings, 
the Prophets, esp. io zk, Is 40-66, and fins fly 
Ezr-Neh). Only a secondary place belongs to the 
scanty notices of classical writers, whose import- 
ance is specially due to the fact that they Waa 
preserved for us some valuable citations from the 
work (unhappily lost) of the Bab. priest Berosus, 
Vor the New Bab, period, and esp. for the topo- 
graphy of Babel, a valuable authority on many 
points is Herodotus, who himself visited Babel 
in the course of his travels, Also in Strabo’'s 
geography we find several interesting details 
regarding Babylonia. On the other hand, the 
information must be pronounced rather untrust- 
worthy and inexact which the extant frayments of 
Ctesias give us concerning Bab. history. We have 
already (sce AsSSYRIA) said all that is most essential 
ubout the value of the so-called Canon of Ptolemy 
(2nd cent. A.D.) for Bab. chronology. In con- 
junction with the so-called Bab. Chronicle, which 
runs parallel to it, and the list of kings (which 
unhappily is not free from gaps), whose starting- 
point was first accurately fixed by aid of the Canon, 
the latter forms the most important source for the 

Chronology. Besides the Canon of Ptolemy 
and the Assyr. and Egyp. synchronisms already 
described in art. ASSYRIA, important chronological 
data are supplied by the later historical inserip- 
tions, esp. those of Nabonidus, and by some 
earlier monuments. In using these data, however, 
it must always be borne in mind that in all pro- 
bability, as early as the time of Assurbanipal, the 
Bab. chronographers had already fallen into the 
error of making the first two dynasties in the list 
of kings successive instead of contemporancous. 
Consequently, a number of the following dates 
must be reduced by 368 years, the duration of the 
second dynasty. 

a. A boundary-stone, dated the 4th year of king 
Bel-nadin-apli (Hilprecht, Old Bab. oer i. pl. 
30), informs us that from Gulkishar, king of 
the sea-land (i.e. Gulkisar, the sixth king of 
the second dynasty), to Nebuch. 1, there were 
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696 years. Now, since Bel-nadin-apli was the 
immediate successor of Nebuch. L, the first four 
years of his own reign must be added to the 
above number, giving us the round number of 
700 years between the death of Gulkisar and the 
time when the boundary-stone was set up. As 
the latter date is ¢. B.C. 1118, the death of Gul- 
kisar would have to be dated .c. 1818, or a few 
decades later, for the round number 700 may, if 
need be, stand also for 650 or 660. 

b. Sennacherib relates that 418 years before the 
destruction of Babylon (B.C. 689), Marduk-nadin- 
akhi, the contemporary of ‘Tiglath-pileser I. of 
Assyria, carried away two imaves of gods from 
the Assyr. city of TkallAti to Babylon. This im- 
Rae that in B.c. 1107, and during the reign of 

arduk-nadin-akhi, Babylonia had the upper 
hand of Assyria. Now it so happens that a 
boundary-stone, dated the 10th year of Marduk- 
nadin-akhi, records a great victory gained that 
year over Assyria, so that this 10th year will be 
B.C. 1107, or, in other words, the first year of M.’s 
reign must be dated B.c. 1117. 

ce. Axsurbanipal, in connexion with the conquest 
of Elam (c. 640 or later), mentions that the image 
of a pod brought back by him froin Klam to Ereeh 
had been carried away from the latter city 1635 
years before, by Kudur-nankhundi. This invasion 
of Babylonian by the Elamites must accordingly 
have eon place c. B.C. 2275. It is quite possible, 
however, that, for the reason stated above, this 
last number ought to be reduced by 368 years, and 
that the date should be B.c. 1907. 

d. Nahonidus relates that he restored the temple 
E-ulmash at Sippar-Anunit (ie. Agade), which 
had not been restored since the reign of Shaga- 
raktiburiash 800 years before. This gives us as 
the year of the death of the latter (which took 
place 750-800 years before Nabonidus, who himself 
reigned B.C. 555-539) a date somewhere between 
B.C. 1300 and 13850. (See further below, under 
Kurigalzn It). 

e. In the same inscription (WAT, v. pl. 64) 
Nabonidus states that 3200 years before himself, 
the old king Narfm-Sin, son of Sargon (now known 
to us from the inscriptions as Sarg&ni-shar-ali, 
king of Agade), founded the temple of Samnas at 
Sippar. This carries us to the high antiquity of 
B.C. 3750 for the reign of Narim-Sin. This figure, 
however, for the xbove reason, should certainly be 
reduced to c. B.C. 3-400. 

f. Nabonidus further mentions, in an inscription 
which found its way to the Brit. Museum: in 1885, 
that Burnaburias restored the temple of the sun 
at Laisa 700 years after Khammurabi. Since 
this atetoubecliy refers to the more celebrated 
monarch of that name, Burnaburias I. (c. 1400- 
1375),* we are enabled thus to fix the date of 
Khammurabi’s reign at c. B.c. 2100. And, as a 
matter of fact, we obtain ¢c. 2139-2084 as the date 
of his reign, if we follow the Inter custom of 
adding together the years of dynasties A and B 
as if they had been successive instead of con- 
temporancous, and if we assume (with Dr. Peiser, 
Zeitsch, f. Assyr. vi. 264-271) as the probable 
duration of dynasty C only 399 instead of the 
traditional 576 years (6 sosses and 39 years, instead 
of 9 sosses At 36 years). In reality, however, 
Khammurabi, the contemporary of Abraham, must 
have reigned B.c. 1772-1717 or 1949-1894. 

History of Babylonia. As far back as we 
can go, and thus in any case considerably earlier 
than B.c. 4000, we find Surnerians and Semites side 
by side in Babylonia. Yet we can see clearly 
enough—(1) that the Semites in the earliest period 
were settled for the most part in the N.W., and 
that they penetrated into Babylonia from Meso- 

* [n any case, Burnaburiag I. reigned only 40 years earlier. 


potamia (Harran), while the Sumcrians, at a very 
early date, were confined to the extreme S.E. of 
the Euphrates region; (2) that the Sumerians 
were the founders of Bab. civilisation, and that in 
the remotest antiquity they certainly at one time 
occupied the wholé of B: plonie The Semites 
not only employed at all times the Sumerian 
writing, Which they accommodated as they best 
could to their purposes, but for a long time (at 
least for official records, such as dedicatory inscrip- 
tions) they used the Sumer. language as well. It 
was not till shortly before Sargon of Agade (ce. 
B.C. 3500) that in N. Babylonia inscriptions began 
to be composed also in Semitic. 

At the period to which the oldest hitherto dis- 
covered inscriptions belong, the canal running 
from N. to S. (the modern Shatt-el-Hai), and 
uniting the Tigris with the Euphrates, formed the 
boundary between two very ancient kingdoms— 
the Sumer. kingdom of Sirgulla (Lagash) or Girsu, 
lying to the EF. of the above-named canal, and the 
Semit. kingdom of Uruk (Erech) and Ur to the W. 
of the same canal, A part of the latter kingdom, 
prepay the revion between Ur, Arabia, and the 

’ersian Gulf, on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
was already known as Ki-Ingi, i.e. region of Ingi, 
a name which soon came to be applied to the 
whole kingdom of Erech, but more especially to 
that part of it which lay in S. Babylonia, to the 
W. of Sirgulla. The oldest form of this name 
appears to have been Imgur or Imgir. From A%- 
Imgir arose in course of time, through dialectical 

ronuneciation, Shamir, Shumir (from the time of 
<hammurahi onwards the name for 8S. Bubylonia) ; 
while the intermediate form Shingar has been 
puesen ee in the Heb. yw, Shinar, properly Shing- 
var (Gn 10 11%), The oldest relivions centre of 
the kingdom of Sirgulla was Nnn-kior Uru-dugga 
(Kridu, see above, p. 215"), while that of Erech and 
of the Bab. Semites in general was Nippur, with 
its sunctuary of Bel of ancient fame. Acc. to 
Talmndic tradition, the biblical Calneh (Gn 10", 
ef. Is 10° LXX, rhy xwpar rhyv érdvw BaSvdrdvos kat 
Xaravvy, od 6 mipyos wxodouj0n) was only another 
name for Nippur, and, in point of fact, in an 
enumeration of the most important cities of Nim- 
rol’s kingdom (Babel, Krech, Accad, Calneh), 

Beas could scarcely be omitted. 

third kingdom which mects us even in the 
oldest inscriptions (¢.g. in those of king En-shac- 
sag-anna (| Bel-shar-shime?]) as a rival of Erech, 
is that of Kis (written Kis-ki). This name was 
also borne at a Jater period by a city that lay 
some three leagues NE. of Babel. A close con- 
nexion subsisted between this Kis, whose popula- 
tion was also undoubtedly Semitic, and a city on 
the Tigris called Sabban (written Ud-ban-ki, ‘vity 
of the hordes of the bow’), probably the later 

Opis. In the oldest dedicatory tl a found 
at Nippur, we find mention not only of priest- 
princes (Patest, e.g. a certain Utuk), but also of 

cings of Kis (e.g. En-bil-ugun and Ur-Dun-pa- 
uddu or Amil-Nabu). 

One of the most remarkable of the above- 
named kings of Erech was Lugal-zag-gi-si (Semit. 
perhaps Sharru-miali-im@kki-kini, ‘the king is full 
of eternal strength’). He calls himself King of 
Ercch, king of the world (Aalamma),’ while to his 
father Ukush he gives only the title ‘ pates: of 
Gishban’ (‘ bow-city,’ t.e. Harran in Mesopotamia). 
Besides Erech, he possessed also Ur, Larsa, Nippur, 
and Gishban (Harran); Sippar-Agade and Babel 
appear as yet to have played no part in history, 
while both in Kis and in Sirgulla their own kings 
held sway. ‘The date of these old kings of Erech 
must be fixed at the latest at somewhere before 
B.c. 4000. Judging from the type of writing, this 
period included also a certain Lugal-ki-gub-ni-gul- 
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gul (Sem. perhaps Sharru-mushaklil-manzazi) and 
his son Lugal-si-kisal, both of whom style them- 
selves ‘king of Erech, king of Ur.’ The kings of 
Sirgulla, En-ghigalla, and Uru-kaginna must also 
be assigned to the same era. While the two last- 
named very ancient monarchs have left us only a 
few inscriptions, we have all the more monuments 
of Ur-ghanna (acc. to others to be read Ur-Nin4), 
and of his grandson E-dingirrana-du.* The latter 
in particular, who by preference styles himsclf 
‘vatesi,’ instead of ‘king,’ of Sirgulla, must have 
heen a great warrior. The so-called ‘ Vulture- 
Stele’ (now in Paris), the earliest monument of 
old Bab. sculpture, and other recently-discovered 
stones, give us both by word and by picture a 
detailed account of his great victory over the cities 
of Gishban (Harran), Kis, Sabban, and Az, and 
the consequent deliverance of Erech, Ur, and 
Larsa from the hands of the N. Bab. Semites. It 
is an interesting circumstance that already at this 
date there is mention also of a city A-idinna 
(Semit. Nadu), in which we may recognise with 
certainty the ‘Nod in front of Eden’ of Gn 4!%, 
It is, perhaps, the same city which mects us some 
centuries later under the name Agade (Akkad) or 
Sippar-Anunit. To the nephew of E-dingirr&na- 
du, the patest En-timinna, we owe a silver vase, 
remarkable for the fineness of its execution, with 
the figures of animals portrayed upon it. As 
dedicatory inscriptions of this patest have been 
found also at Nippur, he must certainly, like his 
uncle, have had possession also of N. Babylonia. 

This hegemony of Sirgulla over Erech and Nippur 
may have existed about and after B.c. 4000. 

During the following centuries, however, we 
find Nippur again in the hands of Semit. kings, 
who arrogate to themselves the proud title dugad 
kish, t.e. ‘king of the world.’ + ‘lo these monarchs 
(Ma-ishtu-su and Alu-musharshid) we owe the 
earliest known of Bab. inscriptions composed in 
Semitic. ‘They resided either at Kis or at Agade. 
Shortly thereafter (c. B.C. 3500) we meet with the 
first real kings of Agade (see above, p. 224°), Sar- 
gini-shar-ali (later curtailed to Sarg4ni) or Sargon, 
und his son Naram-§in, the latter of whom, how- 
ever, no lonver styles himself ‘king of Agade,’ 
but ‘king of the four quarters of the world’ (shar 
kibrdti arba‘'i). An omen-tablet, dating from a 
later period, tells us of great expeditions of Sargon, 
reaching as far as the coast of the Mediter., which 
is perfectly credible, for it was the conquest of 
Syria that led to the introduction of the title 
‘king of the four quarters of the world,’ which 
was actually assumed by Sargon’s son. And the 
evidence that Nar&m-Sin extended his sway far 
beyond the limits of Babylonia is furnished by 
the inscription, coupled with a portrait of him, 
which was found at Diarbekr in N. Mesopotamia, 
and by the alabaster vase which is entitled ‘a 
riece of booty from the land of Magan,’ t.e. Arabia. 
That at this period the Bab. sway extended over 
N. Syria, Mesopotamia, Elam, und N. Arabia, 
may be regarded as certain, and one of the most 
recent ‘finds’ of de Sarzec has proved also that 
ainongst the vassals of Narfm-Sin was a patesi 
of Sirgulla, named Lugal-ushumgal. 

Whether the rule of these kings of Agade en- 
dured yet longer we know not. On the other 
hand, the patesi of Sirgulla must have for man 
centuries maintained their supremacy over S.E. 
Babylonia. One of these, the famous Gudea, prob- 
ably extended his sway over even the whole of 
Babylonia. In his numerous and lengthy inscrip- 


* Or eng eee ene. The name=‘ bringing (going) into 
is god. 


the house of god. 

t The determinative of place being omitted. ‘King of Kis’ 
would be lugal Kish-kt; but, at the same time, the title lugal 
kish contains a play upon the name of the city Kis. 
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tions, all composed entirely in Sumerian, he boas!s 
of having brought the stones and timber for his 
buildings from the most diverse regions and moun. 
tains of the west country (Martu) and Arabia. 
Moreover, he conquered Elam, especially the part 
of it known as Anshan (‘asses’ lund’). Special 
interest is awakened by the mention of the cedar 
mountain Amanu, the mountain [bla (for Libla, 
z.€. Lebanon?), the mountain Tidanu of Martu 
(Dedan in the E. Jordan district), and the name 
Martu itself (for Amartn, z.e. land of the Amor- 
ites), Of Arabian districts, we tind named not 
only Magan (originally Ma‘fn?) or E. Arabia, but 
also Milukh (N.W. Arabia, probably including the 
Sin. peninsula), Khaikh (near Medina), and Ki- 
mash (‘district of Mash,’ the modern Gebel Sham- 


mar) Kh&akh yielded gold dust, Milukh gold 
dust and precious stones, Magan and Ki-mash 
copper. otwithstanding all this, Gudea no- 


where styles himself ‘king of the four quaiters of 
the world,’ whence it appears plain that he did not 
actually possess these regions outside Babylonia, but 
simply ensured by treaties the passage of his cara- 
vans through them. Of his predecessors (Ur-Bu’u, 
Nam-magh4ani, Ur-Ninsun, etc.) we know nothing 
of this kind; their sphere of activity was probably 
restricted to Sirgulla. Gudea’s son, Ur-Ningirsn, 
was still patesi of Sirgulla, but shortly thereafter 
a king of Ur named Ur-gur, who was probably of 
Semit. origin, succeeded in subjugating the greater 

art of Babylonia. In almost all the cities of 

abylonia (Ur, Erech, Larsa, Nippur) we encounter 
temples built by him, and he was, at the same 
time, the first to assume the title ‘king of Ki- 
Ingi and Ki-bur-bur (Akkad),’ which, at a later 
period, was rendered ‘ king of Sumer and Akkad.’ 
But it was his son Dungi who succeeded in de- 
throning the last patesi of Sirgulla, one Idimm4ni 
(written Gullu-ka-ni). Dungi also built a temple 
for Nin-Shu-anna (1.¢. ‘lady of Babel,’ to be identi- 
fied with Zarpanit the wife of Merodach), and for 
Nergal (Shielaimeea ada) the temple of Shit- 
lam at Kutha, as well as varions temples at Sir- 
gulla and Girsu (Telloh). To what period Ur-gur 
and Dungi are to be assigned cannot unfortunately 
be determined with certainty, since we do not 
know whether the space of time that intervened 
between them and the kings of Nisin was a long 
ora short one. ‘he very latest date we can assign 
to Gudea is c. B.c. 2500, to Ur-gur and Dungi of 
Ur c. 2400, and to the kings of Nisin c. 2300-2100 ; 
but it is quite conceivable that Ur-gur and Dungi 
reigned as early as c. 2700-2600, and Gudea ce. 
2800. It must further be mentioned that there 
are Semit. as well as Sumer. inscriptions, in which 
Dungi styles himself not ‘king of Ki-Ingi and 
Akkad,’ but ‘king of the four quarters of the 
world,’ a circumstance which points to the fact 
that he must have held possession of part of Syria 
and Elam, and thus, as a matter of course, of 
Mesopotamia. 

About the same period we have to place a 
certain Mutabil, governor of Ddr-ilu, who calls 
himself ‘breaker of the heads of the people of 
Anshan (Elam), uprooter of Barakhsi.’ Since his 
special god is Gudi (=Nabfi?), and his capital 

fir-ilu, it is certain that the Elamite district of 
Iamutbal, whose capital was also Dar-ilu, derived 
its name from him (Elam. ia=land, and Mutbul 
=-Mutabil) The land of Barakhsi is already 
mentioned, in conjunction with Elam, by Alu- 
musarsid of Kis, as a conquered region; the name 
reminds one both of Barkhazia (a Median province 
in time of Tiglath-pileser 11.) and of the well- 
known Barsua (for Barakhsi may be read Bara’s1). 

Of the same date, in all probability, are the 
bricks, found by M. Pognon, of the three pretest 
of Ashnunna (or Umliash), viz. Ibalpil, Ur-Ningis- 
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“idda (or Amil-Nusku), and Kullaku. It is differ- 
ent with the inscription of king Anu-banini of 
Lulub, found in the mountains of Batir (the 
modern Ser-i-pul near Holvan), and esp. with that 
of king Lasirab of Guti. The character of the 
signs used justifies us in assigning these to a 
much earlier date, about the time of Naram-Sin 
of Agade, or shortly thereafter, 

The kings of Nisin, of whom we now know a 
whole series (Ishbi-Nergal, Amil-Nindar (Ur-Nin- 
ib], Libit-Istar, Bur-Sin, Jdin-Dagan, and Ishmf- 
Dayan), were, as their names show, Semites. They 
held Nippur (which is always named first in their 
inscriptions), Ur, Eridu, Erech, and Nisin; and, 
hike the middle kings of Ur (Ur-gur and Dungi), 
they style themselves ‘king of Ki-Ingi and Ki- 
bur-bur (Sumer and Akkad).’ The site of Nisin 
has not yet been accurately determined ; ata later 
period it was pronounced Isin, and in the time of 
the so-called Pashi-dynasty (12th cent. B.C.) was 
the seat of a Bab. governor, on the same footing 
a3 Babel itself, Khalvan, Namar, and Ushti. 

The last of these monarchs, Ishmf-Dagan, was 
followed by the so-called younger kings of Ur. 
The first of these was one Gungunn, probably, as 
his name suggests, a usurper. Besides him we 
know of three successive kings, Inf-Sin, Bur-Sin 
(written differently from the king of Nisin of the 
same name), and Gimil-Sin. In addition to Ur, 
they held in Babylonia certainly Nippur and 
Kridu, and styled themselves not ‘king of Ki- 
Ingi and Akkad,’ but uniformly ‘king of the four 
quarters of the world.’ Numerous contracts of 
sule, dating from this period, testify not only to 
the flourishing condition of trade, cattle-breeding, 
and agriculture, but also to the political import- 
ance of the kingdom. These kings of Ur waged 
successful wars ayainst Zapshali (on the borders of 
Cilicia and Syria), Klam (Anshan), Lulub (in N.E, 
of eee Sabu, and Ki-mash (in N. Arabia), 
and other territories. Several of these countries 
became Babylonian vassal-kingdoms, whose princes 
married Babylonian princesses, ‘This was the case, 
ég., With Zapshali, Anshan, and Markhasi. 

Nevertheless, these kings of Ur do not appear to 
have had possession of the whole of Babylonia; for 
the great astrological work, ‘IJumination of Bel,’ 
which originated at this epoch, and which once 
names even king Ini-Sin, makes it plain that be- 
sides the kings of Ur there were kings of Kisharra 
(Sumer. hi-sharra, synonym. with kish, ‘world’) 
and Akkad. These are mentioned even as rivals 
of the Ur monarehs. We hear also of kines of 
Imei (ef. Ingi in the name Ki-Ingi). Since Imgi 
be-xme afterwards the ideogram for MKaldu, 
‘Cnaldees,’ this will, at the time of the kings of 
Ur, have been the desiynation of the extreme south 
of Babylonia, the so-called ‘sea-land.’ The astro- 
logical work mentions also foreign enemies, such 
as Elam and Anshan, Guti, the Suntwan nomads, 
Ishnunna, the island of Bahrein, Nituk or Dilmun, 
the land of Khattu, and very frequently the land 
of Martu. If this first mention of the Hittites is 
highly interesting, still more worthy of our atten- 
tion 18s the connexion in which Martu (the west 
Jand) is introduced. ‘his implies that at that 
aie Ur exercised supremacy over the whole of 
’alestine (including the eastern Jordanic territory 
and Coole-Syria). For, when the king of Ki- 
sharra (N. Babylonia) in passing snatches the 
sceptre of Ur, Martn at the same time falls into 
his hands. The name Sab Manda (or Umman 


Manda, a designation at a later period of the Scy- 
thians and Medes) also occursin the astroloyical 
work, where it is applied to the Klamite mountain- 
eers, who carried off the image of Bel (the god of 
AUpea 

‘o the same period (c. B.c. 2100-1900 at the 
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latest) ought to be assigned, in all probability, 
certain kings of Erech, who have left us inscrip- 
tions, viz. Sin-gashit (who, like Gisdubar, styles 
himself son of the moon-goddess Nin-sun, and 
whose possessions, besides Erech, included the 
Elamite border-land of Ammanu) and Sin-gamil. 
A vassal of the latter, named IlQ-ina-ilu (properly 
Tif-ma-Gisdubba, but generally called simply 
1lQ-ma), the son of Nab-shimia, was the founder 
of the so-called 2nd dynasty in the Bab, list of 
kings (B.C. 1948-1580). Within the last decades 
of the younger kings of Ur falls also the attack 
upon Erech by the Elamite monarch Kudur- 
nankhundi (see above, p. 224"). 

The younger kings of Ur were followed by the 
kings of Larsa (c. 8.C. 1900-L750 at the latest). 
One of the first of these was Nir-Rammdn, who 
takes the title ‘shepherd of Ur, king of Larsa.’ 
His son Sin-idinna first arrogated to himself the 
additional title, ‘king of Ki-Ingi and Ki-bur-bur 
(Sumer and Akkad),’ which implies that he must 
have extended his sway from the region of Ur and 
Larsa as far as N. Matvionin His successors 
bore the same title; we know two of them— 
one whose name also began with Sin, and another 
the Elamite kine’s son Jri-Aku, who as king 
of Larsa took the names also of Rim-Sin an 
Arad-Sin. (All three forms of the name mean 
‘servant of the moon-god.’) 

About the same time as Sin-idinna assumed the 
title ‘king of Sumer and Akkad,’ un Arabian 
dynasty established itself in Babylon, which now 
for the first time becomes of political importance, 
This is dynasty A of the Bab. Jist of kings. Ace. 
to the most probable reckoning, it lasted from 1884- 
1580 B.c.,* and its kings were the following :— 


years years 
Sumu-abl. . 15 Saomsu-ilina 36 (son of former) 
Sumu-la-ilu . 85 Abishu’a .. 25 Pe 
Zabi’u . . 14(son of former) | Ammi-satana 25 7 
Apil-Sin . . 18 » Amini-zaduga 22 i 
Sin-muballit 80 - SumsBu-satana $l Ai 
Khamuinu-rabi 65 a 


As we mentioned already, Iri-Aku, the contem- 
porany of Khammurabi, was of Elamite origin. 
lis father Kudur-Mabuk was king of the border- 
land of Iamutbal (see above, p. 225°). It was the 
latter who, under the protection of the Elamite 
king Kudur-Lagamar (see above, p. 222°), dethroned 
the Semite kings of Larsa, and installed his son 
Triaku in their place. In an inscription Kudur- 
Mabuk even calls himself adda (i.e. in W. Semit. 
malik, ‘king’) of Martu. This renders perfectly 
intelligible the account given in Gn 14 of IWwadur- 
Lagamar’s (Chedorlaomer’s) attack upon the terri- 
tory extending from Sodom to Elath. King Tud- 
ghul (Tidal) of Guti (Goiim), and Khannnu-rabi 
(semiticised Kimtu-rapaltu, hence Amarpal, the 
Amraphel of Gn 14) of Babylon, were vassals of 
the Elamites. As early as the reign of Sin- 
muballit, lriaku had captured the city of Nisin, as 
we learn from dates in contract-tablets. An in- 
scription of Iriaku’s further mentions the capture 
of Erech. The later Bab. legend (see above, p. 
222") could even tell of a plundering of Babylon by 
Kudur-Lagamar. Theenergetic I hammurabi(prob. 
B.C. 1772-1717) succeeded, however, in shaking off 
the Elamite yoke, and in driving not only Iviaku of 
Larsa, but also his father Kudur-Mabuk, out of 
Babylonia. In this way the supremacy over the 
west land (Martu) came into Khammurabi’s hands, 
as is perfectly established by recently discovered 
Hah ee in which not only Khammurabhi, but 
his third successor Amnni-satana, take the title 
‘king of Martu,’ in addition to such Bab. titles as 
‘king of Babel,’ or ‘ king of Sumer and Akkad.’ 
*It ia certainly no fortuitous circumstance that in Egypt, 


about the same period, an Arabian dynasty, the eo-called Hyksos, 
held rule. 
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From the time of Khammurabi onwards, the 
city of Babel (Bab-ili, ‘gate of God,’ Sumer. Ka- 
dingirra and Tin-tir, the latter =‘ scat of life’) con- 
tinued to be the residence of the Bab. monarchs. 
Although the above-numed king was of Arabian 
descent, yet the Babylonians, down to the latest 
generations, considered him, on account of his ex- 
pulsion of the Elamites and his canal works, to be 
the real founder of the Kab. kingdom, which from 
his time onwards was inseparably associated in 
men’s minds with the NEL OD Oe Babel. The pros- 
perity of the country under his rule and that of his 
successors is witnessed to by a number of contract- 
tablets. In one of the latter, dating from the 
reign of Apil-Sin, we encounter Abi-rfmu as a per- 
sonal name, as the father indeed of one Sha-martu ; 
showing that the biblical name Abraham was 
current in Babylonia even two generations earlier 
than Khammurabi. Nearly about the same date 
falls also the founding of the Assyrian empire (sce 
Assyria). This took its rise probably from Nisin, 
for Resen of Gn 10" is the same name as Nisin (ef. 
Unuk with Uruk, Erech), and the royal name, 
Ishmf-Dagan, meets us both at Nisin and at Assur, 
and that too at the earliest period, c. B.C. 1800. 

The Arabian dynasty (A in kings’ list) was in all 
robability succeeded immediately by the so-called 

assite dynasty (C of list, c. B.c. 1580-1180), which 
derives its name from the ancient designation 
Kash for Elam. This explanation is to be pre- 
ferred to that which derives the epithet from 
Kogoaia, the wild mountaineers who were subdued 
by Sennacherib, and who by him are certainly 
called KassQ. ‘The founders a the Kassite dynasty 
were natives ruther of the extreme south of Baby- 
lonia, bordering upon Elam, the region which was 
culled Kardunias, i.e. land of the Kardu (dialeeti- 
cally Kasdu) or Kaldu. In the time of the Kassite 
dynasty this name was extended to designate the 
whole of Babylonia. 

The first king of this dynasty was Gaddash (in 
kings’ list Gandish), who styles himself ‘king of 
the four quarters of the world, king of Sumer and 
Akkad, king of Babalam.? We have no very 
exact details till we come to the seventh king, 
A gu-kak-rimi (also called simply Agu), the son of 
Ur-Ziguruvash. He calls himself ‘king of the 
Kassites and Akkadians, king of the wide land of 
Babel, who causes nuinerous peoples to settle in the 
land of Ashnunnak, king of Padan (Mesopotamia, 
ef. the OT ‘Paddan-aram’) and Alman (the district 
Ii of Mesopotamia and S. of Assyria), king of the 
land of Guti, widely extended peoples, the king 
who rules the four quarters of the world.’ He 
records how he brought back from the land of 
Khani (N. Syria) the images of Merodach and 
Zarpanit, which had formerly been carried off. 
Khani (also called AkhAnn, Taare and Khiana) 
is the region between Carchemish and ‘Azaz, hav- 
ing Arpad for its capital. The proper home of the 
Hittites was Khani-rubbat, the ‘great Kheta-land’ 
of the Eyyp. inscriptions, to the N. of the above 
region, between Mar‘ash and Malatiyeh. As the 
territorial nume Khattu was probably originally 
Khantu, an invasion of Babylonia by the Hittites 
must have taken place shortly before the reign of 
Agu-kak-rimi. New the accession of the latter 
must be dated c. B.c. 1500, and this mention of 
predatory incursions of the Hittites into Babylonia 
thus tallies pretty well with the first mention of 
the Hittites in the Egyp. inscriptions under 
Tahutmes 1. (B.C. 1503-1449). 

With the third or fourth successor of Agu-kak- 
rimi begin the relations of Babylonia with the 
uspiring empire of Assyria. (The details have 
already been fully given in article AssyRIA, hence 
in what follows we shall notice only what has no 
connexion with Assyr. history). The first kings 
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about whom we again possess detailed information 
are those who had diplomatic relations with the 
Pharaohs Amenhotep 1. and 1V., and whose 
letters have been recovered through the fainous 
‘find’ of clay tablets at ‘Tel el-Amarna (see above, 
p. 223%). The circumstance that at that period 
(shortly before and after 8.c. 1400) Babylonian was 
the language used for official communications all 
over W. Asia, is now readily explained as the con- 
sequence of the hegemony of aby lon over the 
wostern land, which endured for centuries (from 
the time of the younger kings of Ur till e. 
B.C. 1600). 

From the correspondence between Kallimma- 
Sin of Kardumias and Nimmuria (Amenhotep MIL) 
of Egypt, we gather that the father of NKallimina- 
Sin (probably Murigalzu 1.) had formerly given his 
daughter in marriage to Aienhotep UL, and that 
a daughter of Kallimma-Sin’s is now to be sent to 
the harem of Amenhotep. The same subject, that 
of marriage and gifts, is discussed in the lctters of 
king Burnaburias II, (B.C. 1410-1380?) to Nap- 
khuraria (Amenhotep Iv.) the son of Nuamuria. 
Burnaburias speaks of himself as the son of Kuri- 
galzu, and of the latter as the contemporary and 
friend of Amenhotep III.; presumably, therefore, 
B. was a younger brother of Kallimma-Sin, whe 
must havedied young. Of the Assyrians L. speaks 
as his own subjects, but of the land of Kinahbhu 
Canaan) as an Eyyp. province through which his 
ambassadors have to pass. Itis also mentioned that 
the friendly relations between Egypt and Babylonia 
date from the time of the Bab. king Kara-indas, 
t.e. the fourth or fifth predecessor of Burnaburias 
UW. Burnaburias U. was probably succeeded by 
Kudur-Bel (who reigned at Nene eight years); then 
came Kara-khardas, the son-in-law of the Assyr. 
king Assur-uballit, who reigned but a short time, 
and was succceded by his son Nadashman-kharbi L, 
The latter conquered the Sutiean nomads, and 
constructed fortresses for defence aguinst thei in 
the land of Amurrf (Cele-Syria). On account of 
his relationship, however, to the Assyr. king, lie 
was not regarded as a genuine Kassite, and was 
assassinated. Shuzigas (or, acc. to another account, 
Nazibugas) was placed upon the throne, but was 
immediately deposed by the Assyrians, who in- 
stalled in his place Assur-uballit’s prandson, Aurt- 
galzu If, (1364-1320?) who was still in his minor- 
ity. 1t is impossible to say for certain whether the 
previously mentioned (p. 224°) Shagaraktiburias, 
the son of Kudur-Bel, was a rival king (perhaps 
during the minority of Kurigalzu U.), or whether 
he directly followed Kudur-Bel. The first, how- 
ever, appears the more likely. In a recently-dis- 
covered passage of the synchronistic history (JJ, 
new series, v. 108) there is reference to internal 
complications during ee of the reign of Knuri- 
galzut. The latter, the ‘king without an equal,’ 
was a powerful monarch ; he conquered the city of 
Shasha in Elam, 2.e. the well-known Susa, and 
assumcd the title of ‘king of Sumer and Akkad, 
kiny of the four quarters of the world.’ The name 
of the Elamite king whom he conquered was 
Khurba-tila. Kurigalzu I. was succeeded by 
Nazi-maruddas (1320-1295), AKadasman-turgu 
(1294-1278), Kadasman-burias (1277-1276), an un- 
named king (1275-1270), Shagarakti-surias (1269- 
1257), Bibeias (1256-1249), Bel-Sum-idind (1248- 
1247), Kadashman-kharbi IT. (1247-1246), and Lam- 
man-sum-idina (1246-1240). See AssyriA. Under 
the last three Babylonia had much to suffer from 
the inroads of the Elamite king Kidin-khutrutas. 
An upward movement, however, again took place 
during the 30 years’ reign of Jéammédn-Sum-ugur 
(1239-1209) and the reigns of his son Meli-Sipar 
(1208-1194) and his grandson Marduk-pal-vaina 
(1193-1181). To the time of these three kings 
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belong the oldest known boundary-stones with the 
zodiacal signs ortrayed upon them.* (These are 
fully Teaco by ‘YT. G. Pinches, in his Guide to 
the Nimroud Central Saloon, London, 1886, pp. 
44-55). After the last of these Kassite kings 
Zamama-sum-idina (B.C. 1180) and Bel-sum-idina 
(1180-1177) there followed a Semitic reaction, 
which connects itself with the 

Dynasty of Pashi (1177-1043). Unfortunately, 
the name of the founder of this new dynasty is un- 
known. ‘le fourth, in all probability, of its kings 
was Nal. t-kudurri-uzur (Nebuchadrezzar) J., the 
son of Nindar-nadin-surni (written Nin-rb-sum-mu). 
He waged war on the mountaineers of E. Babylonia 
(including Elam), and also on the lund of Martu. 
Unfortunately, his inscriptions do not make it 

erfectly clear with what part of Syria he engaged 
in hostilities, but it appears to have been the 
district of Antilibanus, for in an inscription which 
ought probably to be ascribed to him there is 
mention of a war against the peoples of the land 
of Khattu and against Ammananu (cf. Lamanan 
of the Egyp. inscriptions), From an elegiac poem 
we learn that the statue of Bel had been captured 
by the enemy, but was then recovered by Nebn- 
chadrezzar. On this occasion the king consulted 
the ancient oracles of the astrological work 
‘THhumination of Bel,’ where in point of fact there 
is mention of the return of the statue of Bel from 
lam to Nippur in the time of the younger kings of 
Ur. From all this it is quite plain that when 
Nebuchadrezzar received the kingdom it was ina 
dilapidated condition. 

Nebuchadrezzar was succeeded by Bel-nadin- 
apli, ‘Thenenme Marduk-nadin-akhi (see above, p. 
224*), who reigned B.C. 111 7-e. 1100, Marduk-3a, rae 
zirtim, and Lammdn-pal-idinu (see ASSYRIA), The 
next to the last of the eleven Pashi kings was 
Marduk-akhi-irha (B.C. 1064-1052). To his reign 
belongs a boundary-stone, on which we read the 
name of a Khabirite, Kudurra the son of Bagish, 
along with a certain Kassa and one Khirbi-Bel. 
We know also of a Khabirite, Kharbi-shipak, from 
another text which treats of campaigns of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians in Vhanicia (WAZ, 
pl. 34, No. 2). This shows that the Khabirt, who 
play an important r6le in the Tel el-Amarna corre- 
spondence as enemies of Jerusalem, cannot possibly 
be the Hebrews, but must have been Kassite 
Babylonians. 

The Pashi dynasty was followed by the kings of 
the Sea-land, z.c. the district in the extreme south 
of Babylonia. The Kassite nationality of this 
dynasty, which lasted from B.C. 1043-1022, is 
evitent from the names of its kings—Simmas- 
shipak, Ka-mukin-zirt, and Kassi-nadin-akhi. 

he next dynasty was that of Bazi, which in- 
eluded three kings who reigned from 1021-1002, viz. 
L-ulmash-shakin-shumi, Nindar-kudurri-uzur, and 
Amil-Shukamuna. These were followed by a single 
Elamite king, whose name has not been preserved 
(1002-996). ‘This whole period, from the end of the 
Pashi dynasty, was a stormy one. Shortly before, 
the ue of Sumas at Sippar had been destroyed 
by the Sutawan nomads; then during the reign of 
KassQ-nadin-akhi there was a great famine—so 
that the land had no rest. It was not until the 
next, once more a Babylonian dynasty, that better 
conditions were avain inaugurated (B.C. 995-732). 
The first king, Nahd-mukin-apli, to whose reign 
an extant boundary-record must be assigned, 
reigned 36 years (B.C. 995-960), and Nabi-pal- 
idina, who is known from Assyrian history as 
a contemporary of Assur-nazir-pal, also had a 
reign of more than 30 years (c. B.c. 885-853). Be- 
* For the proof that it is really the twelve-fold division of the 


Zodiac that is represented here, see F. Hommel’s * Astronomie 
der alten Chaldaer’ in Ausland, 1891-1892. 
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tween these two reigns there is an unfortunate 
gap, Which as yet is represented by only a few 
names. Only ie last four kings of this dynasty 
are included in the kings’ list. 

To NabQ-pal-idina we owe the beautiful Culéus- 
tablet of Sippar, which is adorned with a relief of 
the Saaiood It was this king that restored the 
temple of the sun which had lain in ruins since 
the ravages of the Suteans, and re-established his 
worship in aioe From the reign of his son 
and successor Jarduk-sum-idina down to the rise 
of the New Babylonian empire under Nabo- 
rolassar, the history of Babylon, so far at least as 
cnown to us, is connected in the closest fashion 
with that of ASSYRIA (to which article the reader 
is referred for details). During this perrod Baby- 
lonia was in complete political dependence upon 
Assyria. When independent movements show 
themselves, they proceed ahnost invariably from 
the Kaldi (Chaldiwans) in $8. Babylonia, who were 
the Semitic successors of the Kassites, and from 
the nomadic Araniean tribes between Elam and 
Babylonia. The best type of these Kaldi princes 
is Marduk-pal-ulina II., the Merodach-baladan ot} 
OT, and contemporary of Sargon and Sennacherib 
(see ASSYRIA). A votive insertption of his (in the 
Berlin Museum) contains a grandiloquent descrip- 
tion of the prosperity of the land under his sway 
as compared with the misery of the ‘rulerless 
time’ that preceded his reign. 

Of Chaldwan origin were also the founders of 
the New Babylonian empire, Nabopolassar and 
his son Nebuchadrezzar 11. 

Nabii-pal-uzur (8.c. 625-605) wrested his inde- 
pendence from Assyria, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed king of Babylon. We have inscriptions 
of his, in which he speaks of building BCS at 
Babel and Sippar, and of constructing a canal at 
the latter city. Some Bab. cities, however, such 
as Erech, still belonged to the Assyr. king Sin- 
Sar-iskun, With the view of conquering and 
dethroning the latter, Nabopolassar allied himself 
with the Manda king (Arbnces? See ASsyniA), 
ze. With the leader of the Medo-Scythian hordes, 
While Nabopol. advanced in person with his ariny 
against N. Mesopotamia, the Manda hordes burst 
into Babylonia, where they plundered the cities 
that still owned the Assyr. sway, and into Assyria 
itself, where, c. B.C. 607, Nineveh fell into their 
hands, and was utterly destroyed. In order to 
help Nabopolassar, who was hard pressed by the 
Assyrians, the Manda invaded also the territory 
of Marran. Jt was upon this oceasion that the 
very ancient temple of the moon, which existed 
there, was destroyed. Thus, by the aid of the 
Medes, the Babylonians came once more into 
possession of Mesopotnmia, and so paved the 
way towards Syria. ‘There, in B.c. 605, at Car- 
chemish, the crown-prince Nebuchadrezzar defeated 
Necho of Egypt, and in consequence of his victory 
was acknowledged as sovereign lord by the whole 
country as far as the S. border of Palestine. 
Amongst others, homage was done to him by 
Judah in the person of its king Jehoiakim. The 
news of his father’s death recalled Nebuchadrezzar 
to Babylon. 

Nabi-kudurri-uzgur IT, (the Nebuchadrezzar of 
OT), during his long reign of 44 years (B.C. 604- 
561), contrived to make Babylonia in the fullest 
sense the heir of the Hatlerenee: empire. At 
the same time, by his building activity, he con- 
verted his capital Babylon into one of the most 
magnificent and most beautiful cities of antiquity. 
His chief attention was directed to the Bel-tem Ne 
Sag-illa at Babylon, and the Nebo-temple Zidda 


at Borsippa, but he by no means neglected the 
temples at Sippar, Kutha, Erech, Larsa, and Ur. 
In addition he constructed in Babylon new streets, 
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embankments, and palaces (cf. the Greek legend 
of the ‘hanging gardens’ of Semiramis), and forti- 
fied the city by double walls, so strong that it 
might be deemed impregnable. 

re the inscriptions of Nebuch. speak of almost 
nothing but his buildings, we have to gain in- 
formation about his numerous wars from various 
extra-Babylonian sources, such as the O'T and the 
classical writers. We know the course of events 
in Judah, where, at the instigation of the warlike 
Pharaoh Hophra (Aprics), Zedekiah, 1 Babylonian 
vassal, renounced his allegiance, an act to which 
Nebuch. replied by laying siege to Jerusalem 
(2 K 251). The fall of Jerusalem in B.C. 587 Jed 
to the exile of the Jews in Babylon (B.C. 586-537), 
and made of Judah a Bab. province. A. similar 
fate befell the other states which, in reliance upon 
Egypt, had withheld their tribute from Babylon, 
viz. Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, and Sidon. ‘Tyre, 
however, in spite of a 13 years’ siege, could not be 
taken, but had to resume payment of the former 
tribute. Hophra, after the defeat of his army by 
Nebuch. (B.c. 587), ventured on no further attack, 
and it was not till 568 that Nebuch. again took 
the field ayainst Egypt (where meanwhile Amasis 
had dethroned Hophra), and occupied some parts 
of the Delta. Of a war carried on by Nebuch. 
against the Arabs of Kedar we know from Jer 
49-33, In the course of the war which the Median 
king Cyaxares waged with Lydia, Nebuch. used 
his influence, after the battle on the Halys, B.c. 
585, to bring about peace between Lydia and 
Media. By this politic step he prevented his 
dangerous rival from becoming too strong. Within 
the reign of Nebuch. also falls an event, which at 
a later period under his successors proved to have 
been charged with fateful issues for the New Bab. 
empire,—the occupation of Elam by the newly- 
arisen kings of Ansan in N. Elam. As late as 
the beginning of Nebuch.’s reign Jeremiah knows 
of reigning kings of Elam (Jer 25%), whereas in 
585 Ezekiel already speaks of the Elamites as dead 
and gone (zk 32%). We know that an Indo- 
Germanic prince of Pers.-Achzemenidean origin, 
named 'Teispis (Tsheispis), proclaimed himself king 
of Ansan c. B.c. 600. He was the great-grand- 
father of the famous Kuras ora), and he left 
behind him two sons. The elder, Kuras by name 
(grandfather of Cyrus), fell heir to the kingdom 
of Ansan, which he probably enlarged by conquer- 
ing the rest of Elam; the younger, Ariaramna, 
founded for himself a kingdom in E. Iran. He 
was the great-vrandfather of ‘Darius the Mede,’ 
the future king of Persia. What share Nebuch. 
had in this conquest of Elam we know not, but 
some share in it is sugvested by a recently-dis- 
covered inscription, according to which Nebuch. 
brought back an image of Istar from Susa to 
Erech. 

The son and successor of Nebuch. was Amil- 
marduk (the Evil-nerodach of OT), who reigned 
from 561-560. Tt was he who released the unfor- 
tunateJehoiachin of Judah from his prison (2 K 257"), 
Failing to establish himself on a right footing with 
the priests, he was murdered by his own brother-in- 
law, Nergal-shar-uzur (the Neri-glissar of classical 
writers), who had the priests upon his side. 

Neriglissar (B.C. 559-556) was married to a 
daughter of Nebuch., and even during the reign of 
the latter enjoyed the greatest consideration, as is 
psc ved by various contract-tablets. Like his father, 

el-Sum-iskun, he bore the title ruhid imga (‘the 
exalted sage’), a circumstance which proves at 
the same time that Nericlissar is to be identified 
with the Rab-mag (=rubid tmqa) Nergal-sharezer 
of Jer 39%, Nerigl.’s ee Ons tell us of his 
building of temples and of the completion of his 
palace in Babylon. The passage which runs, ‘the 
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rival and adversary I destroyed, the foes | exter. 
minated, the insubordinate opposers 1 consumed,’ 
refers not only to the murder of Amil-Marduk, but 
also to forcign enemies, in Whom we should probably 
recognise the same Manda hordes whom Nabonidus 
shortly afterwards drove back from Mesopotamia. 
Neriglissar died in 556, leaving a son searcely 
come of age, Libashi-Marduk, who, according to 
the judgment of the priests, was not fit to rule on 
account of ‘bad character’; and was consequently 
deposed the same year. A Babylonian, not a 
Chaldee, was called to the throne in his room, 
Nabu-navid (‘the god Nebo is exalted’), the 
Nabonidus of the classical writers, who reigned 
from B.C. 555-539. He was more a lover of anti- 
quarian research than an energetic ruler. He 
rebuilt a whole series of the oldest Bab. temples, 
e.g. at Sippar, Larsa, and Ur, and at the same 
time instituted elaborate inquiries into the history 
of the building (cf. the dates that have been thus 
recovered, above, p. 224*). On the other hand, with 
the most painful sR nBs he avoided Babylon, even 
when its situation was one of extreme peril; it 
was his son Bel-shar-uzur, the Belshazzar of 
Daniel, who, in the capital, carried on the work of 
government, without, however, bearing the title 
of king. Nabonidus’ first concern was to rebuild 
the ancient temple of Sin in Harran. The Manda 
king Istuvigu (te. the Median prince Astyages) 
had, however, invaded Mesopotamia, and 1t was 
only when he had been repelled through the assist- 
ance of king Kuras of Ansan (t.e. the well-known 
Cyrus king of Persia, B.C. 558-530) that Nabonidus 
was able to prosecute his building design. This 
repulse of the Manda took place ¢, B.C. 554 or 553. 
Through his decisive victory over Astyages (B.C. 
550), Cyrus became at the same time king of the 
Median empire; consequently the Bab. Chronicle 
now calls him ‘king of Parsu,’ instead of giving 
him his official title, ‘king of Ansan.’ In the year 
547 took place the successful SoupMen of Cyrus 
against Croesus of J.ydia, during which Nabonidus 
and the king of Egypt had joined the league 
formed against Cyrus. The latter was now 
master of the whole of Asia Minor. The pe 
ment of Egypt was deferred till the time of Cyrus’ 
successor Cambyses (B.C. 625), but that of Baby- 
lonia came in 539, in which year (16th Taminuz, 
z.e. about the beginning of July) Cyrus got posses- 
sion of Babylon, through the treachery of its 
»riests, without drawing a sword. Three and a 
half months later he made his triumphal entry 
into the city, and cight days afterwards his 
general Gubaru (Gobryus) caused the king’s son, 
1.¢. Belshazzar, to be put to death (ef. also Dn 5). 
Nabonidus was spared, and banished to Karmania. 
This was the end of the independence of Babylonia, 
and the beginning of the great Persian world- 
empire. Nevertheless, the kings of Persia did every- 
thing possible to mitigate the lot of the Baby- 
lonians: they allowed the native form of worship 
to continue; exalted Babylonian to the rank of one 
of the three languages of the empire (Persian, 
Elamite, Babylonian; see above, p. 223°); and 
called themselves upon Bab. inscriptions ‘king of 
Babel, king of the countries.’ nder the mild 
rule of Cyrus, the day of return also drew nigh for 
the Jews who had remained true to the old home. 
Thus the end of the Bab. ee means at the 
same time the beyinning of the Jewish community, 
whose real commencement coincides with the re- 
building of the temple predicted in Is 44". When 
in the fatter passage Cyrus (Koresh) is called by 
J” ‘my shepherd,’ there is here an allusion to the 
Elamite etymology of the name Kuras Catena ). 
According to Strabo, the Aryan name of Cyrus 
was Agradates. ; : 
The later history of Babylon is bound up with 
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that of Persia, and afterwards of Alexander the 
(Ireat and his successors, the Selencid and Arsacid 
kings. ‘The names of all these rulers occur in 
connexion with the dating of Bab. contract-tablets 
and in other inscriptions. ‘There is extant, for 
Instance, a cylinder-inscription of Antiochus soter 
from) Birs Nimroud, in which also the queen 
Stratonike (Astartanikku) is commended to the 


perere of the Bab. gods. Not only so, but the 


3anb. literature, even bilingual (Sumer.-Semit. ) 
hymns not excepted, was still copied out and 
cherished as late as the Parthian era. The agri- 
cultural impoverishment of the country under the 
Parthians led, however, to the gradual dying out 
of the tradition of the priests which had been so 
long preserved. The knowledge of the ancient 
writing and speech was utterly lost until in our 
own century it was recovered through the acute- 
ness and enthusiasm of European scholars, and is 
now in ever-increasing measure shedding light upon 
the history of the most ancient civilisation, but 
above all upon biblical history. 
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BABYLONISH GARMENT (a33¢ nasy, Yord roiklAn, 
RV Bab. mantle). — The Heb. means, literally, 
‘mantle of Shinar’ (Jos 771), the name by which 
Bab. was known to the ancient Hebrews. Natur- 
ally, it is not an easy matter to decide, even 
approximately, what kind of garment this ean 
have been. Jos (Ant. v. i. 10) gives rein to 
his imagination, and describes it as ‘a royal 
garment woven entirely of gold,’ or ‘all woven 
with gold.’ There is no doubt that a dress of this 
description would be ‘goodly’ in the extreme. 
The probability is that it was a garment of 
embroidered stuff, such as Babylon was famed for 
(cf, Pliny, viii. 74, and Martial, “#p, viii. 28); and 
the statement in the Bereshith Rabbu (§ 85, fol. 75. 
2), that it was a robe of purple (an opinion which 
KR. Chanina bar R. Isaac also shared ; ef. Kimehi on 
Jos 7”), ig just as likely to be correct.as any other. 
There were probably many centres of the weaving 
industry in ancient Babylon, that of Sippar heing 
most likely the chief. Maas tablets referring to 
woven stuffs have been found on the site of that 
city, and testify to the extent of the industry ; and 
long lists of dress material and garments bear 
testimony to the diversity of the work and the 

atterns used. The common expression lubulti 
irme is generally taken to mean stuffs woven in 
patterns of varivus designs, like embroidery, the 
weaver of such cloth being called ispar (or usbar) 
birmi. 'T. G. PINCHES, 


BACA, THE YALLEY OF (xp29 pry).--A valley 
through which pugrims pass to Zion (Ps 846 AV; 
RV has ‘weeping,’ m. ‘balsam-trees'). Ancient 
versions, including LXX and Vulg., render valley 
of weeping, possibly from confusion between ‘23 
(‘weeping’) and x23, whose plural (2.8 54, 1 Ch 
14'* 16) designates a free, variously identified with 
the mulberry (AV and RY), the pear tree (LUXX 
1 Ch 14), the balsam (Gesenius), and the poplar or 
aspen (Tristram, Nat. /fist.). 

f an actual valley (the article is not quite con- 
clusive; sce Ee 3!°, where two undoubtedly ideal 
places have the article), it may be identified either 
with ‘the valley of Achor, t.e. trouble? (Jos 724 % 
etc.); ‘the valley of Rephaim?’ (2 8 5!% 2, Tg 175); 
a Sinaitic valley witha similar name (Burckhardt) ; 
or the last station of the caravan route from the 
north to Jerusalem (Renan, Vie de ./ésis, c. iv.). 

Perseverance and trust not only overcome diffi- 
culties, but turn them into blessings; this is the 
lesson, whether the valley be real or only (as the 
Vulg. vallis lacrymarum has become) an emblem 
of life. A. S. AGLEN. 


BACCHIDES (Baxxldns) is first mentioned ns a 
friend of Antiochus Epiphanes (Jos. Ant. XI. x. 
2). Under Demetrius Soter he held the gover- 
norship of Mesopotamia, and was sent to establish 
Alcimus in the high priesthood (see ALCIMUS). 
Upon the death of he udas he drove Jonathan across 
the Jordan, garrisoned a number of positions in 
Judea, and, having thus pacified the country, 
returned to Demetrius (B.c. 160), or more arGbably 
was recalled by direction of the Romans. Two 
years later he was sent back in response to an 
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appeal from the Syrian faction, who imagined that 
Jonathan in his fancied security might be taken 
unawares. Jonathan, however, threw himself into 
the fortress of Bethbasi, not far from Jericho. ‘To 
this L. laid siege; but, when his own peril in- 
creased through the success of the sallies against 
him and the nsing of the country in his rear, he 
accepted Jonathan’s proposal for a treaty of peace. 
Jonathan was invested (B.C. 158) with the governor- 
ship of Judea, and B. covenanted to withdraw the 
Syrian forces (but not completely, see | Mae 10"), 
and he himself finally left the country (1 Mac 7°” 
g)-72, Jos. Ant. XII. x.-XIIf. i.) kh. W. Moss. 


BACCHURUS (RBdkxovpos), 1 Es 9%.—One of the 
‘holy singers’ (lepoyddrar), who put away his 
‘strange’ wife. There is no corresponding name 
in the Tist of Ezr 10%, where there are three porters 
and one singer to answer to two porters and two 
singers of 1 Es, ‘The name here may be a cor- 
ruption of Uri ('1x) in Ezra. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BACCHUS. -—-See Dionysus. 


BACENOR (Baxjuwp, 2 Mac 12%), a Jewish 
oflicer, apparently a captain of horse, in the any, 
of Judas Maccabeus which went to attack 
Gorgvias, the commandant of Idumiea (or Jamnia, 
1 Mac 5", Jos. Ant, XII. viil. 6). 


BACKBITE.—To bite behind the back. Ps 158 
only, ‘He that be” not with his tongue’ (om, RV 
‘slandereth’). Backbiter, Ro lL only (xarddados) ; 
cf. (in Rushw. J/ist. Cold. 1659, i. 492) ‘ Diogenes 
being asked what beast bit surest, aiawerel! Of 
wilde beasts, the Back-biter; of tame, the Flatterer.’ 
Backbiting is found as an adj. Pr 25% ‘The north 
wind brinyeth forth rain: so doth a b. tongue an 
angry countenance’ (179 w> ‘a tongue of secrecy’), 
Sir 2815. and as a subst., Wis 17, 2 Co 12% 
(xaradanla, tr? in 1 P 2! ‘evil speakings’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BACKSIDE is used in AV as tr. of three words: 
—1. 39x ’ahar, Ex 3! ‘he led the flock to the b. of 
the desert’; RV ‘back’; but the Heb. is a prep. 
here, © behind the desert’ (ef. 115 § the maidservant 
that is behind the mill’), that is, to the pasture- 
lands on the other side of the desert from the 
Midianite encampments. 2. ring ’dhér, Ex 26! 
‘the b. of the tabernacle,’ RV ‘back’; the Heb. 
is a subst. in the plu., ‘hinder parts,’ as in 33°8 
‘thou shalt see my back parts,’ 1 K 7% (=2 Ch 4) 
‘hinder parts,’ Ezk 8" * backs.’ 3. 8iriodev, Rev 5} 
‘a book written within and on the b.’ ; RV ‘ back’: 
but the back of a book is not the same as the re- 
verse side of a roll. St. John was struck, not only 
with the fact that the roll was sealed, but also 
with the amount of writing it contained. Like 
lizekiel’s (2'°) ‘roll of a book... written within 
and without,’ it had writing on both sides, which 
WS a8 unusual with an ancient roll as with modern 
printer’s manuscript. J. HASTINGS. 


BADGER, BADGERS’ SKINS (enn fahash, noy 
ovnn ‘Oréth téhdshim). —LXX. tr. tthashim b 
vaxlvOiva and vdavOwa, and Vulg. by ianthine, which 
signifies sky-blue. Some ancient VSS translate 
the word black. There is, however, no etymo- 
logical reason for this. 

The badger, Meles taxus, L., is found in moderate 
numbers throughout Syria and Pal., and possibly 
in the Sin. desert. But it is not found in suflicient 
numbers to make it probable that it could furnish 
material enough for the upper covering of the 
tabernacle (Ex 255 264 357-*3 ete.). Such skins 
would be too light for the purpose, still more so for 
sandals (Ezk 16! In this passage the Heb. has 
tahdsh alone, without ‘6réth. The AV has added 
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‘skins’ without italics. ‘The RV has ‘sealshins’ (im. 
‘ porpoise-skins’] in all the passages). ‘There is, 
moreover, no philolovical warrant in Heb. or cop- 
nate languages for the translationof the A V badgers’ 
skins. The Arab. for badger is ghureir, andk-el- 
ard, and fanjal. None of these names has any 
connexion with tashim. The Arab. word tuhas 
signifies the dolphin. ‘The Arabs of the Sin. desert 
use the skin of the fMulicore Hemprichit, Ehr., a 
cetacean found in the Ked Sea, for making sandals. 
This is called dim, and the flesh of it is eaten. It 
is quite likely that the skin of the dolphin would 
be similarly used. [t is no objection to the use of 
this hide for making ladies’ sandals that it was 
coarse. Its firm texture would fit it for the use 
intended, and the currier’s art would adorn it suit- 
ably for the high-born wearers. Such durable and 
waterproof skins as those of the dolphin and 
halicore would be eminently appropriate ee cover- 
ings of the tabernacle. Another species of the 
same venus, //alicore Tabernaculi, Russ., is also 
met with in the Red Sea, and could have furnished 
its quota of skins, 

It is clear that the ‘dréth téhdshim, whatever 
their colour, were procurable in Sinai in quantities 
suflicient for makmy coverings to the tabernacle, 
und were at the same time suitable for sandals, 
It is unlikely that seal skins (so the RV) were 
found in sufficient quantities, if indeed the word 
tthashim means that animal. It may be, how- 
ever, that it covers not only the dolphin, but the 
halicore, porpoise, seal, and other marine animals 
having a general resemblanee to the dolphin 
type. In any case we may safely reject the Sie 
(See Davidson on Ezk 16° and Dillin. on Ex 2595.) 

G. K. Post, 

BEAN (vlol Bacdy).—The nanre of a tribe other- 
wise unknown, which on account of its hostility to 
the Jews was utterly destroyed by Judas Mace- 
cabieus (1 Mac 5°). 


BAG.—1. expr, ova 52; mipa; bag for food, shep- 
herd’s wallet, or scrip for a journey, inade of a kid’s 
skin with a strap fastened tu each end so as to hang 
from the shoulder, and holding one or two days’ 
allowance of bread, raisins, olives, cheese, ete. ; 
one of the embleins of the pastoral and pilgrim 
life; parent of the hunting-bag and portfolios of 
higher office. Into it David put the pebbles when 
going to meet Goliath (1S 17"). The command to 

ispense with it (Mt 10%, Mk 6°, Lk 9%) meant for 
the disciples complete trust in those visited, in 
their message, and in their Master. 

2. o> (Arab. kfg), bag for merchant’s weights, 
made of stout cotton, leather, or in the form of a 
flexible rush-basket. This bag is still a necessity 
with the Syrian peasant or trader when selling 
from house to house his olive-oil, figs, grape-syrup, 
cheese, etc. The special warning against false 
weights (Dt 25", Pr 20%) was due to the fact that 
pebbles and odd pieces of metal were doubtless, 
then as now, used thus as weights, putting the 
purchaser at the mercy of the seller. Hence the 
Arab. proverb, ‘The hand of an honourable man is 
a balance.’ 

3. B. for money, purse. 
have— 

(a) o'9 kég, =Pr 14, Is 468, where the use of the 
commonest word for bag seems suggestive of waste. 

(b) ony harit (Arab. haritat), 2 KK 5%, into which 
Naaman’s gift was put. The occurrence of the 
same word in Ig 372 (AV ‘crisping pins,’ RV 
‘gatchels’) would sugyest that some kind of 
ornamentally-woven pouch or satchel was used. 

(c) Wx gérér (Arab. gsurrat), something tied, 
either round about like a parcel, or at the neck 
like a pouch. The purse of the mod. Syrian 
peasant is a little bag, sometimes of woven silk 


In this connexion we 
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thread, but usually of yellow cotton. The open 


BAGOI (A Bayol, B Booal), 1 Es 5'*,—2066 of his 


month is not drawn close by a string, but is | descendants returned from captivity with Zerub. 


gathered up by one hand, and then by the other 
the neck of the bag is carefully whipped round. 


BAG, PURSF, aby, 


The ceremony of tying and untying is still a 
quaintly arresting feature in its use. It was such 
a& purse that was found in the sacks of Joseph's 
brothers, Gn 42%, Job compares the irrevoenble 
ast to the purse with a seal on its string, Job 1477. 
Wnblesced prosperity is money in a bag with 
holes, Hag 1% Similar to this gérér or tied-bag 
was the BaddAdvrioy in Lk 12% 225, and in Jn 12% the 
yAwoodxounov, a term derived from the pouch for the 
mouth-picce of » musical instrument. 

(d) In the NT this bay or purse is also expressed 
by (wv (Mt 3! 109, Ac 214!, Rev 1'3 15%). A modern 
illustration of this is found in the waist-belt of 
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the Syrian peasant, which is double for a foot and 
a half from the buckle, thus making a safe and 
well-guarded purse. G. M. MACKIE. 


BAGGAGE.--In AV Jth 72, 2 Mac 122) ‘the 
women and children and the other b.’ (dmooxev#). 
RV gives b. for ‘curriage’ at 1S 17225", and for 
‘carriages’ at Is 10°, Ac 21; and Amer. KV 
gives b. for ‘stuff’ at 1S 25!8 30%, See CARRIAGE 
and STUFF. J. HASTINGS. 


BAGO (A Bay4, B Baral), 1 Es 8®.—The head of 
a family who returned with Ezra from Babylon, 
called BAGo!, 1 Es 5; Biavar, Ezr 2", 


BAGOAS (Baywas).—-A eunuch in the service of 
Holofernes (Jth 121! 13 15 1331414), The same name 
appears in Persian history as that of the eunuch 
who poisoned Artaxerxes Ochus, and according to 
Pliny (AN XIII. iv. 9) itis the Persian equivalent 
of the Gr. etvodxos. J. A. SELBIEF, 
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Called BIGVAI (33), JEzr 2)4 (2056 dese.), Neh 7 


(2067); BAGO, 1 Es 8”. 
BAGPIPE.—See Music. 
BAHURIM (o93).---The place where Michal is 


parted from her husband Phaltiel, as she is being 
taken back to David at Hebron (2 8 3). The 


; Villave also where Shimei lived ; he came out thence 


to curse David when fleecing from Jerus. towards 
Jordan (2.5 16°), In this village Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz took refuge when carrying news to 
David from Jerus.; they concealed themselves in 
the well of a house, and so managed to elude the 
servants of Absalom, who had been sent to capture 
them (2.8 178), According to the account of 
David's flight from Jerus, (ch. 15 ff.), it seems that 
he did not take the southern and more usual road 
to Jericho, which passes through Bethany, but 
adopted the shorter and more dificult route, which 
runs in a N.I. direction over the Mt. of Olives. 
The Targ. preserves a tradition which identifies B. 
with Almon (Jos 2148), the modern Almit, about 4 
miles N.E. of Jerus, and 1 mile beyond Anathoth 
(Anita), near the 8. boundary of pear ets This 
view, which is accepted by most moderns, agrees 
with the local details supplied by the narrative of 
David’s flight. After leaving the summit of the 
Mt. of Olives (15” 16'), David made his way down 
the E. slopes of the range towards Jordan. A ‘rib’ 
or ridge of hill apparently ran parallel to this N. 
route, from which it was separated by a 
ravine or gully (16° ‘let me go over now’), 
so that Shimei, running along the top of 
the hill, could cast stones and dirt at. the 
king with impunity. Barhumite (2 8 23! 
2793) 18 clearly a mistake for Baharumite 
<-a native of Baburim, which is) more 
correctly given by the Chronicler (1 Ch 
11 spinazn ; point 220 the Bahurimiite). 
J. F. SrENNING, 

BAITERUS (Ba:rnpots, AV Meterus), 1 
Ms 6'7,--The sons of B. returned with 
Zerub., to the number of 3005. It probably 
represents a Heb. place-name beginning 
with Beth- : but there is no corresponding 
name in the lists of Ezr 2 and Neh 7. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BAKBAKKAR (772723).--A Levite (1 Ch 

9'5), See GENEALOGY. 


BAKBUK (p:2p2).---The ancestor of cer- 
tain Nethinim who returned with Zerubh. 
(Ezr 2°', Neh 7%). Called Acus (1 Es 5%), 


BAKBUKIAH (™p2p2).—1. A Levite who ‘dwelt 
at Jerusalem’ (Neh 11!7), 2. One of the porters 
who ‘kept the ward at the storehouses of the gates’ 
(Neh 12%). See GENEALOGY. 


BAKEMEATS.—Gn 40” only, ‘all manner of 
b. for Pharaoh’ (Heb. lit. ‘all kinds of food of 
Pharaoh’s bakers’ work’). Dr. Murray (Oxf. Lng. 
Mct.) gives the meaning of b. as simply ‘pastry, 
apie.’ It is any kind of meat baked or cooked : 
cf. Chaucer, Prologue to Cant. Tales, 345— 

‘Withoute bake mete was never his hous 
Of fleissch and fissch.’ 
And Shakespeare, Hamlet, 1. ti. 180— 
‘The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.’ 
J. HASTINGS, 
BAKING.—Sce Brean. 


BALAAM (03).—Nu_ 22-24. 3186, Dt 234 (Neh 
13°), Jos 13” 24% 1°, Mic 65, 2 P 25, Jude v.41, Rev 2!¢, 
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The subject of a very remarkable story in con- 
nexion with the wanderings of the Israclites in the 
wilderness. ‘The present narrative has arisen from 
the combination of several more or less ancient 
traditions. According to the latest, embodied in 
the Priestly Code (lt), and contained in Nu 31® !4 
(comp. Rev 2'4), Balaam was a Midianitish coun- 
sellor, who persuaded his people to seduce the 
Israclites by means of certain immoral rites. This 
is probably to be connected with the great sin of 
Baal-peor (Nu 25), or, to be more accurate, with 
the affuir of Cozbi (25°F), which has been combined 
with the story of Baal-peor (25'*), the former being 
connected with the Midianites, the Jatter with the 
Moabites. In revenge for this, Baluam was after- 
wards slain with the princes of Midian (Nu 31’, Jos 
13%), It has been conjectured that this story arose 
partly out of a difliculty on the part of the priestly 
narrator in conceiving of a heathen being an Inspired 
prophet of God, partly from the need of accounting 
for the great sin of the Israchtes. It is, however, 
very doubtful whether this story belongs to the 
earliest form of P, and it is by Kuenen assigned 
to the very latest redactor. It is significant that 
Rev 2" definitely connects the immorality with 
sacrificial rites to heathen gods,—a fact implied, but 
not distinctly stated by P. 

The more ancient and far more picturesque story 
is that contained in Nu 22?-24. According to 
this, Balaam is a prophet from Pethor, which is by 
the Knuphrates, a place otherwise unknown, who 
is bribed by Balak, king of Moab, to come and 
pronounce a curse on the Israehtes. Balaam 
earnestly endeavours to carry out Balak’s wishes, 
but by divine inspiration pronounces a blessing 
instead of a curse. Le is dismissed by Balak, and 
returns to his home, and is heard of no more. It 
is obvious that this story has no point of contact 
with that of P, and can be reconciled with it only 
by modifying or eliminating 24%, Tf Balaam had 
returned to his home he could not be in the 
Midianitish camp immediately afterwards. It is 
generally admitted that Nu 22?-24 belongs to the 
composite narrative known as JE. But there is 
some difference of opinion as regards the critical 
analysis of the passage. Some, having regard to 
its gencral unity of purpose and sentiment, have 
assigned it in its totality to J; others refer only 
the episode of Balaam’s journey to J and the 
rest to E. Jt is probable, however, that here, as 
elsewhere, there has been a more continuous 
interweaving of the two sonrees. The sacrificial 
rites of 22-23 seem to point to E, and the 
py nmneliy of that section seems to require that it 
should be referred in the main to one source. On 
the other hand, the episode of Balaam’s journey, 
with little doubt, belongs to J. There are also 
signs of composite authorship in other parts. Thus 
22% and 22% are evidently duplicates, so are vv.? and 
4) A helpful criterion 1s the distinction of divine 
names in certain verses of ch. 22, esp. ® and ”; 
where, as in 234, an anthropomorphic character is 
assiened to God Himself as contrasted with the 
anvel of J’ of v.” etc. It seems thercfore right to 
assion vv.9 112 and % to I, but these pretty clearly 
carry with them vv.* 3-18 Jt matters little how 
we assign the remaining verses, as both accounts 
must have contained statements of the same kind. 
But if J is the fundamental account, vv.*7 will 
belong to it. Ch. 24 involves a further question. 
If the prophecies of ch. 23 belong to E, it is 
propable that these belong to J. But they are 

elieved to have undergoue a very considerable 
revision and expansion ‘by a Jater reviser, either 
before or after the union of Jand E. The passage 
esp, assigned to a lite date is vv.20-*4, which refers 
to the period of Assyr. ascendency. The insertion 
of ‘the elders of Midian’ in 22*7 is probably the 
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work of a much later reviser, who thereby thought 
to connect the story more closcly with that of P. 
If this analysis is in the ain correct, there will 
be found a considerable difference of character in 
the stories of J and E. According to the first, 
Balaam makes no difficulty about going, nor does 
he receive any revelation Pocaddine it, but of his 
own accord he intimates to Balak that asa prophet 
he is entirely under the control of J”. Balaam dis- 
covers his sin in going, only by the intervention of 
‘the angel of J”, and at once proposes to return. 
For the first time he is permitted to go, but only 
on the condition that he does not attempt to resist 
the inspiration of God. 22% is indeed referred by 
some to the reviser of JE, but some such limited 
pou lon is at any rate implied in v.33. When 
3alaam arrives at Kiriath-huzoth, he is shown the 
whole company of the Israelites dwelling according 
to their tribes. The spirit of God comes upon him, 
and he bursts into a rhapsody of praise, suggested 
in its form by the sight before iin. The chief 
thought is the splendour of the huge encampment 
in its ordered arrny— 


‘As gardens by the river side, 
As Jign-aloes which J” hath planted, 
As cedar trees beside the waters.’ 


What Balaam, according to the story, foretells, is 
the increase in the multitude of the people and the 
power of their king. This provokes Balak's anger; 

ie smites his hands together, and would have dis. 
missed Balaam at once; but with great dignity the 
lutter justifies himself, and, regardless of Balak’s 
wrath, he proceeds to predict the destruction, first 
of Moab, en of Edom, at the hand of the king of 
Israel. Balak himself seems overawed by the torrent 
of inspired rhetoric, and he has nothing more to 
say to the prophet, who immediately retires. J’s 
narrative is terse and vigorous throughout, full of 
quaintness, yet always dignified and picturesque 
without grandiloquence. What remains of Ys 
narrative falls distinctly below it in point of 
literary merit. It is more ornate, vut less really 
beautiful. There is a tendency to what appears 
like an artificial repetition of similar incidents. 
Balak twice appeals to Balaam, who twice in his 
turn ¢ ypeals to God, and twice receives an answer 
from Him. Thrice Balak builds for Balaam seven 
altars, and offers a bullock and a ram on every 
altar, and the Janguage in which Balak’s command 
is given and carried out is repeated each time. We 
might add that thrice Balanm propounces a 
blessing instead of a curse, only that the third 
blessine of FE has disappeared in ch. 24 to make 
way for the blessing of J. There is, moreover, 
besides its anthropomorphism, a wantof spontancity 
and naturalness whout the story. We feel this in 
the way that Balaam parleys with God (234). He 
teHs Him that he has prepared the seven altars, and 
offered a bullock and a ram on every altar, and 
implies therefrom a hope that He will grant his 
wish; and there is an almost mechanical view of 
inspiration in the thought of the word put in 
Balaam’s mouth (23°), What a difference between 
this and the thought of J (24), that the Spirit so 
takes possession of him that his whole nature is 
avlow! Then again, how unnatural comparatively 
Balak’s conduct is! How strange that he should 
have put up with Balaam’s utterances so com- 
placently, and contented himself with a mild 


remonstrance. (See HEXATEUCH, NUMBERS.) 
But the most important difference in the 
stories is the contrast which they present in 


the character of Balaam. In J there is nothing 
reproachful in his conduct. He acts up to his light 
with perfect consistency. But the Balauam o E 
is of a much lower order. He has indeed a 
higher perception of the moral beauty of righteous- 
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ness. Hecan say with all sincerity, ‘Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his’ (23), ‘This can hardly at so early a date 
mean, ‘May I in some future state have the 
rewards, even without the reality, of a righteous 
life here,’ but, ‘May [ in my last moments have 
the satisfaction of feeling that I have lived a 
righteous life to the very end.’ But, in spite of 
such noble sentiments, the Balaam of E is a 
xclfish, grasping man, He covets the rewards of 
Balak, and 1s restrained from taking them only by 
a sordid fear of God, who could make the conse- 
quence of so doing worse than losing them. He is 
not content to know God’s will, but tries by every 
means in his power to cajole God into changing 
Tlis mind, or, in other ees making wrong right. 
Five times he attempts to obtain God’s consent, 
and always fails. It may be thonght that this 
estimate of Balaam’s character as portrayed in E 
assumes a higher view of God and morality than 
IK may be supposed to have had. The God of 
1S 15” was not ‘a man, that he should repent.’ 
But could this be said of the God of E? Probably 
not; but, at any rate, Balaam’s persistence is 
evidently due to selfishness and greed. 

Some regret may be felt on the ground that such 
a critical analysis of Balaum’s story destroys its 
value as the study of an instructively composite 
character. But this is not so much so as appears 
at first sight. ‘The great sermon of Bp, Butler, 
for example, ee almost entircly on the nar- 
rative of KE, His allusion to P's story as part of 
Balaam’s career does not affect luis main argument 
much more than the words of Micah (68) erro- 
neously put by him into Balaam’s mouth, The 
real value of his sermon arises ont of his insight 
into human nature and motive. On the other side, 
it is only fair to state that the critical process 
removes at least one very serious moral difficulty, 
that, as the narrative now stands, God allows 
Balaam to go on certain conditions, and before the 
conditions have been violated is angry, and punishes 
him for acting on this permission. 

The date and origin of the Balaam story cannot 
be determined with certainty. ‘The reference to 
the subjugation of Moab (24'"), if we suppose that 
these are prophecies only in a literary sense, seems 
to point, for the Jahwistie narrative, to a date 

osterior to David’s Moabitish war (2 8 8); and 
it is hardly likely to be much later—indeed it 
is ney probable that the story is based on a much 
earlier legend. The speaking of animals is a 
common feature of the early folk-lore of many 
nations, and this incident has its obvious parallel 
in the Jahwistic story of Paradise. Among some 
of ti.e Norwegian peasantry the bebef that bears 
could speak, and refrained from doing so only 
from fear of man, continued down to comparatively 
recent times. 

Lrrpratonr.—The atory and character of Balaam have been 
the subject of s large number of treatises and sermons. By far 
the best known, and generally acknowledged to be the most 
valuable, is the great sermon of Bp. Butler upon the character of 
Ralaam. Among those of more recent date may be mentioned 
the sermons of F. D. Maurice and Isaac Williams. 


I’, H. Woops. 
BALAH (753), Jos 19°.—A town of Simcon, 
erhaps the same na Bealoth, and apparently the 
ilhah of a parallel passage 1 Ch 4%. None of 
these is known. C. R. CONDER. 


BALAK (p73 ‘making empty or waste’).— 
A king of Moab who, according to a story pre- 
served in Nu 22-24, hired the prophet Balaam 
to curse the Israclites before their entry into 
Canaan. See BALAAM. I’. H. Woops. 


BALAMON (Batauuv, AV Balamo).—A town near 
Dothaim (Jth 88, cf. Ca 8"). 


BALANCE (o'yNo, 732, ¢vydv).— Weighing was per- 
formed from early times in Egypt, and was probably 
thence borrowed by the Hebrews. All Oriental 
balances were equal-armed, the principle of lever- 
age in the steelyard having becn apparently an 
Italianinvention, carried into the East under Roman 
influence. In Egypt before the Exodus, balances 
of all sizes were employed ; the larger ones having 
a fixed pole for support, a beam of several feet in 
length, and large scale pans hung by cords. To 
test the evenness of the balance a tongue was 
attached to it, but instead of observing the tongue 
ayainst a long vertical sling of the balance, as in 
modern times, the ancient tongue was below the 
beam, and the verticality of it (and evenness of the 
beam) was observed against a plummet. As the 
plummet was easily set swinging by a lureh of the 
stand, the characteristic action shown in weighing is 
for the man to steady the plummet with his hand 
in order to read its position. Smaller balances were 
held in the hand, hung by a cord. ‘The beam was 
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a cireular bar, tapering to the ends; the suspension 
was by ahole through it, or sometimes merely by a 
atring tied around it, whieh would give great 
opening for frand ; the pans were hung by cords, 
which passed through slanting holes cut in the 
beam, emerging in the width of the ends, 

In OT the balance appears as a regular article 
of daily use. Abraham weighs four hundred 
shekels of silver for the field of Ephron (Gn 23'°) ; 
and soon after Eliezer gives weighed jewellery, an 
earring of half a shekel and two bracelets of ten 
shekels, to Rebekah. The total weight of the gold, 
silver, and bronze used for the tabernacle is all 
stated (Ix 38%") ; and the weight of the offerings 
mado at the dedication (Nu 7'§ etc.). And this 
is quite in accord with the style of the elaborate 
summaries of weights which the Evyptian scribes 
used to reckon up at this period. This preciseness 
of weighing, however, seems to have heen lost to 
the Hebrews in Pal., as there is no record of the 
weighing of metal for the temple, and David 
mentions quantities in the vaguest manner (1 Ch 
9914) while the habit of using the balance seems to 
have revived in the later and more commercial 
times, to judge by the frequent mention of it in 
late books. 

The falsification of the balance was common 
among the Hebrewsasshown by continual dennncia- 
tions of the practice. In Leviticus just balances are 
enjoined (19"), as by Ezekiel (45); and Amos (8”), 
Micah (61), and the Proverbs (114) specially inveigh 
against false balances. The exactness of the 
balance was even considered a divine matter, as 
well as the precision of the weights (Pr 16"). 
lor these references to the standards, see WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


BALD LOCUST.—See Locust. 


BALDNESS, loss of the hair.—Two forms are 
contrasted in Jv 13-48, nop or crown-baldness 
(fardxpwua, LXX), and noza or forehead baldness ; 
the Heb. name referring to the fictitious appear- 
ance of height which it gives to the head (avaga- 
Advrwyua, LXX). These forms are also distinguished 
by Aristotle (Hist. An. iii. 11. 8). Baldness did 
not render the Israelite ceremonially unclean, and 
thus differed from the Bahereth garaath or spot 
of the contagious parasitic disease Tineatonsurans 
or ringworm, the condition described by Celsus as 
ophiasis; while the other form of spot mentioned 
along with it in Lv 13, Bohak or psoriasis, is not 
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contagious (Lv 13%), and did not therefore make 
the snflerer unclean. Baldness is not a sign of 
old ave in the Bible, like grey hair; but is re- 
garded as due to excessive labour with exposure to 
the sun, as in those employed in the sieve of Tyre 
(Ezk 29'8), among whom it may have been induced 
by the salt water and a salt fish diet, supposed in 
Shetland to cause baldness. An Arab. poet calls 
crown-baldness the baldness of slaves, while the 
other form is called noble baldness, as due to the 
pressure of a helmet. It was to be a sign of the 
degradation and servitude of backsliding Israel, 
that instend of curled and dressed hair they were 
to show baldness (1s 3%). 

‘ Bald-head’ was a term of reproach (2 K 2%), as 
was cadvus among the Romans, and ¢adaxpés among 
the Greeks (see Suetonius in Cres. 45. 3, and Aristo- 
phanes, Nubes, 240; Hquites, 550). Synesius wrote 
a defence of baldness of which an Eng. tr. was 
publshed by Ileming in 1579. A more famous 
defence was Hucbald’s remarkable alliterative 
poem of 136 lines, de laudibus calvitti, cach word of 
which begins with the letter C (Dornavius, Amp/- 
theatro Sapient, Socrat, i. 290). 

Baldness seems not to have been common in Bible- 
lands, nor is it very frequently noticed among the 
Jews to thisday. The name of Kareah, father of 
Johanan (2 K 25), means ‘ bald-head,’ and Korah 
refera to baldness, as Lat. name Calvus (Gn 36", 
Ex 67), Possibly, the frequency of ceremonial 
shaving of the head may have had some effect 


in preventing it. This reason is given by Hero- 
dotus for its rarity in Egypt (ili, 12). Mummy 


heads, though often shaven (see Gn 414), are seldom 
bald. T have found only three bald heads out of 500. 
Egyptians generally concealed baldness by wear- 
ing wigs, and one fentale head in the Camb. Mus. 
had locks of hair gummed on over the bare scalp. 
In Papyrus Ebers (c. B.c. 1500) there are eleven 
prescriptions to prevent baldness. But, although 
rare in Lgypt, Leo Africanus says it is common in 
Darbary. Many of the Egyp. priests were shaven, 
and are therefore called seket or bald-headed ; and 
peers it was for contrast that baldness disqualified 
or the priesthood in Isr. (Lv 21”, LXX), althongh 
it did not preclude them from partaking of the 
sacred food. Even shaving the head was for- 
bidden to the priest (Lv 21°), A similar contrast 
is implied in the prohibition of ‘rounding the 
corners’ of the head (Lv 19”) among ordinary 
Israelites to distinguish them from their heathen 
neighbours, who cut their hair in a circular form, 
as that of Dionysus was cut (Herod. iii. 8). The 
modern Egyptians and Bishari adopt a similar mode 
of cutting ; while the Pal. and Arabian Jews keep 
the Levitical custom, and, at the Aalaka or first 
cutting of the hair at the age of four years, do not 
ent the corners (Schechter, Jewish Quart. Rev. 
ii. 16). 

Artificial baldness, by shaving, was a sign of 
mourning, not only amone the Jews, but among 
other races. Bion's comment on its folly, quasi 
caluitio meror levetur, is quoted by Cicero (Tuse. 
Disp. iii. 26). In this manner Mardonius and his 
army mourned for Masistius, cutting off not on] 
their own hair, but that of their horses (Herod. 
ix. 24; see also Patroclus’ funeral, //. xxiii. 46; 
also Odyss. iv. 198; Seneca, TZippol. 1176). Micah 
bids the women of Mareshah muke themselves bald 
(138), and enlarge their baldness as the nesher or 
neophron (Egyp. vulture), which has a featherless 
head. Baldness, produced by cutting off the hair, 
is associated with mourning in Ts 15? 22), Jer 48%? 
16°, Ezk 273, and Am 8°, It is used metaphorically 
for mourning in Jer 47° and Ezk 735, 

Symbolical baldness by shaving was the sign of 
the expiry of the Nazirite’s vow (Nu 68). At the 
expiry of his vow St. Paul shaved his head at 


Cenchrem, and he fulfilled later the ritual of 
purification (Ac 18!8 21%). Shaving in connexion 
with vows was not peculiar to the Jews; thms 
the pears of Argos shaved their heads in token 
of their vow to recover ‘Thyrica (Herod. i. 82). 
Shaving the forehead was not permitted to the 
Jews (Bechorat 43. 3, and Sifré on Nu). These 
shavings were essentially representative sacrifices ; 
in the usual heathen form, they were intended to 
propitiate the deity invoked. ‘The Jewish tonsure 
was partly thanksgiving, hence the hair was burnt 
in the fire of the peace-oficring (Nu 68); it was 
also partly purificatory, ‘as if by this, deticiencies 
in religious service were cut off’ (Rabanus Maur. 
de Cleric. Inst. i. 3). Shaving was on this acconnt 
part of the ceremony of the purification of Levites 
(Nu 87), Among some races partial tonsure is a 
tribal mark, as, for example, the occipital tonsure 
of the Philippine A‘tas. 

The primitive Christian tonsure was votive, and 
was falsely pune to have been invented hy St. 
Peter (Greg. Tour. de gloria Martyr. i. 28), but 
really dates from the Sthecent. The Petrine or Rom. 
crown-tonsure represented the crown of thorns 
(Raban. i. 3). he Eastern or Pauline tonsure 
was total shaving or close cropping of the head, 
and was derived from Egypt. The Celtic or 
Johannine tonsure, which was a shaving of the 
front of the head in front of the ears and vertex, 
existed in Spain, where it was forbidden by the 
4th Council of Toledo (Canon xli.); it was also 

ractised in Celtic Britain (Gildas, Xpist. ii.), 
fecal and Scotland (Bede, Hist. Eccl. iv. 1, v. 2), 
as well as among the Saxons (Apollinaris Sidonius, 
Epist. ad Lamprid. viii. 9). It was probably the 
survival of a pre-Christian badge of servitude, as 
the word Maol, ‘ bald-headed,’ for servant existed 
in pre-Christian times, asin the names Maoldnin 
and Maoldarach, Lucat-Maol was a heathen 
antagonist of St. Patrick. Tonsure of women 
was, in the judgment of St. Paul, shameful 
(1 Co 115), a the early Church decided at the 
Council of Gangra that if a woman polled her head 
she should be excommunicated (Socrates, ///: iii. 
42). Sce BARBER, HAIR, SHAVING. 

A. MACAUISTER. 

BALM (“y zori, “y¥ zéri; LAX pyrlyn; resine), 
—It is impossible to determine, on philological 
grounds, the substance intended by zdri; and as 
the ancient translations do not ayree on tho sig- 
nification of the word, it must remain uncertain. 
The substances with which it is mentioned (Cn 
37%, cf. 43") make it probable that it was an 
aromatic gum or spice. I[f the substance alluded 
to by Jeremiah (877 4611 518) be the same, powerful 
medicinal virtues were attributed to it. It was 
clearly an article of commerce in Gilead, dealt in 
by Judah and Israel (Ezk 27"), No mention is 
made of a balm tree as growing in Gilead. It is 
not certain from the expressions, ‘Is there no balm 
in Gilead?’ and ‘Go up into Gilead and take 
balm,’ that the substance was produced there, any 
more than from the expression that ‘Judah and 
the land of Isracl, they were thy merchants, they 
traded in balm,’ implies that it was produced in 
their country. Citend was an indefinite geo- 
graphical expression for the district stretching 
castward from the Jordan to the Euphrates and 
an unknown extent southward. A portion of the 
commerce of Arabia passed through it, and spices 
and balms and incense formed an important part 
of the wares carried by the Ishmaelites through this 
territory. Whether the snbstance was produced 
in it or not, Gilead would seem to have been an 
entrepot for it, This is all we know from Serip- 
ture as to the substance or substances intended. 
Any attempt to identify them must be conjectural, 
eed he who hazards a guess will be largely in- 
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fluenced by his orien as to whether balm was a 
product of Gilead or an article of commerce there 
and in Pal. If we assume that it was a product of 
Gilead, we have no known tree in that region 
which produces a medicinal aromatic gum or 
spice. Jfastich has been supposed by some to be 
ite substance. The tree which produces it, how- 
ever, although abundant along the coast and lower 
mountains of W. Pal., has not heen reported E. 
of the Jordan. The author searched for it in the 
forests of Gilead and Bashan without finding it. 
Moreover, the Ishmaclites (Gn 37%) brought it, 
with Arabian gums and spices, through Gilead to 
Dothan on their way to Exypt. Mastich is, and 
always has been, a leading product of Chios and 
other islands of the -Kgean Sea, and was certainly 
nota product of Arabia. Pliny (Nat. Hist. xii. 36), 
indeed, speaks of a mastich produced in India and 
Arabia, but it was produced bya ‘prickly shrub,’ and 
therefore cannot be the gum from Pistacia Lentiscus, 
L. In other places he calls the true mastich resin of 
lentisk (xxiv. 22. 28). Heattributes to it a long list 
of virtues, principally astringent and detergent. 

Mecca balsam, the product. of Balsamodendron 
Gileadense, Kth., and B. Opobalsamum, Kth., has 
the weight of tradition in its favour. Jos. (Ant. 
VIII. vi. 6) says that the Jews believe that the queen 
of Sheba, who doubtless had botanical gardens in 
many places, gave Solomon a root of it; and we 
have evidence that it was cultivated in the lower 
Jordan Valley. Tristram says, ‘From Jericho 
Cleopatra obtained plants for her gardens at 
Helhopolis ; an imperial guard was placed over the 
gardens, and twice was the balm tree exhibited in 
ped in the streets of Rome.’ It has, however, 
now disappeared. The product of these trees is 
kuown in Arabic by the name of balasan, from 
which BddAvauorv, balsamum, balsam, and balm are 
probab y derived. The da/asdn tree is defined by 
the Arab, lexicographers as ‘a certain kind of tree 
or shrub, resembling the camphire (Lenna), having 
many leaves, inclining to white, in odour resem- 
bling the ruc, the berry of which has an oil which 
is more potent than the berry, as the berry is than 
the weed? Avicenna speaks of its properties and 
virtues at Jength, and quotes Dioscorides to the 
effect that the tree ‘grows only in the country of the 
Jews, whichis Palestine, in the Ghor.’ He probably 
alludes to the plantations in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho, but is mistaken in supposing that this was 
the only or the principal station for the tree. That 
Avicenna does not confound it with the mastich is 
clear from the fact that he presently says that 
‘some prefer to inix this unguent (eum) with other 
unguents (gums), as unguent of the green berry, 
and unguent of camphire (enna), and unguent 
(gum) of the inastich tree.’ Balm of Gilead was 
formerly much used even in Europe, but it has now 
passed out of the pharmacopcias. 

The monks of Jericho have adopted the zakkim, 
Balanites cegyptiaca, Del., as the Balm of Gilead. 
They prepare an oily gum from the fruit of this 
ier which is sold in tin eases to travellers as 
the Balin of Gilead. It is said also to be beneficial 
in the treatinent of wounds and sores. 

G. EE. Post, 

BALNUUS (A Béddvovos, B Badvois), 1 Es 931,— 
BINNUI in Ezr 10°, which see, 


BALSAM.—See BALM. 


BALTASAR (PaoAracdp), the Greek form of Bel- 
shazzar in Dn 6 ete., Bar 1)-!2, and also of Belte- 
shuzzar, Dn 4, ete. Clearly, the names are confused 
in ignorance ; for while Vay. renders both names 

romiscuously by Baltassar, Syr. renders both by 
litshatsar. Codex A in Dn presents Bapracdp. 
J.'T. MARSHALL. 


BAND 


BAMAH (Ezk 20”) is the Heb. name for ‘ High 
Place’ (wh. see), and is retained by the EV in the 
second half of this verse on account of the 
etymology given in the first half. It is obviously 
a contemptuous derivation that the prophct means 
to suggest ; but the precise point of it cannot be 
clearly ascertained. The word is resolved into its 
syllables, and these appear to be identified re- 
spectively with two words meaning ‘come’ and 
‘what’; thus: ‘What (MAH) is the Ba-mah where- 
unto ye come (BA)?’ Ewald and others have 
supposed that the verb ‘come’ (or ‘ enter’) is used 
in an obscene sense, with an allusion to the immoral 
practices associated with the worship at these 
sanctuaries (cf. Am 27, Hos 4"); but this view, 
even if adopted, does not remove the obscurity 
of the verse. A parallel may be found in the 
derivation of the word for ‘manna’ in Iéx 16% (sce 
RV). J, SKINNER, 


BAMOTH (nin3), Nu 21%, a station in the 
journey from the Arnon to the Jordan, probably the 
sume as BAMOTH-BRAAL, Nu 224! RVim (‘the high 
paces of Baal’ AV, RV), to which Balak brought. 
jalaam. Bamoth-baal is mentioned in the list of 
cities belonging to Renben (Jos 13!7) along with 
Reth-baal-meon, and both being seats of Baal- 
worship they may be included in ‘the high places’ 
of Is 15°; but the reference here is doubtful (ef. 
Dillmann’s note on the verse in his /sriah). noa na, 
mentioned on the Moabite Stone, 1. 27, as restored 
by Mesha, may be the same as Bamoth. For its 
position see Exopus, Rous or, 

A. ‘Tl’. CHAPMAN. 

BAN (A Bd», B Baevdv), 1 Es 5°7.—The head of a 
family which could not trace their descent from 
Isrnel at the return under Zerub. The passage is 
corrupt. The corresp. name in the lists of Ezr 2! 
Neh 7° is Tobiah; but in both of the can. books 
some MSS of the LXX insert a name vlot Boud, 
of which Ban may be the equivalent. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BANAIAS (Bavalas) 1 Ks 98=BENAIAH Ezr 10%, 


BAND. -Three words of different origin and 
meaning but the same spelling are all found in 
AV. 1. Band=anything that binds, whether for 
confinement or for strenythening. The Heb. 
words are (a) nay ‘dbhéth, something twisted or 
twined. Job 39 ‘Canst thon bind the unicorn 
(RV ‘wild-ox’) with his band?’ Ilos 114 ‘I drew 
them with cords of a man, with bands of love’; so 
Ezk 3° 48; but tr? ‘cords’ Jg 15 14) Py 23 1197 
1204) It is the word tr? ‘wreathen (work)’ in 
Hix 28) 22. 24. 25 3915. 17. 18) (5) ox ‘égiir (rox 'Esdr, 
Dn 4% 3, Ke 7%), anything that will bind‘ 
whether a flaxen rope or an iron fetter. Jg 154 
‘his (Samson’s flaxen) bands dropped from off his 
hands’; Dn 4° ‘a band of iron and brass,’ so 
Dn 475, Ee 75 (ec) 530 hebhel, a rope or cord, not 
for binding (though Ezk 27%, Job 411, Est 1) so 
much as for use on buard ship (Is 332"), for fasten- 
ing tents (Is 33”), and especially for measuring, a 
measuring-line (2 8 8?#r, Ps 785 ete.). In AV 
hebhel is tr* ‘bands’ only in Ps 119% ‘the bands of 
the wicked have robbed me’ (where ‘ bands’ no 
doubt=‘ troops,’ by mistrans®; RV ‘The cords of 
the wicked have wrapped me round’); and Zee 
11” 4, the name of one of the two staves, ‘ Bands,’ 
representing the brotherhood between Judah and 
Israel, the other, ‘Beauty,’ representing the 
covenant made with all the people. (d) ay\o métah,- 
the pole or chief part of the yoke that binds the 
oxen together. In AV only Lv 268, Ezk 347? 
(RV ‘bars'). (e) agp hargubbah only in plu. = 
bonds, Is 58° ‘to louse the bands (RV ‘ bonds’) of 
wickedness’; or pains, Ps 734 ‘there are no bands 
in their death.’ (f) 12 mogér, properly some- 
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thing for chastising, hence a bond for curbing, 
Job 395 ‘who hath loosed the bands of the wild 
ass’?’, Ps 28 ‘Let us break their bands asunder,’ 
1074, Is 28% 527, Jer 2, In all these passages 
Amer. RV gives ‘bonds,’ but Eng. RV _ retains 
‘bands,’ and even turns ‘bonds’ into ‘bands’ in 
Jer 55 272 308, where this is the Heb. word. 
(9) apwin méshcékhah, a rope to draw with, only Job 
38°! ‘or loose the bands of Orion ?’ 

The Greek words are (a) decuds, something that 
binds, Lk 8”, Ac 16% 229; (5) cuvdecuds, some- 
thing thut binds closely, Col 2! ‘all the body, 
being supplied and knit together through the 
joints afd bands’; and (c) feuxrnpla, that which 
yokes, only in Ac 27 the fastening of the rudder. 

In all these places ‘bond’ would be used in mod. 
English; and ‘bond’ is quite frequent in AV as 
tr® of some of those words, esp. dexjds. 

2. Band=a flat strip, a ribbon. (In this sense 
b. is from French bande ; but as the strip or strap 
would be used for binding, it came to be identified 
with 1, Both come originally from bindun ‘to 
bind’). (a) asy sdphdh, ‘a lip, tr? ‘band’ only in 
Ix 39% ‘there was a hole in the midst of the 
robe. .. with a band (RV ‘ binding’) round about 
the hole.’ See also HEADBAND (Is 3” only), and 
SWADPLINGBAND (Job 389 only). RV gives ‘band’ 
for ‘yirdle,’ ayn késhebh, in Ex 28% 37 3 298 
395- % 21, Ly 87, (b) xdods, a dog’s collar, then any 
collar or chain for the neck (frequent in LAX, as 
m 41° “[Pharaoh] put a gold chain about his 
(Joseph’s] neck,’ 1 K 124 ‘Thy father made our 
yoke grievous’). xAods is tr? ‘band’ Sir 6% ‘her 
binds are purple lace.’ 

3. Band = troop, conipany. (Its origin is difficult 
to trace. Du Cange says that the company of 
soldiers formed by Alfonso of Castile was called a 
banda, from the red banda or ribbon worn by 
them as a sash; but Littré gives late Lat. bandum 
‘banner’ as the original.) The Heb. words so tr‘ 
are (v) "Ix dgaph, only plu. and only in Ezk 124 
1721 Bysvis. 8. 23 304, RV. keeps ‘ bands’ in 12)4 17?!, 
but vives ‘hordes’ in the other passages. The 
word means originally the wing of an army, Assyr. 
agappu, (b) wa gédhudh, from Red to penetrate, so 
a band invading a country. Tr? *band’ in 25 4?, 
ji 0 Nenad ce Al Ml ce cl 
2 Ch 22!, KV retains, except 1 K 11% ‘ troop.’ 
(c) Sn haywl=strength, a strong army, a force; 
tr’ ‘band’ only 1 g 10°6 (‘a b. of men,’ RV ‘the 
host’) and Ezr 8% (‘a b. of soldiers,’ so RV). 
(a) yh hézéz (pep. of [pyn] to divide, hence divided 
into companies. Only Pr 30% ‘The locusts have 
no king, yet go they forth all of them by bands.’ 
(e) Aan mahdneh, the ordinary word for a ‘camp.’ 
Only Gn 327 ‘Jacob . . . divided the people... 
into two bands’ (RV ‘companies’), and 32!° ‘and 
now I am become two bands’ (RV ‘ companies’). 
(J) dks ré’sh=*‘ head,’ only 1 Ch 122 (RV ‘heads’) 
and Job 1” ‘The Chaldeans made out three 
bands’ (so RV). The only Gr. word is cwetpa, which 
was the usual equivalent of the Lat. cohors, a co- 
hort, which when complete consisted of 600 regular 
soldiers, being the tenth part of a legion. Cohorts, 
like regiments, had their distinguishing names, 
of which we find the ‘Italian,’ Ac 10}, and the 
‘Augustan,’ 27}. In Jn 18* 4 the ‘band’ would 
not consist of a whole cohort, so that oetpa must 
have had some elasticity of usage ; cf. 2 Mac 8%, 

‘Band’ as an intrans. verb occurs Ac 23)? ‘the 
Jews banded together’ (rovjoavres cverpopiv, mak- 
ing a conspiracy ; the word is used of the riotous 
assembly in Ephesus, Ac 19”). J. HASTINGS. 


BANI (‘}33).—1. A Gadite, one of David’s heroes 
(2S 23%), 92,3, 4. Levites (1 Ch 6%, Neh 3!", cf. 87 
(=Binnul of Ezr 88 and Neh 10°)). 8 A Judahite 
(1 Ch 9). 6, Ilead of a family of returning exiles 
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(E2r 2! =[Binnui of Neh 7!) 10%, Neh lot), 7, 
One of those who had inarried foreign wives (zr 
lu), ‘The utinost uncertainty prevails as to the 
number of occurrences of the name B. owing to the 
confusion between it and similar nuimes. See 
BINNUIL. J. A. SELBIE, 


BANIAS (B Bands, A Bavl, AV Banid), 1 Es 8", 
—Ancestor of Salimoth, who returned with Ezra 
from captivity. ‘The name does not appear in the 
varallel list Ezr 8!, having prob. dropped out from 
its resemblance to the preceding wel ‘sons? (12). 

WH. Sir. J. THACKERAY. 

BANISHMENT. — See Crimks AND PuNISH- 

MENTS. 


BANK.—-1. A raised earthwork from which to 
storm a city, 25 205 ‘they cast up a b. avainst 
the city’ (abso sélélah, from 5$9 to raise up, RV 
‘mount’), so 2 K 19°, Is 37°35 (Amer. RV ‘inound’). 


The RV has changed ‘thine enemics shall cast a trench about 
thee,’ Lk 194, into ‘thine enemics shall cast up a bank about 
thee,’ although the Kevisers did not read sapsuBSadrotouw with 
L marg., T, WH; but aceepted ripizsadrovow of TR. On the 
reading see Plumimer’s Lacke. 

This meaning, now obsol., is nearer the original 
sense of ‘bank’ than the next, but the oldest of 
all is seen in Ca 5% RV ‘banks of sweet herbs.’ 
2. The margin of a river, Heb. (v7) ay sdphah, 
‘lip,’ Gn 41’, Dt 4%, Jos 12? 13% 382 K 2") Kzk 
477 12) Dn 12%is (RV gives ‘brink’ at Gn 4127, Dn 
125 5) ‘edge’ in Dt 4%, Jos 127 137 4 leaving the 
rest unchanged, and turning ‘brink’ Into ‘bank’ 
in Ezk 478), (6) aa gddhah, perhaps meaning ‘cut 
away,’ Jos 3% 4 Is 87, always of banks over- 


fluwed. (c) ax (ace. to kethibh, keré 33) gidhyah, 
only 1 Ch 12, also of banks overflowed. 3. The 


table of & money-changer or money-dealer; then 
his office or shop. It occurs only, Lk 19% (Gr. 
rpdreta, the ordinary word fora table). RV gives 
bankers for ‘exchangers’ in Mt 25% (Gr. rpame- 
flrns [-elrns T, WH1)). J. HASTINGS. 


BANNAS (Bdvvos, AV Banuas), 1 Es 5%,—A name 
oceurring among the Levites who returned with 
Zerub. ‘The names Bannas and Sudias answer to 
Bene-Hodaviah in Ezr 2”, of which they are per- 
haps s corruption. The corresponding words in 
Neh 10° are ‘Shebaniah, Hodiah’ (Zafavla, ‘Q6oud) 

I. St. J, THACKERAY. 

BANNEAS (Bovvalas, AV Baanias), 1 Ex 9% = 

BENAIAH (Ezr 10%), which see, 


BANNER, ENSIGN, STANDARD.—1. 532 degel, 
“banner, standard.’ This was to be used to mark 
the separate place of each tribe in the camp in the 
wilderness (Nu 2%). The Shulammite in her beauty, 
which overcomes the beholder, is compared (Ca 
6* 1°) to forces encamped (or possibly, marching) in 
order under banners (mbi2 kannidgilcth). A 
degel is properly ‘that which is meant to be seen’ ; 
dagdlu in Assyrian being the common word for 
‘to see.’ 

2. 03 nés, ‘ensign,’ possibly means either that 
which shines (00)=ys3) or that which ws lifted up 
(D03= x3). The brazen serpent was put upon a 
nés (Nu 21°), ¢@.e. possibly upon the degel of one 
of the tribes. The common use made of the nés 
was to set it upon some high hill as a signal to 
assemble (Is 11° and 13?). 

In Is 108 (‘ They, t.e. the Assyrians, shall be as 
when a standard-bearer, nés’s, fainteth’) nearly 
all modern authorities (not RV text) render, ‘As 
when a sick man pineth away.’ The old saa 
is, however, defensible, if we may supply the wor 
‘heart’; 003 25 oops, ‘as when the heart of a 
standard - bearer fainteth.’ Again in Is 59% 
(‘When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the 
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Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against 


him’) modern scholars allow no reference to a 
standard. Yet the rendering ‘the Spirit of the 
Lord raiseth « standard against him’ may be 
defended by Is 11”, 

On the Assyrian reliefs, standards are shown 
carried into battle borne on the chariots of the 
Assyrians. One such standard (of which a pood 
engraving is given in Madaine Rayozin’s Assyria, 
p. 202) has the device of an archer, probably the 
god Asshur, standing above two bulls. The fact 
that an ensign might thus be « religious symbol 

ives point to Is 11 ‘(J”’] shall set up an ensign 
or the nations.’ 

The Roman standards also, since they bore the 
image of the emperor, had a religious character, 
owing to the worship paid to the emperors. ‘The 
Jews regarded them as idols (Jos. Ant. XVI. ui. 1), 
and the Roman soldiers, on one occasion at least, 
sacrificed to them (Jos. War, VI. vi. 1: Kouloayres 
Tas onpalas els rd lepdy Kal Oduevor THs dvarodsK7)s 
wudns Avrixpus €Ovcav adrais atréi). This sacrifice 
was offered in honour of Titus, the emperor’s son, 
after the capture of the temple. 

W. I. BARNES, 

BANNUS (Rapvovs), 1 Ks 9, —Either BANI or 
BINNUI in Ezr 10%, (See these uames. ) 


BANQUET.—In the 17th cent. and earlier, b. 
frequently significd, not the general feast, but the 
wine that came after; not cating and drinking, 
but drinking only. 

‘Bring in the banquet quickly ; wine enough 


Cleopatra's health to drink.’ 
Shaks. Ant. and Cleop. 1. ii. 11. 


*We'll dine in the great room, but let the mupic 
And banquet be prepared here.’ 
Massinger, Unnat. Comb. iii. 1. 


This is the meaning of b. wherever it occurs in 
AV. The Heb. and Gr. words are—1. angin mishtech, 
‘a drinkiny,’ from any ‘to drink’ (st 54 § 6 8 12.18 
G14727-8 Dn 5M), 2. any shdthah, Est 7} ‘So the 
king and Human eame to b.’ (lit. ‘to drink’). 
3. yayin, ‘wine,’ Ca 24 ‘He brought me to 
the banqueting house’ (lit. ‘house of wine’). 
4. cuprooov= ‘drinking toyether,’ Sir 325 49! “a b. 
of wine’; 1 Mac 16), 2 Mac 2”, §. awéros, ‘drink- 
ing? [Jth 12”), 1 Mac 16%, 1 P 4® ‘banquetinys’ 
(RV ‘carousings’), 

The only possible exceptions are Job 41° ‘Shall 
the SOUND muke a b. of him?’ (RV ‘make 
traffic of hin,’ Heb. 97 kdrak ‘to bargain’; and 
Am 6 ‘the b. (RV ‘revelry’) of them that 
stretched themselves’ (Ileb. 5j)12 smirzéuh, from 
root = to scream, ‘here used of yells of joy ’— 
Orelli), But in these passages also, Tees b. 
is not the best tr., its meaning was no doubt the 
same. See LEAST. J. LLASTINGS. 


BAPTISM— 

lL. Terminoroey. 
(r) Tu the LXX, 
()) In the NT. 

Ml. OT Types, 
(a) The Cloud and the Sea (St. Paul) 
(¥) The Deluge (St. Peter). 
(c) Other Ty pes (Patristic). 

HL. PaktiaL ANTICLPATIONS, 

(a) Proselyte Buptism, 
(L) John's Baptisin, 


IV. Tue Tiistory or Citristian Baptism. 
(7) The fnstitutfon, 
(b) The Reetpieuts, 
(’) The Minister, 
(dd) The Rite. 


V. Tie Docrkine or Curistian Baptiam. 

I. TERMINOLOGY.—(a) In the LVN thesimple 
verb Bdarew 1s frequent in the sense of ‘dip’ (Ex 
1274, Ly 4% 27 99 145 1% © ete.) or Simmerse’ (Job 91). 
The intensive fawrifew occurs four times: twice 
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literally, of Naaman dipping in the Jordan (2 K 5!) 
and of Judith bathing (127); once metaphorically, 
n avoula we Bamrife. (Is 214); and once of cere- 
monial washing after pollution, Bamrifopevos od 
vexpou (Sir 31 [34]*) The usual verb for cere- 
monial washing is AoverGac (Liv 1489 155-10. 18. 16-2 
164 4-4 ete.), the middje voice being used because 
the unclean person performed this cleansing for 
himself. The active is used of Moses washing 
Aaron and his sons before they exercised their 
ministry (Ex 29* 40%, Ly 8°), and of the Lord 
washing Jerus, (Iizk 164). But Sarrifew is never 
used in the LX.X of any initiatory rite. 

Of the two cognate substantives Bamrriopés and 
Bdrrioua, neither is found in the LXNX; while 
AvuTpov occurs thrice (Ca 4? 6%, Sir 31 [84}*). 

(0) In the NT’ the use of Bdrrew is the same 
as in the LXX (Lk 16%, Jn 13%, and perhaps 
Rev 19%, where the reading is very uncertain); 
but the use of Bawrifer undervoes a preat change. 
As in Sir 31%, it is used of ceremonial purifi- 
cation (Lk 11%, and perhaps Mk 74, where the 
reading is again uncertain); and, as in Is 214, it 
is used metaphorically, viz. by Christ of His sutter- 
ings (Mk 10%, Lk 12°°), But, with these few 
exceptions, Bamrlfw always refers to washing for a 
relivious purpose, the administration of the sacred 
rite of aaton ‘ baptizing’ in the technical sense ; 
and in this sense Aovw is nut used. It is plain from 
Lk 118 that in itself Samri{w does not necessarily 
mean immersion, as Calvin (/nst. iv. 15. 19) and 
others assert. This is its usual meaning, however ; 
Polybius uses it of sinking ships (1. 51. 6, xvi. 6. 2). 
We find famrlfer used Poth absolutely (Mk 14, 
In 1% 26 322. 2. 28 42 ete.) and with an ace. (Jn 4, 
Ac 8®, ] Co 13* 36), and very often in the passive 
(ATG 3318 NK 1G" Lk-34, Ac 2 ete.),- ‘Tho 
verb is sometimes followed by a preposition, indi- 
eating either the element into att (els rov "Topddvny, 
Mk 19) or in which (éy r@ "Topédvn, Mk 1°; év BSare, 
Mt 34, Jn 1° %) the immersion takes place; or the 
end or issue of it (els werdvoray, Mt 345 els Apeow 
apapriay, Ac 2°; els 7d bvoud twos, Mt 28", Ac 8!8 19°), 

Of the substantives, both Samrioyds and farriopne 
are found; and the distinction commonly drawn 
between them as to NT usave is probably correct ; 
but there are not enough imstaneces for a secure 
induetion, From Mk 7* and Ue 9” we infer 
that Bawriopds usually meant lustration or cere- 
inonial washing. Lo 64, with Eph 4 and 1 P 
37, would indieate that Bdmwricowa was reserved for 
baptism proper. But in lle 6? Barriopuay probably 
includes Christian baptism, and in Col 2" .the 
more difficult reading Barring claims attention. 
Jos. uses Samricwos to designate John’s baptisin, 
sad Samrrits of the performance of the rite (And. 
Vine ve 2) 

The Latin VSS and Fathers make no dis- 
tinction between baptisms and bantisma. The 
Vulg. has baptismus punitentie (Mic 14, Lk 33, 
Ac 13% 194), baptisma Joannis (Ac 17), untwn 
baptisma (Eph 4°), and even baptismata calicum 
(Mik 7*), a buplismatum doctrine (Ife 67). A 
neut. nom. baptismum is found in the best MSS 
of the Vuly., Mt 21%, and in various other 
massaves in representatives of the Old Latin, eg. 

Tk 10° (av) In Lk 204 we have dupteusmiwn 
(f Vulg.), baptismus (c ad), baptisma (e). See 
Rinsch, Jtala und Vulgata, p. 270. Cyprian some- 
times uses both daptisma und baptismus in the 
same passage Without change of meaning, eg. Lp. 
Ixxiv. 11; comp. Jp, Ixix. 2, Ixx. 2, ete. Twice 
in NT Aovzpoy is used of baptism: A. rod Bdaros 
(Eph 5%), A. wadtyyeveotas (‘Tit 35); and the word 
occurs in no other connexion. It and its equivalent 
lavacrum soon became technical terms in this sense 
(Just. Mart. Apol. i. 61.79; Cypr. De Hab. Virg. 
2,23; De Lapsis, 24, ete.). 
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Il. OT TyrEes.—We have apostolic authority 


for finding two types of Cliristian baptism in OT 
history, but in neither case are the details of the 
type quite certain. 

St. Paul takes the Israelites being under the cloud 
and passing through the sea as an Image of baptism 
(1 Co 104); where being under the cloud points 
to submersion, while passing through the sea may 
signify emersion; or (less well) the cloud may 
typify the spiritual element in baptism, and the sea 
the material element. 

Still more expressly St. Peter makes the saving of 
a few persons through water at the Flood a figure 
of the Christian rite (1 P 3%“); where the water 
which purged the earth of its wicked inhabitants 
by floating the Ark saved its inmates. Luther 
almost inverts this, when he remarks that ‘ baptism 
isa greater deluve than that described by Moses, 
since more are baptized than were drowned by the 
Deluge.’ 

Beyond these two we need not go. But patristic 
writers find baptism typilicd in a variety of things, 
some of which are remote enough, eg. not only 
in the passage of the Jordan (Jos 37) and the 
cleansing of Naaman (2 K 54), but in the river of 
Paradise, the well revealed to Hagar, the water 
from the rock, the water poured upon Elijah’s 
offering, etc. etc. ‘Tertullian asserts that the 
primeval water ‘brought forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life’ (Gn 1”), in order 
that there should be no difficulty in believing that 
baptismal waters can give life (De Bap. iii.). In 
a like spirit prophecies respecting Christian baptism 
were found anh great freedom, not only in Zech- 
ariah’s fountain... ‘for sin and for uncleanness’ 
(131), in Isaiah’s promise that sins red as scarlet 
shall be white as snow (18), and in Mzekiel’s, ‘I 
will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean... . A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you’ (36%), but 
even in the hart panting after the water brooks 
(Ps 42!), and in the waters breaking out in the 
desert (Is 35%). 

Without presuming to determine anything re- 
specting intended types and prophecies, we may 
safely suy that those washings which were required 
by the Mosaic Law as a means of entering or re- 
entering the eongregation, especially in its closer 
relations with J”, had considerable analogy with 
Christian baptism. But that is a very different 
thing from Cyprian’s sweeping assertion, Quwotv- 
escunque aqua sola in scripturts sanctis nominatur, 
bantisma predicatur (dip. 1xiil. 8); and this he applies 
not only to OT (Is 438-2! 4871), but to NT (Jn 41-34 
37-89 Mt 58), , 

Tif, PAkriIAL ANTICIPATIONS.—When we ap- 
proach the history of baptism as a rite of religious 
initiation, we are confronted with the question, 
Where does the history begin? We may set aside 
heathen baptisms as having no historic connexion 
with the subject, except so far as ceremonial ablu- 
tions may be common to the human race. But a 
baptism which prevailed in Iccland and some parts 
of Nay is worth mentioning as a partial parallel. 
The father decided whether an infant was to be 
nurtured or exposed. If he wished to preserve it, 
water was poured over it and a name given to it; 
and to Kill it after this ceremony of admission to 
the community was murder. After the introduc- 
tion of Christianity (c. A.D. 1000) this baptism still 
continued for some time side by side with Christian 
baptism. Omitting pagan lustrations, we have 
three conspicuous examples of the rite, all originat- 
ing in the same part of the world: proselyte 
baptism, John’s baptism, and Christian partis 
Which of these three is chronologically the first, 
and therefore the possible suggester of one or 
both of the others? This question was very 
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hotly debated in the first half of the Isth cent. 


on controversial grounds, to find arguments for or 
avast infant baptisin and sacramental doctrine. 
In the 19th cent. the question has been examined 
with less heat, and of late has dropped out of 
notice. The monograph of Schneckenburger, Ueber 
dus Alter der gudischen Proselytentaufe, Berlin, 
1829, is still quoted as the leading authority on the 
subject. Massecheth Gervm, the Talinudic authority 
on proselytes, or Septem Libri Talmudict parvi 
Hierosolymitani, was published by Kirchhein, 
Frankfurt a/M. 1851. 

(a) Proselyte Buptism.—According to the teaching 
of later Judaism, a stranger who desired to becoine 
a Proselyte of the Covenant, or of Righteousness, 
a4.e. in the fullest sense an Isr., must be circumcised 
and baptized, and then offer a sacrifice; circum- 
cision alone was not enough. Three of those who 
had instructed the stranver in the Law became his 
‘fathers’ or sponsors, and took him to a pool, in 
which he stood up to his neck in water, while the 
great commandments of the Law were recited to 
him. These he promised to keep. hen a benedic- 
tion was pronounced, and he saan beneath the 
water, taking care to be entirely submerged. In the 
case of women, baptism and sacrifice were the things 
required to admit them tothe full privileges of Isracl. 
But for both male and female proselytes sacrifice 
was abolished after the destruction of the temple. 

That this baptism of proselytes is not an original 
feature in Judaism is manifest. The Rabbis indeed 
found a trace of it in Jacob’s command to his house- 
hold, ‘Put away the strange gods that are amony 
you, and purify yourselves, and change your a 
ments’? (Gn 35%); and even in God’s command to 
Moses, ‘Go unto the people, and sanctify them 
to-day and to-morrow, and let them a their 
varments’ (Ex 19'%), where the people to be sancti- 
fied are certainly all Jews. When ‘the daupliter 
of Pharaoh came down to bathe at the river’ 


safely assert that there is no teablun aranroely ce 


allusion to it in the Mishna. None of the early 
Christian writers seem to know anything about it; 
and this is specially notable in the case of those 
who have discussed Judaisim, or baptism, or both, 
e.g. Barnabas, Justin Martyr, and Tertullian. Let 
us adiit that the Fourth Book of the Scylline 
Oracles is of Jewish orivin, and that the line, é» 
worapois Novcage Sov Sévas devaoise (164), refers to 
proselyte baptism; and that Arrian refers to it 
also, when he says of one who is a heathen, 87av de 
dvaddByn 7d wdOos BeBapudvov tore xal €orl Tw bye 
kal kaXeirat "lovdatos (Diss. L’pict. ii. 9); and that 
the reading of the Ethiopic VS of Mt 23 ‘ye 
compass sea and land to baptize one proselyte,’ 
is beyond question. Nevertheless, these three 
authorities do not bring us much (if at all) earlier 
than the 2nd cent.; and that at that time 
prea ae were baptized on their admission to 

udaism, is not in dispute. What is wanted is 
direct evidence that before Jolin the Baptist made 
so remarkable a use of the rite, it was the custom 
to make all proselytes submit to baptism; and such 
evidence is not forthcoming. 

Nevertheless, the fact is not really doubtful. It 
is not credible that the baptizing of proselytcs was 
instituted and made essential for their admission 
to Judaism at a period subsequent to the institution 
of Christian baptism ; and ae supposition that it 
was borrowed from the rite enjoined by Christ is 
monstrous. From the infancy of Christianity the 
hostility of the synagogue to the Church was such, 
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that the mere fact that baptism was universally 
known as the rite by which Gentiles were adinitted 
to the Christian community, would have made it 
impossible for Jews to accept it as the rite for 
admitting Gentiles to the Jewish community. 
Against a consideration of this kind the silence 
of Scripture and of Josephus and Philo is of little 
weight; it is one more instance of the danger of 
the argument from silence. No passave has been 
pointed out in either Josephus or Philo in which it 
would have been necessary, or even natural, to 
mention proselyte baptism; and the same may be 
said of Scripture. 1e subject is not mentioned, 
because there was no need to mention it. In the 
Mishna it is stated that the school of Shammai 
allowed a Gentile who was circumcised on the eve 
of the Passover to wash and partake of the paschal 
lamb, while the school of litlel did not; and this 
points to the washing of prosclytes as a customary 
accompaniment of circumcision. But what may be 
regarded as conclusive is, that the baptizing of 
roselytes would follow of necessity from the regu- 
ations which required a Jew _to bathe in order 
to recover Levitical purity (Lv 11-15, Nu 19). 
Judeus quotidie lavat, qua quotidie inquinatur, 
says Tertullian (De Bapt. xv.); and again, Omnibus 
licet membris lavet quotidie Israel, nunquam tamen 
mundus est (De Orat. xiv.). If the mere possibility 
of contact with pollution requires such purification, 
how much more would one who had vel in heathen 
pollution require a complete purification before he 
was admitted to full membership in the ITouse of 
Isracl. Moreover, it should be noted that the 
authorities quoted above—the Sibylline Oracles, 
Arrian, and the Ethiopic VS—all mention baptism 
as the sign of change, and say nothing about 
circumcision. The reason for which possibly is, 
that, after the abolition of the sacrifices, baptism 
was the only rite which was applicable to both 
sexes; and the large majority of proselytes were 
women (Kraus, fine. d. Christ. Alterth. ii. p. 823). 
Every Gentile, whether man or woman, who became 
a Jew, was purified from heathen pollution by 
iinmersion. 

About the other hypothesis there is no difficulty. 
Assume that baptism for prosclytes was a well- 
established custom when Jona began to preach, 
and we have an obvious reason why John adopted 
the rite. Not that this was his only reason; but 
that, so far as the custom was of any influence, it 
was & recommendation and not an objection. And 
the same argument applies to Christian baptism, 
which becomes more, and not less, intelligible 
when we consider that it was preceded by baptism 
for proselytes and the baptism of John. 

Litenaturs.—For the abundant litcrature on the subject, and 
for referonces to the Talm., see Edershcim, Life and Times of the 
Messiah, ii. App. xii.; Schttrer, /JP u. ji. § 81, p. 819; Herzog, 
RE xii. p. 250, 1st ed. ; loss full in 2nd ed. p. 300. 

(0) The Baptism of John.—Although there is no 
doubt that baptism was a Jewish rite of initiation 
before John began to preach, yet the history of 
baptism, so far as direct evidence is concerned, 
begins with him. That he who derived his title 
from it (6 Barrifwv, Mk 64%; 6 Barrioris, Mt 3}, 
Mk 8", Lk 7, Jos. Ant. XVIII. v. 2) made use of 
the rite in preparing Isracl for the kingdom of God, 
is an historical fact beyond dispute. And we need 
not doubt that in using it he was influenced by the 
levitical purifications enjoined by the Law and by 
the baptism of proselytes. But his baptism was 
different from both. It is evident that, if it had 
not had special characteristics, he would not have 
received a special name, and his right to administer 
it would not have been challenyed. His baptism 
differed from the washings prescribed by the Law 
in these three respects—(1) They were acts of 
lustration, restoring a man to his normal condition; 


his was an act of preparation, leading a man to an 
entirely new condition. (2) The man levitically 
unclean baptized himself, like Naaman in the 
Jordan; the penitents who came to John were 
baptized by him. (3) The legal washings merely 
cleansed from levitical uncleanness; his was a 
symbol and seal of moral purification. The moral 
preparation required by John is pvinted out in the 
TH Wuxis Sixacocuvy mpoexxexabapuerys of Jos. (Ant. 
XVIII v. 2) as plainly as in the Bdrricua peravolas 
of Scripture (Mk 1‘, Lk 3%). The spirit of repent- 
ance was assumed with a view to remission of 
sins. 

John’s baptism differed from proselyte baptism 
in being administered to Jews. ‘The meaning of 
the challenge, ‘Why then baptizest thou?’ (Jn 
1%) seems to be, ‘What right hast thou, who art 
neither the Messiah nor the Prophet, to treat 
Israelites as if they were proselytes? Jews are 
fit for the Messianic kingdom without any such 
purification.’ 

And while John’s baptism differed from these 
Jewish rites on the one hand, so it differed from 
Christian baptism on the other. This difference 
was clearly pointed ont by the Baptist himself. 
‘Tindeed baptize you with water unto repentance 
we he Mall baptize you with the oly Ghost’ 
(Mt 3"); ‘He that sent me to baptize with 
water, he said unto me, Upon whomsoever thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding upon 
him, the same is he that baptizeth with the Jioly 
Spirit’? (Jn 1%; comp. our Lord’s words, Ac IF 
112%), And that this difference was regarded as 
essential, is shown by the fact that Ephesian disciples 
who had received John’s baptism were rebaptized 
into the name of the Lord Jesus, and then received 


the Holy Ghost through the laying on of hands 
by St. Paul (Ac 19%). Cyril of Jerus., in con- 


trasting John’s baptism with Christian baptism, 
says, that the former ‘ bestowed ondy the remission 
of sins’ (Catech. xx. 6; comp. li. 7). Dut there is 
nothing in Scripture to show that it bestowed that. 
Tertullian points out that ‘baptism for the re- 
mission of sins’ refers to a future remission, which 
was to follow in Christ (De Bapt. x.) And it may 
be doubted whether, if John’s baptism had con- 
ferred remission of sins, Jesus would have sub- 
mitted to it. Its main aspect was preparation for 
the kingdom of God; and in this uspect it fitted 
well into the opening of Christ’s ministry. To 
everyone else this preparatory act was a baptism 
of repentance. The Messiah, who needed no re- 
pentance, could yet accept the preparation. By 
means of this rite the people were consecrated 
to receive salvation, and Ile was consecrated to 
bestow it. 

We are told by St. John that the disciples of 
Jesus baptized many, and that this led to an 
inaccurate statement that Jesus Himself baptized 
(322 41-2), As to the nature of this baptism we 
are told nothing; but, if not identical with the 
baptism of John, it would be more akin to that 
than to Christian baptisin. It was preparator 
and not perfecting, symbolical and not sacrainental. 
The arguments of Tertullian on this point are 
weighty (De Bapt. x.-xii.). Was Christian baptism 

ossible until Christ had died and risen asiin? 

he theory that this early baptism by Christ’s 
disciples was the baptism of the gospel, but that its 
full effects remained latent until after the resur- 
rection, is not helpful ; and to suppose with Peter 
Lombard that it was In nomine Jrinitatis, scilicet 
in ed forma in qua baptizaverunt postea (Sent. iv. 
Dist. iii. 7), is utterly unreasonable. hen John was 
put into prison, Jesus Himself continued John’s 
preaching, ‘He came into Galilee, preaching the 
gospel of God, and saying, ‘The time is fullfilled, 
and the kingdom of God is at hand: repent ye’ 
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Mk 145), [s it improbable that, while Christ 
atime the preaching of John, Tis disciples 


continued the baptisni~6f Jotin?” “In” that case 
there is no need to raise tho question whether 
they baptized ‘intu the name of the Lord Jesus’ ; 
for John certainly did not do so. [n any case 
it is improbable that, at a time when the dis- 
ciples had such inadequate views of the office of 
Jesus, they would baptize into His name. This 
baptism was certainly not accompanied by the gift 
of the Spirit: ‘for the Spirit was not yet viven; 
because Jesus was not yet glorified’ (Jn 7°). 
And it is to be noted that neither in the mission of 
the ‘I'welve nor in that of the Seventy is there 
any command to baptize (Lk 9'° 10h!8), That 
omission is intelligible, if this early baptism, like 
that of John, was merely preparatory, a symbolical 
act conferring no grace. But the omission would 
be strange if there was already in use a rite equal 
in efficacy to the baptism of the gospel. Until 
Christ liad died and risen again, and sent the Holy 
Spirit upon His disciples, no such baptism by them 


was possible. 
IV. Tue History or CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 
— This subject, as treated in NT, may be 


discussed under four heads—(a) the Institution, 
(b) the Recipients, (c) the Minister, (d) the 
Rite. 

(a) The Institution of Christian baptism is to be 
dated from Christ’s farewell command, ‘Go ye and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost’ (Mt 28). This command the 
Twelve do not attempt to carry out until they 
are free from the earlier charge (Lk 24%) But 
directly they have ‘been clothed with power from 
on high,’ Peter begins to exhort the people to 
‘repent, and be baptized in the name of Jesus 
Christ unto the remission of their sins’ (Ac 2°), 
and with very great success. But here we are at 
once struck by the fact that, in spite of Christ’s 
command to baptize intu the name of the Trinity, 
no mention is made of the Trinity, but only of ‘the 
naine of Jesus Christ.? And this first and important 
record of Christian baptisins does not stand alone. 
The Samaritans who were converted by Philip were 
‘baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 
86), Peter at Civsarea commanded that Cornelius 
and those with him should be ‘baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ’ (10%) And the Ephesian 
disciples, when they were convinced of the in- 
sufliciency of John’s baptism, were ‘baptized into 
the name of the Lord Jesus’ (19°). Moreover, there 
is no mention in NT of any one being baptized 
into the name of the Trinity; and the expression 
‘baptized into Christ’ (Ro 63, Gal 3°77; comp. 
1 Co 143 64) is more in harmony with the passaves 
in the Acts than with the divine command as re- 
corded Mt 2819. * 

Various explanations of these statements in the 
Acts have been suggested. 

(1) This baptism: into or in the name of Jesus 
Christ is that which was practised by Christ’s 
disciples during His ministry (Jn 4%?) Having 
been accustomed to this form, they continued to 
use it ‘probably through life,’ although Christ 
had expressly ordered the Trinitarian form, and 
althouch the Holy Spirit was not always imparted 
when this imperfect form was employed, shierens 
the gift of the Spirit always accompanied baptism 


* It is worth noting that In all the instances of baptism ‘in’ 
or ‘into the naine’ the verb is in the passive. Except in the 
original charge, the phrase ‘to baptize into the name’ does not 
occur; itis always ‘to be baptized into the namo’ or ‘in the 
name.’ This holds good of 1 Cu 115 also, where sig 78 isdy drone 
fawrioe ig @ false reading, and ifarriciucs (RABC* Egyptt. 
Vulg. Arm.) is right. In the Kastern Churches the formula is 
not ‘I baptize thee,’ but Bawritsres 6 dovrAes rev Asov; and this is 
probably more ancient than the Western formula familiar to us. 
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in the name of the Trinity (Dict. of Chr. Biog. i. 
p. 241). This is scarcely credible. The Ephesian 
disciples were rebaptized because their oricinal 
baptism. was inadequate. Can we suppose that 
they then received a baptism that was also de- 
fective? And would the disciples lave adhered to 
a form which experience proved to be less uniformly 
efficacious, even if we allow that they would ignore 
the express command of Christ? tt is admitted 
that this inferior form of baptism went out of use 
at an early date—perhaps soon after the First 
Gospel became current. 

(2) Baptism in the name of one Person of the 
Trinity 1s virtually baptism in the name of the 
Trinity, and is valid. ‘This seems to be the view of 
Ambrose. Quod verbo tacitun fuerut, expressum 
est fide. Cum enim dicitur: In nomine Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi, per unitatem nominis impletum 
mysterium est: nec a Christi baptismate Spiritus 
separatur. . . . Qui unum diserit, Trinitatem 
signavit. St Christum dicas, et Deum Patrem a 
ae unctus est Filius, et ipsum qui unctus est 

‘alium, et Spiritun Sanctum quo unctus est desig- 
nasti (De Spiritu S. i. 4. 43, 44; Miene, xvi. 714, 
715, where see note a). Ainbrose is here comment- 
ing on Ac 19°; and it is rash to say that ‘he is 
probably speaking of the confession of the recipient, 
not of the formula.’ Bede understands Ambrose 
to be writing of the baptismal formula, and accepts 
the solution that baptism in the name of Jesus 
Christ is really in the name of the Trinity (Super 
dcla Exp, x. 48; Migne, xcii. 970). See also Peter 
Land (Sent. iv. Dist. ili, 4), Hugo Victor (De 
Sacram. i, 13), and Aquinas (Sunuma, iii, 66. 6). 
This view was canted by the Council of Frejus 
(A.D. 792), and apparently by Pope Nicholas 1. 
(858-867) in his Responsa ad Bulyaros. 

(3) When St. Luke says that people were 
‘baptized 4m (or into) the name of the Lord Jesus,’ 
he is not indicating the formula which was used in 
baptizing, but is merely stating that such persons 
were al ae as acknowledyed Jesus to be the 
Lord and the Christ; in short, he is simply telling 
us that the baptism was Christian. When Peter 
heals the cripple at the Beautiful Gate of the 
temple, the form of the words used is quoted; ‘In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, walk.’ No 
such form of words is quoted in any of the passages 
in which persons are said to be baptized in or into 
the name of Jesus Christ. There is no evidence 
against the supposition that in these and in all 
other cases the formula used was that which Christ 
enjoined, This is perhaps what Cyprian means 
when he says on Ac 2% Jesu Christi mentionem 
facit Petrus, non quast Pater omitteretur, sed ut 
Patri Filius quogue adjungeretur (Ep, \xxiii. 17). 
In 1 Co 10%, where the Israelites are said to have 
been ‘baptized into Moses’ (cls roy Mwvofy), the 
meaning 1s that they were baptized into obedience 
to him and acknowledgment of his authority, not 
that his name was called over them in some 
formula. See Lightfoot on 1 Co 1, 

(4) The original form of words was ‘into the 
name of Jesus Christ’ or ‘the Lord Jesus.’ Baptisin 
into the name of the Trinity was a later develop- 
ment. After the one mention of it, Mt 28, we 
do not find it again until Justin Martyr, and his 
formula is not identical with that in the Gospel: 
én’ dvoparos yap Tov marpds ray 8Awy Kal Seamdrov Oeov 
kal Tov gwripos qudy ‘Inco Xpicrov Kal mvevmaros 
aylou 7d év Ty Udare TOTe NouTpdy mocovvras (A pol. i. 61). 
It is probable that, when the Trinitarian formula 
had become usual, it was regarded as of divine 
authority, and was by some attributed to Christ 
Himself. This tradition is represented in Mt 
28% and is perhaps an indication that the First 
Gospel in its extant form is later than the 
destruction of Jerusalem. That in the apostolic 
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age there was no fixed formula is shown, not 
only by the difference between Matt. and the 
Acts, but by the difference between one passage 
in the Acts and another, and also by traces of 
other differences in the Epistles. Baptisin ‘into the 
name of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 8}© 19°), or ‘in the 
name of Jesus Christ’ (278 10%), or ‘into Christ 
Jesus’ (Ro 6°), or ‘into Christ’ (Gal 37), had 
sufficed. Comp. mply yap, poi, popécat tov AvOpwroy 
7d byoua Tov vlov Tov Oeov, vexpds éorw (ITermas, Sim. 
ix. 16. 3); where, however, rov viov is possibly an 
insertion (A omits). 

Of these four explanations the second and third 
are far more satisfactory than the other two, and 
the third seems to be the best. [t is a violent 
hypothesis to suppose that words of such importance 
as Mt 28! were never spoken by Christ, and yet 
were authoritatively attributed to Him in the 
Virst Gospel. The insertion of the doxology after 
the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 6) is not parallel. Not 
only is the insertion of less importance, being 
covered by genuine utterances of Christ as well as 
by 1 Ch 29", but it is absent from all the most 
ancient authorities, including all Greek and Latin 
commentators; whereas the baptismal formula in 
Mt 28! is in all authorities without exception. 
It is as well attested as any saying of Christ which 
is recorded in one Gospel only. Nor does the 
variation of the Trinitarian formula given by 
Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 61) canse any difliculty. 
He is not giving the exact words used in baptisin, 
but is paraphrasing them, so as to make them a 
little more intelligible to the heathen whom he is 
addressing. It is reasonable to believe that Christ 
prescribed the Trinitarian formula, and that Lis 
command was obeyed. 

(6) The Rerynents of Christian baptism were 
required to repent and believe. ‘This 1s set forth, 
both in the Lord’s commands and also in the first 
instance of baptism on the Day of Pentecost. 
‘Peter said unto them, Repent ye, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ unto 
the remission of your sins’ (Ac 24). Here repent- 
ance is expressed and faith in Jesus Christ is 
implied, as in the farewell charge to the apostles 
recorded by St. Luke: ‘that repentance and _ re- 
mission of sins should be preached in His name 
unto all the nations’ (247), More often it is faith 
that is expressed and repentance that is implied, 
as in the charge recorded in the appendix to Mk: 
‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
the whole creation. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that disbelieveth 
shall be condemned’ (16'5 18), So also in the case 
of the jailer at Philippi (Ac 168-8), of the 
Samaritans (8!), of Cornelius and his company 
(108°), and of the Corinthians (188). Compare the 
Western insertion Ac 87. Of the two requisites, 
faith is the one which more needs express state- 
ment. Repentance without faith in Christ was 

ossible, asx in the case of John’s baptism. Faith 
in Christ without repentance was not possible. 
Comp. He 10”, 

All the instances just quoted (especially those of 
the converts on the Day of Pentecost, of Cornelius 
and his friends, and of the Philippian jailer and his 
household) tend to show that no great amount. of 
instruction or preparation was at first required. 
But somewhat later, after the apostles, who had 
been a protection against the admission of un- 
worthy candidates, had died out, and after the 
Church had had larger experienee of unreal con- 
verts, much more care was taken to secure definite 

. knowledge and hearty acceptance of the truths of 
the gospel. 

This primitive freedom in admitting converts to 

-baptism is in itself an argument in favour of infant 
baptism, although no baptism of an infant is ex- 
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pressly mentioned. Whole households were soine- 
times baptized, as those of Lydia, Crispus, the 
jailer, and Stephanas ; and it is probable that there 
were children in at least some of these. There 
imay also have been children among the three 
thousand baptized at Pentecost. According to the 
ideas then prevalent, the head of the family repre- 
sented and summed up the family. In some 
respects the paterfamilias had absolute control of 
the members of his household (Maine, Ancient 
Law, ch. v.) And it would have seemed an 
unnatural thing that the father should make a 
complete change in his religious condition and that 
his children should be excluded fromit. Moreover, 
the analogy of cirecnmeision would lead Jewish 
converts to have their children baptized. Had 
there been this marked difference between the two 
rites,—that infants were admitted to the Jewish 
covenant, but not to the Christian,—the difference 
would probably have been pointed out; all the 
more so, because Christianity was the more com- 
prehensive religion of the two, There is therefore 
prima facie ground for believing that from the 
first infants were baptized. And this position is 
strenethened by general declarations of Christ 
Himself: ‘Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me; forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom 
of God’? (Mk 104), ‘Except a man (res) be born 
of water and the Spirit, he eannot enter the king- 
dom of God’ (Jn 3°); where there is no intimation 
that children are exempted. On the contrary, the 
condition of children is given as the ideal for 
entrance into the kingdom (Mt 18%), 

Sut there is primd facie evidence on the other 
side. Not only is there no mention of the baptisin 
of infants, but there is no text from which such 
baptism can be securely inferred. ‘Make disciples 
of all the nations’ (Mt 28"), implies those who 
are old enough to receive instruction. That little 
children may be brought to Christ, and are a type 
of Christian innocence, does not prove that. they 
are fit to reeeive baptism. And we cannot be sure 
that Jn 3° is meant to include infants, because 
Jesus often states general principles, and leaves His 
Chureh to find out the necessary limitations, Au 
ordinance may be generally necessary to salvation, 
and yet not be suited to infants; which is the 
Western view of the Lord’s Pier Scripture tells 
us that repentance and faith are requisite for 
baptism. Assmming that infants have no need of 
repentance, can we assume that faith also may be 
dispensed with?) Cyprian slurs this (Zz. Ixiv. 5). 
He points ont that adults must have faith, which 
includes repentance, and that infants have no sins 
of their own to repent of; but he is silent about 
infants’ lack of faith. Those who maintain that the 
infantine state is a substitute for faith and repent- 
ance, must remember that faith and repentance are 
the conditions given in Seripture, and that the 
infantine state ix not. mentioned as an equivalent. 
It is probable that all that is said in Scripture about 
baptism refers to the baptism of adults. Until 
there were many Christian parents to whom 
children were born, the question of baptizing 
infants would be exceptional; and perhaps evan- 
gelists used their own diseretion ; for infant baptism 
is, at any rate, nowhere forbidden in Seripture. 

(c) The A/inister in baptism is not determined ; 
and lay baptism is in much the same position as 
infant baptism. It can be neither proved nor 
disproved from Scripture. The cominission to 
haptize was given in the first instance to the 
Eleven (Mt 28!) but we are not sure that no 
others were present. Moreover, it is in virtue of 
Christ’s presence (Lo, T am with you alway’) 
that they have the right to baptize; and this 
presence cannot be contined to the apostles. We 
are not told who baptized the three thousand at 
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Pentecost; and the apostles, if they baptized any, 
ean hardly have baptized them all. Apparently, 
Ananias baptized St. Paul, but this is not clear 
(Ac 22%), He was ‘a certain disciple’ (9'°), and 
‘a devont man according to the law’ (22!"), and 
presumably alayman. Petercommanded Cornelius 
and his company to be baptized (10%); and we 
assume that it was done by the brethren from 
Joppa, who are not said to be presbyters or deacons. 
Krom the silence of Scripture respecting the minister 
on these and other occasions, we may infer that an 
ordained minister is not essential. 

(d) The Rite is nowhere described in detail; but 
the clement was always water, and the mode of 
using it was commonly immersion. ‘The symbolism 
of the ordinance required this. It was an act of 

urification; and hence the need of water. <A 

eath to sin was expressed by the plunge beneath 
the water, and a rising again to a hfe of righteous- 
ness by the return to light and air; and hence the 
appropriateness of immersion. Water is mentioned 
in Ac 8* 10%, Eph 5*8, He 107°; and there is no 
mention of any other element. Immersion is im- 
plied in Ro 6* and Col 2 But immersion was a 
desirable syinbol rather than an essential. In the 
prison at Philippi it can hardly have been possible ; 
and it is not very probable in the house of Cornelius. 
Wherever large nun bers of both sexes were baptized, 
the ditliculty of total immersion in each case must 
have been creat. And if immersion better ex- 
resses the cleansing of the whole man, pouring 
fetter expresses the outpouring of the Spirit, whose 
operation is not dependent upon the amount of 
water, nor upon the manner of its application. 
Comp. Cyprian, Jy. Ixix, 12. 

As to the form of words used in baptizing, 
what has heen said above may almost sufhee. If 
from the first there was only one form, that form 
was ‘Trinitarian; from the 2nd century it was 
certainly the only form. Justin’s evidence (A pod. 
i. GL) has been quoted, and Tertullian describes 
the practice in his day: nee semel, sed ter, ad 
singula nominad tm personas singulas tinguimur 
(Adv. Prax. xxvi.).* Wherever St. Matthew’s 
Gospel was received the ‘Trinitarian formula would 
become obligatory; and that carries us back long 
before Justin Martyr. But it is posstble that for a 
time the form of words varied. 

The ‘anointing’ (2 Co 17, 1 Jn 277) probably 
refers to baptism; but to anointing with the Spirit, 
not with oi]. Yet unection at baptism is as old as 
Tertullian (De Bapé. vii.) The ‘sealing’ (2 Co 
12, Eph 13 4%) also may refer to baptism, but not 
to signing with the cross: 7 cppayis vbv 7d vdwp 
éorw (Herinas, Sim. ix. 16. 4). Whether ‘the rood 
confession in the sight of many witnesses’ (1 Ti 6!) 
refers to a profession of faith at Timothy’s baptism 
(Ewald, Hausrath, Pfleiderer), is uneertain; the 
many witnesses point rather to ordination (Ioltz- 
mann) That the diffienlt passage L P 37! refers 
to the answers or pledges made by the candidates 
at baptism, is very donbtful. 

V. Tt Doctrine OF CilnistiAN BAPTISM.— 
Scripture teaches that baptism, rightly adminis- 
tered to those who are qualified by repentance and 
faith to reccive it, has various beneticial results. 
These are closely connected, either as cause and 
effect, or as joint effects, or as different aspects of 
the same fact. But they are capable of analysis 
and of separate treatinent. They are mainly (1) 
Reveneration or New Birth, (2) Divine Affiliation, 
(3) Cleansing from Sin, (4) Admission to the 
Church, (5) Unicn with Christ, (6) Gift of the 
Spirit, (7) Salvation. 


* Yn the Eastern Churches trine immersion 8 regarded as the 
only valid form of baptisin; and the Catechism explains that 
‘this trine immersion is a figure of the three days’ burial of our 
Saviour, and of His resurrection ’ (Moschake, p. 42). 


(1) Christ Himself said, ‘Exeept a man be born 
anew (yerynfy dvwOev), he camot see the kingdom 
“| . ° s 
of God’; and He explained this as meaning, 
‘Except a man be born of water and the Spirit’ 

(Jn 3? 5), whicl til Calvin’s day had univer 
lu ), Winch until Calvin’s day had universal! 


been interpreted as referring to sae: The 
metaphor was not new. Jews spoke of the admis- 
sion of proselytes to Israel as a ‘new birth.’ ‘Art 


thou the teacher of [srael, and understandest not 
these things?’ (Jn 3°), perhaps refers to this com- 
mon use of the plirasc. But in any case ‘ water 
and Spirit’ refer to the outward sien wnd inward 
eift at baptism as effecting a uew birth. This is 
conlirmed bySt. Pauls ‘laver of regeneration (Nourpdv 
madtyycveolas) and renewing of the Holy Spirit’ 
(Tit 3°), which also was universally understood ag 
meaning baptism. And baptism is ealled ‘washing 
of regencration,’ not merely because it symbolizes it, 
or pledges a man to it, but also, and chiefly, because 
it effects it (Holtzmann, Huther, Pileiderer, Weiss). 

(2) ‘This new birth brings us into a new relation- 
ship to God: the baptized are made Lis children 
or sons. ‘For ye are all sons of God, through faith 
in Christ Jesns. lor as inany of you as were 
baptized into Christ did put on Christ? (CGial 3°: %), 
‘To them gave he the rieht to become children 
of God’? (Jn 1”; comp. 1 Jn 47). That being 
‘begotten of God’ (1 dn 3°47 5% 18), or becoming a 
‘child of God? (1 Jn 3219 5%) or a ‘son of God’ 


(Ro 819) Gal 3), is Pu a with being 
‘born anew,’ need not be doubted. The first’ birth 


is of man; the second or new birth is of God. So 
that it makes little matter whether we translate 
dvw0ev (Jn 3") anew? with Justin (alpol. i. 61) and 
the Lat. and Eth. VSS, or ‘from above’ with 
Origen and most of the Greek Fathers. A new 
birth is a birth from above, and vice vers. And 
the passages in which these expressions occur 
show that regeneration or being begotten by God 
does not mean merely a new capacity for change in 
the direction of goodness, but an actual change. 
The legal washings were actnal external purifica- 
tions. Baptism is actual internal purifieation. 

(3) John’s baptism was ‘vo remission of sins,’ 
eis Adeow apyapridy (Mk 14, Lk 38) Christian 
baptism is not only this (Ac 2%, Lk 2447, where els 
and not xaé is the better reading), but it confers 
remission of sins, Ananias says to Saul; ‘Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins’ (Ac 
2216. comp. lo¥ 138) He 10"). St. Paul, after 
glancing at the sinful past of the Corinthians ia the 
days of their heathenism, continues: ‘But ye were 
washed, but ye were sanctified,’ ete. (1 Co 61), 
And the same is said of all Christians; for ‘Christ 
loved the Church, and gave hinself up for it; that 
he might sanctify it, having cleansed it by the 
washing of water with the word’ (Eph 5%. 4), 

(4) That baptism involved acdaession to the 
Church hardly needs to be more than stated. It 
was an instrument for this very purpose, analogous 
to circumcision. ‘The recipient of baptism, lke the 
recipient of cireumeision, is admitted to a new 
external covenant and new aan privileges, and 
is thereby pledged to new duties. To say that » 
person is ee daca is to say that he has been 
admitted to the Christian communion. ‘They then 
that received his word were baptized: and there 
were added unto them in that day about three 
thousand souls’ (Ac 2"; comp. 1 Co 12"). 

(5) As the Church is the body of Christ (Col 1’), 
to be admitted to the Church 1s to be united with 
Christ, and to become one of His members (1 Co 
1277), *Foras many of you as were baptized into 
Christ did put on Christ’ (Gal 37); and Christians’ - 
“bodies are members of Christ’ (1 Co 6%; comp. 
Eph 4515), ‘his is not only true in general, but - 


in a special way baptism makes us partakers in the * 
resurrection of Clirist. 


death, burial, an ‘We 
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who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized 
into his death. We were buried therefore with 
him through baptism: into death: that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead... so we also 
might walk ino newness of life’? (Ro 6%4; comp. 
Col 2!” 3!) This great change is always spoken 


of as past, not as continuing (Ro Ge 1824) 5% ly 
ete.). The reference is to some definite occasion 


when it took place. 

(6) That Christian baptism confers the gift of the 
Spirit, whereas Jolin’s baptisin did not, was one of 
the most marked points of difference between them 
(Mt 3%, Mk 18, Lk 3'6 Jn 1°45, Ac 197%). “In one 
Spirit were we all baptized into one body... and 
were all made to drink of one Spirit’ (1 Co 12%). 
And hence not only is the whole Church ‘a habita- 
tion of God in the Spirit’? (Eph 2%; comp. 2 Co 
Gel Pe but ek rtaealnl Christian is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6! 3%), And ‘the 
Spirit himself beareth witness with our wate that 
we are children of God ; and if children, then heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ’ (Ro 817), 

(7) This involves one more result. ‘Those who 
are ‘joint heirs with Christ’? have a pledge that 
they will one day enter into that inheritauce which 
He now enjoys. Jt bas various names, It is 
salvation. ‘He that believeth, and is baptized, 
shall be saved’ ([MkjJ 16!) Those who were 
added to the Church were ‘those that were being 
saved’? (Ac 2”; comp, 16%", b P 154 37). It is 
the kingdom of God. ‘Except a man be born of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God’? (Jn 35) It is elernal life. 
After speaking to Nicodemus of the necessity of 
being born anew of the Spirit, Christ says that God 
has sent Him into the world, ‘that whosoever be- 
lieveth on tint should not perish, but have cternal 
life’ (8%!7), By baptisin we are grafted into Him 
whio is the life (148), and he that hath the Son hath 
the life (1 Jn 5!*).) ‘Those Jews who refused to be 
admitted into the Church ‘jndeced themselves 
unworthy of eternal life’ (Ac 18") In writing 
to Titus, St. Paul sums up several of these aspects 
of baptism (3°). 

These are the chief effects when valid baptisin 
has been administered to those who are duly 
qualified by repeutance and faith to receive it. 
But what is the result when these two sets of con- 
ditions are separated? There is the case of those 
who are qualified, but are not baptized. And there 
is the case of those who are baptized, but are not 


qualified.  Sitnon Magus is an example of the 
latter. [n Seripture there is no certain mstance of 


the former, nor any express statement respecting 
such. But the solution afterwards reached throws 
light on scriptural language, and may be briefly 
mentioned here. 

It was universally held that a catechnmen who 
was martyred before baptism was a member of 
Christ. His ‘baptism of 
ficiency. 


actual effect of baptism upon the faithful recipient. 
As early as ‘Tertullian we find the admission: 
Lavacrum wlud est obsignatio fidei; que fides a 
penitentie fide incipitur et commendatur. Non 
ideo abluimur ut delinquere desinamus, quoniam jam 
corde loti sumus (De Pin vi.). Baptism is a seal 
(shparyls, signaculum). 'Vhe metaphor was used of 
circumcision (to 41’), and was very early trans- 
ferred to baptisin (?72 Co 1, ? Rev 9%): see reff. 
in Suicer, s.7.. and in Lightfoot, Clem. Rom. ii. 
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226. <A seal makes a document formally come 
ete; but the document may he binding without 
it. And if before baptism jum eorde loti sumus, 
what is this but reeeneration? Nevertheless, to 
regard baptism as a mere form which may be 
neglected with impunity wonkd be arrogant dis- 
obedience, like the first attitude of Naaman towards 
Klisha; and such disobedience would be evidence 
that the inward justifieation had not taken place. 
An unbaptized believer is like a testator who has 
made a will but has not siened it. He may die 
without signing it. If it ix clear that he had full 
intention of signing, and was merely waiting for 
suitable witnesses, the will may be accepted as a 
valid expression of his wishes, But if he has post- 
oned the signature indefinitely, the presumption 
is that he was not decided as to his intentions. — {t 
is the contempt of baptism when it may be had, 
not the lack of it when it may not, that is 
perilous. 


The case of Simon Masus is very different. He 
was baptized without repentance and faith. Was 


that a mere empty form? By no means. He was 
admitted to the Christian body, and received the 
baptismal character. The technical name for sneh 
@ person was Mictus, te. one who received baptism 
unworthily. And it was held from the first that 
God always does His part in the baptismal contract, 
whether the baptized can avail himself of it or no. 
The grace which the Ficéus, through unworthiness, 
could not receive at the time of baptisin, was 
always ready for him when repentance and faith 
made him worthy. Hfehad ceased to be a heathen, 
and had reeeived a Christian title, whieh could be 
made good by change of heart. This doetrine 
follows of necessity from the doctrine that baptism 
is yenerally necessary, and yet may not be repeated. 
Otherwise, the case of the unworthy recipient would 
be hopeless. His first baptisin would be without 
effect ; and he may not have a second. But it is 
because his baptism has done all that is required, 
if only he makes himself expable of profiting by it, 
that he may not have it repeated. Simon is ex- 
horted to repent, not with a view to a second 
baptism, but to the forgiveness whieh would have 
been his had his baptisin been worthily received, 
and whieh may still be won (Ac 3). 0 When 
whole tribes were baptized at once, baptism with- 
out the necessary repentance and faith must have 
beencommon. But this defeet was not irreparable ; 
and mcauwhile the baptized had a title to spiritual 
blessings which could be appropriated by change of 
heart. 

Mutatis mutandis the same principle may hold 
respecting the baptism of infants, At baptism the 
infant receives remission of the guilt of original sin, 
admission to the Christian community, and a title 
to heavenly gifts to be appropriated afterwards. 
Seriptnral doctrine refers to the baptism of adults 
who are qualified by repentance and faith. The 
application of that doctrine to infants is an un. 
certain inference; and we must be cautious in 
drawing it. Caution is also required in estimating 
the statements of Christian writers of the fitst three 


centuries respecting baptismal regeneration. We 
inust consider two points especially. (1) Is the 


writer speaking of the baptisin of adults or of that 
of infants? With us, if nothing is said to the con- 
trary, baptism commonly means infant baptism. 
Early Christian writers would almost always have 


the Hee of adults in their minds. (2) In what 
sense does he use the word ‘regeneration’? Someo- 


times it is a mere synonyin for the fact of baptism. 
In Scripture every Christian is hypothetically a 
saint: and so every baptized person is hypothetic- 
ally regenerate. It is assmmed that the baptism 
has been in all respects complete. In this sense, to 
call an infant ‘regenerate’ may mean no more than 
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that it has been baptized, and may be no evidence 
of the writer’s convictions as to the innnediate 
effect of baptism on infants. 

Litrnarenre.—For the ahundant Hterature on baptism, see 
Suuth, O64 i, 364, and Diet. of Chr. Ant. i. 172; Schalf- Merzog, 
Fnew 3 i, 18, 20935 Herzog, RA? xv. 251. The tollowing may 
be seleeted. For the subject in general, the articles on baptism 
in Kinith, DB and Dict. of Chr, Ant. For patristic comments 
on Scripture, Suicer, s.2.,and Pusey, Scriptural Views of Baptism, 
being Tracts for the Times, 67, 68, 69; for Cyprian in particular, 
the index in Hartel, ii, 874-377; and for Augustine, the index 
in Miyne, xlvi. 102-111, For the philosophical argument, Mazley, 
Revirwofthe Baptismal Controversy, Kor the archiwology, Martene, 
De Ant, Iccles, KRitibus; Goar, Kucholomon Greeorum; Augusts, 
Denkwurdighetten aus, d. Christ. Archauclugie, vii, > Kraus, Meal. 
Eneykl. d. Christ. Alterth. \i.3 Hotling, Das Sacrament d. Tawfe, 
Bingham is somewhat djsappointing, but later editions supply 
certain detects. For picturesque description, Stanley, Christian 
Institutions. A. PLUMMER, 


BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD.—The expression 
ol Bamrrifduevor trép rdv vexpav, ‘those who are 
baptized for the dead,’ has from early times been 
a perplexity to expositors, and with our present 
hnowledge it is impossible to do more than 
determine the direction in which a correct solution 
may be found. It is possible to show what 
kind of an the language of 1 Co lA 
requires; and, when this is done, other kinds of 
interpretation are excluded as impossible. 

The interpretations are very numenonus, Horsley 
(see below) has collected thirty-six, and it would 
perhaps be possible to add to the number. Tt is 
well that such collections should de made for 
reference, but it is not necessary to multiply them. 
The thirty-six are classified under three heads: 
four cvplain the text by a reference to legal 
Ree fel three of metaphorical baptism, e.g. 
being: baptized in calamity ; twenty-nine of sacra- 
inental baptism. A more simple and useful 
classification is that into those which explain of 
Bamrrefdevoe brep Tov vexpay as referring to ordinary 
Christian baptism, and those which make it refer 
to something abnormal, 

1. The ablest exposition of the first kind of 
explanation in its best form is probably that of 
T.S. Evans in the Speakers Commentary (iii. pp. 
372, 373). He coutends that the view of the Greek 
expositors is nnquestionably right, and that dmréep 
Tay vexpov mewnn, Sauith an aiterest in the resurree- 
dion of the dead,’ ue. fin expectation of the 
resurrection.” ‘The objections to this kind of 
interpretation are three. (1) of Bowr. trep 7. v. 
seem to be a special class, and not all Cliristians 
in veneral. (2) There is no instance in N’T, if 
anywhere at all, of this use of dmép. (3) The 
ellipse of rijs dvaordcews isvery violent. TfSt. Paul 
had wanted to abbreviate ris dvactdcews Tor 
vexpov, he would have omitted trav vexpov, which is 
superfluous, rather than ras dvagrdvews, which is 
vital. 

2. The reference is clearly to something abnor- 
mal, ‘There was sume BURN rite known to the 
Corinthians which would be meaningless without 
a belief in the resurrection. ‘The passage does not 
mmply that St. Paul approves of this abnormal rite, 
but simply that it exists and implies the doctrine 
of the resurrection. And here all certainty ends. 
We cannot determine what this rite was. The 
wactice of vicarious baptism, ic. of baptizing 
iviny proxies in place of those who had died 
unbaptized, unquestionably existed in some 

uarters in Tertullian’s time (De Resur 483 Adv. 

larcion, v.10), but probably only among heretics. 
And the practice may easily have grown out of an 
ivnorant ‘wresting’ of this ‘hard to be understood’ 
(2 P 3!*) saying of St. Paul. We have no know- 
ledge that this vicarious baptisin was practised by 
any religious body in St. Paul's day. 

Livrrarurr.—For collections of interpretations and for the 
Uterature of the subject, see an article on Necrobaptism, by 
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Rov. J. W. Jlorsley, mi the Newbery House Magazine for June 
1859; the notes iu Meyer, Alford, Stanley, and Wordsworth 5 
Surcer, Thesawrus, 640. A. PLUMMER. 


BAPTIST.—Sce JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


BAR.—The Aram. word for ‘son’; in Aram. 
arts of Fzr and Dn constantly; four times in 
feb. (Pr 3°’, Ps 2" fF text correct]). It is used, 
especially in NT tines, as the first component part 
of several names of persons, as Barabbas, Bar. 
jesus, Bar-jonah, Barnabas, Barsabbas, Barthol- 
omew, Bartimwus,—which see in their places, 


J. H. THAYER. 

BARABBAS.—The Greek form of the name 
BapaBfas represents the Aramaic Bar - abba= 
‘son of the teacher’ or ‘of the master.’ The name 
is not rare in the Taln. (Lightfoot, or. /Lebr. on 
Mt 27}*), and one instanee indicates that Abba 
may somctimes have been a proper name. Renan 
(Vie de Jésus, p. 406) prefers Bar-rabban (the 
form preserved in the Harclean Syr.), which would 
mean ‘son of a Rabbi.’ So also Ewald. All four 
evanpyelists mention Barabbas as the criminal 
whom the Inerarchy urged the multitude to 
demand in preference to Jesus Christ, whom Pilate 
offered to release in honour of the Passover. We 
are told that Barabbas was ‘a notable prisoner’ 
(Mt 27%), ‘who for a certain insurrection made 
in the city, and for murder’ (Lk 23"), ‘was lying 
bound with them that jad made insurrection’ 
(Mk 15’), and that he was a ‘robber’ or brigand 
(Jn 18”), He may have been connected with the 
two Srobbers”’ who were crucified with Jesus; but 
we cannot be sure that the oracieral of Mk 15’ 
include the two robbers. ‘The ordows, or ‘insur: 
rection,’ in which Barabbas took part was penare 
a lovting of houses rather than a popular up. 
rising, 

The name ‘Jesus’ before that of Barabbas in 
Mt 27'* 7 is an interesting reading found in a few 
cursives, in the Armenian Version, and in some 
copies of the Jerusalem Syriac. With this insertion 
Pilate’s question runs thus: ‘ Whom will ye that 
[I release muito you? Jesus Barabbas, or Jesus 
which is called Christ?’ This reading was known 
to Origen; and he does not condemn it, although 
he thinks that the many MSS which omit the 
‘Jesus’ are probably right. Ewald (Life of Chrast, 
p. 241), Kenan (Vie de Jésus, p. 406), Trench 
(Studies in the Gospels, p. 296), and others defend 
the reading; and Meyer conjectures that the 
common name suggested the snbstitution of one 
Jesus for another. But the reading is rejected by 
all the best critics. It would be amazing that the 
true reading should be lost from all uncials, nearly 
all cursives, und all the more ancient versions. 
‘The words of Jerome, ad doc., do not necessarily 
imply that ‘Jesus Barabbas’ was the reading in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Tle says: 
Iste in cvangelio yuod scribitur juxtea Hebreos filius 
magistri eorum interpretatur; which may mean 
that this document contained the words, ‘ Barabbas, 
which being interpreted is, Sow of their Master.’ 
But if the Gos ‘el according to the Hebrews had 
‘Jesus, Son of eae Master’ for ‘Jesus Barabbas,’ 
then this may be the source from which the name 
‘Jesus’ got into some copies of St. Matthew. If the 
name was not in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, then we may adopt Tregelles’ conjecture, 
that the interpolation arose first in v.!7 through 
aceidental repetition of the last two letters of 
huey, the second IN being afterwards interpreted 
as an abbreviation of 'Incoiv. ‘The copies known 


to Origen seem to have had the 'Inoodv in vy." only. 
That Barabbas had this name, and that the evan- 
velisty missed the startling coincidence, 1s not 
A. PLUMMER. 


probable. 
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BARACHEL (oxm2 ‘he whom God _ blesses’).— 
Only in Job 3226 The father of Elihu, described 
as ‘the Buzite,’ probably a descendant of Buz, 
second son of Milcah and Nahor, Gn 227). See 
Buz. W. T. DAVISON. 


BARAK (773, Bapdx, ‘lightning-flash.’ The name 
is found in Punic, Barcus, surname of Hamilcar ; 
Saban, cpia; Palmyrene, prs; de Vowué, Syrte 
Centrale, Ixxvi. 2; Ledrain, Dict. des Noms Propres 
Palmyr. 1887, s.v.), son of Abinoam; his history 
is recorded in J@ 4 and 5. He was summoned by 
Deborah to be her ally in the strn¢gle against the 
Canaanites. He dwelt in Kedesh-naphtali (Jeg 4°), 
und was probably a member of the tribe of [ssachar 
(5%), Henee he beloneed to the district which had 
suffered most. at the hands of the Canannites; 
perhaps he had been actually their prisoner.* He 
receives from Deborah the plan of the campaign; he 
is to move his troops, 10,000 ncn of Naphtali and 
Zebulun, in the direction of Mt. Tabor, while she 
undertakes to attract Sisera’s army towards the 
same place, and promises to deliver Sisera himself 
into his hands (4%7), The writer does not regard 
B.’s urgent request that Deborah should go with 
him as worthy of blame; nor is it necessary to 
interpret the prophetess’ announcement that the 
honour of the expedition will not be his but a 
Wwoman’s, a8 a punishment for lis hesitation (see 
Moore, Judges, p. 117). 3B. collects his forces at 
Kedesh, moves to ‘Tabor, and opens the engage- 
ment by a rush down the mountain (41-1244) ef, 
5); the battle is foneht out at the foot. In ch. 5, 
on the other hand, the battle takes place along the 
right bank of the Kishon (vv.!-?!), The Canaanites 
routed, B. pursues them to Harosheth, and then 
follows Sisera on foot, and comes up to the tent of 
Jael to find him lying dead, with a tent-peg 
through his temples. According to 5', B. joined 
Deborah in sinving the Ode of Triumph in ch. 5. 

In 1 $12" the LXX, Pesh., and many moderns 
read Barak fer Bedan. B. thus becomes a repre- 
sentative leader along with Jerubbaal, Jephthah, 
and Samson (?).. This agrees with the impression 
as to B.’s position which we gain from Jy 5, 

G. A. COOKE, 

BARBARIAN.—St. Paul (1 Co 141), wishing to 
emphasize the fact that the tongues with whieh 
those possessed of the Holy Ghost spoke were not 
any intelligible forms of speech, and that hence 
they required an interpreter also inspired, says, ‘If 
then I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall 
be to him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh will be a barbarian unto me.’ Here he 
uses the word in its proper sense as one who spoke 
unintelligibly. So Homer, in whom the word first 
occurs, speaks of the Kapes BapBapddwra (Il. ii. 867), 
the Carians who spoke in a stranve tongue. Since 
the word Barbarh incans in the earliest Arm. the 
language of vu race or people, Homer may have 
menunt the Carians who spoke a barbarh, that 
having been the Carian word for their national 
lancnage. However this be, the word Barbarian 
means all through Gr. literature a man who did 
not speak Greek, especially the Medes, Persians, 
and Orientals generally. The Romans or Latins 
were called Barbarians by the Greeks even to the 
latest days of the Byzantine Empire, and at first 
even called their own tongue Barbarian; though 
from the Augustan age onward they excepted 
their own tongue. In the same way Philo, a 
Hellenized Jew, calls his native Heb. a barbarian 
tongue, and states (Vita Mosis, § 5, vol. il. p. 138) 
that the Law was translated from Chaldaic into 
Greek because it was too valuable a treasure to be 


* Many translate 512 ‘lead captive thy captors,’ pointing held 
tor a:2y. 
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enjoyed by only the Barbarice half of the human 
Tuee. 

In Col 38" St. Paul speaks of ‘Greck and Jew, ... 
barbarian, Scythian. fet the Scythians were 
typical barbarians. But the context proves that 
st. Paul is not here aiming at a scientific division 
of the human race. Elsewhere (e.g. Ro 1'4) he 
adopts the current phrascology: ‘I man debtor 
both to Greeks and to Barbarians,’ where the 
later phrase (v.!%), ‘to the Jew first, and also to 
the Greek,’ proves that, like Philo, St. Paul con- 
ventionally called his own countrymen barbarians, 
The barbarous people in’ Malta (Ac 287) were 
probably old Phomnician settlers, and the epithet 
only means that they were not a Greek-speaking 
population. BF, C, CONYBEARE., 


BARBER (393, Ezk 5! only).--Shaving the head 
is @ Very Common custom in Eastern countries. In 
India, inany of the religious sects are distinguished 
by the meumer in which the head is shaved. Some 
leave vn tuft of hair on the crown of the jead, 
others a tuft above each ear, In Syria, old men 
frequently have the whole head shaved and allow 
the beard to grow. Youne men shave the cheeks 
and the chin, and cut the Imir of the head short. 
The upper lip is never shaved except in S. Tndia, 
where it is done as a sien of mourning, Absence 
of the moustache is looked upon, in Syria, as a sign 
of the want of virility. The barber plies his trade 
in any convenient place by the roadside, or in the 
courtyard of akhan. The ground serves as a seat 
both for the operator and the person operated on ; 
a tin or copper basin holds the water required ; 
and the hands of the patient, passed over the head 
or the chin, tell him whether the work has been 
done satisfactorily or not. The barber also 
eradicates superfluous hairs from the nose, ears, 
and other parts of the body; removes accumula- 
tions of wax from the cars; and performs the 
operations of tooth-extraction and blood-letting. 

W. CARSLAW. 

BARCHUS (B Bayor's, A Bapyote, AV Charchus, 
L Ks 6) = Barkos, zr 23, Neh 7. ‘The AV form 
is taken from the Aldine ed. (Xapxots). 


BARIAH (a3 ‘fleeing’).—A son of Shemaiah 
(1 Ch 3**), See GENEALOGY. 


BARJESUS (Bapinozods), » man described in Ac 135 
as ‘miagian, prophet of lies, Jew, whom Paul and 
Barnabas, elie in Cyprus, found in the train 
of the proconsnl Sergius Paulus, as one of the 
amirt or comites who always accompanied a Rom, 
governor, In Jos. Av’. XX. vil. 2 we find a situilar 
case: Simon, ‘a Jew, by birth a Cypriot, and pre- 
tending to be a imagian’ (observe the striking, 
though not exact, similarity of the triplet), was one 
of the ‘friends’ of Felix, the procnrator of Juda, 
and was used by him to seduce Drusilla from her 
husband Azizus, king of Emesa, Such men, prob- 
wbly Bab. Jews, ‘skilled in the lore and uncanny 
arts and strange powers of the Median priests’ 
(cf. Mt 27 2%), —not simply sorcerers and fortune- 
tellers, but finen of science,’ as they would now be 
called (being then beyond their age in acquaint- 
ance with the powers and processes of nature), and 
not mere isolated self-constituted pretenders, 
but representatives of an Oriental system and 
religion,—appear to have been munerous at that 
period, ang to have exerted considerable influence 
on the Rom. world. It was with a system, there- 
fore, rather than with a man, that the representa- 
tives of the system (‘the way’) of Christ, also 
strugeling for influence in the Rom. empire, came 
here into conflict. The proconsul, ‘a man. of 
practica] ability’ (cvverds), interested, we may 
suppose, in nature and philosophy, but, as cuverés, 
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not to be thought of as under ascendency, enjoyed 
the society of this man. But, hearing that there 
were Just now two travelling teachers in Cyprus, 
and taking them to be of the class that went about 
giving demonstrations in rhetoric and moral philo- 
sophy, and sometimes ended by settling down as 
professors in the great universities, he invited, or 
‘commanded,’ their presence at his court. The 
exposition of Christianity then given by Panl and 
Barnabas clearly produced upon Sergius Paulus a 
considerable impression; for Barjesus found it 
necessary to oppose them openly, and divert the 
proconsul from the faith by ‘perverting the ways 
of the Lord,’ lest he should be supplanted mn his 
osition, his power and his gains ; because (aeccord- 
ing to the apt and interesting expansion of the 
Codex Beziv) the proconsul ‘was listening with 
much pleasure to them.’ Then ‘Saul, who was also 
Paul,’-—2.e. standing forth (for the first time in 
the narrative), suitably to the occasion, as a Rom. 
citizen named Paul,—faced the wonder-worker in 
a manner, so to say, after his own kind, yet sur- 
massing it, and wrought a wonder upon the worker 
lange , proving to the proconsul, already deeply 
imprest that behind Paul stood a divine power. 
n ver. 8 the phrase ‘ Klymas, the mayian, for so 
is his name translated,’ 1s somewhat perplexing. 
It certainly looks, at the outset, as though Hlymas 
(now first introduced as a second appellation of 
Barjesus) ought to be a tr. of that name ; but this 
cannot be. blymas—-which 1s the Cyr, form either 
of an Aram. word adimad=strong, or, as is more 
probable, of an Arab. word ‘aden, wise (ef. the 
Arab. plural u/ene, the order of the learned, and 
the ‘wise men’ and ‘wise women’ of our folk- 
lore)—is here more reasonably (though this solu- 
tion of the difliculty is not quite satisfactory) tr. 
by pdyos. Codex D (Bez), with its Latin d, alone 
differs from other uncials, and reads ‘Erouas, son of 
the ready, aw rouding strangely aceepted by Kloster- 
mann, Blass, and Ramsay (to whose St. Peul the 
Traveller this article is under special oblivation ; 
see pp. 73ff). But neither will this doas asynonyn 
for Barjesus, or for the Syr. Barshemd, son of the 
Name (1.e. Jesus), The origin of the variant 
‘Krowds 18 a inystery ; perhaps it was itacisin, ot 
=u. But the versional and patristic variants for 
Barjesus, such as Baricsouan (or -am), Bariesubain, 
and Barieu (maleficus, Jerome), appear to be due to 
w desire of copyists to avoid associating the name 
of Jesus with yne whom St. Paul calls son of the 
devil. J. MASSIE. 


BARJONAH.—See BAR and PETER. 


BARKOS (o\pn3, cf. bab. Barkfisu).---Anecestor of 
certain Nethinim who returned with Zerub. (Ezr 
253) Neh 7% = Barchus, I Es 5°%). See GENEALOGY. 


BARLEY (yy sc‘6r0h, xp.04, hordeum).—Barle 
(Arab. sha‘ir) is a well-known grain, of which 
several varieties are cultivated, Jlurdeum dis- 
tichum, I. tetrastichum, and Hl. hexastichuim, the 
wild originals of which sre not known. One of 
the wild species of the genus //ordeum in Pal., 
however, approaches the cultivated species near 
enough to make it possible that it may be the 
stock, or a partial reversion of cultivated barley to 
type. It is H. tthauburense, Boiss (If. spontaneum, 
Koch), which grows abundantly in Galilee, in the 
region of Merj ‘Ayfin, and in ace in the Syrian 
desert between Palmyra and Hamath. It differs 
from H. distichum by the sinaller size of its spikes 
and grains, and the vreat length of its awns, which 
are sometimes a foot long. 

Barley is cultivated everywhere in Palestine, 
principally as provender for horses (1 K 478) and 
asses. It takes the place of oats in Europe and 
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Amcrica, as the cut straw of barley and wheat 
takes the place of hay. It is also used among the 
poor for bread, as in ancient times (Jg 7, 2 Kx 
42) Jn 638, and cakes Ezk 412), It was mixed 
with other cheap grains for the same purpose 
(Kzk 4°), When any one wishes to express the 
extremity of his poverty, he will say, ‘I have not 
barley bread to eat.’ This fact illustrates several 
allusions to barley in Scripture. Barley meal was 
the jealonsy offering (Nu 5”); it is mentioned 
by Ezeckicl as the fee eat to false prophetesses 
by people who consulted them (Bzk 13); it was 
the symbol of the poverty of Gideon’s family, 
and his own low estate in that family; by a 
‘barley cake’ Midian’s great host was to be over- 
thrown (Je 7?), 

The barley harvest begins in April in the depth of 
the Jordan Valley, and continues to be later as we 
ascend to the higher mountains, till, at an altitude 
of 6500 ft., it takes place in July and August. It 
was Pee the time of the barley harvest when 
the Israelites crossed the Jordan (Jos 3'). It is 
enrlier than the wheat harvest (ix 9%!)9). The 
barley harvest was a recognised date (Ru 17,25 
21% 1°), varying, of course, with the altitude. Barley 
is sown in Oct. and Nov. That which is sown in the 
districts below the frost level continues to grow 
through the rainy season till the harvest. That 
which is sown on the high mountain levels springs 
up, the top dies under the snow, and then the 
biennial stalk springs up when the snow melts, and 
grows with great pay. and vigour. Barley is 
not sown in the spring in Pal. and Syria. 

G. E. Post. 

BARLEY HARYEST.—Sce Time. 


BARN.—Sce AGRICULTURE. 


BARNABAS (BapvdBas, mar ‘the son of ex- 
hortation’).—A naine given by the disciples to 
Joseph, a Levite of Cyprus (Ac 4°"). He is clearly 
to be distinyuished from ‘Joseph called Barsabbas’ 
(Ac 1%), though there is ancient authority for 
identifying him with one of the seventy disciples 
of our Lord (Euseb. Z# i. 12; Clem. Alex. ALise. 
ii, 20). When we first hear of B., it is as selling a 
field,—for the old Mosaic enactments forbidding 
Levites to possess land (Nu 18°, Dt 10°) had 
long since fallen into abeyance (see Jer 327),-—and 
laying the price at the apostles’ feet (Ac 4% ®). 
The general esteem in which he was held is proved 
by the influence which he exerted in commending 
the young convert Saul to the apostles at Jerus. 
(Ac 9°7), The way in which the two are introduced 
inclines one to the belief that B. and Saul must have 
met before—a belief which is rendered the more 
probable by the near proximity of Cyprus to Tarsus, 
and the natural wish of DB. asa Hellenist to visit 
the university there. In any case, B. seems from 
the first to have formed a high idea of Saul’s 
ability and energy ; for when despatched to Antioch 
on a delicate mission, he had no sooner discovered 
the growing capabilities of the work there than he 
‘went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul’; and when 
he had brought him to Antioch, ‘for a whole year 
they were gathered together with the Church, and 
taught much people’ (Ac 1128) a.p. 42). ‘‘Phus, 
twice over, did B. save Saul for the work of Chiris- 
tianity’ (Farrar). A practical proof of the success 
of their joint labours was afforded by the relief 
which the Church at Antioch despatched by their 
hands to the elders at Jerus. on the yropnetig 
intimation of a coming famine (Ac 1177). On 
their return to Antioch the two friends were, at 
the bidding of the Holy Ghost, solemnly separated 
and ordained for the work of the Church (Ac 13% *); 
and from this time, though not of the number 
of the twelve, they enjoyed the title of apostle 
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(Ac14414. On the significance of the title, see Light- 
foot, Gal, 92 {f. and art. APOSTLE). Accordingly, B. 
accompanied Saul (vr, a8 he was now to be known, 
Paul) on his first missionary journey, visiting first 
of all his native Cyprus (A.D. 45). Later at Lystra, 

erhaps from his tall and venerable appearance, 
fie was identified with Jupiter, while Paul, as the 
chief speaker, passed for Mercury (Ac 14"). The 
journey ended, as it had begun, at Antioch, and 
from this city B. once more accompanied Paul and 
certain other brethren to Jerus. to consult with 
the apostles and elders regarding the necessity of 
circumcision for Gentile converts (Ac 15’). It 
is remarkable that in this narrative B. is mentioned 
before Paul (v.!%), contrary to the usual order of 
the names since Ac 13® (ef. however Ac 144). 
He may perhaps have spoken first as the better- 
known of the two, and also as the one to whom the 
judaizing section of the assambly would take less 
exception. After the conference the two apostles 
returned to their old task of teaching and preach- 
ing in Antioch (Ac 15%), and in A.D. 49 planned 
a second missionary journey to revisit the scenes 
of their former Inbours (Ac 15°), But they were 
unable to ayvree upon taking with them John 
Mark, who had formerly deserted them, and the 
contention was so sharp ‘that they parted asunder 
one from the other.’ hy. took ene who was his 
cousin, and sailed to Cyprns; while Paul chose 
Silas, and journeyed through Syria and Cilicia. 
From the we of Paul’s being specially ‘com- 
mended by the brethren to the grace of God,’ it 
would seem as if the general feeling of the Church 
were on his side rather than on the side of Bur- 
nabas. H. is not avain mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles; but from the respect. and sympathy 
With which St, Paul subsequently refers to him in 
his Epp. (2 Co 98, Gal 233 even Barnabas,’ Col 4"), 
we are entitled to infer that thouch they did not 
again actually work together, the old friendship 
was not forgotten. There is no hist. ground for 
identifying B., as some are inclined to do, with ‘the 
brother’ whom St. Paul sent on a mission to the 
Corinthians (2 Co 8'*); but from ] Co 9% we learn 
that B., like Paul, carned his livelihood by the 
work of his hands, while Co) 4 has been taken 
as proving that by this time (about A.p. 63) B. 
must have been dead, else Mark would not have 
rejoined Paul (cf. 2 'Ti 4,1 25). For an account 
of B.’s further labours and death we are dependent 
upon untrustworthy tradition. 

It is interesting, however, to notice that the 
authorship of the Ep. to the Hebrews is attributed 
to B. by Tertullian (see HEBREWS, EPISTLE TO), 
while there is still extant an Epistle of B. which, 
ace, tv external evidence, is the work of this B., 
but on internal grounds this conclusion is now 
generally disputed, (See the arguments briefly 
stated in Hefele, Patrum Apostolicorum Opera, 

.ix ff, and more fully in the same writer’s Das 

endschreiben des Apostels Barnabas aufs neue 
untersucht, ubersetzt, und crklart, Vib. 1840. Cf. 
also Lightfoot, 7e Apostolic Fathers.) 

Gx. MILLIGAN. 

BARODIS (Bapwéels), 1 Es 5%,---There is no cor- 
responding name in the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah. 


BARRENNESS.—<As parental authority was the 
erm and mould of patriarchal social life, it fol- 
owed that to be without offspring was to exist in 

name only. ‘To have had children and to have lost 
them was the strongest possible claim upon sym- 
pathy. With Jacob it was the crown of sorrow 
(Gn 42% 4314), It was this desolation in its most 
distressing form which the Lord Jesus met in the 
funeral procession at Nain (Lk 77°). 

But to be a wife without motherhood has always 

been regarded in the East not merely as a matter 


of regret, but as a reproach, a humiliation that 
might easily Jead to divorce. It is a constant 
source of embarrassment, as the welfare of the 
children is a never-omitted subject of inquiry in 
Oriental salutation. Courtesy sometimes gives 
the dignity of fatherhood, the name Abu-Abdullah 
(father-of-Abdullah) to a man advancing in years 
without children to bear his name. Surah’s sad 
laughter of despair (Gn 18!7), Ifannah’s silent 
pleading (1 8 12°), Rachel’s passionate alternative 
of children or death (Gn 301),—all this and such-like 
wretchedness of spirit may be found familiarly 
repeated in the homes of modern Syria (see CHIL- 
DREN). The fruitfulness or sterility of land are, 
much in the same way, regarded as erie satis- 
faction or disappointment to man, and as imply. 
ing the blessing or curse of God (Dt 7!3, Ps 10774"). 
G. M. MACKIE. 

BARSABBAS. — Sce JOSEPH BARSABBAS and 

JUDAS BARSABBAS, 


BARTACUS (Bdpraxos, Jos. “PaBefdnns, Vulg. 
Bezaces, OL Burzaces, Bezzachus).—Vhe father of 


Apame, the concubine of Darius (1 Iés 4%). The 
epithet attaching to him, ‘the illustrious’ (6 
Javuagrés), was probably an oflicial title. The 


name Burtacus (which appears as pore in the Syriac) 
recalls that of Artachieas (’Apraxalys), mentioned 
by Iferod. (vii. 22. 117) asa person of high position 
in the Persian army of Xerxes. 
H. Sv, J. THACKERAY. 

BARTHOLOMEW (Bapfo\opatos).\— One of the 
apostles, according to the lists of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and Acts (1%). Both by the early Church 
and in modern times Bartholomew has been gener- 
ally identified with Nathanael of the Lourth 
Gospel, althongh important authorities can be 
cite in opposition to this view. ‘The strongest 
arguments in favour of the identification are—(1) 
that Bartholomew is never mentioned by St. John, 
nor Nathanael by the Synoptists; (2) that in the 
lists of the Synoptists, Bartholomew is coupled with 
Philip, which tallies with St. John’s statement 
that it was Philip that brought Nathanael to 
Jesus. Itis easy to understand how St. Jolin, with 
his fondness for symbolism, should have preferred 
the name Nathanael (=(iod has given it) to the 
mere patronymic Bartholomew (=son of ‘T'almai). 
Supposing the identity established, we know 
nothing of Nathanael Bar-Talinai further than is 
recorded in Jn 1% 212 (see NATHANAEL). The 
traditions as to his preaching the gospel in India 
and his martyrdom ure entitled to no credit. 

J. A. SELBIE, 

BARTIM AUS (Raprlyacos, t.e. the son of Timzus, 
a name variously derived from the Gr. rimatos, 
honourable; or from the Arab. asamm, blind; or 
from Aram. famya, unclean, polluted).—One of two 
blind beggars healed by our Lord at the pate of 
Jericho, and whose name alone is viven, a arently 
from his having becn the spokesman (Mk TOES, 
cf. Mt 207-4, Lk 18%), St. Luke speaks of the 
healing as taking place as Jesus came nigh unto 
Jericho, while St. Matt. and St. Mark say that it 
was as Ile went out. Various explanations have 
been offered, as that one blind man was healed at 
the entrance to old Jericho, and the other, B., as 
Jesus left the new town which had sprung up 
at some little distance from it. Perhaps what 
actually happened was that B., begging at the gate 
of Jericho, was told that Jesus with His com any 
had entered the city, and having heard of His 
pewer, sought out a blind companion, along with 
whom he intercepted Jesus ns ne left the city the 
next day, and then was healed (so substantially 
Renyel, Stier, Trench, Ellicott, Wordsworth, 


M‘Clelan). Lf this be so, we have fresh evidence of 
the persistence of purpose which throughout the 
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incident BL. displayed ; while the strong faith which 

led him to address Jesus by His Messianic title, 

‘Thou Son of David,’ ought not to pass unnoticed. 
Gz. MILLIGAN. 

BARUCH (293 ‘ blessed’), sou of Neriah, was of a 
very illustrious fainily (Jos. dé. xX. ix. 1), his 
brother Seraiah being chief chamberlain (am39 7) 
to Zedekiah (Jer 51°). lis chief honour, how- 
ever, lay in his being the devoted friend and 
secretary of the prophet Jeremiah. Every great 
soul has, in degree, its Gethsemane: and this 
event came to Barueh (Jer 45) while writing 
(LXX typadev) at Jeremiah’s dictation a number 
of minatory prophecies against Jerusalem, which 
lie was charged to read on a fast day in the courts 
of the temple (Jer 36'%), The stern words, 
‘Seekest thou preat things for thyself? Seek 
them not,’ braced the young nobleman to ‘drink 
the cup’—to face the wrathfnu] multitude, and to 
read the prophecics of desolation and woe, which 
king Janeen afterwards burned (Jer 369-78), 
We next find Barnch (Jer 32) as witness to the 
purchase by Jeremiah of a ficld in Anathoth, at a 
time when the prophet was in prison and the 
Chaldwans had been for months entoane Jeru- 
salem. When the city fell during the following 
rear, B.C. 586, Baruch resided with the prophet at 
Masphatha (Jos. Ant. xX. ix. 1). But after the 
murder of Gedaliah by Ishmael, the people, afraid 
of the wrath of the Chaldmans, and imputing the 
advice of Jeremiah to remain in Judwa (Jer 42) 
to the undue influence of Baruch over him (Jer 43"), 
compelled both of them to go with them to Egypt 
(Jer 43847), How long he resided in Egypt is 
uncertain. Jerome gives as the Heb. tradition 
that he and Jeremiah diced there almost at once 
(Comment. in Is. xxx. 6,7). Josephus implies that 
they were both taken to Babylon by Nebuchad- 
rezzar after he had conquered Egypt, B.C. 583 (Ant. 
X.ix.7). Another tradition states that he remained 
in Veype till the death of Jeremiah, and then went 
to Babylon, where he died twelve years after the 
fall of Jerusalem (Hitzig on Nah 337), With 
strange disregard of chronology, Midrash rabba 
on Ca 5° speaks of Baruch as teacher of Ezra in 
B.C. 458, and thus as forming the link of connexion 
between the prophets and the scribes. 

J.T. MARSHALL, 

BARUCH, APOCALYPSE OF. The discovery 
of the Jong lost Apocalypse of Baruch is due to 
Ceriani. This Beak has survived only in the Syr. 
version, of which Ceriani had the good fortune to 
discover a 6th cent. MS in the Milan Library. 
Of this MS he published a Latin tr. in 1866 (Afon. 
Sacr. 1. li. 73-98), which Fritzsche reproduced 
with some changes in 1871 (Libri Apocryphi V.T. 
Pp 654-699), The Syr. text aiearude in 187] 
(Mon. Sacr. V. it. 113-180), and a photo-litho- 
yraphical facsimile of the MS in 1883. A 
fragment of this book has lone been known to the 
world, viz. chs. Ixxvill.-Ixxxvii., which constitute 
Baruch’s Epistle to the nine and a half tribes that 
had been carried away captive. This letter is to 
be found in the London at Paris Polyglots in Syr. 
with a Latin rendering ; in Syr. alone in Taoardets 
Libri V.T. A pocryphi Syriace, 1861. The Latin tr. 
is also ond in Fabricius’ Cod. Pseudepig. V.7.., 
and the English in Whiston’s Authentic Records. 

i. THE SyrtAc VERSION IS DERIVED FROM THE 
GREEK.—That this is so is to be inferred on various 
grounds. Virst, this statement is actually made on 
the Syr. MS. In the next place, we find that Gr. 
words are occasionally transliterated. Finally, 
some passages adimit of ex Paee only on the 
hypothesis that the wrong alternative meanings of 
certain Gr. words were followed by the translator. 

li, THE GREEK VERSION WAS DERIVED FROM 
THE HeEBrew.—For (1) the quotations from OT 
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agree in all cases but one with the Massoretic text 
against the LXNX. (2) Unintelligible expressions 
in the Syriac can be explained and the text restored 
by retrans. into Hebrew. (3) Certain anomalies 
in the Syriac can be accounted for as survivals 
of Heb. idiom. (4) Many paronoinasim discover 
themselves on retrans. into Hebrew. (This and 
all other questions affecting our Apoc. are full 
dealt with in Charles’ A poc. of Baruch, 1896.) 

iii, ANALYSIS OF THE Book.—The author, or 
rather authors, of this book write in the name of 
Baruch, the son of Neriah, for literary purposes. 
The scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Jernsalem, 
and the time eibraces the period tmiiediately pre- 
ceding and subsequent to the capture of the city by 
the Chaldwans. Baruch speaks throughout in the 
first person. He begins by declaring that, in the 
twenty-fifth year of Jeconiah, king of Judah, the 
word of the Lord came unto him. [tis noteworthy 
that the book thus opens with a eross chronological 
error; for Jeconiah reigned in reality only three 
months, and had been already cleven years a captive 
in Babylon before the fall a} Jerusalem, If we in- 
clude in our consideration the letter to the tribes in 
the Captivity, the book naturally falls into seven 
sections, divided in all but the last case by fasts, 
the fasts being of seven days in all instances save 
the first. ‘his artificial division is due to the final 
editor of the book. The grounds for regarding the 
work as composite will be given later. 

The first section (1-5) opens with God's con. 
demnation of the wickedness of the kingdom of 
Judah, and the announcement of the coming de- 
struction of Jerusalem for a time and the copay 
of its people. But Jeremiah and those who are 
like him are bidden to retire, first because ‘their 
works are to the city as a firm pillar, and their 
prayers as a strong wall’ (2). Baruch thereupon 
asks what will be the future destinies of Jsracl, 
mankind, and the world. Will Israel no longer 
exist, mankind cease to be, and the world return 
to its primeval silence (3)? God replies that the 
city and people will be chastised only for a time 
(4'); that the city of which it was said, ‘On tlre 
palin of my hands have | written thee,’ is not the 
earthly but the heavenly Jerusalem prepared afore- 
time in heaven, and already manifested in vision to 
Adam, Abraham, and Moses (427). Baruch replies 
that the enemy will destroy Zion or pollute the 
sanctuary, and boast thereof before their idols, 
Not so, God rejoins: the enemy will not overthrow 
Zion nor buru Jernsalem, and thou thyself wilt 
witness this. Baruch thereupon fasts till the even. 
ing (5). In the next section (6-9) the Chaldwans 
encompass Jerusalem on the following day. It is 
not they, however, but angels who overthrow the 
walls, having first hidden the sacred vessels of the 
temple in the carth til] the last times. The Chal- 
deans then enter and carry the people away captive. 
Jerusalem is delivered up for atime. Baruch fasts 
seven days. Inthe third section (10-12) Jeremiah is 
bidden to accompany captive Judah to Babylon, 
and Baruch to remain in Jerusalem to receive dis- 
closures on the things that should be hereafter, 
Baruch now despairs of all things: ‘Blessed is he 
who was not born, or, being born, has died.’ Let 
nature henceforth withhold her increase, and the 
joy of the bridegroom and the bride be no more. 
‘Wherefore should woman bear in pain and bury 
in grief?’ Let the priests, moreover, return to 
God the temple keys, confessing: ‘We have been 
found false stewards.’ ‘Oh that there were cars 
unto thee, O earth, and a heart unto thee, O dust, 
and go and announce in Sheol, and say to the dead ; 
‘Blessed are ye more than are we flie es 
Barneh then fasts seven days. In section four 
(13-211) Baruch is told that he ‘will be preserved 
till the consummation of the times’ to bear testi- 
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mony. When Barnch complains of the prosperity 
of the wicked and the sufferings of the righteous, 
God declares that it is the future world that is 
made on accountof the righteous, and that blessed- 
ness standeth, not in length of days, but in their 
quality and end. Biruch fasts seven days. In the 
fifth section (217-47) Baruch deplores the vanity 
and vexation of this life: ‘If there were this life 
only ... nothing could be more bitter’; he sup- 
plicates God to bring about the promised consum- 
mation, ‘that his strength might become known 
to those who esteem his long-suffering weakness.’ 
In answer thereto God reproves him for his tronble 
over that which he knows not, and his intrusion 
into things in which he has no part, and declares 
that until the preordained number of souls is born, 
the end, ehourh at hand, cannot yet be: neverthe- 
less, ‘My coming redemption ... is not far 
distant as aforetime; for, lo! the days come when 
the books will be opened in which are written the 
sins of all those aie have sinned, and again also 
the treasuries into which the righteousness of all 
those who are justified in creation is gathered.’ 
Furthermore, when Baruch asks regarding the 
nature and duration of the punishment of the 
wicked, it is revenled that the coming time will be 
one of tribulation, divided into twelve parts, at the 
close of which the Messiah will be revealed (29. 30). 
Thereupon Baruch smmmons a meeting of the 
elders into the valley of Kidron, and announces 
the comineg glories of Zion. Soon after follows 
his vision of the cedar and the vine, by which the 
destinies of Rome and the trinmph of the Messiah 
are respectively symbolised (36-40), The Messiah 
will rule till this world of corruption is at an end. 
When Barnch asks who shall share in the future 
blessedness, the answer is: ‘Those who have be- 
lieved.’ Thereupon Baruch (44-47) summons his 
eldest son, his friends, and seven of the elders, and 
acquaints them with his approaching end. — He 
exhorts them to keep the law; to teach the people; 
for such teaching will give them life, and ‘2 wise 
man shall not be wanting to Israel, nor a son of 
the law to the race of Jacob.’ After another 
fast of seven days, Baruch, in the sixth seetion 
(48-76), prays on behalf of Israel Then follows 
a revelation of the comime woes, and Baruclhi’s 
lamentation over Adam's fall and its sad effects (48). 
Baruch, in answer to his prayer, is instructed as to 
the nature of the resurrection bodies (52). Then 
follows an account of the cloud vision (53-74). In 
this vision Baruch sees a clond ascending from the 
ava and covering the whole earth. And it was full 
of black and clear waters, and « mass of lightning 
dr on its summit. And it began to dis- 
charge first black and then bright waters, and 
again black and then bright waters, and so on for 
twelve times in succession. And finally it rained 
black waters, darker than all that had been before. 
And after this the lightning flashed forth, and 
healed the carth where the last waters had fallen, 
and twelve streams came up from the sea and 
became subject to that lightning (53). In the 
subsequent chapters the interpretation is given. 
The cloud is the world, and the twelve successive 
discharges of black and bright waters symbolise 
twelve evil and good periods in the history of the 
world. Theeleventh period, symbolised by the dark 
waters, referred to the capture of Jerusalem by 
the Chaldeans, and the twelfth, bright waters, to 
the renewed prosperity of Isracl and the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem (54-68). ‘The last black waters pointed 
to wars, earthquakes, fires, famines; and such as 
escaped these were to be slain by the Messiah. 
But these last black waters were to be followed 
by clear, which syimbolised the blessedness of the 
Masianic kingdom which should form the inter- 
vening period between corruption and incorruption 
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(69 71). Baruch then expresses his wouder over 
God's wisdom and mercy, and receives a fresh 
revelation as to his coming departure from the 
earth. First, however, he is to sumunon the people 
tovcther and instruct them (75. 76). This Baruch 
does, and admonishes the people to be faithful; for 
though teacher and prophet may pass away, yet 
the law ever standeth. At the request of the 
veople Baruch writes two epixtles—one to their 
tecitiven in Babylon, and the other to the tribes 
beyond the Euphrates. The latter is given in 
78-87, but the former is lost. 

Iv. DIFFERENT ELEMENTS LN THE Book, AND 
THEIR DATES.---This question cannot be discussed 
here save in the briefest manner; but no treatment 
of the book is adequate without some consideration 
of it. ‘Till 1891 this book was taken to be the work 
of one author, In that yeur, however, Kabisch, 
in an article entitled, ‘Die QueHen der Apocalypse 
Baruchs’ (Jahrbucher f. protestantische Theologie, 
1891, pp. 66-107), showed on several grounds that the 
book is sprung from at least three or four authors. 
Thus he distinguishes 1-23, 317-35, 41-52, 77-87 as 
the groundwork written snbsequent to A.D. 70, since 
the destrnetion of the temple is implied throughout 
these chapters, Further, these sections are marked 
by a boundless world-despair which, looking for 
nothing of peace or happiness in this corruptible 
world, fixes its reenrd on the afterworld of ineor- 
ruption, In the remaining sections of the book, 
however, there is a faith in lsrael’s ultimate trininph 
here, and an optimism which looks to an carthly 
Messianic vena of sensuous delights. In these 
sections, moreover, the integrity of Jerusalem is 
throughout assumed.  Kabisch, therefore, rightly 
takes these constituents of the book to be privr to 
A.D. 70, These sections, however, are not the work 
of one writer, but of three, two of them being 
unmutilated productions, t.e. the Vine and Cedar 
Vision, 36-40, and the Cloud Vision, 53-74, but 
the third a fragmentary Apocalypse, 24°-29. From 
the bulk of this criticism there is no ground for 
varince. By independent study, and frequently 
on different grounds, [ have arrived at several of 
Kabisch’s conclusions. Other parts of his theory, 
however, call for modification. As the result of an 
exhaustive study of the book, | offer the following 
analysis, for the yrounds of which the reader 
must refer to my recent book, Zac Apovalypse of 
Baruch, The main part of the book was written 
after the tall of Jerusalem, te. 1-26, 31-35, 41-52, 
75-87. <All these chapters are derived from one 
writer, save 1-8, 442-7, 77-87, These must be discri- 
minated from the rest, as their diction and their out- 
look as to the future of Jerusalem differ from those 
adopted in the rest of these chapters. The rest of 
the book was written prior to the fall of Jerusalem. 
It, consists of the two visions mentioned above, 2.¢. 
36-40 and 63-74, and a fragmentary Apocalypse, 27- 
30. Jewish religious thought see itself mainly 
with two subjects, the Messianic Hope and the Law, 
and, in proportion as the one was emphasized, the 
other fell into the background. It is noteworthy 
that the parts of this book written prior to the fall of 
Jerusalem are mainly Messianic, and only mention 
the law incidentally, whereas in the sections written 
wfter its fall all the thought and the hopes of the 
writers centre in the law, and the law alone. More. 
over, Whereas the earlier sections are optimistic as 
regards the destinies of Jerusalem, the later are 
vermeated with the spirit of an infinite despair. 
Lhe different elements of the book were combined 
not earlier than A.p, 100, and not later than A.D. 
130. The grounds for this determination cannot 
be given here. It should be observed that a portion 
of the short Apocalypse, 27-30, is quoted by Papias, 
and attributed by him to our Lord. Sce [renzus, 
Adv. Her. v. 33. 3. 
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v. AuTHORSHIP,—All the writers from whom this 
buoek is derived were Pharisees. They all agree 
in teaching the doctrine of works, Jereimiah’s 
works are a strong tower to the city, 2°; the 
righteous have no fear by reason of their good 
works, 147; they are justified thereby, 219 24)? 
517; they trusted in their works, al therefore 
God heard them, 638*° 857; righteousness is by 
the Jaw, 675. 

Again, as regards the law, the tenching is like- 
wise Pharisaic. It was given to Israel, 17) 19% 
597 778; the one law was given by One, 48"; it 
will protect those whe receive it, 321, and requite 
those who transeress it, 4577; so long as Israel 
observes the law it cannot fall, 48"; God’s Jaw is 
life, 384.0 Again, the earnal sensuous nature of the 
Messiah and His kingdom, which are desertbed ouly 
in the carlier portions, 28-30, 307-40, 72-74, 1s 
essentially Pharisaic. The future world is created 
on behalf of Israel, according to one of the later 
writers, 167; according to the carlier writers the 
present world was ultimately for Israel, and their 
enemies would suffer destruction, 27, 40, 72. 

vi. RELATION 'TO 4 EZRA (2 ESpRAS).—The affini- 
tics of this book with 4 Iezr are both striking and 
numerous. (1) They have one and the same object 
—to deplore [sracl’s prescut calamities and to 
awake hope either of the coming Messianic king- 
dom on carth, or of the bliss of the righteous in 
the world to come. (2) Tn both, the speaker is a 
notable figure in the time of the Babylonian 
captivity. (3) In both there is a sevenfold 
division of the work, and an interval (generally 
of seven days) between each division; and as in 
the one Ezra devotes forty days tu the restoration 
of the Seriptures, in the other Baruch is bidden to 
spend forty days in teaching Israel before his 
departure from the emurth. (4) They have many 
doctrinal peculimiQies in common: man is saved 
by his works, 2 Es [6°] 8 97, Apoe Bar 2? 14! 
ete.: the world was created on behalf of Israel, 2 Is 
68 729, Apoc Bar 14 157; man came not into the 
world of his own will, 2 Ks $5, Apoe Bar 14" 48; a 
predetermined number of nen must be born before 
the end, 2 Bs 4% "7, Apoe Bar 234+ 5; Adam's sin was 
the cause of physical death, 2 ks 37, Apoe Bar 234; 
the souls of alte good are kept safe in treasuries till 
the resurrection, 2 Es 4-4! 7-2 (65! 6), Apoce Bar 
307, But the points of disavreement are just as 
clearly marked. Jn 2 Es the Messinnie reign is 
limited to 400 years, 7%, whereas in Baruch this 
period is indeterminate, Again, in 2 Vs the Messiah 
is to die, 7%, and His reign to close with the death 
of all living things; whereas according to Apoc 
Bar 30) the Messiah is to return in glory to 
heaven at the close of Tis reign, and according to 
73. 74 this reigns to be an eternal one. Again, in 
2 Ks the writer urges (hat God’s people should be 
pees by God’s own hands and not by the 
nands of their enemies, 578s for these have over- 
thrown the altar and destroyed the temple, 102%; 
but in Baruch it is told how angels removed the 
holy vessels and demolished the walls of Jerusalem 
before the enemy drew nigh, 6-8. On the question 
of original sin, likewise, these two books are at 
variance. While in 2 Es the entire stream of 
physical and cthical death is traced to Adam, 
Bi 4. 22 400 748 and the guilt of his descendants 
minimised at the cost of their first parent (yet see 
8-60), Baruch derives physical Aga indeed from 
Adam’s transgression, 178 23! 544, but as to 
ethical death declares that ‘each man is the 
Adam of his own soul,’ 54 (yet see 48%). 

Lirerature.--In addition to the works already cited in this 
article the reader may consult Langen, De apocalypst Baruch 


anno superiori primum edita commentatio (1867); Ewald, Gott. 
gel. Anzeigen (1867), pp. 1706-17, 1720; J/istory of Feraet, 


vill. 67-61; Drummond, Zhe Jewish Messiah (1877), pp. 117-182 ; 
Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch (1879), pp. 190-198; Dillmann, 


*Pseudepigraphen’ in Herzog’s RE? xii. pp. 856-358; Deane, 
Pseudepigrapha (1891), pp. 130-162; De Faye, Les Apocatypses 
Juives (1892), pp. 105-204; Charles, Apor. of Baruch, 1896, 

RK. H. CHARLES, 

BARUCH, BOOK OF.—One of the deutero- 
canonical books of OT found in LXX. between Jer 
and La, in the Lat. Vuly. after La, and in the Syr. 
as the second Letter of Baruch —-the first Letter 
having been recently ascertained to be part of 
the Apoc. of Baruch (wh. see). The book claims 
to have been written by Baruch, the friend and 
secretary of Jeremiah; but in reality it consists of 
four portions so distinct that they have probably 
come from four different authors, 

11-14, Historical preface, giving a description of the origin 

and purpose of the book. 

115-34. A confession of the sing which led to the Captivity, 
and a prayer for restoration to divine favour, largely in 
Deuteronomic phraseology, 

39-44, A panegyric on Wisdom, and an identification of 
Wisdom with Torah, after the manner of the liter Llokhmie 
school. 

45-569, Consolation and encouragement to the exiles, with 
such rich personification as to recall some of the most 
poetical passayes in Deutcro-lsainh. 

We will describe and comment on these parts in 
the order in which we conceive that they came 
into existence. 

i, The second section, 1-35, will thus claim our 
first consideration, and it may be subdivided into 
two parts— 

(1) 18-25, This we designate AN ANCIENT [FORM 
OF CONFESSION OF SIN USED BY THE PAL. REMNANT. 
It professes to have been scut from Babylon to 
Jerus., to be read in the house of God fon the day of 
the feast and on the days of solenin assembly’ (134 
RV). It opens with words found also Dn 97 ‘To 
the Lord our God belonyeth righteousness, Dut 
to us confusion... tothe men of Judah and to 
the inhabitants of Jerus.’; and its restricted design 
for the use of the home renmant is intimated in 
the non-ocenrrence of the words of Dn ‘and to 
all Isr. that are near and that are afar off, ete. ; 
as well as by the words Bar 2%, ‘Fle hath given 
them to be in snhjection to all the kingdoms that 
are round about ws . . . where the Lord has 
scattered them: and they have become “ beneath 
and not above,” because we sinned.’ The con- 
fession of sins is national, embracing the whole 

veriod from the Kxodus, and recognising in the 
lExile the righteous fnllilment of repeated warnings. 

(2) 28-38 ‘Tine EXILES’ CONFESSION, 255, AND 
PRAYER, 244-39, The confession of the exiles opens 
us the above (cf. also Dn 9’) with the words, ‘'To 
the Lord our God belongeth righteousness,’ ete., 
but the suppliants do not describe themselves as 
‘men of TRING Indeed we would submit—though 
it seems to have escaped notice hitherto—that this 
penitential prayer was not meant for the same 
persons as the foregoing. This is evident from 
213 ¢We are left a few among the nations where 
thou hast scattered ws’ (contrast this with 2¢ 
‘The Lord hath senttered them’), v4 ‘Give us 
favour before those who have led ws captive.’ So 
also vv.2 8.) Further, the confession, 2°32, is Jittle 
more than a repetition in different order of phrases 
found in 192°; only, that in the second confession 
the suppliants do not (as we have seen) identify 
themselves with Judah; and the divine threat 
realised in ¢hezr experience is captivity, 2”; 
whereas, in the first confession, it was that they 
had eaten the flesh of their children, 2-3, At 2!8 
the confession turns to prayer for pardon and bless- 
inv, pleading the divine election of Isr., the divine 
compassion and the divine glory. They acknow- 
ledge the error of not. obeying the warnings of 
Jer (73! 8? 87)! 29° 3) to be submissive to the king 
of Babylon, and regard that as the cause of the 
national ruin. Tn 2°7 the suppliants adinit that to 
them personally God has manifested ‘leniency and 
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compassion. They jel several ec from 
De (collected Jkneucker, p. 30) which threaten 
divine wrath on their sins, but which «dso peeUn ae 
that if in captivity they ge God will renew 
His covenant, and restore them. ‘They virtually 
express their faithful allegiance, and claim the 
promises. 

Ch, 81-8 is regarded by Bertholdt and Reusch as a separate 
pralm; but, as shown by Kneucher (p. 263) and Gifford (in 
Speaker's Apocr. ii, 267), the links of connexion between this 
portion and the foregoing are beyond dispute. Here the absence 
of the sense of personal demenit is still more apparent. True 
they say, ‘We have sinned,’ but the ‘we’ denotes the solidarity 
of Isr. for in 84 they say ‘Hear the prayer of the sons of those 
who sinned against Thee, for they were disobedient, nnd the 
evils cleave to us” “We have put away from our hearts every 
iniquity of our fathers who sinned against Thee.’ ‘Lo! we are 
to-day in our captivity,’ 34, 


Date of Composition.—Vhe foregoing analysis 
helps materially in this decision. Tirst, it shows 
Reusch, Welte, and other Romanists to be mistaken 
in claiming that 15-35 is the work of the luistorical 
Barnch in B.c. 583: for (cc) if so, there would be in 
the suppliants the sense of personal demerit; and 
(4) their description of themselves as ‘sons of those 
who sinned’ would be quite out of place. Again, 
our aaalysis serves to render still more untenable 
the theory of Hitzig, Kneucker, Schiirer, and some 
recent Iinglish writers, that our section was com- 
posed after the destruction of Jerus. by Titns. 
(1) We would ask, Could the Jews of A.b. 80 acquit. 
themselves of personal blame? and could they 
speak of themselves as the unfortunate sons of the 
real culprits? (2) In 2! we have the sane hope- 
less view of death as appears in Ps 68 and Is 38%, 
As Reuss says, it judieates ‘a time when the belief 
ina resurrection did not yeb exist? (3) There is 
in the section before us no clear indication that 
Jerus. and the temple were aé the tome in ruins. 
The only allusion to the state of Jerus, is in 274 
‘Thon hast made (€Oy«Kas) thy house as it is this 
day,’ but this may refer to a low condition or 
deseqation of the temple. Had the city been in 
ruins, surely the poignant gricf of the patriotic Jew 
could not have failed to express itself. (4) There 
is a very close resemblance between Bar 144-2!" and 
Dn 9"; in fact there are only three important 
variations, and these all refer to the condition of 
Jerusalem, Daniel's prayer is stated to have been 
uttered in the first year of Darius, at the close of 
the Captivity, and three times the desolate state of 
Jerus. 18 referred to, Dn 91 17 8. putin Bar all are 
omitted, On any theory as to the relative priority 
of Dn and Bar this is significant; but on Sehiirers 
theory it amounts to this, that a man writing about 
A.D. 8°, while slavishly imitating Du 9, abruptly 
and ineentionally selects for omission those parts 
only Which refer tu the desolate sanctuary. This 
we consider highly naprobable. 

We are thus drawn to the theory of Ewald, who 
assigns our section to the times after the conquest 
of Jerus. by Ptolemy & in 2.6. 320 (Die Jimgsten 
Propheten, 269), or of Reuss, who assigus it to the 
times of the first Ptolemies. Its origin may be 
even earher. At all events there does not seem 
valid reason, with Fritzsche, to assign our section 
to the Maccab, period (/1b. 2. d. Aporr. i. 173) on 
the ground of its dependence on Dn 9. The 
dependence is by no means self-evident. But if it 
were so, and if the Book of Dn in its present form 
be late, this does not preclude the use of pre- 
existent materiais; and it is surely conceivable 
that. in Dn 9 we have an ancient. form of prayer 
traditionally associated with the naiue of Daniel, as 
the confession and prayer before us were associated 
with the name of Baruch. Bissell (lamge’s Apoer. 
417) and Gilford (Speaker's A poer, 250) are also in 
favour of the early authorship of our section. 

Oriyinal Language.—-It is highly probable that 
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1-3" was first composed in Heb. ; though the Gr. 
text and VSS that have been tr. from the Gr. are 
all that survive. ‘The very fact that the twe 
prayers were designed for religious assembhes— 
the former one for the temple—is strong eee: 
tive proof of Heb. anthorslip (so Bissell, 417). In 
the margin of the Milan MS of the Syr. Hexap. 
text these words occur on 17 and 2°: (Tis is not in 
the Heb.’ (Zéekler blunders twice in stating this.) 
Dut, apart from this, the linguistic evidence alone 
seems conclusive. 

1. There are cases in which wn awhward word in 
the Gr. can be shown to possess one of two mean- 
ings of a Heb. word, and the other meaning is that 
required by the context-— 


172 épydgfeodau, tu work, for serve. So TY 
24 Baro, wilderness, ,, astonishment. ,, 20 
2" dvOpwros, milan, » euch, 5) WN 
23 ewoer, outside, », streets, yy Msn 
2°) Boufsnocs, buzzing, yy crowd, yy Pow 
1° deopuirns, prisoner, — ,, locksmith. ED 


2. Cases in which the unsuitable word supyests 
its own corrective, if we tr. ib into Heb. and sub- 
stitute different vowels or change one consonant. 


1” parva, wrong translit. of ans. 

2° drovrd\n= 27 for 737 plague. 

3° reOvynxérwy = "My ,, “ND men. 

3° bpAnow= ANeD ,, Jewd astonishment. 


3. Cases of slavish imitation of Ileb. idiom in 
Violation of the Greek. The word aaé occurs 120 
times; four {ies in the sense of ‘but,’ like lich. 4, 
2h 27 90 33) "Then we have ob... éxcl=cy wr, nud 
ob... er’ atr@=roy wy. But, to appreciate the 
full force of the evidence, one has simply to attempt 
to retranslate the section. ‘The idioms are Hebraistic 
everyWhere. The Heb. seems, as Iritzsche says, 
to gleam through so phunly that one cannot doubt 
that the Gr. isatr. Kneucker has, on the whole, 
given an adinirable rendering of our section inte 
the original Hebrew. 

{tis a remarkable fact that most of the above 
awkward renderings oceur in the LAX Gr. of Jer. 
There can be little doubt that he who translated 
Jer also translated Dar 1'-3°, and probably found 
it in Lieb. attached to Jer. (So Westcott in Smith 
NB.) The Greek of the rest of Barnch is almost 
certainly from another hand. We have here a 
further evidence of the antiquity of our section. 

Hn. Tak His roncanu INrKopuction, 1! 4.—This 
is probably from a later author, because of the 
discrepancies between it and 15-33, We conceive 
the matter thus: There were in existence two 
penitential prayers -one for the remnant, one for 
the exiles—both assvciated with the name. of 
Baruch, and the problem was to find a suitable 
historic origin for them, The solution is: Baruch 
is in Babylon, and reads a form of confession and 
peers 29-3*, Lo hing Jeconiah and the exiles. They 
isten, Weep, and fast, and lone that their brethren 
in Judah should also turn to the Lord. B. writes 
a confession suited to the Judieans, 16-25) and the 
exiles send it to Judah by him. Thus does the 
would-be historian explain the duality of 14-38, 
His historic locus now calls for explanation. The 
book was written in the 5th year on the 7th of the 
month, at the time of the year when the Chal- 
divans took Jerus., ic. ou the fifth anniversary of 
the first fall of Jerus., 8.c. 597 the era from which 
Jer, Ezk, and Dn reckon. In 2.c. 593 Seraiah, 
brother of Bar., was in Babylon with king Zedekiah 
(Jer 51). ‘Vhe nature of their mission is uncertain, 
but it was such as to rouse expeetation ; for at. 
the saine time prophets in Babylon, Jer 2775) and 
HWananial in sale Jer 83°, foretold that within 
two years the sacred vessels would be restored, and 
Jeconiah and the exiles allowed to return ; but Jer. 
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sternly contradicts this (Jer 29). 
circumstances, shortly after which onr author says 
that B. composed his oak. 

ing of it we lage described. 
send to Jonkim the priest—probably the Sagan—- 
money with which to purchase sacrifices and in- 
cense to offer on the altar of J”. 
verisimilitude in the story. 
be present, for the first exiles, ‘the good figs,’ were 
treated far more leniently than the second. The 
hoof of ignorance and late authorship shows itself, 
however, (1) in the statement that Jerus. was burnt 
with fire in Jeconiah’s reign; (2) that the exiles 
asked the Judieauns to ‘pray for Nebuchad. and his 
son Baltasar.’ ‘The monuments show that Bel- 
sghazzar was the son of Nabonidus, who usurped the 
throne of Babylon; and though Belshazzar might 
claim to be ‘son’ of Nebnchad. to add to his 
dignity, the title could not be given by one living 
years before. (3) The restoration of the silver 
vessels made hy Zedekiah after the deportation 
of Jeconiah (1% %) is a hopeless tangle. ‘Lhe 
yassage has probably been worked over by a 
ater hand, who conceived of the locus ag five 
years after the final destruction of the city and 
temple. 

ili, A EloKUMIST’S MESSAGE TO THE EXILES, 
39-44, —Q Isr. why art thou in the land of thy foes? 
and grown old in a foreign land??) The reason 
is, ‘Thon hast forsaken the fountain of Wisdom.’ 
Learn where Wisdom is, and there thou wilt find 
life and joy and peace. But where docs Wisdom 
dwell? Have kings fonnd her in the thickets of 
the forests hunting the boar? Uave birds stored 
in royal aviries scen her on high? Have silver- 
workers mining under the earth seen her?) Young 
men, with vision unbedimimed by sin, can they give 
nociIne? Merchants of Phoenicia and’ Teman, have 
they not scen her by sea or land? The herves of the 
hoary past,-—- the giants, —can they help? No. God 
only knows her abode—the Creator of the beasts, 
the lightning, and the stars. He has embodied 
Wisdom in the Law, and given it to Jacob. And 
in this guise Wisdom appens on the earth and is 
necessible to mun. The eternal Law is Wisdom 
incarnate. Walk in her light, O Israel! and give 
not thy glory to another, nor thy advantages to a 
strange nation, 

Date.—Mueh of this seetion (3°) is a close 
imitation of Job 28 and 38; yet it possesses as 
much poctic fervour as an imitation can well do. 
It has nothing in common with 138 except the 
exile, The part which is truly original is 396-44, 
aad therefore here we must scek for the date of 
composition, Tsrael is ‘God's beloved,’ ‘having 
(Ro 2") in the Law the form (uéppworr) of know- 
ledge and of truth’; and she is charged not to give 
her glory tu another, nor her advantages (cuppd- 
povra, ef. Ro 3!) to a foreign people, but to walk in 
the light of the law, cf. Bar 4?, Ro 2", Evidently, 
the privileges referred to are spiritual ones; and 
Kneucker can hardly be incorrect in maintaining 
that Gentile Christians, the oy, are the ddddérproy 
fOvos, Of whom the rigorous Jew bids his co- 
religionists beware, There is no reference to recent 


calamities.  Isracl has ‘evrown old in a foreign 
Jand.’ Therefore [ should place this section a few 


years before, or some years after, the fall of Jerus- 
alem in A.D. 70. 

Original Langquage.—We would submit that 
3°-44 was first composed in Aramaic. The cvi- 
dence we offer is based on a comparison of the 
Greek with the versions—the Peshitta and Syr. 
Wexapla. When the various readings are tr. 
into Aramaic we obtain cither one Aramaic word 
with the two desiderated meanings, or two words 
so nearly alike as easily to be mistaken for one 
another. 
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These are the | 328 eon xopy | Pesh. world, nny 

'8 fabricators, =o yxrp: Pesh. who acquire, yap 

The effect of (he read- 19 disappeared, mnnox | flex. sinned, ANON 
In penitence the people “l Jaid hold, Vis | iex. cared for, ny 
2 remembered, wax! Vesh. trod, VIN 

31 meditates on, xyand | Vuly. seeks out, xyano 

Thus far there is | * watches, pamaoa | VPesh. places, pangna 
Jeconiah might well 57 appeared, dank | VPesh. wasrevealed, bane 
47 advantage, pay | Vulg. dignity. Npy 


Tt will be observed that the words are uniformly 
Pal. Aramaic—in some cases pecuhar to that 
dialect. The anthor, therefore, was of the school 
of Sirach and not of Philo. 

iv. A LELLENIST’S ENCOURAGEMENT FOR THE 

{XILES, 45-5", --Lhis section 18 clearly divisible into 
four odes, each commencing with some form of the 
verb Oappety, and to these is appended a Ps closely 
related to the 11th of the Ps of Sol. 45° is drawn 
entirely from the Song of Moses in Dt 32. After 
this, in a passave of some beauty and originality 
(49-18), Jerus. is personified as a woman, narrating 
her troubles to the neighbours of Zion; then (v.!5), 
as if on the eve of captivity, she bids her children 
shorten their adienx, as she has put on the sack- 
cloth of prayer. ‘The yet is not in vain. Joy 
comes to her from the Holy One (v.7"7).. The mother 
(v.4) again addresses her stanton but now in terms 
of hopefnlness, begging them to be variant and in. 
enele prayerful, since the hour of deliverance is 
at hand. At 4% the author assumes the réle of 
the prophet, and foretells the doom of [xracl’s foes, 
and then (1° -5°) he announces the future prosperity 
of Zion in a passage of remarkable beauty, but too 
closely copied from Ps-Sol 11. 

Dute.--We unhesitatingly place the composition 
of this section after the destruction of Jerus. by 
Titus. Ryle and James have certainly proved the 
dependence of Bar on the Psalter (Psalms of Sol. 
Ixxit.-Ixxvii.) ; and there is little reason to suspect 
that it ever existed except in Greek. ‘The Gr. moves 
so easily and is fairly idiomatic. Lts Hebraisms are 
due to quotations from books themselves tr. from 
Sem. sources, The fall of the city is still within 
the memory of the writer; the desolation is com- 
plete; its captives have gone forth with wailing and 
woe. The increasingly joyful tone can hardly have 
arisen within ten yc of the destruction of the 
eity, as Kneucker holds. UWope must again have 
kindled in the Jewish breast, and possibly the 
events in the reien of Hadrian, A.D. 118, are tiiose 
to which the writer looks forward; though all 
through this interval most of the Jews never 
doubted that the temple would be rebuilt. The 
author of 45-59 was fbatty the translator of 3°44. 

Canonical Siandiae = Mowat there is strony 
evidence that U-38 was composed in Heb., and 
some evidence that it onee followed Jer in the 
Canon, it was dropped before the time of’ Jerome; so 
that he says (Pra. in Jer), ‘nec legitur nec habetur 
apud Hebreos,’ wud Epiph. (de mens.) bears the same 
testimony. In the Gr. of the Apost. Const. v. 20 it 
is, however, said to be used by the Jews (7 of the 
Dispersion) on the 10th of Gorpirens, t.e. on the 
Day of Atonement. The reference is wanting in 
the Syr. text, and has no conlirmation whatever. 
Our book is not mentioned by any NT writer or 
apost. Vather, bunt from Athenagoras (fl. 176) on- 
wards for centuries it is quoted as eanonical by 
almost every Christian writer of eminence. This 
remark applies especially to 3° © This is our God. 
..+He hath found out the way of knowledge. 
.. . Afterward did she (i.e. Wisdom) appear on 
earth and was conversant with men.’ Kneucker 
and Schiirer regard v,°8 (EV) as a Christian in- 
terpolation; but without suflicient reason. The 
writer personifies Wisdom, and identifies her with 
the Law; as we sce from 4! (which ought never 
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to have been separated by a chapter-division) ‘This 
is the book of the cominands of God, even the Law 
which abides for ever.’ Christian writers tena- 
ciously claimed this as a reeds for the divinity 
of the Wisdom-Logos, and therefore firmly retained 
Bar in the Canon. Jerome was the first for two 
centuries to call its canonicity in question, and 
hence Bar is wanting in Codex Amiatinus; but 
his criticisms produced no apparent result on the 
beliefs of his age. 

Reusch, & Romanist commentator, gives an exhaustive 
acconut of the citations from Bar by early Clinstian wriers, and 
dovotes an appendix to their explanations of 436-38, Front these 
citations [ compute that, of the 75 verses from 39-55, 43 are 
found, cited as canonical, in the pages of Christian writers, 

Jt iy also interesting to note that in every extant List of 
Canonical Books, Bar either is named or can be proves ta be 
included under Jer—the ouly doubtful exception being (hat of 
Melito. Didymus Alex, 395 distinctly says that Jer and Bar 
form one book. 
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Melito . . ¢. 180 Is, Jer, XI. Proph. 
Origen #253) Jer, Lam, Ep, but quotes Bar as Jer. 
Cone, Laod., 463.) Jer, Bar, Lain, Ep (of Jeremy). 
Hilary. » +867 Jer, Lam, Ep, bnt quotes Bar as Jer. 
Athanasius 4373 Jer, Bar, Lan, Ep. 
Oyril Jer. {886 Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 
Cone, Carth, . 397) Jer (but see Bull, 61-62). 
Greg. Naz, ¢391 Jer, but quotes Bar 336 ag Ser. 
Epiphaniue #403 Jer, Lam, Ep, Bar (leer, 8. 6), 
Ratnus , . ¢410 Jer, but quotes Bar 388 ag Ser, 
Jerome . . +420 Jer, first to reject Bar. 
Augustine =. #430 Jer, but quotes Bar often, 
Codex x Jer, Lam, Ep, frayimentary. 

Foz é Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 

A. ‘. Jer, Bar, Lam, Ep. 

D, ° Jer. 
Cassiodorns . 0.640 Jer. Quotes Bar as Jer. 
Anast, Sing. 650) Jer, Quotes Bar as Jer. 
John Jamase, ¢750 Jer, Quotes lar often, 


From the last quarter of the 2nd cent. to the 
time of the Reformation, Jerome’s is almost the 
only diseordant note in the harmony of universal 
acceptance in the Christian Chureh. Wyclif in the 
preface to his Bible inserted the statement from 
Jerome, that in OT nothing but the Heb, Canon is 
ot divine authority, but published all the Apoer. 
Luther and the other Reformers removed Bar from 
the Canon; but, though Ximenes and Erasmus 
were both disposed to draw a line of demarcation 
between canon. and apocr. books, the Council of 
Trent peremptorily included Bar and the rest of 
the Apocr., among the sacred books of Scripture. 


LITERATURE,—Conicrs ano Vursions.—Of Gr. uncials Bar 
is fonnd in A, B, Q, otherwise known as iii, ii, xii, The 
palimpsest P contains 112-23 and 312-48, (See, for description of 
these MSS, Swete’s O7' in Gr, iii, Introd.) There are also 22 Gr. 
cursives, named and classified by Kneucker, pp. 91-97. Further, 
there are (wo Lat. VSS, annd b. ais that found in Clementine 
edd. of the Vulg., of which Vercellone’s is porhaps tho most 
accurate, Bar is really the old Lat. unrevised by Jerome, for 
he hin. elf says ‘Librnm Baruch... pretermisimus.’ b is o 
recenst n of a, improving its Latinity, altering some of its 
readings to agree with B, and indulging in explanatory com: 
ments (Kneucker 141-163), b was edited by Jos. Caro, Rome, 
1658, aud by Sabaticr in Bibliotheca Casinensia, vol. 1. (1873). 
There are also two Svr. VSS: (1) The Peshitta, which is most 
accessible in Lagarde’s Libr. A poer. Syr., and (2) the Syr.-Hexap. 
My ed. is the one in Ceriam’s Mon. sac. et prof. tom. i. fase. 1. 
1861. Since then, however, the work has been reproduced by 
photo-lithography, (Swete, op. cit. xiii.) 

Lexnaxnican Hkirs.—The most thorough comin. is Kneucker's 
Das Buch Baruch, Leipzig, 1879. Other useful works are: 
Gifford in Speaker's Apocr, vol. ji.; Bissell in Lange's series ; 
Zockler, Apok. in the Af. Kom. 1891; Ewald, Die jilngsten 
Propheten, 1868; Fritzsche, Tandbuch z. d. A pocr.'vol. i. Leipzig, 
1851; Reusch, Arklar. d. Buchs Baruch, Freiburg, 1853 ; Renss, 
AT, vol. vi. 1894; Iivernick, De lib. Bar., Konigsber ry, 1861, 
Isagogic material {s ulso to be found in Schirrer, WJ P a, iii. 
188f., and Hilgenfeld's Zeitschrift tor 1860, where Hitzig deals 
with Bar, p. 2621¥., Knencker in 1880, and H igenfeld in 1879-80. 

J.T. MARSHALL, 

BARZILLAT (‘> ‘man of iron’?, BepfeAX).—1. A 
wealthy Gileadite of Rogelim, who came to David’s 
aid during his tlight from Absalom (2 172"), He 
refused to accompany the king to Jerusalem on his 
return, on the plea of his great age and unsuit- 
ey for the life of the court, but sent lis son 

1a 


Chimham in his stead (199), And to him, in grati- 


BASE 


tude for his father’s services, David would seein to 
have granted a ‘lodging place,’ or caravanseral for 
tiavellers, ont of his own patrimony in Bethlehem, 
Which 400) years later still bore his name 
(Jer 1%). Dean Stanley even favours the con- 
jecture that, in accordance with the immovable 
usages of the Kast, it was probably the same whose 
stable at the time of the Christian era furnished 
shelter for two travellers with their infant child, 
when ‘ there was no room in the inn’ (//ist. of the 
Jew. Ch. vol. it. p. 15-4). Other sons of B. must 
have followed, if they did not accompany, Chimham 
over Jordan, and all were specially commended by 
David, on his deathbed, to the care of Solomon 
(lke 2’). Of B. himself we hear nothing further 
beyond the mention, so late as the return from the 
Captivily in Babylon, of a family of priests who 
traced their descent to a marriave with the 
Gileadite’s daughter (Ezr 2°!) Neh 7) 2. A 
Meholathite whose son Adriel married Michal the 
daughter of Saul (2S 21°). G. MILLIGAN, 


BASALOTH (A Baalkwd, B Bacadéu), 1 Es 534.— 
BAZLUTH, Ezy 252; BAZzLITu, Neh 7™. 


BASCAMA (% Bacxaud), 1 Mace 13%. -An un- 
known town of Gilead. 


BASE (see alsuy ABASE, DEBASE).— The adj. 
‘base’ (from Vr. bes, ‘shallow,’ ‘low,’ but prob. 
of Coltic orivin) is used to express--1. That which 
is literally ‘low,’ not high, as Spenser, “Q 1. v. 31, 
‘An entraunce, dark and base... Descends to 
Hel.’ Of this use we still have ‘base’ of sounds 
(though we spell it ‘ bass’); of. Shaks., 1 /Zen, IV, 
IL, iv. 5, ‘T have sounded the very base string of 
humility.” There is no example of tlis meaning 
in the Bible. 2. Iiguratively, low in the social 
scule, of lowly birth or station, then unassuming, 
humble, ‘Tlns is the meaning of b. in AV: Is 38 
‘the b. against the honourable’ (i.e. the low-born 
against the nobles); zk 17!* “that the kingdom 
inight be b., that it might not lift itself up’ (Heb. 
bey ; so 291415 OS 62 Mal 2%, Dn 47 ‘the most 
High . . . setteth up... the basest of men’) ; 
Job 308 ‘children of b. men?’ (ova u2, lit. ‘sons of 
no name,’ z.c. sons of him who has no name=the 
ig¢noble), In N'T: 1 Co 1% 6b, things of the world, 
wand things which are despised, hath God chosen’ 
(ayers, ‘of low birth’); 2 Co 10! ‘Now I Paul 
myself beseech you by the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ, who in presence am b. among you’ 
(RV ‘in your presence am lowly’; the Gr. is 
ramvewés, Which in NT signifies lowly, either in 
position, as Ja 1° “let the brother of low degree 
glory in his high estate’; or in heart, as Mt 11% 
‘Lam meek and duwly in heart’). 3. Morally low, 
mean, contemptible, the meaning of the word in 
niod. English. This meaning was known in 1611, 
and it is probable that there is at least some moral 
reprobation in Ac 175 ‘certain lewd fellows of 
the baser sort’ (RV ‘certain vile fellows of the 
rabble’; Gr. dyopatu, lit. ‘of the market place,’ 
t.€. loungers), RV has introduced ‘base’ in this 
sense in Wis 2° *We were accounted by him as 
b. metal’ (AV ‘counterfeits,’ Gr. x{8ddos) ; and 
Dt 13% ‘Certain b. fellows are gone ont’ (AV 
‘certain men, the children of Belial,’ Heb. oy 
bwbauas‘inen, sous of worthlessness’; elsewhere 
Eng. RV retains the AV rendering of this phrase, 
‘son of Belial,’ ‘man of Belial,’ ete., though 
belial (wh. see) is nol a proper namie; but Amer. 
RV always changes it into ‘base fellow,’ except 
1S 16° wicked woman’ (AV ‘daughter of Belial’) 


Base, as snbat. (from Lat. basis after Gr. Beow, ‘a stepping,’ 
then ‘that ou which one steps, or anything stands’) is distinct 
from the adj. in origin and meaning, and once was distinct 
in pronunciation, It occurs freq. in AV as tr. of (1) mékhénah 
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(esp. in 1 K ” of the stands for the laversy of brass in Solomon's 
temple); (2) kén, 1 i 72%. 31 (RV ‘pedestal,’ which had better, 
perhaps, been given as tr. of mékhénah, the kén being appar- 
ently not the stand of the lavers, but the uprizht projections 
which kept them in their place"); and in RV (3) yesodh (AV 
“pottom’); (4) yarék (AV Sshaft’); (5) gabh, zk 4513 (AV 
‘higher place,’ where the difference between ‘base’ as pedestal 
and ‘ base’ the adj. is well scen; the gabh being a raised place, a 
mound, and so here the elevated base of the altar, 


J. ILASTINGS. 

BASEMATH (nzv3 ‘fragrant’; AV Bashemath). 
—1. One of the wives of Ksau. In Gn 26 (P) she 
is called the daughter of Klon the Hittite, while 
in Gn 368 (prob. R) she is ssid to have been Ishmacl’s 
daughter, and sister of Newaioth. Bnt in Gn 2s? 
(P) Esau is said to have taken Mahalath, the 
danghter of Ishmael, the sister of Nebaioth, tobe his 
wife; and in Gn 36? the first mentioned of Esau’s 
wives is Adnh, the daughter of Elon the Hittite. 
There is manifestly a confusion of names in the 
text, which cannot be satisfactorily explained. 
The Sam. text reads Mahalath instead of Base- 
math throughout Gn 36, and on the whole it seems 
inost- probable that these are different names for 
the same person. 2 (1 K 4, in AV Basmath) 
A daughter of Solomon, who became the wife of 
Ahimaaz, one of the king’s officers who was pur- 
veyor for the royal household in the district of 
Naphtali. R. M. Boyb. 


BASHAN [7y7a ‘The Bashan’; perhaps, like the 
modern Arab. Bathaniyeh, it means ‘soft earth.’ 
With the def. article in all hist. statements except 
1 Ch 5%; also sometimes in poetry (Dt 33%, Ps 
135" 136%), and prophecy (Is 2, Jer 22° 50), Ai 
4‘); but in prophecy and poetry the art. is more 
often omitted (Is 33", Ezk 27% 3913, Mie 74, Nah 14, 
Zec 117, Ps 22 (Ene!) 681% 33 (Eng. 22)),—In a 
region where all place-names were used more or 
less loosely, It is dithcult to define the limits of 
Bashan, but the name was applied to territory N. of 
Gilead, and seems generally to have meant the whole 
of the most northerly of the three preat divisions of 
K. Pal.,- -Bashan, Gilead, Moab, It first appears as 
the kingdom of Og (Nu 21", Dt 14 ete.), extending 
as far E. as Salecah, the present Salkhat, the last 
great town towards the Arabian desert, and in- 
cluding Edrei, Ashtaroth, and Golan (Dt 14 3!8 4%, 
Jos 98 124 [Que 12. 31 998 Q127), Tf Ashtaroth be the 
present Tell Ashtéra, and the city Golan lay within 
the present Jaulan, this would mean that B. 
proper covered all the S. of Hauran, including the 
recion known to-day as En-nukra. It is the same 
expanse, between the Leja and Gilead, which seems 
to have been covered in Gr. times by the name 
Batanwa (Jos. Ant. XV. x. 1, XVI. 1; Veto 11, 
ete.; Euseb. Onom. art. Bacay). Whether in this, 
its more proper sense, the name extended to the 
Jordan Valley it is impossible to say, till we know 
where Geshur and Maacah Jay. Indeed, Jos 124 
134-3 seem to imply that the latter came between 
B. and the Jordan Valley (cf. Guthe, ZDPV xii. 
232). If the opinion were correct which identifies 
Argob with the Leja, then B. must have extended 
to the N. and KE. of the latter; but for that identi- 
fication there is no real evidence. The kingdom 
of Og is said to have contained a large number of 
cities, and these have been alleged by Vorter 
(Giant Cities of Bashan) to be the large basalt ruins 
so thickly strewn across Ilauran ; yet none of the 
latter, with one or two trifling exceptions, bear 
any proof of a date earlier than the rise of Gr. 
civilisation in these parts under the protection of 
the Rom. Empire. 

In a genera] sense the name B. was attached to 
the long edve of the E. plateau, as seen across 
Jordan from W. Pal., and the name is frequently 


*In the corresponding description of the tabernacle, RV 
translates kén ‘base’ (AV ‘foot’), Ex 8018-28 319 3516 3g8 gose 
4011, Lv 31, 
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joined with Carmel and Lebanon as one of the 
most prominent features in view of N. Israel (sec 
CARMEL). Another verse, ‘Dan is 2 lion's Whelp, 
he leaps from BJ (Dt 33°'), carries the name up to 
the foot of Hermon, where the position of the city 
of Dan is to be looked for, not at ‘Tel el-iadi on 
the defenceless floor of the Jordan Valley, but 
rather ut Banias, actnally on the E. hills, and 
therefore a site from which Dan could justly be 
said ‘to leap from B.”. Again, the term ‘mount’ 
or ‘ mountains of B.’ is uncertain, but prob. depends 
on the interpretation to be given to the description 
of them in Vs 68% as ‘mountains of humps’ or 
‘protuberances’ or ‘bold heights.’ ‘This can farally 
be the triple summits of Hermon to which it has 
been apphed both by Olshausen and Bacthgen. Lt 
suits far better the many broken cones of extinct 
craters which are scattered over B, (Delitzsch). 
Wetzstein proposes the Jebel Hauran or Druz; but 
this appears unlikely, even thongh it were proved 
that the Mt. Salmon of the previous verse were 
the same name as that which Ptolemy gave the 
Jebel Hauran, viz. Asalmanus (cf. Guthe, ZDPV 
xli. 231). 

B. was celebrated for its breed of cattle (Dt 32"), 
which are also the types throughout O'T of crnel and 
loud-mouthed oppressors; siinilarly, Amos calls 
the censorious and tyrannical matrons of Samaria 
‘kine of B.’ (4!). 

The name B. survived in Gr, times as Batanmwa 
(as described above). Bataniwawas part of Philip’s 
tetrarchy. Conder thinks it appears in NT as the 
‘Bethany beyond Jordan’ (the most probable 
reading of Jn 1%, see Westcott and Hort); but if 
so well known a province as Bataniwea had been 
intended, and not rather some town, the epithet 
‘beyond Jordan’ would hardly have been added. 
To-day the name survives, Ard el-Bathaniyeh ; 
but since the 10th cent., when, according to [drisi, 
it was still the province in which Vdrei stood, it 
has drifted round to the E. of the Leja, where it 
will be found in the most recent maps, 


LITERATURE —Resides what is quoted, Reland; Wetzstein, 
Retsebertcht ; Merrill, Last of Jordan; Driver, Deut. 47, 360; 
Smith, Hist. Geog. pp. 642, 640-653, 670 ff. 3 Buhl, Geog. alt, 
Pat. 117 £. (on Dan, 238). G. A. SMITH. 


BASHMURIC YVERSIONS.—See Ecyprian VER- 
SIONS. 


BASILISK.-—See SERPENT. 


BASKET, a vesse] made of plaited reeds, twigs, 
sauhn-leaves, or other material. ‘The word is used 
in EV as the cquivalent of five Leb. and three Gr. 
words. 

1. Sp sal, a bag of flexible interwoven twigs, 
probably similar in shape to the basket in which u 
curpenter carries his tools. Three such baskets 
the chief baker of Pharavh dreamt he carried on 
his head (Gn 40% 27 18)" probably in the manner 
represented on the tomb of Ramses 11. (Wilkin- 
son i. 401). ‘These were baskets of white bread 
(RV), not white baskets as in AV, or openwork 
baskets, asSymmachus. Similar baskets were used 
to carry the unleavened bread and the viled cakes 
and wafers for the offering of consecration of the 
priests (Ex 295-23. also Ly 82-°5); hence in Lv 8® it 
is called the basket of consecration. Such baskets 
were also used for the Nazirite’s offering (Nu 
615. 17. 19), Gideon carried the tlesh of the kid and 
the unleavened cakes of his provision for the angel 
in a basket of this sort (Jg 6). The name Sallai in 
Neh 11° 12°? has been fancifully supposed to refer 
to a family of basket-makers, but this is highly 
improbable on etymological grounds. 

2, rivobo salsiléoth, in Jer 6%, is translated 
‘grape-gatherer’s baskets,’ the taltaluh of the 
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Arabs. Such baskets are represented in the 
Egyptian tomb-pictures (Wilkinson, i. 383). The 
context, however, nukes it probable that the word 
is connected with cadcaddem, used in Ls 185, meaning 
young shoots or tendrils, for the idea in tie verse 
Is the gleams of an already stripped vine. 7d- 
belle is used in Ca 5" for twisted ea of hair. 

3. xap fene’, a basket for ordinary household or 
avricultural use, employed for carrying the tirst- 
fruits (Dt 2674). UXCX renders it xdpraddos, which, 
like the Roman coriis, was a basket tapering 
downwards. National prosperity, consequent on 
well-doing, was tynitved by the blessing of the 
basket (/fne’) and the store (It 285), 
condition was attended with a 
basket (v.17). 

Tena and tenn are common Kgyp. uames for a 
basket. In line 2 of the Canopic deerce the 
Arsinoite basket-bearing priest is ealled tend n 
met Arsinuti. "This is ronleege in the Gr, version 
canephorus, the name piven to the Athenian 
hasket-bearing girly at the feasts of Dionysus and 
Demeter. The basket-bearing priest is a con- 
spicuous feature in the Assyrian sculptures, 

4, 11 diidh, the xédados of the LAX, was prob- 
ably also a tapering basket, like that used by 
the Romans for woul (Virg, «#neid, vil. 805) or by 
the Greeks for frit (Aristoph. Lysistr. 579). Tn 
it were contained the figs of Jereimial’s vision 
(24%), Large baskets of this kind were uscd for 
carrying clay to the brieck-kilns; these are referred 
to in Psy 8l8(RV; not ‘pots’ asin AV), ‘They are 
represented in EKgyp. feats ws carried on the 
back, over one shoulder, as in) most Ushabti 
figures, or else they were borne between two on a 
pole, or two were carried by a yoke resting on the 
shoulders, as shown in a painting at Beni-hassan. 
In any case the deliverance of the Israelites is well 
expressed Dy the removal of their shoulders from 
the burden. In baskets of this kind the heads of 
Aliab’s sons were sent to Jehu at Jezreel (2 K 107). 
This word is also translated ‘kettle’ in 1S 2% as 
in Job 41” (see Kettle in art. Foon). 

5. abo kclibh, rendered by LAX dyyos, is used 
in Am 8 # for a basket contuining sumer fruits. 
The same word in Jer 57 signifies a bird-cage, 
probably of basketwork, in which sense the word 
occurs in Phanician and Syriac. Compare xrwfds 
in Antipater’s epigram (Anthol. Palaut. vi. 109. 3). 

The azn ¢ébhak of papyrus reeds, in which the 
infant Moses was exposed, was a sort of basket. 
eb is the Meyptian name of a munmiy-ease. 
Other Ecyptian baskets were mesen, a fruit basket 
of palm leaves and rushes for carrying dates ; 
hoten, a basket for carrying meat (Pap. Anastasi) 
or ‘lowers (Diimichen), senah, seq, and yaya, a 
hbusket for catching fish, such as that figured on 
the tomb of Ti; compare the Adkhah of Hab DS, 

In the NT three words are used which are 
translated basket-— 

1. xéguvos, used in all the accounts of the miracle 
of feeding the 5000, for the baskets in which 
the fragments were eathered, Mt 14%, Mk 6%, 
Lk 97, Jn 6% According to Juvenal (Sat. iii. 14, 
vi. 541) the Jews carried about with them these 
wicker baskets for their food in Gentile countries 
to prevent defilement.  MKophinoi were used to 
carry agricultural eG ive (Columella, xi. 3). 
Their sizes were probably variable, but the word 
is used for a Bavotian measure of capacity equal to 
two gallons (C7G@ 1625, 46). 

2. opupls, the kind of basket in which the frag- 
ments were gathered after the feeding of the 
4000, Mt 15°, Mk 8%. It was probably a large 
provision basket, realy of ropework, such as 
those which the Iake-dwelline Pronians used for 
fishing with (Herodot. v. 16). In such a spuris 
the disciples let down St. Paul from the walls of 


The opposite 
curse on the 
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Damascus, Ac 9%. The spurts and kophinos are 
contrasted ino Mt 16%) Mk 8%, the former 
beim probably the larger. The medieval com- 
mentators fancifully alleyorized these baskets 
(see Rabanus Maurus, .tlleg. in Seript. ed. Migne, 
$98 ; and for references to the sportule of the lerey 
nud others, see Chirysost. Hp. to Vadentinus, ed. 
Migne, i. 731; antl Cyprian’s /ep. ad elerum et 
plebem, p. 324). 

3. gapyavy, used only in 2 Co 11" in reference to 
the basket by which St. Paul cscaped from 
Damascus. ‘She word meas anythyng plaited, as 
in “Eschyl. Suppl. 769, but is used of wu fish basket 
by Timokles (An9.1.). See Pollux, Onomast. vii. 27. 

The other receptacles mentioned in the NT’, mjpa 
or wallet; yAwoodxouoy, Judas’s bag; and padd\avriov, 
used thrice in Luke, were probably of leather, 
The rivag, on which John the Baptist’s head was 
brought to Salome, was probably a wooden 
phutter, 

In the early Church, cophiné or canistra, wicker 
baskets, were used for carrying the eulogia or con- 
secrited bread and wine to those not present at 
the Eucharist (Jerome, Hp. ad Ltusticum, ed. 
Migne, cxxv. 1078). Ilustrations of these baskets 
are referred to in Martigny’s Dict. des Antiq. Chrét. 
p. 246. The word basket is of Celtic origin, from 
a root which signifies to twist round, Its British 
source, which has been questioned on dubious 
grounds by recent etymologists, is referred to hy 
Martial, xiv. 99. From the Schol. on Juv. xii. 46, 
we learn that baskets were used to hold cups aud 
pots when they were being washed in running 
water. (See Bulenger, de Conviviis, iv. 10, 11). 

A. MACALISTER. 

BASON.—1. Bason* is the rendering in EV of 
various Heb, words, and of the Gr. verrip (Jn 13°). 
Of the former the most frequently used is py 
(LXX giddy, orovdetov, cf. Jox. Lc. inf.), which 
denotes a bowl or basin used in the sacrificial ritual 
of tabernacle and temple. The ofliciating priest 
or priests caught the warm blood, as it streamed 
from the victin, in the basin, from which it was 
dashed against the altar (Ex 29'* ete.), or other- 
wise manipulated as the ritual required (see 
SACRIFICE). ‘The basing used for this purpose 
were of bronze (Ix 278, 1 1K 7). Abont their size 
and shape we have no further information. ‘They 
probably resembled somewhat the basin of bronze 
presented by ‘u servant of Hiram?’ to the Phen. 
deity Baal-Lebauon, of which a reconstruction 
from the remaining fragments is given in the CIS 
1,1. 23. ‘The saine terin (py9) is applied to the 
silver bowls or basins presented by the princes of 
the congregation with a meal-offering (Nu 78"), 
The weight of each basin, 70 shekels,—prob. about 
32 oz, troy,—shows that the py was not of very 
large dimensions. Among the furniture of the 
temple of Solomon, basins of gold are repeatedly 
mentioned (1 K 7”, 2 K 123 Jer 52” ete). The 
number of these made by Hiram is given as 100 in 
2 Ch 4° (with wh. cf. the statements Ezr 1%", and 
contrast the exaggerations of Jos. Ant. VIII. iii. 
7, 8). Fifty such golden basins were presented by 
‘the Tirshatha’ to the second temple (Neh ee): 

2. Bason is also in a few places the rendering of 
no, which, if the reading of 2 S 17% be correct (cf. 
Klosterm, in doc.), was the name for a basin as a 
common article of household furniture, such as is 
denoted by uarrip (Jn 135) With this agrees its 
use by JE in the account of the institution of the 
Passover (Ex 12” by the LXX mistranslated rapa 
Thy Ovpay). In some passages the word is translated 
‘cup’ by RV. 

3. A third term (727) occurs only in the late 
book of Ch-Ezr-Neh (1 Ch 28", Ezr 1° 8%), and 

*The Amer. Revisers prefer throughout the more modern 
spelling ‘ basin.’ 
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may be considered as a word of later origin than 
the others. It occurs alongside of puz, and must 
therefore have differed from it; but in what respect 
we do not know. It is rendered in RV uniformly 
by ‘bowl’ (which see). 338 ‘basins,’ occurs only 
kx 24°, A. RK. 5S. KENNEDY. 


BASSAI (B Bagoal, A Racod, AV Bassa), 1 Eg 518 
= BEZAI, Ezr 2)7, Neh 7%. 


BASTARD is one born out of wedlock ; and that 
is the meaning in He 12%‘ then are ye bastards (¥68o) 
and not sons,’ its only occurrence in NT; but in 
OT it is probable that nop mamzér, of which b. is 
the tr. where it occurs (Dt 237, Zec 98, only), means 
a child of incest, not simply an illegitimate child. 
See Driver on Dt 237. Wis 4 (heading) has ‘ Bastard 
slips shall not thrive’ as a paraphrase of 4% ‘ But 
the imultiplying brood of the ungodly shall not 
thrive,’ where the meaning is probably general’ = 
‘base,’ as in Spenser, #.Q. 1. 24— 

‘For all he taught the tender ymp was but 
To banish cowardize and bastard feare.’ 
J. ILASTINGS. 

BASTHAI (Bacé@al, AV Bastai), 1 Ks 5%=Bxsal, 
Ezr 2” Neh 7°, 


BAT (oxy ‘vtalléph, vuxrnpls, vespertilio).—The 
bat is placed at the end of the unclean fowls (Lv 
1% Dt 14%), but in Lv 11” the explanatory 
clause, ‘all winged creeping things that go upon 
all four,’ makes it perfectly plain that the bat 
isintended. ‘The Arab. popular name for the bat 
is weewdt, and the classical name is khufdsh. The 
Heb. name, ‘d¢all‘ph, signitics the night-fier, in 
allusion to the habits of the animal. The Arab. 
name signifies the weak-siyhted, referring to the 
fact of the small eyes of bats, which sce poorly by 
day. A man who has day-blindness is culled 
akhfash, i.e. bat-eyed, from this circumstance. 
Dats are mammals, with a very light skeleton and 
body, and large membranous wings, spread be- 
tween the elongated phalanges, and from them 
and the bones of the forearm and arm to the body 
and legs. ‘They are nocturnal in their habits, 
spending their day in sleep, with their wings 
folded up, and suspended by attoole at the tip of the 
forearm, caught in some crevice of the roof of the 
cavern, or tlre ceiling of the tomb or ruin (Is 2%?!) 
where they have made their home, or fixed to the 
branch of a tree. The mousy smell of their haunts 
19 overpowering where they are numerous. When 
not asleep, vey are constantly squeaking like 
mice and rats. When disturbed they fly in rapid 
circles around their dark abode, or sweep in a cloud 
out of its exit. At night they fly forth noiselessly, 
and circle around houses and gardens. They pluck 
large quantities of apricots, dates, and other fruits, 
aud bring them to the porches of houses and 
devour them, leaving quantities of the seeds and 
skins on the pavements, and spotting with their 
ordure the walls of the house as they fly. It is 
customary to protect the clusters of dates, and of 
many other fruits, by a sort of basket or bag tied 
over them, and sometimes the whole tree by a net, 
lest all the fruit should be eaten by these rapacious 
feeders. The bats of the Holy Land vary from 
the size of a mouse to that of a rat. ‘They swarm 
everywhere in the caves, tumbs, and ruins. When 
a cavern or tomb is being explored the bats often ex- 
tinguish the torch or candle as the traveller passes 
through a narrow opening. Tristram gives a list 
of fifteen bats found in Palestine. ‘The bats of the 
coast and mountains hibernate. But Tristram says 
that those of the Jordan Valley seem to be always 
active. G. E. Post. 


BATH.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
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BATH, BATHING.—41. In contradistinction to 
the washing (wh. see) of particular parts of the 
body, hands, feet, ete., bathing is used in this 
article of the washing of the whole body,* and that 
either by the application of water, by pouring or 
otherwise, to the body, or by the immersion of the 
body in water, which alone is bathing in the strict 
sense of the term. The Leb. of the O'T does not 
distinguish between the processes, both of which 
are expressed by pn? to wash (the body, as opp. to 
p32 to wash clothes); for washing by immersion 
239 is once employed in OT (2 K 54, AV ‘dipped 
himself,’ but yoqin 5"). In later times it became the 
usual expression for bathing. he new-born infant 
umong the Hebrews was bathed in water (Ezk 
16*) before being dressed. Some scholars have 
seen a reference to this custoin in Ex J?4, where 
they detect in the inysterious word oy2¥ the 
name of the stone basin or bath in which the 
infants were bathed (Ges, Thes.; Siegfried and 
Stade’s Lex. s.v.; also Kalisch, Comm. in loe.). 
With this very doubtful exception, there is no 
mention in OT of a bath, for which later Heb. 
used yn, p>, etc. (see below). In the everyday 
life of the ordinary Heb. there would be neither 
the water nor the privacy—nor, for that matter, 
the inclination—necessary for bathing in the ordi- 
nary sense. ‘The few instances of bathing in 
Scripture are in connexion with a river, as in the 
cease of Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex 2°), and Naaman 
(2K 64, LXX ¢Sarrloaro); a fountain (Jth 127); or 
a pool (birket), as at Samaria (1 K 228), Bethesda 
(Jn 57), and in Joakim’s garden (Sus/5), No doubt 
in the palaces of royalty and the houses of the 
wealthy there were, even in ancient times, as at 
Nineveh, Tiryns, and elsewhere, arrangements 
for the bath, but no reference tosuch arrangements 
is found in OT or Apocrypha. 

2. In the cases, other than those already cited, 
where ‘bathe’ occurs in AV and RV (in the latter 
more frequently), the process referred to must be 
understood as the ablutiom of the body by the 
application of water, not by bathing in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

The prescription Lv 15% ‘he shall bathe his 
flesh in running (Ileb. living) water’ seems at first 
sight fatal to the proposition just laid down, that 
purification from ceremonial and other defilement 
wags originally by a process of ablution and not of 
immersion; but it is evident from the context, that 
the words in question are uw euphemism for daveabit 
genituliu sua (seo Dillm., Strack in loc.). Such ablu- 
tions were also practised on the ground of ordinary 
cleanliness (2 8S 11%, Sus?°*), and, in particular, 
before appearing in the presence of superiors 
(Ru 38, Jth 10% wepexdtoaro, but 12! &éBamrrlcaro, 
‘bathed,’ as above), and & fortiort in the presence 
of God for worship (see Dillmann on Gn 35% for 
parallel passayes). 

3. The cleansing properties of water were In- 
creascd, as amony other nations, by the use of a 


* This simple distinction gives the key to the often misunder- 
stood passage Jn 1310 (seo Westcott in Speaker's Com.). 

t Itis therefore somewhat misleading to apply such expres: 
sionsas ‘ bathe himself in the water’ (Lv passim) to the ablutions 
required by the Levitical legislation in certain specified casi s 
(see PuRIFICATION). The preposition in op 9 has in these ord. 
nances throughout the meaning of ‘with,’ not ‘in,’ as in 
wxa ‘with fire,’ ‘washed with milk,’ abn3 (see below). In a 
few passaves AV gives the correct rendering ‘ he shall wash his 
flesh with water,’ which has been unwarrantably departed froin 
in RV (see Lv 226, Dt 2311), Even in the ritual of the Day of 
Atonement there was no provision in ‘the holy place’ of the 
tabernacle for the high priest ‘bathing his flesh in water 
(Lv 164 243 RV), the process in question being ablution by 
applying water froma basin or other vessel, as may be seen in 
various representations on Greek vases. See. illustration in 
Gardner and Jevons’ Manual of Gr. Antiquities, 1804, Pp. 315 
(from Gerbard'’s Auserles. WVasenbilder, pl. 277). Cf. also 
Wilkingon’s woodcut of an Egyptian lady at ber ablutions, vob 
ii. (pop. ed. 1854) p. 849. 
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vegetable alkali (na Jer 27, RV ‘soap’), natron, 
@ mincral alkali (19) Jer 2, RV ‘tye’), and 
‘washing-balls’ (Sus 27 oujyuara, on which see reff. 
in Iw. Miller's Z/dbuch d. klass. Alterth. ete., 
bd, iv. p. 444¢), To wash with milk was con- 
sidered, as at the present day, highly beneficial to 
the complexion (Ca 5!); and it seems to have been 
a popular superstition that royal blood possessed 
similar properties, which explains the curious note 
(1 K 22”) that the harlots of Samaria bathed in 
the pool in which Ahab’s chariot had been washed 
(s0 KV, see Speaker's Commentary in loc. and 
Additional Note B, p. 624). 

4. Public baths are first met with in the Greek 
period. ‘The yuuvdov erected by the Hellenizing 
party in Jerus. in the reien of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(1 Mac 14, 2 Mac 4% !%) nist have contained the 
usual hot and cold-baths. Remains of baths from 
the Roman period exist in various parts of the 
country Jn 1895 a Roman bath was discovered a 
short distance from the Pool of Siloam (?EFS¢, 
Oct. 1895, p. 80611). That some even of the 
most respected Jewish doctors frequented the 
public baths (potion, dyudocov,* pl. nvginy A bod, Zur, 
1. 7) is shown by the anecdote told of Gamatiel 
bathing in the bath (paqp, pl. mwyryp) of Aphrodite 
in Aceo (Acre, Abad, Zar. itt. 4, Strack’s ed.) In 
Herod’s temple, as we might expect, there was a 
bath-room (ap3e0 m3) for the priests (Yoma, iii. 2). 
With the increasing stringency in the observation 
of the ceremonial requirements of the law (cf. 
Mk 7*), the bath heeame, for the laity as well, an 
all-important factor in the religious life of the 
community, as may be seen from the number of 
treatises of the Talm. devoted to the various aspects 
of this subject (see PURIFICATION). 

5. In the Roman period, also, we first find a 
reference to the medicinal value of the hot springs 
in various localities. ‘Thus Herod the Great, near 
the end of his life, was sent to take the wartn baths 
at Callirrhoc, I. of the Dead Sea (Jos. Ant. XVI. 
vi. 5). Those of Tiberias (Ané. xvii. ii. 3) and 
Gadara were also celebrated. On this part of the 
subject see Hamburger, 22H. f. Bibel u. Tal. vol. ii. 
‘Heilbider’; Leop. Low, Zur AMedezin, ete., in 
Gesammelte Schriften, iii. 1893, p. 867 IF. 

A. Yi. Ss. KENNEDY. 

BATH-RABBIM (o'srnz ‘daughter of multi- 
tudes,’ Ca 74).—-A pate of Heshbon near fish 
pools. Perhaps the rock cutting on the edve of 
the slope, above the stream west of Heshbon, by 
which the main road approaches the city on the 
ars inmediately to the east. The stream is 

ull of small fish. See SLT vol. i. s.v, ILesbdn. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BATHSHEBA (yay-n3).--The wife of Uriah the 
Hittite, and afterwards of David, and the mother 
of Solomon, The tragic story of David’s adultery 
with her, and of his treachery towards her husband, 
is recounted in 28 11, Bathsheba is variously 
described as the dauchter of Elinm (28 11%), or of 
Ammiel (1 Ch 3%, where, moreover, her name is 
written Bathshua). It has been suge¢ested with 
some probability that the father of Bathsheba is 
to be identified with the Eliam of 2 S 2334 who 
was a son of Ahithophel the Gilonite. This might 
explain the latter's desertion of David as an act of 
revenge for the seduction of his eranddanehter and 
the murder of her husband. Once introduced into 
the palace as the wife of David, Bathsheba seems 
to have qnickly accommodated herself to her new 
rank, and to have gaiued a commanding influence 
at court. She displayed considerable skill and 
not a little ambition upon the occasion when, in 
conjunction with Nathan the prophet, she bent 
the aged David to her will, and seeured the 

* Tor the identity of the two words sce Fleischer’s note subd 
Kon in Levy, Chald. Wirterb. Cf. J03, Baravis, ete. 
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succession to the throne for her son Solomon 
bled 1428), J. A. SELBIE, 


BATHSHUA(1I Ch 23 3°).—See BATHSHEBA, SHUA. 


BATTERING-RAM.-—-This instrument is first 
clearly mentioned in Ezk (42 21% ‘rams’ =o79 
Adrim). The Hebrews probably adopted it from the 
Assyrians, the preat alt of cities. In its essence 
it was a stout pole, probably with a metal ferule or 
head, worked with a motion which was half a fall 
half a thrust ayainst the wall. Protection for the 


RATTERING-RAM, 
(From a relief in the British Museutn.) 


workers was supplied by placing it under a roofed 
shed or inatower. ‘Che whole machine was often 
brought forward on wheels. 

Perhaps, however, sume rough machine was 
known in earlier times, and its use may be referred 
to in 1 K 20" (* place [the engines],’?’ RVim) and in 
25 208 (‘all the people battered [anns'2] the wall 
to throw it down’). W. KE. BARNES. 


BATTLE.—~See WAR; and for the various battles, 
consult their place-names, and the art. ISRAEL, 


BATTLE-AXE (p22 mappez, Jer 61%), --Pcrhaps 
the saine weapon as the fbattle]-hammer (ees) of 
Jer 60%, The hend of such a weapon made of 
oie has been found at Tell el-Hesy, the ancient 
Lachish, among the ruins of the ‘First’ city. (1¢ 
is figured in art. AXE, second fig. on p. 206"), On 
the Assyrian relief in the British Museum, repre- 
senting the battle against the Elamites in which 
their king, Te-umman, was killed, an Assyr. 
soldier is shown using a weapon which might be 
a double hammer or a double axe, or a combination 
of hammer and axe, no doubt a mapnez. 

The word Wo sfgor, in Ps 35%, witch is tr. RVm 
‘battle-axe,’ is rather to be taken after AV and RV 
(text)asaverb. Theimarg. reading supposes a point- 
ing 137, and an identification with the bere weapon 
odyams incntioned by Herodotus and Xenophon. 
Cheyne, however (tz Juco), vives 119 =cayapis = ‘dirk,’ 

W. i. BARNEs, 

BATTLE-BOW (Zec 9'° 10*).—See Bow. 


BATTLEMENT.—Sece Hovusk, WAR. 


BAYYAI (33, AV Bayvai, Neh 3!8).—In the days 
of Nehemiah, Bavvai, the son of Henadad, the 
ruler of half the district of Keilah, rebnilt a portion 
of the wall of Jerusalem, on the south-east of the 
city. Ne was of a Levitical family (their brethren, 
ef. v."). Inv.™ he appears as Binnul the son of 
Henadad, and this is probably the correct form 
(Smend, Listen, p. 12). In LXX Bevel A, Bedel B. 

H, A. WHITE. 


BAY 


BAY, the colour, occurs Zec 67. See COLOURS. 
‘Bay’ of the sea, Jos 15*° 18% (dshén, lit. 
‘toncue’); and RV turns ‘creek’ into ‘ bay’ 
Ac 27*# (xéXrros, ‘bosom,’ Slap’), J. HASTINGS. 


BAY TREE (nvx ’ezrdh).—The proper trans- 
lation of the only passage where this word occurs 
(Ps 37%) would seem to be that of RV, ‘like a 
green tree in its native soil.’ The rendering of 
the LXX, xédpos rod AcBdvov, assumes that nx 18 a 
clerical mistake for mx, a wholly Maes ety 
assumption. ‘The guess, bay tree, of AV is still 
wider of the mark. G. E. Post. 


BAYITH (m3).—The Heb. and cognate word in 
Sem. for the general term ‘house.’ Its etymology 
is doubtful, though referred (by Ges. 7hes.) to a 
root ma. Cf. Assyr. bitu, house; Sab. ma, na, a 
fortress, temple ; ori. Nniapd na, is sepulchre 
(de Vogtié, Syrie centrale, 32, 64). In Aram, mia 
is rendered spend the night. This word is found 
with construct relation (Beth) in freq. combination 
in proper names of Sa Beth-el, Beth-barah, 
etc. (sce sep. artt.) It is also used as inclusive of 
a country or condition ; e.g. house of bondage (Dt 
5°), house of meeting (in Sheol, Job 307); also in 
lig. expresstons which do not appear in the Eng. 
version, for example Is 3%, Ex 36%, It also desig- 
nates ‘family’in such passages as house of Pharaoh 
(Gn 504), house of Levi (x 2'), house of Jsract (Ru 
44), A few times it refers to the land of Israel 
us house of J” (ios 8'). Its principal meanings 
seem to be (1) a place for halting, resting, or 
living; (2) a family or tribe not necessarily con- 
nected with any spot or place; (3) a place and a 
fumtly as closely related under the one term. 

Bayith (AV Bajith) occurs as @ proper name in 
Is 154 ‘Heis gone up to 1.’ or (marg.) ‘ B. is gone 
up to the high places.’ LAX gives us ne help, 
reading Aumetole éf' davrovs, dronetrat yap Kal AnBwv. 
It is not improbable that m3 here is to be taken in 
its common sense, and not as a proper name. In 
that euse we should render, with Danish, ‘They 
go up to the temple house.’ IRA M, PRICE. 


BAZLITH (mbsa Neh 7%), Bazluth (mby3 Ezr 
252 ‘stripping’ =: Basaloth, 1 Es 5%!).—lounder of a 
family of Nethinua who returned with Zerubbabel. 


BDELLIUM (nbia_ bédélah, Gn 2", Nu 117).— 
Bédélah is a word of exceedingly doubtful signifi- 
cation: by some being interpreted a gum;* by 
others, a precious stone.t We are not, however, 
concerned with the translation, but with the 
original Heb, word. It seems improbable that 
a veretable product should be associated in the 
account of Eden with ‘gold’ and the ‘onyx’ (or 
‘beryl’ in margin). The reference to the word in 
Nu 117 helps to throw sotue light upon the nature 
of bédélah; the ‘eye’ of the manna is said to be 
like the ‘eye’ of déddlah; and, as sugpested by 
Sir J. W. Dawson, the substance must have been 
known to the Hebrews of the Exodus as having a 
peculiar Instre, and occurring in rounded grains of 
«w preyish colour ‘like coriander seed’ (Ix 1671). 
These illustrations at once suggest the pearl, which, 
though not a mineral, is a hard, stony substance, 
round in form, and with special lustre, much prized 
by the ancients as an ornament, abundant in thie 
waters of the Persian Gulf,§ and in all probability 

* If bdelliwm be the correct translation for bedélah, then, 


according to Josephus, it was ‘one of the sweet spires,’ Ant. 
mt. £. 6, 

t The LXX renders it by &6p2Z in Gn and by xpéeraeados in 
Nu. The translators, therefore, considered it to bea precious 
stone, but leave the reader a choice between two very different. 
species. This view is opposed by Bochart (Hieroz. {i. 674-683, 
ili, 692), 

t Modern Setence in Bible Lands, p. 190. 

8 G. N. Ourzon, Persia, ji. 455 
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in those of the rivers entering from the north, such 
as the Kuphrates, Tigris (Iiddekel), and the two 
other streams descending from the highlands of 
Persia. Probably those obtained from the VPison 
(the modern Karun’) were of peculiar beauty and 
value. Vresh-water mussels producing pearls 
frequent many rivers in both hemispheres, as for 
example those of the British Isles, Saxony, 
Bohemia, Bavaria, United States and Canada, 
Japan und China; the rivers in which the pearl 
mussels breed are chicily those descending from 
mountainous regions in temperate and sub-tropical 
climates; in the case of the Vison the waters 
descending from the mountains at high altitudes 
would have afforded the conditions of temperature 
required for their vitality. 

Literature. —Delitzach, Neuer Com, tiber die Gen, p. 846(Eng. 
tr. f. 127); Dillmann, Genesis, p> 675 Spurrell, Notes on Gen. 
p. 30; Tristram in Axpos, Tins, iv. 259; Dawson, Mod, Science 
in Bible Lands, p. 115; also in Lxypos. srd ser, iii. 201, and 
Lxpos. Times, tv. 869. 1s Eh: 


BE is frequent for ‘are’ in the pres. indie, 
pl. of all persons, but not invariable, nor can any 
system be discovered ; ef. P's 107” ‘Then are they 
glad becnuse they be quiet’; and Mt 9%° ‘thy 
sins be forgiven thee’ with the parallel passage 
Lk 6” ‘thy sins are forgiven thee’* Eng. R 
occusroualy Amer. RV always, gives ‘are’ for 
‘he.’ 

Lhe verb ‘to be,’ in one or other of its parts, 
translates a great variety of Heb. and Gr. expres- 
sions, some of which are highly idiomatic, and 
should be attended to. In NT the commonest 
word, after eiul, is ylvouat, which is probably never 
identical with e/uf, since it expresses coming into the 
state rather than being init, but cannot always be 
distinguished from it in English. (It is precisel 
the distinction between sein and werden.) RR 
wherever possible gives ‘become,’ as Jn 10" ‘ they 
shall become one flock’ for AV ‘there shall be one 
fold.’ 

Observe also --4.°To be’ in its primal sense of 
“to exist,’ as in Hamlet’s famous line-— 


‘To be, or not to be, that is the question.’ 


Gn 6% *And Enoch walked with God; and he was 
not, for God took hin’; Wis 13! Sout of the good 
things that are seen know him that is’; He 118 
‘he that cometh to God must believe that he is.’ 
2. ‘To be the case,’ esp. in the phrase ‘ be it that,’ 
Job 194 * And be it raced that 1 have crred.’ 3. 
‘To belong to,’ esp. in * peace be to,’ ‘race be to,’ 
ete, oir 2h. * Well is him that hath found prud- 
ence.’ 4 ‘To happen,’ Ac 21” ‘So it was (curd) 
that he was borne of the soldiers.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
BEACH.—In Mt 132, Jn 214 Ac Q15 27%, 
that is, wherever the Gr. in NT is alyadés, RV 
changes ‘shore’ into ‘beach,’ leaving ‘shore’ for 
xethos (==nev==Slip’). ‘The beach is properly the 
part of the shore washed by the tide. 
J. HASTINGS. 
BEALIAH (avbya ‘J” is lord ’).—A Benjamite who 
joined David at Ziklag (1 Chi 12°). 


BEALOTH (my), Jos 15™.--An unknown town 
in the extreme south of Judah. See BALAH. 


BEAM is the tr. of several Heb. words, as— 
4. yx eregh, Je 164, a weaver’s hand-loom (to 
which Samson’s hair was fastened), not simply 


* In 1611 the two formes seem to be still equally acceptable, and 
for the most part AV follows previous versions, The previous 
versions do not always agree, however. Thus in Mt 22!¢ Tindale 
has, ‘or many are called, but feawe be chosen’; but the Great 
Table, ‘For many be called, but feaw are chosen.’ About the 
middle of the 17th cent. ‘are’ generally replaces ‘be,’ as may be 
seen by comparing the Prayer-Books of 1604 and of 1662 (e.y. 
Keeling’s Liturgia Britannic, pp. xxii, 6, 38, 98, etc.). 
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the beam. The same word is tr¢ ‘shuttle’ Job 7% 
2. 1319 manér, a weaver’s beam, to which the web 
is attached. Goliath's spear handle is compared 
to it, 1 8 177 and 2.8 21"; his brother Lahui's, 
1 Ch 20°; and that of an Egyptian slain by 
Benaiah, 1] Ch 11%. 3. atp Adah, 2 WK 6% 5, 2 Ch 37, 
Ca 17, a beun to be used as the rafter of a 
house; hence the roof itself used fig. for the 
house, Gn 19% ‘they are come under the shadow 
of iny roof.’ ‘Beam’ in older Eng. was used for 
the tree before it was sqnared into a bean; this 
use is found in 2 K 62% ‘as one was felling a 
b.” 4 22 gébh, 1K 6° for the beams supporting the 
roof of Solomon’s temple; but the meaning (per- 
haps the reading) is uncertain. 5. phy gel, 1 
in ref. ta Solomon’s own house. In 65 the same 
word is tr? ‘chambers,’ which seems to be its 
meaning in 73 also. See RVin. 6. ofp Aphis, 
Hab 2" “the stone shall ery out of the wall, and 
the b. out of the timber shall answer it’—a girder 
probably (a cunnectendo, says Ges. Thes, $.0.). 

In Nv, only doxés, Mt 7° 4°, Lk 64) 4705 of the 
beam in the eye: a common classical word for a 
beam of wood, esp, for roofing. LACX uses it. for tr™ 
of kérah, Gn 19%, LK 625, Call, J. TASTINGS. 


BEANS (>\8 pél, xtianos, faba).—There is no 
reason to doubt that the vegetable alluded to is 
the horse-bean, “ida vulgaris, Le Tt is still 
known by the Arabs as ful, which is the same 
word as the Leb. pol. It is extensively cultivated 
in the Kast, and furnishes a coarse cheap article 
of dict, which is, however, eaten by the rieh as 
well as the poor. There are several other kinds 
of beans grown in Palestine, as the string bean, 
Vigne Sinensis, I, var. sesquipedalis, L., which 
is known as litbiyeh belediyeh, und the kidney bean, 
Phaseolus milgaris, li, (ibiyeh tfrangiych, and a 
climbing bean known as libiyeh kusds, which is 
ee a variety of Phaseolus multiflorus, 1. 
‘he ful (horse-bean) is used in two staves of its 
development: one, the pods in the unripe state, 
like string beans; the alae the ripe beans, which 
are boiled as the ordinary white beans. In both 
these stages they are made into a stew with meat, 
and a large proportion of fat, or with oil alone, and 
often flavoured with onion or varlie. Ql is sown 
in Oct. or Nov., after the early rains, and harvested 
earlier or later in the spring, according to the stage 
in which it is to be used. When harvested for the 
seed, it is plucked up by the roots, the stalks are 
trodden and cut to pieces on the threshing-floors, 
and the seeds extracted and winnowed, as in the 
ease of other grains. It was the seeds that were 
rrou.nd with barley, Ientiles, millet, and fiteches to 
make bread (Kzk 4%) It is mentioned only 
once nore ax part of the supplies brought by the 
trans-Jordanic friends of David when he had fled 
to Mahanaim (2 8 17%). This, with the other 
supplies, would be just what would be needed and 
available to-day in the same region and under 
similar circumstances. G. E. Post, 


BEAR (35 or 35 déh, Epxros, &pxos, ursus, Ursa). 
—There is but one species of bear in Syria, Ursus 
Syriacus, Whr. It is known to the natives by 
the name dubb, which is the Arab. form of déb. 
Tt closely resembles the brown bear, Ursus arctos, 
I, of Europe. It has, however, a greyish brown 
fur. Tristram says that it is closely allied to Ursus 
wabellinus, H art , of India. ‘The bear is found in 
all the wilder regions of alpine Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon, far more abundantly in the latter range, 
esp. its more unfrequented northern solitudes, 
than in the former. ce the cold weather of 
winter, esp. in exceptionally rigorous seasons, it 
comes down to the lower mountains in search of 
food. It is found sparingly in the mountains of 
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Bashan, Gilead, and Moab. Very rarely is it seeu 
in Western Palestine. 

The bear feeds une y on roots, bulbs, fruits, 
and other vegetable products. It is fond of the 
chick pea, which is much cultivated on the higher 
levels, where the farmer often sullers serious losses 
from the beai’s voracity. When not abundantly 
supplicd with vegetable food, it will attack sheep 
and other animals. It rarely attacks man, but, 
on the contrary, usually runs away from him as 
fast as possible, 

It is clear that bears were once abundant in 
Palestine, when that country was more wooded than 
itisnow. David killed one in Judaa (1S 1784), 
Two she-bears are said to have torn forty-two elil- 
dren between Jericho and Bethel (2 Ix 2). There 
are a number of allusions to the characteristics of 
bears in OT. ‘The bear lies in wait (a 3”), The 
she-bear, ‘robbed of her whelps,’ is deseribed as 
specially ferocions (2.8 178, Pr 174, Hos 13%). Tt is 
spoken of as second to the lion in danger to man 
(1 S 17985) Ain 5!) A praphic picture of the 
jeer reign of the Messtal is the cow and the 
poar feeding together, and their young lying down 
together (Is 117). 

There is not the slightest warrant for the LXX 
rendering, Atos (wolf, Pr 28!), nor pépiuva 
(anrious thought, Pr 17!*), for dob. [n- both 
passayes the bear is undoubtedly meant. 

G. FE. Post. 

BEARD.-—The Evyptians strongly disliked hair 
on the face: they shaved themselves, and compelled 
their slaves also to do so, Joseph, coming from 
prison, had to shave before appearing to the king 
(Gn 414) The unshaven face betokened prief. 
False beards, however, were worn, varying: in size 
and shape with the rank of the individual. Those 
of the common people were short—that of the 
monarch, long and square-bottomed; deities are 
represented with beards curled up at the end. 
The Jews and kindred peoples have always attached 
extreme importance to the beard. The leper alone 
wus bound to shave (Lv 14°). The Jews appear 
with beards in the Assyr. sculptures of the taking 
of Lachish, ‘They Hel no special rule for their 
slaves; unlike the Komans, who, when they took 
to shaving, compelled their slaves to wear beards, 
‘Cutting off the corners of the beard,’ and makiug 
cuttings in the flesh, are prohibited (Lv 1976"), 
These practices are marks of idolatry (Jer 41°), 
and the peoples of the ‘polled corners’ are to drink 
the wine-eup of God's wrath (Jer 979 25% 49%), 
Certain neighbouring nations cut off the hair 
between the ear and the eye in honour of the 
god Orotal. The prohibition distinguished Israel 
from idolaters. In time the Jews came to regard 
the hairs on this part as sacred; hence the long 
grotesque love-locks of the modern Ashkenazim, 

A larve graceful beard is a coveted distinction 
in the Last, often securing respect for its pos- 
sessor, Carefully tended, it may yet in grief be 
neglected, and actually plucked (2 8 197), The 
Arab who shaves discraces his family, who for 
gencrations are called ‘sons of the shaven one.’ 
To injure a man’s beard is a deep insult (25 10¢ 
ete.). When a Greek priest is deposed, the heaviest 
humiliation is the cutting of his beard. Deliberate 
detilement of the beard would be accepted as cleai 
proof of madness (1 8S 21%), It is common to 
swear by the beard ; and in pressing a suit, success 
is greatly facilitated by placiny a hand, if possible, 
uuder the beard of him who is addressed. 

W. EWING. 

BEAST.—Three words in Heb. are so translated 
in AV and RV. 4. acap béhémah, the Arab, 
behimah, which is defined as ‘any quadruped, even 
if it live in water, or any animal not endowed with 
renson.’ In the sense of a quadruped, we have 
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clean beasts (Gn 77); in contradistinction to man 
(Gn 67, Ex 9% 12); animals to be eaten (Lv 114); 
maminalia, as constituting one of the four prin- 
cipal classes of the vertebrates, beasts, fowls, creep- 
ing things, and fishes (1 K 4%); in the sense of 
the animal kingdom (Pr 30%); of dumestic ant- 
mals (1 KK 18°), esp. riding animals (Neh 2!*); of 
wild animals (Dt 32*4). his word is arbitrarily 
tr. in both AV and RV entétle (Gn 124-26 92 314 7H. 21 
9'9 13 50" ete.). See CATTLE. 

2. Typ be'ir (ex 225, Nu 20%" AV ‘beasts,’ but v.4 
of the same chapter ‘cattle.’ ‘Cattle’ is read b 
RV in Nn 20% 8!) and by AV, RV in Ps 78%. Both 
give ‘ beasts’ in Gn 45", the only other occurrence 
of the word. 

3. mn hayyah (haytho, poetic form, with old 
ease ending, Gn 14, Bs 50° 79? etc.). It is used 
(1) of animals in gencral (Gn 8”, Lv 11? etc.); 
(2) in contradistinetion to béhémdh, i.e. wild 0b. 
(Gn 7" $8! 9? ete.), specialised in the b. of the reed 
(marg. AV, text RV Ps 68%); evi 6. (Gn 37% 8 
etc.); b. of the field (x 23" ete.); ravenous 6. 
(Is 35°), The word Aayyah is tr. in other places 
living creatures (Ezk 1 etc.); life (Pa 143%, Is 57}, 
RV quickening, ete.) ; appetite (Job 38); diving 
thing (Gn 1* ete.)= Arab. Acyawdn, ‘animal,’ 

The words for beast in N'T are chiefly: 1. Onploy, 
Ac 284 of a viper; Tit I'* of the Cretans; more 
venerally in He 12%, Ja 37. [t is the word used 
more than 30 times in Rev for the Beast of 
the Apocalypse (on which see NUMBER, REVELA- 
TION), 2. The word ¢aov ig used in Rev 4° foll. 
of the ‘living ones’ who were round about the 
throne (AV ‘beasts,’ IV more suitably ‘living 
creatures ’), G, EL. Post. 


BEATING.—See Crimes AND PUNISHMENTS, 


BEATITUDE.—The word ‘ beatitude’ does not 
occur in the ’nglish Bible. In Biblical ‘Theology 
it signifies either (1) the joys of heaven, or (2) 
one of the declarations of blessediess made by 
Christ as attached to certain virtues, or conditions, 
or persons. ‘The word in this latter sense is the 
subject of this article, * 

Several of Christ’s declarations of blessedness 
are isolated beatitudes, called forth by special cir- 
cumstances: Mt 118= Lk 7°, Mt 13!6 = Lk 103, 
Mt 244 = Lk 128, Mt 16!’, Lk 11° 1287, Jn 13" 
20%, There are no beatitudes in St. Mark, and the 
word xaxdpios does not occur in his Gospel, but in the 
Catholic Epistles and the Apoc. there are several : 
LP 38 4) Ja 15) Rev 1 14!3 1615 199 898 297 14, 

But the term is most commonly used of those 

eneral declarations of blessedness made by Christ 
in the discourses recorded by St. Matthew (v.32?!) 
and St. Luke (6%-*%), which are sometimes dis- 
tinguished as the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ 


* Beatttudo is used in this sense as earlyas Ambrose; Quatuor 
tantum beatitudines sanctus Lucas Dominicus posuit, octo vero 
sanctus Matthews: sed in his octo ile yuatuor sunt, et in istis 
quatuor illie octo. Hie enim quatuor velut virtutes amplerius est 
eardinales (Expos, Evang. see. Lue. v. 49, Migne, xiv. xv. 1649). 
In Gr. wexepioues has this meaning in the Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom and elsewhere: the pexapepss are sung on Sundays 
instead of the third antiphon. In English this use of ‘beall- 
tude’ is perhaps not earlier than 1500. 


St. MATTHEW. 


St. LUKE. 
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and the ‘Sermon on the Plain.’ The question 
whether the two evangelists give us divergent 
records of the same discourse or records of two 
different but similar discourses, will probably never 
cease to be discussed, for proof is impossible. But 
the beatitudes as recondca by cach are a consider- 
able element in the evidence. In Mt we have 
eight beatitndes and no woes; in Lk four beati- 
tndes and four corresponding woes. Moreover, in 
the beatitndes which are cominon to both there 
are important differences. (1) Those in Mt are 
in the third person, and apply to all mankind: 
‘for theirs is,’ ‘for they shall, ete. ‘Those in Lk 
are in the second person, and apply primarily to 
tlrose present: ‘for yours is,’ ‘for ye shall,’ ete. 
(2) In Lk the more spiritual words which occur 
in Mt are omitted, and the blessings are assizned 
to external conditions. Actual poverty, sorrow, 
and hunger are declared to be blessed,—no doubt 
as opportunities of internal graces; and the 
corresponding woes are uttered against actual 
wealth, jollity, and fulness of bread,—as sources 
of grievoustemptation. Inthe last beatitude there 
is less difference between the two. In Lk there is 
no blessedness assigned to unpopniarity, unless it 
is incurred for the Son of Man’s sake; and there 
is no woe on popularity for His sake. 

The first difference explains the second. The 
universal declarations in Mt require the spiritual 
conditions. The special declarations in Lk, being 
addressed to disciples, do not. Even for pagans, 
tu be poor in spirit and to hunger after righteous- 
ness are blessed things: bnt it is only to the 
faithful Christian that actual poverty and actual 
hunger are sure to be blessings. ‘To others these 
trinls may be barren suffering, or may harden 
rather than chasten. The beatitudes omitted in 
Lk are the third, fifth, sixth, and seventh of Mt, 
viz. those relating to the meek, the merciful, the 
pure in heart, and the peacemakers. 

The eight beatitudes may be regarded as an 
analysis of perfect spiritual wellbein, ; and nowhere 
in non-Christian literature shall we lind so sublime 
a suminary of the best elements in the felicity 
attainable by man. They correct all low and 
carnal views of human happiness. But it is 
fanciful to find a gradation in the order in which 
they are recorded, e.g. that poverty of spirit is the 
death of self-righteousness; mourning the burial 
of self-righteonsness; meckness the virtuc that 
takes the place of self-righteousness, ete. 

It is more to the puint to notice that they do 
not describe eight qiterine classes of people, but 
cight different elements of excellence, which may 
all be combined in one and the same man, Some 
of them, indeed, are almost certain to be so com- 
bined, e.g. being puor in spirit with meekness, and 
endurance of perscention with mourning, And 
perhaps it is not untrue to say with Ambrose that 
the four given by St. Luke virtually include the 
whole eight; but to make each of the four cor- 
respond to one of the four cardinal virtues is to 
force the meaning of one or the other. 

The following table will show in a clear way the 
difference between Mt and Lk in the four beati- 
tudes which they have in common :— 


ST. LUKE, 


Blessed 

1, are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

2. are they that mourn; for 
they shall be comforted. 

4. are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: for 
they shall be filled. 

8. are ye when men shull re- 
proach you, and persecute you, 


Blessed 
1. are ye poor: for yours is 
the kingdom of God. 
3. are ye that weep now: for 
ye shall laugh. 
2, are ye that hunger now: 
for ye shall be filled. 


4, are ye, when men shall hate 
you, and when they shall sepa- 


Woe 
1. unto you that are rich! for 
ye have received your consolation. 
3. ye that langh now! for ye 
shall mourn and weep. 
2, unto you, ye that are full 
now ! for ye shall hunger. 


4. when all men shall speak 
well of you! for in the same 
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and say all manner of evil against 

ou falsely, for my sake.  KRe- 
joice, and be exceeding glad: 
for great is your reward in 
heaven: for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before 
you. 


BEAUTIFUL GATE.—Sce JERUSALEM. 


BEBAI.—1. (‘23) The evonym of a family of 
returning exiles (Kzr 28" 10%, Neh 78 10", 1 Es 
518 92%), See GENRALOGY. 2. (BnBal) An Reser 
unknown locality mentioned only in Jth 15+, 
and Vulg. omit. The text is probably corrupt. 
J, A. SELBIE. 
BECAUSE was formerly used (and is still used 
locally) to express the purpose. Thus Burton, 
Anat, Mel. (1621) ‘ Anointing the doors and hinges 
with oyl, because (-- in order that) they should not 
creak.’ There are two exnmples in AV, Wis 11% 
‘And winkest at the sins of men b. they should 
amend’ (RV ‘to the end they may repent’); 
Mt 202 ‘And the multitude rebuked them = b, 
(RV ‘that’) they should hold their peace.’ 
. HASTINGS. 
BECHER (123 ‘ young camel’),—1. Son of Eph- 
raim, Nu 26%=1 Ch 7” where the name appears as 
Bered. [latronymic in Nu 26° Bechcrites (AV 
Bachrites). 2. Son of Benjamin, Gn 467, L Ch 7% 
and implicitly in 1] Ch 8! where for MT, 9a¥x S23 
= his first-born, Ashbel, we should probably read 193 
Savx)= Becher and Ashbel. J. A. SELBIE. 


BECHORATH (n23).—One of Saul’s ancestors 
(18 9!, 1 Ch 74). 


BECK (from verb ‘beck,’ which is a short form 
of beckon), now nearly cepeaced by ‘nod,’ occurs 
2 Mac 8¥ AV and RV, ‘Almighty God, who at a 
beck can cast down both them that come against 
us and all the world?’ (Gr. ¢vt veduare). 

Beckon occurs more frequently, butonly in NT. It deserves 
attention on account of the precision of the Greek words. 

1. There is the simple vie, to nod, to make signs with the 
head, Jn 1324 of Simon Peter's nod to John to ask who was to be 
the betrayor; Ao 24!4 of Felix'’s nod to Paul to speak. 

2. Aiaveve, lit. ‘to nod throurh,’ Lk 122 of Zachariag’ beckon. 
Ing (RV ‘making signs’) to the people, 3.2 perhaps expressing the 
range—not to one, but to many. 

3. Keravve, lit. ‘to nod down to,’ Lk §7 ‘they beckoned 
unto their partners in the other boat.’ 

Other compounds of vave found in NT, but not trd ' beckon,’ 
are (1) ixvwo, Jn 613 “Jesus had conveyed himeelf away’; 
(2) svveum, Lk 16% ‘they made xfyne to his father’; and (3) 
iviveum, Ac 1820 ‘he consented not.’ 

4. Then there ia caw ‘to shake,’ with its compounds advection, 
Bia ww, xaraeciw, Of which only the last is tra ‘beckon,’ to make 
vig with the Aand, esp. before beginning to address an audi- 
ence, AG L217 [A416 1985 2140, J. LLASTINGS. 


BECOME.—1. As tr. of mpérw ‘to be seemly,’ 
‘appropriate,’ ‘b.’ is found Mt 34, Eph 5%, 1 ‘Ti 
2°) Tit 2° (RV ‘befit’), He 2! 75 “such an high 
fuser became us.’ In Tit 23 ‘in behaviour as 
recometh holiness’ (RV ‘reverent in demean- 
our’), the Gr. is one word leporperts, from lepds 
‘sacred’ and mpérec ‘it is becoming.’ In Ro 
167 ‘as becometh saints’ the Gr. is d&lws trav 
aylwy ‘worthily of the saints’; soin Ph 127 ‘as it 
becometh the gospel of Christ’ (RV ‘worthy of’). 
2. In Bar 3'° occurs the obsolete phrase ‘where is 
become,’ for ‘what is become of’: ‘Where are the 
princes of the heathen become?’ (RV omits ‘ be- 
come’). Cf. Wither (1628), ‘Why should the 
wicked . . . say, Where is their God beeome 2?’ 
J, HASTINGS. 
BECTILETH Plain (rd wedlov Barxrecdalé), Jth 
2%,—Between Nineveh and Cilicia. Perhaps the 
Bactiali of the Peutinger Tables, 21 miles from 
Antioch. The Syriac supposes an original reading, 
nbpp n'a ‘ house of slaughter’ (7). C. R. ConpER. 


rate you, and reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil, for 
the Son of inan’s sake. Rejoice in 
that day, and leap for joy: for 
behold, your reward is great In 
heaven: for in the same manner 
did their fathers to the prophets. 


BED 


Lana 


manner did their fathers to the 
false prophets, 


ad 


A. PLUMMER. 


BED (for which RV substitutes ‘couch’ in 1 Ch 
51, Est 18 74, Job 178, Ps 413, Pr 7'6 Ca 18, and 
‘litter’ in Ca 37) is AV tr. of the following Heb. 
words :—1. 394'0 (fr. azy ‘lie down’) 40 times. 2. 
wis? (fr. ys: ‘spread out’) poet. 1 Ch 5! (fr. Gn 49%), 
Job 178, Ps 63% 1328. 3. yy? (fr. same root) Is 28%. 
4, any (‘flower-bed ’) twice, Ca 5'8 63, to which 
RV adds Ezk 177, 5. nwo (fr. ap? ‘stretch out’) 
26 times. 6. by (a four-post bed?) 4 times, 
Job 7%, Ps 413, Pr 75, Ca D8 The last two 
words appear to be parallel in meaning in Am 64, 
‘that Jie npon beds (ney) of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon their conches (onimy).” Both are 
used also in the sense of ‘bier,’ a99 in 28 3%, 
yw in Syr. (comp. ‘ars? in Lk 74), while 339 is 
applied in 2 Ch 16" to Asa’s resting-place in his 
tomb. All this lends support to the opinion of 
those who interpret the ‘ elven "of Og (Dt 3!') of 
a sarcophagus (see Driver, ad doc.) The word apn, 
written without vowel points, might be read either 
ayo ‘bed’ or ay ‘statf.” Hence in Gn 47"! we tind, 
‘[sracl howed himself upon the hed’s head, the tr. 
following MT (agea vxkyoy), while in Ile 11?! we 
have ‘Jacob worshipped, leaning upon the top of 
his staff,’ which adopts the LXX él 7d Axpor ris 
pdBdov atrod. See next article. J. A. SELBIE, 


BED.—The bed of the Hebrews did not differ 
in essential respects from that of other Oriental 
peoples. It consisted of a mat and quilt to hie 
upon, and a covering or coverlet.  ‘ Mor the bed is 
shorter than a man ean stretch himself on it; 
mud the covering narrower than that he can wrap 
himself in it’ (fs 28*°), The adjuncts were the 
pillow and the bedstead and its ornaments. 
Amongst all classes the custom was to sleep in 
the day-clothes without any material change of 
garments ; sheets were therefore superfluous. In 
its simplest form the bed consisted ony of the day- 
clothes and the outer garment or clonk. ‘If thou 
at all take thy neizhbour’s garment to pledge, thou 
shalt restore it to him by that the sun goeth down ; 
for that is his only covering ; it is his garment for 
his skin: wherein shall he sleep?’ (Ex 22?7), 

The ordinary bedding used throughout the East 
at the present day is probably similar in character 
to that which has been in use for centuries, and con- 
sists of (1) a mat of rushes or straw; (2) skins, or 
a cloak or a quilt stuffed with dry herbs, hair, or 
vegetable fibre to lie upon ; (3) a covering of light 
stuff in summer, or of skins or quilted stuff in 
winter. Tho bedding is rolled up (Pr 2277) in the 
morning, and, after being aired in the sun, is put 
away in a chamber or closet. Many of these beds 
are kept ina house, and, when the inmates are few, 
they are sometimes stacked one on another and 
form a temporary bedstead. There is little differ- 
ence between the bed for sleeping on and the divan 
or couch for resting on during the day. The bed 
is essentially an article that can be moved about 
readily from place to place. ‘ Bring him up to me 
in the bed, that I may slay him (15 19"), ‘ Behold, 
men bring on abed a manthat was palsied’ (Lk5#*), 

There 13 usually some portion of the house set 
apart as a room where the whole family may sleep. 
‘My children are with me in bed, [ cannot rise 
and give thee’ (Lk 1155), Among the very poorest 
a portion of the floor is set apart, and this is often 
somewhat raised up above the surrounding floor so 
as to serve as a bedstead. When there are two 
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storeys, the beds areon the upper floor, and during 
the summer time they are usually on the flat roof. 
Thus references are constantly made to going up 
to bed, which may indicate either a bed raised up 
on a bedstead, or situated in an upper chainber, or 
on the roof (Gn 49), ‘Thou shalt 10t come down 
from the bed whither thon art gone up’ (2 i L*); 
‘nor vo up into my bed’ (Ps 132°; ef. LS 28-4). 

The bed is usnally placed near the wall of the 
chamber, and there are indications that it was 

laced aloneside the wall, ‘Then he turned his 
face to the wall and prayed unto the Lord’ (2 K 20°), 

The bed used by watchmen, both when in the 
fields watching for marauders and when acting as 
doorkeepers, is of the simplest form, and requires no 
description: ‘A booth in a vineyard, as a lodge in 
a ae of cucumbers’ (fs 14. See CUCUMBER). 

if accordance with the wealth of the house or 
family, the bed is enriched and embroidered. ‘Vis 
is so also wnong the Bedawin and dwellers in 
tents. ‘I have spread ny couch with carpets of 
tapestry, with striped cloths of the yarn of Egypt ; 
I hee perfumed ny, bed with myrrh, aloes, and 
cinnamon’ (Pr 7!6!4); ‘the couches were of gold 
and silver’ (fst 1°). 

Pillows and cashions are the usual adjuncts of 
beds in the Kast at the present day, and it may be 
assumed that they were as Heneralty used in early 
days in Palestine as they were among the Greeks 
after the Homeric age. A piece of stone such as 
that used by Jacob (Gin 38!) at Bethel would be 
naturally accepted as a pillow by a native of 
Palestine on the line of march at the present day. 
The quilt or pillow of goats’ hair placed by Michal 
(LS 197) in David’s bed, though only a makeshift 
hastily put together, indicates the use of pillows 
at that time. Those mentioned Bzk 13% do not 
necessarily appear to be bed pillows. Pillows at 


the present day are usually made of the same stulf 


as the bedding, but more profusely ornamented 
and embossed, and in wealthy houses covered with 
satin, silk, and embroidery. ‘The silken cushions 
of a bed’ (Am 3!%), Sometimes the finest linen is 
lightly tacked on the embroidery, probably to 
protect the face from the rougliness of the work. 
Amony the poorer classes, bedsteads, when used, 
were probably light portable frames for keepiny 
the bedding off the ground, and for carrying sick 
persons, ason a litter. Although thereis no direct 
allusion toa bedstead except perhaps that of Ov, 
king of Bashan, there are several oy Sede which 
indicate that beds were raised above the floor. In 
the passave relating to Jacob's ‘bed of sickness’ 
(Gn 4741), the ‘bed’s head’ is referred to. SeealsolS 
19'5, 25 38), Lk 525) In whatever sense the passave 
referring to Og, ‘ behold his bedstead was a bedstead 
of iron’ (Dt3"4), is to be understood, the hard black 
basalt so commonin Bashan is probably referred to. 
There are numerous indications that in the 
houses of the wealthy, and in the palaces, there 
were bedstcads highly ornamented, and that the 
richness and magnificence of the beds and bed- 
steads among the Asiatics was at least equal to 
that which obtained among the Greeks and 
Romans. ‘The bedsteads in the most wealthy 
honses were of costly kinds of wood, veneered with 
tortoise-shell and ivory, and ornamented with gold 
and silver, The couches of ‘gold and. silver’ 
(Est 1°) probably included the bedstead. The same 
may be said of the ‘ beds of ivory’ (Am 643"). The 
ten beds with feet of silver, and the furniture be- 
longing to them, sent to EKleazar the high priest (Jos. 
Ant. XI. ii, 15), evidently included the vedsteads, 
The ornaments of the bedstead included the 
canopy and pillars. ‘King Solomon made himself 
&® palanquin of the wood of Lebanon. Le made 


the pillars thereof of silver, the bottom thereof of 
gold, the seat of it of purple’ (Ca 3"), 


‘There 
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were hangings of white cloth, of yreen, and of blue, 


fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to 
silver rings and pillarsof marble ; the couches were 
of vold and silver upon a pavement of porphyry 
wid white marble, and alabaster and stone of blue 
colour’ (Est 1°). ‘Now Holofernes rested upon 
his bed under a canopy, whieh was of purple, and 
gold, and emeralds, and precious stones inwoven’ 
(Jth 1074). C. WARKEN. 


BEDCHAMBER. ~—See House. 


BEDAD (773).—The father of Hadad, king of 
Edom (Gn 36%=1 Ch 1), 


BEDAN (}73).—1. Mentioned with Jerubbaal, 
Jephthah, and Samuel as one of the deliverers of 
Israel (LS 12"), The name does not occur in Jg, 
and it is probably a corruption for Barak (so LXX 
wnd Pesh.), Chronologically Barak should precede 
Gideon, but the order cannot be pressed (cf. v.°), 
The Jews explain [3 as=]77]3 ‘a son of Dan,’ ie, 
Samson; this is impossible. The more obvious emen- 
dation, Abdon (j72y, Ewald), is unsuitable, since little 
is known of this hero. 2. A Muanassite (1 Ch 77), 

J. FL. STENNING, 

BEDEIAH (773=-71Ay ‘servant of J”’).—One of 
those who had taken foreign wives (Ezr lv"): in 
1 Es 9% apparently Pedias. 


BEE (-ya1 dcbérdh, uédtooa, apis).—The bee is 
known in Arab, as nahd, but duér is a swarm of 
bees, pl. dudiir, The common term for wasp or 
hornet is dabbiir, which is a corruption of zendbir, 

The bee is an insect found in large numbers in 
Syria and Pal., both wild and hived. The wild bee 
is nost common in lonely ravines, where it makes 
its nest in the clefts of the precipitous rocks, often 
with great diflienlty accessible to man. ‘They also 
make their dives in hollow trees (15 14% 48); but as 
the forests are few in these lands, they are a less 
natural refuge for the bees than the rocks (ef. Dt 
32, Ps 81%), Tristram says that they are specially 
abundant in the wilderness of Judiva, and that must 
of the honey sold in 8. Pal. comes from these wild 
hives, ‘This explains the allusion (Mt 3‘), ‘snd his 
nicat was locusts and wild honey.’ It also explains 
the sentence (Dt 144), ‘The Amorites, which dwelt 
in the mountain, came out ayainst you, and chased 

ou, a3 bees do.’ When tame bees are disturbed, 
it is well known how furiously they will attack 
their disturber. But their vehemence is as nothing 
to that of the wild bees, which are unacenstomed 
to man. Dr. Thomson (Load and Book, p. 299) 
says, ‘The people of Ma’alia (in Wady Karn) 
several years ago let a man down the face 
of the rock by ropes. Le was entirely protected 
from the attacks of the bees, and extracted a large 
amount of honcy ; but he was so terrified by the 
prodigious swarms of bees that he could not be 
induced to repeat the exploit? The Psalmist says 
(Ps 118), ‘They compassed me about lke bees,’ 
alluding to the threatening attacks of these insects. 

It was said of the land of promise that it was a 
and flowing with milk and honey.’ This is 
partly justified by the wild bees and honey, but 
still more so by the large numbers of domesticated 
bees. Every peasant’s house has its beelives. 
Sometimes they are boxes, as with us ; sometimes 
a broken water jar is made to serve; but more 
usually they are wicker cylinders, about 4 ft. long 
and 10 in. in diameter, plastered over with cow- 
dung, and stopped with the same material at either 
end, except a few holes for the entry and exit of 
the bees. These hives are often piled in a pyra- 
midal shape, with four or more at the base, and 
lastered tovether with cow-dung to prougel them 
rom the heat, and shaded with branches of trees, 
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For hiving bees, mancuvres are used similar to 
those so common in the West. The superior of a 
convent near Beirtt bad a chest partially filled 
with figs, through the keyhole of which a swarm 
of bees prtere: The following day four jars, 
with a little grape honey smeared inside, were put 
in snecession to the keyhole, and filled with bees. 

It is certainly not customary for the people in 
Bible lands to hiss to their bees (Ig 7). It might 
have been in Bible days. It is, however, universal 
to whistle to pigeons in order to recall them from 
their flight. Hi undreds of persons can be seen on 
the flat roofs of the houses in the large cities 
amusing themselves in this manner a little before 
sunset. Sir John Tubbock believes that bees lack 
the sense of hearing. 

The honey is usually extracted about the time 
of the Feast of the Cross, in the middle of Sept. 
A man with his face masked with iron gauze and 
his hands protected with mittens, sinply puts his 
hands into the hive and extracts the combs, leaving 
a little for the bees. ‘The honey is usually squeezed 
out of the combs, and packed m jars (bo¢d/e, marg. 
1 K 14°) or tins, and sometimes in skins. The 
people of the Antilebanon plateau, north of Damas- 
cus, raise large quantities of honey. 

A bee cultivafor from America settled some 
years avo in Beirt to raise bees. He spoke of 
the Syrian bee as superior to the usual breeds of 
Europe. It is somewhat smaller than the Apis 
mellifica of Hurope, and of a lighter colour. It is 
the Apes fuseiata, Lat. 

As many of the plants to which the bees resort 
are aromatics, much of the honey has a decided 
flavour, often very agreeable, sometimes a little 
rank, The wax 1s principally used in making 
tapers for religious purposes. There is no evidence 
that candles were incu in ancient times. The 

eople are very fond of honey. They dip their 
eed in it. Phey make certain kinds of cakes 
(Ex 16%) and pastry with it. They sometimes 
prescrve fruit in it. They cat it in quantities sur- 

tisiny to Occidentals. Tt is seldom eaten direct 
a the conb. It has been from the earliest 
times an article of commerce in Bible lands. 
Jacol) sent, some of it to his son Joseph (Gn 43!4), 
Judah and Israel sold it to Tyrian merchants for 
export (zk 27/7), Stores of honey were collected 
for this (ese) as at Mizpah (Jer 41%). Consider- 
ing the large quantities of honey produced in Pal. 
there is no occasion for supposing that va débash 
signifies the dibs, the grape honey of our time. 

Much controversy lias taken place over the 
swarm of bees in the carcase of the lion (Jy 14%). 
The simple fact is, that in a few hours after an 
animel is dead, Jackals, dogs, and vultures often 
reduce the carcase to a ligamentous skeleton, 
which is soon dried in the fierce heat, and would 
make as savoury a hive as the cow-dung-plastered 
baskets which are used for raising bees, and the 
cow-dung trays on which silk-worms are developed. 

Honey, v27 ¢ebash, could not be used in burnt- 
offerings (uv 2!), 

Honey is used to illustrate moral teachings. A 
man is exhorted to eat honey and the honey eomb 
(Pr 24)%), but warned against surfeit (Pr 25" 27), 
It was a simile for moral sweetness (Ezk 3°), 
and for the excellence of the law (Ps 19”), of 
pleasant words (Pr 16), and of the lips (Ca 4"), 
and as a figure for love (Ca 5}), 


The LAX adds to Pr 68 ‘Go to the bee, and 


learn how diligent she is, and what a noble work 
she produces; whose labour kings and private men 
use for their health. She is desired and honoured 
by all, and, though weak in strength, yet since 
she values wisdom she prevails.’ This passage 
exists in the Arabie version, and is quoted by 
uncient writers. G. E. Post. 


oto: 


BEELIADA (ytya ‘Baal knows’).--A son of 
David, 1 Ch 14’, changed in conformity with later 
usayze (see ISHBOSHETH) into Eliada (yz>x ‘EL 
knows’) in 2S 5/8, J. A. SELBIE. 


BEELSARUS (Beécapos), 1 Es 5%.—One of the 
leaders (wrponyotmevoc) of those Jews who returned 
to Jerus, with Zerub., called BILSHAN, Ezr 2?, Neh 
7. ‘Khe form in 1 Es appears not to have come 
through the Gr. of the canonical books, but to be 
due to a confusion of > and 7 in the Heb. 

Hl. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BEELTETHMUS (Beé\re@uos). — An oflicer of 
Artaxerxes residing in Pal., 1 Fs 2'% °5 (UN X 35-21), 
It is not a proper name, but a tille of Rehan, 
the name immediately preceding it in Ezr 4° (A 
Baorrdw’), It is a corruption of oye dya= lord of 
judgment,’ and is rendered ‘chancellor’ by AV 
and RV in Iizr, ‘story-writer’ in 1 Es 2"? (6 ra 
mpoonlrrovra, LXX). The title has been explained 
by the Assyr. inscriptions, and signifies lord of 
official intelligence’ or ‘postmaster’ (Sayce, /ntrod. 
to Iezr., Neh., and L’st. p. 27). See CHANCELLOR, 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

BEER (x3 ‘a well’).—1. A station in the journe 
from Arnon to the Jordan, mentioned Nu 21? 
with a poetical extract commemorating the digging 
of a well at this spot. The context indicates the 
neivhbourhood, but further identification of the 
station is wanting. Perhaps the words translated 
‘and frow the wilderness,’ which immediately 
follow this extract (Nu 2134), should be translated 
(followmg the LAX dad ¢péaros), ‘and from 
Beer,’ or ‘the well” It is generally identified 
with Beer-Elim (‘well of mighty men ‘7), mentioned 
Is 15%, and in the second part of the compound 
name it may be conjectured that there is reference 
to the event commemorated in the song, Nu 217 38, 
See Budde in New World, Mar. 1895, p. 136 {1 

2. The place to which Jotham ran away ufter 
uttering his parable (Jg 9%). Its position is un- 
known. If, as some suppose, it is the same as 
Beeroth (Jos 9"), its site is fixed (see BERROTH), 
But Beeroth is in Benjamin, and it seems probable 
that Jotham fled to his own people in Manassch, 
and not southward. A. 'T. CHAPMAN, 


BEERA (8 2x3).-—-A man of Asher (1 Ch 7%), 
GENEALOGY. 


Sce 


BEERAH (99x3).—A Reubenite who was carried 
captive by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch 5%), 


BEER-ELIM.-~--See Brtr. 
BEERT (nx2).—1. The father of Jndith, one of 


Kisan’s wives (Gn 264), sometimes wrongly identi- 
fied with ANAH (which see). 2. The father of the 
prophet Llosea (Hos 1). H. EE. RY LE. 


BEER-LAHAI-ROI (‘x5 ‘nd -xa ‘Well of the 
Living One that seeth me,’ Gn 1674 246 951), — 
Tt is expressly described as ‘the fountain in the 
way to Shur,’ signifying that it was well known, 
on the way to Kgypt whither the Egyptian 
Hagar was naturally fleeing. It is placed between 
Kadesh and Bered; but the site of neither is 
certain. Bered has been located at El-Khalasah, 
13 miles S.W. of Beersheba. When Abraham 
dwelt between Kadesh and Shur, he is said (Gn 20!) 
to have sojourned in Gerar at the same time or 
shortly after, Gn 25" and 26! also imply that 
the well, Beer-lahai-roi, was not very far from 
Gerar. Rowland claims to have found the true 
site at ‘Ain Moilahhi, some 50 miles S. of Beer. 
sheba, and 10 or 12 miles W. of ‘Ain Kadis (PEFSt, 
1884, p. 177). (See BERED, HAGAR, JSAAC, SHUR} 

A. HENDERSON. 


BEEROTH 
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BEEROTH (nr4xz ‘ Wells’). —One of the confeder- 
ate Llivite cities which wilily made alhance with 
Joshua after the overthrow of Ai (Jos 9!7). It 
was afterwards in the territory of Benjamin (Jos 
18°), The Beerothites, hike the Gibeonites, main- 
tained their independence as a tribe in Israel even 
after the return from the Exile (zr 2”, Neh 79). 
The oceasion of their flight to Gittaim (28 44) is not 
mentioned ; and it is uncertain if that is the town 
named (Neh 11°4),) Rimmon, the father of the mur- 
derers of Ishbosheth, and Naharai, Joab’s arniour- 
bearer (2 8 2357 RVm, 1 Ch LL"), were Beerothites. 
It is identified with Bireh, 8 miles N. of Jerusalem 
on the great northern road, the usual halting 
place on the first night from Jerusalem,  ‘Tradi- 
tion connects it with the story of Lk 2° as the 
place whence Mary and Joseph returned to Jeru- 
salem, ‘here is no reason to doubt the correctness 
of this tradition, as the distance is convenient, and 
the usave of Kastern caravans seldom changes, 

A. FEENDERSON, 

BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN (ju: ‘32 nNZ), in Dt 
10° RV; ‘Beeroth of the children of Jankan,’ AV, 
LXX Bypwod. The place is called Bene-jankan in 
the list of stations, Nu 333-83, From Gn 367, 
1Ch 1” the Bene-jaakan are descendants of Seir 
the Horite, and the name of the adjacent station, 
Hor-hageidead (whieh see), contains 31, The berder 
of Scir or Mdom is the probable situation of this 
unidentified spot. A. T. CHAPMAN, 


BEER-SHEBA (y3¥ .x3, Arab. Dir es Seli),— 
A village, or settlement, on the N. bank of the Wady 
es-Sebé, deriving its special interest from its con- 
nexion With the patriarchs. It was the residence 
successively of Abraham (Gn 21°), of Isaac (Gn 
263), and of Jacob (Gn 28"), and reeeived its 
name (‘ Well of the oath’) as having been the place, 
marked by a well, where Abraham ey ee into 
eovenant with Abinelech, king of Gerar (Cin 219) BE), 
(A different derivation is adopted in Gn 26° J.) 
It was afterwards visited by [elijah when fleeing 
from the wrath of Jezebel on lis way to Lloreb 
(1 It 19%) Beer-sheba fell within the lot of the 
tribe of Simeon (Jos 197), though included in the 
wider boundaries of Judah. It was bounded on the 
S. by the Negeb or ‘South Country,’ a spacious 
tract of undulating chalky downs, wide pastures, 
and venerally waterless brook conrses. [ts position 
in the extreme south gave rise to the phrase ‘from 
Dan to Beersheba’ (Tes 205, 1 S 3° ete.)=all the 
territory of Isracl. ‘he converse ‘from B. to 
Dan’ oceurs in 1 Ch 21°, 2 Ch 305. The soil in 
the valleys where there is some moisture is exceed- 
inely rich, and is rudely cultivated by the fellahin, 
who sueeeed in producing fine crops of wheat and 
barley. In the tracts around Beer-sheba the 
Bedawin find ample pasturage for their flocks and 
herds, which towards evening assemble in crowds 
around the wells as they did three thousand years 
avo. That the district was once thickly inhabited, 
yrobably in the early Christian centuries before the 
Monin ina Ha ix shown by ruined wills 
and foundations which are visible at intervals for 
several miles between Bir es-Seba and el-Tel Milh. 
The position of Bir es-Sebi is marked by lines of 
foundations nlong some rising ground above the 
N. bank of the river, amongst which is’ the 
foundation of a Greek church, with apse, sacristy, 
and aisles; and in the valley below are the cele- 
brated wells sunk through alluvial deposits into 
the limestone rock. ‘These are five or six in number; 
and of the two principal ones the larger is regarded 
with confidence as coming down froin the time of 
Abraham. ‘This (according to Tristram) is the 
tradition of the Arabs, who point to it as the 
work of Ibraham el-Khalil (Abraham the Friend). 
Conder, who carried out the Ordnance Survey of 


this part of Pal., states that the depth of the well 
is 45 ft., and that it is lined with rmes of InASONry 
to a depth of 28 ft. That some of the stones are 
not very ancient is shown by his discovery of a 
tablet dated 505 A.M., at a depth of 15 courses, 
This, however, does not throw any donbt on the 
extreme age of the well itself, but only sugyests 
that it had been repaired during the 12th cent. 
The marble blocks which form the rim of the well 
are deeply cut by the ropes used for drawing water ; 
and rude eutte troughs of cirewlar form are 
arranged round the well for the use of the eattle. 
A second well, 5 ft. in diameter, is found at about 
300 yds. to the W. of that just deseribed, and in 
the opposite direction is a third, 23 ft. deep, which 
is dry. 

The desert of Beer-sheba is very beautiful in 
spring and early suinmer when the = snrface is 
carpeted with herbage and flowers; but later in the 
year it is parched and desolate in the extreme, not 
a tree breaking the monotony of the landseape or 
the rays of the sun. 

ell es-Seba is the site of a village at the jnnetion 
of the W. el-Khalil, which comes down from 
Hebron on the north, with the W. es-Sebi, and is 
24 miles from Bir es-Seba. From its summit, 950 
ft. above the Mediterranean, a commanding view 
is obtained of the country around, terminating 
along the E. in the deep ravines and rocky slopes 
which lead down to the basin of the Dead Sea, 


Literature, — Conder, Tent Work, 1880; Tinll, Mount Seir, 
Sinai, and Western Palestine, 1889; PH Map of Western 
Palestine, by Conder and Kitchener s see also Driver and Trum. 
bullin Kapos. Times, vii. 507 2£., viii. 8d. EK. Hutt. 


BEESHTERAH (mnvy3), Jos 2177, See ASHTAR- 
OTH. 


BEETLE.--The word rendered bcetle in the AV 
and cricket in the RV (Lv 11%) is Sa hargdl. 
[t is an insect of the ¢rasshopper kind, having 
‘legs above its feet’ to leap with. The Heb. root 
ban hargad, as its counate harjal in Arab., signifies 
to leap. The Arab. word Aerjalet signifies a tlight 
of locusts, and Aarjzuwdin, the ¢ and 2 being inter. 
changeable, a sort of yvrasshopper or locust that 
leaps without flying. See Locust. G. KE. Post, 


BEEYES, the pl. of ‘beef,’ is used in Ly 22! 2) 
Na 31%: 80 33. 88% for the animals themselves, mot 
their flesh. Cf.— 

*A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 
Ts not so estiinable, profitable neither, 
AS flesh of nuttons, beefs, or goats.’ 
Shaks. MW, of Ve 1. ili. 68. 

RV retains all but Lv 2271, AV ‘a free-will offer- 
ing in beeves or sheep, RV ‘a free-will offering of 
the herd or of the flock.” ‘The sing. does not occur 
in AV or RV, but the Douay Bible (1609) renders 
Dt 14° ‘the pygargue, the wilde beefe (AV ‘ wild 
ox’), the cameloparde.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BEFORE, meaning ‘in the presence of,’ occurs 
frequently, and as the tr" of a great variety of 
Heb. and Gr. words. Notice Gn 11% ‘Haran died 
before his father ‘Terah’ (ye Sy ‘before the face of,’ 
RV ‘in tho presence of’); Sir 364‘ As thou wast 
sanctified in us before them, so be thou magnified 
among them before us’; 39” ‘He seceth from 
everlasting to everlasting, and there is nothing 
wonderful before him’; Bar 23 ‘ Yet have we not 
prayed before the Lord.’ In Gal 38 ‘the Scripture 
... preached before the gospel unto Abraham,’ the 
Rene are wv lit. tr. of the Greek (mpoevnyyedlcaro) 
and b. =‘ beforehand,’ as RV. See i aati 

J. HASTINGS. 

BEGOTTEN.—Only begotten is tho tr? in AV 

and RV of povoyevis at To 8!7, Jn 1 18 916 8) He 11% 


et ee 
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1 Jn 4", all (except To 8”, Well’? *Abraham .. . 
offered up his only b. sum’) in ref. to Christ. ‘The 
saine Gr. word is found in Lk 7 “the only son 
of his mother,’ 8% ‘he had one (RV ‘an’) only 
daughter,’ and 9% ‘he is mine only child.’ 
Firstbegotten is the tr. of mpwréroxos in LHe 1‘, 
and in Kev 15 (both in reference to Christ), a 
word which is here by RV and elsewhere by AV 
and RV tr? ‘firstborn.’ It would have been more 
acenrate if ‘first-begotten’ had been given as the 
tr? of mpwr., and Sonly-born?’ of xov. ‘The meaning 
of the latter is indeed, as Westcott points ont, 
obscured under the tr® ‘only-begotten,’ since in 
its reference to Christ it is the Son’s personal 
Being, not His generation, that is the thought. 
Both words express the Son of Man’s uniqueness 
among the sons of men, “ov. more Ebeclunel than 
mpwr., and more directly in relation to the Father, 
See Thayer, N7 Lex; and Cremer, (ibd.-Theol. 
Lex. of NT (rreck, s.vv., and (esp. for mpw7.), Light- 
foot on Col 1’, J. HASTINGS. 


BEGUILE.—‘ To bheguile’ is to act with guile, 
to deceive; but (like ‘amuse,’ which originally 
meant ‘to bewilder’) it is mostly employed now 
in the sense of ‘to charm away’ (care or time). 
This meaning, though as old as 1611, does not 
acent in AV, where on the contrary we find the 
word signifying directly to cheat, as Col 2)8 ‘Let 
no man b. you of yonr reward’ (Gr. xaraBpafevy, 
from fpafetov ‘a prize,’ RV ‘rob yon of your 
prize.” See the criticism of this tr. by T. S. Evans 
in Lat, and Gr. Verse, p. xlix), J. ILASTINGS. 


BEHALF (dy his half, t.e. on his side, then as a 
prep. with a direet object, bthalf him) is used 
vnly in prepositional phrases ‘in or on (his) 
behalf,’ and (now almost entirely) ‘in or on behalf 
of.’* Until recently a clear distinction was pre- 
served between ‘on behalf of? and ‘in behalf of,’ 
the former signifying ‘in reference to’ or ‘on 
account of,’ the latter only ‘in the interest of,’ 
‘for the sake of.’ + This distinction is preserved 
in AV. Thus, Ix 27?!) *it shall be a statute for 
ever unto their generations on the bebalf of the 
children of Israel’ (that is, the beaten oil shall be 
a perpetual gift from or on the part of, nxp, the 
children of Israel); 1 Co W ST thank my God 
always on your behalf? (rept budy, RV ‘concerning 
you’). But 2 Ch 16° ‘the eyes of the Lorp run to 
and fro throughout the whole earth, to show 
himself strong in the behalf of them whose heart 
is perfect toward him’; Ph 1 ‘in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to 
suff’. for his sake’ (RV ‘in his behalf’) But 
‘in this behalf,’ or fon this behalf,’ indifferently, 
as 2 Co 98 Sin this behalf,’ 1 P 4'8§ ‘on this behalf?’ 
(both év re pépec roura, ‘TR, but in 1 P 4" editors 
prefer dvéuart, whence RV ‘in his name’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BEHEADING.—See CrIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


BEHEMOTH (ninaa bchfmcth, perhaps for Egyp. 
p-che-mau, ‘ox of the water’).—The word is tr. 
in all passages except Job 40"-"4 as the plural of 
bbhemah, with the signification of beasts. Tt has 
beer supposed by some that beast (Ps 73), whieh is 
in the orlginal dcheéméth, refers to the same animal 
as thatinJob. But the first member of the paral- 
lelism in the psalm refers to ignorance, and the 
putting of the intensive plural béhémdth = beasts, in 
the second, would seem to condense into his folly 
all that is in the beasts. Others have supposed 
that béhémdéth negeb, the beasts of the south (Is 


* Of. Eng. Dict, and Century Dict. say behalf is used only 
with on or in, forgetting Dn 1113 AV ‘a prince for his own b.’ 

¢ Except where the meaning is ‘in the name of,’ when either 
form was used. 


30°), refers to the animal of Jub, and that the south 
was EKvypt. But neged refers to Egypt only in one 
other context (Dn tloften). Isaiah more probably 
refers to the southern portion of Judwa and the 
wilderness of et-Tih, and the fact that a partial 
catalogue of the beasts is given makes it improbable 
that one beast, and that not a suvaye or venomous 
creature, is intended. 

There ean be no reasonable donbt that the 
hippopotamus is the animal intended in Job. As 
some have thought that some other extinct or 
living animal, or some animal type, as the pachy- 
dermatous, was intended, it will be well to examine, 
in the hight of an accurate rendering, whether the 
description corresponds to that of the hippopotamus, 
15 Behold behemoth, which I made with thee; 

He eateth grass like an ox. 

16 Behold, his strength is in his loins, 

And his power 1n the muscles of his belly. 
V7 He lowers his tail like a cedar : 

The sinews of his thigh are braided togethar 
18 His bones are tubes of copper, 

Their bulk as a forging of iron. 

19 }Te is the Orst of God’s works: 

He who made him gaye him his sword. 
20 For the hills bring him forth pasture ; 

All the beasts of the deld sport there, 
21 Bencath the lotus tree he Heth down, 

In the shadow of the reed and swap. 
22 The lotus trees overshadow hin ; 

The willows of the streams surround him, 
°3 Rehold the river swells, and he does not flee 3 

Ho is confident though Jordan were poured Into hig mouth. 
“4 Will one take him before his eyes; 

Or will one bore his nostrils with hooks (rings)? 
Remembering that this is Oriental poetry, there 
is nothing in it which does not well apply to the 
eT ee? he is herbivorous (v.); he is 
remarkable for the stoutness of his body (v.'%); his 
tailis thick and rigid, and his legs sinewy (v.!7); 
his bones are solid (v.!8); he is the largest animal 
indigenous in Bible lands; his teeth cnt the 
herbage as with a sword (v.!¥); he comes up out of 
the water to the plantations to feed; the term Ail/ 
is applicable to low elevations as well as to high, 
and in the language of poetry conld be used of the 
knoils arising from the general level of the Nile 
basin (v.""); the lotus tree (Zizyphus Lotus, L.) is 
common, a3 also reeds and swamps, in the neigh. 
bourhoods where he dwells (v.2!) 3 so also the willows 
by the streams (v.77); the allusion to the inundation 
of Evypt fits his case (v.%); his streneth is such 
that a direct attack is hazardous, and the poet 
challenges the reader to bere his nostrils, and lead 
him with «a hook or ring like an ox (v.%4), 

The allusion to behemoth is the approach to the 
climax which is reached in leviathan, the crocodile. 
The poet began (ch, 38) with the foundation of 
the carth, advanced to the powers of inanimate 
nature, then through the lesser phenomena of 
animal life to the largest of the iulrupeds, to 
finish with the invulnerable, untamable ‘king over 
all the children of pride’ (ch. 4194). 

Liter atcrs.—Orf, Heb, Lex, a.v.¢ Dillmann and Davidson 
on Job 401th | Delitzsch on Ig 308, Ga. KE. Poss, 


BEHOVE. — ‘fschoof’ is profit, advantage; it 
occurs only in Pref. to AV IG11 ‘ For the behoof 
and edifying of the unlearned.’ ‘ Behove,’ now 
only in the tmpers. phrase ‘it behoves,’ signitics 
necessity arising from peculiar fitness. In AV 
only Lk 248 Gt bed christ to suffer’ (TR ge, 
edd. and RV omit), and He 2)? ‘it bet him to be 
made hke unto his brethren (Gere). RV adds 
Lk 24°, Ac 173 (both dec). J. HASTINGS. 


BEKA (AV_ Bekah). —See WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 

BEL (53), originally one of the Bab. triad, but 
synonym. in OT and Apocr. with Merodach, ‘the 
younger Bel,’ the tutelary god of Babylon (Jer 60? 


BEL AND THE DRAGON 


See BAAL, BABYLONTA, BEL 
J. A. SELBIE. 


51, Is 46', Bar 6%). 
AND TUE DRAGON. 


BEL AND THE DRAGON.—Two legends attached 
to the book of Dn inthe Gr. and other VSS. As 
in the rest of Dn, the ordinary printed text is that 
of Theod. (9); but Swete has given the text of 
the unique LXX MS Chisianus, on the opposite 
page, throughout Dn. In B our stories follow Dn 
without a break; in AQ, with the intervention of 
the heading épacis «8’.. In Vuly. they form ch. 14 of 
Dn. In LXX and Syr.-Hex. we have the heading, 
‘From the prophecy of Habakkuk, son of Joshua, 
of the tribe of Levi.’ 

Bel.---The points of this story as to which 0 and 
LXX agree are brictly these:—In Babylon is an 
image of Bel which Duniel refuses to worship. 
The king expostulates, and shows how much food 
it daily devours. Daniel in reply arranges that 
the king shall see the lectisternia set, and the 
doors sealed ; but takes care, when the priests are 

one, that the king shall see the floor sieved with 

ne ashes. Next morning the seals are intact, but 
the floor shows marks of naked feet, and the 
secret door is revealed by which the food has been 
taken away. After this the priests are put to 
death and the image destroyed. 

Theod.’s task was to revise LXX. I[n the case 
before us he had a doeument, probably Aram., 
which differed in detail considerably from LXX, 
In vv.29 he largely transcribes LXX; but after 
that uses his own materials very freely. The 
chicf variations between 9 and L.XX are these: 
LXX extracts the story from a pseudepigraphic 
work of Habakkuk, and introduces Daniel as ‘a 
certain man,’ ‘a priest, son of Abal, « companion 
of the king.’ O by attaching the story to Dn 
identifies him with the prophet, and makes the 
king to be Cyrus, successor of Astyagzes. Bel’s 
daily allownnee is in LXX, besides the flour, 4 
sheep and 6 firkins of oil; in ©, 40 sheep and 6 
firkins of wine. The Phillipp’s cylinder, 1. R. 65, 
records that Nebuchadrezzar’s daily offering was 
one fine ox, fish, fow], ete., the best of oil, and the 
choicest wines like the waters of a river (Ball, 
Speaker's Apocr. ii, 352). UXX introduces in 
vv.4417 “honourable priests,’ friends of the priest 
Daniel, with whose signets the doors are sealed. 
6 does not. LNX says the food offered was found 
in the houses of the priests. © omits this. While 
0, not LXX, says that Daniel destroyed both the 
image and the Temple of Bel. Cf. Hut. i. 183; 
Strabo, xvi. 1. 


The Peshitta is taken from @. Its chicf deviations from @ are 
v.4 ‘forty rams,’ ‘Bel my God’ (cf. Schrader, COT ii. 60) v.6 
‘Bel is alive’; v.4‘Tho king sealed it... with the ring of 
Daniel.’ More important, however, are the cases where it dis- 
cards @, and follows LXX, ag in v.7 ‘Nothing has he ever 


eaten’; v.18 ‘Ife saw sll eaten which bad been offered to 
Bel’; while in v.21 we have a conflate reading, ‘consumed 


what was ‘‘ offered to Bel” LXX, ‘fon the table”’ @, Neubauer 
in his Tobit vives a passage from Midrash Rabba de Rabba, 
where, in Greck-rabbinie characters, is found an almost verbatim 
transcript of the Peshitta as gs en by Lagarde. The Vulg. gives 
a minutely accurate tr. of @ The Syr.-Hex. in Ceriani’s Mon. 
Sae. et Pia follows LXX; but its marg. gives three readings of 
@: ‘40 sheep’ for ‘four’; ‘wine’ for ‘oil’ in v.4; and the 
account of the sieving of the floor in v.14, 


The Dragon.—Tho points common to all Jewish 
varieties of this Haggada are as follows: There 
was in Babylon a great dragon, widely revered, and 
fed by its worshippers. aniel was again a non- 
conformist. In reply to the king’s expostulations 
he volunteered to kill the monster, if the king 
would consent, without any weapon. Permission 
being granted, he made a large bolus, of which 
pitch was the chief ingredient, and threw it down 
the dragon’s throat; thus cansing it to dursé¢ and 
die. The populace, enraged, clamvuured for Daniel’s 


death. The king yielded, and Daniel was cast into | 
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aden, where were 7 lions; and he was there 6 or 
7Tdays. On the last day Habakkuk was cooking 
food for his reapers, when an angel came and 
earricd him and his provisions through the air (cf, 
Ezk 8%, and Gospel according to the Ilvbrewa, 
Resch, Agrapha, 381 {f.) to the lions’ den, to feed 
Daniel. When the king eame and fonnd Daniel 
alive, he magnified J”, and cast the accusers into 
the den, where they met with instant death. 

The dragon myth had a much wider circulation 
than that of /e/, and was much more flexible in its 
details, Tt is doubtless a Judaized version of the 
old Sem. myth of the destruction of the old dragon, 
which, terrestrial, maritime, or celestial, represents 
Chaos or Disorder, which was destroyed by the god 
of tho present order of things. — In the Bab, myth, 
itis Tihamat who is assailed by Bel-Merodach. Bel 
let loose a storm-wind * which the monster received 
into its month, and ‘with violence the wind filled 
its aera and ‘its belly was stricken through’ (ef. 
Gunkel, Schopfung aay Chaos, 320-323, and Ball in 
Speaker's Apocr, ii. 347). 

The tInidity of the myth is shown by the way in 
which almost every version furnishes detaits of its 
own. LAX contributes that Daniel used 30 pounds 
of pitch,’ v.27; that the king consulted with his com- 
panions, v.%; that the lions’ den was reserved for 
conspirators against theking, and that thelionswere 
fed dail on the bodies of two criminals, v.#!; that 
the mode of death was selected that Daniel might 
not receive burial, v.22; and that Habakkuk had 
with him a jug of mixed wine, v.32. Vulz. closely 
follows 9, but, besides some smaller deviations, it 
appends nu doxology, v."7, after the manner of Dn 
6477, Lagarde’s Syr. adheres closely to 0; but it 
adds, v.*, that the aes came to the den ‘to Weep 
for Daniel,’ and makes a brief repetition in v.%, 
Nenbaner’s vers. from Midrash tenes de Rabba, 
which is mostly a mere transliteration of Syr., adds 
one item not found elsewhere: ‘and they covered 
the den with a stone, and sealed it with the king’s 
ring, and with their signets,’ v.74: and with 
Walton’s vers. it says, ‘the angel put his hand on 
the head of Habakkuk.’ Raymund Martini, whe 
wrote an anti-Jewish work, Lugio Fidei, in the 
13th cent., cites Bel and the Dragon, professedly 
froma Midrash Major on Genesis (Neubaner’s Tobit, 
p. vili.), His text is almost an exact counterpart 
(only by a better scribe) of the unique MS con- 
taining Midrash Rabba de Rabba, exerpt a 
hiatus by homecotelenton in v.3! (see Delitzsch, De 
Habacuct Vita, p. 32). Another Midrash pives a 
condensed account of the dragon myth in IHeb., 
but says that Daniel took straw and wrapped nails 
in ig which piereed the monster's viscera (Liveshith 
rabba, § 68; Del. p. 38). Josippon ben Gorion, the 
pseudo-Jos., the author of a mytho-historical work, 
c, A.D. 940, ascribes the death of the dragon to 
combs concealed in piteh; he fixes sunset as the 
hour of Habakkuk’s transportation, and says that 
he returned ‘before the reapers finished eating,’ 
Del. op. cit. 40. 

Gaster (PSBA, Nov. Dec, 1894) announces the discovery of an 
Aram. text of thestory ofthe Dragonin the Chronicles of Jerah- 
meel. Thishe claims to be the very text used by @in revising LXX. 
Tt is certainly a striking document. Its dialect, both in vocabu- 
lary and grammatical forms, is that of Onkelos. It is a longer 
narrative than any other, and possesses some unique readings ; 
as, 9s ‘flax’ jn v.27; Senet ae onl or spear,’ v.26; ‘ Danivl 
was in the den seven days,’ v.89; ‘land of Israel,’ v.83; ‘and 
when Habakkuk’'s spirit returned to him,’ v.37, But the 
antiquity of ita text is, I think, most clearly evinced by the fact 
that it contains many readings found in the several VSS, but 


until now deemed unique; and thus it seems to be a ‘Source.’ 
With the Vuly. only, it reads, ‘behold now,’ v.3; ‘what ye 


ere 


“The Aram. word for ‘storm-wind’ is woy1; for ‘pitch,’ 
xo, Is this an accident? or does it not rather indicate that 
the story circulated {In Aram., and thus ‘pitch’ was In tune 
substituted for ‘storm-wind’? Cf. the omission of y in 23 


for >y3z. 
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worship,’ v.27; and ‘from the den of lions,’ v.43, With Syr. 
only, it reads, ‘and the draon swallowed them, and died,’ v.27; 
‘My Lord,’ v.35; ‘in one Aour, v.49; ‘who slandered Daniel,’ 
v.44, With Josippon, it adds that the ancel took Habakkuk 
‘with the food that was in his hands,” v.88) and states that 
Daniel put iron combs in the pitch, and that, when the pitch 
melted, the combs pierced the viscera of the dragon, and thus 
caused its death, v.44, 


Language.—Most scholars, from Eichhorn to 
Konig, have considered the orig. lang. of these 
stories to be Greek; but Gaster’s discovery looks 
atrongly, if not decisively, in favour of Aramaic. 
The confusion of xoy}=storm-wind, and xpy= pitch, 
points in the same direction. The awkward word 
(LXX'4) oppayioduevos=onn is best explained by 
supposing that the latter was read for ond=Kreloas ; 
and besides this, many divergent parallel readings 
yield, when translated, very similar Aram. words, 


€.g.— 


17 look at seals, Sonoxnisafe...?. . onan 

18 king rejoiced, an | looked, : ; xin 

% see the guile, anpy | threshold, . . RDO 

3) (= the doomed, 81377 | and 2 rams,. 297 ') 
ms repkaddpuara 

” inthemidst, Vuly. 123 | in the den, Chr, . 132 


a fslandered, wsvp vax | jeause of his asnp xdy 
(So Chr, Syr. destruction, So 0, Vulg, 


Canonicity.~-Vhe Roman Church admits the 

ennineness of these stories, as of the rest of the 

XX; and in the aneritical age of the carly 
Church, many Gr. and Lat. Fathers quoted them 
as part of Dn, eg. Irenieus, iv. 5.2; Tertnihan, ce 
iedololeat rir e.18;and Cyprian, ad Lortunatun, el. 
Julius Africanus was the first to eall the matter in 
dispute, in his Letter do Origen. Origen replied ; 
a in his Sromefa, Book x., expounded Susan 
and Bel, From this exposition Jerome quotes in 
his conmentary on Dn 13. M4. In his Prerfatio in 
Daniclem, derome, while in’ sympathy with 
Africanus, conceals himself behind a learned Jew, 
Hesays he had heard a Jew deride the Gr, additions 
to Dn. The Jew asked what miracle, or indication 
of divine inspiration, there was in a dragon’s being 
killed by a piece of pitch ; or in the detection of the 
tricks of the priests of Bel, These things were done 
rather by the prndence of a clever man than by the 
prophetic spirit. As to Habakkuk’s aérial flight, 
with a howl of pottage in his hand, the Jew refused 
to accept Mzk 8? as at all parallel: sinee Ezk 
in the spirit saw himself being carricd, and ‘was 
brought in visions of God to Jerus,’ Still Jerome, 
in view of the universal acceptance of tho 
‘Additions,’ decided to publish them ‘veru ante- 
posito.” Other objections urged more recently are 
(1) ‘ie inconsistencies of O and LN X, and their 
many tmprobabilities, (2) That dragon-worship 
was unknown in Babylon (so Eichhorn, Bissell). 
This is probably true; but the Babylonians had a 
snakedeity, Of. Baudissin in Herzog, art. ‘Drache 
zm Babel,’ and Ball, 857. (3) The imave of Bel 
was not destroyed in the reign of Cyrus, but by 
Xerxes; Hdt. i. E83. 

LITERATURE.—For MSS in which our stories are found, see 
DanieL. The best Com, is Lally in Speaacr’s Apocr, Other 
useful helps are Gissell in Lanve’s series; Fritzsche, Jlandbuch 
zuden Apoc. vol. i.3 Zockler in Kaf. Kom. 1801; Delitzseh, de 
Habacucr vita atque wate, 842; Schurer, MJP u. iii. IS t ff: 


Josippon ben Gorion, ed. Breithaupt, 17105 Zinz, Gottesdienstl. 
Vortrage, p. 120 1F., 1892; Neubaner, Vobit, Oxtord, 1888. 


J.T. MARSITALL. 

BELA (yos)e2%: ‘The son of Beor reigned in 
Fdom; and the name of his city was Dinhabah. 
And Bela died, and Jobab the son of Zerah of 
Bozrah reigned in his stead’ (Gn 3682: 33 ef, 1 Ch 
18), The close resemblance of this name to that 
of § Balaam (0x72), the son of Beor,’ the seor, is 
noteworthy, and has given rise to the Targ. of 
Jonathan reading ‘Balaam the son of Beor’ in 
Gn 36", 
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Apparently Bela, the first Edomite king, was not 
anative of Mdom. Possibly we have in these naines 
the preservation of an old tradition respecting the 
succession of dynasties and their royal residences, 
Of Dinhabah nothing is known; but, according to 
Knobel, the name Danaba is found in connexion 
with Palmyrene Syria (Ptol. 5. 15. 24), Danabe 
with Babylonia (Zosim. //isé, 3. 27), and Dannaba 
with Mowb (Ononmeast, 1. id. f. ed. Lag.) Bela the 
son of Beor mmy have been of Aramman origin. 
For Balaam, the son of Beor, is said to have come 
frum VPethor on the Euphrates (Nu 22°, ef. Dt 23°), 
a town which has been identificd with the Pitru of 
the Assyrian inscriptions on the W. bank of the 
river, at its Junction with the SAdshdr (Sagurri), a 
little south of Carchemish (see Sehrader, COT? 
i, 143). Now, when this fact is considered in con- 
nexion with the mention of the sixth Edomite 
king (Gn 3657), who presumably came from the 
same Kuphratic region, ‘Shaul of Rehoboth by the 
River’ (Rehoboth being placed by some Assyri- 
ologists at the junction of the Euphrates and the 
Chaboras, Riehm /2VB? 1291), there is evidently 
some ground for the theory (hat Bela the son of 
Beor was an Atramwan, or possibly Flittite, eon- 
queror who came from the banks of the Huphrates. 
still, nothing is known of him; and even the age 
in Which he lived is uncertain; nor can we at 

resent say whether Beor (<= ‘ burning’), whose son 
1e is termed, was a min or a tocol deity. 

The Sept. transliterates Badtax (Cod. A), BaXex 
(Cod KE), ag if Bela was to be identified with the 
king of Moab rather than with the seer. 

2. The eldest of the sons of Benjamin (Gn 46° 
Nu 26", 1 Ch 7881). According to Ll Ch $¥ le wis 
the father of Addar, Gera, Abthud, Abishua, 
Naaman, Ahoah, Gera (a second mention), Shep- 
huphan and Huram. According to Nu 26” the 
sons of Bela were Ard and Naaman. 

3. ‘The son of Azaz, the son of Shema, the son 
of Joel, who dwelt in Aroer, even unto Nebo and 

Janl-ancon; and enstward he dwelt even unto the 

entering in of the wilderness from the = river 
Muplrates’ (1 Ch 5% 9), Ie was a Renbenite, and 
wu dweller in the Moabite territory. {[t is note- 
worthy that this B., like the Edomite king men- 
tioned above, seems to have been traditionally 
connected with the Euphrates. H. i. yur. 


BELAITES, THE (‘y>za), the descendants of Bela 
(2), one of the divisions of the tribe of Denjamin 
mentioned in Nu 26%, 


BELA (yb3), Gn 1428,—A name of ZOAR, 


BELCH.--- Ps 597 ‘they b. ont with their month’ 
(wen, used again ina bad sense Ps 944, RV ‘prate’; 
but in a yood sense 19? Sutter speech,’ Del. ‘ well 
forth speech’; and 1197 Sutter praise’). B., which 
is Orig. to void wind noisily from the stomach b 
the mouth, is rarely used in a good sense, fioneh 
Wychf has ‘belkid out a good word? in’ Ps 45! 
RV foverfloweth with a goodly matter’); rather 
as Stanyhurst, “Anew, ii. 67, ‘1 belcht owt blas- 
phemye bawling.’ J. LASTINGS. 

BELEMUS (ByjXenos), 1 Es 216 (5, LAX). See 
BISILLAM. 


BELIAL (y5n),- -The common view is that this 
word is cerived from ‘a noé, and Sy: in Hiph. to 
profié; and that its primary meaning is ‘ worthless- 
ness,’ wickedness,’ and its secondary ‘ destruction.’ 
But Cheyne has sought to show (Jvaposttor, June 
1895, p. 435) that this derivation 1s erroneous, and 
that the primary meaning is ‘hopeless ruin,’ and 
the secondary ‘vreat or extreme wickedness.’ He 
regards the word as a mythological survival, the 


BELIE 


ee 


nanie of ‘the subterrancan watery abyss’ which 
was understood to mean ‘the depth which lets no 
man return’ (Ady: 4a) In the OT the word in the 
sense of ‘worthlessness’ or ‘wickedness’ is mostly 
found in combination with a noun: ‘daughter’ 
(PS, ‘thing? (D¢-15", Sinan? (PS 26", 2°58. 16" 
20', Pr 1627), ‘ witness’ (Pr 19"8), fperson’ (Pr 61%), 
‘men’ (1S 30%), sons’ (Db 13, Je 19" 208, bs 2" 
10°7 25)7, 25 235 1 Ko 2138) 2 Ch 137), and in the 
AV following the Vulg. is, with few exceptions, 
rendered literally, as 1f a proper name; so also 
frequently in the RV; but the margin here gives 
renderings, ‘base fellows,’ ‘wieked woman,’ cte., 
which the American Revisers desired to see in the 
text. Owing to the poverty of the Heb. language 
in adjectives, this combination was ‘a favourite 
expression in the accounts of the earlier monarchical 
period’ for sinners of ‘deepest dye.’ In the sense 
of ‘destruction’ the word is found only four times, 
Ps 184 RV ‘floods of ungodliness’? 5 but Cheyne and 
others, ‘the rushing streams of perdition’; Ps 41% 
AV and RV ‘an evil disease’; Nah V!AV ‘fa 
wicked counsellor,’ RV ‘that counselleth wicked- 
ness,’ but Cheyne assizns to dedial here the sense 
of ‘hopeless rnin’; 1 AV ‘the wicked,’ RV ‘the 
wicked one,’ but others render ‘the destroyer’ ; 
and Cheyne sees here already a transition to 
the absolute use of the word as a personal 
nume for Satan, found in 2 Co 6'% In this 
passage the AV and RV both read pedlar; but the 
reading now usually preterred is pediap, which is 
‘either to be ascribed to the harsh Syr. pro- 
nunciation of the word PedladA, or must be derived 
from wy: $2, lord of the forest.? St. Paul uses the 
word as a name of Satan with reference to unclean 
heathenism : and his use shows that the word had 
come to be used generally as a proper mame. 
Milton gives this name to the fallen angel who is 
the representative of impurity (Par. Lost, 1, 490- 
505; Par, Reg. ii. 150). A. FE. GARVIE. 


BELIE.—T'o belie is to tell Ties about a person 
or thing, as Wis U@! ‘the mouth that belieth 
slayeth the sonl’ (Karapevsoua, in ref. to xara- 
AoAla ‘ backbiting’? mentioned before). ‘Then ‘ to 
vive the lie to,’ ‘contradict,’ as Jer 5“ ‘They have 
belied the Lord? (ving, RV ‘ denied’), 

J. HASTINGS. 

BELIEF occurs in AV only 2 Th 2” *b, of the 
truth? (Gr. alors); to which RV adds Ro 10" ‘b., 
cometh of hearing’ (Gr. alors, AV ‘faith’). ©Un- 
belief’? oceurs frequently, as tr" of dmelMea or 
amorla. See PAH. J. ILASTINGS. 


BELL.—Bells as a means of making a public 
eall seem to have been quite unknown in the 
Mediterranean world wntil late Roman times. 
Judving from the great development in China and 
India, and in Buddhistic worship, it seems prob- 


EGYITIAN BELLS, 


able that inc use of large bells is due to the 
farther East. The means of public call among the 
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licbrews was never by a bell, but by trumpets ; 
these are stated to be of silver (Nu 10%), and are 
shown as a special part of the holy spoils on the 
arch of ‘Titus, though, strange to say, the ram's 
horn, shophar, is still used in synagogues. On o 
small] seale, tinkling bells were used for religious 
purposes in post-Exodic times in Egypt, as among 
the Hebrews. But they are only mentioned on the 
borders of the high priest’s robe (Hix 28"4 o-poys); and 
the tinkling there was probably by their striking the 
alternating pomegranates, rather than by a clapper. 
The design of bells and pomegranates is apparently 
the old Keyp. lotus and bud border, sueh a pattern 
having lost its original imeaning in course. of 
transfer to other lands, See Arr. he bells of 
the horses referred to in Zee 14° (mby2) sccm more 
likely to be bridles, as in AWin, as a small horse-bell 
is not so suitable for an inscription as the long length 
of bridle or trappings. Small bells of the ball and 
shit form were used in Pal. in late Jewish times, as 
one was found at Tell cl-Hesy. 
W. M. FLINDERS PuTRIE, 

BELLOWS.—The only mention of bellows in 
Scripture is Jer 67 (239). Derivation,* conteat, and, 
in ee the evidence of the VSS (LAX gvanrip, 
Vulg. suflatorium, Pesh. mappohd, Tare. Jon. avin 
one), a blacksmith’s bellows), confirm the traditional 
rendering. ‘There is no reason for supposing that 
‘smelling-oven’ is intended, as has been suevested 
by Bezold, Zettsch. f. Assyriol. ii, 448. We do not 
know if the Jews had the bellows as an article of 
domestic furniture, the reference above being to the 
bellows of the metal-smelter. An excellent illus- 
tration of the bellows ag used for this purpose in 
ancient Ney ptis riven by Wilkinson in his dive. dgyp. 
(1854) ii. 316. The bellows there figured consist of ‘a 
leather bag, secured and fitted into a frame, from 
which a large pipe extended for carrying the wind 
to the fire. They [the bellows] were worked by 
the feet, the operator standing upon them, with 
one under each foot, pressing them alternately, 
while he pulled up cach exhausted skin with a 
string he held in |is hand.’ ‘The tube or pipe 
seems to have been of reed, ‘tipped with a metal 
joint, to resist the uction of the fre’ (Wilk. 
ye. Gils). A. Ro S. KENNEDY. 


BELLY. Sce BRopy. 


BELMAIM (BeAfalu Jth 7%, Batkyaly Jth 44).-- It 
seems to have lain south of Dothan, but the tupo- 
graphy of Judith is very difheult. Bileam in 
Manasseh lay farther north than Dothan. 

3. R. CONDER. 

BELOVED is the ti of sax habs, to love; or 
wa dédh (possibly the original of wiedividh David) 
used often in Ca, elsewhere only Ts 5! ‘a song of 
my b.?3 or (er) yddhidh, as Ps 127? She giveth 
his b. sleep?; or 3n2 mahmddh, only Ues 9% 
‘the b. fruit of their womb.’ And in NT either 
ayardw or (most freq.) dyarnrés. The latter word 
has been tr¢ ‘dearly b.’ in nine plaees (RV always 
omits) ‘dearly’), and ‘ well-beloved’ in three 
places (RV omits Swell’). ‘Dearly }h. is found 
in OT, only Jer 127 ‘the dearly b. of my soul’ 
(nn yedhidhtth, so RV). ‘Well-heloved’ is 
found Ca 1 (7 RV ‘beloved ’), Is 5!"5 [a] 80 
RY). ‘Greatly b. is given in Dag? 104-79 in ref. 
to Daniel, as tr™ of ned (or niven) Adamiidhdoth, lit. 
‘desirable things,’ thus 9° * thou art greatly b’= 
‘thou art & precious treasure.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BELSHAZZAR is mentioned in Dn as the son of 
Neluchadrezzar, and the last reigning king of 
3abylon, just on the eve of its fall, before Cyrus. 
The word appears in the forms ayxy73 (Dn 5') and 

*From 753 fo blow. The formation in Heb. denotes ay 
instrument or tools see Barth, Nominalldyg, etc , 1894, § 160. 
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syeintg (Dn 7!), LXX and Th. read Badracdp, and 
Jos. (Ant, X. xi. 2) says that among the Bab. he was 
known as son of NaBodvdnXos. Herodotus spenks 
of him as Labynctus 11. son of Labynetus 1. (Ne- 
buchadrezzur). Aen. (Cyrop, vii, 5. 3) says that 
Babylon was taken by night while the inhabitants 
were revelling. 

Sut there is one prolifie source of information for 
this period and hing, viz. the cuneifornt inscriptions. 
In these we find that the last king of Babylon was 
Nabonidus (Nu-bi-n@id), and that his firstborn 
son was named Belshazzar. One method of writing 


the name is as follows: Y »y PY be pia 


Bel-Sarra-usur, ‘may Bel protect. the king.’ He 
was thus the prince-regent of the throne. The 
authority for Cine statements is the following (in 
Rawlinson's WV. Asiatic Juscr. i. 68, col. ii. line 24 f.): 
‘and as for Bel-Sarra-ugur, the exalted son, the 
offspring of my body, do then cause the adoration 
of thy great divinity to exist in his heart; may he 
not give way to sin; may he be satisfied with 
life’s abundance.’ ‘There is no evidence that he 
was related as erandsen (ef. In 5") to the old 
monarch and ereator of the new Bab. empire. 
According to the inser, Nabonidus was son of Naba- 
balat-su-ikbi. Rawlinson conjectures (/ferodot. 
Mssay vill. § 25) that DB. nay have been related to 
Nebuchadrezzar throngh his mother (Dn 5"), the 
wide-awake counsellor on that last fateful night. 
Schrader’s theory (CUZ ii, 132 f.), that ‘father’ is 
used here in the broad signifieation of predecessor 
and ruler in the crowning period of Bab, history, 1s 
more plausible. Such usage is held by some to be 
paralleled by ‘Jehu, son of Omri? (Layard’s Inser. 
p. 982; Rawl. JAZ vol. iil. p. 5), when Jehu was 
the extirpatur of Omrri's dynasty. (See on other 
side Sayce, 2/C’ S251) Lt is then gust possible 
that the writer of Dn intended only to designate 
B. as a successor of king Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne. Tt appears from at least three contract 
tablets (Strassmuaier, Bab. Lexte: Inschriften von 
Nubonidus, vols. i. and iii., and Tablets, Nos. 184, 
OS], and OSS; a tr. by Sayee in J?/’, new ser, iii. 
124-126) that DB. was a man of some property, and 
was oblized to transact. business on legal principles. 
On one tablet we find that ‘the secretary of B., 
the son of the king,’ Nebo-yukin-akhi, leases a 
house for a term of three years, for one and one- 
half manechs of silver, sub-letting of the house 
being forbidden, as well as interest on the money. 
Dated, ‘Sth year of Nabonidus king of Bab.,’ de. 
B.C. S51. On the second tablet facts of greater 
interest appear: ‘The sum of 20 manchs of silver 
for wool, the property of 13., the son of the king, 
Which has heen eel over to Jddin-Merodach 
_ through the agency of Nebo-gabit the 
steward of the house of B., the son of the king, 
and the sceretaries of the son of the king... 
The house of . . . the Persian and all his property 
in town and country shall be the security of B., 
the son of the king, until he shall pay in full the 
money aforesaid.’ Dated, ‘1th year of Nabonidus 
king’ [of Bab.], te. B.c. 515. On the third tablet, 
a steward, Nebo-gabit-idé, of the house of B., had 
lent throngh a loans- broker a sum of money, 
and taken as security the crops tou be grown near 
Babylon. Dated at ‘Babylon, the 27th day of the 
second Adar, the 12th year of Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon,’ t.e. B.C. O44. 

There is now ample evidence that this ‘son of 
the king’ held a Hie office under his father-king. 
On an annalistic tablet. of Nabonidus (cf. Pinches 
in ZSBA vir. 153 1), the prince-regent, in the 7th 
year of his father’s reign, was with the army in 
Akkad with the chief men of the kingdom, the 
king himself being in Tema. This describes the 
same condition of things iu the 9th, 10th, and Lith 
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years. In the 17th year Cyrus led his forces across 
the boundary lines of Babylonia, Nabonidus, with 
the army stationed in Al kad attempted to defend 
Sippar against the invader, But on the 14th of 
'Tamimuz the city fell, without a stroke, into the 
hands of Cyrus, and Nabonidus fled. On the 16th 
the general of the army of Cyrus, Gobryas, entered 
‘Babylon ‘without fighting.’ Neither during nor 
after the battle at Sippar do we find the name 
of B. on the somewhat mutilated and broken in- 
scriptions within our reach, By some (e.g. Schrader) 
he is thought to have perished in a battle at 
Akkad ; ace. to others (as Pinches and Hommel), 
he was slain in the final taking of Babylon. 


Literatur#e.—Add to the reff, in the article, Schrader, COT 2 
ii, 130, 185; Sayce, Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments, 
p. 158, and ICM pp. 497, 625ff.; Kvetts, New Liyht on the 
Bible and the Holy Land, p. 298f.; Farrar, Daniel, p. 208 ff.; 
and Whitehouse apd others in Jfcpos, Urines, iv. 400, v. €1, 69, 
180, 235, ¥S2, 474. See also art. BAUYLONIA, p. 2200. 

InA M. PRICE. 


BELTESHAZZAR (axxynba, Badracdp), the Chal- 
divan naine given to Daniel (Dn 17 2°75"). Opinions 
differ as to whether the first part of the compound 
contains the name of Bel (inale) or of Beltis or Bilat 
(female). The latter view is supported by Sir H. 
Rawlinson and Sayee, the former by Canon Raw- 
linson (Ancient Hin aenies ili, 82). Those who 
derive the word froin Bel have explained it in 
different ways. (1) It is asserted that Bel is here 
a genitive form, and that gar=sur (aw)=prince: 
‘the prince whom Del favours’ (Ges.). (2) The 
word is regarded as a contraction for Bel-baldtsu- 
usur=*Bel protect his life’ (Fried. Delhtasch). 
(3) It is derived from Bel, tisha (lleb. xy fa 
secret’) and ugur (993) =to puard— the composition 
of the clements giving a meaning which might be 
considered appropriate in the case of Daniel. 

G. WALKER, 

BEN (P ‘son’).- -A Levite, 1] Ch 15", omitted in 
varallel dist in v.22in both MT and LAX, The 
fists omits it also in the first-named passage. 


BEN-ABINADAB (37;'3x7]3, AV ‘son of Abina. 
dab’),.—One of Solomoun’s coimissuriat oflicers 
(LK 44), 


BENAIAH (3933, "32 ‘J” hath built up’).—-1. Son 
of Jchviada, a priest (see JEHOIADA) of Kabzeel, 
a town in the S. of Judah (Jos 157). B. is an 
example of the silent faithful soldier. A ‘mighty 
man? rather than a general, he is not specially men- 
tioned in the history of David’s campaigns, but was 
captain of the bodyguard of Cherethites (Carites, 
28 20%, Kethibh, ef. 2K 114) and Pelethites (2S 8!8). 
The RVim ‘council’ for ‘guard’ in 2 8 23% is 
supported by the LXX and Vulg., and by 1 Ch 
2754, if we read with Bertheau and Graf ‘after 
Ahithophel was Benaiah, son of Jchoiada’ (instead 
of ‘J. son of B.’), as ‘king’s counsellor.’ lle was 
captain of the hest for the third month, his 
heutenant being his son Aimmizabad (1 Ch 27 58), 

His special exploits indicate a man of extra- 
ordinary activity, They are detailed in 2 § 237%. 
(copied 1 Ch 11). (a) ‘He slew the two [sons of] 
Ariel [of] Moab,’ which probably means two chain- 
pions of Moabitish sanctuaries (Sayce, WCAL3 pp. 
349, 376. But see Budde ad loc. in Haupt’s O7). 
(4) A lion having been, in winter time, driven b 
hunger near human habitations, and fallen into a pit 
or dry well, Benainh descended into it and killed the 
wild beast. (c) He encountered an Eyyptian cham- 
pion (5 cubits high, Ch) whose spear was like the 
side of a ladder, os &’Nov ScaPdOpas (Iewald, the beam 
of abridge, EV ‘like a weaver’s beam’), Benaiah, 
Who was armed only with a stall, grappled with his 
cumbrously armed antayonist, and slew him with 
his own spear. These feats gave hin a place above 
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‘the thirty,’ and last of the second three mighty 
men; the others being Abishai, and probably Joab. 
It is implied (2S 15!) that he accompanied David 
in his flight from Absalom, and he remained faith- 
ful during Adonijah’s rebellion (1 K 1® 8), At 
David’s request he assisted Zadok and Nathan in 
the coronation of Solomon (vv.3- 85: $4), On this 
occasion he makes a speech to David, which is 
re-echoed by the hing’s servants (v.%7), As chicf 
of the bodyguard he executed Adonijah (1 K 2”), 
Joab (v2), and Shimet (v.#). He succeeded 
Joab as captain of the host under Solomon (1 K 2% 
44, 2, (2S 23°, 1 Ch 11%) One of David's mighty 
men, of Pirathon in Ephraim (Je 12"). He was 
captain of the host for the eleventh month (1 Ch 
oT), 3. (1 Ch 4%) A prince of Simeon. 4 (1 Ch 
151 20 165) A Levite singer, in David’s time, ‘of 
the second degree,’ who played ‘with psalterices 
set to Alumoth.’ 5. (1 Ch 15* 168) A priest, in 
David’s time, who ‘did blow with the trumpets 
before the ark.’ 6. (2 Ch 20!) An Asaphite Levite, 
ancestor of Jahazic). 7. (2 Ch 31%) A Levite, in 
Hezekiah’s time, one of the overseers of the dedi- 
cated things. 8, 9, 10, 41. (zr 10%: 3. 8. 43) Jour 
of those who ‘had taken strange wives.’ In 1 Es 
g26. BL. 84. 85) auncas, Naidus, Mamdai, Banaias 
respectively, 12. (Iszk 11" !%) Father of Pelatiah, 
one of the * princes of the people.’ 
N. J.D. WHITE. 
BEN-AMMI (‘ey7732 ‘son of iny people’) the son of 
Lot’s younger dangliter. ACRORURE to the popular 
Heb. tradition, preserved in Gn 19°, he was the 
ancestor of the Anmonite nation, the father of the 
joy 22. But the explanation in this narrative, 
that ‘Ammon’ is equivalent to Ben-ammi, rests on 
no seicntitic foundation, and, like the derivation 
given Of Moab in the same context, 1s based on 
the resemblance in the sound of the two words, 
The name ‘Ainmi,’? which is found in the cunei- 
form inscriptions as part of the title of Anunonite 
sovereigns, ¢.g. Amni-nadab, has been identi- 
fied with a deity (Derenhbourg, Lev, tudes Juives, 
ISS], p. 13f.; Halevy, JA vii. 19, p. 480f.; 
but see Gray, l/eh. Prop, Names, 49f.). ‘Traces of 
this deity are perhaps to be found in the Heh, 
names Amnicl, Aimminadab, Annuihind, Aniui- 
shaddai. According to Sayee (Putr. Pal. p. 22), 
Ammior Annuno was the name of the god who gave 
his name to the nation; and the same scholar 
conjectures that Seven the name of Balaam, the 
Aramivan seer, way be compounded with that 
of the pod’ (p. G4). We find it (Amini) in the 
proper names both of S. and of NV-W. Arabia. 
The early Minean inscriptions of S. Arabia con- 
tain names like Ainmi-karib, Ammi-zadika, and 
Ammi-zaduk (p. 63). Sayce mentions also the 
Babylonian king Ammi-satana, and the Edomite 
Ammianshu, This gives a more probable origin 
for the name Ammon than the one recorded in 
Gn 19%-38) which has been said to emanate from 
racial hostility. The Llebrew legend has probably 
attributed the fonlness of Ammonite religious 
rites to hereditary taint, for which a play on the 
names Moab and Ammon offered an explanation. 
H. FE. Ryvr. 
BEN-DEKER (7p777j3 ‘son of Deker’; vids Piyxas 
B, ulds Piya8 Lue., vids Aaxdp A. Deker Neel 
means sharp, piercing instrument, as in Talmud). 
—Patronymic of one of Solomon’s twelve com- 
missariat oflicers (1 K 4°). C. FF. BURNEY. 


BENE-BERAK (773 33), Jos 19%.—A town of 
Dan near Jebnd (el-Yehudiyeh), now the village 
Ibn Lbrék, EF. of Jaffa. See SWPP vol, ii. sheet xiti. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BENEFACTOR.—Vk 22” only, ‘they that ex- 
ercise authority over them (the Gentiles) are 
called benefactors.’ ‘he word is an exact tr® of 
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the Gr. Evepyérys, a title of honour borne by two 
of the Gr. kings of Egypt before Christ's day, 
Ptolemy HI. (B.C. 247-222) and Ptolemy Ix. 
(B.C. 147-117).  Wenee RV properly spells with 
au capital, ‘ Benefactors.’ J. HASTINGS, 


_ BENE-JAAKAN (joy: ‘32).— A station in the 
Journeyings, mentioned Nu 33"): % (ef. Dt 108, and 
sce BEEROTH-BENE-JAAKAN). A. ‘J’. CHAPMAN, 


BENEYOLENCE.—1 Co 7 only, ‘Let the hus- 
hand render nnto the wife due b.’ where b. is used 
in the sense of affection. ‘This tr", which is due 
to Tindale, follows TR thy dhedoudryny etvoray s but 
all edd. give simply rH ddedtv, whence RV ‘her 
due’; cf. Rheims ‘his dette’ The Gr. word 
civoa thus occurs only in Eph 67, ‘goodwill’ 
EV; the verb is found Mt 5% ‘Agree with (to06 
evvoov) thine adversary quickly.’ J. HASTINGS, 


BEN-GEBER (73:7)2, AV ‘son of Geber,’ which 
see).—Patronymic of one of Selomon’s 12. com- 
missariat officers who lad charge of a district N.E. 
of the Jordan (1 K 433), C. F. BURNEY. 


BEN-HADAD (11377}3, vids ‘Adep, Benadad). -—Three 
kings of Damascus of this name are inentioned in 
the OT. Ben-hadad 1., the son of ‘Tab-rimmon, 
the son of Hezion (? Rezon), was bribed by Asa of 
Judah, with the treasures of the temple and palace, 
to attack Baasha of Israel while the latter was build- 
ing the fortress of Ramah, and thereby blocking the 
Jewish high-road to the north, Asa ureved that 
there had been alliance between his father and 
‘Tab-rimimon; but his vold was doubtless more efli- 
cacious in inducing Ben-hadad to invade the 
northern part of Israel, and so oblige Baasha to 
desert Ramah. Thereupon Asa carried away the 
stone and timber of Rainah, and built with them 
Geba and Mizpah (1 KOo15'*-2), Ben-hadad I. 
was the son and suecessor of Ben-hadad 1. We 
have an account of his war with Ahab, aud unsue- 
cessful siege of Samaria, in 1 K 20.) Thirty-two 
kings are said tu have been his vassals or allies. 
He was, however, signally defeated at Aphek, and 
compelled to restore the cities taken by his father 
(1 In 20%), as well as to vrant the Israelites a 
bazaar in Dainasens. At a later period Ben-hadad 
again besieged Samaria; but a panic fell upon his 
army, and they fled, believing that the aie of 
Israel had hired against them ‘the kines of 
the Ifittites and the kines of the Exyptians’ (2 K 
7&7), Wavine fallen ill, Ben-hadad afterward» 
sent Hazael to the prophet Elisha, who had come 
to Damasenus, to ae whether he should recover ; 
but the resnit of the mission was, that on the 
following day Hazael smothered his master and 
seized the crown (2 W 87)), Ben-hadad UL was 
the son of Hazael, and lost the Israchtish conquests 
that his father had made. Thrice did Joash of 
Isracl ‘smite hin, and recovered the cities of 
Israel’? (2 IK 13°). 

3en-hadad, ‘son of the cod Jladad,’ is a 
Hebraised form of the Aram. Bar-ladad, which 
appears in the Assyr. inscriptions as Bur-hadad 
and Bir-dadda. Bur-hadad was a prince of 
northern Mesupotamia, who was put to death by 
Assur-nagir-pal, and Bir-daudda is mentioned by 
Assur-bani-pal as a north Arabian prince (VAL 
iii. 24. 10). Hadad, Jadda, or Dad, and Addn, 
are stated by the cuneifomn lexical tablets to be 
variant forins of the same divine name, the god 
Hadad being further identified in them with Rim- 
won. Bat it would seem that, like Hadad, Bar- 
hadad was also a divine name, and denoted tne 
younger deity whom the Syrians associated with 
his father, the sun-god. A Bab. contract, dated 
in the ninth year of Nabonidus (B.C. 547), relates 
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to a certain Syrian called Bar-hadad-nathan, wlio 
As the 


Jews Hebraised Bar-hadad into Ben-hadad, so 
the Babylonians changed it into Abil-hadad, abd 


had adopted Bar-hadad-ainar as a son. 


being the Babylonian word for ‘son.’ 


It follows from this that Bar-hadad or Ben- 


hadad cannot have been the full name of a kine. 


And the Assyr. inscriptions prove that such was 


the case. ‘They have much to tell us about Ben- 
hadad it, whom they eall Dad-idri, the Hebraised 
form of which is found in the OT as Lladad-ezer. 
In B.C. 853 Dad-idri and his allies were utterly 
defeated at Karkar on the Orontes by Shalman- 
eser I. of Assyria. The king of Damascus had 
brought into the field 1200 chariots, 1200 horses, 
and 20,000 inen; his allies were Irkhulini of 
Hamath, with 700 chariots, 700 horses, and 10,000 
men; Ahab of Israel, with 2000 chariots and 10,000 
men; the Kuans, from the Gulf of Antioch, with 
600 men; 1000 Egyptians; 10 chariots, and 10,000 
men from the land of Irkanat (Arka); Matinu-baal 
of Arvad with 200 men; 200 men fron: Usanat 
(near Tyre); Adoni-baal of the Simites with 1U,000 
men; Gindibu the Arab with 1000 camels, and 
Baasha the son of Rehob of Ammon with more 
than 100 men. The battle must have been fought 


shortly before Ahab’s death and his final rupture 
with Ben-hadad (1 Ik 22'9),) Shalmaneser states 


in one passage that 20,500 —in another passage 
14,000-—-of the chemy were Jeft dead on the field. 
Five years later Dad-idri was again defeated by 
Shahnuaneser, and in B.C. 845 Shalmaneser entered 
Syria with 120,000 men and overthrew the com- 
bined forees of Dad-idri, Irkhulini, and ‘the twelve 
kings of the coast of the upper and lower sea,’ 
Professor Schrader is doubtless rizht in thinking 
that by the latter expression are meant the Pha- 
nician and north Syrian portions of the Mediter- 
ranean. Jour years huler Shalinaneser’s opponent 
in Damasens was Hazael, so that Dad-idri (Ben- 
hadad-ezer) must have died between B.c. 845 and 
841. A. IL. SAYCE. 


BEN-HAIL ("'07}3 ‘son of might ’).—A prince sent 
by Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah 
(2Ch 17’). (Butsee Gray, fleb. Pr. Names, 65, 231.) 


BEN-HANAN (}39773 ‘son of a gracious one’).—A 
man of Judah (1 Chi 4°), 


BEN-HESED (1077;2, AV ‘Son of Hesed’ [= 
‘kindness’}).—Patronymic of one of Solomon’s 
twelve comnissariat officers who had charge of a 
district in Judah (1 KX 4!"), C. i. BURNEY, 


B:NINU (3933, perhaps ‘our son’). —One of thuse 
who sealed the covenant (Neh 10%), 


BENJAMIN (p22, or more usually yous bin- 
ydmin, ‘son of the right-hand,’ Bertapely).—1. The 
oungest of the sons of Jacob. He was born between 
Sothel and Ephrath, and Rachel died in giving 
him birth. As she was at the point of death she 
named him Ben-oni (‘x72 ‘son of my sorrow,’ 
LXN vlos d6'v7s pov), but Jacob changed it to 
Benjamin, probably to avoid the evil omen of the 
name Benoni (Gin 35"). He and Joseph were full 
brothers, they being theonly sonsof J Healy Rachel, 
and he was the only son of Jacob born in Canaan. 
That he is enumerated by P amoug the sons born in 
Paddan-arain (Gu 35%°*°) need not be pressed. At 
the time of the famine (Gn 4211.) Joseph insisted 
that he should come duwn with his brethren on their 
second visit to Egypt to buy corn. Jacob is most 
reluctant to send hin, but Judah (according to J, 
Renben according to E) answers for his safety, 
and he goes. On his arrival, according to EF, Joseph 
makes himself known to his brethren, and gives B. 
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300 pieces of silver and five changes of raiment. 
According to J, he vives B. a mess five times ag 
large as that given to the others ; then brings thein 
back after their departure, and threatcns to keep 
B. as his slave because the silver cup is found in 
his sack; and, moved by the clogquent appeal of 
Judah, declares who he is, At this time B. is 
represented as ttc young, §t little one,’ and the 
pet of the family (Gu 44*°), But in Gn 467! he is 
spoken of as the father of ten sons, who are un- 
questionably regarded as going down to Egypt 
with Jacob (Gaur 46"), ‘There is no need to reconcile 
these incompatible views, as the latter belongs to 
one of the latest strata inthe Hex., being probably 
due to Rh. 

Tt is held by many modern critics that B. is not 
a hist. character, but the eponymous ancestor of 
the tribe. If so, the account in Gn will throw 
light on the carly history of the tribe. The tribal 
system, as we have it in the biblical history, is 
probably not earlier than the eonquest of Canaan, 
Originally there were Leah tribes and Rachel tribes. 
To the latter belonged the tribes grouped under the 
name of Bilhah, and the tribe of Joseph. To the 
tribe of Joseph it would seem that B. originally 
belonged, but beeame a distinet tribe carlier than 
Manasseh and Ephraim, which were always 1ecog- 
nised as belonging to Joseph, while b. was regarded 
as, like Joseph, a son of Jacob. But we find a 
trace of the earlier view in 28 19°, where Shimei, 
® Benjwuiite, speaks of himself as belonging to the 
house of Joseph. It is also probable that B. was 
the latest formed of the tribes, except Ephraim and 
Manasseli; and the record of the birth in Canaan 
(Gn 35!8) is a reminiscence of this formation after 
the conquest. 

The territory of the tiibe adjoined that of 
Ephraim. Us limits and the towns in it are given 
in Jos 18°78, a passage which belongs to the late 
document P. According to this, it was bounded on 
the K. by the Jordan, on the N. by a Jine passing 
from Jordan by Jericho on the N. to Bethel, and 
thenee to Beth-horon ; on the W. by a line passing 
from Beth-horon to Wiriath-jearim ; and on the S., 
by a line reaching from peethMroven: to the N. bay 
at the Salt Sea, keeping Jerus. on the N. ‘l'wenty- 
six towns are mentioned, the chief of which are 
Jericho, Bethel, Geba, Gibeon, Ramah, Mizpeh, 
Jerusalem, Gibeath, and Kirtath. It is not certain, 
however, Whether all these towns properly belonged 
to. Bethel is regarded by Jg 144 as belonging to 
‘the house of Joseph,’ and it ecrtainly belonged to 
the N. kingdom, though this does not preclude the 
view that it was in the territory of B. ‘The case of 
Jerus, is somewhat similar. It stood near the 
border line that divided B. from Judah, and the 
Jews spoke of the temple itself as in B., while its 
courts were in Judah. Till the time of David it 
was in the hands of the Jebusites. There are 
sume indications that before the Exile Jerus, was 
reckoned to Judah. Thus (Jer 37!*) ‘Jeremiah 
went forth out of Jerusalem to go into the land 
of B.’ On the other hand, in the blessing of 
Moses, the temple is certainly regarded as in B. : 
“OF B. he said, The beloved of the Lord shall dwell 
in safety by him; he covereth him all the day 
Jong, and he dwelleth between his shoulders’ 
(Dt 33'*), Jer 6' Flee for safety, ye children of 
B., out of the midst of Jerus.,’ has little bearing on 
the point. 

The character of the country was fitted to breed 
a race of hardy warriors rather than peaceful 
agriculturists, The level of the country was moro 
than 2000 ft. above the sen, and it was studded 
With many Jills. G. A. Smith has thus described 
it: ‘A desolate and fatigning extent of rock 
datforms and ridges, of moorland strewn wit 
ioullers and fields of shallow soil thickly mixed 
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with stone, they are a true border,—more fit for 
the building of barriers than the cultivation of 
food’ (Hist. Geog. Ag 290). This had its influence 
on the character of the tribe, which is graphical] 
depicted in the blessing of Jacob: ‘B. is a wolf 
that ravineth: in the morning he shall devour 
the prey, and at even he shall divide the spoil’ 
(Gn 4977), And the character of the land helped B. 
to play its magnificent part in the warfare against 
the Philistines. Several important roads ran 
through it towards Judah aid Jerus., and these 
were commanded by its fortresses. Michmash, 
Geba, Ramah, Adasa, Gibeon, formed ‘a line of 
defence that was valid against the Aijalon and Ai 
ascents, a3 well as against the level approach from 
the N.’ (Smith, fast. Cleog. p. 291), while Bethel 
counmands the routes from Gophna and Shechem, 
and ‘a road from the Jordan Valley through the 
passes of Mt. Ephraim.’ Irom the BE, and W. 
sides, passes strike pre the heart of the country, 
those on the E, side being much the more difficult. 
Through the western passes the Philistines de- 
livered their attacks against the tribe. 

The history of B. is important till the time of 
Saul only. The tribe took part in the campaign of 
Deborah and Barak apainst Sisera (Jz 5%). The 
narrative in Jg 19-21 also falls in the period of the 
Judyes, but calls for special discussion. It was in 
connexion with the Philistine oppression that the 
greatest work of B. was done. The narrative is 
In parts concise and obscure, so that the exact 
development of events is hard to follow. But the 
movement for the deliverance of Israel that proved 
ultimately successful, seems to have originated in 
B. The anointing of a king was for the breaking 
of the Philistine yoke, and he was selected from the 
tribe of B. And it was within B. itself that the 
movernent for freedom began. (See SAUL.) 

On the death of Saul, his own tribe B, naturally 
remained faithful to his house. The army of 
Ishbosheth, commanded by Abner, seems to ee 
consisted chiefly of Benjainites. In the ferocious 
combat, when twelve men of Abner engaved twelve 
of Joab’s army, the former are spoken of as 
‘twelve for B.’ (2.8 2"), and Abner’s soldiers are 
referred to as ‘the children of B.’ (2°), In the 
subsequent negotiations between David and Abner, 
seer mention is made of B. apart from the rest 
of Israel (‘and Abner had communication with the 
elders of Israel. . . And Abner also spake in the 
ears of Bo: and Abner went also to speak in the 
ears of David in Helton all that seemed good to 
Israel and to the whole house of B.,’253'7"). After 
Ishbosheth had been mnrdered by two Benjamites, 
David became king over the whole of Israel. But 
the hate of him was not dead in 3. When he fled 
from Jerus. on the oceasion of Absalom’s rebellion, 
{it was a Benjamite of the house of Saul, Shimei, 
who pursued him with curses (2.8 16°). And when, 
through David’s unwise partiality for Judah, dis- 
pute arose between the latter and the other tribes, 
It wasa Benjamite, Sheba, who raised the standard 
of revolt (28 19. 20). 

lt is therefore natural to expect that, when the 
revolt took place from Hehoboam, B. should throw 
in its lot with the seceding tribes, and not with 
Judah. It is, however, stated explicitly in some 
passage., that B. remained with Judah (1 K 124-3, 
2 Ch 1120 12. 23 148 15% *% ete.). But there are other 
passages which point another way. Thnsin 1 K 12” 
we read ‘there was none that tollowed the house 
of David but the tribe of Judah only.’ The 
prophecy of Ahijah is a little ambiguous; the 
garment is rent into twelve pieces, of which ten 
are given to Jeroboam with the explanation that 
he is to have ten tribes. But the house of David 
is to have, not two tribes, but one (L K 112987), If 
Levi is omitted, and Ephraim and Manasseh 
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counted as one tribe, Israel would consist of eleven 
tribes, and B. would then be reckoned among the 
ten tribes. The truth is, probably, that B. as a 
whole joined the revolt. But owing to its nearness 
to Judah, and expecially to the fact that Jerus., 
the capital city of Judah, was, even if not wholly 
in B., yet on the border, the S. part of the tribe 
can hardly have escaped union with Judah. After 
the overthrow of the N. kingdom, the territory of 
B. largely fell into the hands of Judah, and many 
Benjamites are mentioned among those who re- 
turned from exile. The Apostle Paul belonged to 
this tribe. 


One incident in the history of the tribe has been left for 
separate examination. This is the ovtrage at Gibeah, and 
almost entire destrniction of B., in consequence of ity support of 
the perpetrators (Jg 19-21). The narrative as it stands presents 
insuperable difficulties, These are chiefly to be found in the 
account of the war with B. (Jg 20). Israel is spoken of us 
a ‘congregation,’ and represented as acting toyether as 
one man, unlike everything else we know of the period. The 
size of the army raised (400,000) is quite incredible, und the 
incidents of the campaign no less so. BK. with 26,700 destroys 
in two days 40,000 Isractites, but does not lose a single inan, 
On the third day the whole tribe of 18. is destroyed, with the 
exception of 600 men. The date given for this is vagne; it is 
said to have been in the days of Phinchas, the grandson of 
Aaron, This chapter presents close pomts of contact with Pin 
the Ifex. Critics are generally agreed that its representations 
are on that account unldstorical. But itis a matter of dispute 
whether this judginent should be passed on the whole story. 
Some (¢.g. Wellhausen) regard it ay a post-ex. ficthon, intended 
to throw discredit on Saul and his tribe and family. The out- 
rage takes place in Gibeah, a place specially connected with 
Sant; and that it is perpetrated ona Levite increases its heinous: 
ness; while the inhospitable character of the inhabitants comes 
out, not only in their disyracetul conduct, but in the fact that 
the only man who offers entertainment js not a native of the 
place, Saul’s tobe consents to the crime, and refuses to sur: 
render the authors of it. Jabesh-vilead, which Sant had res- 
ened from the Ainmonites, and whose inhabitants had rescoed 
Saul's body from the Phil., is the only place which did not join 
in the holy war against B., and js destroyed for this. ‘The 
details also recall the condnct of the men of Sodom. It is true 
that the coincidences with points in Sauls history are very 
striking, Yet itis dificult to resist the conviction that there 
must be a hist. basis for cha. 19 and 21, and for so much of ch. 
2) as relates the externination of a large part of the tribe. 
That the whole of Israel took part cannot be inaintained ; 
perbaps Judah (2018), to which the noirdered wonmn belonged, 
took the chief part in inflicting vengeance. Sce Moore (/udyes, 
tn loe.), Who argues forcibly for the view taken here. 


2. A great-grandson of Benjamin (1 Ch 7?) 3. 
One of those who had married a foreign wife 
(Ezr 10°, prob. same as B. of Neh 3% 12%), 
A. S. PEAKE. 
BENJAMIN, GATE.—See Ju RUSALEM. 


BENO (j:3 ‘his son’).—In both AV and RV a 
proper name in 1 Ch 2-4 7, but we should perhaps 
render, ‘of Jaaziah Aes son, even the sons of 
Merari by Jaaziah his son’ (Oxf. Leb, Lex, s.0.). 

J. A. SELBIE. 

BENONI.—Sce BENJAMIN. 


BEN-ZOHETH (nn\7}3).—A man of Judah (1 Ch 
4%), The text appears to be corrupt. 


BEON (jz), Nu 328.—See BAAL-MEON. 


BEOR (riya ‘a burning,’ Bewp).—1. Father of 
Balaam, Nu 225 24%) J, Jos 24° KE (LAX omits), 
also Nn 318, Dt 234, Jos 137, Mic 68, 2 P 2!°(bosor, 
AV and RVm). 2. Father of Bela, king of Edom, 
Gn 362 J, 1 Ch 1*, G. H. BATTERSBY. 


BERA (373, etym. and meaning unknown).— 
King of Sodom at time of Chedorlaomer’s invasion 
(Gn 14?). 


BERACAH (1573 ‘ blessing,’ AV Berachah).—One 
of Saul’s brethren who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Ch 12%). 


BERACAH, Valley (7373), 2 Ch 20% only.—‘ The 
valley of blessing,’ where Jehoshaphat gave thanks 
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for victory over the Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Edomites, who had marched from Engedi to Tekoa 
(vv.2*), The name survives at the ruin Breikit 
on the main road from Jerusalem to Hebron, west 
of Tekoa. See further in Robinson, B/? ii. 189; 
Thomson, Land and Book,i. 317; G. A. Smith, L/ist. 
Geog. of Holy Land, 272; and SWP vol. iii. sheet xxi. 
C. R. CONDER. 

BERAIAH (a:x 2 ‘J” hath created ’).—A man of 

Benjamin (1 Ch 8?!), 


BEREA (Bepéa, 1 Mac 9*).—See BERUEA. 


BEREAYE, now restricted to the loss of relatives 
or friends, once meant to deprive of «ny possession. 
Thus Ec 48 ‘For whom do I labour, and b, (RV 
‘deprive,’ Heb. -enm) my soul of good?’ In this 
sense ‘ bereft,’ an alternative past tense and past 
ptep. with ‘bereaved,’ is still used. Bereft, not 
in AV, is given by RV at 1 Ti 6° ‘b. of the truth’ 
(AV ‘destitute,’ Gr. amrecrennuévos), RV also 
introduces bereavement, Is 49° ‘The children of 
thy b.’ (230 "42, that is, says Cheyne, who adopts 
the same rendering, ‘those born while Zion 
thought herself bereft of all her children’; AV 
‘the children which thou shalt have, after thou 
hast lost the other’). RV introduces further the 
very rare word bereaver, zk 36% ‘a b. of thy 
nation,’ of which the latest example found by Oaf. 
Eng. Dict. is in W. Hall, Alan’s Gt. Enemy (1624): 
‘ OF soule and bodie’s good hee’s a bereauer.’ 

J. HASTiInas., 

BERECHIAH (7332, abbrev. from aq ‘d” 
blesseth’).—1. Father of Asaph (1 Ch 6%, AV 
Berachiah). 2. Son of Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3”), 3. 
Father of Meshullam, one of Nehemiah’s chiefs 
(Neh 3% 615), 4, A Levite guard of the ark (1 Ch 
g'6 16%), §. lather of the prophet Zechariah (Zec 
l') 6. An Ephraimite chief (2 Ch 281%). See 
(FENEALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 


BERED (Person).—See BECHER. 


BERED (773 ‘hail’(?), Gn 16'4).—1. A place be- 
tween Beersheba and Beer-lahai-roi. The Targum 
of pscudo-Jonathan identifies it with Haluga, 
now Halasah, the Elusa of Ptolemy, where there 
are extensive ruins 13 miles south of Beersheba. 
The ecclesiastical history of Elusa in this era is 
siven by Robinson, i. 201, 202, Jerome says the 
inhabitants in his time called it Barec. Possibly 
this was the correct name, as such a change is 
not likely to occur in speech, but could very 
easily indeed be made in writing by the change 
o. y into +. At l/alasah there is a distinct bend 
on the hills and the valley between them, such 
as might most naturally suggest the name 772 
‘a knee.’ See map in Trumbull’s Kadesh Barnea. 

A. ITRNDERSON. 

BERI (3, perhaps="wa, Oxf. Heb. Lex., and 
connected with 1x2 ‘a well’).—A_ division of the 
Asherite clan Zophah, 1 Ch 7%, See BERITES. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

BERIAH (ay 3).—The etymology is quite un- 
certain, the root yxa not being used in Hebrew. 
The root occurs in Arabic in the senses of mount, 
excel, be munificent. The name may have meant 
distnquished, hero, or chieftain. he statement 
in 1 Ch 7% that Beriah 2 was so called ‘because it 
went evil (ayia, lit. ‘in evil’) with his house,’ in- 
dicates what the name in course of time may have 
come to suggest, and does not give its original 
Cea oRy 1. A son of Asher, and the clan 
descended from him. Gn 46" (P, probably late 
stratum), Nu 2646 (1), 1 Ch 78-4 inelude B. 
among the sons of Asher, and make him the 
ancestor of the clans of Heber and Malchiel, who 
are mentioned as his sons. In the LXX, how- 
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ever, of Nn 26% (LXX *) the clause ‘of the sons 
of Beriah’ is omitted, probably by an oversight, 
so that Heber and Malchiel appear as direct de- 
scendants of Asher. In Nu 26“, B. is the ancestor 
of ‘the clan of the Beriites’ (‘yan nnpyin). 2. A son 
of Ephraim, and a clan descended from him. This 
clan in later times included large Benjamite elements. 
B. is not included in the list of Ephraimitic clans in 
Nu 265-87 (P); but in 1 Ch 7-3 we read, ‘And 
the sons of Ephraim; Shuthelah, and Bered his 
gon, and Tahath his son, and Eleadah his son, and 
Tahath his son, and Zabad his son, and Shuthelah 
his son, and Ezer, and Elead, whom the men of Gath 
that were born in the land slew, because they came 
down to take away their cattle. And Ephraim, their 
father, mourned many days, and his brethren came 
in to comfort him. And he went in to his wife, and 
she conceived, and he called his name B., because it 
went evil with his house.’ The mention of Ephraim 
at first sight suggests that this aes occurred at 
the beginning of the sojourn in Egypt; but Ezer 
and Elead appear to be brothers of the second 
Shuthelah, and six generations are mentioned be- 
tween them and Ephraim. They came down to 
Gath, presumably from the neighbouring highlands 
of Ephraim. ‘Ephraim’ and ‘his brethren’ can 
scarcely mean the patriarchs, who lived and died 
in Egypt. Actual sons of Ephraim must have 
come Hom Egypt, across the desert, past Phil. and 
Can. towns. A simple and probable explanation 
seems to be that the chronicler is using a natural 
and common (cf. Jg 21'-®) figure to describe the 
distress in the tribe of Ephraim when two of its 
clans were cut off, the sympathy of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, and the fact that a new clan Beriah was 
formed to replace thosc that were cut off. This 
new clan was partly Kenjamite. In 1 Ch 88 we read 
of two Benjamites, ‘ Beriah and Shema, who were 
heads of fathers’ houses of the inhabitants of 
Aijalon, who put to flight the inhabitants of Gath.’ 
The episode was probably somewhat as follows :— 
Two Ephraimite clans, Ezer and Elcad, set out to 
drive the cattle ‘of the men of Gath, who were 
born in the land,’ t.¢. of the aboriginal Avvites, 
who had been dispossessed by the Philistines, but 
still retained some pasture lands. The Ephraimites 
were defeated, and east all the fighting men of 
the two clans perished. The victors invaded 
Ephraim, whose border districts, stripped of their 
defenders, lay at the mercy of the enemy. The 
Benjamite clans Beriah and Shema, then occupy- 
ing Aijalon, came to the rescue and drove back the 
invaders. The pvrateful Ephraimites invited their 
allies to occupy the vacant territory, and, in all 
probability, to marry the widows and daughters 
of their slaughtered kinsmen. Hence B. is some- 
times reckoned as Ephraimite and sometimes as 
Benjamite. (Cf. Bertheau, also /axpositor’s Bible, 
on lCh7 and 8.) 8. A Levite of the clan Gershom, 
ECh 23h, 

Beriites.—See under 1 above. 

W. H. BENNETT. 

BERITES (073) oceurs only in the account of 
Joab’s pursuit of the rebel Sheba, in the obscure 
and doubtful passaze 2 8 201%! ‘Joab... went 
through all the tribes of Israel unto Abel, and to 
Beth-maacah, and all the Berites: and they were 
gathered togcther, and went also after him. And 
they came and besieged him in Abel,’ ete. (RV). 
The MT apparently intends to state that Joab 
came to the district of the Berites, possibly de- 
scendants of Bkrri, and that all the tribes of 
Israel gathered together, etc. According, however, 
to Driver, Text of Samuel, 264, the MT yields no 
intelligible sense if ‘all the Berites’ is coupled to 
what precedes; went after (rqny 183) must mean 
to go into a plaee after any one. He understands 
that Sheba went through all the tribes of Israel to 
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Abel, and the Berites—or rather Bichrites (see 
below)—followed him into Abel as allies. Both 
Driver and Budde (Sam. in Haupt’s Sacred Books 
of OT) follow Klostermann in_ reading 07523 
Bioheites, for 03 Berites, after the LXX év Xappel. 
Sheba is styled ‘ben Bikhri.” Many others read 
ovina choice young men, after Vulg. viri elects. 

; . H. BENNETT. 

BERNICE or BERENICE (Bepvlxn).—See I[kROD. 


BERCA.—Two places bearing this name fall to 
be noticed, along with a third which appears as 
Berea. 1. Berea (Bépora or Béppoa), a Macedonian 
city, which was the scene of brief but fruitful mis- 
sionary work by St. Paul, after Jewish hostility 
had driven him away from Thessalonica (Ac 
17/04), It was situated in the district called 
Emathia (Ptol. ili. 12), at the eastern base of 
Mount Bermius (Strabo, vii. 26), about 30 miles 
S. of Pella, and 505.W. of Thessalonica, It was 
an old town, whose natural advantages in a well- 
watered and fertile district gave to it considerable 
population and importance, which it still retains 
under the name of Verria or Kara Feria (see the 
interesting description in Leake, NG iii. 290-292). 
The Jewish residents in St. Paul’s time were not 
only nuinerous enough to have a synagogue, like 
those in Thessalonica, but are commended as nobler 
in disposition (evyevéorepor) than they, in respect of 
their readiness to receive the word preached, and 
daily to examine what they heard by the light of 
their own Scriptures ; so that many Jews believed, 
ax well as not a few women of Greek nationality and 
‘honourwble estate’ (evcxnudywy), When Jewish 
zealots from Thessalonica came thither and stirred 
up fresh troubles, the newly-converted ‘brethren’ 
at once sent St. Paul out of the city ‘to go as far 
as to’ (ws, rather than ws=‘asit were’) the sca, by 
which he went on to Athens, leaving Silas and 
Timotheus behind at Bercea, Sopater, another of 
St. Paul’s associates, is designated as a Berwan 
(Ac 20'). Tradition made Onesimus first bishop 
of the Church (Const. Ap, vii. 46). 

2. In 2 Mac 134 Berawa appears as the place at 
which Antiochus Eupator caused Menelaus, the 
former high priest, to be put todeath. This Bera 
was the well-known Syrian town now called Haleb 
or Aleppo; it lay between Ilierapolis and Antioch, 
about one and a half day’s journey from either; 
it was named by Seleucus N Hates after the Mace- 
donian city; it became in the Middle Ages the 
capital of a Saracenic power resuming its earlier 
name of Haleb; and though it has suffered much 
during the present century from earthquake, 

lague, and cholera, it remains an imposing and 
important city of about 100,000 inhabitants. 

3. At 1 Mac 9* Berea (Bepéa) is mentioned as 
a place to which Bacchides, after ‘encamping 
against Jerusalem,’ removed, while Judas lay en- 
camped at Elasa prior to the battle in which the 
latter fell. It is now generally identified with 
Beeroth (Jos 9!”) or Beroth (1 Es 5!%), the modern 
Bireh, situated about ten miles north of Jerus., 
on the main road to Nablis and the north. For 
description of ruined church there, see SWP vol. 
lil. p. 88 f. WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 


BEROTH.—See BREROTH. 


BEROTHAH (np\13), Ezk 47}®; Berothai (‘ni3), 
25 88, but in 1 Ch 188, Cun (see Kittel, ad loc.).— 
A Syrian city. The first cited passage seems to 
show that Beirfit 1s not intended, since the town 
lay between Hamath and Damascus. The name 
probably signifies ‘fir trees,’ and is thought to 
survive in Wddy Brissa, on the eastern slope of 
Lebanon, near Kadesh on the Orontes. 

C. R. CONDER, 


BEROTHITE (‘m3), 1 Ch 11°; Beerothite (‘a5xa), 
2S 4% 8-5-9 9387, An inhabitant of Beeroth. 


BERYL.—Sce STONES, PRECIOUS. 
BERZELUS.—See ZorZELLKUS. 


BESAI (‘p3).-——‘ Children of B.,’ Nethinim who 
returned with Zerub, (Kzr 2, Neh 7° ;=Basthai, 
1 Es 5%). 


BESIDE, BESIDES.—These two forms seem to 
have been used in 1611 (and earlier) indifferently ; 
cf. Mk 37 ‘He is beside himself,’ 2 Co 5® ‘ whether 
we be besides (so 1611) ourselves,’ and Ac 26% 
‘Paul, thou art beside thyself’; again, as to Ac 
2674, ‘Tindale, who introduces this tr", has ‘ besides,’ 
Cranmer ‘beside,’ the Geneva ‘besides,’ AV 
‘beside.’ Modern edd. of AV give ‘ beside’ 125 
times, ‘ besides’ only 8 times, but in ed. of 1611 
the relative proportion was closer. 

Treating both forms as one word, then, b. is 
either an adv. or a prep., and the meaning is ‘by 
the side of.’ But the side may be reached cither 
from a position that is farther off or from one that 
is still nearer. ‘Compare Ps 23? § He leadeth me b. 
(5x) the still waters,’ Is 32° ‘Blessed are ye that 
sow b. (dy) all waters,’ or 1 S 193 ‘1 will go out and 
stand b. (15) my father,’ with Mt 14?! “five thon- 
sand men, b. (xwpls) women and children,’ or Gaule 
(1629), ‘Oh, doe him not the wrong to look b. him, 
for if you see him not, hee comes by to no purpose’ ; 
or Foxe, Acts and Mon. ii. 384, ‘ We put the new 
Pope Alexander b. the cushion and was made pope 
himself.’ Hence b. expresses either addition or 
separation. 

14, ADDITION.—Gn 19" ‘ Hast thou here any b. ?’ 
(4v); Mt 25° § [have gained b. (¢r/) them five talents 
more’; Lk 247! § Yea and b. (cvv) all this’; 2 P 15 
‘And b. this,... add to your faith virtue’ (Gr. cat 
avrd rovro dé, RV ‘Yea, and for this very cause’) ; 
Philem v.!9 ‘thou owest unto me even thine own 
self b.’ (arpocodelNecs ); Sir 174° B. this he gave them 
knowledge’ (rpooé@yxev avrois). 

2. SEPARATION.——Jos 227 ‘God forbid that we 
should rebel... to build an altar... b. (1ad» 
‘separate from’) the altar of the Lord our God 
that is before his tabernacle’ (AV ‘ beside,’ RV 
‘besides’); Is 434 ‘tb. me (‘1y722) there is no Saviour.’ 
Hence arises the expression ‘ beside oneself? which 
occurs three times, Mk 37}, 2 Co 5® (both é&loryp:), 
Ac 26%4 (ualvouar). Compare ‘b. the mark’; ‘b. the 
real issne’ (Ifroude) ; ‘ Vike an enchanted maid b. 
her wits’ (Hood); ‘T felt quite b. myself for joy 
and gratitude’ (Q. Victoria); ‘A Lye is properly an 
outward Signification of something contrary to, or, 
at least, b. the inward Sense of the Mind’ (South). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BESODEIAH (anion Neh 3°).—Meshullam, the 
son of Besodeiah, took part in repairing the Old 
Gate. The name means, perhaps, ‘In the secret of 
J”, a voz, cf. Jer 231 29, H. A. WHITE. 


BESOM.—Is 14% only, ‘I will sweep it with the 
b. of destruction ’ (xyxn2, from roxy tre hee ‘sweep,’ 
so lit. ‘Y will sweep it with the sweeper of de- 
struction’; cf. »’» mud, mire; and for the simile 
Ts 30% ‘to sift the nations with the sieve of vanity’ 
[RVm ‘destruction,’ Cheyne ‘annihilation,’ Heb. 
niy]). The besom, though used in earlier Eng. and 
still locally as a mere synonym for ‘broom’ (cf. 
Lyly, Huphues, 1580, ‘There 1s no more difference 
betweene them than between a Broome and a 
Beesonie’), is properly made, not of broom, but of 
heath, in Devonshire called b:sam or bassam. 
J. HASTINGS. 


BESOR, Brook ("tv37 5n3), 18 30% 1 —A torre 
apparently south or south-west of Ziklag, 


a 
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way to the country of the Amalekites and Egypt, in 
the Tih desert. ‘The name has not been recovered. 
It is identified by Guérin with the Wady Razze, 
which flows into the sea S.W. of Gaza. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BESTEAD.—Is 87 only, ‘hardly b. and hungry.’ 
‘Bestead’ (the proper spelling is bested, the other 
arose from a supposed connexion with bestead, to 
help) means simply ‘placed,’ and that is its 
meaning here. The Hob. is one word, 7y7}, niph. 
ptcp. from ay, to be hard. Amer. RV has ‘sore 
distressed,’ Cheyne ‘hard-prest.’? J. HASTINGS. 


BESTIALITY.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


BESTOW (from 2i or de and stow a place) means 
in mod. Eng. to confer as a gift, but is used in AV 
in other obsolete senses. 1. To place, 1 IX 10% 
‘chariots and... horsemen whom he be in the 
cities for chariots’ (RV ‘in the chariot cities’). 
Cf. Shaks. Temp. v. i. 299— 


‘Hence, and bestow your luggage where you found it.’ 


2. To lay up in store, to stow away, Lk 12” 
‘f have no room where to b. my frnits.’ 3. To 
apply to a special use, 2 K 12!5 ‘the money to be 
be on workmen’; Dt 14% ‘thou shalt b. that 
money for whatsoever thy soul lusteth after’; 1 Co 
133 ‘though I b. all my goods to feed the poor’ (Gr. 
pwuuliw to feed by ziving morsels, from Pwuds a mor- 
sel). 4 'T'o spend (without special application), 1 Co 
12% * those members of the Nay which we think to 
be less honourable, upon these we b. more abundant 
honour’ (reperlOnume, RVm ‘put on’); Jn 4% *Tsent 
ou to reap that whereon ye bt no labour’ (xcomidw, 
tV ‘whereon ye have not laboured’), Cf.— 
‘Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me?’ 
Shaks. Jul. Cavs, v. v. 6L. 
J. HASTINGS. 
BETAH (nvo3), 2S 88.—See TIBHATH. 


BETANE (Bardvy), Jth 1°.—A place apparently 
south of Jerusalem, and not Bethany. It may be 
the same as Bethanoth. C. R. Conner. 


BETEN (193), Jos 19%, —- A town of Asher, 
noticed next to Achshaph. The site is doubtful. 
In the fourth century (Onomeasticon, s.v. Bathne) 
it was shown 8 Roman miles east of Ptolemais 
(Acco), and then called Bebeten or Bethbeten. 
The place intended appears to be the present 
village Ad *anch, which would be suitable for 
See SW? vol. i. shect v. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH (3), the second letter of the Heb. alphabet 
(see ALPHABET), Beth is the heading or title of 
the second part of Ps 119, and each verse of that 
a bevins with this letter (see PSALMS). In Heb. 
wth (m3) is the construct form of dbayith (m3) (a 
house,’ and cnters into the composition of many 
place-names, See BAYITH, NAMES, 


the position of Beten. 


BETHABARA (By6af8apd, Ieb. my m3 ‘place of 
passing over,’ Jn 1? AV only).—It was east of the 
river, and a day’s distance at most from Cana of 
Galilee (2'). The reading in 8 A B C is Bethany 
(so RV), as in the time of Origen, who, how- 
ever, regarded this as incorrect. ‘he traditional 
site, froin the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v.) was 
at the ford east of Jericho; but this is clearly 
much too far south. The name survives at the 
ford called ‘Abdrah, north-east of Bethshean, and 
this is the only place where this name occurs in 
Palestine. The site is as near to Cana as any point 
on the Jordan, and within a day’s journey. See 
SWP vol. ii. sheet ix. C. RK. CONDER. 


BETH-ANATH (7jy-ma ‘temple of Anath,’ so 


Nestle, Baethgen, Meyer), Jos 19%, Jg 13,—A 
town of Naphtali, now the village ‘Ainatha, in the 
mountains of Upper Galilee. (SIV vol. i. sheet iv.) 
See DABERATI for the carly Egyptian notice. 
C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-ANOTH (nsy-n'3, perhaps ‘temple of 
“Anath’), Jos 15°%,— A town in the mountains of 
Judah near Gedor. Tt is the present Beit ‘Aintin, 
S.E. of Halhul. SIVP vol. tii, sheet xxi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETHANY (By@avla).—1. A village near Jeru- 
silem(Mt217), near Bethphage, and at the Mount of 
Olives (Mk 11), cf. 2-22), where was Simon’s house 
(14%), on the road from Jericho to Jerusalem by 
Olivet (Lk 19°); the home of Lazarus, about fifteen 
furlongs, or less than two Enelish miles, from the 
city (Jn 11+38 12). The situation agrees with that 
of the village Hl ‘Azeriyeh, ‘The place of Lazarus,’ 
where it las been placed since MiG 4th cent. A.D. 
(Sce Onomuasticon, s.v. Bethania.) ‘The name 
means perhaps ‘house of dates.’ It is a small 
stone village, on the south-east slope of Olivet, 
north of the Jericho road, surrounded with fiv- 
gardens and terrace-walls. The most conspicuous 
feature is the tall square tower in the centre of the 
village, which belonged to the convent of St. 
Lazarus, founded by queen Milicent in A.D. 1147 
for Benedictine nuns. There is a vault below, 
converted into a diminutive rock-cnt chapel b 
apses cut to the east. ‘Vhis is shown as the tom 
a Lazarus. A church was shown at this spot in 
the 4th century, but the ancient rock-cut tombs 
are farther to the cast beside the road. See SIVP 
vol, iti, sheet xvii., and Neubauer, Géog. Tal. 
s.v., for the Talmudic notices, 2. RV of Jn 1%, 
See BASHAN, BRTHABARA, C. KR. CONDER. 


BETH-ARABAH (43777 13), ‘place of the Arabah’ 
(wh. see), Jos 15% 8 18"4; Arabah, 184. -A place in 
the Jericho plain, apparently north of Both-hoglah, 
in the sateen Ose In the last cited passage 
the district only is mentioned, 
not been recovered. 


The name has 
C. R. CONDER, 


BETH-ARBEL (Sxa7¥ m3), Ios 10% only.—The 
site is quite uncertain. [t is suid to have been 
spoiled by Shalman (perhaps Shalmaneser U1), aud 
may have been in Syria. Two places called 
Arbela exist in Palestine, one (now frhid) west of 
the Sea of Galilee (Jos, Ané. XT. xi. 1), the other 
(fréta) in the extreme north of Gilead, both 
noticed in the 4th cent. A.D. (OQnom, s.v. Arbela). 
(See Schrader, 4.47? 440 (f.; G. A. Siith, Zwelve 
Prophets, 2\7,n.5; Wellh., Wd. Proph. 123.) 

©. 1. Conner. 

BETHASMOTH (Ba:@acudé), 1 Es 5%.—Ior Beth- 

azmaveth. 


BETH-AVEN (nx m3 ‘house of iniquity,’ or 
‘idolatry’ ?).--Close to Ai (Jos 7?), by the wilder- 
ness (18), north-west of Michmash (1S 13°), and 
on the way to Aijalon (14%), still inhabited in the 
8th cent. B.c. (Hos 58). The ‘calves of Bethaven’ 
were probably those at Bethel close by (Hos 10%). 
Bethel is prob. meant also in Hos 4" 58 (see Am 5°) 
10® (Aven). ‘The name may have been altered 
from original j\ix mg ‘house of wealth.’ See 
BETHEL, p. 278°. C. I. ConpER. 


BETH-AZMAVETH (Neh 7%).—See AZMAVETH. 
BETH-BAAL-MEON (Jos 13!7).—See BAAL-MEON. 


BETH-BARAH (73 ™3), Jg 7%.—Near Jordan 
and the valley of Jezreel. Some suppose it to be 
the same as Bethabara, in which case the vuttural 
has been lost in copying. The situation would 
suit. See BETHABARA. C. R. CONDER. 


BETHBASI 
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BETHBASI (Ba:facl), 1 Mac 9%: &.—Jos. (Ant. 
xu. i. 5) reads Bethhoglah. The name has not 
been reeovered. Jonathan and Simon the Has- 
monans here hid in the desert of Jericho. It may 
represent an ancient ‘x2 m3, or ‘ place of marshes.’ 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-BIRI (x73 n°3), 1 Ch 4%.—A town of 
Simeon, perhaps textual error for nix3> nz Jos 19° 
= Lebaoth, Jos 15. The ruin Bireh on the west 
slopes of the Debir hills may be intended. Sce 
SIVP vol. iii. sheet xxiv. C. RK. CONDER. 


BETH-CAR (77 13), ‘place of a Jamb,’ 1S 7". 
— The VPeshitta reads Beth-jashan (see SHEN). 
The whole topography of this episode is doubtful, 
for the sites of Mizpeh and Ebenezer are uncer- 
tain.  Beth-car aeilentty stood above a valley 
by which the Philistines fled from the hills near 
Jerusalem, The present ‘Ain Karim, a village 
overlooking the upper part of the valley of Sorck, 
west of Jerusalem, would be a possible site. It 
is the later Carem (added verse, LXX Jos 15°). 
See Bierit-HACCHEREM. C. lt. CONDER. 


BETH - DAGON (j\avn'3 Shouse of Dagon,’ Byd- 
daywr, BayadicAA).—The name of two different towns 
mentioned in OT. 1. One of these (Jos 15") is in the 
territory of Judah, in the second of the four groups 
of the cities of the lowland or Shephelah, and is 
provisionally identified with Dee tee about 4 
miles S.K, of Joppa, 2. ‘The other (Jos 19°7) was one 
of the border cities of Asher, apparently to the E. 
of Carmel, and is not identified. There is another 
Beit-dejan, however, farther to the N., and perhaps 
yet others (see G. A, Smith's J/ist. Geog. p. 332 n., 
p. 403 n.), mmdicating that there were many Beth- 
dagons, Jos. mentions a Dagon ‘beyond Jericho’ 
(Wars, 1. ii, 8; Ant. Xt. vill, 1). Perhaps this 
points to a time when the worship of Dagon was 
widely disseminated, both in and out of the Phil. 
country. However, the name may mean no more 
than ‘corn honse.? See DAGON. In the time of 
Ilezekiah, Scnnacherib captured the Beth-dagon 
near Joppa (Sinith, Assyr. Dise. p. 303). 

V.J. BEECHER, 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM (ornday n'a ‘house of two 
fig-eakes’?).—In Jer 48"2 mentioned with Dibon and 
Nebo, see ALMON-DIBLATHAIM ; the next camp to 
Dibon before Nebo (Nu 33%), It is thought by 
some to be the Diblath of Ezk 6"; but this seems 
impossible, The mame (which occurs on the 
Moabite Stone, Ll. 30) has not been found in Moab. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-EDEN (Am 15 marg.).—See EDEN. 


BETHEL (5xn'3 ‘house of God,’ LXX Ba:@7A, 
Jos. ByOpd, BeOj\yn wbXs) is usually identified with 
the modern Beélin (PEF Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 305), 
about four hours N. of Jerusalem, on the Nablds 
road (Jg 21'*), though the ancient town may have 
lain farther N. than the present village (Baed. 
Palast.’ p. 215). The situation is high up (2880 ft.) 
in the central range; hence the mention of ‘hill- 
country’ (Gn 128, Jos 16!, Jg 4°, 1 S 13%), and the 
use of the verb ‘to go up,’ in connexion with Bethel 
(Gn 35!, Jos 16!, Jg 12 20" 2631, 1 § 103, Tos 435), 

The earlier name of Bethel was Luz (Gn 28” R, 
35° R, 483 P, Jos 18 P, Jg 13 J). In Jos 16? 
JE, however, a distinction is made between the 
two places (‘from Bethel to Luz’). Perhaps, there- 
fore, the spot where Jacob spent the night was not 
actually in Luz, but in its neighbourhood. * 


*Dillmann, Genesis6, p. 887. Jos 162 might be rendered 
‘from Bethel-Luza’; but this wonld imply that Bethel is deter- 
mined by Luz, whereas everywhere else fit is Luz that is 
determiued by Bethel, the better-known place. ‘Luza,' then, 
inay be a gloss inserted to accommodate the passage to Jos 
isl, The LXX has the name not here (162), but at the end of 
vl, Dillm. Num. Deut, Josh.2 p. 589. 


Eusebius, in the Onomeasticon (s.v. Aovia), places 
Luz of Joseph 9 miles from Neapolis, Jerome 
(Onomast, 1b.), fin tertio lapide Neapoleos’; but 
neither of these distances ean be right. ‘The 
Talmud mentions some curious Jegends in con- 
nexion with Luz: ‘where blue wool is dyed; a 
place which neither Sennacherib nor Nebuchad- 
rezzar could take, and where the angel of death is 
poser eae etc.* Another town called Luz was 
ounded by a man of Bethel in the land of the 
Ilittites (Jg 1%), 

The first mention of Bethel occurs in the account 
of Abraham’s immigration: the patrinrch pitches 
his tent in the neighbourhood of Bethel, builds an 
altar, and worships J”, He visits this sanctuary 
a second time, on his return from Eeypt (Gn 128 
13%4 J). But the origin of the name, and the 
foundation of the sanctuary, is especially con- 
nected with a memorable cpisode in the life of 
Jacob, ‘Two divergent accounts exist. According 
to the one, Jacob encounters the vision at Luz in 
the course of his flight fo Haran (Gn 28-*"); this 
is the carlier narrative, and belones to JE; accord- 
ing to the other, God appears to him on_ his 
return from Paddan-aram, many ycars later (Gn 
3o¥-1% 18): this is the account of P. 

a. To take the earlier narrative first. It is 
composite in structure. The two documents, J 
and EK, are interwoven, and differ considerably in 
details, In J (vv.i3261%)) J” appears standing 
beside Jacob, and repeats the promise made to 
Abraham (12% 13416 J), adapting it to the circum- 
stances of Jacob, whose words on awaking are, 
‘Surely J” is in this place, and Lhnewit not. And 
he called the name of the place Bethel’ (Louse of 
ED.F In EL (28-12. 17. 18. 20-22) on the other hand, we 
hear of the stone pillow, of the ladder, and of the 
angels; Jacob’s exclamation is, ‘This is none other 
but the house of God,’ ete. ; he sets up the stone 
as a pillar (magzrba), anoints it with oil, and 
makes a solemn vow. 

It is diflicult to account for these divergences. 
Some authorities, such as Wellhausen,t suppose 
that J contained an independent narrative ; others, 
as Kuenen,$ hold that we have here, not the work 
of J, but a passage expanded and modified from 
FE by ‘a follower of J°; according to the latter 
scholar, J probably carried back the consceration of 
Bethel to Abraham and not to Jacob (Gn 128; ef. 18%). 

b. In the later account of P (Gn 35°15) there 
is no mention of the characteristic features of the 
earlier narrative. ‘The salient points here seem 
to be that God changes Jacob’s name to Israel, 
and the name Bethel 1s given to the place because 
God spake with him there. God reveals Himself 
by the name Il-Shaddai, and the promise (vv.!:!?) 
is cast into the form characteristic of PP. This 
account is referred to again in 48° P. 

In Hos 12‘ the vision at Bethel comes after 
Jacob’s wrestling, t.¢. after his return from Paddan- 
arain, a8 in P, though not necessarily unplying 
that Hosea used this narrative.|| In the subsequent 


* Talm. Bab. Sota, 460; Bereshith Rubba, ch. 69. See Neubauer, 
Géogr. du Talm. p. 156. 

¢ Cf. Beth-Shemesh, Beth-Dagon (Jos 1641), Beth-Peor 
(Dt 8-9), Beth-Baal-Mcon (Jos 131°), 

t Comp. de Hex. p. 83. Tho variations which occur in the terms 
of the promise in v.44 when compared with the other promises 
in J (Gn 123 1814 1818 2214) are explained by supposing that J 
here has been worked over by a later hand. 

§ Hexateuch, p. 147. The ‘follower of J’ incorporated 128b 
almost word for word jn v.14, and modified Ein v.2tb; thus 
vv.13.16 become homogensous with 22-18, It will be noticed 
that both viows involve a modification of J in a lesser or greater 
degree. 

4 Gn 859-15 has been expanded by the redactor w-th extracts 
from JH, eg. in v.14, The mazzéba and libation are quite 
foreign to P. The word ‘again,’ v.9, is not original, but was 
inserted to harmonise with Gn 28100, It is tle second vislt 
to Bethel recorded by E (351.8.6 7), once, perhaps, @ fuller 
narrative, which lies behind the prophet’s words. Kuen. 0. 
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narrative E records the command to return to 
Bethel, where Jacob had set up and anointed a 
pillar; now he builds an altar in memory of the 
revelation years before (Gn 35'+3 67), “And he 
called the name of the place El-Bethel.’* Nothing 
is said of the fulfilment of the vow to dedicate 
a tenth promised in 28”>; but this particular is 
generally held to have been inserted later. On 
the occasion of this second visit Deborah, Rebekah’s 
nurse, died, and was buried ‘below Bethel, under 
the oak.’ 

Thus tradition connected Bethel with the patri- 
archal history; and the connexion is a witness to 
the high antiquity of the sanctuary. It has been 
supposed that, like many other sanctuaries, such as 
Jerusalem, Jericho, Shechem, Hebron, ete., Bethel 
was originally a Canaanite holy place, and that 
after it had passed into the hands of the Israclites 
it was adopted into Israclite traditions, and 
assigned a patriarchal consecration. On the other 
hand, there is no clear evidence that Bethel was a 
Canaanite sanctuary; all that the OT knows 
about ita earlier history is that its ancient name 
was Juz; so we are justified in concluding that its 
sanctity was of purely Israelite origin.t At the 
same tine, it pussessed a sanctity independent of 
the dedication which Jacob is said to have piven 
it. Jt was a haunt of angels, a place where a 
ladder was always fixed between earth and heaven; 
and when Jacob passed the night there he saw it.t 
Tt was not so much that J” found Jacob, as that 
Jacob was unconsciously guided to find J” there. 

The setting up and anointing of the pillar in 
Bethel is important as illustrating primitive re- 
ligious ideas. Several of these pillars are men- 
tioned in the history of Jacob (Gn 31® 35 E; 
ef, Jos 24%) I), and the narratives give the impres- 
sion that they were memorial-stones, marking the 
scene of a divine revelation. But this was not 
their primary significance. It is the stone of 
Bethel, not the place, that is called ‘a house of 
God’ (Gn 28%), the stone being regarded as the 
shrine of the Deity, and the symbol of His 
presence. § 

In the Book of Joshua Bethel is mentioned 
several times in connexion with the capture of Ai 
(Jos 7? 8%1217 JE); its inhabitants assisted those 
of Ai in attacking the Israelites (Jos 8!7). The 
Deuteronomic compiler of Jos defines the situation 
of Ai by Bethel, showing the importance of the 
place in his day, and mentions a king of Bethel 
(Jos 12%: 18 J)%), 

A frontier town on the S. border of Joseph (Jos 
16'-2 JE), and on the N. border of Benjamin (Jos 
18° P), it is reckoned as belonging sometimes to 
Benjamin (Jos 18% P), sometimes to Ephraim 
(Jz 1% J, 1 Ch 7%). Lying on the frontier, it 
must have changed hands from time to time; e.g. 


* That Is, Kl of Bethel; a local name of J”, pointing to a belief 
in a local deity inhabiting this particular spot, Cf. the name 
of the mazzebu of Shechem, ‘El God of Israel? (Gu 3820), and 
of the aes Where Abraham sacrificed the ram (Gn 2214); 
80, too, Kl-rof, the God of the well of Luahai-rot (Gn 1618); El 
Olam, the God of Beersheba (Qn 2133), Cf. the various local 
names of Baal. See Nowack, Hebr. Archdologie, ii. p. 9, and 
Stade, Geschichte d. V. Isr. i, p. 447. The LXX, Posh. Vulg. 
omit the first Kl (Gn 35°), perhaps because the expression was 
not understood, Theres nu need to doubt its originality. 

t So Noldeke, ZDM@ xlii. p. 4823 but sce Benzinger, Hebr. 
Archdologie, p. 125, 

t Wellhausen, Composition, p. 82; W. RB. Smith, Hel. of Semites, 
p. 110; Benzinger, id. p. 376. 

§ W. R. Suuth, 7b. 4, 187; Benzinuger, i. pp. 57, 880; Nowack, 
Hebr, Archaol. i. p. 01, ii, p. 95 Stado, Geschichte, i. p. 456. 
Thus Sena passed into Gieek and Latin as Bosrvasoy and baetylus, 
the Asbos Arrapoi, AWGer iurboxo (prob, aerolites), which were 
worshipped as divine. Curious information on this subject may 
be found in Euseb. Prep. Evang. i. 10, and in Phatins, Bibliotheca, 
coxlli, p. 1062f. Cf. also Lucian, Alex. 80; Tac. Ilist. it. 33 
Olem, Alex. Strom. vii. p. 713. The sacred stone of Mecca is & 
well-known example from Semitic pavanisin which bas survived 
in Islam, Stoue-worship is alluded to in Is $74, 


BETHEL 


Abijah, king of Judah, is said to have taken Bethel 
from Jeroboam (2 Ch 13%), 

After ita capture and oecnpation by the house of 
Joseph (Jg 1°25), Bethel became, together with 
Jericho, Ai, and Hebron, one of the principal 
settlements of the Israelites, Gilgal was the hoad- 
quarters at the first stage in the occupation of the 
land, Bethel at the second (Jg 2! LXX : dro ladyar 
érl BasOnd).* 

In the period of the Judges Bethel became the 
chief religious centre of the northern tribes. The 
ark was stationed there (Jp 20%); it was fre- 
quented as a place for sacrifice (Je 2 Budde, 18 
10°), or for consulting the divine oracle (Jg 20!% * 
212), and the sanctuary was rendered accessible by 
roads (Jg 20%! 21%), In the neighbourhood was 
the palm under which Deborah the prophetess 
dwelt (Jz 4°); and, in a late passage, Samuel is 
suid to have included Bethel in his yearly circuit 
(LS 7%). 

The importance of the sanctuary was greatly 
increased by Jeroboum 1. Its geographical post- 
tion combined with political expediency to ake it 
the religious capital of the N. kingdom. Here and 
at Dan the tien calves or steers were set up, 
and a form of J”-worship organised in accordance 
with the practice of the popular religion (1 K 12”. 
82t.).+ This no donbt provoked a certain amount of 
opposition from the prophets ; pee y Ahijah 
disapproved of it (1 K 148), The story of the 
‘man of God from Judah’ who cried avainst the 
altar of Bethel is, however, much later than this 
period, so that we cannot be sure how far it repre- 
sents the contemporary opinion of the prophets. 
The story is viven in 1 K 138 (‘ Bethel,’ vv.te 42% 1 
#2)+ Ihjah, Elisha, and Amos have nothing to say 
against the golden calves; Elijah himself was sent 
to Bethel by the Lord (2 Kx 2°), 

In the reign of Ahab a Bethelite nained Hiel 
rebuilt Jericho (1 < 16"). 

he splendour and importance of the sanctuary 
increased with the prosperity of the N. kingdom. 
The worshi neue by Jeroboam had the 
support of eu (2 JC 10”); but it was under 
Jeroboam If that the great Ephraimite sanctuary 
reached the summit of its renown as ‘a royal 
sunctuary and house of the kingdom’ (Am 7), 
It had its dignified priesthood (Aim 7?) and college 
of prophets (2 K 2*; ef. 1 K 18"); the ritual, the 
sacrifices, the public feasts, attained a degree of 
luxurious splendour unparalleled before. But all 
this went along with a deep-seated degradation, 
moral and religious, Amos gives a vivid picture 
of Bethel at this period. ‘The sanctuary itself had 
become the seat of cruelty and extortion ; the sacred 
feasts, supported out of the tithes (4*),§ had de- 
gencrated into luxurious banquets for the nobles at 
the expense of the poor (5!). Hence the sanctuary 
of Bethel is denounced in unmeasured terms bot 
by Aanos and Hosea (Am 3" 4*, Hos 10"); it is 
threatened with severe visitation and overthrow of 
its altar (Am 9! 3" ‘Bethel shall come to nought’ 
[Aven] 5°).|]) In Hosea, Beth-aven has become 

*The Ich. text here is to be corrected from LXX. The 
latter, however, is not its original state, for iv? soy Kaauducave 
xe is & gloss inserted to satisfy the dubious 0°237 x of the 
Heb. See Budde, Richter u. Sam. pp. 20f., 89 In v.5 p99 
ly in its right place. Wellhausen, Cump. p. 215, notes that 
0°93 was in the neighbourhood of Bethel (Gn 558, M33 V5x), 

t The golden calves were not of Eyyptian but of native origin. 
For the popular worship of J” under the form of an image, see Jg 
827 174 1814. 3uf, ete, 

‘ t Hie LOT, \'. 183; Knenen, Hinleitung, ii, p. 76 (Germ. 
Tans. ). 

§ Seo W. R. Smith, Wel. of Semttes, p. 2291f. Gn v82if. nu doubt 
justified and explained the custoin of paying tithes at Bethel 
(Am 44), Sce above. 

h W. R. Smith, ib. p. 470. Perhaps the altar was ‘a pillar 
crowned by « sort of capital bearing a bowl,’ serving as a kind 


of cresset. This would give additional force to the language of 
Amos in 93, 


emit onl, 
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La ane yee eeepc at— Big cele onc pata terse nny fa Rete 


ee be anata 
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the desecrated name of Beth-el (4'5 68 10% 8): * the 
calf-worship is for the first time emphatically 
denounced as the very root of Israel’s sin. 

The prophets’ denunciations were soon fulfilled, 
for Bethel must have been involved in the general 
overthrow of the N. kingdom by the Assyrians in 
722; ef. Jer 48%. According to Jewish tradition, 
Shalmaneser ‘carried off the golden calf which 
was in Bethel, and departed to set it up.’ t 

During the Captivity Bethel is mentioned as the 
residence of a priest who was despatched by the 
conquerors to teach the strangers settled there 
‘how they should fear J”’ (2 K 17°). 

The reforming zeal of Josiah was directed against 
so much of the sanctuary as had survived the 
Assyrian devastation. ‘The king carried to Bethel 
the ashes of idolatrous vessels from Jerusalem; he 
defiled the altar which was still standing, but 
allowed the monument of the prophet, who had 
foretold the overthrow, to remain, undisturbed (2 K 
Q3es 16. 17. 18), 

Among the exiles who returned from Babylon 
‘the men of Bethel’ are named (Ezr 2%= Neh 
77); and the ancient city was inhabited once more 
by the children of Benjamin (Neh 11°). In the 
fourth year of Darius a deputation was sent from 
Bethel to Jerusalem to inquire about the con- 
tinuance of the stated fasts (Zee 7?). 

In the wars of the Maccabees Bethel was one of 
the pages fortified by Baechides (1 Mae 9°), 
Finally, it was captured by Vespasian in his 
campaign against Jerusalem (Jos. Jee Wars, Iv. 
ix. 9). 

2. There was another Bethel in Judah, mentioned 
in 1 S 30%, Jos 19% dina, and 1 Ch 4° 5xina (cf. 
for the form 5x15). It is mentioned in the Midrash 
(Hkha ii. 3) as one of the three places in which 
Hadrian placed garrisons to arrest deserters. The 
site is unknown.+ G. A. COOKE. 


BETH-EMEK (prya m3 ‘house of the deep 
valley’), Jos 197, —A town of Zebulun in the 
border valley, east of Acco, apparently near 
Cabul, The name has not been recovered. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETHER (773 ‘17 ‘mountains of cutting’—or 
‘of divisions,’ Ca 2!’),—If a proper name, the 
famous site of Bether near Jerusalem (see added 
verse of LXX Jos 15) might be intended, the 
hill-ridge to the south being uncultivated land, 
near woods in which deer might have been found. 
Bether is celebrated for the resistance of the Jews 
to Hadrian under Bar-Cochba in A.D. 135 (see 
authorities quoted by Kobinson, Bib. Hes. vol. 1i1., 
and the account in Neubauer’s Géog. Talm. s.v.). 
The site was recognised by Canon Williams at 
Bittir, south-west of Jerusalem —a village on a 
cliff in a strong position, with a ruin near it called 
‘Ruin of the Jews,’ from a tradition of a great 
Jewish massacre at this place. See SWP vol. iii. 
sheet xvii. C. R. CONDER. 


BETHESDA (Bndecdd, TR), Jn 5%.—A pool at 
Jerusalem, by the mpoSarix} or ‘sheep place’ 
(market or gate), having five porches or cloisters. 
In ek and L the name is given as Bethzatha (comp. 
the name of Bezetha for the north quarter of 
Jerusalem), in B it is Bethsaida. It appears to 
have had steps from the cloisters, and the water 
was at times ‘troubled.’ The account of the 


*The LXX points ]1¥ 13 as [1X 13, and transliterates olxer 
"My, Hos 415 58 105(8) 124; Aquila renders olxos avadsrous. 
Targ. on Hos 415 58 gives ban’a. Oyril, in Hos, (Opera, vol. ill. 
Pp. 145, ed. 1688), connects elxos “Ov (= rigesves “Haiov) with 

eliopolis. 

+ Seder ‘Olam, ch. xxii. 

¥ Probably the Chesil (d°pp) of Jos 15% js a textual error for 
this same Bethel (cf. notes in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of OT in U.cit.). 


angel troubling the waters (v.‘) is omitted in » 
B and D, but occurs in A (, the Vulgate, the 
Peshitta, etc. It may therefore be thought that 
the troubling of the waters had a natural cause. 
The site is not definitely fixed by the description. 
The Sheep Gate was north of the ‘Temple, Wie & 
place where the flocks were gathered for watering 
may be intended. The most probable derivation 
of the name seeins to be from avy m3 Betheshdah, 
‘house of the stream’ (see under PISGAH, and 
Gesen. Lex. s.v.). The traditions as to Bethesda 
have varied. In the 4th century it was placed 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Bethesda) at the Twin Pools, in 
the ditch at the north-west angle of Antonia, one 
of these being the Sheep Poo) and the other that 
with porches, the fifth of which was supposed to 
divide the two; but this pool was very probabl 
made in the fosse at a later period (2nd or 6th 
century A.D.). In the 12th century Bethesda was 
shown farther north, at the Piseina Interior west 
of St. Anne. It is now shown at the Birket 
Tsrail, part of the northern fosse immediately east 
of the Twin Pools; but here, again, the masonry 
is of later date than that of the Herodian walls of 
the Temple. A more probable site for Bethesda is 
the Virgin’s Pool (Gihon and En-rovgel), the only 
natural spring of Jerusalem, at the foot of the 
Ophel slope south-east of the Temple, as proposed 
by Robinson. This answers the requirements that 
it still presents the phenomenon of intermittent 
‘troubling of the water,’ which overflows from a 
natural syphon under the cave, and that it is still 
the custom of the Jews to bathe in the waters of 
the cave, when this overflow occurs, for the cure 
of rheumatism and of other disorders, Tt is also 
still the place where the flocks ure gathered for 
watering. A long flight of steps leads to the 
cave, and the débris is heaped up round these, so 
that it is impossible to say whether any buildings 
existed round the cavern. A Greek text of late 
date was found by Tobler built into the masonry 
near. The name, “house of the stream,’ would be 
suitable for this site, whence a stieam flowed to 
Siloam. See SIP, Jerusalem vol., s.v. “Ain Umm 
ed Deraj; also Westcott and Llort’s N.7. App. 76°. 
C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-EZEL (byx7 m3), Mie 14.—Perhaps ‘ place 
near, see AVm: mentioned with Zaanan and 
Shaphir. It seems to have been a place in the 
Philistine plain, but the site isunknown, <Accord- 
ing to some it is=Azel of Zec 14°. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-GADER (773 3), 1 Ch 25, mentioned 
with Bethlehem and Kiriath-jearim. It may be 
the same as Geder, Jos 12", 


BETH-GAMUL (b:n) m3), Jer 48%.—A place 
in Moab, noticed with Dibon, Kiniathaim, and 
Beth-meon. It is now the ruin Umm el-Jemdl, 
towards the east of the plateau, south of Mcedeba — 
a site where a Nabatiean inscription was found by 
Warren, which may date about the 2nd cent. A.D. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-GILGAL (Neh 12”, AV ‘house of Gilgal’), 
perhaps identical with Gilgal to the east of Jericho. 
See GILGAL. 


BETH-HACCHEREM (o777 2 ‘place of the 
vineyard’), Neh 34, Jer 61. It appears to have 
had a commanding position for a beacon or 
ensign. Tradition fixed on Herodium south of 
Bethlehem, probably because it was a conspicuous 
site near Tekoa, with which it is noticed. 
possible site is ‘Ain Karim west of Jerusalem, 
where there are vineyards. On the hill to the 
east are the remarkable stone cairns which stand 
above the valley of Rephaim. See SW/ vol. iii. 
sheet xvii. C. R. CONDER. 
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BETH-HARAM (077 3, AV Beth-aram) was 
situnted ‘in the valley-plain of the Jordan’ (Jos 
137), In Nu 32% Bethharan. Its site has been 
recovered at Tell Rameh at the mouth of the [Wady 
Heshbdn, 6 miles east from the familiar bathing- 
Mees of pilgrims in the Jordan. According to 

‘ristram 1t retains its old name, and is still known as 
Beit-Harran (Land of Moab, p. 348). Eusebius de- 
peribes it as Betharainphtha, Jos. calls it Amathus 
(Ant. XVIE. x. 6) It was rebuilt and fortified by 
Herod Antipas when he became tetraich, and in 
honour of the Roman empress was called Livias 
or Libias. Merrill (Must of the Jordun, p. 383) 
gives good reasons for believing that it was in the 
palace here that Herod celebrated his birthday by 
the feast recorded (Mt 14°), Mk 67!-*8), and that the 
Baptist’s head was brought hither from Macherus, 
some 20 miles south. A. LENDERSON, 


BETH-HARAN (j77 13), Nu 32%,—See Brrn- 
HARAM. 


BETH-HOGLAH (abn m2 ‘place of the part- 
ridge’), Jos 15918", In the Jericho plain. Now the 
large spring called ‘Ain Hajlah, ‘ partridge spring,’ 
sonth-east of Jericho. Close by 1s the monastery 
called Kasr Hajlah, occupied by Greek mnonks, but 
which in 1874 was still a fine medieval ruin, with 
frescoes of the 12th cent., since destroyed. See 
SW2P vo). iii. sheet xviii. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-HORON (jin-m3 ‘place of caves’ ?). — 
In 1 Ch 7" RV we read that Sheerah, danghter of 
Ephraim, built ‘Beth-horon, the nether and the 
upper, and Uzzen-Sheerah.’ Hler name possibly 
survives in Beié- Sora =: Uzzen-Sheerah, and certainly 
the other two places ascribed to her still exist, 
with their old appelations but little changed. 
Their survival and their historical importance are 
due to their position, 

From the valley of Aijalon three gorges break 
through the steep wall of the western front of the 
centri range of Palestine. The northernmost of 
these is the pass to I1-Jib (Gibeon), up which, always 
the easiest approach from the west to the Jewish 
capital, a eonPerodtlen path leads, in abont fifty 
minutes, to Beit-dr et-Tahta or Lower Beth-horon. 
It stands on a ridge, about 1240 ft. above the sea, 
with the remains of a castle near. Crossing a 
stnll wady, and mounting a long and steep ascent, 
rocky and rough, but with the reck in places cut 
into steps, the traveller after an hour’s climb 
reaches Beit-dr el-Féha or Upper Beth-horon, 
which stands 1730 ft. above the sea, on a mountain 
spur with adeep valley both to north and south, 
The villnee is sinall, but exhibits traces of ancient 
walls and foundations, and to the east of it is a 
reservoir, apparently of grent antiquity. 

So situated, the B.s could not fail to be con- 
nected with the march and retreat of armies. 
‘Throughout history we see hosts swarming up 
this avenue or swept down it in flight.’ More 
than one memorable eae tukes its name from B. 
(see below). Thrice the two towns were fortified 
—by Solomon (1 K 9, 2 Ch 8°), by the Syrian 
gencral Baechides (1 Mac 9°, Jos. Ané. XII. i. 3), 
and by the Jews ayainst Holofernes (Jth 45), 
It was by B. that Cestius Gallus advanced in the 
first onset of the Roman armies on Jerusalem, and 
down its gorge he was driven in rout by the in- 
surgent Jews (Jos. Wars, 1. xix. 1, 8) And B. 
saw the first Crusaders march to Jerusalem; and 
raw Richard, in the third Crusade, in vain try to 
force a passage by the same route. 

A further importance attached to the two towns 
as frontier posts. Both Upper and Nether Beth- 
horon were either on, or Ale to, the boundary 
between Benjamin and Ephraim, being reckoned 
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the possession of the latter tribe (Jos 16° 1838 % 
217, 1 Ch 6%), After the rupture of the king: 
dom they naturally fell to Israel. ‘The absence of 
mention of them in Ezra and Nehemiah may indi- 
cate that they did not form part of the Return 
settlement, though they must have been close on 
its frontier. If the designation of Sanballat (‘the 
Horonite’) connects him with I. (and not rather 
with Horonaim), this would be conclusive of its 
dependence on Samaria. But under the Maccabees, 
about B.c. 161, we find B. described as ‘a village 
of Judiwa’ (Jos. Ant. XII, vii. 1), thoneh it was not 
till sixteen years later that the district in which 
it lay was formally transferred by the Syrian 
monarch. 

LiTrEnatunr.— Robinson, BRI iii. 69, with references there to 
patristic and other writers; Smith, list. Geog. of the Holy Land, 
210, 218, 254; Bacdeker, Pal. and Syria, 142; Stanley, Sin. and 
Pal, 212. 

BATTLES OF RBERTNHNORON. — The Gibeonites, 
being besieged by the five kings, had summoned 
Joshua to their relief. By a forced march he 
obeyed the summons, At sunrise ‘he was already 
in the open pround at the foot of the heights of 
Gibeon,’ and the battle began, It had three stages, 

The Canaanites were thrown into dismay by the 
shout and the sudden onset of Israel, and broke, 
flying up the rocky ascent to Upper B. (Jos 10). 

But ey made no stay there, and we next sce 
them in headlong flight down the other side of the 
ridge towards Lower B., while a terrible storm 
raged, and contributed more to their defeat than 
even the pursuit of the Israelites (v.44). 

It is here that the prose narrative is interrnpted 
by the quotation from the Book of Jashar, where 
‘the hero appears in the ancient song of the Book 
of Heroes,’ standing on the crest of the hill with 
outstretched hand and spear, calling to the sun to 
stand still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the valley 
of Aijalon (v.!7"), 

‘In the lengthened day thus given to Joshua’s 
wrayer comes the third stage,’ the hidmg of the 
ings in the eave of Makkedah, where they were 
guarded while the pursuit of their beaten forces 
lasted, and were then put to death (vv.!6*), 

The second battle of Beth-horon was won by 
Judas Maccabweus over Seron, ‘a prince of the 
anny of Syria.’ Judas, born at Modin, in the 
neighbourhood, must have foreseen his advantage 
from the nature of the eround, as he saw the 
Syrians ‘coming near to the going up of Beth- 
horon.’ But he trusted more to the help of 
J”, and, encouraging his seanty host by reminding 
them that ‘the victory of battle standeth not 
in the multitude of a host, but strength cometh 
from heaven,’ he ‘leapt suddenly’ upon the foe, 
and drove them down to the plain. This wus 
in B.C. 166. Five years later he won another 
victory on the same vround over Nicanor (1 Mac 
Bis-24 799-00 5 Jos, And. XI. vii. 1, x. 5.). 

A. 8. AGLEN. 

BETHINK.—In 1 K 847, 2 Chr 67 b. occurs aya 
retlex. verb in the obsol. sense of ‘to take thought,’ 
‘to come to oneself’: ‘if they shall b. themselves 

. and repent’ (25-5x awa “bring back to heart.’ 
see the same phrase in Dt 4° ‘consider it in thine 
heart,’ RV ae it to thine heurt’; 30! ‘call to 
mind’; Is 44!9 “none considereth in his heart,’ RV 
‘calleth to mind’; 468 [>y] ‘ bring again to mind’; 
La 37! ‘recall to mind’). Cf. Lk 15" ‘when he 
came to himself’ (Gr. els éavrov é\Owyv). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH (in AV also Jesimoth) (’2 
nioyia, ‘the place of the desert’), the S. limit of the 
encampment on ‘the plains of Moab’ at the close 
of the Journeyings, Nu 33. In Jos 128 it is men- 
tioned as in theS. of the Arabah towards the Dead 
Sea. In 13” it is assigned to Reuben, the ‘slopes 
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of Pisgah’ being inentioned immediately before it ; 
and in Ezk 25? it is spoken of as belonging to Moab. 
Kusebius places it 10 miles 8. of Jericho, and Jos. 
(Jewish Wars, Iv. vil. 6) refers to Byocwedd in that 
direction. Some ruins and a well at the N.E. end 
of the Dead Sea bear the name of Suwaimeh, which 
is considered as a modilication of Jeshimoth; and 
this situation suits the requirements of the biblical 
narrative. A. IT. CHAPMAN. 


BETH-LE-APHRAH (meyo-na, AV ‘house of 
Aphrah’).—The name of a town apparently in 
Phil. territory, whose site is quite unknown (Mic 
1°), In the call ‘at B. roll thyself in the dust,’ 
there is a double play upon words, “A phrah contain- 
ing a punning aitnign to ‘Aphar (dust) and -ypgnn 
(roll thyself) to ‘nya (Philistine). It seems out of 
the question to identify the place with Ophrah of 
Senjmmin (Jos 18%) See G. A. Smith, 7'welve 
Prophets, 383 £, J. A. SELBIE. 


BETH-LEBAOTH (nix3> mz), Jos 19% ‘house of 
lionesses’?— A town of Simeon near Sharuhen. 
Unknown. (See BeETH-Bin.) 


BETHLEHEM (075 na ‘ place of bread’). — Two 
places so named in Palestine are noticed in the 
OT 


1. Bethlehem Judah, called also Ephrathah, the 
home of David, 5 miles S. of Jerusalem. Ttisnowa 
sinall white town on a spur running out east from 
the watershed. The inhabitants are Christians, 
and wear a peculiar costume. At the east end of 
the town is the Church of the Nativity and 
attached monastery, standing above the orchards 
of figs and olives, and the vineyards which surround 
this Prnerous Village. ‘Phe chureh is perhaps 
the oldest in existence founded for orthodox Greek 
rites: the pillars are those of Constantine’s Basilica, 
commenced abont A.D. 330; the mosaics on the 
wall above belong to the 12th cent. The oak 
roof was given by Edward m1. To the north is 
the Latin chapel, and under this the cave-chapel, 
in which Jerome is said to have lived while writing 
the Vulgate. The Cave of the Nativity, under the 
choir of the ancient Basilica, is the only site 
(excepting the chapel on Olivet) connected with 
the lustory of Christ, which is noticed before the 
establishment of Christianity by Constantine. <A 
cave in Bethlehem, supposed to mark the ‘inn’ of 
the Nativity, is noticed by Justin Martyr in the 
2nd cent. A.D. (Zrypho, 78); it was known to 
Origen, and appears to have been found, in the 
4th century A.D., consecrated to Tammuz, and 
standing in a grove, which was eut down when 
the place was reconsccrated by queen Helena. 
An ‘inn’ at Bethlehem is possibly referred to in 
Jer 41'7(RVm), the place being on one of the high- 
ways to the south. In the Hebron hills there are 
many rock-cut stables for cattle, which resemble 
the cave under the choir at Bethlehem, which 
possesses a rock-cut recess that may have been a 
manger. 

Some scholars suppose Bethlehem to take its 
name from Lakhmu, a deity noticed in the Assyrian 
account of the Creation, but it is not known that 
he was adored in Palestine. Under the name 
Ephrath, 13. is noticed in Jacob’s time (Gn 35)* 8 
487, if the gloss ‘the same is B.’ is correct), but it is 
not mentioned in the Book of Joshua (except in the 
added verse, LXX Jos 15”). The name Bethlehem 
first occurs in 1 S 16%. The cemetery is noticed 
in 2 § 233, and the well in 2 8S 23!4!8 The tra- 
ditional site of this well is a rock-cut cistern north- 
west of the town. Bethlehem is ill supplied with 
water, and depends mainly on the Roman aque- 
duct tunnelled through the hill. The most prob- 
able site is a well to the south in the valley. 
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The family of Caleb spread to Bethlehem (1 Ch 
Qi. 24.61.04) 2 the Philistines held the city in the 
time of Saul (2 8 234, 1 Ch ll@2%); the well is 
then described as being ‘at the gate.’ Bethlehem 
was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11°), and occu- 
pied by the Jews after the Captivity (zr 2", Neh 
7), In the 8th cent. B.c. (Mic 5?) it appears tc 
have been a small place, still known by its old 
name Ephrathah, as well as by the later (comp. Ru 
2! 411), but possessing cornfields and—in Jcreiniah’s 
aye—an inn(?). Whether Bethlehem is intended in 
Ps 132° as a place where the ark was ag tae to 
be, appears doubtful. The birth of Christ at 
Bethlehem is noticed in Mt 2!'-5 6.8) Yijp Qt 16, 
The manger was not in the inn (Lk 27), but prob- 
ably belonged toit. The Gospels refer to Micah (5*) 
as prophesying the birth of Messiah at the home 
of David. 

The city was sacred to Christians from the 
earliest times, and the first care of the Crusaders 
was to secure the safety of its Christian population 
in A.D. 1099, before Jerusalem was taken. It was 
subsequently made a bishopric. One of the most 
TOMI CAIG Christian texts is that on the font 
in the Basilica, which is said, with true modesty, 
to have been presented by ‘those whose names 
are known to the Lord.’ The glass frescoes 
are of high interest, and were presented by 
Michael Comnenos in the 12th cent. A.v. The 
crests of knights who visited the church in the 
Middle Ages are drawn upon the shafts of the 
Basilica pillars. For a study of this church, see 
de Vogiié, Aglises de la Jalestine, and SIVL vol, 
iii. sheet xvil. For population, see PALESTINE. 

2. Bethlehem of Zebulun. Jos 19", and perhaps 
Jy 128 1°,-Now the village Lei Lafm, in the low 
hills, 7 miles N. W. of Nazareth. SUV2 vol, ii. sh. v, 

C. R. ConpDrEn. 

BETHLEHEMITE (‘onbn mz), a native of Beth. 
lehem, is applied to Jesse in 1S 16%? 17%, and to 
Elhanan in 2 S 21, In J Ch 20° also we should 
rob, read ‘pngn ma for M'L venyny. See ELHWANAN, 

AHMI, J. A. SELBIE, 


BETH-LOMON (Ba:O\wzGv), 1 Es 5!’.—For Beth. 
lehem of Judah. 


BETH-MAACAH ("pvp m3). — A descriptive 
epithet of the city of Abel, 2S 20%, where ‘Abel 
and B.’ should be ‘ Abel of B.’ (ef. 1 Ix 15°, 2 KK 15%), 
See ABEL, No. 1. 


BETH - MARCABOTH (naj;ien m3 ee oF 
chariots’), Jos 19°, 1 Ch 4%.—A city of Simeon 
in the southern plains, near Ziklag, deserted in 
David’s time. The site is unknown. 


BETH-MEON.—See BAAL-MEON. 


BETH-MERHAK (pav22 3), 2 S_ 15! RV, for 
the AV ‘a place that was far off’; RVim ‘the Far 
House,’—Stade and others understand it to mean 
the last house of the city. No town so called is 
known between Jerusalem and Jericho. 


BETH-MILLO (Jg 98 RVm; 2 K 12° AVin, text 
‘house of Millo’).—See MILLo. 


BETH-NIMRAH (777; 13), ‘place of leopard.’ 
In Nu 323 Nimrah. See v.*, Jos 13°7.—The same 
as Nimrim, Is 15% Now the ruincd mound Zed? 
Nimrin, at the foot of the mountains opposite 
Jericho. A good-sized stream flows N. of the mou nd 
to join the Jordan. The town, with others in the 
Shittim plain, belonged to Gad; the only erty in 
this region assigned to Keuben being Beth-Jjeshi- 
moth, south of the plain. In the 4th cent. A.D. 
Nimrim was known (Qnomasticon, s.v. Betham- 
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naram) as lying 5 Roman miles north of Livias 
(Tell er-RAmeh). See SHP vol. i. s.v. Tell 
Nimrin. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-PAZZEZ (7x5 m3), Jos 192.—A town of 
Issachar near Engannim and Enhaddah. The 
name has not been recovered. 


BETH-PELET (pb» nz), RV; in AV Beth-palet, 
Jos 15%. Beth-phelet, Neh 11%.—The Paltite 
(ep), 2S 23%, ealled by scribal error Pelonite in 
1 Ch 117? 27°) was an inhabitant of this place. 
The site was south of Beersheba, but is unknown. 

C. lt. CONDER. 

BETH-PEOR (xiyp m3), Dt 3% 4% 34%, Jos 13%. 
See BAAL-PEor (Nu 25% *) and PEoR (Nu 23"*).—A 
Moabite town given to Reuben. ‘The ‘ bop of Peor’ 
commanded a view of the Jeshimon west of the Dead 
Sea, and seven altars were here erected by Balak. 
The Shittiin Valley was ‘over against Beth-peor,’ 
and from Nebo the body of Moses is said to have 
been taken to a valley in Moab, ‘ over against Beth- 

eor,’ which was not the Arabah or Shittim Valley. 
‘he name of Peor has not been found east of 
Jordan, but the site is placed near Heshbon in the 
Onomasticon (s.v. Abarim and Fogor). There is no 
fioubt that Beth-peor was named from Baal-peor 
(15), the god of the Moabites and Midianites ; 
and a possible site for the ‘top of Peor’ is the 
cliff at Minych, south of Widy Jedeideh (probably 
Bamoth Baal) and of Pisgah (Nebo). The three 
points of view of the Israclite camp (Nu 23) were 
evidently on the cdge of the Moabite plateau, 
whence alone Shittiin was visible; and the view 
from Nebo appears (v.14) to have been less extensive 
than from the other two sites, so that ridges ex- 
tending farther west than Nebo would meet the 
requirement, This applies to the ridge above 
Wady Jedeideh, and to the ridge of Minyeh, the 
latter being the most southern, and extending 
farthest west. Krom it we may suppose (Nu 
2418-21) were seen Kdom, Amalek, and the ‘nest of 
the Kenite’ on a crag, indicating a position in the 
south of Moab, whence dom and the conspicuous 
knoll of Yukin (Cain) are seen. The name Min- 
ch is connected with a legend, and means ‘ wish- 
ing,’ being the name of a deity, Meni (Is 65"). 
Seven circles, including centra) altar-stones, still 
exist at the edve of the cliff. Varther east is a 
remarkable circle, with three standing stones, at 
a place called el-Mareighdat, or ‘the smeared 
things ’—evidently an ancient place of worship. 
Round the cirele are numerous crect stones, and 
to the north a large group of cromlechs. This 
site, un the same ridve with Minyeh, may repre- 
sent the old Beth-peor or ‘temple of Peor,’ 
while Minyeh itself represents the ‘top of Peor.’ 
To the south of the ridge is the fine ravine of 
the Zerka MA&'in— probably Nahaliel or the 
‘valley of God,’ and this would be a natural site 
for the burial of Moses in a valley ‘over against 
Beth-peor.’ 

In the added verse of the LXX, after Jos 15, a 
Peor in Judah is noticed. This was also known 
in the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. Foor) 
as near Bethichem. It is the present ruin Faghir, 
north-west of Bethlehem, and, though named from 
the same deity, is quite a distinct site. 

LirzraTuRR.—Mem. Hast Pal. Survey, vol. i., for Minyeh and 


El-Mareighat, under those names, and Mem. West Pal. Survey, 
vol. iii. sheet xvii. for the Judwan site. C. RR. CONDER. 


BETHPHAGE (Bnépay%), Mt 211, Mk 111, Lk 
19°.,—A villave near Bethany, which see. The 
site is unknown. The name means ‘place of 
figs.’ See Neubauer, Géoqg. Tal. s.v. for the Tal- 
mudic notices, which do not, however, suffice to fix 
the site. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-RAPHA (x9 n'3), perhaps ‘house of the 
iant, 1Ch 4". Perhaps not a geographical name. 
ce REPHAIM. 


BETH-REHOB (aimvn'z, 6 ofxos ‘Paas, Jy 18%, 
28 10%, in v.2 ‘Rehob’; apparently also Rehob 
of Nu 13*!).—A district of Syria near Hamath. 
Irom its situation in the valley in which lay Dan, 
or Laish (Jz 18% 23), Robinson was led to suggest 
Hunin, which commands the plain of Hfleh. If 
RNehob means a ‘broad place’ or ‘boulevard,’ it 
could hardly be at Hunin. Thomson would place 
Beth-rehob at Bunias. (See REHOB.) 

A. HENDERSON. 

BETHSAIDA (Byécaidd, ‘House of Sport,’ or 
‘Fisher-home’).—Opinion is much divided as to 
whether this was the name of two places, or only 
of one, on the northern shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
That one LB. stood to the east of the Jordan, near 
its entrance into the lake, in the district of Lower 
Gaulonitis, is beyond dispute. 1t was this village, 
‘situated at the Lake of Gennesaret,’ that Philip 
‘advanced to the dignity of a city, and called it 
by the name of Julias, the same name with Casar’s 
daughter’ (Jos. Ant. XVUIL. ii. 1; see also Ant, 
XVIIL iv. 6; BJ uw. ix. 1; Wl. x. 7; Life, 71, 72, 
73; and Jerome, Com. on Matthew, 16%). This 
corresponds to Bethsaida of Lk 9, near which was 
the ‘ denctt place’ of Mt 14% and Mk 6*!, where the 
5000 were fed. Codex & stands alone, possibly as 
the result of an interpolation, in describing the 
scene of this wniracle as near ‘to Tiberias,’ In this 
neighbourhood also probably lay the ‘desert place’ 
where the 4000 were also miraculously supplied, 
whence Jesus sailed with his disciples to ‘the parts 
of Dalmanutha,’ in ‘the borders of Magadan’ or 
‘Magdala,’ returning thence ‘to the other side,’ 
‘to BY? (Mt 15°39) Mk gt“), 

As to the existence of a second B., west of the 
Jordan, on the lake shore, there is great diversit 
of opinion; but where such authorities as Reland, 
Robinson, Stanley, and Tristram agree, there is at 
least a presumption in their faveur. Thomson 
(Land and Pook, it. p. 423) suggests that the 
Jordan muy have aligided the town, the western 


part being ‘in Galilee,’ the eastern part being that 
‘which Philip repaired and called Julias.’ In 


Smith (VB, art. ‘Bethsaida’), it is sugcested that 
“if there was only one B. it was robably near the 
mouth of the Jordan, and pera Like Kerak 
(Tarichea), surrounded by the river, and so liable 
to be included at one period in Galilee, and at 
another in Gaulonitis.” G. A. Smith (//ust. Geog. 
p. 458) says: ‘1B. in Galilee need not mean that it 
ay W. of the Jordan, as the province of Galilee 
ran right round the lake, and included most of the 
level coast-land on the E.’ But none of these 
suggestions quite satisfies the requirements of the 
Gospel story. The feeding of the 5000 took place 
on the other side of the sea froin Caperniurm, near 
B. Julias. Thence Jesus sent Llis disciples ‘to 120 
before him unto the other side, to B.’ (Mk 6%), 
John (6!) describes them us going ‘over the sea to- 
wards Capernanm.’ B., whither they were sent, 
and Capernaum, were therefore practically in the 
same direction from the place where they em- 
barked. This could not be true of B. Julias and 
Capernaum, even if the latter were at Zell Hin, 
which is most unlikely (see CAPERNAUM). If, on 
the other hand, Capernaum were at Khan Minych, 
and B. say at e¢-Tadbgha, the direction from the E. 
coast would be practically identical, and a very 
slight deflection from its course by the. storm 
would be suflicient to bring the boat to land in 
Gennesaret. Avain, it would be difficult to prove 
that the ‘province of Galilee ran right round the 
lake.’ Josephus is indeed guilty of confusion in 
speaking of Judas of Gamala, who headed a revolt 
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against the Romans, now as a Gaulonite (Ant. 
XVUI. i. 1) and again as a Galilean (Ant. XVIII 
i. 6), but nowhere does he indicate that the district 
of Gamala belonged to Galilee. It is true that 
subsequently, for military purposes, Gamala, ‘as 
the strongest city in these parts,’ was put under 
Josephus along with the two Galilees (BS I. xx. 4), 
but he was careful to distinguish what belonged to 
the different provinces. ‘Thus he says that along 
with other cities ‘in Gaulonitis’ he fortifiec 
Gamala (BJ Il. xx. 6). Jesus retired to B. on hear- 
ing of the murder of Jolin the Baptist, and the 
presumption is that he went out of the jurisdiction 
of Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. Jf B. 
Julias had been in the province of Galilee, Philip 
would hardly have ventured to interfere with 
it. But Josephus explicitly says it was in 
‘Lower Gaulonitis’ (B/ mW. 1x. 1). For ‘3B. of 
Galilee’ we must therefore turn to westward of 
the Jordan. 

B. Julias has usually been identified with et-Teld, 
a considerable ruin situated E. of the Jordan, just 
where the river leaves the hills, and enters the 
plain of e¢-Bafeiha. In the absence of any definite 
proof, however, it is natural to suppose that the 
city, ‘Kisher-home,’ stood much nearer the lake. 
This supposition is supported by the existence of 
an ancient site, by the mouth of the river, close to 
the shore, called Mas'adiyeh, wherein we may 
detect some resemblance to the old name. The 
remark of Josephus (GJ 11. x. 7) that the Jordan 
‘passes by the city of Julias’ into the Sea of 
Galilee would apply to either of these sites, but 
perhaps most appropriately to the latter. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the abounding grass, cover- 
ing the rich plain, and running up like a wave 
of emerald over the lower slopes of the E. hills. 
‘There is no place round the lake where the natural 
luxurianee was so likely to call forth Jolm’s 
remark, ‘now there was much grass in the place.’ 
The Arab. barrtyeh ‘the wilderness,’ or wild graz- 
ing land beyond the cultivated plots surrounding 
the town, doubtless corresponds to the ‘desert 
place’ of the Gospels. 

The most probable site for ‘B. of Galilee,’ as yet 
suggested, is e¢-7dbgha (Meptapegon 2) on the N.W. 
shore of the Seca of Galilee. It lies in a little vale, 
bordering a beautiful curve in the beach, E. of the 
rocky promontory of 7’ell “Areimeh,—-the monkish 
‘Mensa Christi, —which forins the N.E. boundary 
of the plain of Gennesaret. Capernaum (Khfin 
Minyeh) to the south-west, and Chorazin (Kar&seh) 
among the hills to the north-east, B. would here 
occupy the middle position, probably indicated by 
the order in which Jesus refers to these cities 
(Mt 117-23), This seems to be confirmed by Willi- 
bald (A.D. 722), who, coming from Macdula through 
Gennesaret, passed first Capernaum, then B., 
whence he went on to Chorazin. Perhaps also 
a& reminiscence of the ancient name is found in that 
of the local shrine of Sheikh ‘Aly es-Saiyddin 
‘Sheikh ‘Aly of the Fishermen.’ Copious streams 
of water from the warm springs on the E. edge of 
the vale served in time past to drive several mills 
on the shore, being conducted thither by aqueduets, 
now crumbling and covered with ferns and ivy. 
They also afforded supplies, led round the W. pro- 
montory, to wuter part of the plain of Genne- 
saret (sce art. CAPERNAUM). The vale is ex- 
tremely fertile, and has been chosen by the Prus- 
sian Catholic Pal. Society as the site of B., for the 
establishment of u relivious colony. The shallow 
water round the little bay literally swarms with 
fish, attracted thither by the warm water from 
the springs. This place, and the coast of ed- 
Bateha. near the other B., are to this day favour- 
ite haunts of the fishermen from Tiberias. 

W. EwIna. 


BETHSHAN (15S 31° 32,2'5 21, 1 Mae 5° 124. 41) 
= Bethshean. 


BETH-SHEAN (in OT jxv-ms3 or jerm3 ; in Apoer. 
Baidodv, 1 Mac 5’? 124) or Bedod, 1 Mac 12”, also 
Zxv0Gv wdds, 2 Mac 12”, cf. v.28 Jth 3’; in Jos. also 
Xxvddr7oNs ; in some class. writers, as Pliny, J/N 
v. 74, and on coins Nysa. In modern Arab. 
Beisdn).—A town between the Little Hermon and 
Gilboa ranges, on a plain about 300 ft. above the 
valley of the Jordan, and about 3 miles to the W. 
of that river. ‘The old town was bnilt on the 
basaltic plain now occupied by the small village of 
Beisin and the tell or mound to the N. of it. To 
the S. is a large extent of marsh, between which 
and the town runs an ancient road leading from 
the N. end of the Jordan to Jenin. ‘The tell is 
bounded on the N. by the river Jalud, beyond 
which the ancient sepulchres still exist. oth 
mound and plain are covered with the ruins of 
temples, walls, and a large amphitheatre. In OT 
Beth-shean does not play an important part, 
appeenby because, although aecording to ‘the 
oldest book of Heb. history’ it was apportioned to 
Manasseh (Jos 174-35, cf. 1 Ch 7”), it reinnined in 
the hands of its own people (Jg 1%’). After the 
battle of Gilboa the bodies of Saul and his sons 
were carried by the Philistines to Beth-shean, 
and there fastened to the wall (or in the ‘broad 
place’), whence they were removed later by the 
men of Jabesh-gilead (1S 3147, 298 217%), In the 
reign of Solomon the city seems to huve given its 
name to a district (1 Ix 41), 

The name Scythopolis given to this city as early 
as the 3rd cent. B.C. seems to contain a trace of an 
invasion of Scyths mentioned in Herodotus, i. 105 
(ef. Pliny, HN v. 74), or to be due to the use of the 
word ‘Scyths’ to denote barbarians generally, In 
the 3rd cent. B.C. Scythopolis paid tribute to the 
Ptolemies. In 218 it surrendered to Antiochus the 
Great. About a century later it fell into the hands 
of John Hyrcanus, but was taken ‘rom the Jews 
by Pompey, restored by Gabinius, and beeame an 
macnendant town of the Rom. Emp. and one of the 
most important cities in the Decapolis. In the 4th 
cent. A.D. it was the seat of a bishopric. 


Lirerature.—For description of the site—SWP ii. 101-114; 
Robinson, Later BR 326-382. for history —Schurer, HJ/? 
ur. i, 110f%.; Jos. Ant. and Jewish Wars. 

G. W, THATCHER, 

BETH-SHEMESH (vrv' n3 ‘temple of the sun’). 
—Three places so named occur in the OT in Pal. 
1. Jos 15 21°) 1 § oe", 1 K 4%, 2 K 349, 1 Ch 
6, 2 Ch 28%=Irshemesh of Jos 19%, a city of 
Judah given to the Levites, and afterwards in- 
cluded in Dan. It was here that the ark rested 
by a stone (see ABEL), and it was a chief city of 
Selomon’s province of Dan. Amazialt was here 
captured by Jehoash of Israel, and the Philistines 
took it in the time of Ahaz. It is the present 
ruin ‘Ain Shems, in the valley of Sorek 5.1. of 
Zorah. (SWPP vol. iii, sheet xvii.) 2. Jos eae 
a city of Naphtali in Upper Galilee. See Jg 1%. 
The site is unknown. 3. Jos 19°. <A city In 
Issuchar. ‘The site is also doubtful. There 1s a 
fell esh-Shemstyeh in the Jordan Valley, but it 
seems to be too far north to be in I[ssachar, 
although its proximity to Tubor would perhaps 
suit (Pal. Survey Map, sheet ix.) 

Itis to be noted that No. 1 is specially noticed 
(2 K 144) as belonging to Judah, to distinguish it 
from the other sites. Bethshemite occurs as 
gentilic derivative from this name in 1S 6% 7%. 

C. RR. CONDER. 

BETH-SHEMESH.--‘The pillars of Beth -she- 
mesh that is in the land of Egypt’ (Jer 43).— 
The LXX, being written in Egypt, gives simply 
rovs orvAous ‘HAlou médews rods ev “Qv, ‘ the pillars of 
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Heliopolis that are at On.’ The place is therefore 
On in Lower Egypt. Like Heliopolis, ‘city of the 
sun,’ Beth-shemesh, ‘house of the sun,’ is here a 
translation of /’er Ita’, ‘house of the sun,’ the 
sacred or temple name of On. The pillars, orddAo, 
niayo, must be the obclisks characteristic of the 
worship of Ra, the sun-god. See AVEN and ON. 
KF. Lu. GRIFFITH. 
BETH-SHITTAH (ayein m3), ‘place of the acacia,’ 
Jg 7°4.—In the vicinity of Abel-meholah. It 1s 
the present Shutta, a village on a knoll, in the 
Jezreel Valley. See SWP vol. ii. sheet ix. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BETHSURA (Ba:Ocovpa), 1 Mac 47: ® 67 25 31. 4.50 
952 19 118 147, 2 Mac. 13! 22,—The Greek form 
of Bethzur. In 2 Mac 115 Bethsuron. 


BETH-TAPPUAH (mern3), ‘place of apples,’ 
Jos 153,—In the Hebron mountains, a town of 
Judah (see Tappuah in 1 Ch 2"). Now the 
village Taffih, west of Hebron. SIVP vol. ini. 
sheet xxi. C. R. CONDER. 


BETHUEL (Sx:nz). — The son of Nahor and 
Milcah, nephew of Abraham, and father of Laban 
and Rebecen (Gan Qvts 2 E'5. 2.47. 60, 9520 9g2. 8) In 
Gn 285 (P) he is called ‘Bethuel the Syrian’ (*97x7). 
While frequently mentioned, he ouly ap Oars in 
person in NG narrative of the betrothal of Rebecca 
to Isaac, and even then his son Laban is the prin- 
cipal agent in the fransaction.* ‘This may jee 
been dne to a usage which gave a brother a special 
interest in the repntation and disposal of his 
sister (ef, Gn BEES, 8 § 132) Jos, (Ant, 
I, xvi, 2) speaks of Bethuel as dead at the time. 

RK. M. Boyp. 

BETHUEL ($sn3), 1 Ch 43° Bethul (bina), Jos 
19§,—A town of Stmeon, noticed with Hormah, 
apparently S. of Beersheba, The site is unknown. 
Seo BETHEL 2, 


BETHUL (5:n3), Jos 194.—See BETHUEL. 


BETHULIA (BarrovAovd), Jth 467 Gill 18. 16 71.7. 
10.15.21 1310 _A town near Dothan, on a hill over- 
looking the plain, with springs in the valley. The 
site was a in later times, and steed at 
Safed, in Galilee, in the Middle Ages, the village 
of AMithiliceh answers in position to these require- 
ments, being south of Dothan, on a hill at the 
edge of the plain. See SIV vol. ii. sheet xi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

BETH-ZACHARIAS (Ba:@faxapid), 1 Mac 634: 3, — 
A village on the mountain pass, south of Jernsalem 
and ‘vest of Bethlehem, now the ruin Beit Skaria. 
see WP vol. ui. sheet xvii. C. R. CONDER. 


BETH-ZUR (1sn'3), ‘house of rock,’ Jos 15°, 
LS 30% (in LUXX) L Ch 2", 2 Ch 117, Neh 
316) The Bethsura of 1 Mac 4% ete. <A town of 
Judah in the Hebron mountains, fortified by 
Rehohoarn, and still important after the Captivity. 
Judas Maccabeus here defeated the Greeks under 
Lysias in 165 4.¢. The present ruined site, Bett 
Str, on a cliff west of the Hebron road, near 
Halhul, is remarkable for a ruined tower, prob- 
ably built in the I2th cent. A.p., and for more 
ancient rock-cut tombs, See SIV? vol. iii, sheet 
XxX, C. R. CONDER. 


BETIMES is ‘in good time,’ as Pr 13™ ‘he that 
loveth him [his son) chasteneth him b.’ (7.e. in earl 
life); the Heb. is apo ‘iny,t lit. ‘visits him [dil- 
gently] with chastisement,’ the idea expressed by 
‘betimes’ being contained in the verb, which how- 


* In Gn 2450 the words ‘and Bethuel’ were probably inserted 
by R. See Ball's note in Haupt’s Heb. O7. 
t On this double accus, see Davidson, Syntaz, § 77. 
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cver means ‘to seek diligently’ as RVin, rather 
than ‘to seek carly’; so Job 88245 In Gn 26%! ‘they 
rose up b. in the morning,’ the idea expressed by 
‘b.’ is again in the verb (0°37), and b. or ‘early ’ 1s 
the correct idea; so 2 Ch 36" ‘rising up b.’ (RV 
‘early’). Besides the above, ‘b.’ occurs Sir 6 
(heading) ‘Seek wisdoin b.’ (in ref. to v.% ‘gather 
instruction from thy youth up’), 6% 51%, 1 Mac 
462 §89 1187, Betime is found only in Bel v.26 ¢In 
the morning b. the king arose’ (xal dpOpicev 4 
Baotdeds 7d mpwt). J. HASTINGS. 


BETOLION (B Berotws, A Bnyr-, AV Betolius), 
1 Es $74.52 persons of this place returned from 
Spay with Zerub. (See Berinen.)  Ezr 28 has 
‘the men of Bethel and Ai’ 223, and the number 52 
belongs to the next named place, Nebo. 1 Es has 
perhaps dropped a line in the Llebrew. 
ll. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 
BETOMASTHAIM (Ra:rouacddip, Jth 154, AV 
Betomasthem) ; BETOMESTHAIM (BeroueoOdip, 4°, 
AV Betomestham).—Apparently N. of Bethulia 
and facing Dothan. ‘There is a site called Deir 
Massin W. of the Dothan plain, but the antiquity 
of this naine is doubtful. C. R. CONDER. 


BETONIM (o°3ba), Jos 13*°.—In N. Gilead. The 
name may survive in that of the Butcin district, 
the extreme N, of Gilead. 


BETRAYAL OF TRUST.—See CRIMES. 
TROTHING.—Sce MARRIAGE. 


BE- 


BETTER.-—-As a subst. ‘one’s betters,’ the word 
is not used in AV, but the adj. in Ph 23 shows how 
that expression arose: ‘let each esteem other b. 
than themselves’ (dvepévovras). ‘The verb is found 
Mk 5% ‘was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse’ (t.e. made better, lit. ‘profited,’ dapcddw). 

J. LASTINGS. 

BETWEEN, BETWIXT.—‘ Between’ was once 
used freely with a reflexive pronoun to express 
that which is confined to two (or more) persons. 
Thus Tindale’s tr of Jn 1154 is and spake bitwene 
themselves’ («er addjdwy, AV famony’) AV 
has Lk 23% ‘they (Pilate and Herod) were at 
enmity b. themselves’ (wpds éavrots TH, edd. mostly 
avrovs); Ac 2U"' ‘they talked b. themselves’ (apés 
adAnAovs, RV they spake one to another’); Ro 1” 
‘to dishonour their own bodies b. themselves’ (ép 
cauros ‘I'l, edd. mostly avrots; see Sanday and 
Headlam in doc. ; RV ‘among themselves’) We 
still retain the phrase ‘ b. ourselves !’ 

Between and betwixt were for a long time inter- 
changeable; the latter is now archaic or local. 
Betwixt is used in Gn 17?! 235 2628 3086 3187 80. 51. 68 
32'5) Job 9° 36°24, Cu 13, Ts 53, Jer 394, 1 Mane 12% 
165, Ph 1%.) RV retains all except Job 368? (see 
RV and Davidson in doc.), and adds Job 4° °B. 
morning and evening’ (AV ‘from... to’). 

J. HASTINGS, 

BEULAH (Heb. nbaya ‘married’ (of a wife)).—Is 
(25, An allegorical name applied to Israel by 
the Deutero-[saiah. She was no longer to be a 
wife deserted by God, as she had been during the 
Captivity, but married (1) to God, (2) by a strange 
application of the figure, to her own sons. In 

os 1. 2 the figure in its first application is re- 
versed. There it is used to point out the faithless- 
ness of Israel to her Spouse. I’, H. Woops. 


BEWAIL as a reflex. verb occurs only Jer 4% 
‘the daughter of Zion that be herself’ (np: [all], 
‘to breathe,’ hithp. ‘ gasp for breath,’ as RV). In 
Lk 8°? 23°77 the meaning is ‘to beat the breast in 
grief (xérropat, used without an obj. in Mt 11" ‘ye 
have oot lamented,’ RV ‘did not mourn,’ and 
24°), See MOURNING. J. HASTINGS. 


BEWITCH 
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BEWITCH.—Ac 8® ‘Simon ... used sorcery, 
and b* the people’ (é&larnue, RV ‘amazed’ as fre- 
quently, and us AV in v.; but see BESIDE) ; so 8". 
f n Gal 3} ©O foolish Galatians, who hath b* you ?’ 
(RV ‘did b. you?’); the Gr. is Bacxalyw, ‘to speak 
evil of,’ next ‘ bring evil on,’ and so, as here, ‘lead 
into evil’ (see Lightfoot, ad loc.); it is used here 
only in NT, but in LXX Dt 28% (for yyy), Sir 
14°%, Bewitching.— Wis 4" ‘the b. of naughtiness’ 
(Bacxavla pavddrytos, Vulg. Sascinatvo). Tt secms 
probable that in all these passages (as in 4 Mac 
126 215 Bagkavla) the reference is more or less con- 
sciously to ‘the evil eye’ (cf. Bdoxavos for py y7 Pr 23° 
28°27), See DIVINATION, EYE. J. HASTINGS. 


BEWRAY, distinct in origin and meaning from 
‘betray,’ is to reveal, disclose. Cf. Adams, HVorks, 
ii, 238 ‘Well may he be hurt... and die, that 
will not bewray his disease, lest he betray his 
credit.’ Pr 29% She heareth cursing, and bewray- 
eth it not’ (RV ‘he heareth the adjuration and 
uttereth nothing,’ 1122 ‘shew,’ ‘tell’); 27!8 (xp 
‘proclaim,’ so RVm, but RV ‘encountereth’ from 
an Slight upon’); Is 168 ‘hide the outcasts ;_b. 
not him that wandereth’? (aSy ‘uncover,’ ‘reveal? ; 
Amer. RV ‘betray. Sir 277 ‘if thou b* his 
secrets’ (dmroxadvmrw ; 80 2771); Mt 26%‘ thy speech 
beth thee’ (dnAdv oe moet, ‘makes thee manifest’). 
Bewrayer, only 2 Mac 4} ‘a b. of the money, and 
of his country’ (évdelxrns, ‘one who reveals,’ RV 
‘who had given information of the money, and 
had betrayed his country ’). J. HASTINGS, 


BEYOND.-—1. This is in AV the occasional 
rendering of Heb. x3ya berbher, which, when 
attached to 7a ‘the Jordan’ (as it always is, except 
Je I18, 1S 381, Jer 257") assumes considerable criti- 
eal importance. In AV j7 19 13y2 is tr’ ‘ beyond 
Jordan’ in Gn 50! 4) Dt 32 25, Jos 9! 138, Jp 57; 
‘on this side J.’ Dt 15 38 44h 46 47) Jos 134-18 91 127 297, 
‘on the other side J.? Dt 11°, Jos 2! 77 19! 22% 242 
8.14.15) Jor 108, 1S 317; and ‘on the side of J.’ Jos 5. 
RV gives ‘beyond J.’ in every place. Again a3¢0 
is used with prva, Nu 22! 32l 1% $4 3419 354) Jos 13 
148 178 18? 227, Jy 73 and the simple aay Dt 4% 
(AV ‘on this side’), Jos 1377 (AV ‘on the other 
side’), Now itis true that the phrase may equally 
well be tr. ‘across J.’; itis also true that it is used 
of either side of the Jordan (ef. Dt 38 east, with 
3°0- 2 qvest) 3 it even seems that ‘beyond Jordan’ 
may be used of that side of the Jordan on which 
the writer himself stnuds (Jos 6! 9! 127); but the 
critical importance of the phrase lies in this, that 
wherever the author of Deut. speaks in his own 
person (as Dt 1:5 44! @ 4 4) it refers to the country 
east of Jordan ; wherever Moses is introduced as 
the speaker (as Dt 3%: % 11%) it refers to the west.* 
Krom which the conclusion is drawn that the 
author (at least of Deut.) must have lived after 
Moses’ day, from whom he is careful to distinguish 
himself. 

Lirerature.—Green, Iligher Criticism of the Pent. p. 60; 
Douglas, Why 7 still believe that Moses wrote Deut. p. 80, and 


Lex Mosaica, p. 95; Perowne, Contemp, Rev, Jan. 1888, p. 143 f.; 
Driver, Deut. p. xliif.; Harper, Deut. p. 4f. 


2. To go beyond=to circumvent, 1 Th 4° ‘that 
no man go b. and defraud his brother’ (d7vepBalva, 
RV ‘ transgress,’ RVm ‘ overreach ’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

BEZAANANNIM (Jos 19% RVm).—ZAANANNIM. 


BEZAI (‘y3).—1. One of those who sealed the 
covenant (Neh 10'8). 2. The eponym of a family 


*The only exception is Dt 38, where, although in a passage 
attributed to Moses, ‘beyond Jordan’ means the land of Moab; 
but ‘the long archwological note’ in which the phrase occurs 
is held to be a commont of the writer's or of some editor, not 
original to Moses. Seo Harper, Deut. p. 6. 


that returned with Zerub. (Ezr 2”, Neh 7)= 
Bassai of 1 Hs 538, 


BEZALEL (bxbya, Becedepd, Beseleel, AV Bezalcel). 
—1. The clief architect of the tabernacle. The 
name occurs only in the narrative of the Priests’ 
Code and in the Bk of Chron. (1 Ch 2%, 2 Ch 
1°), It probably signifies ‘in the shadow (i.e. 
under the protection) of El’* In both the sources 
named, B. is given as ‘the son of Uri, the son of 
Hur, of the tribe of Judah.’ The various links in 
the genealogical chain will be found in L Ch 2!* 1% 
20.00" There is no ground for identifying the grand- 
father of B. with ur, the companion of Moses 
(x 17). According to P’s representation, B. was 
expressly called (cv2 ‘ANI) by J” (Ex 31%) to super- 
intend the erection of the ‘tent of meeting,’ and 
endowed with the special gifts required for the 
proper execntion of his task (vv.35), He was also 
charyved with the construction of the furniture for 
court and tabernacle, as well as with the prepara- 
tion of the priestly garments, and of the necessary 
oil and incense. Vat while B. is represented as, in 
the main, merely carrying out the Divine in. 
structions, he is also said to be endowed with 
originality of invention as regards details (Ex 3134 
35*4), Among the gifts thus bestowed upon him, not 
the least was the gift of teaching the arts of which 
he was himself a master, to his subordinates (Ex 
35*4), the chief of whom was Abholiab (Ex 318 35% 
etc.). See TABERNACLE. 2. B, occurs in Ezr 10% 
as one of the eight sons of Pahath-moab that had 
married foreign wives in the days of Evra. 

A. R.S. KENNEDY. 

BEZEK (713).—T'wo places so called are perhaps 
to be distinguished in OT. 1. Jp WV. place 
attacked by Judah after Joshua's death, probably 
Beckah, a ruin W. of Jerusalem, in the lower hills. 
SWP vol, iii. sheet xvii. 2. 1S 118 where Saul 
guthered Israel before advancing on Jabesh-gilead. 
The most likely site in this connexion is the ruin 
Lbzik, N.E. of Shechem, opposite Jabesh. ‘This site 
was known in the 4th cent. A.D. (Cnomasticon, s.v. 
Bezec), but identified with No. 1. It was 17 Rom. 
miles from Shechem, on the road to Scythopolis 
(Beisfin), which is correct. (See Moore on Je 14) 

C. It. CONDER, 

BEZER (7y3 ‘ fortress ’).—A descendant of Asher 

(1 Ch 7%). 


BEZER (733, Bécop).—A city belonving to Reuben, 
situated ‘in the wilderness, on the me,’ or flat 
table-land, EK. of Jordan (Dt 4%, Jos 2u%), a city of 
refuge (d/.cc.), allotted, according to P, to the 
Meruarites (Jos 21°°, whence 1 Ch 678), It is 
mentioned also by Mesha' (Moab. Stone, 1. 27), 
as being in ruins in his day, and as having been 
rebuilt by him, after his revolt from Alib, and ex- 
pulsion of the Israelites from the territory N. of the 
Arnon (which, though assigned formally to Reuben, 
was oceupied by the Moabites; see MOAB). From 
its being described as being in the ‘ wilderness’ (cf. 
Dt 23)~-z.e. m the preat rolling plains of grass or 
scrub stretching out on the E. of Moab (Tristram, 
Moab, pp. 148, 169)—it may be inferred that it was 
situated towards the E. border of the Moabite 
table-land. The site has not yet been recovered. 
Euseb. (Onom. 232) identifies it wrongly with 
Bogrpa, in Bashan, the capital of the later province 
of ‘Arabia’ (G. A. Smith, Geogr. 624). Kusr 
Bshér, which has been suggested, about 15 mil 
S.E. of Dhiban (see the map in PEFS¢ 1895, p. 
204), is too far to the S., being on the S. side of 
the Arnon, and consequently not in the territory 
of Reuben at all (Jos 13'*): the name, moreover, 

* Cf. Sil-Bél, a king of Gaza in the time of Sennacherib and 


his successors, see COZ’ under Jos 112%; also Ina-silli- Bel, 
Ges, Lex.12), 
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does not correspond phonetically as it ought to do. 
Bezer is not mmprobably identical with Bograh 
(LXX Bovdp), one of the cities in the possession of 
Moab, mentioned by Jer (48%), a also, it is 
implied (v.7'), situated on the ‘ table-land.’ 
S. R. DRIVER. 
BEZETH (Bnf¢0), 1 Mac 7,.—A place apparently 
near Jerus. Jos. calls it Bethzetho (An¢. Xu. x. 2), 
and mentions it as a village. The situation is 
doubtful. It may be a corruption for Berzetho. 
C. R. CONDER. 
BIBLE.— 


a. Internal Relations of the Bible. 
I, Names, 
Il, Original Languages. 
III. Division and Arrangement. 
IV. Canon. 
i. OT Canon and Criticism. 
fi. NT Canon, 
Vv. Text. 
VI, Versions, 
B. External Relations of the Bible. 
[. The Literature of other Religions, 
II. The Bible in relation to this Litcrature. 
i, Revelation. 
ii, Inspiration. 


A word or two of exp ienavion may he desirable 
as to the purpose which the article ‘Bible’ in a 
Bible Dictionary is intended to fulfil, Its design 
is twofold, according as it has in view the internal 
or the external relations of the sacred volume. 
The whole Dictionary being intended to explain 
the form and illustrate the contents of the B., the 
special article should, as far as may be, afford the 
means of gathering the information thus supplied 
into the unity of a system, of exhibiting it in 
topical rather than alphabetical order, so that the 
uscfuluess of a systematic work may be, to some 
extent, combined with the convenience of the 
lexical arrangement. In particular, the article 
shonld give, in an Aner and ordered form, an 
account of the various parts of which the Bible 
consists, and the various forms in which it has 
appeared, including such subjects as Canon, ‘Text, 
and Versions, referring to the special articles so 
entitled for details. In this way it will be of use 
to those who desire no more than an outline or 
summary of these subjects, or who wish to under- 
stand their mutual relations. It should include, of 
course, the particulars respecting the B. as a 
whole, such as its names and arrangement. 
Having thus, in the first part, surveyed its in- 
ternal relations, the ariel should proceed in 
the second part to consider the B. as one of 
the sacred literatures of the world, its claims to 
uniqueness and authority, its reception in the 
Chisstian Church, and the position accorded to it 
there. Into the two divisions thus indicated, the 
present article will fall. 


A. INTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


1. NAmrES.—The word ‘Bible’ is derived from 
the Greck. Ancient books were written upon the 
Byblus or Vapyrus reed, and from this eustom 
naturally came the Gr. name BiSdos (Mt 11), in the 
diminutive form S:8Xov ar 4") for a book. <As 
the recognised tecords of Divine Revelation, the 
writings which made up their sacred volume 
became known to the Greek Christians as ré 
BiBrla, ‘the books’ par excellence. This ex- 
pression is said to ills for the first time in this 
connexion in the 2nd Epistle (142) falsely attributed 
to Clement of Rome, and written probably towards 
the middle of the 2nd cent.; but the word 
afterwards becanie very common, though generally 
qualified by an adjective such as ‘holy,’ ‘divine,’ 
‘canonical.’ In its Latin form, however, by a 
mistinderstanding in which there is not a little 
significance, the nenter plural ‘hiblia’ (gen. 


bibliorum) came to be regarded and treated as a 
fem. sing. (gen. bible), the transition being no 
doubt assisted by the growing conception of the B. 
as the one utterance of God rather than as the 
multiplicity of voices speaking for Him. As a 
singular name, accordingly, it has been adopted 
into the language of the Western Church, and is 
employed in the tongues of modern Europe. 

nother name, ‘Bibliotheca,’ appears to have 
been commonly used for the B. throughout the 
Middle Ages, as evidenced by the paronomasia— 
‘ Habeo bibliothecam in mea bibliotheea’-——which 
was then current. It appears with this meaning 
in old English, and was technically employed by 
medieval writers to designate a complete MS of 
OT and NT. When originally ea by certain 
of the Lat. Fathers, such as Jerome, the adjective 
‘Divina’ had been pretixed to ‘ Bibliotheca,’ but 
this was ere long dispensed with, and, as in the 
case of ‘the Books,’ the Scriptures became pre- 
eminently ‘the Library.’ This change of the 
point of view from plurality to unity is, as we 
shall see afterwards, precisely that which modern 
thonght and investigation find it necessary to 
some extent to reverse. But it is interesting to 
observe the process thus embodying itself in 
lancuage. 

The names employed in OT and in the Apoer. 
for the Jewish Scriptures are such as ‘the books’ 
(Dn 9*), ‘the holy books’ (1 Mae 12°), ‘the book of 
the law’ (1 Mac 1% 3%), ‘the book of the testa- 
ment’ (lL Mac 157), In the NT the usual term is al 
ypagpal, ‘tlhe Scriptures’ (Lat. seritura), that is, 
the sacred writings (Mt 21# 22%, Lk 2483, Jn 5, 
Ac 18"), It is to be noted, that while the 
Jewish Scriptures as a whole are thus designated, 7 
ypagy, in the singular, is always used for a special 
passa (Lk 47!, Jn 20°, Ja 28), and not as with us, 
xy whom Scripture is employed perhaps even more 
frequently in the collective than in the special 
sense. ecasionally for the simple al ypadal we 
find ypagdal daylac (Ro 17) or ra lepd ypdupara (2 Ti 
3), Another variant is when the leading (Jewish) 
divisions of OT are indicated, as ‘the law, the 
prophets and the psalms’ (Lk 24), ‘the law and 
the prophets’ (Ac 28%), ‘the law’ (Jn 1284), The 
same practice is also common in rabbinical writ- 
ings, though sometimes, instead of the divisions, 
the number of the books is given, and the O'l' is 
known as ‘The Twenty-four’; sometimes, again, 
the simple term ‘The Reading’ is employed, 
which, in contrast with al ypag¢al, reminds us of 
the use of the Scriptures in the services of the 
synagogue. By the early Christians the most 
common designation for the whole B. was ‘The 
Scriptures,’ accompanied as a rule by some such 
aljective as in the case of Biblia, 

‘he term ‘Testament,’ in the expression ‘ Old 
and New Testaments,’ applied to the two great 
divisions of the B., has an interesting history. 
There can be no doubt that it is due to an acci- 
dental mistranslation of d:a4f«y, which, originally 
meaning ‘arrangement’ or ‘disposition,’ came 
to signify a testament or will. But in the LXX 
the word was adopted as the tr. of the Heb. n 42 or 
‘covenant,’ and the ‘new covenant’ was in dne 
time expressed by the same term. St. Paul speaks 
of the Heb. Scriptures read in the synagogue as 
the ‘old covenant’ (2 Co 3% RV), and of the 
ministers of Christ as ‘ministers of a new covenant’ 
(2 Co 3°). Only in He 918 17 is it possible to main- 
tain that the sense of testamentary disposition is 
more probable than that of covenant. By the 
end of the 2nd _ cent., accordingly, we find 7 
madrach diadykn, the old covenant, and 4 xawh 
diabyxn, the new covenant, the established expres- 
sions for the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 
Origen, in the beginning of the 3rd cent., 
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mentions ‘ the divine Scriptures, the so-called Old 
and New Covenants’ (De Princip. iv. 1). 

In the Latin rendering of d:a874xn there was at 
first some hesitation between instrumentum and 
testamentum, both legal terms, the former de- 
noting any authoritative or official document; the 
latter, as already indicated, meaning ‘will’ or 
‘disposition’ (of property). IJnstraumentum is 
referred to by Tertullian as being used in Africa ; 
but the other, through the authority of the Vnig., 

assed into more general use. When in the Vule. 
Sera is translating directly from the Heb., he 
uses fedus or pactum for the Heb. bérith; but 
when, a8 in NT and in certain portions of 
OT, he is revising the Old Lat. Version, he 
ullows testamentum to remain. Thus, though in 
thought the Christian Church has never lost sight 
of the two great divisions of Scripture as the 
records of the two dispensations or covenants 
which God instituted for Lis people, the idea has 
been somewhat obscured by the titles appropriated 
to these groups of writings. 

IJ. ORIGINAL LANGUAGES.—The language of by 
far the preater part of OT is Hebrew. The name 
Hebrew ('23y) is applied to Abraham (Gn 14), either 
in respect of descent from an ancestor Weber (Gn 
107). 4 25), or more probably because he came (Jos 
24°) ‘from the other side of the flood,’ 1993 “3p. 
Hebrew is a branch of the great Semitic (so called 
from Shem, son of Noah) family of languages, and 
has its cognates in the Arabic, the Assyrian of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, the Aramaic, Phoenician, 
and Kthiopie tongues. Though traces of dialectic 
differences appear in the Scriptures themselves 
(compare the pronunciation of the word Shibboleth, 
Jg 12%), the comparative isolation of the Hebrews 
preserved their language more or less unaffected by 
foreign influences until after the Captivity, when 
other elements were introduced intuit. ‘The tLebrew 
(Aram.) dialect is referred to several times in 
NT (Jn 5? 1913 17. 20) Ag 214 99? 964), and even (Mt 
267) a provincial (Galilean) form of this. The 
exceptions to the general use of Hebrew in OT 
are Kar 48618 7-28) Jer 10", Dn 2472, These 
[aanees are written in an Aramaic dialect, which, 
1owever, differs from that in which the Targums 
were written, and also from Syriac. 

The language of N'T writers, on the other hand, 
is Greek, but in the form known as Hellenistic 
Greek, that is, the form which had come into 
use amony the Ilellenists or Jews of the Dis- 
persion. From the time when Alexander the 
Great (B.C. 356-323) founded a Jewish colony in 
Alexandria, this dialect had established itself at 
all centres where Jew and CGreck came into fre- 
quent contact. The OT had been translated into 
it, forming the version known as the Septuagint 
(LXX), and this ‘Hebrew thought in Greek 
clothing,’ as it has been termed, gave its tone and 
character to the Janguage in which the NT is also 
written. At the time of Christ, Greek was the 
prevailing Jangnage throughout the Roman Empire, 
the language of educated men, and no less that of 
commercial life. It has been ably argued that 
Greek was the common language of Palestine in 
the days of our Lord, and that the Gospel records 
therefore present us with His discourses in the 
very words in which they were spoken. But the 
general consensus of opinion is against this 
hypothesis, and indeed there is reason to belicve 
that the greater part, at least, of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, may have had an Aramaic original. The 
Greek of NT is the ‘common dialect,’ which 
had been formed out of Attic Greek by the intro- 
duction of provincialisms and the various modifi- 
cations necessary to enable it to serve many 

urposes throughout a vast region. As it appears 
in our sacred writings it is largely influenced, as 
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already indicated, by the LXX, and adapted for 
the communication of the religious ideas due to 
the special character of Christianity. 

IL. Division AND ARRANGEMENT.—The great 
division of the B., as already mentioned, is inte 
the Books of the OT and those of the NT. T'he 
former consists, in the Eng. B., of 39 books, but in 
the Heb. B. of 24 only—1 and 2 S, 1 and 2 K, l and 
2 Ch, Ezr and Neh, and the 12 Minor Prophets 
being respectively counted as one book. The 
number, according to the account of Josephus, was 
in his time still further reduced by eee the 
Book of Ruth to Judges, and that of Lamentations 
to Jeremiah, This reckoning probably originated 
in a desire to bring the number of hooks, pussibl 
as part of a general mnemonic scheme, into accord. 
ance with the number of letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet. It was in use, according to the testimony 
of Origen, as late as the middle of the 3rd cent. 
Another enumeration is that of Epiphanius, who, 
by resolving Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles ayain 
into two books each, made of the twenty-four, 
twenty-seven books. <A point of greater interest 
and importance is the grouping of these books. 
In the Heb. B. they fall into three main 
divisions :—]. ‘Tle Law, or Torah (tn); 2. The 
Prophets, or Nebiim (o'x'33) ; 3. The Holy Writings, 
or Kethubim (o'3:9, dydypada). The Torah in. 
cludes the five books (Pentateuch) associated with 
the name of Moses. The Nebiim are divided into 
the ‘ former propels or historical books, and the 
‘latter prophets,’ or prophetical writings in the 
atricter sense. The Kethubim include (a) the 
Poetical books—Ps, Pr, Job; (4) the five Megilloth 
or Rolls—Ca, Ru, La, Ee, Est 3 (c) other books, Dn, 
Ezr, Neh, land2 Ch. Within these divisions the 
order of the books sometimes varied, and other 
divisions of great antiquity are extant ; but the one 
given is of special importance, as will be seen when 
we touch upon the history of the Canon. In LXX 
(A.) the arrangement is mainly determined by a 
consideration of the contents of the books: first 
come the Ilistorical, then the Prophetic, and 
lastly the Poetical books, Irom the LXX this 
urangement passed into the Vuly. and other 
versions, 

The following has heen given (Cambridge Companion, p. 7) a8 
a useful classification of the OT books according to subject- 
matter, A. Historical: (1) Pentateuch and Joshua, the origin 
of the people, the foundation of the Israclite constitution, and 
the scttlement in Palestine ; (2) Jg, 8, K, the history o% the 
people to the downfall of the monarchy ; (3) Ezr, Neh, personal 
inemoirs of the Captivity and the Return; (4) Ru, Est, Ch, 
special incidents in, and aspects of, the history. 13. Prophetical: 
Is, Jer, Ezk, Min. Proph. (except Jon). ©. Poetical: (1) Ps and 
Ta (lyrical); (2) Canticles (idyllic) D. Didactic: (1) Job 
(dramatic); (2) Jon (allegorical). KE. Saptential: (1) Pr 
(gnomic); (2) Ec (speculative) F. Apocalyptic: Dn, and part 
of Ezk (40-48) and Zec (1-68), 

The NT presents no serious difficulty in regard 
to the arrangement of its books. ‘These, 27 in 
number, fall naturally into the following groups. 
1. The Gospels. 2. The Acts of the Apostles. 3. 
The Epistles of St. Panl, among which the Epistle 
to the Hebrews may for this purpose be included. 
4, The General Epistles. 5. The Book of Reve- 
lation, This distribution, which has passed from 
the Vulg. into general acceptance by the Christian 
Church, is commended by its conformity with the 
order of contents of the several books. First, the 
Life of Christ ; then the Activity of His Apostles, 
and the foundation of the Church of Christ; then 
the correspondence of those engaged in this work ; 
and lastly, the sole monument of the apocalyptic 
spirit and its activity within the Church. The 
arrangement found m the MSS presents some 
interesting and suggestive variations, and has been 
held to point to an early division into four groups 
—the Gospels, the Acts and Catholic Epistles, the 
Pauline Epistles, and the Apocalypse. Usually 
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the Catholic Epistles duccere those of St. Paul, and 
among the latter the Kpistle to the Hebrews is often 
found coming before the Pastoral Epistles. The 
order of the Gospels also varies ; probably from a 
feeling that those written by apostles should have 
recedence of those by ‘apostolic men,’ they are 
pee carly arranged (e.g. in Codex Beziv), Mt, Jn, 
Lk, Mk. For the purpose of following the develop- 
ment of thought and doctrine in the N'I, it is 
desirable to keep in view not only the arrangement 
determined by contents, but oe the 
chronological order in which its books append: 
The following is such an approximate order: the 
great Epistles of St. Paul to the Thess, Cor, Gal, 
and Rom; the Ep. of St. James; Ph, ep Col, 
Philem; 1 P, the Synoptic Gospels, Ac, the 
Pastoral Epistles, Jude, Rev, He—all prior to the 
destruction of Jerus. by ‘Titus, A.D. 70. 2 P and 
the Gospel and three Epistles of St. John come 
after the destruction of Jerus., the last towards 
the end of the Ist cent. 


Minor divisions of the sacred text, which are for the most 
part, also modern divisions, have been made for two distinct 
purposes—(1) (o adapt it for use in the TN services, whether 
of the Synagoyne or of the Church; and (2) for convenience of 
reference, Upon the elementary expedient of separating words 
and sentences by short spaces to promote facility in reading, or 
upon that of indicating the members of a posted) composition, 
either by an interval between them or by writing them on 
different lines, it is not necessary to dwell. It is only remark- 
able how long the inconvenient seriptio continua maintained 
itself, especially in (he MSS of the Greek text. To the first of 
the two classes of clivisions mentioned belong the Parshioth and 
Haphtaroth of the Hebrew Scriptures, The former (nvynp, 
sing. AYI5 Purashah) are sections mainly of the Pentateuch, 
though extended in principle to other parts of the OT. They 
are distinguished as Smaller and Larger Parshioth, and the 
sinaller are again divided into closed and open, Of the snraller 
there are 669 (370 Clased and 290 open) in the Pentateuch ; of the 
larger 64, the latter being commonly called Sabbath Parshioth, 
one heing appointed to be read on each Sabbath of tho year. 
In certain vears, according to the Jewish reckoning, there 
were 64 Sabbaths; when there were lex than that num. 
ber, two Parshioth were read an one Sabbath. The open 
Parashah (indicated by 5, for Amn), generally introducing 
a subject of greater importance, was begun on a new 
line; the closed (indicated by 0, for 23ND) might begin 
in the middte of a line. The Haphtaroth were selected 
sections frain the prophetical writings, read in connexion 
with the appointed sections of the Law, and usually stand- 
ing in some correspondence with the latter. They were 
analogous to the Perivopy of later ecclesiastical usage. Tt was 
connnon to refer to these Tehrew sections by words denating 
the abet —as the Parashah Balaam, red hevfer, ete., compare 
Mk 12° tws vy Barov, in the Bush; Ro 114 ‘Wasa, in I ‘jah 
(RVin),—or sometimes hy the words beginning the section, 
Divisions more nearly corresponding to our present verses are 
referred to in the Talmud as Pesnkiin (0°10), and perhaps 
were early denoted by the Soph-pasuk (!) now used at the end 
of verses in our Hebrew Bibles. There is some doubt as to how 
far Jerome's capilula and versus correspond to the Parshioth 
and Pegukim of the Jews. Sometimes his versus seem to indi- 
cate whole verses, sometimes only the ersyos or Members of & 
verse in the poctical books. 

Turning to MSS of the NT, there is found even so early as the 
Codex Vaticanus (4th cent.) a marginal indication of sections 
divided according to the sense, and apparently constructed for 

urposes of reference. Tt bears traces of having been copied 
rom a yet more ancient document. A division of the Gospels 
into larger chapters (xsgaAase nutjora) is ascribed to Tatian, the 
disciple of Justin Martyr. These are also known as tirAo from 
the summary of the contents of the section commonly appended 
to the numerut indicating it. In Latin the xigerase Were 
termed brevea and the summaries breviaria. The relations of 
the different narratives of the sume event contained in the 
Gospels must early have attracted attention, and to exhibit 
these was the design of the xsgaAase aminora, attributed to 
Ammonius of Alexandria, who lived in the 8rd cent. Upon 
these Eusobius of Cwsarea a century later founded his ten 
canons, by means of which it is possible to ascertain whether a 
passage occurs In one Gospel alone or in any comhination of two 
ormore. In the &th cent. Euthatius, a deacon of Alexandria, 

ublished first St. Paul’s Epistles and then the Acts and Catholle 

pistles, divided into xsgerAce similar to the sirae of the 
Gospels ; and Andreas, Archbishop of the Cappadocian Casarea, 
completed the work so far by dividing the Apocalypse into 
twenty-four paragraphs (Acy0.), of which each was Bintulivided 
into three xigerce. (But sce Robinson, Huthaliana, 1895). 

The modern division of the whole Rible into chapters has 
usually been attributed to Hugucs de St. Cher (Hugo de 
Sancto Caro), Provincial of the Dominicans in France after- 
wards Oardina] in Spain (died a.p. 1263), but recent investi- 
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gations ascribe it with greater heared panes to Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, died 1227 (see Gregory, Proleyomena 
to Tischendorf’s NT, ed. vili. p. 164; Konig, Binteit. in das 
Alte Test. p. 464). Enyaged about 1248 in preparing & con- 
cordance, or index of declinable words, Hugo, adopting Lang- 
ton’s division into chapters, subdivided them by placing the 
letters A-G in the margin at equal distances from cach other. 
The chapters were soon introduced into the Latin Vulgate, and 
thence into Greek MSS and printed editions cireulating in the 
West. Scrivener (/ufrod. to the Crit.of N7) gives several instances 
of inappropriate division due to this arrangement, the sense 
being materially interrupted. The indication of minor divisions 
by marginal letters was soon found inadequate and inconvenicnt, 
and Robert Stephens in his Greek Testament of 1651 introduced 
the system of verse divisions which is still in use. Already 
about 1437 Rabbi Nathan had employed a similar system, along 
with Hugo's division into chapters, for the OT, m connexion with 
a concordance of the Hebrew Bible. This Stepleng used as his 
model, but the work was executed hurriedly, inter equitandium 
(‘while resting at the inns on the road,’ interprets Scrivener), on 
a journey between Paris and Lyons, according to the infornin- 
tion supplied hy his son, Henry Stephens, in 1576. ty 
verse-divisions were adopted in the Geneva English Bible of 
1560, and subsequently in the AV of 1611, As they are found in 
practice to break up the sense of the text, the KV has printed 
the text in paragraphs, indicating chapter and verse in the 
margin only. The first printed edition of the Heb, Bible with 
chapters is that of Bombherg, 1626; the first with the verses 
numbered is that of Athias, 1661, 

IV. CANoN.—The word ‘Canon’ means ‘pattern, 
rule’; probably in the first instance it denoted a 
measuring line. It does not appear to have had 
any religious application in pre-Christian times. 
Its use by the Christian Church for the ‘rule of 
faith and life’ was possibly suggested by such 
passages in the NT as Gal 61% Ph 3!% Since the 
time of Origen it has been applied to the Holy 
Scriptures of OT and NT as being the recognised 
authority and conrt of appeal in regard to 
Christian faith and practice. It was the content, 
however, not the range of the Scriptures, which 
was thus designated. The application of the term 
involves Church recognition, that the Scriptures 
are separated from all other literature in virtue 
of the authority thus ascribed to them. Thus 
Rufinus translates the xavovixds of Origen by regu. 
laris or publicus, opposing the books of which the 
adjective is used to the Apocr. and Libri Eeclesi- 
aster. Athanasins was among the first to apply 
it to the writings which contained the regulative 
content. Some have thought that the word Canon 
was used for the list of hooks appointed to be read 
in churches ; but this aCe inconsistent with the 
fact that the Libri Eeclesiastict were also used for 
this purpose. Nor does the suggestion that it was 
the practice of the Alexandrian prammarians to 
auply the term ‘canonical, in’ the sense of 
‘classical,’ to certain Greek authors, appear to 
have an ascertained bearing upon the Christian 
usage, 

1, OT Canon,.—The formation of the Canon of 
O'T is a subject involved in much obscurity. That 
the process was a long and gradual one lies in the 
nature of the case, but the trustworthy indications 
are few, and the way is thus opened for those 
efforts of criticism, working upon the contents of 
the sacred books, which have in recent years 
assumed such remarkable proportions. There can 
be no doubt that the large collection was formed 
by the aggregation of smaller ones, to which 
some have traced allusions in such OT passages 
as Dt 17)8 31% 3, 1 § 104, Pr 25', and perhaps 
Zec 7", though the last may refer to the oral 
rather than the written law. There are also 
references to the earlier prophets in the pages of 
the later. The grouping of the books in the Leb. 
Bible, which has been already adverted to, may 
further be taken as at least a rough indication of 
the growth of the Canon. In both the Heb. and 
LXX arrangement of the books the first place is 
occupied by the Pent., and this notwithstanding 
the great variations in the order of the later books. 
Here, therefore, we may fairly conclude that we 
have the starting-point of the process. This was 
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the literature recognised as sacred when Ezra read 
the Torah in the hearing of the whole people 
(Neh 8). To this would ere long be ated such 
records of Israel’s history and such portions of the 
writings of Israel’s prophets as survived, forming 
the second of the great divisions. Then, finally, 
the miscellaneous collection known as the Hagio- 
grapha would be formed for the preservation of 
those works which were deemed worthy of being 
placed beside the Law and the Prophets. As 
to the occasions of these steps being taken, and 
in connexion with the whole subject, there are 
traditions, soine of which were accepted in Christian 
times, but which are in general to be regarded 
with suspicion, even where they cannot be shown 
to be absolutely untrustworthy. Thus the second 
staye mentioned above is in 2 Muc 2!8 ascribed to 
Nehemiah, who is said to have ‘founded a library’ 
and ‘ gathered together the acts of the Kings and 
the Prophets, and the writings of David and the 
epistles of the Kings concerning the holy gifts.’ 
he succeeding verse, 2'4, mentions an effort of 
Judas Maccabieus to recover the documents which 
had ‘fallen out’ during the great war of independ- 
ence, and it may have been on this occasion that 
the bulk of the Hagiographa was brought together. 
A more famous tradition is that of the Great 
Synagogue, which, beginning its work under the 
presidency of Ezra, still existed in the time of 
Simon the Just. To this body the formation of 
at least the first two divisions of the Canon was 
ascribed, These two had at any rate obtained 
general recognition, while the third was at least 
in course of construction when, probably in the 
beginning of the 2nd cent. b.c,, the Prologue to 
Keclesiasticus speaks of ‘the Law itself, the Pro- 
phets and the rest of the Books.’ ‘he reference in 
Josephus to the 22 Books is in terms which indicate 
that the Canon had already been for some time 
completed, and his Canon was evidently identical 
with ours. Though it is true that certain books, 
as Ec and Ca, were still disputed by the Jews them- 
selves as late as A.D. 90, it may be held that, so 
far as historical indication goes, the OT Canon 
was practically completed a century before Christ. 
It was Sarat the uniform tradition of the Jews 
that prophetic inspiration had ceased with Malachi, 
and it is worthy of remark that the very myths 
with which they ultimately surrounded the forma- 
tion and close of the Canon could have arisen only 
in the course of a considerable period of time. 
Before glancing at the way in which this problem 
has in modern times been attacked from another 
side, it may be well to refer to the so-called Alex- 
andrian Canon and OT Apocrypha. The LXX 
(see below) was made up eerily of translations from 
the Llebrew, partly of productions in the Grevk 
Jangnage of Jater Jewish literature. The con- 
clusion that there was a recognised Alex. Canon 
distinct from that of Pal. has found much favour 
with Rom. Cath. critics, asit seemed to give anutho- 
rity to the Apocrypha. These books were exten- 
sively used by the Church Fathers, and Jerome 
himself included Judith among the Hagiographa. 
But it is more probable that there was no intention 
to erect a separate standard of Canonicity, and that 
the additional books were admitted partly owing 
to the Canon of Palestine not having yet been 
definitely or authoritatively fixed, Bart owing to 
a certain breadth of practical view. It is to be 
noted that the grandfather of Jesus Sirach indicates 
no knowledge of any other than the Heb. Canon, 
and that Philo, though he took a wide view of 
Inspiration, is said, like NT itself, never to cite the 
apocryphal books. ‘The books so named vary 
greatly both as to their contents and value. 1 and 
2 Mac are histories—the former highly, the latter 
wuch less, trustworthy ; others (1 Es, To. Jth, 3 and 
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4 Mac) are rather historical romances, Some (Wis, 


Sir) are collections of wise sayings or philosophical 
treatises; others are intended to supplement the 
canonical books, or to illustrate the acts and words 
of persons mentioned in the latter. It was by 
popular suffrage rather than formal acceptance that 
these books obtained their places in the Greek B., 
which, it must be remembered, was the b. of the 
apostolic age, and so formed part of the heritage 
of the Christian Church. 

The problem of modern criticism has been, not 
so much the formation and completion of the 
Canon as an authoritative collection, regarding 
which it has been able to add little to the meagre 
historical indications already noticed, as the rise of 
OT as a literature and its relation to the religious 
life and thought of Israel. Certain features of the 
sacred narratives—such as, double accounts of the 
same event, differences of expression and phrasc- 
ology, differences even of tone and modes of think- 
ing, and, in the VPent., references to events long 
after the time of Moses—-had been early noticed, 
and could scarcely fail to suggest that they had 
been compiled from still earlier documents, or had 
had notes and explanations inserted by later hands 
than those of the original authors or compilers. 
The serious analysis, esp. of the Pentateuchal 
writings, began when, in 1753, Astruc, a French 
physician, pointed out that the more remarkable 
of these lines of cleavage coincided with the re- 
erecting use of Elohim or J” as names of Goi. 

struc himself set the example, which was only 
too readily followed by succceding critics, of ex- 
cessive detail in his analysis, since he parcelled ont 
the Book of Genesis among no fewer than twelve 
different writers. The phenomena, however, to 
which he called attention, being beyond dispute, 
obviously needed explanation, and, when they were 
found pervading BEC books, and esp. the Book 
of Joshua, seemed to prove, not, ony that these 
writings were of composite character, but that they 
belonged to a later date than had previously been 
assigned to them. His successors assumed at first 
that the lohist, whose narrative begins with Gu VD, 
was the earlier; and his writing was known as thie 
basis or Grundschrift, the sections marked by the 
use of the name J” being held to have been inserted 
into this fundamental document as supplementary 
to it. A more careful investigation undertaken by 
Hupfeld, and published in 1853, showed not only 
that the Jahwistic portions belonged to a docu- 
ment which, originally independent, had been 
interwoven with the other, but that there were at 
least two Elohists whose respective work could be 
distinguished, while one of them stood in the closest 
relation with the Jahwist. Taking these two 
together, it may be stated as a fact now generally 
accepted, that there are three great divisions dis- 
cernible in the Pentateuch, or elements rather of 
which it consists—(1) The work of the Deutero- 
nomist belonging mainly to the fifth book; (2) that 
of an Elohistic writer,—to which the name of 
Priestly Code, Priestercodex, is commonly given, 
beginning, as already mentioned, with Gn LU; 
(3) the combined narrative of the Jahwist and a 
second Elohist. It is true that analysis, fol- 
lowing the lines of Astruc, has often gone much 
further, and that OT criticism has been brought 
into disrepnte in many quarters and laid itself 
open to counter-criticism, not only by this excess, 
but by the great divergence of view among the 
earlier critics, and the confidence, and even ar- 
rogance, with which they pronounced upon the 
smallest detail. But while the disagreements of 
critics show that their work is yet far from com- 
plete, and that there are probably many points as 
to which certainty is no longer attainable, the 
main results of their work cannot be ignored, and 
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are no more to he disposed of by a general appeal 
to inspiration than Hugh Miller’s question as to 
how the fossil shells came to be in the rocks was 
answered by the quarrymun’s explanation —* When 
(rod made the rocks, Lie made the shells in them.’ 
Thirty years ago the problem of the Pent., and 
with 1t that of the whole OT, took a new phase, 
when not only linguistic and literary considerations 
were brought to its solution, but also considera- 
tions derived from a closer exumination of Isracl’s 
history and of the progress of its religions thought 
und practice. ‘Phe whole question has been made 
to turn on the Aneenelonen relation of the Priestly 
Code (P) to the Jahwistic-Elohistic document (JI). 
formerly the author of P was regarded as the 
aldest writer, even by such critics as Hupfeld, 
fwald, and Knobel; now he is regarded as the 
latest, not only by Kuenen, Wellhausen, and 
Reuss, but even by Delitzsch and Driver, Critics, 
however, when maintaining the late date of 
& writing in its present form, often admit that 
carlier documentary or traditional elements may 
be embodied in it. It is indeed sixty years since 
the view which has recently commended itself to 
so many was broached by W. Vatke. Vatke was 
led to lis conclusions, however, mainly by @ priort 
considerations, and his book lay long neglected in 
consequence of the philosophical and technical 
form in which it was written, A similar theory 
was independently developed by Reuss of Strass- 
burg, and made publie by two of his pupils, H. Graf 
in a work mene in 1866, and Kayser in one pub- 
lished in i874. Kuenen followed up the same 
views in his prent work on the Jeligion of Israel 
(1869-70), while Wellhausen in his publications of 
1876 and 1878 carried them to the furthest point 
which they have yet reached.  [t is claimed as a 
special merit in Wellhansen’s work that it ‘excited 
interest in these questions outside the narrow 
circle of specialists by its skilful handling of the 
materials, and its almost perfect combination of 
wide historical considerations with the careful in- 
vestivation of details.’ Phe Grafian, or Graf- 
Wellhausen, Iypothesis was made known, or at 
least poralaiaadl in Britain through the writings 
of Robertson Smith. ‘The starting-point of the 
theory is found in a study ef the legislation con- 
tained in the Pent., and a cumparison of the 
religious history and practice of Israel with what 
might have been expected had the whole of this 
legislation been known and observed from the 
beginning. [t scemncd to Vatke impossible ‘that 
a whole nation shonld suddenly sink from a high 
stage of religious development to a lower one, as 
is asserted to have been so often the case in the 
times of the Judees and Kings.’ It is claimed 
that the only explanation of the religious life of 
Israel is that many of the laws were either un- 
known or non-existent. Again, when the three 
components of the Pent. were examined, each was 
found to contain a distinct legislation in a his- 
torical setting. Of these the simplest and probably 
the earhest was that known as the Book of the 
Covenant (Ex 20-23), while the most complex, and 
therefore prestunably the latest, was that of the 
Priestly Code. Between these eame Deuteronomy. 
Not without exception perhaps, but in a sufficiently 
striking manner, the course of the history was 
found to reflect, and to be best explained by this 
order of the laws. The spiritual tide which lifted 
the life of [sracl from stage to stage, leaving at 
each its memorial deposit of legislation, was due 
to the prophets, heey their impassioned appeals 
and denunciations of abuses, were the means of 
purifying the religion of their people, and raising 
it toa pomt of elevation, after reaching which it 
pe ta fell into that petrifaction which is not 
only decay, but death. ‘I'he Law is the product, 
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not the antecedent, of the prophetic activity ; to 
reverse the order is, in the words of Wellhausen, 
to begin with the roof instead of the foundation ; 
but if the legislations fall into the order above 
indicated, it almost necessarily follows that the 
narratives in which they are respectively embedded 
must be regarded as originating in the same order. 
To separate the law from the history was the 
defect of Graf, corrected by Kuenen and Well- 
hausen. But to accept law and narrative as 
emerging in the portions and order supposed, is 
to revolutionise the whole conception previously 
entertained of Israel’s history, and of its literary 
development. We conclude this brief account 
with the verdict pronounced Bah the theory by 
ainaster in this department, A. B. Davidson of 
Edinburgh—‘'The strength of the theory les in 
its correspondence with the practice, as we observe 
it in the historical books, and in the general out- 
line of the religions history which it draws. Its 
weakness lies in the incapacity which as yet it has 
shown to deal with many important details, and 
particularly in the assumption, absolutely necessary 
to its case, that the ancient historical books have 
been edited from a Deuterunomistic point of view.’ 

The follawing chronological scheme of OT literature, founded 
mainly upon Driver's Zntroduction, may be found useful -—* 

sth-11th cent. u.c. (period of Judyes), Song of Deborah, 
Blessing of Jacob, David's elery (28 1). 

1Oth-0th cent. B.c. Song of Solomon (?); sources incorporated 
in Judyes and Samuel; J and ¥. 

8th cent. Bc. Amos, 760-746; Hosea, 746 734; Zecharinh 
(chaps, 9-11, which, however, include also post-evilic elements, 
if they are not, as some hold, wholly post-ex.) ; Tsainh (760-70U), 
721 marking the end of the kingdoin of Israel; Micah, 

7th cent. 8.0. D3; Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel (sources earlier) ; 
Rath; Nahuin (664-607); Zephaniah (carlier years of Josiah, 
tie. 639-621); Jeremiah (called 626), 

6th cent. Habakkuk (G08-405); Jeremiah; 1 and 2 Kings 
(sources earlier); Lamentations; Obadiah (partly before aud 
purtly after 686, which marks the commencement of the Exile) ; 
Proverbs (partly before and partly after the Exile); Job; P; 
It Isutah and fragments; Ezekiel (taken captive 697. The last 
three fall during the Exile, say, 686-536); Haggai (620 seqq.); 
Zechariah (chaps, 1 8, 620 seqq.). : 

Stheent. Joel (after Captivity); Jonah ; Zee (12-14); Malachi 
(probably about 422). Memoirs of Ezra and Nehemiah (¢, 450- 
430) incorporated in our izr-Neh. 

4th cent. Ecclesiastes (not earlier than latter years of Persian 
rule, ending 332); Esther (carly years of Greek period, be- 
ginning 33%, or 83rd cent.); 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezr-Neh in 
present form (shortly after 382, long Aas ees to Ezra). 

2nd cent. Daniel. The Psaling prob. belong to most of these 
peas including even the Muccab, (168-165), but chiefly to the 
ater ones (ex, and post-ex.) 

iit, NY’ Canon.—The Jewish Scriptures became 
the B. of the early Christian Church. Round 
them in course of time gathered collections of 
Christian writings to which canonical authority 
was ultimately ascribed. But as in the case of 
O'Y the process was gradual, There was clearly 
no deliberate intention on the part of N'T writers 
to make Scripture. The Jewish reverence for OT 
which the apostles inherited would prevent any 
such thought arising. That NT should have been 
written at all by men who shared in such a tradi- 
tional feeling has been characterised by Westcott 
as a ‘moral miracle of overwhelming ent ye 
The writings were evidently called forth by the 
circumstances of the Church, and only as a second 
thought gathered together and invested with 
authority. In order of cout poor the Epistles 
naturally took precedence of the Gospels. The 
facts of the Gospel history formed the staple of 
the apostolic preaching, and, though in the earliest 
years communicated orally only, must lave tended 
to assume a fixed traditional form. So long as 
the apostles survived, and the Church had not 
extended beyond the reach of their personal in- 
struction, the necessity of committing this tra- 
dition to writing would be scarcely recognised. 
The conviction widely held during that first age, 


* Compare tho table given by Sanday, Inspiration, p. 436 ff.; and 
by Kautzsch, 47’, of whichatr. is given ia xpos. Times, vi. 617 ff. 
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that the end of the world was near, would also 
tend to discourage any eflort of this kind. With 
the extension of the Church, the rising doubts as 
to the impending catastrophe, and the removal of 
the apostles, the need for a permanent record 
would be felt and supplied. ‘hat small collee- 
tions of memorabilia, nutes of apostolic preaching, 
were wnade mid circulated we know on the testi- 
mony of St. Luke, whose ob ject is expressly declared 
to be the displacement of these by a more trust- 
worthy account (Lk 1"). Meanwhile the apostles 
had supplemented their personal activity by epis- 
tolary communications, and thus the inaterial for 
a new (Christian) Canon was accumulated. It 1s 
probable that all the books composing our NT 
were written by the end of the Ist cent. of our 
era. This, indeed, is generally acknowledged, except 
where, asin the case of Baur and the early ‘Tiibingen 
school, aspeculative reconstruction of early Church 
History necessitates the ascription of later dates 
to certain of the books. ‘The recognition, however, 
of N'T’ books by the Church as of apostolic anthor- 
ship and authority was a matter of much longer 
time. [t is not until the 4th cent. that all the 
books of the present Canon are found included in 
any list. The Didaché, or Leaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, an early treatise, the MS of which was 
discovered so recently as 1878, makes it clear that 
in the quarter whence it emanated in the end of 
the Ist or beginning of the 2nd cent. only a few of 
them were known, It was only to be expected, 
however, that certain books, or small collections 
of books, should be known and received within 
comparatively limited areas, from which they 
allt passed into the use of the Chureh at 
large. ‘Though there was no formal attempt to 
create a Canon, and for long no formal decree 
wuthorising it, a certain Christian wisdom and 
diseretion is seen at work in the acknowledgment 
of writings both individually and collectively. The 
criterion was from the first apostolirity, immediate, 
or all but inimediate, connexion with the apostles. 
Only those books were admitted which could be 
regarded as the most faithful records of the work 
of Christ and His apostles, and as the suitable 
foundation of Christian preaching. ‘The need 
which was so soon felt, of exhibiting the truths 
characteristic of Christianity in opposition to the 
puganising mysticisms of the gnostics and_the 
fanatical developments of Montanisin, hastened the 
process, by driving men to the study of the primi- 
tive records of the faith. For this purpose the oral 
teaching, which still continued, was insuflicient, 
as gnosticism itself appealed to the written records. 
These accordingly ceased to be regarded as mere 
private and occasional writings ; they became more 
than books which might be publicly read for 
edification ; they were the recognised arbiters in 
au great doctrinal contest; to them both sides 
appealed, and the foundations of NT were laid. 


The chief sources for the history of NT Canon {n the period of 
its fortnation are the Christian writers, esp. Chose who took part 
in the great controversies with heretics during the 2nd and 8rd 
centuries, the fragments of the heretical writings themselves, 
the ancient versions, and sundry lists of recognised books which 
have come down to us. Westcott (Canon of the NT) divides tho 
history of this period as follows :--I. a.p. 70-170, during which 
time, though the evidence adducible is fragmentary, it is of 
wide range, direct, uniform, and comprchensive; a margin atill 
remained of books whose authority was disputed or at least un- 
recognised, and the idea of a Oanon was implied rather than 
expressed. Its ‘formation’ may have been gradual, but it was 
certainly undisturbed. It was a growth and not a series of 
contests, IJ. a.p. 170-803, during which the available evidence 
iy largely augmented and the consciousness of a collection of 
sacred books becomes more distinct. Still its work is ‘to con- 
struct and not to define,’ the age ‘was an age of research and 
thought, but at the same time it wes an age of freedom.’ ‘Even 
controversy failed to create a spirit of historical inquiry,’ and 
thus the evidence gathered from writers of the 8rd cent. ‘ differs 
from that of earlier date in fulness rather than in kind.’ ITI. 
A.D. 803-897, during which the Canon formed the subject of 
deliberation and decree at great Councils of the Church, at 
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one of which, the third Council of Oarthage, held tn the year 
397, the books of N'T recognised ‘are exactly those which are 
generally received at present.’ 


Some of the chief points of this development 
ean alone be indiented here; further information 
will be found in the special article (NEW TEsTA- 
MENT CANON). Justin Martyr, the apolovist, 
about A.D. 150, records the fact that certain 
apostolic writings were read along with the 
prophets on the Lord’s Day in the churches both 
in city and country. Among these writings he 
especially refers to what he calls “The Memoirs 
of the Apostles,’ which almost withont donbt were 
the Canonical Gospels, He refers to the Apocalypse 
by naine, and evinces an acquaintance with several 
of St. Paul’s Epistles. The list known as the 
Muratorian Fragment, from Muratori, who pub- 
lished it at Milan in 1740, which probably repre- 
sents the view of the Roman Church towards the 
end of the 2nd cent., refers to the Gospels, to the 
Acts as the work of St. Luke, enumerates 13 Epp. 
of St. Paul, acknowledges St. Jude, 2 Epp. of St. 
John (probably the 2nd and 3rd), and the Apoe. 
The fragment is somewhat mutilated, and in this 
way the incompleteness of its reference to the 
Gospels, and its omission of 1 P and 1 Jn are 


possibly to be accounted for, It adds the Apoe. 
of St. Peter, though with an indication of doubt, 


and expressly excludes two [pistles which had 
been circulated under St. Paul’s naime—one to the 
Laodicwans, and the other to the Alexandrtans. 
The Peshitta or Syriac Version of N'T was the B. of 
the Syrian Christians of a period not Jater than 
the end of the 2nd cent. It included all the 
books of our Canon except 2 and 3 Jn, 2 P, Jude, 
and Rev. The old Lat. Version, also of the 2nd 
cent., omitted only He, Ja, and 2 PP. The heretic 
Marcion, about the middle of the same cent., com- 
posed a Canon of his own in accordance with his 
peenliar views, This cimbraced the greater part 
of the Pauline Epp. and a modification of St. 
Luke. Tatian’s Jictessaron, oy ‘Harmony of the 
Four Gospels,’ which, as has reeeitly been con- 
clusively proved, were the four Gospels of our 
Canon, not only testifies to the existence of these, 
but signalises by this treatment of them their 
peculiar position and authority, which was similarly 
emphasized a little later by the fanciful analogy 
by which Treniens sought to show that there 
could be only fowr Gospels. By A.D. 250 we 
have the ariledes of Trenwus as representing the 
churches in Gaul, Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen representing the Evyptian churches, and 
Tertullian representing the churches of North 
Africa, practically concurring in their testimony 
to the contents of that body of Seripture which, 
with increasing distinctness, was taking its place 
as the authoritative Canon. Doubt still affected 
only Ja, 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, and Rev, while Hebrews 
was in the churches of Rome and Africa not 
recognised as Pauline. TEusebius in his Eccles. 
History, composed about A.D, 325, gives valuable 
information and testimony as to the state of the 
question in his time. He distinguishes the books 
which claimed to be anthoritative as J/omo- 
logoumena, or universally acknowledged hooks : 
Antiulegomenn, or disputed books; and Notha, or 
spurious books. The Antilegomena included Ja, 
Jude, 2 P, 2 and 3 Jn, also Hebrews and Rev. 
Eusebius hazards the opinion that Hebrews may 
be a Greek tr. of a Heb. Pauline orizinal. St. 
Jerome, towards the close of the 4th cent., gives 
much the same account of the state of opinion in 
his time, while he himself accepts all the books of 
our present Canon. St. Augustine likewise accepts 
the Canon in its present form, and was present at 
that Council of Carthage (397) at which, as alread 

stated, ecclesiastical sanction was given to it. It 
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must be adinitted that this conclusion was reached 
rather on popular and consuctudinary than critical 
grounds, al it is no matter for surprise that the 
uestion of cunonicity was reopened at the Re- 
ormation, and again within the last half century. 
Nothing, however, has been proved which affects 
the claim of the large majority of N'l’ books, and 
those of chief interest and value, to be the record 
of the faith once delivered to the saints. ‘The 
wisdom with which, on the whole, the line has 
been drawn is only made more apparent on a con- 
sideration of those books, such as the Epp. of 
Clement, the Ep. of Barnabas, and the Shepherd 
of Hermas, which long maintained a position on 
the very borders of Seripture, and are given at the 
conclusion of NT in certain very ancient MSS. 
It only remains to mention the aves number of 


apocryphal Gospels, Acts, KM pistles, and Apocalypses 
(the Notha of Eusebius), of which sume, as the 


Gospel of Nieodemus, the Acts of Paul and Thekla, 
have long been known, while of others, as the 
Gospel and Apocalypse of St. Peter, fragiments 
have only recently (1886) been discovered. 

V. Text.—i. /febrew.- Until the invention of 
printing, in the 15th cent., the only mode of trans- 
mInitting ancient books was by the slow and labort- 
ous method of copying one MS from another. 
Hand copying, ike typography itself, is subject 
to Escial tendencies to errur. Since any nistake 
may be confined to a single MS, though almost 
certain to be continued in any copies made from 
it, it is obvious that the work of tracing out the 
original text by a comparison of MSS is a dillicult 
and delicate one. Tt forms the subject of a special 
study, called Textual Criticism, and demands no 
little ability, Tee and tact. For many 
centuries the rolls written for use in the synagogue 
have been prepared with serupulons care, and the 
texts which they represent have been preserved, it 
may be siid, free Hoh variation. This applies 
to the books of the Law, the Haphtaroth or lessons 
from the Prophets, and the Megilloth, the five 
books (Ca, Ru, La, Ee, Est) read on the preat 
festivals. It applies, however, only to the con- 
sonantal characters, since these rolls were written 
without points and accents, and does not apply to 
the period before the scribes of the Jewish tradi- 
tion took the rolls under their special care, nor so 
strictly to the MSS intended for private use, which 
had the vowel points together with the Massoretic 
notes and commentary. [tis said that the earliest 
Heb. MS of which the age is known dates from 
A.D. 916, but few are extant which have come 
down from an earlier period than the 12th cent., 
and these, as will readily be understood from what 
has been said, represent a single tradition, and are 
of no use for comparative purposes. ‘he work, 
first of the Talmudists between the Ist and 5th 
centuries, and then of the Massoretes from the 
Gth to the llth centuries, has fixed the Heb. text 
(hence called the Massoretic) to the utmost attain- 
able degree of exactness. But that prior to the 
labours of the scribes the Heb. Scriptures had been 
subject to the ordinary conditions of MS copying, 
is evident from the numerous and important varia- 
tions found in the Samaritan Pent. and the LXX. 
These agree together in many readings in regard 
to which both differ from the Hob. text, and they 
are comparatively independent witnesses—the one 
to the state of the text in possibly the 5th cent. 
B.C., the other to that in the 3rd. 

ii. Greek.—Many ancient MSS contain the LXX 
version of OT along with the text of NT. It 
seems, therefore, more convenient to divide MSS 
into Hebrew and Greek than into OT and NT 
Iwo facts in the carly history of NT Scriptures 
are worthy of note. ‘The one is the wholesale 
destruction of the sacred books during the perse- 


cution of Diocletian (A.D. 302), and the other that 
in A.D. 330 fifty large and carefully prepared copies 
of the Scriptures were made by order of the 
Emperor Constantine for the use of the churches 
of Constantinople. The former event is doubtless 
accountable for the fact that no MS exists which 
is older than the 4th cent. ‘For a thousand ycars 
subsequently the sacred text may be traced in a 
continuous and increasing stream of MSS. About 
100 of these are Uncials, written, that is, in capital 
letters—a mark of early date; the remainder, 
nuinbering nearly 2000, being Crrsives, that is, in 
the smaller running hand wlich was used from the 
9th cent. onwards. An interesting class of MSS 
are the Palimpsests, in which the sacred text has 
been more or Idss obliterated and some later work 
written over it. Short articles on the five leading 
uneials will be fonnd under their respective 
syiubols: viz. (1) the Codec Sinaiticus, known by 
the symbol 3s, (2) the Codex Vaticanus (B), (3) the 
Codec Alexandrinus (A), (4) the Codex Ephraems 
(C), and (5) the Codex Bes (1). 

VI. Virsions. -—— Renderings of the Seriptures 
from the original into other tongues are not only 
interesting in themselves as giving us the form in 
which the B, brought its message to the various 
peoples of the earth, but (esp. those of ancient 
times) are of very great value for determining 
what the original text itself was. ‘They tap, as it 
were, the stream of MS evidence at various points 
from which we have parallel and independent 
streams available for comparison with the parent 
stream and with each other. It is evident that, 
to derive the full benefit from this circumstance, a 
critieal text of the VSS must be prepared with the 
same care as of the original. Given this, and it is 
obvious how important the VSS becoine in deciding 
between rival MS readings, as also for purposes of 
interpretation. The weakness of this branch of 
textual criticism is the defective state of the text 
of even the most important versions, Along with 
the VSS proper are justly reckoned those refer 
ences in the writings of the early Iathers, which 
are in effect fragmentary MSS or VSS, according 
ag they are quotations or translations. 

Of OT the most important version is the Alex- 
andrian, known as the Septuagint (LAX), from 
the tradition that the portion of it embracing the 
Law was made by 72 scribes or scholars sent by 
the high priest from Jerus, to Alexandria at the 
request of Ptolemy Philadelphns (B.C. 285-247). 
This tradition, afterwards extended to the whole 
version, has not only been overlaid by many mythical 
elements, but originally rested upon a letter by one 
Aristeas, which is now adiitted to bea forgery. It 
is, moreover, contradicted by the differences in merit 
and value which distinguish the several books, as 
well as by the divergence in the methods of para- 

hrasing and interpretation employed. There can 
is no doubt that a succession of translators of 
varying capacity and skill were engaged upon this 
version, ‘The work was carried on probably during 
the 3rd and 2nd cents. B.c., the greater part being 
completed at the latest by B.c. 132, the date 
alinded to in the preface to the Greek rendering 
of the Book of Ecclesiasticus. There were other 
Greek VSS, such as those of Aquila, Theodotion, 
and Symmachus; but none of these was so 
widely influential or so extensively used as the 
LXX. Jt is of importance not only as an aid to 
the study of the Heb. OT, but as introductory to 
the Greek NT, the Jangnave of which is largely 
based upon it. From it sprang other VSS, such as 
the Itala or Old Latin Version, certain Syriac 
VSS, the Althiopic, Coptic, Sahidie, Armenian, 
Georgian, Gothic, and Sclavonic VSS, together 
with the Arabic VSS, which were not taken 
directly from the original. The Targums or in- 
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torpretations were rather paraphrases than trans- 
lations. The necessity for them arose from the 
substitution of Aramaic for Heb. as the ordinary 
language of the Jews after their return from the 
Exile. ‘lhe most parent is the Targ. of Onkelos 
on the Pent., which keeps more elosely to the 
original than the others, and is remarkable for 
eareful as well as skilful work. 

Of VSS which embrace both OT and NT, one 
of the earliest and most valuable is the Syriac 
Peshitta, the name meaning ‘simple’ or ‘ faithful.’ 
Its relation to one or two VSS of equal or greater 
antiquity is still sud gudice. It dates from the 
Ond cent. A.D. Its place in the history of the 
Canon has already been mentioned. ‘The Phil- 
oxenian or Monophysite Version is not an inde- 
pendent rendering, but a peculiar modification of 
the Peshitta. The Old Lat. Version (the Itala) 
prob. arose in N. Africa, was made (as already men- 
tioned) from the Greek of the LXX, and 1s only 
known from citations in patristic writers. It was 
in the course of revising the Old Latin that Jerome 
conceived the design of making a new translation 
of O'T direet from the Hebrew. ‘This work, begun in 
A.D. 390, ocenpied him fourteen years, und was for 
long most unfavourably received. It was uccused of 
being heretical, and even Augustine underrated it. 
It received ecclesiastical sanction tirst in Gaul; later 
it was recognised hy Gregory the Great, but 200 
years more clapsed before it became in the West 
the eenerally received and authoritative version, 
thenceforward known as the Vulgate or ‘popular’ 
version. The text of the Vulgate is in a very un- 
satisfactory condition, having been almost from the 
first corrupted owing to the existence and use along 
with it of the Old ‘Latin, and the not unnatural 
transference of readings from the one into the other. 

Of the multitude of modern VSS of the B. it is 
impossible here to speak. Our own English Bh. 
has a long and interesting history (see under art. 
VERSIONS). Most modern VSS differ from the 
ancient in the extent of the critical apparatus on 
Which they are based. ‘hey do not depend upon 
a single MS or a single version in another tongue. 
This is esp. the case with the most recent revisions, 
which, as for instance our own KV, attempt to 
present, both in regard to text and interpretation, 
the nearest possible approach to the language of 
the original writers of the Scriptures. 


B. THE EXTERNAL RELATIONS OF THE 
BIBLIE. 


Having now, so far as space permits, analysed 
the B., shown the parts of which it is made up, 
the forms in which it has appeared, their relations 
Lo each other, and their history up to the point at 
which this collection practically assumed its present 
form, we turn to its consideration as a whole, its 
character as a literature, and its relation to Chris- 
tianity and the Christian Chureh. The B. is the 
sacred book of Christianity. Round it—its origin, 
history, and contents -circle many of the most 
important problems twhich affect the nature and 
claims of the Christian faith. As Christianity is 
admittedly the highest and purest form of religion 
known to man, it nay be said that the religious 
destinies of the race depend upon the 5. He, cer- 
tainly, who would understand what Christianity 
is, must have a clear conception of what the B. is 
and teaches. 

I. [u1n LITERATURE OF OTHER RELIGIONS.—As, 
however, there are other religions besides Chris- 
tianity, there are other literatures which are 
vovanled as sacred and authoritative by the 
adherents of these religions. Some of them, 


indeed, claim to be the vehicles of Divine Revela- 
tion. It may be well, therefore, to consider what a 
sacred book is, and how it acquires this character, 


and to give a brief account of the chief sacred 
books of the world. It is one great characteristic 
of thom that they have in every case grown; they 
are collections, literatures, rather than books; not 
composed at once, or proveeding from one hand, 
but combining ay diverse elements, and pener- 
ally reflecting the history and developments of a 
religion through a considerable period of time. 
This is to a great extent true even of the Koran, 
which is more of the nature of a book than any 
of the others. With the exception again of the 
Koran, it 1s probable that large portions of their 
contents were hunded down by tradition before 
being committed to writing. Religion began in 
custom rather than in thought, and was embodied 
in ceremonies before these were explained by means 
of doctrines. However simple the primitive worshi 
might be, it naturally tended to assume fixed 
forms; the same words would be used in incanta- 
tion and prayer, and these would be accompanied 
by the same acts and observances. When rations 
custom became more complicated and more highly 
organised, the tradition was preserved first by 
means of a sacred caste or priesthood, and then 
by writing down the tradition itself. Hence the 
most ancient portion of such literatures usually 
consists of liturgical formulas and ritual texts, 
where the former give the words to be used and the 
latter Bie the directions for the accompanying 
acts. ‘The priestly class becoming naturally the 
learned class, and their writings remaining for a 
long time the only national literature, it was to be 
expected that many matters of interest would 
receive notice in that literature which could not 
be strictly and absolutely described ns_ religious. 
Thus mythological and historical particulars which 
were already ancient, and because of their antiquity 
were held in reverence, would be carefully set 
down. Laws first of ceremonial purification and 
Jater of inoral worthiness, the priestly wisdom in 
its exercise even abont civil matters, histories, 
especially of the heroes of the nation and of the 
faith, genealogical and other regiscers,—all, in fact, 
which was regarded by those who were identified 
with the religion as having permanent value became 
a part of the sacred book. ‘These features can be 
traced in OT itself, and are generally characteristic 
of what are known as the Bibles of mankind. The 
canonical position acquired by such writings is due 
to their acceptance by nations or religions com- 
munities as of decisive authority especally in 
matters affecting faith and worship, and is usually 
supported by ascribing to them a supernatural 
origin, or at least the anthority due to them as 
the work of the founders of the respective religions, 
or as belonging to the period of development when 
the influcnce of the founder was still fresh and his 
initiative uninipaired. 

For our present ea Hs it is only necessary to 
take account of the literary monuments of the 
chief ethnic religions. Fuller details may be found 
in such works as Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
Lehrbuch der Religionsyrschichte (of which the first 
volume has been translated); Ticle, Outlines of the 
History of Religion; Menzies, History of Leligzon; 
and in the literature as cited in these works. For 
a brief sketch of the religions themselves, see 
RELIGION. 

The sacred books of China bring us face to face 
with the practical paradox, that, while none have 
ever been more influential in moulding the life of 
a people, no eon or supernatural authority 
is claimed for them. ‘They are received with the 
reverence due to the sages from whom they pro- 
ceeded, and their guardians are not so much priests 
as scholars. The five chief books of Confucianism 
are termed King,—i.e. classical, canonical,—and 
are partly the original work of the master, partly 
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compilations and selections by him from pre-exist- 
ing leimtaee: with possibly, to some small extent, 
later additions. In character they range from 
extremely dry chronicles to the interpretation of 
magical formulas, rules of conduct, and sacred 
songs. ‘The Li-Ki contains laws for domestic and 
social life at once comprehensive and minute, and 
by them the life of the whole Chinese Empire has 
been moulded to the present day. Its fundainental 
lesson is the inculcation of reverence, and it is full 
of fincly conceived and inspiring thoughts. The 
four Shoo, or records of the philosophers, contain 
much that is of interest, particularly the Memora- 
bilia of Confueius himself and the writings of 
Mencius, one of the most powerful and practical 
of Chinese thinkers. The teaching of the latter as 
to human nature has been contpared with that of 
Bishop Butler, since it regards human nature in 
its ideal as a system or constitution in which the 
rightful ruler of the entire nature is the moral 
will, The Tao-ti-King is the sacred book of Taoisin, 
which divides with Confucianism and a form of 
Buddhism the religious homage of the Chinese 
wople, ‘The author of this ‘ Book of Doctrine and 
irtue’ was the philosophic mystic Lao-tsze, who 
was born about half a century before Confucius 
(B.C, 600). Lao-tsze traces the origin of things to 
an impersonal reason, and directs nien to seek the 
supremne good by way of contemplation and asceti- 
cism; at the same time many of his utterances 
are marked by great beauty and genuine moral 
insight. 
In India we meet with a twofold stream of 
literature,—thatof Brahmuanisin and thatof Buddh- 
ism,—the former being the main factor in the 
development of modern Tlinduism. ‘Che Brahmanic 
literature includes the Vedas proper, consisting of 
four books or collections of hymns, the Brah- 
manas, or ritualistic commentary upon these, and 
the Upanishads or speculative treatises containing 
the ene ee of the universe whigh the Vedic 
hymns seemed to imply. All these form part of 
the Veda, or knowledge par excellence, and belong 
to revelation or ‘S’ruti’ (hearing), ag having been 
communicated to Inspired men from a_ higher 
source, <A second order of bookd is similarly 
termed ‘Smriti’ (recollection or tradition), and 
includes the law books, the great Epic poems, and 
the Puranas or ancient legends. Of these various 
works the most important and interesting from 
our present point of view are the Rigveda, the 
Laws of Menu, and the Epics. The Riceveda is of 
the greatest antiquity, and reveals much of the 
life and manner of thinking and feeling of the 
earliest invaders of India from the north of whom 
anything is known. The hymns are spirited and 
intensely national in tone. They were designed 
for use at the sacrifices, of the ritual of which they 
forined an essential part. ‘The gods addressed in 
them are pre-eminently Nature deities, whose 
ower 18 extolled and whose aid and favour are 
invoked, The Laws of Menu form one of those 
codes for the regulation of conduct which have 
gradually grown into shape. Much of itis believed 
to belong to prehistoric times, and the main bod 
of the code 1s undonbtedly very ancient, though 
in its present form it is probably not older than 
the 2nd cent. A.D. It has been described as ‘a 
kind of Indian Pentateuch, resting on the funda- 
mental assmmnption that every part of life is 
essentially religious.’ It originated either in a 
particular locality or with a particular school, but 
radually extended its authority over the entire 
Hinde eople. It consecrates the system of Caste, 
‘but, while it exalts asceticism, its regulation of 
ordinary life is tonched with a fine spirit and 
marked by a See morality. The great Epic 
poems, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 


chiefly influenced the transition from the ancient 
Brahmanism to modern Hinduism. With their 
countless legends and deep personal interest, they 
appealed to those whom neither speculation nor 
ritual could move. They are the Bibles of the 
people, and celebrate the achievements of the 
ancient heroes, Raina and Krishna. ‘The latter is 
regarded in the Mahabharata as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, one of the supreme Hindu deities, The 
idea of incarnation of deity is indeed the chicf 
addition made by these poems to the religious 
thought of India, and was probably developed 
under the necessity of competing with Buddhisin 
for popular favour. Turning to the sacred htera- 
ture of Buddhism, it is best represented in what is 
known as the Southern Canon, the form in which 
the books are used by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 
They are written in Pali, while those of the 
Northern Canon are in Sanskrit. They are other- 
wise termed the Tripitaka, or three baskets, from 
the manner of preserving the leaves in each volume, 
and were accepted as canonical about B.c. 250. 
The three ‘ baskets’ are the Vinaya Pitaka, which 
gives the rules of Buddhism as a religious com- 
munity, and especially of its monastic order; the 
Abidharma VPitaka containing the philosophic or 
speculative doctrine of the faith; and the Sutta 
Pitaka consisting of reminiscences of the parables 
and sermons of Buddha, in which the colin is 
adapted to common life. To the last belong the 
Dhammapada, ‘sentences of religion,’ the most 
popular of all the Buddhist books. ‘The Dhamnia- 
pada and the Sntta-nipata are said to ‘rank among 
the most impressive of the religions books of the 
world,’ 

The religion specially identified with Persia is 
Zoroastrianisin, and the B. of Zoroastrianism is 
commonly known as Zend-Avesta, Properly, how- 
ever, ‘Avesta’ is the text, -like the Indian ‘Veda’ 
it means ‘knowledge,’—and ‘Zend’ is the com- 
mentary or annotation upon it, The commentary 
is in a different language from the text. The 
latter consisted originally of 21 books, but praeti- 
cally only one of these has survived. [It consists 
of three parts—the Yasna, a collection of liturgies 
along with some hymns; the UE consisting 
of sacrificial litanies; and the Vendidad, an ancient 
law book, with which are incorporated a number 
of legendary nurratives. While the prevailing 
character of the Zend-Avesta is that rather of a 
book of devotion than of the records of a religion, 
a Bible in our sense, there is discernible within it 
a variety of religious conceptions which illustrate 
its essentially composite character. At the same 
time it contains many passages of an extrenicly 
noble and spiritual character, and the religion of 
which it is the monument has had no inconsider- 
able influence upon both Judaism and Christianity, 

The only other sacred book of the first rank 
which it is necessary for us to notice ix the Koran 
of the Mohammedans. The name sivnifies ‘read- 
ing.’ It has already been remarked that the 
Koran differs from other sacred literatures in being 
the production of one nan. Mohammed is its 
author, the revelations being written down by the 
followers of the prophet, after whose death the 
fragments were gathered together and formed, 
unfortunately with a total lack of arrangement, 
into the unity of a single book. The attempts of 
modern scholars to set the suras or chapters in 
chronological order has largely increased the 
interest of the book, and thrown light upon the 
spiritual development of the prophet himself. In 
such an arrangement the earlicst utterances are 
seen to be full of emotional fire, brief, poetic, 
pointed. The later are longer and more prosaic, 
dealing with all varieties of subjects, epernony and 
domestic, civil as well as religious. They contain 
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also elements drawn from Jewish and Christian 
sources. Yet the Koran throughout claims to be 
inspired in the strictest sense, its words are the 
words of God Himself. 

Il, ‘THR BIBLE IN RELATION TO THE LITERA- 
TURE OF OTHER RELIGIONS.—What, then, is the 
relation of the literature thus briefly described to 
the Christian Scriptures? It is not necessary to 
depreciate the former in order to exalt the latter. 
We have already noted that there is wisdom, 
truth, and spirituality in these books of non- 
Christian faiths. They and the rehgions with 
which they are connected have been the light of 
gencrations of human beings. They are associ- 
ated with the civilisations of the world and_ its 
great historical epochs. What we have now to 
ask is, whether, apart from the question of Divine 
Revelation, to which we shall presently advert, 
any of them possess the qualities fitting them to 
become the sacred books of the world, or whether 
the B., from this puint of view, has any manifest 
superiority over them? If we turn to Confucian- 
ism and its authoritative literature, we find every- 
where a consecration of the past, even where it 
is not understood, which is the deadly enemy of 
progress ; the life of the people is bound in fetters 
of habit and ceremony which political changes 
and revolutions have not atte to break, ‘The 
characteristics of the Chinese mind, with its want 
of comprehensiveness, and excessive attention to 
ininute detail, are reflected in its ‘classics.’ Moral 
and spiritual life is crushed out under the burden 
of external precepts and directions, and there is a 
determined adherence to the level of the purely 
human, an avoidance of all reference to the 
divine, which ignores and tends to mutilate the 
higher side of man’s being, and to deprive him of 
an ideal. It is no wonder that the mysticism of 
the Tao-ti-King had an attraction for those out of 
whom the spiritual life was not wholly crushed. 
But 'Taoisin, notwithstanding its philosophical and 
ethical excellenees, ‘as a religion is a dismal 
failure, and shows how little philosophy and morals 
can do without a historical religious framework to 
support them’ (Menzies). The sacred literature of 
India is characterised not only by its immense 
extent, but by the vreat variety of standpoints re- 
presented init. What failed to mect the wants of 
a single people can scareely be expected to satisfy 
the entire Wancin race, The Vedic hyinns ex- 
hibit the instability of polytheism. The Brah- 
manic system endeavoured to meet this defect 
by means of its philosophical developments; but in 
so doing unfitted itself to be a popular religion. 
Hence India, during the supremacy of Brahmanism, 
nad in reality two religions, the speculative and 
the idolatrous and mythical. The separation be- 
tween the two tended to intensify their several 

eculiarities, as well as to degrade the popular 
aith-—a difficulty which was only partially met by 
the incarnation ideas which emerge in the great 
Epics. Even Buddhism, which presents a personal 
object of affection and imitation to the worshipper, 
is condemned by its one-sidedness, If in Con- 
fucianism we havea religious positivism which will 
not look at the Divine, in Buddhism we have an 
agnosticism which cannot find it. It isa religion 
of despair; it ennnot become the spring of human 
effort, promote civilisation, or contribute to social 
progress. The sacred books which have sprung 
up on soil like this, reflecting the peculiarities of 
their origin, must be held as falling short of the 
required conditions on which alone they could 
supersede all others. Zoroastrianism as a religion 
may be said to be already dead, modern Parsism 
being a comparatively uninfluential modification 
of it. The TenAvertn is of interest, as we have 
seen, for the noble elements contained in it, and 


for the traces of its thought which are to be found 
in the teachings of other faiths; but even in the 
ortions which have come down to us, it shows 
itsclf, like the literature of Brahmanism, a mixture 
of diverse views and standpoints. Its mainly 
Jiturgical character, and the view presented in it 
of the supreme Deity, so far as a dualistic system 
can be said to have a supreme Deity, prevented it 
from spreading much beyond the region of its 
origin. ‘The Mohammedan Koran is equally un- 
fitted to become the book of a universal religion. 
Like Confucianism, though in a different way, 
Islam is a foe to progress. ‘Its ideas are bald and 
poor; it grew tov fast; its doctrines and forms 
were stercotyped at the very outset of its career, 
and do not admit of change. Its morality is that 
of the stage at which men emerge from idolatry 
... its doctrine is after all no more than negative. 
Allah is but a negation of other gods... . He 
does not enter into humanity, and therefore he 
cannot render to humanity the highest services.’ 


Westcott, in an interesting article contributed to the Cam- 
bridge Companion to the B., distinguishes the sacred hooks of 
the pre-Christian ethnic religious from the O'T Scriptures under 
three heads. 1. They are unhistorical, ‘In no case is the 
revelation or authoritative role given in them represented ay 
embodied and wrought ont step by step in the life of a people. 
The doctrine is aunomeed and explained, and feneed im by 
comment and ritual; but it finds no prophets who unfold and 
apply (he divine words to the varying crrenmstances of national 
growth, which at once fix their application and ilaminate their 
meaning.’ 2. They are retrogressive. ‘The oldest. portions of 
the several collections of the Chinese, Indian, aud Persian Serip- 
tures are confessedly the noblest in thought and aspiration ; 
and, secondly, ritual in each case has finally overpowered the 
strivings after a personal and spiritual fellowship with God.’ 
3. They are partial. In their most complete form they may 
be suid to be fa Psalter completed by a law of ritual’ ‘On the 
other hand, the BR. contains every clement which the representa: 
tives of different races have found to be the vehicle of religious 
teaching, and every clement in its fullest and most fruitful form,’ 

If these fertares, we may add, are conspicuous on a& com- 
parison with the G7, the argument is strengthened when the 
NT ia brought into view. There the highest reaches of doctrine 
and devotion are embedded in history ; there the culmination 
of all the divine progress ts attained 5 there in @mplest: measure 
are to he found the sourees of man’s purest aH highest life. 
And the B. thos conplcted suggests a poiut of distinction which 
perhaps does not belong to the OT alone. The ethnic Scriptures 
are essentinily national, or at least racial; they are hound hy 
limits of place and time, the natural products of the cirenm- 
stances in which they arose; the B. may be adinirably adapted 
to the needs of place and time, it alone appenls to man as man, 
and most marvellously combines a truly historical character 
with an adaptability to be the religious guide and instructor of 
mankind, Jt has proved its power to travel and to speak to the 
hearts of men of varying countrics and climes. 


i. Revelation.—A usual feature of the sacred 
books we have been considering is the claim made 
by them, or on behalf of them, that they are vehicles 
sha divine Ldevelation, 'Vhe Chinese alone do not 
claim that their books are inspired, though they 
regard them with a reverence as deep as anything 
connected with their religion calls forth. The 
three parts of the Veda, as we have seen, are dis- 
tinguished as S’ruti, ‘revelation,’ from the Smriti, or 
‘tradition.’ The Vedie hymns themselves were held 
to possess supernatural powers, and were raised to 
the rank of a divinity. The Avesta had heen, 
according to the Persians, communicated to Zara- 
thustra (Zoroaster) by Ahura, the good god, him- 
self. The Koran, according to the Mohainmedans, 
is an earthly vopy of a heavenly original, which 
the angel of revelation made known to the proune! 
during his ecstasies; it was the subject of one ol 
their greatest controversies whether the Koran as 
it stands, down to the very word and letter, was 
not uncreated and eternal, and free therefore from 
every possible imperfection. The motive of such 
conceptions lies upon the surface. If, on the one 
hand, it is man’s way of expressing his boundless 
reverence for that which is ancient or of proved 
value, it is, on the other hand, due to the desire of 
feeling himself on solid ground in regard to the 
highest and most mysterious concerns of life, those 
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which relate to the power above him and the 
future before him. Somewhat similar claims are 
made on behalf of the B. It also brings a revela- 
tion from God; it also is an inspired book. Are 
all such claims equally futile? Because they are 
made on behalf of many books, are they true of 
none? Such a conclusion would be obviously in- 
ept. Ifa revelation is necessary for man, and if it 
is in the highest degree unlikely that God would 
leave man without this necessary guidance,—points 
which we cannot fully discuss in this place,—it 
must be somewhere, and the fact that there are 
unfounded claims to its possession should stimulate 
the search for it, not lead to its abandonment. 
And these claims, if nothing more, are a pathetic 
confession of man’s sense of helplessness in presence 
of the deeper problems of existence, of his felt 
need for higher yvuidance. Nor is it necessary to 
deny that the conviction so strongly held had a 
relative justification. A better and juster view 
of the religions of the world than that formerly 
entertained, leads us to see that in them also God 
was educating the world for Himself. In_ their 
higher phases, by means of their loftier spirits, a 
messauze was delivered to the nations, in which 
they were not wrong in recognising His voice. In 
comparison with Christianity they may be classed 
us ‘natural’ religions, but at least God was speak- 
ing in the worthier manifestations of the ‘nature’ 
which He had made. We sre prepared, therefore, 
rather than unlitted by their study, to recognise in 
Christianity a divine revelation, and in the B. an 
inspired book, while the question of degree of In- 
spiration, and as to what Inspiration itself in- 
volves, is directly suggested by it. 

ii. Inspiration.—The Christian doctrine of In- 
a atelene was largely an inheritance from the Jews 
along with the OT, to which alone it at first 
apphed. After the disappearance of Prophetism, 
and the reconstitution of the ‘Church-people’ of 
Israel on the basis of the written law, it is not 
surprising that rigid and even mechanical views of 
Inspiration prevailed. The ‘Talmud, while ad- 
mitting degrees of Inspiration, declared that the 
Pentateuch at least ie been divinely dictated to 
Moses; while Alexandrian Judaism, doubtless 
under Platonic influences, and on the analogy of 
the heathen Mantic, held that it involved a total 
suspension of the human faculties. The first 
Christian writer to propound a theory of this kind 
is Justin Martyr, who could not conceive of the 
things above being made known to men other. 
wise thin by the Divine Spirit using righteous men 
like aharp or lyre, from which the plectrum elicits 
Vv hat sound it will. This view was followed with 
tere or less emphasis by such writers as Tertul- 
lian, Irenwus, Origen; while others, like Chry- 
sostom, Basil, Jerome, were disposed to recognise 
the individuality of the several writers as monld- 
ing their respective work. While Eusebius aflirms 
that it ath be rash to say that the sacred pen- 
men could have substituted one word for another, 
and Augustine sometimes ascribes to them an 
absolute infallibility, the latter betrays some dis- 
position to recognise the human element when he 
says that the evangelists wrote ‘ut quisque memi- 
nerat et ut enique cordi erat.’ Two circumstances 
probably prevented the early Church from defin- 
itely adopting an extreme doctrine on this subject. 
One was the strugele with Montanism, which led 
to a clearer distinction being drawn between in- 
spiration and ecstasy. The other was the autho- 
rity still ascribed to the tradition of the Churches, 
Which was so much on a level with that attri- 
buted to Scripture that Ireniwus could complain of 
the difficulty of dealing with heretics who could 
appeal from one to the other, as suited their pur- 
pose. The sanie duality of resource characterised 
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the common practice of the Church of that age, 
whose bishops invoked now the B. and now tradi- 
tion in favour of their judgments. In the succeed- 
Ing period, the inspiration of the B. was in many 
quarters maintained in an uncompromising form, 
while practically the B. was more and more sub- 
ordmated to tradition as embodied in the Church. 
On the one hand, it was held to be useless to 
inquire the name of the writer of a passage of 
Scripture since the Holy Spirit was the author of 
all Scripture, or it was asserted that the Holy 
Spint formed the very words in the mouths of 
prophets and apostles; on the other, the Church 
placed itself between the individual Christian and 
the B., which gradually beeame comparatively 
unknown and inaccessible. Its authority was not 
so much disputed as ignored. ‘This was practically 
the position maintained throughout lie Middle 
Ayes—a position definitely formulated by the 
Council of Trent and the ae Roman Catholic 
theologians. It was the Reformers who revived 
the appeal to Scripture in opposition to the autho. 
rity of the Roman Church and its traditions. This 
they did, however, without pronouncing upon the 
uestions which the authority they ascribed to the 
3. seemed to a later ace to involve. It was enough 
for them that the ‘good news’ was declared in it, 
that by its use a soul could draw near to God with- 
out priest or rite. Luther proposed to revise the 
Canon, or at least to estimate the value of the 
several books by the distinctness with which Christ 
was preached in them—a criterion which, it is evi- 
dent, was at once too narrow and too wide, exclud- 
ing some books which not only Christian antiquity, 
but devout usage, had consecrated, and including, 
if consistently carried out, masses of Christian 
literature. Zwineli and Calvin maintained as 
firmly as Luther the supremacy of the B., while 
also keeping an open mind as to its several parts. 
For them the substance and content was every- 
thing, the form of secondary importance. The 
Confessions of that epoch in peneral share this 
freedom of attitude, though those of the Reformed 
Churches are more explicit than the Lutheran. 
The 17th cent. was a period at once of violent con- 
troversy and of rigid definition. The Jesuits on 
the one hand, the Socinians and Arminians on the 
other, attacked the authority of Scripture in the 
interests of Ecclesiasticism or Rationalism.  Pro- 
testant orthodoxy, whether in the Lutheran or 
Calvinistic form, intrenehed itself on the founda- 
tion of the B., identifying inspiration with in- 
allibility, and the record with the revelation it 
conveyed, The sacred writers were regarded as 
the passive instruments, the amannenses, of the 
Divine Spirit. Inspiration was detined as inelud- 
ing the impulsus ad seribendum, the suggestio 
rerum, and the suqqestio verborum, ‘The diversity 
of style apparent in Seripture was explained as the 
voluntary accommodation of Llimself to the writers 
by the iloly Spirit. At the same time, with so 
exalted an authorship, the language conld not be 
anything but pure and exact; no barbarisins or 
solecisnts exate enter into the Greek of the NT, 
and even the vowel points and accents of the Heb. 
rew text were inspired—an opinion stamped aa 
orthodox by the Swiss Kormula Consensus of 1675. 
From the theory of inspiration thus formulated 
(and exaggerated) followed the attributes (affec- 
tiones sew proprietates Scriptura sacre) which the 
dogmatic writers ascribed to the B. These are 
primary and secondary. The primary are: 1. Div- 
mea auctoritas, resting upon its external evidences 
and internal qualities; but, above all, upon the 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti, or the witness of God 
in the soul, This authority constitutes the Scrip- 
tures the sole trilmnal in matters of faith and life. 
2. Perfectio or sufficientia ; the B. contains all that 
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isnecessary tosalvation. 3. Perspicuitas. The B. 
is self-explanatory. Passages may be more or less 
obsenre, but these must be explained by means 
of the simpler and clearer declarations. Rightly 
used, it requires no other interpreter. 4. Lfficacta. 
The B. is a means of grace, having the power of 
converting the sinful and consoling the sad. The 
secondary attributes are necessitas, integritas et 
perennitas, puritas et sinceritas fontium, authen- 
tica diqnitas. hese indicate penerally that a 
revelation must be written, and that, in all re- 
spects, the B., as we have it, is the LB. as it was 
intended to be. 

It is unnecessary to pursue further the suey 
of the idea of inspiration as applied to the hb. 
Enough has been said to show the position which it 
held, and how it was liable to be modified accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which the Church of 
successive aves found itself placed. Before touch- 
ing, however, upon the position accorded to the 
B. at the present day, attention must be directed 
for a moment to the relation in which the question 
of eanonicity stands to that of inspiration, since 
these toeether have determined the manner in 
which the B. has been received in the Christian 
Church. The formation of a Canon at all implies 
that anthority is attributed to the writings in- 
eluded in it. The history of the Canon has shown 
us that it was formed gradually, as the result of 
local usage, which fixed and extended itself, and 
not as the outcome of criticism or even formal de- 
termination on the part of the whole Church or its 
more important divisions. By the end of the 4th 
cent., as we have seen, the LB. stood practically as 
we have it now. Yet its limits were not settled in 
such a way that the Reformers of the 16th cent. 
felt themselves precluded from rediscussing them. 
Their tendency was, in the first instance, to examine 
this and other accepted usages of the Church in 
the light of historical inquiry. But the oppor- 
tunities and the material for a competent historical 
investigation were wanting. The questions at 
issne were largely decided upon the basis of feel- 
inv, either individual or general. The exigencies 
of controversy necessitated a rapid arrival at a 
decision which should be practical and readily in- 
telligible. While, therefore, it was not upon the 
authority of the Church, but through an intuitive 
perception supposed to reside in the believing 
Christian, that the contents of the B. were 
received, the B. thus acknowledged was neverthe- 
less the sume B. as that of the 4th cent. And this 
once determined, the doctrine of Inspiration was 
frequently employed to lift it out of the region of 
historical criticism, and to make its limits and 
contents w matter of dogmaticdetinition. ‘Thus we 
have the rather remarkable result that inspiration 
in the sense of a supernatural puarantce for their 
truth and authority is claimed for a serics of writ- 
ings, while no claim is, or can be, made for a super- 
natural determination of the precise writings which 
are to be incInded in the serics. If the latter 
question isstill open to historical criticism, and must 
be determimed, as every book on Biblical Intro- 
duction proves to us anew, on grounds of historical 
investigation, it is impossible for a dogmatic de- 
finition of inspiration to be aut ied in more than a 
goneral way to such a series of books; and in that 
case the question, what inspiration is, and what 
are its limits or degrees, 18 again opened up. So 
long as inspiration cannot be claimed for thie pro- 
cess by which canonicity is determined, canonicit 
cannot be held to fix the bounds of inspiration. It 
is true that, as Westcott remarks (ible in the 
Church, pp. 293, 294), the usage which fixed the 
Canon ‘is only another name for a divine instinct, 
& providential inspiration, a function of the Chris- 
tian body’; that ‘history teaches by the plainest 
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examples that no one part of the B. could be set 
aside without great and permanent injury to the 
Church which refused a portion of the apostolic 
heritage. We are now in a position to estimate 
what would have been lost if the Epistle to the 
Hebrews or the Epistle of St. James or the 
Apocalypse had been excluded from the Canon. 
And, on the other hand, we can measure the evils 
which flow equally from canonising the Apocrypha 
of the O'T, and denying to them all ecclesiastical 
use. 

Jn more recent times, and at the present day, 
cases may be pointed out of almost all the varietics 
of view on the subject which our brief historical 
sketch brought to tieehit. Some carry inspiration 
to the extreme of literalism, some appear to deny 
it in any sense in which it is not applienble to 
poetry and other forms of art. Unreserved con- 
demnation should not be poured upon either of 
these extremes. The first 1s held not on) by the 
unthinking multitude,-—‘the indolence of human 
nature,’ Mr. Gladstone remarks (/2u¢/er, iii, p. 17), 
‘would be preatly flattered by a scheme such as 
that of the verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture,’ — 
but by thonghtful men who have seen in it the 
logical conclusion of their religious theories; the 
second, not only by those who are indifferent to re- 
ligion, but by fine spirits who have not seen the 
possibility or perhaps the need of anything further. 
‘he large majority of inquirers, however, recog- 
nise frankly the true inspiration of the B., and 
also that the determination of its nature, degrees, 
and limits must be the result of an induction 
from all the available facts. 

On the one hand, full weight must be given to 
that remarkable testimony of history which West- 
cott, in the passaye quoted above, siynalises. 
But a still more remarkable phenomenon of the 
same kind is apparent in the paves of the B. itself. 
From one point of view, nothing can be more un- 
systematic and fragmentary than its contents. 
It is full of contrasts and surface-diserepancies. 
It is made up of extracts from tue lives of indi- 
viduals and the experiences of a people. All 
fornis of literature are represented in it (see 7he 
Literary Study of the Bible, by R.G. Moulton). It 
presents no systematised theology or ethics. Yet 
a closer observation reveals the unity underlying 
all this variety. A progress is discernible trom 
the first page to the last. Revelation corresponds 
to revelation, like the outeropping of the same 
rock-stratuim in different places. One thought, 
one plan, is seen to pervade the whole, and to make 
the B., if the product of many minds, the outcome 
of one Spirit,—not a ‘library’ only, as has been 
suid, but a ‘book.’ Again, in so far as the KB. is 
admitted to be inspired, its testimony to itself, the 
testimony of part to part, cannot be ignored. This 
is an argument which may casily be pushed too 
far and made to prove too much ; its application 
in any absolute way would peas for eae te 
the question of cunonicity to be already settled. 
But the great argument for the real inspiration of 
the B. in a special sense is that it: commends itself 
to the minds of those who devoutly receive it,— 
what the Reformers designated the testumonium 
Spiritus Sancti. The relation of this to other 
evidences for the unique authority of Scripture is 
expressed by the Westminster Confession (ch. i. 5) 
thus: ‘We may be moved and induced by the 
testimony of the Church to an high and reverend 
esteem of the Holy Scripture, and the heavenliness 
of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the 
majesty of the style, the consent of all the parts, 
the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory 
to God), the full discovery it makes of the only 
way of man’s salvation, the many other incompar- 
able excellences, and the entire perfection thereof, 
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are arguments whereby it doth abundantly evi- 
dence itself to be the word of God; yet, notwith- 
standing, our full persuasion and assurance of the 
infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, is 
from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing 
witness by and with the word in our hearts.’ This 
is the religious test of the value of Scripture. 
But it obviously applies only to the knowledge of 
salvation, of which Scripture is the vehicle. It is 
religious, not speculative—still less historical or 
scientific. However real and important the fact 
to which it points, it bears upon it a stump of in- 
dividuality, subjectivity. Ks seen at work in 
Luther, for example, ‘it is impossible to read his 
comments on Holy Scripture without feeling that 
he realises its actual historical work and con- 
sequent spiritual meaning in a way which was un- 
known before. For him the words of apostles and 
prophets are “living words,” direct and immediate 
utterances of the Holy Spirit, penetrating to the 
inmost souls of men, and not mere premisses for 
arguments or proofs’ (Westeott, dc. pp. 245, 246). 
But a criterion which in Luther and other Re- 
formers was compatible with a large degree of 
liberty, gave rise in its later and more formal 
application to the ‘smamary method,’ as Westcott 
calls it, of cutting the knot of a dithculty, dis- 
posing of evidence by dogmatically prononneing it 
superfluous, and assuming that history has been 
fully interrogated and hay spoken its last word, 
and so converting a gTeat truth into a fetter and 
aw falsehood. 

Qn the other hand, while the elements which 
thus make for the inspiration of the B. and its 
uniqne authority as a spiritual guide are widely 
and fully recognised, the human element in 
Seripture has in recent times forced itself upon 
the attention of the thoughtful. Here it is not 
merely that by evident signs the biblical writers 
show that they were not ay unanuenses writing 
to the dictation of a Spint above them; it is not 
the occurrence of discrepancies and inconsistencies 
in the B. itself, or in connexion with external 
history and modern science: it is rather the 
recognition of a progressive revelation in the B., 
that it contains the history of the strugele between 
the Divine light and linman ignorance and sin, 
that the revelation is conveyed to us in such 
Imcasure and manner as each of the writers was 
able to apprehend it and give it forth. Thus the 
process traced in an earlier portion of this article, 
whereby the ‘books’ became the ‘Book,’ the 
change of the point of view from plurality to 
unity, is one which wisdom, thought, and investiga- 
tion find it necessary, to some extent, to reverse, 
Tn order to understand even this unity aright, it is 
found essential to scrutinise the several parts of 
which it is made up, the manifold media through 
which the revelation has been given, the several 
stages through which the B. as we know it has 
been evolved. This side of it will fall to be more 
carefully considered in the article THEOLOGY ; in 
the meantime it is needful to observe that, as 
Gladstone remarks, ‘if any development of Divine 
Revelation be acknowledged, if any distinction of 
authority between different portions of the text be 
allowed, then, in order to deal with subjects so 
vast and difficult, we are at once compelled to 
assume so large a liberty as will enable us to mect 
al] the consequences which follow froin abandoning 
the theory of a purcly verbal inspiration’ (Butler, 
lii. 17). 

The subject of Inspiration and the B. is in our 
time canvassed mainly in two connexions — the 
rights of criticism, and the question of authority 
in matters of faith. Christianity as a historical 
religion cannot be excinpted from the application 
of the principles of historical inquiry, nor can the 
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B. as literature be exempted from the canons of 
criticism which apply to the other religions of the 
world and their sacred books. So far all reason- 
able persons may be said to be agreed. ‘The 
difficultics which have arisen in connexion with 
criticism have resulted from the division of the 
crities into two schools, one of which assuines that 
all the phenomena of the sacred history snd its 
record must be explained by natural causes only, 
that the history of the Hebrew people is exactly 
ee with that of Athens or of Rome, that the 
ife of Christ is strictly of the same order as that 
of Socrates; while the other school recognises and 
allows for the element of the supernatural when it 
is seen at work. The one studies the Christian 
development without sympathy, therefore without 
understanding ; the other avoids presuppositions, 
and seeks to apprehend the facts from within as 
well as from without. But the latter, no less than 
the former, feels that the respect due to the 
Christian documents themselves imposes the duty 
of a careful examination and appreciation of them 
in the light of their history. The object of criticism 
is not destruction only, it is a mcans of ascertain. 
ing truth, and it is not true reverence which 
would place the B. outside of its sphere of opera- 
tion. 

More pressing, perhaps, than even the distrust of 
eriticisnt Which prevails in wnany quarters, is the 
search fur authority. If the B. is not to be like an 
Act of Parliament, operative ‘to the last and 
farthest extremity of its Jetter,’ how is it to retain 
that quality which the Westininster Confession 
ascribes to 1t of being the final court of appeal in 
all controversies of religion? How is the divine 
and authoritative element to be separated from the 
human and falhible?) How, in fact, is revelation, in 
the sense of communicated knowledge, possible by 
means of the Scriptures?) We may briefly notice 
two recent attempts to meet this difficulty. 


Denney (Studies in Theology, Lect. ix.) quotes with approval 
the words of Robertson Snuth, in which he gives a modern 
rendering of the ¢estiinonitum Spiritus Sancti: ‘Tl! T am asked 
why | receive Scripture as the word of God, and as the only 
perfect rule of faith and life, L answer with all the fathers of the 
Protestant Church, Because the B. ta the only record of the 
redeeming love of God, because in the B. alone I find God 
drawing near to man in Christ Jesua, and declaring to wa in 
Him His will for our salvation, And this record 1 kno to be 
true by the uitness of His Spirit in my heart, whereby lam 
assured that none other than God Himself is able to speak such 
words to my soul.’ Denney, however, clearly perceives what we 
have pointed out above, that this is ‘a doctrine of the Divine 
message to man,’ not ‘a doctrine of the text of Scripture.’ His 
view ig that coming to Scripture ‘without any presuppositions 
whatever,’ without any ‘antecedent conviction that it is in- 
spired,’ we become convinced that it is inspired because ‘it 
asserts its authority over us as wo read,’ it has ‘power to lodge 
in our minds Christianity and its doctrines ag being not only 


generally but divinely true,’—its power to do this being ‘pre- 
cisely what we mean by inspiration.’ A starting-point having 


been thus acquired, by ‘working out from it the area of 
certitude may be gradually enlarged.’ Having accepted the 
RB. as in the main inspired and authoritative, the same con- 
viction may be indirectly entertained regarding all which is 
not self-evidencing. Tho Canon is to be received on the general 
assumption that the Church as a whole is less likely to be mis- 
taken than an individual inquirer. This is all that can be 
arrived at by the multitude of Christian believers, or can be 
urged upon those whose minds are perplexed upon the subject ; 
for the rest ‘the theologinn will know how to distinguish 
between the letter of the record and God revealing Himscl? 
through it.’ 

Fairbairn (Christ in Modern Theology, p. 496 ff.) appears to 
rest the authority of the revelation piven in the B. upon the 
inspiration of those through whom it came—inspiration being 
described as a possession of the spirit of man by the Spirit of 
God. This is the converse of tho view last referred to, where the 
revelation and the response it awakens in the mind of the 
hearer or reader is the guarantce of tho inspiration. Indeed, on 
Fairbairn’s view the relations of inspiration and revelation 
seem to be reversed. ‘God inspires, man reveals; inspiration 
is the process by which God gives; revelation is the mode or 
form—word, character, or institution—in which man embodies 
what he has received.’ In this way a position ig gained from 
which the adaptation of religious ideas to the circumstances of 
& people or ago may be explained. But the attention and 
interesta of men must ever be engaged with the revelation 
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rather than the inspiration. The reality of the latter is a small 
matter apart from the character of the former. ‘Tho essential 
function of inspiration is the formation of the personalities— 
both the minds for the thought and the thought for the minds 
—through whom the religion is to be realised ; and the essential 
function of revelation is to embody in historical form—literature, 
character, wor-hip, institution—what inspiration has created,’ 
But itis surely a false distinction thus to make the inarticulate 
divine and the articulate human. How can the former be a 
guarantee for the latter?) And in so far as inarticulate, how is 
the inspiration of Hebrew prophets and Christian apostles to be 
distinguished from that of Hindu or Persian poet or sage? It 
is true that ‘the inspiration of the men who read’ is made ‘as 
intrinsic and integral an element in tho idea of revelation as 
the inspiration of the men who wrote.’ But in both cases the 
theory proposes a test which has all the subjectivity of the 
appeal to tha teatunonium Spiritus Sancti without the recog- 
nition of the divine quality of the revelation itself which enters 
into the latter, It seers open also to the same kind of criticism 
which Sir Wm, Hamilton, in o well-known essay, apphed to 
Schelling’s metaphysical theory; the intellectual intuition being 
only possible in the absence of consciousness, is no help to the 
conscious apprehension of what it alone can give assurance of ; 
it ia ‘in the stute of personality, and non-intuition of the 
Absolute, that the philosopher writes; jn writing therefore 
about the Absolute, he writes of what is to him as zero.’ What, 
in like inanner, is to connect the revelation which man gives to 
man, with the inspiration, the state of possession, in which it is 
supposed to be reccived % 

These instances serve to illustrate the difficulties 
surrounding the question. It is probable that no 
theory of inspiration will ever solve all these 
diflienlties or be regarded as entirely satisfactory. 
It may be fully and freely recognised that the B. 
has a unique excellence of its own, qualities which 
set it apart from even the greatest literary achieve- 
ments of the race, while yet it has been constructed 
in such a way that the human element, the pecu- 
larities and even the limitations of its writers, 
have been consistently maintained. In two re- 
kpects, we of this age are perhaps in a more 
fuvourable position for dealing with the question 
than those who have eone before us. On the one 
hand, it is possible to compare the Christian religion 
and ils Scriptures with the non-Christian religions 
and their sacred books with both a knowledge and a 
sympathy which in earlier times were undreamt of, 
Qn the other, a closer and more intimate know- 
ledge of the Bible itself as a living book and not 
as w mere repertory of proof texts, is one of the 
marks of onr time.  ‘Criticisin has, by bringmy 
the sacred books into relation with sacred history, 
done something to restore them to their real and 
living significance... by binding the book and 
the people together, and then connecting both with 
the providential order of the world, it has given us 
back the idea of the God who lives in history 
through His people, and a people who live for Him 
through His word’ (fairbairn, dc. p. 508). What- 
ever be the results of the literary analysis of the 
biblical books, or the bearing of archeological 
discovery upon the history they record, this is the 
aim of historical criticism, and it can scarcely be 
doubted that the service it has rendered to classical 
and Oriental literature may be, and must be, 
rendered to the I. also, S$ a part of it, that 
practice which we have noticed of studying the 
thought of the B. in its development, and tracing 
it through its suecessive representations, 1s of the 
hichest significance and value. In any case it is 
to be remembered that the B. contains the most 
ancient and most authentic documents bearing 
upon the origin, the nature, and the characteristic 
features of the Christian religion, and especially 
upon the person and work of its Founder, ‘This 
gives to it an interest, if uot an authority, which 
cannot be disputed. Of the revelation which we 
believe to have come through Christ, it is the early 
and reliable record. ‘To it, therefore, the Church 
of later ages has naturally turned to correct her 
aberrations, and to obtain a renewal of her life. 
What the B. has been to individuals cannot be 
told. If the history of the world has a meaning, 
and is not a succession of fortuitous circumstances, 
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we cannot fail to recognise the centre of that 
history in Christ, and the animating force of its 
later stages in the spiritual movernent He inaugu- 
rated. Without the B. this movement could not 
be understood, or its influence continued and 
extended. We cannot donbt, therefore, that the 
God whose providence has rnled and shaped the 
history, whose Spirit moved and spoke in Christ, 
has also inspired the B. and made it what it is-— 
the vehicle of the highest spiritual thought, the 
urest moral guidance man has known. It itself 
invites inquiry, and takes its place in the historical 
development. Sacred scholarship must finish the 
work upon it which it has hegun. But withal the 
B. remains, and will remain, the most precious 
heritage of mankind. 


LITERATURR.—The Literature relating to the first part of this 
article will be found in connexion with the several special 
articles (CANON, TEXT, etc.) to which reference is made. On the 
subjects of Kevelation and Inspiration, any of the great dog- 
matic works, or any History of Doctrines, may be consulted, as 
well as articles in such Encyclopmdiags as the Kneyel. Brit, 
Herzog, Lichtenberger. Among monographs may be mentioned | 
Lee, Inspiration of Holy Scripture; Bannerman, J nepiration ; 
Gaussen, Théopneustice ; Jamicson, Baird Lecturer; orton, 
Revelation and the Bible, and Sanday, Bampton Lectures, in 
which, after dealing with the early history and application of 
the doctrine, the writer compares in his concluding Lecture the 
traditional and inductive Theories of luspiration, 


A. STEWART. 

BICHRI (23).—In 2S 20! Sheba is called ‘the 
son of Bichri’; translate rather ‘the Jichrite,’ de. 
a member of the chur which traced its descent to 
Becher, the son of Benjamin (Gn 46""). 

J. F’. STENNING, 

BID, bade, bid (2 K 5%, Zeph 17) or bidden (Mt 
and Lk passim), ‘to invite’ to a feast, ete. (now 
archaic or local); 15 9" (sip), Zeph 17 ‘he hath 
bid his guests’? (espa, RV ‘ sinetificd’? with a ref. to 
18 16°); Mt 22% ‘sent for his servants to call (xadéw) 
them that were bidden (also cadéw, but in’ perf, 
ptep.) to the wedding’? (RV ‘marriage feast’), In 
1 Co 1077 If any of them that believe not bid you 
to a feast’ (kadéw, with no word for ‘ feast’); Lk 
14)? lest they also bid thee again’ (avrixadéw). 

To bid—to command, is common ; but notice Lk 
99) Ac 187! * bid farewell’ (dwrordocoua, used in Mk 
6% ‘when he had sent them away,’ RV ‘taken 
leave of them’; Ac 18!8 “took his leave of’; 2 Co 
213 “taking iny leave of’; Lk 14% § forsaketh,’ RV 
*‘renounceth’), J. LASTINGS. 


BIDE, Wis 8” ‘they shall bide my ieisure’ 
(repedvw, translated ‘wait for’ Ac 14, so RV here). 
‘Bide’ is mostly replaced in mod. Ing. by ‘abide’ 
(which see). J. HASTINGS. 


BIDKAR (7273, possibly for 773773; but this and 
similar contractions are highly uncertain).—A chief 
officer of Ahab and subsequently of Jehu (2 Is 9°). 

C. F. Burney, 

BIER.--See BURIAL. 


BIGTHA (ania Fst 17°).—One of the seven cunuchs 
or chamberlains of king Ahasuerus, For the name 
compare Abagtha (76.) and Bigthan (2°!) Un the 
LXX the names are different, Bapatl, Bupa) B, 
’OapeBwd A, taking the place of Bigtha. 

H. A. WHITE. 

BIGTHAN (jni2 Est 271), BIGTHANA (x3032 6?).— 
One of two chamberlains or eunuchs of Ahasuerus 
(Xerxes) who conspired against the kiny’s life. 
Their treachery was discovered and foiled by 
Mordecai. R. M. Boypb. 


BIGYAI (133).—1. A companion of Zerub. (Ezr 
93-—Neh 77, ef, Ezr 24=Neh 7”, Ezr 8'4, where the 
name appears as the head of a family of returning 
exiles). 2. One of those who sealed the covenant 
(Neh 10'5), See GENEALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 
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BILDAD (1153, LX X Baddd5, ‘Bel hath loved’?). | signed. The latter were most frequently written 


— Described in Job 2" as one of Job’s three friends. 
He is called ‘the Shuhite,’ indicating his descent 
from Shuah (m), son of Abraham and Keturah 
(Gn 257), Abraham is described as sending Shuah, 
with other sons of concubines, to ‘the East 
country,’ and his descendants probably lived in a 
district of Arabia not far from Idumsa. The 
recion is not to be confounded with the trans- 
Hauran Schakka, or the Saxxala of Ptolemy, to the 
east of Bataniwa, The LXX describes Bb. as trav 
Lavxalwy ripavvos. or a description of the part 
taken by B. in the colloquies, see Jos, Book oF. 
It may be here briefly said that his position is in 
every seuse intermediary between Eliphaz and 
Zophar. He speaks after the one and before 
the other; his speeches are shorter than those 
of Eliphaz, longer than those of Zophar, He 
is also more violent than the older and praver 
ane but less blunt and coarse than the third 
spokesman who follows him. He speaks three 
tames, in chapters 8, 18, and 25, the last time very 
briefly. W. T. Davison. 


BILEAM (cyrz), 1 Ch 6.—A Tevitical city of 
Manassch, the same as Thleam of Jos 174, Je 17, 2K 
977; prob. the mod. Bed'rame (see Moore on Jg 127). 

C. I. CONDER. 

BILGAH (7372 ‘cheerfulness’).—1. Head of the 
15th course of priests (1 Ch 24"), 2, A priest who 
returned with Zerub. (Neh 12538), The same as 
Bilgai (Neh 10%). Hi. A. WHITE. 


BILGAI.--See BILGAH. 


BILHAH, PERSON (9953, BédAa; in B of 1 Ch 78 
Badan; Bala, Bara).—A slave-girl riven to Rachel 
by Laban, Gn 29% (P), and by her to Jacob asa 
concubine, Gn 30% 4 (JE); the mother of Dan and 
Naphtali, Gn 30% 7 (JE) 35° (P) 46% (R), 1 Ch 738, 
She was guilty of incest with Reuben, Gn 35% (P), 
The etymology is uncertain. ‘These narratives 
and genvalovies are to be regarded as embodying 
early traditions as to the origin and mutual rela- 
tions of the tribes, rather than personal history. 
Tribes are traced to a concubine ancestress, because 
they were a late accession to Israel. 

W. IL. BeENNert. 

BILHAH, PLAcr (ands, A Badaa, B’ABeAAd, Bala), 
—A Suneonite city, 1 Ch 4 = Baalah (4393), Jos 152"; 
Balah (752), Jos 19%, and (?) Baalath (ndya), Jos 19%, 
1K 9, 2 Ch 8% Site uncertain. Kittel (Sacred 
Books of Ol, 1 Ch 4”) proposes to point aby 
Balhah; ef. VSS and parallel passages. : 

W. H. BENNETT. 

BILHAN (j75x).—-1. A WHorite chief, the son 
of zer (Gn 367%=1 Ch 14), 2. A descendant of 
Benjamin, son of Jedinel, and father of seven sons 
who were heads of houses in their tribe (1 Ch 7), 
Sce GENEALOGY, R. M. Boyp. 


BILL.—1. A bill of divorce or divoreement, Dt 
241 8, Is 50, Jer 3% (nop se0 stpher kerithath, lit. (a 
writ of cutting off? (see Driver on Dt 24', who 
compares Sir 25°" drérene adrqv, ‘eut her off’); Mk 
10° (fiBMlov amooracion, the LXX tim of sépher 
kérithith ; also used Mt 5 AV, RV ‘writing of 
divorcement’; and 197, AV as 58, RV as Mk 10°). 
Sce MARRIAGE, 

2. A debtor’s written account, Lk 16%7 (TR 7rd 
yedupa, edd. 7a yoduuara, RV ‘ bond’), Edersheim 
(Jesus the Messich, ii. 272 f.) points out that the 
Gr. word here employed was sometimes used in 
rabbinical writings (Iebraised gerammation), and 
corresponded with the Syr. shilre, which denotes 
‘writings’ that were either formal, when they 
were signed by witnesses and the Sanhedrin of 
three; or informal, when only the debtor himself 


see DEBT. 

J. HASTINGS. 
BILSHAN (ja ‘inquirer’).—A companion of 

Zerubbabel (Ezr 23, Neh 77= Beelsarus, 1 Is 5*). See 

GENEALOGY, 


on wax, and thus easily altered. 


BIMHAL (5702 for ‘073 ‘ son of circumcision ’ ?).— 
A descendant of Asher (1 Ch 7°), 


BINEA (kyja).—A descendant of Jonathan (1 Ch 
887 9%), 


BINNUI (‘33 ‘a building’).—1. Head of a family 
that returned with Zerub. (Neh 7!5=Bani of Ezr 
210), 2. A Levite (Ezr 8% (prob. =Bani of Neh 87 
and Bunni of Neh 9‘), Neh 125). 3. A son of Pahath- 
moab (Ezr 1089 = Balnuus of 1 Fs 9%!). 4 A son of 
Bani who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 1038), 
There appears to be a confusion in some instan- 
ces between the similar names 933, '33, ‘123. See 
BAVVAI, GENEALOGY, J. A. SKLBIE. 


BIRDS..-See FowLS. 


BIRSHA (yy qa, elym. and meaning unknown). — 


King of Gomorrah at the time of Chedorlaomer’s 
Invasion (Gn 14°), 


BIRTH.~--Among the Hebrews, as among the 
Orientals yvenerally (comp. Herod. i, 136, of the 
Persians), a high value was placed upon the 
possession of children (sce, ¢.g., Gin 16? 29-1 34 3g], 
1S 182,29 K 434 Ps 127%°), and especially of sons 
(see 15 18, Jer 20", Job 3%), shite childlessness 
was regarded as a heavy reproach (Gn 30%, Lk 
1%) and punishment (2 8 6%, Hos 9434), Par. 
turition seems generally to have been easy (Ex 1D, 
yet see Gn 3!*), as it is with Syrian and Arabian 
women at the present day, and cases in which the 
mother died in childbirth (Gn 3538, 1S 4°) were 
probably quite exceptional. From the phrase used 
in Gn 50", cf. 30%, it lias been supposed that in 
carly times the child was actually born upon its 
father’s knees (see Nowack, /feb. Archiol. 1. 165), 
according to customs of which traces are found in 
several primitive peoples (Ploss, Das Weitb,? it. 
177 ff.); or at least that the newly-born infant was 
placed in its father’s lap as a token of recognition 
and adoption. We = find, however, no clear 
reference to such enstoms in historical times. 
Indeed, the father was not present at the birth of 
the child (Jer 20"); the mother was attended b 
other women (1 5 4°"), and the assistance of a mad 
wife was often called in (Gn 35!7 3878 Ex ]15tt. 
Compare article Mipwirk), The newly-born 
infant, after its navel-cord had been cut, was 
bathed in water, rubbed with salt, and wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes (Iizk 164, Lk 27). The practice 
of rubbing infants with salt is still retained among 
the fellaheen of Pal., who believe that children 
are strengthened and hardened by this means 
(ZDPV iv. p. 63). The child received its name 
from the mother (Gn 29°". 30, 1S 1°, 1 Ch 4°) or 
from the father (Gn 16" 17, Ex 2°%, Hos 14%; 
BCG elpodeas Gn 35"), the choice of name being 
often determined by special circumstances attend- 
ing the birth. In later times, at any rate, a 
boy reccived his name at his circumcision on the 
eighth day (Lk 15 221), The mother was regarded 
as unclean fur the space of seven + thirty-three 
days after the birth of a son, or for fourteen + 
sixty-six days after the birth of a daughter (Lv 
12). This ereeeane may probably be explained 
from the belicf, which existed also elsewhere, that 
the pA aes of a puerperal state continued longer 
in the latter case (Hippocr, ed. Kuhn, i. 392; 
ee PURIFICATION. The 


Dillmann on Ly 125), § 


BIRTHDAY 


firstborn, when a son, belonged to J”, and must 
therefore be redeemed (Iéx 13!?% 34%) for the 
sum of five shekels (Nu 18"), The child was 
usually suckled by the mother (Gn 217, 1 S 146, 
1k 3%), but a nurse (nQj"p) is sometimes mentioned 
(Gn 24 358, 2 kK 11%); it was not fully weaned 
for two or three years (2 Mae 727; ef. 1S 1/2°%4),~—-in 
Mohammedan law, indeed, mothers are bidden to 
suckle their children for at least two years,—and 
the completion of the weaning was sometimes 
celebrated by a feast (Gn 214). HH. A. WHITE. 


BIRTHDAY.—The custom of observing a birth- 
day as a festival seeins to have been widely spread 
in aneient times, Herodotus (i, 183) speaks of this 
practice among the Persians. In Gn 40” we 
hear of the celebration of the birthday of the king 
of Meypt, and in the times of the Ptolemies the 
inscriptions of Rosetta and as bear witness 
to the same custom, ‘'The birthdays of the kings 
were celebrated with great pomp. They were 
looked upon as holy, no business was done upon 
them, and all classes indulged in festivities suit- 
able tothe occasion’ (Wilkinson, Ancient Hqyplians, 
1847, v. 290). Jor Roman birthdays, ef. Marquardt, 
Privatleben d. Romer, i, 244. According to 2 Mac 
G? the birthdays of the Syrian kings were com- 
memorated every month by means of sacrifices, of 
which, in the times of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
Jews were forecd to partake. In the Gospels (Mt 
148, Mk G*") we read of the feast made by Herod 
Antipas to his nobles on his birthday, on which 
occasion the daughter of Herodias danced before 
the guests. The proper Greek term for such festival 
iv Ta yevdOrua (cf. Jox. Ant. 1. v. 3), 7a yevdowa being 
used to denote a feast commemorating a person's 
death (Ilerod. iv. 26); butin later Greek we find 
ra yeréou and similar phrases used in the sense of 
birthday (Dio Cassius, xlvit, 18, Ivi. 46, Ixvii. 2; 
Alciphro, iu. 18, 55; ef. Jos. Ant. XI. iv. 7: thy 
yeréctov nudpay), ‘The meaning of ra yevéowa in the 
Gospels has indeed been disputed, many com- 
mentators referring the word to the anniversary 
of the king’s accession --a day which we know to 
have been observed by some of the Herodian 
winces (Jos. And. XV. x1. 6: ri qudpay ris dpyijs). 

n support of this view appeal is made to the 
Mishna (Ad. Sar. 1. 3), where by the side of the 
‘yerdow of the kings’ (o°259 $y xto"3), mention is 
also made of appp ov) abn oF, te. ‘the day of birth 
and the day of death.’ So Wieseler, Deitrdge, p. 
182; Hausrath, New Testament Zimes (1.1. 1880), 
li, 122; Edersheim, Life and Times (1891), i. 672. 
But no certain instance can be quoted from Greck 
literature to support the supposed meaning of 7a 
yevéora; and the Pal. Gemara (Jer. Ab. Sur, i. 39¢) 
explains xm] as equivalent to birthday. In the 
Bab. Gemara indeed (Ab. Sar. 10a), where the 
meaning of the word is discussed, the final decision 
is in favour of the interpretation ‘day of accession’; 
but from the context it appears lighly probable 
that here, as elsewhere, the Talmudists were 
guessing at the meaning of an unknown word. 
Cf. Meyer on Mt 148; Schiirer, HJP 1. ii. 26f. 

H. A. WiItITE. 

BIRTH, NEW.—Sec REGENERATION. BIRTH- 
RIGHT.—See FAMILY. 


BIRZAITH (mma Kethibh, mma Keré, AV Birza- 
vith), 1 Ch 79.—Apparently a town of Asher, prob- 
ably Bir-ez-Zeit, near Tyre. C. KR. CONDER. 


BISHLAM (05x39 =0bw-;3 ‘ peaceful’ ?).—An officer 
of Artaxerxes in Pal. at the time of the return from 
captivity under Zerub., Ezr 47, Called BELEMUS in 
1 Es2%%, The LUXX renders the name by ev elphvp, in 
peace, as if it were the greeting at the beginning of 
the letter which follows. H. St. J. THACKERAY. 
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BISHOP (ézicxoros) and ELDER (mpeofvrepos).-—~ 
The words are too closely connected in N'Il and 
sub-apostolic writings to be separated here. First, 
to trace their use outside the aNaeenee. 

1. érioxoros is common in the general sense of an 
overseer; rarer as an oflicial title. We have (a) 
in the flourishing age of Athens, ér. sent to reun- 
late new colonies or subject cities like Spartan 
harmosts. ‘They wore called érimedXnral in Rom. 
times. (6) After Alexander, two ér. at ‘Thera 
are directed to receive some money and put it at 
interest; and ér. at Rhodes are municipal ofhicers 
whose duties are unknown. (c) In LAX én. are 
taskinasters, as Is 60" (vs), or minor officers, as 
Neh 1l® (175), or 1 Mae W the commissioners 
of Antiochus who enforced idolatry. In LXX 
also, ag Ps 108%, we first find the office denoted 
by émicxor}. (d) In the 3rd cent. A.D. we have 
ér. ag municipal officers in abont ten inscriptions 
from Batanwa, the Decapolis, and those parts, 
where they seem to have had some authority over 
saered revenues (7d Tod Jeod), Of its use (e) for the 
treasurers of private associations there are no very 
clear traces. The common word was érimednT7s, as 
with the Essenes. 

2. mpecBurepos. The city councils in Rom. times 
were commonly called Bovral, not yepovolac or 
mpesBurépia, The yeporoiar, of which mpcopirepor 
were members, were not private societies, but 
corporations for purposes like the games, or the 
worship of the city-god, or the burial of their 
members. Their oflicers were mpoordrat, &pxovres, 
mporyotpevo. (0) The Jewish cities of Pal. were 
governed by a Povdt of 7, or, in larger places, 23 
mp, (opt). These formed a court of justice, and 
may have managed the synagozue. The organisa- 
tion of the Jews in Antioch, Alexandria, etc. was 
on the same lines, except that in Rome there were 
several such corporations. 

Now, though the Lord commanded His disciples 
to form a society, there is no indication that either 
He or His apostles ever prescribed any definite 
form for it. We should therefore expect to find 
them following existing models till the new spirit 
of the society began to express itself in new 
forms. 

In NT we have fairly frequent mention of 
bishops and elders (passages collected in art. 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT), and the two oftices secm 
much the same. ‘This is proved thus :—(1) Bishops 
and elders are never joined together, like bis! ups 
and deacons, as separate classes of officials. (2) 
Ph 1) ‘to bishops and deacons’ (no article). Tf there 
had been a distinct order of elders, 16 could scarcely 
have been omitted. So 1 Ti 3 passes over the 
elders, though (5) there certainly were elders at 
Ephesus, and had been (Ac 20") for some time 

ast. Conversely, Tit 1°? passes over bishops, 

escribing elders in their place, and in nearly tho 
same words. (3) The bishops described to Timothy, 
the elders of 1 Ti 5”, and those of 1 DP 53, have dis- 
tinctly pastoral functions. So, too, have the elders 
of Ac 20 and those described to Titus. (4) The same 
yersons seem to be called bishops and elders (Ac 
boi 3 Tit 157 tva xaraorions mpeaBurépovs . . . det 
yap rov érlaxomoy x.7.A.). The words are also 
synonyms in Clement ad Cor, xlii. 44, and (by 
implication) in Teaching, xv., and Polycarp, PAvd. 1. 
It is only in Tgnatins that the bishop takes a 
distinct position. The general equivalence of the 
two offices in the apostolic age seems undeniable, 
though so far we must not assume that every 
bishop was an elder or vice versd, or that there 
never were any minor differences between them. 
The difference of name may of itself point to some 
difference of origin: and this is our next question. 

As regards elders, it seems likely that the name 
comes from Jewish sources. Thoofticeis already half 
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hinted at in Lk (hardly in Ac 5° vedrepor: cf. ¥ 
veavloxot); and we have every reason to think that 
the churches (even those not of Jewish origin) 
largely followed the arrangements of the syna- 
rogue. Their meeting is actually called cwaywy7 
in Ja 23, and the Ebionites retained the name even 
in the 4th cent. It may, however, be noted at 
once, that if the office and the name were adopted 
from the Jews, it does not follow that the duties 
were even originally qnite those of the o3p} of the 
synagogue. 

The origin of bishops is more doubtful. The 
name may perfectly well be Jewish, though the 
early connexion of the word with Gentile churches 
is against this. The LXX use of érlexomros and 
éricxomy may have sugrested it; but Gentile Chris- 
tians might have found a still readier hint in the 

eneral meaning of the word, combined with its 
reedom from special associations with idolatry. 
Yet on the other side is the connexion of bishops 
with deacons, and Clement’s direct appeal to Ts 60". 
The question is best left undecided, 

APPOINTMENT. —In the first age popnlar election 
and apostolic institntion seem to have been co- 
ordinate. The Seven (Ac 6* ®) are chosen by the 
people, and instituted by the apostles with prayer 
and laying on of hands. Something similar seems 
indicated for the Lycaynian elders, though xepo- 
rovjoavres (Ac 14™*) vramimatically refers to the 
apostics who by prayer with fastings commended 
them to the Lord. The elders in Crete are ap- 
pointed (Tit 1 ta saragriogs) by Titus, and apa: 
ently the bishops at Ephesus by Timothy in like 
manner, though } Ti 5%, He 6? seem not specially 
concerned with the matter ; but 1t does not follow 
that there was no popular election. Tn any ease 
Timothy or ‘Titus would have to approve the candi- 
date before instituting him: so that the particular 
descripticn of his qualifications need not mean 
that they had to select him in the first instance. 
As soou as we get outside NT (Teaching, xv., 
Clement, xliv. liv.) popular election becomes very 
conspienons, thongh neither does this exclude a 
formal institution. he elders are already attached 
to the apostle even in the conveyance of alee 
rifts (1 Ti 4™, where the contrast of pera with the 
da of 2 Ti 18 may indicate their secondary position) ; 
and when the unloeal ministry died out, they 
wonld act alone in the institution to local office, 
How soon an episcopate was developed is a further 
question ; and very innch a question of words, if 
the development was from below. 

In conclusion, i¢ would seein that the outline of 
the process was much the same in all chnreh 
offices ~ first designation, then institution by prayer 
with (at least commonly) its symbolic accompuni- 
ments of laying on of hands and fasting, But 
there is one all-important distinction, that if the 
designation to Tal office was by popular eleetion, 

‘that to unlocal office was by the | of the Holy 
Bias (Ac 13%, of Apostles; 1 Ti 44 18, apparently 
of an Evanecehist, 2 ‘Tl 4°). 

Duriks. —(1) General Superintendence.— Elders 
in Ac 20°, 1 Ti 57, Tit 17, 1 P 5" 3 (xaraxnp. is 
Kumevecy done the wrong way), bishops in 1 Ti 3°. 
Indicated possibly in kvBepyjoes, avTiAfupercs, 1 Co 
12°53; more distinctly Eph 4!! rots d¢ wotudvas xal 
didagxddous, so pointedly contrasted with the 
unlocal officers. So mpotardpevor 1 ‘Th 5'3, Ro 128 
remind us of the bishops and elders, 1 'Ti 3° mpotord- 
pevov, 57 arpoeatwres. The tyyorjmevor or pony. also 
of Ife 13737 4, and of Clement, ad Cor, i. 26, 37, 
may be set down as bishops or elders, for («) men 
entitled to obedience must have other than the 
purely spiritual fnnetions of the unlocal ministry ; 
(b) the bishops at Corinth evidently own no higher 
authority, so that they must themsclves be the 


Tyoupevot. 


Under this head we may place the share taken 
by the elders (a) at Jerus., in the deliberations of 
the apostles (Ac 15°) and in the reception held 
by James (Ac 21)8); (b) elsewhere, in the laying 
of hands on Timothy, 1 Ti 4%, 

(2) Leaching.—\ Th 5" rpotorduevor admonishing 
in the Lord, 1 Ti 3? the bishop apt to teach, 5! 
elders who toil in word and teaching, Tit 1° the 
elder or bishop must be able to teach, and to con- 
vince the gainsayers. 

Preaching is rather connected with the unlocal 
ministry ; but in its absence the whole function of 
mublie worship would necessarily devolve on the 
ocal. This may be hinted He 137) (no officers 
named but qyovpevoc), and in any case it 18 ee 
enough in Teaching, xv., and Clement speaks of 
bishops mpoopépovres Ta Swpa, which must not be 
limited to the Jord’s Supper, 

(3) Pastoral Care.—This 1s everywhere 80 con- 
spicnous that references are hardly needed. 

To it we may refer (t) visiting of the sick, with 
a view (Ja 54) to anointing and cure; (6) care of 
strangers and @ fortiori of the poor, 1 Ti 3%, ‘Tit 1%, 
the bishop to he girdsevos. 

So far we have not discriminated the duties of 
bishops and elders, Bnt was there amy difference 
at alt? Harnack thinks that while bishops and 
deacons had the care of public worship and the 


poor, elders rather formed a court attached to the. 


church, and as sneh were occupicd with govern- 
ment and discipline. The apparent identity of the 
offices wonld then be no more than an identity of 
persons, The weightiest members of the church 
would naturally hold both ofliees, and give the 
tone to both. This theory exphiins points like the 
difference of names and the marked separation 
between the two classes. [tf may contain more 
than a germ of the truth; but it cannot be accepted 
without important reservations. (@) It is not 
likely that duties were quite so definitely separated, 
If the elders began with discipline and general 
oversight, they would be likely soon to take up 
more spiritual duties, as the Seven did. ‘Those 
who had gifts to minister the word and teaching, 
would rather be honoured than hindered ; so that 
many of them might easily be doing pastoral work 
(exp. if they were Iishops also) before the end of 
the apostolic ave. Tn any case (4) bishops and elders 
are identical in the Pastoral Epistles, so that the 
distinction must hy that time have been nearly lost, 
This, however, depends on their date. Harnack 
(Chronologie, 1897, p. 48-4) still places the relevant 
passaves in the middle of the 2nd cent. 
Lirgratune.—Loening, GCemeindeverfassung d. Urchristen- 
thums; Lightfoot, Philippians, pp. 181-269; Gore, Christian 
Ministry, esp. note K;5 Hatch, Bampton Lectures (1880), tr. 
into Gerin. with exctosuses by HWarnack (1883); artt. on Origin 
of the Christian Ministry by Sanday, Harnack, Gore, Rendel 
Harris, Macpherson, Sinieox, and Milligan in J¢rpoxttor, 8rd 
series, Vola. v. and vi. ; Weizsacker, Apost, Zettaller, pp. f90- 612, 
H. M. GWATKIN. 
BISHOPRICK.—Ac 1° ‘His b. let another take’ 
(RV ‘office’? with marg. ©Gr. overscership.’) The 
Gr. is émecxor}, which here and in 1 J 3! means 
the oflice or work of an érloxomos (see BISHOP); but 
primarily and chiefly in N'P describes God’s visi- 
tation, us Lk 19 ¢ the time of thy visitation,’ 1 P 
212 “the day of v.2. The same office is described 
in Ac 15 as ‘ministry and apostleship’ (d:axovla Kat 
a@1rogToA?). J. HASTINGS. 


BIT, BRIDLE (jo, anc, oom, xaXurds).—Tho dis- 
tinction between these words is not maintained in 
AVand RV. 4. Jo2 regen (Arab. rasan) is a halter. 
Thus in Job 30" RV, ‘they have east off the bridle 
before me,’ the reference is to a horse or mule that 
has slipt off the halter with which he was tied, and 
is frisking about in the rough glee of discovered 
freedom. Such had become the behuviour of the 
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rabble before Job. So in Is 30%, instead of ‘a 
bridle in the jaws of the people,’ read ‘a halter on 
the jaws of the peoples’ (py “1 by D9). 

2. sn metheg ; xahiwés (2 K 19%, Pr 26%, Is 3729, 
Ja 33 RV, Rev 14”) is a bridle, which includes the 
bit, as the primitive bridle was simply a loop on 
the halter-cord passed round the lower jaw of the 
horse. Hence in Ps 32° RV, ‘whose trappings must 
ve bi¢ and bridle,’ the meaning is rather bridle 
and halter, as the two means of holding them in. 
The Psalinist had been speaking of willing service 
that only needed a directing eye, and the contrast 
is to the disinclinution of the horse and mule that 
needed bridle and halter to bring them near. 

3, pion amahsom, is a muzzle, Hence, ‘T will 
keep my mouth with a bridle’ (Ps 39!) should 


MODERN SYRIAN MUZZLE, 


clearly be ‘with a muzzle, asin RVm. To lose the 
distinction is here to lose the meaning, whieh is 
enforeed silence. A bridle is not used to keep a 
horse from biting. The muzzle is the basket of 
rope network that was not to be put on the oxen 
of the threshing-floor, but must i put over the 
inouth of the horse, mule, or donkey that bites its 
companions, the other barvaye-unimals, and enuses 
disarrangement of their loads, G. M. MACRIE. 


BITHIAH (ana ‘daughter,’ t.e. worshipper, ‘of 
J”?),—The daughter of a Pharaoh, who became 
the wife of Mered, a descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
4'8))) Whether Pharaoh is to be taken here as the 
Egyp. royal title or as a Heb. proper name, it is 
difenlt to determine. The name B. may indicate 
one who had become a convert to the worship of 
J”, which would favour the first supposition (but 
LXX B reads Pedd). If the other wife of Mered is 
distinguished as ‘the Jewess,’ RV (AV Jehudijah), 
this would still further strengthen the supposition. 
But the text of 1 Ch 417-38 appears to be defective, 
aud does not afford ground for more than conjec- 
ture. (See Kittel, ad doc. in lfaupt.) 

Rt. M. Boyp. 

BITHRON (j\1n29), 2 S 2”, ‘the gorge,’ probably 
not a proper name, -—a ravine leading to Mahanaini. 
C. R. CONDER. 

in the north of 
ropontis (Sea of 


BITHYNIA (B.@vrla), a countr 
Asia Minor, bordering on the 
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Marmora), the Bosphorus, and the Euaine (Black 


Sea), was bequeathed to the Romans in h.c. 74 by 
the last king, Nicomedes if. ‘The coast of Pontus 
was united with it in a single province by Pornpey 
in B.C. 65, and the joint province was administered 
according to the principles embodied in a dex J’om- 
peia, But the two parts of the province always 
retained a certain distinction from one another; 
the official name was regularly double (Bithynia et 
Pontus); there were two high priests, the Bithyni- 
arch and the Pontareh (like Asiarch, Galatarch, 
Lykiarch, ete.); and hence Pontus and B. are men- 
tioned separately in 1 P 1). Bithynia adjoined Asia, 
and hence, when Paul and Silas were prevented 
from preaching in Asia (Ac 16"), they naturally 
proceeded towards L., but, coming near the frontier, 
were not permitted to enter it; and they kept on 
towards the W. through Mysia till they came out 
at Troas. DB. was a senatorial province, governed 
like Achaia (which see) ; but Pliny governed it on 
a special mission from the emperor, 111-3, and 
wrote the reports to Trajan which give so much 
information about the province and the Christians 
init. B. was a rich, fertile, peaceful, and highly 
civilised province. Jews in B. are mentioned by 
Philo, Legatio ad Gaium, § 36 (Mang. ii. 557); but 
they are not noticed in the list given in Ac 23-4), 
It is remarkable that Byzantium (Constantinople), 
wong with, doubtless, the peninsula at the end of 
Which it was situated, was included in the province 
of Bithynia e¢ Pontus, as we learn from Pliny, ad 
Lraj. ip. 43, 44. Two great roads traversed B., 
one connecting Nikomedia and Niewa (the two 
chief cities) with Dorylaion and Phrygia in gencral, 
the other connecting them with Ancyra direct—a 
road which in later times became important as 
the route of European pilgrims by land to Jeru- 
stlem, 


LireRatTurs. — Marquardt, Jtomische Staatsverwaitung, 1. pp. 
349-357; Hardy in Pref. to his ed. of Pliny, Apist. ad Lrajan ; 
Ainsworth in Journ, ltoy. Geogr. Soe. vol. ix.; Hamilton, 
tiesearches in As. Min. Ritter, Kletnasien (Krdkunde von 
Asien, vols. xx. xai.), i pp. 650-768; Ramsay, ist. Geogr. cy 
sta. Min. pp. T0201, 240 0%. 5 Th. Reinach, NM enisme. des Kote da 
Hith,. Pliny’s report on the Bithynian Christians is treated in all 
Karly Church histories and in the works on the position of the 
Church in the empire by Neumann, Hardy, ete. 


W. M. Ramsay. 

BITTER, BITTERNESS.-—In the literal sense of 
b. to the taste, the word oceurs in such passages 
as Pr 277 (of food, opposed to sweet), Mx 15%, Ja 31 

tev 8! (of water), and Is 249 (of strong drink), 
See also article BirrEr Herbs. In most eof the 
passages, however, where the words nbove given 
are used in Seripture, it is in a figurative or tropical 
sense. The examples that follow do not claim to 
be exhaustive. 

i. We may note, in the first place, the use 
of ‘bitter’ in an objective sense, of cruel, biting 
words (ef. mxpol Noyo), Ps. 648; of the keenness of 
the misery which results from forsaking God, Jer 
2; from a life of sin in general, Jer 4'5, and of 
impurity in particular, Pr 5*. It is applied to the 
misery of servitude, Ex 1*; and to the misfortunes 
due to bereavement, Ru 1°, Ain 8”, 

ii. In a more subjective sense, bitter and bitter- 
ness describe such emotions as sympathy in 
bereavement, Ru 13, and misfortune, Ezk 27%'; the 
poignant sorrow of childlessness, 1S 1°, and peni- 
tence, Mt 26%; the keenness of disappointment, 
Gn 27%; and the general feeling of misery and 
wretchedness, Job 3%; emotions often relieved by 
a corresponding ‘b. ery,’ Gn 27%, Est 4! etc., and 
by the shedding of ‘ bitter tears’ (cf. Llomer’s mixpor 
daxpvov), Mt 26" and often. 

Under this head may be classed the cases where 
‘bitter’ in the original refers rather to fierceness of 
disposition, as in 2S 178 (‘as a bear robbed of her 
whelps’), allied with a readiness to take offence. 
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Hab 18 (‘the Chaldeans, that bitter and hasty 


nation’), Ju 18%. Cf. Eph 44, Ro 34, 

iii. Another set of fig. applications belongs 
rather to the sphere of ethics than to that of 
psychology. Thus Isaiah characterizes those who 
would subvert the fundamental distinction of 
right and wrong as putting ‘b. for sweet, and 
sweet for b.’ (5%). So also Dt 32%, where the 
reference is to the moral poison exhaled by 
the corrupt nations of Canaan. ‘The same idca 
of moral depravity is somewhat differently ex- 
pressed in Dt 2978 Q) from which (sce LXX render- 
ing) are derived the expressions ‘ gall of bitterness,’ 
Ac 8%, and ‘root of bitterness,’ He 12. 

iv. Finally, there is to be noted the term. techn. 
‘the water of bitterness that causeth the curse’ 
Nu 518 RV (cf. Kantzsch’s tr. : das fluehbringende 
Wasser des bitteren Wehs), which plays so im- 
portant a part in the ordeal there described. 

A. RK. S. KENNEDY. 

BITTER HERBS (059 mérérin, mxplées, lactucee 
agrestes).—It is hardly possible for an Oriental to 
dine without a salad, and these salads are composed 
of many kinds of herbs, some mucilaginons, as the 
purslane, Portulaca oleracea, L.; others crisp, as 
the cucumber ; others aromatic, as parsley ; others 
hitter, as the watercress, Nasturtium officinale, 
L.; the pepper grass, Lepidium satiwum, L.; the 
endive, Cano: Intybus, L.; the lettuce, 
Lactuca sativa, L. Such as these and many 
others like them can be found everywhere, and 
suit the requirements of the Passover ordinance 
(Ex 125) Nu 9), More bitter still are the 
numerous medicinal plants, as colocynth, worm- 
wood, seammnony, poppy, and many others which 
were in the prophet’s eye when he said (La 3" m), 
‘te hath tlled me with ditternesses (neérérim) ; 
he hath made me drunken with wormievod.’ 

The use of bitter herbs at the Passover was not 
to remind the Israelites of the bitterness of their 
bondaye (Ex 14), but, as in the case of bread 
without leaven, to remind them of the haste 
with which they fled. A meal of unlcavened 
bread, roust lamb, and a salad of bitter herbs, 
was the simplest and quickest that could be pre- 
pared. G. KE. Post. 


BITTER WATER.—-See MEDICINE. 


BITTERN (i957, 789 hippid, éxtvos, ericius).— 
Gesenius regards kippéd as the same as the Arab. 
kunfudh, the porcupine; and with him agree most 
of the VSS. Tristram, Houghton, and others 
favour the rendering bittern of the AV. They 
areue as follows :—(1) That the porcupine has not 
been noted as an inhabitant of ruins. But this is 
equally true of the bittern, and it is far less prob- 
able that it should be said of the bittern than of 
the percane: The bittern is a swamp bird, and 
would not choose ruins, but reeds and fens, for a 
residence. The porcupine, however, is a shy 
solitary animal, and might easily choose its home 
among the fallen columns of Babylon (Is 14%), 
Nineveh (Zeph 2'4), or Idumia (Is 344), (2) That 
the porcupine could not climb to the capitals of 
columns. This is not essential, however, as the 
allusion is rather to the fallen stones of a ruin 
than to the capital of a standing column. (3) 
That ‘their voice shall sing in the windows’ (Zeph 
26) Their, however, is not in the original, and 
we may quite as well supply a, and understand by 
‘a voice’ the sighing of the wind among the fallen 
stones and through the empty casements, rather 
than the grunt of a porcupine, or the booming of a 
bittern, neither of which can be called sinjring. 
(4) That porcupines do not frequent water pools 
(Is 1475), This, however, is inconclusive, since 
Babylon was to be a possession for the kippéd, and 


BITUMEN 


(not tz) pools of water—-i.e. desolate ruins, where 
hippéd could live, and marshes. 

The passages in which the name Aippéd occurs 
are intended to express desolation and the absence 
of human residence. ‘They are parallel to a large 
number of similar ones in which the desolation is 
symbolised by the residence of various beasts and 
birds. These are usually chosen because of their 
shyness, and the certainty that where they are 
man is far away. It by no means follows that in 
every case all of them, or perhaps any of the par- 
ticular ones, should dwell in the ruin. It is quite 
contrary to the habits of the bittern to dwell in 
ruins. The porcupine, as a man-fearing animal, 
like the cormorant (RV pelican), owl, raven, dragon 
(RV jackal), owl (RV ostrich), wild beasts of the 
desert, wild beasts of the island (RV wolves), satyr 
(probably wild goat), screech owl (RV night 
monster), great owl (RV arrowsnake), and vulture, 
represents the idea of desolation in its concrete 
form. Jn the spirit of poctic exaggeration it is said 
(Is 3418), ‘no one of these shall fail, none shall 
want her mate.’ ‘To bind down this exalted 
imagery to literalism would convert every ruin into 
a menagerie, tenanted by a motley array of 
fabulous as well as actual beasts and birds. With 
the philological evidence in favour of the kunfudh 
(porcupine), and with the unsoundness of the 
foregoing zoological objections, we may safely 
follow the RV, which makes it porcupine. 
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In the foreground, under the larger animal, are a full-grown 
and a youny hedgehog. 
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The porenpine, /Iystric cristata, L., is found 
along the sca-coast, and in the lower mountain 
districts of Pal. and Syria. It feeds on roots, 
bark, fruits, and vevctables. Tt inhabits holes and 
subterranean clefts, and might well find a retreat 
among ruins. ‘The flesh is eaten by the natives, 
who know it by its classical name funfudh. It is 
about 2 feet in length, independently of the tail, 
which measures 5 to 6in. — [t is covered with the 
familiar quills. When the animal is tranquil they 
lie appressed to its body. When it is excited they 
are erected. It is nocturnal in its habits, and 
seldom seen by man. G. E. Post. 


BITUMEN (Gn 1]8 pn, dodadros, EV ‘slime,’ 
RVm ‘bitumen’).—The mincral substance which 
has given to the Dead Sea the name Lacus A sphal- 
tites (Jos. Ant. 1. ix.), in which case it is mineral 
pitch of the group of the hydrocarbons, ‘This 
mineral is abundant in several Eastern countries, 
and was uscd in very early times as a substitute 


BIZIOTHIAH 
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for mortar in the buildings of Chaldwa.* It is 
found in Persia, Assam, Upper Burma, particularly 
at Kangoon, at Baku, near the Caspian, and in the 
valleys leading down from the west to the Dead 
Sea, especially Wadies Derejeh and Mahawat, in 
company with sulphur. + 

The bitumen in the Dead Sea basin is probably 
derived from the bituminous limestones of the 
Cretaceous series, and reaches the surface through 
fissures in the rock. In the case of marine lime- 
stones or shales containing large quantities of 
animal or vegetable matter, either of terrestrial or 
of aquatie origin, bitumenization may take place 
under suitable conditions of temperature and 
wwoisture, giving rise to springs of bitumen or 
petroleum, and from such a source the bitumen of 
the Dcad Sea busin may be supposed to have its 
origin. kK. HULL. 


BIZIOTHIAH (7:n')3), Jos 15°8.—A corruption for 
mnia ‘her villages,’ referring to Beersheba, as the 
LXX al xOuat adrdy indicates (cf. also Neh 11%). 


BIZTHA (ana, Est 12°),—One of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of king Ahasuerus. A suggested 
etymology is the Persian besteh, ‘bound,’ hence 
perhaps ‘eunuch.’ ‘The L.XX here reads Magdy B, 
Batdy x", Bated A. H. A. WHITE. 


BLACK.—Sce CoLours. Asa subst. b. is found 
in Sir 19% AVin, aud Jer 14? ‘they sit in b. upon 
the yround.’ As a verb, Bar 67! ‘their faces are 
be? through the smoke that cometh out of the 
temple’ (wedalyw), Blackish, Jub 6! ‘b. by reason 
of the ice’ (927, used here of w turbid torrent, RV 
‘black ’). J. HASTINGS, 


BLAINS.—See MEDICINE. 


BLASPHEMY (Sdacodnula, vb. Braodnuety, ad). 

and subst. B\dognuos) is derived as to its second 
element from $n, spcech, but the etymology of 
the first clement is still quite uncertain, opinions 
being divided amony PAdrrw I injure (the form 
would then, properly, be SArayipnula), BArAaE slack, 
doltish, Badd\w I hit in throwing (Eustath. ad. Hom. 
Il. 2, p. 219, 6 rats Phas BdddrAwv, Aoldopos), and 
patiros worthless (root, bles). The usage, however, 
is distinct enough. In classical and NT Greek (as 
also in KEV) the word is not restricted, as in 
ordinary Eng. phraseology and Eng. law, to the 
divine relation, but has the general sense of 
slanderous, cuntumelious speech against either 
God or man. As w matter of fact, in classical 
rreek the human relation is the rule, Br\acdnula 
being only by transference applied to the pods 
(Plato, Zep, 381 14); and, as often as not, in this 
connexion, it signifies a word not so much of 
irreverence as of ill-omen (opp. to eddnula), a word 
amiss, an unlucky word, as ii one unintention- 
ally prays for evil instead of good (Eur. Jon, 1189; 
Plato, Legg. 800, 801). In the Heb. OT (mostly in 
the form giddéph, the word selected by Delitzsch 
in his Hebrew NT) and in the LXX there is always 
& notion of contemptuous sacrilege in word or act 
(1 Mac 2") towards God (2 K 194, cf. 18°) directly 
or indirectly, through men or things connected 
with Hit, e.g. His people (Is 52°, Ps 74}%), His 
champions (2 Mac 12}4), His holy land (Ezk 35™), 
His temple (1 Mac 7%); once, by transference, 
towards a heathen god (Bel®). In NT the wider 
classical usage appears, and there is not always 
the same clear connotation of divine connexion, 
the word being sometimes equivalent to aggravated 
contumely, or slander (cf. Dein. pro Cor. iv. 12. 3, 
¢is ToUTOY ToANdKLs dmwérkwye Kal wéxpe aicxpas Brac- 

* Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, vol. i. ch. 8. 

t Tristram, Land of Tarael, pp. 281, 358. 
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gnulas); Tit 3, Mt 15", 1 Co 10, Ro 38 14%, 
Kph 4 (jj Col 3°), 1 'T164,2 P 24, [6 is not, how- 
ever, to be ignored that the recognised relation of 
God to all created beings may have induced the 
choice of the word Pracdyyla to express what is in 
the last resort an offence against Him. (Cf. the 
OT use ; also the parallel in Sir 3!%, and the thought 
in such passages as 1 P 247 taken with ‘Lit 32) 

A special use in N'T touches the human assump- 
tion of what is God’s, the degradation of the 
infinite glory of the unapproachable God to the 
finite nature of the creature. ‘Thus the word is 
mut into the mouths of the Jewish accusers of 
Christ (Mt 9° 26%, Jn 10%, Lk 5*!), and is employed 
likewise conversely by the NT’ writers and speakers 
to depict the sacrilegious and insulting denial by 
the Jews to Christ of what was His due status (Mt 
27%, Lk 22" 23%), and their equally sacrilegious and 
insulting charges against Him (Ac 13% 188 26%), 

The punishment of those who blasphemed, i.e. 
sinned in word or act ‘with a high hand,’ ie. in 
impious rebellion against J”, not in thoughtless- 
ness and weakness of the flesh (see Keil, Bib. Arch. 
ii. 377, ny. tr., on Sins of Ignorance), but wilfully 
and presumptuously, was ‘cutting off’ (Nu 15%) 
or death by stoning (Lv 24!-!6), Instances of 
blasphemy in act are the profanation of the Sabbath 
by work (Ex 314), the neglect of circumcision 
(Gn 1734), and idolatry in all its relations (Iix 22), 
1] Mae 2°), [t was on the ground of blasphemy that 
Christ was handed over for execution to the 
Romans (Mt 264, Jn 197), and that Stephen was 
stoned in an irregular outbreak of priests and 
people (Ac 6” 757). ‘To the ordinary sins of blas- 
phemy the Jews added the inore technical sin of the 
‘pronunciation’ of the name J”, through a mis- 
interpretation of ‘pronounce’ in Lv 2416 apart from 
its limitative context. For this reason the LXX 
rendered J” by 6 xdpios, and the Hebrew Jews sub- 
ute Adonai or BYolias, as they do to the present 
day. 

According to the teaching of Christ in the 
Synoptists (Mt 1234, Mk 3°86, Lk 12%), the ‘ blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost’ was a sin of such 
surpassing heinousness that it was unpardonable. 
Not so, He says, the blasphemy against the Son of 
Man. Now, the Son of Man was God's Messiah, 
His pre-cminent representative; and blasphemy 
against Him would have been, in theocratic con- 
ception, put parallel with blasphemy against God 
Himself (x 22"). What, then, was this blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, this sin of unwonted 
ageravation, so heinous that, contrary to Jewish 
notions, even death brought the sinner no nearer 
to pardon (Lightfoot, Hor. /feb, on Mt 12%)? In 
the context Christ is referring to special acts of 
His in which the Holy Spirit, as a moral power, 
manifested Himself obviously and Saieeaeatily. 
Any man who, with such demonstration before his 
eyes, declared this power to be immoral (Mk 3%), 
openly denouncing as evil that which was plainly 
good, exhibited a state of heart which was hopeless 
and beyond the scope of divine illumination or 
divine influence; he was the most high-handed, 
wilful, presuunptuougs despiser of the divine. In 
his position of blasphemer he cuuld not be forgiven ; 
for God to put such a sin behind His back was in 
the moral nature of things a contradiction and an 
impossibility. Not so culpable was the blasphemy 
even against the Son of Man; for in His state of 
humiliation, with the mists of the flesh about Him, 
His dignity was not xo obvious, s0 unmistakable, 
so irresistibly convincing. In this case there 
might be ‘defect’; in the other there was ‘de- 
fiance.’ So much for the strict context and the 
special occasion. When we reach out beyond 
these and seek to find a more general application, 


we have need of great diffidence. One point. 
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however, secs clear: the context debars us from 
making the blasphemy simply the equivalent of 
continued impenitence in any sin, as if Christ had 
meant to say (hit any conscious sin, persisted in, 
becomes blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. Tt is 
hard to conceive that Christ in these words merely 
put into another form the maxim ‘no repentance, 
no pardon.’ At the same time we eannot wholly 
agree With those who assert that there is ‘na con- 
nexion’ whatever between the blasphemy against 
the manifest Holy Ghost and the sin against the 
light of spiritual experience in He 6*%, and that 
these sins are ‘altogether dissimilar’ (S. Davidson in 
Kitto, Lneye., s.v. ‘ Blasphemy’). Nor do we know 
enough to be sure that the ‘sin unto death’ in 
Jn 5'8 ‘stands apart’ entirely from the sin with 
which Christ is dealing. Yet, on the whole, it 
seems reasonable and consistent with the OT 
sacrificial theory (cf. Keil, as above) to aflirm that 
any sin which is explainable by the defect of the 
flesh, its mere willingness and its weakness, is 
not to be classed with the wilful, strong-armed, 
arrogant blaspheming of good as evil. And it is 
observable that the crucifixion of Christ, which in 
He 6° is a metaphor for apostasy, is in Ac 3", in 
ity literal sense, attributed by St. Peter to dyvoa, 
ignorance. Doubtless, there 1s a time and a place 
wherein willingness shades off into wilfulness, and 
Wenikness into presumption; negleet of the divine 
illumination is the imelined plane towards the 
detestation of it; and when the heart can deliber- 
ately say, ‘Evil, be thou my good,’ its utterance is 
not far from blasphemy of the Holy Ghost. 
J. MASSIE. 

BLAST (from bliesan ‘to blow’) is used in AV: 
1. Of the blowing of a wind instruinent, Jos 6° 
‘when they make a long b. with the ram/’s horn.’ 
2. The blowing of the Hreath of J”, Ex 158 § with 
the b. of thy nostrils the waters were gathered 
together’ (lieb. on riiah, ‘breath’; ef. Is 3078 
‘breath,’ 33" ‘breath,’ 377 AV ‘blast,’ RV ‘ spirit,’ 
2K 197 AV ‘blast,’ RV ‘spirit’). 3. The breath, 
t.e. the tyranny of violent peoples, Ts 254 (nin). 4, 
Blowing that withers or curses, 2 S 2216 Job 4°, 
Psa 18 (any3 néshdimah). So blasted =‘ blighted’ 
Gn 416% 23-27, 2 KK 19° Ts 37°7; and blasting = 
‘blight’ Dt 28%, 1 K 87, 2 Ch 6%, Am 4°, Hag 227, 
The reference is to the effect of the sirocco east 
wind. See Hos 13% for its effect on water, and 
Jon 48 on man, Says Thomson, ‘it rushes down 
every gorge, bending and breaking the trees, and 
tugging at each individual leaf. ... The eyes 
inflame, the lips blister, and the moisture of the 
body evaporates, ... you become lunguid, ner- 
vous, irritable, and despairing’ (Land and Book, 
li, 262). In Ps 18, Pr. Bk. ‘ Plasting *= blast. 

J. IASTINGS. 

BLASTUS (BAdoros).—A chamberlain of HErop 
AGRIPPA I. (wh. see), mentioned Ac 12, It was 
through his intervention, presumably secured by 
bribery, that the people of Tyre and Sidon prevailed 


upon the king to receive an embassy from them at 
Caesarea. Jie is described as ‘chamberlain,’ rdv 


éml rot Koirwvos roi Bacikdws. Neither the name 
nor the incident of the embassy occurs in Josephus 
—a proof of the complete independence of the two 
accounts (int see on the other side, Krenkel, 
Josephus wnd Lucas, p. 203). A.C. HEADLAM. 


BLAZE.—Mk 1® ‘to blaze abroad the matter’ 
(RV ‘spread abroad,’ Gr. dtagdnultw, in Mt 28" tra 
‘commonly reported,’ RV ‘was spread abroad’ ; 
in Mt 9°! dcegjuioay avrdv, ‘they spread abroad his 
fame’). This verb blaze=to ‘blow,’ then ‘ pro- 
claim,’ ‘ publish,’ is to be distinguished from blaze 
=xsburn. See Ozf. Ling. Dict. J. HASTINGS. 


BLEMISH.—See MEDICINE. 
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BLESSEDNESS.—The word ‘ blessedness’ is not 
found in the OT, and it only appears thice times 
in the NT (AV), and then as the translation of 
n word (xaxapiouds) which indicates the ascription 
of blessing, not the state of the blessed, so that the 
Revisers have rightly expunged it, substitutin 
‘blessing’ in the first two cases (Ro 4° 9%), al 
‘gratulation’ in the third (Gal 415). Nevertheless, 
the idea which it conveys is the result of a 
legitimate generalisation from biblical statements, 
By the term ‘blessedness’ we understand the 
Summum LBonum regarded as a gift from God, or 
as enjoyed in some divine relationship—a divine 
Summum Bonn. Throughout the Bible this is 
centred in the idea of life, in its more elementary 
stayres as the normal huinan existence on earth, in 
its more advanced condition as eternal life ({wy 
aljwos), The Hebrew seeins to have reyarded length 
of days as a supreme object of desire (e.g. Vs 214). 
Hence, while it is a most terrible curse for a man to 
be cut off in the midst of his days (e.g. Ps 55%), for 
his life to be spared is a blessing devoutly sought 
after (e.g. Ps 39), so that to live on to a ripe old 
age is the crowning mercy (eg. 1 Ch 29%), The 
OT idea of blessedness is largely temporal and 
external, though mingled with higher spiritual 
thoughts as in Ps 16), Next to the life of the 
individual is the extension of that life in his family 
aud the perpetuation of it through his descendants, 
so that aN natural human instinct for immortality 
is in a measure satisfied by contemplating the 
prospect of an endless posterity. Tor this reason, 
as also because of the present good which the 
possession of a family is to a man, that is an 
nunportant itcin in the OT notion of blessedness. 
Earthly prosperity enters into the notion, not 
merely on its own account, but also as a sign of 
God’s favour, although the latter point is disputed 
throughout the Book of Job. In the Proverbs, 
abundance of goods—one’s barns filled with plenty 
(Pr 3'")—is treated as a preat sign of prosperity, 
but wisdom is there regarded as the Sum. 
mum Bonwm (Pr 47). In Messianic prophecy the 
thought of blessedness is expanded to signify the 
national weal rather than purely individual pro- 
sperity. This isto come in a golden age of wide- 
spread plenty and general happiness, following a 
triumph over the enemics of Israel. In particular, 
Justice will take the place of tyranny and robbery, 
good order will be maintained, and universal peace 
prevail (e.g. Is TP, 65175), Tt is principally 
through the two ideas of righteousness and peace 
that the ideal is advanced to amore enititaal con- 
ception (e.g. Vs 119"), In the NT the idea of 
blessedness is vreatly elevated. According to the 
Synoptists, Jesus Christ spenks of eternal life as 
the supreme boon of the future (eg. Lk 18%). 
According to the Fourth Gospel, He veils much 
more largely on this subject, and treats it as a 
present possession (eg. Jn 647), St. Paul follows, 
accentuating the blessedness of eternal life as 
God’s gift to man (Ro 6”). In the beatitudes with 
which He opens the Sermon on the Mount, our 
Lord describes, not only the characters that will 
be blessed, but also the nature of the hiehest good. 
The blessed are, according to St. Luke, the poor, 
they that hunger and weep now, and they who are 
hated, separated, and reproached by men; and 
their blessedness is to possess the kingdom of God, 
and to be filled and laugh (Lk 6-2), According to 
St. Matthew, they are morespiritually regarded as 
the poor in spirit, they that mourn, the meek, they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness, the 
merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, and 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake ; 
while their blessedness consists respectively in 
having the kingdom of heaven—clsewhere described 
as a pearl of great price (Mt 13)—in being com- 
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forted, inheriting the earth, being filled, obtaining 
mercy, seeing God, being called the children of 
God (Mt 5°). In the Parable of the Talents, 
future blessedness takes the form of high honour 
together with enlarged service (Mt 254). The 
Apoc. describes the blessedness of the Church in 
the victory and reign of Christ and the coming of 
the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev 21. 22). See also 
BEATITUDE, HAPPINESS. W. FF. ADENEY. 


BLESSING (n9723, «tAoyla).—Throughout the 
Bible we meet with two forms of blessing. (1) 
Blessing by God. This is either (a4) a direct and 
immediate act of God in conferring some buon, as 
expressed by the phrase, ‘‘The Lord blessed Obed- 
edom and all his household’ (2 S 6"); or (b) a 
divine utterance expressing the will of God to 
confer future favour, and thus approaching the 
general usaye of the word, which 1s indicative of 
benediction, or speaking with a wish for the good 
of the persons concerned, e.g. ‘Ciod blessed them, 
saying, Be fruitful,’ ete. (Gn 1%). ‘The blessing 
of God is primarily of persons, and secondarily of 
things, as implied in the phrase, ‘ Bless, Lord, his 
substance’ (Dt 33%). The secondary blessing is 
attached to a day in the benediction of the Sabbath, 
e.g. ‘God blessed the seventh day’ (Gin 2%), (2) 
Blessing by man. Thisis really an appeal for the 
first form of blessing, a prayer that God will confer 
His own blessing on the object of the speaker’s 
good wishes. But it comes to be regarded as in 
some way directly beneficial, ust as the evil eye is 
supposed to blight directly, while the curse proper 
is an appeal to Heaven to smite its object, as the 
true blessing is an appeal to Heaven to confer some 
boon. ‘This scems to be the case with the 
patriarchal blessings, Isaac directly determining the 
destiny of Jacob; and yet the Janguage employed 
shows that the actual source of the boons spoken 
of is looked for in God (Gn 27°”), In such a 
case the peculiar privilege of conferring a blessing 
resolves itself into a peculiar right to seek certain 
favours of God. A similar condition may be 
discovered in Balanin’s benediction of Israel. While 
the narrative implies a belief on the part of Balak 
that the seer has peculiar mystic powers of cursing 
and blessing, Balaam’s utterances are simply 
PEO H eu declaring the will of J” and predicting the 
destiny of Israel (Nu 23. 24). A man who is exeep- 
Beauly blessed is taken as the model and type of 
blessing, and is then said to be ‘a blessing’ (Gn 12?) ; 
and others are said to bless themselves ‘by him, in 
the sense that they appeal to the blessing he has 
received as a specimen of what they desire for 
themselves, e.g. ‘The nations shall bless them- 
selves in him’—z.e. by Him, by reference to His 
blessing (Jer 4°). When our Lord is described in 
the Gospels as blessing, no doubt the idea is 
analogous to the second form of blessing, the 
appeal to Heaven to confer favour, with the 
associated thought that Jesus Christ had especial 
power in making this appeal. ‘Thus we must 
understand the action of eke mothers who brought 
their children to Him for a blessing as they might 
have brought them to a holy Rabbi (Buxtorf, Syn. 
Jud. p. 138). But with those who perceived His 
divine nature, the act of blessiny by Jesus Christ 
must have passed over into the primary and 
unmediate act of God in conferring grace, e.g. in 
the final benediction (Lk 24°). Tho blessing of 
bread, of which we read in the Gospels, is equivalent 
to giving thanks for it, the thought being that 
g00d received gratefully comes as a Hlostine 
eeare evAdynoev in Mt 14” and eddoyjoas a’rd 
In Mk 87 with evyapiorjoas in Mt 15%). To bless 
God is to praise Him with acknowledgment of His 
goodness and expressed desires for His glory. ‘The 
act of blessing was usually performed by the 
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imposition of hands (e.g. Cin 48'7-9, Mt 198); or, 
where a number of persons were concerned, with 
uplifted hands (e.g. Lv 9°, Lh 24%). The priests 
pronounced a benediction after every morning and 
evening sacrifice, according to a triple formula 
(Nu 6%°*9; Keil, Bubdicad slrcheol, i. p. 457). A 
more primitive form of blessing seems to have 
been used under the kings (e.g. Vik 814.55 5 Ewald, 
Antiy. pp. 15, 132). A benediction was regularly 
pronounced at the close of the synayogue service 
(Buxtorf, Syn. Jud., note subjoined to index). 


W. I. ADENKEY. 
BLINDING.—See CriMES. BLINDNESS.—See 
MEDICINE, 


BLOOD.—By the Hebrews, as by other peoples 
of antiquity, the blood, both of man and of beast, 
was regarded as the seat of the soul (w5)), that 
is, of the vital principle common to all sentient 
organisms (lv 17?! ie life (KV, Heb. nephesh, 
‘soul’] of the flesh isin the blood,’ and parll. pass.). 
When we reflect how little we know even now, 
notwithstanding all our advance in physiology and 
allied sciences, of the mystery of hfe and death, 
we can in some measure realise the emotions of 
awe and dread—not without a large admixture of 
the superstitious element--with which the earl 
Semites must have regarded the shedding ot blued. 

Inasmuch as all slaughter was originally sacri- 
fice, the real significance of the provision, carried 
back by Heb. tradition to the days of Noah (Gn 
9‘), that the blood of animals slain for human food 
was forbidden or taboo, will demand c:zreful in- 
vestigation under the article SACKIFICE (see also 
Foop). ‘To the same art. belongs the study of the 
piacular or expiatory eflicaey of blood, which finds 
expression in the familiar words: ‘ Without 
shedding of blood is no remission’ (He 9%), 

Akin hereto is the cathartic or purificatory use 
of blood in the Jewish ceremonial system for cases 
of uncleanness of the highest degree, such as 
leprosy (Lv 145% 5%) the discussion of which 
belongs to the art. on PURIFICATION (which see 
also for the uncleanness caused by blood in the 
cases enumerated in Ly 124 15'9-), 

For another and very ancient blood-rite, the 
essential significance of which survives even in the 
most sacred rite of Christian worship (Mt 26"), see 
COVENANT. 

Among all nations blood has played a conspicu- 
ous part in mavical rites, but the only trace of its 
superstitious use in the OT seems to be the inei- 
dent recorded in 1 K 22%, and already explained 
in the art. BATHING (§ 3). (See Strack, Der Llut- 
aberglaube ; ‘Trumbull, Zhe Threshold Covenant.) 

A. R.S. KENNEDY. 

BLOOD, AYENGER OF.—See GokL. 


BLOODGUILTINESS.—In AV only Vs 51'* *De.- 
liver me from b., O God? (0%, plu. of 07 ‘ blood’). 
RV adds Ex 22°38 (Heb. v.2+?), 1S 25° 8) the Heb. 
being the same. W. R. Smith (O7'/C? p. 441) 
points to Ezk 18" as proving that the Lleb. phrase 
does not necessarily mean the guilt of murder, 
but any mortal sin, such sin as, if it remains un- 
atoned, withdraws God’s favour from His land 
and people (Dt 218, Is 145), a remark which has 
an obvious bearing on the occasion of the 5lst 
psalm. J. IASTINGS. 


BLOOD, ISSUE OF.—See MEDICINE, 


BLOODSHEDDING.—-Sir 27'° only (ekxuocs atu- 
aros); but He 9° ‘ without shedding of blood is no 
remission ’ (aluarexxuala). 


BLOODTHIRSTY.—In AV Pr 29! only, ‘the b. 
hate the upright’ (07 ‘wx ‘men of blood’) RV 
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adds Ps 5° 55% 139", the Heb. being the same, 
AV ‘bloody’; RV more literally ‘man of blood’ 
2S 1675, ‘men of blood’ Ps 26% Cf, Kx 42% %4 
‘bridegroom of blovd’? (AV ‘ bloody husband’). 
J. HASTINGS, 
BLOODY FLUX, BLOODY SWEAT.-— See Mrpi- 
CINE. 


BLOOM, as a trans. verb, occurs Nu 178 ‘the 
rodof Aaron .. . bloomed blossoms.’ Cf.--- 
‘ And all amid them stood the tree of life, 
High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 


Of vegetable gold.’ 
Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 219. 


J. HASTINGS. 


BLUE.—See Conours. ‘Blue’ is tr® of noon 
tékhéleth in all its occurrences, and of ev shrsh, Est 
AV. Also Sir 45! th, silk? (bdiwdos, RV ‘blue’) ; 
6” (AVin, RV, Cir. daklvduros); and 23! ‘a bine 
mark’ (uwrdwy, RV ‘a bruise’; ef. Sir 28!7 ‘the 
stroke of a whip maketh aer/s in the flesh,’ and 
1 P 244 ‘stripes,’ same Greek, from Is 53° LXCX). 

Blueness, Pr 20° ‘the b. of a wound clesnseth 
away evil’ (mnan habbiréth, ‘stripes,’ RV ‘ stripes 
that wound’). See MmDICINE. J. HASTINGS. 


BOANERGES (foarnpyds, deriv. uncertain, ‘sons of 
thunder’) is the surname given by our Lord to His 
disciples James and John. Considerable obsenrity 
gathers round the question why it was given to 
the sons of Zebedee. It is mentioned only in 
Mk 3", and never seems to have prevailed as Simon 
Peter’s new name did. It is not likely cither that 
it was meant as a perpetual rebuke of their un- 
regulated zeal (Mik 9% 10°7, Lk 9"), or that it refers 
specially to their thundering forth the gospel. 
The likelihood is that it is both descriptive and 
prophetic of the union of the passionate and velic- 
nent with the gentle and loving in their character, 
and of the fact that once and again tempests of 
long-restrained emotion would burst forth out 
of the deep stillness of their strong reserved 
natures. : W. Murr. 


BOAR.—See SwWINk. BOAT.—-See Suir. 


BOAZ (y= ‘swiftness,’ from a root 1y2 not oceur- 
ring in Heb., not as was supposed 1 ja=:‘in him is 
strength,’ Béos, Boot).— The head of the Hezronites 
who lived at Beth-lehem-judah, after Elimelech’s 
departure into the countryof Moab(Ru2}), He is de- 
scribed asa mighty man of wealth (RVut ‘ valour’). 
His fields lay apparently at some little distance 
from Beth-lehem (v.4). ft was in them that he first 
caught sight of Ruth as she was gleaning. He 
had heard of her already as a faithful and loving 
daughter, und begeed her to remain in his fields, 
assuring her of his protection, and inviting her to 
partake of some food in the tield (vv.o"), One night, 
whilst B. was sleeping in his threshing-floor, Ruth, 
instructed by her snother-in-law, came, and by 
placing herself at his feet claimed to be taken 
under his protection. Thereupon he promised that 
if the kinsman who was nearer than ie would not 
do his duty to her as next of hin, he would take that 
duty upon himselt (ch. 3). B. therefore bought the 
right of redemption from the next of kin, including 
in it the right to take Ruth to be his wife to raise un 
seed to Mahlon (4!"). The marriave was Belebrate. 
and in due course a son was born to B. and Ruth, 
called Obed, who, according to the genealogy at 
the end of the Bk of Ruth and in 1 Ch 2"? was 
the grandfather of David. How far this is an 
instance of the use of what is called the law of the 
Levirate will be found discussed in another article 
(RutTH). B. has a further interest for us, as his 
name occurs in both the genealogies of our Lord 
(Mt 15, Lk 3%). According to the Jewish authori- 
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ties he was the same as Ibzan of Jg 12%)? (see 
Moore, Judges, p. 310). The difficulties of the 
chronology of the genealogy from Perez to David 
havo not yet been satisfactorily cleared up. The 
narrator of B.’s marriage does not hint at any 
irregularity in it such as we should expect if Ezr 
9-2 and Neh 13? or even Dt 23 * were known to him. 
H. A. REDPATH. 

BOAZ (1y5, LXX Baddt in B, and Bods in A of 
17; in 2Ch 3" the LXX has ‘loys ‘atrength’). 
—TJhe name of one of the two pillars erected in the 
porch of Solomon’s temple, the other being Jachin, 
Li 74,2 Ch 3”, Jer 527", § Boaz’ stood on the left 
looking eastward, t.e. it was on the north side of the 
entrance of the temple. Its height was 18 cubits, 
its circuinference 12, its diameter being conse- 
quently 39; cubits. Surmounting it was achapiter 
5 enbits high, ornamented with network and with 
pomegranates (Jer 52** 3), There is, however, a 
cood deal of confusion as to the ornamentation 
of the chapiters, though all agree that they were 
ily aed at the top. The apparent discrepancy 
as to its height is owing to the fact that the 
ornament uniting the shaft to the chapiter is 
sometimes included in the reckoning, and some- 
times not. ‘Jachin’ and ‘ Boaz’ were exactly of 
the same form and size; both were hollow and 
inade of brass, the thickness of the brass being 
fonr fingers, 2.e. 4 inches (Jer 52"), 

Ewald, Thenius, Merx, and Nowack are of 
opinion that these pillars served for supports to 
the roof of the house. Nowack (Bib. clrch. ii. 33) 
refers to Ezk 40-49 as showing that the pillars of 
qekic?s temple were supports; but the passage 
does not prove that they were more than orna- 
ments. On the other hand, Hirt, Stieglitz, Cugler, 
Schnaase (all architects), Bahr, Riehm, Ieil, and 
Lumby argne that the pillars stood in the porch, 
unconnected at the top, and that the only function 
they served was that of ornamentation. (See Keil, 
Lib, clreh. i. 169 £.). In favour of this opinion are 
the following points: (1) The ornamentation on 
the top already mentioned. (2) ‘Their height was 
23 (18 +5) cubits. Now the porch was, ‘according 
to 2 Ch 34 and Jos. (Ant. VII. iti. 2), 120 cubits: 
according to Bertheau 30; but in the opinion of 
most critics it was 20 cubits high, answering to 
the length (see PorcH). None of those measure- 
inents would suit if the pillars stood under and 
supported the roof of the porch. (3) The pillars 
were hollow. (4) Hiram’s work was to decorate, 
and not to dud any essential part of the temple. 

3ut, though no more than ornaments to the 
Israelites, the origin of these pillars must be 
sought among the Syrians and Phoenicians, who 
conunonly erected such pillars in front of their 
temples, In front of his temple at Tyre, the 
Syrian god, Melkart, is represented by two pillars 
(Herod. 2. 44). Before the temples of Paphos 
wd Hicrapolis there were likewise two pillars. In 
these cases, the pillars stood for deity, and they 
formed a part of that Phallic worship of which we 
wre finding more and more traces in the ancient 
world (see Dudley, Naology, p. 130 f.; W. RR. Cobb, 
Origines Judaica, pp. 207-238; and Trumbull, 
Threshold Covenant, p.230n.). Nowack (ii. 34) and 
W. RR. Smith (28 p. 191, note 1) incline to believe 
that even to the Israelites these pillars were 
symbols of J”, so that, if they are right, the true 
God was set forth by these Phallic emblems, as 
in the northern kingdom He was worshipped in 
the form of a young bull (d3y ‘égeZ). But it is un- 
likely, to say the least, that if these pillars stood 
for J” we should have no intimation of it in the 
writings of the OT. Benzinger (Bib. Arch. p. 385) 
points out that pillars of this kind are found in 
the front of the temple of Amon in Egypt (cf. 
p. 250 of the same ork. 
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But why two pillars, if but one deity is thus 
represented ? mong the Semites and = other 
rimitive peoples, gods went in pairs, male and 
Haale, as Banl and Ashtoreth, Osiris and Isis, 
ete. Possibly the two pillars stood for male and 
female, the active and passive principle in nature. 
This is not necessarily opposed to the Phallic 
origin of the symbol, since at this stage their 
origin might have been wholly unknown, the 
mere fact of their representing deity being possibly 
the only thought in the mind of the people. 

The words ‘.Jachin’ and ‘ Boaz’ are certainly 
ropernames. The LXX so regards thein in 1 Kk 7), 
ut in 2 Ch 3! the words are translated Karépdwots 

(a setting right) and ’loxds (strength). 

Gesenius explains the words as names of the 
donors or Haildere This is only a guess. No 
other part of the temple is designated in this way 
except Solomon’s poreh, which belongs to the 
time of Herod. Ewald (Gesch, ini. 4) holds that 
they are names of honoured men, perhaps sons of 
Solomon, This is not more likely thau Gesenius’s 
opinion. Keil follows Kimchi in making the 
names (‘ lie will establish,’ (In Ifim is strength ’) 
symbols of the solidity and strength of the king- 
dom of God among Esracl, as having its central 
joint in the temple. Klostermann (Acvae.) trans- 
Pare and explains by ‘Stand-halter und der ‘Trotz- 
bieter, the ‘firm and defying one,’ referring to 
God. Thenins (/vowm.) joins both words to make 
the expression ‘He will establish by strength?’ ; 
but the text is agninst it, and so is the faet that 
there are two pillars, each with a name of its own. 

T. W. DAVIES, 

BOCCAS..—See BORITH. 


BOCHERY (1195). —A descendant of Jonathan 
(1 Ch 89%), For form of name cf, Gashmu, 
Neh 6! 8, 


BOCHIM (0°25), ‘weepers,’ Jg 2!).— Unknown 
as a Pour inet site. Possibly the orig. reading 
was bxn'3. See Moore, ad loc., and BETHEL. 


BODY.—1. Early biblical usage had no fixed 
term for the human body as an entire organism, 
and, consequently, none to use, as such, in precise 
antithesis to ‘soul’ or ‘spirit.’ An assortment of 
terms was cimployed, each of which strictly denotes 
only one part or clement of the bodily nature, 
such as trunk, lones, belly, bowels, rems, flesh. 
The last is by far the most prominent, probably 
as supplying to the body its form, colour, and 
beauty. Flesh is used throngh both Testaments 
for the corporeal nature of man in connexion 
with and contrast to the inner or spiritual nature. 
(See Fresn.) Of the other terms, = 3 (once in late 
Heb., 1 Ch 10! ag33) originally probably the cavity 
containing the vitals, most nearly denotes the 
whole, and is applied both to the living body (Gn 
47'8) and to the corpse (18 311); Bones (oyy, cyt) 
once, Ps 139" prob. collectively, ‘my bony frame.’ 
The word is suggestively used to denote the 
reality or streneth of a thing, ie. the thing 
itself (Ex 241, Job 21°), Some of these ancient 
terms for the bodily parts hiave passed over into 
the NT, and indeed into all popular speech with 
certain definite psychical connotations. Thus 
Belly (j23, cocdla) stands throughout Scripture for 
the seat of appetite and of the carnal affections 
(e.g. Ro 1638, PM, 319), yet also connotes the inward 
nature, the innermost of the soul (cf. Pr 188 2027. 
228) Jn 7°). So Bowels (oye, om), besides its 
literal, or first meaning, is plentifully used, me¢- 
onymice, for the sympathetic or compassionate 
affections (Gn 43%, ‘1 Ne 3°; 2: Co bees Pht 
Col 312), That the same kind of transference 
from the bodily to the mental region has taken 
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place with the terms J7eart and Reins goes with- 
out saying. 

2. Later OT writers may have come under the 
influence of Greck thought in constrning the 
whole body or outer manas the dwelling, clothing, 
or integument of the soul. Tf the expression 
(Job 4") agncas Shonses of clay,’ refers, as is com- 
monly thought, to human hodies, it is an 
instance closcly imitated hy the Apocr, writer 
(Wis 915) in “ae hrase ‘earthly Parade or 
‘frame’ (RV), Hea Which reappears in 2 Co 6}. 
In Daniel the Aramaic word ce: is used for body 
(Dn 377 4° | Heb.) 54), and another Aramaic word 
(of Persian origin) 4733 18s used alone with mo (7}5) 
in exactly the figurative manner so familiar to 
later thonght, ‘My spirit was grieved in the midst 
of iny body’ (lit. ‘of his sheath’). 

3. In the N'T, body (c@ua) signifies the complete 
organism with al its members (1 Co 12" ete.), and 
stands in clear and constant antithesis to ‘soul’ 
and ‘spirit.’ Throughout the whole of Scripture 
the place of the body as an integral constituent 
of man’s nature is insisted on. This must be 
made prominent in our Bible doctrine of man as 
contrasted with philosophic and other notions 
depreciatory of his bodily nature. Bunt for this, 
as well as for the Bible Dualism or Dichotomy, 
see art. PSYCHOLOGY, J. LATDLAW. 

BODYGUARD.-—-1 Es 3° KV only. See GUARD. 

BOHAN (a5, perhaps ‘covering').-—A son of 
Renben, acc. to Jos 15° 187 (both P). The stone of 
I. is mentioned in these two passages as forming 
aw mark of division between Judah and Benjamin. 
It is nnpossible to identify the site where it stood. 


J, A. SELBIR. 
BOHAIRIG VERSIONS.—Scce EGyrriANn VER- 
SIONS. 


BOILS.—Sce MEDICINE. 


BOLDNESS. —In OT ‘bold’ is given as tr" of 
nos bdtah to trust, Pr 28! “the righteous are b. as 
a lion. In Gn 34% ‘Simeon and Levi... came 
npon the city boldly,’ the Heb. is the noun ny3 
betah from batuh, and is applied, not to Simeon 
and Levi, but to the inhabitants of the city, ‘the 
came upon the city (dwelling) securely’ (so RV, 
but RVin ‘boldly’). In Ee 8! “baldness? ts Nt. 
‘streneth? (1y ‘dz), and is tr? ‘hardness’? in RV, 

Tn Apoer, (bold? aeeurs in a bad sense, Sir 8% 
‘Travel not by the way with wb. fellow’ (roAgnpéds 
RV rash man’), and 19% ‘a bold man shall be 
taken away ? (¥ux} ToA\unpd, RV ‘a reckless soul’). 


The adj. roaunpes oconrs in NT only Ro 1515 ‘1 write the 
more boldly unto you’ (TH -roAunpertpav, WH ron unper-pas); and 
roauytne (an andacions person,’ only 2 P 20 (AV ‘ presumptu- 
ous,’ RV ‘daring’); but roAuwew is frequent, the most interest- 
inv occurrence being 8 Co 102 where the apostle uses first deppta 
and then reaauew, both trd She bold’ in AV, but in RV ‘that I 
nay not when present show courage With the contidence where- 
with T count to be bold aguinst some.’ Thayer says that @. 
denotes confidence in eue’s own atrenyth or capacity, +. bold- 
ness or daring in undertaking} 6 hay reterenece more to the 
character, 7. to its manifestation (47 Lex. p. 6284; ef. Sanday 
und Headlan on Ro 15%: ‘the boldness of which St. Paul 
accuses himself is not in sentiment, but in manner’) The 
lonic form of 6 (Gaperw) occurs in UXX and NT only as im- 
perat. ‘take courage,’ “fear not,’ ete, Thus, Sir 1910 “If thou 
hast heard a word, let it die with thee; and be bold (¢apen), 
it will not burst thee’; Mt 427° Re of good cheer’ (Gapesre). 
The only compound of these verbs in NT is &roreAuee, Ro 10 
only, ‘Isaiah ts very bold,’ lit, ‘is bold by himself.’ 


But there is a nobler holdness in the NT than 
these. In the Gr. it is expressed by wappyola 
(lit. ‘fulness’ or ‘freedom of speech,’ way pots) 
and wappyotdgouac; and although these words are 
used by classical authors and the LXX, this b. 
reaches a higher manifestation under the Gospel, 
which is its very foundation. Thus Eph 3” ‘ Christ 
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Jesus our Lord, in whom we have b. and access’ ; 
He 10 ‘Having therefore, brethren, b. to enter 
into the holy place by the blood of Jesus’; 1 Jn 
4'7 ‘that we may have b. in the day of judgment’ ; 
He 48 ‘Let us therefore come Boldly (RV ‘draw 
near with b.’) unto the throne of grace.’ For the 
most part it is boldness of speech, but its founda- 
tion is the same: Jn 7% ‘He speaketh boldly’ 
(RV ‘o only) i Ac 4%! ‘they were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and they spake the word of God 
with b.’; 139° ‘Paul and Barnabas waxed bold 
(RV ‘spake out boldly’) and said’; 1 Th 2? ‘we 
were bold (RV ‘ waxed bold’) in our God to speak 
unto you the Grospel of God.’ See COURAGE, 
J, LASTINGS. 

BOLLED.—Ex 9%! ‘the barley was in the ear, 
and the flax was bolled’ (RVin ‘was in bloom’; 
Heb. y2a gibA'dl, lit. ‘was bud,’ i.e. was in bud). 
The Eng. word boll (originally something szollen) 
is a seed vessel, a pod ; heuce ‘ was bolled’ (= ‘ was 
in seed ’) expresses a further stage of growth than 
the Heb. warrants. J. ILASTINGS, 


BOLSTER (something ‘swollen,’ cf. ‘ bolled’) is 
now used of the longer and firmer cushion under 
the pillows, but was formenly often syn. with 
pillow. It vceurs in AV of 1 5S 19.16 O67 11 12.16, 
where RV always ‘head’; thus 18 19% ‘ Michal 
... puta pillow of goats’ hair for his b.’ (RV ‘at 
the head thereof’). The same Heb. (ntgtp) is trd 
‘pillows’ Gn 284-38) and in 1 K 196 [all] ‘head,’ 
marg. ‘bolster’; RV always ‘head.’ (For the 
peculiar reading dwy ‘neigya 1 S 26!2, Budde gives 
rrext9 in agreement with other passages and the 
LXX here.) J. ILASTINGS. 


BOND.—See BAND. 1. In the foll. passages the 
Gr. word tr“ ‘bond’ is doi\os, ‘slave,’ 1 Co 12!8, Gal 
378) Eph 68 Col 3" (RV ‘bondman’), Rev 13'6 1918, 
2. There is a fig. use of b. in Ac 88, Eph 42, Col 3! 
where the Gr, is ctvdeouos, a surgical word (though 
not confined to surgery) meaning ‘a ligament’; 
hence Col 3! ‘love, which is the b. of perfectness’ 
means that love unites all the virtues and graces 
into one perfect man in Christ Jesus, just as the 
ligaments bind the body; in Eph 4% ‘the b. of 
peace,’ peace is itself the ligament or uniting 
power ; Ac 8” ‘thou art in the gall of bitterness, 
and in the b. of iniquity ’ is not so clear, and it has 
sometimes been said that Simon is described as ‘a 
bundle of iniquity,’ but that meaning of o. lacks 
support (see Thayer, s.0.); rather, ‘thou art 
bound by the ligatures or fetters of iniquity.’ The 
Gr. word o. is also found Col 2) (where see Light- 
foot), RV ‘all the body, being supplied and knit to- 
gether through the joints and bands.’ 

Bondmaid, a female slave, Lv 192 (ane) ; 2544 4 
(Sex, tr? Smaid’? in v.68); Gal 422 (masdloxn, tr. 
‘bondwoman’ 4%: #- 8.3) all of Hagar, RV ‘ hand- 
maid’; 7. is used also of the maid who recognised 
Peter, Mt 26%, Mk 149-6 Lk 905 Jn 1817 [sce 
DAMSEL], of Rhoda, Ac 12", and of the Philippian 
fortune-teller, 16%), Bondman and Bondwoman = 
slave, are frequent. Bondservant occurs in AV 
only once, Lv 25 ; but where the Gr, is dooXos, slave, 
RV often turns ‘servant’ of AV into ‘ bondservant’ 
(in favour of ‘slave’ see Horwill, Contemp. Iev. 
May 1896, p. 707). Bondservice, 1 K 9%! ‘upon 
those did Sulomon levy a tribute of b. (tay, RV 
‘raise a levy of bondservants’). Bondslaye, 1 Mac 
2 (SovAn, not in NT, but freq. in LXX, RV ‘ bond- 
woman’). See SLAVERY. J. HASTINGS. 


BONNET is the rendering in AV of two Heb. 
words, AY239 (Ix 28” 29", Ly $') and axs (Is 3%, 
Ezk 441%), In Ex 39" the two are conjoined, ‘XP 
niyoisn, RV uniformly gives, instead of bonnets, 
head-tires, except Ezk 44)§ ‘ tires.’ 


Both terms apparently refer to the same part 
of the head-dress of the ordinary priests. Ita 
distinctive importance, with regard to the priestly 
office and sate is implied in is 612° axp JI9° 1099, 
‘as a bridegroom makes his head-ornament like a 
priest’s,’ which Dillm. and Del. understand of 
winding it up into a conical puint (ef. Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. \i. 117). 

In determining what the bonnet was: (1) we find 
it distingmished froin the mignepheth or turban of 
the high priest, on the compactly folded front of 
which the gold plate lay fastened with a cord 
(2p Ex 28% 97), a Jess ornate form Deing worn 
on the Great Day of Atonement (Lv 164). (2) It 
was highly ornamental ‘for glory and beauty’ (Ex 
28”). (3) It was of fine linen (x 39°). (4) [t was 
one of the items of elaborate femile attire (Is 3”). 

These allusions seem to converge towards an 
article of outdoor wear, needed where service 
exposed to the sun, and yet having a distinctly 
decorative purpose. ‘These conditions are best met 
by the loose kerehief for head and neck, which is 
still a striking feature in Oriental dress ; and in its 
protective usefulness and dignified elegance is an 
accommodation at once to the climate and the 
character. 

While this bonnet or head-tire among the 
Bedawin is simply a square of black or blue 
cotton, and the day-labourer improvises anything 
to cover the back of the head and neck, that worn 
by the men of the towns and villages is a fabric 
about. a yard square of the finest white silk, usually 
edged with bright stripes, and called a Luftyeh. 

The corresponding art. of female dress is the 
graceful ontdoor veil for the head and neck, called 
a turheah. 

This would connect 74339 with yap, and the Arab. 
hubba'ah ‘cowl.’ According to this interpretation, 
a survival of the article in a modified form may be 
seen in the drapery that droops in light loose folds 
from the high turban of the Oriental priest; and, 
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TURBAN OF ORIENTAL (GRERK) PRIEAT. 


by its connexion with the monk’s hood and the 
conventual veil, is still among the insignia of 
priestly dress. (See DRESS.) G. M. MACKIK. 


BOOK.—See WRITING. 


BOOTH. -At the scason when the fruits of field 
and orchard are ripening, the Syrian peasant often 
finds it prudent. to leave his home in the village 
and take up his abode for a time in ‘ the portion of 
the field’ belonging to him, for the double purpose 
of guarding his produce against ill-disposed neigh- 
bours, and of more effectively carrying on the work 


BOOTY 


of the grain and fruit harvests. To shelter him 
and his from the noonday heat and from the dews 
of night (cf. is 46), a small hut is hastily constructed 
of leafy branches from the nearest trees. Such an 
erection is called in Ileb. Tap, by AV variously 
rendered ‘booth,’ ‘tabernacle,’ ‘pavilion,’ ete. 
Jonah’s b. was of this description (4°), and so were 
those in which Jacob sheltered his cattle (whence 
the name Succoth), Gn 33!7, The army in the 
field was similarly protected by booths, 2 5 11", 
1 K 20! 36 (EV ‘ pavilions’). 

In the Fast the custom still prevails, whereby 
the owners of small adjoining vineyards combine 
to secure the services of a watcher to protect the 
ripening grapes from robbers and wild beasts. For 
the more cfheient discharge of his duty the watch- 
man is provided with a more elaborate booth. Four 
stout poles are fixed in the soil a few feet apart ; to 
these uprights four cross pieces are firmly secured, 
some six or more feet froin the ground. Boards 
resting on the cross-pieces forin the floor, while the 
roof is made in a similar way of bonghs of trees or 
matting. In this clevated watch-tower the watch- 
man spends his nights, zun in hand, the open sides 
allowing an uninterrupted view of the area to be 
observed. This is the ‘b. that the keeper maketh’ 
to which Job refers (27'%), and the ‘cottage (RV 
booth) in a vineyard’ to which Tsaiah compares 
the desolate danehter of Zion. See illust. under 
CUCUMBER. For booths as used at the FEAST OF 
TABERNAGLES, see that article. 


A. R.S. KENNEDY. 
BOOTY .—Sce WAR. 


BORDER oF THEGARMENT.—See Dress, FRINGE. 
Borderer, 2 Mac 9° ‘the princes that are borderers 
and neighbours’ (ol mapareluevos). ‘Nhe word is now 
almost restricted in Ene. to those who dwell on 
the Border between Fneland and Scotland. Here 
it is an acenrate tr’, in the sense of one whose 
country touches another's. 


BORITH (2 Fs 1°). --One of the ancestors of Ezra, 
called in 1 Jts 87 Boccas, and in 1 Ch 6% 59, zr 74 
BUKKI (which see). 


BORN, BORNE.—1,. The O.cf. Eng. Dict. discovers 
43 different senses in which the verb ‘to bear’ is 
used ; the Jast being ‘to give birth to,’ spoken of fe- 
male mammalia, andesp. women. The past ptep. of 
this verb is either ‘ borne’ or ‘ born’ (rarely ‘ bore’), 
and these forms were at first used indiscriminately 
for all the senses of the verb. About 1660 ‘borne’ 
was generally abandoned, and ‘born’ retained in 
all senses. Jbut about 1775 ‘borne’ was re-estab- 
lished and used for all the senses of the verb but 
ong, ‘born’ being restricted to * brought into the 
world.’ And ‘born’ is even in that restricted 
sense confincd to the passive voice and a kind of 
neuter siguification ; 16 is nol used when the 
mother is spoken of. 

‘Borne’ was the invariable spelling of 1611, but 
later edd. and printers introduced ‘born’ wherever 
the meaning is ‘ bronght forth.’ RV has carefull 
restored ‘borne’ wherever the signification 1s 
active; thus Gn 21° ‘his son that was born unto 
him,’ AV and RV; but 217 ‘T have born him a son 
in his old age,’ RV ‘borne’. See also HOMEBORN. 

2. ‘Born again’ in 1 P 1” (RV ‘having been 
begotten again,’ as 15) is one word in the Gr. (ava- 
yevvdw) ; in Jn 3°7 ‘ born again’ (RV ‘ born anew’) 
two words (yevvdw dvw0ev) ; but that the compound 
word in 1 P 13 is an exact equivalent of the two 
words in Jn 37, and that therefore dyw0ev-=‘ anew’ 
here, not ‘from above,’ has been proved, esp. by 
Ezra Abbot in The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel 
(Boston, 1880, p. 34 f.; London, 1892, p. 30 ff.). See 
REGENERATION, 


BOTTLE 3il 


3. In 1 Co 15% ‘one b. out of due time,’ the Gr. 
isa single word, éx7pwua, an untimely birth, an 
abortion. * J. HASTINGS. 


BORROWING.-—See Dent. 
BOSOM.—Sece ABRANAM’S Bosom. 


BOSOR (Boudp), 1 Mac 5-86, A town in Gilead, 
The site is uncertain. 


BOSORA (Bocopa), 1 Mac 5% 38,—Mentioned with 
Bosor. Apparently the great city of Bosrah— the 
Roman Bostra on the E. of Bashan, which is not 
mentioned in the Bible. C. R. CoNnDER. 


BOSS (Job 15%).—Bucklers and shields were 
made of successive skins stretched over a frame, 
wu layer of metal being superimposed on the 
whole. To break the force of a blow, metal studs 
or bosses were atlixed in addition, doides duand- 
egoat Were known to Homer (/2. iv. 448). ‘The Heb. 
word 0°33 gubbim, ‘bosses,’ properly means things 
rounded, e.g. the back of an Aalto the felloe of 
a wheel. Possibly in Job 15°5 the true meaning is 
simply the convex (back-like) side of a shield, or 
agam it might be the netal rem (‘felloe’), ‘thick,’ 
perhaps, because threefold, as in the shield of 
Achilles (/d, xvili. 479, wept & dvruya Padre haewhy 
Tplrdaxa), W. i. BARNES. 


BOTANY. -— See PLANTS. 


BOTCH, a swelling (the same word orig. as 
‘boss’), but confined to disease, an eruption in the 
skin, Dt 28°7 the b. of Egypt,’ and %® ‘a sore b,’ 
(pay, RV ‘boil,’ us elsewhere in AV Ix 990) Ly 
}3)4. 19. 20.23 (1611 ‘bile’], 2 K 207, Job 27, Is 387 
fall}). See MEDICINE. J. JIASTINGS. 


BOTTLE (nen, Ws, 933, p22, ax, doxds; RV skin, 
wine-skin). — The multiplicity of names is sug- 
gestive of its manifold use, serving as a receptacle 
aut once for a tear (Ps 56%) and a thunderstorm 
(Job 38°7). The mention of bottle in connexion with 
the Gibeonites, Hagar, David, etc., refers to both 
pastoral and apricuitural life (Jos 9%, Gn 214, 1S 
25'8), The bottle was a leathern Lay made from 
the skins of the young kid, goat, cow, or buffalo. 
The largest ones were roughly squared and sewn 
up. The smaller were drawn off entire, thus retain- 
ing the shape of the animal with the legs removed. 
Those for holding water, milk, butter, and cheese 
usually had the hair left on, but for wine and oil 
the tanning had to be more thoroughly done, This 
was by means of oak-bark and seasonmg in smoke, 
i. process that gave a pitchy astringency of flivour 
to the wine contained in them. The distension that 
the leather underwent once, and once only, during 
fermentation, gave the parable that each age must 
interpret for itself with regard to the new treat- 
ment of new truths (Mt 9!, Mk 2”, Lk 57). 

The skin-bottle, being portable and unbreakable, 
was adimirably suited for the deep stone-built well, 
the shepherd’s troughs, and the encampment of the 
traveller in waterless districts. The carrying of 
water for sale for household purposes has often 
been an emblein of servitude, and is chiefly done 
by the aged and infirm. One of the characteristic 
figures in Oriental towns during summer is the 
man who sells from his dripping goat-skin the 
refreshing drink of iced-water flavoured with 
lemon, rose, or liquorice, temptingly clapping his 
brass cups, and crying ‘ Drink, drink, thirsty one’ 
(cf. Is 554). While the bottle is highly prized, and 
its water is a grateful necessity, the luxury of the 


* On this word see esp. Huxtable in Expositor, Second series 
vol, iil. p. 260 ff. 
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East belongs to the spring itself, to the draught | 2 8 22”~Ds 18°, and 144° (the Heb. is the common 


from the fonntain of living waters. Hence the coin- 
parison at Jacob’s well (Jn 4"), and the one blessed 
terminus of all the Shepherd’s leading (Rev 7"). 

For Bottle of earthenware see PITCHER. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

BOTTOM.—1. Common enough for thedeep of the 
sea, ‘Pattom’ is used in Zee 1° for a deep place in 
the land, a valley: ‘the myrtle trees that were mn 
the b” (RVm ‘shady place,’ Heb. TR abse3, Baer 
nove; the pl. is used of the depths of the sex Jon 
25) of ariver Zee 10", and of miry places Ps 69? ; 
see Wright on Zec 18). Compare— 

‘West of this place, down in the neighbour bottom.’ 
Shaks. As Vou Like /t, 1v, ii. 79. 
The word is still used locally in this sense. 2. 
The pl. ‘bottoms’ occurs Jon 28 ‘T went down to 
the b. of the mountains’ (ayp, lit. fa cutting off,’ as 
AVm); Wis 17!4 ‘out of the bottoms of inevitable 
hell? (€& aduvdrou déov mrya@v). 

3. Bottomless Pit is the AV tr™ of ppdap rijs 
dSiccov, Rev 92 (RV ‘pilof the abyss’), and of 
&fSuveoos alone, 9 117.178 Que 8 (RV Sahyss’). See 
ABYSS. J. ILASTINGS. 


BOUGH.—I)t 24° AVin, “when thou beatest 
thine olive tree, thou shalt not bongh it’? (text 
‘thou shalt not go over the boughs again’) This 
ia the only example of a verb ‘b. in this sense, and 
it has been missed by Oxf. Jing. Diet. It is formed 
direetly from the noun in initation of the Heb. (axep 
from mxd a bough). J. LLASTINGS. 


BOUGHT. -1 8S 25° AVm ‘in the midst of the b. 
of asling.’ The b. is the Joop or ‘bowed’ part of 
the sling on which the stone was laid. Bow, as 
most modern versions of AV have it, was.never 
used in this sense. ‘Bout’ is another spelling, as 
Milton, LZ’ Allegro, 140— 


‘Ip notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn ont.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

BOW.-—-1. Jn archery, see next article. 2. See 
Rambow. 3. Bow as a verb is of frequent oceur- 
rence, rendering many Heb. and Gr. words. Most 
usages are clear, but notice: ‘ Bow,’ or ‘bow the 
knee,’ now obsolete or archaic, as Jg 57 * At her 
feet he bowed, he fell, he lay’ (Moore, ‘sank down, 
fell, lay still, who explains that yij is properly 
‘bend the knees,’ kneel, crouch, squat on the heels, 
said of a mortally wounded man whose knees fail 
under him, 2 K 994); the same Heb. in Est 3? 
‘Mordecai be? not nor did him reverence,’ t.e. 
neither be! the knee nor fell prostrate ; and in Ps 
224 All they that go down to the dust shall b. 
before him,’ which Del. explains: all that for want 
are ready to die (the ‘dust,’ 19y, being the prave), 
go down upon their knees, because they are 
esteemed worthy of a place at this table ; and Is 
45 “unto me every knee shall bow,’ quoted in Ro 
141, Ph 2! (cderro), In Mt 27% ‘they bowed the 
knee before him,’ RV ‘kneeled,’ the Gr. is yovureréw 
from yévr, huer, and wérw, ic. rlrrw, fall. Of Gn 
#18 ‘they cried before him, Bow the knee,’ the 
Heb. 72x is separately discussed under ABRECH. 

Besides ‘bow the knee’ we have Low the head, Is 
58° ‘to bow down his head asa rush,’ Jn 197 ‘he 
bowed his head and gave up the ghost’; dow the 
face, Lk 24° ‘they were afraid, and bowed down 
their faces to the earth’; bow the back, Roll; 
bow the shoulder, Gn 49" ‘he howed his shoulder to 
bear’; bow the neck, Sir 33°°*A yoke and a collar 
do bow the neck’; bow the loins, Sir 47 “thou didst 
bow thy Joins unto women’; bw the ear, 2 K 193 
‘LORD, bow down thine ear (RV ‘incline thine 
ear’), and hear’; and dow the heart, 2 S 19 She 
bowed the heart of all the men of Judah’; ‘Bow 
the heavens,’ a strongly transitive use, is found 


verb 93 nditadh, to bend, and the figure is that J* 
eaused the clouds to descend with Him as Le 
descended to Judgment). See BowINa. 

J. HASTINGS. 

BOW.—‘ Battle-hows,’ so named (Zee 9! 104), 
were probably of bronze (ng'n3 néhosheth), a metal 
harder than copper, being composed of cope and 
tin, different sinners from our érass, which is a 
mixture of copper and zine. Such bows needed 
great strength to bend (Ps 1834 RV, which, how- 
ever, reads ‘bow of brass” Cf. 2K 9%). Bows 
might also be inade of two straight horns joined 
tovether (Homer, Jd. iv. 105-111), or again of 
wood. 

‘A deceitful bow’ is used (1s 78", Hos 7'%) as a 
figure for a person who disappoints the hopes formed 
of him, A bow might be ‘deceitful’ through 
simply missing its mark, or through breaking, and 
so missing. ‘Teucer’s bow-string breaks (Homer, 
Il. xv. 463-4165), and the arrow wanders from the 
mark, ‘Deeeitful’? (ar2a rémiyyth) might also be 
rendered ‘slack,’ 80 that possibly a badly-strung 
bow may be mvant. W. EK. BARNgs. 


BOWELS.—-1. Literally, as 2 Ch 21% ‘the Lorb 
smote him in his bowels (cy2) with an inenrable 
disease’;* Ac 18 (he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels (e@rmAdyxva) gushed out. 2. iMigur- 
atively as the seat of deep-felt’ emotions: (a) with 
aa-murmur or thrill, of affection or sympathy, 
Ts 167 68" (the cogn. subst. AV paraphrases 
‘yearning ’) Jer 31%, Ca 54; (6) Ps 408 “Thy law is 
in the midst of my bowels,’ t.e. the object of my 
innermost affections; (¢) of distressing emotions, 
Job 30°7 (see Davidson, ad duec.), La 1° 2" (lit. ‘are 
in ferment’). Sce Bony and MEDICINE. 

J. HASTINGS. 

BOWING (‘:), Ps 623, meaning bulged, burst, 
overthrown.—The ref. is to the effeet of a sudden 
and heavy fall of rain, the ‘overflowing shower’ 
of Ezk 13" 38°?) which in an hour sometimes con- 
verts a garden into a sheet of water. ‘To obviate 
such pressure, garden walls in Syria are buill with 
openings to let off the water. CG. M. MACKIE. 


BOWL... 1. A vessel of this sort, a hollow dish in 
which to receive the milk of the flock and present 
the simple family meal, is indispensable for even 
the lowest stage of nomad life. For these purposes 
the primitive Hebrews, like the wandering tribes 
of to-day, doubtless used bowls of wood instead of 
fragile earthenware. [t wasin such a dish, ‘a b. 
fit for lords’ (AV ‘a lordly dish’), that Jae] offered 
Sisera a draught of sour milk (Jg 575). The same 
word (929, LXX dexdyn, (A, Aad), see Moore, 
Judges, pp. 164 f.) denotes the b. into which Gideon 
wrung the water from his flecee (Jg 6°). From 
both these passages it may be inferred that the >50 
was a dish of at least medium size; in Gideon’s 
case it may have been of the porous earthenware 
(sce Porrery) which has been in use among the 
settled population of Canaan from the earliest 
times. Many specimens of this ware were found 
by the officers of the Pal. Expl. Fund, and more 
recently by? Flinders Petrie and Bliss in the monnd 
of Tell el-Hesy (sce Petrie, Lachish, and Bliss, 
A Mound of Many Cities, passim). 

ii, The large silver bowls presented by ‘the 
princes of the congregation’ at 73%) have been 
inentioned under BASON. The same word (py) is 
applied by Am (6°) to the large and costly bowls 


*Cf. 2 Mac of Antiochus Epiphanes: ‘But the Lord 
Almighty, the God of Israel, smote him with an incurable and 
invisible plague j for as soon ashe had spoken these words, a 
pain of the bowels that was remediless came upon him, and 
sore torments of the inner parts; and that most justly, for he 
had tormented other men’s bowels with many and strange 
torments.’ 


BOX 


BRACELET 313 


used by the nobles of Samaria for their debauches. 
Jer. mentions a still larger b. (33, AV ‘ pot’—Gn 
442% of Joseph’s ‘ cup’), corresponding to is crater, 
from which the drinking cups (mod) were re- 
plenished (Jer 35°), The material was no doubt 
silver. 

iil. In AV bow] is the rendering of y'33 as applied 
to the cup (RV) or calyx of beaten work used as an 
ornament on the stem and branches of the golden 
candlestick (see under TABERNACLE). 

iv. mp3 Zcce 4", also in correct text of v.?, is the 
bow! or receptacle for oil in the candlestick of 
Zechariah’s vision, and is used in the same sense 
with ref. to the ‘lamp of life’ (Ie 125). Tt also 
denotes the bowl-shaped or spheroidal capitals of 
Jachin and Boaz (J K 7*) @, 2 Ch 4141), 

v. In Is 611’: ?*, for ‘dregs of the cup,’ ete., RV 
renders ‘b. of the cup’ (012 ny37) ; the second word, 
however, is best regarded as a gloss to explain the 
preceding unusual word. In Rev passim RV adopts 
‘bowl’ as the equivalent of giddy (AV ‘ vial’). For 
other changes of RV (including 753, AV ‘ bason,’ 
RV ‘ bowl’), see BASON. ALR. S. KENNEDY. 


BOX.—In 2 K 9-3 AV, a box (35) of oil is men- 
tioned, RV viel. In 18 10) it is said that Samuel 
‘took the vial (42) of oil,’ in 16! God’s command to 
Samuel is ‘fill thy horn (WR) with oil.’ It seems 
probable that horn is the true meaning, as, being 
closed at the tip, it could easily be sealed up at 
the other end and carried about. Perfume boxes 
(Waimay) are spoken of in Is3° RV. tm Van Dyck’s 
Arab, tr. they are called Aeindjir, the common 
word for small pots of earthenware for carrying 
ointments. In Mt 267, Mk 148, Lk 7°7 ‘alabaster 
box (IRV cruse) of ointment’ (dAdBaerpov) is men- 
tioned. The word used in Arabic is Lartirah, 
which may mean a small vase or jar of earthen- 
ware or other material. In Syria olive oil is often 
kept sealed up in small earthen jars. ‘The word 
alabaster, though originally applied to vases made 
of that substance, seems to have been often used 
for a vessel containing an ungnent without special 
regard to the material of which it was made. As 
the ointment referred to is said to have been very 
plecen, it is probable that the vase may have 
cen alabaster. The breaking refers, of course, to 
the seal, not to the vase. W. CARSLAW. 


BOX TREE (w2xn téashshitr, dNelixn, xéSpos, Aq. 
Th. @aacor'p, buxus, pinus).—The only species of 
box found in Bible lands is Buxus longifolia, Boiss., 
which is a shrub from 2 to3 ft. high. Tt does not 
grow sonth of Mt. Cassius, and it is unlikely 
that it did in historical times. It is improbable that 
it was at all familiar to the Hebrews. 

The other trees alluded to in the three passages in 
which the teashshiir is mentioned (Is 419 604, Ezk 
27°) were familiar. They are the cedar, shittah (RV 
acacia), myrtle, fir, otk, pine(?). Tt is unlikely that 
an unfamiliar and insignificant bush would be asso- 
ciated with these, which, with the exception of the 
myrtle, the emblem of greenness and triumph, were 
all lordly trees, and fainiliar to those who heard the 
BOR CeY Its name signifies erectness or tall- 
ness, Which indicates that it also was a stately 
tree. Unfortunately, philology gives us no help 
in solving the question, as the word téashshiir has 
not been preserved in the Arabic. The old Arab. 
VS gives sherbin, which is one name for the wild 
form of Cupressus sempervirens, L., the cypress. 
Thisisastately tree, and everyway suitable. There 
are a number of other fine evergreens in Bible lands, 
as the Cilician spruce, Abies Cilicica, Boiss. + the 
alpine juniper, Juniperus excelsa, L. (Arab. 
fizzdb); the large-frnited juniper, J. macrocarpa, 
Sibth. et Sm.; the plum-frnited juniper, J. 
drupacea, Lab. ; any one of which would do for 


téushshiir, Itis useless to come to the LXX for 
light, as it translates the word in one passe AevKn, 
the white poplar, and in another xédpos, the cedar. 
The positive determination of the tree is hopeless, 
It would be better to translitcrate it, asin the case 
of the algum, and call it the téashshir. 
G. E. Post. 
BOY.—See CHILDREN, 


BOZEZ (yyia), 1S 144°.—A steep cliff on one side 
of the Michmash gorge opposite Senech. It seems 
to be the northern chff, a remarkable bastion 
of rock E. of Michmash. The valley is precipitous, 
and the 8. cliff is in shade during most of the day, 
while the N. is exposed to the noonday sun, 

C. it. ConpDER., 

BOZKATH (nj33). A town of Judah, Jos 15%, 
2 K 22!) in the plain near Lachish and Eglon, 
Unknown. 


BOZRAH (> ‘a fortification ’).—There were 
several places of this name, and the effort to 
identify them has resulted in some confusion. Tn 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, ed. 1893, the 
letterpress rules out Busrah in Haurdin; yet a 
picture of this city is given as an illustration 
of Bozrah. Bozrah of Edom was a city of great 
antiqnity (Gn 36%=1 Ch 14). Its fate is identi- 
fied with that of Edom (Is 348, Jer 49'%) Am 
12) Itis referred to again in Ts 63), and probably 
in Mic 2'%) Lil-Buseireh, 7 miles S.W. of Zufilch, 
the ancient Tophel (Dt 14), on the main road_N. 
from Petra, suits the geographical conditions ; but 
the ruins are insignificant. Another possible 
identification is Kustir Bashair. ‘These towers lie 
about 15 miles S.E. of Dibon (Dhibdn), and more 
probably represent Bezer—-ry3---Sin the wilderness,’ 
the city of refuge (Dt 4%), and the Kezer of the 
Moabite Stone. (See, however, BEZER.) 

There remains the question of Bozrah in Moab 
(Jer 48%). Some (e.g. Dillmann on Deut.) identify 
this with Bezer; but the great city Bosrah esh- 
Sham in Haurdn has also many auvocates, This 
latter is certainly the Bosora of 1 Mac 5%, The 
cuse for Bosra rests chietly on the identification 
of Umm el-./emda/, 15 miles 8., with Beth-gama], 
and El-Kurtyeh, 7 miles E., with Kerioth, named 
with Bozrah in this passage. Beth-gamal, however, 
may be identical with Jemail, 8 miles E. of Dibon, 
while Beth-meon is alinost certainly Jfain SW. 
of Medeba. It is also contended that Bozrah 
being in the Afishér, Bosrah is too fur north. But 
Aphek is in the Aishor ; so probably was Bosrah, 
lying to the S.E. The citics of Moab, ‘far and 
near,’ are included in this judgment.  Bosrah 1s 
just about the same distance from Nebo as eél- 
Buseireh, viz. about 60 miles, and it may quite 
possibly have been in the hands of Moab at that 
time. W. EWING, 


BRACELET (17y, 7 1yyx, 9p, dnp, ning). — The 
bracelet has always been a favourite ornainent in 
the East. It is found of inany designs: plain ring, 
flat band, of twisted wires, interlinked rings, and 
connected squares, solid or perforated, with or 
without pendants. Bracclets are made of gold, 
silver, copper, brass, glass, and even enamelled 
earthenware. While highly ornamental, they 
had, when in the possession of women, the further 
recommendation of being inalicnable: not to be 
taken by the husband, nor seized for his debts. _ 

The bracelet of Gn 38!8 is in RV ‘cord,’ referring 
probably to the cord of softly-twisted wool for the 
shepherd’s head-dress. ‘The bracelets of Hx 35", 
RV. ‘brooches’ (nnoriental), were inost likely 
nose-rings. 

The bracelet appears, toyether with the crown, as 
one of the royal insignia in2S 1% It is probable 
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that in 2 K 11)? also we ought, with Wellhansen 
and W.R.Smith(O7/C%, 311 n.), to read ‘bracelets’ 
(mys) for ‘testimony’ (nnya) G. M. MACKIE. 


BRAG.—Jth 16° ‘We bragged (elmev, RV ‘he 
said’) that he would burn up my borders’; Sir 11 
(heading) ‘ Brag not of thy wealth’; 2 Mac 97 ‘he 
nothing at all ceased from his bragging’ (dyepwxla, 
RV ‘rude insolence’); and 15°) ‘with proud 
brags’ (d€neyaratynre, so RV). ‘This is probably 
one of the undignified words in the Apocrypha of 
161], of which Scrivener compliins. ‘Iéven when 
their predecessor (the Bishops’ Bible) sets them a 
better example, they resort to midignified, mean, 
almost vulgar words and phrases; and, on the 
whole, they convey to the reader's mind the pain- 
ful impression of having disparaged the import- 
ance of their own work, or of having imperfeetly 
realised the truth that what is woith doing at all 
is worth doing well’~-Introd. to Camb, Paragraph 
Bible, ». \xv®. The word is still in use, and still 
omer lat undienified. J, LLASTINGS. 


BRAMBLE.--See THOKNS AND THISTLES., 


BRAN.—In Bar 68 ©The women... burn bran 
for perfume’ (ra miripa), See PERFUME, 


BRANCH is the tr. in OT of a variety of Heb. 
words, of which those that chiefly concern us are 
~——1, ato (from 17) ‘trim?’ or Sprune’), used of the 
branch of a grape-vine, Nu 13%, zk 153, and 
figuratively of Israel in Nah 2%. It is this term 
that is employed in Ezk 8”, where the words, ‘'‘They 
put the branch to their nose,’ ay describe 
some ceremony connected with sun- worship. 
Little, however, is known with certainty revard- 
ing the custom referred to, even if the text is not 
corrupt. (Sce commentaries of Sinend and of A. B. 
Davidson, ad doc.) ‘The same word also occurs in 
the phrase pode ‘strange slips,’ of Is 171% See 
ADONIS. 2. np, lit. ‘sucker’ Job 147, used of 
Isracl under the fignre of a cedar Ezk 17%", an olive 
Hos 148, a vine Ps 80" (RV ‘shoot’), of the wicked 
under the ficure of wu tree Job 88 (RV ‘ shoot’) 15°. 
Vigorous, Widely-spreading branches are a symbol 
of prosperity (ef. P's 37%, where the wicked man is 
spoken of as ‘spreading himself like a green tree 
in its native soil’), 3. a9 Job 15**, properly ‘ palm. 
branch’ as in RV of Is 9% 19%, a Fe © palm- 
branch? and ‘rnsh’ are parallel concave to 
‘head? and ‘tail,’ the rulers and the rabble (ef. 
Del. ad doe.) 4 3, lit. a little fresh green twig, 
asin Is 11! 6041, Dn 1.) ‘Phe word is used in the 
ede on the king of Babylon, Js 14%, where the 
words ‘an abominable branch’ (ayn3 2y3) apparently 
designate a useless shoot cut off and left to rot (cf. 
Jn 15° €Bd70n kw ws 7d KARwa wal eEnpdvOn, She is 
ust forth as a branch, and is withered’). 5. m>y. 
The chief interest of this term lies in its employ- 
ment in Messianic prophecies. Instead of ‘branch,’ 
W. OR. Smith and G. A. Smith prefer to render it 
‘spring. RVm offers a choice amongst the 
renderings ‘shoot,’ ‘sprout,’ ‘bud.’ In the earliest 
passage where n>y occurs with a Messianic refer- 
ence, Is 47, it has manifestly no personal sense. 
‘The spring of J”, the God-given fruits of the 
earth, are the true clory of the rennant of Israel, 
the best of blessines, becanse they come straight 
from heaven, and are the true basis of a peaceful 
and (:od-fearing hfe’ (W. R. Smith, Prophets of 
Isract, 329). The lanyuage both of Is 42 and of 11} 
seems to underlie Jeremial'’s reference to the 
Messianic king as the ‘Righteous Branch’ (noy 
prs) or ‘Branch of Righteousness’ (spy ny), Jer 
23° 33°, ny reaches, finally, the rank of a personal 
naine of the Messiah in Zec 3° 6” ‘my Servant 
the Branch,’ ‘the man whose name is the Branch.’ 
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6. 732 is used repeatedly by P of the ‘branches’ of 
the golden cask in the tnbernaecle, Ex 25% 
3718 etc. 

In NT four Gr. words are tr.‘ branch.’ 4. 
Batov, Jn 12 (cf. 1 Mac 13°), Palm Sunday is 
called in the Greek Church 7 xupiaxch roy Batov. 2. 
kkados, Mt 13° ete., used figuratively of descend- 
ants, eg. of Israel as the ‘natural branches,’ 
Ro 116.37. 181921 (ef, Sir 232 405), 3, «Agua, used 
especially of a@ vine-braneh, Jn 157%, where Chirist 
is the vine and His disciples are the branehes. 4 
arias, Mk 11%, a@ da’ Acy. It is remarkable that 
Matthew, Mark, and Jolin, in describing Jesus’ 
triumphal entry into Jerns., cach nse a different 
word tor ‘ branch,’ namely, «\(ddos, ortBas, and Bato» 
respectively. J. A. SELBIE, 


BRAND. 1. Zee 3? fa b. plucked out of the 
fire’ (we "dd, perhaps orig. a bent stick used to 
stir the fire, Orf. Heb. Lee; tr’ Cfirebrand,’ Is 74 
‘these two tails [i.e. stumps) of smoking fire- 
brands’; and Ain4!! €a firebrand’ [RV ‘ brand,’ to 
keep up connesion with Zee] plucked out of the 
burning’). 2. dg 15° “when he had set the brands 
on fire’ (59, tr’ ‘firebrand’ 154). Samson's ‘ fire- 
brand’ was a stick of wood wrapped with some 
absorbent material and saturated with oil (Moore, 
Judges, p. 311). It is the sume Heb. word that 
is used of the ‘lamps’ (RV ‘torches’), which 
Gidcon’s men earried in their pitchers, Jg 78, 
The name of Deboral’s husband, Lappidoth (Jg 49, 
is a plu. of the same word, See LAmp. — For 
Branding, sce CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 

J. LIASTINGS. 

BRASS (nuns, xadxés).—-Brass is composcd — of 
copper and zine In the proportion of 2 of the former 
to 1 of the Jatter. The word is of frequent use in 
the Bible, but it is uncertain whether in any in- 
stance it means the alloy just deseribed, as biass is 
very rarely found amongst the remains of carly cities; 
while, on the other hand, weapons nnd naplements 
of copper and bronze are abundant, associated with 
those of stone and, less frequently, of iron. The 
expression in Dt 89 faland... out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass,’ shows that the word was 
used for copper, That the hitter was worked 
largely in Arabia Petrie is well known (see MINES, 
MINING). The abundance of bronze, which is an 
alloy of copper and tin, amongst the carly nations 
both of Asia and Enrope is the more remarkable 
as tin is of rare occurrence; but its value in giving 
hardness and other qualities to COE was dis- 
covered more thin 2000 years B.C. Thus knives, 
hatchets, hammers, spears, und other articles, both of 
copper and of bronze, have been discovered amongst 
the ruins of Chaldseadating back to about B.C. 2286. * 
The use of copper, bronze, and other metals was 
known to the ancient Egyptians before the Exodus, 
nnd they appear to have understood the art both 
of hardening bronze and of making it flexible to a 
degree unknown tous.t Theart of making hronze 
is clearly referred to by Womer in his description of 
the fashioning of the shield of Achilles by Vulcan 
(Jd, xviii. 474, where copper and tin [kacolrcpos] 
are both melted in the fnrnace); and amongst 
the ruins of Troy, brought to light by the memor- 
able Jabours of Schliemann, battle-axes, lances, 
knives, arrow-heads, and various ornaments both 
of copper and of bronze, were discovered, together 
with the moulds of mica-schist and sandstone in 
which some of these weapons were cast.t Copper 
and bronze celts have been discovered by di Cesnola 


* Rawlinson Anc. Monar, i, 96 (ed. 1879). 

¢t Wilkinson, Ane. Eyyp. iii, 241, 253; Perrot and Chipiez, 
Tlist. Anc. Egup. Art, ii. 378 (1883). Evans considers that when 
the earliest books of OT were written, gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, 
brass, and bronze were known; Anc. Bronze Implementa, p. 5. 

t Schliomann, J/lios, vii. 483-435; Troja, p. 100. Troy wos 
captured by the Grecks about Bo. 1184. 
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in Cyprus amongst the remains of Phoenician | brave man! he writes b. verses, speaks b. words, 
settlers,* and they are abundant in Europe and the | swears b. oaths, and breaks them bravely’; and 


British Isles associated with remains of pre-historic | Scot. ‘ braw,’ ‘ brawly.’ 


man. 

BIBLE REFERENCES.-—In the Bible ‘ brass’ (2c. 
copper or bronze) is referred to both actually and 
symbolically ; and it may be desirable to consider 
the passaves under these two heads— 

(A) Actual.—1, In Gn 4"? Tubal-cain is described 
as the ‘forger of every cutting instrument of brass 
and iron,’ RVm ‘copper aa iron.’ ‘This is the 
earliest recurd of the use of these metals. Some 
doubt has been thrown by Evans on the word aon, 
and he sugvests that it has been introduced at a 
later period duriny transcription, and that it docs 
not necessarily belong to the age in which Tubal-eain 
lived.t 2. In Ex 38*°8 the altar of burnt-oflering 
overlaid with brass ; also the Javer and vessels of 
brass, ‘The brass of the offering was 70 talents and 
2400 shekels (v.“¥), 3. In Nu 21* Moses makes a 
serpent of brass, and sets it upon a standard. 4, 
Dt 8° ‘A land whose stones ure iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass’ ft (copper). 5. In 
15 175 Goliath of Gath clad in armour of brass. 
6. In 2S 88 King David took ‘exceeding much 
brass’ from Letah and from Berothai, cities of 
Hadadezer. 7 In 1 i 7/4 Hiram of Tyre ‘a 
worker in brass.’ 8 In 2 K 254) Jer 52! the 
brazen vessels and pillars of the house of the Lord 
broken and carried away by the Chaldiveans. 9, In 
1 Ch 15 ‘Cymbals of brass.’ 10. In Job 258! ? 
‘Brass (copper) is molten out of stone.’ 41. In Mt 
10° * Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in 
your purses.” 12. In Rev 9% ‘Idols of brass,’ 

(B) Sywholical.—1. (Dazzling heat and drought) 
Dt 284 “Thy heaven that is over thy head shall be 
brass.’ 2. (Strength, resistance) Job 6 ‘Is my 
flesh of brass’? ‘his (behemoth’s§s) bones are as 
tubes of brass,’ Job 408 RV; he (leviathan |l) 
‘counteth brass as rotten woud,’ Job 417 3. (Lower) 
Ps 107'® ‘He hath broken the gates of brass’; 
Ts 45? ‘I will break in pieces the doors of brass.’ 
4, (Richness) (3 60" § For wood ({ will bring) brass.’ 
5. (Brilliancy) Dn 2% ‘His belly and thighs of 
brass’ (Nebuchadrezzar’s image) ; Dn 10° ‘ His feet 
like in colour to burnished brass’ (Daniel’s vision) ; 
also Rev 1. G6. (One destitute of love) 1 Co 13! 
‘Sounding brass or a clanging cymbal,’ RV. 

KE. Hunn. 

BRAVERY.—Although b. is used in the modern 
sense of courage «as carly as in any other, it had 
two other meanings which have now been lost. 
1, Connected probably with ‘ brag’ etymologically, 
it expressed boasting, as ‘No Man is an Atheist, 
however he pretend it, and serve the Company 
with his Braveries’—Donne (1631); and esp. a 
military display, as ‘The whole Campe (not per- 
ceiving that this was but « bravery) fled amaine ?— 
Raleigh (1614), Hist. of World, iii. 93. 2. Tt ex- 
pressed splendonr, often passing into ostentation 
(so still {penile as ‘The braverie of this world 
. . » likened is to flowre of grasse ’—Tusser (1573). 
This is the meaning of b. in Is 3!8 ‘the b. of their 
tinkling ornaments’ (njxsn Amer. RV ‘ beauty’). 
Cf. Shaks. Zaming of Shrew, Iv. iii. 57— 


‘ With scarfs and fans and double change of bravery.’ 


Brayely occurs Jth 104 ‘(Judith) decked herself 
bravely (écad\wrlcaro ofé5pa) to allure the eyes of 
all men that should see her.’ It is the general 
sense of ‘finely,’ ‘handsomely.’ Cf. Celia’s jesting 
words in As You Like Jt, il. iv. 43: ‘O, that’s a 

* Bronze was also used by the Phesnicians for works of art in 


very carly times; Perrot and Chipiez, List. of Art in Phenicta 
and Cyprus, ii. 2 (1885), 


aie Anc. Bronze Imp, pp. 5, 6; see also Wilkinson, Ane. Egypt. 
. 241. 
t Perrot and Chipiez, supra cit. ii. 878. 
§ Hippopotamus. 


i Crocodile. 


J. HASTINGS. 


BRAWLER.—To brawl] in its earliest use, and 
till the beg. of the I7th cent., was simply to 
quarrel or fight (without the ‘noisily and in- 
desentty. of Jolinson); and this seems to be the 
meaning in AV. Brawl as subst. occurs Sir 27" 
‘their brawls make one stop his ears’ (udxy, RV 
‘strife’). Brawling as subst. Sir 31; as adj. Pr 21 
25%4 ‘a b. (RV ‘contentious’) woman’ (ox nyr, 
tr? “contentious woman?’ 27%; cf. ‘contentious 
man’ 267), Brawler occurs in AV 1 Ti 3°, Tit 3? 
(Gr. duaxos, RV ‘contentious’). RV gives ‘ braw- 
ler’ for AV ‘given to wine’ 1 Ti 3°, Tit 17 (Gr. 
mapovos, HVin ‘quarrelsome over wine’), 

J. HASTINGS, 

BRAY.— There are two distinet words, and buth 
occur. 

14. ‘To make a harsh cry, once used of horses 
and other animals (cf. Job 307 ‘Among the 
bushes they bray,’ spoken of Job’s mockers who 
are ‘dogs of the flock,’ and Ps 42! Geneva Bible, 
‘As the hart brayeth for the rivers of water,’ 
retained in AVm), now used only of the ass; 
Job 6 ‘Doth the wild ass b, when he hath 
orass ?? 

2. To beat small, to pound, still in use but freq. 
Qf not always) with ref. to its (only) occurrence 
in AV, Pr 27°, which is Coverdale’s tr" (1535), 
‘Though thou shouldest bray a foole with a 
pestell in a morter like otemeell, yet wil not his 
foolishnesse go from him.’ Cf. Stubbes (1583), 
‘The word of God is not preached vnto them, and 
aux it were braied, punned, interpreted, and ex. 
pounded.’ J. TASTINGS, 


BRAZEN SEA.—Sce SEA (BRAZEN) and Brass, 


BREACH.—A b. may be either (1) the breaking 
itself, or (2) the result of the breaking. 4. Nu 
1454 “Ye shall know my b. of promise’ (Agua, RV 
‘alienation,’ RVm ‘revoking of my promise’); 
258 68 ‘the Lorn had madea b. upon EN (yD 
perez, RV ‘Shad broken forth,’ ef. Gu 38%); Job 
1644 * He breaketh me with b. upon b.’ (perez). 2. 
A place that is broken, as Is 308, ‘a b. ready to 
fall? (perez); Lv 24° ‘3B. for b., eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth’ (139 shebher): or the gap that is thus 
made (the mod. use), as Am 4° ‘ Ye shall po out 
at the b*, every one straight before her’ (perez) ; 
Jg 5 * Asher continued on the seashore, and 
abode in his be’ (prso miphradz, RV ‘creeks,’ te. 
gaps in the shore, Vulg. portus, Wyclif ‘havens’ ; 
the Heb. word occurs only here, see Moore in loc.) ; 
La 233 ‘thy b. (shebher) is great like the sea, who 
can heal thee?’ Tor B. of Covenant sce CRIMES. 

J. WASTINGS. 

BREAD (ond lehem, Apros).—i. A word used in the 

Bible in several senses— 


1. As food in general, of animals, as Job 245 and Ig G5°5; or of 
man, as Gn 318, where the word is first used. Sce also Gn 4712, 
Job 3320 etc. In the sense of solid food ag opposed to drink, 
Ps 10415, In the sense of the bare neressary sustenance of life 
it ig used In Ig 3316, Ex 2325, and in the ]ord’s Prayer (/). See 
also 1 K 1722. 

2. The kind of food which comes forth from the earth, 
vegetable food, as in Job 285, Is 3025, and 5510, contrasted with 
bdsar or flesh in 1 K 178, 

3. Lehem ig used as the name of the miraculous food where- 
with the Israelites were fed in the wilderness, Ex 164. 22, called in- 
terrogatively ‘manna’ or ‘what’? ‘ bread of heaven,’ in Ps 1054. 
In Nu 21> this bread is called Aidkel, ‘mean or insignificant.’ 

4. The staple food of a nation is called the ‘ staff of b.’ (Lv 2,36 
Ezk 416), or the stay (epee) of b. (Is. 81). Hence famine is the 
breaking of the staff of b., and is typified by the selling of bread 
by weight, Lv 2626, Ezk 416. Lands which are productive of 
b.-stuffs are called Lands of b., a8 Egypt (Gn 4154) and Babylon 
(Is 8617), whose fertility in producing corn is mention by 
Herodotus, i. 1938. Abundance of food is called ‘fulness of b., 
go often a snare to mankind, as it was to Sodom (Ezk 164); 
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such an abundance is promised to Asher ag fatness of b. (Gn 4920), 
Personal poverty is described as Want of b. (Is 6114, Ln 14], 44), 
Such poverty may be a punishment, as in the curse pronounced 
on the descendants of Joab (28 3°) and Eli (1 8 286), or on the 
wicked in general Glob 2714), but may be due to misfortune, 
not crime (Ec 0<'!) The Psalmist, however, never found the 
children of the righteous in this plight ( 6 3725), The poor are 
described as ‘wandering for b.’ (Job 153). Abstinence from b. 
may be the token of a vow, asin the case of David (28 3%); and 
the asceticisn: of John the Baptist is expressed by Christ by 
the phrase ‘neither eating b. nor drinking wine’ (Lk 732). 

§. The hastily prepared food offered to a stranger or wayfarer 
in token of welcome and hospitality ig called b., as in Gn 14! 
185, So Joseph bade his servants ‘set on b,’ for his brethren 
Gn 43!)5; and the witelr of Endor thus entertained Saul 
1S 28%), Mor want of this hospitality, the Sueeothites were 
punished by Gideon (Jz 8), and the Ammonites and Moahites 
were excluded tron the congrey. of Isr, (Dt 2345, Neh 132), Such 
hospitality was customary among the Kedawin (Is 2114), as all 
travellers have testified from Sinuhat (AL vi. 131) to Doughty 
(Aralna Deserta, 1585). Our Lord bade This apostles not to 
take bread with them, but to partake of hospitality on their 
missionary journeys (Lik 93). On such occasions the host 
hreaks the b. for his guestas so Christ did for the multitude 
whom He fed by miracle (Mt 141 etc,), and for His disciples at 
the ast puree (Lk 22!9 ete.) So st. Paul acted as host to his 
shipmates during the storm (Ac 274), Breaking of b. becamne 
the carly name of the conmounion feast of the primitive Church 
(Ac 242.48 207, 1Co 1018 11). The breaking has special rele- 
vancy to the conunon form of the Jewish bread. 

6. B. was the most convenient form in which to give food to 
the poor; hence giving (literally breaking) b. to the hungry is a 
common expression for the dispensing of charity (Pr 229, Es 58°, 
Ezk 187-16), To withhold this was a criine (Job 227). Tn the 
udgment chapter of the Nyy p. Bk. of the Dead (cxxv. 1. 38) it 
ssaid of the nehteous man that he has given b. to the hungry ; 
and this claim is occasionally found ii fimeral inscriptions 
(RP il. 4). In Ps 182 God promises to satisty the poor of His 
people with bread, 

7. 1. made from corn, being dry and portable, was the best 
food fora journey. With it dlagar was vietualled for her return 
to Egypt (Gn 21/4), and Saul when in search of tha lost asses 
(1807). The Gibeonites bnposed on Joshua by showing that their 
hread had become dry and crumbled, Nikkud signifies a 
crumb, and the nikkudim were crimbs rather than mould- 
points. LAX, however, renders it spatia@y, ag also Theod. and 
Kimchi (Jos 05). 

8. 13. was used to nid in ealing soft food, so Jacob pave Naau 
b. with his pottage (Gn 2554), and Rebekalt prepared b. for 
Taaac’s savonry meat (Gn 27!7). The Qyausey given by our Lord 
to Judas was probably a sop of bread. 

ii. ‘The materials of which bread was inade were 
barley, wheat, spelt, millet, and Jentiles. (See 
articles under these titles.) 

The best bread was made of wheat, ago (Gn 304), 
which when ground was called nzp or meal (Je 6, 
18131 K 477!) In Egypt wheat was called 
hi or ha; when growing it was called kettz, and 
when cut and winnewed khakha. Several kinds 
were grown, the common (Triticum vulgare) and 
the many-eared (7°. compositum), which sometimes 
has seven ears on a stalk (Gn 415), Two kinds 
are distinguished by Jewish anthors, the light- 
ecolonred and the dark (Peah 2°*; see also Tris- 
tram, Land of Israel, 584). The word for an ear 
of corn, ndsy', in the Ephraimite dialect. was pro- 
nouneed sthboleth (Jg 12°); in rabbinical writings 
shibboleth shoalis used for Atvilops or wild oats, 
and shiphon for another kind of oats, which are 
not mentioned in the Bible. When full but not 
quite ripe, these ears were of(en roasted or boiled, 
the ‘parched corn’ of the Bible (Lv 23'4, 15 1727, 
25 17%), and called by the Arabs ferik (sce also 
2 K 44), the best cars for the purpose being grown 
in highly cultivated garden-Jand (Ly 24, Targ. Tbn 
Ganfch). The word Atv(teh in the sineular usually 
means the cereal as growing, and is used in the 
plural for the cut and winnowed grain. It was sown 
either broadcast (Mt. 13°) or in rows, my (Is 28), 
translated ‘principal’ in AV. ‘The wheat harvest 
was usually in May, and the grain was reaped with 
a sickle, asin Egypt (Dt 16°, Jocl 33, Rev 1414), and 
bound in sheaves, or ent off short. by the ears in 
the Picenian mode (Joh 24; see Varro, de re 
rustica, 1. 5V), or jndled up by the ann (Is 175, 
see also Peah, 4. 10, and Maundrell’s Journey, p. 
144), The sheaves, called o's5x from being bound 
(Gn 377, Ps 126%), or onas (Ru 2"), or ony (Ly 
23, Dt 24, Ru 235 Job 24) from being 
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collected in bundles, were piled in heaps (wy 
Ex 228, Jg 155), and were carted to the threshing- 
fluor (Am 2!5; see AGRICULTURE), aflat, well-levelled 
surface in a lugh place, exposed to the wind, 
preferably the 8S. or 8.E. wind from the wilderness, 
nnd therefore dry. Sueh threshing-floors were 
permanent landmarks (Gn 501% 1", 2 S$ 24!8 38), on 
which the grain was trumpled by oxen, or run 
over by a haruz (Is 28"), morag, or sledye (Is 
41") 2 8 24, 1 Ch 21°), called mowre? at the 
present day. Gideon, being afraid to go to a 
publie threshing-floor, beat his grain with a flail in 
private (J¢ G4). The corn, winnowed with a fork 
and shovel or fan, was collected and stored in a 
cache, or undergronnd chamber, or dry well with 
clay walls (2S 17% Jer 4J*), or in) an mner 
room. ‘Thomson (Land and Book, i. 90) speaks of 
these underground receptacles as specially useful 
in pee eee the grain from ants. It is_re- 
markable that there is no reference to these 
grain cisterns in the Mishna. Barns or gran- 
aries were also used (Job 39!2, Mt 13%, Lk 3! 
12'%),) The first sheaf cut was presented as a wave 
sheaf before the Lord (lv 28'"), and sometimes 
decorated with lilies and other flowers (Ca 7%. See 
for similar ceremonies Frazer, Golden Bough, 1. 
334). There were several qualities of wheat; that 
of Minnith being esteemed the best (liz) 27%). 
Pannag, given as a place-name in AV, is rendered 
cassia in the LXX and millet in the Peshitta, but 
is left untranslated in RV. It was prob. some kind 
of aromatic or spice. Nucnnctt and Zfant’ah 
were also fainous for wheat, as was ‘Ephrajin, 
where the straw grew so long that the proverb 
‘bringing straw to ‘Ephrajin’==* bringing coals to 
Newcastle’? (AMenah. 85. a. 5). The meal used in 
the offerings is called nbo, or finely ground (Ix 29%, 
Lv 2°, Na 7" ete.), to distinguish it from the ngp 
or ordinary meal. The best is called heleb hilioth 
hittah, ‘fat of kidneys of wheat’ (Dt 382"). This 
line flour was the food of the wealthy (1 K 4?, 
2K 7, Ezk 16) 39 Rev 1849). 

Another material used in making bread was j07 
(Iazk 4°), which is the Arab. dudhan. This was a 
smaller grain, probably dhurah (Sorghum vulgare), 
which is extensively grown in Bible lands, and used 
as a food-stull by the peasantry. It is the chief 
cereal of the poor in Arabia; but dhurah bread 
is not generally relished by Kuropeans. 

np or spelt (7riticum spelfa) is wnother coarse 
grain, with coarse strong straw and prickly heads, 
often sown on the borders of barley fields to enclose 
them (Is 28%), See Surenhusius (Meishnah, Wilaim 
Amst. i. 121) The grains of spelt do not easily 
separate from the husk when liga in the hands, 
as do those of wheat (Lk 6'), It ripeus later than 
barley, and so escaped the plague of hail (ex 9°), 
The word is tr? ‘rye’ in AV in this place, and 
‘fitches’ in Ezk 49; but these are certainly incorrect. 
In LAX itis rendered 6Avpa, which was in Greece 
used as food for horses (Ilomer, /d. v. 196). Aq. 
and 'Theod. tr. it $a, which is a different species of 
grain, Triftemm zea (Dioscorides, UW. exi.; Theo- 
phrastus, J7P vill. 1. 3; Sprengel, Geschichte 
Botan, p. 36). Ibn G'anach tr* it ‘vetch.’  ¢éa was 
also a cattle food, see Odyss. iv. 41. 604. LXX calls 
Klijal’s cake (1 K 19%) oltirités. Herodotus says 
that the Egyp. brend was made of olyra (ii. 
36. 77); and in the Book of the Dead spelt (bof) 
is the grain represented as growing in the fields of 
the eae (cix. 5); but the monuments show 
that wheat was also a common food-stuff (ix 98). 
The genuine rye (Secale cereale) was probally not 
cultivated in Bible lands; it is called in Gemara 
neshman by a paronomasia on Is 28%, 

Beans, Sis, were used as an ingredient in bread 
(zk 4%), and were also eaten roasted or parched 
(52); see 28 173, Lentiles, owiy, were also made 
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into bread (Ezk 4%); the small red lentile or ‘adas 
is still nsed for this purpose among the poorest 
classes in Kgypt (Sommint). Lentiles and beans 
were probably among the oy or * a >on which 
Daniel and Ins companions were fed (Dn 1!%); but 
the word means vegetables in gencral. The tflamen 
dialis among the Romans was forbidden to use 
beans as food (Aulus Gell. Noct. Altice. 10. xv. 12). 

iii. Bread-corn of any sort is called yn, and this 
word is often associated with wine as descriptive 
of fertility (Cm 27 87, Dt 7 11 12!7 184 28°! 33%, 
2 K 18, 2 Ch 315 32°83, Ps 47, Is 3617, La 2), Los 
28.23 714 Hay 1) Zee 9!7, J) 27, Neh 5? 108°). 
Grain when winnowed and stored is called 13, as 
Gn 41% 42%, Pr 11%, Am 8°, This word is rarely 
used of grain on the stalk (as Ps 65° 72'%), and in 
Jer 23°) is used of grain as contrasted with the 
husk or straw. axanis also used in the Talmud to 
indicate the vrain as distinguished from the straw 
(Sabb, 18?, Brn 6° 9'), Standing corn was commonly 
distinguished as 799. 

Corn was prepared by bruising in a mortar or 
grinding in a imill; in the former case it is called 
man, as in 2 5 17, Pr 272, where the pomt of 
the figure scems to be, that though the fool be 
associated with wise men he does not lose his 
characteristic folly. The mortar or maktesh and 
the pestle or ‘édt were usually of stone. 

The mills in common use were called ony, the 
dual form referring to the two stones. They were 
in shape like the bradA or quern in use until com- 
paratively recent times in the Hebrides and West 
of Jreland, and consisted of a nether inillstone or 
sekeb, which was fixed, and convex on its mun 
surface, upon which the upper millstone or rexeb 
(‘the chariot,’ in Arabie the vrahib, ‘rider’) 
rotated. In this was a central hole through 
which the grain was poured, while the stone was 
being rotated by means of a handle fixed in its 
upper surface, near its edge. The upper millstone 
is nade of a porous unpolishing lava from_ the 
Hauran, while the nether (proverbially hard) is 
either of the saine material, or else of compact 
sandstone, limestone, or basalt. The history and 
references to such mills are given at length in 
Goetz, de molis ef pistrinis veterum; Hoheisel in 
Ugolini’s Thesaurus, xxix.;, and Heringius, de 
molis veterum. The corn was daily ground by 
women (Mt 244), usually by a pair of slaves (Ex 
115, Is 472. Cf. Plantus, Mercat. ii. 3. 62; Odyss. 
xx. 105), who sat on the ground, facing each other, 
and worked together. Among the poor it was done 
by the wife (Shabbath vii. 2); hence the expres- 
sion in Job 31! means to become another’s concu- 
bine (cf. Ausonius, #pig. Ixxi. 7, and the Horatian 
‘non alienas permolere uxores,’ Sat. i. 2. 34). 
Captives were thus employed in grinding (Jg 167). 

Casein of the noise of the mills was a sign of 
desolation (Jer 25), Rev 18°2). The sound of the 
grinding in Ee 12* may be the chant of the women 
(Odyss. xx. 105. 119; see also Aristoph. Thes- 
mophor. 480). In later days mills became larger, 
and were moved by animal power, or wind or 
water, and grinding became a trade (Demat iii. 4). 
Asses are mentioned in rabbinical writings as used 
for this purpose, and an ass in a mill was a pro- 
verbial phrase (in Mischar hapenninim, auotede ly 
Buxtorf, Florileg. Hebr, 309). The great millstone 
in Mt 188 is puvdos ducxds, either a millstone turned 
by an ass (RVm), or else a nether millstone (Ludolf, 
in loco; see Hoheisel, p. 57; Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. 
in Luc. xvii.) called ‘the ass,’ because it bore the 
burden of the top stone. 

The meal or flour, when ground, was next mixed 
with water, and kneaded into dough. In Egypt 
this was done by the feet (Herod. ii. 36) as repre- 
sented on the tomb of Ramses III., but among the 
Jews usually in kneading-troughs (mishereth). 
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These were shallow wooden bowls (Iix 8%), which 
could easily be bound up in their clothes (Fx 12%), 
Harmer has arene that the word refers to a 
leathern bay or bread-wallet, often carricd by the 
Arabs (iv. 366); but this is improbable. DBread- 
making was at first a family occupation, done b 

the wife (Gn _ 18%), the sister (2S 13%), the female 
servants (15 8) or other female member of the 
household (1 S 28"4, Jer 7/8 449) Mto13°%). In later 
days baking becaine a trade (Ilos 7+); and in 
towns the breadsellers occupied a definite place in 
the bazaar, ‘the bakers’ street? (Jer 37*!), This place 
may be referred to Neh 3! 125, where the ‘tower of 
the ovens’ is mentioned, as éanaur is used for a 
baker’s oven in Ly 24 11° 26%, Hos 74. Josephus 
speaks of the bakers in Jewish towns (slé. XV.ix. 2), 

Tn the family, bread was baked daily as wanted, 
as it became tongh and unpalatable when. stale 
(Gn 18"), Tt has been conjectured that this daily 
reparation is referred to in the Lord’s Prayer ; 
mt the petition rather refers to quantity than 
quality (fur signification of ériovotov see Lightfoot, 
Revision, 195; and art. Lord's PRAYER). The 
amount of a daily baking was un ephah (=3 seahs 
or measures of meal=44 pecks), as in Gn 188, 
Mt 13%, Jg 6% 1S 14. Probably this was pro- 
portional to the size of the oven, and the amount 
was smaller in time of famine (Lv 2675), Salt was 
mixed with the dough (zr 6° 7**), which was then 
ready for the rapid preparation of nnleavened 
bread or for leavening. In the latter case a 
small portion of old fermented dough, wy, was 
mixed with the kneaded dough or py; (as in Ex 
12%. 89) This rapidly induced panary fermenta- 
tion in the whole mass, and ‘raised’ the bread, 
then called pon Aamez or soured bread (Ex 12%, 
Hos 74), as opposed to niv7 aezzoth or unleavened 
bread, so called because in flat cakes. The 
dough was usually left in the kneading-trough to 
ferment; and this took some time, during which 
the baker could sleep (Ilos 7°), when he had left a 
low unstirred fire to keep it warm to cncourage 
the process. Leayen was used as a symbol of that 
which is old (Selneider, Zetésch. f. Theol. 1883, 
333); and sometimes for that whieh is corrupt, the 
leaven of the Pharisees or of Herod (Mt 168, 
Mk 8, Lk 12}, 1 Co 5’); or that which exercises a 
secretly dominating influence (Mt 134, 1 Co 58, 
Gal 5°; see Petrus Chrysologus, Sermo xciv.). 
Leaven was prohibited in those offerings made by 
fire to the Lord (lv 2" 7)? 8?) Ex 29%, Nu 615), as 
the sacrifice shonld consist of what is fresh and 
pure; but in such offerings as the peace-offering 
(Lv 7%) and the pentecostal loaves (Lv 23!") 
leavened bread might be used, for these were to be 
eaten by the priests. The use of Jeavened bread 
was prohibits during the Passover weck ; and all 
leaven was to be burnt before the 14th Nisan, as 
during the Theocracy the eating of leavened b. at 
this time was a capital offence, as was the burn- 
ing of leavened b. in the daily sacrifice. Hence 
Amos sarcastically bids the Isr. inerease their sin 
by offering leaven in the thanksgiving (45). This 
idea of leaven being an emblem of corruption was 
known to the classics. Persins uses fermentum in 
this sense (1™); and A. Gellius (Noet. Attic. x. 
15. 19) tells us that the flamen diulis was not 
allowed to tonch flour mixed with leaven. Bread 
was sometimes fermented with wine-lees in place 
of leaven; sce Pesechin iii. 1. 

The first dough of the new harvest was made 
into a cake, and offered as a heave-offering (Nu 
15”), This ap-y was leavened; some have sup- 
posed it to be coarse meal, but the rabbinical 
authorities understand it as leavened dough (see 
Halla). This offering is referred to in Neh 10” 
and Fzk 44”, where it is stated to be for the 
use of the priest; for superstitious uses of this 
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see Otho, Lexicon Talm. under the word Challa, 
p. 495. 

The cakes or loayes were usually flat and 
circular, a span in dinmeter, and about an inch 
thick ; these are culled, from their shape, nng9 (Ex 
2933 Je $5 LS Lu’, Pr 6%), In Je 7 the word is 
bby (AcehibA, for which Aéré has Ory) s such cakes 
were like flut stones (Mt 7%, Lk 11"). Three such 
loaves were a meal for one person (Lk 115), and one 
was prison fare (Jer 37*!), or a charity dole (158 2°). 
At the averaze price of barley in NT times, as 
well as it can be estimated, 200 pennyworths of 
barley bread would have been about 500 loaves 
—a mouthful to each of the multitude (Jn 67), 
Abigail’s 200 loaves, the fill of the pannier baskets 
of an ass, would serve for a reasonable feast for 
David and his men (1 8 25!85, 28 161). Other kinds 
of bread were nibn, Nu 15, Lv 8%, probably also 
cylindrical or round cakes; possibly these may 
be, as has been suggested, punctured cakes, 
the punetures being depressions made by the 
smooth pebbles in the oven (ef. the xé\dxé of the 
Greeks; LUXX renders cake in 258 6 138 by 
koddupls) ; naa, folded or rolled-up cakes, some- 
thing like pancakes, supposed by some to be 
henreatitgetl (2 S 138), possibly a cake with 
aromatic seeds added as a carminative. For these 
finer cakes the dough was twice kneaded. niay 
were round cakes also (Cin 188, 1 KK 173, Ezk 41%), 
op), tr. cracknels (1 K 148 AV), were probably 
cakes sprinkled on the surface with aromatic seeds, 
like the barm-brack of the Trish (literally aran 
breac, spotted bread), ‘The widow of Zarephath calls 
cakes by wliat was probably a provincial name, spr, 

The methods of baking were various, The 
earliest mentioned is baking upon the hearth 
(Gn 18%), that is, on the heated stones of the 
hearth, the embers being drawn aside and around 
it. This was probably the Passover method 
(Ex 12%). Elijah’s cake was baked on the hot 
embers (1 K 19%); so the bread in Jn 21%. B. thus 
baked was the éyxpudlas dpros of Hippocrates, as in 
LXX. The common method of baking in later 
times was in ovens, of which there were several 
kinds. Fixed ovens were commonly hollows in 
the floor, often of the principal room, about 
4’x 3’, coated with clay, and Wegeed by being 
filled with burning fuel. Such were possibly the 
oy of Lv 11% Portable ovens, .07, were earthen 
or stone jars, about 3 ft. high, heated inwardly 
with nna (1 WK 17", Is 44!5, Jer 73%) or dried grass 
and herbage, yopros (Mt 6%); in the absence of 
other fuel, dried camel dung or cow dung was 
used (Iizk 4!% 45), When the oven was fully 
heated the cakes were put in. Then dough was 
sometimes spread on the outside of the oven; and 
such a cake, like one baked on a hot hearthstone, 
requires to be turned, or else it remains raw on 
one side, while burnt on the other (Hos 78). Ovens 
of both kinds are still in use in Bible lands. Some- 
times enkes were baked in a pan or nazp, which 
was a flat pute of metal or carthenware, like a 
‘girdle,’ which conld be made to stand on its 
aige (Ezk 4%). This was placed over the fire, with 
the cake laid upon it (Lv 67 7%, L Ch 23°), 
Tamar’s pan was n7y3, probably a deeper, concave 
one, out of which the cakes were poured in a heap 
(25 13°), like the rdyqvov of Aristophanes (2q. 929). 
The nynv> of Lv 277°, which is distinguished in the 
latter passayo from the mahebath or flat pan, was 
probably some kind of shallow pot for boiling the 
meal for the offering, which is mingled with oil, 
and not a frying-pan, as in both RVand AV. A 
mess of food thus prepared is still known among 
some Bedawin tribes, and is called féita. Thisma 
be the meal offering ‘which is souked’ of 1 Ch 232. 

Unleavencd bread was, and still is, made into 
thin flat cakes, opp] (Ex 29%, Lv 2*); hence they 
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are called wafers. In Ex 29? the cakes made with 
oil (Adyava) are contrasted with the wafers anointed 
with oil, ‘These were both made in or upon an 
oven (Lv 2‘); a third kind, the frica of the Latin 
writers, were made in a mahabath (27). Un- 
leavened bread is called 7¥3, as in Ex 12, when 
contrasted with leavened bread irrespective of 
shape. Al! ‘forms of bread were broken when 
being used,—not cut (Mt 14!9 2675, Lk 24%, Ae 2#), 
the picces being «Adopara, broken pieces. — It 
was sincared with olive oil (1 K 17!%), as we now 
use butter; occasionally with honey, which was 
sometimes mixed in the dough (Kx 167!), as in the 
peMrropara of Dioscorides (4), or the ceremonial 
rupapobyres (Kphippus, dn. 1%). Butter as well 
as honey was used with bread (2 8 177, Is 71°); 
but honey, being a fermentable substance, was 
prohibited in burnt-offerings (Lv 2"), In Puy pt 
the forms of bread were equally varied ; and in the 
picture of the baker’s workshop referred to there 
are conical loaves, flat cakes, rolled-up cakes, and 
cakes spotted with seeds. In the list of offerings 
in the great Harris papyrus and other lists there 
are enumerated kelushtu (=Aalloth), mes, san or 
sannu, funeral cakes; Aiki or pyramids, like the 
kikkaroth; hebnen, or cakes for offering; dacté, 
kemhu, hefa, and teleé cakes. The commonest 
form was the conical, of which clay models were 
commonly placed in tombs as symbols of funeral 
food. Egyp. bread is represented momumentally 
as carried in baskets on the head of the baker, 
as in the chief baker’s dream (Gn 40'7), The words 
there used, in °>p, rendered ‘white baskets’ in 
AV, and ‘buskets of white bo’ LXX, Aq. Syr. and 
RV, is possibly the Egyp. Aheru, used of the food 
for a funeral offering. lor mode of carrying sce 
Herod. ii. 35. 

iv. Breaking bread was part of the funeral feast 
among the Jews, as among other nations (Jer 167 
RV, Ezk 24", Hos 94). Thus the funeral feast for 
Abner was kept at Ilebron (25 3%). The funeral 
feast is also mentioned in the apocr. Ep. of Jer 
(Bar 671); and ‘Tobit bids his son to ‘pour out his 
b. on the burial of the just’ (4!) For the Egyp. 


funeral feasts see Budge, The Afummy, p. 172; 
for other references see Garmannus, de Pane 


Lugqentium, Upolini,. xxxilii. Sometimes coarse 
barley bread was used in these feasts, ‘non pro 
deliciis apponitur sed tantum ut servilis fames 
relevetur’ (Petrus Cellensis, Liber de Panibus, 
Migne, ccli. 917). 

v. Bread formed part of certain offerings, as 
the pentecostal loaves, and the peace- and trespiss- 
offerings, In which form it is called the b. of their 
God (Lv 215). Most of this was eaten by the 
priests after being offered (Lv 21) #4). The special 
b.-oflering was the pile of shewbread (b. of the 
presence, 0439 09, dproe rijs mpotécews, Ex 25% 35'3, 
1S 218, 1K 7*), which was placed on a pure table 
of acacia wood in the Holy Place of the tabernacle, 
with frankincense (cf. Jos. Ant. U1. x. 7; Schiirer, 
HJP WU. 1. 235 f.). Twelve of these cakes, each 
made of 3 of a peck of flour, were placed in two 
piles, six in each pile, every Sabbath morning, 
‘on behalf of the children of Israel’; the old cakes 
being eaten by the priests in a sacred place, when 
the new cakes were brought in; and the frank- 
incense was burned when the cakes were changed 
(Lv 2456), The duty of making these was laid 
on the sons of Kohath (1 Ch 9°). The table was 
covered with a blue cloth, and had on it certain 
dishes on which the cakes were set in order 
(Nu 4’). In the temple this table was overlaid 
with gold (1 K 7%), In 2Ch 4 tables in the plural 
are mentioned. It was this holy b. which Ahime- 
lech gave to David, contrary to the law (15218, 
Mt 124). Probably the allowances, afterwards so 
liberally provided for the priests in the Priestly 
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Code, were, during the troubled times of Saul, 
scanty, erratic, and often omitted ; contrast the 
liberal temple allowance by Ramses mt. in the 
Harris papyrus, RY vi. When the shewbread was 
reinstituted by Nel, a poll-tax of 4 shekel was laid 
on the Jews (Neh 10%, Mt 17%). In the corrupt 
days of the kingdom the table had become polluted, 
and it and its vessels were cleansed in the days of 
Hezekiah (2 Ch 29", Ezk 447); but in later days 
they were equally careless (Mal 1’). For further 
articulars and pictures see Abraham ben David, 
Ye Templo, Ugolini’s Thesaurus, ix. ie 298, und;the 
references ; Otho’s Lex. Talmud, sub voce, p. 496. 
vi. The word Bread is used metaphorically : 
(a) As expressing the perquisites of an_ oflice 
(Neh 9%), (6) The legitimate spoil of conquest 
(Nu 14). (e) Those who do not carn their liveli- 
hood are said to eat the bread of idleness (Pr 31*"). 
(d) The profit of sinful courses is called the 6. of 
wickedness (Pr 427); and the short-lived advantages 
gained by falschood are culled 6. of deceit (Pr 20"). 
Secret. sim is compared to ‘b. eaten in secret’ 
(Pr 917). (¢) Suffering and sorrow are called eating 
the b. of adversity (Is 30%"), or of affliction (Dt 16%, 
1 ix 20%, 2 Ch 18%), or of tears (Ps 80°), Sorrow 
is also expressed as eating ashes ns bread (Ps 102%). 


Lirrratury.— Besides the several works referred to in the 
text, further information will be found in Kitto, Cyclopedia ; 
Paulsen, vum Ackerbau d. Morgentands; Thomson, Land and 
Book; Vogelstein, Die Landwirthschast in Palastina zur Zeit 
der Mishndadh, Berlin, 1893; Qecue des tudes Juices, xxii. 58; 
Voigt, Lheinisch, Mua. 1878, 107, Sce also the Travels of 
Niebuhr, Wellsted, Burckhardt, and Doughty. The ancient 
literature will be found summarised in the articles of Uzolini, 
Schdttgen, and Goctz, in vol xxix. of the Vhesaurus. Varro 
and Cato, de re rustica, may also be consulted with advantage. 


A. MACALISTER. 
BREASTPLATE.—1, jyn hoshen, a plate worn as 
part of the high priest’s dress (see next art.). 
2.70 shirydn, Odpag. Both the Heb. and Gr. 
words probably described a cuirass rather than a 
simple breastplate. Such a cuirass as worn by the 
Greeks protected the back as well ag the breast 
and stomach. In addition, it often gave protection 
to the neck and to the hips. [t was well suited to 
suyyrest the many-sidedness of ‘righteousness’ (Ts 
§9'7— Eph 64), Another form of the word, shiryon, 
is oral rendered ‘coat of mail.’ The phrase 
‘coat of mail of righteousness’ is awkward, but it 
is more acenrate than ‘breastplate of righteous- 
ness’ in both places cited above. In 1 Th 53 faith 
and love form the @wpag, perhaps with a hint at 
the two parts, front and back, of which it was 
usually made. The Lom. loriea (=0dpat) was 
of various kinds. Tt was sometimes () a simple 
jacket of leather reaching to the middle of the 
thighs with double thickness at the shoulders, or 
(b) an arrangement of iron or brass rings which 
could be worn over a Ieathern jacket, or (c) a vest 
made of small metal plates overlapping one 
another, or, lastly, (d@) when called segmentata it 
consisted of two broad pieces for the back and 
breast respectively, of five or six bands fastened on 
to the ‘ breast-plate’ and ‘ back-plate’ and running 
round the lower part of the body, and, lastly, of four 
such bands over each shoulder. The ‘segments’ 
are stated to have been of leather; and the fact 
that no broad plates of iron have been found 
among the many remains of Rom. armour which 
have Bon brought to light, is against the modern 
theory that the lorica segmentata was of iron. See 
also Polybins ‘F’ quoted under ARMOUR. 
W. E. BARNES. 

BREASTPLATE OF THE HIGH PRIEST.— 
The most important part of the distinctive dress 
of the high priest, according to the Priests’ 
Code, was the pectoral or breastplate (jyn, more 
fully ppyn(n) “n, Targ. xia yen (Arab. husn ed-din, 
‘excellency of judgment’) LXX Adyov (var. 
Noyetov) ris xploews or 1. xploewy (but once mepi- 


orhOcov, Ex 28), Vulg. rationale, r. gudicii). The 
orig. signification of the ILeb. word has been lost. 
Of the various suggested etymologies only two de. 
serve mention. The one is Ewald's (Antiy. of Isr. 
p. 294), that pyn is ‘a dialectic form of yn, te. 
pocket,’ etc. (from a root jon to store up), hence 
peviot “n would probably mean ‘the pouch of the 
oracle.’ * The other possible root is jwn, Arab. 
hasan, to be beautiful, “hence possibly yn, either 
as chief ornament of oEee or as the most excel- 
lent precious article of high priest’s attire’ (Oz/f. 
Heb. Lew, s.v.). 

The directions for the construction of the b. are 
given in Ix 28%, with which the parallel seetion 
398-21 may be compared. The material was the 
same as that of the ephod (see Epitop), the richest 
and most artistic of the textile fabiics of P (‘of 
gold, of blue, of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine 
twined linen,’ 28" RV), A enbit’s length of this 
material was required, the width being a spun or 
half-cnbit ; when folded in two, it formed a square, 
measuring a span each way. Into one of the faces 
of this square—henceforth to be the outer side of 
the b.—were inserted by means of gold settings, 
probably of filigree work, four rows of jewels, 
three in arow. The identification of these twelve 
jewels must start from the renderings of the LXX, 
and is still in some cases little more than probable 
(see art. SrONES, PRECIOUS, also the Comin, tn loco, 
and the literature infra, esp. the learned work of 
Braun, pp. 627-745). On each jewel was engraved 
the namie of one of the twelve tribes of Isracl. All 
that has been written as to the order in which the 
names were arranged is mere speculation. The 
whole, however, had a fine significance: for thus 
the high pricst wore ‘upon his heart the names of 
the children of Isracl, for a memorial before J” 
continually’ (28%), 

The b. was kept in position by the foll. simple 
device. At the right and left top corners, respect- 
ively, of the outer jewelled square, was fixed a 
gold ring, through which was passed a gold chain, 
or rather cord (for it had no Iinks) ‘of wreathen 
work.’ ‘These chains were then passed over, ox 
through, or otherwise attached to, a couple of gold 
ornaments (AV ‘ouches’)—probably rosettes (UX X 
domdSloxas) of gold filigree—which had previously 
(v.18) been fixed to the shoulder-pieces of the ephod 
in front. Similarly, at the right and left bottom 
corners of the inver square were fixed two gold 
rings, through each of which was passed a ribbon 
or ‘lace of blue’(RV). Corresponding to these two 
rings on the b. were two of the same material, 
attached, like the rosettes above mentioned, to the 
shoulder-pieces of the ephod. Their precise posi- 
tion, however, is diflicult to determine, owing to the 
want of clearness in the existing description of the 
ephod (Ix 28° 4), They may, rerhaps, be best 
thought of as sewed to the shoulder-pieces of the 
ephod at points lower than the rosettes by the 
length of the chains and square, so that, in short, 
the rings of the ephod and those of the b. were in 
immediate contact, and fastencd together by the 
blue lace.}| The latter, in this way, would be 
entirely hidden by the b., which would account for 
the interior material of the lower fastening com- 

ared with that of the upper. By this means the 
e was securely held in its place, so that it should 
rest just ‘above the cunningly woven band of the 
ephod’ (v.%). The main purpose of the b., there 
can scarcely be any longer a doubt, was to provide 
a receptacle for the sacred lot, the mysterious 
URIM and THUMMIM (wh. see). It should be added 

* So Kautzsch, ‘Orakel-Tasche.’ Cf. asjuer some) of LXX. 

+ The latest representation, in Nowack'’s Archdologie, ii. p. 
119 (from Kiehm's #/ WB2 i. 402), cannot be correct. If the laces 
were attached so high as there represented, the b., so far from 


being kept from shifting, would fall forward every time the 
high priest had occasion to bend his body. 
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that the deseription of the b. by Jos. (Ané. UL 
vii. 3, and Wers, V. v. 7) must be used with caution. 
Loenartig.— Pesides the comm, on Exod. consult the ¢lass. 
wok of Braun, Vest, Sacerd. Heb. Amstel. 1680; Bahr, Syim- 
bolth d. Mos. KulttesZii. p. GL y Neumann, D. Stiftahutte, 186), 
pp. 160 159 (with fine Hlustrations in) colours); Kwald's An- 
ttguidics (Maye, tre), 2040, Keil's aveh. (eng. tr.) i. 5 Nowack’s 
Archi, W195 Ancessi, Likyypte et Moise, le part. ‘Les Véte- 
nents du Grandprcétre,’ 1875, A. RLS. KENNEDY. 


BREATH.—See Sprint, 


BREECHES (o:p:20, repioxed}, feminalia: for 
illustr. of last, see Rich, Dict. of Antiy.).—This is 
the name given to the undergarment ordered b 
Ezk (44'*), and the legislation of P (Ex 28? 39%, 
Ly 6” 16*) to be worn on yrounds of modesty (wy 
in above pass. is a euphemism, see under BatrH) 
by the priests when engaved in the more solemn 
duties of their office. The b., more accurately 
drawers, were made of white linen, were very 
short, like our modern bathing drawers, reaching 
to below the loins and fastening round the waist. 
The Kyyp. priests are said to have worn a similar 
panes (Wilkiuson in Rawlinson's /ferod.? ii, 118). 

OS. fives a description of it as worn in his time 
(Ant. Wi. vii, db. Cf. Kalisech on Ex 284; Braun, 
De Vest. Sacerd. Hebr. 1680, lib. ii, cap. i. De 
coi Bruchis Sucerdotum, with illustr. p. 450). 

A. Rh. S. KENNEDY, 

BRETHREN OF THE LORD. — The phrase 
‘brother’ or ‘brethren’ of the Lord is used several 
times in tho NT of James and other persons. 
There has been much controversy as to the actual 
relationship implicd, whether we are to understand 
‘brethren’ literally as meaning sons of the mother 
and reputed father of Jesus (the Helvidian view), 
or sons of Joseph by a former marriage (the 
Epiphanian view), or sons of Clopas or Alpheus, 
the husband of a sister of the mother of Jesus (the 
Hieronymian view). 

wl. The passages bearing on the subject are Mt U3, 
Lk 27 (birth), Jn 24 (common hamenonh Lok pie 
(preaching at Nazareth), Mk 3%" 8" (attempts of 
Mary and His brethren to restrain Jesus; ef. Mt 
1247, Lk 8), Jn 77% (voing up to the east of 
Tabernacles), Mt 2794, Mk 15% 47 161, Lk 22 Ju 
19° (the crucifixion), Ac LY, Gal le, 1 Co 9% 
(after the Resurrection). 

I think thut any one reading these passages, 
without any preconceived idea on the subject, 
would ae draw the conelusion that Mary 
was the trne wife of Joseph, and bore to him at 
least four sons (James, Joses, Judas, and Simon) 
and two daughters; that the sons were not in- 
cluded among the twelve apostles, but were, on 
the contrary, disbelievers in the Messiahship of 
Christ, and inclined at one time to entertain doubts 
as to His sanity, though after His death they threw 
in their lot with His disciples. Setting aside the 
apocryphal books of the NT, the earliest refer- 
ence to this subject in the post-apostolic writers is 
found in Hegesippus (about A.D. 160). Ilis testi- 
mony, preserved by Tusebius (//# iv. 22), is 
quite consistent with the conclusion to which we 
are Jed by the language of Scripture, while it is 
totally opposed to the Hieronymian view. It is to 
the effect that ‘after the martyrdom of James the 
Just on the same charge as the Lord, his paternal 
uncle’s child, Symeon the son of Clopas, was next 
made Bishop of Jerus., being put forward by all 
as the second in succession, secing that he was a 
cousin of the Lord.’ Cf. this with //F iii. 22, where 
Symeon is said to have succeeded the brother o 
the Lord as gy and ¢. 20, where Jude also is 
called brother of the Lord. 

Tertullian (d. A.. 220) is, however, the first who 
distinctly asserts that the ‘brethren’ were uterine 
brothers of Jesus. Arguing against Marcion, who 


Jratres preponerct ver 


had made use of the text, ‘ Who is my mother, and 
who my brother?’ to prove that Christ was not 
really man, he says: Nos contrurio dicimus, primo, 
non potuisse wli annuntiari quod mater et fratres 
ejus forus starent... sinulla illi mater et fratres 
null fussent. ... At vere mater et fratres ejus 


foris stabant. ... Tam proximas personas foris 


stare, extraneis intus defixis ad sermones eus... 
merito indignatus est. Zranstulit sanguinis nomina 
in alws, yuos magis proximos pro fide judicaret ... 
in semet ipso docens, qui patrem aut matrem aut 

i Dei, non esse dignum dis- 
cipulum (Adv. Mare. iv. 19). Similarly arguing 
from the same text against the Marcionite Apelles, 
he says ‘the words are not inconsistent with the 
trnth of His humanity. Noone would have told 
Him that His mother and His brethren stood with- 
out, gui non certus essct hubcre illum matrem et 


Jratres.... Omnes nascimur, et tamen non omnes 


aut fratres hubemus aut matrem. Adhuc potest 
ef patrem magts habere quan matrem, et avunculos 
magis quam fratres. ... Lratres Domini non credi- 
derunt in illum, ... Mater wque non demonstratur 
adhesisse ei.... Hoc denique in loco apparet in- 
credulitas eorum’ (De Carne Christi, 7). As Ter- 
tullian in these passages gives no hint that the 
brothers of Jesus stood to Him in any other 
relation than other men’s brothers do to them, or 
that His relationship to them was not as real as 
that to His mother, so in other treatises he 
takes it for granted that Mary ceased to bea virgin 
after the birth of Christ (Ve Aunogamia, 8); Duce 
nobis antistites Christiane sanctitatis orcurrunt, 
monogamut e& continentia, Lt Christum quidem 
virgo enixa est, semel nuptura post partum (‘being 
about to defer her marriage union till after the 
birth of her son,’ lit. ‘being about to marry first 
after her delivery’) ut uterque titulus sanctitatis in 
Christi sensu dispunyerctur per matrem et virginem 
ef untviram; and in cven plainer words (De Virg. 
Vel. 6), where he discusses ae meaning of the salu- 
tation benedict tu inter mulieres. ‘Was she called 
mulicr, and not virgo, because she was csponsed 7 
We need not, at any rate, suppose a prophetic 
reference to her future state as w married woman’ : 
non enim poterat posteriorem mulierem nominare, 
de qua Christus nasci non habebat, id est virum 
passam sed illa (ullam?) que erat presens, que 
erat virgo (‘for the angel could not be referring to 
the wife that was to be, for Christ was not to be 
born of a wife, t.e. of one who had known a hus- 
band; but he referred to her who was before him, 
who was a virgin’). 

These words of ‘Tertullian, himself strongly 
ascetic, which were written about the end of the 
2nd cent., do not betray any consciousness that 
he is controverting an established tradition in 
favour of the perpetual virginity. And Oripen 
(¢. 253 A.D.), though upholding the virginity, and 
objecting to the phrase used above by ‘Tertullian 
(quod «asserunt eam nupsisse post partum, unde 
approbent non habent, Com. in Luc. 7), does not 
lan any authority for his own view, but only 
arcues thatit is admissible.* Tor the statement 
that the ‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a 

tedeceascd wife, he refers to two ed er 
00ks, dating from about the middle of the 2nd 
cent., as the authority for his view that the 
‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a predeceased 
wife. One of these books is the Gospel of 
Peter, which, as we learn from Eusebius (HE 
vi. 12), Serapion, bishop of Antioch at the 
end of the 2nd cent., forbade to be used in a 
Cilician church, on the ground that it favoured 
the heretical views of the Docets. The latter 
portion of this Gospel (of course not containing 
the passage referred to by Origen) was dis- 

* Comm, in Matt. xii. 85 (vol. ill. p. 45, Lomm.). 
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covered in a fragmentary condition in Egypt a 
few years ago, the Lditio Princeps being published 
in 1892. ‘The other book to which Origen refers 
is still extant, the Proutevangeliim Jacobi. It 
contains the story of Anna and Joachim, the 
yarents of Mary, of her miraculous birth and 
Peeiotlial to Joseph to be her guardian, he having 
been designated for this honour, against his will, 
out of all the widowers of Isracl, by the dove 
which issued from his rod, The names of Joseph’s 
sons are variously given in the MSS as Simon, 
Samuel, James. 

I think that these facts prove that the belief in 
the Perpetual Virginity, which was growing up 
during the 2nd cent. and established itself in 
the 8rd cent., was founded, not upon listoric 
evidence, but simply on sentimental grounds, 
which may have gained additional strength from 
opposition to the Ebionites, who denied the mir- 
aculous birth of the Lord (Orig. c. Cels. v. 61). 
Kven Basil the Great, who died in A.D. 379, in 
discussing the meaning of Mt 1°, still holds the 
belief in the Virginity, not as a necessary article 
of faith, but merely as a pious opinion.* I[t 1s un- 
necessary to give the names of others who held that 
the ‘brethren’ were sons of Joseph by a former wife. 
The chief supporter of this view is Epiphanius, who 
wrote against the Antidicomarianitie Abou the year 
A.D. 370, The view of Tertullian was reasserted by 
Helvidius, Bonosus, and Jovinianus, about the 
year A.D. 3su, 

B. Jerome’s answer to Helvidius, which fastened 
on the Western Church the doctrine of the Perpetual 
Virginity and the interpretation of ‘brethren?’ in 
the sense of ‘ cousins,’ appeared about the year A.D. 
383. Ile begins by identifying James the Lord’s 
brother with James the son of Alphivus, one of the 
Twelve, Otherwise, he says, there would be three 
disciples called James, but the distinctive epithet 
minor attached to one of them in Mk 15 implies that 
there could be only two. Morcover, St. Paul calls 
him an apostle in Gal 1” ‘other of the apostles saw 

hone, save James the Lord’s brother.’ Again, 
in Mk 6 we find a James and Joxes amongst the 
brethren of Jesus, and in Mk 15” we read that 
Mary, the mother of James and Joses, was present 
at the crucifixion; but in Jn 19° this Mary (whom, 
as mother of James, we know to be wife of 
Alphius) is called Mary of Clopas, sister of the 
Lord’s mother. James is theretore the cousin of 
the Lord; the word brother being used for kinsman, 
Later writers carried the theory further by identi- 
fying Alphiwus and Clopas as double forms of the 
Aramaic Chalphai, and by identifying ‘Judas of 
James,’ who occurs in St. Luke’s list of the 
apostles (Lk 6'8 Ae 1%), with the writer of the 
Epistle (who calls himself ‘brother of James’), 
and also with the brother of Joses, James, and 
Simon, in Mk G3.) Simun is further identified with 
Simon Zelotes, who is joined with James and Judas 
in the list of the apostles; and some hold that 
Matthew, being identical with Levi, son of Alpheus, 
must belong to the same family. Bp. Lightfoot calls 
attention to the fact that not only does Jerome 
make no Lael Nee to any traditional support for 
this view, but that he is himself by no means con- 
sistent in holding it. Thus in his comment on the 
Galatians, written about A.D. 387, he says: ‘James 
was called the Lord’s brother on account of his 
high character, his incomparable faith, and his 
extraordinary wisdom; the other apostles are also 
called brothers (Jn 2017), but he pre-eminently so, 
to whom the Lord at His departure had committed 
the sons of His mother (i.c. the members of the 
Church at Jerusalem).’ In a later work still, the 
Epistle to Hedibia, written about 406, he speaks of 
Mary of Cleophas (Clopus) the aunt of our Lord, 

* Hom. in Sanct, Christ. Gen, fi. p. 600, ed. Garn. 
VOL. 1.—21 
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and Mary the mother of James and Joses, as 
distinct persons, ‘although some contend that the 
mother of James and Joses was His aunt.’ 

(1) In the above argument of Jerome it is 
assumed that the word ‘ brother’ (4éed¢és) may be 
used in the sense of cousin (dveyids, found in Col 
4”), ‘The supporters of this theory do not offer any 
parallel from the NT, but they appeal to classical 
use both in Greek and Latin, and to the OT. The 
examples cited from classical Greek are merel 
expressive of warm affection, or else metaphorical, 
as Plato, Crityv, § 16, where the laws of ae are 
made to speak of of nuérepor adeXqol ol dv Alsou voor. 
There is no instance in classical Greek, as far as I 
know, of dde\¢és being used to denote a cousin. In 
Latin frater may stand for frater patruclis, where 
there 1s no danger of being misunderstood (cf. Cie. 
ad Alt. i. 5.1). The Heb. word is uscd loosely to 
include cousin, as in Gn 14!4)6 (of Abraham and 
Lot), where the LAX has déeddidods; in Ly 10, 
where the first cousins of Aaron are called brethren 
(ddeX\gol) of his sons, Nadab and Abihu; in ! Ch 
2371-22 (The sons of Muhli, Eleazar and Kish. 
And Eleazar died, and had no sons, but daughters: 
and their brethren the sons of Kish took them’) 
where also the LXX has édeAgol. ‘These passaves 
seem to me to be hardly covered by the gencral 
rule laid down by Bishop Lightfuot (p. 261): ‘In 
an alfectionate and carnest appeal intended to 
move the sympathies of the hearer, a speaker 
might not unnaturally address a relation or a 
friend or even a fellow-countrymanas his‘ brother”: 
and even when speaking of such to a third person 
he might through warmth of feeling and under 
certain aspects so designate him.’ J think, how- 
ever, the Bishop is entirely right when he goes on 
tosay: ‘It is scarcely conccivable that the cousins 
of any one should be commonly and_ indeed 
exclusively styled his ‘ brothers” by indifferent 
persons; still Jess, that one cousin in particular 
should be singled out and deseribed in this loose 
way, ‘‘James, the Lord’s brother.”’ If we remark, 
too, the care with which eens de (quoted above) 
employs the term ddeAgpés of St. Jamies and St. Jude, 
the brothers of the Lord, while he keeps the term 
dveyids for Symeon, the cousin of the Lord and 
second bishop of Jerusalem, we shall feel that 
there is a strong probability against the use 
of ddeAg¢ol in NT to denote anything but brothers. 

(2) Jerome’s main argument is that James the 
Lord’s brother was one of the 'I'welve, and therefore 
identical with James the son of Alphwus. Ile 
cerounds this assertion on a single passage in St. 
Paul, which I shall Diese examine, Bishop 
Lightfoot and others have shown that it is not a 
necessary consequence of St. Paul’s language, and 
that it 1s opposed to the distinction everywhcre 
made in the NT between the brethren of the 
Lord and the Twelve. Thus in Ac 14, after the list 
of the Eleven including James the son of Alphiwus, 
we read, ‘these all continued instant in prayer’ 
avy -yuvattly cal Mapa ry pytpl trod ‘Inood xal 
rots ddeApots a’ro?p. Apainu, in Jn 2!* we read 
that Jesus went down to Capernaum avrés kal 7 
pajtnp avrod kal ol ddeApol cal ol padynral avrov: xal 
éxet Eueway od trod\dAds Hudpas; and in Mt 12°74 ‘One 
said to him’ léod 7 wirnp cov Kal of ddeAdol cou tiw 
éorixacw fnrobvrés ga AaARoa . . . ‘and stretching 
forth his hand to his disciples he saith’ (dod 7 
pajyrnp pov xal ol ddeddol pour batts ydp By mojo 7d 
0éAnpa 708 ILarpbs pov, Tot ev otipavots, ards wot adeAgods Kal 
adeAP} kal pjrnp dorly, In the last passage there is 
the same strong antithesis between natural earth 
tics and His duty to His Father in heaven, whic 
we observe in the words spoken by Him when 
found as a boy in the temple. Notice also that 
there is in this passage not only a distinction made 
between the brethren of Jesus and His disciples, 
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but a certain opposition is implied, which is 
brought out more clearly in St. Mark’s narrative 
of the same event (37-41-35) From the latter it 
appears that the reason why they of His family (ol 
wap avrov) desired to speak with Him was because 
the rumour which had reached them of Ilis 
incessant labours led them to believe that His 
mind was overstrained, AsSt. Mark poes on to say 
(v.74) that the scribes accused Jesus of casting out 
devils through Beelzebub, and as we further read 
in St. John (10 8) that many said, ‘He hath a 
devil, and is mad,’ it would seein, though it is not 
expressly stated, that these calmmnions reports of 
Hlis enemies had not been without effect on soine 
members of Hisown family. At all events, they went 
ont prepared xparjoa atrév, te. to put Hin under 
soine restraint. This narrative gives additional 
point to the words in Mk 64, spoken with imme- 
diate reference to the unbelief of the people of 
Nazareth, ov« ore mpopirys dripos cl ph dv Tp warpldc 
avTod Kal ev rots auyyevetow adrod xal dv ry olxla 
a’rod. If it were simply the disbelief of towns- 
people not immediately related to Him, there 
seems no need for the addition ‘in his own kinsfolk 
and in his own house.’ This inference, which we 
naturally draw from the words of St. Mark, is 
confirmed by the express statement of St. John 
(735), ode yap of ddcAqol adrob dmlarevor els atrév, and 
by our Lord’s words addressed to them (v.7), of 
divaras 6 Kbomos prety buass eue dé pucet, bre éyw 
paprupa wept atrrod rt ra Cpya avrov movnpda dare, 
Compare this with the words spoken shortly after- 
wants to the disciples (15'), ef ék rod xéopou fre, 6 
kdopos Av 7d Urov dire dri bé ex Tov Kécpou ov«K Core, 
GA’ eyw eEreLa buds ex Tot Kdajov, did Totro micel buds 
0 Kéa p05. 

The words on which Jerome lays stress are Gal 
118.19 dvArOov ets “Icporddupa ltoropfaa Kydadv kal 
énédpewa mpds avrov nudpas Sexdwevre: Erepov 6é rav 
drosrédwr ox eldor, ef wh "IdxwSov rdv ddehpdy rod 
Kuplou. But even if we give its usual force to ed wi, 
it will not follow that St. James was included in 
the Twelve, for there can be no doubt that in Gal 
1? érepov looks backward to Kydav, not forward to 
"IdxwBov. The sentence would have been complete 
at eldov, ‘f saw Veter and none other of the 
apostles.’ Phen it strikes St. Paul, as an after- 
thonght, that the position of James, as president 
of the Church at Jerusalem, was not inferior to that 
of the apostles, and he adds ‘unless you reckon 
James among them.’ That the term ‘apostle’ was 
not strictly confined to the Twelve appears from 
another passage in which James is mentioned, 
1Co 15*7, Here it is said that Jesus after His resur- 
rection ‘appeared to Cephas, then to the Twelve, 
then to above five hundred brethren at once, then 
to James, then to all the apostles,’ where we should 
gal consider the term to include the Seventy, 
according to the view of Irenmeus and other early 
writers. At any rate there can be no donbt as to 
St. Paul's apostleship. Barnabas also is called an 
apostle (Ae 144), probably also Andronicus and 
Junias (Ro 167) and Silvanus (1 Th 2%).* The 
most natural interpretation of the two passages 
just dealt with is that which concedes the naine 
‘apostle’ in the wider sense to St. James, but 
makes a distinction between him and the Twelve. 

(3) Scarecly less strong is the argument against 
the Hieronymian view drawn from what we read 
of the relation of the brethren of the Lord to His 
mother. Though, according to this view, their own 
mother Mary was living at the time of the cruci- 
fixion, and though there is nothing to show that 
their father was not also living, yet they are never 
found in the company of their parents or parent, but 
always with the Virgin. They move with her and 

* See Lightfoot, tc. pp. 92-101, and the Didaché, xi. 1.5, with 
Funk's votes. 


her divine Son to Capernaum and form one house- 
hold there (Jn 2"); they take upon themselves to 
control and check the actions of Jesus; they go 
with Mary ‘to take him,’ when it is feared that 
His mind 1s becoming unhinged. They are referred 
to by the neighbours as members of His family in 
exactly the same terms as His mother and His 
reputed father. It is suggested indeed that the 
Virgin and her sister were both widows at this time, 
and had agreed to form one houschold; but this 
is mere hypothesis, and is scarcely consistent with 
the remarks of the neighbours, who endeavour to 
satisfy themselves that Jesus was not entitled to 
speak as He had done, by calling to mind those 
nearest to Him in blood. 

(4) That Mary of Clopas was the sister of Mary 
the mother of the roe is not only most improb- 
able in itself (for where do we find two sisters with 
the same name’), but is not the most natural 
interpretation of Jn 19% elorhxewav 6¢ wapd ry 
aravpe Tod "Incod 1 wahrnp abrob Kal » adedph Tijs 
unrpos avtoi, Mapla 4% rod Kwa cal Mapla 7 May- 
Sadyvh (translated in the Peshitta, ‘His mother 
and his mother’s sister, and Mary of Cleopha and 
Mary Magdalene’), Lf we compare this verse with 
Mk 15” and Mt 275% we find that, of the tlirce 
women named as present in addition to the mother 
of Jesus, Mary Magdalene occurs in all three lists ; 
‘Mary the mother of James and Joses’ of the two 
synoptic Gospels is generally identitied with ‘ Mary 
of Clopas’; and we then have Icft in Matthew 
‘the mother of the sons of Zebedee,’ in Mark 
‘Salome,’ and in John ‘his mother’s sister 
Salome is gencrally identified with ‘the mother 
of the sons of Teas and there seems good 
reason also for identifying her with ‘his mother’s 
sister’ in the Fourth Gospel. Jt does not seem 
likely that St. Jom would omit the name of his 
own mother; and the indirect way in which he 
describes her is very similar to the way in which 
he refers to himself as ‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved” Jf we are right in this supposition, it is 
natural that the two sisters should be paired 
tovether, and then the two other Marys, just as 
we have the apostles arranged in pairs Enon a 
connecting particle in Mt 10®4 If the sons of 
Zehedee were so nearly related to our Lord, it 
helps us to understand Salome’s request that they 
might sit on His right hand and on His left hand 
in His glory, as well as the commendation by our 
Lord of His mother to one, who was not only His 
best-loved disciple, but her own nephew. If, how- 
ever, this interpretation is correct, if the sister of 
the Lord’s ee is not the mother of James aud 
Joses, but the mother of the sons of Zebedee, then 
the foundation-stone of the Hieronymian theory 
is removed, and the whole fabric topples to the 
ground, 

(5) I take next two minor identifications, that 
of ‘James the Less’ with the ‘ brother of the Lord,’ 
and that of ’Iovdas "IaxwBov, of Lk 68 and Ac 1, 
with Jude the writer of the Epistle, who calls 
himself ‘brother of James.’ We have seen that 
Mary the mother of James rod ucxpod and of Joses, 
in Mk 15*, is probably the same as Mary of 
Clopas, and that we have no reason for inferring 
from the Gospels that she was related to Jesus, 
If so, there isan end to the supposition that James 
the Less is James the brother of the Lord. But it 
is worth while to notice the mistranslation in 
which Jerome imagined that he found a further 
argument for the identification of our James with 
the son of Alphmus. The comparative minor, he 
says, suggests two persons, viz. the two apostles 
of thisname. But the Greek has no comparative, 
simply rod pexpov, ‘the little, which no more 
implies a comparison with only one person than 
any other descriptive epithet, such nas evepydrys or 
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g@irtadedpos. As to 'lovdas ’laxwiov, no instance is 
cited for such an omission of the word éded¢dés, and 
we must therefore translate ‘Judas son of James’ 
with the RV. Independently of this, if James, 
Judas, and Simon are all sons of Alphaus, what a 
strange way is this of introducing their names in 
the list of the apostles, ‘James of Alphaus, Simon 
Zelotes, Judas of James’! Why not speak of all 
as ‘sons of Alphaus,’ or of the two latter as 
‘brothers of James’? Why not speak of all as 
‘brethren of the Lord’? It is especially strange 
that, if Judas were really known as such, he should 
have been distinguished in John (14°) inerely by a 
negative, ‘Judas not Iseariot,’ and in the other 
Gospels by the appellation ‘Lebbzeus’ or ‘Thaddeus’ 
(Mt 108%, Mk 3!%), 

C. We have still to examine two crucial passayes 
which have to be set aside before we can accept 
either the Epiphanian or the Hicronymian theory : 
Mt 14 Iwai . . . wapt\aBev thy yuvaixa avrod Kal 
odk éylywaoxev adryny tws ob trexev vidv, and Lk 27 cal 
Erexev Tov vldv aris Tov mpwréroxoy, Heading these 
in connexion with those other passages which 
speak of the brothers and sisters of Jesus, it is 
hard to believe that the evangelists meant us to 
understand, or indeed that it ever entered their 
heads that the words could be understood to mean, 
anything else than that these brothers were sons 
of the mother and the reputed father of the Lord. 
It has been atteanpted, however, to prove that we 
need not take the passages referred to in their 
ordinary and natural sense. Thus Pearson, treat- 
ing of the phrase fws of, tells us that ‘the manner 
of the Scripture language produceth no such infer- 
ence’ ax that, from a limit assigned to a negative, 
we may imply a subsequent affirmative; and he 
cites the following instances in proof. ‘When 
Giod said to Jacob, ‘1 will not leave thee until I 
have done that which I have spoken to thee of” 
(Gn 28"), it followeth not that, when that was 
done, the God of Jacob left him. When the con- 
clusion of Deuteronomy was written it was said of 
Moses, ‘*No man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day” (Dt 34°), but it were a weak argument 
to infer from thence that the sepulchre of Moses 
has heen known ever since. When Samuel had 
delivered a severe prediction unto Saul, he ‘came 
no more to see him iumto the day of his death” 
(1S 1535); but it were a strange collection to 
infer, that he therefore gave him a visit after he 
was dead. ‘Michal the daughter of Sanl had no 
child unto the day of her death” (2 8 6"); and 
yet it were a ridiculous stupidity to dream of any 
midwifery in the grave. Christ promised ILis 
presence to the apostles “until the end of the 
world” (Mt 28°"); who ever made so unhappy a 
construction, as to infer from thence that for ever 
after He would be absent from them?’ (Creed, 
Art. m1. Chap. ii. p. 174). 

It is difficult to believe that a man of Pearson’s 
allity can have been blind to the difference 
between two kinds of limit, the mention of one 
of which suggests, while the mention of the other 
negatives, the future occurrence of the action 
spoken of. If we read ‘the debate was adjourned 
till the papers should be in the hands of the 
members,’ it as certainly implies the intention to 
resume the debate at a subsequent period, as the 
phrase ‘the debate was adjourned till that day 
six months,’ or ‘till the Gr. Kalends,’ implies the 
contrary. So when it is said ‘to the day of his 
death,’ ‘to the end of the world,’ this is only a 
nore vivid way of saying tn saciula seculorum. 
In like manner the phrase ‘unto this day’ implies 
that a certain state of things continued up to the 
very last moment known to the writer: the sug- 
pesien is, of course, that it will still continue. 

he remaining instance is that found in Gn 28", 
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This is a promise of continucd help on the part 
of God until a certain end is secured. When 
that end is secured God is no further bound by His 

romise, however much the patriarch might be 
justified in looking for further help from his 
general knowledge of the character and goodness 
of God. To take now a case similar to that in 
hand: supposing we read ‘ Michal had no child till 
she left David and became the wife of Phaltiel,’ 
we should naturally assume that after that she 
did huve a child. So in Mt 1% the limit is not 
one beyond which the action becomes naturally 
and palpably impossible ; on the contrary, it is just 
that pomt of tune when under ordinary cireum- 
stances the action would become both possible and 
natural,“ when, therefore, the reader, without 
warning to the contrary, might naturally be 
expected to assume that it did actually oceur. 
Whether this assumption on the part of the reader, 
natural under ordinary circumstances, may become 
unnatural under the very extraordinary circum- 
stances of the case, will be discussed further on. 
{ confine mysclf here to the argument from 
language. t 

The natural inference drawn froin the use of the 
word mpwréroxoy in Lk 2? is that other brothers 
or sisters were born subsequently ; otherwise why 
should not the word povoyev7js have been used as in 
To 3 povoyerys efuc to warpl mov, Lk 7'* 8” ete, ? 
In Ro 8” the word is used metaphorically, but 
retains its natural connotation, mpwrdroxoy év 
roddos adeAfots, aud so in every instance of its 
occurrence in the NT. [t oceurs many times in its 
literal use in the LXX, e.g. Gn 27! 82 43%) Dt 211, 
1 K 16%, 1 Ch 5! 26%, but, so far as I have 
observed, never of an only son. ‘There are also 
circumstances connected with one remarkable 
episode in our Lord’s childhood which are more 
easily explicable if we suppose Him not to have 
been His mother’s only son. Is it likely that 
Mary and Joseph would have been so little solicit- 
ous about an only son, and that son the promised 
Messiah, as to begin their homeward journey 
after the feast of the Passover at Jerusalem, 
and to travel for a whole enh without taking the 
pains to ascertain whether He was in their com. 
pany or not? If they had several younger children 
to attend to, we can understand that their first 
thoughts would have been piven to the latter; 
otherwise is it conceivable that Mary, however 
complete her confidence in her eldest son, should 
first have lost Him from her side, and then have 
allowed so long a time to elapse without an effort 
to find Him? 

D. There are, however, some difficulties which 
must be grappled with before we can accept the 
Helvidian theory as satisfactory. (1) If the 
mother of Jesus had had other sons, would He 
have commended her to the care of a disciple 
rather than to that of a brother? (2) Is not 
the behaviour of the brethren towards Jesus that 
of elders towards a younger? (3) The theory is 
opposed to the Church tradition. (4) It is ab- 
horrent to Christian sentiment. 

(1) Bishop Lightfoot regards the first objection 
as fatal to the theory. ‘Ts it conceivable,’ he 
says, ‘that our Lord would thus have snapped 


* Compare Plut. Qu. Conv. villi. 1; Diog. L. fii. 2 (on the vision 
which appeared to Ariston warning iin wen suyyivecbas £7 
yvveixi till tho birth of her son Plato: Origen, Aguinst Celsus, i. 
87, refers to this as an arg. ad hom.); Hyyin. F. 29, quoted in 
Wetsteiu's note, in loco, Athenag. Apol. 83: as yap 6 ytmpyos 
xaTasarrAgy ble YHy Te oripinta KLNTON wipes yh, OUR EMIT TEMPO, 
xal “tiv peirpoy iailluuias 4 wxideroiia : Const. Apost, vi. 28. 5: 
Usrh pony byxupovevenis Gusrtitrmocey (reg yuvniEly of avdpte), ous 
ivi wasday Yap yiviots TeUTA wolnuGiv, KAA Ndevne ye pw. Clement 
of Alexandria (Strom, fil. p. A§3) calls this a law of nature. 

t Laurent remarks on tho use of the imperfect iy/reous imply- 
ing abstinence from a habit (‘refrained from conjugal tnter- 
course’) 8s opposed to the far more usual ivr denoting a single 
act. 
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asunder the most sacred ties of natural affection ?’ 
(p. 272), The usual answer to this is that the 
disbelief of the Lord’s brothers would naturally 
separate them from His mother. But as this 
disbelief was even then on the point of being 
changed into undoubting faith ; ana as the separa- 
tion (if it ever existed, of which there is no evi- 
dence) was, at any rate, to be changed in a day or 
two into the closest union with all true followers 
of the Lord; and as the preparation for this 
change must have been long perceptible to the eye 
of Jesus, it seems necessnry to find another way of 
meeting the objection, if it is to be met at all. I 
think, however, that Bp. Lightfoot goes a little 
too far when he speaks just Telow of this ly po- 
thesis requiring us to believe that the mother, 
though ‘living in the sume city’ with her sons, 
‘and joining with them in a conunen worship 
(Ac 134), is consigned to the care of a stranger, of 
whose honse she becomes henceforth the innate.’ 
We have scen that there ts reason for beheving 
Salome to have been the sister of Mary, and John 
therefore her nephew ; but however this may be, 
in any case, as Nite Son’s dearest friend, he must 
have been well known to her, And if we try 
to picture to ourselves the circumstances of the 
case, if is not difficult to imagine contingencies 
which would make it avery natural arrangement. 
It is gencrally supposed (from J Co 9°) that the 
brothers of the etd were inarried men: the usual 
age for marriage among the Jews was about 
eightcen: supposing them to have been born 
before the visit to the temple of the child Jesus, 
they would probably have married before His 
crucifixion. rr then, all her childrei were dis- 
persed in their several homes, and if, as we 
naturally infer, her nephew John was womarried, 
and living in a house of his own, is there anything 
unaccountable in the Lord’s mother finding a home 
with the beloved disciple? Could this be revarded 
in any way asa slight by her other sons? Must 
they not have felt that the busy hfe of a family 
was not suited for the quiet pondering which now 
more than ever would characterise their mother ? 
and, further, that this communion between thre 
mother and the disciple was likely to be, not only 
a source of comfort to both, but also most. protit- 
able to the Churel: at large ? 

(2) It depends more upon the positive age than 
the relative ave of brothers, wiliee the inter- 
ference of a younger with an elder is probable or 
improbable. When all have reached manhood and 
have settled in their different spheres, a few years’ 
difference in age does not count for much. It 
might, however, be thought that those who had 

rown up with one like Jesus must have felt such 
ove and reverence for Him, that they could never 
dream of blaming or criticising what He thought 
best to do. Yet we know that Hlis mother, to 
whont had been vouchsafed a much fuller revela- 
tion than was possible in their case as to the truce 
nature of her Son, did nevertheless on more than 
one occasion draw upon herself His reproof for 
ventured interference. If we remember how little 
even those whom He chose out as His apostles 
were able to appreciate [lis aims and methods up 
to the very end of His hfe. how different was their 
idea of the kingdom of heaven and the office of 
the Messiah from His, we shall not wonder if His 
ounger brothers, with all their admiration for 

is genius and gvodness, were at times puzzled 
and bewildered at the words that fell from His 
lips; if they regarded Him as a self-forgetting 
idealist and enthusiast, wanting in knowledge of 
the world as it was, and needine the constant care 
of His more practical friends to provide Him with 
the ordinary comforts and nocessaries of life. 


facts of the case ; and we need nothing more than 
this to explain t heir fear that His mind might be 
overstrained, and their attempt to dictate the 
measures He should adopt in going up to the 
Feast, just as His mother fd attempted to dictate 
to Him at them arriage at Cana. 

(3) We have seen that, so far as we can speak of 
a tradition on this subject, it was in favour of the 
Epiphanian ey from about the end of the 
second century till it was unceremoniously driven 
ont of the ficld by Jerome in the year 383: we 
have seen, too, that Jerome himself abandoned his 
own theory in his later writings, But it was so 
much in accordance with the ascetic views of the 
time, that it was adopted by Augustine and the 
Latin Fathers generally; while in the Iastern 
Chureh, Chrysostom, who, in his earlier writings, 
favours the Epiphanian view, comes round to 
Jerome in the later, and ‘Theodoret may be men- 
tioned on the same side, The Jater Greek Fathers 
are, however, almost all on the side of Epiphanius ; 
and the Greek, Syrian, and Coptic Calendars mark 
the distinction between James the brother of the 
Lord and James the son of Alphrens by assigning 
a separate day to each. This distinction is also 
maintained, apart from any statement as to the 
exact relationship implied by the term ‘ brother,’ 
in the Clementine Homilies and Lecognitions of 
the second cent., and the Apostolve Constitutions of 
the third. 

Historical tradition, therefore, on this subject 
there was properly none when Jerome wrote, any 
more than there is now, but there was_a yrowing 
feeling in favonr of the perpetual virginity, which 
took definite Shape in the Ute decrapddvos used of 
Mary by Athanasins ; and the apocryphal fictions 
were cagerly embraced as affording a support for 
this belief, 

We cannot doubt that those who were agitating 
for a stricter rule would make use of the example of 
the Virgin, insisting on the naine as hnplying a 
permanent state, and would endeavour to pive an 
artificial streneth to their cause by the addition of 
Imaginary circumstances to the simple narrative of 
the gospel. Thus it was not enough to suppose 
the brethren of the Lord to he sons of Joseph by a 
former wife ; Joseph’s age must be increased so as to 
Inake i Impossible for him to have had children by 
his second wife, though this supposition contradicts 
What the upholders of this view maintain to be the 
very purpose of Mary's marriave, viz. to screen 
her from all injurious imputations. How could 
the marriage effect this, if the hushand were above 
eighty years of age, as EM piphanius says, following 
the apoeryphal Gospels? Ayain, if this were the 
case, Why should not the evangelist have stated it 
simply, Instead of using the cautionary phrases zpiv 
} ovvedOcty and otk cylvwoxey abthy Ews ob érexev? But 
even this was not enough for the ascetic spirit. 
Further barriers must be raised between the con- 
lamination of inatrimeny and the virgin ideal. 
Joseph himself becoures a type of virginity: the 
‘brethren’ are no Jonger his sons, but sons of 
Clopas, who was either his brother by one tra- 
dition, or lis wife’s sister’s husband by anotlier. 
Mary is made the child of promise and of miracle 
hke Isaac, though not yet exalted to the honours 
of the Immaculate Conception ; and we see 
up hanius already feeling his way to the doctrine 
of her Assumption, which was accepted by 
Gregory of Tours in the Gth cent. One other 
development may be noticed, as it is found in the 
Protevangelium, e. 20, though not mentioned by 
piphanins, viz. that not only the Conception but 
the Birth of our Lord was miraculous; in the 
words of Jeremy Taylor: ‘ He that came from His 
grave fast tied with a stone and signature, and 


Thus much, I think, is certain from the known | into the college of the apostles, the doors being 
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shut... camo also (as the Church piously believes) 
into the world so without doing violence to the 
virginal and pure body of His nother, that Lle did 
also leave her virginity entire.’ * ‘This miracle, 
superfluous as it is, and directly opposed to the 
words of St. Luke (2%), is yet accepted by Jerome 
and his followers, and the allegorical method of 
interpretation is pressed to the utmost in order to 
gain some support from the OT for the doctrine 
of the demapdevia,. Thus we find Pearson (Creed, 
p. 326) citing, as a proof of it, lzk 447 ‘This 
gate shall be shut, it shall not be opened, and no 
man shall enter in by it; because the Lord, the 
God of [sracl, hath entered in by it, therefore it shall 
be shut.’ It would surely have been more to the 
point to cite the words of the Messianic psalin 
(698); §I have become a stranger to my brethren 
and an alien unto wy mother’s children’ ; this psalm 
being used to illustrate the earthly life of our Lord, 
both by St. John: ‘The zeal of ras house has 
eaten me up; they gave ine also gall for my meat, 
and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink’; 
and by St. Luke: ‘Let their habitation be desolate.’ 

(4) We go on, however, to consider that which 
has been all alony the real obstacle in the way of 
wu literal acceptation of the Sciipture narrative, 


viz, the objection on the ground of Christian 
sentiment. [tis ‘the tendency,’ says Dr. Mill (4c. 


» 801), fof the Christian mystery, God ianifest 
in the flesh, when heartily reecived, to generate an 
unwillingness to believe that the womb thus 
divinely honoured should have given birth to other 
merely human progeny.’ §The sentiment of 
veneration for this ancust vessel of erace which 
has ever animated Christians... could uot have 
been wanting to the highly-favoured Joseph.’ ‘On 
the impossibility of refuting these sentiments . . 

the truly Catholic Christian will have pleasure in 
reposiny.’ So Epiphanius, Jerome, and other 
ancient writers speak of this as a ‘pious belief,’ and 
the same is reiterated by Hanmond and Jeremy 
Taylor cited by Mill (p. 309). In answer to this I 
would say that, unless we wre prepared to admit all 
the beliefs of the medieval Gieen. we must be- 
ware of allowing too much authority to pious 
opinions. Is there any extreme of superstition 
which cannot plead a ‘pious opinion’ in its favour? 
Of course it is right in studying history, whether 
sacred or profane, to put ourselves in the position 
of the actors, to imagine how they must have felt 
and acted ; but this is not quite the same thing as 
imavining how we ourselves should have felt and 
acted under their circumstances, until at least we 
have done our best to strip offall that differentiates 
the mind of one century froin the mind of 
another. Tf we could arrive at the real feeliny 
of Joseph in respect to his wife, and of Mary 
in respect to her Son before and after His 
birth, this would undoubtedly be an clement of the 
highest importance for the determination of the 
question before us; but to assume that they must 
have felt asa monk, or nun, or celibate priest of 
the Middle Ages; to asstune even, with Dr. Mill, 
that they fully understood the mystery ‘God 
manifest in the flesh,’ is not merely to make an 
unauthorised assumption, it is to assume what is 
palpably contrary to fact. Mary and Joseph were 
religious Jews, espoused to one another, as it is 
natural to suppose, in the belief prevalent among 
the Jews that marriage was a duty, and that a 
special blessing attached to a prolitic union. ‘To 
both it is revealed from heaven that the Messiah 
should be born of Mary by #2 miraculous conception. 
Joseph is told that ‘his name is to be called Jesus, 
because he shall save his people from their sins.’ 


* Chrys. Hom. cxlil. (ap. Suicer, ii. p. 806): 6 Xpsrrde wpenray ix 
jonrpag xad Sdrures tcsivey 4 enrpe. This was affirmed in the 79th 
Canon of the Council in Tradlo towards the end of the 7th cent. 


Mary is told, in addition, that ‘he shall be called 
the Son of the Highest, and that the Lord God 
shall give him the throne of his father David, and 
he shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever.’ 
There is surely nothing in these words which 
would disclose the Christian mystery ‘God manifest 
in the flesh.” ‘They point to a greater Moses, or 
David, or Solomon, or Samuel. Mary’s hymn of 
praise is founded on the recollection of Hannah’s 
exultation at the fulfilment of prophecy in the 
birth of her sun. Her mind would naturally turn 
to other miraculous births, to that of Isaac under 
the old dispensation, to that now impending in the 
ease of her cousin Elisabeth. And as there was 
nothing in the annonucement made to them which 
could enable them to realise the astounding truth 
that He who was to be born of Mary was Very God 
of Very God, so there is nothing in the subsequent 
life of Mary which would lead us to believe that 
she, any more than His apostles, had realised it 
before Lis resurrection. On the contrary, it is 
plain that such a belief fully realised would have 
made it impossible for her to fulfil, [do not say 
her duties towards her husband, but her duties 
towards the Lord Himself during His infancy and 
childhood. Tt is hard enough even now to hold 
together the ideas of the humanity and divinity of 
Christ without doing violence to either; but to 
those who knew Him in the flesh we may safely 
say it was impossible until the Comforter had come 
and revealed it unto them. As to what should be 
the relations between the husband and wife after 
the birth of the promised Child there is one thing 
we may be sure of, viz. that these would be deter- 
mined, not by personal considerations, but either 
by immediate inspiration, as the journey to Egypt 
and other events had been, or, in the absence of 
this, by the one desire to do what they believed to 
be best for the bringing up of the Child entrusted 
to them. We can imagine their fecling it to be 
a duty to abstain from bringing other children into 
the world, in order that they might devote them- 
selves more exclusively to the nurture and training 
of Jesus. On the other hand, the greatest prophets 
and saints had not been brought up in solitude. 
Moses, Samnel, and David had had brothers and 
sisters. [tb might be God’s will that the Messiah 
should experience in this, as in other things, the 
common lot of an. Whichever way the Divine 
enidance might lead them, we may he sure that 
the response of Mary would be still as before : 
‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto me 
according to thy word.’ Even if the language of 
the Gospels had been entirely neutral on this 
matter, it would surely have been a piece of high 
presumption on our part to assume that God’s 
wrovidence must always follow the lnes suggested 
by our notions of what is seemly ; but when every 
conceivable barrier has been placed in the way of 
this interpretation by the frequent mention of 
brothers of the Lord, hving with His mother and in 
constant attendance upon her; when He is called 
her firstborn son, and when St. Matthew goes into 
what we might have been inclined to think almost 
unnecessary detail in fixing a limit to the sepa- 
ration between husband and _ wife,— can we 
characterise it otherwise than as a contumacious 
setting up of an artificial tradition above the 
written Word, if we insist upon it that ‘ brother’ 
must mean, not brother, but either cousin or one 
who is no blood-relation at all; that ‘ firstborn’ 
does not imply other children subsequently born ; 
that the limit fixed to separation does not imply 
subsequent union ? 


LITERATURE.—Fuller information may be found in Bishop 
Lightfoot’s digsertation on the Brethren of the Lord, admirable 
alike for thoroughness, clearness, and fairness, which is contained 
in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, ed. 10, pp. 
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"52-291. Itisfromhim [have borrowed the terms fheronymian, 
Kpiphanian, Helvidian, to classify the main theones which have 
been put forward ou the snbjeet. fe tnmeself held the second 
theory. ‘The first is udvoented by Dr. Mall (2 antherstie 
Prineiples, pt. i Pp. 220-516), and in a less eatreme form by 
Dr. P. Scherr GJakoblus, der Bruder des UWerrn. Munchen, Is83). 
The argiiuent forthe third ix given in Credner’s Ein/ectung, 
Laurent’s Neilest, Studien, Furrar’s Harly Daya of Christianity, 
ch, xix., {he articles ‘ Maria’ and ‘Jakobus’ in Herzog’s Mneyed, 
f. prot. Theol, and the introduction to my Commentary on the 
Epistle af St. James, fron which the present article is chietly 
taken. J.B. Mayor. 
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BRICK (azad).-—The usual material for building 
throughout all Eastern countries is mud brick. In 
rainless Egypt this is a perfect substance for walls, 
and the preat defences of towns and sanctuarics 
were immensely massive walls of dried mud, up to 
80 ft. in thickness. Thu same was used for arches 
and domes and for pillars, as in the great hall of 
700 pillars of Akhenaten, In Babylonia as wide a 
use of mud brick is found, walls, ramparts, and 
zikhurats being entirely made of it, from the 
earliest Bab. age downward. In Persia, India, 
China, and Mexico, mud briek is) a universal 
material; it has sheltered far the vreater part. of 
the human race, and the use of red or burnt briek 
is quite an exception in history. Ino Pal. md 
brick was largely used in: Amorite times, thick 
fortifications being made of it. ‘Phe form was more 
like the Babylonian, being a square tile, whereas 
the Egyptians used a brick of our present shape. 
Throughout the Jewish period, mud brick was 
generally used, faced with stone jambs and lintels 
at the doorways, and plastered white all over. 
Such was the Egyptian amethod. | Im Philistia, 
down to the present time, the villages are of mud- 
brick houses domed, and the rainfall is absorbed 
by a thick crop of grass which grows on the roof, 
and is the pasture ground of the goats. 

In the OT there is allusion to burning bricks 
for the tower of Babel (Gn 113); and sneh burnt 
bricks were largely used in Babylonia, owing to 
the wetness of the soil and climate. They were 
very rare in Meypt until Ronan times, but ace 
general in the age of Constantine. 

The brick-mnakiuy in’ Keypt was a common 
ocenpation for captives, and the celebrated picture 
at Thebes of the foreign brickmakers, eusrded b 
an Kyvyp. overseer, is very well known. ‘The black 
Nile soil of the country is first dug down into a 
hole already made at any convenient spot near the 
water; itis then mixed with sufficient sand, if a 
good quahty is desired, and with chopped straw, 
which is cut up thus by the threshine rollers used 
at harvest. Water is poured over it, and it is 
trampled into a smooth paste. Baskets of this 
paste are then carricd out to the moulding ground, 
a smooth clear space near at hand. The moulder 
Htaces his wooden mould on the ground, lifts a 
ilouble handful of the mud, and drops it in, presses 
it down, and wipes off the surplus; he (hen Hfts the 
mould frame by its handle, and leaves the brick on 
the ground to dry ; the frame is then placed cluse 
to it, and another is moulded, until the eround 
is covered with bricks in regular rows. These 
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remain for a week or more to dry in the sun, and 
are then ready for building. From the 18th to 21st 
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dynasties the bricks for sovermment buildings often 
bear a stamp of the king's name, and sometimes a 
special stamp naming the particular buildiny for 
which they were intended. The wooden stamps 
for this purpose have been found, as well as the 
moulding frames, 

In the celebrated question of the straw (ix 57°19), 
which has passed into an Enelish proverb, there 
is something to be said on the Kezyp. side. Straw 
was not by any means universally used, often jlam 
mud and sand, or mud and pebbles, were used ; and it 
was far more important to get the tale of bricks done 
than to be too particular about the straw. Next, 
the chopped straw regnlarly kept in stock and 
wap (the ¢ibn of the present day) is a very 
valuable cattle food, and the main support of 
animals during the mundation, as it is more sweet 
and grassy than Eng. straw. Hence to restrict 
its use for brick-makiny, and to require waste 
material, such as stubble, to be ane wns quite 
customary; and many more bricks are to be seen 
made with waste than those containing good food 
tibn. We may note that the taskmasters were 


the Egyp. overseers, while the officers were Hebrews, 


chiefs of the ganys, held responsible for the 
quantity delivered. Considering the well-known 
character of the Hebrews (Nu ll! 215), we must 
not take their grievances too seriously. ‘They had 
at least in Egypt a good and full dict, by their own 
confession (Nit LL), as good as, or better than, that 
of the Egyp. peasant of the present day. 
W. OM. PLINDERS PETRIE. 

BRIDE.—Jn patriarchal times the bride is com- 
monly chosen, not by the bridegroom, but by his 
parents or friends, and they do not necessarily 
consult him. Abraham sends a confidential servant 
to find a bride for Tsaae (Gan 24) Judah takes 
Tamar as a bride for his son Er (388), Tsane in- 
structs Jacob as to his choice (287). And, in the 
absence of the father, Hagar takes a wife for 
Ishmael (217) Where the bridegroom chooses, 
it is his father who makes the proposal, as in the 
cases of Shechem (3458) and Samson (Jg 14% 7°), 
Whether the consent of the bride was usually 
asked, is not clear; Gn 248 is not evidence. 
Perhaps Rebekah was only asked whether she 
would go at once; it had been previously agreed 
that she was to gu. And these patriarchal enstoms 
have not. undergone inveh ehange in the Mast: a 
bride may know nothiny of the bridegroom till the 
wedding. 

The bride was commonly paid for; te. her 
father received money or service in return for 
his consent to part with her (Gn 31) 34, 1 8 
18°: “7 ete.). The bride herself received no dowry ; 
and To 74 is the carliest mention of a marriage 
contract, which perhaps was of the nature of a 
settlement. 

Betrothal was much more serious than ‘engage- 
ment’ is with us. Unfaithfulness on the part of 
the bride during the interval between betrothal 
and marriave was regarded as adultery, and might 
be punished with death (Dt 22"-*4). She was to 
be stoned, not strangled; and this makes it 
probable that the ‘woman taken in adultery’ 
was betrothed and not yet married ((Jn] 8*9), 
Nothing of the kind is found in Greek or Roman 
law, according to which betruthal was a mere 
oromise on the part of the bride to marry the 
\erneareany and did not create any legal obliga- 
tion. There was no penalty for breach of promise 
(Smith, Dict. of Ant. 8rd ed. ii. p. 1402). 

The main feature in the marriage ceremony, 
which was a legal formality rather than a religious 
rite, was the fetching of the bride froin the house of 
her father to the house of the bridegroom or his 
father. Among the Greeks the bride prepared 
herself for the wedding by a bath; and at Athens 


BRIDEGROOM 


the water for Aourpoy vuudixdy Was taken from the 
fountain Callirrhoé, ‘There is reason for believing 
that Jewish brides did the like, and that there is 
allusion to this custom (Ru 3%, Ezk 23, Eph 5777), 
If the last reference is correct, the allusion is ver 
striking. At the wedding the bride wore a veil, 
which entirely covered her, a sash, and a crown. 
‘Attire’ in Jer 2% prob. means the bridal sash 
(cf. Is 37° RVim, 49"), and Aadldh, the Heb. word 
for Lride, is by some connected with the crown.* 
The bride remained veiled thronghout; and thus 
Jacob did not detect the substitution of Leah for 
Rachel (Gn 29°"), Embroidery, perfumes, and 
jewels were usual with those who could afford 
them (Ps 45% 34 [g 4918 61°, Rev 212). 

In mystical language ‘the bride’ in the OT 
is Israel, and the bridegroom or husband ts 
J”, This image prevails throughout Ps 45, and is 
found in yarious passages in the Prophets (fs 545 
62°, Jer 34, Hos 2"), Possibly the Sony of Songs 
was mystically interpreted among the Jews even 
before it was admitted to the Canon. Hence 


idolatry on the part of {fsrael is eek the 
harlot’ (Jer 3!%°8), is “whoredom’ (Hos 4!? 9!), 


and worthy of death (Ps 7377). 

In the NT ‘the bride’ is the Chureh, and the 
bridegroom is Christ (2 Co 11%, Rev 197 Q}?9, 
Mt 9%, Jn 3%); and in the Apoe. the bride is 
usually the ideal Church, the heavenly Jeru- 
salen, But in Rev 22" we have ‘the bride’ 
nsed of ‘the Church militant here on earth,’ 
praying to her Lord to return to her. Here 
avain, also, an apostate Church is regarded as a 
harlot (17!°), A, PLUMMER. 


BRIDEGROOM.—-Much that micht be said under 
this head has been anticipated in the article BRIDE. 
To this day in the Kast the bridegroom has, as a 
rule, little to do with the choice of the bride. 
Love matches ure rare, and in many cases are 
impossible. In the O'T we see that where the son 
chose his own bride independently of his parents, 
his relations with the latter were not happy (Gn 
263455 O74), Jeholada the priest chooses wives 
for the orphan king, Joash (2 Ch 2-48, comp, 2538), 
The interval between betrothal and marriage might 
be of any duration, for the esponsal of children to 
one another has always been common in the East; 
but a year for maidens and a month for widows 
seems to have been customary. 

On the wedding day the bridegroom wore a 
garland (Ca 34, comp, Is 61°) as well as the 
bride, and was often profusely perfumed (Ca 3°). 
Weddings commonly took place in the evening ; 
and at the proper time the bridegroom sets ont, 
along with lis ‘companions’ (J¢ 14"), the ‘sons of 
the bride-chamber’ (Mk 2%, Lk 5%), with lights 
(2 Ks 10'2) and music (1 Mac 9%), to fetch the 
bride. She also is acconipanied by companions, 
maidens, some of whom start with her from her 
father’s honse (Ps 45”), while others join the 
bridal party afterwards, all of them provided with 
lamps (Mt 25!) Thus they go to meet the 
bridegroom, who conducts the whole party to the 
wedding feast, which might last many days (J 
14%, To 8”). The details of the ceremony oul 
vary, esp. as regards magnificence; but there was 
not of necessity any religious rite. The essential 
act was the bridecroom’s fetching the bride from 
her home to his. Of the custom of providing 
wedding garments for guests nothing is known 
with certainty (Mt 224-13), for Jg 14% is not in 
point; but rich clothing is in the East one of the 
commonest of presents. A bridegroom was exempt 
from military service between betrothal and mar- 


* But this is vory uncertain (cf. Frd. Delitzsch, Proleg. 1801. ; 
Néldeke, ZDMG, 1886, p. 737). W. R. Smith (Kinship, 292) 
makes kalldh =‘ one closed in.’ 
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riage (Dt 207), and for a year after marriage (Dt 
24°, comp. Lk TE’). ‘This points to the conclusion 
that in the case of adults Hie time of betruthal did 
not usually exceed a year. 

For the relation of bridegroom to bride as 
typical of the spiritual relationship between 
J and Israel, and between Christ and the Church, 
see the article BRIDE. A, PLUMMER. 


BRIDEGROOM’S FRIEND.—-The Jewish custom 
of having a special ‘friend of the bridegroom’ 
(6 ldos rod vuudiov) is alluded to only once in 
Seripture (Jn 3”), where John the Baptist is 
contrasting his own position with that of Christ. 
His disciples must uot be jealous of the success of 
Christ, for Christ is the Bridecroom who is the 
vossessor Of the bride, while John is only the 
tees doings friend, who prepares for the marriage, 
and has his reward in the joyous expression of the 
Bridegroom’s satisfaction, The importance of the 
friend of the Bridegroom comes to an end when the 
marriave is over, but that of the Bridegroom con- 
tinues to increaxe. 

This ‘friend of the bridegroom’ must not be 
confounded with ‘the sons of the bride-chamber’ 
(of vlol rod vunpSvos), who were very numerous (Mt 
9%) Mk 2" Lk 5%) Indeed any wedding guest 
might be ineluded in the expression, or even any 
one who took part in the bridal procession. ‘The 
‘friend’ was somewhat analogous to our ‘ best 
man,’ but he had far more onerous and delicate 
duties. Sometimes he took the place of a parent in 
negotiating the marriage at the outset. He was 
the chief agency of communication between the 
betrothed parties in the interval between espousals 
and marriage, Ho made the preparations for the 
wedding, and in sonie cases presided at the mar- 
riage feast. We conducted the married pair to 
the bridal chamber. 

The custom of having groomsmen of this kind 
seems to have prevailed in Judaa, but not in 
Galilee. In this, as in other thinus, the customs 
of Galilee were more modest and simple. And it 
is worth noting that at the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee there ix no mention of any Shoshebheyna or 
eroomsman, a@ point which confirms the accuracy 
of the narrative. The ‘ruler of the feast’ is 
evidently not the ‘friend of the bridevroom,’ for 
he compliments the drideqroom upon the pleasing 
surprise of excellent wine towards the al of the 
feast. Had he been the ‘friend of the bridegroom,’ 
the arrangements would have been lis own, and 
his remark would have been different. When the 
Baptist speaks of the ‘friend of the Bridegroon,’ 
he is not in Gahilee, and being a Judiman_ his 
language is in accordance with Judivan enstoms 
(see Edersheimn, Life and Times of the Messiah, 
i, pp. 354, 355, and notes 665, 664). 

‘he Talmud frees the ‘friends of the bride- 
eroom’ and all the ‘sons of the bride-chamber’ 
from the duty of dwelling in booths at the Feast 
of Tabernacles. Almost everything is to cive 
way to the duty of making e¢lad the bridal pair. 
They are not to be made to fast or mourn; and 
if in the wedding procession they meet a funeral, 
it is the funeral that must turn aside. 

John the Baptist came to make overtures from 
the Bridegroom to His people (ol f3:0:), to prepare 
them for espousal with Hlim, to present Ne to 
Him when any were ready, to point Him out to 
them (Jn 1%), St. Paul claims to hold a similar 
office in reference to his converts, ‘Tam jealous 
over you with a godly jealousy : for T espoused you 
to one Husband, that {might present you as a pure 
virgin to Christ’ (2 Co 11"). The time until the 
Second Advent is the interval between betrothal 
and marriage ; and, until the marriage of the Lamb 
takes place, the apostle feels that he is in a 
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large measure responsible for the conduct of the 
bride. A, PLUMMER. 


BRIDGE.—The word is not found in OT or NT 
(although LAX of [Is 387" has xcal €OqKa yédupav), 
occurring only in 2 Mac 12" AV, in connexion with 
the siege of Caspis by Judas. The rarity of the 
bridge was due to the foll. circumstances: (1) 
Rivers often served as tribal boundaries and 
military barriers. (2) Most of the streams were 
torrents in winter that were apt to sweep away 
bridges, and in summer were easily forded. (3) 
The roads on cach side were not usualy meant for 
vehicles, but were bridle-paths for such baggage- 
animals as camels, mules, and donkeys. Recent 
excavations have proved that at Nippur, in Baby- 
lonia, the arch of burnt brick was in use as early as 
4000 B.c. (See BABYLONTA, p. 219°.) 


(x, M. MACKIE, 
BRIDLE.--Sce Bir. BRIERS.-~See THORNS 
AND THISTLES, 


BRIGANDINE (j3p siryén, Jer 46% 518 AV).—A 
mail-shirt worn by a brigand, te. In its original 
sense, a licht-armed soldier. IRV has ‘coat of 
mail.’ See BREASTPLATE, W. I. BARNES, 


BRIMSTONE (n15), Oetov).- Sulphur is one of the 
most widely distributed of mineral substances. — It 
occurs in combination with various metals, forming 
sulphurets and sulphates, and in combination with 
lime, producing gypsum ; it 1s also found in all 
volcanic countries, often in a pure state and in 
large masses; as, for example, in Sicily, Ltaly, 
Volcano (one of the Lipari Talay. Teneriffe, Ice- 
Iand, ete. The exhalations of voleanoes include, 
generally, sulphurous acid and sulphurated hydro- 
gen, two gases which, if moist, readily decompose 
each other into water and sulphur. In Palestine 
sulphur ix present in most, if not all, of the hot 
springs which break out along the valley of the 
Jordan and Dead Sea, while gypseous bands are 
abundant amongst the deposits which form the 
terraces of the valley, and were portions of the bed 
vf the Jordan valley lake at a time when the 
waters of the Dead Sea stood at a level of several 
hundred feet above its present surface.* On the 
east side of the aA enP Ales there are several hot 
sulphur springs, the most important of which are 
the Zerka Ma‘in (Callirrhoé) and Wady Ghuweir.t 
The former, deseribed by Josephus,t has a maxi- 
mum temperature of 113° F. according to Canon 
Tristram.§ On the western side of the Dead Sea 
there are several sulphur springs, sometimes rising 
at the margin of the waters, such as those of Shukif, 
near ‘Ain Jidi, and S. of Wady Kluderah, and at 
Wady Maharat; all these have a high temperature. || 
The Hammfmat near Tiberias are well known, and 
are still largely used for the cure of rheumatism and 
other disorders. The temperature as determined 
by Anderson reaches 143° F.; the waters are highly 
sulphurous.7 Next to the above the most import- 
ant a aprings near the Jordan valley are 
those of the Yarmuk, N. of Umm Keis (Gadara), 
described by Robinson ;** the temperature reaches 
109° F., and the remains of the Roman baths are 
still standing. There can he no doubt that the 
high temperature of the springs in the valleys of 


* Dr. Blanckenkorn discusses the process of formation of 
gypseous deposits in the Jordan valley: ‘Enst. und Gesch. des 
Todten Meers,’ Zettach. d. Deutach. Palastina-Vereins (1806). 

t Tristram, Land of Moab, p. 363. 

t Ant. xvu. vi. 

§ Land of Moab, p. 242. The above is the temperature of the 
hottest of several springs at its source. Lartet gives the 
temperature of 88° F. (31° Cent.), but this was taken from the 
stream. Voyage d’Exploration, p. 200 (1880). 

} Tristram, Land of Israel, pp. 288, 306, and 368, 

q Lieut. Lynch‘s Exped., Of. Rep. p. 202. 

** Phys. Geog. Holy Land, 241. 


the Jordan and the Yarmuk is due to the passage 
of the waters through voleanic rocks belonging to 
lute Tertiary periods which still retain some of their 
original heat at various depths below the surface ; 
and, as Lartet observes, most of the springs on the 
east side of the Jordan rise from the great line of 
fault which ranges along the base of the Moabite 
table-land * (see ARABATI). 

3rimstone is, besides in the narrative of Gn 19%, 
repeatedly referred to in connexion with denuncia- 
tions of the wrath of God on the wicked, whether 
nations (Dt 29%, Is 34°) or individuals (Ps 118), The 
extensive occurrence of sulphur in the depression 
of the Dead Sea indicates that this substance nay 
have contributed towards the destruction of the 
Cities of the Plain. E. HULL. 


BRING. 


There are many obsolete or archaic 
uses of the verb ‘to bring’ in AV, of which 
the following deserve attention. 1. ‘Bring on 
the way,’ z.e. to escort, Gn 18'8 § Abraham went 
with them, to b. them on the way’ (nby); Ac 215 
‘they all brought us on onr way... till we 
were out of the city’ (tpomdurw, so Ac 158, Ro 15%, 
2 Co 1%), Or ‘to bring on one’s journey,’ Tit 3%, 
1 Co 168 ‘that ye may bring me on my journey 
whithersoever I po’ (rpordumw, RV ‘b. forward 
on my j.’, as 3 Jn® AV, RV). Cf. Tourneur 
(1611) ‘The skie is dark; we'll bring you o’er 
the fields.’ Similar is the phrase ‘to bring My a 
way,’ Is 42 ¢L will bring the blind by a way that 
they know not’; and cf, 25 738 ‘thou hast brought 
me hitherto.’ 2, Bring about occurs only twice, 
and not in the mod. sense of ‘cause to happen,’ but 
‘cause to come round’ (Heb. 357), 1 S 5" * they 
have brought about the ark of the God of Israel 
tous’; 28 33 ‘to b. about all Israel unto thee.’ 
Cf. Shaks. 3 /lenry TV. W. v. 27— 


‘How many hours bring about the day ?’ 


3. Bring again, in the sense of ‘bring back,’ is 
frequent (Heb. mostly ayn), In Gn 148 ¢b, hack’ 
and ‘b, again’ are used in turn, showing that 
the phrases were identical in meaning and in- 
different in use, ‘And he brought back (ay) 
all the goods, and also brought again (aya) his 
brother Lot.’ A favourite expression is ‘b. again 
the captivity,’ always of J” (fagain’ is used with 
the first person, Jer 30% 4817 49%, Eizk 1693 2914 3925, 
J13!, Am 94; ‘back’ with the 2nd and 3rd pers., 
Ps 147 538 85!).¢ ‘Back’ is omitted in AV, but 
introduced by RV, in Ee 372 ‘who shall b. him to 
see (RV ‘b. him back to see’) what shall be after 
him?’ See AGAIN. 4 Bring forth is the tr" of 
a great variety of expressions whose shade of 
meaning ought not to be obliterated. Notice 
esp. Is 412! “brine forth your strong reasons,’ the 
only example of the obsol. meaning ‘to adduce,’ 
‘express’; cf. More (1532) ‘The places of Scripture 
whiche Helvidius broughte furth for the con- 
trarye.’ 6. Bring up. Besides the use of this 
phrase literally, as ‘to bring up out of Kgypt,’ 
Gn 464 §T will go down with thee into Egypt; and 
T will also surely bring thee up again’; or ‘up to 
Jerus.’ in ref. to its height, 2S 6" ‘David... 
brought up the ark of the Lorp with shoutiny,’ 
Eizratl Alt these did Sheshbazzar bring up, when 
they of the captivity were brought up from Baby- 
lon unto Jerusalem’; or to the temple in ref. to its 
elevated situation, Neh 10° ‘the Levites shall 
bring up the tithe of the tithes unto the house of 
our God’; or ‘up out of the earth,’ 1S 288 ‘and 
he (Saul) said, I pray thee, divine unto me by the 
familiar spirit, and bring me up whomsoever I 


* Lartet, supra, cit.; Hull, Geology of Arabia-Petrea and 
Palestine, Mem. Pal. Explor. Soc. (1886), p. 28. 

t The Heb., strangely enough, is always 33%. The meaning 
is disputed. See Driver on Dt 308. 
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shall name unto thee,’ so & 1 bs. 15; besides these, 
there is the familiar phrase to bring up, te. train, 
children ; see esp. Gn 50", 2 K 10°, 2.8 21%, Job 
318, Pr 292), La 45, Lk 416 Ac 13! ‘Manaen, which 
had been brought up with Ilerod’ (RV ‘the foster- 
brother of’), 22°, Eph 6%, But the most important 
is the obsol. use of this phrase to signify the 
originating of slander, as Dt 22% ‘he hath 
brought up an evil name upon a virgin of Israel’ ; 
ef. Nu 13° ‘they bronght up an evil report of the 
land.’ J. HASTINGS, 


BROID, BROIDER.—1 Ti 2° ‘with broided hair’ 
(év wréyuaow, ‘in plaits’). RV gives the mod. 
spelling ‘ braided,’ as AV in Jth 10° ‘braided the 
hair of her head,’ for Coverdale’s ‘ broyded.’ Cf.— 

‘iir yclow heer was broyded in @ tresse 
Behind hire back.’ 
Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1051. 
Broidered is given Ex 284 as tr. of payn tashbég, fa 
b. coat’ (RV ‘coat of choquer work’); and seven 
times in zk (162 18. 18 2618 277-78 34) ag tr of apt 
rikmdh, ‘ Broid,’ which means to weave or plait, 
and © broider,’ which means to adorn with needle- 
work (mod, ‘embrvider’), have no connexion in 
etymology or meaning (though they were often 
confounded in the 16th cent.), yet inost mod. edd. 
of AV vive ‘broidered’ for ‘broided’ in 1 Ti 2°. 
J. HASTINGS. 

BROKENHEARTED.—'Three words (mistakenly 
spelt with Inyphen in’ mod. edd. AV) are (1) 
‘“bprokenfooted,’ Lv 21%, (2) ‘ brokenhanded,’ 21!" 
(u, Sia73y, which Owf. Heb, Lex. takes to mean 
fracture of the leg and of the arm), and (3) 
‘brokonhearted,’ Is 61! (ad-agis), Lk 428 (cuvrerpiu- 
utvos Tiv Kapdlay, exactly as LXX of [s 6L), For 
the thought cf, Ps 34'8 51 109% 2, Pr 158, Is 57!5 
663, and see CONTRITE. J. HASTINGS, 


BROOCH, Ex 35°? RV.—See BRACELET, BUCKLE. 


BROOK (5n3).—There is no absolute distinction 
between a brook and a river, except as regards size, 
and this distinction will vary with each country. 
Perhaps the only stream in Palestine to which the 
term ‘river’ is applicable is the Jordan ; butin the 
AV the term is applied to a few other streams 
such as the Kishon (Jo 47 5%; in L K 18 it is 
called a ‘brook’), and the ‘River of Egypt’ AV 
(Wady el-‘Arish), Nu 345, is translated ‘Brook of 
Keypt,’ RV. $n} has no proper Eng. equivalent, 
‘brook’ suggesting something too small. It cor- 
responds exactly to Wady. 

Palestine, regarded in the widest sense of 
the term, is remarkable for its ‘brook’ courses. 
Many of them, however, are now dry, or only 
occasionally contain water; but they testify by 
their depth and extent to the existence of a former 
period when the rainfall was much greater than it 
ig at the present day. This observation applies 
especially to the valleys of the Sinaitic peninsula 
and the great limestone plateau, known as the 
Badiet et-Tih, extending from the southern limits 
of the territory of Judah along the Bahr es-Saba 
to the Sinaitic mountains. Most of the ‘ brooks’ of 
Northern and Western Palestineare perennial (being 
fed in dry weather by the springs which issue forth 
from the limestone strata or other permeable for- 
mation, such as the basaltic sheets of the Haurfin 
and Jauldn), and give rise to many fine streams, 
of which the Hieromax (Yarmfk) is the most 
important. 

estern Palestine. The brooks of the region 
lying to the west of the Jordan valley take their 
rise near the centre of the plateau in springs, and 
thence descend to the shores of the Mediterranean 
on the one hand, or to the Jordan and Dead Sea on 
the other. The former commence with a rapid fall 


through deep and narrow channels, and then, on 
reaching the maritime plain, they follow a sluggish 
course to the sca-coast. [t is otherwise, however, 
with the brooks entering the Jordanice valley ; for, 
in consequence of their sources being less distant 
from their outlets than is the case with the 
Mediterranean tributaries, and the vertical fall 
being much greater, they have eroded their 
channels sometimes to extraordinary depths, and 
issue forth on the Jordanic plain through ravines 
bounded by lofty walls of rock which are continuous 
with the cliffs and escarpments forming the margin 
of the plain itself. As examples of these may be 
mentioned (a) the Wady el-‘Aujeh, which has its 
source at a height of about 3000 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean, and descends to its 
outlet in the Jordan valley to a depth of 1200 feet 
below the same plane; the total fall being 4200 
feet within a distance of about 15 miles, or at the 
rate of 280 feet per mile; (6) the Kelt, which, 
rising In springs ut Bireh (Beeroth) at a level of 
about 2800 feet, reaches the Jordan at a level of 
1170 feet below the same plune within a distance 
of 21 miles; the fall being at the rate of 190 
feet per mile; and (c) the brook Nidron (Wady el- 
Nahr), which, rising at the Virgin’s Fonntain, E. 
of Jerusalem, at a level of about 2400 feet, enters 
the Dead Sea through the remarkable gorge of 
Mar Saba, at a level of 1300 feet below the same 
plane; the total fall being at the rate of 264 feet 
vr mile. These examples will suffice to give some 
idea of the character of the brook channels to the 
east of the ridge, or platean, of Western Palestine. 
Some of those that enter the Jordanic depression 
from the Moahite pee pass through remarkably 
deep channels, of which the Callirrhoé (Zerka’ 
Main) and the Arnon (Mojib) are exunples. 
Ki. HULL. 
BROOM, Job 304 RV.—See JUNIPER. 


BROTH, Jy 6'* ®, [s 654.—See Foon. 
BROTHER.—See FAMILY, and BRETHREN, 
BROTHERLY LOYVE.— Brotherly love (giraderPla) 


is the love which Christians cherish for each other 
as ‘brothers.’ The word ‘brother’ has, according 
to Grimm, four senses in the NT. Lt is (1) brother 
by natural birth, as in Mt 48; (2) member of the 
sume nation, as in Ro 9"; (3) fellow-man, as in Mt 
52 4 though it may be questioned whether the sense 
is not in this passage and in Mt 7% fellow-citizen 
in the kingdom of God; and (4) fellow-Christian. 
The last sense is the prevailing and characteristic 
one inthe NT. The people who call God ‘ Father,’ 
and Jesus ‘Lord,’ call each other ‘brother’ and 
‘sister’ (Ja 2, Ro 161). A collective name for the 
whole body from this point of view is ddeAdpdrys, 
the brotherhood (1 P 5%). In 1 P 2!" the com- 
mandment to honour all is followed by that to 
love the brotherhood. The verb used in this case, 
and in most similar cases, is dyardyv; but the sub- 
stantive for brotherly love is @iAadeAdla. It is the 
fundamental and all-inclusive duty of Christians 
as related to each other. It goes ave to express 
words of Christ, asin Jn 13% ‘In this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.” In St. John’s Epistles (1 Jn 2!" 3'0 34 
47.11.20 §1) jt is made the criterion, both to Christians 
themselves and to the world, of the reality of their 
faith, ‘we know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.’ In St. 
Paul's earliest Epistle (1 Th 4°) it is referred to 
as a thing which may be taken for granted among 
Christians: ‘Concerning ¢iAade\dla you have no 
need that any one should write to you; for you 

ourselves are taught of God to love one another.’ 
n other words, it is an instinct of the new nature 
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Inthe Epistle to the Romans (12!°)St Paul bids Chris- 
tians in their brotherly love be @iAderopyot, te. love 
one another with the unforced natural affeetion of 
those who really are members of the same family. 
St. Peter in his first Epistle (129) makes @iradedrqpia 
dvuméxperos, ‘ undissembled brotherly love,’ the very 
end in view when believers sanctify their souls in 
obedience to the truth. To receive the divine 
messaye in the gospel is to consecrate the soul for 
w life ruled by love. ‘Che writer’s own fervid spirit 
inspires his words when he adds, ‘love one another 
trom the heart ardently.’ In the second Epistle 
(17) gditacedApla and dydry are combined to com- 
plete the garland of Christian virtues. gidradeApla, 
the mutual love of Christians, is to be added to 
evoéBea, since a religion which does not unite its 
devotees by bonds of reciprocal affection is fatally 
onesided ; and @idad. is to be supplemented by 
dydirn, the love of the members in the household 
of faith for each other, by w larger love which 
excIndes none, Wherever there is fellowship of 
life there must be fellowship of love as well. The 
tie is as real between man and man as between 
Christian and Christian, but in the nature of 
things it cannot be so close. Brotherly love will 
vary in its manifestations with the varying 
necessities of human life, but in He 13%? (‘Let 
qidaderdla continue,’ or ‘abide’) two modes of its 
manifestation are urged which were specially 
important in N'T times. The first is hospitality. 
This was the more to be enforced on the if ebrews, 
because they might be tempted even by surviving 
religious scruples to shut their doors on those who 
were really their brethren in Christ thongh aliens 
to their traditions. But its importance as an 
clement in grAaded\dla is shown also by such 
passages ag 1 P 4%, Ro 123, The other is agsist- 
ance to persons enduring persecution for the 
gospel. The Hebrews are praised (He 6! and 
108"-) for what they have already done in this way; 
and here the duty is finally commended to them 
by the consideration that they themselves are also 
‘in the (a) body,’ and therefore Hable to the same 
calamities, and possibly soon to need the same con- 
sideration. ‘The actual devotion of Christians to 
both these forms of brotherly love —hospitality and 
care of prisoners— is enrionsly iinmeeentent in Lucian, 
De Morte Peregrini, § 12. 16. See Bleek on He 13'°, 
J. DENNEY. 

BROWN is used only in Gn 30% 3%. 40 (J) to 
describe certain of Laban’s sheep (ain, RV ‘ black’). 
See COLOURS. 


BRUIT.---.Jer 10°? “the noise of the bruit is come’ 
(aso RV ‘rumour,’ Amer. RV ‘tidings’); and 
Nah 3" ‘all that hear the bruit of thee’ (so RV, 
Amer. RV ‘report,’ Heb. yey. Both Heb. words 
from yoy to hear). B. ocenrs also 2 Mae 499 ‘the 
b. thereof was spread abroad’ (@yun, RV as AV); 
8’ ‘the b. of his manliness was spread everywhere’ 
(Aakid, RV ‘his courage was loudly talked of 
everywhere’), [n all these places b. (which is the 
Fr, yruit from bruire to make a noise, roar) means 
eee report, The word is prononneed as brute, 
as indeed it was very often spelt. J. HASTINGS. 


BRUTE, BRUTISH.-—-‘ Brute beasts’ (2 P 213, 
Jude v.!°) is a more forcible tr. than the ‘creatures 
without reason’ of RV, and it is an exact render- 
ing of the Gr. (d\oya f{wa*); for ‘brute’ is from 
Lat. brutus heavy, dull, irrationnl. Cf. Lupton 
(1580), ‘more sensclesse than the senselest or 
brutest beast in the world.’ In the Pref. to AV 
occurs ‘Bruit t-beasts led with sensuality.” In 

* Lit. ‘senseless animals.’ In Ac 2627 (EV ‘ unreasonable’) 
Miia by Thayer and others in the sense of ‘contrary 


t ‘Bruit’ was the spelling of AV ed. 1611 in 2 P 212, but 
brute ’ in Jude vy 10, 


2 P24 Wyclif and Rheims NT have ‘nnreasonable 
beasts,’ Tindale, Cranmer, Geneva, and AV ‘brute 
bests? ; but in Jude v.! while Wyclif and Rheims 
have ‘dumb beasts,’ Tindale, Cranmer, and 
Geneva give ‘ beasts which are without reason,’ 
3rutish is, given in Ps 948, Is 19", Jer 10% 2 
51'7, Ezk 21% as tr. of the verb ry2 d@ar ‘to be 
stupid’; and in Ps 49! 998 Pr 12) 302, to which 
RV adds Ps 73% as tr. of the noun .W3 daar 
‘brutishness.’? The idea is thoughtless tqnorance 
like that of beasts. J. LLASTINGS. 


BUCKET.—See under Foon. 


BUCKLE, or rather brooch (répry, fibula), on 
the same principle as a modern safety-pin, by 
which the over-garment or wrap (xAatva, palla, 
segum) was pinned at the shoulder. In the 
Rom, world presents often took the form of brooches 
(Plaut. Hpid. v. i. 33; Ali, Glor. Iv. i, 13), as 
presents of jewellery are made amongst us. The 
rewards for valour, distingnished service, etc.,in the 
Rom. arnry, took sometimes the shape of brooches 
(Arch. Lpigr, Mitth, iii. po 61), which cuime to 
resemble modern epaulettes and served as military 
decorations. In the Western Provinces of the 
Nom. Empire golden brooches were common, and 
have survived to our day in great numbers. In the 
Oriental Provinces, however, as appears from 
1 Mae 10° 115 144) only kings or king-priests were 
alowed the use of gold. ‘his restriction of the 
use of gold (as of purple) is probably a survival of 
one of the ‘royal and priestly’ taboos, found all 
over the world. But, when taken up into the 
political system of the Bee it produced a sort 
of Order of the Buckle, which may be compared 
with our Order of the Garter, though no myth was 
invented to account for the origin of the former. 

Kf, 3, JEVONS, 

BUCKLER (p12 mdgén).—The buekler was a round 
shield, small and easily carned, whereas the true 
shield, Heb. ays sianah (= @vpeds ins Eph 6!8), was 
large and oblong, sometimes carried by a bearer 
(1.58 177), sometimes used as a sereen behind which 
an archer might shoot against the defenders of a 
wall (zk 26%, where the tr. shonld be ‘shall set up 
shields’). Polybins describes the shield as having 
a double framework of wood fastened together with 
olne and with a covering on the outer surface, first 
of linen and then of calf’s skin. Tt liad also round 
the edge, above and below, an iron rim, so that it 
could meet sword-cuts front above, or ayaim be 
fixed firmly against the ground without injury 
(Polyb, vi. 23. Cf. the rest of the pussave (a) 
quoted under ARMOUR). 

It was this true shield, just described, which was 
carried by the legionaries, and to which St, Paul 
alludes: Eph 6! ‘the shield of faith. Cf. Ps 914 
‘His truth is a shield and a bnekler’ RV, where, 
however, ‘buckler’ should be ‘enclosing-shield,’ 799 
soherah, a synonym of sinnah, God's faithfininess 
mecting man’s faith makes man’s defence perfect. 

W. BE. BARNES. 

BUFFET, a dim. from bef ‘a blow’ (still exist- 
ent in blind man’s buff), is (1) noun=a blow, as 
Jn 198 Wye. ‘thei gaven to hym buffattis,’ and (2) 
verb=give blows, beat, as Pi/gr. Perf. (1526) 259, 
‘When he was buftfetted and beten for vs.’ In AV 
the verb only is used, and always as tr. of cokaglifw 
(Mt 2687, Mk 14%, 1 Co 41, 2 Co 127, 1 P 2”), whieh 
means to strike with the fist, a word found only in 
N'T and later eccles. writers. RV gives ‘ bnffet’ as 
tr. also of drwmdtw in 1 Co 977 ‘Tb. my body’ (AV 
‘keep under,’ RVm ‘ bruise’). ‘The same word is 
tr? ‘wear out’ in Lk 185 ‘ Lest she wear me ont by 
her continual coming’ (AV ‘weary me,’ RVm 
‘bruise me’). It is an extremely forcible word, 
literally ‘to give a blow beneath the eye’ (bré6 and 
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fw), then ‘to beat black and blie.’ (See Eurpos. 
Times, vol. i. p. 243; and Plummer, Luke in loc.). 
J. LASTINGS, 
BUGEAN. -- A descriptive epithet applied to 
Haman in Ad. Est 128 RV (AV has ‘ Avayite’). 
Not only in this passage, but in Est 3! 8% 9!) LXX 
reads Bovyaios for Heb. ‘23x, but everywhere except 
in the Apocr. book RV retains the AV rendering 
Agagite. fPovyatos occurs in Homer (Jl. xiii. 824, 
Od. xviii. 79) as a term of reproach=‘ bully’ or 
‘braggart.’ Whether the Sept. intended it in this 
sense, or as a ventilic adjective, is wholly uncertain. 
See AGAG(LrE, HAMAN, J. A. SELBIE, 


BUKKI (‘p2).—1. Son of Jogli, a prince of the 
tribe of Dan, and one of the ten men entrusted 
with the task of dividing the land of Canaan 
among the tribes of [srael (Nu 34°") 2. Son of 
Abishua and father of Uzzi, fifth in descent trom 
Aaron in the line of the high priests through 
Phinehas (1 Ch 6%") Kzr 74), In 1 Es 8% he is 
called Boccas, for which Borith is substituted in 
2Es 12 [tis doubtfnl whether he ever filled the 
office of high priest, as the statements of Josephus on 
the point are contradictory (sind. Vv. xi. 5, VIE i. 3). 

R. M. Boyp. 

BUKKIAH (33:93, full forin of Bukki).—A._ Levite 
of the sons of Heman, and leader of the sixth band 
or course in the temple service (1 Ch 25% 4), 


BUL (2, Bot’ A, Bul, 1 K 6*).—See Time. 
BULL, BULLOCK, WILD BULL.—See CALF and 
Ox. BULRUSH.--See Rertp. 


BULWARK.—1. (=bole-work, t.¢ a defence 
made of the trunks of trees or of logs of wood) is 
the tr. of Heb. 5a Aed, ‘rampart? (Is 261, $_) min 
hémoth wi-hel, ‘wally and rampart’; refyos Kal 
wepirecxos, LXX 3 murus ct antemuraule, Vulg.). 
fsainh (d.¢.) gives the paradoxical promise that 
Giod will appoint salvation, we. free space uncon- 
fined by walls (ef, for this meaning of ‘salvation,’ 
Ges. Zhes. s.v. yor Arab. wese'ee) to be Zion’s 
walls and bulwarks (cf. vv.44, open gates and trust 
in God commended). 

The Aél (LK 21" ‘rampart,’ RV) with its diteh 
(3 bér, Jer 41°) was, as the VSS show, an outer 
defence for the wall. Jerusalem had such a Al 
(Ps 481), but only, no doubt, on the side on which 
the walls, not being on the edge of a precipice, 
needed extra defence. At the present ee there 
would be room for such a work only on the N.and W. 
The Psalinist (d.¢.), calls on the spectators to observe 
that not even the outer defences of Zion had been 
touched during the invasion of which he speaks. 

2, Bulwarks (Dt 20° -s9 mdzér, and Ee 9 
oxn mégddhim) are also the hasty defences raised 
by besiegers to protect themselves while attacking 
fortified places. Such defences were largely made 
of wood (Dt é.c.), and so were rightly ealled bul- 
warks. The ‘bank’ (Lk 19% ydpag, ‘ palisade’ 
RVm) served the donble purpose of shutting in the 
besieged and of defending the besiegers. 

W. Ef. BARNES, 

BUNAH (333 ‘ intelligence’).—A man of Judah, 
a son of Jeralmeel (1 Ch 2%), 


BUNCH is used of (1) a bundle of hyssop, 
Ex 124 (aux=something teed together); (2) a 
clnster of raisins 28 161, 1 Ch 12 (prey=something 
dried) ; and (3) a exunel's hump Is 30° (ng#31, of un- 
certain origin), The last is the most original 
meaning of the Eng. word (which is also of uncer- 
tain origin): ef. Trevisa (1398), ‘A camell of 
Arabia hath two bonches in the backe’s and— 

‘This pois’nous bunch-back’d toad.’ 
Shaks. Rich. 1IT. 1. fii. 246. 


J. HASTINGS. 


BUNNI (2, ‘h2), Neh 94 103 10%, but in each 
case perhaps the text is eorrupt; cf Berthenn- 
tyssel, See GENEALOGY, H. AL Warrre, 


BURDEN..—1. In OT ‘burden?’ is the term used 
(in AV and RV) to represent the Heb. xs massce’ 
(fr. xy3), both in the sense of a load, and in that of 
an utterance or oracle. In the Iatter ense the 
renderine is eee by the ancient VSS (except 
the LAX, which has Ajupa, dpapa, Gpacis, ete.) It 
was partly determined by the fact that the pro- 
pheecies of which it formed the title were mainly of 
a threatening character, the burden thns heing the 
threats of punishment imposed upon the place or 
people concerned. But this translation is now 
generally abandoned. Some of the prophecies to 
which the word is applied are not comminatory. 
Thus, Zee 12 contains @ promise of victory to 
Jerns. through the direct mtervention of J” on 
behalf of His people. See also Zee 9, Pr 3802 31, 
the King. fr. in the two latter instances reversing 
their usual procedure, and rendering by prophecy 
(AV), oracle (RV, in text, and burden nim.) It 
is not surprising that the mess? should so seldom 
have been other than denunciatory, when we 
remember the chief oecasions and objects of Heb, 
prophecy. Jer 238% js intelligible only if we 
suppose that the prophets were accustomed to 
eal the word muss@ to their prophecies in the 
sense of oracle or uttcranee. There the seotters 
are reproved, simply becuuse they pervert the word 
and give it the meaning of burden. Afuss@, there- 
fore, simply means something daken up solemnly 
upon the lips (ef. Ex 23!, Ps 153 164, lizk 36%, and 
the repeated ‘took up his parable’ used of Palaam 
in Nu 23), in particular, a divine utterance or oracle. 
Although used of false oracles (La 24), it is not 
uscd of w inerely human utterance except in Pr 
3! 31) (both dunbtinl) ; and even here, if the text 
is correct, n seimi-/vine precept is referred to. 

2. In NT ‘burden’ denotes the woes and troubles 
of this earthly life (popriov, Mt 115°), the leval ordi- 
nances of the Vharisees (@oprla Bapéa, Mt 234), the 
ditheulties in which the Christian may be involved 
in consequence of his having yielded to temptation 
(Bapy, Gal 6%), and the load of personal respousi- 
bility, or, at all events, the difficulties and trials 
that are inseparable from the Christian life (gpoprlop, 
Gal 6°). ‘The only other passage we need compare 
with these is He 12', where, instead of burden, we 
have in AV and RV weight (6y«os); the lit. mean- 
ing of the word is encumbrance, and connotes 
whatever prevents men from = fully developing 
their spiritual nature. Various distinctions may 
be drawn between these words. Thus, Sdpos and 
poprtov in Gal 6** mean respectively a burden that 
may and ought to be got aA of, and one that must 
be borne (see Lightfoot). Again, byxos suggests not 
so much weight as cumbrousness. But these dis- 
tinctions are of no preat importance. 


J. MILLAR. 
BURGLARY.—Sco CriMEs. 


BURIAL in Bible lands followed speedily upon 
death. Among the Jews of the E. at the present 
day burial takes place, if possible, within twenty- 
four hours of death. Mohaimmedans bury their 
dead the same day, if death takes place in the 
morning; but if in the afternoon or at night, not 
till the following day. Immediate burial was 
rendered necessary among the Jews of Canaan by the 
rapidity of decomposition in that climate, requiring 
survivors, as in the case of Abraliam on the death 
of Sarah, to bury their dead out of their sight (Gn 
23'-4), ‘he defilement to which contact with a 
dead body gave occasion (Nu 19-4) was a further 
reason among the Jews for speedy burial. Lazarus 
was buried on the day of his death (Jn L147), It 
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was expressly commanded (Dt 21773) that the 
body of »iman who had been hanged should not 
remain all night upon the tree, but should be buried 
that day; and it may have been a sense of the 
awfulness of the judgment which had overtaken 
Ananias and Sapplira that hurried on the under- 
takers in their case (Ac 6'"), It was in accordance 
with this provision of the Jewish law (cf. Dt 21% 
with Gal 3%), as well as with the dictates of 
humanity, that Joseph of Arimathieca went to 
Pilate and begged the body of Jesus for burial on 
the day of the erncifixion (Mt 27"™). 

lnmmediately the last breath was drawn, it was 
the duty of the oldest son, or, failing him, of the 
nearest relative present, to close the eee of the 
dead (Gn 464). The mouth, too, was closed, and the 
cheekbones bound together (Jn 1144). The kiss 
imprinted upon the lifeless form of the patriareh 
Jacob by Joseph as he ‘fell npon his father’s face 
and wept upon him’ (Gin 50'), may point to no 
uniform custom, but only to a natural impulse of 
affection. At the present day, when a Jew is 
drawing near his end, it is enstomary to bring in 
ten witnesses—an easy thing, as the house is 
usually full of friends waiting to raise the lamenta- 
tions which tell that the suflerer has passed away. 
The death is announced, as it was of old, bya tumult 
of lamentation and the weeping and wailing of 

rofessional mourners (Mk 5"8"-), [See MOURNING. ] 
Vhen death occurs, those who are present rend 
their clothes, and all water and leaven must be cast 
out of the house itself as well as out of the houses 
of the three nearest neighbours, the belief being 
that the Angel of Death wipes his sword in these 
two things. Offerings for the dead seem to have 
been forbidden under the Mosaic law (Dt 26!'). 

The preparations for burial could seareely be, in 
the circumstances, of a very elaborate character. 
In the case of Ananias (Ac 5°), we read that ‘the 

oung men wrapped him round, and carried 
ir out and buried him.’ What they did was 
likely this: they unfastened lis girdle, and then 
taking the loose undergarment and the wide 
cloak which was worn above it, used them as a 
winding-sheet to cover the corpse from head to 
foot. But there was usually more ceremony. 
Combining various allusions which we find in the 
Gospels and the Acts, we learn that the corpse was 
Seta (Ac 9°7), anointed with aromatic ointments 
(Jn 127 199, Mik 164, Lk 24!), wound in linen 
clothes with spices (Jn 19%, Mt 275) Mik 154 Lk 
235 ; cf. also To 12%, Sir 38!°), hands and feet 
being bonnd with graveclothes and the face bound 
about with a napkin (Jn 114 20%7), It would 
appear that in later times at least there was u 
confraternity of young men whose duty it was to 
attend to these proprictices on behalf of the dead (Ac 
5°87), Butit was, perhaps, only in cases like those 
mentioned in the references that they were called 
upon to act. [It was on the loving hands of 
relatives and friends, and ordinarily of female 
friends, as in the passages referred to above, that 
these ministries davaleca, among the Jews as 
among the Greeks. In fact, the practice among the 
Greeks, both by similarity and by contrast, affords 
an interesting illustration. One not unfamiliar 
instance May be cited ; Electra believing Orestes to 
be dead, and his ashes placed in the sepulchral urn 
So Oe Electra, 1136-1142), addresses him thus: 
‘Woe is me! These loving hands have not washed 
or decked thy corpse, nor taken up, as was meet, 
their sad burden from the flaming pyre. At the 
hands of strangers, hapless one, thou hast had 
those rites, and so art come to us, a little dust‘in a 
narrow urn.’ These last words show the point of 
contrast. Burning of the dead, which was the 
custom among the Greeks, was no part of Jewish 
practice. The Rom. historian Tacitus (Hist. v. 5) 
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expressly notices that it was matter of piety with 
the Jews ‘to bury rather than to burn dead bodies.’ 
The exceptions (1f they be exceptions, for the Heb. 
text is in dispute) were cases of emergency, the 
burning of the bodies of Saul and his sons by the 
men of Jabesh-evilead (1 S 314°™), although even 
then they buried their bones under the tamarisk at 
Jabesh, and David had then finally laid to rest in 
the sepulehre of Kish (2 8 21'*"4); and the case 
supposed by the prophet (Ain 6") in the desolation 
which was to come upon [srael, when it may have 
been on account of pestilence and accompanying 
infection that burning was preferred. Burning was 
reserved for the living who had been found guilty 
of unnatural sins (Lv 20! 21°); and Achan and his 
family after having been stoned to death were 
burned with fire, and all their belongings (Jos 7%). 
When St. Paul arene of giving lis body to be 
burned (1 Co 13°), he accommodates his language to 
the Greeks of Corinth, to whom such a thing was 
familiar, and by whom such self-imimolation would 
be understood, And as the burning practised by 
the Grecks was no part of ordinary Jewish custom, 
neither was embalming as practised by the Egyp- 
tians, the cases of Jacob oat oseph (Gn 50* *6) being 
obviously special. Among the Assyrians the corpse 
was arrayed for burial in the dress and ornaments 
and weapons that had been worn during life; and 
although the allusions are not clear, this may be 
referred to in certain passages of Scripture (LS 28), 
Ts 141) zk 32°7). Among the Jews and Mohamme- 
dans of the present day, the corpse is arrayed in the 
holiday apparel of former life. 

It was a great indignity for a corpse to remain 
unburied and become food for the beasts of prey 
(See LIS Bee G2 ee Ol ora 8! 
923 1416 164) Tazk 295, Ps 79%, Rev 11°), and uncovered 
blood cried for venveance (Kzk 24°"; cf. also Ezk 
391-18) the idea being the same as amony othea 
peoples, that the unburied dead would not only 
inflict trouble upon his family, but bring detile- 
ment and a curse upon the whole land. Even 
mualefactors, 1s we have seen, were allowed the 
privilege of burial (Dt 21%" 4); and the denial of it 
to the sons of Rizpah gave occasion for the touching 
story of her sue dengitie care of the dead (2 8 
Qn) [twas an obligation binding upon all to 
bury the dead found by the way (‘To 18 2°). 

The dead body was carried to the grave npon a 
bier or litter—Heb. mittah, a bed (2 8 3%, cf. Lk 
74 and 2 K 1371). The bier was a simple flat board 
borne on two or three sluves by which the bearers 
carried it to the grave. Coffins were unknown 
among the Israclites, as they are among the E. Jews 
to this day; the.collin in which the embahned 
remains of Joseph were preserved being the onl 
one mentioned in Seripture (unless Asa’s bed, 2 Ch 
164, be another), and being in conformity, not with 
Jewish but Egyp. usage (Gn 50°; cf. Ex 131, Jos 
242), A procession of mourners, with professional 
mourning women leading the way, followed, who 
made the air resound with their lamentations (Ee 
125, Jer 917, Am 5'®= See MOURNING). A funeral 
procession among the Jews at the present day 
always moves swiftly along the road, because there 
are AG hase to be innumerable Shédim, or evil 
spirits, hovering about, and desirous to attack the 
soul, which is considered to be in the body until 
interment takes place and tho corpse is covered 
with earth. When the body is let down, the bier is 
withdrawn, and a heap of stones is piled over the 
shallow grave to preserve the dead from the depre- 
dations of hywnas and jackals. It was the belief of 
the Jews that the dead did not cease to be. There 
was & gathering place of the departed, commonly 
called Sheol among the Jews, and known also to the 
Greeks and Bab pata where a kind of famil 
life was preserved in the under-world. In seca: 
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ance with that belicf, the dead were buried in the 
sepulchres of their fathers when it was at all 
possible. Machpelah was the family burying-place 
of Abraham and Sarah and their descendants 
and connexions (Gn 25" 49%! 50"), although there 
were notable exceptions— Rachel being buried 
where she died on the way to Ephrath, which is 
Bethlehem (Gn 35! It) ; and Joseph in Shechem, the 
varcel of ground which Jacob bought of the sons of 
Jamor (Jos 24°), Among the Israelites, all who 
possessed any land, or who conld afford it, had 
their family tombs hewn out of the rock in the 
hillside, each sepulchre containing many niches for 
the reception of bodies. Many yvenerations of a 
family could thus be placed in the ancestral tomb, 
and countless numbers of such tombs are to he 
found all over the country. Of this Machpelah is 
the first example (Gn 23). Joshua, was buried in 
the border of his inheritance at) Timnath-serah 
(Jos 24). Samnel was buried in his house at 
Ramah (1S 25'). Joab was buried in his own 
house in the wilderness (1 KX 234), In the days of 
the kingdom special mention is made of the 
burial of kings, Manasseh, king of Judah, was 
buried in the garden of his own honse, in the 
garden of Uzzu (2 IX 2198); and of Amon, his son, it 
is said that he also was buried in his sepulehre in 
the garden of Uzza (2 IK 21%), Josiah scems to 
have been buried in the same tomb as his father 
and grandfather (2 K 23%), At the burial of some 
of the kings (Asa is singled out by the Chronicler 
for special notice, 2 Ch 164) there was burning of 
aromatic wood and fragrant spices (Jer 345); but 
there were exceptions in the case of unpopular and 
wicked kings, of whom Jehorain, the son of 
Jehoshaphat, is specially mentioned (2 Ch 21"). Of 
Jehoiakim it was prophesied that there would be 
none to lament for him, and that he should be 
buried with the burial of an ass (Jer 22"), his dead 
body uly drafted ont of sight and left to decay 
where it lay. 

The graves of the dead were variously made. 
They were sometimes simply dug in the earth, as 
in this country, and as, in fact, they are among the 
K. Jews at the present day. Sometimes natural 
caves or erottoes were used as graves. And often 
they were hewn out in the rock, and provided, as 
we have seen, with galleries and chambers. In 
times of orn fugitives found shelter in these 
rocky tombs (Jv 62,1 S 13%, He 11°); and in the 
time of our Lord poor creatures possessed with 
demons took up their abode in them (Mk 5* 8), The 
hills and valleys around Jerus. were honeycombed 
with these rock-hewn sepulchres of the dead. ‘To 
the mouth of the sepulchral cave a stone was 
rolled to protect the remains deposited within from 
the ravages of wild beasts (Jn 1133, Mt 28%). Tombs 
were soinetimes very spacious. In Joseph's tomb, 
where Jesus was laid, there was room for several 
persons (Mk 16'%). It is quite in accordanee with 
this that we find in a famous passage of Ezk (ch. 
32), Sheol represented as a vast burying-place, not 
of individuals, but of nations. The place of burial 
in NT’ times was outside the cities and villages 
(Lk 7%, Jn 11%), and the instinct that seeks a quiet 
grave and the shade of trees for the resting-place 
of our dead influenced the choice of a burying-place 
in the earliest times (Gan 23 355, 1S 3b Jn 19"), 
There was public provision made for the burial of 
strangers (Mt 27"); and there was at Jerus. in the 
closing days of the monarchy a public burying- 
ground (Jer 26%), probubly where it is to this day, 
between the city wall and the Kidron Valley. 

Besides the heapiny of stones on ordinary graves 
for protection, stones and pillars were set up as 
memorials of the dead (Kzk 39%, 2 K 23!7, where 
RV reads, ‘What monument is that which I see?’ 
and the reference is not toa title or inscription, but to 
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a sepulchral pillar), Jacobseta pillar upon Rachel’s 
grave (Gn 35”), and Rachel's tomb is a monument 
of her pathetic story to this day. On the 10ad 
from Enyedi to Petra, on the crest where the first 
view of Mount Hor is obtained, is a conspicuous 
cairn, Which we are told marks the burying-place 
of Aaron. There is no express mention i the 
Pyramids of Egypt in Seripture, but it is possible 
that ‘the desolate places’ said by Job to have been 
built by kings and counsellors of the earth (Job 34) 
refer to them. Absalom’s grave in the wood of 
Ephraim had a heap of stones raised over it (2S 
18"); but this, asin the case of Achan (Jos 778), was 
not for honour, but for contumely. 

There is no religious service at funcrals among 
the Jews of the I., and there is no indication that 
there was any in Bible times. There is little 
in their burial enstoms to indicate belief in a 
resurrection ; but the belief of a resurrection, as 
well as of a future life, obtains widely among the 
Jews in every land. At this hour thousands of 
Jewish graves on the sides of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, where the Jews have come from all 
Jands to be buried, bear witness to the belief that 
associates the coming of the Messiah with a blessed 
resurrection, ‘They hold that Messiah will descend 
upon the Mt. of Olives, and will pass through these 
resting: places of the dead as He enters in glory the 
Holy City. 

Lirgraturs.—-Keil, Bib. Arch. fi. 199%. ; Nowack, JTeb. Arch. 
1.187 1%. 3 Artt. Begrabniss in Werzog, RK, and Riehimn’s Bih, Lex; 
* Burial’ and ‘ Tombs‘ in Kitto, Cycd.,and Smith, 08; Whitchouse, 
Primer of Ieb. A ntiq. ; Thomson, Land and Book (8. Pal. and 
Jerus., see ‘ Funerals’ in Index); Tristram, #. Customs in Bible 
Lands; Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs; Sayce, Social 
Life among Assyro and Bah, ; Series of art. in JQ on ‘ Death 


and Burial Customs among the Jews,’ by A. P. bender, 1804- 
1896. T. NICOL. 


BURIER, a very old word for grave-digger, is 
found in Ezk 39 “till the buriers have buried it in 
the Valley of Hamon-goy,’ where it was introduced 
by the Wyclifite version of 1382. J. HASTINGS. 


BURNING.~-See BURIAL, CREMATION, CRIMLS, 
SACRIFICE. 


BURNING BUSH.—In the account of the call of 
Moses, given by the prophetic narrative of thie 
Pent. (JE), the areal of J” is represented as 
appearing to Moses ‘in a flume of fire out of the 
midst of a bush,’ Ex 374. The word for bush in 
the original (4)9) is found only in this passave and in 
the reference thereto in Dt 33", Its derivation is 
unknown, and we have no means of ascertaining 
what species of shrnb is referred to. See BUSH. 

The expression used by our Lord in the parallel 
passages Mk 12°85) Lk 20°7 wt roi (rs) Bdrov, illus- 
trates the then current method of referring to 
passages of the Scriptures, the reference in this 
case being to the section of the Torah or Pent. in 
which the incident of the burning bush is related 
(ef. Ro 112 ‘in Elias’). Hence the RV rendering : 
‘in the place concerning the bush.’ 


A. RR. S. KENNEDY. 
BURNT-OFFERING. 


See SACRIFICE, 

BURST, BURSTING.—1. Of the death of Judas 
it is said (Ac 1)*) that ‘falling headlong, he burst 
asunder in the midst.’ The verb tr? ‘b. asunder’ 
(Adoxw) is always in classical Gr. (this is its only 
occurrence in NT or LXX) used of making a loud 
noise, ‘to crack’; here it is bursting accompanied 
with noise. 2. In Pr 3 ‘thy presses shall b. out 
with new wine’ (p27, RV ‘overflow’), ‘b. out’ 1s 
used ‘hyperbolically, as a strong expression for 
to be exuberantly full,’ ace. to Oxf. Eng. Dret., 
which has found only another example (without 
‘out ’)—Homilies (1563) ‘thy presses shall b. with 
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new wine.” But ¢f. the common phrase ‘ready to 
b.,’ and Sir 19° ©lf thou hast heard a word, let it 
die with thee ; and he bold, it will not b. thee.’ 
3. Bursting in Is 30", ‘there shall not be found 
in the b. of it a sherd to take fire from the 
hearth,’ has the obsol. sense of ‘breaking into 
fragments’ (Heb. inesoa ‘in the breaking up,’ 
abstr. for coner.; Vulg. de fragmentis cpus; RV 
‘among the pieces thereof’), Cf.— 
‘You will not pay for the glasses you have burst?’ 

Shaks. Zam, of the Shrew., Induce. i. 8. 

J, HASTINGS, 
BUSH (no séneh, Bdros, rubus).—The etymology 
of this word ‘sheds no light on the kind of bush 
in which J” appeared to Moses (Ix 3% 4, Dt 
331°). It Tudou bEealy refers to a thorny shrub. 
Gesenius seems to imply that there is a connexion 
between it and senna, ‘Thisis, however, not so, as 
the senna plant is net thorny, and is (vo insignifi- 
canta bush (not more than 2 to 3 ft. high) to have 
been chosen for the BR The translation 
Bdros, in the LXX, gives the opinion of the 
scholars of that time in favour of the dramdble 
(Rubus, blackberry). Jebus discolor, W. et Nees, 
grows everywhere m Palo and Syria. 2. tomen- 
fosus, Borekh., grows in Syria and northward ; its 
var. collinus, Boiss., grows along the coast of Pal. 
and Syria, and in the lower mountains. A bush 
of this has been planted by the monks of the 
convent of St. Catherine in Sinai, in the rear of 
the chapel of the Burning Bush, and testifies to 
their opinion that this was the bush im question. 
But Rubus has not been found wild in Sinai, which 
is south of its range, and climaticully unsuited to it. 
The following are among the thorny shrubs 
Which grow in Sinai: - Capparis spinosa, 1. ; 
C. galeata, VYres.; Ochradenus baeeata, 1D. C.; 
Zizyphus Spina-Christt, L.; Acacia Nilotica, Del; 
A, tortilis, anna A. Seyal, Del. Any one of these 
shrubs or small speeimens of the trees, which often 
ASSUING A bushlike form, would answer the ety- 
mological and other requirements of séneh. The 
attempt to establish a connexion between séneh 
and sant, the classical Arab. name for Acaeia, is 
not defensible on philological grounds, It is better to 
rezard the term as indefinite, meaning a ¢horn bush, 

and not attempt to identify it. G, KE. Posr., 


BUSHEL.—See WEIGUTS AND MEASURES. 


BUSYBODY.—To express an individual, ‘ body’ 
was used carly with a tinge of compassion, as 
Coverdale’s tr. of P's 14! “The foolish hodyes saye 
in their hertes: Tush, there is no God.’ This is 
the sense the word has in ‘ busybody,’ of which the 
eurliest example is Tindale’s tr. (1526) of 1 P 4 “a 
hb, in other men’s matters,’ whieh Cranmer, Geneva, 
and AV retained, bnt RV has changed into 
‘meddler’ (Gr, dAXorprerloxomos, an overseer 
(bishop) of other men’s affairs : the word is found 
nowhere else). ‘Busybody’ is found also in 
L'Ti 56 (Gy. replepyos, taken up with trifles; the 
neut. td meplepya 1s used in Ac 19, AV and RV 
‘curious arts’; Page, ‘thines better left alone, 
not meddled with’); and in 2'Th 3" (weprepydtouat, 
the verb from eplepyos). J. HASTINGS. 


BUT.—The archaic uses are few: 14. Lk 98 § We 
have no more Int five loaves’ (RV ‘than’). Cf. 
T’. Beard (1597), “It was no sooner said but done.’ 
The same Gr, (0d relwy #) is tr by ‘but’ alone in 
Ac 24"! ‘there are yet but twelve days since I went 
up’ (RV ‘not more than’), 2. Nn 2239 “Go witl 
the men; but only the word that I shall speak 
unto thee, that thon shalt speak,’ a stronger 
‘only’ (cx, tr simply ‘but’? in Nu 238 «thou 
shalt see but the utmost part of them’). 3, Cin 
21% ‘neither yet heard I of it, but to-day.’ The 
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mod, expression would be ‘until,’ but the Heb. 
(‘np2) means ‘except.’ J. IASTINGS. 


BUTLER. --While the modern sense of this word 
is that of a superior servant in the houses of the 
wealthy, whose work is to superintend general 
domestic atfuirs, its derivation from the French 
word boutildier, and its original meaning, indicate 
the special office of offering wines and drinks at 
the meals of the rich, and during entertainments. 
It is in this latter sense that it 1s used in Gn 40! 
and 419, and the Heb. word (apgi2 he who gives to 
drink) is thus tr. elsewhere cupbearer (Neh 1, 
IK 10°, and 2Ch 9*).) (See CUPBEARER.) 

J. WORTABET, 

BUTTER.— Sce Foon. 


BUZ (nz).—1. The second son of Nahor and 
Mileah, and nephew of Abralmin (Gn 227!), Elihu, 
one of the friends of Job (Job 3827), is called a 
Buzite, and may bave belonved to a tribe of that 
name against which judgments are denounced by 
Jeremiah (Jer 2544), This tribe, being mentioned 
along with Dedan and ‘Tema, seems to be located 
in Arabia Petra, and it is possible that in early 
times it had wnigrated thither from Mesopotamia, 
2. A man of the tribe of Gad (1 Ch 514), 

Ro M. Boyp. 

BUZI (n3).—The father of the prophet Ezekiel 
(ch. 1%), and consequently a member of the priestly 
house of Zadok. Of the man himself nothing is 
known. Jewish writers were led to identify him 
with Jeremiah, partly by a supposed connexion of 
the name with a verb meaning ‘despise,’ and 
partly by a theory that when the father of a 
prophet 1s nained 1t is to be understood that he 
also was a prophet. This view is referred to with 
apparent approval by David Kimehi: ‘In the 
Jerus. Targ. fhe is called} Ezekiel the prophet, 
the xon of Jeremiah the prophet; and Jeremiah 
is called Buzi, because [the people] despised him? 
(Comm. ad luc.). J. SKINNER. 


BUZITE (‘n2, LXX Bovtirns).—See Buz. 


BY was originally an adverb, neaning near, and 
becmne a prep. through a ehange in the order of 
words ; thus, ‘the folk him by stood’? (by-stood), 
‘the folk stood him by,’ ‘the folk stood by him.’ 

1. In this orig. sense ‘by’ is of freq. occurrence ; 
generally in OT as tr. of dyx, as Neh 43 “Now 
Tobiah the Ammonite was by him’; Pr 88 (When 
he anos the foundations of the earth, then I 
was by hint’; zk 1" ‘When the living creatures 
went, the wheels went by them’ (RV ‘beside’); 
or of mx, as Itzk 43° ‘their threshold by (nx) m 
thresholds, and their post by (9sx, RV ‘ beside’) 
my posts’; or of cy, as Gn 354 “the oak which was 
hy Sheehem,’ 1 K 1°‘ Adonijah slew sheep... by 
(ny) the stone of Zoheleth, which is by (oyx RV 
‘beside’) En-rogel’?; or of wy ("9y), as Dt 5"! 
‘stand thon here by me.’ In NT the Gr. is rapa, 
as Lk 9% ‘Jesus... took a child, and set him by 
him’ (wap €av7g, RV ‘by his side’); or apds, as 
Mk 11* ‘found the colt tied by the door’ (RV ‘at.”’). 
In this sense ‘by’ is the frequent accompaniment 
of certain verbs, as go, Ps 129% ‘they which go 
by’; stand, 1 K 134 “the ass stood by it, the lion 
also stood by the carcase’ (both 5yx); sid, Neh 28 


‘the queen also sitting by him’; dwell, Neh 41 
‘the Jews which dwelt by them’; sect, Lk 97 as 


above (for ‘set hy’=esteem, see SET); day, 1 Co 
16° ‘let every one of you lay by him’ (rap" éavrg). 
fvidently of the same meaning also is ! by’ in the 
phrases ‘ by the sea side’? Mt 13"; “by a river side’ 
Ac 168; ‘by the highway side’ Mk 10%; and ‘by 
the way side’ Mt 13* (all wapd). Then the word 
‘side’ gets dropped, and we have the phrase ‘ by 
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the way,’ very common in Kug. of the 17th cent. 
and earlier; as Dt 11° ‘by the way where the sun 
goeth down’ (397 '27%); Lk 10* ‘salute no man by 
the way’ (xara ryv od6v, RV ‘on the way’); Sir gis 
‘Travel not by the way with a bold fellow’ (é» 659, 
RV ‘in the way’); ¢f. 2 P 3! “by way of remem- 
brance’ (év tropyyce, KV ‘by putting you in re- 
membrance’); and Shaks, Jul. Ces. W. 1. 218— 
‘Now, good Metellus, go along by him,’ 

where Pope, mistaking the phrase, changed ‘by’ 
into ‘to,’ and was followed by other carly editors. 
In the same drama (IT. i. 161) Shaks. puts a play 
upon the word into the mouth of Antony, who says 
to Caesar’s inurderers — 


‘No place will please me so, no mean of death, 
As here by Cysar and by you cut off.’ 


2. In such a phrase as ‘go by the way’ (e.g. 
Job 21” “Have ye not asked them that go by the 
way ?’) the way is in a sense the means, and this is 
believed to have led to the extensive use of ‘by’ 
ax the prep, introducing the means, instrument, or 
origin. For this purpose ‘by’ is the tr. of many 
Heb, and Gr. expressions, and there is no part of 
the Eng. Bible where we are so lable to be led 
astray, either by an archaism (of whicl: one notable 
exainple will be referred to), or by a mistrans- 
lntion (of whielr many exantples might be given). 
The danger is greatest in N'T, because of the 
number and variety of the Gr. preps., and also 
because these Gr. preps. are often affected by the 
NWebrew. ‘The Revisers have rendered wn incal- 
eulable service by their watchful care in’ trans- 
lating the preps.; and even when they have not 
been bold enough to disturb familiar but mislead- 
ing renderings, they have nearly always indicated 
the correct tr. in the margin. Thus in Jn 12° 
‘All things were made by him,’ “The world was 
made by him’ (AV, RV, but RVm through, Gr. 
de’ atrod); while in He 67 ‘herbs meet for them by 
whom it is dressed’ (even AV gives ‘for whoni,’ 
RV text ‘for whose sake,’ Cir. de) ots). The most 
important and treacherous archaism is the use of 
‘by,’ whieh now denotes the agent, to express the a- 
strument, the agent being expressed by ‘of.’ ‘Thus 
we read, Mt 4) “Fhen was Jesus led up of the 
Spirit (bd rod mvetuaros) into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil’ (1d rod daBddov); but in 
v4 Maa shall not live by bread alone’ (éx’ &pry) ; 
agnin in 2 ‘being warned of God in a dream’ ; 
but v.23 ‘whieh was spoken by the prophets’ (dé 
trav mpopyrav, the prophets being the channel 
of communication, RVm ‘through the prophets’). 
Lichtfoot (Fresh Levision of NT, pp. 13248) 
emphasizes the importiunee of this distinction, 
pointing out that it affects the doctrines of In- 
spiration and the Verson of Christ.‘ Wherever 
ihe sacred writers have occasion to quote or to 
refer to OT, they invariably apply the prep. 6:4, 
as denoting instrumentality, to the lawgiver, or 
the prophet, or the psalnust, while they reserve 
ind, as signifying the primary motive agency to 
God himself’; thus Mt 1? ‘that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet.’ 
(7d [rod] xvplov ba Tov mpophrov, RV ‘by the Lord 
through the prophet’). Again, ‘the prep. which 
is especially applied to the oflice of the Divine 
Word is da.” Vat here we have to deal with not 
only an archaic meaning of the prep. ‘by,’ but 
also with a capricious use of it in the AV. Thus 
Sl eo AT] init were made by him,’ ‘The world 
was made by him’ (both 6° atroé); v.7 ‘that all 
men through him might beheve’ (& adroé), and v.74 
ferace and truth came dy Jesus Christ’ (dea Inood 
Xpirod), The fact is that about 1611 the word 
‘by’ was losing its special sense of instrumentality, 
and there are a few clear examples of 1t8 employ- 
ment to express the primary source or agent, as 
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Mt 22%! ‘have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God?’ (7d rod Geot) where all the 
previous versions have ‘of God.’ (Sce Or.) 

3. ‘Iwo by two,’ ‘three by three,’ means two 
beside two, three beside three. But in older Eng. 
these phrases were frequently shortened; thus 
1 Co 14*7 ‘let it be by two (xara do) or at most by 
three’; Lk 9% “by fifties in a company’ (RV ‘in 
companies, abont fifty each’); so 1 K 54 ‘by 
courses,’ 2 KC? “by companies.” And this idea of 
nearness 18 present in certain fig. expressions of 
time, as 15 25" Sif T leave of all that pertain to 
him by the morning light’; Ex 22-6 “hy that (= by 
the time that) the sun goeth down’ s even in the 
phrase ‘by the space of, where the meaning is 
during, as Ac 13"! by (RV ‘for’) the space of 
forty years.’ 

4, Re nearness sugcests compaitson, such ex- 
pressions as ‘set by,’ ‘set light by’ are easily under. 
stood. (See SET.) But from this, ‘by’ came to be 
used after verbs of thinking, knowing, ete. in the 
sense of ‘about,’ as Shaks. Adl’s Well, Vv. ili, 237— 


‘By him, and by this woman here, what know you?’ 


Then this passed into the meaning of against, of 
which there is a probable * example in Lb Co 44° 
know nothing by nryself’? (RV ‘against myself’). 
Cf. Foxe, Book of Martyrs: “Thou hast spoken 
evil words by the queen... {No man living upon 
varth can prove any such things by me’ ; Sane: 
ron, Works, ii. 37, ‘Far be it from us to judge 
nien’s hearts, or to condenm men for that we know 
not by them.’ J. HASTINGS. 


BY AND BY.—In earlier versions ‘by and by’ is 
the usnal tr. of et0ds or et0dws, as it then con- 
sistently meant wamediately. Thus Latimer in 
one of his sermons says, ‘the clapper brake, and 
we could not get it mended by and by; we must 
tarry till we can have it done. It shall be mended 
as shortly as may be.” But about 1611 this 
meaning was passing away.t ‘The inveterate pro- 
crastination of men,’ says Trench, Clad cansed it 
to designate a remoter term; even as “ presently” 
does not. any longer mean ‘at this present,” but 
‘in a little while.”’ So AV retains ‘by and by’ 
only in four places, Mt 13°) (et@’s, NV ‘straight- 
way’), Lk 177 (eitéws, RV ‘straightway’), 21% 
(et¥éws, RV ‘immediately’), Mk 6% (é&avrjs, RV 
‘forthwith’). J. HASTINGS, 


BYWAY.-—Only Jy 5° ‘the travellers walked 
through byways’ (moapy, mimx; AVin and RVm 
‘crooked ways,’ which is Coverdale’s tr. Moore 
points out that both words are in Mishnice Heb. 
used tropically of tortuous conduct; but he be- 
lieves that here the first word, nim, is erroneously 
repeated from the eee line to the detriment 
of both the poetical expression and the rhythm ; he 
translates ‘those who travelled the roads went by 
roundabout paths’). In Eng. as in Heb. the word 
signifies, not a side road mercly, but a secret path, 
«u path to take in seeking to escape observation. 
Thus Spenser, #.Q. 1. 1. 28—~ 

‘That path he hept which beaten was most plaine, 
Ne ever would to any bye-way bend.’ 
Hience the transition was easy to tortuous conduct, 
as Coverdale’s tr. of Is 57)7 She turneth him self, 
and foloweth ye bywaye of his owne hert.’ 

RV introduces ‘ bypaths’ in Jer 18!5 (nian, AV, 

“naths’). J. HASTINGS. 


* Probable, for this meaning of ‘ by,‘ though never common, is 
clearly made out; but the Gr. being izaura (Vid. miht) one is 
not certain that Tindale, whom the others follow, did not miss 
the meaning, and translate the word us an instrumental dative. 

t Tindale and the Gen, Bible have ‘by and by? in rany places 
in which AV has ‘iminediately.” Thos Mk 18! ‘the fever for- 
soke hir by and by’ (Wye. ‘anoon,' Rhem, ‘incontinent,’ but 
Coy. and the rest as AV); 80 2/2 45, Lk G4¥, Jn 62), ete. 
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C 


0.—This symbol is used in critical notes on the 
Text of OT and N'T to indicate the readines of the 
Codex Ephraemi Syri rescriptus in the National 
Jabrary at Paris. The MS is assigned to the Sth 
cent. Tischendorf, on sumewhat slender grounds, 
sugeests Meypt as its birthplace. In the 6th cent. 
the NI’ was carefull y revised by the first corrector 
(C*), In the same or in the snececding century 
some changes were introdueed in the OT (C4), 
Tischendorf hazards a conjecture that during this 
pone of its history the MS was in Palestine. 
by the Oth cent., ut any rate, it had found its way 
to Constantinople, and there the N'T came into the 
hands of a second corrector (C3) who revised the 
MS for Hturgical use. 

In the 12th cent. the MS must have been taken 
to pieces, the separate sheets of vellum sponyed 
over to obliterate the original writing, and then a 
certain number of the sheets used azain to receive 
a Greek translation of some works of Ephraim 
the Syrian. Hence its description as a codex 
rescriptus or yalimpsest. After the fall of Con- 
stuntinople in 1453 the MS was taken into Italy, 
and pindly passed into the hands of Catherine a 
Medici. At her death it became the property of the 
French Royal Library. [ts real value was not recog. 
nised at first. It was not till the end of the 16th 
cent. that the older writing attracted attention. 
In 1716 Bentley set Wetstein to work at a syste- 
matic collation, In 1834 the MS was chemically 
trexted to intensify the ancient writing -on the 
whole with good eflect. Still the task of deciphering 
the faded letters calls for extraordinary patience 
and skill; and Tisehendorf deserves unstinted 
praise for the edition that he published (Leipzig 
1843 and 18'5) as the result of ten months’ hard 
work in the Library at Paris. 

The MS contains at present 209 leaves, written 
in single columns: 64 contain fravments of Job, 
Proverbs, Kecles., Wis. of Sol, Sirach, and Canticles; 
145 contain large portions (not quite two-thirds of 
the whole) of NT, including fraginents from every 
book except 2Jn and 2 Th. The Ammonian sec- 
tions are marked in the margin of the Guspels, and 
the list of chapters at the beginning of St. Luke 
and St. John are preserved. There are no indica- 
tions of chapters in the other books of the N'T. 
Hort. has shown that there is reason to believe 
that Rev was transcribed from a separate exemplar, 
consisting of about 120 small leaves (Jnér. p. 268). 

J.O. FP. Murray. 

G.--A symbol used in criticism of Hex. by 
Dillmann to signify the work of the Jahwist (J); 
by Schultz for that of the Elohist (EF) Sce 
WIBXATEUCH. 


CAB.—Sce Whicuts AND MEASURES. 


CABBON (j\23), Jos 15%. --A town of Judah near 
Eglon. The naine has not been recovered. 


CABIN is used once in AV in the obsol. sense of 
a prison cell, Jer 37° * When Jeremiah was entered 
into the dungeon, and into the cabins’ (nbiq [all], 
something veulted, from an to bend; AVm, RV 
‘cells’). The word is rare in this sense, mt in 
frequent use for a hermit’s cell, as Caxton, Chron. 
Eng. ccliv, 329, They put hym in a Cabon and his 
chapelyne for to shryue hym.’ J. ITASTINGS. 


CABUL (3p), Jos 197, 1 K 9'3,_A town of 


Asher on the border of Zebulun. The district was 
ceded by Solomon to Tyre. Prob. the large village 
Kabid i. of Acco. See SIVP, vol. i. sheet v. 
C. KR. CONDER. 
CAESAR (Kaivap).—This name was adopted by 
Octavius, snbsequently known as Augustus, after 
the death of is uncle Julius Cesar, and passed on 
to his successors as the official designation of the 
Roman emperors, until the third century A.D., 
when it came to be used for the junior partners in 
the government, in distinction froin the title 
Augustus, which was reserved for the supreme 
rulers, No name was ready at haud to describe 
the unique oflice of the real autocrat in a nominal 
republic. While the word ‘king’ was hated at 
Rome on account of its associations with the 
legendary history of the city, and despised by the 
victorious generals who were familiar with it as the 
title of defeated Oriental rulers, the fame of Julius 
Cwsar suggested the use of lis name by his heir. 
The following Cesars fall within NT tines ;— 


Augustus Z » KG, B1-A.D. 14, 
Tiberius . : » AD. 14-37, 
Gaius (Calignia) . 4, 37-41. 
Claudius . : » 5, 41-54. 
Nero ; ; » 4, OA-68, 
Galba , ; ~ 4, 88-69. 
Otho , F “yes 
Vitellins . ; egy BOs 
Vespasian Ae fe ay GEO: 
Titus ‘ é © ye TSE, 
Domitian , 81-96, 


. 3 
Four of these are referred to in NT, viz. 
Augustus (Lk 2!), Tiberius (Lk 34), Cluudius (Ae 
11° 18%), Nero (Ph 4”, 2 Ti 47627), Aucustus was 
ruling when Jesus Christ was born, and continued 
to rule until He was about cighteen years of age; 
Tiberius was emperor during the remainder of His 
time of obscurity, His public ministry, Hisdeath and 
resurrection, Although our Lord accepted the title 
of king (Jn 18%), and adinitted that He was the 
Messiah (MI 8°? 8, Jn 4° *)) He never caine into 
conflict with the politieal claims of the ruling 
| Cesar. The Gospel record mentions only one 
| occasion on which He touched on those claims, and 
on that occasion it was beeause they had been 
forced on His notice (Mk 12417), The coin for which 
He then called was a denarius with the image and 
legend of Tiberius upon it (see Monry), and His 
judgment was to the effect that the acceptance of 
this coin by the Jews was a sien at the 
admitted the Roman rule over them, under aiieh 
circumstances they were morally bound to render 
Cresar his dues, not forgetting the ducs of God. In 
the Fourth Gospel the Jews threaten Pilate with 
a charge of disloyalty to Cesar (Tiberius), and 
describe the claims of Jesus to be a king as 
)wnounting to sedition against Caesar; and the 
| priests, who represent the ancient aristocratic 
rulers of Israel, expressly declare that they have 
no king but Cawsar (Jn 19%), Caligula is not 
referred to in the NT. His time coincides with 
the early ministry of St. Paul. Aquila and 
Priscilla are stated to have come from Italy to 
Corinth in consequence of a decree of Claudius 
(the fourth Crsar) banishing all Jews from Rome 
(Ac18*, SeeCLAubius). Since Nero was in power 
when St. Paul was arrested at Jerusalem, it was to 
him that the apostle, as a Roman citizen (Ac 2277 %8), 
appealed from the local tribunal at Cesarea (Ac 
25°"), The right of appeal to Cwsar was allowed 
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to citizens, but not to provincials (Vliny, Hpis. x. 
96 (ad. 97); Schiirer, HJ P 1. ii. p. 59 omuinsen, 
Staatsrecht, 3rd ed. pp. 255-257). Khe Apoce. appears 
to contain frequent obscure allusions to the Cassars, 
and especially to Nero, one passage (Rev 17!) 
seeming to point to the first seven emperors, and 
in such a way as to sugeest that the book must 
have been written under the sixth (Galba). 


LiTrERATURE.—Dion Cassius, Suetonius, Tacitus; Capes, The 
Early Empire; Merivale, J/istory of the Romans under the 
Empire; Duruy, History of Rome (ed. by Mahatfy); H. Schiller, 
Geschichte der romischen Kaiserzett ; Hertzberg, (reachivhte des 
romischen Kaiserreiches. W. KF. ADENEY. 


CASSAR’S HOUSEHOLD. — This phrase occurs 
with a mark of emphasis in the salutations sent 
from St. Paul’s friends at Rome to the Church at 
Philippi, where we read, ‘All the saints salute you, 
especially they that are of Caesar's household (uddtora 
dé of éx ris Kaloapos olxlas, Ph 4**). The domus or 
familia Cesaris included the whole imperial house- 
hold, and extended to the attendants of the emperor 
in the provinces as well as at Rome. Lightfoot 
gives a list of some of these, from which it is 
evident that the phrase contains no indication of 
the rank of the persons to whom it refers. They 
may have been courtiers of high position; the 
execution of Titus Flavius Clemens, a man of 
consnlar rank and cousin to the emperor, and the 
banishment of his wife Flavia Domitilla, the 
emperor’s niece, and her daughter Pontia, by 
Domitian, for the vague crimes, contemtissinue 
enertue (Suet. ¢. 15), atheism (a@edrns), and in- 
clination to Jewish cnstoms (Dion. Cass. lxvii. 14), 
have suggested the probable opinion that these 
people were Christians, Still, most probably in 
the time of St. Panl the Christian embers of the 
imperial household were slaves, or freedmen of 
humble position, The apostle’s association with 
the soldiers who guarded him may have led to the 
introduction of the gospel to the palace attendants, 
althongh the statement that the prisoners were 
put under the Praetorian guard (Ac 28! AV) is 
absent from the best MSS. The imperial house- 
hold must have constituted so large a proportion of 
the population of Rume that there is nothing sur- 

rising in the fact that some of its members came 
into contact with Christian teachers. The interest- 
ing fact is that converts were won from so frightful 
a circle of dissoluteness as the court of Nero 
(Suetonius, Nero, 28, 29). The names of a number 
of the imperial attendants of this period having 
been recovered from sepulchral monuments among 
the columbaria in the neighbourhood of the Appian 
Way, Lightfoot pointed ont the identity of some 
of these names with several that occur in the 
list of salutations in Ro 16, viz. Amplias, Urbanus, 
Stachys, Apclles, Narcissus, Tryphena, Tryphosa, 
Titeales (Patrobins), Philologus, Julia (Julius). 
The probability that the last chapter of Ro is 
really part of an Ep. to the Ephesians deprives 
these coincidences of their supposed value. Most 
of the names are not uncommon. 


LITERATURE. —Lightfoct, Philippians, n. on ‘Cmsar’s House- 
hold’; Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, ch, xxvi.; Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Trav. p. 363; Weizsiicker, A ok Age (Eny. tr.), 
li. 132. W. F. ADENEY. 


CAESAREA (Kaicapela), Ac 10': 4 218 2353. 8. The 
city N. of Jaffa, on the seashore, orig. called Strato’s 
‘Tower, rebuilt by Herod the Great, the capital of 
Judea under the Procurators, and where St. Paul 
was imprisoned. It was famous for its port, which 
Josephus compares with the Pirwus, though the 
latter was very much larger (Ant. xv. ix. 6). The 
present ruins include the walls of the ancient city, 
and within them those of a much smaller town 
of the twelfth cent., with walls rebnilt in the 
thirteenth by St. Louis. ‘The cathedral, of which 
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only foundations remain, appears to stand on the 
site of the temple raised by Herod to Augustus 
(Jos, Ant. Xv. ix. 6; Wars, 1. xxi. 7). On the S., 
outside the medixval town, are ruins apparently of 
a large theatre close to the shore. On the E. is a 
cursus, with a fine goal of sranite, now overthrown, 
Two aqueducts from Carmel brought the waters of 
the Zerka, or Crocodile River, to the city. They are 
Rom. work, with round arches, running over the 
swamps, and a tunnel through tho clifls, with rock- 
cut staircases descending in wells. A few Bosnian 
colonists have houses in tho ruins. Cresaren was a 
bishopric from the fourth to the thirteenth cent. 
A.D., of which the most celebrated bishop was 
Eusebius. In NT times it had a mixed ROSHIGH 
and conflicts between the Jews and their fellow- 
citizens were frequent. Onthe outbreak of the great 
war, the Jewish population was massacred (Jos, 
Wars, I. xviii, 1, VIL. villi. 73 Schiirer, WP u. i. 
86f.). It was also the scene of a Moslem massacre 
when taken by the Crusaders in A.D. 1101.) For full 
account, and plans of the ruins, see SIP, vol. ii. 
sheet x. See also Neubauer, Géog. alm. s.v. 
C. RR. CONDER, 

CAESAREA PHILIPPI (Katcapela 7 ddrrov, 
‘Cesarea of VPhilip’).--It was so named to dis- 
tinguish it from Cawsarca Palestina on the sea- 
coast. It possibly appears in the OT as Bual- 
gad, but its history for us begins with Herod the 
Great. (Kor suggested identification with Dan, 
seo Smith, /fist. Geog. p. 480.) 

No spot in Palestine can compare with this in 
romantic beauty. It stands on a triangular 
terrace 1150 ft. above sea-level, cut off from 
Hermon by Wady Whashabeh, and bounded on the 
S. by Wady Za'ureh, Abundant water produces 
luxuriant vegetation, fertile fields stretch away 
to westward, while groves of stately poplars, grent 
oaks, and lowlier evergreens aaerounee the place 
with perennial charm. The fortress Wal'at eg- 
Subcibeh, or Kal'at Banias, crowns the hill behind 
the village. A position of great antiquity and of 
enormous streneth, its possess'on has always been 
essential to the holding of the western meadow~. 
The old city was surrounded by a ne wall, 
flanked by massive towers, and protected by a 
ditch on the east. North of the village, in the 
face of a stcep rock, is Magharet Ras en-Neba', 
‘Cave of the fountainhead.’ ‘Very sod and full 
of still water’ in the days of Josephus, the erumb- 
ling rock has filled the cavern. The waters rise 
all along the base of the gravel bank in front, and, 
gathering together, rush away in arrowy streaks 
between banks of evergreen, under the arch of an 
old Roman bridge; then, as becomes ‘the de- 
scender’ (}77°3), plunge down a narrow ravine, and, 
taking the stream from Wady Za‘areh, flow on ‘to 
join the brimming river’ from Zedd el-Wddi in the 

lain. West of the spring, on a projecting crag, 
13 a small shrine of /l-Ahudr, that strange objcet 
of Oriental reverence identified with St. George 
and also with the Drepiet Elijah. Away to the 
N.E. rises the mighty bulk of Hermon, culminat- 
ing in the snowy crest full 8000 ft. above the spring. 

Baal-cad—the god of good fortune—gave place 
to the Grecian Pan. The scene of his worship at 
the fountain was called the Paneion (7d Tavetov, Jos. 
Ant. xv. x. 8), whence the whole district took 
the name of Pancas, Ilaveds (Ant. tbid.). Zenodorus 
dying at Antioch, Augustus gave this region te 
Herod (B.c. 20), who built here a temple of white 
marble in honour of his benefactor. Philp, to whom 
it passed as part of the tetrarchy of ‘Trachonitis, 
enlarged and beautified the town, and in comphi- 
ment to the emperor called it Ceesarea, adding ‘of 
Philip,’ to distinguish it from his father’s town, and 
also, no doubt, to secure the memory of his own 
name. Its great and abiding interest, however, is 
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derived from the visit of our Lord, and the amazing 
event witnessed by these silent hills(Mt 1618, Mk 8%). 
Agrippa IJ. called the city Neronias (Ant. xx. ix. 
4); and, as is proved from the city’s coins, this 
name, with Casarea, survived some time. Paneas 
then again asserts itself with Cusarea, and finally 
Ceesarea disappears, und Paneas takes permanent 
possession in the Arabie form of Banids, for the 
Arabs have no p. Vespasian and his army found 
refreshment here before their desccut on the Sea 
of Galilee (BJ it ix. 7) After the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Titus Cesar here ‘exhibited all sorts 
of shows,’ many of the captives being destroyed by 
wild beasts, and others (eee to slay each other 
in gladiatorial displays (BJ vu. ii, 1). Later it 
became the seat of a bishop, under Antioch. Its 
bishops were present at the councils of Nicwa, A.D. 
325; Chaleedon, A.D. 451,ete. In the stormy history 
of the crusades the town and castle played an im- 
portant part. Eusebius (bk. vi. 18) mentions a Chris- 
tinn tradition that the woman healed of an issue 
of blood (Lk 8*) was a native of Baniis, her house 
being shown, with statues representing the event. 
The modern village consists of about fifty houses, 
occupied by Moslems. There are few antiquities. 
Fraements of broken columns and carved stones, 
a Roman aqueduct nearly buried in refuse, part of 
the old aie and castle, and several niches in the 
rock over the spring, are practically all that 
remain of the splendours of old Cusarea Philippi. 
W. Ewing. 
CAGE (25s), Jer 5°.—The houses of the rich, 
stuffed with craftily-obtained wealth and artieles 
of luxury, are compared to a cage full of birds. 
The reference in the previons verse to bird-traps 
would at first suggest that ‘cage’ here continues 
the thoneht of fowling, but the stress laid on the 
fulness of the houses points perhaps to a wicker- 
ease or crate full of pigeons and fowls. This is a 
common market sight in the East: the crate 
being literally uted: and the birds craning their 
necks out at every opening to get breath and 
escape oppression. The meaning of ‘cage’ is sup- 
ported by the cae (xdpraddos) of Sir 11°, which is 
the Arab. Aartal ‘hamper’ of the present day. 
‘Cage’ in Rev 18? (gvAax7}) means ‘hold,’ ze. 
‘prison’ (RVm), or the word may have here an 
accent of mockery, representing the owls and bats 
as mounting guard over the traditions of the past. 
No one would think of putting ‘unclean and hateful’ 
hirds in @ cage or crate, as they were unfit for food 
and too ill-omened for ornament. 
G. M. MACKIE. 
CAIAPHAS (Kacd¢as), more correctly ‘Joseph C.,’ 
(cf. ‘Joseph called Barsabbas,’ Ac 1%), appointed 
high priest of the Jews by the Rom. procurator 
Valerius Gratus (predecessor of Pontius Pilate), and 
removed by Vitellins A.D. 37 (Jos. Ant, XVILL ii. 2, 
iv. 3). » Was son-in-law to Annas (Ananus), 
high priest A.p. 7-14. Some confusion has arisen 
from Lk 3? ‘in the high priesthood of Annas and 
C.,’ and Ac 4° ‘Annas the high priest and C.’ (ef. 
Mk 167), as well as Jn 1822 where ‘the high 
priest’ almost certainly designates Annas. (For 
explanation of this usage of terins see ANNAS, 
SANHEDRIN.) The chief priests were at this period 
mostly Sadducees (Ac 4) 5!7, ef. Jos. Ant. XV. ix. 3), 
and in the final conflict with Jesus they played a 
more prominent part than the Pharisees, as they 
did also in the subsequent persecution of the 
apostles. When the popularity of Jesus had 
received a powerful impulse from the raising of 
Lazarus, C. was the etn? spirit at the council 
which was held to devise measures to stem the popu- 
lar current (Jn 11), His counsel was to put Jesus 
to death before a tumult of the people should bring 
down upon the nation the vengeance of the Romans. 
His action upon this occasion illustrates his char- 


acteristic disregard of justice and religion, and 
shows with what adroitness he could hide self- 
interest under the cloak of patriotism. But there 
was a& deeper meaning in his words than he was 
conscious of; and the evangelist finds in them 
wv high-priestly prophevy of the atonement (vv.5! 5 ; 
cf. Ex 28", Nu 27")—with which may be compared 
similar unconscious testimonies in Mt 272-8? and 
Mk 15%, The policy which C. advocated at this 
mecting, he was largely instrumental in carrying 
ont. It was in ‘the court of the high priest who 
was called C.’ that ‘the chief priests and elders’ 
resolved to take Jesus ‘by subtilty’—-with the 
help of Judas (Mt 26% 414-18). and it was C. that 
took the leading purt in the trial of Jesus at the 
nocturnal meeting held immediately after the 
private examination before Annas (Jn 18%, Mt 
26°7-), The procedure under C.’s presidency was 
a travesty of justice, and while they ‘sought false 
witness against him,’ Jesus kept silence; even 
when challenged by C. to speak,—till the latter, 
despairing of establishing any relevant charge by 
means Of witnesses, solemnly adjured Jesus to say 
whether He was ‘ the Christ, the Son of God.’ At 
once the unfaltering answer came (although the 
speaker knew that Ile would have to seal His 
testimony with His blood), whereupon C., with an 
affectation of pions horror, rent his garments, 
saying, ‘He hath spoken blasphemy ... What 
think ye?’ —to which ‘they answered, He is 
worthy of death,’—a sentence that was ratified 
next morning at a formal meeting of the Sanhe- 
drin (Mt 27! 2; Jn 18%). After this C. is only 
once mentioned by name in the NT (Ac 4*), assoel- 
ated with ‘as many as were of the kindred of the 
high priest’ in the trial of Peter and John; but in 
all probability he is ‘the high priest’ of Ac 51% 41 37 
7 9!, who continues to persecute the Church. 
J. A. M‘CLYMONT, 

CAIN (2), Firstborn of the first pair (Gn 4'), 
As murderer C. marks a further stage in the duwn- 
ward course of the fallen race, while he also 
foreshadows its material progress. ‘The name, 
which J derives from the mother’s joyful ex- 
clumation at the ‘acquisition’ of a man-ehild (aj 
procure), may also have suggested the secondary 
notion of the man of blood (pz @ spear). A. tiller 
of the soil (4°), C. offered a sacrifice of the produce 
of the earth (4%), which, however, was not viewed 
by God with acceptance (45). The ground of the 
divine displeasure has commonly been sought in 
the tardiness of the offering, or in its comparative 
worthlessness,—in the latter case, either because 
he withheld his best, or because of the insufficiency 
of a sacrifice without blood ; but, while the spirit 
of C. inay well be supposed to have expressed itself 
in delay and ni eeardinces: the text does not carry 
us beyond the prophetic idea that the offering, 
owing to the character and inward disposition of 
C., could not please God (ef. He 114). As to the 
manner in which God intimated His rejection of 
the sacrifice, the narrative is also silent, though 
the analogy of the primitive history sugyests 
various forms of the revelation — expecially the 
audible voice of God, or the refusal of the consum- 
ing fire. Wrothful and dejected at the slighting 
of his gifts, C. is rebuked by God (4&7), who 
teaches him that joy (forgiveness?) is the reward 
of well-doing, but the penalty of wrong-doing the 
temptation to further sin.* The guilt of the fratri- 
cide is aggravated by premeditation in LXX and 


*So substantially the received text and rendering. Man 
modern sacholara translate ; ‘Is it not so that, whether thou 
bring fair gifts, or bring them not, sin lies at the door?’~—but 
do violence to the key-word (nxiy) without any clear gain to 
the sense. LXX reads: obx icy épbdis wxporsvixans, épbas 32 pm 
dueAnt, Yuaprss ; novxacov—a Variation got by slightly changing a 
word in the Heb. (‘at the door’), but this reading scems to miss 
the point by discovering the fault in ceremonial irregularity. 
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other versions, where C, is represented as inviting 
Abel to go with him into the field (4%). As the 
motive of the murder, jeeroury. is sufficient, without 
following Jewish scholastics 1n supposing disputes 
about religion or ene More hardened than 
Adam, C. would conceal his guilt, but is convicted 
by the voice of the shed blood which cries from the 
ground (4°); and, agreeably to his deeper guilt, 
the curse which is upon the earth, by which it had 
been made an instrument of punishment, is further 
heightened (4/2), Adam is driven from Eden, Cain 
from tillawe-land. Afraid for his lHfe, which he 
fecls to be forfeited, C. 1s vouchsafed the pro- 
tection of the threat of a sevenfold vengeance and 
of a special sign (415), By the sign has been 
understood a miracle wrought in confirmation of 
the promise of protection, or a reiterated miracle 
which in time of need might deter or terrify an 
assailant, ¢.g. a lightning flash, or intermittent 
signs of leprosy; but the idea rather appears to 
be that a permanent physical brand was imprinted, 
which would identify him to his kind, to whom 
by report his crime, and the will of God concern- 
ing him, were sufficiently known. It is further 
related that C. went forth into the land of Nod or 
Wanderland (4!8), where, consistently enough with 
OT social ideals, if not with C.’s doom of vagabond- 
ism, the first city is built by the first murderer (4”). 

The N'T allusions to C. ieutiss He 114; 1 Jn 3", 
Jude!) are very general, referring simply to the 
spirit of his life as the antithesis to Christian 
fuith and brotherly love. The vindication of C. 
was undertaken by the Cainites (cf. Epiphanius 
adv, Herreses, i. 3, 38), who represented him as 
possessed of a dignity, power, and enlightenment 
superior to Abel—a phenomenon which is not 
without its parallels in modern pleas for the 
emancipation of the modern man from the self-sacri- 
ficing ethics of Christianity. The many problems 
raised by the narrative were a fertile theme for 
the Jewish rabbis. The tradition that C. was 
slain by an arrow from the bow of Lamech, who 
tnistook him for a wild beast, and thereafter killed 
his youthful son who had misled him, is a fanciful 
structure reared by the same hands on the founda- 
tion of Lamcch’s wild song. 

The history of C. and Abel belongs in substance 
to the Jahwistic section of the Pentateuch (J, Dill- 
mann’s C), which may be concisely described as a 
body of tradition edited in the light of prophetic 
revelation. That the story was not found by the 
writer in its present setting, but was transferred 
by him from a later situation to the primeval 
period, is argued on various grounds—that its dis- 
tinetion of farmer and shepherd, and also of fruit- 
offerings and animal sacrifices, cannot have been 
primitive, much less the building of a city, and 
especially that it assumes the existence on the 
earth of a widely-distributed population. On the 
other hand, it must be said that none of the 
problems are absolutely insoluble, with the pre- 
suppositions of the history as it lics before us. 
Possibly, Assyriology may throw more light on 
the question discovering fresh points of con- 
tact between the OT and the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. According to Budde, it is constructed on the 
basis of hints in the genealogies and patriarchal 
narratives. What remains unaffected by criticism 
is the prophetic inspiration manifested in the repre- 
sentation of God’s holiness and long-suffering, in 
the analysis of the guilty heart, and in the know- 
ledge of the rapid diffusion of the principle of sin, 
and its tendency to steadily increasing heinousness 
&8 manifested in outward act. 


LIreRATURE.—See esp. Dillmann, Genesis; Delitzsch, New 
Com. on Genesia; Budde, Biblische Urgeschichte; Ryle, Karly 
Narratives of Genesis, For Jewish speculation, Eisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judenthum, . P. PATERSON. 


CAINAN (Kawdy, WH Kawdu).—1. The son of 
Enos and father of Mahalaleel (Lk 3878). See 
KENAN. 2. The son of Arphaxad (Lk 3%, which 
follows LXX of Gn 10% 11%), The name is 
wanting in the Heb. text of the last two passages. 
Soe GENEALOGY, 


CAKE.—See BREAD. 


CALAH (n)3).—The name of a city mentioned in 
Gn 10" as having been founded by Nimrod, or by 
Asshur; for the rendering of the KVm ‘Out of 
that land went forth Asshur,’ is by many scholars 
preferred to that of the RV text, ‘ Out of that land 
he (2.e. Nimrod) went forth into Assyria.’ C. is 
here spoken of, together with Nineveh, Rehoboth- 
Ir, and Resen, as having been built, according to 
Heb. tradition, in the earliest aves of Assyr. history. 

This city of C. was one of the four cities which 
together formed the huge city of Nineveh. Its 
ruins were discovered in Layard beneath the 
mounds which had gone by the name of Nimrfd, 
lying some 20 miles S. of Nineveh-Kouyunjik, and 
occupying the 8. portion of the V-shaped picce of 
country at the junction of the Tigris and the 
Greater Zab, 

The impression produced by the passage in 
Genesis is that Nineveli and the adjacent towns 
were founded at an age long previous to the time 
of Abraham. But we gather from the cuneiform 
inscriptions that the real founder of Ninevch was 
Shalmaneser I. (f.c. 1800), and that he was the 
builder of C. (Kalhu), the southern suburb of the 
ie Assyr. eapital. C., after the death of its 
ounder, seems to have been allowed to fall into 
neglect until the days of Assur-nagir-pal (¢. B.C. 
880), who practically rebuilt it. Jie surrounded it 
with a massive wall, on the N. side of which alone 
are the traces of 58 towers. He erected in it 
beautiful temples and palaces; by a canal he Ied 
the water of ae Greater Zab into the midst of the 
city, and adorned its banks with lovely fruit- 
gardens and vineyards. But the principal building 
of all seems to have been his own palace (called 
the N.W. palace), the walls of which were covered 
with superb bas-reliefs, representing the king en- 
gaged in his duties as priest and warrior. ‘lhe 
remains of these Mend works of art were care- 
fully excavated under the superintendence of 
Layard, George Smith, and Rassam; ani they 
present to the visitor of the British Museum the 
most striking extant memorial of the art and 
magnificence of the ancient Assyr. empire, To 
the KE. of the N.W. palace, Shalmaneser U., son 
and successor of Assur-nazir-pal, built another 

alace, known as the central, in which was 
ound the famous ‘black obelisk,’ containing the 
memorials of Shalmaneser, and the inscription 
beyinning with the words that have been de- 
ciphered as ‘tribute of Jehu son of Omri.’ This 
was also the palace and residence of the Tiglath- 
pileser of whom we read in Scripture. But it was 
pulled down by Hsar-haddon (b.C. 681), who used 
the materials to erect his own, the S.W., palace; 
and a fourth smaller epost on the ok was 
begun by Assur-itil-iluni, the last but one of the 
Assyr. kings. 

All these buildings were raised upon the huge 
alace-hill, a gigantic terrace made of bricks and 
aced with stone, 40 feet above the river bed, at the 

S.W. angle of the city wall. The old river bed 
must have flowed close by the W. side of this vast 
structure, access to which, on the city side, was 
obtained by steps. The size of the terrace may be 
appreciated from the fact of the mound measuring 
600 yards (N. and 8.) by 400 (E. and W), while the 
mound at its N.W. corner forms a hill 140 feet high. 
After the fall of Nineveh, we hear nothing more 
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of C. in history. The work of exploring its 
wonderful mounds, and of excavating its treasures, 
will always be associated with the name of the 
famous diseoverer of the site, Sir LU. Layard. 

Literatore.—Schrader, COT? ; Riehm, J/IWB; Smith, DB; 
Sayce, ICM, and Patr. Pal. ; and the urt. Ass\KIA. 

H. Ki. Ryn. 

CALAMOLALUS (A Kadapwddros, 13 Kadapwxddos), 
1 Es 5°.—A corrupt place-name, probably due to a 
conglomeration of the two names Lod and Hadid 
in lyzr 29 (A Avddwy, Add, ‘AdlS; cf. Neh 7°). 


CALAMUS.—See REEp. 
CALCOL (bbb). —A Judahite, 1. descendant of 


Zerah (1 Ch 2°), otherwise described in LK 44! (where 
AV has Chalcol) as a son of Mahol, famous for 
wisdom, but surpassed by Solomon. 


CALDRON.—Sce Foon. 


CALEB (253, XaAéQ) is one of the numerous words 
in OT which are used both as the name of an 
individual and the eponym of a family or elan. 
Acc, to the narrative of Nu 13. 14, C. was (alike 
in JE and P) one of the men sent by Moses to 
‘spy out’ the land; in JE he is the only one of 
the spies who dissents from the opinion that the 
Canaunites were too strong to be conquered; 
and to him alone is exemption granted from the 
sentence of exclusion from the Promised Lund 
(Nu 14%), In P, Joshua is also nanied as one of the 
spies ; both are equally faithful, and both have 
raise and promises bestowed upon them (Nn 14%), 
Ji’s narrative, which is the Hider is followed in 
Dt 1°28 8 and Jos 14 4 (where the words ‘and 
concerning thee’ [v.°] seem to be an editorial 
addition), In the last-named passage, C. at the 
ave of 85 claims from Joshua the fulfilment of 
the promise of Nu 14%, and, in answer to his 
application, has Hebron and the neighbouring hill- 
country assigned to him, ‘beeause that he wholly 
followed the Lord the God of Israel.’ 

The chief interest of the name C. centres, how- 
ever, in its use as the eponym of the great fainily 
of the Kalibbites (Calebites). The latter name is 
most probably to be explained as an instance of 
totemism. The Kalibbites were a dog-tribe (a$3= 
dog), While the Kk. became eventually one of the 
most important constituents of the tribe of Judah, 
C. is truly represented in 18253 (Nabal of the 
house of C.) 30 (the Negeb of C.) as distinet 
from Judah. On the other hand, the Chronicler 
traces C.’s descent to the patriarch Judah (1 Ch 2* 
5.0. 18% 42%) and makes Jerulimeel his elder brother. 
The difference between the original and the 
ultimate relation of C. to Judah explains these 
divergent accounts of C.’s descent, which are found 
in diflerent documents belonging to diflerent periods 
and dominated by different motives. While, as we 
have seen, the Chronicler makes him a descendant 
of Judah, he is called by JE, the Kenizzite (Nu 3212, 
Jos 14° '4)) or son ap Kenaz, like Othniel his 
younger brother (Jos 15", Jg 13 3°), This Kenaz 
appears in Gn 36% @ among the tribes of Edom, 
and in v." is expressly designated the grandson of 
Ksau. Vor probable explanation of Caleb-ephratah 
1 Ch 2%, see GENEALOGY. 

Taking all the data together, the course of 
events was probably something like this. The 
Kalibbites, separating from the main stock of the 
Kenizzites, who had their settlements on Mt. Seir, 
penetrated into the hill-country of S. Canaan as far 
as Hebron, Their relations with Judah were more 
or less friendly at the time of the conquest, and 
ultimately they coalesced with that tribe, and came 
to be reckoned as one of its chief clans. ‘The 
statements that C. alone spoke hopefully of the 
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epee of conquering Canaan (Nu 13”), and that 
1e afterwards received Hebron as the reward of his 
faith (Jos 144), may contain a reminiseence of 
the circumstance that the Kalibbites penetrated 
into Canaan directly from the 8., and before the 
advent of the tribe of Jndah. The name of C. 
may still survive in the Wady cl-Kulab, 10 miles 
S. of Hebron. 


LITERATURE.—Driver, LOT 68, 77, 108, De. 25 f.; Moore, Jud. 


30f.: W. R. Smith, O7'/C2 279n., 402, Ainship and Mar. in 


Arab, 200, 219; Budde, Aicht. wu. Sam. 41%: Wellhausen, de Gent. 
et Fam, Jud., and Comp. d. Hee 33ite3; Kuenen, Rel. Jar. 
i. 1351f., 176f7.; Graf, der Stamm Simeon, 16-183 Benzinger, 
Heb, Arch, 293 ff. J. A. SELBIE. 


CALENDAR.—Seo TIME. 
CALF, GOLDEN CALF.—i. The use of the word 


‘calf’ in EV to designate the images of Aaron 
and Jeroboam is somewhat misleading. The Heb. 
writers invariably (for Hos 10° sce below) employ 
for this purpose the word 53y ‘égel, which, however, 
like the corresponding fem. aby ‘eglah, has a 
wider application than our calf. Thus we read of 
an ‘eglah of three years old ((in 15°), and of another 
giving milk (fs 7", ef. Hos 10", Jer 50" RV) A 
comparison of Jer 31'8 with Jpg 148, where the 
reference is to a youny bull and a young cow 
respectively, of an age to be broken to the plough, 
shows conclusively, apart from considerations 
drawn from the study of comparative religion, 
that “gel is the appropriate term for a young bull 
just arrived at maturity. It is a mistake, there- 
fore, to suppose that the use of the word to denote 
the images in question is due either to contempt 
on the part of the sacred writers, or to the diminn- 
tive size of the images themselves (so most recently 
Bacon, Triple Trad. of the Hrodus, 1. 184, who 
would translate ‘ZittZe bull’). he feeling of con- 
tempt which Hosea undoubtedly entertained to- 
wards the bull-worship of his countrymen has 
usually been detected in the unique fem. nidzy 
pen? Hos lO MT. Bnt the MT is ere certainly 
at fault; for not only do the LXX and Pesh. ver- 
sions preserve the sing., but the repeated occur- 
rence of the sing. masr, suffix in the rest of the 
verse unmistakably points to the usual day as the 
original reading. In the LXX the rendering is 
uniformly pédoxos, except in the books of Kings 
where the fem. éduakts, a heifer, is adopted. The 
reason for this procedure may perhaps be found in 
the desire of the translator or translators of this 
part of the OT to avoid the use of pécxos, as sug- 
cesting to Egyptian readers the sacred bulls of 
Memphis and Heliopolis. Herodotus and other 
Greek writers, as is well known, designate the 
latter as pdécxor, and in the LNX itself the 
word is applied to Apis (‘o "Amis... 6 udoxos cou 
Jer 26% (MT 46!}), The occurrence of the fem. 
in To 1° (rg Baad rp dapddre, Cod. B—but Cod. x rg 
pdcx@ xTA) Is to be explained by the favourite 
substitution of nsia for 5y3 by Jewish doctors (see 
esp. Dillin. in Sitzungsber. d. Berl, Akad., June 
ISS], on ‘ Baal with a fem. article ’—-cf. Ro 116 and 
LXX passim). 

li, AARON'S GOLDEN BULL.—One of the most 
important incidents which Heb. tradition has 
preserved of the wanderings is that which now 
occupies the 32nd chap. of Exodus, <A very 
cursory examination is suflicient to show that 
the narrative in its present form cannot be the 
product of a single pen. Thus (a) the author of 
vv." cannot be the author of vv.9-%4; (4) v.35 
cannot have been written by the same hand as 
v.45 (c) if the chapter is a unity, the evident sur- 
prise of Moses in vv.'* 8 ig inexplicable after the 
explanation in vv.7-*&, Without going further into 
the details of the ee in esvhich in this part of 
Exodus is exceedingly diffiicult--we may simply 
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remark that the main strand of the narrative is 
almost certainly from the pen of the Ephraimite 
historian, E. Additions thereto have been drawn 
from the other prophetic source, J, nut without 
somo modifications from the pen of the redactor of 
the two narratives. ‘The main point to note is 
that the historicity of the incident is attested by 
our oldest sources, and confirmed by the author of 
Deuteronomy who based his own narrative (Dt 97- 
1071) on these sources, frequently, indecd, using their 
ipsissuma verba (see parallel columns in Driver's 
Deut, pp. 113, 114). This conclusion does not 
exclude the possibility that the narrative in re- 
eciving its final literary form may have absorbed 
some reflection of the religious sympathies of the 
writers (see below). 

The following is a résumé of the leading features 
of the narrative as now sresented : — Becoming 
impatient under the continned absence of their 
leader, the people brevet on Aaron to make a god 
(ax) which shonld go before them. With the 
inaterial furnished by the golden carrings of the 
women and children ‘a molten calf’ is fashioned 
(the details of the process are obscure), before 
which an altar is built, and to which, as a symbol 
of J"—see esp. v.5 ‘to-morrow is a feast to J”’— 
divine honours are paid. The rest of the chapter 
tells of J’s anger, of Moses’ eneryetic intervention, 
of Auron’s traly Oriental apology, and, finally, of 
the destruction of the calf (here again the process 
is dificult to explain), and of 3000 of its wor- 
shippers. The uncertainty which prevails with 
regard to the reading and rendering of v.4 (see the 
Comm. i doc.) renders it impossible to speak 
positively as to the constrnetion of the imayre. 
A comparison of v.4 with v.%, and of both with 
other passages where similar images and their 
manufacture are described, such as Dt 7%, Ts 3074 
401 441° ote., seems te point to a wooden core 
overlaid with gold (ef. what is said below of the bulls 
of Jeroboam). Tf this supposition is correct, the 
image was no doubt life-size or over, us is sug- 
vested both by the amount of gold provided and by 
the fuct that Aaron built an altar before it (v.°). 
Much ingenuity has beea expended in the endeavour 
to explain the methods of destruction cnumerated 
inv.”, ‘The most probable explanation seems to 
be that after the core lad been charred and 
burned, the casing of gold (Dt 7%, [3s 3072) was 
reduced to minute fragments (‘dust’ Dt 974) by a 
process of ernshing similar to that employed at the 
present day by the poorer classes in the East in 
the preparation of cement from broken pottery * 
(ef. Dn 234 35), Ags a@ supreme inark of contempt, 
the ‘dust’ thus autainel was cant § upon the brook 
that descended out of the mount’ (ace. to an 
interesting detail supplied by Dt 9°), and the 
children of Israel ade to drink of it (ef. the 
analogous procedure, Nu 5% *), 

Deferring to a later stage the question as to the 
origin, Egyptian or other, of this so-called ‘ calf- 
worship,’ we must, before passing from the incident 
of Ex 32, refer to the problem, raised by recent 
criticism, of the original connexion and. historical 
purport of the narrative. The key to the simplest 
solution of the problem is that furnished by the 
account in Dt 10°" of the separation of the tribe 
of Levi for the exclusive exercise of the priestly 
office. The introductory pare ‘at that tine,’ 
v.8, refers, we can hardly doubt, to the incidents 
recorded in ch. 9. Now, if we keep in mind the 
fuct that the great prophetic history-book, as it 
lay before the author of Dt, contained much 
which the final redactor excised to make way for 
the divergent and ampler details of P, the sugges- 


* The pottery is reduced to fine dust by rolling a large stone 
backwards and forwards over the fragmenta, ag may be scen any 
summer in the Birket es-Sultan at Jerusalem. 


tion seems most reasonable, that He 32 in its 
original connexion formed the introduction to JE’s 
account of the consecration of the tribe of Levi to 
the priesthood, The priestly prerogative, in short, 
was represented in JK as the reward bestowed 
by J” on the sons of Levi for their fidelity to his 
cause at an all-important crisis in the history of the 
wanderings. ‘The use of the standing expression 
for the Bilerely cousccration ("3 4 Xoo) in Ex 329 
leaves no doubt as to the nature of the * blessing’ 
(v.) that was about to be bestowed upon the tribe 
(cf. also Dt 33°: * where we have probably another 
refercnco to the incidents of Ex 32). 

While regarding the explanation just given of 
the main purport of the narrative in its original 
connexion as the most probable, we would not seek 
to deny that other motives may also have intlu- 
enced the early narrators. No enbaihite writer 
of the 8th cent. B.C., imbued with the spirit of the 
prophetic teaching, could have committed to writ- 
ing the incident of the golden calf withont penning, 
at the sume time, an implicit condemnation of the 
recognised worship of Northern Israel. That the 
narratives of Ex 32 and 1 K 1276" are not inde- 
sendent of each other is plain from the almost 
identical words with which the images are intro- 
duced (Ex 328, 1 KC 12%8%, ef. Neh 934), Indeed it is 
more than probable that the author of x 32° de- 
liberately chose the unusual plural construction 
(Oya... aby) in order to make his covered 
polemic more pointed.* 

iii, THE BULLS OF JEROBOAM I.—The cardinal 
passage, 1 K 1226-8 (ef, 2 Ch 1) 15), is by every 
token to be assigned to the Deuteronomie compiler 
of the book of Kings, who flourished e. B.C. 600 
(seo Driver, O07" 183; Kittel, op. cit., Ming. tr. i. 
211-212), Whether the compiler is here building 
on an older written foundation or not, the passage 
undoubtedly bears the stamp of genuine history. 
The situation is perfectly natural and intelligible. 
Jeroboam found that, despite the success of his 
revolution politically, the temple of Solomon, with 
its numerous priesthood and vo doubt imposing 
ritual, still exercised an irresistible attraction for 
the worshippers from the Northern Kingdom. 
Justifiably dreading a reaction in favour of the 
Davidic dynasty if such religious pilgrimages were 
to continue, Jeroboam felt himself compelled to take 
measures to provide a counter-attraction—a sane- 
tuary or sanctuaries that might retain the more 
devout of his subjects within his kingdom While 
thus maintaining (against Stade, Geschichte, 1. 352) 
the essential accuracy of the compiler’s estimate 
of Jeroboam’s principal motive, we would by no 
means exclude, a8 an important factor in the case, 
the desire—on whicli Stade lays exclusive stress— 
to pose as the protector of the ancient sanctuaries 
and the patron of their priests, to whom Jeroboam 
may have looked for eae support. Indeed it 
is not improbable that many of the Northern 
priesthood had already begun to realise that the 
temple of Solomon must inevitably make for the 
centralisation of the cultus, and, like the priest- 
hood of Babylonia in the case of Cyrus, they may 
have been among the first to welcome the new 
sovereipn. 

We can also understand the motives that led to 
the selection of Bethel and Dan as the chief seats 
of the rival worship. The former recommended 
itself as having been, from time immemorial (Gnu 


*This suggestion holds good whethcr we translate onty 
in the above passages by ‘God’ or by ‘yods.’ On the construc- 
tion of “’N with a plur. vb., see Driver, Deut. p. 65; Strack’s 
excursus in his Genesta, pp. 67-68; Baudissin, Stud. 2. sernit. 
Religionsgeschichte, note pp. 55-57. If we must render ‘gods, 
then clearly the use of the phrase in 1 K_is the older, for (as 
Kittel has pointed out, Hist. of the Heb., Eng. tr. ii. 212) it Is 
only in the case of Jeroboam, and not in the case of Aaron, that 
the plural ‘gods’ has any weaning. 
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2819 358 Hos 124.5), one of the chief sanctuaries of 
the land, and it was besides conveniently situated 
for intercepting the pilgrims on their way to 
Jerusalem. (uring the whole period of the exist- 
ence of the Northern Kingdom, the sanctuary of 
Bethel continued to be its religious centre (see esp. 
Am 74), and evensurvived its downfall for a century, 
until finally destroyed during the reformation of 
Josiah (2 kK 235-1%), The city of Dan had also 
from the generation succeeding the conquest been 
a noted sanctuary, and its situation commended 
it as the religious centre of the tribes to the east 
and west of the sea of Galilee. ‘The new sanctu- 
ary, however, did not survive ‘the captivity 
of the land’ (Jg 18%), at the hand of Tiglath- 
pileser, B.C. 731 (2 K 15), although Josephus speaks 
of ‘the temple of the golden cow’ (rijs  xpvaojs 
Bods), as if its ruins, at least, were still standing 
in his day (Wurs, Iv. i. 1). 

With regard to the size and construction of 
Jcroboam’s bulls we have no precise information. 
As in the case of the image aalionel by Aaron, 
we may best think of them as consisting of a 
wooden core overlaid with gold. This view would 
be considerably strengthened could we be sure that 
the obscure word o23y (Hos 8°) has the meaning 
here which it bears in the Talmud, viz., splinters or 
shavings of wood (sce Wellhausen, Dee Aleinen 
Propheten, in loe.).* They were probably of con- 
siderable size, and represented a young but full- 
grown bull. There is no authority for supposing 
that they were winged, like the bulls of Assyria, 
or were copies of any ‘cherubic emblem,’ whether 
in Sulomon’s temple (so Farrar, ELapositor, viii. 
[1893]: ‘Was there a Golden Calf in Dan ?’) or 
elsewhere. We are further expressly informed 
that Jeroboam ‘set the one in Bethel, and the 
other put he in Dan’ (1 K 12%). The view recently 
put forward by Klostermann in his Kom. tn loc. 
(1887), and repeated in his Gesch. d. Volkes Isr. 
(1896), and supported by Farrar (ué sup.), that 
both images were set up at Bethel, requires un- 
warrantable liberties with the text, and is contrary 
to all the available evidence (cf. Am 8%, To 15 ro 
pbcxw ... év Ady (x)), On the other hand, it is 
thought by many recent scholars that the bull 
symbolism was not confined to the two great 
sanctuarics already mentioned. Stade, indeed, 

ocs so far as to say that there is evidence in 

Tosea for the presence of bull-images at all the 
more important sanctuaries (ZA TIV, 1883, p. 10). 
The strongest claim is perhaps for the capital, 
Samaria (Am 8 ‘they that swear by the sin of S.’), 
although it is doubtful whether the city or the 
country is here intended. If the latter, the refer- 
ence would be to the image at the chief sanctuary 
at Bethel. The same form of worship was also, in 
the opinion of many, practised at Beersheba and 
Gilyal + (Am 44 55 84. Hos 445 9 211 [Vi eb.?*]).t 

The ritual of these northern sanctuaries does not 
seem to have differed much from that of the great 
sanctuary of the South (see an exhaustive presenta- 
tion of the evidence of Amos and Hosea on this 
ioimt by Oettli in Greifswalder Studien, ©Der 

<ultus bei Amos u. Hosea,’ 1895). The priests, 
however---derisively named app (‘ black-coats’ ¥) 
by Hosea (105)—were recruited from all the tribes, 
not, as in the South, from the tribe of Levi 
exclusively, which thing was an offence to the 
historian, writing from the standpoint of the 
Deuteronomic law (1 K 123, 2 K 23°, and ef. 2 Ch 
114 13%), Mention is made of various kinds of 

*The Targ. Jonathan renders 0°25 hy em> 10) ‘shavings 


of (wooden) boards.’ Of. Shablath (ed. Strack) 4) own no) 
carpenters’ shavings. 

¢ For reff. to the opinion of certain Fathers that there was a 
calf at Gilgal, see G. A. Smith, Whe Twelve Prophete, i. 37. 

t Jeroine, however, is too explicit with his bobus tmmolantes, 
in the last passage cited. 


sacrifice, although not of human sacrifice (as some 
would interpret Hos 13? o7x ‘721, see the Com- 
mentaries). This passage further refers to the 
practice of kissing the bulls as an act of worship, 
either by throwing kisses to them (as in Job 31°) 
or by actually kissing the images, us the Moslems 
do the ‘ black stone’ at Mecca (cf. 1 K 1919). 

iv. ‘THE ORIGIN OF THK BuLL SYMBOLS.—We 
have deferred to this stage the inquiry as to the 
origin of this form of religions 8 Aen: It is 
needless to vceupy space with proof of the absurdit 
of the opinion so long current in the Church, both 
Jewish and Christian, that we have here « species 
of avowed idolatry. Whatever abuses may have 
crept in at a later period, however gross may have 
become the conceptions of the people rezarding the 
golden bulls, it is now universally acknowledged 
that they were originally a sincere attempt to 
syinbolise the true covenant God of Israel. Whence, 
then, did the Hebrews derive this symbol? How 
came they to represent the Deity under the form 
of a young bull? The answer, almost uniformly 
given from the days of Philo and the early fathers 
to our own, has been: The Hebrews borrowed this 
symbolism from the Egyptians. Now, it is indeed 
a striking coincidence that both Aaron and Jero- 
boam had intimate relations with Egypt just 
before they fashioned their respective images. But 
it is a mistake to speak of Jerobonm as a protéyé 
of Shishak or Sheshonk of Egypt, for this monarch 
claims to have captured cities from Central as well 
as from Southern Palestine in the course of the 
raid referred to in 1 K 14%", Some of the diflicul- 
ties in the way of accepting the Egyp. origin of the 
so-called calf or bull worship are these: (a) The 
Sans worshipped only the diving bulls Apis 
und Mnevis, as incarnations of Osiris and of the 
Sun-yod respectively ; (b) it would have been the 
height of absurdity to speak, as Aaron did, of the 
eas Bs calf as representing the God that brought 
the Hebrews up out of Egypt, had the image been 
a reflection of any Eyyp. deity ; (¢) the historical 
situation of 1 K 12° requires that the new 
symbolism by which Jeroboain hoped to consolidate 
his kingdom should not be an importation from 
without, but something genuinely national. For 
these and other reasons the majority of the more 
recent writers on this subject prefer to seek the 
origin of the bull-symbolisin in ile native religious 
tendencies of the Hebrews themselves—tendencies 
which they shared with the other Semitie peoples 
about them. Among an agricultural people there 
could be no more natural symbol of strength and 
vital energy than the young bull. The leaning to 
this particular symbolism was, so to say, in the 
blood, from the far-off days when the ancestors of 
the Hebrews were still beyond the flood (Jos 247), 
This view of the native origin of the so-called bull- 
worship has been adopted not only by such men as 
Vatke (Libl. Theol. p. 398), Kucnen (Relig. of 
Israel, i. passim), and ibis (Theol. d. Propheten, p. 
47), but by more conservative scholars, such as 
Dillmann (Zcvdus, 1880, p. 387; liandb. d. AT 
Theol, 1895, pp. 98-9), and Baudissin, in Germany, 
and hesitatingly, in our own country, by Robertson 
(Larly Relig. pp. 215-220, where a full discussion 
of the problem will be found). 

v. ATTITUDE OF THE PROPHETS AMOS AND 
HOSEA TO THE BULL-SYMBOLS.--We cannot bring 
this article to a close without a brief reference to 
this topic. However excellent Jeroboam’s in- 
tentions may have been in the institution of the 
new form of the national cultus, and however 
little the contemporary representatives of Jahwism 
may have found amiss therein, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that he, unwittingly it may be, 
sanctioned a declension from the pure teaching of 
the great prophet and founder of Israel’s religion, 
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with its imageless worship of J’. The silence of 
the earlier prophets is a fact, explain it as we may. 
It has even been questioned if Amos condemns the 
bulls of the northern sanctuaries (but see above for 
Am 4! 5°). Lfosea, on the other hand, is unable to 
express the intensity of lis scorn for them. He 
saw What his prodecceso ts in the prophetic oflice 
had not seen, how dangerous an approach to the 
worship of the heathen deities of Canaan the 
institutions of Jeroboain had provided. This wor- 
ship of J” by images had helped on a vradual assimni- 
lation of the religion of J” to that of Baal, which 
now threatened to prove fatal to the former. Bull- 
syinbolism was rapidly becoming mere bull-worship. 
So that while, in justice to Jeroboam, we may 
fairly modify the sweeping condemnation passed 
upon him by the Jater biblical writers, imbued 
with the loflier spiritual teaching of Deut., we 
must also charge him with having hindered, not 
helped forward, the divine purpose in the election 
of Israel. ‘{n reality, man cannot with impunity 
bring down the invisible God to the sphere of the 
visible ; he thereby empties the idea of God of its 
ethical content ; it loses for him its sanctifyiny, 
elevating, disciplining, and purifying power ; God, 
for him, sinks to the level of a heathen idol, which 
makes no higher demands on men. ‘This is amply 
proved by the history of the Northern kingdom ; 
Its image-worship became for it a bridge by which 
to pass over into penuine heathenism; the 
heathenish, secnlar atmosphere (Sinn) and heathen 
immorality overpowered it, and brought about the 
sremature dissolution of the State’ (Dillmann, 

andbuch, p. 107). 
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CALITAS (A KaNlras, B Kanelracs).-- One of the 
Levites who undertook to repudiate his ‘strange 
wife,’ | Es 9%. [le bore a second name, Colius 
(A KowaAcos, B Kévos), ‘The reading of B is Kdvos, 
obros Kade:rals, xe ILadatos, which should perhaps be 
read, as Dr. Swete conjectures, odros «adetrac 
Lkeradatos; but this is an emendation of the Gr. on 
the part of B, and docs not represent the original 
Heb. of Ezra, as a comparison with Ezr 10% 
‘Kelaiah (the same is Kelita), Pethabiah’ shows. 
A Levite of the same name, and probably the same 
person, 18 mentioned as one of those who expounded 
the Law, L Es 98 (KaXelras= Kelita, Neh 87, where 
LXX omits), I. ST. J. THACKERAY, 


CALKER.—-To calk (or caulk as the spelling has 
been for the last century), from caleare ‘to tread,’ 
is to stop up a seam, esp. of aship, by treading or 
pressing in oakum or the like. Cf. Dampier, Voy. 
(1697), ‘In the South Seas the Spaniards do make 
Oakum to chalk their Ships, with the husk of the 
Coco-nut.’ ‘Calker’ occurs in this sense, Ezk 
27% 2 (Heb. p72 ‘7102, AVim ‘ stoppers of chinks’). 

J. HASTINGS. 
CALL.—To call is originally to ‘shout,’ and esp. 
to shout so as to summon. 1. [fence one of its 
earliest applications is to invite, now archaic or 
obsolete, but found in AV, as 2 § 15" ‘with 
Absalom went two hundred men out of Jerus. that 


were called’ (RV ‘invited’); Jn 2? ‘And both 
Jesus was culled (RV ‘hidden’), and his disciples, 
to the marriage’; Rev 19° § Blessed are they which 
are called unto (RV ‘bidden to’) the marriage 
supper of the Lamb.’ 2. Closely connected with 
this is the call to some duty, a» 1S vs” ‘LT have 
called thee, that thou mayest make known unto 
me what [ shall do’; esp. by God, as He 118 
‘Abraham, when he was called to go out into a 
place’; Ac 137 ‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto [ have called them.’ 
Then the word is used particularly and technically 
of the Divine call to partake of the blessines of 
redemption; 1 Co 18 ‘God is faithful, by whom 
ye were called unto the fellowship of his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord’; whereupon they who are thus 
called (having obeyed *) are described as ‘the 
called,’ 1 Co 14 ‘But unto them which are called?’ 
(Gr. avrots 6é rots KAnrots, KVin Sunto the ealled 
themselves,’ Lightfoot ‘to the believers them- 
selves’), See CALLING, 3. When one is called it 
is often by name, from which comes the idiom to 
call a person or thing so and so, to give a naine: 
Gin 18 ‘God called the light Day, and the darkness 
he called Night’; 2S 67 ‘the ark of God which is 
called by the Name, even the name of the Lord of 
hosts that sitteth upon the cherubims’ (RV; see 
NAME). And seein to a nsage which is now 
archaic if not obsolete, the calling is transferred 
from the person or thing to the name, as Mt 1? 
‘thou shalt call his name Jesus’; Gn 32°83 ‘Thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, but [sracl.’ 
See also He 5! ‘Called (RV ‘named’) of God an 
high priest after the order of Melchisedec’ (Gr. 
mpooayopevey [all] ‘expresses the formal and solemn 
ascription of the title to Him to whom it belongs, 
ms waleeeeed as,” ‘styled ”’—Westeott in doc. Tt is 
a public designation—dyopevev, from dyopd the 
murket-placc); 74% ‘and not be called after the 
order of Aaron’ (Adyeo@at, ‘be spoken of as,’ RV 
‘be reckoned’); and cf. Ac 11-", Ko 73, where 
Xpnuarigey is tr. ‘call’ (see Sanday-Headlam on 
Ro 7°). 

4. Some phrases demand attention. Call again, 
we. call back (see AGAIN), as Bar 3" ‘He that 
sendeth forth hght and it goeth, calleth it again.’ 
Call back =invite to return, L Es 1° (Gir. neraxadéw, 
used in middle voice in N'T= ‘send for,’ Ac 74 20" 
24-26): and fig. =take back a promise, [s 31? * will 
not c. back his words’ (vpz). Call for: (1) Send for, 
cause to come, Est 5! “he sent and called for his 
friends’ (xan, RV ‘fetched’); Ac 24 “when I have 
a convenient scason, I will c. for thee’ (ueraxaréw, 
RV ‘ce. thee unto me’); 28" ‘For this cause there- 
fore have [ called for you, to see you’ (mrapaxadéy, 
only here in this meaning, elsewhere ‘ beseech,’ 
Mt 83-34 and often; ‘entreat,’ Lk 15%, 1 Co 44, 
1 Ti 5!, so here RV; ‘exhort,’ He 3 ‘exhort one 
another daily,’ and often; ‘comfort,’ 2 Co 14, ete.) ; 
Ac 137 ‘Sergius Paulus... called for Barnabas 
and Saul’ (zpooxadéw, RV ‘called unto him’; bunt 
Jia 5'4 “Jet him c. for the elders of the church,’ 
RV retains, though Gr. the same); Ac 105 114 
(ueraréurw, RV ‘fetch’). (2) Ask, request, 1 K 8° 
‘to hearken unto them in all that they call 
for unto thee’ (aap, RV ery s Ac 16” She called 
for a light’ (alréw); Mt 277? This man ealleth for 
Flins’ (RV ‘calleth Elijah’), and Jn 11° ‘The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee’ (RV ‘calleth 
thee,’ both @wréw), Call forth: Is 314 (ip); Ac 24? 
‘when he was called forth, Tertullus began to 


*In the Gospels there isa distinction between the ‘Called,’ 
xAnros, t.e. those who have received the invitation to enter the 
Messiah’s kingdom, and the ‘Chosen’ (éxAéx7o/), te. those who 
have obeyed it: Mt 2214 ‘Many are called, but few chosen.’ 
But in the Epistles this distinction vanixhes, the writer having 
in mind the divine greatness and force of the call, not the 
human acceptance or rejection of it. See Lightfoot on Col 313, 
Sanday-Headlain on Ro 11, 
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aceise him’-—the tr. of Tindale, RV ‘called,’ as 
in mod. Jaw-conrt phraseology, ‘Call the next 
Witness’ (Gir. cadéw), Call on or call upon, used 
frequently, but always of God or the Name of God 
(SQ or dmixadéw), us Ps 50 Se. upon me in the day 
of trouble’ In Ac 15 fall the Gentiles, upon 
whom my naine is called, saith the Lord’ (from 
Am 9" ‘the heathen which are called by my name’) 
we sco the reverse side. See this phrase in Dt 28! 
voy etapa ma ow, “J's name is called over thee’) 
wand Driver's note there. 

‘The sense of the phrase,’ says Driver, ‘appears clearly from 
28 123%, where Joab, while besieging Rabbah, sends to urge 
David to come in person and take it, ‘lest J (amph.) take the 
city, and ay naine be called over it,” .c, lest 1 gain the credit 
of having captured it, and it be counted as my conquest. The 
eee expresses thus the fact of ownershtp—whether acquired 
y actus conquest or otherwise (cf. Ps 4u220D)—coupled at the 
same time with the idea of protection; and occurs frequently, 
exp, with reference to the people of Isracl, Jerus., or the Temple. 
The passages are: An 0!2, Jor 719 11.14.30 149 1518 (of Jer, him- 
Belf), 2h24 S244 84d, 1b KS (Dent.)—2 Ch 68, Iy 6419, 2 Ch 7H, 
Dn 9!8.18 (In NT Ac 1517, Ja 27, both quotations by James 
fron Am 912.) Itisto be regretted,’ adds Driver, ‘that in EV 
the phrase ig yenerally paraphrased obscurely, “called by my 
name” (which realy corresponds to a different expression, 
‘DI NPI, Is 437; cf. 48!, Nu 324%); but the literal rendering, 
which in this case happens to be both clearer and more forcible 
than the paraphrase, 1s sometimes given in RVm (e.g, in 11K 843),’ 
Call in question: Ac 19” (éysadéw, RV ‘accuse’), 
23% 24°! (xplyw), In these places, as elsewhere in 
Older English, the phrase means to put one on 
his trial before a court of justice. Cf.— 

‘He that was in qnestion for the robbery,’ 
shaks, Henry JV. (Pt. 2). HH. 68. 
J. ILASTINGS, 

CALLING (kd\jjos, vorntio), God’s invitation to 
man to accept the benetits of His salvation. It is 
Grod’s first act in the application of pe vane in 
accordance with His eternal purpuse (Ro 8%). 
A distinction is made between God’s calling and 
men’s acceptance of it (Mt 20!) the unrestrieted 
offer and the appropriation which results from a 
hearty appreciation of what it implies, On God’s 
part it is sure, and without repentance (Ro 11%). 
God in Christ calls to Himself all who are in need 
of Ilim, and those who feel their need, come. 
70d’s calling of man is in Christ and unto fellow- 
ship with Himself in Christ (Ph 3%), and is con- 
veyed to all peoples by the preaching of the gospel 
and the administration of ordinances (Mt 28™ %), 
In respect of its ethical significance and the 
spiritual condition which it aims at working in all 
who respond, it is described as a ‘holy calling’ 
(Ro 1’, 1 Co 14,2 ‘Ti 1"), and a ‘heavenly ealling’ 
(He 3'). See MLECTION. J. MACPHERSON. 


CALLISTHENES (Kad\cdévys, 2 Mac 8%).—A 
Syrian, who was captured by the Jews in a small 
house, where he had taken refuge, in the course of 
certain successes which followed the great victory 
over Nicanor and Gorgias, in B.c. 165 (comp. 
] Mae 4'4). At a festival in celebration of the 
victory, the Jews burnt Callisthenes to death, 
because he had set fire to the portals of the temple 
(comp. 1 Mac 44), H. A. WHITE. 


CALNEH, CALNO (mibz, t3b3, Xaddvvn, Xardvn, 
Chalanne).—Calneh is mentioned as one of the 
four towns of the kingdom of Babylon (Gn 10” 
‘And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar’), but cannot be identified with certainty. 
Some have thoucht it to be the Nipurn of the Bab. 
and Assyr. inscriptions, the same as Nifler, a town 
situated between the Euphrates and the ‘Tigris ; 
but this is an iinpossible identification. Most of 
the historians, like the Targum of Jerusalem, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and Ephraim the Syrian, identify 
it with Ctesiphon in Seleucia beyond the Tigris 
towards Elam; but this is also worthless. No 
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written record, in fact, has yet been found of the 
Calneh of Gn 10", the suceested identification of 
valneh with Kul-unu (KKullaba or Zirlaba) being 
rendered still more doubtful by the fact that IKul- 
unu is closcly connected with Ereeh, and was 
perhaps wu part of that city. ‘The Calno of Is 10° 
(‘is not Calno as Carchemish?’ ete.), where, 
according to the LXX, the tower was built, and 
the Calneh of Am 6? (‘Pass ye to Calneh and 
sec, and from thence go ye to Hamath the great, 
then go down to Gath of the Philistines’), which 
seem to be mentioned as Syrian cities, are probably 
to be identified with the Kulnia * mentioned along 
with Arpad and Hadrach, both cities of Syria, in 
the Assyr. tribute sts (IVATZ ii. 53, No. 3), and 
cannot be the same as the Kullani mentioned with 
the cities and districts lying to the north of Assyria 
in the geographical list (IVAT ii, 53, No. 1, 1. 6%), 
und therefore cannot be the same as the Kullani 
captured by paar WI. Notwithstanding 
that Kullani can hardly be identified with the Calno 
or Calneh of Isaiah and Amos, it is not improb- 
able that Fried. Delitzsch’s identification of these 
biblical names with Kullanhu, situated about 6 
miles from Arpad, inay be correct. It seems 
certainly to be the best that has yet been 
sugested. 1. A, PINCHES. 


CALVARY.—See GOLGOTHA. 
CALVES OF THE LIPS (Hos 14?).—See Lip. 


CAMEL.—While the Arabic has scores of words 
for the camel and its varieties and states, the Heb. 
words are but two— 

(1) S23 gamal, cdunros, camelus ; the generic name 
for the camel, preserved exactly in the Arab. gamed, 
and in all W. languages. It 1s one of the earliest 
mentioned beasts inthe Bible. Abraham had large 
numbers of camels (Gan 24!" ete.); also Jacob (Gn 
30" 314 327-15); they were carricrs between Arabia 
and Egypt (Gn 37”); the Ethiopians (Cushites) had 
camels in abundance (2 Ch 145); also the queen of 
Sheba (VK 107); Job had 3000 (Job 1), then 6000 
(42'*): the Midianites and Amalekites had them 
‘as the sand by the seaside for multitude’ (Jz 
7'*), Noone who has not travelled in the deserts 
where caunels are rearcd cau realise the force of the 
Jatter passage. In a waterless waste of sand and 
flint ate with nothing but the salty shrubs of 
the desert for pasture, immense droves of camels 
find a subsistence, and, when not worked, become 
fat on their dict of thorns and salsolas, with an 
occasional mouthful of tamarisk. They have been 
steadily employed, not only to traverse the deserts, 
but in the internal traffic of Pal. and Syria and 
Asia Minor. David captured alarge number of them 
from the Geshurites, Girzites, and Amalckites (1S 
27°), Benhadad used them in Damascus (2 K 8°). 

The camel was used for riding (Gn 245 31%; 
camel’s furniture means the sort of palanquin in 
winich Rachel rode, called in Arab. rhe , and 
still used for women and children). ‘The Meare 
kites and the Midianites used them, as the Arabs 
now do, in war (Jg 73, 1 8 30!’). They were 
even used to draw chariots (Is 217). The trappings 
of riding camels were sometimes ornamented with 
gold (Je 87), 

The Hebrews were expressly forbidden to eat 
camel’s flesh (Lv 114, Dt 147). It is, however, 
eaten by the Arabs of the desert, and in the towns 
boidering on it. It is coarse, but uot unpalatable 
nor unwholesome. ‘The Arabs also use camel’s 
milk, fresh and in the form of clabber. Its use 
is not mentioned in the Bible. ‘Thirty milch 
camels, with their colts’ (Gn 32"), were given by 


kia thus, according to Mr. Pinches’ correction of the 
et. 


CAMEL 
Jacob to Esau, who was a Bedawi. Both probably 
drank camel’s milk, although this is not Hecceey 
implied in the passage. Lven if Jacob’s descend- 
ants applied the prohibition to use camel’s flesh to 
the milk also, Jacob was not under this Jaw. 

The skins of camels are used for sandals, and 
were probably always so used. Camel’s hair was 
uy and woven into cloth (Mt 34, Mk 18). Elijah, 
the forerunner of John, may well have had a 
similar mantle (1 K19%?), ‘The rough garment,’ 
AVin ‘garment of hair,’ RV ‘hairy mantle’ (Zee 
13‘), may have been of camel’s hair or of guat’s 
hair, 

‘The camel is always loaded, and usually mounted, 
in the kneeling posture (Gn 24), he pack- 
saddle is usually a the cross-tree form. The load, 
on level ground, nay be as heavy as 600 lbs. or 
more. In hilly districts, and over stony roads, the 
load is lessened. In going up from ‘Ain-Jidi to 
Jerus. there is a steep part of the road where 
the cameleers take off their loads and carry them 
up the rocks on their backs, and Jead the camels 
up and reload them at the top. There are cal- 
lusities under the camel’s breast, his fore and hind 
knees, and on the sole of his foot. The ‘stable 
for camels’ (zk 25°) is a kneeling plece. ‘The 
signal to kneel is a tap with a stick on the camel’s 
neck ; and to rise, a jerk of his halter, with a mono- 
syllabic Ahikh, The foot is padded with a thick 
clastic mass of fibrous tissue, which makes the step 
noiseless, and protects from the angular flint chips 
and thors, over which so much of his way lies. 
The breadth of the cumel’s foot prevents him from 
sinking into the sand. On the other hand, the 
broad and comparatively smooth surface of the 
sole inakes it very slipper on rocks, or in clayey 
and muddy places. Caiels often have disastrous 
falls on such roads. 

The camel has a provision for storing water in a 
supplementary cavity in his stomach. This water 
can be absorbed, or passed into the alimentary 
canal as needed. Besides this, he has a supply of 
nourishment in his hump, which is a storchouse of 
fat, reserved for the long fasts or insufficient pro- 
vender which are so often his lot. The Arabian 
eunel has one hump, and the Bactrian two. 
Bactrian camels sometimes appear in N. Syria. 
Nothing in the way of pasture, however dry or 
succulent, comes amiss to the camel. IHe is also 
fed on cut straw, and sirsenneh, a sort of lentils, 
horse beans, and sometimes barley. If water is 
convenient, and he has uo access to succulent 
forage, he will drink every day, or once in two 
days. The Arabs have a peculiar whoop, ‘oowha,’ 
by which they call aaiiele to water. The latter 
often go a week or more without water. To keep 
the camel’s body from vermin, the Arabs anoint it 
with tar, the sinell of which, with the emanations 
from the skin, is certainly most unsavoury. ‘They 
are ill-natured, quarrelsome animals, and in the 
rutting season often dangerous. ‘The bite of a 
caniel is often quite poisonous, producing death 
from septicemia. An enraged camel has been 
known to bite off the top of a man’s skull. 

(2) ‘932 bikré, pl. const. of 373 béker (Is 60%), is 
rendered in both AV and RV_ dromedaries. 
a2a bikrah (Jer 273) is also rendered dromedary, 
with the pronoun fer following, to indicate that a 
female is intended. ‘The etymological signification 
of both, however, is young camel, (so RVm) the 
first male, and the second female. They correspond 
both in form and meaning with the Arab. bekr and 
bekrah. in both, the allusion is to the vigour and 
swiftness of youth. In the passage in Isaiah there 
is a climax, ‘the multitudes of camels shall cover 
thee, the young camels (bikré) of Midian.’ It is 
similar to the climax in the case of Lamech, ‘I have 
slain a man to my wounding, and a young man to 
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my hurt.’ Lane says, ‘the term dchr= young camel, 
applied to a camel, corresponds to fsata= young 
man, applied to a human being; and behrah, a 
young female camel, to fatdt, a young woman, 
Bekr and fata are more specialised than the 
pe CEE terms jamal =camel, and rajul=man 3; and 
ehrah and fatdt are more specialised than nakah 
=female camel, and mar at=woman. And in 
both pairs of cases the specialised words refer to 
excellence.’ ‘There is nothing in the Heb. original 
in the above passayes, nor in its Arab. equivalent, 
to indicate that it was the intention of the respective 
writers to refer to a blooded camel (dromedary), an 
animal for which the Heb. contains no word. The 
Arab. has such a word, Aajin, but bcker is not its 
equivalent, as above shown. Some have sup- 
posed that ninpn9 kirkaréth, which is rendered 
in AV and RV ‘swift beasts’ (Is 66%), means 
dromedaries (so RVm), deriving it from 3 to leap 
or gallop, alluding to the long trot of the dromedary. 
If go, this would be an additional reason for not 
identifying Jeker and bekrdh with the Re 
It is more probable, however, that we should 
regard nina as a reduplicated form of 19 har= 
palanquin (Gn 31% the Arab. Aaudaz). With 
this corresponds the LAX rendering cadfia, and 
the Vule. curruce. 

Twice the camel, on account of its being the 
largest aniinal familiar to all in Bible lands, is 
used to point a moral. Once, to rebuke the hypo- 
crisy of the Pharisees and scribes, it is said (Mt 
23% RV), ‘Yeo blind guides, which strain out the 
enat, and swallow the camel.’ Again it is said 
(Mt 19%4), ‘lt is easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.’ ‘The Dee here is no more 
striking than that of the preceding passaye. 
Some, claiming a knowledge of the KE. from 
birth or long residence, have said that this latter 
comparison had its origin in the custom of stripping 
a caniel—belated until the great gate of a city was 
closed for the night, so that it could no longer 
enter in the usual way—of its load, and pulling or 
pushing it through the small gate which is made 
in the panel of the Jarger one. They have alleged 
that the force of the comparison is to be sought in 
the fact that a rich man must be stripped of his 
wealth to enable him to squeeze through the 
narrow gate of heaven, as the camel is stripped of 
his load that he may be forced through the panel 
gate of the oy Some have even gone so far as 
to say that this small gate is known in the E. 
by the name of the ‘needle’s eye.’ In reply, we 
would say—(1) That this small gate is known by 
the name khaukhah, but no one of the man 
whom we have asked ever heard the name needle's 
eye applied to it. We believe this to be a fabri- 
eation. (2) No camel could be forced through 
the khaukhah. It is a gate from 3 to 4 feet in 
height, and from 18 inches to 2 feet in breadth, 
and its bottom is from 1 to 2 feet above the 
ground, and by no possibility could a camel be 
got through it. (3) Could we suppose a khaukhah 
so exceptionally large that a camel could be 
forced through it, the hyperbole would be quite 
lost. G. E. Post. 


CAMEL’S HAIR (Mt 34, Mk 1°).—The cloth made 


of camel’s hair is of blanket-like texture, softer 


than the black sack-cloth of goat’s hair. In colour 
it varies from cream to cinnamon and darker 


brown, so that by means of this variety a pattern 
is sometimes introduced to relieve slightly the 
general dinginess of tone. The large enve one 
garment, with its plain belt of leather, which John 
the Baptist wore, was the common and incon- 
spicuous dress of the desert: it was a sufficient 
covering by day and night, and doubtless he had 
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come to prefer it. Jt was the harmonious vesture 
of the prophet when he delivered his message of 
protest and preparation, and such simplicity of per- 
sonal life is shill the consistent accompaniment of 
any voice crying against social luxury and ecclesi- 
astical pride. See CAMEL, G. M. MACKIE. 


CAMP is the usual rendering of the Heb. ayn 
mahneh, tr’ in LXX mwapepsory. In 2 K G6 it re- 
presents moa tahdnah, on which sce Of, Heb, Lex. 

A canip was a collection of tents (Ju 7), or of 
huts or booths (1 Kk 20! RVin, Nel 84). Camps, 
when large, were pitched in the plain for conventence 
(Jy 6%); when small, on hills for safety (Jg 4"). 
In cither case it was necessary to chouse a spot 
within reach of water; thus the army of the 
Northern Confederacy pitched ‘at the waters of 
Merom’ (Jos 119), Gideon encainped ‘beside the 
spring of Harod’ (Jy 7!), Jonathan the Maccabee 
af the water of the pool Asphar’ (L Mae 9%). 

for defence a position of natural strength was 
generally chosen, ¢.g. the side of a ravine or valley 
(ep. 1S 143.173). A further defence was perhaps 
provided by the Sap aeegdd (LS 17 267 * barri- 
cade’ RVm). The meaning of the word is, how- 
ever, not certain (see CARRIAGE), Most authorities 
take it to mean a laager, 1.e. a line of wagons 
uiranyed as a barricade, apiy ‘dgdldh being ‘a 
wagon.’ In lS 17 the LXX (A) and Aquila give 
orpoyytirwors, Which probably means either a circular 
line of defence or a circular eamp;* Syr. has 
simply Scamp,’ while Targ. gives as equivalent a 
transfiteration of the Cir, word Xapdrawua, § palisade.’ 
In 1 S 267 LXNX (AB) gives Aaurjvy, a ‘covered 
chariot’ or ‘litter.’ 

As a precaution against aU Ds: a watch was 
set when danger was feared (Jy 7; ep. Jg 8"); 
but camps were usually too strongly entrenched 
to ba openly attacked (cf. 1 S 17) 2 v forty days 
delay on both sides, and 1 K 20° seven days delay). 

In Nu 2(P) a detailed account is given of the 
arrangement of the camp of Israel in the wilder- 
ness, the principle being that each tribe was 
grouped round a standard which had a_ fixed 
position with regard to the Tabernacle at all halts. 

In the NT the stationary Roman camp (4 mapep- 
fod?) at Jerusalem 1s mentioned Pen times as 
‘the castle’ (Ac 2144, ete.). In He 13" 3 the nume 
f‘cump?’ is applied to the Jewish Church of the 
writer’s own day by an casy adaptation of the 
language of the Hexateuch. In Rev 20%, by a 
further adaptation, the term ‘camp of the saints’ 
is fitly apphed to the Christian Church, in that it 
sug¢ests the three thoughts of organisation, war- 
fare, and pilgrimage. W. E. BARNES. 


CAMP as a verb (mod. ‘encamp’) is found Ex 
192, Js 293, Jer 50°", Nah 327 (Web. ayn, Amer. RV 
fencnump’), and 1 Mae 10% 117 138, 9 Mae 13! the 
camped by Modin’ (RV ‘ pitched his camp’). 


CAMPHIRE, 155 kopher, xvmpos, cyprus (Ca 
14), and plur. onpp Acphdrim (Ca 433). — The 
henna plant, Lawsonia alba, L., is a shrub from 
6 to 10 feet high, with opposite branches, often 
becoming spinescent, opposite, oblanceolate to 
obovate leaves, and panicles of cream-coloured 
flowers. The Orientals are extremely fond of the 
odour of the henna, which to most Occidentals is 
heavy, mawkish, and rather stifling. They fre- 
quently put a sprig of it into their nosegays, and 
the women often put it in their hair, to make 
themselves attractive. Sonnini says that the 
put it in their bosoms for a similar reason, whic 


* Doughty (Travels in Arabia Deserta, ii. 309) notes that he 
once saw ‘sixteen booths pitched ring-wise,’ and explains the 
arrangement as a precaution against camel-thieves, the camels 
being placed within the ring. 


illustrates the comparison of Ca 1%. For its 
fragrance it was cultivated with spikenard and 
frankincense and myrrh (Ca 4"), 

Henna is also extensively used in the cast to 
stain the hands, feet, and hair. The hands and 
fect are stained in lines or diamonds or other 
figures, by passing strips of cotton cloth around 
them in such a way as to leave the lines or figures 
desired uncovered. A paste made of the powdered 
leaves of the henna and a little water is apphed to 
the skin in the interstices of the bandage, and the 
hands tied up in a rag over night. When the 
paste is washed off, an ochreous red stain is left on 
the parts, while the white skin occupies the spaces 
which were covered by the bandages. If desired, 
this colour can be cade a deep blackish-brown by 
applying a mixture of lime and hartshorn over 
the stain left by the henna paste. Often the 
nails are thus blackened, while the figures on the 
hands and feet are left red. Brides, especially 
anong the Moslems, are elaborately adorned in 
this way, as also infants and young girls. Old 
wonien often dye the hair with henna. It is some- 
times applicd in cases of inflammation, with an 
idea that it disperses the congestion. 
G. KE. Posr. 

CANA (Kavd rjs TadtAalas, ‘Cana of Galilee’).— 
This was the native place of the disciple Nathanael 
(Jn 21%), the seene of Christ’s first miracle (Jn 
2), where also the nobleman from Capernaum 
secured the healing of his son (Jn 444), From 
these passages, where alone the place is mentioned 
in the Scriptures, we learn, reyarding the site, 
only that it was in Galilee, on higher ground than 
Capernaum. Jesus went down (xaré37) to Caper- 
naum (Jp 2)%), The nobleman besought Him to 
come down (xaraf7y). In attempting to identify 
the site, therefore, we have practically nothing to 
guide us bnt etymology and tradition. Josephus 
gives but little help, his references being evidently 
to other places, with perhaps one exception. He 
fixes his residence at Cana, a villave of Galilee 
(Vita, 16), and afterwards (76. 40) adds that it 
was ln the plain of Asuchis. The ancient name 
was probably kanah (7232), of which the Gr. (Kava) 
is as nearly as possible a transliteration, and the 
name would be correctly represented in the Arab. 
(AKan@ or Kanat, for itis spelt both ways), Again, 
in £dnd el-Jelil the latter word is simply a trans- 
literation of the Heb. Walil (ene alilices and 
his nothing whatever to do with the Arab. gadil, 
‘reat’ or ‘magnificent.’ It is the Arab. name for 
the province of Galilee to-day. dnd el-Jelil is 
therefore the exact Arab. equivalent of Kava rijs 
TadtAalas. ‘This name is found attached to a con- 
siderable ruin on a slope of the hills north of ed- 
Battauf, the ancient Asochis. ‘There are many 
rock-hewn tombs. Several water cisterns have 
been found, but no spring. The Heb. name (jp, 
‘the place of reeds’) would be most appropriate, 
as overlooking the marshy plain, where recds still 
are plentiful. It is commonly called Ahirbet Kana; 
but one hears also, occasionally, Kand el-Jelil on 
the lips of the natives. It fulfils the NT condi- 
tions, being in Galilee, higher than Capernaum, 
which could be reached by road N. of the Tor'an 
range, towards the Jordan Valley, without any 
circuit to the south. 

The only serious rival to Khirbet Kana is Kefr 
Kennah, on the Tiberias road, 3% miles from 
Nazareth. It occupies rising ground on the 
southern edge of Sahl Tor‘an, the branch cut 
from el-Buttauf, by the Tor‘dn hills. The doubling 
of the medial nun is against the identification with 
the Gr. Kava. Were other difficulties overcome so 
as to make Kennah represent the Heb. 932, the name 
would have no appropriateness here, with neither 
marsh nor reeds ee mniles around. This line of 
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inquiry leads very decidedly towards HKhirbet 
and. 

A tradition yiclds no clear result. It is often 
difficult to get any satisfaction out of the wit- 
nesses: they are far from exact, and frequently 
contradictory. A very early tradition must have 
located Christ's first miracle at AAirbet Kana. 
Eusebius (c. 270-340) and Jerome evidently identify 
Cana with Kina in Asher, some 8 miles S.E. of 
Tyre. They could not mean Kefr Kennah, which 
was not in Asher. In favour of Ahirbet K dnd may 
also be mentioned Saewulf, 1102; Brocardius, 1183; 
Marinus Sanutus, 1321; Breydenbach, 1483; and 
Anselm, 1507. As against these, St. Paula, 383; 
St. Willibald, 720; Isaac Chelo, 1324; and Qua- 
resimus, 1616. The last named mentions the tra- 
dition revarding Kdnd only to dismiss it. His 
position has since been stoutly maintained by the 
monks of both Greek and Latin Churches. Both 
have considerable ecclesiastical property in KKefr 
Kennah, and in the Gr. church a jar is shown, 
said to have been used in the miracle. West of the 
village is @ spring, whence, it is said, the water 
made wine was drawn. An old sarcophagus serves 
as drinking-trough, ‘The balance of evidence is in 
favour of the northern site. Conder (Zent Work 
in Pal.) has suggested another possible site at ‘Ain 
Kana, on the highway from er-Leineh to Tabor. 

W. Ewina, 

CANAAN, CANAANITES (j3:32, Xavdav, Xavdavos, 
Chanaan).—Canaan is the son of Ham, according 
to Gn 9*4 10%, and the brother of Cush (Ethiopia), 
Mizraim (Kvypt), and Put. In consequence of 
Ham’s conduct towards Noah when drunken, Canaan 
was cursed, and it was prophesied that he should be 
the servant of his brethren, Shem and Japheth 
(Gn 92-27), ~The passave, however, does not 
agree very well with the context, as the wrong to 
Noah had been committed by Ham, and not by 
Canaan, and it has therefore been supposed that it 
is taken from an ancient poem. The prophecy was 
fulfilled when the Canaanites were conquered first 
by the Israelites, the descendants of Shem, and 
afterwards by the Persians, Greeks, and ltomans. 

The tenth chapter of Genesis is yeographical 
rather than ethnological, and the relationship be- 
tween the nations and states mentioned in it 
denotes their geographical position, not their racial 
affinities. When it is ca that Canaan was the 
brother of Cush and Mizraim, we are transported 
to the ave of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Egyp. 
Dynasties, when Palestine was a province of Egypt. 
The statement is not applicable to a later period, 
and so indicates the age to which it belongs. 

The name of Canaan is derived from a root signi- 
fying ‘to bow down,’ and (as St. Augustine 
noticed) means ‘the lowlands’ of Palestine. Prim- 
arily it was applied to the coast, secondarily to the 
valley of the Jordan (Nu 13”). But in time it 
came to be extended to the whole country, includ- 
ing the mountainous districts eunieA by the 
Amorites. The name appears under two forms. 
The shorter form is found in the Gr. Xva@ (Euseb., 
Prep. Evan. i. 10; Wekat. Prag. 254, ed. Klausen ; 
Steph. Byz. p. 721), which was Hellenized into 
Agénér, ‘the manly one.’ Khna or Agénér was 
the older name of Phanicia, and also the eponym- 
ous ancestor of the Can. and the father of Phoenix, 
or Phoenix himself (Euseb. /.c.). In the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, as well as the lexical tablets of 
Nineveh, the name is sometimes written Kinakh- 
khi (with 4A for the Can. ‘Ayin), and represents 
the greater part of southern Pal. as far north as 
the frontiers of the Amorites. The longer form of 
the name, Canaan, is met with in the heroglyphic 
texts; Setir. destroyed the Shasu or Bedawin fon 
the eastern rampart of Egypt ‘to the land of 
Canaan,’ and captured their fortress of ‘ Kana‘an,’ 


which Conder has identified with Khurbet Kan'an 
near Hebron. Among the veographical names 
enumerated by Ptolemy Auletes at Kom Ombo 
is that of ‘Kan‘an.’ The name was preserved 
among the Phurnicians, the original alee eat 
of the sea-coast. Coins of Lavdieeia on the 
Orontes bear the inscription, ‘Laodiceia, mother 
(or metropolis) in Canaan’; and St. Aucustine states 
that in his time the Carthavinian peasantry in 
northern Africa, if questioned in Phunician as to 
their race, answered that they were ‘Chanani’ 
(Lap. Epist. ad om. 13). In some of the ‘Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, moreover, we find Kinaklna. 

The Gr. oimé, ‘Phoenician,’ is the equivalent 
of ‘Canaanite’; and Powlxyn, Phoenicia, is the orivi- 
nal Canaan on the sea-coast. In Latin the name 
appears as Penus, Punicus. Poimg in the sense 
of ‘purple-dye’ and ‘date-palm’ seems to be 
derived from its use as a pentilic, the one being 
‘the Phu:nician dye,’ the other ‘ the Phanician 
tree’; the date-paln having been brovght from 
Egypt to the Pheenician coast and there become 
naturalised. But phanic, ‘a palm,’ may be the 
Evyptian benr, beni, just as the name of the 
fabulous bird phanix isthe Kgyp. dennu. [tix prob- 
able that we must seek the origin of the name 
‘Pheenician’ in the Kenkhu of the E¢yptian monu- 
nicnuts, a name applied in a text of Tahutmes ILL at 
Karnak to the people of Canaan (Brugsch, Agypt- 
ologie, ii, p. 466). It thus corresponds exactly 
with the Kinakhkhi of the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 
We must suppose that the termination was im- 
agined to be the same as that of Kilix ‘Cilician’ 
and similar words, and that the name was accord- 
ingly identified with gowds and polvios, and explained 
to signify ‘red,’ the Latin Pa@nus being borrowed 
from douwds. 

In the bilingual Deeree of Kanépos the Gr. 
Pheenicia is replaced in the hicroglyphic text by 
Keft. W. Max Miiller has tried to show that 
Keft was rather Cilicia, but unsuccessfully. ‘The 
name appears in Greck as Képheus and Képheéne. 
Képhens, father of Andromeda, was said to have 
been a king of Joppa (Steph. Byz. s.v.), and the 
Chaldeans of icon were first called Képhénes, 
according to Hellanicus. Keft, in fact, seems to 
have denoted the whole sca-coast of Phoenicia, 
from the Gulf of Antioch to Jaffa, 

Another name applied to Canaan and Syria by 
the Evyptians was Rial, which embraced the whole 
country from the frontiers of Egypt to Aup in 
northern Syria. It denoted more especially the 
northern part of the region, from which wine was 
imported into Eyypt; while the southern part of 
Pal. particularly towards the sca-coast, was termed 
Zahi. The most general name was Rutennu or 
Lutennu, which corresponded to our ‘Syria.’ 

The mercantile pursuits of the Phomnicians caused 
the word ‘ Canaanite’ to become synonymous with 
‘merchant’ (Is 238, zk 174, Hos 12%, Zeph 14, 
Job 41°, Pr 31%). In an Egyp. papyrus, on the 
other hand, mention is made of ‘Canaanite slaves 
from Khal’ (Anastasi, iv. 16. 2). 

Isaiah (19%) calls Heb. the language of Canaan, 
and the deeipherment of the VPhanician inserip- 
tions, as weil as the names of Can. persons and 
places mentioned in the OT, show that the 
description was correct. Iebrew and Phamnicran 
(or Can.) differed only in a few unimportant par- 
ticulars, such as the absence in Pheenici:n of a 
definite article. The ‘I'cl el-Amarna tablets prove 
that there was little or no difference between the 
languave of Canaan in the cent. before the Exodus 
and that of the Phoenicians and of the OT in later 
times. In some of the letters written from Canaan 
the writer adds the Can. equivalent of the Bab. 
word he is using. Thus the king of Jerusalem 
uses anulki, ‘ {. the Heb. anokhi, instead 
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of the Bab. anaku, and zuruiu the Heb. 
céroa’, ‘urm,’ instead of kate; while other cor- 
respondents from southern Pal. explain the 
Bab. sige Shorses,’ Lagira ‘eattle,? rise ‘head,’ 
same ‘heaven,’ elippy ‘a ship,’ ina kati-su ‘in 
his hand,’ and tea ‘after him,’ by the Can. 
stst (Heb. sis), makant (Heb. mikneh), rusu (Ileb. 
résh), saméma (Ileb. shamayim), anay (Ileb. ’6n1), 
badiu (Heb. béyado), and ukhrun-u (Leb. akhrén-o). 
The Phoenician governors pive batnu (Heb. beten) 
for the Bab. panté ‘stomach,’ mima (Heb. mayim) 
for mami ‘water,’ haparu and aparu (Heb. ‘aphdar) 
for ipreu ‘dust,’ and kilubi (Heb. kélub) for khu- 
Kharu ‘a cage.’ Similar evidence is borne by 
the Can. words borrowed by the Eeyptians under 
the Kighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties; e.g. 
markabute ‘chariots,’ ‘agulte ‘wagons,’ hurpu 
(hereb) ‘sword,’ espaé ‘quiver,’ shabud (shebet) 
“stalf,’ supdr ‘scribe,’ seh ‘house,’ bdrkat ‘pool,’ 
yum ‘sea,’ nehal ‘brook,’ ‘ebete (‘ebed) ‘slave,’ 
gimal ‘camel,’ zaba' ene nauruna ‘young 
men,’ parzal ‘iron’ (cf. Lauth, ‘Semitische Leln- 
worter im Afgyptischen,’ in ZDAIG, xxv. 4, 1871). 
The Can. script at the time was the cuneiform 
syllabary of Babylon; the so-called Phoenician 
alphabet was not introduced till afterwards. ‘The 
earliest known inscriptions in this alphabet are 
the Moabite Stone (B.C. 850), a aeeatica by 
Hiram of ‘lyre to Baal-Lebanon, which may be 
of the same date, and a single word on a piece 
of pottery found by Bliss on the site of Lachish ata 
depth of 300 feet. 
ne of the Tel cl-Amarna letters was sent by 
Burna-burias, king of Babylon, to Amenhotep Iv. 
of Egypt to complain of outrages committed upon his 
ambassadors in Canaan (Kinakhkhi). At Khinna- 
tuni (“Ain-Athun; ef. the modern ‘Ain-Ethan, near 
Solomon’s Pools, between Bethlehem and Hebron) 
they were attacked by Sum-Adda (Shem-Ifadad), 
the son of Balumme (perhaps Balaam), and Sutatna 
(also called Zatutna), the son of Saratum of Acco 
(Acre), the feet of one being cut off, and the face of 
another trampled upon. As Canaan belonged to 
Eeypt, and its ‘king’ was an Evyp. vassal, Burna- 
burias calls upon the Pharaoh to punish the 
assailants and restore the silver they had stolen, 
otherwise amicable relations between Babylon and 
Keypt will be broken off. In another letter 
it is stated that Kuri-galzu, the predecessor of 
Burna-burias, refused the proposal of the Kuna- 
khians, by whom the Can. seem to be meant, that 
they should revolt to him from Eeypt. Another 
letter is from a king of northern Syria ‘to the kings 
of Kinaklina, the servants’ of the Pharaoh, asking 
them not to hinder his ambassador on his way to 
Eeypt; whileina fourth A bi-inelech of Tyre says he 
has heard from Canaan (Kinakhna) that ‘the king 
of the land of Danuna is dead and his brother has 
succeeded hin as king, and that his country is 
tranquil’; that ‘one half of the city of Ugarit has 
been burnt and its troops have perished’; that ‘the 
Hittite army has departed,’ but that ‘Etagama, 
the prince of Kadesh, and Aziru (the Amorite) are 
hostile, and are fighting against Namya- yizi.’ 
Here Canaan scems to be used in a wide sense. 
LITERATURE.—Movers, Die Phénizier (1841-1856); Pietsch- 
mann, ‘Gesehichte der) Vhonizier,’ in Oneken‘'s Allgoneine 
Geschichte (1889); Rawlinson, History of Phenicia (1889): Renan, 
Mission de Phenicir (1804); CIS, vol. i. (1881-1890); RP, New 
Beries, fii., v., vi. (1590-1894). A. H. SAYCE. 
CANANAEAN or CANAANITE occurs in Mt 10° 
and Mk 3!8§ as a designation of Simon, one of the 
disciples of Jesus. The first is the correct reading, 
the Gr. Kavavaios being the transliteration of x23x32 
(a late Heb. derivative from xip=jealous). It is 
rendered in Lk 6% and Ac 18 by fyAwrts (zealot). 
The Cananmans or Zealots were a sect founded by 
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Judas of Gamala, who headed the opposition to 
the census of Quirmius (A.D. Gor 7). They bitterly 
resented the domination of Rome, and would fain 
have hastened by the sword the fulfilment of the 
Messianie hope. During the great rebellion and 
the siege of Jerusalem, which ended in ita destruc- 
tion (A.D. 70), their fanaticism made them terrible 
opponents, not only to the Romans, but to other 
factions amongst their own countrymen. 


LITERATURE, —Josephus, Wars of the Jews, rv. ill. 9, y. 1, Val. 
viii. 1, ete. ; Schurer, MJP 1. 1. 806, 177, v20; Keim, Jesus of 
Nazara, |. 256 f. J. A. SELBIE. 


CANDACE (Kavédxn), queen of the A‘thiopians, 
is mentioned Ac 87, Her treasurer was baptized 
by Philip (which see), near Gaza, on his return 
from Jerus., where he had gone to worship. C. 
scems to have been a dynastic title of the queens 
of Atthiopia. Pliny says (vi. 29)... ‘regnare 
feminam Candacen, quod nomen multis iam annis 
ad reginas transiit.? From the time of Alexander 
the Great the dowager queens used to reign, C. 
mentioned Ac 8” was probably rich, since the 
eunuch baptized by Philip was said to be ‘over all 
her treasure.’ (See Rawhnson, /Zerodotus, i. 30 n, ; 
Strabo, Geogr. xvii. 1. 54; Pliny, //N vi. 35.) 

C. H. PRICHARD. 

CANDLE, CANDLESTICK.-—-1. In AV ‘candle’ 
appears in nine passages of OT as the rendering 
of -3 nér, and in eight passages of NT as the 
rendering of Avyvos. In the whole of these passages, 
with two exceptions (Jer 25%, Zeph 1, but see 
marg.), RV adopts the more accurate rendering 
‘lamp’ (which see). 

As indispensable to the furnishing of a simple 
‘prophet’s chamber’ we find mention of a bed, a 
table, a stool, and a candlestick (am39, 2 1 479), The 
article in question, however, is rather a Jamp-stand 
(cf. Petrie, Tell el-/esy, p. 104), and corresponds 
to the NT dvxvla, now rendered more correctly in 
the Gospels by ‘stand’? (Mt 5°, Mk 42, Lk 86 11% 
in RV). In Dn 5 is mentioned the candlestick 
or candelabrum of Belshazzar’s banqueting hall. 
For the golden candlestick of the tabernacle and 
the temple, see TABERNACLE, 

2. The custom, practised from time immemorial 
in the East, of allowing a house lamp to burn 
night and day, is the source of the frequent figure 
by which the continually burning lamp pictures 
the continued prosperity both of the individual 
and of his family (see Ps 18 @), ‘thou wilt light 
my candle,’ 1 K 11), Conversely, ‘to put out the 
candle of the wicked’ (Pr 24°, Job 188) is to make 
his home desolate and bring destruction on himself, 
This familiar metaphor is employed in tle Apoe, to 
describe the fate with which the Chureh of Ephesus 
was threatened: ‘I will remove thy candlestick 
out of his place’ (Rev 25), A. R.S. KENNEDY, 


CANE.—See REED. 


CANKER.—As subst. 2 Ti 2" ‘their werd will 
eat as doth ac.’ (ydyypawa, RV ‘ganyrene’), 
As verb, Ja 5? * Your gold and silver is ¢%?’ (xaridw, 
RV ‘rusted’), The mod. spelling of the subst. is 
‘cancer,’ which is found as early as the beg. of 
the 17th cent. For the verb, ef. Shaks. Z'emp, 
IV. 1. 192— 

‘ As with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind cankers,’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


CANKERWORM.—See Locust. 


CANON.—In this article an attempt will be made 
to give a general view of the history of the idea 
involved in the application of the word Canon to 
Holy Scripture; and in so doing the use both of 
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this and other terms to express the idea in question 
will be noticed. The history of the process whereby 
the actual Canons of the Jewish and the Christian 
Scriptures were arrived at will be more fully traced 
under the heads OLD 'TESTAMEN't CANON and NEW 
TESTAMENT CANON. 

The conception of a C. virtually existed long 
before this precise term was employed. We have 
it wherever there is the notion of a eollection of 
writings marked off as peculiarly sacred and as 
having a special Divine authority. Writings of 
the past would be likely for the first time fully to 
acquire this position when an age had come in 
which the living voice of prophecy was no longer 
heard. ‘This view of them would not preclude the 

ossibility of an addition to the nuinber of inspired 
ieee at a future epoch of revelation. It is also 
to be observed, though to some this may at first 
sight seem strange, that a belicf in a distinct class 
of writings of this kind was not incompatible with 
some diversity of opinion as to its extent, and with 
doubts on this subject in the minds even of those 
who were fully persuaded of the main facts. And 
this is true even of the time after the word C. was 
introduced. The idea of a C. no doubt gamed to 
some degree in definitencss through controversies 
as to the writings which were to be held to form 
part of it. But in essence it was presupposed in 
those controversies; and their chief resnlt was 
simply to fix more clearly and firmly the limits of 
the Canon. 

There was no exact equivalent for the word 
amony the Jews in respect to OT, but we have the 
idea clearly implied in the expression ‘the Serip- 
tures’ as employed by Jews addressing Jews in 
(e.g. Mt 21%, Jn 5%, Ac 18); and the word 
‘Seripture,’ as used in the singular for a par- 
ticular passave, also involves it, since cach passaye 
so named derived the binding force which is attri- 
buted to it from being contained in the body of 
encred writings. So ayain, where Jos, (ec. Ap. i. 8) 
makes a formal statement concerning these books 
and their number, the recognition of a C. is 
implied. And we have it also in the collective 
words used in the Talm. for the Divine Scriptures, 
such as x 7p (‘reading,’ from their being read 

ublicly in the synagogue) and w3pq ‘ana (‘the 
trol writings ’). 

The Christian Church adopted the Scriptures of 
the Jews as her own. She also in process of time 
extended the idea of ‘Scripture’ to another body 
of writings, which in one or more groups were 
named along with those of OT. Pseudo-Clement 
of Rome’s 2nd Ep. (ec. A.D. 150) speaks of 7a BiBrla 
kal ol didcrodka (tc. the OT and the apostolic 
writings). Fresh names, also, were introduced 
expressive of the fact that she possessed two such 
collections, or such a collection in two parts. 
Melito, bp. of Sardis, cave. A.D. 170, speaks of ra 
THs madras Seadynns PiBrla (ap. Euseb. HE iv. 26), 
‘the books of the Old Covenant’ (or Testament). 
And we have evidence about the end of the same 
cent., in the writings of Clement of Alexandria 
and Tertullian, that the names sadacd diadixy 
(vetus testamentum) and véa dia67xn (novuin 
testamentuim), the names that have become the 
most prevalent of all, had been transferred to the 
actual writings of the two dispensations. Ter- 
tullian himself preferred (see c. Jfarc. iv. 1) the 
term Jnstrumentum (of legal associations = ‘ docu- 
mentary record or proof’). He frequently employs 
it, applying it sometimes to particular books, and 
sometimes separately to OT or to NT, but also to 
the Scriptures as a whole. From dta@j«y the adj. 
évdidOnxos was formed ; 
writings of Origen and Eusebius, in a sense closely 
corresponding to ‘canonical’ (e.g. Philocal., iii. and 
Euseb. HE iii. ce. 3, 9, 25, vi. c. 14). 


it occurs repeatedly in the. 


Another eae Uae SeSnuocrevuévar ypagal, ‘writ- 
ings which have been made public,’ used by Origen 
and others, needs somewhat fuller consideration. 
A certain vagueness attaches to it owing to the 
fact that these writings are contrasted with such 
as are ‘apocryphal’; and while this word is common 
in the Fathers of the 2nd and 3rd cent., it does not 
seem ever to occur at this time with the precise 
connotation which it has since acquired. ‘Ihe 
original and fundamental signification of ‘apoery- 

hal’ was that of something withheld from general 

nowledge. But there might be various reasons 
for so treating different writings. There were some 
among the Jews, as there were also some Christians, 
esp. in the Church of Alexandria, who were 
inclined to value highly lore which they considered 
to be unlit to be communicated even to all the 
faithful, and suited only for the study of the wise. 
But this tendency was never strong enough either 
among Jews or Christians to lead to the establish- 
ment of a class of writings regarded as authoritative 
and yct not imparted to all ; and the apirit of Chris- 
lianity in particular was wholly opposed to such 
reservation. All writings regarded as inspired were 
naturally included among the dednnocterpévar-—those 
‘made the public property of the whole Church.’ 
We have still, however, to ask what was meant by 
and implied in this ‘ Tae and, as a further 
point, whether it could really serve to mark off the 
writings regarded as, in the full sense, authoritative 
from all others. The chicf means of the publishing 
in question was the regular reading in the con- 
gregation, And no doubt this solemn reading 
served to impress upon the people generally the 
idea of the special authority of the books which 
they heard in this way ; while the need of a rule 
for directing it may have been one influence which 
promoted the formation of the C. of OT, as it was 
certainly of NT. But it seems too narrow a view 
of the words SnocteverGar, or publicart, to regard 
them (as Zahn does, Gesch. d. Kanons, i. p. 134) as 
meaning little or nothing more than ‘ to be read in 
church.” If the publicatior connoted by these 
terms was closely associated with the public 
reading, it was so because that act was the chief 
symbol of the general reception and acknowledg- 
ment of the books by the Church, which had been 
informally arrived at, and which found expression 
in various habits of speech and practice. It must, 
however, further be observed that the fact of par- 
ticular books being publicly rend would seem to be 
often too Hocisilorabele taken as evidence that 
they were regarded as Scripture in the full sense of 
the term. It is not to be supposed that the public 
reading would necessarily be regarded as having 
the same significance, or that the rules for it woulc 
be conceived in the same spirit, everywhere and 
always. There might be, and in point of fact 
there were, varieties of custom ace. to differences 
of circumstances and of theological temper. At 
some times and places there would be comparative 
laxity, at others special strictness. The Mura- 
torian C, (circ. A.D. 200, written at Rome or in the 
neighbourhood) reveals a disposition to exclude 
from public reading all wore of secondary or 
doubtful authority. This might be due to the 
special genius of the Rom. Church, or to a sense of 
the need of watchfulness which the recent spread 
of Gnosticism and Montanism and the circulation 
of the writings of these sects had created. On the 
other hand, at the ve same epoch, we find 
Serapion, bp. of Antioch, first allowing the public 
reading of the Gospel of Peter at a place within his 
diocese, though he knew very little of the work 
and held it m no particular esteem, and then 
afterwards forbidding it, when he became more 
fully acquainted with its contents, and found that 
it was doing harm (Iuseb. HZ vi. 12). Again, to 
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pass to a later age. With Cyril of Jerus. in his 
catechetical lectures, delivered cire. A.D. 340, the 
class of books ‘openly read in the church’ is 
coterminous with that of those ‘acknowledged 
among all, and is the opposite of ‘apocryphal’ ; 
and he knows no third division (Catech. iv. ce. 33, 
35). Athanasius, on the other hand, writing not 
long afterwards, but representing the usages of 
another Church, distinguishes between ‘canonical 
books,’ “books that are read,’ and ‘apocryphal 
books’ (Ap. Fest. 39, i. 768, ed. Bened.), And 
Rufinus at the end of the cent. distinguishes in the 
Kine way, and gives the name of ‘Church books,’ 
Keclesvastwi libri, to the second class (De Symb. 
ce. 37, 38). 

We shall now be in a position to estimate rightly 
the amount of significance to be attached to 
the introduction of the words Cunon, canonical, 
and canonised with reference to the books of 
Scripture ; but we must first determine which of 
them was so uscd carlicst, and when?) Some have 
supposed that the el arte of the adjective in 
this connexion preceded that of the substantive, 
and that it is to be traced back to Origen, on the 
ground that the epithets canonict and regulares 
are applied to the books of Scripture in portions of 
his works which we possess only in Rufinus’ tr. 
No reliance can, however, be placed upon this 
argument, since these would be the most con- 
venient renderings for such a word as évd:dOnxor, 
which, as we have seen, certainly belonged to 
Origen’s terminology. Moreover, Rufinus so 
renders this very word in passages of L[usebius, 
where we have both the original and his translation. 
The earliest instance which can be adduced of the 
occurrence of either caydy or a derivative in the sense 
now under consideration is in the Festal Epistle 
of Athanasius above referred to, written in A.D. 
367. The participle cavorgouerva is there used of 
the books of Holy Scripture. It seems, however, 
linprobable that the verb xavovlfew, or its parts, 
should have been so applied before the term Kxavdy 
had been used of the books collectively. And a 
little later Amphilochius, the eminent bishop of 
Jeonium, concludes a catalogue of them, which he 
gives in his Jambi ad Selewcum with the words odtos 
awevdéoraros Kavwy dy ely rwv Oeomvevarwr ypadur. The 
word, which originally ineant a rod, and thence a 
measure, had been already applied in the sense of 
a rule or norm, and that variously, both in classical 
and ecclesiastical usage. It will sutlice here to 
notice the phrase 6 xavay ris adnlelas, for the 
Churelt’s creed, which had long been fainiliar. It 
has been questioned whether, when the word xavedy 
was first used in connexion with the Scriptures, 
the primary intention was to express the chant 
that they form the rule of faith and life for the 
Christian, or to denote the list whereby the con- 
tents of the Scriptures is correctly defined. The 
latter seems to be the true view. It is the 
simplest; and, moreover, it would be hard other- 
wise to explain the use of the verb xavovlfev, which 
is applied both to particular books and to the 
books collectively. The other idea would, however, 
also be readily suggested to the mind by the 
associations of the word xavéy. And accordingly 
we find [sidore of Pelusium, in the earlier half of 
the 5th cent., expressing himself thus: ‘the Canon 
of the truth, | mean the Divine Scriptures’ (Ep. 
114). 

Tt will be perecvived, then, that no essentially 
new point of view was implied in the use of the 
term Canon and its derivatives in connexion with 
Holy Scripture. At thesuine time it is noteworthy 
that they began to be employed at a time when 
special efforts were being made in different quarters 
to remove ambiguities with respect to, and to 
codify, the contents of the Scriptures. 
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Tor further illustrations of some of the points 
here touched upon, and for the considerations 
which determined the inclusion or exclusion of 
particular books, or groups of books, the reader 
must consult the arts. APOCRYPHA, OLD TESTA- 
MENT CANON, and NEW TESTAMENT CANON, 

V. H. STANTON. 

CANOPY (xwrwretov, from xkovwy (Mt 23-4), gnat, 
mosquito), — Originally a mosquito-net. The 
canopy of the bed of Holofernes, ‘which was of 
purple, and gold, and emerald, and precious stones 
inwoven,’ was taken by Judith ‘from the pillars’ as 
a trophy, and given by her ‘for a gift (dvd@nua) 
unto the Lord’ (Jth 107! 13°15 16%), ‘Canopy’ 
occurs also in RV at Is 45 ‘Over all the glory shall 
be spread a canopy’ (AV ‘defence’). The feb. is 
apn, Which here only has the sense of a canopy for 
protection ; elsewhere it means a bridegroom’s (I's 
19°) or a bride’s (J1 2'*) chamber. F.C. PortTrEr. 


CANTICLES.—See SONG OF SONGS. 


CAPER-BERRY (7}28 ’dbiyyénah, xdrrapis, Ec 
125), The authority of the LXX and of some of 
the Rabbis is in favour of the tr. ‘caper-berry’ 
RV, instead of ‘desire’ AV.—This is the fruit 
of Capparis spinosa, I.., & perennial shrub, rooted 
in the clefts of rocks and walls, with straggling, 
more or less pendulous, branches, and orbicular to 
ovate leaves, 1 to 2 inches in length, and white 
flowers 2 to 3 inches broad. It prows in all the 
Mediterranean basin, The ripe berry is oblong to 
obovate-oblong, and 2 to 24 inches long. The 
young berries have a pungent flavour, and are 
pichled as a condiment. The Arabs of the Sin. 

esert call it ed-dsdf/, while the people of Pal. and 
Syria know it by the name Aabar, which is mani- 
festly a modification of xarmaps. Like all pungent 
vlants, it is stimulating to the erotic instinct. The 
idea of those who tr. ‘dbiyyénah ‘caper-berry’ is 
that even this stimulant shall fail to excite desire. 
The principal Rabbi of Beirfit assures me that the 
tr. of AV ‘desire’ is that of the majority of the 
Jewish commentators. In either case the object is 
the same, that is, to express the decadence of the 
bodily powers with the advance of years. 

G. KE. Post. 

CAPERNAUM (TR Kazepvaotu, from which our 
Enghsh word is taken; but Kagaprvaovu, supported 
by BrDZ, ete., is undoubtedly correct, represent- 
ing the original ovn-1»3),—This city is mentioned 
only in the Gospels, and derives all its interest 
from association with the hfe of Christ. To it 
Matthew applies Is 9! (Mt 4'%!%), After His 
rejection at Nazareth, Christ made His head- 

uarters in C., and it is called ‘his own city’ 
(Mt 9'). Here only was it said of lim 87: év otk 
éorlv—that He was at home (Mk 2'). Peter and 
Andrew of Bethsaida (Jn 1“) had settled in C. (Mk 
1”), and on the neighbouring beach they first heard 
and followed the Master (Mk 17%). Matthew 
(Mt 9°), or Levi (Mk 2'4, Lk 5?’), was here called 
from ‘the place of toll.’ Many miracles were 
wrought here (Mk 1°), The following are specially 
mentioned, viz. healing centurion’s servant (Mt 8>, 
Lk 7'); nobleman’s son cured by a word from Cana 
(Jn 4%); Simon Peter’s mother-in-law cured of 
fever (Mk 1%); paralytic healed (Mt 9!, Mk 2}, 
Lk 5'8); unclean spirit cast out (Mk 1%, Lk 4%), 
Here the lesson of humility was taught from a 
little child set in the midst (Mt 187, Mk 93. %), 
A famous discourse in the synagogue is reported 
inJn 6. Over C., highly favoured but unrepent- 
ant, the heavy woe was pronounced, ‘And thou 
Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven ?— 
thou shalt go down to Hades’ (Mt 11%, Lk 10" RV). 

C., invariably called wé\s, ‘a city,’ was an 
important position, held by a body of Roman 
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troops (Mt 8° ctc.). It was also a customs-station 
(Mt 9? etc.). The commander of the soldiers 
thought it worth while to ingratiate himself with 
the people by building them a synagogue (Lk 7°). 
It was the residence of a distinguished officer of 
the king (Jn 4%). But beyond the facts that it 
was on the seashore (Mt 4"), and was in or near 
the plain of Gennesarct (Jn 617-1; see also Mk 
6, Mt 14°), there is nothing in the NT to indi- 
cate the site. ‘I'wice mentioned by Josephus (Vita, 
72, BJ W. x. 8), neither passage ie decisive. 
Tradition wavers between two sites, and a warm 
controversy has long raged over the question. 

The claims of ‘Ain em-Madowwcrah, ‘the round 
fountain,’ a lurge spring on the N. edge of Gen- 
nesaret, may be dismissed. There 1s nothing 
near it to indicate the site of a great city; and it 
waters only a small portion of the plain. 

The two serious rivals are AAdn Minyeh, at the 
N.E. corner of the plain, and Yell Lhim, on the 
shore, fully 2 miles nearer Jordan. The case for 
Tell Hiim rests chiefly upon the name, the size 
of the ruins, their position on the eastward road, 
and the testimony of certain travellers. It is 
suggested that the Arab, Zedd took the place of 
Caphar when the city became ruinous, na falling 
from Nahum. This is an almost impossible deriva- 
tion. A Jewish Rabbi, Zankhum, is said to be 
buried here. ‘Ihe derivation from his name is 
both easy and natural. An alternative derivation 
is sugyested from the Heb. on=‘ brown’ or ‘ tire- 
blackened,’ of which Arab, Hn is an exact trans- 
literation. Then Zell Zft@m=‘the black mound,’ 
truly descriptive of the ruins, could only date from 
a time subsequent to the destruction of the city. 
Along this road only the eastern traffic would pass. 
The northern caravans never came this way. 
Jerome, Theodorus (532.A.D.), Antoninus Martyr (7), 
A.D, 600, and John of Wiirtzburg (1100), may be 
tuken as favouring Zell Him. Josephus, hurt on 
the Jordan, was carried to C.; but this was not 
necessarily the nearest town. Le was evidently 
anxious to reach his headquarters at ‘larichea 
(Vita, 72). It is much against Zell Him that 
there is no fountain thcre; and nothing like that 
described by Josephus within about a couple of 
miles. 

On the other hand, there are many considerations 
in favour of Khdn Minyeh. Gennesaret was a 
well-defined district, generally allowed to corre- 
spond with ef Ghuweir, ‘the little Ghor,’ lying 
oan the N.W. shore of the sea (see Jos. Bo un. 
x. 8). The disciples started from the other side to 
go to C. (Jn 6!7). The waters being stilled, they 
were straightway ‘at the land whither they were 
going’ (1b. v.27!) Matthew (1484) says ‘they came 
to the land, unto Gennesaret.’ (So also Mk 6%.) 
Those who sought Jesus in the morning found 
Him at C. (Jn 6%), and He addressed them in 
the synagogue. C. was thus cither in or close 
to Gennesaret. This condition is met by Khan 
Minych; not at all by fell Liitim. Remains of an 
ancient city are found in the plain between Khan 
Minych and the sea; also on the adjoining Tell 
‘Areumeh, where probably a large church once 
stood. Standing at the junction of the two great 
roads which must always have united behind 7'elZ 
‘Areimeh, that to eastward along the shore, and 
that to the north by Khan Jubb Yusif, it occupied 
a position of first importance in the district. All 
the tratlic from north, south, cast, and west passed 
through the hands of ita customs officers. The 
spring of which Josephus speaks (BJ Ir. x. 8) may 
not have been Metaaily in ihe plain. Certainly it 
was not ‘Ain et-Tinch. At ef-Tabigha (Hepta- 

egon?), on the edge of the valley beyond Tell 
Arevmeh, rise several springs, one of great volume, 
the largest fountain in Galilee. An old aqueduct 
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Jed the water across the vale, along the face of the 
cliff in a rock-eut channel, and into the plain at 
Minych suificiently high to water a large area, 
Historical evidence is on the whole favourable to 
Khan Minyeh. Antoninus Martyr (600) is claimed 
on both sides; but the latter site is supported by 
Arculfus, end of 7th cent. ; St. Willibatd, middle 
of 8th cent.; Eugesippus, middle of 12th cent.: 
Brocardius, end of 13th cent.; Quaresimus, 1620, 
who says that a ruin, called in Arab. MinieA, is 
the site of Capernaum. 

The absence of any reminiscence of the ancient 
name isa difliculty with some. But from the Talm. 
we learn that C. was, for the Jews, associated 
with the Minim, the name by which they desig- 
nated the Christians, who were numerous in the 
eity. The Mitd of the Talm., ‘the sinners,’ are 
the sons of Caphar Nahum, and again these are 
identified with the Minim. Among the Jews, 
C. was the city of Menai down to the 14th cent. 
The name given to the inhabitants is probably 
preserved in Khdn Minyeh. The Valens of 
evidence is at present greatly in favour of this 
site. W. EWING. 


CAPH or KAPH (5).—Eleventh letter of Heb. 
alphabet, and as such used in the 119th Psalin to 
designate the 11th part, each verse of which begins 
with this letter. 


CAPHARSALAMA (Xadapoadaud), 1 Mac 7*.- 
a Hosen ey near Jerus. Aefr Silwan, the village of 
Siloam, is possibly intended. SIV, vol, iii. sh, xvii. 


CAPHIRA (A Kagipd, B Tetpd), 1 Es 5'%.---A town 
of Benj., inhabitants of which returned with Zerub. 
In Ezr 2% CHEPHIRAT (7723, B Kadecpd, A -t-); of, 
Neh 7%, See CHEPHIRAH, 


CAPHTOR (nne2, one, XaPOopelu, Canhtorim). 
—The Caphtorim were geographically connected 
with Egypt according to Gm 10; and in Dt 
23 we read: ‘The Avvim, which dwelt in villages 
as far as Gaza, the Caphtorim, which came forth 
out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in their 
stead.’ ere the Caphtorim are identified with 
the Philistines, who are stated to have come from 
Caphtor in Am 97 and Jer 474 (where Caphtor is 
called an ‘isle’ or ‘coastland’). Consequently in 
Gin 10 the words, ‘whence went forth the Pinlis- 
tines,’ must be out of putee and should follow 
Caphtorim instead of Casluhim. Caphtor has been 
identified with both Cyprus and Crete, but the names 
do not agree. Ebers (Egypten und die Biicher 
Moses, 1868) proposed to see in Caphtor an Egyp. 
compound Kaft-ur, ‘Greater Kaft’ or ‘Phoenicia,’ 
and made it the coast of the Delta, which was 
thickly covered with Phunician colonies. But this 
theory has been overthrown by the excavation of 
the temple of Kom Ombo in Upner Egypt in 1892. 
On the wall of the south external corridor is a 
series of cartouches containing the names of the 
countries supposed to have been conquered by 
Ptolemy Auletes and collected from older monu- 
ments of various ages. Among the names are those 
of Kaptar (Caphtor) and Kasluhet (Casluhim), each 
with the determinative of ‘country’ attached to it. 
Kaptar ends the first line, and is immediately pre- 
ceded by the names of Persia, Susa, Babylon, and 
Pontus, while Kasluhet (followed by Zoar) is the 
fifth name of the second line, which begins with 
the inhabitants of the Sinaitic peninsula and 
northern Syria. The names, however, have prob- 
ably been registered at haphazard, so that no 
conclusion can be drawn from their order. 

The Philistines seem to have entered l’alestine in 
the course of the great invasion of Egypt by the 
northern nations in the eighth year of Ramses IL. 
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Prof. Prasek combines this fact with the statement 
of Justin, that in B.C. 1209 a king of Ashkelon 
stormed Sidon, and that the fugitive Sidonians 
founded Tyre. The dates would agree very well. 
At any rate, the Pulista or Philistines are closely 
associated with the Zakkal (‘Teukrians?) in the 
attack on Egypt in the time of Ramses rt., whereas 
the latter appear alone in an earlier attack in the 
time of Merenptah. 

From 1 S 304, Ezk 2516, Zeph 25, we may 
gather that the Philistines were also known as 
the Cherethites or Cretans, as the Sept. tran- 
scribes the name. In this case Caphtor must be 
identified with Crete, or at all events with some 
district in that island. Recent discoveries have 
shown that Crete was a centre of culture in the 
prc ees ave of the eastern Mediterranean, and 

r. A. Evans has pointed out that it possessed a 
peculiar system of pictorial writing (sec his article 
on ‘Primitive Pictographs’ in the Journal of 
Lellenie Studies, xiv. 1894). A. H. SAYCE. 


CAPPADOCIA (Karadoxta), a large country in 
the E. of Asia Minor, was formed inte a Rom. 
rovince by Tiberius in A.p. 17, on the death of 
ine Archelaus.  [t was administered by a pro- 
curator, sent out by the reigning emperor; and it 
was treated as an unimportant outlying district. 
In A.D. 70, however, Vespasian united it with 
Artmnenia Minor as one of the great frontier pro- 
vinces of the empire, placing it under the rule of a 
legatus Auygustt pro prietore, who was selected by 
the emperor from amone the ex-consuls ; and he 
stationed a legion (V7. Huldminata) at Melitene as 
arrison to maintain the defence of the Euphrates 
ine. At this period a great territory, ruled by 
Antiochus Epiphanes of Commagene, lying be- 
tween the provinces Cilicia und Cappadocia, and 
including part of Lycaonia, was incorporated in 
C.; and under suecceding emperors, especially 
Trajan, the size and importance of the province 
were ypreatly increased, and more troops were 
stationed in it. The commercial capital of the 
province was Cusareia - Kusebeia- Mazaka; the 
military centres were Melitene and (after Trajan) 
Satala. Between about A.D. 76 and 106, both 
Galatia and ©. were placed under one gover- 
nor. Jews in C. are mentioned in Ae 2%, and 
implied in Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, § 36 (Mang. ii. 
587): aletterin their favour from the Rom. Senate 
to Ariarathes, king of C., about B.c. 139, is men- 
tioned 1 Mac 15"?: in the 3rd cent. after Christ and 
later, a great Jewish population in Cwsarcia is 
alluded to in the ‘Talmud. The easy road from 
Tarsus through the Cilicinn Gates tempted them 
onwards towards the N., to take advantage of the 
lucrative trade between Central Asia and the 
Black Seca harbours, esp. Amisus : the road passed 
through C. and Pontus (Ac 18?) This trading 
connexion led to the early extension of Christianity 
over both countries (1 P 1). 


LITERATURE.--Marquardt, Romische Staataverwaltung, 1. pp. 
865-3745 Ritter, Alemnaaien, i. pp. 236-309, ii. 236-272 ; Ramsay, 
Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, pp. 267 319, 346-356, 449¢., and the 
mapin St. Paw the Trav, for provincial divisions ; Neubauer, 
Géog. du Talmud; 'Th. Reinach, Numisin, dea Rois de Capp. 
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CAPTAIN.—I. IN rue On TESTAMENT.—The 
AV translates no fewer than 13 different Heb. 
words by ‘captain,’ and many of these words have 
other renderings as well. The RV has scarcely 
introduced much greater consistency. (1) 1, often 
translated ‘prince,’ used especially of ‘captains of 
thousands’ (xiAlapxos), etc., and of the ‘captain of 
the host’ (dpxierpdryyos). For the ‘ captain of the 
host of the Lorb’ (Jos 54+) and for ‘Michael 
your prince’ (also wy Dn 107! cte.), see under Gop 
and ANGEL. (2) 193, the foremost officer, used of 


the king (1 S 9'°—RV prince or leader, LXX dpxwv); 
the same Heb. word is used also of the ‘leader of 
the house of Aaron’ (1 Ch 127), and of the ‘rulers 
of the house of God’ (2 Ch 35’ ete.). See below. 
(3) wx, literally head, Nu 144 etc., LXX dpxnyés. 
(4) xy}, literally lifted up, Nu 2° ete., RV prince, 
LXX dpywv. (5) 1'¥2, literally one who decides, Jg 118 
ete., RV chief (except Dn 118), LAX apxnyés or 
jryovmevos. (6) 29280, RV marshal, Jer 51%, Nah 317. 
(7) ang, usually of the governor of a territory, 2 K 


‘18%, Hag 1 ete. (8) 32=(1), only in later Heb., ¢.¢. 


2K 258 (9) Sy9, baal, ‘master,’ Jer 37)8, captain 
of the ward. (10) w>y Ex 147, 2 K 9” ete., re ably 
knivht or equerry, LXNX rpicrdrys. The other three 
words are (in AV) mistranslated captain, 2 KC 11%, 
Jor 137), Ezk 2122 (43, "5x, 72, respectively). 

II, Captain represents three words in the NT 
(1) xtAlapyos—used vaguely of a military officer, 
and technically as the equivalent of the Roman 
‘prefectus’ or ‘tribunus militum.’ Ono such 
ollicer was regularly in charge of the Roman garri- 
son at Jerusalem, which probably consisted of a 
cohort of auxiliaries, about 1000 men in all. The 
commander would be a Roinan citizen (Ac 2274), the 
soldiers provincials (not Jews, but many of them 
Samaritans), who would receive the franchise on 
discharge. Whether the word has the technical or 
the vaguer sense in Jn 18!4 igs not clear. (2) orpa- 
tyyés—used in Lk 22%? and Ac 4) 5%: "8 of the 
copter of the Temple, together with his chief 
subordinates, who are perhaps the same as the 
three ‘keepers of the biiteahotd 7 (2 KC 25", Jer 354, 
and see Josephns, Ant. x. vili. 5). This captain 
(723, see (2) above) is inentioned Jer 20' (LXNX 
nyovpevos) and Neh 11", and is called in 2 Mae 34 
mpoorarns Tod lepot, and in Josephus (Ant, XX. vi. 2, 
etc.) orparnyés. Probably he and his chief sub- 
ordinates are indicated hy the term ‘rulers’ in 
Ezr 9? and often in Neh (0339, LXX orparnyol or 
dpxovres): see Schiirer, 7/77? tL i. 258, The captain 
was at least a Levite, and commanded a small 
eoy of police, probably themselves priests; and 
he had the duty of keeping order in the Temple, 
and watching there by night. (3) dpxnydés-- He 2” 
—probably to be understood rather as author and 
beginner than as commander in a fight (cf. Ac 3% 
53! Le 12°), 

Tho captain of the guard (crparoreddpyns, Ac 28'6 
TR and AV) would, perhaps, be the ‘princeps 
castrornm peregrinorum’; it would hail mean 
the ‘ prwefectus prietorio,’ whose title is never so 
rendered in Greek. But the sentence is omitted 
by RV following the best authorities: it is, how- 
ever, an ancient ‘Western reading,’ and possibly 
records a real tradition. (See Momisen in 
Suzungsb, d. kgl. preuss. Akad. d. Wissenseh,, phil.- 
hist. Classe, 1895, p. 495, and art. PRATORIUM.) 


W. O. BuRRowWsS., 
CAPTIVITY.—See ISRAEL. 


CARABASION (B Kapafaceudv, A -cudv), 1 Es 9%, 
—A corrupt name of one of those who put away 
their ‘strange’ wives. [t seems to correspond to 
MEREMOTH in Kzr 108%, The conjecture that it 
shonld be read xal‘PaBaoudy is not supported (as is 
stated in Speaker's Comm.) by the Vat. text. 

H. St. J. THACKERAY, 

CARAYAN, not used in AV, is given by RV in Job 
618 19 (nim cst.) for AV ‘paths,’ ‘troops’; in Ts 2178 
(ptep. of mx) for AV ‘travelling companies’; and 
in Kzk 27° ‘The ships of Tarshish were thy cara- 
vans for thy merchandise,’ for AV ‘The ships of 
Tarshish did sing of thee in thy market,’ taking 
niny from "w to travel (after Gesen.) not ve to sing. 
But Davidson doubts: ‘The camel has been called 
the ship of the desert, but conversely to call an 
east-indiaman a caravan is too brilliant for the 
prophet.’ See his note. In older Eng., however, 


CARBUNCLE 


CARE 


the word might have been apace without 


erediting Ezekiel with the brilliant metaphor, 
since ‘caravan’ was used from the bey. of the 17th 
to the middle of the 18th cent. for a fleet of ships, 
as Fuller, Com. on Jiuth (1654): ‘A caravan... 
sailing in the vast ocean.’ J. HASTINGS, 


CARBUNCLE.—See Stones, Precious. 


CARCAS (0272, Est 17°), one of the seven eunuchs 
or chamberlains of king Ahasucrus, An etymology 
sugeested is the Persian /urgas, ‘vulture.’ The 
LXX vives a different name. 


CARCASE (the spelling has been indifferently 
carcase or carcass throughout, though dictionaries 
have given carcass alone, or by preference since 
Jolinson) is used now only of the dead body of a 
beast, or contemptuonsly of a human being, but 
was formerly used freely of either. The Ileb. 
words are various: (1) 493 géviyyah (used of living 
body also) 1s so tr. only Jp 14%° of the ec. of 
Samson's lion (RV ‘body’), which is also (148) 
called (2) ndzo meappeleth (fr. 551 to fall, as mrapa 
fr. mlrrev, cadaver fr. cadere), which has this 
meaning only here; elsewhere ‘fall’ Pr 29!%, Ezk 
2615 18 3116 3210 or ‘ruin’? Kzk 2727 318 {all}. (3) 
1p peger ; and (4) 9523 nébhélah are often tr. ‘car- 
case.’ Both are also applied to the trunk of an 
idol, peger Lv 26% «f wi iene your careases upon 
the carcases of your idols’; nébhélah Jer 16% 
‘they have filled mine inheritance with the carcases 
of their detestable things.’ Both words are used 
in Ileb. of dead bodies only, so that the tr. ‘dead 
earcase’ of Dt 143, Mzk 65, is as needless for the 
Heb. as in the Iing.; RV omits ‘dead.’ 

In Bel ® Sin the den there were seven lions, and 
they had given them every day two carcases and 
two sheep’ (so RV, AVm ‘slaves,’ Gr. odpara, lit. 
‘bodies,’ used of ‘servants,’ t.e. slaves, To £0'), 

In NT ‘carcase’ occurs Mt 24 ‘ wheresoever the 
ce. is, there will the cagles be gathered together’ 
(rrwua, ay in Wis 438); and He 3" ‘whose carcases 
fell in the wilderness’ (xodov, lit. ‘limbs,’ the LXX 
tr. of 12 in Nu 14° 4 where the language is nearly 
identical), J. HASTINGS, 


CARCHEMISH (#972; omitted in the LXX 
at 2 Ch 35”, but at Jer 26 (Heb 46)? Xappels (Q, 
Kapyapmels]; Vule. Charcamis). There have been 
various conjectures as to the site of this city, 
which was finally correctly located by Messrs. 
Skene and Geo. Sinith, by means of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, Carchemish is at present represented 
by the mounds of Jerablis (Smith, Yaraboloos) or 
Hierapolis, on the western bank of the Euphrates, 
described by Smith as a grand site, with vast walls 
and palace-mounds 8000 ft. round, and containing 
humerous sculptures and monoliths with inscrip- 
tions, many of which are now in the British 
Museum. Boece says that the ruins are rect- 
anvular, and measure 4 mile long by } mile wide. 
The mounds lie between Birejik and the junction 
of the Sajur and the Euphrates. Carchemish, the 
chief city of the Hittites, was called Karkamis by 
the Babylonians, Gargamis and Kargamis by the 
Assyrians, and Karikamai(?)8a or Karakamisa by 
the Egyptians, and the city was known—perhaps 
renowned—as a trading centre as early as the 3rd 
millennium B.c.* Amen-em-hebe, one of the cap- 
tains of Tahutmes UI. (c. B.C. 1600), refers to his cam- 
pale against the people of Karikamai(?)8a, where 
1e took prisoners ;+t and about B.c. 1200 Tiglath- 
pileser 1. of Assyria plundered ‘the land of the 
neighbourhood of Suhi as far as Carchemish (Kar- 


* Before the reign of the Bab. king Ammi-zaduga, ¢. 2100 B.c. 
+ W. Max Miller, Asien und Europa nach altdgyptiachen 
Denkmdalern, Leipzig, 1803. 
VOL. I.-——23 


gamis) of the land of Hatte (Kheta or Hit) in a 
single day.’ There is no record, however, that 
the fortress was taken on this occasion. The 
ruler of Carchemish about B.c. 880 was Sangara, 
who paid a large amount of tribute, chiefly in 
manufactured things, such as furniture and woven 
stulls, also metal, to Assur-nagir-pal, king of 
Assyria. Sangara afterwards came into conflict 
with Shalmaneser 1., son of Assur-nazir- pal, 
about B.C. 858, and the Assyrian king says that 
he captured Sangara’s citics, receiving from the 
latter, when he submitted, 2 talents of gold, 70 
talents of silver, 30 talents of copper, 100 talents 
of iron, 20 talents of purple cloth, 500 weapons, 
his daughter with a dowry, 100 daughters of the 
great men of the place, 500 oxen, and 5000 sheep, 
and fixed ag his (yearly) tribute L manch of gold, 
1 talent of silver, Anne talents of purple cloth, 
one payinent of which is duly recorded as having 
taken place. The large amount of the war in- 
demnity and the tribute testify to the prosperity 
und commercial importance of the city. On the 
bronze gates found by H. Rassam at Balawat 
the reception of tribute by Shalmanescr If. is 
twice represented, and in each case a picture in 
relief of the fortress is given. The city was finally 
tuken by Sargon of Asayria in B.C. 717, when 
Pisiri or Pisiris, its last king, was made prisoner. 
From this time it formed part of the Assyrian 
empire, and was administered by an Assyrian 
governor.* Its importance as a trading centre 
continued under its new rulers, the ‘manch of 
Carchemish’ being one of the standard weights in 
use at Nineveh. Later notices of the city occur 
in the Bible itself, when Pharaoh-Necho defeated 
Josiah in the battle in which the Jewish king lost 
his life (2 Ch 35°), and was himself defeated by 
Nebuchadrezzar, four years later (B.C. 605), under 
the walls of the city (Jer 462), in the battle which 
decided the fate of Western Asia. The patron 
deity of the city was the Asiatic goddess wor- 
shipped under the naine of Atargatis, whose wor- 
ship, when the city fell into decry, was transferred 
to the city now represented by Membij, whic! 
became the new Hicrapolis, and continued in ex- 
istence after the old city of Carchemish was de- 
serted. The meaning of the name is unknown. 
TT. G. PINCHES. 

CARE.—The proper meaning of this word, and 
of all its compounds (of which there occur in AV 
‘careful,’ ‘carefully,’ ‘carefulness,’ ‘careless,’ 
‘carelessly’) is trouble or sorrow. But from a 
very early period it was confounded with Lat. 
cure (with which it hag no connexion, being a 
purely Teutonic word), and the meaning of cura, 
viz, attention to something or somebody, became 
attached to it. This affected even the original 
word, so that care in the sense of sorrow became 
analy, as if due to over-attention; while the 
compounds have now actually dropped their original 
meaning, and adopted that of cura wholly. But 
throughout the history of the word, and esp. in 
AV, we can trace the two senses side by side. 

1. Care is both subst. and verb. As subst. (1) 
Anxwety (Gr. péptuva): Mt 13, ‘the care of this 
world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the 
word’; so Mk 4, Lk 8! 2154 “cares of this life,’ 
2 Co 11* ‘the care of all the churches’ (RV 
‘anxiety for’), 1 P 57 ‘Casting all your care upon 
him’ (RV ‘anxiety’), 1 Mac 6” ‘my heart faileth 
for very care.” In OT, 1S 10? ‘thy father hath 
left the care of the asses (i.e. concern about, 
237, lit. ‘‘ the matters of the asses ”), and sorroweth 
for you,’ Ezk 4!° ‘they shall eat bread by weight, 
and with care’ (A231, RV ‘carefulness’). (2) 
Attention (esp. earnest attention, the original 
meaning of the word in turn affecting this 

* The name of the governor in B.o, 691 or 602 was Bél-emuranol 
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borrowed meaning; Gr. ogmovs}): 2 Co 7% fom 
care for youin the sight of God’ (LV ‘earnest 
cure,’ as 8 AV, RV); Ph 4” ‘your care for me’ 
(rd gpovelv, RV ‘thought for me’) Wis 67 74 
(ppovris), As verb (1) Anwiety or concern (Gr. 
peptuvdw) 3 1 Co 7% 4 * But I would have you with- 
out carefulness. He that is unmarried careth for 
the things that belong to the Lord, how he ma 
ane the Lord: but he that is married careth 
or the things that are of the world, how he may 
ues his wife’ (RV ‘is careful for’); 12%, Ph 2% 
n OT,25 183 ‘if we flee away, they will not care 
for us, neither if half of us die, will they care for 
us’ (Heb. ab ow). (2) Adtention: Dt 12? ‘a land 
which the Lord thy God careth for (#y, RVin 
‘seeketh after’), the eyes of the Lord thy God are 
always upon it’; Ps 1424 ‘no mun cared for my 
soul.” When the expression is care for, the dis- 
tinction is not always obvious, since it 1s the person 
that is anuxivus about who will give attention to; 
but in the foll. passages (where the Gr. is udéde) 
the meaning is always anxicty or coneern: Mt 
2218 Mk 124, Jn 10 ‘he is an hireling, and careth 
not for the sheep,’ 125 ‘not that he cared for the 
poor,’ Ac 18'7 ‘Gallio cared for none of these 
things,’ 1 Co 7#, 1 P 57 ‘Ye careth for you.’ On 
the other hand, to take care of (émrqedéopar) must 
be ‘to give attention to,’ Lk 10% She brought him 
toaninu and took care of him,’ 10%, 1 T1 3° Sif a 
man know not how to rule his own house, how shall 
he take care of the church of God?’ Hence 1 Co 
9® AV, © Doth God take care for oxen?’ (uéddec) is 
a serious mistranslation. God docs take care for 
oxen, as for all living creatures, but it is only for 
man that He may be said to have concern ay ‘Is 
it for the oxen that God careth?’). 

Careful.--l. Anrious, Lk 10" ‘Martha, Martha, 
thou art c and troubled about many things’ (nepe- 
weds RV ‘thou art anxions’), Ph 4° § Be careful 
for nothing’ (undev pepeevare, RV ‘In nothing be 
unxious’). In OT, Jer 178 ‘he shall be as a tree 
planted by the waters... and shall not be ec. in 
the year of drought? (ay3); Dn 3% 6O Nebuechad- 
hezzar, we are not c. to answer thee in this 
matter’ (nya, RV ‘we have no need,’ KVm as 
AV). Cf. Shaks. 7it. And. Iv. iv. 84— 

‘ The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby. 

In Apocr., Bar 3 ‘They ... were so ¢.’ (wepeuvav- 
res); to whieh RV adds 2 Ks 2? *Be not c. over- 
much,’ an expression which brings out the difler- 
ence between careful=anxious, and = careful= 
attentive or painstaking; in the latter sense, as 
we put it, ‘you cannot be too careful.” 2. Atten- 
tive to one’s interests, painstaking : Ph 4 ‘Now at 
the last your care of me hath flourished again ; 
Wherein ye were also ¢., but ye lacked opportunity’ 
(¢ppoveire, RV ‘ye did take HOnene'y: Tit 3° ‘that 
they which have believed in God might be ¢. to 
maintiin good works’ (fpoyrl{w); 2 WK 4% Sthou 
hast. been c. for us with all this care’ (71, usually 
‘to tremble,’ and so here ‘to be anxiously careful,’ 
its only vecurrence in this sense). 

Carefully.—In the sense of anxiously, c. occurs 
only Mic 1" ‘the inhabitant of Maroth waited 
e. for good’ (nbn, lit. ‘has been in pain,’ RV 
‘waiteth anxiously’). In the sense of attentively, 
there are in AV Dt 155 ‘if thou c. hearken’ (yioy-ox 
yovn, ‘if hearkening thou shalt hearken,’ RV 
‘if thou shalt diligently hearken,’ as AV in 11% 
28', same Heb.); Wis 12-2 ‘we should c. think of 
thy goodness’ peppvduev, RV ‘ ponder’); Ph 2% I 
sent him the more ¢.’ (smovdacorépws, RV ‘the more 
dilizently’): He 12" ‘he sought it ¢. with tears’ 
(éx¢n7réw, RV ‘sought it diligently’). To these 
RV adds Mt 2716 (ispisw, AV ‘diligently ’), 2° 
(axpBads AV § diligently ’), Ac 18% (daxpSws, AV 
‘diligently ’) 18%8 (dxpSws AV ‘ perfectly’) and He 
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12° * Looking c.’ (émtcxoroivres, AV ‘looking dili- 
gently ’). 

Carefulness, in the seuse of anxiety, is piven 
in AV (as tr. of aya) Ezk 12°; to which 
RV adds 4!° (AV ‘care’), Jos 22% (AV ‘ fear’). 
In the same sense is Sir 30% ‘c. bringeth age 
before the time’ (népuva, RV ‘care’); and 
1 Co 72 *T would have you without ec.’ (duépiuvos, 
RV ‘free from cares’). Cf. Latimer, Ser. 1. 413, 
‘Consider the remedy aguinst carefuluess, which 
is to trust in God.’ But the sense of watchful 
and helpful interest is clear in 2 Co 74 ‘whate. it 
wrought in you’ (o7rovd7, RV ‘carnest care’); for 
the same apostle commends c. in this passage, who 
had condemned it in the previous. 

Careless and Carelessly have always the mean- 
iny of without trouble or anxicty, in security (the 
Heb. being always no; ‘to trust,’ or ne2 ‘con- 
fidence’); ‘careless’ Jy 187, Is 32%2%4) Jezk 30° 
(but RV adds Pr 19"8 Heb. ay 6a despiser’) ; ‘care- 
lessly’ 13 47°, HMzk 39°, Zeph 2% Cf.— 

* Kaise up the organs of her fantasy ; 


Sleep she as sound as careless infancy.’ 
Shaks. Merry Wives, v. v. 66. 


J. HASTINGS. 
CARIA (Kapla) is actually mentioned only in 
1 Mac 15* ag one of the places to which the Iom. 
Senate sent a circular Totes in B.C. 139-138 in 
favour of the Jews. The political entity which is 
here meant was probably the Chrysavrian con- 
federacy, in Sieh inost of the cities (esp. the 
inland cities) of C. were united, meeting at the 
temple of Zeus Chrysavrens at Stratonicea, C., 
most of which belonged to the Rhodians from 190 
to 168, was then declared free by the Romans ; and 
this confederacy was the responsible government 
uutil 129, when the eountry was incorporated in 
the province of Asia. ‘The coast cities of C. were 
chiefly Greek, and did not belony to the confederacy: 
of these Miletus was Touian; Cnidus, Cos, and 
Halicarnassus were Dorian: hence the Rom. Senate 
sent their letter about the Jews (sce DELUS) to the 
Dorin eities, Ciidus, Halicarnassus, Cos, and also 
to Khodes and Myndus (which seem to be nearly 
the complete list of Carian governments). 
W. M. RAMSAY. 
CARITES (3) occurs in the WetAibé of the Heb. 
text and margin of RV in 28 20%, where the Jveré 
has Cherethites (n73), and in RV of 2 K 114, where 
the AV has captains (RVim_ executioners), The 
Carites were possibly Phil. mercenaries from Caria, 
as the Cherethites were from Crete. See CHERE- 
THIrhs, and ef. W. R. Smith, OZJC? 262 n. 
J. A. SELBIE, 
CARMEL (S572 ‘parden’), Jos 15°, 1S 15! 
277% 2S 23% 1 Ch 17--A city of Judah in the 
Hebrou mountains, Where Saul set up a Shand?’ or 
memonial stone, and where Nabal eed in possession 
of flocks. One of David's heroes was a Carmelite. 
Now the ruined town Jvurmud, on the hills about 
10 miles $.K. of Hebron, chielly remarkable for the 
remains of uw Jarge square tower, built in the 12th 
cent. A.D., wud for a very fine large rescrvoir. See 
SIP vol. iti. sheet xxiv. C. KR. CONDER. 


CARMEL (usually with the def. art. >>790 ‘ the 

arden’ or ‘garden-land’; without it only in 

os 19%, Jer 46'8, Nah 14; 6 Kdpundos; but generally 
‘gan § Mount of the Carmel’; 8p0s 7rd Kapunrcov ; 
Jos. Kapundos, Kapuidcov 8pos. In later Heb. D9. 
In the list of places conquered by Tahutines WI. in 
Pal., No. 49 reads Kalimna, which Tomkins takes 
as Kalamon or Carmel; and No. 48, Rshkadsh, by 
which Maspero understands Rosh-hodshu, ‘the 
sacred henataid? of Carmel. Mod. Arab. Ktrmial, 
but more usually Jebel Mfr Elyas).—This long 
headland, which forms one of the great features 
of Pal., is of the same hard limestone as the cen- 
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tral range of the country, but is separated from 
the latter by hills of sotter formation, which are 
therefore more worn than itself, and now lie lower 
and are opened up by passes. ‘The promontory of 
Carmel rises above a narrow sea-beach to a height 
of some 500 ft. at the monastery ; thence the ridge, 
running S.E., ascends (Pi Large Map, sheets 
v. and viii.) 94 miles to Ksfia (1742 ft.), and 
then sinks for 3} miles more to its end at EI- 
Mahraka (1687 ft.) ; beyond which there is a sudden 
dip into the Wady el-Milh, a valley that separates 
Carmel from the lower hills aforesaid, the Belad 
er-Ruhah. The ridge is well-defined, and in shape 
a wedge, with the thin end scaward, in breadth 
from an to plain 1} miles, but at the thick or 
inJand end as much as 84 miles broad. The sides are 
say differently disposed. ‘The 8S. W. sinks slowly 
by Jong ridges and plens upon the plain of Sharon ; 
the N. EK. is abrupt and steep above the plains of 
Haifa and Esdracion. At the foot of the latter 
runs Kishon, for the most part parallel to the axis 
of the mountain, ‘The limestone of C. abounds in 
flints, ‘geodes’ (known as ‘EHjah’s melons’), and 
foxsily; and on the N. I. igneous rocks crop out from 
a basalt formation that extends to the Sea of Galilee 
(Ritter, 2d. 712, 713). Phere are very many caves. 

C. is very conspicuous from most parts of central 
Pal. ; its high stone: with the fine of Bashan 
and the great mass of Hermon, form the three 
grandest features of all views from Isdraelon, 
Gililee, aud the mountains of Ephraim, Accord- 
ingly C., Gilead or Bashan, and Lebanon are 
frequently named together in OT (fs 33% 353, 
Mie 7 ete.). Once C. is coupled with Tabor: 
‘Pharaoh jis but a rumour?’ As [ live, saith 
J”, surely like Tabor among mountains, and like C. 
by the sea, shall he come!’ (Jer 468), At opposite 
ends of Ksdraclon (the very scene of Pharaoh’s 
coming) the two hills stand out, symbols of that 
which shall certainly be established as fact, and 
make ity presence felt. Sweeping seaward, in 
the face of the rains, C., as its name declares, is 
richly elothed with verdure. At present this is 
mostly wild—a thick growth of underwood, crass 
and tlowers, eoppieds of oak, carob, and many 
evergreens, with here and there a grove of great 
trees. Van de Velde asserts that there was not 
a flower found by him in Galilee or in the mari- 
time plain which he did not also meet on C., 
‘still the fravrant lovely mountain that it was 
of old’ (i. 317, 318). But there are, too, frequent 
vlive-groves, and other gardens, with prosperous 
villaves ; while the more numerous prooved floors 
and troughs that have been traced in the rock 
below the brushwood, prove that, in ancient times, 
there was an even greater cultivation, and chiefly 
of olive and vine. Accordingly, in OT Carmel is 
the very type of a luxuriant fertility (Is 35? ete.) ; 
her decay ae prophuts’ most desperate figure of 
desolation (Am 14%, Is 33° ete.) The German 
colonists at Haifa have resumed the culture of the 
vine on the N. slopes of the promontory. 

C. plays no part in the political or military 
history of Palestine. The great campaigns swept 
past her on either side: in military tactics the Lill 
was only an obstacle to be avoided. By far the 
most armics, whether going north or south, crossed 
between Esdraelon and Sharon by the passes to the 
east of C. Some of the Syrian advances south, 
Rom. legions when passing from Ptolemais to 
Cwsarea, Richard ener and the Third Crusade, 
Napoleon on his retreat from Acre,—these followed 
the sea road under the promontory. May not this 
quality of being neither a goal in itself, nor on the 
road anywhere, be the origin of the curious Tal- 
mudic word 05975? 

_ The aloofness of C. from the central range made 
its ridge but an uncertain appendage to the terri- 


tory of Isracl. According to Jos 19* it was assigned 
to the tribe of Asher; but their tenure must have 
been intermittent. ‘The kings of N. Israel seem to 
have held it as they held Gilead ; but even in the 
time of Amos (9%) ‘the top of C.’ is regarded as 
a hiding-place of fugitives from J”; and in later 
history it lay outside Samaria, and was sumetimes 
allotted to Galilee, but frequently subject to Tyre 
(Jos. BJ UWI. ii. 1). 

The causes, however, which disabled C. from 
political rank, contributed to enhance its fame as 
a sanctuary. ‘In its separation from other hills, 
its position on the sea, its visibleness from all 
quarters of the country, its usclessness fur war 
and traffie, in its profusion of flowers, its high 
platforms and groves, with their glorious prospects 
of land and sea, C. must have been a place of 
retreat and of worship from the carliest times.’ 
Maspero thinks to identify it in the lists of Tahut- 
mes IH, under the name of ‘headland of holiness’ 
(see above); and even before Elijah’s day there 
seem to have been upon it altars both to Baal and 
J”, For here, as on ground which both of them 
held to be sacred, the representatives of the two 
religions met to appeal to their respective deities, 
and decided the argument between them (1 Kk 
187%), Tradition and the agreement of man 
modern explorers (see esp, Stanley, Sin. and Pat. 
353 f.) place the scene at the E, end of the ridge, 
at a place called El-Mahraka, or ‘the burning,’ 
where Druses have a cnet and are said still 
to perform a yearly sacrifice ; there is a good spring 
just below (cf. Jos, Ant, VITL xiii. 5). Tt is interest- 
ing that immediately below, on the banks of Kishon, 
a great mound is known as the ‘Tell el-Kasis or 
Monnd of the Priests. But the derivation of the 
modern name of Kishon, the Nahr el-Mukatta, as 
if it meant river of slaughter, is both improbable 
in itself and impossible to connect with the 
slaughter of the priests. When it is said that 
Elijah afterwards weut up to the ‘head of C.’ it 
is possible that ‘headland ’ is ineant, in which case 
the tradition is correct that p'aces the site of his 
waiting for rain near the nonustery ; but the worl 
may also mean ‘top,’ any spot on the long summit 
of the ridge, which almost everywhere is in sight 
of the sea. <A point near the K. end and the altar 
of J” would better’ suit the context, and esp. the 
story of Elijah’s subsequent race to Jezreel in 
front of Ahab’s chariot. It is possible that the 
great prophet from Gilead chose as his subsequent 
residence the scene of the triumph of J”, and 
evidently C. is meant by ‘the mountain’ on 
which, according to the extraordinary story (2 K 
1%15)) he called down fire on the king of Israel's 
soldiers sent to arrest him for his interference with 
the ainbassadors to Ekron. Elisha visited C. after 
the departure of Elijah (7b. 2%); and when the 
Shunamimite was in need of him, she went to seek 
and found him there (4). 

Probably for reasons already stated, C. does not 
again appear in OT as the scene of any sacred 
function ; but in heathen hands the sanctity of 
the hill was preserved. ‘Tacitus describes it as the 
site of un oracle, without an imaye ‘tantum ara et 
reverentia’ (d/ist. ii, 78); and Vespasian, having 
sacrificed here, is said to have received from the 
priests the prediction that he would be emperor 
(Suetonius, nee 5). Jamblichus (Vit. Pyth. iii. 
(15)) deseribes C. as ‘sacred above all mountains, 
and forbidden of access to the vulgar’ (see W. KR. 
Smith, 4S 146). As we have seen, the probable 
site of Klijah’s altar is still held sacred by the 
Druses. But it is Christianity which has chiefly 
perpetuated the ancient sanctity of C., and the 
mountain has given its name to the great order 
of Carmelite Friars, whose convent stands upon 
the promontory above the sea. Louis the Saint, 
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of France, founded the convent; but its legends 
trace the order of its monks in unbroken succession 
from Elijah himself, by Elisha, the sons of the 
prophets, John the Baptist, and the Essenes ! The 
church of the convent is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, whom the interpretation of the Rom. Church 
sees prefigured in the cloud for which Ehjah sent 
his servant to look; and who, according to many 
legends, frequented the neighbourhood of the 
convent with the child Jesus, 

Literature. — Besides works quoted above, sce Seetzen, Reisen, 
if, 96f.; Robinson, BA iii, 189; Conder, Tent-Work, i. 160 ff. ; 


Laurenee Oliphant, various epee in the PHF Quarterly, 1882- 
1886, and his Life by Mrs. Oliphant. G. A. SMITH. 


CARMELITE, CARMELITESS (o722, m$o729).— 
An inhabitant of Carmel in Judah, which is to be 
distinguished from the well-known Carmel} in the 
north; it Hes in the small but fertile plateau 
between Hebron and the south desert. Nabal lived 
with his wife Abigail at Maon, a mile to the S., 
but his farms were at Carmel (15 257), Maon, 
Carmel, and Ziph are mentioned together, Jos 15 ; 
ef. G. A, Smith, //éist. Geogr. p. 306. Hezrai (or 
Hezro), one of David’s ‘thirty,’ came from this 
district (2 8 23). J. F. STENNING, 


CARMI ('277).—1. A Judahite, the father of 
Achan (Jos 7!:38, 1 Ch 27), 2. The Carmiof 1 Ch 4! 
should probably be corrected, with Well. and Kittel, 
to Chelubai (ap); te. Caleb (ef. 1 Ch 2® 38), 3, ‘Phe 
cponym of a Renbenite family (Gn 46%, Ex 64, 1 Ch 
5°), the Carmites of Nu 26% See GENEALOGY. 


CARMONIANS (Carmoniti, 2 Es 15°, AV Car- 
manians).—A_ people oceupying an extensive dis- 
trict nortl: of tle entrance to the Persian Gulf, 
between Persis on the west and Gedrosia on the 
east. Accounts of the country and of the people, 
who are said to have resembled the Medes and 
Persians in customs and languaye, are to be found 
in Strabo (xv. p. 726), Ptolemy (vi. 8), Am. Mar- 
cellinus (xxiii. 6), and other ancient writers. The 
name survives in the present town and district of 
Kirman, Inthe above verse, which 1s one of the late 
additions to the Second Book of Esdras, it is said that 
the Carmanians shall come forth like wild boars, 
shall join battle with the ‘dragons of Arabia,’ and 
lay waste a portion of the land of the Assyrians. 
The reference is probably to Sapor I. (A.D, 240-273), 
the founder of the Sassanid dynasty, who, after 
defeating Valerian, overran Syria, and destroyed 
Antioch. He was subsequently driven back across 
the Euphrates by Odienathus and Zenobia (cf. 
Lupton in Speaker’s Com. ad loc.). The errone- 
ous form Carmonians, which is supported by the 
best Latin MSs, is possibly due to confusion with 
Carmona, an important city in Spain (so James in 
Texts and Studies, UL ii, p. 1xx), HH. A. WHITE. 


CARNAIM, Kapvév, 1 Mac 5% (Kapyduy) * 44, 
and Carnion (7d Kapviov), 2 Mae 127-26 (RVm 
pane ee ancient Ashteroth-IXarnaim (which 
see). 


CARNAL, CARNALLY. -In OT of sexual inter- 
course, Lv 18°? 19°9, Nu 55, But in N''=‘of the 
flesh? (capxexds), In Ko 87 ‘the carnal mind,’ Gr. 
is ppdynua ris capxds, RV ‘mind of the flesh’; so 
He 9 ‘carnal ordinances’; dickacduara capxéds, 
‘ordinances of flesh.’ See FLESH. 


CARNION.—See CARNAIM. 


CARPENTER (v70 ‘artificer,’ e.g. 2K 228; py en 
‘artificer in wood,’ ¢.g. 2 IK 12"; rékrwv, Mt 13%, 
Mk 65).—The early use of timber struetures and 
agricultural tools must have necessitated some 
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form of carpentry among the Isr. in primitive 
times, and Ne close intercourse of the Hebrews 
with the Egyptians who have left mural repre- 
scntations of carpenters at work with a variety of 
tools, afforded an opportunity for the development 
of the art. Nevertheless, the Jews were backward 
in technical skill. In the first mention of car- 
penters in the Bible they are foreigners imported 
into Pal. for builders’ work, which would seem 
to have been beyond the capacity of the Isr. 
themselves. Phun. workmen were envaged on 
the building of David’s house, Liram a Tyre 
sending carpenters to work the timber which he 
also furnished (28 5"). Similarly, the timber 
work as well as the masonry in Scone temple 
was executed by Phun. artisans owing to the 
confessed inabihty of the Jews (1 K 5%), the 
Jewish workinen only assisting as labourers (1 K 
5), When, however, carpenters appear at the 
restoration of the temple by Jehouash, there is 
no mention of these men being foreigners (2 K 12"), 
Those who repaired the tenple under Josiah also 
seein to have been Jews (2 WK 22°). Nebuchadrezzar 
carried the carpenters and smiths togetler with 
Jecontah and the princes into captivity (Jer 24! 29%, 
where, indeed, we only read v3, not py vag; but 
then the mention of ‘smiths’ snygests that the 
‘artificers’ were workers in wood), In Is 4438 
there is a picture of a carpenter with his tools 
carving a wooden idol; but this refers to a Bab. 
artist. At the rebuilding of the temple under 
Zerub, the carpenters appear to have been Phee- 
nicians (zr 3’). Zechariah’s ‘carpenters’ may 
have been amy kind of artisais. According to the 
first Gospel, Joseph was a carpenter (Mt 13"); 
according to the second, Jesus Llimself (Mk 6°). 
Justin Martyr (c. A.b. 150) states that ‘He was 
in the habit of working us a carpenter when 
among men, making ploughs and yokes’ (Trypho, 
SS). Phis more definite statement 1s not attributed 
to the Memoirs of the Apostles, and secms to have 
heen derived from tradition. See Delitzsch, Jewish 
Artisan Life. W. FF. ADENEY. 


CARPUS.—An inhabitant of Troas, with whom 
St. Paul stayed, probably on his Jast journey to 
Rome (2 Ti 4°), The name is Greek, but we have 
Ho means of proving his nationality. His memory 
is honoured, as one of the seventy disciples, by the 
Greek Chureh on May 26, and by the Roman and 
Syrian Churches on October 13. A late tradition 
found in the list of the seventy disciples, attri- 
buted to Hippolytus, and in that by Dorothcus, 
deseribes him as having become bishop of Berytus 
or Berea, in Thrace. (Acta Sanctorion, May 26, 
Oct. 13; Mounologion, May 26; Nilles, Kealen- 
daritum Manuale, i. pp. 165, 461.) W. Lock. 


CARRIAGE.--In the AV this word occurs five 
limes in the O'T, once in the NT, and four times 
in the Apocrypha, but never in the sense which 
the word bears in modern English. It denotes 
regularly ‘something carried,’ or, as we should 
say, ‘baggage.’ The passayes are arranged below 
according to the various eb. or Gr. words 
rendered by carriage. 

(1) 18 1770, J3 10°55, LXX oxev}—a word of 
very wide signification, and corresponding roughly 
to the English ‘things.’ In the first place in Samuel 
the ref. is to the present brought by David to his 
brothers in Saul’s army, in the second and in Isaiah 
to the baggage ofanarmy. KV ‘And David left his 
baggage in the hand of the keeper of the baggave.’ 
‘At Michmash he layeth up his baggage.’ 

(2) Is 46! poninvi= your carried things, of the 
Babylonian idols, which the priests were accus- 
tomed to carry about in solemn procession, RV 
‘The things that ye carried about. 
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(3) Je 18% amazn, LXX 7d Bdpos, but A (Thy 
crjow avrov) thy évdotov=the heavy, or perhaps the 
recious goods, referring to the baggaze of the 
a aiiten or more probably to the images which 
had been stolen out of Micah’s house. RV ‘the 
goods.’ 

(4) Ac 21 *We took up our carriages’ is the 
translation of ¢miurxevacduevo. The Greek word 
expresses the completion of the preparations neces- 
sary for the journey from Ciesarea to Jerusalem ; 
but others understand the term of the loading 
of the bayyave animals. RV ‘We took up our 
baggaye,’ Vm ‘made ready.’ 

In the Apocrypha, carriage, t.e. baggage, repre- 
scents dmapria (J th 273") and drocxevh (1 Mac 9%: 3). 

In the margin of the AV the phrases, ‘the 
place of the carriage,’ and ‘in the midst of his 
carriages,’ occur as alternative renderings to the 
word ‘trench’ found in the text of 1S 17” 26°. 
The Heb. expression is >3y9 (L.XX 17” orpoy- 
yurwos ; 265 Aaumr}rvn), and denotes the circular 
‘laager’ or barricade formed by the baggare and 
baygage-wagons round the place of encampment. 
RV ‘the place of the wagons,” RVimi ‘ barricade.’ 
Even here ‘ carriage’ is probably not to be under- 
stood in the modern senso of ‘a vehicle.’ See 
CAMP. Hi. A. WHITE, 


CARSHENA (a3/73).—One of the wise men or 
counsellors of king Ahasuerus, Est D4, See 
ADMATHA. 


CART (n)iy, duata, plaustrion—in the AV the 
same word is also rendered WAGON in Gn 45!% 2. 27 
465, Nu 79#-),—Such vehicles, drawn usually by two 
oxen (Nu 7%7 8 1S 67 !9, cf. 25 63), were used for 
the conveyance of persons (Gn J.c.), goods (Nu L.e., 
land 28 di.c., aa Jth 15"), or produce (Aim 2"), 
Artificial roads seem to have existed in Palestine 
from a very early period (Nu 20!, Jg 20%!, 1S 6!%); 
and the Canaamtes conquered by Joshua at the 
Waters of Mcrom possessed war chariots (Jos 11°, 
ef, 173% 18), Nevertheless, the rough mountainous 
country of Judah and of central Pal. was not suit- 
able for vehicles, and it is to be noticed that we 
first hear of wagons in connexion with the flat 
country of Eyypt, or the level plain of Philistia. 
Carts for seneiewal produce may well have been 
used from the carliest times (Am 2, ef, Is 6'*), and 
for these roads would not be required (see G. A. 
Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 66711). The wagons men- 
tioned in Nu 7® were probably covered vehicles 
(LXX Aaurnucal, Aq. cxeracral); but the word ay 
is obscure, occurring again only in Is 66” in 
the sense of ‘litters.’ The ordinary carts prob- 
ably resembled those still in use in the East, 
which have two wheels of solid wood; but on 
monuments from Nineveh and Egypt we find 
representations of vehicles with two and four 
wheels, the wheels being constructed with six or 
eight spokes (Layard, Nineveh, ii. 396; Wilkin- 
son, Anc. yyp. il. 211, iit. 179). 

In Is 28-7" (perhaps also in Am 2}%) the ‘cart’ of 
EV is really a threshing wagon. Similar instru- 
ments are still to be seen in the East. The 
consist of three or four parallel rollers, ridged ith 
iron, and fitted into a square wooden frame (see 
AGRICULTURE). Horses are employed to draw 
these threshing wagons in Syria at the present day 
(comp. G. A. Smith, fist. Geog. p. 613), and they 
were used for this purpose even in Isaiah’s time, if 
the ordinary text of Is 28° is correct (see Duhm, 
ad loc.). H. A. WHITE. 


CARVING.—1. Carved (RV graven) image (%95), 
the figure of deities and such-like sculptures used 
in idolatrous worship (Jg 1818, 2 Ch 337-22, 34% 4), 
Zeref pesel, idolatrous food, is a Jewish name 
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for NT. 2. Carving in relief-work (niy$p> mnd), ag 
in the ornamental panelling in the holy place of 
the temple (1 K 6”, Ps 7-48), the two words in the 
former passage indicating the raised effect (nn9) and 
the hollowing of the gonge (ybp). 3. ‘Carved 
works,’ RV ‘striped’ (niann), spoken of a bed-cover 
(Pr 7 

Decorative art among the Hebrews was meagre 
and unoriginal, and generally debased what it 
imitated (see ART, ARCHITECTURE). It had little 
to encourage it, as its chief employment was in the 
service of religion, and the true religion was the 
worship of the Invisible. The Heb. mind differed 
from the Greek in obeying an ordinance because it 
was an ordinance, rather than heeause of the com- 

ulsion of its inward beauty. In the building of 
Solomon's temple the best art available was em- 
ployed upon the richest materials, but the details 
are more about outlay than effect, and the point 
of view in the description is sacrifice rather than 
symmetry. ‘I'he result of the finished glory is left 
to be imagined. Finally, the second command- 
ment was interpreted as a specific prohibition. In 
the same way the Moslems abstain from the repre- 
sentation of hfe in ornament, and have developed 
the decorative treatment of geometrical form. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

CASE (casus, anything that befalls one, hence 
any condition of one’s affairs): Ps 144” * Happy is 
the people that is in such a case’ (app; cf. Ac 25" 
RV); Jn 5° She had been now a long time in that 
case’; 2 Es 167! * they shall think themselves to be 
in good ease’ (cf. Geneva Bible, Gn 40'4 ‘When 
thou art in ood case, show mercie unto me,’ AV 
‘When it shall be well with thee’); Ex 5” ‘they 
were in evil case,’ cf. Jon 48 RV; Dt 194 § this is 
the case of the slayer’ (033); and Mt 19” ‘if the 
case of the man be so with his wife’ (al7la), The 
phrase ‘in any case’ ocenrs in the obs. sense ‘by 
any means’ in Dt 22! * thou shalt in any case bring 
them again’ (‘bringing thou shalt bring,’ RV 
‘thou shalt surcly bring’); and 24%, In Mt 6” 
‘Ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,’ the Gr. is the two negatives (ob 4), which, 
in the declining lang. of NT, are not always more 
emphatic than the single negative, but they seem 
to is so here (RV ‘in no wise’), In Ro 3° RV 
gives ‘are we in worse case than they?’ for AV 
‘are we better than they ?’ (Gir. mpoexipueda. See 
Field, Otium Norv. iii. ad loc., and an excellent 
note in Sanday-Headlam's J’omans). 


J. HASTINGS. 
CASEMENT.—Sce IIouSE. 


CASIPHIA (x'907, or, in full, open spo9 ‘the 
place Casiphia’)—Judeing from the two refer- 
ences to this city in Ezr 87, it was situated 
on or near the river Ahava, on the way from 
Babylon to Jerusalem; but neither of these names 
is to be located with certainty. If C. be gonnected 
with the word keseph, ‘silver,’ as is implied b 
the LXX tr. (& dpyuplm rod rérov), ‘with the 
money of the place,’ it may have been situated 
in the ‘Iand of silver’ (Sarsu or Zirsu) mentioned 
in the well-known Assyr. Geogr. tablet WAT ii. 
51; but as the position of this place also is un- 
known, it docs not help us to identify the site of 
Casiphia. The city seems to have been the home 
of the Nethinim or ‘temple-servants’ during the 
reign of Artaxerxes. I. A. PINCILES, 


CASLUHIM (onbos, Xacpwvelu).—A name oceur- 
ring in Gn 10%, 1 Ch 1!2, in connexion with the 
names of other peoples there spoken of as descended 


* The cogn. Arab. hatba means ‘to be of a dark, dusky colour’; 
hence the reference may be to some dark-hucd, or pechiare 
darkly-striped, stuff. (Cf. Aram. ptcp. méhafbéthd, ‘variegated, 
in Syr. VS of 28 1819, and see Oas. Heb. Lex. 8. 30M.) 
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from Mizraiin, exp. the Caphtorim and Philistines 
(which sce). 


CASPHOR (Kacgup, 1 Mac 5%; Xacguy, Xacpw, 
1 Mac 5%, AV Casphon; Kacerely, 2 Mac 12), 
Caspin).—-Near a large lake in Gilead. The site is 
unknown. 


CASSIA.—This word occurs in three places in 
OT, and is AV and RV rendering for two Heb. 
words. 1. ap, hiddah, LXX Ex 30% ips, but 
Ezk 27" omits. 2 nmiyyp seel'éth, xacla, casia, 
Ps 458. It is highly probable that the reference in 
both these Heb. ors is to the cassie dignea, the 
product of Cinnamomum Cassia, Blume. Two 
substances are believed to be obtained from this 
species. (a) Cassia bark, cortex cassiv, a kind of 
aromatic bark, with the smell and flavour of cinna- 
mon, and resembling it in general appearance and 
properties. The root hiddah, in both Heb. and 
Arab., signifies a strip, and seems to refer to the 
strips of the bark of cassia ignea. The Arab, V5 
has salikhah for cassia, from a root also meaning 
to strip off or decorticate. The exact substance 
meant by saliihah is as uncertain as that intended 
by cassia. [t is also called ‘erfay and ramth, and 
ig probably the sane as darsint, (6) Cassia buds, 
clavelli cinnamomi, the iminature flowers of the 
above. Both are produced in China. Coarser 
varieties are produced in Malabar, Manilla, and 
Mauritius. It is probable that they were known 
to the Greeks and Romans, although the aecounts 
of cassia given in the classical authors are inde- 
finite and conflicting. The cassia of Scripture 
must not be confounded with the species of the 
genus cassia which yield the senna of commerce 
and medicine, Nor {is it at all probable, notwith- 
standing the LXX lps, that it is orris. 

G. E. Post. 

CAST as a subst. occurs Lk 224 ‘a, sione’s c.’ 
(Bod#); as an adj. Jer 38'+'! fold c. clouts’ 
(0° {all]). ‘The verb is freq., and is used in some 
obsol. meanings, 4. In its simplest sense = ‘ throw,’ 
it is now archiic, having been displaced by ‘throw’ 
itself, but is often found in AV, as Jn 8? ‘let him 
first c. a stone at her’; 1 Mac 6° ‘engines and 
instruments toe. fire and stones, and pieces to c. 
darts, and slings’--in such a case the verb has 
gone out of use with the instruinent, 2. The ex- 
pression cast lots translates several Ilcb. words 
(sce Lov); the practice is seen in Pr 16% ‘The 
lot is ce. into the lap.’ 3. To ‘c. (=sow) seed’ is 
now muinly fig. Cf. Ee 11) ‘e, thy bread upon 
the waters.’ 4 C. was formerly used of animals, 
meaning to give birth to, as Walton: Angler (1653), 
i. 26, § There be divers fishes that cast their spawne 
on flags and stones.’ But it was specially used of 
an untimely birth, as Job 21" ‘their cow calveth, 
and casteth not her calf,’ and extended to fruit- 
trees, as Dt 28 ‘thine olive shall ¢«. his fruit’; 
Rev 68 ‘as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs, 
when she is shaken by a mighty wind.’ 5. é, was 
extended to actions that involved some continuous 
cflort, as Zee 6" ‘he «. it (RV ‘her’) down into 
the midst of the ephah; and hee. the weight of 
Jead upon the mouth thereof’; the erection of a 
pillar, Gn 31° ‘Behold this heap and this pillar 
which T have c. betwixt me and thee’ (RV ‘set’); 
and esp. an earthwork, as 2 S 20) § they oc. up a 
bank upainst the city ’, Jer 68 ‘ Hew yedown trees, 
and ¢, a mowit against Jerusalem.’ 

The foll. phrases deserve attention : Cast about 
is used in two senses, Mk 145% ‘having a linen 
cloth c. abont his naked body’ (repiSdddw); Jer 4134 
‘So all the people . . . cast about and returned’ 
(25) ‘turned ronnd’). Cf. Raleigh (1591), Last 
Fight Rev. 19 ‘ Persnaded . . . to cut his maine 
saile, and cast about.’ Cast away is both lit. and 


fig., as Mk 10° * And he, eusting away his gar- 
ment, rose’ (drofd\\w) ; Ro 11) * Hath God c. away 
his people 2?’ (drw0dw, RV ‘east off’); JT ‘if the 
casting away of them be the reconciling of the 
world’ (dzofod}); Lk 9% Sif he... lose himself, 
or be c. away’ (gnudw, RV ‘ forfeit his own self’). 
Ditferent is 1 Co 97 “lest... 1 myself should be 
nu castaway’ (40éxtwos, RV ‘rejected.’ The Gr. 
word occurs also Ro 1°, 2 Co 135 &7, 2 1 38, Tit 
18) where EV gives always ‘reprobate,’ and He 
G2 AV, RV ‘rejected? See Sanday - Leadlam 
on Ro 18: doxiudsw=1. Sto test,’ as 1 Co 3)8; 
”, ‘to approve after testing,’ as Ro 1°42; hence 
a&ddxtuos = ‘rejected after testing,’ ‘ reprobate’). 
Cast down---(1) ht. Mt 275 ‘hee. down the picces of 
silver’; Sir 19°7 ‘Casting down his countenance, 
and making as if he heard them not’ (RV ‘ bowing 
down his face’); (2) tiv. ‘to defeat,’ ‘to humble, 
2 Co 105 ‘Casting down imaginations, and every 
high thing that exalteth itself? ; Kev 12! ‘the 
acenser of our brethren is ce. down’; 2 Co 4® ‘ce. 
down, but not destroyed? (xaraBdd\d\w, as Rev 121° 
RV ‘smitten down’); Job 6%! ‘ye see iny casting 
down, and are afraid? (nag RV ‘x terror’); Neh 68 
‘they were much ¢. down in their own eyes’; (3) 
‘ec. Neat dejected,’ is rare, only Ps 425 6M 438 
‘Why art thou c. deuwn, O my soul?’ (nosngr 
‘bowed down’). Cast forth is used in the obsol. 
and very rare sense of spreading roots, Hos 14° ‘he 
shall grow as the hly, and c¢. forth his roots as 
Lebanon’ (979 ‘strike’), Cast in (1)=‘ sow,’ Is 
28° ‘ce. in the principal wheat’ (RV ‘put in the 
wheat in rows’); (2) in phrase ‘ce. in one's lot,’ 
Pr 14 *C, in thy lot among us’ (Heb. lit. ‘canse 
thy lot to fall among us’); (3) ‘cast in one’s 
teeth,’ Mt 27% ‘The thieves also, which were 
crucified with him, ¢« the same in his teeth? (Gr. 
avelditov airw (edd. abrévj=‘ reviled him,’ RV ‘e. 
upon him the same reproach.’ It was Tindale that 
introduced ‘vast in His tethe,’ to which Cranmer 
added ‘the same’; Wyclif has ‘upbraiden Hym 
of the same thing’); (4) 6c. in one’s mind’ 
‘ponder,’ Lk 1? ‘she... cast in her mind what 
manner of salutation this shonld be’ (duadoylfouat) 
of. 2 Mac 118 Cceasting with himself what loss he 
had had’; and Addison (1719), ‘1 have latel 
been casting in my thoughts the several unhappi- 
nesses of life.’ Cast out, in many obvious senses, 
also (1)=vomit, Is 269 ‘the carth shill ¢. ont the 
dead’? (RV ‘ce. forth’); ef. Hollybush (1561), ‘He 
that hath adrye congh and doth not caste out’; 
and Wyclif's tr. of 2 P 2" “The hound turnede 
agen to his castyng’; (2) ‘to excommunicate’ or 
make an outeast, Jn 9 ‘Jesus heard that the 
had c. him out’; (3) ‘to expose’ children, Ac 79 
‘they «. out their young children’ (ovety ¢xOeror), 
Cast upon: ‘to make dependent on,’ Ps 22” ©] 
was c. upon thee from the womb.’ 
J. JLASTINGS, 
CASTANET.—Sce Music. 


CASTLE.—1. The word, 7», rendered castle in 
the AV of Gn25'%, Nu 31, 1 Ch 6", denotes properly 
a circular group of tents, the encampment of a 
nomad tribe—RV ‘encampment’; LAX éravits; 
1 Ch xdun; Vulg. oppidum, castellum, caula, ete. 
In English translations of the Bible till the 16th 
cent., ‘castle,’ like the Latin castellum, is often 
used in the sense of ‘ village’; but the rendcring of 
the AV seems to be due to the influence of Jewish 
tradition. Thus in the Targs. 77» is rendered by 
N717, t.¢€. & large town, Onk, in Gn 25'6; a popa= 
castra, T. Jer. ib.; enya, t.e. a fortress, 7. Jer. 
in Ezk 25%. Similarly, the word is rendered in- 
correctly ‘ palace,’ Ps 69% AVm; Ca 8 AV. 

2. It sceims to have been the custom, from an 
early date, among the inhabitants of Pal., to erect 
in their towns a fortified tower or citadel, e.g. the 
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‘tower’ (S17) of Penuel (J¢ 817), or of Thebez 
(16, 9%). the ‘hold’ (ax) and tower of Shechem 
(16, 9); the ‘stronghold’ of Zion at Jerusalem 
(2S 5>®=1 Ch 11*7, AV ‘eastle’). Citadels 
of a similar character were built in connexion 
with the royal palaces at ‘Tirzah’(1 K 16!8) and at 
Samaria (2 K 15%); but the word here used, json, 
which does not appear before the royal period, is 
applied not only to a castle or fortress (Pr 18%, 
of IPs 483, La 25), but generally to palaces or 
prominent buildings (cf. Hos 8%, Am 3°", Jer 97! 
30!8 etc.). Many of the kings of Judah devoted 
their attention to strengthening their dominions 
by fortifying cities in strong positions, and build- 
ing towers and castles to protect outlying districts 
(2 Ch 17} 274, ef. 1 Ch 27%; on the word nvyy3, 
see below). Such measures are ascribed especially 
to Jehoshaphat and Jotham, 

In the time of Nehemiah we hear of a castle or 
citadel in Jerusalem, which is apparently con- 
nected with the temple (Neh 28 74). The term 
aya, which is fonnd only in late Hebrew, is applied 
to the Temple of Solomon (t Ch 29" %), and to 
the Persian royal castle or palace at Susa (Neh LT, 
Dn 82, Est passim): itis probably of Persian origin 
(baru= fortress, castle), and a derivative from it, 
nvsya, also occurs (2 Ch 177 274), The citadel of 
Nehemiah stood probably on the site afterwards 
occupied by the castle of the Hasmonwan high 
priests and kings, to which Josephus gives the 
name of Baps (Ant. XV. xi. 4, XVID Iv. 33 Wears, 
I. xxi, 1). When the temple was rebuilt, Herod 
also rebuilt and strengthened this fortress, calling 
it Antonia after his patron M. Antonius, — It 
stood on the north side of the temple, with which 
it was connected by means of cloisters and stairs 
(xarcBdoes, Jos. Wars, V. v. 83 dvaBaduol, Ac 21"), 
Under Roman rule, the one cohort, which formed 
the permanent yarrison at Jerusalem, was stationed 
in this fortress, for its position enabled the oflicer 
in command to keep watch over the temple and 
its courts. From the fort of Antonia the com- 
mandant (x:Alapxos) with his soldiers appeared on 
the occasion of the riot raised avainst St. Paul 
(Ac 2151-3), while in the barracks attached to the 
fort (wapeuBory, Zit. camp, AV castle) the apostle 
was confined till he was sent under escort to 
Ceesarca (Ac 2177 22% 231°), ‘The destruction of the 
communications between Antonia and the temple 
was one of the first acts of the Jews on the outbreak 
of the rebellion in A.p. 66 (Jos. JWVars, 11. xv. 6). 

In Maccabaan times we hear of another citadel 
in Jerusalem, in the city of David, which, both in 
Land 2 Mae and in Josephus, bears the name of 
"Axpa, also ’Axpémrodkts (2 Mac 4!% 27 55) Though 
not originally built by Antiochus eDnanes (see 
2 Mac Jdl.c.), it was newly fortified by him, and 
occupied by a Syrian garrison (1 Mac 1888 Jos, 
Ant. xi. v. 4). ‘he Jews, under the leadership of 
the Maccabees, made several ineffectual attempts 
to expel the Syrians (1 Mac 619-82 108-9 ]]%) 5 but 
it was not till B.c. 142 that Simon forced the 
garrison to capitulate, and entered the citadel in 
triumph (1 Mae 13*-5), According to 1 Mac 145%, 
Simon strengthened and garrisoned the fort; 
but Josephus (Ané. xu. vi. 7; Wars, v. iv. 1) re- 
lates that the fort was destroyed, and the hill on 
which it stood levelled after three years’ continuous 
labour, in order that it might no longer overlook 
the temple. The site of Acra is much disputed ; 
but the question whether it stood north (so most 
writers) or south of the temple (Schiirer, HJP tI. 
i. 207 f.; Benzinger, Heb. Archiiol. iE 47), cannot be 
discussed here. 1. A. WHITE, 


CASTOR AND POLLUX.—See Dioscurr. 


CAT.—It seems strange that an animal so well 
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known, and so long associated with man in Livypt, 
should not have been domesticated among the 
Greeks and Romang, or mentioned in the canonical 
books of Scripture. ‘The word azAovpor is used once 
in the Apoer. (Ep. Jer v.[Gr.2"}), Herodotus (ii. 66) 
uses the word for the domestic cat. ‘This animal 
1s now more common by far in Bible lands than 
in tho West, yet Tristram and Houghton declare 
that no trace of its name is found in classical 
authors, except in connexion with Egypt. ‘There 
are two species of wild cat in the Holy Land. 
Felts maniculata, Riipp., the Abyssinian wild cat, 
which is supposed to be the cAa original of the 
domestic cat, and is called by the Arabs /uté ed- 
khald, is rare west of the Jordan, but common to 
the eastward. The body is 2 ft. long, and the tail 
lin. Helis chaus, Gild., the jungle cat, is known 
in Arab. as el-hutt el-barri. It is about as Jaree as 
the domestic cat, and resembles a lynx. 


Ga. EK. Pos‘r, 
CATERPILLAR.-- See Locust, 


CATHOLIC EPISTLES (émricrodat xaodxal).— 
The title given to a group of seven Epistles of the 
NT, which bear the names of James, Peter, John, 
and Jude. From an early period in the history of 
the Church these Epistles were dealt with as a 
class by themselves. ‘Chere were reasons for this, 
lying in their contents and in their generally ac- 
cepted authorship. They form a distinct and in- 
teresting section of the NT literature. They have 
some obvious points of affinity with cach other. 
There are resemblances, eg., between 1 P and Ja; 
while Jude and 2 P have much matter in common. 
These seven Epistles have some remarkable coin- 
cidences both with other books of the NT and 
with non-canonical writings of ancient date. 
There are unmistakable similarities in thought 
and style, with certain marked differences, between 
the Johannine Epistles and the other writings 
ascribed to St. John. There are resemblances be- 
tween 1P and the Pauline Epistles, especially 
those to the Romans and tie Ephesians, Jude 
quotes the ee Book af Hnoch, and 
refers, as it seems, to the lsswinption of Moses ; 
while in James we have reminiscences of Ben Sirach, 

These seven Epistles are not all of one piece. 
There are notable differences in style and contents 
between the several members of the group. While 
they are all letters, they differ considerably in 
epistolary form, Some of them (2 and 3 Jn) are 
simple, personal letters. One of them (James) is 
rather of the nature of a sententions Wisdom 
writing, like parts of the Hokhma literature of the 
OT and Judaism. Others, especially L Jn, have 
the appearance of Pustorals or Epistolary Mani- 
festocs (Westcott’s The Hpistles of St. John, pp. 
xxix, xxx; Moulton’s The Literary Study of the 
Bible, pp. 292, 442). As a class, Waeee: they 
have a character which readily distinguishes them 
from the Epistles which bear Paul's name, and from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. They make a con- 
tribution of essential value to the body of NT 
teaching. They have their own ideas, their own 
forms of expression, their own aspects of the truth 
taught in common by the first Christian writers. 
They have had different degrees of acceptance in 
different parts of the Church and in different aves. 
They have been, and continue to be, the subject of 
much debate with regard to their origin, date, 
authorship, and claims. For these questions see 
the articles on the several Epistles. 


These seven Episties are not given in the same order in 
ancient MSS, versions, and catalogues. Jerome notices & 
difference in thia respect between the Greek and the Latip 
codices die h 7. Epist. Canon.) The order in which they 
stand in our English Bible (Ja, 1 and 2 P,1, 2, 8 Jn, Jude) 
is the order in which they occur In most ancient documents. 
It is the order that is followed in Codex B, in the Canon of the 
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Synod of Laodices (¢. A.D. 363), in the lists of Athanasius, Cyril of 
Jerus., Epiphamus, Gregory Naz., Leontius, Jerome, Nicephorus, 
Amphitochius, the ‘Sixty Books,’ Isidore, and John of Damascus 
(see Weatcott’s Canon of NT, pp. 640-579). Kusebius also (// J in. 
28) speaks of James as reported to have written ‘ the first of the 
Catholic Epistles.’ Butin the Canon of the third Council of Car- 
thage (a. p. 397), in the Apostolic Canons, and in the Claromontane 
Stichometry (Sac, vii.), they are given as 1 and 2 P, 1, 2, and 3 
Jn, Ja, and Jude. Angustine (Ve Doctr. Christ. ii. 12) enumer- 
ates them as two of Peter, three of John, one of Jude, and one 
of James; which succession is followed also by Philastrinus. 
Kufinus, again (Comm. ta Symb, Apost, § 36), names them in 
the order of 1 aud 2 P, Ja, Jude, 1, 2, and 3 Jn; Innocentins 
(ad Ifexuperaun Lp, Tolosanum) in that of 1, 2,3 Jn, 1 and 2 P, 
ude, Ja; Gelasius (Decretion de lib. recep, et non recep.) in that 
of Land 2 P, Ja, 1, 2, 3 Jn, Jude; while Junilins Africanus, 
noticing a difference in respect of extent of recognition between 
the first two and the five which follow, gives them in the 
succession of 1 P, 1 Jn, Ja, 2 P, Jude, 2 and 3 Jn. Neither 
have they the same place in the series of the NT books as given 
in ancient MSS, versions, and catalogues. In most they come 
between the Acts and the Pauline Ppictlen. This is the case 
with the Canon of the Council of Laodicen, Codices B and A, 
the lists of Cyril of Jerusalein, Athanasius, Leontius, the ‘Sixty 
Books,’ Cassiodorns, John of Damascus, etc. Thisis the position 
assigned them in the critical editions of Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort. But in the Canon of tho 
third Council of Carthage, in Rufinns, in Amphilochius, and 
in Codex &, they are inserted between the Pauline Epp. (with 
He) and the Apoc, ; and this is the place given them by Gries- 
bach in his critical edition. The sine arrangement is so far 
followed also in the lists of Gregory Naz., Nicephorus, Philos. 
trius, and Juniiug Africanus, where they come after the Pauline 
-pp.; and in that of Epiphanius, where they precede the Apova- 
lypse. In the Apostolic Canons they are placed between the 14 
Epp. of Pat and the 2 Epp. of Clement; in Augustine, Innocen- 
tius, and Isidore, between the Pauline Epp. and Acts; in Jerome, 
between the Acts and the Apoc., ; ju the Claromontane Sticho- 
metry, after the Pauline Epp, and before the Ep. of Barnabas 
Cu puene? to mean here the Epistle to the Hebrewa), the Rev. of 
n, and the Acts, In Gelasins they appear after the Apoc, and 
last in the list of our NT books; in the Synopsis of Chrysostoin, 
after the Acts and last iu the list. While in our English Bible 
they come between He and Rev, in the German Bible they are 
dealt with in asingnlar fashion. Instead of being brought into 
ane series there, tive of thein (those ascribed to Peter and John) 
are introduced between Philem and He, and two of them (Ja 
and Jude) are placed between Hebrews and the A ocalypse. 
Nor, ayvain, has the group of Cath. Epp. been of he gine com- 
pass at all times or in all parts of the Uhareh, Tho first of tho 
seven to he generally received secin to have been 1 Pand 1 Jn. 
The other five were accepted later, and at different times, Ja 
apparently at o SOU araL Nels early period. © Chrysostoin's 
aynopsia Mentions Only three. Junilius Africanus places 1 P 
and ldn by themselves, and explaing that very many add 
eens quamplirint) the remaining five. Amphilochius 
Jamb, ad Seleuewm) notices that some fay seven Cath. spp. 
are to be received, others only three, viz. one of James, one of 
Peter, ane of Jahn, Cassiodorus (De Jnstit, div, lib. xiv.) men- 
tions only the £pistole Petri ad Gentes (if the reading is 
correct), Jacobi, Johannia ad Parthos, But it may be said 
that, in the Eastern Church at least, by the end of the 8rd or 
the beginning of the 4th cent. the graup included the whole 
seven, In Husebins (4 di. 23) they appear as seven, and the 
terms uscd of them imply that they had a recognised place, 
though not all quite the same place, in the Church. The Syrian 
Church, on the other hand, occupied a peculiar position in 
relation to these Epp. In that Church the group consisted 


only of three, 1 P,1 Jn, and Ja. The remaimug four formed 
no part of its Canon, 


The histary of the terin ‘Catholic’ is of interest. 
It is aterm used frequently hy the Fathers; and 
while it is employed by them of writings outside 
the NT Canon, it secins never to be applied by 
them to any of the NT’ hooks but these seven— 
neither to any of the Pauline Epp. nor to the Ep. 
to the Hebrews, For its application to these seven 
we are Indelited to the Church of the East. Tt was 
not limited to these, however, in the usage of the 
great theologians af the Kast. Clement of Alex- 
andria (Strom. iv. 15), e.g., cuployed it of the letter 
of the Church of Jerus. given in Ae 15. It was 
applied by Origen (Contra Celsum, i. 63) to the 
up. of Barnabas. It was even used to describe a 
heretical composition, For Eusebius (14 iv. 23) 
speaks of an Kp. written by Themison, who appears 
to have been a disciple of M ontanus, asa ‘certain 
Catholic Epistle.’ But it was applied to certain 
members of our grouj: at an early period. Origen 
(Selecta in Psalm., in Ps. iii. ¢. 8,7; Comm. in 
Joann. vi. ¢. 18) speaks of things snid by Peter ‘in 
the Catholic Epistle’; of ‘the Catholic Epistle of 
John’ (Comm. in Matt. xvii. c. 19); and of tho 


statement regarding the angels which ‘Jude the 
apostle’ makes ‘in the Catholic Epistle’ (Comm. 
in tp. ad stom. B. Vv. t. iv., in the Latin tr.). 
Dionysius, in like manner, speaks of ‘the son of 
Zebedee, the brother of James,’ and ‘the Catholic 
Lpistle which bears his name’ (Euseb. Ii vii. 
25). And by the 4th cent. it had come to be a 
designation of the group of seven. Eusebius, who 
reports (/// vi. 14) Clement of Alexandria to have 
included ‘Jude and the other Catholic Epistles’ 
in the accounts of the canonical writings which 
he gave in his //ypotyposes, speaks Iniumself of 
‘ James, whois said to have written the first of the 
Catholic Epistles,’ and of the Kp. of Jnde as one 
which ‘ not many indeed of the ancients have men- 
tioned,’ but which ‘1s also one of the seven called 
Catholic Epistles’ (Hi ii. 23). So the Canon of 
Athanasius names the émigrodal xcadodcKal Kadov- 
pevac ray drogré\wy émrd; the Canon of the 
LLaodicene Council enumerates émicrodal kadorkgrKal 
ér7a; and the Canons of Cyril af Jerusalem and 
Epiphanius speak of them in terms indicating 
that they were seven in number, bearing the 
cominon title of Catholic. 

In the Western Church these Epp. seem to have 
heen later in receiving a general designation, and 
the title by which they came to be designated was 
a different one. The term Catholic is indeed 
applied to them. Jerome (De wir. tll. ¢. 1), ¢.¢., 
says of Simon Peter that le wrote two Epistles 
gue cathalice nominantur 3 of James (tb. ¢@. 2), that 
fe wrote wnam tantum... epistolam, que de 
septem cutholicis est; and of ‘Jude the brother of 
James’ (tb, c. 4), that he left a ‘small Epistle’ qae 
de catholicts est. But elsewhere (J?roleg, 7. Epist. 
Cunon.) he writes of the emstolarimm septem, qua 
canonuce nuncupantur, And this term canonice 
seenis practically to have taken the place of 
Catholice in the Latin Church as the common 
designation of the seven. At what time, however, 
this came to be the case, i8 not quite certain, 
Junmihus Africanus (¢. A.D. 550) employs it. He 
speaks of 1 P and 1 Jn as forming part of the 
seventeen abri eanonict which make the species 
(Scripture), dealing de simplict doetrina as distin- 
guished from history, prophecy, and the species 
proverbialis. To this he adds the statement-— 
adjunyunt quamplurimi quingne alias quie A posto- 
lornm Canonice nuncupantur; id est; Jacobi 1., 
Petri secundam, Judie unam, Johannis IT. (De 
part, divin, legis. i. 2). Cassiodorus, too, employs 
it in the following statement about Clement-—in 
epistolis autem canonicis Clemens Alexandrinus 
wresbyter, qui et Stromateus dicitur, id est in 
spistola S. Petri prima ct seeunda, et Jacobi 
quiedam Attico sermone declaravit (De inst. div. 
dett. c. 8). Hence it is thought that by the 6th 
cent. this term Canonica@ was the accepted designa- 
tion of the group in the Western Church. Yet 
Cassiodorus uses the term also of the Apostolic 
Epistles as a whole. And how it happened that 
this title took the place of Catholic in one half of 
the Christian communion, is difficult to explain. 
It is supposed by some to have been due to mere 
mistake. ‘By asingular error,’ it is said, ‘the grou 
of letters was called in the later Western Church 
‘canonical’ (eanonicw) in place of ‘catholic’ 
(Westcott, Zhe Hpistles of St. John, p. xxix). 
Others, ¢.9., Bleek, think that it ‘originated in the 
belief that by Catholic as applicd to these Epistles 
in the Greek Church was meant universally recog- 
nised and received by the Church, without reference 
to any distinction between them and the Pauline 
Epistles’ (/ntrod. to NT, ii. p. 135, Clark’s tr.). 
Other explanations, some of them of a fanciful 
kind, have been proposed ; as, e.y., hy Liicke in 
SK, 1836, ii. pp. 643-659. 

There is much that is still far from clear as re. 
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cards the origin and use of the terms Catholic and 
Canonical in this connexion. Different views have 
been tuken of the precise meanine and intention 
of the title Catholic. Some fanciful speculations 
have also been indulged in. It has been supposed 
by some (Pareus, Prolog. in Jac.) that the name 
kadoduxai as applied to these Epp. was accidental, 
no definite purpose being attached to it. It has 
been supposed by others to be intended to express 
their doctrinal harmony; Augusti, ¢.g., taking 
it to designate them as ‘in der Lehre iberein- 
stimmende Schriften.’ The iain explanations 
proposed, however, are these. 

4. That the term refers to the authorship of these 
writings and their position asa distinct group. ‘This 
is the view of Hug, who regards the word as a 
‘technical expression for one class of biblical writ- 
ings which possesses it exclusively and communi- 
cutes it to no other; namely, for that class which 
comprised in itself the didactical compositions of 
the apostles collectively, with the exception of Paul, 
xafodtkds, 1.€. Kadd\ou wal avdAdARBdnv, When the 
Gospels and Acts of the Apostles constituted one 
peculiar division, the works of Pant also another, 
there still remained writings of different anthors 
which might likewise form a collection by them- 
selves, to which a name must be given. Jt might 
most aptly be called ¢he common collection, ka0oAcKov 
otvrayua, of the apostles, and the treatises con- 
tained in it, cowal and xadodxal, which are com- 
monly used by the Grecks as synonymous.’ Ife 
appeals in support of this to Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who, he says, ‘calls the Epistle, which wis 
dictated by the assembly of the apostles (Ac 15”), 
the Catholic Epistle, as that in which ald the 
apostles had a share, rhy émaro\ny KadodKhy Tov 
drosrb\wy amrdvtwv.’ Whenee he concludes that 
‘the seven Epistles are Ca(holic, or Epistles of ald 
the apostles, who are authors’ (Introd. to Writings 
of NT, p. 537, ete., Wait’s tr.) This explanation 
has been followed more or less completely by 
Schleiermacher and Pott, by Michhorn so far, and 
some others. Otherwise it has met with little 
favour. Itis not borne ont by Clement’s statement. 
It disregards the fact that the terin Catholic is ap- 
lied by early ecclesiastical writers to compositions 
ke the Ep. of Barnabas, the Ep. of Dionysius, 
the Ep. of Themison. Tt makes érirodat cadorckal 
equivalent to al Aoural ¢microAal xadddrov. But there 
is nothing to show that the term kadodAckéds was em- 
ployed elsewhere to express any such idea as that 
of common apostolic authorship, one collection of 
writings written by all the apostles together. 

2. Others, therefore, take the term to refer to 
the place of these Epistles in the Church, their 
ecclesiastical recognition, the fact that they were 
universally received as genuine, their canonicity. 
Michaelis (Introd. to NY, vi. p. 270, Marsh’s tr.) 
takes this view, holding that the word was used 
by Origen to distinguish I P and 1 Jn as undis- 
puted Epp. from 2), 2 and 3 Jn, and Jude, about 
which fliers was no such consent of opinion, and 
that it was given also to these five in course of 
tiine as they ceased to be doubted. This explana- 
tion, or one not materially different, is given also 
by Horne, Gucericke, and others. It is supposed 
by some that there is an indication of the identifica- 
tion of the word Catholic with the word Canonical 
in the Muratorian Fragment, in the puzzling sen- 
tence ‘ Epistola sane Judie et superscriptio Johannis 
duas in Catholica habentur.’ Some refer in support 
of this view to the passage in which Eusebius, 
speaking of James who is ‘said to have written the 
lirst of the Catholic Epistles,’ and of Jude as also 
‘one of the seven Catholic [pistles,’ udds that 
‘nevertheless we know that these, with the rest, 
are publicly used in most of the churches’ (//E il. 
23). This is relevant, however, to the question of 
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public use in the church, but not to more. For it 


speaks also of James as ‘considered spurious’ 
(voJeveTa1). Most fonnd rather on the passave, also 
in Eusebius (4/4 iii. 3), in which mention is made 
of certain works ascribed to Peter, his Acts, the 
Gospel according to Peter, the Preaching, nnd the 
Revelation of Peter, and it is said of them ‘we 
know nothing of their being handed down among 
catholic writings (000° 6\ws év Kado\Kols topev mapa- 
deSouéva), for neither of the ancients nor of those 
of our own time has any ecclesiastical writer 
made use of testimonies from them.’ Here, it is 
thought, the word in the phrase év xadodxo’s must 
have the sense of genuine, undisputed, universally 
received, Others, however, think the phrase may 
meun ‘handed down amone catholic Christians’ 
(Charteris, Canonicily, p. 289), or publicly read in 
the churches, the question of genuineness not being 
in view (Kirchhofer, Quellensammlung, yp. 257). 
It is with the distinction between disputed and 
undisputed books that Eusebius deals there. But 
what is referred to in his statement is not one 
class of the NT books, but these books as a whole ; 
not the Catholic Epp. in particular, but the 
Catholic writings (ypapov) generally. Inrther, if 
the sense supposed were the true sense, the term 
would be no distinctive title of these seven Epistles, 
marking them off from the Pauline Epistles, which 
were no Jess canonical or generally recognised in 
the Church. Nor does this view consist with the 
fact that the term cafholic is used by Origen, as 
we have seen, of the Ep. of Barnabas, and by 
Kusebius of the Epp. of Dionysius of Corinth to 
the Lacedemontans, the Athenians, the Nicomedi- 
ans, and vther Churches (/// iv. 23), of none of 
which it could be said that they were canonical or 
universally reccived. Nor has it regard, again, to 
the fact that only some of the seven Mpistles were 
universally received at the time when the term 
was applied to the group as a whole. Husebius 
Tatsult in his chapter on ‘The Divine Scriptures 
acknowledged as gennine, and those that are not’ 
(it#: iii. 25), distinguishes 1 .’n and 1 P as év épodo- 
younévos from the othor five as of the avriveyoucrwy 
yvupluwy 6° ody dues Trois mo\ots. ‘There is nothing 
in the facts to conflhiet with the idea that this came 
in course of time to be the sense. There is every- 
thing to rebut the assertion that it was the original 
and proper sense. 

3. une suppose that the term refers to the 
character of the contents of these Epp., the catho- 
licity of their doctrine, distinguishing them from 
others which were heretical as orthodox or authort- 
tative Epp.,—Epp. whose teaching was in harmony 
with Christian truth, or the Church’s faith. So 
Salmeron held it to define them as giving the one 
true catholic doctrine which the whole Chureh 
might profitably receive. Similar is the explana- 
tion of Cornelins a Lapide and others. This view, 
too, is supposed to be favoured by the passage in 
which Eusebius speaks of the Acts, the Gospel, and 
other alleged writings of Peter. But the supposi- 
tion has ag little to SUP Che it in this case as in (2). 
The term so interpreted would equally fail to serve 
as a distinctive title of the group ; for in this sense 
Paul’s Epp. were as catholic as these. Further, it 
overlooks the fact that the title is used of the 
heretical Epistle of Themison. 

4, Consequently, it is held that the term refers 
to the destination of the Epp., designating them 
as Lnecyclical letters, differing from the Pauline 
Epp. as being addressed, not to individuals or to 
single Churches, but to the Church universal, to 
circles of Churches, or to readers scattered over wide 
territories. This is the explanation given by 
Oecumenius (Sec. x.) in the pistes to his Com- 
mentary on the Epistle of James: xadodccal Néyovra 
airas dwoel eyxixrdor. Ov yap ddwpoudvws Over évl 4 
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wove ws 6 Oeios Iatdos, olov ‘Pwualos 4 Kopv0los, 
wpoopuwel TravTas ras émicrodds 6 TWY ToLOUTWY TOU 
kuplov wadyrav Olacas, GX\AX KaPddrou Tots miaToLs, Free 
‘Tovéalors rots ¢v ty Stacmopa, ws Kat 6 IIdrpos, f xal 
race ros Urd THY avrhy lary Xpioriavois redovorv. It 
is the explanation given also by Leontius (ec. A.D. 
590): «atodcxal 6@ éekAjOyoav ered ov mpds év 
fOvos eypdpOnoavy ws al rou IaA\ou éemisrodal (Ve 
Sectis Act. ii.), Suidas also treats xadoduxds and 
cyxixXtos O83 synonymous when used of letters. 
This is the explanation which is preferred by most. 
It retains for the adjective the sense which it has 
in ancient, non-ecclesiastical Greek; the sense 
which it also has when it is used of the Church; 
the sense which ean be traced back, in the apphica- 
tion of the term, to particular writings, at least to 
the close of the 2nd cent. It is the sense that best 
snits Clement’s statement on the letter addressed 
by the ‘apostles and elders and brethren’ at 
Jerusalem to the ‘brethren which are of the 
Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia’ (Ac 15%, 
etc., especially in view of the extent of its publica- 
tion, Ac 164). It is the most natural sense for the 
term as used by Oriyen, in the passayes cited above, 
of 1 Jn, 1 P, Jude, and Barnabas; by Clement, 
of Jnde in his /Zypotyposes; and by Dionysius 
of Alexandria, of 1 Jn (Buseb, (72 vii. 25), It 
fits the tenor of 1 Jn, and is sufficiently consistent 
with the expressed destination of other members 
of the group of seven. Ja, 1 P, 2 P, and Jude are 
addressed, itis true, to definite circles of readers. 
But these are larye circles, embracing the Chris- 
tians and Churches of many lands, and differing 
widely from those which the Pantine Epp, have in 
view. James is meant for the brethren in the ex- 
tensive Jewish Dispersion ; 1 Pet. for the Chnrehes 
of five provinces of the East; 2 Pet. and Jude, for 
circles still less particular or defined. ‘The remain. 
ing two have inscriptions referring to individuals, 
and are in no proper sense general a Seer Their 
position is explained cither by the fact that they 
were interpreted at an early period as general Epp., 
the Church being taken to be addressed under the 
personal designation of the ék\exr) xupla of 2 Jn 
and the Gains of 3 Jn (Clem. Alex. JZypotyposes) ; 
or by the circumstance that, being accepted as 
genuine letters of the Apostle John, they were 
naturally associated with his irst Epistle, and so 
camo to be included in the group of which it formed 
apart, and tosharein the title fieee by the group. 

It wonld appear most probable, therefore, that 
the title ‘catholic’ had from the beginning its 
beret sense of ‘gencral’; that it was used to 
esignate letters of the nature of circular or ency- 
clical Epistles; that in this sense it was applied at 
least from the end of the 2nd cent. to particular 
writings both within and without the NIE taratire 
roper; that in this sense it was applied first to 
individual members of the group, and by the time 
of Eusebius to the seven asa class distinguishable 
in this respect from the Tauline Epp.; that in 
course of time other ideas became connected with 
it, and its use becaine Jess constant; that by the 
6th cent. it became identical with canonical in the 
Western Church, and assumed a more dogmatic 
character. There are things at the same time 
which indicate that its use was not quite fixed or 
uniform even at the close of the 4th cent. or the 
beginning of the 5th. Some, indeed, contend 
that when Origen speaks of 1 Peter as a Catholic 
Epistle he means to distinguish it as a genuine 
or accredited Epistle from 2 Peter as a disputed 
Epistle. [tis much more reasonable to understand 
it there in the sense of genera! or encyclical. But 
there are passages in Kusebius nice are of 
another kind. We have one such, ¢.g., that in 
WE iii. 3, where, speaking of acknowledged and 
disputed books, he says of certain writings alleged 
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to be by Peter, that they are not ¢v xaBodcKois 
mapadedopéva. We have another in Hd iv. 23, 
where mention is made of the ‘Catholic Epistles’ 
of Dionysius of Corinth. ‘The Churches to which 
these Epistles were addressed are named—the 
Lacedeemonians, the Athenians, the Nicomedians, 
the Church of Gortyna, and the ‘other Churches 
in Crete,’ etc. They are mostly particular Churches, 
and it is not a sufficient explanation to say, with 
Westcott (App. of St. John, p. xxviii), that the 
‘word is used of letters with a general applica- 
tion (though specially addressed) which made no 
claim to canonical authority.’ It must be admitted 
that, as in the case of the process by which these Epp. 
came to form a collection und to rank as ORCA). 
so, in the history of the names given to them asa 
group in the Eastern Church and in the Western, 
all is by no means clear yet. 


LiTgRATURE.—Sce the usual books on NT Introd., especially 
those by ITug, Hilgenfeld, Bleck, Julicher ; the Prolegoiena to 
the Comm, on the Epp., ¢.g. Westeott on The Hp. of St. John; 
the standard books on the Canon of NT, esp. Westcott, General 
Survey of Canon of N1'; Charteris, Canonicity ; Reuss, Htst, 
of Canon; also Kirchhofer’s Quedlensammiung; Gloag, /ntrod, 
to the Cath. Epp. pp, 1-11; Kusebius, ut sup.; Pott, Proley. 
ad Ep. Catholicas, pp. 1-68; Mayerhoff, Minleit. in die Petr. 
Schriften, pe 31-41; Herzog, RA; Sanday, BL on Inspiration ; 
HMarnack, Lehrb, d. Dogmengesch., who assigns their author- 
ship to unknown prophets or teachers such as appear in the 
Didache, S. D. BF. SALMOND. 


CATHUA (A Kaéord, B Kova), 1 Is 5%.—One of 
the heads of families of temple servants who 
returned with Zernb. from captivity. It appears 
to correspond to GIDDEL in Iizr 27; ef. Neh 7 


CATTLE.—No fewer than six Heb. and two Gr, 
words are tr. in the Bible by cattle. 1. ajpo 
mikneh, The primary meaning of the word is 
wealth or possessions. It is so tr. Ee 2’, where 
8s) 729 BP is rendered AV ‘possessions of preat 
and small cattle,’ RV ‘possessions of herds and 
flocks.’ Among norente whose riches consist 
principally in herds and flocks, the word for pos- 
sesstons came to mean cattle. Vhusthe Arab, md, 
pl. amudl, when used in connexion with the shep- 
ierd's life, usually means cettle in the generic 
sense. Jlikneh certainly includes horses, asses, 
oxen, sheep, and goats (Gn 47!°), where Joseph says, 
‘give your cattle (22°32), and | will give you for 
your cattle’ (op3p7). ‘The narrator then states (v.}7) 
that ‘they brought their cattle (capa)... horses 
acks (Wa ‘oD, HVin cattle of the flocks)... 
cattle of the herds (930 ‘0, RVm also enttle of the 
herds)... asses; and he fed them with bread for 
all their cattle’ (07379757). ‘The historian then says 
(478), ‘my lord also hath our herds of cattle’ 
(a9020 ‘D). Alth/neh may also be understood, in all 
passages where its meaning is not otherwise defined, 
to include «// the domestic animals, which con- 
stituted so much of the wealth of the Hebrews. 
Mikneh is also rendered herd as above (Gn 4738), 
and flocks (Ps 78), The expression 7?) ‘jx (Gn 
46"), awkwardly rendered in text AV ‘their trade 
hath been to feed cattle,’ RV ‘they have been 
keepers of cattle,’ is better rendered as AVin ‘they 
are men of cattle,’ or, still better, herdmen. An- 
other meaning of the root 7373, from which mikneh 
is derived, is to buy, and in Hiphil to cause to 
buy, i.e. to sell. his is the trne meaning in the 
passage (Zec 135) 3390 pty, where AV has rendered 
the clause ‘man taught me to keep cattle,’ as if 
az, Which means also to possess, meant particularly 
to possess or keep cattle. WV renders the passage 
‘T have been made a bondman,’ i.e. man has sold 
me. 2 ana behémdh, tr cattle in the places where 
it occurs with arn (Gn 1% 25 3! 81, Ps 148, Is 464), 
also, arbitrarily, in many other places. Probably 
the Eng. word beast, which is as flexible in ite 
meaning and use as béhémah, would more adequately 
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express it. 3. Xs 20’n. This word is translated 
AY ‘cattle’ in two places (Gn 30” 31%), in both 
of which RV has ‘flocks,’ t.¢e. both sheep and goats. 
4.993 bAkdr. This word, which means oxen, is 
rendered in one place cattle (J1 1), 123 “ry ‘herds of 
cattle.’ 5. rya déir. ‘Twicein AV translated catéle 
(Nu 204, Ps 78), RV adds Nu 20%, See BEAST. 
6. ay seh. ‘This word, which primarily means one 
of a flock of sheep or goats (cf. Arab. sh&t), is 
once tr. AV ‘lesser cattle,’ RV ‘sheep’ (Is 7%), 
and once AV, RV ‘sinall cattle’ (Is 43%). See 
SUEEP. 

The word ‘eattle’ occurs twice in NT, once (Jn 
4!27) as the tr® of @pdupara, and once (Lk 17’) in 
the collocation ‘feeding cattle’ (aocualyovra, RV 
‘keeping sheep’). G. E. Post. 


CAUDA (Kaiéa in B, confirmed by a few inferior 
anthorities, by Kavéa in Suidas, Kavdos in Notitia 
Kpiscopatuum, viii. 240; Gaudus in Pliny, Nat. 
Ifist. iv. 12 (61), and Pomp, Mela, i, 114. KiAavde 
is the form in 8, supported by the majority of other 
authorities, and by KAavdos in Ptol. in. 15. 8; 
Hierocles, Synecd. 651, 2,* and Notitia Episcop. 
9. 149; and KaAavéla in the Stadiasmus Maris 
Magni, § 328, AV Clauda) was an island off the 5. 
coast of Crete. Amid the varying forms of the 
name, the preference must be given to the forms in 
which the feeles L is omitted, as is proved beyond 
dispute by the mod. forms Gavdho in Greek and 
(iozzo in Italian. The Alex. ship laden with corn 
in which Paul sailed from Myra for Rome, after 
lying becalmed for a considerable time in Fair 
Havens, proceeded on its course favoured by a 
licht northerly breeze; but shortly after rounding 
‘ape Matala (about 4 miles on its course), while 
the vessel was standing towards W.N.W. across 
the mouth of the Gulf of Messara, it was caught by 
a sudden eddying blast from K.N.E., which struck 
down from the lofty mountains of the island, and 
it could do nothing except seud before the wind, 
until, after running: about 23 miles, it was able to 
get under the lee of Cauda (Ac 27'*), where in 
calmer water it beeame possible to attend to the 
condition of the ship. The perfect agreement of 
the description in Ac with the natural features and 
winds of the coast (where, according to Captain 
Stewart, R.N., ‘southerly winds almost invariably 
shift to a violent northerly wind’) has been admir- 
ably brought out by James Smith in his Voyage 
and Shijnoreck of St. Paul, p. 961" According to 
Suidas, wild asses of nnusnally large size lived on 
the island. ‘here was a city on the island, which 
was the seat of a bishop in Byzantine times. It 
lay almost due S. of Vhanix, and is mentioned 
next to it in the Byzantine authorities. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

CAUL (Fr. cale, a small cap or head-dress. Now 
obsol.).—1. (nan) The fatty envelope of the liver, 
which, with the fat of the kidneys and other inward 
parts (Ex 29-23, Ly 34, cte.), was to be burnt on the 
altar as an offering by fire unto the Lord. In Hos 
138 the rending of the caul or enclosure (7120) 
of the heart is a term of uttermost destruction. 
See MEDICINE. 

2. acts” Is 34, RV ‘networks.’ This was most 
probably the small head-veil, now of fine net- 
work or art muslin with floral designs, worn in 
the East over the brow and crown, and fastened 
loosely behind the neck under the hair. It is 
counted indeliecate to go to the door or garden 
without it. Much art is often expended upon it. 
It is fringed with silk embroidery, and adorned 
with gold thread, tiny gilt discs, and other orna- 
ments. The Heb. shadis seems to have the same 
root-meaning as the Arab. mutashabbas, applied 


* Constantine Porphyrog, de Them., is hardly an independent 
authority, but depends on Hierocles, whom he very often quotes. 
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to the network or interlacing of treo-branches ; 
and similarly, the Arab. term for fine damask of 
branch and foliage-like desizn is mz-shapjar, from 
shajarah, a tree. G. M. MAckKIi, 


CAUSE.—The obsol. phrase ‘for his ¢.’ =‘ for his 
sake’ is used 2 Co 74° Ldid it for his « that had 
done the wrong’ (@vexev), Cf. VPs 69% Pr. Bk. ‘Let 
not them that trnst in thee... be ashamed for 
my ¢.’ (3, AV ‘for my sake,’ RV ‘through me’). 
Twice ‘c.’ is used in the vague sense of ‘matter’ 
(as if on the way to Ital. cosa, Ir. chose): 1 1K 1238 
‘the c. was from the LokD’ (a3p, LX X peracrpopy, 
RV ‘it was a thing brought about of the Lorp); 
2 Ch 10" ‘the ce, was of God’ (7303, LXX as before, 
the only occurrences of the Gr. as of the Heb.; RV 
‘it was brought about of God’), Causeless is an 
adv. in 1] § 25% ‘thou hast shed blood c.’ ; but not in 
Pr 262 ‘the curse c, shall not come’ (both oj, RV 
here ‘ that is c.,’ after Geneva). J. HASTINGS. 


CAUSEWAY.—This is the spelling of mod. edd. 
of AV (except in Pr 15) for the 1611 spelling 
‘causey.’ But the words are not the same. A 
causey is a mound or dam, nade by trending (late 
Lat. calcidre), and a causeway is a Way or road 
formed on such «a mound. It occurs 1 Ch 261% 35; 
Is 73 AVm (1611 causeway) for ‘highway’ in text: 
the Heb. (adp9 mésillah) means a way ‘cast up’ 
or raised up. J. UASTINGS, 


CAVE (a9, ompdatov, spelunca).—1. Palestine is 
a region abounding in caves; hence the frequent 
reference to them in the Bible. Natural caves 
and caverns are to be found in most countries 
formed of limestone strata and considerably ele- 
vated above the sea level; such as Malta, se 
parts of Italy,* and Derbyshire in England. In 
such countries the underground acidulated waters 
dissolve channels for themselves out of the rock, 
and upon a change of level with reference to their 
outlet, they leave these channels for others; the 
old channels becoming caverns with generally dry 
floors, and roofs decorated with stalactites. The 
elevated character of Western Palestine and its 
calcareous structure have naturally resulted in the 
formation of caves which in O'T times, and atill 
later, have become interwoven with the historical 
events of that country; and, as Dean Stanley 
observes, when Christianity became degraded in 
the carly centuries, caves, the real ox supposed 
scenes in the history of our Lord, became the 
seats of worship amongst the Eastern Christians. 
Thus the ‘cave of the Holy Sepulchre’ at Jerusalem 
and the ‘cave of the Nativity’ at Bethlchem,t 
both discovered or identified (according to Eusebius) 
by the empress Helena, have remained shrines of 
semi-idolatrous devotion down to the present day. 

2, Prehistoric man appears to have made caves 
his dwelling wherever available, and it is not 
improbable that the Horites of Mount Seir (Gn 148 
36”), who were cave dwellers as their name implies, 
were the representatives of early cave-dwelling 
races of other countries.t The Horites were ex- 
pelled by the Edomites; and the vast caverns 
artificially hewn out of the sandstone rock of 
Petra, the Edomite capital, attest the extent to 
which these early inhabitants made use of such 
hollows both for habitations and as sepulchres for 
the dead.§ See Driver on Dt 23, 


**Quatnor sunt montanm gentes, Tarati, Soffinati, Balari, 
Aconites, in speluncis habitantes,’ Strabo, v. 225. 

{ It nay be observed that there ig no authority in the account 
of the Nativity for connecting the event with o cave: see Mt 
211, Lk 27.12, 

t Straho, i. 42, xvi. 775, 776. 

§ The caverns of Upper Egypt, hewn out of the same forma. 
tion, ‘the Nubian Sandatone,’ were male use of by tho ancient 
Egyptians for similar purposes. 
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3. Caves were largely made use of in the troublous 
times of Israelitish history as places of refuge: as 
such the following may be specially mentioned :~— 

(a) The eave in the hills above Zoar inhabited by 
Lot and his two dauchters (Gn 19"), 

(6) The cave of Makkedah at Beth-horon, in 
which the five kines of the Canaanites hid them- 
selves (Jos 10!*), 

(c) Caves tn which the Israelites hid themselves 
from the Midianites in the time of the Judges 
(Jg¢ 6%), and from the Philistines in the time of 
Saul (15 13°). Doth these references point to the 
conclusion that caves, both natural and artificial, 
were very numerous in these times; some of them 
may be now covered over and their entrances 
hidden from view. 

(d@) One of the most. celebrated caves in biblical 
history was the cave of Adullam, in which David 
took refuge from the wrath of Saul (1 S 22}, 
25 23) Adullam was one of the cities of Judah, 
and the residence of a Canaanite king (Jos 12"), 
and the cave was probably the largest of several 
occupying @ position near the suminit of the table- 
land, and overlooking the Plains of Philistia. * 

(e) The cave of En-gedi, in the cliffy overlooking 
the Dead Sea, was another place of refuge for 
David, after he had been dislodeed froin the eave 
of Adullain (15S v3" 248). See ENGEDI. 

(7) The cave in which Obadiah fed the prophets 
of the Lord in the days of Ahab (I K 18*), This 
cave was probably situated on the flank of Mount 
Carmel. 

The above instances explain the language of 
In 2! 1% 21 Where ‘inen shall go into the caves of 
the rocks, and into the holes of the earth, from 
before the terror of the Lorp, and from the glory 
of his majesty, when he ariseth to shake inightily 
the earth. 

4. Caves, both natural and artificial, were used 
as places of SCE the cave of Machpelah, 
purehased of Ephron the Hittite, was the pa aes 
of Sarah (Gn 23"), and afterwards of Abraham 
(Gn 25"), Isaac (3527), and Jacob (50). There 
ean be no doubt but that the mosque of Hebron 
covers the last ee alee of the patriarchs ; it 
is a spot considered of the highest sanctity by the 
Arab tribes. t KE. Huw. 


CEDAR (mx ‘eres, xé5pos, cedrus).—We cannot 
enter intelligently on the discussion of the cedar 
without premising that the Heb. word ‘erez was 
probably used for three or more different trees. In 
this it resembles its English equivalent. Cedar, 
in English, is used for the cedar of Lebanon, for 
the Bermuda cedar, of which lead pencils are 
made, for Juniperus Virginiana, L., and for 
Cupressus thyvides, L., and other trees. The cedar 
wood, which (acc. to P) was used with scarlet 
and hysort for purification (Lv 144, Nu 198), was 
not, in al probability, the cedar of Lebanon, but 
a plant obtainable in Sinai, and afterwards in 
Ealecune. Such a tree is Juniperus Phanicea, L., 
which is found on Mt. Hor, and on the brow of the 
Edomitie limestone cliffs overlooking the Arnbah, 
and probably in the Sinaitic peninsula. If no 
longer there, there is nothing in the climate to 
hinder its having grown there formerly. Houghton 
erroneously calls it oxycedrus, which is a shrub 
or small tree of the mountains of Syria. 

It is uncertain what tree is meant by ’drazim 
(Nu 24°). They are said to be trees growing by 
water. The cedar of Lebanon does not grow in 
moist places. On the contrary, it seeks the dry 
sloping mountain-side, where nothing but the 
moisture in the clefts of the rocks nourishes 

* Josephus, Ant. vi. xii. 2; Conder, 7'ent Work, p. 158. 


t /b, 238; see also Stanley, Sinat and Palestine, {. 101, 149; 
Robinson, 7'ravels, ii. 79. 
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it. Unless we suppose, as has been hinted in 
the article on ALOKS, that the location of the 
‘trazim 1s poetic licence, we must suppose some 
water-loving tree to be intended in this passage, 
certainly not the Cedrus Libani, Bary., nor Juni- 
perus oxycedrus, \am., nor indeed any of the 
coniferre of the Holy Land. 

Avicenna defines ‘arz, in Arab., as the well- 
known juniper Gerry. This is the product of 
Juniperus communis, |. 

In most of the passages of Seripture not already 
cited, probably in all, there can be no doubt that 
the cedar y ebanon is intended. Let us analyse 
them in detail. (1) It was abundant (1 IX 68 
107”), There is every reason to believe that the 
ecdar was exceedingly abundant in Solomon's day. 
The remains of the old forests exist above el- 
Me‘Asir, Barak, ‘Ain-Zehalta, el-Hadeth, Besherri, 
Sir, and the Dunniyeh. They probably covered 
all the sub-alpine peaks of Lebanon. It is also 
extremely Prelililo that the cedar flourished in 
those days on Hermon and Antilebanon, both of 
which belong to the Lebanon system, and are 
suited climatically to the growth of these trees. 
Large forests of them exist in Ainanus, and thence 
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A CRDAR FROM THE BESHERRI GROVR. 


(It is not one of the largest, but exhibity the characteristic 
shape and horizontal ramification. ) 


they extend northward and westward to Akher- 
dagh, and for a lone distance into the Taurus. The 
cedar existed also in Cyprus; and large forests 
of it are found in the Atlas and the Himalayas. 
(2) It was a tall tree (Is 2%, Am 2°). Several of 
the trees in the Besherri grove are 60 or 70 ft. high. 
In Amanus it often reaches 100 ft. It is quite 
likely that it reached or exceeded this height in 
Lebanon. (3) It was not only a tree ‘of a high 
stature,’ but one ‘with fair (beautiful) branches, 
and with a shadowing shroud’ (dense shade) (Ezk 
315). No quality of the cedar tree is more beautiful 


than its horizontal spray, with an upper surface 
ark green, 


flat, and presenting an even carpet of 
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ornamented with its yellow staminate and purple 


pistillate cones. (4) It was suitable for the masts 
of ships (Ezk 27°). It has been objected that the 
cedar has a thick, gnarled trunk, too short for a 
mast. This is true of the old weather-beaten 
veterans in the open groves of Lebanon at the 
present day. But in Amanus, where the growth 
is close and forest-like, there are multitudes 
of tall straight trunks, every way suitable for 
masts. Indeed, many of the younger trees of the 
Besherri grove would make excellent masts for 
ships of the size of those in Ezekicl’s time. It has 
been proposed to consider the Pinus Halepensis, 
Mill., as the ’erez here intended. It is curious that 
this pine is still known in some parts of Lebanon 
by the name ‘arz, and also in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo. But it is not so well adapted to masting 
as the true cedar, and, although abundant through- 
out Lebanon, is also equally abundant in Pal., 
east and west of the Jordan. It is unlikely that 
Ezekiel would have spoken of the tree distinctively 
as the ‘cedar from Lebanon,’ if he had intended 
the Aleppo pine, which the Tyrians could have cut 
from the hill-country close to their city. (5) It 
was suitable for beams, pillars, and boards (1 K 6° 
77). The cedars of Amanns, where the normal! 
rrowth obtains, could furnish a board 60 to 80 ft. 
ong, and 6 to 8 ft. wide at the bottom, and 2 or 
more at top. They could furnish pillars and beams 
of any required thickness. The timber is inde- 
structible by dry rot or borers. It is close-grained, 
sound to the heart, fragrant, and of a pleasing 
colour. We have abundant testimony as to its 
durability. Pliny says that the cedar roof of the 
temple of Diana at Ephesus lasted 400 years. 
That of the temple of Apollo at Utica lasted 1170 
years, (6) It was snitable for carved work, as 
ninages (Is 4415), Cedar wood is better fitted for 
this purpose than almost any other wood in the 
land. It is hard, close-grained, and takes a high 
po (7) It must be full of sap (Ps 92)4), The 
alsamic juice of the cedar exudes frompevery pore. 
Laryve beads and nodules of the fragrant resin form 
on the uninjured branches, An incision into the 
bark is followed by a copious distillation of the 
same. Where two branches meet and rub together, 
they each pour out the life-giving sap, which 
coments them, so that they grow fast to one 
another. Numerous examples of this can be scen 
in the grove at Besherri. (8) [t was the king of 
trees. It is placed at the head of the vegetable 
kingdom by Solomon (1 K 4°%). Abimelech con- 
cedes its superiority (Jg 9%). It is perhaps 
ulluded to as ‘the glory of Lebanon’ (Is 35? 607). 
The cedars are ‘the trees of the Lord’ (Ps 104!%). 
The Arabs still know them by the name’arz er-rubb, 
‘the cedars of the Lord.’ When the cedar falls, 
the fir, itself a noble tree, howls, as a vassal for his 
lord (Zee 11-7), When Jehoash wished to express 
his contempt for Amaziah, he compared himself to 
a cedar and Amaziah to a thistle, and said, ‘ there 
passed by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, and 
trode down the thistle’ (2 K 14%), The highest 
boast of Sennacherib was that he would ‘cut down 
the tall cedars’ (Is 37%). (9) Of this tree much 
of the temple was built, also the palaces of David 
and Solomon, and many other grand buildings of 
Jerusalem. Itwas probably at that epoch that tho 
denudation of Lebanon began. 

The cedar is known by the natives of restricted 
localities in Lebanon by two other names. Thus 
the people in the neighbourhood of ‘Ain-Zehalta, 
Bark, and el-Me‘fsir call their cedars ibhul. The 
people in the neighbourhood of Sir call it tna. 


G. E. Post. 
CEILING.—See CIELING. 
CELIBACY.—See MARRIAGE. 


CELLAR. —In AV only (1 Ch 27%" *) for wine or 
for oil. ‘The Heb, (ays) is common for any store or 
storehouse. RV vives ‘ce. for AV ‘secret place’ 
in Lk 11, reading xpiary ‘a vault,’ Serypt,’ for 
xpvrrév Shidden.’ The Greek word is il Ne Jos. 
BJ V. vil. 4, “They set the tower on fire, und 
leapt into the c. beneath.’ See Lous. 

J. LASTINGS. 

CENCHREA.—Cenchrew or Kenchreae (not, as 
AV, Cenchrea; usually spelt Keyy., by T., WH 
Kevyx.), where St. Paul, before sailing for Syria, had 
his hair shorn in compliance with a vow (Ae 18!%), 
and where Phabe was a deaconess (Ro 16). C. 
was the seaport of Corinth, on the eastern side of 
the isthmus (see CORINTH). It doubtless had its 
share in the bustle, luxury, and licence of the 
mother-city; but, under the influence of St, 
Paul, it early became the seat of a local church, 
whose deaconess had the honour of bearing the 
apostle’s letter to the Roman Church. 

WILLIAM P. Dickson, 

CENDEBHEUS (KevédeSaios), a general of Anti- 
ochus VII. Sidetes, who was given the command 
of the sea-coast, and sent with an army into 
Palestine in order to enforce the claims of Anti- 
ochus ayainst Simon Maceabeus (comp. ATHENO- 
BIUS). Cendebweus occupied Jamnia, fortified 
Kidron, a place not otherwise known, wnd then 
began to make raids upon Judwa. Owing to his 
advanced age Simon did not go out to battle 
himself, but placed his two sons, Judas and John, 
in command, ‘The battle took place in a plain 
not far from Modin; and the Jews, although 
obliged to cross a torrent-bed before commencing 
the attack, gained a complete victory over Cende- 
buns, and pursued the Syrians as far as hidron 
and the neighbourhood of Ashdod (1 Mac 15%3 16°; 
cf. Jos. Ant. XIL. vil. 3). H. A. WHITE. 


CENSER.—Two Heb. words are thus rendered in 
our Eng. version, app and mypo. ‘The latter, from 
the same root as the word fur incense, is rendered 
by the LXX in the two places where it occurs 
(2 Ch 26", Ezk 81) @umaripovy, Tor this reason 
Xpvootv Ovmiarhproy of He 9% has been understood 
since Jerome's time to mean ‘golden censer’ (AV, 
RV). The best modern authorities, however, have 
decided in favour of the rendering ‘ golden altar of 
incense’ (so RVm after Bleek, Del. ete.), a sense in 
which the word frequently occurs in Philo and 
Josephus (for refl. see Thayer, NT Lex. sub voc.). 

Elsewhere in OT the vessel used to carry the 
charcoal on which the incense was burned is termed 
aan. In AV and RV our translators have only in 
certain cases given the rendering ‘censer,’ pre- 
ferring ‘Firepan’ in those passages, apparently, 
where the annd is pee riaedl amony the utensils 
connected with the altar of burnt-offering, as in Ex 
273, Nu 445 RV* ete. 

There ts no reason for this distinction, one and the 
same utensil being intended throughout. The ann> 
was so constructed as to be capable not merely of 
lifting the glowing charcoal from the altar of 
burnt-offering,—so much is indicated by its ety- 
mology from apg to take up ‘live coals’ from the 
hearth, —but also of containing 3 quantity sufficient 
to burn at least two handfuls of incense (Lv 16!). 
We may therefore think of it as a bowl-shaped 
implement furnished with a short handle,—in other 
words, as a specics of ladle. The censers of the 
Pent. (only in P) are of the same material as the 
great altar, probably bronze (Ex 273, cf. Nu 16% 5). 
Those of Solomon’s temple were of pold (1 K 7™, 


“ It {g not correct to say, asin Smith's D/,2 i. p. 552, that the 
vessels enumerated (Nu 414) are those of ‘the golden Altar, te. 
of incense.’ These have been mentioned but not named in v.19, 
Besides, ‘ the altar’ (v.18) is invariably in the Pent. the altar of 
burnt-offering. 
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CENTURION 


2K 255), A censer of silver is mentioned in con- 
nexion with the daily offering in Zamid v. 4, 5, 
Yoma iv. 4. The favourite LXX renderings are 
wupécov (cf. Sir 6U") and OutoKn (ef. 1 Mae 1**). 

Tt is now impossible to say in what respect, if 
at all, the ann differed from the mepp. Delitzseh 
is certainly mistaken in identifying (art. ‘ Raueh- 
erpfanne’ in Riehin’s J/BA*) the latter with the 
vessel designated 49 (see Nu 74), EV spoon, more 
probably a bowl with a handle, and therefore of 
sinlilar shape to ann (hence LXX évtoncn), in any 
case a Soy in which the ineense was kept (cf. the 
nip) with incense on the table of ora Ex 
25”). The context in which it ocenrs (see above) 
requires us, in each case, to see in the n wpe a 
proper censer. 

The censer (\Baywrds) appears along with incense 
in the imagery of the A poe. (8°). In 5% the ‘olden 
Vials (g¢iddas) full of odours’ (KV more correctly 
‘the golden bowls full of incense’) have been 
suggested by the nip) or incense-holders Just men- 
tioned. For the use of this vessel in Herod’s 
temple see Tamid v, vi. 

Among the implements of the golden candlestick 
were its nian, KV snuff dishes. These were prob- 
ably not trays for the snuffers as the LXX render- 
ing in Ex 25" (drdédcua) would sugyest, but rather a 
utensil of the same shape as the censer, in which 
to receive and carry away the burnt portions of the 
wicks. 

Representations of the censers used by the 
ancient Eyyptians are still extant. They eon- 
sisted of a mnall pot or cup with a long handle 
(KXitto, Mneyel, Bibl, Lit, 1862, yp. 461) into which 
little pellets of incense were projected at intervals 
by the priest. 

Tn early Christian times the use of censers is not 
mentioned ; il appears to have commenced about 
the 4th cont. A.D., probably for antiseptic fumiga- 
tion. In the 8th cent., however, their use was 
general, and directions for their adoption were 
siven by local synods. But aenibalicn nieanings 
Vieaitie by degrees attached to the burning of 
incense, In many cathedrals on the Continent 
and in this country very valuable thuribles or 
censers of gold and silver (ef. Herod. iv. 162; 
Thueyd. vi. 46; Cie. Verr. iv. 21-24) are still to be 
found, some of then: weighing as much as 16 Ibs., 
and evidently not intended to be swune like the 
ordinary censer. In form modern: censers vary 
considerably, being usually oval, but sometimes 
square. ‘The ordinary form used by the Jews is of 
an octagonal shape. In Europe they are generally 
furnished witha perforated lid, and have threechains 
to the lower portion, a fourth chain being attached 
to the lid, so that it can be raised when required. 
There is usually a small shallow pan enclosed in 
the censer to receive Hve charcoal. They are 
now usually made of brass, as used in the Roman 
und Anplican services. ‘he incense used for the 
censer is generally carried by an acolyte in a boat- 
shaped brass box, containing a spoon for sprinkling 
it on the censer. 

LitgratTurg. —Sonneschmid, De Thymiaterio sanctissimo 
(Vitel. 17-23; Deyling, Obs. ii. 665 seq. ; Ugolini, Thesaur. x1. 3 
Wentze in Nov, Biblioth. Brev, v. 837 seq.. Zeibrich, De Thur: 


ferb, 1768; Royal, De Thurib, 724; Benznger, Leb. Arch. 
$44 f.; Schurer, UJ Pu. i. 295, 


A. K.S. KENNEDY and E. M. HoumMEs. 


CENSUS.—Sce Davin, QurIRINivs. 


CENTURION (Latin, centurio; Gr. xevruplwy 
in Mk; Rees exardvapyos in Mt, Lk, and 
Ac,—see critical authorities in Grimm-Thayer for 
the two forms of this word).—An officer in the 
Roman army in command of a century (centuria), 
which corresponded tu the civil curia, and consisted 


ccc een ee ngs eid nw ace 


of a body of men numbering from 50 to 100, 
according to the size of the legion of which it was 
a subdivision. Though resembling a British cap- 
tain in the size of the unit under his command, 
the centurion in social position was equal only toa 
British non-commissioned officer. He could not 
become more than a centurion, except through 
exceptional circumstances, but left the service 
when his tine was up and settled in some small 
town, to live on the smaller or larger fortune he 
had acquired in the wars. 

We mect with centurions in the NT on five 
occasions--two of these being connected with 
incidents In the life of our Lord, one with St. 
Peter, and two with St. Paul. 1. At Capernaum 
a centurion came to Jesus to seek healing for his 
servant (Mt 8°38) Lk 7*3%), ‘This man was a 
Gentile, but probably not a Roman, because the 
occurrence took place in the dominions of Herod 
Antipas (see Holtzinann, Zandkom., in loc.). The 
Herods would be inclined to imitate their Roman 

atrons in the organisation of their armies. 

‘he centurion shows a warm sympathy for huis 
slave, such us was rare among Romans. His 
reference to his being a man under authority, 
having soldiers under him, would be esp. appropri- 
ate on the lips of a subordinate officer to whom the 
duty of obeying his superiors was as familiar as 
that of commanding his men. The Capernaum 
centurion had probably resided for some time in 
the city, which would thus appear to have been 
guarded by a parrison. There he had been so 
uttracted by the good qualities of Jndaism as to 
have built a synagogue, from which it may be 
inferred that he was a believer in the God of Israel, 
though evidently he was not a (eases He 
evineed great kindness of heart, humility, and 
faith--the exceptional strength of his faith sur- 
prising and delighting our Lord. 2. A centurion 
was in charge of the execution of Jesus. ‘This man 
must have been in the Roman army, as the eruci- 
fixion was carried out under the orders of Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman Procurator. ‘The Synoptists note 
the impression produced on him by the spectacle of 
the last scene in the life of our Lord. According 
to St. Matthew and St. Mark, he exclaimed, 
‘Truly this’ (Mk ‘this man’) ‘was the son (or 
a son) of God’? (Mt 2754, Mk 15°); and according 
to St. Luke ‘he glorified God, saying, Certainly 
this was a righteous man?’ (Lk 2347). Whichever 
phrase he used, it cannot be supposed that as 
a heathen he fully appreciated the divinity of 
Christ, but it is clear that he was linpressed with 
our Lord’s goodness aud greatness. This centurion 
appears again a little later when Pilate inquires of 
him as to the fact and time of the death of Jesus 
(Mk 15%). 3. Cornelius, the first Gentile baptized 
and received into the Church (Ac 10), was a 
centurion of the Roman purrison at Caesarea, the 
headquarters of the Procurator, and belonged to 


the ‘Italian band’—(which sev). It is evident 
from the narrative, that Cornelius, like the 


Capernauin centurion, had been deeply impressed 
with the religious ideas of the people among whom 
he was serving ; but it is also avon that he had 
not become a proselyte—or St. Peter's scruples 
would not have needed to be removed by the vision 
on the house-top, and it seems clear that he was 
not satisied with the measure of light he perceived 
in Judaism. 4 Several centurions of the cohort 
at Jerusalem under the command of a chiliarch 
(called ‘the chief captain’ in Ac 213) AV and 
RV) appear during the riot at Jerusalem, and the 
subsequent rescue of St. Paul and his arrest (Ac 
2187 22-5. 26 9317. 3)) There would be ten centurions 
to a cohort if the numbers were complete. 5, 
After his appeal to Caesar, St. Paul way conducted 
to Rome under the charge of a centurion named 


CEPHAS 
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Julius, with whoin he came to be on very friendly 
terms (Ac 27): +4 28!8)) 'Phis centurion was ‘of 
Augustus’ band’? (which see), Ac 27'. 


W. IF. ADENEY., 
CEPHAS.—Sce PETER. 


CERTAIN.--1. The orig. meaning of ¢. is fixed 
or definite, not fluctuating. It is seen in Ex 164 
‘oather ac rate every day’ (orp ovazgi, RV ‘a 
day’s portion every day’); 2Ch8® ‘after a ec. 
rate every day’ (ova arazi, RV ‘as the duty of 
every day required’); Neh 11% ‘ac. portion... 
for the singers, due every day’ (\ovp cira37 7yPR, 
RV ‘a settled provision ... as every day re- 
quired’); 1Co 4? ‘we... have no ec. dwelling- 
place’ (dorarotpev), See also Dn 2% ‘the dream 1s 
e.” (ry fixed,’ ef. 25° T know of certainty,’ sane 
Heb.); Ae 25% Sof whom { have no e thing to 
write? (ardadjs). Or c. after being ascertained, 
Dt 1348 *'Phen shalt thou inquire, and make 
search, and ask diligently; and, behold, if it: be 
truth, and the thing e.’ (2}), aud 174 In this 
sense ix the phrase ‘for certain,’ 1 K 287, Jer 26%; 
aud ‘for a certain,’ 1] K 24 ‘know for ae.’ (RV 
‘for c.’), Where the @ is redundant. See A. 

2. When a person or thing is taken out of the 
fluctuating multitude and fixed in the mind, it 
need not be further specified, and so becomes in- 
definite, as in the common phrases 6a certain man,’ 
ete. (Heb. wiuox, vhs, or aay, Gr. tes mostly, also 
dv@pwros, Mt 18% 21% 22?) and els). Thus we have, 
Ac $8 Sa «. water’; 5? fac, part?; Lk 23" ‘ae. 
sedition’; 2 Ch 18* ‘after ¢. years’; Mazar 108 Se. 
chiefs of the fathers’ (RV ‘ce. heads of fathers’ 
houses’); and Di 8 6 T heard one saint speaking, 
and another saint said unto that c. saint which 
spake, where we see the word changing fron its 
definite (o its indefinite use. ‘Certain’ in this 
sense is freq. used alone, where we now use the 
vasuer “some,” as Nu 16? ‘ce. of the children of 
Israel’; 1 Ch 198 “there went « and told David’; 
Lk 8 ‘it was told him by e. which suid’; 18° 
‘unto ec. Which trusted in themselves,’ 

Certainly. 15 20° ¢Thy father certainly kuuw- 
eth that Uhave found grace in thine eyes,’ not ‘it 
is certain that thy father knoweth,’ but ‘thy 
father knoweth for a certainty’ (Heb. yy wy, RV 
“hnoweth well’); so 20%, Gu 437, Jer 13” 40" 
42! 22) Sume Heb. in Jos 238 ‘know for a 
certainty’; 1 K 297 “know for certain’; 2 “know 
for a certain’; Jer 26% “kuow ye for certain.’ 

Certainty is used in the obsol. sense of ‘the 
fact,’ or ‘actual circumstances,’ in Lk 14 ‘that thou 
inightest know the ce. of those things’ (ag¢ddea) ; 
Ae 21 024 (79 dagmadés). Cf. Shaks. Haim. iV. v. 
140— 


‘Tf you desire to know the certainty 
Of your dear father’s death.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 


CERTIFY, in AV, means not ‘to make certain’ or 

‘assure,’ but simply ‘to make to know,’ ‘tell.’ In 
OT it oceurs (1) Mzr 43% 16 610 728 (pain); (2) 2S 15° 
(13m); (3) Est 272 (vox, RV ‘tell’). In Apocr. Wis 
188 (rpoywioxw), Ep. Jer! (avayyAdw), Bel® (Secxviw), 
1 Mac 14?! (dmayyéAdw), 2 Mae 1)8 (dtacagpéw), 2 Mac 
11% (elSé7es). In NT Gal 14 ST certify you?’ (yvw- 
(tw, RV ‘ft make known to you’). Ve Ds 39° Pr. 
3k. ‘Lord, let me know imine end, and the number 
of my days, that I may be certified how long I 
have to live’ (AV ‘that I may know how frail I 
am,’ RV ‘Let me know how frail I am’); 19? Pr. 
Bk. ‘One day telleth another, and one night certi- 
fieth another.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHABRIS (Xafpels).—One of the three rulers of 
Bethulia, Jth 6' 8° 108 


CHADIASAI (B ol Xadidoar, A Xaddoa, AV they 
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of Chadias), 1 Ks 5°. -—-They are mentioned with 
the Amuiidivi as returning, (o the number of 422, 
with Zerub, There wre no corresponding names in 
the lists of Ezraand Neh. Fritzsche (J¢ceg. /fandb. 
in doc.) identifies them with the people of Nedesh 
in Judah (Jos 15%). H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 


CHASREAS (Xaipéas, AV Chereas) was brother 
of ‘Tumotheus, the leader of the Atmonites, aud 
held command at the fortress of Gazara, te. prob- 
ably Jazer in the trans-Jordanic territory (see 
1 Mac 5°*), Chivreas was slain upon the capture 
of Gazara by Judas Maccabwus (2 Mac 1087+), 

H. AL Wire, 

CHAFE.—'T'o c. is to make warm (Lat. cade- 
fucere, late Lat. calefare, old Fr. chaufer); next te 
inake warm by friction; then (as with ‘frietion’ 
itself) to irritate. In 28 178 only (AV, RV) ‘they 
be chafed in their minds, as a bear robbed of her 
whelps in the field’ (ep) “yp? ‘bitter of sual’). Cf.— 

*Calnnesse is great advantage ; he that lete 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 
Mark all dis wandiings, and enjoy his frets.’ 
G. Merbert, Zemple (* Church Porch,’ liif.). 
J. HASTINGS. 

CHAFF.—The AV renders by this term four 
Heb. words. 1. evn Adshash. This word occurs 
but twice in O'T, Is 5% 334, where it is rendered 
AY ‘chafh’ It would be better rendered ‘cut grass’ 
or ‘dry prass’ (as Is 64% RV). 2. poo or po mdz. 
This is chal! separated from the grain by winnow- 
ing, It is usually tr. in LAX xvods (Ps 1* 35°, 1x 29°, 
Hos 13%), once xvots dytpov (Js 17'%), and once 
xovoptés=dust (Job 21%), In the Oriental process 
of winnowing by tossing the cut straw, grain, and 
chaff into the air, the grain falls vertically back on 
the heap, the cut straw is carried a little distance 
away and deposited in another heap, while the 
chall, consisting of the husks and the finer particles 
of the straw, is earricd to and beyond the borders 
of the threshing-floor. Henve the imagery of the 
passages cited. 3. [2a tebhen, the same as the 
Arab, tibn=cut straw, This word is only once tr. 
‘chafl? (Jer 23°° AV, where LAX renders dyupoy, 
and RV ‘straw’). In all the other passages where 
it occurs, except Job 218, where it is incorrectly 
rendered cotubble, it is tr. ‘straw.’ Cut slraw 1s 
preferable. Sce STRAW. 4 cy ‘dr. This is an 
Aramaic word of somewhat uncertain signification. 
Some have derived it from the root ny tu be blind, 
and regard it as that which blinds, such as the 
minute particles called AV ‘chatf of the summer 
threshing-floors’ (Dn 2%), The LXX rendering 
covioprés in this passage would make it the dusé 
and not the chaff of the threshing-tloor. ‘This con- 
tuins, however, many minute spicules of the straw, 
husks, and beards of the grain. G. I. Post. 


CHAIN.—The ible frequently refers to chains, 
and uses a preat variety of words to describe the 
different articles and thei uses. Chains were 
chiefly employed for (1) ornament, (2) restraint. 

1. Ornament.—1. There was the more solid form 
of simple or twisted ring for the neck (727 from 
131; ef. Arab. rabat, ‘to bind’). Such was Joseph’s 
gold chain (Gn 41®), also Ezk 16%, The Maronite 
Christians of Lebanon regard it ay a charm against 
evil spirits, or the evil eye (see AMULET). It is 
called a ¢tauk, and in the mod. Arab. version of the 
Bible by Van Dyck the ouch of the high priest's 
dress is so translated. ‘This chain may be of gold 
or silver, but the poorer classes, as the Bedawin, 
wear chains of copper or brass. 2 There was 
a more elaborute form, made of plaited wire, like 
(1), but with jewels inserted and pendants attached, 
or, instead of the metal twist, composed of scparate 
parts in squares, balls, or links (corresp. to Arab. 
Kilddat, tke). It did not encircle the neck closely, 
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like the tauk, but hung loosely from it. The chain 
of Dn 57!-9 was probably of tlis order, and 
examples of it are found in Jg 88, Ps 73°, Ca 4°, 
Pr 1% It is customary in Syria to hang a crescent 
of silver, called the Adal, by a hair rope or chain 
round the necks of valuable camels or horses (cf. 
Jg 871-26), 3, The flexible chain (aa7¥, Arab. silsilah, 
cfale caine for suspending and festooning pur- 
noses (Ex 2814.22 3915) 1 Ke 717, 2 Ch 3%), 4. In 

u 31° RV ‘ankle-chain’ (which see). 5. In Ca 1” 
(nag, Arab. havaz) RV ‘strings of jewels’ means a 
necklace of gems, beads, or atiele strung on a 
thread. 6. In Ts 3" (nisy;, Arab. nutafuh) RV 
‘pendants’ means ear-drops, in design like a pearl 
or drop of water. 

2. festraint.—Named from the metal, copper 
(nyn3), La 37 In Jer 39758" chain is transl. fetters 
(see FETTER); also in AV in Je 167,28 34, 2K 
257, 2 Ch 33! 365, Chain in Ps 68% is corrected in 
RV to ‘prosperity’ (742). In NT the references 
to chains for restraint present little difficulty. ‘The 
chief terms are &d\vos, Mk 53, Ac 28°, 2 Tr 1, 
Rev 20'; cepd in 2 P 2! ‘chains of darkness’ ; 
deoubs in Jude ® ‘everlasting chains,’ which be- 
comes a fig. “bond? in Lk 13", 

Modern brass was unknown in ancient times, 
but there was an alloy of copper and tin. The feet 
of prisoners were secured by a chain of copper (nyna, 
Arab, silisit nahds, rédn) attached to cones rings 
encircling each ankle, whieh were widened to 
receive the ankle, and then closed by a few strokes 
of a hammer. For the sake of safe custody, as 
the soft copper rings might be opened, the prisoner's 
eyes were pul out (2 Ko 207), In N'P mention is 
made of the Roman custom of secnring a prisoner 
by a chain, one end being fastencd to the prisoner’s 
wrist and the other to that of the soldicr who 
guarded him (Ac 128 28"), W. CARSLAW. 


CHALCEDONY.---See STONES, PRECIOUS, 


CHALDAA, CHALD/ANS.— ow (or ov pr) is 
the usnal OT designation of Chaldiwa (Jer 50 514 
245 9514); thesame word is seen in ov 2 We (Gn LL) 
‘Ur of the Chaldees.’ The Sept. reads Xaddaioc, 
substituting a liquid (1) for a aibilant (#) before : 
dental (d), The corresponding forin in the Assyr. 
inscrip. is mat Aaldid, ‘land of Chaldivans.’ 

i. ‘Tre Lanp.—-The land of the Chaldaans, in 
OT, usually covers what is included in the term 
Babylonia, not imelusive of Mesopotamia in its 
larger sense, but of the lower or between-rivers 
Babylonia, Delitzsch (Paradies, p. 128 f.) main- 
tains that the Bab. name Avasdu, then WaSssd, is 
but the earlier designation of the ‘territory of the 
Kas? (da, meaning ‘territory ’), a people who held 
sway over middle Babylonia for some time before 
the 13th cent. B.c. (cf. also Del. Sprache der 
Hossaer). Theland of the Aaldd, for some cen- 
turies after B.c. 1000, was located S.E. of Babylon, 
reaching to Bit-Yakin and the head of the Pers. 
Gulf, and possibly swinging round W. to the edge 
of the Aine desert. In the inser. of Kamman- 
nirari Wi. (Rawlinson, WATS i. 35, No. 1, line 22 
Aaldi covers all Babylonia in the expression Jarrdnt 
Sa mat Aaldi, ‘kings of the land of C.’ Sargon 
always speaks of the rebel Merodach-baladan at 
Babylon as Sar mdt Haldi, ‘king of the land of 
Kaldu,’ or ar mdt Dit-Yahin, ‘king of the land 
of Bit-Yakin.’ So the Persian Gulf is mentioned 
as tdmtum Se Bit-Yakin, interchangeably with 
tdmtum Sa mat Kaldi, indicate that the Pers. 
Gulf was the sea of the Chaldwa of that day. 
Sennacherib (Rawlinson, IVA/ i. 37, line 37) draws 
a line between the Arabians and Aramzans on the 
one hand, and the amclu Naldi, ‘the people of the 
Chaldzans,’ on the other. In the time of the de- 
cline of Assyria and the rise of New Babylonia the 
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term Aaldi included N. and 8, Bubylonia and the 
territory occupied by certain foreign tribes and 
peoples adjacent to them, who were Jater included 
In the name as used by the prophet-priest Ezekiel 
(23%), ‘The later Chaldien was alent 400 miles long 
N.E. and 8. W. by an averave of 100 miles in width. 
The derivation of the word is somewhat doubtful, 
though it may be related to the name of a nephew 
of Abraham, Chesed (12), of which it is a deat 
in Gn 22%4, It is also the same in rvot-form as the 
Assyr, kasada, ‘to conquer.’ 

il, THE PeorLe.—The origin of the Chaldseana 
is enveloped in the mists of antiquity. Whence 
and when they migrated into lower Babylonia is 
alsyv an unsolved riddle. Winckler (Gesch. Bab. 
und Assyr. p. 99 f.) finds the first hint of such a 
peone in the ‘dynasty of the const-land’ [oeer- 
fandes}, in the person of Ea-mukin-Sumni. king of 
Kardunia3, where the latter’s territory «ss distin- 
guished from the ‘coast-land,’ at about the middle 
of the 10th cent. B.C. It is also thought that the 
names of the kings of this dynasty are Kassite, 
thus sustaining a conjecture (cf. Del. as above) that 
the Kosswans, the Ausdd, were the pioneers of the 
Chaldwans in Babylonia, If these conjectures are 
true, then we find already in this period a mixed 
pepe in the lowlands, reaching as far as the 

ers. Galf., But the character of the Chaldivans, 
as we know them afterwards, is ey semitie. 
They pushed north from the Pers. Gulf against 
Babylon, and for centuries contended with Assyria 
for its possession. ‘They were in carly times 
nomads and agriculturists, despising city life. 
But their contact with the more advanced civilisa- 
tion of lower Babylonia led them to respect and 
to foster centres for self-protection, Soon this 
industrious, thrifty people: built and fortified 
cities, and extended their boundaries to the north 
ayainst the older and more cultured capitals. In 
the second half of the 8th cent. Bc. we find north 
of Babylon the ‘kingdom’ of Bit-Dakkuri; and 
Sargon, as well as his successors on the throne of 
Assyria, had their hands full in holding at bay this 
viyorous people. The Chaldean kings who forced 
their way to the throne of Babylon were probably 
heads of different cities, states, or tribes of that 
wople. Merodach-baladan, son of Baladan, was 
tee of Bit-Yakin, Ukin-zir of Bit-Amukham, and 


Suznb, a Chaldean, from some other place or tribe. 

ii, ‘THE LANGUAGE,-—The languaye of the Chal- 
dawans was the Bab. cuneiform, almost identical 
graminatically and lexically with the Assyrian. 
The term ‘Chaldee’ as applied to certain chapters 
of Dn and Ezr is incorrect, and should not be so 


employed. The correct term is Aramaic. 
iv. ‘THE WISE MEN.--In Dn (14 and often) the 


term ‘Chaldivans’ is generally used in the sense of 
astrologers, astronomers. The same sense is seen 
in claysaicl writers (as Strabo, Diodorus), Schrader 
(COT it. 125) says, ‘Whe signification ‘wise men,” 
that we meet with in the Bk of Dn, is foreign to 
Assyrio-Bab. usace, and did not arise till after the 
fall of the Bab. empire.’ Delitzsch (Calwer Bibel- 
lexicon, p. 127°) reyzurds this usaye as built upon 
the fact that Bab.-Chaldwa had been the home and 
the chief seat of astrological and astronomical 
knowledge from early ages. ‘The attempted identi- 
fication of the peoples im the region of the Black 
Sea (mentioned by Xenophon as Chaldwuans) with 
those in lower Mesopotamia has proved a failure. 
See BABYLONIA. 


LITERATURE.—Delattre, Les Chald. jusqu’a la fond. de Vemp. 
de Nebuch. 1889; Winckler, Untersuch. z. altoricnt. Ges. 1889, 
47 f.; —— Ges. Bab, und As. 1892, 111 ff.; Tiele, #ab.-As. Ges. 
1888, 65, 207, 211, 286 ff., 422; on Chaldgwan learning, Meyer, E., 
Ges. des Alterthums, 1884, vol. i, p. 185 f.; Hommel, Ges. Bad. 
und Ags. 1885, pp. 386 ff., 40-4 ff. Ina M. PRICE. 
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CHALK-STONES (73°)3x).— This expression is 
used only once, Is 27%, where Isracl’s repentance 
evinces itself by the destruction of alotntroue 
altars, wliose stones are to be as chalk (or lime- 
stone) broken in pieces, calcined and slaked for 
mortar (see Delitzsch, ad doc.), The expression 
is of much interest as showing that the practice 
of burning limestone and slaking with water was 

ractised in Pal. in O'T times. ‘The limestone of 

al. consists largely of white granular carbonate 
of lime of the sume geological age as the Chalk 
formation of England. K. HULL. 


CHALLENGE.—In the sense of ‘claim,’ Ex 22° 
‘any manner of lost thing which another challen- 
geth to be his’ (72x, RV ‘one saith’). Cf. More 
(1513), ‘He began, not by warre, but by Law, to 
challenye the crown.’ J. LLASTINGS. 


CHALPHI (AV Calphi)=-Alphwus (Xad¢el, Jos. 
Ant. X1ll. v. 7, Xaydas), the father of Judas, one 
of the two captains of Jonathan Maccabseus who 
stood firm in a battle fought avainst the Syrians 
at Hazor in N. Galilee (1 Mac 117), 

Hf. A. WHITE. 

CHAMBER as a verb occurs Ro 13" ‘ Let us walk 
honestly, as in the day, . . notin chambering and 
wantonness’ (xolrn, ‘a bed,’ Lk 117; ‘the marriage 
bed,’ Ife 134; here ‘illicit intercourse’; cf. Ro 9’ 
kolrnv éxovea, ‘having conceived’). See HOUSE, 

J. HASTINGS. 

CHAMBERLAIN.—An officer in the houses of 
kings and nobles charged with the care of their 
apartments, dress, etc., though the office often im- 
plied other duties of trust. In O'T the word occurs 
in 2K 23" and repeatedly in Est, where the original 
is eunuch (09); but it is generally believed that 
this name is not to be taken always in a Hteral 
sense, and hence it is often rendered by the word 
oficer, In Esther, however, the chamberlain 
evidently belongs to that class of persons who are 
entrusted with the watchful care of the harems of 
Oriental monarchs. In NT at Ac 12% it is said 
that the people of Tyre and Sidon sought the 
favour of Herod Agrippa through the mediation of 
Blastus ‘the king’s ec.’ (rov éxt rob Korwvos rod 
Baowdéws), Showing that the oflice was one of con- 
siderable influence. ‘The word occurs again in AV 
in Ro 1675, but is rendered in RV more accuratel 
‘treasurer (ofxovdu0s) of the city,’ in connexion with 
the name of Erastus, a Christian of Corinth, from 
which place it is generally believed that St. Paul 
wrote his Ep. to the Romans, and where it is not 
likely there would be a chamberlain in the 
primary sense of the word. J. WORTABET. 


CHAMELEON.—AV so renders 13 kédh, xapa- 
héwv, chameleon, the second of the lizards mentioned 
in Lv 11%) which RV renders dand-crocodile. On 
the other hand, RV renders by cheameleon the last 
of the animals mentioned in this passage, n>yvja 
tinshemeth, aomadak, talpa, which AV renders mole. 

The Heb. dah is used in many passages in its 
etymological sense of strength, but only in the 
present for an animal. Nothing in its etymology 
jones to the chameleon. Among the lizards the 
and-monitor, which is the land-crocodile of the 
ancients, Psammosaurus scincus, Merrem, is next 
to the Nile-monitor, Monitor Niloticus, Geoffr., in 
size and strength. The Arabs call both waral 
(vulgo waran). They distinguish the first as 
waral el-ard=the land-waral, and the second as 
waral el-bahr=wnater-waral. But the first is also 
called dabb=ay 2b, which is the name of the 
last animal in the previous verse, translated in 
AV tortoise, and in RV great lizard. It often 
attains a length of from 4 to 5 ft. It would there- 
fore be better to render 206, land-crocodile or land- 
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monitor, and kédh, Nile-monitor or water-monitor. 
This would carry out the etymological idea of 
strength, as the water-monitor is ua foot or two 
longer than its land relative, and Arabian stories 
are full of the records of its power in fighting, not 
only snakes, but the ubé itself. ‘This would give 
to two of the lizard group appropriate specific 
names. Both are noted for devouring crocodile’s 
eggs. The Nile-monitor was held in creat reverence 
in ancient Egypt on this account. 

As before suid, RV vives chameleon for tin- 
shemeth (Liv 11). While it is perhaps probable 
that this animal is a lizard, us its name stands 
at the end of a list of lizards, it is by no means 
certain. It is also at the end of a list of things 
‘that creep upon the earth’ (11%). In those 
days there was no scientific study of objects of 
Nature, and the collocation of the different clean 
and unclean animals was with reference to char- 
acteristics which are not recognised in any other 
system of classification (1147-20), Tt is quite 
pose therefore, that ¢inshemeth is not a lizard, 

ut the mole-rat of Syria, Spalax typhlus, which, 
although not a true mole, has all its habits and its 
general aspect. The LXX and Vulg, renderings 
strengthen this possibility. There is, however, 
one strong objection to rendering tinshemeth ‘mole- 
rat.’ Itis that holed (Lv 11**) tr. in both VSS (on 
the authority of the LXX yadq, and Vulg. musteli), 
weasel, very probably refers to the modle-rat. See 
MOLE, WEASEL. It is inadmissible to suppose 
that the same animal is mentioned twice, by 
different names, so close together in the same list. 

There secms to be no warrant for the adoption 
of chameleon for tinshemeth, excepting the deriva- 
tion of the word from a root signitying to breathe, 
coupled with the ancient opinion that the chameleon 
lived on air, It must not be forgotten that, in the 
same chapter, tinshemeth is given as the name of 
an aquatic fowl (v.!§, ef. Dt 141%), See Swan. On 
the whole, we think the question of the identity of 
both tinshemeths very unsatisfactory, and well- 
nigh insoluble. G. E. Post, 


CHAMOIS (75) zemer, xaundromrdpdarts, camelo- 
pardus).-——This was one of the wild animals 
allowed to the Israclites as food (Dt 145), and 
therefore presumably accessible to them. This 
would make impossible the renderings camelopard 
and chamois. Tristram establishes a very strong 
prone Ute that it is the mountain-sheep of 
tgypt and Arabia, called in N. Africa aoudad, 
and in Arabia debsh, which signifies a ram. It is 
known to naturalists as Ovis tragelaphus, and lives 
in small flocks in the most rugged mountain dis- 
tricts from Barbary to Egypt. The kebsh of Sinai 
is probaly identical with it, though as yet no 
naturalist has seen it. The Bedawin know 1t well. 
It may well be supposed that it was abundant in 
the Mosaic age, and, as it was allowed to the 
Israelites for food, they may have done much 
toward its extinction in those parts. It is more 
than 3 ft. in height, has no mane, but long hair 
down its throat and breast, and on the fore-legs, 
forming a sort of ruffles to the knee. It is very 
active, bounding from rock to rock. It has 
massive horns, 2 ft. in length, and curving gently 
backward. G. E. Post. 


CHAMPAIGN means ‘an open plain’ (from Lat. 
campania, It. campagna, old Fr. champaiqne). It 
oceurs Dt 11° (in 1611 champion, a later form 
which was introduced in the bey. of 16th cent.) 
‘the Canaanites, which dwell in the c.’ (233, RV 
‘Arabah’); Ezk 372" (1611 champian, a still later 
form), and Jth 5! ‘in the e. countries’ (év rots 
medias, RV ‘in the plains’). The word is pron. 
sham'pdn. J. HASTINGS. 


CHAMPION 


CHAPEL - 


CHAMPION (from late Lat. campio, one who 
fights in the campus or open plain) is an aceurate 
tr. of the Heb. in 1S 17* 8 (aggre x, lit. ‘the man 
of the space between,’ that is, the space between 
the two armies, which is called in Gr. the peralx- 
peov), But in 17% Goliath is simply called ‘mighty 
one’ (323), and the ‘champion’ at. AV and KV is 
unhappy. J. IASTINGS. 


CHANCE.—The ‘reign of law’ is no discovery 
of the 19th century. It was an accepted, even an 
axiomatic, fact to the ancient Hebrew through- 
out the whole course of his history. And more 
than that, the law was the immediate expression 
of a personal will, not the fortuitous harmony of 
working forces. ‘Chance,’ therefore, has scant 
recognition in O'T or in NT’. Neither cuvrvxyla nor 
roxy occurs in NT; and réxy only twice, cuvruxla 
not once, in LXX. The first occurrence of tux in 
LXX is Gn 30"! kat elrev Acla 'Ev rixy, ‘and Leah 
said, With fortune!’ following the kethibh 132 
béghddh (in pause), which RV also follows, ‘and 
Leah said, Fortunate!’ The other occurrence of 
rvxn is Is 65" éropdtovres rp Satuovlw tpdregay Kal 
wdnpobvres tH TUXn Képagua, ‘preparing for the 
demon a publ: and filling up for fortune a mixed 
drink.’ Here rix7 stands for Heb. yo Ment, which 
most scholars identify with Venus. But diapdrcov 
stands for 73 Gad, an old Semitic name for the god 
of Fortune, found in inscriptions, proper names, and 
common in Syr.=7vxyn. See GAD. A art from the 
passages above, the nearest approach to a recog- 
nition of ‘chance’ isin 18 6°, where the Philistines 
devise a method of discovering whether the 
calamities they had suffered while the ark was in 
their midst were due to the presence of the ark, or 
whether ‘it was a chance that happened to us’ (3792, 
LXX ovvrrwya); but here, as in the other places 
where the same Heh. is used (Dt 23 ‘that which 
chanceth him,’ Ru 2%, 1 § 20°, He 2! 15 giv ter ge. 8). 
the idea is not something independent of J”, but 
something unexpected by man. The prevalent 
Hebrew mind on the matter is expressed in the 
proverb (16*')— 


‘The Jot is cast into the lap; 
But the whole disposing thereof {g of the Lorn.’ 


The other places in which ‘chance’ occurs are 
these: Ec 9" ‘time and c. happeneth to them all’ 
(yan, elsewhere only in 1 K 5* and tr. ‘occurrent,’ 
not ‘chance,’ but external incident or event; ef. 
2 Ks 10” ‘these things which have chanced’); 
Lk 10” ‘by c. there came down a certain priest 
that way’ (cvyxupla, again not ‘chance,’ but ‘con- 
currence’ or ‘coincidence,’ see Plummer in loc.) ; 
and so 1 Co 15% ‘it may c. of wheat, or of some other 
grain’ (el r’yo.; t.e. we cannot tell which; ef. 14! 
el rvxo, ‘it may be’); while in Dt 226 ‘Jf a bird’s 
nest c. to be before thee in the way,’ and 2 § 16 
‘As I happened by c. upon Mount Gilboa,’ the 
Heb. is simply ‘come upon’ or ‘ meet.’ (xp). 

For the verb ‘e¢.’=turn ont (1 Co 15°7) ef. Cover- 
dale's tr. of Ph 1 * Ye sume shal chaunce to m 
Saluacion.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHANCELLOR.—‘Rehum the c.,’ Ezr 4% 927 
(oys-oya, lit. ‘the lord of judgment’). Dhém in 
Assyrian is the technical word used of the official 
reports forwarded to the kings of Assyria and 
Babylonia by their correspondents abroad. With 
this Sayce identifies the Aram. {é'ém, and trans- 
lates be'el ¢é'ém, ‘lord of official intelligence’ or 
‘postmaster.’ ‘Chancellor,’ even in its old sense 
of royal notary or official secretary to the king, is 
thus unsuitable; while in mod. usaye the word 
is restricted to special offices, all very different 
from this. Sce BEELTETUMUS, REHUM. 

J. HASTINGS. 


CHANGE.—1. See CHANGE OF RAIMENT; and 
notice that the sing. is used for the pl. in . 
14121829) * thirty change of garments’ (RY 
‘changes’). The Heb. word (72°57) there and else- 
where used in ‘ change’ of raiment is found in three 
difficult passages: Job 10” ‘changes and war are 
against me,’ which may mean ‘relays’ of soldiers 
us in 1 K 54, but see Davidson in doc. In Job 1414 
‘all the days of my appointed time will I wait till 
iny ¢ come,’ the meaning is clearly ‘release’ from 
the worry of life, as the soldier 1s released when 
his watch is over. But in Ps 55! ‘who have no 
changes, and who fear not God,’ this meaning, if 
possible, is not so easy. See Ozf. Heb. Lex. s.v. 
2. In Lv 27% ‘if he c. it at all, then both it and 
the ec. thereof shall be holy,’ c.=exchange (7p, 
RV ‘that for which it is changed’). Cf. Heywood 
(1562), ‘Chaunge is no robry, but robry maketh 
chaunge.’ 3. Wis 14°8 ‘changing of kind’ (yevéoews 
évahd\ay7}, RV ‘confusion of sex’). 4. Changeable 
in Is 3% ‘the c. suits of apparel,’ means that may 
be changed; Cheyue, state dresses, named in Ileb. 
from their being put off when the occasion for 
their use was over. 5. Changer. See MONEY. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CHANGE OF RAIMENT.—The expression occurs 
in Gn 45%7, where Joseph gives to Benjamin five 
changes of raiment (Mozy mp%Sa) ; in Jg¢ 14™, where 
Samson ollers thirty changes of garments (0°33 ‘n) ; 
also in 2 K 5°93 as part of Naaman’s gift. In 
Jeg 17 part of Micah’s wages was to be an outfit of 
clothing (0°23 3v). The separate mention (Jg@ 14") 
of the innermost garment (779 AV ‘sheet,’ RV 
‘linen garment’) indicates that ‘change of raiment’ 
referred to outer articles of dress. These, under 
some difference of name, pattern, and material, 
acc. to life in desert, village, or city, were two: 
(1) the coat or tunic (njn2, xe7dv), in the form of a 
dressing-gown Worn with girdle; and (2) the cloak 
or mantle (>yP, Iudriov), of more ample and loose 
pattern. See CoAT, CLOAK, Dress. 

G. M. MACKIE. 

CHANT was formerly (and is still poetically) 
used as a simple synonym for ‘sing.’ So Am 6° 
‘that chant escheat ‘synge’) to the sound of 
the viol’ (6p (allJ, RV ‘sing idle songs’). 


CHANUNEUS (Xavovvatos, AV Channuneus), 
1 Es 8 (47 LXX).—A Levite, answering to Merari, 
if to anything, in the parallel list in Ezr 8", 


CHAPEL.—The Frankish kings looked with 
special reverence on the capella or cloak of St. 
Martin, which was carried before them in battle and 
invoked in oaths. The name capella was then used 
for the sanctuary in which its capell/ant guarded 
this treasure. steps which can readily be 
traced, the same souenatig came to be given to 
any sanctuary attached to a palace and containing 
holy relics, to any private sanctuary, to any room 
or building for worship, not being a church. Our 
AV employs its English equivalent chapel at 
Am 7, but the KV has discarded this in favour 
of sanctuary. The latter comes nearer the mean- 
ing of the original, mtkdash, which signifies a holy 
place. The former, however, aptly suggests that 
dependence on the king which was one of the 
characteristics of the sanctuary at Bethel. As an 
English Chapel Royal is not a parish church belong- 
ing to the public, but a place of worship under the 
control and meant for the use of the sovereign, so 
were such buildings as that at Bethel intended 
primarily forthe king. It was by his permission that 
the people found a place there. Even at Jerusalem, 
Solomon built temple and palace in close proximity 
to each other: cf. Ezk 43°. Chapel occurs also in 
1 Mac 1 (RV ‘shrine’), 2 Mac 10? (RV ‘sacred in- 
closure’), 115 (RV ‘sacred place’). J. TAYLOR. 


CHAPHENATHA 


CHAPHENATHA (Xa¢evaid), 1 Mac 1287,—Close 
to Jerus. on the east. Unknown. 


CHAPITER (from Lat. capué, through the 
French) is now displaced, in ordinary speech, by 
the cognate form ‘capital,’ which the American 
Revision Company wish to substitute for the older 
form retained by the British Revisers. 4. nn), 
LXX érl0eua, the spherical capital, 5 cubits high, 
of each of the two great brazen pillars—JACHIN and 
Boaz (wh. see)—of Solomon's temple. ‘The passage 
recording the construction of these pillars, L hk 7/5 
(with which ef. 2 1K 25), 2 Ch 4"38) Jer 52"), is one 
of the worst preserved in the OT, and much un- 
certainty still prevails as to the precise form and 
ornamentation of the capitals. For details see art. 
TEMPLE, and coimpare the reconstruction of Stade 
in his Gesch. ud. Volkes Israel, i. p. 332, and of 
Perrot and Chipiez in //ist. of Art in Sardinia and 
Judica (Eng. tr.), i. plates 6 and 7. In 2 Ch 3% 
noy is used for these chapiters. 2. n> appears in 
M'T of 1 K 72 as a part of the brazen lavers nade 
by Uiram for the temple, but is almost certainly a 
corruption of nbnp (wald, Stade, Klost.). See 
LAVER. 3. In Ex 36% we read that the upper 
portions or tops (o7 Wx, EV ‘their chapiters’) of 
the five pillars which supported the ‘sereen for 
the door of the tent’ (RV) were to be overlaid with 
gold, while the corresponding parts of the pillars 
of the court were to be overlaid with silver (x 
3817.19. 78), Although all these pillars were of one 
piece, the parts thus treated would have the 
appearance of capitals (LCA Kcepadldes). 

A. RS. KENNEDY. 

CHAPMAN (Ancglo-Sax. cedp ‘trade,’ and mann 
‘man’) is used only once in AV, 2 Ch 9 ‘Beside 
that whieh chapmen and merchants brought’ (wx 
ong, RV ‘the chapmen,’ Amer, RV ‘the traders’). 
For the same Hab. AV gives ‘chapmen’ (AV 
‘merchuntmen’) 1 K 10", and it is an appropriate 
tr. if the word had been still in use. For its 
meaning ef. Rogers (1642), ‘It is not a meete 
thing that man should be both chapman and 
customer.’ J. HASTINGS, 


CHAPT.—Jer 144 ‘ Because the ground is chapt, 
for there was no rain in the earth’ (naz, Amer. RV 
‘chapped,’ RVin ‘dismayed,’ for the Heb. has both 
meanings). Bradley (1727) in his Marmer’s Dict. 
speaks of ‘claiey or stiff earth... subject to chap 
during the heat of summer’; but the word, which 
means ‘cracked,’ is no longer used of land. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CHARAATHALAN (B Xapaatadrtdv, A Xapa 
"AGartap, AV Charaathalar), | [és 5°.--A name 
given to a Jeader of certain fainilies who returned 
from. Babylon under Zernb, But ‘Charaathalan 
leading them and Allar’ is due to some perversion 
of the original, which has ‘Cherub, Addan, finmer,.’ 
three names of places in Bab., from which the 
return was made (Ezr 2 yay 3113, Xapous (A. Xepoup), 
"Hddv; cf. Neh 7). The form in 1 Ks may be 
partly accounted for by confusion between © and RB, 
and between Aand A. IL. Sv. J. THACKERAY, 


CHARAX (Xdpaxa,els rov, 2 Mac 12!7, RV ‘to 
Charax,’ AV ‘to Characa’).—LKast of Jordan, and 
apparently in the land of Tob. Unknown. 


CHAREA (A Xaped, B om.), 1 Ks 5°°= HARSHA, 
Ezr 25°, Neh 7°. 


CHARGE, CHARGEABLE.—To charge (late Lat. 
earricare to load, from carrus a wagon, whence 
old Fr.charger) is ‘to load,’ and a charge is ‘a load,’ as 
we still speak of ‘charging’ a gun, and of its)‘charge.’ 
But in the Bible the word is used only figuratively. 
1. To burden one, or be a burden on one, AV ‘be 
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chargeable, Neh 5 ‘the former governors, that 
had been before me, were e. unto the people’ (yr227 
by, lit. ‘inade heavy on, KRVm Sie burdens 
upon’); esp. in the matter of expense, 2 8 13% 
‘ict us not all now go (to the sheep-shearing feast], 
lest we be c. unto thee’ (123, RV ‘be burden- 
some’); 1 ‘Th 2° ‘because we would not be e. unto 
any of you’ (ériPapéw, ‘be a weieht upon,’ RV 
‘that we might not burden’; so Th 3%); and 2Co 
11° “Tf was c. to no man’ (xaravapkdw, only here and 
128-14) though LXX gives simple vapxaw as tr. of 
yar ‘to be dislocated,’ ‘torn away,’ Gn 3225 82 ot, 
Job 33, Dn [EXX] TIS ‘The vb. «. is to benumb, 
as wu torpedo [vdpxy] might benumb, and so to 
paruiyee one by laying another’s maintenance on 
um). Cf. Geneva B. ‘I was not slothful to the 
hinderance of anie man’; RV ‘f was not 2 burden 
on any man. 2. ‘The burden of expense is also 
expressed by ‘charge,’ both verb and subst.: Neh 
10** ‘to c. ourselves yearly with the third part of a 
shekel for the service of the house of our God’ 
(joy); 1 Ti 5'!° ‘let not the church be charged’ 
(BapetoOar, RV ‘be burdened’ as in 2 Co 54 EV); 
1 Co 98 ‘that... [may make the gospel without 
c.’ (addravos); 97 ‘who gueth a warfare wuy time 
at his own charges?’ ((dtors dvwrlos); Ac 2144 ‘ be at 
eharges with them’ (RV ‘for them,’ damdvycoy én’ 
avrois, ‘spend upon them’), Cf. Shaks, Aich, ITI. 
I. it. 266— 
‘Tl be at charges for a looking-glass.’ 


3. To lay a special duty upon one, as 2 Ch 367 = 
Kzr 1? ‘he hath charged me to build him an house 
in Jerus.’ (728). Then this duty or responsibility is 
expressed by the subst. ‘charge,’ Job 34 ‘Who 
hath given him (God) a ¢ over the earth?’ (39); 
Jth 7 ‘he dispersed the people every one to their 
own ¢.’ (rapeuBor). ‘Then the word is freely used 
(as tr. of nypyo), esp. in Nu (I?) in w half-technical 
sense, quite foreign to any modern idiom. ‘Thus 
the duty is called, Nu 4%! ‘the c. of this burden.’ 
Since J” imposes it, itis ‘the e. of the Lord,’ Lv 
8%, [tis also called ‘thee. of the sons of Gershon’ 
(Nu 3°), because on them the burden hes. And 
from its objeet or extent it is deseribed as: 15 ‘the 
e. of the tabernacle of the testimony’; 3% ‘thee, 
of the ark’; 38 ‘thee. of the ehildren of Israel’; 
or 3% ‘the c. of the sanetuary, for the ce. of the 
ehildren of Israel.’ 4. This meaning passes casily 
into care or custody: 2 K 7"? “to appoint to the c. of 
the gate’ (vpe9); 1 Ch 9 (dy); Ac 8"! “who had thee. 
of all her treasure’ (emi); Nu Sl” ‘the nen of war 
which are under our ¢.’ (1): ef. Ae F? AVm ‘ office 
or charge’ (émaxor}, AV ‘bishoprick,’ RV ‘ office,’ 
RVin ‘overseership’). 5 From ‘give ae.’ (Mt 48, 
Lk 4", 1 T1716), or ‘give inc.’ (1 Ti 5? ‘these things 
give in ¢.,’ wapayyé\\w, RV ‘eommand’), there 
naturally arises the meaning of ‘enjoin’ or ‘com- 
mand,’ of which the examples are numerous and 
obvious,* and the subst. ¢.=a command, as 2 S 188, 
Ac 16%" (‘charging the jailor to keep them 
safely; who, having received such a c.’), 1 Ti 18 
64, 6. The last and heaviest weight to lny on one 
is to ‘lay blame,’ found chiefly in the phrase ‘ lay 
to the e. of,’ Dt 218, Ps 35", Ac 7% 23-9, Mo 88 OL 
416) But the simple verb is also used in this sense, 
2S 3° ‘thou chargest me to-day with a fault con- 
cerning this woman’; Job 1 ‘nor charged God 
foolishly’ (RV ‘with foolishness’), 48 ‘his angels 
he chargeth with folly.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CHARGER (orig. either something that may be 
loaded or something to luad with. See CHARGE).— 
A charger is ‘a large plate or flat dish for carrying 
a large joint of meat,’ Of. Ang. Dict. The word is 


* But see Mt 030, Mi 143 ‘straitly charged,’ iwGpyecouas, with 
Thayer on that word, Gould's note on Mk 14, and Expos. Timea, 
vol. i. p. 172 tf. 
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used as tr. of (1) myp2 Nu 7 passim, the silver c. 
offered by various princes as a dedication gift; (2) 
borax Ezr 18 ‘thirty chargers of gold, a thousand 
chargers of silver,’ being part of the vessels of the 
house of the Lord Factocdl by Cyrus; (3) wlvag Mt 
14°41, Mk 6% 3 of the charger in which John the 
Baptist’s head was presented to Salome, and by her 
to oe mother. See BASKET, Fuon. 
J. IVASTINGS. 

CHARIOT (337, 227 Ps 1048, ago, ajay, Ps 46%, 
dpua, currus).—In ancient times war chariots 
formed an important part of the military strength 
of a nation. We learn from Kyyptian monu- 
ments that they were largely employed in the 
armies of the Hittite and Palestinian kings, and 
thence they were introduced into Eeypt about the 
17th cent. B.c. (Brugsch, Hist. of Agype, i. 295). 
An Egyp. poem mentions that the Hittites brought 
2500 chariots against Raises I. (B.C. 1360); and 
when the Egyptians defeated the allied forces of 
the Syrians at Megiddo in the 14th cent. B.c., they 
captured 2041 horses and 924 chariots. A papyrus 
relating to the same period described the adven- 
tures of an Evyptian mohar or oflicial, who drove 
through Pal in a chariot, accompanied by his 
servant. In the OT we read of the chariots and 
horsemen of Pharaoh at the time of the Exodus 
(Ex 14° 15'-4)) In Pal. the Israclites must have 
become familiar with the use of chariots in war 
long before they adopted them. Thus they were 
teed by the Can. kings defeated at the Waters of 
Merom (Jos 11*°), by Jabin and Sisera, who had 
900 chariots of iron (Jy 4833 5%); and it was 
through their iron chariots that the Canaanites of 
the valleys were able to maintain themselves 
against the conquering Israclites (J¢ 1, ef. Jos 
171618), These chariots were doubtless built of 
wood (ef. Jos 119 ‘burnt their chariots’) and plated 
or strengthened with iron. The translation of 
Vulg. currus falcati (Jz 1 4% 33) seems to involve 
an anachronismin; for the use of seythes attached to 
the axles of war chariots was probably introduced 
from Persia. Certainly, chariots of this kind are 
never represented on the monuments of Egypt or 
Assyria, and Xenophon attributes the invention to 
Ss (Cyrop. vi. 1. 27). In the time of Saul the 
Philistines invaded the country of Israel with 3000 
chariots (18 138 LXX [Lue]; see Driver, Text of 
Sam.). David, during his Syrian wars, captured 
1000 chariots (1 Ch 184), and on another occasion 
700 (25 1038); but, following the example of Joshua 
(Jos 11°), he mained the horses, reserving only 
suflicient for 100 chariots (2S 84). The introduction 
of chariots into the Israelite army dates from the 
time of Solomon, who maintained an establishment 
of 1400 chariots (LK 107, 2 Ch 14) and 4000 horses 
(2Ch 9°, in 1 K 4 [ Heb. 5°] wrongly 40,000). These 
were stationed partly in Jerusalem and partly in 
more suitable cities selected for the purpose (1 K 9” 
10*4), Both chariots and horses were mainly im- 
ported from Eyypt, and a profitable trade in them 
was carried on with the Hittite and Syrian kings. 
We are told that a chariot was brought from 
Egypt for 600 shekels of silver, and a horse for 150 
shekels (1 K 10,2 ChB). From this time onwards 
chariots form a regular part of the army both in 
the northern and southern kingdoms (1 K 16°, 2 K 
714 916 22103 137 4 $21, Ts 27, Mic 5” ete.). In partienlar, 
the king seems regularly to have gone to battle in 
his chariot (1K 224%, 2 1K 239, ef. LK 1918 2 K 92), 
Zimri held the important. oflice of captain of half 
the chariots (1 K 16°). There seem, however, to 
have often been difficulties in securing a sufficient 
supply of horses (2 K 75% 1874); hence in the time 
of Isaiah there was a strong party in Judah which 
favoured a close alliance with Egypt (Is 30216 31) 
36°). But the consciousness still survived that the 
use of chariots had been introduced from heathen 


countries. Ifence, while the historian looks upon 
them as a mark of regal despotism (15 84), and the 
Deutcronomic law forbids the king to multiply 
horses (Dt 1734), the prophets regard horses and 
chariots as a sign of dependence on human aid 
instead of on divine protection (fos 17 14° [Heb. 4], 
Is 27 30'6 31!), and they predict their destruction in 
the Messianic future (Mic 5" [Hceb. *], Zee 9°). 

Frequent allusion is made to the use of war 
chariots by the Syrians (1 K 20%! 2031, 2 Kk 61), 
the Assyrians (Is 5° 37%, Nah 3%), the Evyptians 
(2 K 75, Jer 46%"), and others (Ezk 23% 267, Is 43", 
Jer 514, Hag 2"). Chariots were used also in the 
later Syrian kingdom (Dn 11”, 1 Mac 1'7 8°), and 
Antiochus Kupator is said to have possessed 300 
chariots acl with seythes (2 Mac 13°). 

The chariot was employed also in times of peace 
(Gn 50", 1 K 184, 2 K 6% 3! 1044, Is 66°), and was 
regarded as a mark of high rank. Thus Pharaoh 
assigned to Joseph his ‘second chariot’ (Gu 41%) ; 
Absalom and Adonijah prepared chariots and horses 
to mark their claims to the throne (28 15}, 1 1 1) ; 
cf. also [s 22'8 Jer 17% 224. In the NT the only 
chariot mentioned, except in Rev 9%, ef. 18", is that 
of the Ethiopian treasurer of Candace (Ac 8%), 
The heathenish practice of dedicating horses and 
chariots to the sun, introduced by some of the 
later kings of Judah, was abolished by Josiah 
(2 K 234), 

The chariots of the Hebrews doubtless resembled 
those used by the surrounding nations, and pepe: 
sented on Epyp. and Assyr. monuments. They 
were two-wheeled vehicles, open behind, drawn by 
two horses, and containing two (1 K 22) or perhaps 
three persons (2 K 9%), The latter view is sup- 
ported by the special Heb. term for an oflcer, 
shalish (wy), lit. third man; see Ex 147 154, 2 K 73 
95 10% 15% ete. ‘The Evyp. chariots were of light 
and simple construction, the material employed 
being wood, as is proved by seulptures represent- 
ing the manufacture of chariots. ‘The axle was 
set far back, and the bottom of the car, which 
rested on this and on the pole, was sometimes 
formed of a frame aeeieed with a network of 
thongs or ropes. ‘Lhe chariot was entirely open 
behind, and for the greater part of the sides, which 
were formed by a curved rail rising from each side 
of the back of the base, and resting on a wooden 
upright above the pole in front. Frum this rail, 
which was strengthened by leather thongs, a bow 
ease of leather, often Hohl ornamented, hung on 
the right-hand side, slanting forwards; while the 
quiver and spear cases inclined in the opposite diree- 
tion. The wheels, which were aatentl on the axle 
by a linch-pin secured with a short thong, had six 
spokes in the case of war chariots, but in private 
vehicles sometimes only four. ‘The pole eles up- 
wards, and to the a of it a curved yoke was 
attached. A small saddle at each end of the yoke 
rested on the withers of the horses, and was 
secured in its place by breast-band and girth. No 
traces are to be seen. ‘The bridle was often orna- 
mented ; a bearing-rein was fastened to the saddle, 
und the other reins passed through aring at the side 
of this. The number of horses to a chariot seems 
always to have been two; and in the car, which 
contained no seat, only rarcly are more than two 
persons depicted, except in triumphal processions. 

Assyrian chariots did not differ in any essential 
points from the Egyptian. They were, however, 
completely panelled at the sides, and a shield was 
sometimes huny at the back. The wheels had six, 
or, ata later period, eight spokes ; the felloes were 
broad, and seem to have been formed of three 
distinct circles of wood, sometimes surrounded by 
a metal tire. While only two horses were 
attached to the yoke, in the older monuments 4 
third horse is yenerally to be seen, which was prob- 
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ably used as a reserve. The later chariots are 
square in front, not rounded; the car itself is 
larger and higher; the cases for weapons are 
laced in front, not at the side; and only two 
iorses are used. The harness differs somewhat 
from the Egyptian. A broad collar passes round 
the neck, from which hangs a breast ornament, the 
whole being secured by a triple strap under the 
belly of the horse. As in Kgypt, ieee are no 
traces visible; two driving-reins are attached to 
each horse, but the bearing-rein scems to be un- 
known. In addition to the warrior and the 
charioteer, we often see a third man, who bears a 
shield ; and a fourth occupant of the chariot some- 
times appears. 

The tittite chariots, as represented on Egyp. 
monuments, regularly contain three warriors. In 
construction they are plainer and more solid than 
the Evyptian, and the sides are not open. ‘The 
chariots on Persian sculptures closely resemble 
the Assyrian. 

In Sir 495 the first vision of Izekiel is alluded to 
as ‘the chariot of the cherubim,’ and that chapter 
(Hizk 1), under the title of ‘the chariot,’ figures 
largely in later Jewish mystical speculation. Cf. 
Schirer, JP I. i. 347. 


LitTHRATURE.— Layard, Nineveh (1849), ii. 348-356 ; Rawlinson, 
Five Great Monarchics (864), il, 1-21; Wilkinson, Anetent 
Egyptians (1847), i. 335-359 ; Nowack, ffeb, Archuvlogie, i. 366f. 

H. A. Warr. 

CHARITY.—From 1 Co 8! onwards ‘charity’ is 
frequently employed in AV as the tr. of dydar7; in 
RV it does not oceur. 


The Gr, word a vary is supposed to have been coined by the 
LXX. It is found i no profane author, not even in Josephus, 
and only once in Philo (i. 283) In LXX it occurs 28 125 (A) 
1315, Kee 91-6, Cla 24. 5.7 35, 10 68 76 gd. 6. Flas, Jer 22 always as tr. of 
A378 ; and in Wis 39 6}, Sir 4411, It has been supposed that the 
LXX felt the need of a word of purer suggestion than any in 
existence, but 28 1315 (the love of Amnon for Tamar) disproves 
that supposition. What the 1.XX scems to have felt the need of 
was a etronger word than cither g,yamrnes or pase, with which 
they elsewhere translate 190%. Thus in 28 1315, Ec 01.6 jt is 
used in emphatic contrast to ‘hate.’ 

When Christinuity caine, having received the new revelation 
of the dove of God, it found this word as yet unspoilt by compnion 
use, and adopted it to express the new dane tiles Perhaps the 
fact that the LAX had used it to express the intensity of love, 
made it the more easily adopted, for this was now also a leading 
thought, ag in 1 dn 48.16 “God is love,’ and 410 ‘Herein ig love, 
not that we loved God,’ etc. 

The word is used 117 times in NT including eyawas, ‘love- 
feasts,’ Jude 12 [and 2 P 24) L Tr WII), always of love with 
which God has something todo. Its distribution, accord, to 
Moulton and Geden’s V7’ Concord., is as follows: Synop. 2 (Mt 
2412, Lk 1142), Jn 7, Ro 9,1 Co 14, 2 Co 9, Gal 3, Eph 10, Ph 4, 
Col 6, 1 Th 6, 2 Th ¥, 1 Ti 6, 2 Ti 4, Tit 1, Philem 3, Ho Zolel a3, 
2P2,1Jn18,2Jn2, 3 Jn 1, Jude 3, Rev 2. That is, Synop. 2, 
Jn eee Rev) 80, Paul 76, We 2, P 6, Jude 3. It is not 
used in Mk, Ac, Ja, 

Jerome experienced the difficnity which has been attributed 
tothe LXX. There was no direct equivalent in Latin for ayorn. 
Amvr was impossible, suggesting idolatry as well as sensuality. 
He sometimes chose dilectio, esteem, and sometimes caritas 
(charitas), dearness, though both words, being comparatively 
weak, missed the very point for which a yer, had first been 
coined. Dilectio is found in Vulg. 24 times, caritas 90 times 
(1 P 514 gives a different tr.); but the choice of one or the othcr 
scems accidental, 

Wyclif followed the Vulgate, giving ‘love’ for dilectio and 
‘charity’ for caritas everywhere, except in Col 18-13 where he 
has ‘loving’ for dilectio, not ‘love’; and in 1 Co 134 where he 
uses the pronoun ‘it’ for the third caritas. 

Tindale systematically avoided ecclesiastical words, and so dis- 
carded ‘charity’ entirely, using ‘love’ everywhere, except Ro 
1415 ‘charitably’ (xere ayéeny), and Col 113‘ His dear Son’ for 
‘the Son of his love.’ Tindale was followed by Coverdale, the 
Great Bible, and the Geneva Bible, except that the Geneva bas 
‘charity’ in Rev 24.19, 

The Bishops restored ‘charity’ into the foll. places: Ro 
1Br0dts, 1 Co Bl 131. 2 38. ster & 3 dis 141 1614, Col 314, 1 Th 
88.12 68, 2Th 13, 1 Ti 19 215 4i2, 2 Ti 222 319, Tit. 22, 1 P 48 bis 
614, 29 P17, 1 Jn 8l, 8 du, Jude? 22, Rev 219; while they 
accepted Tindale’s ‘charitably’ in Ro 141, and his ‘dear Son’ 
in Col 135, 

The Rhemish Bible, being tr. from tho Vulg., returned to the 
uso of ‘charity’ and ‘love,’ following the Vulg. precisely, 
eel {hat (as with Wyclit) the third ‘charity’ 1s omitted in 

0 136, 
The translators of AV followed the Bishops, except in Ko 
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1310 dis, 1 Th 312 68, 1 Jn 3!, and Jude 2, where they capriciously 
prefer ‘love’ to ‘charity.’ 

The RV gives ‘love’ wherever the Revisers found éyéeq in 
the text they adopted ; for they reckoned it their special dut 
to trunslate the gune Gr. word by the same English word, if 
that. could possibly be done. No other Eng. version is 80 con- 
sistent. ‘Charity’ never occurs. 


The word ‘ charity’ entered the Eng. language at 
two different times. Virst in the form cherte (from 
Fr. chterté, cherté) and with the ordinary meaning 
of the Lat. carifas, ‘dearness,’ both in reference 
to price and affection. Next in the forms caritat, 
caritet, charitet, charité, from the popular use of the 
caritas (caritatem) of the Vulg. in the Church to 
indicate Christian ‘love.’ The two words were too 
close to be kept distinct, and in the 17th cent. 
cherte was discontinued, 

After the Vulg., charity was used of the love of 
God, as 1 Jn 4° 78 ‘God is echarite’ (Wychf)=‘ God 
isn charitie’ (Rheims-—dydary is tr. by ‘e.’ through- 
out 1 Jn in Wychf and Rhemish) Its meaning 
as applied to man is well expressed by Abp. 
Hamilton, Catechism (1552), ‘Quhate is cherite? 
It is lufe, quharby we Iufe God for his awin saik 
.. . and our neichbour for God’s saik, or in God.’ 
But such a word conld not resist the strong 
tendency to devenerntion, if indeed it had not de- 
generatcd in the use of the Vulg. itself. As early 
as Caxton we find the general sense of kindly dis- 
position, leniency. Thus, Cato 3, ‘f. . . beseche 
alle suche that fynde faute or errour that of theyr 
charyte they correcte and amende hit.’ Dr. G. 
Salmon (Gnosticism and Agnosticism, p. 212) 
thinks it probable that the popular limitation of 
the word to almsgiving arose from its freq. em- 
ployment in appeals of preachers either for money 
on behalf of some onl object, or for prayers on 
behalf of the souls in purgatory ; the common 
exordium being, ‘Good Christian people, we pray 
you of your charity to give so and so.’ 

That there was a fecling about 1611 against the 
use of ‘love’ in the language of religion is shown 
by Baeon’s remark (1603), ‘I did ever allow the 
discretion and tenderness of the Hhemish trans- 
lation in this point, that finding in the original 
the word dydary and never fpws, do ever translate 
Charity and never Love, because of the inditferency 
and equivocation of the word with impure love’ 
(the statement is incorrect, since Rheims gives 
‘love’ for dydrn 23 tines, but it expresses the 
feeling of the day). But it does not appear that it 
was in deference to any such feeling that the 
Bishops and AV introduced ‘charity’ ayain, but 
either to avoid ‘the scrupulosity of the Puritans,’ 
or to escape the charge of ‘unequal Sacer towards 
a great number of good English words.’ 'The objec- 
tions to ‘ce.’ as a tr. of dydry are that it is now 
obsolete in the sense of ‘love,’ suggesting a mild 
toleration, in place of the noblest and most search- 
ing of virtues; and that its use in AV (esp. through- 
out 1 Co 13) has given rise to the mistaken idea that 
St. Paul is Jess the apostle of love than St. John. 
See ALMSGIVING and LOVE. J. HASTINGS. 


CHARM.—Seo AMULET und DIVINATION. 


CHARME (Xapu}, AV Carme), 1 Es 5”.—Called 
HAnrim, Ezr 2°, Neh 7%. The form in 1 Es is 
derived from the Heb., and not from the Gr. form 
in the canonical books. 


CHARMIS (Bx Xappels, A Xadpels='o79 Gn 46°). 
--Son of Melchiel, one of three rulers or elders of 
Dethulia (J th 6 8! 108). 


CHASE.—See LIUNTING. 


CHASEBA (Xacefd), } Es 5°!.—There is no corre: 
>ponding name in the lists of Ezr and Neh. 
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CHECKER WORK 


CHASTENING, CHASTISEMENT, TRIBU- 
LATION. — The idea represented by the words 
chastening or chastisemoent fills a considerable 
space both in OT and NT. In Heb. it is usually 
expressed by the verb 10:, 19, and the substantive 
agp, with which m9 and nozin are frequently com- 
bined; and in Gr. by the corresponding verb and 
subst. macdedw and madela. The etymological con- 
nexion of these last words with ais suggests that 
education, in the widest sense of the word, in- 
cluding reference to the means as well as the end 
of the process, is the main idea involved. And on 
the whole this is true. In one passage, Eph 6%, 
fathers are charged to bring np their children in 
the maidelg Kai vovdecla xuplov, where madela is the 
Christian discipline of character, as it ought to 
be enforced in the Christian family. ‘The same 
idea is presented in He 12°, where fathers are 
regarded in the character of waidevral—us those 
who exercise discipline over their children, and 
esp. over their faults, for their good. ‘This same 
conception is applicd without reserve to God. One 
of the most tine passages is Pr 3" ‘My son, 
despise not the chastening (madela) of the Lord, 
nor faint when thou art rebuked (é\eyx¢epuevos) b 
him; for whom the Lord loveth he chastencth 
(ratdever), and sconrgeth every son whom he 
receiveth.’ This is quoted and enforced in Ile 
12" and Rev 3% The idea insisted upon is that 
the troubles which befall the people of God are not 
to be read as signs of His hostility, but of His 
paternal care. ‘What son is he whom the father 
chasteneth not?’ In a larger sense, perhaps, than 
this, the grace of God is spoken of as having 
pibcaree in saving power, teaching us (racdevouvca) 
that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts we 
should live soberly, rightcously, and godly. 
‘Teaching’ here suggests too little, and fanny 
‘disciplining’ or ‘chastening’ is too narrow; but 
the conception of the Christian life offered in this 
passage is that of education under a power which 
is at once gracious and severe. The xdpis which 
brings salvation to men employs resources of all 
kinds to put them in comiptees possession of it. 
Often the idea of painful correction is prominent, 
and in one place the severe word ‘judgment’ 
appears in the context. ‘The abuses connected 
with the Lord’s Supper at Corinth had produced 
much sickness and not a few deaths in the Chureh 
(1 Co 118), Men had been cating and drinking 
‘judgment’ to themselves. Yet even under such 
judgments (kpiduevor), the apostle teaches, Chris- 
tians are not objects of God’s Nastility: He is seck- 
ing their good; ‘we are being chastened by the 
Lord, that we may not be condemned with the 
world.’ Even in those peculiar passages where the 
chastisement scems so awful or extreme that Satan, 
not God, is made the instrument of it, this holds 
rood. ‘The sinner in 1 Co 5 is delivered to Satan, 
or the destruction of the flesh indeed (by death 9), 
but that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus. Soin 1 Ti 1° Uymenwus and Alex- 
ander are handed over to the Navorsare: that they 
may be taught under his hands (raidevdGor) not to 
blaspheme. Compare also St. Paul’s own case: 
the thorn in the fiesh is called an angel of Satan, 
yet it cages eee him in the Christian grace of 
umility. The human mind, so long as it dwells 
in the human body, will not be able to avoid 
calling such things ‘evils’; no chastening for the 
present seems matter of joy: it is all grief and 
pain, and it is only afterward, when the fruit of 
righteousness appears, that we can sce it is 
something to thank God for, a real indication of 
His love for Ifis children. The Jarge use made in 
the Apocrypha of the idea of ‘chastisement’ for 
the moral interpretation of exporience is ver 
striking. One of the chicf passages is Wis 3*‘. 


There we find the conception that aS 18 @& 
trial, which, when one stands it successfully, brings 
a sure reward: a reward too, as in 2 Co 4", out 
of proportion to the suffering, dAlya madevdévres 
peydda evepyernOjoovrar. The idea of purification 
also, as well as that of testing, is involved in the 
comparison of Wis 3° ws xpuadv év as édoxl- 
pagey avro’s, ‘Ihe gracious and paternal aspects 
of chastisement are signalised in Wis 11%; the 
people of God are chastened in mercy, the wicked 
are judged and tormented in wrath; His own He 
puts to the proof ws marhp vovOerav, the others He 
condemns @s drorones Bagiwve’s. So again, in 2 Mac 
6'6, though God ‘chastens with calamity,’ He never 
abandons His people. This is the main thought of 
the NT passaves also: suffering is the rod in a 
Father's eae and the sole instrument by which 
the purposes of the Father’s love can be eflected. 
The word tribulation has come into our lan- 
1age from the Vulg. rendering, not of asdedw, 
ut of OAlBw, OAs. In NT none of the pussies in 
which tliese words are used suggest explicitly that 
‘tribulation’ is disciplinary. It is said, indeed, 
that we must through many tribulations enter into 
the kingdom of God (Ac 14**), but they are rather 
barriers to be forced, dangers to be disregarded, 
than disciplines to be welcoined. In 2 Co 1° the 
idea occurs that one man may have to suffer in 
order to acquire the gift’ of administering con- 
sulation to others, Onee in OT (1s 26!%) the ideas 
of ‘tribulation’ and ‘chastening’ are expressly 
combined : év OAiWer wixpa H mavdela cov nuiv; but as 
arule dvlyes (alliction or tribulation) is used in a 
more purely objective way. It may be, in point of 
fact, an instrument of wadéela, but that is not the 
point of view to which of itself it leads, 
J. DENNEY. 
CHASTITY.—See CkimMis, and MARRIAGE. 


CHEBAR (199, XoSdp, Fzk 12+ 3% 23 1015. 20. 22 438), 
—A river in ‘the land of the Chaldivans,’ by the 
side of which Ezekiel saw his first vision of the 
Cherubim, Near the banks of this stream was 
Tel-abib, the home of a colony of Jewish exiles, 
mnong whom Ezekiel lived and prophesied (Ezk 
3), ‘The Chebar has commonly been identified, 
in accordance with a Syrian Christian tradition, 
with the Habor (an, ’ABdppas), the modern Chabour, 
which runs into the Euphrates not far from the 
site of Circesium. But the two names are very 
different, and Babylonia, whither the Jews were 
user (2K 24%, Jer 29%), can hardly be con- 
sidered to include Northern Mesopotamia. It is 
therefore more probable that the Chebar was one 
of the numerous canals in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon to which the name of ‘river’ was often 
given (cf, Néldeke in Schenkel’s ibel-Lexicon). 
The name, however, has not yct been discovered 
in any of the numerous lists of rivers and canals 
which are to be found in Assyrian and Babylonian 
literature. The word is probably connected with 
tle Semitic root 732 to be great ; hence it has been 
suggested that Chebar was another name of the 
Nahar Malcha, or Royal Canal of Nebuchadrezzar. 

H. A. WHITE. 

CHECK in the obsol. sense of ‘rebuke’ or ‘re- 
proof’ occurs Job 20° ‘I have heard the c. of my 
reproach’ (RV ‘reproof which putteth me to 
shame’). Cf. Pepys, Diary, 26th Sept., ‘I was 
very angry, and... did give him a very great 
check for it, and so to bed’; and Shaks., Henry IV. 
Iv. li, 34, ‘I never knew yet. but rebuke and 
eheck was the reward of valour.’ RV gives the 
verb in 1 S 247 in the mod. sense of ‘ restrain,’ ‘ so 
David checked his men with these words’ (AV 
‘stayed ’). J. HASTINGS. 


CHECKER WORK (now generally spelt chequer- 


CHEDOR-LAOMER 


CHELOD 


work) is work arranged after the pattern of a 
chess-board (which was orig. called ‘a checker or 
chequer’). 1K 7!" ‘nets of checker work’ (b'>3¥ 
na3y apy),—trellis work of some material used to 
ornament the ‘ chapiters’ of the pillars in Solomon’s 
temple. In 2K 1]* the sébAdkhdh is a ‘lattice’ in 
an upper chamber through which Ahaziah fell. 
In Job 18° it is a net for suaring. J. WASTINGS. 


CHEDOR-LAOMER (175779, XodoAAo-youdp, Chedor- 
lahomor). — Chedorlaomer, kiny of Elam, com- 
manded the vassal- kings Amraplel of Shinar, 
Arioch of Ellasar (which see), and Tidal, king of 
Goiim, in the war avainst the Canaanite princes of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Zoar 
(Gn 1416), After twelve years of servitude the 
latter had rebelled ayainst Chedonivcrer, who, with 
his allies, thereupon marched into the west, on the 
eastern side of the Jordan, smiting the Rephaim in 
Bashan, the Zuzim or Zamzummin in Ammon, the 
Emim in Moab, and the Horites in Mount Seir. 
He then turned northward through Kadesh-barnea 
(now ‘Ain Kadis), and ‘smote all the country of the 
Amalekites (or Bedawin), and also the Amorites 
that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar’ or En-gedi, on the 
western shore of the Dead Sea. Then followed a 
battle with the Canaanite princes in the vale of 
Siddim, which resulted in the defeat of the 
Canaanites, the death (?) of the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and the capture of their cities. ‘ Abram 
the Hebrew,’ however, armed 318 of his men and 
fell upon the cunqucrors by night near Dan in the 
extreme north, pursuing them to Hobah, west of 
Damascus, and recovering the spoil of Sodom, as 
well as his nephew Lot. 

Chedorlaomer is the Elamite name Knudur- 
Lavamar,* ‘servant of Layamar,’ one of the 
orincipal Elamite gods. Similar names are Kudur- 
Nankhundi, ‘servant of the god Nankhundi,’ and 
Kudur-Mabuy, the father of Eri-aku (Arioch). 
In the time of Eri-aku, Babylonia was under the 
suzerainty of Klam; and while Eri-aku reigned at 
Larsa and Ur, and claimed sovereignty over the 
whole of Chaldwa, an independent dynasty was 
ruling at Babylon ‘in the land of Shinar.’ Kudur- 
Mabug is called by his son ‘the father of the land 
of the Amorites,’ or Syria and Palestine, which 
implies some kind of authority there, but he never 
has the title of king. le was aiso ‘the father 
of Iamutbal,’ a frontier district of Elam. The 
‘land of the Amorites’ had been subdued by the 
Bab. conqueror Sargon of Accad many centuries 
before (in B.c. 3800). Four times he marched into 
Syria, and, after erecting an image of himself by 
the shore of the Mediterranean and crossing the 
countries ‘of the sea of the setting sun,’ he united 
his conquests into 4 ‘single’ empire. His son 
Naram-Sin made his way into the Sinaitic Pen- 
insula, and must therefore have followed the same 
road as Chedorlaomer. A later king of Babylonia, 
Ammi-satana (B.C. 2230), still calls himself ‘king 
of the land of the Amorites’; and the deep and 
permanent influence of Babylonia in Canaan, 
evidenced by the Tel el-Amarna tablets, proves 
that Bab. domination must have long continued 
there. Ammi-satana was the great-grandson of 
Khammurabi, the king of Babylon who overthrew 
Eri-aku and his Elamite allies, and united all 
Babylonia under one monarch. Khammurabi 
died sixty years before the accession of Ammi- 
satana, so that, as he reigned fifty-five ycars, we 
may place the expedition of Chedorlaomer about 
B.C. 2330. A. H. SAYCE. 


CHEEK, CHEEK-BONE ('nb, Arab. lahi, ‘jaw- 


*The name Ku-dur-la-ukh-ga-mar has now been read by P. 
Scheil on a tablet of Khammurabi (sea Rev. Bib. Internat. 1866, 
p. 600, and Kev. de Vhéol. 1897, p. 83 ff.). 


bone’; lihyah, ‘beard’; ciayav).—1l. The check, 
with its ruddy token of health, is a feature of 
beauty (18 16", Ca 1° 618), In the Lebanon vino- 
yards a species of tinted grape is called ‘maidens’ 
cheeks.’ On the other hand, as of something that 
ought not to be, it is said of Jerusalem in her 
desolation, ‘her tears are on her cheeks’ (La 1°). 

2. It is connected with manliness and pride. To 
be smitten on the cheek, as described in 1 K 22%, 
2 Ch 18%, Job 16, Ps 3’, Is 50°, meant the greatest 

ossible affront, and implied that there was no 
urther power to resist. ‘This gives emphasis to 
Mt 5°, Lk 6”, where the want is not of power, but 
of will, to resist. G. M. MACKIE. 


CHEEK TEETH.— J) 18 ‘he hath the cheek 
teeth of a great lion’ (niy'no, RV ‘jaw teeth,’ as 
in Pr 30% ‘ their uy teeth us knives’ AV, RV; 
but in Job 29" [all] ‘jaws,’ RVm ‘yreat teeth’). 
Cheek teeth=molar tecth, is found in Caxton, 
Chron. Eng. (1480), ‘ Al that ever were borne after 
that pestilence hadden iy chekteth in hir hede 
lesse than they had afore. J. HASTINGS. 


CHEER.—-The ‘cheer’ is orig. the fare (Ir. chére, 
late Lat. cara), as Caxton, Golden Legend, ‘In 
the swete of thy chere thou shalt ete bicde.’ Then 
the expression of the face; and so, any state of 
mind, or mood, as Shaks,, Sunrets, xevii. 13, ‘380 
dull a cheer’; but generally with adj. ‘good.’ So 
always in AV (except 1 Es 9% ‘Then went they 
their way to make great c.’), asin the phrase ‘ Be 
of yood cheer,’ Mt 9? 1477, Mk 6%, Jn 16%, Ac 23! 
(all Oapoéw) ; Ac 277% 75:38 (evduuéw or evOumos); and 
in RV Job 977 (nydax, AV ‘comfort myself,’ RVm 
‘brighten up’). Finally, the word came to signif 
‘good spirits,’ whence the verb ‘to cheer,’ Jg 9", 
or ‘cheer up,’ Dt 24° (RV ‘ cheer’). 


J. HASTINGS. 
CHEESE.—See Foon. 


CHELAL (55) ‘ perfection ’)— One who had 
rmaarried a foreign wife (Kzr 19°), 


CHELLIANS.—Probably the inhabitants of the 
town CHELLUS (which see), Cf. Jth 1? 2%. 


CHELLUS (Xedov’s or XeoXovs).—From the text 
(Jth 1°) this place is supposed to have been situated 
S.W. of Jerus. near Betane, and N. of Kadesh and 
the river (var. ‘torrent’) of Egypt, identilied with 
the Wady el-‘Arish. Reland thinks it may be 
Haluzah (ayn), the site well known to the Gr. 
and Rom. geographers under the altered form of 
Elusa, seated near the source of the Wady es- 
Sani stream. The mention of a land of the Chel- 
lians by the wilderness, to the south of which 
were the children of Ishmael (Jth 2%), is looked 
upon as supporting this view of the position of C. 
Doubt must, however, be regarded as prieten Hae 
ing thel identification of C. with Haluzah or Klusa 
if the Syr. transcription Kalén (with K for Ch) be 
correct. C. is also regarded as a mistake for Chelul 
= Halhul, Jos 15%. I. A. PINCHES. 


CHELOD (B XendeovA, ® Xecdatovdd, A Xedeovd, Old 
Lat. Chelleuth, Vulg. omits, Syr. Chaldseans).—Jth 
1% reads, not as AV and RV ‘many nations of the 
sons of Chelod assembled themselves to battle,’ but 
‘there came together many nations unto the array 
(or ranks) of the sons of bhelenl’ ; less naturally 
‘to battle with (against) the sons of Ch.’ (es 
wapdratw viav X.). Syriac ‘to fight against the 
Chaldzans,’ is improbable. It is not certain 
whether the ‘many nations’ are allies of Nebuch- 
adrezzar or of Arphaxad, nor whether they come 
to help or to fight the ‘sons of Ch.’ Probably v.® 
summarises v.“; hence ‘sons of Ch.’ should be 
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Nebuchadrezzar’s army. But he is, in Jth, king of 
Assyrians, not Chaldeans. No probable conjecture 
as to Arain. original has been made. 
I. C. PORTER. 
CHELUB (2:59).—1. A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
44). 2, The father of Ezri, one of David’s super- 
intendents (1 Ch 277%). See GENEALOGY. 


CHELUBAI (3873), 1 Ch 2°, another form of 
Caleb. Cf. 1 Ch 2! @, and sce CALER, 


_CHELUHI (‘mba Kethibh, 1m5p Keré, Cheluhu 
RVm, Chelluh AV).—One of the Bené-Bani who 
had married a foreign wife (zr 10%). 


CHEMARIM.—In EV this word is found only in 
Zeph 1‘; but the original o73, of which it is the 
transliteration, is used also at 2 K 235 and Hos 10°, 
and in both instances Chémdrim is placed in the 
margin of AV and RV ‘idolatrous priests,’ and 
‘priests’ holding the post of honour in the text. 
It is a little curious that at Zeph 14, the one case 
where our versions have it, it is probably an inter- 
polation: the LXNX omits it, and the parallelism is 
epoilt by its presence. Wellhausen wished to 
assert its claim to a place in Hos 44, but other 
critics have rightly denied this. CAémer, of which 
Chémédrim is the plural, is of Arai. origin,* and 
when used in Syr. carries no unfavourable con- 
notation, In the Peshitt& Version of the OT it 
is employed at Je 17543 of Mienh’s idolatrons 
priests, but at Is 618 of the true priests promised 
to the restored Israel, In the Pesh. Vers. of the 
NT, Ac 19 has it as the rendering of vewkdpos, 
thus reminding us of the Latin @ditui (=temple- 
attendants) of Hos 10°, Zeph 14; and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, passim, employs it of the Levitical 
priests and of our Lord (2!7 3! 4!4 15 65.10 and many 
other places). In the Heb. of the OT, however, 
Chémdrim always has a bad sense: it is applied to 
aS Peete who conducted the worship of the calves 
(2 235, Hos 10°), and to those elie served the 
Baalim (Zeph 14), Kimehi believed the original 
significance of the verbal form was ‘to be black,’ 
and explained the use of the noun by the assertion 
that the idolatrous priests wore black garments. 
Amongst recent lexicographers Brockelmann ac- 
cepts this derivation. Others take the root to 
mean, ‘to be sad,’ the chiimrd being a sad, ascetic 
erson, a monk or priest. The two ideas run 
into cach other, as is well exemplified ab zk 31%, 
where Pesh. has chémird, LAX écxétacey, Vulg. 
contristatus est, EV caused to mourn. 

J. TAYLOR. 

CHEMOSH (vino Aémdsh, Xauws).—The national 
deity of the Moabites, as J” was the national deity of 
the Israclites. leis frequently referred to as the 
god of Moab both in the OT and on the Moahite 
Stone, and the Moabites are referred tos the people 
of Chemosh (cf, Nu 21”, Jer 48%), On the Moabite 
Stone we have a king Chemosh-melck. We also 
read of a deity Ashtor-Chemosh, not to be identified 
with C., but distinet. In the inscription, Mesha, 
the king of Moab, represents the subjection of Moab 
to Isracl as due to the fact that C. was angry with 
his land. At length the anger of C. was appeased, 
and he bade Mesha ¢o and take Nebo from Israel. 
C. drove Israc] out from before him, and restored to 
Moab the land taken by Isracl. The slaughter of 
the people of ‘Ataroth is spoken of as a gazing-stock 
to ©. Mesha accordingly made a high place for C., 
because he had saved him and made him vietorious 
over his foes. That upon oecasion he might be 
worshipped with human sacrifices is probable from 
2K 3”, where the king of Monb offered his eldest 
son as a burnt-oflering, and thus forced the Israel- 

* In an inscrip. found near Aleppo we find 44v 392 = priest of 
Sahar (the moon). See Rev. Sémit. 1896, pp. 280, 282. 


ites to raise the siege. Solomon built a high-place 
for C. ‘the abomination of Moab’ (1 K 11%), which 
lasted till the time of Josiah’s reformation, when 
it was destroyed (2 K 23’), According to Jg 11% 
C. was also the national deity of the Ammonites ; 
but this can hardly be correct, since Milcom was 
their special god. it has been suggested that the 
text should be corrected, and Milcom read here; 
but perhaps, as Moore says, the error runs through 
the whole learned argument (Judges, p. 295). 
A. 8S. PEAKE. 

CHENAANAH (njy35).—1. A Benjamite (1 Ch 7?%). 
2. The father of Zedekiah the false prophet in the 
reign of Ahab (1 Kk 22", 2 Ch 18?°). 


CHENANTI ('333, prob. for 3332), —A Levite (Neh 9). 


CHENANIAH (23339 or 377’), —Chief of the Levites 
at the removal of the ark from the house of Obed- 
cedom (1 Ch 152% 27), numed among the oflicers and 
judges over Israel (1 Ch 26%), 


CHEPHAR-AMMONI (‘si2xvn 15>), ‘village of the 
Ammonites,’ Jos 18*4,— A. town of Benjamin. 
Probably the ruin defy ‘Ana near Bethel. See 
SIVP vol. ii. sheet xiv. C. R. CONDER, 


CHEPHIRAH (avr20), ‘village,’ Jos 9!7 18%, 
Kzr 2%, Neh 7%.—One of the four Hlivite cities 
which made peace with the Hebrews, re-peopled 
after the Captivity, having belonged to Benjamin. 
Now Wefirech S.W. of Gibeon, in a position which 
aids to determine the W. border of Benjamin. 
See SWP vol. iii. sheet xvii. C. Rh. CONDER. 


CHERAN (j77).—One of the children of Dishon, 
the son of Scir, the Horite (Gn 36°5, 1 Ch 1"). The 
Sept. transliterution, acc. to Dillm., is possibl 
based on a supposed connexion of the word with 
12=a lamb, H. E. Rye, 


CHERETHITES AND PELETHITES (‘n9r3 173). 
—A designation repeatedly applied to a body of 
troops in the service of David, which seem to have 
formed the king’s bodyguard. <As to the deriva- 
tion of the words, opinions have differed. Gesenius 
explained them as = executioners and runners (from 
the verbs nz7 and nbs), their duty being to inflict 
capital punishinent, and also to convey the king’s 
muudates as quickly as possible to those who held 
places of government. Linguistic and other objec- 
tions seem to be fatal to this theory, as well as to 
another which makes ‘n137 to be so called from nz 
=to be expelled from one’s country (Zee 14*),— 
an explanation which would identify it with the 
ae Ye rendering of ‘nyds (Philistine) by "AXAdduAos, 

t seems to be unquestionable that Cherethite 
and Pelethite are not common but proper names. 
The Cherethites, as a tribe inhabiting the southern 
border of Canaan, are thrice mentioned in the 
OT (1 5 304%, Zeph 25, Ezk 25'%), and in all these 
pasices they are associated so closely with the 
*hilistines as to he practically identified with them. 
Now we know from Ain 97, Dt 2, and Jer 474 
that the Philistines were believed to have come to 
Canaan from Caplitor, which is generally identified 
with Crete. Muay Cherethites not be another form 
of Cretans? Instead of Cherethites, the Kethibh of 
28 20% offers the reading Carifes. So in 2 Kk 11438 
the true reading as restored in RV is Carites, 
where AV reads Captains. The terms Cretans 
and Carites may both. be represented readily 
enough by ‘mp. ‘That ‘nds is simply a variation of 
Ave (Philistine) was Ewald’s opinion, and has 
since been generally accepted. 

The Cherethites and Pelethites were thus a Philis- 
tine bodyguard, originally introduced by David, 
whose action is explained by his relations with the 
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Philistines prior to his accession to the throne. 
This conclusion finds further support in the fact 
that in 28 15'8 the Gittites, who were certainly 
Philistines, are coupled with the Cherethites and 
Pelethites. ‘These men were chosen on the same 
Pune as the Swiss Guards at Iduropean courts 
and the Oriental Janissaries, whose fidelity is in 
roportion to their freedom from local ties and 
interests. His Philistine mercenaries proved them- 
selves worthy of David’s confidence by standing by 
him amidst the troubles occasioned by Absalon, 
Sheba, and Adonijah (28 15% 207, 1 Ix 15). While 
some have confined the existence of this bodyguard 
to the reign of David, others have found traces of 
it down to the close of the Judiean kingdom. ‘The 
mention of the Carites in 2 K 11 is in favour of the 
latter view. It was the officers of the Carians and 
the foot-cuards that enabled Jehoiada to accom- 
plish the overthrow of Athalinh, and the installa- 
tion of Jehoash as kiny. Soin 1 K 14% we read 
of guards who accompanied the king when he 
visited the sanctuary, «and from 2 K 1M it is 
evident that the royal bodyguard formed also the 
guard of the temple. Is there any reason to con- 
clude that these guards were foreign mercenaries ? 
W. RR. Smith adduces two passages from OT to 
rove their identity with the Cherethites and 
-elethites, Zeph 18 speaks of men connected with 
the court who were al in foreign garb, and who 
leaped over the threshold, and filled their masters? 
house with violence and deceit. Smith finds here 
an allusion to the Philistine custom of leaping 
over the threshold of the sanctuary (1 8 5°); but 
others deny the validity of his argument, and make 
‘leaping over the threshold’ simply a name for house- 
breaking,* while those who are clothed in foreign 
garb are Israelites who ape foreign customs. Be 
this as it may, Smith’s other OT reference seems to 
be conclusive. In Tezk 44°" there is a bitter com- 
plaint that uncircumcised foreigners were perinitted 
to keep guard in the sanctuary, and to discharge 
functions which the prophet would heneeforth 
confine to the Levites. Who can these be except 
the guards referred to in 2 JX 11?) This conclusion 
is strengthened if Smith is right in his conjec- 
ture that prior to the time of Ezckiel the king’s 
uards slanghtered the animals provided by the 
ing for the temple, or intended for the royal 
ANG As he points out, the Heb. designation for 
captain of the guard is onzpn a1=chief of the 
slaughterers (of cattle), ‘The bodyguard were 
also the royal butchers, an occupation not deemed 
unworthy of warriors in carly times’ (W. R. Smith, 
OTJC? p. 262, n.; cf. Kittel, Zit. of Heb. ii. 
153n., 164; Driver, Zext of Sam. 172, 267). 
J. A. SELBIE. 
CHERITH (n9 $n3).—The brook by which Elijah 
lived (1 K 1785) was ‘before Jordan,’ 7.e., accord- 
ing to familiar usage, on the E. of Jordan. Elijah 
‘was of the inhabitants’ (or ‘sojourners,’ RV) of 
Gilead, or according to the LXX ‘of Tishbeh of 
Gilead,’ and would be well acquainted with the 
hiding-places of that country. If the ‘Ravens’ 
(o-av) were an Arab tribe, as many believe (see 
OREB), it must have been well to the IE. where 
they pastured their flocks. The popular identifica- 
tion of the brook Cherith with the Wady elt 
between Jerus. and Jericho is unwarranted. 
A. HENDERSON. 
CHERUB.—A proper name (Ezr 2, Neh 7°) ; one 
of the places from which certain families, on the 
return from Babylon, failed to prove their register 
as genuine branches of the Israelite people. The 
name has been identified with the Chiripha of 
Ptolemy. See CHARAATHALAN. HL. FE, RYE. 
*In view of the Oriental roverence for the threshold, this 


seems an unlikely explanation. (See Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, p. 269f.; and for the Philistine custom, p. 116f.) 


- CHERUBIM (c'373 or mans, xepovSlu; sing. 379, 
xepovs).—LBy this name are denoted the winged 
creatures which, in the religious symbolism of OT, 
are not infrequently mentioned as attending upon 
the Most Hich, aut as possessed of certain sacred 
duties in the court of the heavenly beings that 
surround the throne of God. 

What the Heb. conception of a ‘cherub’ was, 
does not appear at all certain. And if, as seems 
most probable, both name and thing were derived 
from a primitive stage of religions thought in W. 
Asia, this uncertainty in the Israclitish writings 
admits of a natural explanation. For writers who 
were under the influence of the worship of J” would 
shrink froin giving a deseription that might lend 
itself to obvious comparison with the idolatrous 
symbolism of other religions. 

i. In OT we find references to the chernbim 
(1) in the Israelite version of primitive myth; 
(2) in early Heb. poetry ; (3) in apocalyptic vision ; 
and (4) in the descriptions of rie furniture and 
adornments of the ark, the tabernacle, and the 
temple. 

1. Gn 3% ‘And he placed at the east of the 
garden of Eden the cherubim, and the flame of a 
sword which turned every way, to heep the way of 
the tree of life’ The fener of the cherulim 
here is to guard the approach to the sncred tree. 
The nuinber of the clecubin appointed for this 
duty is not mentioned; nor is 1t stated, as is 
usually supposed, that cach of the cherubimn bore 
in his an au flaming sword. We are only told 
that a sword with darting flunes was entrusted 
to them for the purpose of kceping the way. 

Tt has been natural to compare with these 
guardian, or sentinel, ‘cherubin’ the monster 
winged bulls with human heads which stood at the 
entrance of Assyr. palaces and temples. M. Le- 
normant having suggested, on the authority of a 
talismanic inscription, that Airwbu was an Assyr. 
naine in use for the steer-god, the temptation to 
connect the cherubim of Gn 3 with the Assyr. 
firures was almost irresistible. But this use of 
kirubu is questionable; the cherudim in our 
passage are not limited totwo; thereis no mention 
of a gate of Paradise; and the function of the 
cherubim is evidently primarily connected with 
the sword, which, to Aa from the description, 
is probably intended to denote lightning. 

2. Ps 18! (=2 § 224) *And he rode upon a 
cherub, and did fly.’ In the context of this 
poetical description, the Psalmist describes the 
rower of J” as inanifested in the thunderstorm. 
ye is represented in flight through mid-air, borne 
up upon the wings of a cherub, while the light- 
nings flash before Him (‘at the brightness before 
him,’ v.4).. The cherub appears to be the might 
winged spirit of the storm,—on whose back J” 
Himself is seated. He is the personitication of the 
swift storm-cloud that sweeps down as upon eagles’ 
wings. J” is carried by the chernh, as the Indian 
god Vishnu by Garuda, and as Oceanus by the 
griffin (Avsch. Prom. 395). 

3. In the prophetical writings of Ezekiel we 
have two allusions to the cherubim. (1) In Jizk 28" 
‘Thou wast the anointed cherub that covereth ; 
and I set thee so thaé thou wast upon the holy 
mountain of God ; thou hast walked up and down 
in the midst of the stones of fire.’ Here the 
prophet compares ‘the Prince of Tyre’ to one of 
the chosen attendants upon God, a cherub whose 
wings, as in the Holy of Holies, shaded the merey- 
seat, one whose abode was in the holy mountain, 
and one who there walked among the flashing 
lightnings that surrounded the Divine Presence. 
A ‘cherub,’ according to this account, abides in 
the sacred precincts of the Most High, and round 
about him play the thunderbolts, The idea of the 
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thundercloud is combined with that of heavenly 
guardianship. 

(2) The imagery employed by the same prophet 
in the Vision of the Cherubim (Ezk 10) is very 
obscure, and introduces a much more complex idea. 
The prophet recognises them as identical with ‘the 
living creatures that I saw under the God of Israel 
by the river Chebar’ (10%), referring to the vision 
of ‘the chariot’ in ch. 1. These were four in 
nuinber (101°); they had each four faces, ‘the face 
of a cherub, a inan, a lion, and an eagle’ (#4), and 
‘four wings’ (#4), As one of their faces was that 
of ‘a cnerub,’ and the prophet on seeing them 
‘knew that they were cherubim’ (”*), the shape of a 
‘cherub’ as of a fabulous creature must have been 
well known through popular representations (cf. 
1K 7”). Unfortunately, the prophet’s description 
throws no further light upon ce shape. But pre- 
sumably it must have resembled that of an ox (cf. 
Ezk 1°), He tells us that the ‘glory of the Lorp’ 
rested above ‘the cherubim’ (10!) ; that their pro- 
gress was straight forward (77); while they moved 
not with wings only, but with whirling wheels, and 
burning fire was between them (& 7), We have the 
thought of the thunderstorm connected with their 
appearance in Ezk 14; the noise of their wings 
(124) snegests the thunder; fire and lightning 
attend them (19). 

Altogether, this description, though much more 
complex and involved than any that has been sug- 
gested by the previous passages which we have con- 
sidered, presents no sort of contradiction to thet. 
In all probability it represents an elaboration, in 
accordance with the general style and character- 
istics of Ezekiel’s literary work, of the older and 
simpler conception. The ‘chernb,’ as one of the 
powers of heaven, in poetry impersonated the 
storm-clonds that do Js bidding ; in [zekiel’s 
vision there are four such ‘cherubim,’ correspond- 
ing to the four quarters of the sky. In poetry, J” 
had ridden on the cherub; in the vision the 
cherubim not only flew, but moved on wheels, 
supporting the glory of J”. In poetry the light- 
nings flashed before the cherub; in the vision 
there is fire between the chernbiim, and ‘the 
living creatures’ ran and returned as the appear- 
ance of a flash of lightning. 

4. The representation of the ‘cherubim’ ocen- 

ied an important place in Heb. sacred art. (1) 
Ihe figures of two ‘cherubim’ were placed on the 
mercy-seat of the ark (Ex 25!8"!1), Unfortunately, 
no minute account is given of their appearance. 
We are only told that their wings lifted upwards, 
and were ontspread so as to cover the ark, and 
that they were presented in a posture facing one 
another, but looking down upon the ark—an atti- 
sude to which we may suppose the apostle makes 
reference in 1 P 12, They were composed of 
‘wrought gold,’ possibly hammered solid gold as 
opposed to plated gold. As the mercy-seat covered 
by their wings was only 3 ft. 9 in. (24 cubits) 
long, the figures of the cherubim were quite 
small. 

(2) Figures of chernbim were introduced into 
the veil or hanging screen which separated the 
Holy Place fron: the Holy of Holies (Ex 26%). It 
has commonly been considered that, as the way 
into the Holiest was through this curtain, the 
thought intended by these representations of 
chernbim may have been similar to that expressed 
by the guardian cherubi who guarded ‘the way 
of the tree of life’ in Gn 3. 

(3) Solomon’s temple contained in its Holy of 
Holies two colossal cherubim, 10 cubits (or 165 ft.) 
high, made of olive wood and overlaid with gold. 
The wings of the cherubim were spread out, and 
measured 10 cubits from the extremity of one 
wing to the extremity of the other. he Holy of 
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Holics was a cube of 20 cubits or 30 ft. ; and the 
two cherubim touched with their outer wings the 
wall on either side, while they touched one another 
with their outstretched inner wings. The whole 
span of their four wings was 20 cubits, equal to 
the width of the sanctuary. They each therefore 
stood at the same distance from one another ns 
they did from the wall on cither side (1 K 6%), 
From this description we should certainly infer 
that they had ek only two wings. In 2 Ch 3'7 
the same general account is given of the ‘ cheru- 
bim’ of ‘image-work’ in Soloinon’s temple; but 
it is added that ‘they stood on their fect, and 
their faces were toward the house,’ by which is 
probably meant, facing the entrance. tt has been 
isputed whether the smaller cherubim which 
rotected the mercy-seat of the ark were retained 
In Solomon's temple. And it may be granted that 
the height of the Solomonic cherubun inade it 
perfectly possible, but scarcely probable. 

(4) ‘Cherubinr’ were introduced, along with 
‘palm-trees and open flowers,’ into the carved 
woodwork with which the walls and doors of the 
exterior and interior of the temple were adorned 
(1 KK 6 835), In the description of the ‘ brazen 
sea’ it is recorded that in the ornamentation there 
were figures of ‘lions, oxen, and cherubim’ (LJ 7"). 

From these OT passages we can pather no pre- 
cise conclusion as to the shape and general figure 
of the cherub, according to ieeurew treatment in 
poetry and art. It had wings; it stood on feet 
(2 Ch); its face was not that of a man, a lion, or 
an enule (Ezk 10"). It may have resembled an ox. 
But we are driven rather to suppose that its figure 
was an imaginary one, like that of a griflin ora 
dragon. 

Whether its name is of Sem. origin or not, is 
a disputed point (see below). ‘There is not snffi- 
cient reason to doubt that the original idea belongs 
to the early childhood of Israel’s religion, and 1s 
thus related to similar conceptions in other races. 

The prominence given to the cherubin in the 
passages we have passed in review makes it very 
unlikely that they had been borrowed from other 
countries or foreign religions. lor we can hardly 
imagine the one representation of «a living 
creature, which was permitted in the construction 
of the ark, the tabernacle, and the temple, tu 
have been derived from an alien souree. The fact 
that the making and designing of the cherubim is 
apparently recorded without any consciousness of 
the violation of the second commandment, 1s in 
itself an indication that the conception of these 
creatures belongs to an original national idea—-the 
superstitious element of which was destined to be 
removed by the teaching of J” worship. Thus the 
‘cherub’ survived as one of the traces of a Heb. 
mythology, which was retained by the prophets 
because It represented pictorially the attributes of 
the majesty of the God of Isracl, and was employed 
to express more vividly the means by which His 
glory is revealed to man. 

Besides the winged bulls familiar to us from the 
Assyr. remains, we come across many representa- 
tions of winged monsters and chimeras in the 
countries adjoining Palestine. Egyp. religious art 
is said to have borrowed from Syria the figure of 
the Sefer, or Seref (cf. the Heb. ‘seraph’). Pheen. 
monuments contain representations of winged 
griffins guarding the sacred tree (cf. a white marble 
relief from Arados in the Museum of the Louvre). 
The famous monster represented on the tomb of 
Chuecu-hotep, an Egyp. king (c. B.C. 2100), gives 
us a leopard, from whose back issues a human 
head, with wings on either side of the neck. All 
these are attempts apparently to combine the 
attributes of strength and swiftness in animals 
with the intellect of man, in representation of the 
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‘demon’ spirits (see Pietschmann’s Gesch. der Phon- 
izier, pp. 176, 177). To this category belongs in all 

robability tho earliest Heb. idea of the cherubim. 

aving been popularly associated with the thunder- 
cloud, their presence and form were transferred, 
in the language of Heb. poetry and vision, to the 
personal court and attendance of J”, whose presence 
was proclaimed by the voice of thunder (cf. Ex 
1916 1 § 12!7, Ps 77/8). They therefore bear a close 
analogy to the seraphiim (Is 6), who personified the 
lightnings that surround the throne. Perhaps the 
two groups of attendant beings are referred to in 
Ps 104% 4, 

The expression applied to J”, He ‘sitteth upon, 
or inhahiteth, the cherubim’ (a°ansa ae), which 
we find in 2 K 19!5, Ps 80! 99!, Is 378, is not with- 
out difliculty. The rendering ‘sitteth between 
the cherubim’ is an explunation, not a transla- 
tion, of the original: nor does it give the full 
meaning of the words. To the Heb. poet the 
cherubim are not only the attendants of J”, but 
the bearers and upholders of His throne. The 
thunderclouds are the dark wings of these minis- 
ters of God. ‘They bear Himup. And to this, which 
is the picture presented by the service of the mute 
forces of nature, there is an analogy presented 
by the service of God’s people. Hence the earthly 
correlative to ‘thou that sittest upon the cheru- 
bim? is ‘ thou that inhabitest the praises of Israel’ 
(Ps 223) and see Cheyne’s note). 

In later Jewish theology the cherubim take 
their place among the highest angels of heaven. 
Thus Enoch speaks of the court of the palace of 
heaven. ‘Its ceiling was like the path of the 
stars and lightnings, with fiery cheruhbim between 
in a transparent heaven’ (xiv. 11, ed. Charles). Of 
the throne he says, ‘Its circuit was as a shining 
sun and the voice of cherubim’ (xiv. 18, ed. 
Charles). Speaking of the host of heaven, he 
mentions ‘ Gabriel, one of the holy angels, who is 
over Paradise, and the serpents, and the cheru- 
bim’ (xx. 7, ed. Charles); and in another passage 
he speaks of ‘all the host of the heavens, and all 
the holy ones above, and the host of God, the 
cherubim, seraphim, and ophanim, and all the 
angels of powcr, ete. (1xi. 10, ed. Charles). Cf. ‘and 
round about were seraphim, cherubim, and oph- 
anim: these are they who sleep not, and guard 
the throne of His glory’ (Ixxi. 7, ed. Charles). 
The Jews regarded them as supernatura)] beings, 
without attempting to define them. Josephus, 
speaking of the cherubim in the temple, says none 
could tell or even guess what they were like (rds 
de xepouBeis ovdels dmrotal tives Roav elrety ovde elxdoat 
Sivarat, Ant, VIII. iil. 3). Philo, referring to the 
cherubim over the ark, mentions that in the 
opinion of some they represented the two hemi- 
spheres (so Philo himself, De Cherub. § 7); but his 
own preference was to identify them with the two 
most ancient and supreme attributes of the Al- 
mighty—the power of creating, and the power of 
ruling (éyw 6@ av etrroius SnrodcOac be’ wrovodwy Tras 
wpeaBuraras Kal dvwrdrw dvo rot "Ovros Suvdues rhv 
Te Toinrikhy Kal Baorixhy. ‘Ovoudterac dé 4 pev 
woinrexh Svvajus avrod Oedbs, Kad’ Ay LOnxe xal érolnce 
kar Stexdcunoe rode rd wav' 7 6@ Baoidixy KUpros, 9 TOY 
yevouévwy Apye Kal civ Sixy BeBalws éerixpare?, Vit. 
Mos. iii. 8, ed. Mangey, ii. 150). 

ii. In NT they are spoken of in the Ep. to the 
Hebrews in connexion with the ark, ‘above it the 
cherubim of glory overshadowing the mercy-seat’ 
(He 9°), where ihe expression, ‘the cherubim of 
glory,’ conveys the special thought of created 

eings ministering to the manifestation of the 
divine glory. In the Apoc. they are represented as 
‘living creatures,’ four in number, full of eyes, 
standing in the midst of the throne, and round 
about the throne of God (Rev 47), From this 


description it is difficult to understand their exact 
position. But presumably the words are intended 
to convey the picture of the four ‘living animals’ 
upholding the throne, and facing outwards towards 
the four quarters of heaven, and the scene is de- 
rived from Ezekiel’s vision. 

Rabbinic theology regarded the cherubim as 
youthful angels, but also as those who were ad- 
mitted into the special group of spirits attending 
the throne of Grod. The ‘living creatures’ support 
the throne at rest; the chernbim bear the glory 
of God as it passes through heaven (ef. Weber, 
Altsynag. Palast. Theolog. 163, 164). ‘There is a 
strange passayre in the treatise Chavigah (13b, i. 25) 
which has reference to the cherubim, and the 
passages in Ezk land 10. ‘The passaye conelndes, 
‘What is the meaning of cherub? k. Abohu 
said, It is equivalent to a prowing child. For 
so in Babylon a young child is called Rabya. 
R. Papa said to Abohu, But, as it is written, 
The first face was the face of the cherub, and 
the second face was the face of a man, and the 
third the face of a lion, and the fourth the face 
of an eagle, this shows that the face of a cherub 
is the same as the face of a man. There are 
large faces, and there are small faces’ (see trans- 
lation by Streane, pp. 73, 74). 

iii. It remains to mention the various deriva- 
tions which have been given of the word. (1) As 
has been mentioned above, it was derived from 
the Assyr. Airubu; but apparently considerable 
uncertainty hangs over this derivation. (2) Renouf 
(PSBA, 1884, p. 193) conjectured that it was de- 
rived from the Egyp. zxeref. (3) Gesenius con- 
nected it with a Syr. word meaning ‘strong.’ 
(4) Others have suggested another Syr. word 
meaning ‘to plough.’ It is difficult to resist the 
impression that the word must have a common 
origin with ypvy, ‘ griffin,’ ‘hippogriff,’ 

But, for the present, the etymology of the word 
must be considered doubtful. ‘The explanations 
which were given of the name by the Jathers 
may be illustrated by the following. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 240: é0é\er 5¢ 1d bvope. 
Tay xepovBi, Snrodv alc@now wordy. 

Theodorus ap. Theodoret, Queest. in Gen. iil: 
GANA XepovBlu Kade? way 7d Suvardv’ ov'rws Ayer, 6 KaAOH- 
keevos éml ray xepouvBlu, av7l rob 0 Suvaras Bacidevwy, 
kal, éréBy emt xepovBlu xal érerdo0y, avi rob, werd 
wodAs wapeyevero THs Ouvduews. 

Jerome, Comm. in Is. lib. iii. cap. vic: In 
septuagesimo nono psalmo levimus: Qt sedes 
super cherubim manifestare ; qui in nostra lingua 
interpretantur scientie multitude. Unde et Domi- 
nus im aurigee modum super cherubim aperte 
scdere ostenditur. .. . In atGeeninl ergo ostendi- 
tur Dominus; in seraphim ex parte ostenditur, ex 
parte celatur. 

Augustine, Hnarrat. in Ps 79° (Eng. 801]: Qui 
sedes super cherubim. Cherubim sedes est gloris 
Dei, et interpretatur Plenitudo scientix. Ibi sedet 
Deus in plenitudine scientiv. Licet intelligamus 
cherubim sublimes esse celorum potestates atque 
virtutes ; tamen si vis, eris cherubim. Si enim 
Cherubim sedes est Dei, audi quid dicat Scriptura : 
Anima, justi sedes est sapientiz. 

Didymus Alexandrin., Hapos, in Ps 79 (Eng. 80]: 
Kadwjevos dé drt ray yepouBly 6 xipids dori, ws ev TE 
evexir waplorara, "Edderas dé Tots ev rots (wors odour, 
Terevxdat TavrTns THs mpornyoplas dwd THs mporovens 
avrots coplas. IlLAjOos yap yruioews epunveverac ra 
xepovBlyu. 

These patristic explanations seem to go back to 
Philo’s statement that the Greek meaning of 
‘cherubim’ was ‘much knowledge,’ 4 warpla uev 
yAwrry mwpocaryopeverar xepovBlu, ws de av “MAAnves 
elraev, exlywwos Kal émorhun word} (Vit. Avs. lib. 
ili. §8; Mangey, ii. 150). 
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LITERATURR.—The subject is extensively discussed in the 
standard works on the Theology of the OT, by Ochler, Smend, 
Schultz, Dillmann; and on the Archwology, by Nowack and 
Benzinger. See also Oheyne'’s ‘ Excursus’ in vol. ii. of his 
Isaiah, and his Notes on the word in Com. on Psalma. 

H. KE. RYE. 

CHESALON (j\$p>).—Near Kiriath-jearim on the 
border of Judah, Jos 15". Now the village Avesla 
on the hill N. of Kiriath-jearim. See SWP vol. 
ii. sheet xvii. It is noticed in the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Chasalon) as a large village in 
the Jerus. district. C. R. CONDER. 


CHESED (7y>).—One of the sons of Nahor and 
Milcah (Gn 22" J). He is obviously here intro- 
duced into the genealogy of the Terahites as the 

resumptive forefather of the Casdim (a¥2) or 
Chaldzans, ‘This probably represents a different 
tradition from that in P, sitiees Ur of the Chaldees 
(i.e. Casdim) is spoken of as the dwelling-place 
of Terah (Gn 11), Nahor’s father. 

Tt is noticeable that the eldest of the brothers of 
Chesed is Uz, and that in Job 1 the Casdiin (trans- 
lated Chaldzans) arc found invading the territory 
of Uz. Gin 22?) “2 probably represent, in the terms 
of genealogy, the supposed kiuship of allied clans 
who dwelt in Mesopotamia. The Heb. tradition 
paves the names of tribes ideutified with various 
ocalities on the borders of the plain of Mesopo- 
Hi. E. RYLE. 


CHESIL (5°o3), Jos 152°, —The LXX reads Bethel, 
probably for Bethul, as in the parallel passage, 
Jos 194, and 59a of M'l' is prob. a textual error. 
(So Oxf. Licb. Lex. and Sicetnied Stade.) 


tama. 


CHEST. - 1. In order to defray the cost of certain 
repairs of the temple, the priest Jelroiada placed in 
the court (our authorities are not agreed as to thre 
exact location; cf, 2 Ko 129 (Heb. 10) 9 Ch 248, with 
LXX in each case) wa chest (748), in the lid (Heb. 
door) of which a hole had been bored, for the 
reception of the offerings of the worshippers, as 
recorded 2 K 12+ (eb. 8%) (LXX xBwrds, Vulg. 
gazophylacium), and, with variations, 2 Ch 245". 
(yAwoodkonovy, arca). The ark (of the covenant) is 
also invariably denoted by jinx, either alone or 
with qualificatrons (see ARK i.). So, too, the coffin 
in which Joseplrs mummy was placed (Gn 50°), 
The feature common to all three is the rectangular 
shape; the first two certainly, the third most 
robably, were of wood. Il'Awaadxouor, used by the 

«XX translator of Chron. as a synonym of xBwréds, 
is freq. employed by the later Gr. translators as the 
rendering of poy in all the three applications given 
above, as by Aquila in Gn 50”, where the so-called 
Targ. of Jonathan also renders xopmd3. Jos. 
further uses it (Ané. V1. i. 2) to denote the ‘ coffer’ 
(IV, ox 1S 68) or small chest in which the 
Plnl. princes deposited the golden mice, while in 

VT it is applied to the cash-box of which Judas 
Iscariot had charge (Jn 12°13”). In the temple 
of Herod, 13 chests stood in the court of the 
women, to receive the various kinds of money gifts, 
in shape resembling a trumpet (if the treatise 
Shekalim vi. 5 may be trusted), wide at the bottom 
but eradually narrowing towards the top, hence 
called ninsiv. It was into one of these chests that 
tlhe widow cast her slender oftering (Mk 12", 
Lk 21), 

2. In AV and RV we find in Ezekiel’s inventory 
(274) of the merchandise of Tyre ‘chests (043) of 
rich apparel, bound with cords and made of cedar.’ 
But the sense ‘chests’ for this word is without 
sufficient support (see comm. of Cormill, Davidson, 
Smend), and the word rendered ‘made of cedar’ 
must mean ‘strong, durable,’ so that we should 
srobably render ‘cloths of cords twined and 

urable.’ A. BR. S. KENNEDY. 


CHESTNUT TREE (pow ‘armén, w)dravos, 
platanus). —‘Armén is mentioned twice in OT; 
once as one of the trees in which Jacob ‘pilled 
white strakes’ (Gn 30°"), and set them before the 
flocks at the watering troughs, and again as one of 
the trees with which the cedar of Lebanon, sym- 
bolical of Assyria, is compared (Ezk 318). he 
chestnut tree, which is the rendering of the Rabbis 
and of AV, is not indigenous in any part of 
Syria and V’al., and does not succced in cultivation. 
It has probably never grown there except as an 
exotic. The plane tree of LXX, Vulg., and RV, 
Platanus Orventalis, L., on the contrary, grows 
everywhere by, and in, watercourses, and is one 
of the finest trees of the country. It has a trunk 
which is often 6 to 10 ft. in diameter, and 50 to 
100 ft. high, spreading branches, and large palmate- 
lobed leaves. ‘The monwcious flowers are in 

endulous, spherical heads, the fertile becoming as 
arge as a small walnut, The name ‘armén signi- 
fies naked, and probably refers to the fact that 
the outer layers of bark scale off as in the 
Eucalyptus globulus, leaving a smooth surface. 
When peeled, it would leave a white streak. Plane 
trees grow in Mesopotainia. Chestnut trees do 
not. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
‘armén is the plane tree. It is called in Arab. did. 
In Sir 24% wisdom is compared to a plane tree 
by the water. G. K. Post. 


CHESULLOTH (n\bp>7), Jos 19'%.—The same as 
Chisloth-tabor, Jos 19% <A place on the border 
of Zebulun. Now the ruin of Jksd/ at the foot 
of the Nazareth hills, in the fertile plain W. 
of Tabor. In the 4th cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, 8.v. 
Chasalath) the site was known as near Tabor, but 
it was also wrongly identified with Achshaphr (see 
Onomasticon, sv. Acsaph and Achaseloth). The 
ruin is chiclly remarkable fur a cometcry of tombs 
apparently medisval. See SIVP vol. 1. slreet v. 

C. R. CONDER. 

CHETH or HETH (n).—Eighth letter of eb. 
alphabet, and as such used in the 119th Psalm to 
designate the 8th part, each verse of whiclr begins 
with this letter. 


CHEZIB, Gn 38°,—See ACHZIB. 


CHIDE.—To chide (past ‘chode’) is to wrangle ; 
then to scold or sharply rebuke; so Ps 103°‘ He 
will not always ¢.’(29). Cf. Ps 18%, Pr. Bk. To 
chide with is to wrangle with one, have an alterca- 
tion with one; so Gn 31"8 ‘Jacob was wroth, and 
chode with Laban,’ Iix 17254 (RV ‘strive’), Nu 20%, 
Jy 8! (all a4). Chiding as subst. occurs Kx 17! 
‘because of the c. of the children of Israel’ (a, 
RV ‘striving’). J. LLASTINGS. 


CHIDON (j3'2).—The name acc. to 1 Ch 13? of 
the threshiny-floor where Uzzah was struck dead 
for rashly touching the ark (see UZZAH). In 25 6° 
the name is given as Nacon, which Budde con. 
siders to be a less probable reading. No locality has 
ever been identified with either name. ‘The view has 
been advanced that C. is the name, not of a place, 
but of the proprietor of the threshing-floor, and 
attempts have been made to identify him with 
Araunah or Ornan the Jebusite. (See further 
Driver and Wellh. on 28 6°.) R. M. Boyp. 


CHIEF.—i. In old Eng. as in modern, ‘ chief’ 
was both a subst. and an adj.; but in AV (though 
it is the tr. of some twenty Heb. words, afl substs.) 
it is seldom if ever a substantive. The Oxf. a 
Dict, quotes as a subst. the occurrence of ‘c.’in Nu 
3° and Ps 105°*; but even these are not certain 
instances. If ‘ec.’ were a subst. in Nu 3”, then 
in 3° § Eleazar shall be chief over the chief of the 
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Levites,’ the plu. would be used, ‘over the chiefs’ 
(a'x'Y3, RV ‘princes’), there being no example of 
the sing. used for the plural. Itis prob. that ‘ce.’ is 
an adj. with ‘men’ understood. In Ps 105% * He 
smote also all the firstborn in the land, the c. of 
all their strength,’ the Heb. (mys, lit. ‘ beginning,’ 
the common word for § first-fruits’) is the same as 
in Am 6! ‘c. of the nations’ and 6% ‘the c. oint- 
ments,’ where the word is clearly an adj. in the 
one case, and probably in the other. Cf. Lk 11% 
‘the « of the devils’ (dpxwy, RV ‘ prince’), with 
144 ‘one of the c. Pharisees’ (dpywy, NV ‘one of 
the rulers of the P.’), Hence when RV _ pives 
‘chiefs’ for AV ‘chief,’ as ‘the chiefs of the 
Levites’ 2 Ch 35%, ‘the chiefs of the priests’ 36%, 
Kizr 8 228 105, it introduces a plu. not found in 
AV, and a word of doubtful application. 

ii. ‘Chief’? is given as tr. of 4. ro’sh, ‘head,’ 
esp. in the phrase ‘ce. of the fathers’ (RV ‘ heads 
of the fathers’ houses’), on which see Ryle on Ear 
18 and art. FAMILY. In Ezk 3873 39! ro’sh is 
taken by RV as a proper name, Rosh (wh. see). 
2. Kéhén, ‘ priest,’ referring to David’s sons (2 58 
815) and to tea the Jairite (20°), is mistranslated 
‘ce. ruler’ (RV ‘priest’), after the gloss of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 187), See Driver, Notes on 
Samuel, on 28 88 and art. Prresrs. 3. In Pr 16% 
'alliinh (Hox, fr. [2x] cleave to) is tr. ‘chief friends,’ 
evidently from a recollection that ‘addtiph also 
means ‘duke’ of Edom throughout Gn 36, and in 
Kix 1515, 1 Ch 15! 52.68.54 and in Zec 12° § * vover- 
nor’ (RV ‘chieftain’). But in the latter sense 
‘'allaph is best taken from 'eleph (75x), ‘a thousand,’ 
that is, ‘leader of a thousand,’ ‘chiharch.’ Dr. 
Murray (Oxf. Ling. Dict.) thinks this passage in 
Pr (16% ‘a whisperer separateth c. friends’) has sug- 
gested the Scot. ‘chief’=intimate, as ‘'They’re 
very c. wi’ ane anither.’ 4 In Is 14° ‘[(Hell] 
stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the c, ones 
of the earth,’ the Heb. for ‘c. ones’ is ‘atéidim 
(ony), lit. ‘he-goats,’ here as the leaders of the 
flock; Cheyne (after Kay), ‘ bell-wethers.’ See 
Cheyne in doc., and cf. Zec 103. 

iii. In NT ‘chief’ renders dpxywv (Lk 115 RV 
‘prince,’ 141 RV ‘ruler’); qyotpevo, leaders (Ac 
152); and mpdros, jirsé frequently. In Ac 16" 
‘Philippi, which is the ce city of that part of 
Macedonia,’ chicf city=capital, metropolis (cf. 1 Ti 
subser.); but it is a mistrans., for Amphipolis 
was the c. city of that part of M., Thessalonica 
being the c. city of the whole province. Here 
mparos mnst mean ‘ first,’ thatis, first to be reached 
in the direction St. Paul came: RV ‘a city of 
M., the first of the district.’ For Chicf Priest 
see Priest; and for ‘Chief of Asia,’ Ac 197! 
‘certain of the ec. of Asin’ (‘Actapyys, RV ‘ chief 
officers of Asia,’ RVim ‘ Asiarchs’), see ASIARCH. 

iv. When c. lost its obsol. sense of supreme, and 
was weakened into ‘Icading’ (cf. Am 6% ‘ anoint 
themselves with the chief ointments’=choice), 
comparison became possible. ‘Chiefer’ is not 
found in AV, but ‘chiefest’ occurs 1 S 279 972 217, 
2 Ch 3235, Ca 5, 2 Mac 13%, Mk 10%, 2 Co 115 19 
(both ‘very chiefest,’ Gr. vmepdlav), 1 Ti sudbscr. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CHILD, CHILDREN (15:, }3).—The Heb. lan- 
ruage has a rich variety of words adapted to the 
different staves by which infancy passes into man- 
hood and womanhood. This wealth of description 
indicates the importance of what is described. No 
word in the Bible contains so much of God’s good- 
ness and human happiness as is found wrapped up 
in the word ‘child.’ Most of these associations 
are common to the human family everywhere and 
in all ages; some are Oriental, a few are special 
to Israel. (See BIRTHRIGHT, CIRCUMCISION, RE- 
DEMPTION.) 

1. Children as gifts of God and tokens of divine 


381 
Javour.—The desire to possess children has always 
been a marked feature of Oriental life. Rachel 
spoke as the mother of her people when shie eried, 
‘Give me children, or else Tete: (Gn 30’). This 
desire gives their chief value to the tombs of saints 
and the superstitious shrines of modern Syria. 
The petition always carries with it a vow to do or 
tive something in honour of the saint appealed to. 

n the same way, bnt with a wiser devotion, 
Hannah went to the tabernacle of God, and after- 
wards named her child Samuel (‘God hath heard’), 
and surrendered him to the Lord’s service (1S 1) %), 
‘Yo this devont recognition is dne the fact that 
while many names, such as Isaac, Mnanasseh, Moses, 
Ichabud, were suggested by soma incident or 
anxiety of the hour, and names of females were 
often taken from objects of beauty in nature, such 
as Deborah, Esther, Rhoda, many others con- 
tained the name of (sod, or an attribute of God, as 
Llimelech, Athaliah, ete. So among the Arabs 
we have Shikri (‘my gratitude’), Saladin (salah- 
ed-din ‘virtue of religion’), ‘Abd-ul-Haunid (‘servant 
of the Blessed’), Na‘amat-Ullah (‘grace of God’). 
For the same reason, Oriental feeling is rather 
against the observance of birthdays, as it seems to 
turn the sense of favour into an occasion of feasting. 
In a life so full of uncertainties, it has always 
seemed safer to be humbly thankful for agift than 
to appear elated by a possession. Nothing is more 
dreaded or disliked by an Oriental parent than to 
have a child’s healthy or beautiful appearance com- 
mented upon without thanks being expressed to 
God in the same breath. The mention of the 
divine name is understvod to avert the curse of the 
evil eye. Children are ‘the heritage of the Lord’ 
(Ps 127%), and in Arabic salutation they are referred 
to as ‘ the guarded ones.’ 

2. Parental and filial affection.—Child-life has 
always been the great emblem of what appeals to 
human affection and responds to it. ith the 
young, love, that in the ordinary lives of men is 
often the hireling of selfish interests, is always a 
free and independent instinct. ‘lhe child’s natural 
assurance that it must be so with all, appears amid 
sordid commonplaces and surrendered ideals as a 
remembrancer of Eden, and a type of what the 
kinvdom of God is meant to be (Mt 18? 194). The 
Bible is throughout a book for the families of men, 
and finds the fullilment of all its teaching in the 
life of the Sinless Man. Its references, especially to 
child-life, are so simple and realistic that in read- 
ing them one forgets the antiquity of the narra- 
tive. The Land is here in very close aflinity with 
the Book, for the strength of the family affections 
is the brightest feature of Oriental life. Theinfant 
in the ark of bulrushes cries like a child of to-day 
on beholding the strange face of his deliverer 
(Ex 2°), Again, in 2 IX 4’ we have a child’s re- 
peated cry of pain, the instinctive appeal to the 
futher, and the resource of u mother’s comforting 
and care. Isaiah takes note of the first words a 
child learns to lisp (Ls 8*), and Nanman’s flesh be- 
comes ‘like the flesh of a little child’ (2 K 54). 
Solomon reveals his own wisdom in revealing the 
strain that could be put upon the love even of a 
degraded mother. David cries over his rebellious 

et still beloved son, ‘ Would God that I had died 
or thee!’ (25 18%). The cruelty to their infants 
was one of the experiences that made it impossible 
for the captives to forget Jerusalem (Ps 137%). 
Such an experience was in its turn the worst thing 
that could happen to the oppressors of Israe 
(Nah 3”). The transmission of suffering to the 
innocent of the third and fourth generations was 
one of the mightiest intimidations of the moral 
law (Ex 347). Hicar could not bear to sit alone 
and watch the last unconscious movements of her 
dying child (Gn 21%), ‘When my children were 
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about me’ (Job 29°), was a touching summary of 
vanished happiness. Anos, seeking to picture the 
day of ruin eae Israel wis precipitating by whole- 
sale corruption, could find nothing more expressive 
of all that was bleak and bitter and unbearable 
than ‘the mourning of an only son’ (Am 8?°). 

It was in such a prepared cradle of family ex- 
perience, with its tenderest ties of affection, and 
folds of life’s sweetness and sorrow, that the gospel 
of the unexpected and unspeakable gift was laid. 
‘He pave fig only- begotten Son’ (Jn 3!%); ‘He 
spared not his own Son’ (Ro 8%), 

3. Zhe wmportance of the parental position.— 
Mingled with the natural affection of parents to- 
wards their children, was the fact that their posses- 
sion meant increase of dignity, influence, and 
wealth, This is shown in the preference for male 
children. In the home-cirele, daughters might be 
as affectionate and as much beloved as sous, but 
in the expansion and continuance of the family 
name, in the holding of property, the acquisition 
of wealth, and generally with regard to worldly 
prosperity, sons and not daughters were thie 
precious gifts of God, The former especially were 
the olive-shoots springing up from the roots of the 
parent stem (Ps 128%), Hlence the forfeiture and 
reproach connected with childlessness, and the 
rejoicing over a man-child born into the world. 
In Syria the paternal position is so important 
that the father usually ceases to be called by his 
owl name, and receives that of his firstborn son, 
as Abu-Yuseph (‘father of Joseph’). If a middle- 
aged man has no son, courtesy often gives him a 
fictitious paternity, and styles him Abu-Abdullah 
(‘father of ‘Abdullah’). The son might also be 
known by the father’s name as a sort of surname. 
Thus David’s full name was David Jesse, or ben- 
Jesse (‘son of Jesse’), It was quite unusual for 
the son to reecive in circumcision the name of the 
father until late in Israel’s history (see Gray, Hed. 
Prop. Names, 2 f.). The father was still alive, 
and needed as yet no memorial, but a son often 
received the name of a grand-parent, to keep alive 
the name of the departed, and with the name to 
inherit his gifts and eraces of character. The later 
custom appears in Lk 1% “They would have called 
him Zachurias, after the name of his father.’ ‘The 
authority of the parents over their children, and 
over all arrangements for their welfare, was com- 
plete and far-reaching. One of the commandments 
was devoted to this relutionship, and one of the 
death-penalties of the law of Moses was to inect 
the case of filial disobedience (Dt 217°), Hence 
the solemnity of the charge against Isracl ([s 1°), 
and the deep meaning of the confession, ‘I am uo 
more worthy to be called thy son’ (Lk 15"). 

4. Heredity.—Given a life with little change in 
its outward conditions, and with a law that con- 
trolled every detail of life, it fullowed that time 
would be an intensilicr of the parental features. 
Amony the Arabs the epithet ‘dog’ has for its 
climax ‘son of a dog.’ As one of their proverbs 
states the problem, ‘If the father be onion and 
the mother garlic, how can there be sweet per- 
fume?’ When Saul asked the young slayer of 
Goliath, ‘Whose son art thou, young man?’ (18 
17°8), the question would not only reveal the family 
of David, but also account in part for the couraze 
he had shown. Hence the incriminations, ‘ Ye are 
the children of them that killed the prophets’ 
(Mt 23%!); ‘If ye were Abraham’s children, ye 
would do the works of Abraham’ (Jn 88"); and the 
defence, ‘How can Satan cast out Satan?’ (Mk 3%), 
So Ezk 18, Ae 13'9 ete. 

5, Spiritual sense of futher, son, brother.—The 
use of the word son in a fig. sense carries the three 
chief meanings of the literal use, namely, (1) affec- 


tion, (2) obedience, (3) likeness. By these signifi- 


cations we must interpret ‘sons of the Highest,’ 
‘children of belial,’ ‘son of peace—perdition—dis- 
obedience -—-the commandment.’ The new creature 
born of the Spirit receives new preferences and 
powers for the new life in Christ Jesus. St. Paul 
speaks of Timothy and Onesimus as his children ; 
and St. Jolin finds his chief delight in the fact 
that Ais children walk in the truth. ‘The Lord’s 
Prayer is an assemblage of all that the children 
should be and do and expect in order to please 
their Father in heaven. ff the prohibition, ‘ call 
no man your father upon the carth’ (Mt 23°), the 
allusion was most likely to a formality of ecclesi- 
astical homage, like the salutation ‘Rabbi’ of v.®. 
Aimony the Syrian Christians it is customary to 
salute the priest as Addn (‘our father’). 

In the Kast the family is always reckoned from 
the standpoint of the chief or oldest representa- 
tive. Those whom he calls children are brethren. 
Thus the women of Bethlchem said, ‘There is a 
child born to Navmi’ (Ru 4"), This custom pave a 
vital and affectionate larveness of meaning to the 
word ‘brother.’ When Christians seek to realise 
the brotherhood that belongs to the society of the 
redeemed, the most effective way is found to be a 
return to Bible thought and Oriental custom, 
namely, united serviee to the Head of the family, 
devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ. See also 
FAMILY; and for Children of God see Gob, 
CHILDREN OF, G. M. MACKIE. 


CHILEAB (12x53).—The second son of David by 
Abigail, the wife of Nabal the Carmelite (2 8 39), 
In 1 Ch 3' he is called Daniel, while the LAX in 
Sant. has Aadoud, which is also given by A in 
1 Ch; but B reads Aaymi\. Wellh. considers 
that 2x59 is only a variant for 29>, a bye-form of 
as9, and therefore not unsuitable for a descendant 
of the house of Caleb. A comparison of the Heb. 
text, in which the last three letters of Chileab are 
repeated in the following word, favours the reading 
of the LXX, which would correspond to the Heb. 
mba or wba (Delaiah), ef. 1 Ch 3% 248, Ezr 2% = Neh 
783, Neh 6", Jor 36!% %, J. FE. STENNING, 


CHILION and Mahlon were the two sons of 
Elimelech and Naomi, Ephrathites of Bethlehem- 
judah, who migrated asa family into the country of 

Toabin consequence of a famine ‘in the days when 
the judges judged’ (Ru 1+?), They married women 
of the Moabites, Mahlon marrying Ruth and 
Chilion Orpah (Ru 4), and after a sojourn of ten 
years in Moabite territory died there. (Chilion= 
wha ‘wasting away’=Kedawy, Xedawv, LXX B. 

ahlon=}ionp ‘sickly’=Maadwv, LXX, Mahalon, 
Vulg., as if the Heb. was originally read pion 
to connect the name with the hiph. ptep. of adn.) 
Neither of these names occurs elsewhere in the 
Bible. Jesse is called an Ephrathite of Bethlehem- 
judah in 1817)% The two names occur in varying 
order in Ru 1? and 4°, so that no conclusion can 
be drawn as to which was the elder. The Targ. 
on 1 Ch 4” connects them with the Joash and 
Saraph of that passage. H. A. REDPATH. 


CHILMAD (1253) oecurs in Ezk 27% at the close 
of the list of nations that traded with Tyre. The 
name has been thought to be the Aram. form of 
Charmande, a town on the Euphrates mentioned 
by Xenophon (Anad. i. 5. 10). George Smith 
identified Chilmad with the modern Kalwfdha 
near Baghdad. The LXX reads Xapydy, which is 
perhaps the prov. of Carmania in S. Persia. None 
of these conjectures has much probability. After 
Asshur (which there is no reason to ut 208 Means 
anything else than Assyria) we should certainly 
ye aed & country rather than a town, and at the 
end of the list an important and well-known 
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country. The Targ. seems to have read ‘7-52 
(‘all Media’). But the best suggestion, after all, 
is perhaps that of Joseph Kimehi (adopted by 
Hitzig and Cornill), who reads the word 1999, 
explaining: ‘[Asshur etc. were} as those accus- 
toumed to come to thee with their merchandise.’ 
It is to be noted that the Heb. has no ‘and’ before 
Chilmad. The whole verse, however, shows traces 
of textual derangement. J. SKINNER. 


CHIMHAM (0793, 7703).—Probably the son (ef. 
1 K 27) of Barzillai the Gileadite, who returned with 
David from beyond Jordan to Jerus. after the death 
of Absalom (28 198!+-). Acc. to Jer 417 (Keré 0799), C. 
would seem to have erected a caravanserui near 
Bethlehem for the benefit of those travelling from 
Jerus. to Egypt; others suppose that the inn was 
named after him us the owner of the land, and 
infer that C. received some land near Bethlehem 
from David. Sce BARZILLAL J. F. STENNING. 


CHIMNEY.—-In Ios 13? ‘as the smoke out of 
the c.,’ the Heb. is ’@rubbah (797%), a lattice, hence 
a latticed opening in a room whence the smoke 
escapes. Knt in 2 Es 6‘ fall] ‘ec.’ is the tr. of Lat. 
caminus, the very word from which c. comes; and 
the meaniny is not the flue or vent, but the fire- 
lace or oven, ‘or ever the chimneys in Sion were 
fot? (RV, after Syr., ‘or ever the footstool of 
Sion was established’). This is the oldest mean- 
ing of the word in Eng., and is found as late as 
Goldsmith. Cf. Milton, L’Adlegro, LAL— 

‘Then lies him down the Jubbar flena, 


And, stretch'd out all the chimney’s Jenyth, 
Basks at the flre his hairy strength.’ 


And Goldsmith, Deserted Village, 235— 


‘While broken toa-cups, wisely kept for shew, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 

CHINNERETH (n7:3).—A city (Dt 3", Jos 11, in 
latter spelt Chinneroth, 19°°) which gave its name 
to the Sea of Chinnereth (Nu 34, Jos 12% 13°7), the 
O'T desiynation of the Sea of Galilee. The site of 
the town is uncertain, but it follows Rakkath 
(probably Tiberias), and may have been in the 
plain of Gennesaret (ef. 1 K 15”). 

C. R. CONDER. 

CHIOS (7 Xios) was a large island which formed 
part of the province of Asia, situated in the 
/Egean Sea oft the fonian coast, still called Scio 
(according to the Italian form), about 32 miles 
long from N. to 8., and in breadth varying 
from I8 to 8 miles. [Tt is separated from the 
mainland by a channel of varying width, which 
at its narrowest (about 5 miles across) is blocked 
by a group of small islands. The ship in which 
St. Paul sailed from Troas to Patara (on his 
way to Jerus.) passed through this channel as 
it sailed S. from Mitylenc; and it anchored for 
a night on the Asian coast opposite the island, 
and thence struck across the open sea 8S. to 
Samos (Ac 20), The voyage of Herod by Rhodes, 
Cos, Chios, and Mitylene, towards the Black 
Sea, described by Jos. Ant. XVI. ii. 2, affords an 
interestiny comparison with that of St. Paul. The 
channel is very picturesque. ‘I'he chief city of the 
island, bearing the same name, is situated on 
its E. coast, towards the S. end, probably 
facing the point where St. Paul’s ship lay at 
anchor. ‘The island is rocky (esp. in the broader 
N. part) and unproductive, except that it was 
famous for its wine, and its gum mastic has 
been a source of trade and profit both in ancient 
and in modern times. It was one of the seven 
places that claimed to be the birthplace of Homer; 
and a much stronger body of tradition speaks in 
favour of it than for any of the other claimants. 
Like Cnidus, Cos, Cyzicus, Ilium, Samos, Smyrna, 
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Mitylenc, and many other cities of the province 
Asia, C. had the rank of a free city, which im- 
plied merely that in certain respects it was ad- 
ministered according to native law, while other 
Asian cities were administered according to Rom. 
law. W. M. RAMSay. 


CHISLEY, AV Chisleu (oo, 


Lexendrou B, 
Xacenhov A, Neh 1!, Xacedev Zee 7). 


See TIME, 


CHISLON (jiSoa ‘strength,’ Xacddv).—-Father of 
Elidad, Benjamin’s representative for dividing the 
land (Nu 347! P). 


CHISLOTH-TABOR, Jos 19'9.—See CHESULLOTH. 


CHITHLISH (v5n>), Jos 15”, in AV Kithlish. — 
A town in the Shephelah of Judah. The site is 
unknown. 


CHITTIM (1 Mac 1! 8°) for Kirrim. 


CHIUN.—Notwithstanding the fact that both 
Luther and our AV have this word, it has con- 
tinued, even to our own time, to be an open question 
among English and German scholars whether }12 
ig @ common or @ proper noun. If it were the 
former, it would signify the litter or pedestal on 
which the image of a deity was carried in cere- 
monial processions (see illustrations in Perrot and 
Chipiezs Chaldiwea and Assyria, i. 75, ii. 90). 
Ewald maintained this view: ‘jv, gestelle, von y'37 
stellen mit dem * als zweitem Wurzellaute.’ W. 
R. Smith, too, held that a ‘pedestal’ was meant 
(Prophets of Israel, p. 400). The balance of opinion, 
however, preponderates in the other direction. 
Chiun is obviously parallel to Siccuth (RV), or 
rather Saccuth (Assyr. Sak-kut): if the one 
is the name of a deity, so is the other. Moreover, 
it would be very strange if the prophet spoke or 
the litter rather than ‘of the god carried on it. 
Ka-ai-va-nu (Schrader, KAZ’ p. 443;" cf. SK 
1874, p. 327) is the Assyr. name of the planet and 
planetary deity Saturn, who was credited with 
malignant influences. In Arab. and Persian, Saturn 
is called by the same name. Rawlinson, Phenicia, 
p. 26, speaking of the immiyration of Pheenician 
gods into the Egyptian pantheon, says that this 
deity found his way there under the name Ken. 
The appostonal phrase, ‘your star-god,’ falls in 
perfectly with this interpretation. The evidence 
of the VSS is discordant. Ag. and Sym. have xtodv 
(Jer. says chion}. The LXX ‘Paddy, a corruption 
of Kaddy. The Targ. and Pesh. reproduce the 
Heb. The Arab, has Raphana ; Vulg. wunaginem. 

With regard to the sense of the only passaye, 
Am 5%, where this deity is spoken of, there can be 
no doubt that it is a threat: ‘ But ye shall take up 
Sakkuth your king, and Kaivin [or Kévfn] your 
star-god, your imayes which ye have made for 
yous and I will cause you to go into exile.’ 

ellhausen, Die KU. Proph. p. 83, argues that this 
threat must be a later addition, secing that the 
Israelites of Amos’ day were not chargeable with 
the worship of Assyr. gods. The form of the word 
has struck many students as anomalous. An 
ingenious explanation has recently been advanced. 
After adverting to the fact that its vocalisation is 
the same as that of Siccuth [m2p, v2], Dr. C. C. 
Torrey says: ‘It seems to me pretty certain that 
for the form of these two names in our present 
text we are indebted to the misplaced wit or zeal 
of the Massoretes. It is the familiar trick of fitting 
the pointing of one word to the consonant skeleton 


* Schrader, In the above-cited passage, states that Sakkut is 
another name for Adar or Adrammelech, and that as A-tars 
Father of Fate, so Sak-kut= Head of Decision, both words being 
of Accadian-Sumerian origin. 
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of another, as in nonwy, nbd, nen, and so on. In 
this case the pointing is taken from the word ppv 
shiqquz, “abumination.”’ J. TAYLOR. 


CHLOE (XAé7), mentioned only in 1 Co 1.—St. 
Paul had been informed of the (oxlopa7a) dissen- 
sions at Corinth trd ray XAdys, t.e. prob. by some 
of her Christian slaves. Chloe herself may have 
been either a Christian or a heathen, and may have 
lived either at Corinth or at Ephesus. In favour 
of the latter is St. Pauls usnal tact, which would 
not sugvest the invidious mention of his inform. 
ants’ nuines, if they were inembers of the Corinth- 
ian Church. A. ROBERTSON. 


CHOBA (Xw/d), Jth 4. Chobai (Xwfat), Jth 15'°, 
noticed with Damascus.—Perhaps the land of 


Hobah. 


CHOKE.-——Death by drowning is not now de- 
scribed as ‘choking’; soin Mk 5% ‘the herd... 
were choked in the sen,” Amer. RV changes 
‘choked’ into ‘drowned’; but RV retains, to pre- 
serve uniformity in tr. of meiyw. ‘Choking’ occurs 
Sir 514 ‘from the c¢. of fire’ (dd reeyyot rupés). 

J. HASTINGS. 

CHOLA (XwAd).—An unknown locality men- 
tioned in Jth 154 


CHOLER ((ir. xoAépa, Lat. cholera), bile, is used 
in Sir 31° 37° in the sense of a disease, * perhaps 
cholera, dinrrhea’-—Oxrf. Lng. Dict. (xorépa, RV 
‘colie’); and in Dn 87 Ll! in the sense of bitter 
anver (172). Both meanings are old, and belonged 
indeed to the Lat. cholera as carly as the 3rd and 
4th cent. J. JLASTINGS. 


CHORAZIN (TR Mt 112! Xopatty, Lk 10! Xwpagtly ; 
TTrWH always Xopa¢elv).—A town situated at the 
N. end of the Sea of Galilee on the W. of the 
Jordan. The meaning of the uame is uncertain. 
It was a ‘city’ (dds), and therefore possessed a 
synagogue, Our Lord Jaboured in it, as is shown 
by lis mention of it in Mt 11%, Lk 10% It is not 
mentioned in Josephus, but the Jews long after the 
time of Christ praised the superior quality of its 
wheat (Bab. Tal. ‘Menahoth’ $5 A). Jerome (c. A.D. 
400) locates it at two niles from Capernaum, but 
says that it was deserted. Beyond these meagre 
notices the place has no history. Thomson (1857) 
found aruin called AWerazeA, which froin its location 
and the correspondence of names he thought was 
the site of Chorazin. Wilson (1846) examined and 
described the remains at this place, and contirms 
the identification of Thomson. This view is now 
generally accepted, ‘The ruins are of some import- 
ance, the entire stonework, walls, columns, and 
ornamentation being composed of black basalt 
rock. A short paved road ran from the town to 
the evreat caravan road leading past the Sea of 
Galilee to Damascus. S. MERRILL, 


CHORBE (Xop8¢é, AV Corbe), 1 Es 5'2=ZACCAI, 


Ezr 2°, Neh 7". 


CHOSAM/EUS.—In 1 Es 98? Sluwy Xocapaitos 
A, or Xocduaos B, takes the place of piysy, the 
reading of the parallel passage Mzr 107 (see 
SIMEON, No. 2). [tis not improbable that the Gr, 
reading is due to a copyist’s error, especially seeing 
that the three proper names that pile Simeon in 
the text of Ezra are omitted in 1 Es. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

CHRIST.—See Jisus CHRIST, and MESSIAH. 


CHRISTIAN (Xpicriavds, Ac 11% 2678, 1 P 428),— 
Tho name borne by the ‘ followers of Christ’ in all 
ages and countries from NT times. 


I. Place and date of origin.—-According to the 
account in Ac 11% the first to have the name 
applied to them were the members of the church 
at Antioch. ‘This fact is especially mentioned by 
the author of the Acts in a manner which shows 
that he attached great significance to it. The 
evangelising work in the city of Antioch was 
being carricd out by men of Cyprus and Cyrene 
(i.e. by Itlellenists), and though perhaps not 
directed to Gentiles who had no previous con- 
nexion with the synayovue (for we can scarcely 
substitute "EXAnvas for ‘KAAnuords in face of the 
MS evidence; see Westcott and Hort, N.2. in 
Greek, Introd. ad loc.), yet on more liberal lines 
than hitherto. In Antioch, too, was established 
the first considerable church outside VPalestine. 
The mother-church of Jerns, was not slow to 
recognise the importance of these events. Barnabas 
was sent to enide and control the new cominunity, 
and the result of a year’s work in co-operation 
with his chosen partner, Saul, was that they 
‘taucht a vreat multitude, and the disciples were 
ruled Christians first in Antioch.’ We cannot 
fix exactly the date of this ‘whole year’ (v.*), but 
it is certainly before the Herodian persecution of 
44, and, to judge from the expressions of v.*7 121 (év 
TavTats Tats Hucpais, Kar’ éxetvoy Tov Kaipdv), Not ver 
long before it; perhaps between 40-44, which 
leaves room for the possibility that the words #ris 
éyévero ért Kiavéiov, ‘which came to pass in the 
days of Clandius,’ in v.2 may imply that Agabus’ 
prophecy was uttered in the reign of Caligula, 


The objections made to the statement of Ac 1126 are based 
ultimately upon the theory which discredits the authority of 
that book as a comparatively late document. If we regard the 
Acts as the work of St. Luke, the account it gives of the origin 
of the name ‘Christian’ is invested with the authority of con- 
temporary ovidence, which cannot lightly be set aside on account 
of apparent difficulties. Tho objections which have been raised 
on the score of theso difliculties inay be gathered under three 
heads, (a) Baur (Paul, His Life and Work, i. 04, footnote, 
Eng. tr. 1873) says that the termination is Latin, and seems to 
think that the name arose in Rome. The tennination -ianus 
was used in Latin during the time of the civil wars to denote 
‘followers of’ (e.g. ‘Casariani,’ fist. Bell. Afr. 13; ‘ Pompeiani,’ 
Csosar, Bell. Civil, iii. 44 et pass.), and acquired this meaning 
from the adjectival sense ‘belonging to,’ which the form 
already possessed, although it was very seldom used, e.g. 
Tamphiliana domus (from ‘Tamphilus’), Nep. Att. xiii. 2; 
Cwsarlanum bellum, 7. vil. 1; Catoniana familia, Cic. ad Q. 
rat. iv. vi. 5; Miloniana tempora, Balbus ap. Cie. Bh. a. Alt. 
1x.7, BY. Theadoptive names in -tanus are not parallel because 
the ‘{’ in these cases belongs to the stem of the gentile nune, 
eg. Aimiliauus, Fanilina, So far, then, Baur was Justified. The 
termination -tanus was common in Latin of this period. But as 
names like Casariani, Pompeiani, etc., were known and used 
throughout the whole Rom. Empire, it seems to have become 
the fashion in Greek-speaking countries also to forin other words 
on the same analogy. Thus (omitting ‘ Herodiani,’ which may 
have originated in Roman official circles) we find names such as 
those mentioned in Hegesippus (ap Eus. Keel. [list. iv. 22), 
Liewvievoi, Kaproxpatiavoi, Quadaytiviarol, Bagiradiavol, Laropyie 
Aievol, The theory that this -:eves is a native ‘ Asiatic type’ of 
termination is not borne out by the instances quoted, in which 
cither the ‘i’ belongs to the stem, e.g. 'Aciavos ("Acia) Lapa 
avo¢ (Lapduc), or tho words are late enough to have been copied 
from the Latin termination. But the instances quoted above 
show that, whether derived from the Latin or not, the termina- 
tion became common enough in Greek, and therefore there is no 
necessity to ascribe to the name Xpieriaves & Roman origin. 

(0) Hausrath (N.7. Timea: Apoatles, ii. pp. 211, 212, Eng. tr. 
1896) objects to Ac 1128 that we find no trace of the word 
‘Christian’ li contemporary literature until the time of Trajan. 
But until the Neronian persecution the sect can scarcely have 
attracted much attention in the Roman literury class, and from 
the year 64 to the time of Trajan the extant literature Is ex. 
tremely scanty, and so in both cases we are not justificd in 
arguing ez silentio. On the other hand, however, passages in 
Tacitus and Suetonius furnish us with an indirect argument 
that the name was known and used in Rome in the year 64. 
Tacitus (Ann. xv. 44) says, ‘quos... vulgus Christianos 
appellabat. Auctor nominis ejus Christus,’ etc. The imperfect 
‘appellabat’ is significant when we remember that Tacitus was 
probably living in Rome in 64, and an cyc-witness of the 
Neronian persecution. It is quite probable that he is recording 
a circumstance which he remembered in connexion with these 
events, viz. that the word ‘Christiani’ was in everybody’s 
mouth, and he somewhat naturally belicved Christ Himself to 
have been the author (auctor) of the name. Suetonius, writing 
only a year or two later than Tacitus, also introduces the name 
‘Christiani’ into his reference to this persecution (Nero, 16, 
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‘afflict! suppliciis Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis 
nove ac maleficie'). Some have found additional evidence for 
an early use of the name in the supposed occurrence of the 
word in an inscription at Pompeii, 7.¢. dating before A.p. 79. 
But this inscription (C// iv. 679), which is merely a few 
lines scribbled upon @ wall, cannot be deciphered with any 
certainty. The letters -RISTIANI are fairly plain, and before 
the R are two faint perpendicular strokes, probably IL (= E). If 
they are meant for H the horizontal stroke has quite dis- 
appeared. The drift of the whole inscription is as uncertain os 
the reading of this word. Sce V. Schulze in ZAG iv. LEP. 5 
Friedlander, Darstel/ungen aus der Sittengeach. Roms, iil. 645, 
n. 3; 0. F. Arnold, Neron. Christenverfolg. p. 64, 

Equally indecisive is the mention of the name in Josephus 
(Ant. xVUl. iti. 3), scene re vu raiv Xproricvaiv ard Tovds avoac- 
peivay eux ivsrite TO QUAD. This section is deservedly suspected 
by the great bulk of modern scholars to be entirely or partly o 
later forgery. The latest editor, Niese (lavit Josephit Opera, 
Berlin, 1802, Introd. to vol. iii.), rejects the whole section as an 
interpolation. Others (e.g.Q. A. Muller, Christus bei F, Josephis) 
incline to accept a substratum of authentic matter. The pas- 
sage ia not found at all until it occurs ina quotation by Euse- 
bius (Hist. Hecl, i. 113 Dem, Evang, iii. 6), since whose time the 
whole iy repeated (excepting quite unimportant divergences) in 
all MSS and other evidence for the text of this part of Josephus’ 
works. (Besides the books referred to ahove, see also on this 
subjoct O. Arnold, XXL Mpistole de I. Josepht testimonio 

wod Jesu Christo tribuit, 16013; C. Daubuz, Pro teatimonio I, 
osepht de Jesu Christo, 1706; F. TI. Schwdel, #. Joa. de Jeau 
Chrrato testatua, 1840; Giescler, Lehrb.d. Kirchengeach, 1824, |. 65 ; 
Langen, Th. Quartalschrift, 1865,1; Schuirer, //J 21. ii. 143: 48.). 

(c) R. A. Lipsius urges the silence of St. Pauls Epistles, and 
indeed of the whole body of the earliest Christian literature. 
He regards the Asiatic origin of the name as probable, but is 
not inclined to date it earlier than the Inst decade of the Ist 
cent. But even if we set aside, as he does, the evidence of 
Acts and L Peter, this silence explains itself from the fact that 
the name arose in non-Christian circles, and was for some time 
confined to them. 


Il. By whom was the name inucnted ?.-.Here we 
are left without direct evidence. The ypyparloat 
(EV ‘were called’) of Ac 11% might be used in- 
differently of a name adopted by oneself, or given 
by others (see Thayer, N7Z' Lex. s.v.). But there 
are certain hints which furnish some clues. 

(a) The Christians do not seem to have used it of 
themselves, at any rate within the apostolic period. 
They called themselves ‘the brethren’ (of &ded¢@ol, 
Ac 14? 15}8, Ro 1614 ete.), ‘the disciples’ (of padnral, 
Ac 11% 1353 20%), *the saints’ (of dye, Ro 16%, 
1 Co 161, Eph 18 ete.), ‘the faithful’ (ol merol, Ac 
10, 1 Ti 433%), ‘the elect’ (ot éxXexrol, Mt 24”, 
Mk 13”, 2'Ti2”,1 P 1), ‘the way’ (7 656s, Ac 9? 
19% 33 9.4%2)) Dut never ‘Christians.’ In the onl 
passage in which this is apparently not true (1 if 
416) ‘asa Christian’ is parallel with ‘as a thief,’ 
‘as a murderer,’ which shows that the writer is 
speaking for the moment from the point of view 
of the heathen persecutor. St. Pan] (Ac 26%) 
secms even to avoid using the name ‘Christian,’ 
which Agrippa had employed, and to substitute 
for it the periphrasis rovotres droves cal éyw elute. = It 
is not pro rane then, that we must look to Chris- 
tians themselves for the invention of this title. 

(6) Nor is it: much more probable that the Jews 
invented it. The only direet name by which they call 
the Christians in NT is that of Nafwpatot, ‘ Nazarenes’ 
(Ac 245), Elsewhere they speak of them as % afpeots 
airy, ‘this sect’ (7b. 287"; cf. 24). On one ocea- 
sion, indeed, we find the word in the mouth of 
the Jewish king Agrippa (Ac 26%). But Agrippa 
had spent a great part of his life in Rom. Seles: 
and was speaking on this occasion at Crsarea 
before a Rom. audience. It is too much then to 
infer from this passage that the word ‘Christian ’ 
was in use among the Jews. On the other hand, 
there is a strong @ privrt improbability that the 
Jews, even in irony, would call the new sect 
‘followers of the Messiah, the Anointed One’ (6 
Xpiords). 

(c) More probably it is to the heathen populace 
of Antioch that we must look for the origin of the 
name. It was amongst the populace (‘vulgus,’ in 
loc. cit.) that Tacitus’ attention was drawn to the 
word in Rome. It was (next to the Jews) the 
heathen populace whose notice was first attracted 
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by the Christians. And their notice was attracted 
to them as the preachers of one Christos. This 
name was always on their lips. Tt was the name 
in which they were haptized (Ac 258 8" 10%, Ja 2? *), 
Tt is not surprising, then, that the Antiochenes, 
hearing that this Christos had been alive not more 
than fifteen years before, should call his followers the 
Xptorcavol, We must, however, leave room for the 
possibility that the word may have orivinated in 
the Latin-sperking suite of the leqatus, te. in the 
official class, thouch not necessarily as an official 
name. Though we hear of nothine which would 
bring the Christians prominently before this class 
in Antioch, as happened in other towns, yet, in our 
complete ignorance of the relations between the 
Christians and this official class in Antioch at the 
time, this might casily be the case without our 
knowing anything of it. 

Il, Marly spread of the name.—We must be on 
our guard against overestimating the attention 
which the Christian body attracted in Antioch at 
the time when the name wasinvented, The 8 yXos 
lxavés, ‘much people,’ of Ac 11°48 might be almost 
unnoticeable in so large a metropolis as Antioch, 
and the arrival of another new teaching would 
easily escape observation in a great centre of 
thought, where all the religions of the world jostled 
with one another. St. Luke, writing at a time 
when the name had become famous, assigns to its 
origin an importance reflected from its later 
history. He is writing also from within the 
Christian circle, to which the name would be 
familiar Jong before its application became general. 
But though confined, it may be, in its beginnings 
to that quarter of the city where the Christians 
had settled, it must have spread very quickly 
beyond Antioch to all parts of the empire whither 
Christianity had made its way. Less than twenty 
years after its birth we hear it mentioned in the 
Rom. ofticial circle at Crsarea as a familiar word, 
whose signification was too well known for it to 
need introduction or explanation (Ac 26%), A year 
or two later it is in common use among the popu- 
lace of Nome (Tae. loc. cit.), and not far from the 
suine date St. Luke indirectly implies that the 
name has become famous (11°). St Peter, writing 
probably between 64-67 from Rome to the Christian 
communities in Asia Minor (1 P 5 13), assumes 
that it is quite well known over all that district 
(06. 43%), Irom the correspondence between the 
younger Pliny and the emperor ‘Trajan in 112-113 
we find that it is by that time equally familiar 
to members of the official bodies in Rome and 
Bithynia. Minally, in the Ignatian Epp., written in 
the first or at the beg. of the second Tee of the 
2nd cent., we find for the first time that the Chris- 
tians have accepted the name and use it amongst 
themselves (¢.9. Hph. 14, Lom. 3, Polycarp 7). 

IV. Significance of the name.—St. Luke evidently 
wishes to connect the origin of the name with the 
final departure of Christinnity from merely Jewish 
ideals and the dawning consciousness of this fact 
in the Gentile mind. [tis then fair to ask, ‘What 
were the distinetive marks of the new sect to those 
who first used the word Christian?’ If it did not 
originate as a sarcastic yeu esprit, it very soon 
came to be used with a contemptuous signification. 
It occurs with an implication of scorn in the 
mouth of Agrippa, ‘With but little persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian ’ (Ac 26”). 


* Many editors take this passage as a direct allusion to the 
name ‘Christian. The expression 7d dvoped rivos tri tive 
xeagy is &@ Hebraism which occurs many times in the LXX. The 
Heb. equivalent denotes that the person whose name is ‘called 
over’ a thing possesses the rights of ownership in it. See esp. 
28 1223 ‘Lest I take the city, and my naine be called upon it’ 
(RVm), and the note of Driver, ad loc (Heb. Text of Sam). 
The allusion in Ja 27 is, then, more correctly referred to 
baptism in the name of Christ (see Mayor, Ep. of St. James, ad 
loc.). See also art. Cauy. 
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From 1 P we learn that in heathen mouths ‘ Chris- 
tian’ was practically equivalent to ‘malefactor’ 
(415.16 of, 2'4 3!%)) What were the reasons for this 
malice and contempt? They were perhaps mainly 
four. 

(a) The object of the Christians’ worship was a 
crucified man, ‘unto Jews a stumbling-block, and 
unto Gentiles foolishness’? (1 Co 1%). Compare 
the contempt expressed in the Palatine graflito, 
probably of the 2nd cent., representing a Christian 
worshipping @ crucified nan with an ass’s head. 

(6) The Christians themselves were ‘not many 
wise after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble’ (.%4), but ‘base’ and ‘despised’? (¢b.*). 
Many of them were slaves (Mph 6°, Col 3°, 1 P 2", 
1 Co 7*4), 

(ec) There was much in heathen social life 
which, even if innocent in itself, suggested associa- 
tions offensive to Christian scruples (1 P 4% 4, 1 Co 
8133) Ro 14°), Avain, it must lieve caused many 
heart-burnings and domestic strifes when the new 
rehivion made its way into families. Hence arose 
the hatred of Christians as morose and unsociable 
Puritans. 

(<) Besides merely holding aloof from heathen 
society, Christians were fearlessly outspoken in 
condemnation of its vices and idolatry (Eph 2'8 
49) Ro 18°34), The sceret consciousness that such 
condemnation was not at bottom unfounded, em- 
bittered the heathen world still more against its 
pelf-constituted censors. ‘rom this hatred it was 
but a short step to the fabrication of slanders 
(1 P 2! 3!%), and such charges found a shadow of 
support in the mystery with which the Christians 
invested their acts of worship. At the same time 
the proofs of their world-wide organization gave 
them the aspect of a secret society banded together 
avainst the relivion and manners of the day. 

Somewhat luter in the corrupted form ‘ Chres- 
tianus’ the Apologists applicd the word to 
themselves as ‘lie ‘vood ° (xpnetol). The word 
Xporés, though known to the Greeks as an ad- 
jective, was not used as &® proper name except te 
translate the Ilebrew ‘Messiah.’ Xpyordés, on the 
other hand, was a tolerably familiar name. Hence 
arose the corruption (probably towards the middle 
of 2nd cent.) into Xpyoriavol. Suetonius (Claud, 25) 
uses §Chrestus’ for ‘Christus’; but there is no 
evidence that he connected the name with ‘Chris- 
tian,’ which appears (Nevo, 16) without any variant 
reading ‘Chrestian.’ It appears as ‘Christiani’ 
also in Tacitus and Pliny (dec. cét.). Justin Martyr 
plays on the double name (Ap. i. 55 A), Soov ye 
éx rov dvduaros rovs Kkarnyopotvras paAXov Koddfev 
dpeldere. Xpioriavol yap elvac xarnyopoupeda’ rd Se 
Xpnoroy puceciobat ot Sleacov. Cf. Tert. Ap. 3, ‘cum 
eb perperan Chrestianus pronuntiatur a vobis 
(natn nee nominis certa est notitia penes vos) de 
suavitate et benignitate compositun est.’ 


Lirkraturn.—R. A, Lipstus, Uber den Ursprung und altesten 
Gebrauch des Christennamens, 1873; Zeller, Bibl. Woérterbuch 
a.v. ‘Christ’; Lightfoot, A post. Mathers, 1889, Ipnatius, i. pp. 
415-419; Kenn, Aus den Urehrist. Essay vi., Fragmente aus 
der rom, Verfolyung, §1, ‘Das neronische Verbrechen und der 
Christenname’; C.F. Arnold, Neron. Christenverfoly. ; Ramsay, 
Church in Roman Empire (passim). S. C. GAYFORD. 


CHRISTOLOGY.— The purpose of this article 
is to reproduce the conception of Llimself and of 
His relation to God left by Christ in the minds 
of His carhest followers ; and then to estimate the 
truth and worth of this conception. For this 
inquiry, we fortunately have, in the NT, abund- 
ant materinis. We there find various, and in 
great part independent, witnesses speaking: to us 
from the first and second penerations of the fol- 
lowers of Christ, and comprising some who stood 
in close relation to Him. 

i. 1. The undisputed and well-attested genuinc- 


ness of some of the Epistles of St. Paul, and the 
puae genuineness of the others, make these the 
vest starting-point for our inquiry. For in them 
we have a secure platform on which we may stand 
firmly, and from which we can survey the entire 
evidence. We shall then consider the Synoptic 
Gospels and the writings attributed to the Apostle 
Jolin. 

Throughout his Epistles we notice the profound 

reverence with which St. Paul bows before Christ as 
in the presence of One incomparably greater than 
himself or the greatest of men. ‘There is no com- 
varison of Chnist with other men, and no trace of 
familiarity, or of that sense of equality, which no 
differences of rank or ability can altogether effuce. 
But there is everywhere a recognition of the 
honour of being a servant, or indeed a slave, of so 
glorious a Master. 

St. Paul speaks of Christ, eg. in Ro 1 5", 
1 Co DP, Gal 4, as the Sun of God, using this term 
asa title of honour distinguishing Him even from 
the adopted sons of God. In No 8°, and again 
in v.22, he calls Him God’s own Son whom Le sent 
into the world aud gave up on behalf of us all. 
This last passage suggests a comparison with a 
human father who gives up to peril or death his 
own son to save others who are not his sons. And 
this comparison dominates the whole teaching 
of St. Paul and of the NT about the death of 
Christ. It implies that Christ is the Son of God 
in a sense not slierel by other men. Now the word 
son suggests derivation of one person from another. 
And the term Son of God piven to Christ as a 
mark of honour, distinguishing Hii from all others, 
suypests irresistibly that He is derived from the 
Father, but in a manner differing in kind from 
that by which we sprang from the Creator's 
hands. 

In Ro 3% St. Paul teaches that God pave up 
Christ to die in order to harmonise with His own 
justice the justification of those who believe in 
Christ. This imphes, not only that among a race 
of sinners Christ is sinless, but that in moral 
worth He is equal to the whole race for which He 
died. In Ro 5 Christ is contrasted with 
Adam as the second and greater Head of the race. 
This gives to Wim a unique superiority to all the 
generations of men. 

In Ro 2’ we read that ‘God will judee the 
seeret things of men through Jesus Christ’ ; and in 
2Co 5" St. Paul writes that himself and all others 
‘must needs appear before the judgment-scat of 
Christ.’ Sunilar teaching is attributed to St. Paul 
in an address recorded in Ae 178%. In 1 Th 438 
we read that at the voice of Christ the dead will 
rise; and in Ph 37 that by His mighty power 
He will transform the lowly bodies of His servants 
into the likeness of His own glorious body. 

In Col 1, a document which we may accept 
with complete confidence as written by St. Paul, we 
read that in Christ, and through His agency, and 
for Him, all things, even the successive ranks of 
anvels, were created ; that He is earher than all 
things ; and that in Him all things have their unity, 
or ‘stand tovether.’ 

All this proves decisively that, in the eyes of the 

upil of Gamaliel, the Carpenter of Nazareth stood 
infinitely above men and angels, in a position of 
unique dignity and unique nearness to God. This 
must be accepted as well-attested historical fact. 

2. We turn now to another group of documents 
differing widely from the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
Synoptic Gospels. These were accepted without 
a shadow of doubt in the latter part of the 2nd 
cent. all round the Mediterranean as written by 
the Apostle Matthew, and by Mark and Luke, 
friends of apostles. ‘The First Gospel, as the 
farthest removed from the theological standpoint 
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of St. Paul, is specially valuable in the inquiry 
before us. 

Throughout the § yeep Gospels we find Christ 
making for Himself claims corresponding to the 
homage constantly paid to Him in the Epistles of 
St. Paul. In Mt 5' the young Teacher from Naza- 
reth announces that He has come, not to annul 
the law and the prophets, but to complete and 
fulfil, In ch. 1177 He asserts that He alone and 
those taught by Him know God. He calls to Him- 
self all the weary and heavy-laden, and promises 
to give thea rest by laying upon them Lis yoke. 
Yet Ile speaks of Himself as meck and lowly of 
heart. And no one resents these strunge assertions 
as Involving undue assumption. 

As in the Epistles of St. Paul, so in the Synoptic 
Gospels, Christ is called, in a special sense, the Son 
of God. ‘This title is given to Him by a voice from 
heaven at His baptism, in Mt 3", Mk 14, Lk 37; 
and His claim to it is the question at issue in His 
tumptation. The same august title is, as narrated in 
Mt 16", given to Him by St. Peter, and is accepted 
by Christ at an important turning-point of His 
teaching. Its meaning is expounded by Christ in 
the Parable of the Vineyard in Mt 218-4!) Mk 
12) Lik 20°78; where, after the ill-treatment of 
his servants, the master sends his son, thinking 
that, whatever the vinedressers huve done to them, 
they will reverence him. Christ here clainis to be 
as much above the prophets of the Old Covenant, 
above Moses and Tea and John the Baptist, as 
the master’s son is above the highest of his ser- 
vants, The same contrast is found in He 3°*8, 
where Moses is called a faithful servant in the 
household, and Christ a Son over the household. 
That this comparison is found in these four docu- 
ments, one of them go different from the others, 
reveals its firm place in the thought of the apos- 
tolie Church. It implics clearly that, to the 
writer’s thought, Christ’s relation to God, in virtue 
of His derivation from Him, differs in kind from 
that of even the greatest of men. 

As recognised by St. Paul, but more conspicu- 
ously, Christ claims in Mt 724% 134% 1627 25%!-46 and 
in the parallel passages, that in the great day He 
will sit upon a throne and pronounce judgment on 
all men; while the angels do His bidding as Ilis 
servants. ‘This teaching raises Christ as much 
above the rest of mankind as the judge who sits in 
dignity on the bench is above the criminal who 
stands at the bar, 

3. Another marked type of NT teaching is found 
in the Fourth Gospel, which a wnanimous tradi- 
tion, reaching back to the 2nd cent., and supported 
by powerful interual evidence, attributes to the 
beloved Apostle John. In it we have teaching of 
Christ given, apparently, not as in the Synoptic 
Gospels to the many, but to a favoured few, and 
of the utmost value. 

Christ is here represented as making for Him- 
self claims practically the same as those recorded 
in the Synoptic Gospels. In Jn 757-83 He bids all 
the thirsty to come to Him and drink; and de- 
clares that they who believe in Him shall them- 
selves become fountains of living water. He calls 
Himself in 8'? 9° ‘the light of the world’; and in 
101-16 «the good Shepherd’ of the ‘one flock.’ In 
10” Hie asserts, ‘I and the Father are one.’ Tn 
11” He calls Himself ‘the Resurrection and the 
Life’; and in 14° claims to be the only way through 
Which men can come to God. 

In close harmony with the Epistles of St. Paul 
and the Synoptic Gospels, Christ speaks of Himself 
in Jn 5° 9" Ji4as the Son of God. The same title 
is inch. 1 given to Him by the Baptist and by 


In Jn 5” Christ asserts that ‘the Father has 
given all the judgement to the Son, in order that 
all men may honour the Son according as they 
honour the Father’; and that an ‘hour comet 
when all that are in the graves will hear his voice 
and will po forth, they who have done the good 
things toa resurrection of life, and they who have 
done the bad things to a resurrection of judgment.’ 

In Jn 10° 5 the enemies of Christ assert that 
by speaking of God as His ‘own Father,’ Christ 
was making Himself God, or equal tu God. This 
equality is involved in 5'* ‘whatever things he 
does, these also the Son does in like manner’; in 
14° ‘he that hath seen me hath seen the Father,’ 
and in ch. 16% ‘all things, so many as the Father 
hath, are mine.’ 

In close harmony with Col 1%, we read in Jn 13 
‘all things encedan his apency came into being, 
and apart from him came into being nothing which 
hath come into being.’ This careful repetition of 
a word denoting to begin tu be isa marked contrast 
tov.) ‘in the beginning was the Word.’ So v.!° 
‘the world through his agency came into being.’ 

In Jn 20°, in view of the pierced hands and side 
of the Risen One, Thomas accosts Him as ‘my 
Lord and my God.’ ‘This supreme honour Christ 
accepts. It is given to Him, in express words, by 
the evangelist in Jn DL, where we read ‘the Word 
was God.’ The assertion immediately following, 
that through His agency all things were made, 
compels us to accept this term as involving the 
infinite attributes of deity. 

Similar honour is ar to Christ in the Book of 
Revelation. In Rev 5° we see Him in the midst 
of the throne as a slain lamb, an object of worship 
and lofty praise to those nearest Nie throne, and 
to every creature in heaven and earth and sea. 
Yet the Eee angel twice (19!" 22%) refuses 
worship from John, saying, ‘ worship God.’ 

ii. It is now evident that throughont the various 
documents and types of thought contained in NT 
we have one harmonious picture of the dignity of 
Christ. In the Epistles of St. Paul we noticed the 
profound reverence with which he bowed before 
Christ as in the presence of One far greater than 
himself or the greatest of men, and we found a 
complete counterpart to this reverence in the loft 
claims which in cach of the four Gospels He 1s 
recorded to have made for Himself. In all these 
documents the title Sun of God is claimed by 
Christ, or is given to lim, as a title of unique 
dignity, and as noting a unique relation to God. 
The meaning of this title is determined by the 
Parable of the Vineyard recorded in cach of the 
Synoptic Gospels, by the term only-begotten Son 
in the lourth nore and in the Ist Ep. of St. 
John, by St. Paul's aati to the love of God 
manifested in the gift of Lis own Son to save men, 
and by the contrast in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
between Moses, a faithful servant, and Christ the 
Sonof God. ‘This agreement, in writers 80 various, 
leaves no room to doubt that, as matter of historical 
fact, this title, and in this sense, was actuall 
given to Christ by His carliest followers. It is 
equally clear that they looked upon Him as the 
designated Judge of the world. We have also seen 
that the two vreatest writers of NT looked upon 
Christ as earlier than the universe, and as the 
Agent through whom it was created. One writer 
gives to Lim the supreme title God, and records 
His own earlier acceptance of the same. 

iii, In this harmonious account, by various writers, 
of the dignity of Christ we notice marks of develop- 
ment. In the Synoptic Gospels we find it in its 
most rudimentary form; in the Epistles of St. Paul 


Nathanacl. In ch. 3! 18 Christ claims to be the | it is more fully developed ; in the Fourth Gospel 


only-begotten Son. The same term is found in 
1 Jn 4°, and a similar one in Jn 1" 18, 


the development is complete. Even within the 
writings of St. Paul, and again within the Fourth 
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Gospel, we notice development. In 1 Co 8% we 
read of ‘one Lord, through whom are all things’ ; 
and in Col 1!" 37, written in the mature thought of 
St. Paul's first imprisonment, we read that the 
Son existed before all ercatures, and that through 
His agency even the successive ranks of angels 
were created,—a thought much in advance of any- 
thing in his earher Epistles. Very much in 
advance of Clinist’s teaching about Himself before 
His death, are the exclamation of ‘Thomas, and 
the assertion of the evangelist that ‘the Word was 
God.’ 

It is worthy of note that this development 
proceeds always on the same lines, that whatever 
we read about Christ in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and indeed in the Fourth Gospel, is either a 
necessary inference from the teaching of Christ 
about Himself in the First Gospel, or is needful in 
order to give to that teaching unity and intelli- 
gibility. Between the accounts of the dinnty of 
Christ given hy the different. writers of N'T there 
is no contradiction. They differ only in their 
degree of definiteness and completeness, Indeed 
there is much greater difference between Mt 19" 
and 28 and between Jn 1! and 14% than between 
the teaching of the First Gospel, taken as a whole, 
and that of the Fourth. 

Possibly, the more fully developed teaching of the 
Epistles of St. Panl and of the Fourth Gospel about 
the Son of God may, in its literary form, have 
been influenced by Gentile modes of thought and 
expression. Certainly, St. Paul's modes of thought 
and expression were moulded by his Gentile sur- 
roundings. But the complete harmony of all NT 
writers about the Son of God, and the infinite gulf 
which separates their teaching from all other earlier 
or contemporary teaching, Jeave no room for sub- 
atautial contributions from sourees external to 
Tsrael. Contemporary Greek or Oriental thought. 
does little or nothing to elucidate the teaching of 
NT about the Son of God. 

iv. The teaching adduced and expounded above 
involves a new and definite conception of God, For 
the assertions of Christ in the Nr ure equivalent 
to a claim to share with the Father the infinite 
attributes of deity ; and the contrast between Him 
who was with God in the beginning and_ the 
universe which sprang into being by His agency, 
suygests ereasuily that, whereas even the bright 
ones of heaven beyan to be, He exists, as a person 
distinct from the Father, from eternity, 

Faint indications in the OT of a plurality of 
ersons in the Godhead have been pointed out. 
3ut they are dim and uncertain, ‘The definite and 
complex and yet harmonious conception of God, 
which underhes the teaching about Christ of the 
various writers of NT, is altogether different 
from every conception of God set forth in the 
entire literature of the world, except so far as 
later literature has been moulded by Christian 
teaching. It is a matter of simple historical fact 
that the NT embodies a complete revolution in 
man’s thought about God. 

This new and complex metaphysical conception 
of God has survived to our day, and has been in all 
ages the deep conviction of an immense majorit 
of the followers of Christ, and esp. of nearly all 
those who have done must, to paren His nanre and 
influence. We hear much about theological 

differences between contending Churches and 
schools of Christian thonght. Far more wonder- 
ful than these differences is the agreement of the 
mass of the servants of Christ about the dignity 
of their Master, and about His relation to God. 

Of this avreement, the various Creeds and 
Confessions of the various Churches are decisive 

roof, The so-called Nicene Creed is accepted by 

th Greek and Roman Churches, and even by the 


Armenian Church, which rejected the subsequent 
Definition of Chalcedon. Even this wide agree- 
ment is not the whole. While rejecting much of 
the teaching of the Church of Rome, the German 
and Swiss and Eng. Reformers clung tenaciously 
to the doctrine of the Son of God embodied in the 
Nicene Creed. It is to-day the deep conviction of 
both Anglicans and Nonconformists in England 
and of the various Churches in America. In other 
words, the remarkable agreement of the various 
writers of NT about the dignity of Christ finds a 
complete counterpart in the wonderful agreement 
of an imincnse majority of His followers in all 
ages and nations. 

v. OF these well-attested historical facts, only 
three explanations are possible. 

It may be snevested that Christ was Himself in 
error. If so, the greatest religions teacher the 
world ever knew, the author of a religious impulse 
which has changed and raised human thought and 
life, was in deep error touching the nature of God 
and touching flis own relation to God; and His 
error has been shared by nearly all those who have 
done most for the religious life of men. Tf this be 
so, the Light of the World was, and they to whom 
He has been the Light of Life are, in deep dark- 
ness. So absurd a suygestion is not worthy of a 
moment’s consideration. 

The only remaining alternative is either that 
Christ. is in very truth what the various writers of 
NI represent Him aos claiming to be, and being, 
or that His immediate followers, those who gained 
for Ilim the homage of succeeding ages, and 
throngh whom He became the Saviour of the 
world, misunderstood altogether the teaching of 
their Master about Himself and about God, and 
made for Him, and represented Him as making 
for Himself, claims which He would have eeected 
with horror us blasphemous. This hypothesis 
requires us to beHeve that the various and very 
different writers of NT, ineluding a friend und 
colleacue of the murderers of Christ, fell into the 
sane error, and adopted the same coinplicated 
metaphysical conception of God therein involved, 
Nay, more. It requires us to believe that this 
error survived the theological conflicts of Jater 
days, and is now the deep and cherished, bnt mis- 
taken, conviction of nenele all those who have done 
inost to spread the name of Christ and the bless- 
ings of Christianity. ‘This is the casiest alternative 
open to those who reject the harmonious teaching 
of the N'T about Christ and the historic faith of 
the Church of Christ, 

vi. One more diflicultyremains. Not a few intelli- 
gent and educated men who pay homage to Christ 
as the greatest of men refuse to accept as correct 
the portrait of Him given in NI. If this portrait 
be incorrect, these men have detected an ancient 
and serious crror, and have restored to the civilised 
world the true conception of God. We expect to 
see in them as a fruit of their important discovery 
some moral and spiritual superiority to those who 
are still held fast by the great delusion. We look 
in vain. ‘They who deny the divinity of Christ 
have done very little to carry the gospel to the 
heathen, to rescue the perishing at home, or to help 
forward the spiritual life of men. 

On the other hand, if the confident belief of the 
apostles and of the mass of Christians in all ages 
be correct, the facts of modern Christendom are 
explained. If Christ be the only-begotten Son of 
God, Ilis birth was by far the greatest event in the 
history of our race, and Himself infinitely greater 
than the greatest of men. We wonder not that 
His advent was a new era in human thought and 
in history, and that the Christian nations enjoy 
to-day a position of unique supcriority to all others. 

The precise relation of the Son to the Father 
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belonzs to the domain of systematic doctrinal 
theology. The various yet harmonious teaching 
of NYT implics that the Son is, in a real and 
glorious sense, equal to, yet personally distinct 
from, subordinate to, and one with, the Father. 
But this mysterious subject lies beyond the scope 
of this article. 

It has been sufficient for our purpose to show 
that the various and very different writers of NT 
rive one harmonious account of the dignity of 
‘hrist and of His relation to God, that this con- 
ception has been in all ages the deep conviction of 
the mass of His followers, and that this remarkable 
unanimity, ancient and modern, can be explained 
only by the truth of the conviction so widespread 
and so firm. 

This important result of our examination of 
documentary evidence receives wonderful cou- 
firmation from the direct inward moral and 
spiritual effects of the doctrine expounded above. 
In all ayes the vision of the Son of God, divine yet 
human, has been a powerful stimulus to every kind 
of excellence, an encouragement in conflict, a Joy 
in sorrow, and the Light of Life under the shadow 
of death. ‘The moral helpfulness of this vision is 
a sure witness that the vision itself is an appre- 
hension of objective reality. J. AGAR BEET. 


CHRONICLES, I. and I[.—Postrion In CANON.— 
The name Chronicles is piven, inthe English Bible, 
to two books written in historical form, which 
immediately follow 1 and 2 Kings. In the LXX 
their position is the same. This arrangement is 
due to similarity of contents. Heb. MSS place them, 
as one book, in the third division of O', Aéthibhim 
(a'n%n3), the IN ridings (Hagiographa), cither at the 
beginning (so in the Massoretic lists and in Spanish: 
MSS) or at the end (so in the Talinud, Babe 
bathra 13-15, usually in German MSS, and from 
these in printed Heb. Bibles), rarely in some other 
position (e.g. third, after Dn and Ezr, Kennicott 
30; itis not probable that Jerome (Prot. Galeut.) 
had MSS authority for placing it third from the 
end, followed by Ezr and Est). Its position, 
whether prefixed or affixed to the other Hagio- 
grapha, is probably due to the late date at which 
canonical authority was ascribed to it. Exactly 
when this occurred we cannot say. ‘The historian 
Kupolemus (¢. B.C. 150) seems to have known, not 
merely the Heb. text, but the LAX translation 
of Ch, so that it appears to have been reckoned in 
the Canon not much after B.c. 200, at latest (Euseb. 
Prep, Evang. ix. 33, 34, ef. 2 Ch 2"; Frendenthal, 
Alex. Polyhistor, 108, 119, cited by Schiirer, JP 
U. iii. pp. 162, 204). 

UNITY. —It is evident that the two Books of Ch 
are really one. ‘he narrative is continuyus, and 
the division due only to convenience, like the 
modern division of « book into volumes. Like the 
division of S and K, it was made in Alexandria 
prior to our oldest MSS of LXX, passed through 
the LXX into the Vuly. and the modern versions, 
including the Eng., appeared in Heb. in the printed 
text of the Bomberg Bible (1521), and is now 
customary in printed Heb. Bibles. The Books of 
Ezr and Neh form a continuation of the same 
work, by the same hand, and might with pro- 
priety be entitled 3 Chronicles, or included under 
the one name of Chronicles (see EzrA AND 
NEHEMIAH). 

NAME.—The name of Chronicles in Hebrew is 
Dibhéré Hayydunim (9:9 7133), & phrase occurring 
frequently in K and Ch with the meaning annals, 
or records of such and such a king (lit. the acts of 
the days of, etc.). The LXX-. (followed by the 
Vulg.) adopted the name Ta Hapadtecrdueva, of 
doakefal meaning ; the usual interpretation is of 
things passed over, by Sam. and Kings, but this 
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does not explain the present tense of the participle, 
The ng. name Chronicles is a fairly good trans- 
lation of the Heb. name. Lt can be traced back to 
Jerome (Prologus Galeaé.; introduction pretixed 
to his trans. of S and K): ‘Septimus [liber] Dabre 
Ajamim (o7 29), id est verba dierum, quod 
significantius Xpovixdy totius divine histori pos- 
sumusappellare. Quiliber apud nos Hapadeuroudvwr 
primus et secundus inscribitur’ (Migne, ieron., 
ed. Vallarsi, ix. 55-4). 

CONTENTS. —The period embraced in Ch extends 
from Adam to the Restoration of the Jews under 
Cyrus. 

(1) 1 Ch 1-9 contain chiclly genealogies (begin- 
ning ‘Adam, Seth, Enosh’), coming down through 
Noah's sons, and then particularly through the 
line of Shem to Esau and Israel and their sons, 
with their descendants. The last twelve vv. of 
ch. 1 contain » list of Edomitish kinvs and chiefs. 
in the various genealogies many problems arise, 
due in part to defective text, in part to lack of 
completencss in the tables, in part to a confusion 
between nanes of persons and names of places and 
peoples. Lrief narratives, from various periods, 
ure Interspersed among the genealogies (e.g. 27 
£9 10. BO-43 GY. 10. 18-22. 25.26) The last geneulogy in this 
collection, 9° (repeated, with some diflerences, 
from 8-3), makes a kind of transition to the 
following section. 

(2)a. 1 Ch 10-29 are concerned with David’s 
reign, the introduction being the last battle and 
the death of Saul (ch. 10), and the conclusion the 
accession of Solomon (23! 28% 29-4"), 6, 2 Ch 1-9 
are devoted to Solomon’s reign. ¢. 2 Ch 10-36 
contain the history of the kingdom of Judah down 
to the fall of Jerus., with the division of the 
kingdoms as preface, and the Restoration-edict of 
Cyrus as appendix, or, more exactly, as intro- 
duction to the history of the Restoration and the 
early Jewish community piven in Ezr-Neh. (On 
the parallels, see below.) 

STYLE.—The style of Ch is strongly marked. 
The genealogical lists, the religious interests, and 
the edifying tendency of the author (see below) of 
themselves lunpart « certain tone to it; thus there 
is often comparative brevity and lack of precision 
in describing external affairs,—even such important 
ones as the temple- building, Sennacherib’s invasion, 
and the full of Jerus.,—while pedigrees, speeches, 
and matters rclating to ritual are piven at length. 
Other essential features of it are a peculiar vocabu- 
lary, peculiar syntactical habits, and noteworthy 
idiosyncrasies in phrascology (see esp. Driver, LOL 
502 tf., and C. C. Torrey, Azra-Nehemiah). 

The folowing words and phrases oceur (in Heb.) 
only in Ch (incl. Ezr-Neh), and in writings certainly 
still later (Est, Dn, Ee, Ps-titJes) * :-— 

1. b3x howbeit, but, [2 Ch 14 19? 33", Ezr 108; 
also Dn 10% 2), 

2. myx letter, f 2 Ch 30": *&, Neh 27 & 965-27. 8; also 
Ext Q-5- 20. 

3. pry purple, tf 2 Ch 27 (Heb. v.°), cf. Aram. 
xp Dn 57% the more common Heb. j2rnx is 
most ed ee) late, and occurs in 2 Ch 2% 334, 

4. mse donds, as a designation of the territory 
of Israel, f 2 Ch 15°; this territory is certainly 
included (if not solely designated) in Ezr 33 (text 
dub.) 9" 2 4, Neh 10° (Heb, v.%); even Oxy nivix 
1 Ch 132; sa nivqy 2 Chr 118; Syags aad age nbsaa-d9 
2 Ch 34%. (The pl. form msix is chiefly late in all 
senses. ) 

5. yia, pz byssus, fT 1 Ch 4°! 1577 (but emend after 
28 6), 2 Ch 2 (Heb. v.') 34512; also Est 19; it 
occurs also MT Ezk 27 but del. Gi Cornill. 


* In this art. the sign f indicates that adi the passages are 
cited in which o particular word or phrase occurs. O=Qr. 
version of LXX. @L=Lucian’s recension. %=Syr. version 
(Peshitta). W=Vulgate. 
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G. 2 spoil, fT 2 Ch 14% 25'3 28) zr 97, Neh-# 
(IIeb. 3%); also Dn LIM, Est G19 15 18, 
7. pap skilled, shilled(in), TL Ol 16s 240 27-8, 
2 Ch 34)? (other kindred meanings are chiefly Ile). 
8. nviva fortresses, | 2 Ch 174 274. 
9. aig chosen, f 1 Ch 7 977 16%; ninnaid., f Neh 
18 


5. 

10. osiozy. drachme, ¢ Ezr 2°=Neh 77, Neh 
770. 72 (eb, 757-7): asaaae, | 1 Ch 297, Ezr S*7. 

ll. wan midrash, f 2 Ch 1372 2477, 

12. qn Aow? f 1 Ch 13)"; also Dn 10" (cf. Aram.). 

13. mv bon praise J”, of technical Levitical 
function, f 1 Ch 16* 9 239-9 953 2 Ch 5! 13 2ol9 agie 
302, cf. 1 Ch 29", 2 Ch 202, Ezr 33 mar Son 
t Ezr 3, Neh 5!3; 5m abs., f 1 Ch 238, 2 Ch 788" 
2313 29% 31°, Neh 1274, 

14, m3} Hiph. reject, t 1 Ch 289, 2 Ch L429", 

15. ny come out, appear, of leprosy, f 2 Ch 26". 

16. alan binders, joints, f 1 Ch 228, 2 Ch 34. 

17. pip Hithp. sq. ‘329 =aithstend, f 2 Ch 1378; 
sq. oy==hold strongly with, 1 Ch 11", 2 Ch 16°; also 
Dn 1071, 

18. apy=royal porwer, T 2 Ch 12! 2618; also Dn 113, 

19. Ip joy, T 1 Ch 1677, Neh 8°. 

20. dn be sick, f 2 Ch 16! (usually aba), 

21. ovdn sufferings, t 2 Ch 24% (apqD, sickness, 
occurs f Pr 184, 2 Ch 21%), 

92, nado divivion, course (of Levitical and priestly 
organization), t 1 Ch 238 24) OG!. 12.19 OF1. 1. 2.2. 4. de de 
6. 6. 7.8.9. 10, 12. 12.18.1415 Ol. 12! O Ch 5 gla. Mo ORs 
Q]2 2 18. 16.17 354.19 Noh 1158, : 

23. “on=pivus deeds (of men), f 2 Ch 32% 35%, 
Neh 1314, 

24, yw knowledge, f 2 Ch V%™!25 also Dn 1“? 
and (=mind, thought), Te 10°. 

25. on ov = day by dey (for earlier at ov), f 2 Ch 
302, Ezr 34, Neh 88; op o> 2 Ch 24"; oa oben? 
1 Ch 12°25 ova of 1992 2 Ch 8!8; ova ov mop Kar 34 

26. womna be genealogically enrolled, { 1 Ch 48 
51. 7.17 75, 7.9. 40 2°09 Ch 12/5 3116-17. 1819) Ezr 262 = 
Neh 7%, Ezr 8! 8, Neh 75. 

27. yo: Hiph. wse the right hand, f 1 Ch 123, 

28. Say2n bemantled, f 1 Ch 15” (cf. prob. Aram. 
xbai9 mantic). 

29. waz footstool, | 2 Ch 9% (cf. NH, Aram.). 

30. ox}, O¥ID Oversee, direct ; overseer, dtrector, 
11 Ch 152! 234, 2 Ch 228 (Heb. vv." 17), 342218, Ear 
32-9: also in titles of Pss 4. 5. 6. 8. 9. 11.12. 18. 14. 
18. 19, 20. 21. 22. 31. 36. 39. 40. 41. 42. 44. 45. 46. 
47. 49. 51. 52. 53. 54. 55. 56. 57, 58. 59. 60. GI. 62. 
64. 65. 66. 67. 68. 69. 70. 75. 76. 77. 80. 81. 84. 85. 
88. 109. 139. 140; also in title Hab 3”. 

31. ov n=submil, yield to, t 2Ch 308; noat jm= 
id., 1 Ch 29% wyiad on jm=give their pledge that 
they would send away, Lizr 10 ; 9 3? 103 set the heart 
to (do) a thing, etc., f 1 Ch 22, 2 Ch 1118, Dn 10!2, 
Ee [28 17 721 ge. 16. 

32. veya = appoint, institute, establish (priests, 
Levites, prophets, ete.), f 1 Ch 6% (Heb. v.18) 1516 17 
1714, 2 Ch 8!4 98 L125: 22 195-8 202? 255 309 31? 338 353, 
Ezr 3°, Neh 67 78 12%! 13% (cf. 10%); also Dn 
]] 12-18. 14, 

33. (ory, Toy, Dy) ayby Dy stand on his stand- 
ing, t.e. in his place, ete., f 2 Ch 30'8 34°! 351, Neh 
13"; also Dn 8 10!'; with op for 10 Neh 98; 
without vb. Neh 87. 

34, abynb=eacerdingly, t 1 Ch 142 225 2317 298. 25, 
2 Ch 1 16" 17!9 20! 268 344 

35. md oxy control (=possess) power, be able, f sq. 
cat 1 Ch 2914, 2 Ch 28 (Heb. v.5); sq. > subst. 2 Ch 

29- abs. 2 Ch 13°; also abs. Dn 1038 and (asy 
un niz) 116; ~yy alone=have power, be able, f 2Ch 
14", aq. 7 inf. 20%7. 

36. orAoyn cymbals, f 1 Ch 138 15'% 1% 28 165 42 251. 6, 
2 Ch 5!2 38 29°, Kzr 3! Neh 12°7. 

37. voy he-goat, | 2 Ch 29", zr 8*; also Dn 8* © 
91 (Aram. 7p}). 


38. %, “Wy of priests and Levites:--- 3727 ‘sy 
f2.Ch 364, zr 828-9 ( -onsm) 10%; ondimay t 1 Ch 
152, Sa ay v.!§ 2 Ch 35": ef. sy of chief musician, 
1 Ch 15” (also odya ay) wap ny 22, and wap ay Is 
43%), ; 

39. ieiD, Ow, and (Ezr 2°—=Neh 787) nint's, 
singer(s), Tf 1 Ch 63 (tleb. v.28) 93411 t. Ch; Ezr 
ee Nel freer i bar 7! 104. Neh. pl + 12%, 
Neh. 

40. wv alabaster, f 1 Ch 29? (cf. vy, f Est 18, Ca 5), 

41. ow porlerrs, gate-men, of temple, cte., a 
sacred function, j 1 Ch 9'7419t. Ch; Ezr 2! 7: 
Neh 7® , Ezr 77 10%, Neh 71+7t. Neh. (‘The word 
occurs elsewhere only 2 S 18%—but rd. r07, see 
Driver—and 2 K 7" of porter of a city and a 
palace. ) 


The following exilic and post-exilic words and 
phrases are, in the meanings given, characteristic 
of Chronicles, although not. exclusively so :— 

1. aInN possession, 1 Ch 792, 2 Ch 11431, Neh 
11°; also Ezk 44° "84 14. zr, Ps 28, Gn 178+ 43 t. 
Gn, Lv, Nu, Dt, Jos (all P). 

2. 1) Niph. f 2 Ch 26"!; also Is 538, Ps 888, and 
(in different senses) zk 37", La 3%, Est 2). 

3. w929 common-land, | Ch 51865 (Heb. v.4°) + 40 t. 
1 Ch 6, 137, 2 Ch 11% 31> also Ezk 457 48" !7 and 
Nu 3523457) Jog 14? 212 +55 (or 59, if vv.8% 37 belone 
to MT) t. Jos 2) (all P). 

4. 019 footstool, ft 1 Ch 287; also Is 661, La 2), 
Ps 995 110! 1397, 

5. wap nvia holy adornment, | 1 Ch 16° = VPs 96°, 
2 Ch 20°!; also Ps 29? (post-exil. 7). 

6. poa=great number, fT 1 Ch 29'%, 2 Ch 13 31; 
also Jer 49°2 (v. also infr.). 

7. pL Aind, sort, f 2 Ch 164, Ps 1443, 

8. pay refine, Pu. refined, 1 Ch 28'% 29! also Ts 255, 
Ps 127; Pi. refine, Mal 3°; Qal i. Job 28) 36°7. 

9, any Pi. purty, 2 Cho vomartals sets. Neh 
13° 3 also Ezk 39°, Job 3771, Mal 3°; and esp. 
mike or pronounce clean, ceremonially, lMzk 435, 
Lv 13§+15 t. P, Neh 12%; morally, Ezk 24% +3 t. 
Iezk, Lv 16° (P), Mal 3%, Ps S14, Jer 33°; Hithp. 
purify oneself, 2 Ch 30%, zr 6%, Neh 12° 13%; 
also Gn 357 (RP), Nu 87, Jos 22", ef. Ly 14+ 7 8 14 
V7, 18, 19. U5. 84. 28. 31 (all P), Ts 6G", any purifying, 
f 1 Ch 23%, 2 Ch 30%, Neh 128; also Lizk 447%, Lv 
DOs eS 2: Lele S42 ls So NOe (tbl Le) se ain <a Se- 
ally pure, clean, 1 Ch 28", 2 Ch 3# 9'7 13!) also 
Zec 3&5, Job 28", Ezk 36°, Ex 25%+30 t. x, Lv 
(all P or H). 

10. me overspread, overlay, | 1 Ch 29*; also zk 
1310.11.12. 14. 15.18 QO Py] 442043. 48, 

1. aby, seSy = according to the quidance of, 
b Choo et 2 Ch: 23) 26 20°0 | iszre 3 cals 
Jer 5°) 33%, 

12. av Hithp.=gire thanks, in ritual worship, 
f 2 Ch 30” ;=confess, Ezr 10', Neh 18 9% 8; also Ly 58 
167126, Nu 57 (all P or LH), Dn 9% 7? (2 also enfr.). 

13. mapa generations, 1 Ch 1 57 7% 4? B83 9 3 
2671; also Ru 4'8, Gin 51428 t. Gn, Ex, Nu (all 1). 

14. anp writing, fT 1 Ch 28%, 2 Ch 2" (Heb. v.) 
354, Ezr "= Neh 7%, Ezr 47; also Ezk 13°, Dn 107, 
Est, 122 932: 14 48 98. 9. 9. 13 27, 

15. 2x9 commit a trespass, 1 Ch 27 5° 108, 2 Ch 
122 266. 18 Ogi. 22 296 397 364, Ezr 102, Neh 18 13°75 
also Ezk 14°46 t. Ezk, Lv 5+11¢. Lv, Nu, Dt, 
Jos (all P), Pr 16; bya trespass, 1 Ch 9! 108, 2 Ch 
9819 2y'9 3319 364 zr 924108; also Evk 142+65 t. 
Ezk, Lv 5%+11 t. Lv, Nn, Jos (all P), Dn 97, Job 
2134 (esp. frequent as covn. ace. with °y:>). 

16. 02x vz3 coll. =persons, [| 1 Ch 5*'; also Ezk 
2718, Nu 31% 4.46 (Pp); in Gn 98 (P) oa w23=life of 
man. 

17. 323 Niph. be expressed by name, f 1 Ch 12% 
(Bacr *) 16%, 2 Ch 28% 319, Ezr 8°; also Nu 17 (BP). 

18. apy=rise (for earlier ap, 1 Ch 20421), Ezr 2% 
= Neh 76, Neh 8°; also Dn 82 23 25 101 112% 4 2 16. 
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20.21.31 YO!) Est 44) cf. transition to this usage 
Bzko 237%. 

LO Maayeniest otplChe 14 I2e 26 Ie 2 Chieg2.: 
33}4: also Is 40° 59! Dn 85, Ps 759 (Heb. v.7) 103" 
107%. 

20, Sy mavsog mathe fear of J” came upon, f 2Ch 
144 (ITeb. v.13) 1729 197 20°) (azoxy ane; ef. yy 
“by Yangny 1 Ch 14!7); elsewhere ~by “aap 55) 1S 11, 
Job 13", and so of fear of nen, or undefined fear, 
Ex 15'8, Est 8)7 9%. 

21. Sap receive, f 1 Ch 12'8 214, 2 Ch 296 2, Ezr 
g” Pr 197, Job 2110) Ext 44 923 27, Sapn= be in 
front of (cf. Aram. 532) Ex 26° 36! (PB). 

02, max cwar of heads of families, f 1 Ch 7! 
GG. 10. 13, 48H 83. 34 512 DB oes BL OGeI. 28.2 O71 YD Ch 
2-198 933 YGI2, Ezr 15 262 gl 423 gt 1016) Neh 77 7 
G18 [O12 22.23. also Kx 6%, Nu 31° 32° 361-1, Jos 14! 
195! 21!) (all P). 

23. xv. Hiph. display wickedness, do wickedly, 
t 2Ch 20% 225, Neh 9% ; also Job 34%, Ps 106°, Dn 9° 
fee, 

24, noo weapon, f 2 Ch 23! 325, Neh 47 °3 (Leb. 
vvt17); also Job 3338 36%, Jl 28, cf. id. =shovt, 
sprout, Ca 45, 

25, ‘nyo hear me (in beginning a speech), f t Ch 
287, 2 Ch 134 15? 20” 28"! 295; also Gn 238 (Acar us), 
vv, le 13. 15 (all P), 


The following occur occasionally in pre-exilic 
literature, but are especially characteristic of 
Chronicles :—- 

1. wex=promise or command sq. inf. 2S 24", 
Bede SY bitousp:, ToChe2i 2742 Gi De 14? 2h! 
2921. 27. 90 31411 3541) Neh 9; also Dn, Ist, ete. 

2. anvy=aquilt, wvong-doing, Am $4 (in conercte 
sense), but esp. 1 Ch 213, 2 Ch 2418 2820. 18.18.15 Ques, 
Ezr 9& 7 13-15 191019. also Ps 608, Lv 43 5°°(P), also 
(in another sense) Lv 5% (P), 2238 (H). 

3. ornbxa m3 house of God, 1 Ch 9"! 1 6 + (52 times 
in Ch, Ezr, Neh); of sanetnary at Shiloh, Je 1s. 

4, w= troop, of divisions of army, Mie 44 
(doubtful date), but esp. b Ch 74, 2 Ch 25% 1 18 264), 
cf. Job 29% (of a marauding band it is both early 
and late). 

5. aba greatness, 28 73: 3=1 Ch 171, 1 Ch 
291. also Psy 712! 145 38, Est 14 68 10%. 

6. ma vaiseck Jin prayer and worship, Am 5+, 
Hos 10%, [ts 9 ete., but esp. b Ch 28", 2 Ch 124 
146-7( Heb. vv.3+8)15222 1612229265, Ps 1054= 1 Ch 16"; 
orndy(a) 8992 Ch 198 26530; may va L Ch 22", 2 Ch 
15 908) Kzr 6225 onord 92 Ch 174 31? 343, Bz 42, 

7. pons maltitude, Jy 47,15 18 ete. ; but also 
2 Ch 138 1419 20% 1% 15.24 3975 also Ezk, Dn (v. 
also supr.). 

8. ANI=be enraged, f 2 Ch 2619s ay rage, t 2 Ch 
16 289+ also (poet.) Is 30%, Mic 7%, Pr 19", and 
(raging of sea) yea ie 

9. 139 locust, grasshopper, Nu 13° (JE), but esp. 
2Ch 78, Ly 112(P), Is 40%, Ee 128, 

10, wah calendar month, mercly numbered (not 
named), 1 K 12843) Jer 18 ete., esp. bL Ch 12" 
O72. B. 4. 8.7.8 9 10. 1. 12. 13.14.15 8 Ch 984129 t.2 Ch, Ezr 
3'+10¢t. Ezr, Neh 77 8234) Ezk 24 321, Lv 16° + 
oft. P, Hag 14, Zec 7-3, Est 3! ete. 

ll. mh=seer, Am 7", Mic 37 ete., 25 244%=1 Ch 
21°, and esp. 1 Ch 25° 29", 2 Ch 9% 1235 192 2975. 90 
3318. 19 3515, 

12. pin Hithp.=strengthen oneself, 1 S 308 (‘nna 
m3), 28 3%, 11 20%, but esp. 2 Ch V 12'3 1322173 
214 93! 9511 278, 158 (= take courage), zr 7% (=gain 
strength); also Dn 10! (id.); =pué forth one’s 
strength, Gn 48", Nu 13° (both JE), Je 20", 1S 4°, 
2 S$ 10%, but also 1 Ch 19%, 2 Ch 323 (v also 
supr.). 

13. aqyxn clariun, as sacred instrument, f 2 K 
12'6) but esp. (for use by priests only) 1 Ch 138 
1518 4.28 15% 42° Ch G2 18.19 1312.14 g(j28 O28. 27. 28 
Ezr 3, Neh 12%: 41; also Ps 98° and Nu 10* 4 5. 6 


7. 8.9.10 376 (all BP); assn vb. denom. Pi. and Hiph. 
sound « clarion, f U Ch 1574, 2 Ch 5! 48 78 13H oy, 

14. 97) Hiph.=prvise, of ritual worship, 28 22% 
= Ps 18°=108*; also Is 124 25!) but esp. Vs (67 t.) 
and L Chr 14+ 7+ 8 4. 35. 41 2380 53 2913 9 Ch 5!) 73 4 
2077 3P, ivr 34, Neh WR? [2264650 apne: thank. 
offering, Am 4°, 2 Ch 29" 31 3318; also Vs, Jer, 


und LP, 
15. yp adj. right (hand), 1 K 68 73%, 2 KK OLL!; 
also lL KOT =2 Ch 3! Were, 2 Ch 41° 23! zk 48 


Weré, 47'3, Ex 29°48 t. 2. 

16. po Hiph. seé up, prepare, ete, 28 5!) LAK 2s 
ete., but esp. | Ch Lt? 287, 2 Ch 12! 175436 t. Ch. 

17. 039 gather, f Is 28° (Hithp.), but also 1 Ch 
293, Neh 124; also Ezk 2274 39%, Vs 337 147%, Est 
418 Be DR 20 35, 

18. 937 Niph. be Aumble, humbled, humble oneself, 
1S 73,1 WK 21 ete, but esp. 1 Ch 204, 2 Ch rh 
] 06. 7.7.12 Y3ls Bit oye2-us B31 US SL he 35)!2 : Hiph. 
humble, subdue,t Je 49, Dt 98,2 8S 8t=l Ch Is}, 
also lL Ch 17, 2 Ch 28”; also Is 25°, Job 40'%, Ps 
815 107", 

19, 2 xbo=consecrate, Je 17%, 1 K 13, but also 
L Ch 295, 2 Ch 13° 16% 29%! also Ezk 4379 and Ex 
OSA O99 29. 33. 35 39"9 Ty 83 16 2L1, Nu 34 (all VP). 

20. ma kingdom, reign, Nu 247 (JE), 1 5 20%, 
LK 2", but esp. 1 Ch 119+27 6 Ch., Iszr 1) 45 6 6 
73!) Neh 9 12"2; Est 1?+25t. Est, Dn 1'4+15 t. 
Dn, Ex 44, 5 t. Ps, 3 t. Jer. 

21. 34 Hithp. offer (oneself) willingly, | Jg 
(in war), but esp. (in sacred gifts and services) | Ch 
295. 6.9.9 HIT 17 Ch 178, Tozer 16 259 3°) Neh Ll. 

22, ay help, of divine assistance, 1S 7%, Gn 49° 
ete, but esp. Ps and 1 Ch 128 15°62 Ch late 
(Ileb, v.!°) 188! 258 267 328, 

23. man wy riehes and honour, fT 1K 3%, but esp. 
1 Ch 29!2 3) 2 Ch 1 !2: 175 18! 32-7; also Pr 316 8'8, 
Ke 63, 

4, 34) abundantly, 1 Kl02=2 Ch 18 =9"" and 
esp, Chass 1210 2a e 4 & Be tde te 2622) 2 Ch 2° (eb: 
v.5) 418 gl. 9 1723 74s (Heb. v;"") 15” 168 175 18): 4 ep-s 
Ogi. 24. 27 QT 9935 BY 15-4 315 35-9) Noh 9°; also 
Zee 1434, 


5 9 


There are also classes of peculiarities in Ch, 
many of them syntactical; e.g. omission of the 
relative; --o for the relative; wey) wv and other 
such repetitions with 1, in a distributive sense ; 
m>o23 and other temporal inf. phrases at beginning 
of sentence (for older niSp> ‘94, etc.) ; and particu- 
larly the use of prepositions :—? ¢. inf. with eir- 
cumstantial force, at the end of sentences, as 1 Ch 
15'8 ete. ; 5 ¢. inf. denoting purpose, ete. ; b as the 
accusative sign after a verbal suffix, eg. 1 Ch 5%, 
and without a preceding suflix 2 Ch 26%; als 337) 
pls t 1 Ch 16°, 2 Ch84 3%; prp= without, e.g. 1Ch 
098 8 Ch 142; kbo=without - 2 Ch 15338; bob — 
wholly, namely, e.g. 1 Ch 13° ete. ; 5 and (oft.) 95, 
carrying on another preposition (425, oy, ete.), or 
introducing a nominative 1 Ch 26° 281 21 208; the 
curious combination 72), in ayex7995 f 1 Ch 1533, and 
“15 | 2 Ch 3U3; the frequent and noteworthy > ay 
before both verbs and nouns, e.g. 1 Ch 28, 2 Ch 16! 
36/5; 3 of accompaniment, without a verb, 1 Ch 168 
etc.; 2 before adverbs, ¢.g. oxnpa 2 Ch 29°; and 
others (see esp. Driver, LOT 604-506). 


The peculiar and often anomalous phrascology 
of Ch, which is apparent in every chapter, may 
be further illustrated by the following specimens 
chosen almost at random :— 

1 Ch 10" says that (Saul died...) because he 
did not obey J”’s command, and because he made 
inquiry by necromancy ; in Heb. thus: wy“? 737" 

swntd ataeg Stay) 02) apy AO 

11? speaks of heroes whom David had, o'pirnpa 

risband Sepebroy imabpa ny 

1218 (Baer, EV v.!”) makes David say, ‘I will 
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heartily join with you,’ in Heb. thus: oxy ‘arm 
19:2 332, dit. «I will have a heart toward you for 
unitedness,’ 

2838 ay nagdy opab mynd) am O23 AQ MeA nyane, 
i.e. (refincd gold) for the pattern of the chariot, 
(viz.) the cherubim (viz. of) gold (making them, 
notice >) to spreading out and covering over the 
ark, ete. 

2818 ava soy’ vn anda San, the whole by a writing 
froin the hand of J” upon me hath he taught. 

29% 1) SeaySyvdy way wwe oA and the times 
(i.e. experiences) which have passed over him and 
over Israel, etc. 

2 Ch 11% ayy json Sewn, and he sought a crowd of 
wives (but rd. perh.’) 077 1x"), so F. Perles, Ane. 47). 

158 X51 aio jad NOS ny ade NSD Seen? ORT OND) 
fan, and long was Israel without a true God, 
and without » pricst as teacher, and without 
a law. 

16% vx oby ogab-oy pynnnd, to show himself strong 
in helping those whose heart is perfect towarc 
him (wx omitted before 0235). 

219 o39 od pon ney ny ov: ov can, ie. and it 
came to pass after some days, even about the time 
of the outgoing of the end of two years. 

DATE. -- (1) The peculiarities of language already 
noted give an overwhelming presumption in favour 
of a very late date for Ch. (2) Specific evidence 
appears-~(«) 1 Ch 3*4 where Anani is named accord- 
ing to M'l in the 6th generation after Zernbbabel, 
or about B.C. 350; (G&, followed by S¥, makes 
Anani the llth from Zerubbuabel, or about B.C. 
250-200) ; probably also (4) the expressions ‘ king- 
dom of Persia,’ ‘king of Persia,’ 2 Ch 36% 2 2 ? 
if, as is likely, these expressions were used to dis- 
tinzuish the Persian rulers, not from the Semitic 
Babylonian, but from the later Greek (note the 
absence of this expression in the contemporary 
references of Neh 2! 514138; also 11% *4 ete.) (3) 
Further specific evidence appenurs in Ezr-Neh,— 
originally one work with cf —(a) the terminus 
a quo is given Neh 138 ‘the 32nd year of Artax- 
erxes’=b.C. 433; (6) Jaddua, Neh 12", is 6th high 
riest after Joshua (Hag 1! 2? 24) Zee 3h & 6 8 9 gl) ; 
tlashib, 3rd in this list, was a contemporary of 
Nehemiah (Neh 3! 1328); Josephus, Ant. XI. 
Vili. 4, names Jaddua, as high priest in the time of 
Alexander the Great, B.C. 333; (¢) Darius II. 
(Codumannus) reigned B.C. 336-332, and his reign 
(‘Darius the Persian’) is mentioned Neh 12%; (d) 
on ‘the Persian’ (2.¢.), and ‘king of Persia,’ zr 
(1). 1-2) 18 37 4% 5.5. 7.24 14 71 of, 2 (6) supra; (e) late 
words and constructions, evident Aramaic influ- 
ence in the Janguaye, and extended Aramaic 

assaves (Kar 49-33 §!'-618 71-48), On the other 
and, if Kupolemus knew the LXX translation of 
Ch (cf. PosrriIon IN CANON, supr.), the original 
must have had canonical authority not much later 
than Bc. 200. From all these indications it is 
safe to suy that Ch was not composed before B.C. 
p00; and may have Leen composed as late as B.C. 
250. 

PARALLELS. 


1 Ch 11 4=Gn 63-22 (condensed by omitting chrono] notes). 
18-2222 Gi 102-29 (om Gn 109-12), 
12427=Gn 1110-26 (condensed by omitting chronol. notes). 
14=Gn 215 ete, and 16! ete. (condensed). 
129-81 (}y) GH 1b. Lin, 
132. 38 = Gn Se 8a. 4, 
194= Gn 2519-26 (condensed), 
185-54 — Ginn 2619 45 (condensed) 
21.2 =Gn 3553 28 (Condensed). 
23-5= Gn 46!2, with additions from Gn 38 ; ef. Nu 2619 21, 
28.7, of. Jos 71, 1K 43), 
28 has no |. 
2912, Gf. Rar 419 22 (to Jesse), 
213-17, cf. 18 108-15) 8 sy els 17285, 
218-24 descendants of Caleb, no . 
725-41 Pa Jerahmeel, uo f. evidently toa 
242-49 further sons of Caleb, no ql. large extent 
260-55 descendants of Calel’s son Hur, no I. J geogr. names. 
81-9 David’s children=2 8 826 613-16 131, 


These are 
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1 Ch 310-16 kings of Judah, descendants of Solomon, cf. 1 K 12- 


Lae | Gur 

ul7 24 descendants of Jehoiachin, ending with Anani, no { 
cf. Mt 1! from Jehoiachin to Zerubbabcl). 

41-23 Judah’s descendants. Little | (on v.1 cf. Gn. 4619, 
Nu 2612-21), 

424 Simeon’s descendants, cf. Gn 4610, Ex 615, Nu 2612. 13, 

425-27 Simeon’s descendants, no ff. 

428-43 ‘5 cities = Jos 19%, 

43s-43 a, descendants, and narrative abont them, no 4. 

§1-26 Reuben, Gad, and 4 Manasseh; on 53 cf. Gn 469, 
Nu 265. 8, 

61 3 (Ileb. 627-29), Levi :—Aaron‘s sons, cf. Gn 4611, Ex 616. 
18, 20, 23) Nu 3°. 

6415 (Heb. 539 41), chief priests till fall of Jerus., no §. 

618 54 (Hob. 61-87), Levitical penealogics, no « (only occa- 
sional retf.). 

65151 (Heb. 688 85), Levitical cities, cf. Jos 2110 39, 

71-5 Iysachar, cf. Gn 4618, Nit 264. 25, 

76-12 Benjamin, cf. Gn 4621, Nu 2688. 39, 

713 Naphtali, cf. Gn 46%, Nu 2648. 49, 

71419 Manasseh, cf. Nu 2629-83, 

720-29 Ephraim, cf. Nu 26%5.88, Jog 16. 

730 40 Asher, cf. Gn 4617, Nu 264. 45, 

$1-40 Benjamin, incl. Saul's descendants, through Jonathan ; 
cf, Gn 4621, Nu 2638. 9, 1 9 1440. 09, 2S 28 44 912, 

91-34 Post-exilic familics in Jerus. (some J in Ezr and Neh). 

985-44 Saul's family =829 40 (some divergencies of detail). 

101-12 Sanl’s last. battle, and death=18 31-18, 

1013.14 Moral reflection, no }. 

111-8 David, king at Hebron—2 8 614, 

1149 David captures Jerusalem =2 8 5810, 

111047) Pavid's heroes, ef. 2 S 23339 (additional name 
in Ch), 

121-22 David's followers at Ziklag, no ||. 

4223-49 David's king-makers, no i. 

131-14 Ark brought from Mini ea § G1, 

141.2 Hiram and David=2 S 11. 12, 

3143-7 David's children in Jerusaleni=2 § 618 16, 

a David’s Coley of Eas =e 8 517-25, 

161-23 Ark brought to Jerusalem, : ‘ 

152 Michal’s SOntariit ea ihe 

161-6. 37-43 Sacrifices, Blessing of people, Peat d 4) 
Levitical ministers of ark, PEE te: 

168-22 Py 1061-15, 


1628 83. Jr's O61 18, 

1634. 85 — pg 1061. 47. 48, 

171.2 David's desire to build taample -2 8 71-8, 

173-15 Prophecy of Nathan -2 8 74-17, 

1716 27 David’s prayer and thanksyiving = 2 8 718 29, 

181-13 David's foreymn conquests =z S shld, 

1814-17 David's internal rule=2 8 $15-18, 

ee eas David's war with Ammon=2 9 10119 111 
12U6-31, 

204-3 David's war with Philistines =2 8 2115-22, 

211-30 David’s numbering of people, and its penalty ; pur- 
chase of Ornan’s threshing-floor =2 S 241 2, 

221-19 David's preparations tor temple-building, no 

231 David appoints Solomon his successor, ct. 1 K 183 38, 

232-2734 David's elaborate Levitical and ritual arrange- 
ments, inch musical; appointment of other officials, no |. 

ogi 21 291.19 Further announcement by David of plans for 
temple, and of Solomon as his successor, no |. 

20°0-30 Accession of Solomon and death of David, ef. 1 K 
183 39 O1L 12, 


168-35 Psalm on the occasion :-~ 


2 Ch 11-19 Solomons reign; his sacrifice at Gibeou, cf 1 K 


4413, 

124-17 Solomon's reizin; its splendour, etc., ef. 1 K 1026-29, 

2-4 Building of temple (and palace), ef. L K 5-7 (con- 
densed), 

61-14 Decheation of temple, cf. 1 K 8t-!) (expanded) 

61-42 Prayer of Solomon =1 K 812-81 (vv,54 61 om, in Ch). 

71-11 Sacrifices, etc., cf. 1 1K 862 66 (expanded). 

712-22 Solomon's vision of J”, ef. 1 K 9)-9, 

8. 9 Further glory of Sol.’s kingdom, ef. 1 K_ 910-28 191 28 
(many differences of detail); ppecitically 9112, Queen of 
Sheba =1 K 101-14, 

M1 Death of Solomon=:1 K 1138, 

10! 19 Accession of Rehoboam, and division of kingdom = 
1 K 121-20, 

11)-3 Rehoboan’s reign, ef. 1 K 122 24 142! 24 (expanded), 

12116 Rehoboam and Shishak, cf. 1 K 1429-31, 

131-22 Abijah, and his war with Jeroboam, cf. 1 K 161-8 
(expanded). 

14. 15 Asa, his reforms and success in war, cf. 1 K 16924 
(exprcnded). 

16 Axsa’s apostasy, no ff. 

17 Jehoshaphat, his reforms and might, ef. 1 K 2241 #4 
rane: 

18 Je hoshaphat's alliance with Ahab~=1 K 221-85. 50, 

19 Prophet's rebuke for this alliance, no f. 

202 34 Jehoshaphat’s success against Moab, Ammon, and 
Edom, no f (lakes the place of 2 K 3427), 

2035-37 Jehoshaphat and ships of Tarshish, cf. 1 2248. 49, 

21 Jehoram's wicked rejgn, and disaster, cf, 2 K §l6-24 
(expanded). 

ee A als wicked reign, and disaster, cf. 2 K §25-29 

2210-12 Athaliah’s wicked reign, cf. 2 K 1118. 

231-21 Athaliah’s overthrow by Jehoiada, cf. 2 K 114-2 
(expanded). 
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2 (ch 24127 Joash’s reign, first good, then bad, ef. 2 K gl? 

(expanded). 

35123 Amaziah's reign, first good, then bad, cf. 2 
ceo Tan sg): 

26! 23 Uzziah’s reign, first good, then bad, cf. 2 K 1421. 22 
151-7 (expanded). 

271-9 Jotham’s good reign, cf. 2 K 1532-38, 

281 37 Ahaz’s wicked reign, ef. 2 K 16) 20 (expanded). 

29136 Hezekiah's good reign; reforms, cf. 2 K 181-8 (ex- 
peided): 

301-27 Hezekiah’s passover, no fl, 

$11 21 Hezekiah’s reforris, cont., no f. 

82! 22 Sennacherib’s invasion, cf. 2 K 1818-37 191-37 (con- 
densed). 

$224 Flezckiah’s sickness, cf. 2 K 201-11 (condensed). 

$223. 25-33 JJezekiah’s pride; homage from others; death, 
ef. 2 K 20122) (inoditied and condensed). 

331-20 Manasseli’s wicked reign, captivity, and repentance, 
cf. 2K 211-18 (greatly moditied). 

$321:25 Amon’s wicked reign, ef. 2 K 2119 26, 

341 83 Josiah and hig reforms, the law-book, etc., cf. 2K 
291-20 931-20, 24-28, 


351-19 Josiah's passover, cf. 2 K 2321-23 (greatly expanded). 

2620-27 Josinh’s death, cf. 2 K 2329. 30 (expanded). 

3613 Jehoahaz’s reign, cf. 2 K 2341 35, 

364-8 Jehoiakim’s reiyn, cf. 2 K 2386. 37 241-6 (condensed). 

369.10 Jchoiachin’s reign, cf. 2 K 24817 (condensed), 

$u't13 Zedekinh’s reign, cf. 2 K 2418-20 2517 (condensed) ; 
with v.22 cf, also Jer 871. 2, 

361416 Moral reflections, no |] (ef. 2 K 2429), 

3617-2L Fall of Jerus., ef 2 KK 253-21 (condensed); with v.71 
ef, also Jer 259.11. 12 2910, 

3622. 23 Restoration-edict of Cyrus= Ezr 1! 3a, no other {. 

Comparison.—A. The foregoing table shows at 
once, that while parts of Ch have no parallel in the 
earlicr books, liere are still larger portions of 
those books unrepresented in Ch. The following 
are such portions of Samuel and Kings :—1 8 1-30, 
ON 1-4. 9, 112 Joh 13220) Cee Os ol Ks 
61-9. 18-46 31-3. 16°28 41-34 13. 1 42--0 1525-84 16-21, 9 K 1-7. 
81-15 9, (chiefly), 10. 13. 158-81 17, 2522-24. 27-30, "They 
include (1) the entire activity of Samuel, and the 
reign of Saul (except the close) ; (2) David’s lament. 
for Saul and Jonathan, his conflict with Ishbosheth, 
and dealinys with Mephibosheth ; (3) the story of 
Uriah and Bathsheba ; (4) the story of Amnon and 
Tamar, and Absulom’s flight and reeall; (5) 
Absalom’s rebellion and David’s exile; (6) the 
Psalm of 2 8 22:=Ps 18; (7) the ‘Last Words of 
David’ 23'7; (8) the iutrigues and struggles 
attending Solomon’s accession; (9) evidences of 
Solomon’s wisdom and poetic yifts ; (10) Solomon’s 
alliances with forcign women, and his idolatries in 
later life; (11) his vexation by adversaries, includ- 
ing Jeroboam; (12) the entire history of the 
Northern Kingdom, after the division, except when 
the account of the Sonthern Kingdom makes 
necessary sume mention of the Northern ; (13) the 
governorship and murder of Gedaliah, after Jeru- 
salem’s full; (14) the exile-life of Jehoiachin. 

B. Ch condenses alsv, in several places, and as a 
result gives statements with less precision than the 
earlier books. These passages are chronological 
(ag in the genealogies 1 Ch 1), architectural (as in 
the case of the temple-building 2 Ch 2-4; the 
building of Solomon's pee is not described at 
all), political (as Sennacherib’s invasion 2 Ch 32!-?-; 
the reigns of the last kings 2 Ch 36*}5), or humili- 
ating (Michal’s contempt 1 Ch 15%; sickness of 
Hezekiah 2 Ch 32%; fall of Jerusalem 2 Ch 36!7-41 ; 
the same quality may partly account for the cases 
mentioned under the previous head), That Ch 
expands some political and military narratives is 
also true, and will be noticed below. Other narra- 
tives nre modified in various ways, e.g. the sacrifice 
by Solomon at Gibcon (2 Ch 15-¢) the overthrow of 
Athaliah (2 Ch 23), and the reigns of Jehoram (2 Ch 
215-0), Ahaziah (2 Ch 22'*), Joash (2 Ch 24), Ahaz 
(2 Ch 28), and Manasseh (2 Ch 33)-?); some of 
these will be noticed below under D, 

c. In those parts of Ch which have no paralle} in 
S and K, as well as in Ch’s expansions and modi- 
fications of narratives occurring in them, certain 
definite interests are prominent:—(1) Moral 
reflections and explanations of calamities as 
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divine judgments, e.g. 1 Ch 108-8, 2 Ch 36! 5 so 
Shishak’s invasion is explained 2 Ch 12%, and 
Jehoram’s misfortunes 2 Ch 2Ue- 16) of, the ‘letter 
of Elijah the prophet’ vv.!=5, and the wreck of 
ships at Ezion-geber 2 Ch 21387, and Amazinh’s 
defeat 2 Ch 254") and Uzziah’s leprosy 2 Ch 
26102), and Josiah’s death 2 Ch 352)-%; (2) divine 
interpositions in war, e.g. 2 Ch 13! 16 1412.18 oges-24, 
(3) speeches and prophetic addresses, hortatory, 
didactic, etc. ; also prayers: e.g. 1 Ch 22%" gyi 
991-20 9 Ch 1BA2 147 57 G79 pgs. 3. vel (yea. 14-07 
21215 (writing of Ehjah) RTE Baan eet 0 baa 
(decree of Hezekiah) 32% 835"! ; (4) matters connected 
with worship, including Levitical, ritual, and 
especially musical appointments, e.g. 1 Ch 15. 16. 
(including the Psalm vv.836) 02-96, 28. 299, 2 Ch 
52. 13 71. 8. 6 Qld. 15 BESS 14. 16 138-22 17°. u PQr-H PA hes 21. U5 
ORs. 4. 6. 7. 8.18.19 O45.6. 11 OGl'8-20 Qs. 5.7. 12-368 30. 31. 
34% 12. 18.30 351-19. 25 5 a peculiar case is 2 Ch 8" where 
Solomon’s wife, the daughter of Vharnoh, is 
brought to the house built for her beenuse the 
house of David has become too holy by reason of 
the coming of the ark ; contrast | K3! 7894) (On 
some additions of another kind, sce below.) 

b. It remains for us to examine the parallel 
passages a little more closely, selecting some of 
those most important for purposes of comparison :-— 


In some cases the agreement is close, alinost exactly verbal, 
ag 1] Ch 101-1221 8 3), 2 Ch 91-9=1 K 101-10, 2 Ch 18=1 K 221 35 
(including the blunder of v.28>), ete. In others there is im- 
portant divergence, e.g. t- - 

1. 1 Ch 6619 Gfeb, £40 41) gives the list of chief priests through 
Eleazar, son of Aaron; mnost of the chief priests known to Sam. 
and Kings do not appear in this list, viz, Eli tL 8 19 289, Ahituh, 
M's grandson (son of Se 18 248, Ahijah 1 8 143, and 
Ahimelech 212 229. 11.20 et¢, (both described as ‘son of Ahitub,’ 
and hence identifled by Bertheau, Nlost. al. 5 ‘brothers,’ accard: 
ing to Kittel, Gesch. 11,173, etc.), Abiathar, son of Ahinnelech 18 
2240, who was deposed by Svloinon 1 Ko 226f. Zadok, whom 
Solomon substituted, appears as 10th in Ch’s list, the son of an 
Ahitub, son of Amariah. Missing ulyo are Jehoiada 2 K 114 ete., 
and Urijah 2 K 16) ete. Azariah appears in Solomon’s time, but 
1 K 42 calls hiin son of Zadok, while in Ch ho is son of Johanan; 
Hilkiah 2 K 223 etc. appears in Ch, and so does Serajah 2 K 2518, 
These occasional agreements make the variations all the harder vo 
explain. 1 Ch 24°35 makes Ahimelech a descendant of Aaron 
through his son Jthamar, and these: nd the following vv, make 
an attempt to satisfy their rival claims by recognising both in 
the temple service. 

2. 1 Ch 1310 explains the death of Uzanh as 28 67 does; but 
1 Ch 1638 gives a new reason, mz., because the Levites did not 
carry the ark. 

¥. 1 Ch 205 Elhanan killed Lalmi, brother of Goliath; but 29 
2119 he killed Goliath himself. 

4. 1Ch 211 it is Satan that moves David to number Israel, in 
28 24) itis J”, 

5 2 Ch 13ff. explains Soloinon's sacrifice at Gibeoa by saying 
that the tent of mecting and the brazen altar were there (cf. 
1 Ch 212%); but 1 K 38f says that Sol. worshipped at the high 
places, and sacrificed at Gihcon becanse that was the great high 
place; and v.15 speaks not only of his coming back to Jerus. 
(2 Ch 119), but also of his standing before the ark and sacrificing 
there, which Ch omits. 

6. 2 Ch 71.4 the sacrifices at the temple dedication are 
ponemned hy tlre from heaven ; there is nothing of thig in 1 K 
gear, 

7. 2 Ch 712223 and 1 K 91-9 both describe a second appearance 
of J” to Solomon; but the language used by thei differs, esp. 
in the condensation of 1 K 9! and the insertion of vv.15-16 in 


h, 

8. 2 Oh 145 176 (cf. 198) commend both Asa and Jehoshaphat 
for removing the high places; but 1 K 1524 8243 tell us that 
Be kings did not remove the high places (go also 2 Ch 1617 
9. 2 Ch 2035.38 gays that Jehoshaphat allied himself with 
Ahaziah of Isracl to make ships (for an expedition by sca 1 K 
22%); but 1 K 2240 says that Ahaziah proposed the joint expe- 
dition, and Jchoshaphat refused. 

lu, 2 Ch 2088 gays that they made ships at Ezion-geber to go 
to Tarshish (on the Mediterranean, not accessible from Lzion- 
geber); but 1 K 224 simply speaks of Tarshish-ships (large 
seagoing. vessels), and says they were destined for Ophir. 

11. 2 Oh 217 says ‘ J” would not destroy the house of David, 
because of the covenant,’ etc. ; but 2 K 819 says ‘J” would not 
destroy Judah for David his servant's sake.’ 

12, 2 Ch 22° describes Jehu’s murder of Ahaziah thug: ‘And 
he sought Ahaziah ; and they caught him (for he was hid in 
Samaria) and brought him to Jehu: and when they had slain 
him, they buried him,’ ete. ; but according to 2 K gin. 
Ahaziah drove out from Jezrecl with Joram to meet Jehu, tled 
on discovering the treachery, and was killed in his tlight. He 
died at Mcgiddo, was brought by his servants to Jerusalem, 
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and buried there ‘in hig sepulchre with hia fathers in the city of 
David.’ 

13. 2 Ch 23 represents the overthrow of queen Athatiah thus: 
Jehoiada and the captains of hundreds, and all the Levites in 
the cities of Judah, and the heads of families of the people, 
making ‘all the congregation,” were gathered at Jerus.,— 
Athuhah being ignorant of it,—but while v.3 says ‘all the con- 
gregation inade a covenant with the king in the house of God,’ 
v.6 provides that only pricsta and ministering Levites be 
allowed to enter the temple, and then the king is proclaimed, 
and Athaliah slain; but 2 K 11, while agreeing as to the main 
facts, represents a xceret conspiracy between Jchoiada and the 
captains of the foreign mercenaries who served as tenple cuard 5 
the meeting-place was the temple, into which the foreigners 
came and took their oath; the Levites, trained singers, burnt- 
offerings, law of Moses, etc., which appear in Ch, are all lacking 
in K. 

14. 2 Ch 2414, speaking of the collection for repairing the 
temple, under Jehoash of Judah, says, ‘they brought the rest 
of ‘ne money before the king and Jehoiada, whereof were 
made vessela for J’’s house’: but 2 K 12) saya that no 
vessels were made for J’’s house out of the proceeds of the 
collection. 

15. 2 Ch 242.17 makes Joash reign rightconsly ‘all the days 
of Jeholada the priest,’ and after Jchoiada's death apostatine 5 
but 2 K 122 gays, “And Jehoash did that which was right in the 
eyes of J’ all his days, (namely) wherein Jchoiada the priest 
instructed him,’ and K (els us nothing of any apostasy or 
wickedness, only criticising (v.83), as in other cases, the non- 
removal of the high places. 

16. 2 Ch 88510 deseribes slaughter and bondage inflicted on 
Judah by Pekah of Israel in the reign of Ahaz, which is not 
only unknown to % K 18 and Is 7, but is inconsistent with 2 K 
165, Ig 71. 4.7, 

17. 2 Ch vsl6rf, makes Ahaz send to the king(s) of Assyria for 
ald ayainst the Edomites and Philistines; but 2K 167 expressly 
gays that it was against the kings of Aram and Israel. 

18. 2 Ch ps2. 2l says that ‘'Tilgath-pilneser king of Assyria 
came unto him, and distressed him, but strengthened him not,’ 
and again: ‘he helped hiin not.’ With this 2 K 169 is in contra- 
diction, 

19, 2 Ch 3311-19 represents Manasseh ag humbled and changed 
in heart by captivity, and as a reformer in the latter part of his 
reign, 2 K Zt knows nothing of this, paints him in colours 
wholly dark, and makes the fall of Jerusy, a punishment specifl- 
cally for Manissel’s sing (cf, also Jer 154), 

24). 2 Ch &t represents Josiah’s reforms as accomplished in 
hia 12th yenr (v.4), and the taw-book as discovered in his 18th 
year. 2 K 22. 23 represent the reforins as suggested and 
occasioned by the discovery of the law-book, and as occurring, 
like that discovery, in the 18th year of his reign. 


#H. One pecuharity of Ch, which involves some 
discrepancies with the earlier books, is a fondness 
for large numbers, e.g. | Ch 184 19'8 make David 
capture 7000 horsemen and slay 7000 chariotmen, 
over against 700 of each in 28 84108; according 
to 1 Ch 21 David pays 600 shekels of gold for 
Ornan’s threshing-floor, according to 2S 2424 onl 
50 shekels of silver; 24 tribes, according to 1 ch 
54, capture from the Hayrites 100,000 prisoners, 
50,000 cantels, 250,000 sheep, and 2000 asses; 1 Ch 
12 represents that 339,000 men came to make David 
king; | Ch 22! says that David provided for the 
temple building 100,000 talents of gold (=4,911,000 
kilograms), and 1,000,000 talents of silver (=at 
least. 33,660,000 kys.); Shishak (2 Ch 2?) eame 
with 1200 charivts, 60,000 horsemen, and people 
without number; 2 Ch 13%)? makes Abijah, with 
400,000 men, hight against Jeroboam with 800,000, 
and kill 500,000 of them; Asa (2 Ch 14%) had 
300,000 men of Judah and 280,000 of Benjamin; 
Zerah the Ethiopian, his opponent, had 1,000,000 
men and 300 chiriots (2 Ch 14°); Amaziah (2 Ch 
25° *) had 300,000 soldiers of his own, and hired 
100,000 more from Israel; Azariah (2 Ch 26"8) had 
an army of 307,500 men; Pekah (2 Ch 28% 8) killed 
120,000 Jud:ean warriors in one day, and carried 
off 200,000 captives. 

F. The combinatian of these varions peculiarities 
of the author gives a very diflerent aspect to the 
history from that found in the earlier books. The 
prerere time has only a genealogical interest for 
im. The beginning of the kingdom, the first 
reign, the attempts of Saul’s dynasty to maintain 
itself, are no concern of his, Vractically, David is 
his first king. David and Solomon are kings of 
almost spotless excellence, and enjoy undisturbed 
prosperity. The ceremonial law of the Priests’ 
Code is recognised and observed by David, even 


before there is a temple. The service is stately 
and rich. After the division of the kingdom the 
ten tribes are not of importance enough to be 
mentioned, except incidentally. Interest is con- 
centrated on Jndah and Jerusalem. <All good 
Judivan kings, trained in the law of one exclusive 
sanctuary, of course forbade the high places. Sins, 
when they do occur, are sternly punished by God, 
and public calamities are due to sins. Huge 
numbers give meaty and innportance to many 
scenes, and to the kingdom im its continuous 
history, and central in that history is the hand of 
God, His temple, His solemn ordinances, Llis cere- 
momial and impressive worship. 

SounCcES.—L. For 1 Ch 1-9 the sources are appar- 
ently genealogical lists in Gn, Ex, Nun, Jos, and 
(occasionally) S,—the relation hetween Ru 4!" and 
1 Ch 2°" is doubtful,—also other lists not found in 
the earlier canonical books. The latter is the 
ease particularly in the latter half of 1 Ch 2, and 
in chs. 4. 6 and the middle of 7 (see esp. Wellh. 
De gentibus, and Kittel). Only twice in these 
chapters is there reference to an earlier writing ; 
the first is in L Ch 5”, but whether this writing 
(or these writings, v. infr, TT. 13) really served the 
Chronicler as a souree is extremely doubtful 
(IKuenen, Ond.? i, 483); the second is in 1 Ch 9! 
(see below). 

The Psalm 1 Ch 168% is made up of parts of 
three Psalms found in our Psalter (see PARALLELS, 
above). 

The question as to the origin of 2 Ch 36° 3 
(Restoration-decree of Cyrus)=Lzr 1", belongs 
rather to a disenssion of lizra-Nehemiah. 

Ch’s own references to earlier writings (with the 
exceptions noted above) are in the main part of 
the book, 1 Ch 101-2 Ch 36"), 

If. Ch refers by name to the following works ; -- 

1. (a) The Book of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel, 2 Ch 161! 25°8 288 ; evidently =(6) The Book 
of the Kings of Israel and Judah, 277 35°7 368, 

2. The Book of the Kings of Israel, 1 Ch 9} (so 
Bertheau, Keil, Oettli, Kautzsch, RV; G&, Kuenen 
douhtfully. AV adds ‘and Judah,’ which otherwise 
is subj. oh rollowinte vb.). 

8. The Doings of the Kings of Israel (2 Ch 33% 
(for Manassel). 

4, The Midrash of: the Book of Kings, 2 Ch 2427 
(for Joash). 

5. The Vision of Isaiah the Prophet, son of 
Amogz, in the Book of the Kings of Judah and 
Israel, 2 Ch 32%, 

6. The Words of Jehu, son of Hanani, which are 
taken up into the Book of the Kings of Israel, 
1 Ch 20% (for Jehoshaphat). 

The following were probably of limited com- 
pass ot 

7. ‘The Words of Samnel the Seer, and the 
Words of Nathan the Prophet, and the Words of 
Gad the Seer, 1 Ch 29°9, 

8. The Words of Nathan the Prophet, and the 
pro pieey. of Ahijah the Shilonite, and the Vision 
of Iddo the Seer regarding Jeroboam, son of 
Nebat, 2 Ch 9°", 

9. The Words of Shemaiah the Prophet and of 
Iddo the Seer for reckoning by Genealogies, 
2 Ch 12", 

10. The Midrash of the Prophct Iddo, 2 Ch 132, 

Il. The rest of the Doings of Uzziah, first and 
last, did Isaiah the Prophet, son of Amoz, write, 
2 Ch 26%, 

12. The Words of the Seers, 2 Ch 33” (cf. v.18; so 
G, Bertheau, Kautzsch ; of Hozai, H, Oettli, RV). 

The author refers also to— 

13. A genealogical enrolment in the days of 
Jotham and in the days of Jeroboam [11.], 1 Ch 527 
(since these kings were not contemporary, are two 
lists referred to ?). 
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14, The Later Doings of David, 1 Ch 2977, 

15. The Chronicles (0°23 1933) of king David, 
1 Ch 274, 

16. The Lamentations (a collection in which the 
lainentations over Josiah were included), 2 Ch 35*. 

But these ure not all separate works, 1 (a) and 
(b) and 5 refer obviously to the same ; so probably 
do 2, 3, and 6; for although ‘Judah’ is not mien- 
tioned in the title (except possibly in the case of 2), 
3 and 6 relate to kings of Judah, and the title is 
therefore presumably abbreviated. It is highly 
likely that 4 is another designation of the same 
work. The prophetic writings 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 
12 are possibly, though not demonstrably, sections 
of the same comprehensive book. If not, they are 
in any case of subordinate consequence. As to 
13-16 it is not clear that these have actually con- 
tributed anything to Ch; 16 certainly has not. 

It is trne that the Chronicler explicitly appeals 
to none of the documents named as authorities for 
what he states, but only as repositorics of (further) 
information. Nevertheless, it is probable that the 
Book of the Kings of Judah and Israel, cited 
under different names, is the main source of Ch, 
The many agreements with S and K prove that 
Ch used either these books or some work based on 
these. There is no evidence that it used the 
suurces of S and K; these books must themselves 
have been known to the author, for they had lon 
been in existence in his time, and the order an 
choice of material follow theirs to a large extent ; 
moreover, the matter which is peculiar to Ch 
shows the marked characteristics of the author's 
style, in sharp contrast with those of the matter 
corresponding to that of Samucl and Kings; 
in particular, the following additional proofs 
show that Ch does not go behind them for its 
materials :— 

2 Ch 15!7 20% state that Asa and Jehoshaphat 
did not remove the high places. ‘This is in conflict 
with the authors own statements 14° 178 (cf. 19°), 
and is evidently dne to unthinking innitation of his 
source. It appears 1 K 15 22%, and the agree- 
ment is almost verbal. ‘These statements, how- 
ever, certainly belong to the Deuteronomic redac- 
tion, and not to the sources of Kings, 

Other passages common to Kings and Ch, which 
must be original with Kings (several of them 
Deuteronomic, and none from the sources) are 2 Ch 
10%=1 K 12%, 2 Ch Q17 4 lob —9 KK gi% 0.220 Ch 
253 4=2 K 1458 (verbally), 2 Ch 284=2 K_ 164 
(verbally), 2 Ch 31! based on 2 K 18*; ef. also 2 Ch 
322=2 K 18% (substantially), 2 Ch 33%=2 K 21" 
(verbally). 

A special class of passages consists of those 
which are appropriate in Sam. and Kings, but 
have become wnilitting or meaningless because of 
omissions by Ch :-- 

1 Ch 14*7 begins, ‘ And David took yet more (7y) 
wives at Jerus”=2 8 15°)8 although 2 5S 87° to 
which ty refers, 18 omitted in Ch. 

1 Ch 20! ‘But David tarried at Jerus.’=2S 11); 
it is in conflict with L Ch 207"; this is due to the 
omission of the story of Uriah and Bathsheba 
28 1127-123, and of 12%? which tell of Joab’s 
summoning David. 

2 Ch 8" (=1 K 9*% 3!* in part) mentions the 
daughter of Pharaoh incidentally (not indeed 
with great respect) as Solomon’s wife, although 
1 K 3!* 78 are omitted. 

2 Ch 10? speaks of Jeroboam’s return from 
Egypt, ‘whither he had fled frem the presence of 
Solomon the king’=1 K 12%, although 1 K 11% 
are omitted. 

2 Ch 10" refers specifically to Ahijah’s prophecy 
about Jeroboam=1 K 12", althongh the prophecy 
itwelf, 1 K 1129-8, is omitted. 

2 Ch 32"8 specifies ‘the Jews’ speech’=2 K 18%, 


uthough 2 K 184, which gives point to this detail, 
is omitted. 

Some of these passaves are more cogent than 
others, but all are confirmatory of the position 
that onr 5 and K and nothing earlier (with possible 
exceptions noted below) underlie Ch in its narrative 
portions. 

It is, however, improb. that the Chronicler used 
these canonical books directly, as the chief source 
of his historical material. We have seen that his 
main interests are not political, and that he omits 
or greatly condenses many matters which do not 
contribute much to his purposes, At the same time 
some of his material not found inS and K is of a 
political and personal nature, c.g. the fortifications 
of Rehoboam, and his might and wisdom 2 Ch 
115-12.17-25) Asa’s war with the Ethiopians 2 Ch 
149-15, Jehoshaphat’s war with Moab, Ammon, 
and Kdom 2 Ch 20, Amaziah’s relations with his 
Israelitish mercenaries 2 Ch 255) |) Uzziah’s wars 
and buildings 2 Ch 26%, the successful invasion 
of Pekah 2 Ch 285!5) and of the Edoimites and 
Philistines vv." 25, Some of these narratives the 
Chronicler uses to pom his own moral teachings, 
but it is most unlikely that he cither invented 
them, or resorted to some special source for them ; 
they are not such as particularly appeal to him, 
Most likely, therefore, he found ee in the 
document which was his main source for other 
matter, and, finding them, used them to enforce 
his religions views, ‘This source was probably the 
Book of the Kings of Judah and Tevet (sce above), 
which was, in that case, based on ourS and K, with 
additional matter of uncertain and probably varying 
value. Since the style of these additions (with a few 
minor exceptions) resembles that of the Chronicler, 
it may be that this Kook of the Kings was produced 
in the school to which he belonged. The alternative 
is to suppose that he rewrote them. ‘That he at 
least retouched them is probable. How far the 
peculiar religions and ecclesiastical tone of Ch is 
dne to this source we cannot tell, but the presence 
of the samein Ezr-Neh, which do not depend on 
this Book of the Kinys, makes it clear that this 
tone was such as the Chronicler himself would 
produce, and probably it is, throughout, mainly 
due to him. 

IUstToRICAL 'TRUSTWORTHINESS.—The late date 
of Ch presumably hinders it from being a historical 
witness of the first order. It could be so only if 
its sources were demonstrably such. But it has 
no sources certainly older than the canonical 5 and 
KX; its chief source is probably much later. An 
interval of 250 or 300 years separates it from the 
last events recorded in K. In all eases of conflict, 
then (see the examples above), preference must be 
given toS and K. ‘The obvious special interests of 
Ch also (see above) are not to its advantage as a 
simple witness to facts. Intrinsic probabilit: 
points the same way in many instances (see expec. 
wly Comparison p, Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 
16, 20, and Driver, Bertheau, Octtli, etc., on the 
passages); this holds true of the huge numbers 
of Ch as well. 

If this is so in the parallel narratives, it must 
be so likewise in those matters which we owe 
entirely to Ch. Some of these conflict with the 
known course of the history, e.g. the complete 
Levitical arrangements of David and his successors ; 
others are in themselves most unlikely, e.g. 
Amaziah’s dealings with Israclitish mercenaries. 
It is plain that the character of Ch’s testimony, 
when we can control it by parallel accounts, is not 
such as to give us reason to depend on it with 
security when it stands alone. Perhaps it does not 
enlarge our stock of historical matter beyond that 
given in S and K. We cannot say absolutely 
that it does not; e.g. Rehoboam’s buildings, 
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Uzziah's buildings and wars, Wezekish'’s water- 
works, Manassch's captivity, etc., may be in part, 
or altovether, stated accurately, and to some of 
them a certain degree of probability attaches (cf. 
Kittel), but on the unsupported evidence of Ch we 
cannot be sure of them. It is not certain whether 
his source derived them from other documents or 
from tradition, and we cannot tell with positive- 
ness how far they are trustworthy. This uucertainty 
passes over into Ch itself. Its main value lies in 
another direction. (On the Restoration-edict of 
Cyrus, see Nosters, Het Merstcl van Isracl, 1894, 
and art. EZRA AND NEHEMIAH.) 

CHARACTER OF THE CIIRONICLER.—It would be 
most unjust to call the Chronicler a falsifier. Lle 
shows himself, on the contrary, as aman of great 
sincerity and ioral earnestness. Liven if falsifica- 
tion had, in his time, when his conception of the 
history was widely accepled, had any sufficient 
motive, he would have been incapable of it. Lis 
view of the past is that of « son of his own age, in 
whom the historical imagination had not been 
largely developed. The Pent. had long been com- 

lete, und its tatast code had a firm grasp on the 
ives and the minds of the people, and on his own. 
He did not conceive of a time, since the kingdom 
began, when it was otherwise. He was almost. 
certainly a Levite, and probably a musician. He 
was trained in the law, and knew its religious 
power. God was near His people in it, God Him- 
self enforced it. Membership in God’s people was 
to him a preat privilege, and genealogies that 
assured it, of great importance. ‘These habits and 
convictions, the result of inheritance and of train- 
ing, determined his mode of writing history. David 
and Solomon he idealised, presenting strongly and 
without much qualification those sides of their 
character which appealed to him, and depicting 
the religion of their time according to what seemed 
to him the necessary conditions of righteousness. 
The Northern Kingdom, as apostate, was of little 
interest for him. ‘The history of the Southern 
Kingdom was his concern mainly because it was 
ecclesiastical history—‘ Ecclesiastical Chronicle of 
Jerusalem’ Reuss has called it (ef. Literature 
below). God was watching and Rene it on the 
basis of His complete law; it fell at last because 
‘all the chief of the priests, and the people, trans- 
gressed very much after all the abominations of 
the heathen; and polluted the house of J”,’ and 
when they were rebuked ‘mocked the messengers 
of God, and despised his words, and misused his 
prophets’ (2 Ch 364416), The whole conception of 
the history was not that of a mere individual, but 
that of an ave, from which the individual could 
not separate himself, 

VALUE OF CHRONICLES, —It follows from the 
foregoing paragraphs that the value of Chronicles 
is not mainly that of an accurate record of past 
events. Nevertheless, its value is real and pvreat. 
It is, however, the value more of a sermon than of 
a history. 

1. We must, indeed, remember that there is a 
certain nevative historical value in the fact that Ch 
avrees with S and Kx to so large an extent. It isnot 
an independent. witness, but at least it appears that 
as to the main course of the pre-exilie history there 
was, When Ch was written, no variant tradition 
which the author thoucht worth noticing. 

2. We must remember, further, that there may 
be good historical material in matter peculiar to 
Ch, ¢.g., in the genealogical lists and some scattered 
incidents (see Kuenen, Kittel, Gray), although the 
determination of its limits and the interpretation 
of it will require critical acumen. 

3. The knowledge the author vives us of his own 
time, also, is historically te pre The fact that 
he clothes old history with 
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habits makes his own tine more intelligible to us. 
We understand better how religious Jews thought 
and felt in the 3rd cent. bc. This enlivens and 
vitalizes the period for us, and prepares us better 
to appreciate the conditions of the work of Jesus 
and Lis disciples. 

4. The aii selection of matter emphasizes 
the fundamental and permanent clements in the 
history. Te gives only a one-sided view of David, 
and yet he thereby throws stress on David’s real, 
though, as we know, not unwavering desire for 
righteousness. He thinks clietly of the Southern 
Kingdom, but that kingdom is the one of historical 
importance in the development of religion. And 
so with other details. In this, as in the particulars 
following, he served his own age, and the service 
continues to ours. 

5. His belief in God was intense, as one actively 
governing the world, punishing the evil and 
rewarding the good, demanding obedience and 
worship, but long-suffering and gracious to His 
people in spite of their sin. ‘There is at times 
something mechanical in his conception, but it is 
strony and effective. 

6. Ue illustrates for us the value and the linita- 
tions of the law in spiritual education. Obedience 
to its smallest requirements was an avenne to God. 
Formalism, the subordination of the moral to the 
ceremonial, is the accompanying danger, and the 
Chronicler did not wholly escape it. But the law 
really was a means of spiritual growth, and this 
the Chronicler exemplifies. Devotion to it did 
not exclude some breadth of spiritual sympathy, as 
the beautiful passage 2 Ch 3089 distinctly shows, 

7. He bears witness, also, to the value of the 
liturgical clement in religion. Worship is to him 
w rich and stately thing. The art of music has its 
contribution to make. The most thorough pre- 
paration, and splendid execution, befit the service 
in Which men approach the Almighty God. This 
thought, too, has its dangers. ‘The essence of 
worship is always in the soul of the worshipper. 
But the ideal of worship includes both the genuine 
spirit and the fitting expression of it, and the 
Gironicler teaches here a permanent lesson. 

Thus Ch illustrates for us God’s use of a pro- 
fessedly historical writing to enforce His truth, 
both in spite of, and by means of, the very qualities 
which impair its excellence as pure history. 

TEXT.--Ch appears to have been less read, and 
hence less often copied, than many other books. 
One source of textual error is theretore minimised, 
The history of its transmission is, however, long 
enough to give much room to textual criticism. 
The text of Ch can often be corrected, in parallel 
passages, by that of S and K, but more often the 
author is himself responsible for variations. The 
peculiar characteristics of Ch are certainly not 
textual. Sometimes Ch has preserved the beter 
reading. The greatest nuinber of textual questions 
is connected with proper names. The following, 
taken from saree texts, muy serve as illustra- 
tions :— 

Ch has the worse reading :-- 

1Ch 18 nom, GiB Eperpad, A Pidae, GL Prpad = 

no Gn 105, so Gr. 

17 a2, GB om., A GL Mogox ;:=¥9 Gn 10% 
(where @& also Mogox, but erroneously ; yD 
has already occurred, v.*). 

1® ovin, GB Amar, GL Hyuov=yo Gn 3673, 
@x Atay (interchange of 1 and ° especially 
frequent). 

1 phy, GB Ewrau, A Iwdapn, GL Adovay =p>y 
Gn 36%, @ Twrwr, OL rwran. 

17 pen, GB Muepwr, A Gl Apada(u)=ppy 


Gn 3675, di Auada. 
1 omby Kethibh, my Keré, GB Towra, GL 
Adova = mby Gn 36%, G& Twa. 
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1 Ch 3° yoybs, GR Edeoa, A GL Edioopa = ede 
258 5%, Ok Evdecoous, ete. 

44 a, GB lapew, A Tape 8 =3; Gn 46" = Ex 6% 
= Nu 26!2, so G in all. 

18% 87 a7, Et Adpala)vap= 377 2S 8%"? (Gr 
here also, erron., Adpaatap), 

etc. etc. 

The reading is doubtful :— 

1 Ch 14 spy, GB Ywdap, GL Lerqpovn ='53 Gn 36", 
Cr Vwoap. 

1° sv, GB Ywf, Swpap, GL Larpec= 57 
Gn 36%, GB Yad, Crh Swpar. 

1 5 GF doywp, Url Paovaswe Gn 36°, Gr 
Poywp. 

3) Se, GB Aad, A GL Aadowa = 3xb22 5 33, 
Ox Aadoua (!). 

434 Swioy= Nu 26", G& (in both) Napound = oxi" 
Gn 46 = Ex 6, so Gr (in both). 

ny= Nu 263, GB (in Ch) Zapes, A Gs Zapa(e), 
(ir (in Nu) Zapa= nx Gn 46= Ex 64, G& (in 
both) Saap, 

etc. ete. 
Ch has the better reading :— 
1Ch Mons, G ‘Poko (Gh Awsavep) =O 377 Gn 
104, Gi ‘Podvot. 

14 jay, GiB (kat) Qvav, A (Kal) Ovxap, Gil, (kal) 
Taakay = Jv) Gn 36°", Ur (Kal) Ovxay, GL (xa) 
TovKap. 

Doxey Bs 'Topand(ellrys (MeL lopandtrys) 
= ‘Syren 28 17%, so GB GL, A "lopanhelrns. 

G4. $3 Qi BY Syavixn, Cr AcaPaadr, IeBaadr, loBaar 
Baad =nyaesx 25 28410 t. Sam, Ur IeBoode, 
and (most often, strangely) MezgeBoo de. 

8%. 84 by9 ap = 9" and (better, see Kittel) byaeys 
v., Or MepiBaar, Mexpitaadr, MedpiBaar, GL 
MeugiBaadr = nya 25 44414 t. Sam, Gr Mez- 
PiBocbe, Chl. MeugiBaad, exc. 25 21° Mengu- 
Boode (for distinction). 

11” gap =2 S 2199, Ge (in Ch) SoBoya, cte., 
GL YoBoxxa, CB (in Sam) Ocfoxa, A SeBoxaec, 
Wil, DoPexxe= "p39 25 23°", Gib éx trav ular, 
napert, 

ete. ete. 
For further details see in Wellh. De gentibus, 
ete.; Kittel, Books of Ch. in Jlebrew; Driver, 
Hebrew Text of Samuel, 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE OT.—The OT con. 
tains data froin which a chronology may be com. 
piled from the creation of the world to the 
destruction of Jerns. by the Chaldivans. — For 
convenience, this chronology may be considered 
under several periods. 

i, FROM Tit CREATION TO TK FLOoon. — The 
data for this period, which are found in the genea- 
logical table of Gn 5 and the notice of the year of 
the Flood in Gn 7, are given differently in the Heb. 
text, the Sam., and the LXX. These differences 
ore exhibited in the following table :— 


nae ore eee 


Age of each when next 
was born or event 


occurred. 
Heb Sain. | LAX 
z, Baie). Bete ees —| Sa ee are Pe 

Adam , A . . ‘ ‘ 130 130 230 
Scth 105 105 20h 
Enosh , ‘ 90 00 190 
Kenan . " ‘ P 79 70 170 
Mahalalel . ‘ ‘ é 65 65 165 
Jared . ‘ ‘ 162 62 162 
Enoch . . ‘: . é 65 65 165 
Methuselah . “ . . 2 187 67 167 
Juainech : H F ‘ 182 43 188 
Noah 600 600 600 


Years from Creation to the Flood | 1656 


| 1307 | 242 


oe 


Thus we have three different lengths assigned 
for the period from the creation of man to the 
Flood. The numbers of the Heb, text have gene- 
rally been regarded as the original, although 
recently those of the Sam. have been defended by 
Dillmann and Budde. The LXX text, however, 
was accepted by the Hel. Jews and the early 
Christian Church, and has found defenders among 
certain Eng. scholars (llales, Jackson, Poole, 
Rawlinson, and others), who have looked upon 
it with favour as furnishing .. chronology more in 
accord with the antiquity of man than that of 
the Heb. text. But these numbers, whichever 
table may be regarded as the original, cannot, 
in any case, be accepted as historical, and hence 
for a real chronology of the early ages of man the 
are valueless. To accept them as genuine records 
is to assume from the creation of man a degree of 
civilisation high enough to provide a settled 
calendar, and a regular registration of births and 
deaths, and the preservation of such records from 
the creation of man to the time of the composition 
of Gn. All that is known of primitive antiquity 
is against such a supposition. The art of writing 
was not then known; and however tenacious may 
have been the memory of man, it is doubtful 
whether Janguage then possessed the requisite 
terminology for the expression of such lapses of 
time, Man also has been upon the earth for a far 
longer period than that given even by the LXX 
chronology. The conjectural character of the table 
of Gn 5 may be also recoynised from the varia- 
tions of the three texts. Such libertics would prob- 
ably not have been taken with figures supposed to 
rest upon authentic historical documents. The 
sacred writer chose the form of a genealovical table 
to represent the early period of the world’s history. 
The number of the patriarchs, ten, is a common 
one in the lists of the prehistoric rulers or heroes 
of many peoples. It appears at once to be a sug- 
gestion from the ten fingers. ‘The length assigned 
for the period from the Creation to the Flood is 
more difficult of explanation. Accepting that of 


the Heb. text, the most probable explanation is 
seen in connecting the 1656 years with the snbxe- 
quent data given for the period between the Flood 
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and the Iixodus, which together make 2666, or 
two-thirds of 4000 years. Four thousand years, 
according to a Jewish tradition, were to elapse 
from the creation of the world to the coming of 
the Messiah. ‘wo-thirds of that period, then, 
would have passed at the Exodus, or the giving of 
the law and founding of the Jewish Theocracy at 
Mount Sinai. 

ii. From THE FLOOD TO THE Exopus.—For 
the period froin the Flood to the birth of Alirahaim, 
we have a gencalogical table in Gn 11??? similar 
to that of Gn 5, and likewise given differently in 
the three ancient texts. In this instance, however, 
the Sam. and LXX VSS are almost identical, both 
giving a much longer period than the Heb. text. 
The LAX also has anextra name, Cainan, wanting 
in both the Ucb. and Sam. teats, giving 130 addi- 
tional years; anid the years of Nahor at the birth 
of Terahin the LXX are 179, while in the Sam. 79. 
The variations are shown in the following table :— 


Age of each when next 
was born or event 
occurred, 
Tleb. Sain. LXX 
Shem. : F ‘ - : 100 00 100 | 
| Arpachshad . " ; : : 35 185 13h 
| Cainan. : R F : oe a 130 | 
) Shelate. : ; : ? 30 130 130 
L Aber. ‘ F F : F 34 134 134 
Pelee. . - * . ‘ 80 130 130 
Rew. , F : A - OU 132 132 
Scrug . . e : . 30 130 130 
Nahor . ; : ‘ ; : 39 7 Wy 
Terah . 2 ‘ ; ; 70 70 70 
Abraham wee sae wes 
300 1040 1270 
Yrs. of Sheim’s life bef, the Flood *100 100 100 
From Flood to birth of Abraham | 290 | 940 1170 


Of these three texts the Heb. is undoubtedly 
the original. ‘The LXNX and Sam. show an endeay- 
our to gain more time by systematically heighten- 
ing the birth year of the patriarchs. The extra 
name of the LAX probably arose from a desire to 
make the number of the patriarchs ten (perhaps 
they were so originally), and thus bring the table 
more into conformity with that of Gu 5. 9 The 
LXNX text has been preferred by Hales, Jackson, 
Poole, and others as providing a more adequate 
time than the Heb. text for the growth of the 
nations of antiquity. But the LAX period is too 
short. It places the Flood at about 3000 B.c. But 
Keyptian remains point to a civilisation whose 
hesinnings were not later than 5000 years B.c., and 
very likely millenniums carlicr (Maspero says 8000 
or 10,000 years B.C.), and Assyr. discoveries have 
revealed an historic period extending to as early 
a date. This table came evidently from = the 
pume source as that of Gu 5, and is of the same 
artificial character, except that in some of the 
patriarchal names are reminiscences of peoples and 
places. 

The data for the period from the birth of Abra- 
ham to the Exodus are piven in the notice of the 
ave of Abraham at the birth of Isaac (Gn 215), and 
of Isaac at the birth of Jacob (Gn 25"), and of 
Jacob at his descent into Egypt (Gn 47%), and 


* More exactly, according to the statement of Gn 1119 that 
Arpachshad was born ‘two years after the Flood,’ the years of 
Shem's life before the Flood are 3 years. But the ‘two years 
after the Flood’ is probably a gloss inserted by some one who, 
ovellooking the round and systematic character of the data of 
the lives of the patriarchs, desired to make the birth of Arpach- 
shad correspond exactly to the detailed statementa of the 
duration of the Flood (Gn 74 815. 14), 
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of the length of the sojourn of the children of 
Isracl in Egypt (lx. 12). In this last passage 
the LXAX and Sam. texts inake the sajourning of 
the children of Tsracl tu include also the sojourning 
of the patriarchs in the land of Canaan. From 
these data we present the following table with a 
summary of the preceding tables, with also the 
reference to the ave of Abrahain at his call from 
Haran (Gen. 12+) :-- 


Age of Abraham on leaving Haran . 
Age of Abraham at the birth of Isaac 
Age of Isaac at the birth of Jacob. : 60 60 


Age of Jacob at the descent into Iyy pt . 130 180 
Years of the patriarchal sojourn in 

Canaan. é : . . : E 215 Fee 
Years of the patriarchal sojourn in Egypt 430 430 
Years of the sojourn in Egypt according | 

to LAX . ° . ‘ % 215 
From the birth of Abraham to the Exodus, é oe 
From the Flood to birth of Abraham —. ‘ - 290 
From the Creation to the Flood : : : 1656 
From the Creation to the Exodus . ‘ : ‘ 2666 


ee 


How nearly these numbers represent. the actual 
duration of the beginnings of the people of Israel, 
and of their sojourn in Kyeypt, cannot now be 
determined. They are evidently from the same 
original source as the previous tables, and there is no 
reason to suppose that authentic historical records 
underlie them.* Some early hist. reminiscences, 
however, may be preserved in them. The number 
400 for the years of the oppression in Lgypt 
appears in Gn 15, which belungs to one of the 
carliest sources of the Hexateuch. 

Lhe Period of the Sojourn in Hgypt.—The descent 
of the children of Israel into Hyypt, according to 
the story of Joseph, took place when a Sem. 
foreigner might be received at the Egyp. court 
with favour, and his people readily need posses- 
sions in the land. ‘lhe reign of the Hyksos or 
Shepherd-kings meets this condition, and the 
descent of the children of Israel at that time is 
both an ancient tradition and the view generally 
accepted by biblical scholars. The period of the 
Hyksos rule, owing to the obscurity and uncer- 
tainty of Eyyp. chronology, cannot be very 
defimtely determined. — [t lasted several centuries, 
and terminated not later than pu Bot A 
fuine is recorded as occurring during the reign of 
Aphophis or Apepi, one of the last of the Hyksus 
rulers; and this monarch may have been the 
Pharaoh of Joseph. He is so mentioned by George 
Syncellus, a historian of the 9th cent. A.b.; and 
the supposition is received with favour by Sayce, 

srugsch, Kittel, and others. It is, however, only 
a supposition. 

The Pharaoh of the oppression, under whom 
the children of Isracl built the treasure cities 
Pithom and Raamses (ix 1"), was Kamses 11. 
This fact, long conjectured, has been definitely 
settled by Naville’s identification of Pithom, and 
discovery that it was built by Ramses 11. The 
‘xodus has usually been assigned (by Brugsch, 
Ebers, Rawlinson, Sayce, and others) to the reign 
of Menephtah (Merenptah) or Seti U., the im- 
mediate successers of Ramses 11. Since, however, 
both of these kings were no mean sovereigns, 
and appurently controlled both Pal. and = the 
Sin. Peninsula, it may be better (with Kittel, 
Maspero, Wicdemann, and others) to assign 


* According to the documentary hypothesis of the composi- 
tion of the Pent. or Hex. they belong to tho priestly document 
now generally regarded as the latest portion of the Pentateuch. 

t This is the date given by Kd. Meyer as the hitest possible, 
and js thns accepted by Wendel and Erman. Other dates given 
for the close of this period or the beginning of the New kinpire 
are Wicdemann, 1750; Brugsch, 1706; Mariette, 1708; Rawlinson 
1640 ; Lepsius, 1591. 
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the Exodus to the period of royal weakness and 
general anarchy followmg their reigns at the 
close of the 19th dynasty (not later, according to 
Meyer, than 1180 B.C.; according to Rawlinson and 
others, about a cent. earlier), M*Curdy (Hvst., 
Proph., and the Mon.) places the Exodus in thie 
20th dynasty, in the latter part of the reign of 
Ramses UI., or immediately after his reign. Le 
docs not think the Evyp. control in the Sin. Pen- 
insula or in Pal. to have been sutliciently relaxed 
at an earlier period for cither the Exodus or the 
conquest of Pal. to have been possible. He gives 
the date about 1200 B.c. The children of Israel, 
however, during the reign of Ramses U1. (1180- 
1148) may have been wandering in the desert and 
taking possession of the country KE. of the Jordan. 
This would allow about 50 years from their depar- 
ture from Egypt to their entrance into W. Pal., 
corresponding roughly with the biblical 40 years. 
This much at least seems certain, that Pal. was for 
many centuries an Egyp. province, and that the 
conquests under Joshua cannot well have begun 
until the close of the 19th dynasty, and probably 
the close of the reign of Ramses ut. The view of 
some writers (F.C. Cook, Conder, Kéhler, Sharpe, 
and others), who have assigned the Exodus to 
earlier periods, is refuted by Naville’s discover 

of Vithom, built by Ramses m.; by the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets, which show that Pal. was 
thoroughly an Egyp. province during the 18th 
dynasty; and by the fact of the control exercised 
by Seti 1. and Ramses 1. over Pal. within the 
19th dynasty.* 

ii. ROM THE EXODUS TO THE FOUNDING OF THE 
TemMpue.—The founding of Solomon’s temple is said 
in 1 K 6! to have taken place in the 480th year 
after the Exodus (according to the LXNX, in the 
440th year). Such an exact statement, if historical, 
requires that an accurate system of reckoning time 
was employed by the children of Israel during 
all those years. A provision for this has been seen 
in the yearly Heb. festivals, and especially in the 
Sabbatical and Jubilee years. If this, however, 
was the case, it is strange that we do not find 
traces of such a mode of reckoning in the OT. 
While there are allusions to the recurrence of 
feasts as indicating a year’s time, there is nothing 
to indicate festivals or Sabbatical or Jubilee years 
as being regarded as the units or termini of any 
ealendar. The only method apparent is by the 
years of the monarch of the land. Before the royal 
period we have no evidence of any system of 
reckoning dates, and it is probable that during the 
period from the Exodus to the founding of the 
temple, Sabbatical years and years of Jubilee were 
not, observed. The number 480 appears, like the 
numbers of the Pent., to be conjectural, arising 
from the supposition that from the Exodus to the 
founding of the temple there were 12 genera- 
tions of 40 years each. This period, however, is 
too long. ‘The interval from the Exodus to the 
founding of the temple is probably nearer 300 than 
500 years. The Exodus we have seen can in no 
case be placed carlier than after the reign of 
Ramses U., and the building of the temple oe- 
curred not later than the middle of the 10th 
cent. B.C. Reliable chron. data for comput- 
ing the exact length of this period we may well 
believe were not preserved. ‘The disorganised con- 
dition of affairs during the period of the judges, 
when there was no central authority, is against 
the supposition of the use of a settled calendar and 
the official registration of events. The chron. 


* Since the above article was in type, the new inscription of 
king Merenptah mentioning the people of Israel has been dis- 
covered, This may call for a revision of the opinion expressed 
above in regard to the date of the Exodus, and may require its 
assignment to an earlier period. See Eayrt, Exopus (Route). 


data of the Book of Judges appear also to be 
soniewhat artificial. They are as follows :— 


Israel serves Cushan-rishathaim (3%) , . Beara 
Deliverance by Othalel: the land rests (30) . 400 ,, 
Israel serves Eylon (314). ; és : Pas ©, ae 
Deliverance by Etrad: the land rests (3). 80 =", 
SEP ree oy by Jabin (4°) . 7 ‘ : fn ae ee 
Deliverance by Deborah: the land rests (531). 40 ,, 


Oppression by Midian (6!) : , 
Deliverance by Gideon: the lind rests (8-8). 40 


Ahbimelech reigns over Israel (0--) ous 
Tola Jndyes Israel (107). i ; ‘ ee ee 
Jair Judges Israel (103). 4 : F fee 
Oppression by Aminon (108). . : AIRES 35 
Jephthah judges Israel (127). ‘ : od othe! tee 
Ibzan judges Israe}] (12) . : : ; ee ee 
Klon Judves Isracl (1211). ; , : nae are 
Abdon judges Israel (1234) ; F : a) Sr see 
Oppression by the Philistines ( 31), : MS Oe 
Samson judges Israe] (15201651). , PORE A 
Total . 410 years 
To these years must be added— 

The sojourn in the Wilderness » 40 years 
The conquest under Joshua. : ed ORT 

The judgeship of FH (1S 418). ; got eee 

The judyeship of Samucl . : é re eae 

The reign of Saul i ; é ; SN mye 

The reign of David (1K 2), : « “ath —G 

Of the reign of Solomon (1 K 61). ees. en 

Total =. . 144-04 ¥ years, 


According to these figures the entire period is 
over 550 years, and the repeated occurrence of 40 
or its araleint shows that some of the numbers are 
round, and probably conjectural. 

Some of Ne judgeships recorded in the Book of 
Judges may have been Neca and contemporancons 
with others. In that case no chronology can be 
computed from these statements. In all likelihood, 
however, the numbers were designed to aaa 
480 years,—the years of oppression, like those of 
& usurper, a8 is customary in Oriental reckonings, 
being not counted, their interval being included 
in the years of rest belonging to a lawful ruler. 
Arranged on this principle we have the following 
result :— 


Moses. ‘ : : ‘ ‘ . 40 years. 
Joshua and the Elders. : ‘ 2 weg 
Othniel G F : ; ‘ - G0 
KBhaud . ; : : : F : eRe ss 
Barak er ey ee et 
Gideon , : é ; : , « 40) 4, 
Tola, Jair, Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, and 

Abdon . ; : : . ‘ a tgs 
Samson. . : ‘ : < «es A 
Wiieee. he. eH 40, 
Samuel. F ‘ : ° ‘ oe) ere 
Saul ; ‘ : Fe . Vo 35 
David e a . e e e 40 ” 
Solomon : . : : é tay 


430-+X+y years. 

If 30 years (cf. Jos. 24”) are given to Joshua and 
the elders, and 10 years to Saul, we have exactly 
480 years. t 

iv. From TUR FOUNDING OF THE TEMPLE TO 
THE FALL or JERUSALEM. —This era is marked by 
an advance in culture among the Hebrews, and in 
the office of royal recorders or scribes provision 
seems to have Leen made for the regular regis- 
tration of important events. These events were 
probably dated by the years of reigning monarchs. 
At least we find this system in l and 2 k, Jer, 
and Kzk. <A provision, however, for the keep- 
iny of exact chron. records doves not neces- 
sarily imply their preservation, and the Books of 
Kings, our biblical source for the chronology of 
this period, were not written until its close, several 


* The assiynment of 20 years to Samuel is an Inference from 
1872 The period of Israel's desire for the Lord is regarded as 
representing Samucl’s judgeship, and ceasing when the people 
desired and chose a king. 

t The above scheme iy Noldeke's. Moore (Judyes, p. xlif.) 
omits Saul ag being to a Judwan writer an illegitimate sovereign, 
and assigns, after LXX, 20 years to Eli, and conjectures 40 years 
each for Joshua and Saniuel. 


ed 
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centurics after the earlier events narrated. The 
writer of these hooks, it is true, refers constantly 
to ‘the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah,’ and ‘to the book of the chronicles of the 
kings of Israel,’ as sources of hisinformation. Butit 
isnot known whether he had access to original royal 
records or only to two historical works based in 
some way upon them. Probably the latter, be- 
cause (1) it is unlikely that the State records of 
the N, kingdom were preserved and brought to 
Jerus.; (2) the references are not to the chronicles 
or annals themselves, but to the évok of the 
chronicles; and (3) it is difficult to account for 
the statements of the writer in reference to dates 
of accession and lengths of reiens, if he had access 
to original records. 

1 and 2 K give a complete list of the mon- 


archs of Judah and Israel, and the length of their’ 


reigns in years from Solomon to the fall of Samaria 
and of Jerusalem, The commencement of cachreign 
is dated by the yenr of the reign of the contem- 
porancous king in the other kingdom. This mode 
of cross-reckoning is evidently that of the biblical 
writer, for it is scareely possible that in either 
kingdom the year of the king of the other king- 
dom should be used to fix the date of its own king. 
An examination of the synchronisms leads to a 
similar conclusion. Irom the construetion of the 
Heb, sentence in many instances the synchronisms 
appear to be an addition to a statement of the 
siinple duration of a reign, and they seem in some 
instances to reveal an attempt at an adjustment 
of two uncqual series of numbers. Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam cume to the throne at the same time, 
also Athaliah and Jehu. The sums of the years 
of the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah 
between these two dates shonld be the same. 
That of Isracl, however, as is seen in the following 
table, exceeds that of Judah by 3 yeara. (The 
7 days of the reign of Zimri are omitted, for that 
week naturally was reckoned as belonging either 
to the reign of Elah or Omri.) :— 


Rehoboam . : . 17|Jerohboam . é 3: 322 
Abijam . g . 8 |Nadab, . . ge 
Asn . ° ry a 41 Baasha, e e ry 24 
Jehoshaphat . . 26/Elah. . . » 2 
Joram . ‘ - 8/Omri . 3 ‘ - 12 
Ahaziah ‘ ‘ - 1/Ahab . : ‘ e 2 
Ahaziah ‘ : eee 

Joram . : rae 

QA | 98 


Since thelengthsof thereignsare ex pressed in even 
ears, and since actual reigns must have embraced 
ractions of a year, it is apparent that these years 

are culendar years. The question now arises 
whether the calendar year in which a king died 
was reckoned as his own last year and the Ist year 
of his successor, or whether the Ist year of his 
successor began with the following new year. 
The former method of pre-dating introduces the 
confusion of a calendar year being reckoned as 
belonging to two reigns; and yet it is in accordance 
with the Heb. usage, which reckoned fractions of 
time as full units, For example, the siege of 
Samaria, which began in the 4th and ended in the 
6th year of Hezekiah, is said to have lasted 3 years 
(2 K 18%), There is also the familiar example 
of ‘the 3 days’ of Christ’s being in the grave. ‘The 
latter method of post-duting was the usual one of 
the Assyrians. With them the general practice 
was to count the regnal years from the new year’s 
day after the accession, and to call the period 
between the accession and the Ist new year's day 
‘the beginning of the rcign’; while the year from 
the new year's day was called ‘the 1st year,’ and 
the following ones were numbered successivel 

from it. Which of these methods was systemati- 
cally used by the Hebrews cannot now be decisively 


determined. Possibly, neither of them consistently 
or entirely. The Talm. testifies apparently to the 
method of pre-dating (Wiescler, Chron. Synopsis, 

. 47), and this has often been assumed as the 
Veh, method. Jer. and lizk., however, post-dated, 
and many scholars (Dillmann, Stade, Wellhansen, 
and others) believe this to have been the Heb. 
method. The writer or compiler of J and 2 Kk, 
as will be seen from the following table of syn- 
chronisms, used both methods :— 


Rehoboam : m 1 1 Jeroboam. 
17 | 17 
In 18th of Jeroboam (1 If 
15!), Abijam . ; : 1 | 18 
19 
In 20th of Jeroboam (1 K 
15%), Asa : ° « G3 | 20 
5 a | 
2 | 2%. 1. Nadabin @nd of Asa (1 K 
15-9»), 
8 | 1. 2. Baasha in 3rd of Asa (1K 
Th24. 33), 
26 | 24. 1. Elah in 26th of Asa (1 K 
| 168), 
27 2. Zinri in 27th of Asa (1 K 
{ 1619 i 
| 1 Omri in 27th of Asa (1K 
16156), 
21 1b 
38 | 12. 1, Ahah in 3sth of Asa (1 K 
162"), 
39 2 
In 4th of Ahab (1 K 2241), | 
Jehoshaphat . (1) 41 | 4 
ae 4) 
17 21 1. Ahaziah in 17th of 
Jehoshaphat (LK 2251), 
18 | 1. 22.%. Joram in 18th of 


Jehoshaphat (2 K 32), 
In 5th of Joram (2 K 818), : 


Jehoram : ; A 5 
25/1 8 

In 12th of Joram (2 K $*), 
Ahaziah ; A oS Ale 


The method of post-dating is here applied to 
the reigns of the S. kingdom until the reigns of 
Jehoram and Ahaziah, the former of whom is 
made co-regent with his father for four years, Asa 
and Jehoshaphat come to the throne m the years 
wreceding their Ist) years, while Abijam comes 
in his lst year. ‘Thus we have two methods of 
post-dating. The reigns of the N. kingdom are 
all pre-dated, and Ahaziah is made co-regent with 
Ahab for one year. Thus the total length of the 
reiens is shortened, and the interval from Solomon 
to Athaliah becomes 90 years. 

In 1 K 16% Omri is said to have begun to reign 
in the 3lst year of Asa, and in 2 Wk VP” Joram 
in the 2nd of Jchoram. Both of these state- 
ments are in general harmony with a scheme of 
ost-dating the kings both of Isracl and Judah, 
‘his fact, with the apparently systematic shortening 
of the intervals expressed by the reigns of the N. 
kingdom and then of the S. kingdom, to make them 
agree, suggests the possibility of the lengths of the 
reigns not being entirely derived from accurate his- 
torical sources, and yet representing a chronological 
scheme which the author did not feel free to modify. 

Samaria fell, according to 2 K 18", in ‘the 6th 
ear of Hezekiah, which was the 9th of Hoshea, 

ing of Isracl.’ The durations of the reigns of 
the kings of Judah and Israel from the accessions 
of Athaliah and Jehu to this year, then. should 
be the same. ‘The figures recorded in 2 K, how- 
ever, give quite a different result— 


Athaliah. . 6 years, | Jehu : . 28 years. 
Joash . « “405 5; Jehoahaz Py | sae 
Amazish. sf 2M ss, Joash. ene IOs 
Avariah , Pa ne Jeroboam oy en a 
Jotham . se Sh. 4, Zachariah F 6 months. 
Ahaz é 6 ANGE sey Shallum . 

Hezekiah ‘ G4, Menahem 


Pekahiah . 2 
Peksh . a 20s 
Hoshea . . 0 5; 


148 yrs. 7 mos. 
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Thus the years of the reigns of the southern 
kingdom exceed those of the northern kingdom by 
over 2] years. 

The following table gives the biblical synchron- 


isms of this period.* (The various statements 
have been adjusted to each other by allowing the 
variable factor of a co-regency, and reckoning the 
Ist year either from the commencement of the 
co-regency or of the sole reign) :— 


Athaliah . 1 1 Jehu. 
6 
In 7th of Jehu (2 K 12!) 
Joash . F ‘ : vd 
22 | 28 
23 | 1 Jehoahaz in 23rd of Joash 


2 K 1381), 
87 | 15 (1) Jehoash in 87th of Joash 
(2 K 1810), 


In 2nd of Jehoash (2 K 141), 
Sm | CD88 


Amaziah 16 (3 

2) 30 | 17 (3) 

3) 40} 4(1) 

4) 5 a 

(1) 6| 7(4) 

(10) 15 | 16(13) Jeroboam in 15th of 
Amaziah (2 K 1433), 
In 27th of Jeroboam (2 K 

151), Azariah (24) 29 | 27 
25 | 23 


88 | 41. 1. Zachariah in 88th of 
Azariah (2 K 158) 
2. Shallnm in 39th of 
Azariah (2 K 151), 


89 Menahein in 30th 
Azariah (2 K 1517), 

40; 1 

49 ; 10 

60 1 Pekahiah in 50th of Azariah 


(2 K 1523). 


61); 2 
62 | 1 Pekah in 62nd of Azariah 
(2 K 1627), 
In 2nd of Pekah (2 K 1532), 
Jotham. : 2 : 2 
(1) 9 | 10 
8 17 
In 17th of Pekah (2 K 161), 
Ahas . : ‘ ‘ 
9 0 18 
11 (19) | 20 
12 (20) | 1 Hoshea in 20th of Jotham 


and 12th of Ahaz (2 K 
1630 171), 


In 8rd of Hoshea (2 K 181), 
Hezekiah 7 . 14 


3 

161 4 
16 6 

In 6th of Hezekiah (2 K 9 


Samaria taken in 9th of 
1810), Samaria taken 


Hoshea (2 K 176 1810). 


The following tables (a) (6) (c) give dates for the 
accession of the kings of Judah, and (d) (e) (/) of 
the kinys of Israel—(a) according to 1 and 2 
Ch, in which the durations of the reigns are 
the same as those mentioned in 1 and 2 K, and 
are given without reference to the corresponding 
reigns of the N. kingdom, so that their sum 
would be naturally taken as the duration of the 
S. kingdom; (4) according to the tables of syn- 
chronisms given above; (c) according to a determi- 
nation from the Assyr. inscriptions. An asterisk 
indicates a co-regency ; but see the following para- 
graphs, (d) COE pons to (a), and is adjusted to 
it by pre-dating the reigns of Nadab, Elah, and 
Ahaziah, and lengthening that of Jeroboam 1. to 51 
years, and Pekah’s to 30. (e) and (/) correspond 
to (6) and (c), The explanation of (c) and (f) is 
given in the following ie ME oo (a) and (d) 
correspond essentially to Ussher’s system of dates 
given in the margin of the AV. Of these tables 
only (6) and (e) represent approximately the course 
of history. The others are given merely for the 
sake of comparison. 


* According to this table the number of years from the 
accessions of Athaliah and Jehu to the fall of Samaria is 129. 
This table, with the one above of synchronisms, however, hag 
not been given to present the course of history, but to give a 
bird's-eye view of ae chronological statements of 1 and 2 K. 
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(c) 


(a) (dD) 
David (40) . 1059 1009 1017 
Solomon (40). 1010 909 97 
Temple founded 1015 965 73 
Rehobonm (17) . Sg 039 037 
Abijam (3) ‘ G2 ae 920 
Asa (41). : 959 919 O17 
Jehoshaphat (25) 1s 878 876 
Jehoram (8) 2 8Y3 *Bh7 851 
Ahaziah (1) : ‘ &XO 8h0 843 
Joash (40) . : . . : 8738 R43 836 
Amazinh (29). : . A 838 * S08 706 
Azariah (Uzziah) (52). =. | soo | son | { “789 
Jotham (16) : ‘ ‘ ‘ 757 749 a 
Ahaz (16) e e e e e 741 *74 1 735 
Hezekiah(20) . «0. 04 | (725 | syor | { 226 
Fall of Samaria . , . 719 fpr hoe 
Invasion of Sennacherib . 711 : TOL 
Manasseh (55) .  . 606 { a 
Amon(2). 6 0. ee | OH eit | 
Josiah (31) . - 5 639 639 
Jehoahaz (3 months) . 603 . G08 
Jchoiakim . ; ‘ 608 608 
Jehoiachin (3 months) HOT 107 
Zedekiah (11). : ; é AN? h07 
Destruction of Jerusalem. : 586 O80 | 
(a) (e) (f) 
Jeroboam (22). * ‘ ‘ 989 939 037 
Nadah(2).. . we 967 O18 915 
Bansha (24). wet 966 17 Old 
ea 900 
Elah (2) e ° e e ¢ 942 894 800 
Zimri (7 days) . ° ° 941 893 ate 
Omri(2). we | dt | 803 | SBN 
Ahab (22) . ‘ ‘4 : 919 882 875 
Ahaziah (2) ‘ ° 897 *862 853 
Joram (12) . . . . 806 861 852 
Jehu ee . e ° e e BS4 849 842 
Jehoahaz (16) . . 846 821 815 
Joash (17) . . ‘4 . . 840 *S07 798 
Jeroboam 1 (41) : : : 823 *804 782 
Zachariah (6 inonths) : ‘ 771 763 741 
Shallum (t month). é ‘ 770 763 741 
Menahem (10) ‘ ‘ ‘ 770 762 741 
Pekahiah (2). ‘ . ° 760 762 737 
Hoshea (9) : : ‘ < 728 7380 784 
Fall of Samaria ‘ ‘ ‘ 710 722 722 


Our examination of the biblical statements shows 
from the variety of the modes of reckoning, and 
from the apparent inconsistencies of the synchron- 
isms (unless an ever variable factor in vo-regencies 
is assumed), that we must look to another source 
for determining the true chronology of this period. 
Sueh a source, in a limited degree, has been found 
in the Assyr. inscriptions. These inscriptions are 
dated by the Assyr. calendar or canon. In this 
canon, which exists in several copies, all of which 
closely agree, covering the period from about 900 
B.C. to about 650 B.C., each year bears the name 
of an officer called an eponym. [from the mention 
of a total eclipse, which occurred in 763 B.C., is 


determined the date of all the ee years. 
The following persons and events of biblical history 


are mentioned in the Assyr. inscriptions, and dated 
by the Assyr. canon (COTY il. p. 167 ff.). :— 


Ahab (at the battle of Karkar) . . 854 
Jehu (the payment of tribute) . . . 842 
Azariah (war with Tiglath-pileser) ; F 742-740 
Menahem (payment of tribute). : 738 
Pekah (conquered by Tiglath-pileser) . 734 
Ahaz (payment of tribute) , ‘ 734 
Hoshea (successor of Pekah) 734 


Fa}] of Samaria (near the close of the year) ; Te 
Invasion of Sennacherib : e ’ ; 7 
Manasseh ‘ A ‘ , 
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Azariah, king of Judah. Menahem is also men- 
tioned as paying tribute in 738. During the years 
737-735 ‘Tielath-pileser was campaigning in the 
Fast, but in 734 he returned to suppress another 
coalition in the West, when he conquered Pekah, 
and appointed Uoshea king of Samaria in his 
stead. 

According to the biblical account, Menahem 
and Azariah were contemporaries, and Menahem 
paid tribute to Ticlichypitesey (called Pul in 2 Kk 
15”); and after the brief reign of Pekahiah the son 
of Menahem, in the last year of Azariah, Pekah 
came to the throne. Pekah, with Rezin king of 
Damascus, in the reigns of Jotham and Ahaz, 
made war on Judah, evidently to coerce Judah to 
form an alliance against Assyria, During the reign 
of Pekah the N. kingdom suffered great loss of 
territory and inhabitants by Assyr. invasion, and 
Pekah was followed by Hoshen. 

These twoaccounts, the biblicaland Assyrian, har- 
monize, and it only remains for us to fix the dates. 
In 737 Pekahiah is king, perhaps having come to 
the throne in the previous year. His reign is brief, 
and in 736 or 735 he is slain by Pekah. In 737 or 
736 Azariah dies, and Jothan, who for some 14 

ears may be thought of as having been co-reyent, 
vis father being a leper, becomes sole king. In 735 
Ahaz succeeds Jotham ; in 734 Pekah ts slain, and 
Hoshea becomes king. Samaria falls in the winter 
of 722-721. ‘Thusin this period the biblical chrono- 
logical statements must be considerably modified. 
The result is given in tables (c) and (/). 

A difficulty is also presented in 2 K 18% 18, 
which date the fall of Samaria in the 6th year of 
Hezekiah, and the invasion of Sennacherib in the 
14th; but the former event occurred in 722, and the 
latter in 70]. According to the former reckoning, 
Hezekiah came to the throne in 728 or 727; and 
according to the latter, in 715 or 714. If we adopt 
the latter reckoning, the reign of Ahaz must be 
lengthened to some 20 years, and that of Manasseh 
or of Hezekiah shortened some 10 years, A co- 
regency of Hezekiah with Ahaz has been suggested 
as the solution, or that the date of an invasion of 
Sargon in 711 may have been given for that of 
Sennacherib, According to this latter solution, 
however, Hezekiah would have come to the throne 
in 725 or 724. 

The presence of Ahab at the battle of Karkar 
brings his reign down to 854 at least. At this 
battle, according to the Assyr. inscription, Ahab 
appears as an ally of the king of Damascus. 


According to 1 K 20" Ahab formed such an 
alliance, which lasted three years (1 K 22!), In the 


third year of the alliance the truce was broken, and 
Ahab was slain at Ramoth-gilead (1 K 22'$ 87-49), 
Assuming the alliance to have been made in 855, 
the close of Ahab’s reigu, then, may be placed in 
853.* See ATIAR. 

In the period before Ahab a change in the 
biblical leneth of the reign of Omri has been 
thought by seme scholars necessary from the state- 
ment of Mesha on the Moabite Stone, where he 
says: ‘And Omri took possession of the land of 
Méhédeba, and it (Israel) dwelt: therein during his 
days, and half his son’s days, forty years.’ If ‘ his 
son’ is Ahab, then Omri’s reign must be lengthened 
at the expense of Baasha’s. In favour of this is 
the importance and lasting impression of Omri’s 
reign (Mic 6"*). The ‘land of the house of Omri’ in 


* Another explanation of the events of this period is, that the 
king present as aSyrian ally at the battle of Karkar was not Ahab 
but Ahaziah or Joram, the Assyr. scribe having unwittingly 
given the name of the father for that of the son, being ignorant 
of the latter’s accession. The argument for this view is that 


Israel would not have assisted the Syrians except as a vassal, 
and that such vassalaye immediately followed the battle of 
Ramceth - gilead. Ahab's death, then, probably would have 
occurred in 855. 
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Assyr. inscriptions is a standing designation for the 
N. kingdom. If, however, ‘his son’ means Omri’a 
yrandson Joram, then no great change is needed. 
This is more probable, agreeing with 2 K 1) 3°, 
which place the revolt of Moab (unlikely to have 
happened under the powerful king Ahab) in the 
reign of Joram. If we knew from LEgyp. history 
the precise date of Shishak’s reign and invasion 
of Palestine, we could fix definitely the reign of 
Rehoboam (‘In the 5th year of Rehoboam, Shishak 
came up against Jerusalem,’ 1 K 14"). As far ag 
Egyp. history pives any light on this point, it con- 
firms the date given in (e). 

For the period between the death of Ahab and 
that of Azariah (Uzziah) it is necessary to shorten 
several reigns. The disturbed condition of affairs 
at the death of Jeroboam I.—a destructive rivalry 
of factions is indicated in the prophetical writings 
—supeests the shortening of Menahem’s reign to 
three years to allow the others of Israel to stand. 
Internal evidence favours allowing the reigns of 
Athaliah and Joash to remain unchanged, ‘The 
sole reigns of Azariah (Uzziah) and Jotham, then, 
may be shortened by making them co-regents for a 
number of years with their fathers. 

The periods given for the reigns of Amon, 
Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and 
Zedekiah are undoubtedly correct. The following 
table gives the dates and synchronisms of their 
reigns :— 


Amon’s aceession | 641 
6 


39 


638 | 


Josiah’s a 
a lst year 


nee 13th ,, 26 | lst year of Jere- 
miah’s ministry 
(Jer 1%), 
+ 1&th ,, 621 | Discovery of the 
Book of the Law 
(2 K Qu. 8), 
(2 K 2331) Jeho- 
ahaz 3 mos. 
reign and- ,, 31st ,, GUS | Battle of Megiddo 
Jehoiakins (2 K 239), 
accession 
Jehoiakim's Ist | 607 
re 4th | 604 | Jeremiah’s 28rd 
and Nebuchad- 
| revzinr's lst (Jer 
261. 8), 
(2 K 248-18) Je- 
hoiachin’s = 8 
er : ee i es llth | 697 | Sth of Nebuchad- 
kiah’s acces: B gees (2 K 
sion atl), 
Zedekiah’s Ist year! 596 
* 10th ,, | 687 | 18th of Nebuchad- 
rezzar (Jer a 
» llth,, | 586 | 19th of Nebuchad- 


rezzar and des- 
truction of Jerue 
Balem (2 KK 254), 


a mes, 
te 


These dates are determined by Nebuchadrezzar’s 
Ist year, which, according to Ptolemy’s Canon,* is 
604. The reigns given in the table above are post- 


dated. This arrangement is the one generally 
accepted. Sume, however, have preferred to pre- 


date them. Then Jerusalem falls in 587 or 588. In 
favour of this are Jer 52%: %, which place seemingly 
the captivity of Jehoiachin and destruction of 
Jerusalem in the 8th and 18th years of Nebuchad- 
rezzar. The battle of Carchemish (Jer 46?) is dated 
in the 4th year of Jehoiakim. According to Tiele 
and others, this took place in 605, the year of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s accession. This pre-dates the 
4th year of Jehoiakim. 

From the facts presented, it is evident that only 


* The Canon of Ptolemy is a chron. compilation by the cele- 
brated Alexandrian scholar Ptolemy of the 2nd cent. a.p., with 
astronomical notes, commencing 8.0. 747 with the reigns of the 
Bab. kings. As far as it has been tested, it has proved aD 
accurate and reliable document. See Assyria, p. 179%. 
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a few dates in Isracl’s history can be fixed with 
absolute certainty. ‘The time of most events can 
only be given delinitely within a space of two or 
three years. There generally remains that amount 
of uncertainty, hence few tables of dates furnished 
by OT chronologists exactly agree. 

In view of the corrections which must be made 
in the OT chron. statements from the founding of 
Soloimon’s temple to the destruction of Jerus., and 
in view of the apparent endeavour of the writer of 
l and 2 K to preserve and harmonize in his syn- 
chronisms the recorded lengths of the reigns of 
kings, the question may arise whether in this 

eriod as well as the former ones the chronological 

uta may not be pee conjectural or artificial, 
complete historical data for both the S. and N. king- 
doin not having been preserved. This is the view of 
W. R. Smith, Stade, Wellhausen, and others. In 
its favour is the fact that from the founding of 
Solomon’s temple to that of Zerubbabel, according 
to the biblical numbers, there are 480 years, and 
the duration of the N. kingdom (omitting the 
2 years of Elah or reducing Baasha’s to 22) 1s 24) 
years, The combinations seen in the length of the 
reigns sucvest also, it is said, artificiality. 


Solomon. : . of 
Rehohboam 
Abijain . . 8 
Asa. ; : . 41 
Jehoshaphat . 25 
Jechoram 3 


frought forward 259 
Jothain . . 16 
Ahaz : P 
Hezekiah . ‘ 
Hezekiah. a 838 
Manasseh . 65 + eo 


8 
Ahaziah . rea | ap Amon : ee og 
Athaliah 6 Josiah =. . 8 
Joash » 40 Jehoiakim 11 + 53 
Amaziah 29. 81 Zedckiah . 31 ) 
Uzziah p25 | Captivity. . . 60 


Carry forward . 259 Total . 
The combination of 41+81+438=40 +804 40, it is 
said, cannot be mere chance. 
A system likewise, it is claimed, appears in the 
years of the first eight kings of Israel, 


Jerobonm ye Omri - wel 
Nadab eee ) Ahab ‘ ae 
Baasha (24). 22 jie Ahuziah . » [48 
Klah ; ‘ Joram =. pas 2 


Ilere are eight kings reigning 96 years, an aver- 
age of 12 for each. Three reign 12+10, three 
12-10, and two 12, 

From the inaccuracy of some of the biblical 
numbers, and from the symmetry of their sum, it 
is not improbable that missing lengths of the 
reigns of some kings were supplied by conjecture, 
so as to make the duration of the N. kingdom 240 
years, and the interval between the founding of 
the two temples 480 years. Such an arrangement 
would be helpful to the memory and analogous to 
reckonings of the early periods of the world and of 
Israel, and such an arrangement also finds a 
counterpart in the genealogy of Jesus in Mt, where 
the generations are reduced to three series of 14 
each. But, taking the biblical data as a whole for 
this period, they do not present sufficient symmetry 
to be entirely or mainly artificial. Errors doubt- 
less crept into lists of reigns, and the lengths of 
some probably were not preserved, and hence were 
supplied by conjecture. 

v. CHRONOLOGY OF THE POST-EXILIC PERIOD. 
—When Judah became a vassal, and her own kings 
ceased, the years of foreign rulers, as we have 
already seen at the beginning of the Captivity, 
were employed in dating events. The time of 
these rulers is fixed by the Canon of Ptolemy. 
The following table gives the ea a OT chrono- 
logical references of this period :— 


ee Ce a 
<a ~ a oe een ee 


| 


Nebuchadrezzar’s 19th | O56 | Fall of Jernsalem (2 if 25%) | 
Cyrus’ accession. . | oso) Capture of Babylon by Cyrus 
» Ist year eos | Kdiet for the Return (zr 1) 
Return ander Zerubbabel 
; Mounding of the Temple (zr 38); 
Darius’ accession. 
» end year. Tlagyvai and = Zechariah pro- 
phesy (lay 11, Zee 0) 


» 6th 4... 1 816 | Temple timshed (Ezr 615) 
Artaxeracy’ accession . ob tbe 
- ith year . | 403 | Ezra arrives at Jerusalein 


(Ezr 7X) 
Nehetminh’s mission to Jerusa- 
lem (Neh 21) 


‘sy 20th = ,, : 


Lireraturn.-—l’or the Chron. of the flex. consult the Com. 
mentaries of Delitzsch, Dillmann, and other writers on that 
portion of the OT; also Lenormant, Begiiaings of History, 
ch. vi.; Budde, Die Biblisehe Uryeschichte, ch in.; Kittel, 
History of the Hebrews, $§ 19, 255 (for Chiron, of Judyes, 
§ 30, 2); F.C. Kénig, ‘Beitrage zur Biblische Chronologie,’ in 
ZEW, 1883; Noldeke, Untersuchungen zur Krittk des A.T., 
pp. 173-108. Jor the regal period: Brandes, Abhandlungen 
rur Ueschichte des Orients tm Alterthum, 1874; Wellthausen, 
‘Die Zeitrechnung des Buches der Konize,’ in JDThA, 1875; 
‘Ohronology of the Kings of Israel and Judah coinpared with 
the Monuments,’ in Church Quart, Lev., Jan. 1956; 8. Sharpe, 
Heb, Nation and Lit., pp. 38116, 380ff.; G. Sinith, Aasyr. 
Epon. Canon, chs. i. and vii.; W. K. Sinith, Journ. of Philology, 
x. p. 200 ff.; Kamphansen, Chron, der Llebraischen Nonige, 1883 ; 
Schrader, COT’ it. 161-175, supplemented by O. C. Whitehouse, 
pp. 320-524, 1888; Orr, ‘Assyr. and Heb. Chron.,’ in Pres. 
fiev., Jan. 1889; Wittel, /Zist. of the Hebra., § 68a, 18025 
Wellhausen, Proleg, to flist. of Tarael, 2858, 1883; Stade, 
(seschichte des Volkes Isract, 88 ff., 658 1¥,, 1887. 

kK. L. CUrris, 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
I. THE GOSPELS. 


The data for the chronology of the Life of Christ 
group themselves round three points, the Nativity, 
the Baptism, and the Crucifixion, and the intervals 
between these, namely, the age of Christ at the 
Baptism, and the duration of the Ministry. Ifsome 
of them could be settled conclusively, the rest 
could be deduced at once: for instance, the date of 
Christ’s birth combined with his age when baptized 
would fix the date of the Baptisin ; if the inoments 
of the beginning and end of the Ministry are 
known, its leneth follows; and so on. But as it is, 
since for no one of these dates or intervals is there 
demonstrative proof, while yet about each of them 
conclusions more or less probable can be reached, 
it is imperative to investigate them separately, and 
to check the tentative results by comparison with 
one another. 

A, Tie DATE or THE NAtivity,— 1. Zhe Year. 
—-a. St. Matthew tells us that Jesus Christ was 
born in the reign of Herod the Great, who at some 
period not more than two years afterwards ordered 
a massacre of all the infants at Bethlehem, and 
that the Holy Family fled to Fgypt, where they 
reinained for the rest of the kine’s Hfetime (Mt 
i. 13-16..19)) ius Herod's death is the terminus ad 
quem for the Nativity. 

For the chronology of the events of Jewish history of NT 
times, the primary authorities are the BJ and Ant. of Josephus 
(quoted throughout this article in the critical edition of B. 
Niese, Berlin, 1887-1895). Josephus nowhere states the exact 
year of Herod's death, but he gives the length of his reign from 
two more or less fixed starting-points, and the length of his 
three successors’ reigns to more or less fixed concluding points. 
(i.) Herod when he died, not very long before the Passover, had 
reigned 37 years * as king de jure since the Roman decree of the 
184th Olympiad [middle of 8.c. 44 to middle of 3.0."40), and con- 
sulship of Domitius Calvinus and Asinius Pollio [B.c, 40); Ant. 
xiv. xiv. 4, 6, xvi. villi, 1; BJ 1. xxxiii, 8. Thus the decree 
belongs to the first half of B.o. 40: but as it is uncertain even 80 
whether the month was earlier or Jater than the month (March?) 
of Herod's death, it is uncertain also whether the 37th year 
had begun before March n.o. 4, or only before March B.o. 3. 
om) He had reigned also 34 years as king de facto since tho 

eath of Antigonus; and Antigonus died ‘on the day of the 
great Fast (Sept.-Oct.] in the consulship of M. Agrippa and 
Canidius Gallus [B.c. 87], 27 years to a day since the entry of 


ae et ——— 


= That is, according to the general rule of ancient calcula: 
tions,—to which attention is here called once for all,—not 87 
years or something over, but 37 years or something less. 


See ne enangamenaaemaenemnd 
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Pompey into Jerusalem in the consulship of Antonius and Cicero’ 
[B.c. 63 less 27=8.C. 36]. Of these two discordant reckonings 
for Autigonus’ death, 34 years from the first would put Herod's 
death in the beginning of 8B.c. 3, 84 from the second in the 
beginning of 8.c. 2; and if the second may reasonably be set 
aside ag due to the confusion of all chronology previous to the 
introduction of the Julian calendar in 8.0. 46, even B.C. 37 is 
inconsistent with the evidence of Dio, a later but equally well 
informed historian, who names the consuls of B.c. 38, Claudius 
and Norbanus, so that the 34 years would expire in u.c. 4 (Jos. 
Ant, xiv. iv. $, xiv. xvi. 4, xvu. viii. 1; BU. xxxiii. 8: Dio, xlix. 
22). ili.) Of Herod’s successors, Archelaus, king of Judaa, was 
banished in the consulship of Lepidus and Arruntius [a.D. 6], 
when in the ninth year of hig reign according to BJ, the tenth 
according to Ant. Ags his accession was near the beginning of 
the year, the former reckoning would throw it probably in 
B.0. 3 (possibly in B.c. 4), the latter probably in B.c. 4 (possibly 
B.0. 6). If the two may be reconciled by supposing that the 
banishment fell very early in a.p. 6, before the anniversary of 
the accession, and that Ant. reckons Archelany’ second and 
succeeding years from Jan. 1, both would point to B.c. 4; if 
otherwise, Ant. as the later and fuller work is more likely to 
have corrected an earlicr error than to have introduced a new 
one, 80 that. 8.0. 4 is in any case the more probable date (BJ UL. 
vii. 3; Ant. xvit. xiii, 2, 3, cf. Vita, 1; Dio, Iv. 25. 27). ee 
Herod Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis, reigned 37 years, and die 
in the 20th year of Tibcrius— that is, reckoning from Augustus’ 
deathin August a.v. 14, between August A.D. 33 and August A.D. 
84, which would leave Herod Philip's accession doubtful between 
B.c, 3 and 4 (Ant. xvin. iv. 6). (v.) Herod Antipas, tetrarch of 
Galilee, was issuing coins as late as his 44th year; and as 
his banishment by (Caius Caligula (March A.p. 87-Jan. A.D. 41) 
can hardly have been later than a.p, 39—his rival and nephew, 
Herod Agrippa, left Palestine after him, and was apparently 
at Lyons with the emperor in the winter of A.p. 39-40—his 
2nd year would go back to R.0, 4, and his accession space the 
Jewish princes apparently reckoned their years from Nisan 1) to 
the year preceding Nisan 1 B.0. 4 (Dio, lv. 24; see further, Philo 
in Flaccum, 6, ed. Mangey, if. 621; Jos, Amt. xvi vi. 11, vii. 2 ; 
Madden, Coins of the Jews?, p. 122). 

Thua the year of Herod's death was probably Bo. 4, possibly 
B.0. 3; and one further note of time in Josephus may help to 
resolve the doubt. An eclipse of the moon occurred at a 
moment when Herod, lying at Jericho in his last illness, had 

artially revived. He grew worse again, and wags taken to tho 
vaths of Callirrhoé across the Dead Sea; but when all remedics 
failed he was brought back to Jericho, and thither as a last 
caprice of tyranny hoe summoned to his bedside all the leading 
Jows of Palestine, intending a general massacre of them at the 
moment of his death, Then the long expected authorization 
from Angustugs of the exccution of Antipater arrives and is at 
once acted on; five days later the king succumbs himself. 
The funeral rites occupy a week, and soon afterwards the 
Passover is ‘close at hand’ (Ant, xvn. vi. 4-ix. 8) Now the 
only lunar eclipscs visible in Palestine during B.c. 6-3 were 
those of March 23, B.o. 5, Sept. 15, B.c. 5, and March 12-13, 
B.0. 4. But unless the events just catalogued can he spread over 
12 or 18 months, from March 12, B.o. 4, to March 31 (the passover 
of B.¢. 3), which is very unlikely, the year B.c. 8 for Herod's death 
js excluded. If, on the other hand, one month seems ag much 
too little for them as twelve are too much, tle eclipse may be 
that of Septeniber, 8.0. 6, the king’s death falling six months 
afterwards, about March, B.o. 4. 


The Nativity, however, must be placed, not 
only before this, but, as St. Matthew’s account 
seems to imply, some time before it; for the 
age limit fixed for the massacre of the innocents, 
and the sojourn of the Holy Family in Egypt, 
have both to be allowed for, even if the one is 
to be qualified by Herod’s determination to set a 
limit on the safe side, and the other by St. Luke’s 
silence. The Birth of Christ may so fur be placed 
one, wes or even three years befure Herod’s Neath: 
B.C. {-0. 


With the longer interval from 8.0. 7 would tally Kepler the 
astronomer’s suggestion, that the star of Mt 22 was a con- 

unction of the plunets Jupiter and Saturn, such as occurred 
in the constellation Pisces in May, October, and December of 
B.0. 7. The statement of a mediwval Jew, RK. Abarbanel, that the 
conjunction of these two planets in Pisces is to be a sign of 
Messiah’s coming, may perhaps have been derived ultimately from 
ancient traditions known to the Chaldmans. On the other 
hand, {it ig niaintained that the conjunction of 8.0. 7 was never 
close enough for the planets to appear asa single star, though even 
this would hardly be conclusive against Kepler's view. But in 
any case chronological conclusions cannot be primarily rested 
on such a basis. 


b. St. Inke dates the Nativity by a general 
census ordered by Augustus and carried out in 
Syria by the legate Quirinius (27 atry [4] dro- 
sf ea wpwrn eyévero IyEwoveviovTos 77s Luplas Kupyvlov). 

he bracketed article is tu be omitted with B D 
(and in effect x); the clause is to be rendered, 
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not ‘this was the first census [of those that were 
made) while Quirinius was governor of Syria,’ but 
‘this was taken as the first census [of the whole 
series down to the present] while Quirinius,’ ete. : 
so Clement of Alexandria, dre mp@rov ¢xédevoay do- 
ypagas yevéoOas (Strom. i. 21. 147, p. 407, ed. Potter). 


A famous census did indeed take place, Quirinius being the 
governor sent to carry it out, ten years or more after the 
Nativity, when Juclma, on the deposition of Archelaus in A.pD. 6, 
became a Roman province ; and it provoked the revolt of Judas 
the Gaulonite or Galilean (Ant. xvir. xiii. 5, xvi. i. 1; Ac 637), 
But there is also reason to believe that Quirinius must be the 
name wanting on a mutilated inscription which describes some 
official who twice governed Syria under Augustus; and in that 
case another census might be postulated for his other tenure to 
justify St. Luke, if it were not that even this other cannot 
possibly have coincided with the Nativity. The period from B.o. 
10 or 9 till Herod's death is exhausted by the tenures of M. Titius, 
©. SentiusSaturninus, and P. Quintilius Varus. Varuscame as the 
immediate successor of Saturninus not later than the surnmer of 
8.0. 6—for coins of his are extant of the 25th year of the era of 
Actium [Sept. 8.0. 81], te. Sept. no. 7 to Sept. 8.o, 6—and was 
still in office at the time of Ierod’s death. uirinius conse- 
quently had either left some years before the Nativity or did 
not arrive till after it (Ant. xvi. viii, 6, ix. 1, Xvil. v. 2, ix. 3; 
Momsen, Kea Gestee Divi Augusti2, p. 169 ff.). 

St. Luke then is in error in the name of Quirinius ; it does not 
follow that he is in error jn the fact of acensus. ‘It must be 
remembered that the chronological data of Lk 2 and 8 were in 
all probability supplied by himself and not by his ‘‘sources”’ ; 
Gore, Dissertations, p. 20. The evangclist’s acquaintance with 
Palestine was perhaps limited to the two years of St. Paul's 
inprisonment at Cwsarea ; and if his source nade mention simply 
of a census, he may casily have been misled into identifying it 
with the great Roman census of a.p. 6-7, made the more 
famous by the revolt it occasioned, Nor is there any inherent 
improbability in the hypothesis of a census in Juda somewhere 
within the years B.o, 85. Of anothor client prince, Archelaus 
of Cappadocia, Tacitus happens to relate that he took a census 
‘after the Roman manner’ under Tiberius; Ann. vi. 41. And if 
Herod did set himself to supply the information to his suzerain 
(for the statistics of the resources of tha empire, dependent 
states included, were ao favourite study of Augustus), it may 
well be believed that he veiled his purpose under forms adapted 
to the susceptibilities of his Jewish subjects, and so, in avoiding 
the scandal caused by the later Ikoman census, avoided also the 
notice of history. 


St. Luke’s evidence, then, adds nothing trust- 
worthy for the chronology of the Nativity beyond 
its synchronism with a census. 

c. But if St. Luke’s census has no date, or rather 
a wrong one, does early Christian tradition help to 
fix the Nativity more nearly ? 

Patristic writers, in nearly all cases where a date 
is given for the Nativity, appear to deduce it from 
the date of the Baptism or Crucifixion; though it 
may be noted in passing that the earlier Fathers 
are a good deal nearer the mark with the year B.C. 
3-2 than Dionysius Exiguus, the 6th cent. author 
of the present calculation of the Christian era 
(Iren. Heer. 111. xxi. 3, ed. Massuet; Clem. AI. 
Strom. 1. 21, p. 147; ‘Tert.’ adv. Jud«os, 8; 
ep polytus in Dan. iv., ed. Bratke, p. 19, 1. 3). 

There 1s, however, one casual statement of Ter- 
tullian’s which serves in remarkable fashion to 
bridge the gap left by the dissociation of Quirinius’ 
name from ‘ie census of the Nativity. ‘The 
Marcionites defended their Doketic views of 
Christ’s humanity by appeal to his own question, 
‘Who are my mother and my brethren?’ inter- 
preted as a denial of all human relationships; the 
assertion of the Jews, ‘Thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without,’ became on their view a 
mere desire to ‘tempt’ Christ. Tertullian reminds 
them inter alia that Christ’s family could easily 
have been discovered from the census known to 
have been taken under Augustus in Judea by 
Sentius Saturninus: census constat actos sub 
Augusto nunc in Judea per Sentium Saturninum 
cpud quos genus eius inquirere potuissent (adv. 
Marcionem, iv. 19). Here, of course, if Tertullian 
had said Quirinius, he would have been merely re- 
peating St. Luke; but he names instead Quirinius’ 
rvenultimate predecessor, governor about B.C. 9-6. 

Vhether or not Tertullian himself means to connect 


this census with the Nativity is not quite clear; 
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the point is, that the name Saturninus, since it 
can hardly be a mere slip for St. Luke’s Quirinins, 
must have come froin an independent authority, 
possibly the same as supplied another reference to 
Saturninus in Tert. de paltio, i. In general trust- 
worthiness, Tertullian is immeasurably inferior to 
St. Luke; but a Roman lawyer could command 
familiar access to many sources inaccessible to a 
physician from the provinces, and it is hardly rash 
to believe that in this one instance the former has 
by a happy chance preserved the evidence which at 
once confirms and corrects the latter,—confirms the 
fact of a census, and corrects the name from 
Quirinins to Saturninus.* 

If this correction be accepted, the census taken 
while Saturninus was Syrian legate cannot fall 
later than the time when Varus succeeded him, in 
or before the middle of B.c. 6. The order of events 
in St. Matthew will permit of an interval of two 
or three years between the Nativity and Herod’s 
death ; and the data appear to be best harmonized 
by attributing the census of the Nativity to B.C. 7 
or the beginning of B.C. 6. 

2. The Month and Day of the Nativity.—Of these 
nothing is really known; for the patristic evidence, 
interesting in itself, though too voluminous for 
discussion here, leads to no real results. It must 
suffice to say that the oldest traditional date for 
Christmas Day is, in the Kast, Jan. 6, in the West, 
Dec. 25. The earliest trace of the one is the 
observance of Jan, 6 as the festival, not of the birth 
of Christ but of his Baptism, by the Basilidian 
Gnostics of the time of Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. i. 21.147, p. 408); and a Gnostic tradition 
is worth nothing at all. The other first appears in 
Hippolytus’ newly-recovered /uurth Book on Daniel 
(p. 19, 1. 2), and was probably deduced by hiin 
fii March 25, a day aiicli in his Chronicle narks 
not only the Crucifixion but the Conception, the 
yéveats Xpiorod side by side with the rdéos. 

B. THE INTERVAL BETWEEN THE NATIVITY AND 
THE BAPTISM.—St. Luke relates that Jesus at the 
time of the Baptism was about 30 years of age, 3” 
avrds Fv "Inoots dpxduevos woel érév rpidxovra. The 
word dpxduevos docs not qualify the description of 
aye, as supposed by the earliest known interpreters, 
Valentinians of the Ptolemman school ap. Iren. 0. 
xxii. 5, ad baptismum venit nondum qui triginta 
annos suppleverat, sed qui inciperet esse tamguam 
triginta annorum; and so, too, Epiphanius, Heer, 
li. 16, rpidxovra pcv érdv add? od whapns? ded Aévyee 
’"Apxduevos. It rather means ‘ when just commenc- 
ing his ministry,’ an idiomatic use of dpxecOu 
paralleled in Lk 23° dptduevos dd ris Vadtdalas; Ac 
123 dotduevos dd rod Barricparos 'Iwdvov; Ac 10% 
dptduevos dwd rns VadtNalas pera rd Bdarriopa 8 éxijpugev 
"Twdvns. 


The chronoloyical reference, in fact, is limited to the words acsi 
iray rpiaxovra, into which in turn the meaning has been read 
that our Lord waited till he had completed the 30 years of 
an authorized teacher. But Jewish ideas do not seem to have 
attached any such importance to this particular age. The 
minimum limit for the Levitical service, even if originally 3u 
—and against Nu 45. 47 (Heb.), 1 Ch 233 are to be set Nu 43. a7 
(LXX) 84, which give 25,—had been reduced to 20 before the 
time of the Chronicler (1 Ch 2344. 27), who ascribes the chano to 
David. On the other hand, so far as there was any ofticial age 
for teaching, it was not 30 but 40: see the treatise Aboda Zara 
in the Bab. Talin. Sie Frankfort, 1715, fol. 198: quoted by 
Schoettgen, ad loc.): Ad quodnam vero ctatis momentum 
exspectandum est antequam vir doctus alios docere possit § 
Resp. Ad exactos annos quadraginta. Similarly, Irenzsus con- 
trasts the prima indoles iuvenis of 30 years with the magistri 
perfectam etatem, which appears to be 40 (1. xxii. 4, 6). The 
traces of an age standard of 30 for different offices of the 
Christian ministry are due, of course, directly to this very 
statement in St. Luke ; 60 expressly the Council of Neo-Caussarea, 
canon 11. 


RR SO EEE SP IO DI PGP LST EES IPE ESE PE ERIE GLI DSSS RESETS 


* It is possible that the same source {8 alluded to in Jos. 
Vita, 1, written at Rome under Domitian, tiv pir rod yivevs 
wcciv Siador sv, ws iv tals Inpcoriass SiATOS KrayiypaLpdyyw sUpoy. 


Thus there is no reason to press St. Luke’s note 
of time into meaning either ‘when not yet 30 years’ 
or ‘at the moment of attaining the teacher's age 
of 30 years.” The phrase is an elastic one, and 
will cover any age from 28 to 32. Reckoned from 
the Nativity of Christ in h.c. 7-6, the probable 
limits for the date of the Baptism would thus be 
A.D. 22-27, a result which must now be tested b 
its conformity with the direct evidence for this 
date. 

C. For the BAptisMm the Gospels supply a terminus 
ad quem in the synchronism of the passover men- 
tioned next after it with the years of the building 
of the temple (Jn 2”); and a ferminus a quo in the 
synchronism of the beginning of the Baptist’s 
ministry with the years of ‘Tiberius (Lik 3}), 

a. Jn 220 recosparxovra xi bE irtow wxodouiln b vadg obros, BAY 
the Jews in argument with our Lord, mening, not that Herod’s 
temple had taken 46 years from its commencement to its 
completion at some moment of the past,- tor the work was only 
just complete when the Jewish revolt broke out (Jos. Ant, xx. 
1x. 7),—but that at the time of speaking it ‘had been in course 
of building ’ 46 years, the aorist being exactly paralicled in the 
phrase used of the temple of Ezra (Mar 616 a6 rors tos rou viv 
axodountn xei ovx irtrAioty, ‘from that time to this it has been 
in course Of building, and has not been brought to completion’), 
Herod’s tetinple was begun, according to BJ in his 16th, 
according to Ant. in his 18th year (BJ 1. xxi. 13 Ant. xv, xi1); 
and as Jos. in both books sunmarizes the Jength of Herod's 
reign by a double computation froin the de jure kingship in B.c. 
40, and the de facto kingship in R.c. 37, an obvious solution of 
the discrepancy would be to count the 15th year from the 
later, the 18th from the earlier, of the two starting-points, both 
reckonings then converging on Bc. 23, Butin factJos., when he 
gives a single date, invariably computes it from the de facto 
kingship only. So in Ant.—the book which on the hypothesis 
just mentioned would employ the reckoning from B.c. 40 for the 
commencement of the temple—the battle of Actium (Sept. B.o. 
31) is putin the 7th year of Herod; Augustus’ second visit to 
Syria, which was not earlicr than B.¢c. 21 (for it was 10 years after 
the first, and that in turn was after Actium), is datedin the 17th 
year; and the completion of Cmsarea is fixed in the 92nd 
Olympiad (B,0. 12-8), and in the 28th year (Ant. xv. v. 2, vi. 7, 
xvi.v.l; BJ. xx. 4). Seeing, then, that the divergence cannot 
be accounted for as a double reckoning, it must arise from the 
correction in Ant. of an error of BJ, so that Josephus’ ulti- 
mate date is the 18th year from u.c. 87, or in other words B.0. 
20-19. ‘The passover of the first year will probably be that of 
B.O. 19, and the passover of the 46th year that of a.v. 27, 


Thus the latest date for the Baptism is the early 
months of A.D. 27, 


b. Lk 8) ty ives wevrixesdexara tHe nyspeovins Tifeplou Kalco pos 
oo « byeveto prjua Uiov iri Iwtrmy, Reckoned from Augustus’ 
death, Aug. 19, a.p. 14, the loth year of Tiberius would run 
from Aug. A.v. 28 to Aug. a.D, 29, so that the Baptism of Christ 
could scarcely fall before a.p. 29.) Even if Tiberius’ 2nd year be 
dated from Jan. 1, a.p. 15, so that his 15th corresponds with 
A.D. 28, inatters are hardly mended, for that year, too, would 
be irreconcilable with the results attained in the first two 
sections of this article, with the temple chrono'ogy just dis- 
cussed, and with the conclusions which will be established below 
from a comparison of the length of the Ministry with the date 
of the Crucifixion. If St. Luke really places the opening of the 
Baptist’s preaching as late as a.p. 28, he must, as in the case of 
Seay have fallen into error. Writing half a century after 
the events, and perhaps himself sharing the view which limited 
the public Ministry of Christ to a single year, he might have 
deduced the 16th year for the commencement of the Ministry 
from A.D. 29, the date assigned by very early tradition for its 
close. 

At the same time, it is not quite so easy to suppose him 
deceived about the beginning of the Ministry as about the 
census of the Nativity. Not only were the events 30 years 
nearer his own time, but they were of so much more Loa a 
character, that they must have been matter of knowledge in a 
far wider circle, among the Baptist’s disciples—with whom St. 
Luke's writings scem to show a special acquaintance—as well as 
among the followers of the Christ. Is it certain, then, what 
is meant by the 16th year of Tibcrius? A modern reader 
is tempted to transfer to the lst cent. his own associations 
with hereditary monarchy, where each rulei’s righty and powers 
come into existence at the moment of his predecessor’s demise, 
neither sooner nor later. The Roman Empire of Augustus was 
scarcely in fact, certainly not in law, hereditary. The pre- 
rogatives of the emperor were due theoretically to the vanous 
offices which he held; and in dating events, as on coins and 
inscriptions, he would recite the number, not of the years of his 
reign, but of his consulships, his imperatorships, and his years 
of tribunician power. Clearly, none of these official methods 
were followed by St. Luke, for Tiberius was never consul more 
than five times, nor imperator more than eight, while his 
tribunician power, held permanently as one of the primary 
factors in the imperia] character, was already in ita 16th year 
at the time of Augustus’ death. Nor was there yet any 
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stereotyped literary usage upon the point. St. Luke's contem- 
poraries, if Romans, would probably have been employing the 
old system of dating by the consuls of each year; if Orientals, 
they might still be using the Olympiads (s.c. 776), the era of 
Alexander or the Greeks (1.c. $12), the era of Sulla (n.o. 85), or 
the era of Actium (s.c. 81). So when he himself elected to adopt 
the still novel reckoning by imperial years, he would find 
no absolutcly fixed tradition as to the moment from which to 
compute them; and it has lately been pointed out (Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Trav. p. 387) that not very long before the prob- 
able date of the Gospel, Titus had been associated in the empire 
with his father Vespasian by the simultaneous reception of 
the proconsular and tribunician power, together with other 
insignia of imperial rank (July 1, a.p. 71). The conditions of 
his own day, Ramsay thinks, may have led the evangelist to 
emphasize the similar elevation of Tiberius, on whom a special 
enactment had already in Augustus’ lifetime conferred a 
position in the provinces co-ordinate with the elder emperor’s, 
so that irae custom nay have taken that as the starting- 
point of his reign (Vellcius Paterculus, ii. 121; Suetoniys, 7’id. 
21; compare Bury, Students’ Noman Eneupire, p. 64; Momimeen, 
Staatsrecht, ii. ed. 8, p. 1150, n. 3). As to the exact year of the 
law, authorities differ; most of them connect it with the grant 
of the tribuniclan power for life in A.p. 13; but there 18 no 
necessity to synchronize the two, and Mommgsen, on the ground 
of the context in Velleius, puts it two years earlier, in a.p. 11. 


If this solution is possible—and it is not given 
here for more—the varions data are brought into 
complete harmony. The mission of the Baptist in 
the 15th year of Tiberius, calculated from A.p. 12, 
will fall in A.D. 25-26; the ee of Christ may 
be assigned to A.D, 26-27; and the first passover 
of the Ministry, being at the same time the 
passover of the 46th year of the temple building, 
will follow in the spring of A.D. 27. 

D. The interval between the Baptism and the 
Crucifixion, or DURATION OF ‘THE MINISTRY.— 
a. St. Mark’s Gospel, the closest representative of 
the common synoptic tradition, contains few pre- 
cise indications of time; events are strung together 
by no more than the vague expressions ‘ straight- 
way, ‘after not many days,’ ‘after many days.’ 
The general impression, however, which the 
synoptic narrative seems calculated to produce, 
and probably in primitive times did produce, is 
that the period described was one of no consider- 
able length. In the absence of other date, especial 
importarice accrues to two episodes which contain 
in themselves or their surroundings evidence of the 
season of the year. Deseribing the feeding of the 
5000, St. Mark adds to the common. tradition 
ue aera neh that the grass showed the 
resh green of carly spring (érl ry xdAwp@ xdpr 
Mk 6%: cf. Mt TL gy “ind iheenluclanniot 
the ears of corn (Mk 2%=Mt 12'=Lk 6'), the 
harvest being ripe but not yet cut, will fall, if 
the cars were barley, at earliest in April, and if 
wheat, at latest in June; see KK. Samuel, quoted 
by Wetstein on Jn 4%, 

Here, then, a spring or carly summer in Mk 2 is 
succeeded by early ens in ch, 6, the lapse of ono 
yeas intervening; while a second year is postulated 
xy the events of chs. 655-1092, which he jour- 
neys to the districts of Phoenicia, of Upper Galilee, 
and of Perwa (7% 877 .10!), and shut out the possi- 
bility that the miracle of ch. 6 and the passover of 
the Crucifixion can belong to the same spring ; so 
that, at Jeast if the order is even roughly chrono- 
logical, a two years’ ministry would already underlie 
the record. And though our carliest authority, 
Papias, scems to deny just this characteristic to 
St. Mark, saying that, while the facts were all 
accurate, the order was not (dxpiSds &ypayer ov 
Kévroe rdf, quoted in Kusebius, HZ iii. 39), yet 
he probably does not mean by this more than the 
absence of a framework for the history such as St. 
Luke supplies by notires of movement towards 
Jerus., and St. John by notices of Jewish festivals. 
In any case an investivation of the internal evi- 
dence borne by the Gospel itself, though neces- 
sarily cursory, and limited to a single section, will 
best show to what extent it may be allowed or 
denied to be chronological. 
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From the opening of the Galilean ministry in 
Mk 1" the narrative runs continuously, the scene, 
the actors, the horizon being all Galilean, and 
Galilean only, as far as3® At this point a change 
takes place, and the larger world of VDalestine 
begins to play a part on the stage. The audience 
is drawn, not from Galilee only, but from Jerus., 
Juda, Idumea, Persea, and Phoenicia; the opposi- 
tion is reinforced by scribes from the capital; the 
apostles are organized into a body for more system- 
atic evangelization (3° 1 22). To this division, under 
which the first two chapters mark the inchoate 
stage of the Ministry, the character of the say- 
invs and doings recorded in them fairly corre- 
sponds. live miracles arouse the attention of the 
populace, and spread the fame of their author 
(1°7-2!2), just as five episodes bring out teaching 
which provokes the criticism, and soon the hostility, 
of the scribes and Pharisees (2!-35) ; the cure of the 
paralytic with the forgiveness of his sins, where 
the miracle suggests the teaching, forming the 
transition from the first half of the section to the 
second, This presentation of development and 
progress is an argument for the substantially 
chronological character of the record, so far at 
least that an episode of the opening section, such 
as that of the cars of corn, would primd facie be 
dated in the actual order of events before an 
episode so much posterior to the great break in 36 
as the feeding of the 5000. With mueh less 
hesitation it may be laid down that the miracle 
of ch. 6 cannot possibly be placed in the same 
spring as the Crucifixion ; so that these three data, 
the late spring of one year, the early spring of 
another, and the passover time of a third, suggest 
the testimony of St. Mark’s Gospel to at least a 
two years’ Ministry (but see below, p. 4108). 

On the other hand, it dues not follow that the 
arrangement of events within each section is 
chronological; rather, the evangelist would cer- 
tainly seem to have here deserted the principle of 
temporal order for the principle of grouping. For 
instance, although his general scheme im 14-38 is 
borne out by the natural presumption that some 
miracles arresting public attention preceded in 
time the opposition offered to ductrine which 
might otherwise have passed unnoticed, yet it is 
hardly likely that all fis miracles came first and 
all the teaching after. ‘That is to say, the proba- 
bility that the episode of the ears of corn really 
preceded all events from 3° onward, dues not carry 
with it an equal probability that it preceded also 
the events of 3'6, or followed those of 17!~9%*, 
Even if the seetions as wholes are in chronolovical 
order, the events within cach section are obviously 
massed in groups. 

b. St. Luke’s account of the Ministry divides 
itself in the main into two well-marked portions, 
of which the first (4!4-9%) is parallel to the common 
tradition of the other Synoptists, while the second 
(9°'-19%) is almost entirely peculiar; and with this 
division corresponds a (seemingly methodical) 
arrangement of notes of place which serves as a 
setting for the history. 

In the first portion, representing the Galilean 
ministry of the common tradition, the localities 
named are, with one exception, and that more 
apparent than real, exclusively Galilean: 4!* Gali- 
lee, 1® Nazareth, * Capernaum ; 5! Lake of Genne- 
saret; 7! Capernaum, |! Nain; 84 Mary is of 
Magdala, and Joanna is wife of Herod’s steward ; 
22.26 Lake of Calilee, with its opposite shore. 
Mention is made, as in St. Mark, of the gathering 
of hearers from Juda, Jerus., Tyre and Sidon, 
and of the fame of Christ’s miracles ‘in all Judxa 
and the country round’ (5'7 6!” 7!7); but nowhere 
is our Lord himself removed from Galilee save in 
the single statement in 4“ that he was ‘ preaching 
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in the synagogues of Judéea’: ‘Tovdalas, xB CLQ R| harvest-time or as four months before it. To the 


etc. ; I'adcAalas, Vextus tecepius. Apologetic in- 
terest has detected here an ‘undesigned coinci- 
dence’ with the Judwan ministry in St. John; but 
the truth is that in this and some other passayes 
St. Luke is using ‘Judwa’ in the extended sense 
of ‘Palestine,’ a term unfamiliar to N’T’ and to 
the lst cent. A.D. generally. When St. Luke 
wrote, the Rom. province, though it then included 
all Palestine except Upper Galilee, was_ still 
known only as Judwa (Schiirer, /./P 1. ii, 257). 
Traces of this usaye in his writings (side by side 
with the narrower sense in which Judica was 
ra to Samaria or Galilee) would be Ac 26” 
‘Damascus, Jerus., all the country of Judea and 
the Gentiles’; Ac 1087 ‘throughout all Judiva, begin- 
ning from Galilee,’ and the similar phrase Lk 23° 
(cf. 67 7}7), in each of which cases ‘all Judaa’ 
appears to mean Palestine. ‘The phrase may have 
been used in 4 as a sort of comprehensive intro- 
duction to the Ministry ; and though it does not, 
totidem verbis, confine our Lord to Galilee, it does 
not necessarily take him beyond its borders. ‘The 
definite indications of the first half of the record 
are unanimously Galilean. 

In sharp contrast with this, the section peculiar 
to St. Luke opens with the statement about Christ 
that ‘as the days of his assumption were coming 
to the full, he set his face firmly to go to Jeru- 
salem’; 9° év r@ cuumdrnpolcbat ras nucpas THs dva- 
Apvews adrod. Again and ayain the same direction 
is emphasized in the remaining chapters. Ile is 
journeying through cities and villages, teaching 
and making his way to Jerus. 13%; he passes 
through the midst of Samaria and Galilee on his 
journey to Jerus. 17"; he is going up to Jerus. 
18%. he is near Jerus. 19%, [t is clear that all 
these chapters, to the mind of the evangelist, 
represent a conscious working up (though not 
necessarily a direct journey) towards Jerus., and 
‘the filling up of the days of his assumption’ is a 
phrase which cannot cover more than a few months 
at the outside. Nor is there anything to suggest 
that, the second proup of chapters being thus 
limited in duration, the previous group, which 
occupy a shorter space in the record, extended 
over any much longer period. Indeed it is not in- 
probable that St. Luke shared the view, widely 
spread frum very early times, that confined the 


inistry {o a single year ; it is even possible that 
he hinself, Tike so many of the readers of his 
Gospel, interpreted in this sense the reference 
preserved by him to [saiah’s prophecy of the 
‘acceptable year of the Lord’ (Lk 4"= Is 61°). 

o. St. John’s hone. distinguishes itself from 
the other three by its careful enumeration of six 
notes of tite, five of “them Jewish _ festivals 
between" the Ba ttism and the Crucifixion ;” an 
these precisé and defatled recolléctions of an eye- 
witness must be allowed decisive weight against 
the apparently divergent testimony of the third 
Synoptist, not to say that their very precision may 
have consciously aimed at a silent correction 
of impressions erroneously derived from earlier 
evangelical narratives. 

213 wal ivyis hy 10 rhoxa tov Tovdeiav xa) avihy sis LepordAusn 
; Ineots. 3 og Bd ty bv sors “Leporcdumos iv wa waoxe iv 7H 
opts. 

435 oiy Spas Adyeres Ors ins tatpapenves teri wal o Oapsopos 
Upxarces; 130d Aiye Upiv ixdpars Tous SpOarueis Uma xai Irncarls 
Tas vdpag O41 Asuxel siciv wpos Uspirpedy. 

5) are scaure ty topry [or 4 bopry)] vray "lovdaley xad avin 
"Inorous aig leporoaAusee. 

O4 Fy 35 inyig tri waders [or omit +6 wdexa] 4 bopry rar 
"loud wins. 

72 Sy Bd iyyic n iopey eav "Joudaiay 4 oexnvernyia. 

1023 ivivero rors rd iyxaivice iv Tos Lepororbpeos. 

Of these, the first and last two are straight- 
forward statements which need no comment. The 
second admits of alternative explanations either as 


third attaches, not only a variety of reading be- 
tween ‘the feast’ and ‘a feast,’ but, whichever 
reading be adopted, a doubt as to the actual feast 
intended by it. The fourth involves, again, a 
question of reading, carrying with it the difference 
of a complete year in the chronology of the 
Ministry ; and as this problem is at once simpler 
and more momentous than the other two, it will 
be on all grounds best to beain with it. 

(1) Jn 6° If the words 7rd mrdsxya are retained, 
three passovers are mentioned by St. John (2 6! 
1155), so that the Ministry will extend over at least 
two years. If the words ure excised, ‘the feast of 
the Jews,’ which was ‘near’ at hand, may be 
identified with the Feast of Tabernacles, deseribed 
as ‘near’ in 74, and the chronology of the Ministry 
ean then be arranged on a single-year basis; 2% “4 
Passover in March or April, 4° harvest in May, 
5} Pentecost in May or early June, or Trumpets 
in September, 64 74 Tabernacles in Oetober, 104 
Dedication in December, 11° Passover again, 

This latter reading, in the belief that it bought 
the Kourth Gospel into harmony both with the 
Synoptists and with the earliest extra-canonical 
tradition, was championed first by Browne in his 
Ordo Seclorum (London, 1844), and afterwards 
with more hesitation by Hort in an exhaustive note 
ad loc. in Westcott and Hort’s Gr. Jest. (App. 
pp. 77-81), from which many of the data in this 
article have been drawn. But any prinud fucve 
presumption on such grounds in favour of the 
omission of 76 rdcxa would be counterbalanced by 
the consideration that every known MS, whether 
of the original Gr. or of the VSS, contains the 
phrase or its rendering; moreover, the evidence of 


eo? 


St. Mark is, as it stunds, against the sinvle-year 


Ministry, while the evidence of the Fathers is 
much more evenly divided than these two writers 
supposed. Still, the high authority which attaches 
to all that Hort wrote demands a closer investi- 
gation of his arguments. It will be shown that 
the shorter reading (a) is a phrase unlikely to 
have been penned by St. Join; (8) is unsuitable, 
as interpreted by Hort, to the context; (y) is un- 
supported by the direct witness of more than a 
single Father, 


ow If the words ro wéeve are not trenuine, St. John wrote 
simply éyybs hv 4 toprn ray Loudetwy, aud by this he is supposed 
to have meant the Feast of Tabernacles, as being beyond all 
others ‘ the feast’ of the Jews. No doubt both in the OT and as 
late as the Mishna ‘the fcast’ is used to denote fabernaclies : see 
Cheyne on Js 802%. But even if Tabernacles retained this 
pre-eminence,* so that St. John as a Jew could have 80 used the 
phrase himself, would he have done it in writing for Gentile 
Christians? To them Passover and Pentecost were instinct 
with associations from the Gospel, while Tabernacles spoke only 
of the Law, and ‘the feast’ can only have suggested to them, as 
the same or a still vaguer phrase suggested in 61 to Irenieus, 
the Feast of Passover. And the evangelist, who habitually 
means by ‘the Jews’ the enemies of Christ, can hardly have 
been so wedded to Jewish usage »4 to employ language which 
would have one meaning for himself and another for his 
Ephesian disciples, 

B. The evidence of context tells the same tale. In the first 
place, the abundance of the grass (Jn G10 wovde : vAe@wpos in Mic 63? 
of the same occasion) points to spring and not to autumn. 
Further, ‘after these things Jcsus was walking in Calilee’ 
(Jn 7) #spsrvarss), and yet on Hort’s hypothesis the same feast 
which was already near in 64 is still only near—izyes in both 
cases—in 72, 

y. The patristic evidence for omission can be reduced from 
the four witnesses quoted by Browne and Hort---Irenous, a 
heretical sect described by Epiphanius and called by him Alogi, 
Origen, and Cyril of Alexandria—to the single testimony of 
Origen. 

irenmas brings the Gnostic theory of a one-year Ministry to 
the test of agreement with St. John’s Gospel, where he finds 
that our Lord went up to Jerus, after the Baptisin to three 
Passovers—the first after the miracle of Cana, the second when 


* On the one hand, it {s for Passover that Joseph and Mary 
are said to have gone up yearly to Jerus., Ik 24! ; on the other, 
Cyril Alex., probably from Origen, says on Jn 1156 ody or: dvayam 
qv mavens euvdonusiy ait “Lepouraane iv re wdoxa os iwi ri 
CRNVOTTY IG. 
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he cured the paralytic, the third at the Crucifixion (Ja@r. U. 
xxii. 3). This Father is so eayer, it is urged, to swell the 
number of I’assovers that he includes the unnamed feast of 56), 
and it is impossible that he should have failed to note so clear a 
case ag 64 would be, if the word Passover had stood there in his 
text. But, in fact, Irenswua is professing to quote only the Pass- 
overs at which Christ was present, quoties secundum tempus 

the Dominus post baptisma ascenderit in Uierusalem ; and 
with this aim he catalogues minutely the journeys to and fro. 
He is not. protessing to exhaust the number of Passovers, for he 
goes on to argue that the Ministry lasted for ten years or more. 

The Alogi, according to Epiphanius (Her. li, 22), rejected St. 
John’s Gospel as inconsistent with the rest, for the reason, 
along others, that instead of one Passover it records the 
observance of two. While they were about it, says Epiphanius, 
they might have accentuated the inconsistency by pointing to, 
not two, but three Passovers in this Gospel. Here the answer is 
again that St. John does not speak of the ‘observance’ of more 
than two Passovers by visits to Jerusalem. 

Origen’s Comm, on St. John is defective for chs. 6-7. But 
on ch. 445(tom. xiii. 89, 41), against the view of the Valentinian 
commentator Heracleon, that the material harvest was four 
months off, and the season therefore winter, he plenda for the 
alternative of actual harvest-time from the esenes of the 
events in the succeeding chapters, where 435 is followed almost 
at once by the feast of 61, and the feast of 6! by a mention of 
the Tabernacles as ‘nigh at hand’ (G! or 72?) The arguinent 
clearly postulates the absence of any intervening Vassover at 64; 
and though it is possible in the loss of the commentary on the 
verse itself to attribute this to mere oversight, yet the omission 
Of 16 weeye jn Orizen's text is made more probable by the 
evidence of his follower Cyril, the fourth and last witness 
alleged. 

Cyril of Alexandria's Commentary, like those of 60 many 
later Fathers, ia coniposite; his own contributions are = in- 
extricably mixed up with those of his predecessors, notably of 
Origen. Hence, if Cyril (ed. Pusey, i. 898, 399, 404) both gives 
the disputed words 10 wéeye, not only in the biblical text at the 
head as the section (a position where, no doubt, scribes were 
prone to replace the more faniliar reading), but in two allusions 
at an earlicr point ; and at the same time explains our Lord's 
removal heyond the Sca of Galilee (Jn 61) by his desire to avoid 
the thronging crowds whoin the near approach of the Feast (not 
of Passover but) of Tabernacles would attract to Jerus.,—the 
simplest solution of the inconsistency is to suppose that ro 
whey really stood in Cyril’s own text, and that the connexion 
of the Tabernacles with the retreat beyond Tiberias is repeated 
from Origen. 

Thus of Hort’s four witnesses the evidence of two, Irenaus 
and the Alogi, does not really bear on Heo raised at all; 
while the testimony of Cyril, so far as it is adverse to the words, 
appears to resolve itself into the a eny of Origen. But it is 
much easier to suppose that Origen in his Commentary either 
conjecturally emended or altogether passed over a notice tliat 
he saw to be irreconcilable with his earlier conception of a single- 
year Ministry, than that he has alone preserved the apostolic 
text ayalnst the concurrence of all other authorities. 


On no ground, external or internal, can the 
omission of the reference to a Vassover in 64 be 
defended as original or genuine. The Fourth 
Gospel excludes the possibility of anything less 
than a two-year Ministry. The result is a quite 
simple chronology for the second half of the Gospel. 
From 64 to 11° the space covered is exactly a year, 
the autumn Feast of Tabernacles (77) and the winter 
Feast of Dedication (107) being signalized in the 
course of it. The earlier chapters (2! to 64) present 
a more complicated problem, the solution ot which 
depends primarily on the meaning to be attached to 
the notices of the season in 4© and of the feast in 5}. 

(2) Jn 4%, Allusion is here made to two seasons 
of the year, a period four months from harvest : 
‘Say ye not, There are yet four months, and 
then cometh harvest ?’; and the harvest itself :* 
- ‘Behold the fields, for they are white already to 
harvest.’ Of these, only one of course can be meant 
in the literal sense; and the question is, which? 
The patristic exegesis of the passage shows that 
the difficulty was felt from the first. The earliest 
recorded commentator, the Valentinian Heracleon, 
‘like the majority, interpreted literally, and said 
that the material harvest was four months off, but 
that the harvest of which the Saviour was speak- 
ing, the harvest of souls, was ready and ripe.’ 
Origen answers that it was rather the middle or 
end of harvest-time, for the connexion of the 


* The first ears of barley harvest would be ready in the most 
forward districts at the end of March ; the most backward wheat 
would be cut in June. April and May would be the principal 
harvest months. 
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narrative proves that it cannot have been winter. 
You cannot allow, he says, as much as cight or 
nine months—April to January—after the pass- 
over of ch. 2, for there is nothing in the story to 
sugyest so long a period, and the impression made 
on the Galileans at that passover was still fresh in 
their minds when Christ came on to Galilee after 
leaving Samaria (4%); nor can you allow as much 
avain—January to October—between this episode 
and the Feast of Tabernacles soon to be inentioned : * 
Orig. in Jn. tom. xii. 39, 41. 

It is not possible at this stage to dismiss either 

explanation as in itself inadmissible. The words 
of the verse, especially the é7, ‘stad four months,’ 
have, perhaps, a more natural meaning if the 
harvest was actually four months off. On the 
other hand, the immediate context, the promise of 
the water which should quench all thirst, has been 
thought to suggest a warmer season than January, 
the discourses in St. John’s Gospel being, it is said, 
always fitted to their external surroundings. On 
this view it has been supposed that the rerpdunvoy 
is a proverbial phrase for the interval between seed- 
time and harvest, obx tuets Aéyere standing for 7d 
Aeyduevov, the regular idiom for a proverb. It is 
said in answer that no such words are elsewhere 
preserved ; but phrases of similar meaning, em- 
eine the interval between preparation and 
ruition, are common in all languages. It is said 
also that a strict reckoning would make the 
interval rather six months than four; but the 
Rabbis (see Wetstein, ad loc.) were accustomed to 
divide the year into six stages of two months —seed- 
time, winter, spring, harvest, sammer, dog-days— 
so that four months does actually cover the period 
between the two. Considering, too, the differences 
of climate in different parts of Palestine, and the 
differences of season between barley and wheat 
harvest, there is nothing improbable in supposing 
that the interval which can be deseribed as one 
a six months can be described also as one of 
uur. 

Origen has really hit the mark in making the 
relation of the passage to the general chronological 
arranvement of the Gospel the determining factor 
in a date which could ei leewies only be left open. 
This relation involves, in tho first place, a dis- 
cussion of the third and last of the doubtful time- 
notices in St. John. 

(3) Jn 5'. Alternative readings dopr} and 7 dopri, 
and alternative explanations of cither reading. 

h éopr4 was analyzed in the discussion of Jn 64 
above, and was found to imply either Passover or 
Tabernacles, though the very existence of a doubt 
as to the relative precedence of the two feasts 
made the use of the phrase without further defini- 
tion unlikely in itself. 

éoprh vould leave the feast intended quite un- 
certain. Origen and Epiphanius both argue 
rightly that the indefiniteness excludes Passover ; 
the former apparently made it Pentecost (as does 
his follower Cyril, though the text at the head of 
this section of the Cominentary contains the 
article), the latter gives a choice between Pentecost 
and Tabernacles (One in Jn. tom. xiii. 39; Epiph. 
Her, li. 21, Dind.).+ But just as Tabernacles is 
important enough to rival the claim of J’assover to 
be meant by the definite 7» éopr7, so equally with 
Passover it is too important to satisfy the in- 
definite éopr}, which must be referred to one of the 
less important festivals, Pentecost (May), 'Trumpeta 
(September), Dedication (December), or Purim 
(February). 

* The latter par of the argument is, of course, vitiated by 
Origen’s neglect of the Passover of 64; see above. 

t The fact that Origen, who certainly did not read the article, 


uses of the sane feast the words wspi rav iv rH dopra vais 
"lovdaiwy .. . wivpayuivey (tom. xiii. 64), shows how easily in 


oblique references the article would creep in. 
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As between the two readings, the article is found inne CLa 
1-118 83, the Egyp. VSS, Eusebius of Cuwsarea, Cyril-text (per- 
haps, too, Irensus, since he made the feast n Passover, see above 
on Jn 64); it is omitted by A B D, Origen, Epiph. Chrys. 
and the Paschal Chronicle. The weight of external evidence 
favours the latter group, for it has not only early but varied 
attestation ; whereas the other is of more homogeneous type, 
originally purely Alexandrine, and may easily owe its post-Nicene 
supporters to the influence of Eusebius of Casarea, and the 
theory [which he brought into prominence of a three years’ 
Ministry with four Passovers. And when to this is added the 
suspicious character just shown to attach on internal grounds to 
1 dopr?, dopey Without the article may confidently claim to repre- 
sent the text of the evangelist. 


Thus the first half of the Gospel gives (1) a pass- 
over, 2-2; (2) a note of time, either May or 
January, 4"; (3) an unnamed minor feast, 5'; (4) 
a second passover, 64. ‘These could be combined 
in more than one way to fil into a single year: ¢.g. 
(a) Passover—May—any lesser feast-—Passover ; 
or (8) Vassover—January—Purim (lebruary)— 
Passover. 

But, Js the minimum duration of the Ministry 
which results from St. John’s Gospel also the 
maximum? Is it to be assumed that if the 
notes of time in 24-64 can be co-ordinated into a 
single year, and those of 6‘-11" into a second, no 
further latitude is possible? This is the erucial 
question. 

A nepative answer is implied in Irenteus, the 
earliest in time, the most trustworthy in position, 
of all extant patristic authorities (//w@r. I. xxii. 
3-6). The limitation of the Ministry by the 
Valentinians to a single year he disproves at once 
from the record of three visits to Jerus. for the 
passover (see on Jn Giabove); but he finds also three 
other considerations which prove that the total 
length of the Ministry was far in excess, not only of 
one, but even of two or three years’ duration. 
(i.) A priort: The Lord came to save and sanctify 
every age, Whether of infants, children, boys, 
youths, or men, and to be at once the perfect 
example and the perfect master and teacher of all ; 
their example, by passing himself through each of 
the stages of human life; their teacher, by attain- 
ing the age of teaching.*  (ii.) Seripteral: St. 
John records (8*’) that the Jews asserted that Jesus 
could not have seen Abraham, because he was still 
under fifty years old—a phrase implying that he 
was not far off fifty, at any rate over forty, since to 
a man between thirty and forty the retort would 
have been, ‘Thou art not yet forty years old.’ 
(iii.) Traditional: The elders who gathered round 
St. John during his long old age in Asia, disciples 
some of them, of other apostles as well, have 
all handed this down as ile apostolic teaching. 
Of these arguments the first two do not come to 
much ; but the third does establish a primd facie 
claim, only to be rebutted by the overwhelming 
evidence on the other side. Is there, then, no 
method of explaining, or at least minimizing, this 
at first sight conclusive appeal to Johannine 
tradition? Ina later paseane (Vv. xxxlil. 3) Irenzeus 
makes a similar appeal to ‘tho elders who had seen 
John, the disciple of the Lord,’ and embodies their 
witness to the Lord’s teaching about the Millennial 
times in a passage which he then defines as the 
written testimony of ‘ Papias, the hearer of John 
and companion of Volycarp’; and since Papias’ 
work was primarily a commentary on sayings or 
oracles of the Lord, it is a lezitimate conjecture 
that if the earlier passage contains a particular 
exegesis of the text Jn 8°’, accompanied by emphasis 
on the authority of the elders, there, too, the 
authority and the exegesis are those of Papias, 
and probably of Papias only. But Papias had no 
title beyond that of antiquity to the exaggerated 
deference which Ireneus pays him. A writer so 
‘feeble-minded’ (the phrase is from Eusebius) 

* I.e. 40 years; see above on Lk 8%, p. 405s. 


would have been just the one to press home to its 
narrowest meaning the @ fortiori argument, ‘ ‘Thou 
art not yet fifty years old,’ of the Jewish contro- 
versialists ; it is even conceivable that he attributed 


the ‘forty and six years’ of the literal temple to 
the human temple of our Lord. 


But because a theory which extends the length 
of the Ministry to ten or fifteen years is on all 
grounds untenable, it does not at once follow that 
an addition of one year, or even two, to the 
minimum implied by the recorded passovers would 
be equally out of court. At the same time, the 
cumulative effect of the four followin considera- 
tions seems decisive avainst even this amount of 
deviation from the stricter interpretation of St. 
John’s narrative. 


e«. However widely patristic writers differ from one another 
in their estimate of the uumber of passovers mentioned, they 
all, save Irensus (t.e. Papias?) only, agree in believing that the 
enumeration, whatever it is, is exhaustive. Origen in his earlier 
writings appears to have reckoned no more than the two pnos- 
overs; consequently the Ministry lasted only ‘na year and 
some months’ (de Principiis, iv. 6) If Kuscbius and the 
Paschal Chronicler find four Passovers in the text, they allot to 
the Ministry a period of between three years aud four. If 
Jerome, Epiphanius, aud Apollinaris speak of three Passovers, 
they also define the length of the Ministry as two years, or two 
years and so many days. In itself too much weight must not 
be attached to this consensus, since the natural tendency of 
chronologers is to make the most of what they find in their 
authorities, and to build up conclusions even where the 
data are slight and insufficient. In this ease, however, the 
Fathers appear to be doing no violence to the intentions of the 
evangelist. 

8. For if 8t. John wrote with earlier forms of the Gospel 
tradition in his mind or before his eyes, and made it one of his 
objects to supplement their deficiencies by restatement of 
neglected facty,—as with regard to the Judwan Ministry or the 
day of the Crucifixion,—it is reasonable to suppose that the 
numerous notes of time which mark off his narrative into 
stages are purposely introduced in definite contrast to the looser 
Synoptic account; and he could only remove the erroneous 
impression which had perhaps been deduced already from 
other Gospels as to the length of the Ministry, by substituting 
in his own Gospel an exact or fairly exact chronology. The 
proof that St. John mentions so inany passovers, and so many 
only, ainounts, then, to a presuipptive proof that there were no 
more to merition. 

The two precede arguments are independent of the par- 
ticular number of passovers recorded in St. John's Gospel ; the 
two which follow derive their force from the result above 
established, that three passovers, or a minimum of two years, are 
there assigned to the Ministry. 

y. An carly tradition, dating back certainly to the Gnostics of 
the 2nd cent., and perhaps to St. Luke himself, limited the 
Ministry toa single year; every year, therefore, added to 
the minimuin of two years required by St. John makes it more 
difficult to understand how the error can have had so ancient 
an origin or so wide a diffusion. 

3. If the apparent narrowness of the framework in which the 
Synoptic narrative is set paved the way in part for the theory 
of the single year, an aliiost equally rapid succession of events 
is unpted by two indications in the Fourth Gospel—indications 
which, but for the actnal enumerntion of the feasts, might well 
have seomed to limit the Ministry to an even shorter duration 
than two years. Ch 4% ‘the Galileans received him, havin 
seen all things that he did at Jerus. at the feast,’ refers to 2: 
‘when he was in Jerus. at the passover at tho feast, many 
believed on his name, beholding the signs which he was doiuy’ ; 
and ch. 721-23 ‘One work I did, and ye are all marvelling.... 
I made a man sound every whit on the sabbath day,’ reaches 
back to 61-9, Not only can there have been no visit to Galilee 
between 223 and 4%, no visit to Jerus. between 5) and 721, but 
the intervals themselves must have been relatively small; eight 
or nine months is the outside limit for the former; and since 
many sins were performed at the first recorded visit to Jerus., 
the impression of the one miracle which marked the second 
visit would scarcely stand out with unique distinctness for inuch 
more than a siinilar period. As 721 was spoken at Tabernacles, 
and a Passover intervenes at 64, this is so far an arguinent for 
not putting back the visit of 6! beyond the previous Puriin 
(February). 

The cumulative effect of these considerations 
warrants the conclusion that while two years must, 
not more than two years can, be allowed for the 
interval from Jn 23 to Jn 11°; and it now 
remains only to ask how far the results established 
from St. John’s Gospel agree with the more 
tentative results deduced from St. Mark’s. 

acompared withe. St. Mark’s Gospel was shown 
(P. 406), if ita order of events can be taken as 
chronological, to imply, exactly like St. John’s, a 


~ 
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two-year Ministry. Its second note of time, the 
spring of the miracle of the 5000, corresponds exactly 
to the Passover mentioned as ‘nigh’ on the same 
occasion in St. John (Mk 6%=Jn 6*). Its first 
note, the harvest of the ears of corn (Mk 2”), must, 
if recorded in ita proper place, belong to the 
months immediately succeeding the passover of 
Jn 2. It would follow at once that the visit 
welcomed by the Galileans (Jn 4“), being the first 
visit to Galilee after Jn 2, must precede Mk 2”; 
and St. John’s note of time in Samaria (Jn 4%) 
must be placed between the passover and the 
episode of the ears of corn, t.e. at the actual harvest 
season. Very soon after the passover—room has 
only to be found for the visit of Nicodemus—per- 
haps about April 20, since passover in A.D. 27 fell 
on April 11 or 12, Christ leaves Jerus. with his 
disciples and makes a stay in the ‘land of Juda’ 
while Jolin was still preaching; but the Baptist’s 
arrest probably followed shortly, and may actu- 
ally have been the cause of our Lord’s removal 
through Samaria to Galilee, at a time when at 
least the barley was ripe, say about the middle 
of May (Jn 3° *4 4), and Westcott, ad doc.). ‘After 
the arrest of John, Jesus came into Galilee’ is 
St. Mark’s description of the same moment, 14. 
So far the chronology is smooth enough; the 
difficulty is to know whether the six weeks, which 
is the utmost that can be allowed between the 
middle of May and the end of wheat harvest, are 
enough to cover the opening stages of the Galilean 
Ministry down to the episode of the ears of corn. It 
has been shown above (p. 406°) that within his first 
section St. Mark neceanl y groups events by subject- 
matter rather than by time, so that there is no a 
priort reason ayainst placing the episode of the 
corn during, or even before, the circuit of the village- 
towns (kwuordAas, i, 38), which is almost the only 
distinctively marked occurrence in these chapters. 
No doubt, however, such a scheme as this would 
crush the early Galilean Ministry into an un- 
comfortably narrow space; the double call of the 
apostles, for instauce, is more appropriate if a sub- 
stantial interval, during which they had returned 
to their ordinary avocations, elapsed between the 
return to Galilee in May and the second and final 
call. But if the harmonization is thought im- 

ossible, it is the chronological order of the events 
in St. Mark, and not the limitation of the Ministry 
to two years, which must be given up. The corn 
episode must be transferred to the second year of 
the Ministry, and placed after the miracle of the 
Five ‘Thousand, 

d. A secure result being thus established from 
the Gospels for the length of the Ministry, 
want of space compels the omission of the section 
on the evidence at antiquity,—evidence the less 
essential that it is whole secondary, being 
based on deductions, some correct, some incorrect, 
from the Scriptures themselves. Suffice it to say 
briefly, that among ante-Nicene writers, against 
the evidence for a single year of the Ptolemwan 
Valentinians, the Clementine Homilies (xvii. 19), 
Clem. Al. (Strom. i. 145, vi. 279), Julius Africanus 
(Routh, Mel. Sac. ii. pp. 240, 306), Hippolytus’ later 
works (Paschal Cycle and Chronicle), und Origen’s 
earlier (in Levit. Hom. ix. 5, de Prine. iv. 5), are to 
be set, for a two to three years’ Ministry, Melito 
(Routh, el. Sac. i. p. 121}, Heracleon (to judge 
from his interpreting Jn 4° of winter), Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, Hippolytus’ Fourth Book on Daniel, 
and Origen (c. Celsum ii. 12, Comm. in Matt. 
xxiv. 15, and probably in the lost Comm. on Is. 
xxix. 1), No writer before Eusebius maintains a 
three to four years’ Ministry. 

E. Tne DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION.—a. The 
Four Gospels.—1l. The dating by officials: a, the 
governor; 8, the high priest. 


a. All the Gospels besides the Acts and Pastoral 
Epistles name Pilate (Poutius Pilate in Mt 27°, Ac 
47, 1) Ti 6) as the governor before whom Christ 
was tried. His tenure of the procuratorship is 
approximately fixed by Josephus, And. XVIII. 
ii. 2, iv. 2: (1) he came as successor to Valerius 
Gratus, whose eleven years, since they fell wholly 
under Tiberius, must have extended at least to 
A.D. 25; (2) he left after ten years of office, and 
was still on his way to Rome when Tiberius died, 
March A.D. 37, so that he ean hardly have reached 
Palestine before A.D. 27; and as Lk 13! 23! (not 
to speak of Lk 3!) show that he was not quite 
oe come at the time of the Crucifixion, the 
possible passovers for the latter are reduced to nine, 
A.D. 28-36. 

8. As high priest Caiaphas is named by St. 
Matthew (226% 5), and so emphatically by St. John 
(119 18)3-=4) as to suggest that he is correcting the 
less technically accurate statement of St. Luke, 
who includes under the title both Caiaphas and 
his sometime previously deposed predecessor Annas 
(3? él dpxtepéws “Avva wat Kardda; but in Ac 48 
Annas to the exclusion of Caiaphas, “Avvas 6 
dpxtepeds Kal Kaidgas), Caiaphas was appointed 
under Valerius Gratus before Pilate’s time. He 
was deposed by Vitellius, legate of Syria, on the 
occasion of a visit to Jerus, for the passover, the 
ay of which can be established within certain 
imits, for (1) his successor Jonathan was deposed 
by the same Vitellins during another visit for one 
of the festivals of A.D, 37—probably Pentecost, * 
since the newsof Tiberius’ death on March 16 arrived 
at the same time; at latest, therefore, Calaphas’ 
deposition was at the passover of A.D. 36, a the 
Crucifixion at the passover of A.D. 85; (2) the 
death of Herod Philip in the 20th year of Tiberius, 
A.D. 33-34, is mentioned by Josephus a page or 
two after the account of Cainphas’ removal, with 
the fairly precise indication ro7e, fat that time,’ so 
that, if this order of events is correct, the Passover 
of A.D. 34 is the terminus ad quem for Caiaphas, 
and that of A.p, 33 for the Crucifixion, See 
Josephus, Ané. XVII. li, 2, iv. 3-v. 3. 

The Crucifixion under Pilate and Caiaphas can 
hardly then lie outside the years A.D. 28-33. 

2. The dating by the enlendar: a, the day of the 
week ; B, the das of the (Jewish) month. 

a. Since the ecereenitn admittedly falls on 
the first day of the week, Sunday, the Crucifixion, 
which was according to Jewish reckoning on the 
‘third day’ before, took place on a Friday. No 
woof of this would be needed were it not that 
It has been strangely suyyested (by Westcott, 
Introduction to the Study of the Gospels?, appendix 
to ch. vi. p. 348) that the day of the Crucifixion 
was not Friday but Thursday, on the ground of the 
Pree on that the Son of man was to be three 

ays and three nights in the heart of the earth, 
Mt 12, But against this view tradition and the 
NT are equally decisive: (1) The Wednesday and 
Friday fast is now traced back as far as the 
Didache, 81. (2) The most common NT phrase for 
the day of the Resurrection in comparison with 
the Crucifixion is 7g zplrq (Gospels cight times, 
besides 1 Co 154), which in Gr. never did or could 
mean anything but ‘on the second day,’ whether 
the day after to-morrow or the da belore ester- 
day ; cf. Lk 13°, Ac 271819, Ex 1911, 1 Mac 94, 
Even the apparently stronger phrases perd rpeis 
yuépas (Mix 8", Mt 27564) and rpeis nuépas cal rpets 
vixras (Mt 12%), mean exactly the same thing ; ef. 
Gn 4217-18 kal ero avrovs év pudaky hucpas Tpeis* elrery 


*Tfit had been the passover, Josephus would probably have 
mentioned the fact, as he does on the previous occasion of 
Oaiaphas’ deposition. If the passover of A.D. 87 fell on March 
20-21, Pentecost was about May 8-9, seven to eight weeks after 
Tiberius’ death. 
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dé avrots 7H Nuépa TH Tplry, Est 4'8§ ui) ddynre pnoe 
wlnre él nudpas Tpets viKra Kai nudpay, taken up in 5} 
(=154 Vulg.) xal dyévero dv rn judpa rH rplry. . . 
mwepieBarero rhy ddfav aris. (These exx. mostly from 
Field’s admirable note on Mt 167!—misprinted 12— 
in his Otium Norvicense, iii. p. 7.) 

8. But the day of the week must be combined 
with the day of the month before any further 
results can be attained. On what day, then, of the 
(Jewish) month did the Crucifixion fall ? 

The passover was kept at the full moon of 
Nisan, the first month of the Jewish ecclesiastical 

éar ; and the months being Junar and commencing 
with the new moon, the full moon fell about the 
(oth. On the T4th, in the afternoon, the paschal 
Tamb was killed, Ex 12% explained by Josephus, BJ 
VI. ix. 3, did évdrns dpas pwdxpes evdexarys, and Philo 
(ed. Mangey, il. 292) xara peonuBplav éws éomdpas ; 
it was eaten on the evening of the same natural 
day, but as the Jewish day began at sunset, that 
was already Nisan 15. On the 16th the first-fruits 
of the barley harvest were offered or ‘waved’ 
before the Lord (Lv 231-35; Jos. Ant. ur. x. 5). 
The whole feast of unleavened bread lasted seven 
days, from the 15th to the 21st inclusive. 

hether the Crucifixion fell on the l4th or on 

the 15th, whether (that is) the passover by a few 
hours followed it or preceded it, ee always been a 
question. For the present purpose, however, it is 
only an important one in so far as it may pes 
that in any one of the possible years Friday 
might be reconeilable with one but not with the 
other of the two days. But the observation of 
the Jewish months often cannot be restored with 
such absolute certainty that if Friday could be 
Nisan 14 in any particular year it could not be 
Nisan 15, oroiée tersa. Moreover, the arguments 
on éach site’ (unlike most of the points treated 
hitherto) are well represented in accessible author- 
ities: see in favour of the 14th—-Sanday, Author- 
ship and Ifistorical Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
ch, xii, or Westcott, Introduction to the Gospels, 
appendix to ch. vi.: for the 15th — Edersheim, 
esus the Messich, ii. 479-482; Lewin, Fasti Sacri, 

» xxxi3; M‘Clellan, New Testament, pp. 473-494. 

o more then need be said here upon the Gospels 
than that, while primd facie the evidence of St. 
Jolin tells for the 4th and that of the Synoptists 
for the 15th, indications are not wanting in the 
synoptic narrative (e.g. the episodes of Simon of 
Cs rene and of the deposition from the Cross, Mk 
157 “which confirm the Johannine view. 
Probably, here as clsewhere St. John in repeatedly 
implying that the passover was still future (13! apo 
dé rns coprys rot mdoxa, 13” dybpacoy dy xpelav Exouev 
els rhy copriv, 18% tva uy pavO@ow adrAa Pdywow 7d 
réoxa) is intending to correct silently a false im- 

ression to which other accounts had, or might 
luve, given rise.”* 

For the decisive evidence of Christian antiquity, 
reaching back probably to St. Paul himself, in 
favour of Nisan 14, sce tao. p. 412. 

In which yeary, then, between the already estab- 
lished limits A.D. 28-33, could Friday have fallen 
on the 14th—regard being also had to the less 
probable 15th— of Nisan ? 


The matter is not so simple as it looks; for it is never possible 
to be certain which day was reckoued as the new moon or 


* The regular synoptic use of +o waeye for the supper on the 
evening of Nisan 18-14 is possibly illustrated by passages in 
Philo, wept eas éBdouns nei rv dopray, which seem to distinguish 
the raexe of the 14th from the &{uue of the 1ith-2lst (li. 278, 
292, 293): ¢.9. ritaprn db [iopry) ray diaharnpioy % xaAsiros 
wiorve wirry d6 4 Thy koTayLMY Kwapyy, +6 ispos Sperm’ ixTy 
Bt Cue. (2) eyiras 31 4 wavdnuct Dueim rieeuperxaidixern TOU 
penvés, (3) cuvdrres dk voit SiaPernpion depth... aluue. Docs 
St. Mark, fy 3) +6 wdoye wal re Blue pmsrae 30 ruipas (141), 
imply a consciousness of this distinction? Contrast, however, 
Mt 2617, Mk 1412, Lk 221.7, 


first of any given month, and not always possible to be certain 
Ne month was reckoned as the Nisan or first of any given 
year. 

(1) How was the beginning of a Jewish month fixed? Theo- 
retically, no doubt, by simple observation + and since astronomers 
can calculate the true time of conjunction for any new inoon, it 
is possible, by adding so many hours (not less than about 30) for 
the crescent to become visible, and by taking the first sunset 
after that, to know when each month ought to have begun, if 
the Jewish observations were accurately ume. But what was 
to happen when observation was impossible? Was the new 
month to be put off as long as every night happened to be 
cloudy? Were the Jews of the dispermon from Babylon to 
Rome to be left ignorant on what day the new month was com- 
mencing in Jerusalem? Emjuric incthods must have been 
qualified by the permanent rules of sowe sort of calendar. It 
must at least have been recognised that, the average length ofa 
Junation being 294 days, no iwnonth could be less than 29 or 
more than 30 days. 

The subjoined table (cf. Salmon, Introd. to NT. appendix to 
Lect. xv.; Mas Latrio, 7'résor de Chronoloyie, p. 94) vives, first, 
the terminus paschalis or 14th of the paschal moon according 
to the present Christian calendar; secondly, the beginning of 
the Lith day, reckoned from the time of the astronomical new 
moon of Nisan; and thirdly, the fourteenth day, reckoned from 
the first appearance of the new moon at sunset (it being remem- 
bered that the Jewish day began at that hour 


A.D. 28 Sa, 27 M. 28 M., 2a.m, os 30 M. 
29 I, 15 A. 15 A., 8 p.m. 17- g A, 

80 Tu. 4A, 4A., 8p.m Co. A. 

31 Sa. 24 M. 25 M., l a.m (26-) 27 M. 

32 Sa, 12 A, 11 A., IL p.m 13-) 14 A, 

33 W. 1A. 1A., 1 p.m. 2-) BA. 
ee 3-) 4A, 


The first and third columns may safely be taken to represent 
the possible extremes in my year, and it will be seen at once 
that Friday cannot have fallen on Nisan 14 or 15in the three 
years A.D, 28, 31, 32—in each of these the choice lies from 
Saturday to Monday or Tuesday for the 14th, and from Sunday 
to Tuesday or Wednesday for the 15th—and must be sought for 
therefore in one of the remaining years, A.D. 29, 30, 33. 

(2) But how is i¢ certain that the full moons gee given were 
those of Nisan rather than of some other inonth 

Nisan was originally that Innation before the iniddle of which 
the first ears of barley harvest were ripe (Dt 169, Lv 2310); and 
iF, ‘thie previous month Adar ended, the earliest barley was 
not within a fortnight of being ripe, a 13th month, Veadar, 
was {ntercalated. Butas with the month, so alyo for the com- 
mencement of each year, a systematic calendar must soon have 
replaced simple observation, for strangers from the Dispersion 
could not visit Jerus. for the passover unless they knew before- 
hand whether a 13th month were to be intercalated or not. 
Such a method as was wanted for correlating the lunar 
months with the solar year exists in the still familar rule that 
the paschal full moon is that imicuiately following the spring 
equinox ; and this was certainly in use—nor is there any tice 
of any rival system of harmonization — before the Qhristian 
era.* 

But the equinox itself, though the reckoning of it varied only 
within narrow limits, was not an absolutely fixed point. The 
computation ultimately accepted by the whole Christian world, 
that of the Alexandrians of the 4th cent., fixed it on March 21. 
But Auntolius of Laodicea (see the passage of his xaveves rou 
waove, A.W. 277, preserved in Eus. HH vil. 82), assigning the 
first new moon of the first year of his cycle to Phamenoth 26 
s:a.d. xi kal. Apr. == March 22, says that the sun is then already 
in the 4th day of the first tujue (or 12th part of his annual 
course from equinox to caine ewhleh he therefore placed on 
March 19. Moreover, according to the same authority, there 
were those who, disregarding the equinoctial limit, erroneously 
took for the paschal month what was really not the first month 
of one year but the last of the preceding—and that against the 
testimony of the old Jewish authorities, Philo, Josephus, 
Museous, and the still earlier Agathobuli and Aristobulus. Who 
these people were whoin he is attacking, Anatolius in the extant 
fragment does not say; but the evidence of various 4th cent. 
writers nakes it all but certain that they were the Jews of his 
day. The Encyclical Letter of Constantine at Nica disysuades 
from imitation of the Jewish pascha, celebrated as it is ‘twice in 
one year’: the Apostolic Constitutions recommend independence 
of Jewish calculations and careful attention to the equinox, 
lest the feast shonid recur ‘twice in one year’ — i.e. once 
rightly, Just after the one spring equinox, and once wrongly, 
just before the next; and the Paschal Homily of pseudo- 
Chrysostom (A.D. 887) appeals from the contemporary Jews and 
their neglect of the equinox to their wise men of antiqnity, 
Philo, Josephus, and others, in terms which seem to be 
borrowed direct from Anatolius. (Socrates, ZH ji. 0; Apost. 
Const. v. 17; Chrysostom, ed. Bened. viii. Appendix, p. 277; cf., 
too, Epiphanius, Har. 1. 8. 

It is quite likely that this supposed error of the Jews simply 
meant that they reckoned the equinox earlier than their 
Christian contemporaries, better equipped in astronomical 


* Philo (op. eit. fi. 293) connects the title of ‘first month’ 
given to Nisan in the OT with the concurrence of the spring 
equinox ag an annual reminder of the beginning of all things, 
and sce below for the catena of Jewish authoritics appealed to 
by Anatolius, who quotes the actual language of ‘ Aristobulus, 
one of the Seventy.’ 
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knowledge, had learned to do; with the result that the Jews 
would be sometimes keeping the passover when the Christians, 
holding that. the equinox was not yet past, waited for the next 
full moon. In any case the farther back the Church's paschal 
calculations can be traced, the earlier does the equinox appear 
to have been set. Anatolius himself put it two days before the 
Alexandrian reckoning, just as Hippolytus, the first known 
author of a Christian cycle (A.p., 222), put it a day before 
Anatolius, And both Jews aud Christians of primitive times 
may quite possibly have reckoned it a day earlicr even than the 
March 18 of Hippolytus., 

Now, in the list of the six passovers of A.D. 28-33 
there was one year, A.D. 29, in which (he new 
moon of Nixan is placed as Jate as Apnl 2, 
8 p.m, and the 14th as late as April 15-18; but 
the argument of the last two paragraphs shows 
that the previous lunation, if its new moon fell in 
the early hours of March 4 and its 14th on March 
17-19, has an equal or superior claim to be con- 
sidered the month of Nisan. The J4th in this ease, 
if it fell on March 18, would actually be a lriday ; 
and March 18 is really the most. probable of the 
alternatives. It is true that calculation from the 

hasis of the new moon after sunset would make 

isan 1 = March 6, Nisan 14=March 19. But the 
caution has already been given that simple obser- 
vation must have been superseded before A. pb. 29 by 
calendar rules; and one of these rules, which may 
well go back to our Lord’s time, was that Adar never 
consisted of more than 29 days; Nisan therefore 
commenced a day sooner in relation to the new 
moon than if it had followed a month of 30 days, 
so that in this year Nisan 1 would rather be 
March 5. Suppose, further, that the equinox was 
calculated one day carlier than by Hippolytus, 
two days earlier than by Anatolius, al isin 
14=March 18, A.D. 29, satisfies the equinoctial 
lninit also, 

Three years then, A.D. 29, 30, 33, satisfy the 
Gospel evidence for the date of the Crucifixion : 
and the chvice between them must now be made 
by recourse to other authorities. 

b. Tradition outside the Gospels. 

l Zhe Jewish Date.-—Though the evidence ob- 
tained from these supplementary sources deals, as a 
rule, with Roman or other civil computations, the 
question as between Nisan 14 and 15 is definitely 
answered by a continuous chain of tradition from 
the Ist cent. to the 4th. 

St. Paul wrote lis First Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians about passover-time (58 dore doprdtwuer, cf. 
168), and paschal symbolism underlies his allusions 
both to the Crucifixion, 57 éxxa0dpare thy mwadatdy 
fiunv .. . Kal yap 7d wdoxa hudv érb0n Xpiords, and 
to the Resurrection, 15” vurt 5@ Xpiords eyiyeprat ex 
vexpov amapxh Tay Kexounudvwy. On Nisan 14 and 
16, then, the days of the sacrifice of the passover 
and of the offering of the first-fruits, St. Paul’s 
Churches appear to have kept the memorials of 
the Crucifixion and of the Resurrection. In the 
next century the Quartodecimans, as their name 
implies, observed Nisan 14, not 15: the theory of 
the Titbingen school, that what these Johannine 
Churches observed on the 14th was not the Cruci- 
fixion but the Last Supper, is too preposterous to 
call for refutation. Definite testimony for the 
14th, from lust writings of three ‘holy Fathers of 
the Church,’ is quoted in the Paschal Chronicle 
(A.D. 641: ed. Ducange, pp. 6, 7). (i.) Claudius 
Apollinaris of Hierapolis, c. A.D. 180, in his sept 
Tov mdcxa Adyos accused of ignorance those who 
connected the 14th, not with the true Lord’s pass- 
over, the great Sacrifice, but with the Last Supper, * 
and put the Crucifixion on the 15th, on the sup- 

* Striotly, of course, the Last Supper and the Crucifixion were 
on the same Jewish day ; but early Christian usage soon began 
to use, even for these days of the lunar month, not the Jewish 
reckoning from sunset to sunset, but the ordinary reckoning 
trom midnight to midnight. Apollinaris distinguishes the two 


days just in the same way as Clement pute the washing of the 
feet on the 19th, the Passion on the 14th. 
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pose authority of St. Matthew’s Coane a view, 
1e says, Which is out of harmony with the law,— 
apparently because the paschal lamb is an OT 
type of Christ,—and sets the Gospels at variance 
with one another, obviously because St. John was 
admitted to vive the quartodeciman date. (11) 
Clement of Alexandria, in a work bearing the 
sane title, contrasted the years before the Min- 
istry, when Christ ate the Jewish passover, with 
the year of his preaching, when he did not cat 
it, but suffered on the I4th, being himself the 
paschal Lamb of God, and rose on the third day 
[the 16th], on which the Law commanded the 
priest to offer the sheaf of first-fruits. (ii1.) Hip- 
te ytus of Portus, in his De pascha and Adv. omnes 
uereses (to be distingnished from the now recov- 
ered lonzer treatise, Mefutatio omnium heresium), 
asserted that Christ ate a supper before the pass- 
over, but not the legal passover: otros yap hv 70d 
I[doxya 7d wpoxexnpvypevoy kal TeXerovmevoy TH Wptopery 
UE Pa. 

Of other carly writers Trenens (Iv. x. 1) is 
hardly elear ; but Tertullian (ado. Jud, 8)* seems to 
imply Nisan 14. Africanus is quite unambiguous, 
mpd dé THs pds TOU mdoxa Ta Wepl Tov XDwryjpa ouvesy 
(Chronicon, fr. 50 ap. Routh, Rel. Sac. ii. 297). 
Even as late as the end of the 4th cent. three 
writers, all specialists on chronology, can still be 
eited on the same side: Epiphanins, Her. 1. 2, 
fe yap rov NXpiordv dv recoaperxacdexdry nuepe 
OvecGat; Ps.-Chrysostom (A.b. 3887: ed. Bened. 
viii. App. p. 281), the Crucifixion fulfils the Mosaic 
ordinance that the lamb should bo sacrificed be- 
tween the evenings on the Lith; Julius Iilarianus 
(A.D. 397: de die paschre et mensis xv, ap. Gallandi, 
vili. 748), the sacrifice of a lamb froin the flock 
is replaced by the sacrifice of the Lord Christ 
himself on duna aiv. Add to these Anon. in 
Cramer’s Catena in Mt. p. 237, and Orosius, ist. 
vil. 4. 15, the darkness took place év 79 18’ qudpa 
THs ceAHNS, guartam decimeam er die lunam, as well 
as the Paschal Chronicle itself and the ct’vrouos 
dipynows, an Evyptian system incorporated in it 
(ed. Ducange, pp. 221, 225). 

But by this time the opposite view, which first 
emerges in the 3rd cent.-—in the West, Ps.-Cyprian, 
Computus de pascha (A.D. 243: Hartel’s Cyprian, il. 
248), § 9 manducavit pascha, § 21 passus est luna 
av; in the East, Origen on Mt 267 (Delarue, 1i1. 
895), Jesus celebravit more ludarco pascha corpor- 
aliter ... quoniam ... factus est sub lege—was 
beginning to be the prevalent one. So certain! 
Ambrose, ad epp. cEmilie (c. A.D. 386; ed. Bened, 
li. 880), Chrysostom (eg. ffom. in Mt. Ixxxii. 
ed. Field, ii. 461, the passover superseded by the 
Eucharist, 7d cepddacoy rv coprav airay Kkaradver ed’ 
érépay atrovs perariOels rpdmefav), Proterius of Alex- 
andria, ad Papam Leonem (A.D. 444, printed as 
ep. exxxill, in the Ballerini Leo) viv luna mensis 
primi... puscha manducans ... sequenti die 
xv luna crucifigitur; and probably Theophilus of 
Alexandria, ad Theodosium Imp. iv. (A.D. 386: Gal- 
landi, vii. 615); for though the Greek has 79 reo- 
capeokatdexaraia, the Latin decimaquinta tallies with 
Ainbrose and Proterius, who both appear to be 
borrowing from Theophilus. 

This later view appears to be derived from the 
use of rdcxa in the Synoptic Gospels: Origen, its 
most intluential supporter, is directly commenting 
on the text of St. Matthew. On the other hand, 
none of the earlier witnesses for the 14th, save 
Apollinaris, the champion of the Johannine 
Churches of Asia Minor, appeal to St. Jolin’s 
Gospel ; rather they represent an independent and 


*In favour of the genuineness of chs. 1-8 of this treatise see 
Fuller Dict. Chriat. Biogr. iv, 827»; Harnack Geach, der altchr. 
Sitteratur, |. 67); against, Burkitt Old Latin and tala, pp 
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decisive confirmation of it by the living voice of 
primitive tradition. 

2. The civil year may be identified cither by the 
consuls or by the regnal years of the emperor ; 
less frequently by reckoning from some one of the 
special eras in use in the East, such as the 
Olympiads or the era of Alexander (otherwise 
called of the Greeks), B.C. 312. 


a. The earlicst authority who appears to have fixed the Oruci- 
fixion by implication to a definite year is the pagan annalist 
Phiegon, whose ‘chronological collection on the Olympiads’ 
ranged from Ol. 1. 1 (n.o. 776) down to the times of Hadrian, 
a.p. 117-188. A general account of the work is given by the 

atriarch Photius (cod. 97), though even he failed to get beyond 
he fifth book, or about b.0. 170. Photius summarizes the last 
chapter which he read, a3 a sample of the style and contents 
of the whole, concluding that ‘the reader gets regularly bored 
with the lista of names and of victors in the Olympic contests, 
and with the excessive and unseasonable details about prodigies 
and prophecies, which crowd out all real history.’ Probably it 
was this interest in the marvellous which led Phlegon to men- 
tion the predictions of Jesus Christ, thongh his knowledge was 
so vague that, if Orixen’s phrase is rightly understood, he con- 
fused the personalities (or perhaps only the miracles) of Christ 
and of St. Peter (c. Cela. li. 14, cuyxuiaic iv roig tpi Tlirpou as wepi 
cou Incov), 

What gives him his interest for the present purpose is that 
he recorded under Ol. 202. 4 (a.p, 32-335) the darkness which 
accompanied the Crucifixion ; though, since the evidence is at 
second or even at third hand, it is difficult to disentangle his 
actual words. (i.) The refcreuce in the middle of a fragment 
quoted by Syncellus from the Chronicon of Julius Africanus (fr. 
60; Routh, fel. Sac. ii. 297,477) is, as Routh has seen, probably 
an interpolation due to Syncellus’ confused recollections of 
Eusebius. (ii.) The earliest genuine allusions are two in Origen : 
ec. Cels. ji. 33, Phieyon recorded in the 13th or 14th book of his 
Chronicles the eclipse under Tiberius and the great earthquakes 
of that time: Comm. in Mt. 134 (Delarue, lii. 922), heathen 
opponents urge that an eclipse, such as the Gospels mention,” 
cannot possibly take place at full moon,—Phlegon recorded, 
indeed, an eclipse under Tiberius, but not an eclipse at full 
moon. (iii.) But though he did not mention the tull moon in 
so many words, an Anonymus in Craimer’s Catena tn Met. 
p. 237—followed by pseudo-Origen in Alt. (see Routh, op. cit. 
470)—does assert that he related the eclipse as a inarvel, rape- 
3éEws ysyovores, and the Christian writer naturally understood 
by the ‘paradox’ the coincidence with the full moon. (iv.) A 
further restoration of Phlegon igs possible from the Chronicle 
of Eusebius as represented in the Armenian version, in Jerome's 
Latin version, and in the quotations of George Syncellus. ‘In 
the same year as the Crucifixion (i.e. Tiberius 19; see below) 
the following notice occurs in pagan historians: ‘the sun was 
eclipsed; an earthquake occurred in Bithynia, and most of 
Nicwa fell to the ground”: still more precisely Phlegon, the 
celebrated chronoloyer of the Olympiads, reyisters in his 13th 
book, under Ol, 202. 4 [A.p. 32-38], ‘an eclipse of the sun more 
striking than any previously on record, for it became night at 
the sixth hour of the day, so that stars were visible in the 
heavens; and a great earthquake in Bithynia overthrew most 
of Nicwa.”' Obviously, these two quotations are not inde- 
pendent of one another; the firat and more general looks like 
&® sullmary by some intermediate writer of the same passage 
from Phlegon which Eusebius then transcribes direct and in full. 

That Phlegon was here drawing again on Christian sources, 
whether the canonical Gospels or not, appears uot to have been 
suspected by Origen or Eusebius, but in face of the mention of 
the ‘6th hour’ cannot adinit of doubt. It does not, however, 
follow that he borrowed the year also from them; for an 
annalist, \f he has not found a precise date in his authorities, 
is bound to invent one. If he ascribed the portents of the 
Crucifixion to the 202nd Olyinpiad simply, a.p. 29-33, he would 
not stand in manifest contradiction to the other early evidence. 
But if he really fixed them particularly to the 4th year, a.v. 33, 
he ig the only witness before Eusebius’ time to do so; and in 
that case the most probable hypothesis is that he knew from 
hig Christian authorities no more (and from the Gospels as the 
stand he could hardly have learned more) than that the Cruci- 
fixion fell in the latter part of Tiberius’ reign, and fixed on 
A.D. 33 because he may have already found reason to select 
that year for the Bithynian earthquake. 

Eusebius, however, fonnd Phliegon’s date harmonize admir- 
ably with his own theory of the length of tho Ministry, and so 
his Chronicle assigns the Baptist’s mission (after Lk 38!) to 
Tiberius 16, the mission of Christ to Tiberius 16, and the Passion 
to Tiberius 19 (4.D. 88).¢ The latter item is guaranteed both by 
Syncellus, troug 60’ re Tigepiou BaciAsing, and by the Armenian ; 
Jerome, no doubt because he allotted to the Ministry only two 
to three years, and not like Eusebius three to four, substitutes 
Tiberius 18. 

8. Far more important is the tradition—found, it is true, in 


“Mt 27465=Mk 1533 simply cxoros ivivire; but in Lk 234 the 
true text appears to add rod *Asou ixAsiworvros With RECL, both 
E A ah versions, Origen 3/, (rather #/,;) and Oyril of Jeru- 
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ee On Eusebius’ reckoning of imperial years see immediately 
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no extant authority as ancient as Phiegon, but found in go 
many authorities that the common source must ascend to a 
reinote antiquity— which fixes the Crucifixion in the consulship 
of the two Gemini, or in the 15th or the 10th year of Tiberius, 
or in the ycar 340 of the Greeks. 

L. Kubellius Geminus and ©. Fufius (or Rufius, or Rufus, 
or Fusius) Geminus were the consuls of aA.p. 20. The Seleucid 
era (era of Alexander, cra of the Grecks) commences Sept. 
B.0, 312, so that its 3t0th year rung from Sept. 4.p, 28 to Sept. 
A.D, 29. But this same spring of a.p. 29 can ba reckoned, 
according to different methods of calculation, ag belongin 
either to the 15th or 16th year of Tiberius, who sicceede 
Augustus in Aug. A.D. 14, so that, on the strict reckoning, 
the passover falling in his 15th year will be that of a.p. 20. 
But the imperial year might sometimes be adjusted to the 
calendar year—to which corresponded the consul's tenure of 
office, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31—by beyinning a second imperial year 
on the first New Year’s day of each rengn : compare the practice 
of Trajan and his successors in commencing a 2nd year of 
tribunicia potestaa on the annual inauguration day of new 
tribunes next after their accession (Lightfoot, /gnatius!, 
ii. 398). In this case the 15th year would he exactly equi- 
valent to A.D, 28, the 16th to a.p. 29, Or again, the example 
of the chronographers siggests that the converse might be 
done and the fractional year simply omitted, each emperor's 
first year beginning on sume fixcd day: thus, for instance, 
it will be shown (seo below in part li. of this article, Tu 
Apostobic AG, under Felix and Festus, p. 418) that Kusebiug 
appears to commence each emperor's lst year in tho Sept. follow- 
ing his accession. Ejithcr year then is compatible—-but the 15th 
more normally—with the spring of a.p. 29, under the cousul- 
ship of the Gemini.* 

(1.) Clement of Alexandria, ‘With the 15th year of Tiberius and 
15th of Augustus, so are completed the 30 years to the Passion ; 
and froin the Passion to the destruction of Jerusalem aro 42 
years 3 months,’ Strom. i. 147 (Potter, 1. 407). ii.) Origen, 
perhaps copying Clement, ‘If you ¢xamine the chronology of 
the Passion and of the fall of Jerusalem... from Tiberius 15 
to the razing of the temple, 42 ycars are completed,’ Hum. in 
Hiecrem. xiv. 13 (@ a.v. 245; Delarue, iii. 217), and compare 
ec. Cels, iv. 22. (iii.) Tertullian, ‘In the 16th year of [Tiberius’) 
reign Christ suffered’; ’the lassion .. . under Tiberius Cwsar 
in the consulship of Rubellius Geminus and Rufius (al. Fufius) 
Geminus,’ adv, Jud. 8 (but the authorship is donbtful).  (iv.) 
Wippolytus, in his early 4th book on Danicl (ed, Bratke, p. 19), 
gives two irreconcilable data, Tiberius 18 [=4.p. 81, 32) and the 
consulship of ‘Rufns and Kubellio,’ the former doubtless his 
own combination of a three years’ Ministry (for he also says 
that Christ suffered in his 33rd year, foc. crt.) with St. Luke’s 
16 Tiberina, the latter already traditional; and this year, 
29 a.p., alone reappears in his other works. His Chronicle 
(Chronica Minora, ed. Mommsen, I. i. p. 131) reckons 06 years 
from the Passion to tho 13th of Alexander Severus, a.p, 234-235 ; 
his Paschal Cycle uiarks the 82nd year ag that of the Passion, 
and since it was a recurring cycle of 112 years beginning in a.p. 
222, the 32nd year will be equivaleat to a.p, 253, or 141, or 29 
(v.) Juling Africanus, as represented in the Creck of Eusebius’ 
Demonstratio Kvangelica and Hcloge Prophetica, and in that of 
Syncellus—Routh, ied. Sac. ii. pp. $01, 802, 304—wrote Tiberius 16, 
ay represented in the Lat. of Jerome, Comm, in Dan. ix. (Vallarsi, 
v. 683), Tiberius 15; bnt since all authorities agree in the 
equation to O], 202. 2 [=a.p. 80, 31), it is practically certain 
that the 16th is correct. (vi.) Pseuco-Cyprian, Computus de 
Pascha, 20 (a.p. 243: Hartel, iii, 267) places the Passion of 
Christ in the 3lst year of his age, and 16th of Tiberius Casar’s 
reign. (vil.) Lactantius, Div, inst. 1v. x. 18, ‘In the Sth of 
Tiberius, that is, the consulship of the two Gemim’: Mort. pers. 
2, ‘in the consulship of the two Gemini.’ (vill.) The Abgar 
legend as given in Euscbius, WZ 1. 18, dates the Resurrection 
and the preaching of Thaddwus in the 340th year [7.e. of the 
Greeks: a.p. 28-20]. (ix.) Of one other authority, the apocr. 
Gospel narrative entitled ‘Acts of Pilate,’ the value turns en- 
tirely on the date of its composition, and on the true readin 
of its chronology of the Crucifixion ; and both these points all 
for fuller discussion. 

Date of the Acts of Pilate. — Tischendorf, the latest editor 
(Evangelia Apocrypha, ed, 2, 1876, pp. 312-410), concludes for 
the beginning of the 2nd cent. ; Lipsius, the latest critic (Die 
Pilatus-Acten, 1886, pp. 33, 40), ‘not before about the middle of 
the 4th,’ ‘probably in the reign of Julian’ (A.p, 361-363). Appeal 
is made to these Acta for the day of the Crucifixion by pseudo- 
Chrysostom (a.D. 387; ed. Bened. viii. App. p. 277); so, too, 
Epiphanius (4.pD. 376: Jar 1. i stutea that certain of the 
Quartodecimans commemorated the Passion always on March 
25 in deference to these Acts, though he himself had found 
copics of them where the date given was not March 25 but 
March 18, Now, if in a.p. 376 these Acta were being claimed as 
the authoritative sanction for a practice unique in the Christian 
world, and if there existed already divergent traditions of the 
text on this very point for which they were cited, they must 
surely have had at that date a history behind thei. So far 
from having been written under Julian, a presumption is 
raised that they are earlier than the lost Acts pubhshed under 
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* But the 16th year—see below under Africanus and pseudo- 
Cyprian—may also be a combination of Lk 3! (Tib. 15; as 

iving the beginning, not of the Baptist's ministry only, but of 
Christ's, with the estimate of one year for the duration of the 
Ministry to which both these writers adhered. Julius Hilari- 
anus, however (infra, p. 4144), gives both Tiberius 16 and 
A.D. 29. 
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the same title by the apostate Theotecnus (minister of the per- 
secutor Maximin Naza: Mason, Persecution of Diocletian, yp. 
821-323), who perhaps drew from them tho idea of his own 
tornbery. That, ag Lipsius has shown, the chronoloyical pro- 
lorue bears in all the extant anthorities clear traces of Eusebius’ 
influence, proves no more than that these Acts, like so many 
other apocrypha, were subject to successive recastings. Nor 
are the arguments by which Harnack (Chronologie, pp. 603-612) 
reinforces Lipsius at all conclusive. On the other hand, the 
treatinent of the charge ix wopvsias ytyivynres seems Lo speak 
strongly for an carly date ; for even if Theotecnus revived the 
scandal, which is possible enough, a Christian counterblast 
would have used far stronger language than do the extant Acts 
about the virginity of the Mother of our Lord. The author was 
a improbably a second-century Palestinian of Ebionite tend- 
encies. 

Chronology of the Acts of Pilate.—Tischendorf's text of the 
pole translated runs: ‘In the 15th year [so with two Greek 

SS, two others and one of the two Armenian recensions —8ce 
Conybeare’s edition, Studia Biblica, iv.,Oxford,1806—give ‘18th’; 
the Latin, the second Armenian, and apparently the Coptic have 
‘19th ’] of the POvern ISH of Tiberius Casar, emperor of the 
Romans, and of Herod, king of Galilee, in the 19th year of his 
rule, on the 8th before the kalends of April, which is the 25th of 
March, in the consulship of Rufus and Rubellio, in the 4th year 
of the 202nd Olympiad, Joseph Calaphas belng high priest of 
the Jews.’ Undeniably, the references to Tiberius 19, to Herod 
and his 19th year, to Ol. 202. 4, are derived from Eusebius’ 
Chronicle ; but these may be due to later revision, and there 
are other data, the 16th of Tiberius, the two Gemini, the 25th 
or 18th of March, which are ag certainly not Eusehian, though 
the consulship at lcast ia as constant a factor in the different 
versions as the year of Herod or the Olympiad. Considering how 
many vicissitudes befell all early Christian literature, how just 
the apocryphal Gospela would he picked out to satisfy the 
demand for sacred books in Diocletian's persecution, how easily 
each generation (all the more that exuberant fancies were 
allowed no play upon the canonical records) would embellish 
such material by aid of the newest lights, it is no unreasonable 
hypothesis that a ‘Rusebian’ recension has influenced all 
existing copies, while two of thein still betray in their ‘16th of 
Tiberius’ a relic of the unrevised document in a point where 
the redactor has most certainly been at work. On this view no 
more ig original than ‘In the 14th year of Tiberlus, on the 8th 
{more probably 14th, see below) before the kalends of April, in the 
consulship of Rufus and Rubellio, in the high priesthood of 
Joseph Caiaphas.’ 

Here, then, are nine ante-Nicene authorities, of whom four 
Tert.’, Hipp., Lact., Act.-Pil.) give the consulship of the Gomini, 

our (Clem., Or., ‘Tert.’, Act.-Pil.) Tiberius 15, two (Afr., Ps.- 
Oypr.) Tiberius 16. Five post-Nicene Western authorities on the 
same side need simply be catalogued : Liberian Chronicle (A. v. 
354; Lightfoot, Clement, i, 253) ‘under Tiberius, consuls the 
two Gemini, March 25’; Julius Hilarianus, Demundst duratione 
xvi., and De die paschas et mnensis xv (both a.pv, 897; Gallandi, 
vill, 288, 748), ‘Tiberius 16,’ but De mund. dur. xvii., also ‘ 869 
years from the Passion to the consulate of Cusarius and Atticus’ 
(A.D. 897], which clearly cannot mean anything lacer than a.p. 
29; Sulpicius Severus, Chrontca, li. 27 (a.p. 401), ‘Herod 18, 
consuls Fufing Geminus and Rubelllus Geminus,’ whore the 
Herod date must be from Jerome’s version (A.D. $78) of Eusebius’ 
Chronicle; Augustine, De civ. Dei xviii. 64, ‘consuls the two 
Gemini, March 26’; Prosper Tiro, Chronicon (a.p. 433 : Chronica 
Minora, ed. Mommacn, t. ii. p. 409), distinguishes what quidam 
Serunt, t.e. Jerome’s chronology, from the usitatior traditio of 
‘Tiberius 15, consuls the two Gemini.’ The Western Church, 
then, during the century a.p. 350-460, notwithstanding the 
authority of Jerome’s Chronicle, still upheld the traditional date 
for the Crucifixion in a.p. 29. 

y. (i.) Of divergent notices, the earliest after Phlegon—not 
counting Hippolytus’ 18th of Tiberius, since he himself discarded 
it—is again from a heathen writing, the Acts of Pilate by Theo- 
tecnus. Eusebiue( (4 i. 9)thoughtit enough proof of forgery that 
they ascribed the Crucifixion to Tiberius’ 4th consulship, for this 
fell in the 7th year only of his reign (A.D. 21], and Pilate did not 
even reach Judwa till the 12th. But Lipsius (.c. p. 81) points 
out that Tiberius’ next consulship in a.p. 31, though Eusebius 
reokoned it the 6th, is the 4th in the Masti Idatiani (the common 
Sonne ore of the consular lists in Epiphanius and the Paschal 

hronicle), 80 that Theotecnus may really have meant, not A.p. 
21 but a.b. 81. (ii.) Of Eusebius’ Chronicle, both in the original 
and (iii.) in Jerome’s version, mention was made in connexion 
with Phlegon; of its followers there is no need to speak. (iv.) 
Epiphaniua (a.p. 876; Har. li. 22-25) writes out in full a con- 
sular list from his date for the Nativity, Jan. B.c. 2, to his date 
for the Baptism, Nov. a.p. 28." Beyond this point the Ministry 
extends over two complete consulahips, the one that of the two 
Gemini, the second thut of Rufus and Rubellio, and closes 
only in the third, that of Vinicius and Longinus Cassius. 
Obviously intending to come down to March a.p. 31, he has, by 
the error—gross even for him—of splitting into two the single 

rof A.D. 29, Rubelliug Geminus and Fufius Geniinus, named 
n fact for the Crucifixion the consuls of a.v. 80. It is possible 
that behind the confusion lies some older authority who 
reckoned a shorter Ministry with the Passion under Vinicius 
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* He counterbalances his omission of the consuls of a.p. 4, 
Aelius Catus and Sentius Saturninus, by inserting between 
a.d. 6 and 7 the fictitious pair Cwsar and Capito. His consuls 
for a.p. 18, Flaccus and Silvanus, are only a corrupt form of 
the real names Plancus and Silius Cwcina. 


and Longinus in their real year. (v.) Paulus Orosius (A.D. 417 : 
Mist, vii. 4. 13) gives Tiberius 17 for the Crucifixion, presum 
ably reckoning two yeuis as trom the Baptisin in Tiberins 15, 


Summary of Putristie Mvidence for the Civil 
Year.—A review of this witness from Phlegon to 
Epiphanius, from Tertullian to Augustine and 
Prosper, sums itself up in two questions : (i.) Is it 
a priort probable that tradition would preserve 
independent evidence for the date of the Cruci- 
fixion? (i1.) If so, do the data supyest that such 
has actually been the case? 


(i.) Patristic evidence for the duration of the Ministry was 
arias over for want of space, being unnecessary in face of the 
ull testimony of the Gospels, and unhelpful because it is all 
based ultimately on thei; is there cause for thinking that the 
case would be different bere? Yes; for while the date of the 
Nativity, for instance, was known familiarly to too few, and the 
length of the Ministry was of too secondary importance, to have 
given occasion to a constant tradition, the conditions are quite 
dissimilar and indeed unique in respect to the date of the 
Passion, Here was to every Christian eye froin the first the 
turning point of the world’s evolution ; and the Church’s con- 
fession had always put in the forefro.ut the historical setting 
‘under Pontius Pilate’—see 1 Ti 618 rob waprupyoavros isi Tovriou 
hasrov, In. Magn. 11 (with Lightfoot’s note) av xaspai rig 
fytmovies I], I., and the early Roman Creed, rév iat UL UL 
crevpwlivre, It cannot, then, be considercd improbable that a 
still more definite dating by consuls or by regnal years of the em- 
peror may have been noted while there was yet SU i and 
may have filtered down in oral tradition or lost documents 
through the obscure generations that intervene, till it could 
come to light, together with so much else that is beyond question 
primitive, in the writings of the age of Tertullian. 

(ii.) But do the fucts bear out what is thus @ priort not im- 
probable? was there anything in the review of authoritics that 
could claim to be a date of this sort for the Crucifixion? 
Nothing, clearly, unless it were a.b. 29 (consulship of the 
Gemini=15 Tib. =? 16 Tib.); for if Phlegon’s a.p. 32-33 had been 
traditional, it could not have failed to have reappeared soime- 
where or other in the ante-Nicene Christian testirnony ; Hip- 
polytus’ (ultimately discarded) 18 Tib. depended simply on 
a& combination of the Johannine chronolozy of the Ministry 
with Lk 81; Theotecnns, if he really meant A.p. 81, probably 
arrived at it by the same process; Eusebius depended jointly 
on Phiegon and on his own interpretation of St. John; Epi 
phanius’ chronology is, even more than Eusebins', independent 
of atl predecessors. It is casy enough to rid the field of rival 
theories; the only question is, to what epoch does the evidence 
for A.D. 29 yo back, and how far can it be explained on other 
hypotheses than that of the survival of an independent and 
genuine tradition ? 

The three earliest witnesses for the consulship, the dating that 
most obviously means a.v. 29, are ‘Tertullian,’ Hippolytus, and 
the Acts of Pilate. Of these, Hippolytus, at least, derived it 
from some pre-existent source, for (not knowing to what year it 
really eo otneg} he incorrectly synchronizes it with Tiberius 18. 
Further, he and Tertullian are independent of ony another, since 
the latter distinguishes the Gemint ag Rubellius and Ruflus or 
Fuflus, the fomnner (with the Acta of Pilate) erroneously as 
Rufus and Rubellio. It is hardly possible on the evidence that 
the common source can be Inter than a.p, 160, and it may be 
indefinitely cartier. It ig true that Vhiegon was apparently 
ignorant of the tradition, but it need not be supposed that it 
was universally spread by Hadrian's time, and after all Phleyon 
was a heathen, and not likely to be conversant with all that was 
being handed down within the Christian body. 

But granting this antiquity, can the year still be accounted 
for ag a mnere deduction from the Gospels, in the sense that the 
consulship is a secondary date developed out of 15 Tiberius (the 
date for the Passion in Clement and Origen), and that that in 
turn came from Lk 81? Possibly; yet it is surely not easy to 
believe that the evangelist’s synchronism of the commencement 
of the Baptlst’s ministry with a certain year should have been so 
widely supposed to apply to the whole period, not only hefore 
Christ's Baptism, but also ag far as his Passion. No doubt the 
Ptolemman Valentinians of Irensus’ time (Iren. 1. 4. 8, fil, 1-3; 
Mm. xx. 1, xxi. 1) based calculations on 30 years as the whole Life 
of Christ, which ix really the Gospel reckoning for his age at 
the connnencement of his Ministry; but even they did not 
leave out of account the period of John’s sole ministry, 


It appears, then, not indeed certain, but possible 
ond even probable, that a trustworthy Christian 
tradition dues point to A.D. 29 and the consulate 
of the Gemini as the year of the Crucifixion. 

3. A brief review, finally, of the evidence for the 
day of the civil month. 


Perhaps the earliest witnesses are Basilidians quoted by 
Olement (Strom. i. 147, ed. Potter, p. 408), who varied betwecy 
Phamenoth 25, Pharmuthi 25, and Pharmuthi 19 (March 21 
April 20, April 14). To March 25 a larger and weightier group 
subscribes: in Latin, ‘Tert.’ adv, Jud. 8, mense Martio temport- 
tus paschee die viii calendarum Aprilium; and for a.d. viii 
kal. Apr. simply, the Liberian catalogue of a.p. 354, Julius 
Hilarianus De die pascha xv (Gallandi, vill. 748), Aug. De civ. 
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a 
xviii. 54, and the Martyrologium Ifieronymianum : in Greek, 7 


wpe oxtH xxdavday ‘Arpiddiov, Hippolytus, Comm. in Dan., ed. 
Bratke, p. 19 (so, too, the wales Xpirvev in his paschal tables is 
attached to this day); Acta /itlati, according to the Quarto- 
decimans in Epiphanius, Meer. 1.1, and to pscudo-Chrysostom 
(ed. Bened. viii. App. p. 277)—most of Tischendorf’s Greek MSS, 
supported by the Latin and Arnienian versions add iri¢ ietiy 
sixes wiewrn Mapriouv; Papesved x0’, in the Yuvroseos Iiyynoig in- 
corporated in the Chronicon Paschale, ed. Ducange, pp. 224, 
225. For March 23 are three witnesses : Lactantius, Div. tnet. iv. 
x. 18, ante diem decimum kalendarum Apriliium; persons 
known to Epiphanius, le., rivis 33 rm wpe dixx xadravday 
*AwpiAdiwy; and the Paschal Ohronicler (op. cit. p. 221), ri <7 
vou Mepriov znvés. Epiphanius had further seen copies of the 
Acta Pilati which gave March 18, while his own view is decided 
in favour of yet another date, March 20: LToer. 1.1, its 34 wWpopear 
cov ity peepee ix ray [lege axrev) TliaAcrou ty ols onpewives wpe dixawtves 
marhevday "Awpiaddsoy +6 wiles yaysvieles’ t&Anly di, as ix wOAAYs 
axpiBiies lyvausy, iv on wpo Sixcerpiay xadarvdav ‘AwpidAlay roy 
cournpe wixovltvas xeruangausy ; cf. Heer, li. 23. 

The first reflection sugyested by this catena is the unanimity 
with which (apart from some of tho Basilidians) Christian 
antiquity attributed the Crucifixion to a day not later than 
March 25; the second, that ifa confusion between the warya 
eravupeciay ond the racy a &varrecioy be allowed for, the dates, 
Marchi 23 and 25, March 18 and 20, pair off with and explain one 
another—t.e. if March 25 was understood, not of the Crucifixion 
but of the Resurrection, March 23 became the day of the 
Orucifixion ; or by a similar but converse process, March 20 
might be transferred from the Resurrection ee the Crucifixion 
on March 18) to the Orucifixion. Thus eliminating the three 
Basilidian dates as probably mere Gnostic fancies, of the two 
pairs that alone are left, March 18-20 and 23-25, March 25 
(Tertullian, Hippolytus, Acts of Pilate? etc.) has clearly older 
and better testimony than March 28 (Lactantius, some known 
to Epiphanius, Paschal Chronicle), and March 18 (dytiypage of 
Acts of Pilate older than Epiphanius) than March 20 (Epiphanius 
himself), But these ultimate days, March 18 and 26, are exactly 
a week apart, and very likely the one is to be explained ag a 
conscious alteration of the other ; but which of which? 

For that day of the two for which authority is vastly pre- 
pore crane March 25, Dr. Salmon in an admirable article on 

fippolytus (Dict. Christ. Biogr. iii. 926) looks upon that 
writer’s Paschal Cycle, published about a.p. 221, as the single 
source, Tlippolytus there (very erroneously) supposes that 
after each eight years the full moon comes round to the same 
day of the solar month again; and accepting the traditional 
date a.p. 29 for the Crucifixion, he naturally assumes that, 
since the full moon in a.p, 221 did actually fall on March 25, 
the full moon in a.p. 29, 192 or 8x24 years earlicr, must have 
fallen on the same day. ‘Actually this ig a week astray, the 
true day being March 18. We are safe in presuming that 
whenever March 25 is mentioned as the day of the Passion, the 
Cycle of Hippolytus is the source of the account.’ Yet this 
theory, simple and attractive asa it is, peckah satisfies all the 
elements of the problein. It Buen he possible to explain the 
wide acceptance of March 25 in both East and West by the 
dual position of Hippolytus, a Greek writer on Western soil ; 
but ‘Tert.,’ Adv. Judwos, if yenuine, and Hippolytus’ own Com- 
mentary on Daniel, would still stand in the way of deducing 
March 25 as the day for the Passion directly from March 25 ay 
the day of the full moon in a.p. 221. For Tertullian’s Mon- 
tanist writings commence about a.D. 200, and his whole literary 
activity was almost at an end by a.p. 220, so that if the first 
pox of the adversus Judwos is ‘certainly Tertullian’s, and 

ertullian’s while still a churchman’ (Fuller in Dict. Christ. 
Biogr. iv. 827b), its chronology cannot he due to the Paschal 
Cycle of a.p. 221. In the same way Hippolytus’ Fourth Book 
on Daniel ‘was apparently written much earlier than the’ 
Chronicle and Paschal Tables (Lightfoot, Clement, ii. 892); and 
as it, too, vives March 25 for the Passion (from which also 
ultimately comes its Nec. 25 for the Nativity, see above, p.!406*), 
@ second reason is supplied for pushing back the origin of the 
tradition of March 25 into the 2nd cent. 

Genuine, of course, the tradition cannot be, because, as 
Salinon says--see ajso the table given earlier in this articlo—not 
the 25th but the 18th was the March full moon in a.p. 29. But 
this is exactly the day remaining still for discussion, that, 
namely, which was given in copies Epiphanius had seen of the 
Acts of Pilate. It is true that even in these Acts March 25 
is supported (i.) by all existing MSS and versions; (ii.) by 
those Quartodecimans who regularly kept the Pascha on 
March 25 on the authority of the Acts; (iii.) by pseudo- 
Chrysostom in A.p. 387, who accepts the date as historically 
true on the same authority. It is possible, thercfore, that the 
18th is simply an accidental corruption, IE’ instead of H’ before 
the kalends of April; but it is possible also that it is the 
genuine reading of the Acts, altered intentionally at some early 
period, whether because the 25th was already then the more 
popular date, or because the 18th was increasingly open to the 
suspicion of falling before the equinox. And if genuine 
in the Acts, it is a really curloua and remarkable confirma- 
tion of a possible date for tho Crucifixion, Friday Nisan 14 of 
the year A.p. 29. 

Dr. Salmon indeed says (loc. ctt.) that ‘it is obvious that if 
early trustworthy tradition had Spree et the day of the solar 
year on which our Lord suffered, the Church would not have 

rplexed herself with calculations of paschal full moons.’ But 
i.) not all traditions which may in fact be true were necessarily 
known to be true to the ancients; (il.) after all, what the 
Church was aiming at in paschal cycles was a eystem for cal- 


culating beforehand in terms of the solar year a day that wos 
not solar but lunar. As pseudo-Chrysostons lucidly points out, 
the different datw of the chronology of the Crucifixion will 
not converge in ordinary years ; the Church could only imitate 
the season as far as was practicable, combining elements from 
the solar year (the equinox as a first term @ quo), from the 
lunar year (the full noon as a second term @ re and from 
the week (Friday). but if the day of the solar year had been 
considered alone, the full moon would necessarily have been 
thrown over, and the full mvon was the one point which all 
Christians united in treating as casentiul to a proper paschal 
celebration.* 

It is not unreasonable, then, to hold that the solitary datum 
preserved by Epiphanius does add a slight additional weight 
to the propauity that the Crucifixion should be placed on 
Friday March 18, A.p. 29. 


Conclusion.—To sum up briefly: the separate 
results of five lines of enquiry harmonize with one 
another beyond expectation, so that each in turn 
supplies fresh security to the rest. The Nativity 
in B.C. 7-6; the age of our Lord at the Baptism 
30 years more or less; the Baptism in A.D. 26 
(26-27) ; the duration of the Ministry hetween two 
and three years; the Crucifixion in A.D. 29: these 
five strands, weak no doubt in isolation, become, 
when woven together, the strong and stable support 
of a consistent chronology of the Life of Christ. 

Lireratore.—For all the preliminary chronological matter 
which underlics subjects such as that of this article, Ideler, 
Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen Chronologie 
2 voly, 1825, is still standard. Of books more especially devote 
to the chronology of the life of Christ special mention should 
perhaps be made of Wieselor, Chronol, Synopa. der Kvang. 
Bene tr. by Venables), and Caspari, Chronol. u. geog. Hinleit. 
E.T. by Evans). The writer of the present article -— some 

oints of which had been adumbrated in previous studies of 
1i8 own, Patristic evidence and the Gospel Chronology in the 
Church Quarterly Review for Jan. 1892. Dp. 890-415, and A 
Paschal Homily printed in the Works of St. Chrysostom, in 
Studia Biblica, il. pp. 130-149, Oxford, 1890—has learnt much, 
and derived many references in certain parts of his work, 
from three writers (though with their general conclusions he 
in each case disagrevs); H. Browne, Ordo Sarclorum, London, 
1844; Hort on Jn 64, in Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament, 
1481, App. pp. 77-81; and R. A. Lipsius, Die Pilatus-Acten, 
Kiel, 1886. 


II]. THE APOSTOLIC AGE, 


The Apostolic Age may be defined, for the pur- 
poses of this article, as the period lying between 
thé Crucifixion [A.p. 29, less probably a.p. 30] 
and the destruction of the temple. Outside these 
limits lie, no doubt, several of the NT writings, for 
the chronology of which see the articles on them ; 
but NT Aistory may fitly be said to close with 
the great catastrophe of A.D. 70. 

These first 40 years of Christian history are 
roughly conterminous with the labours of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and the principal documents con- 
cerned are, on the one hand, their Mpistles, on the 
other, the Acts, one half of which buok is in effect 
devoted to each of the two great apostles. But the 
writings In question do not bear on the face of 
them any continuous system of notes of time ; and 
the chronology must be bused, in the first instance, 
on such synchronisms as are given, principally in 
Acts, with Jewish or Roman history, namely— 

(1) The reign of Aretas of Damascus (2 Co 11°, 
cf. Av 9), 

(2) The reign and death of Herod Agrippa 1. 
(Ac 12)-33), 

(3) The famine under Clandius (Ac 1128-84 125), 

(4) The proconsulship of Sergius Paulus in 
Cyprus (Ac 137). 

(5) The expulsion of the Jews from Rome 
under Claudius (Ac 18?). 

(6) The proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia 
(Ac 18?), 


* The only exceptions to which Dr. Salmon might appeal are as 
late as the 4th cent.: (i.) the Quartodecimans and Cappadocians, 
said by Epiphanius, Heer. 1. 1, always to observe March 25 ag 
thelr racza; (ii.) the Montanists of Asia Minor, said by pseudo- 
Ohrysostom to observe the ldth, not of a lunar but of the 
‘Asiatic’ solar month beginning on March 24, so that their 
wéexve fell always on April 6. 
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(7) The reign of Herod Agrippa u., and mar- 
riage of his sister Drusilla to Felix (Ac 
2424 2518_9G32), 
(8) The procuratorships of Felix and Festus 
(Ac 2138 2324 240. 27), 
(9) The Days of Unleavened Bread (Ac 2U%7), 
(10) The persecution under Nero. 


Two preliminary notes may be offered here. 

a. Imperial Chronology.—Augustus died Aug. 19, A.D. 14; 
Tiberius died March 16, a.D. 37; Gaius Caligula dicd Jan. 24, 
a.b. 41; Claudius died Oct. 13, a.p. 54; Nero died June 9, 
a.D. 68. 

b, Authorities for the Period outside NT’ Writers.—These are 
apa three: for Jewish affnirs, Josephus; for Roman, 

acitus and Suctonius: and aa they are occasionally incon- 
sistent with one another, it is important to define their position 
and opportunities ag historiana, (i.) Tacitus, born not later and 
proba M not much earlier than a,p, 64, published his latest 
work, the Annals, or history of the empire from the death of 
Augustus to the death of Nero, at the end of Trajan’s reign, 
¢. a.b. 115; but the work as now preserved is imperfect, being 
deficient for the ten yenra a.D. 47-47, besidey two shorter lacun@e 
in a.D. 30 and 66-68, The materials at his command for all at 
least that passed in Rome were ample, though his anti-imperial 
tendencies may colour his version of the facts in relation not 
only to the emperors, but to their ministers or favourites. 
a Suctonius, the junior of Tacitus by some 20 years, wrote 

is Lives of the Cwsars (from Julius to Domitian) under Hadrian, 
pene about a.n, 120. As private secretary to that emperor, 

e may have had access to additional personal details about the 
earlier sovercigns, such ag distinguish his anecdotal biographies 
from the more ainbitious and more orderly history of Tacitus. 
(ii.) Josephus, the historian of Judaism, was more strictly a 
contemporary of the infancy of the Christian Church than 
Suctonins or even Tacitus. Born in a.p. 37-88 and brought 
up in Jerus., he left that city for three years’ stay among 
the Exsenea, a.p. £3-56, and left Pal. on a mission to Rome in 
a.bD. 63-64, His share in the Jewish revolt—for he commanded 
in Galilee, and was taken prisoner at Jotapata—did not prevent 
him from espousing at once the Roman cause,or attaching himself 
to the fortunes of Vespasian and Titus. Thus his works on the 
Jewish War (written before a.p. 79) and on the Antiquities 
(completed in Domitian'’s 13th year, A.D, 93-94) are dominated by 
the distinct purpose of presenting himself and his countrymen 
in ag favourable a light as possible to the Romans. On the 
other hand, a writcr in Rome enjoying imperial patronage, who 
had spent in Pal. most of the years with whose events this 
article is concerned, was unusually well placed for ascertainin 
the facts, and, except where his ‘ tendency’ has to he discounted, 
his testimony cannot be dismissed off-hand even when con- 
fronted with that of Tacitus. 


l. Aretas at Damascus.—This Aretas (the fourth 
Aretas in the line of Nabataan kings, on which 
dynasty see Schiirer, HJ/J/’ 1. ii. 348 fF.) reigned 
within the rough limits B.c. 9-A.D. 40; the exact 
dates are unknown, but it is certain (a) that he 
reigned over 47 years, inscriptions being extant 
of his 48th; (8) that he died somewhere between 
the death of ‘Tiberius—which brought to a close 
operations begun against him at that empcror’s 
order by the legate of Syria, Vitellius (Aa¢. XVIII. 
v. 1, 3)—and the middle of the reign of Claudius, 
when his successor Abias is found waging war on 
Izates of Adinbene (about A.D. 48; Ané. XxX. iv. 1). 
But Damascus did not belong to Nabatma, and 
was certainly under direct Roman administration 
in A.D. 33-34, and in A.D. 62-63, for Damascene 
coins of these years are extant and bear the heads 
of Tiberius and Nero respectively, without any 
such allusion to the local prince as was invariable 
in the coins of client states. It must have come, 
then, into the hands of Aretas after A.D. 33-34; 
if by force, the empire would hardly have suffered 
the Nabatwan line to reign unmolested till A.p. 
106 ; if by grant, the donor must almost certainly 
have been, not Tiberius, whose quarrel with Aretas 
has just been mentioned, but Caligula, who, unlike 
Tiberius (see the instance of Herod Philip in the 
next section), encouraged the dependent prince- 
lings of the East. (The silence of Tacitus will 
then admit of easy explanation, the Annals being 
defective throughout Caligula’s reign.] In this 
case, St. Paul’s escape from the ethnarch of the 
city must be placed not earlier than the middle 
of A.D. 37; in any case not earlier than A.D. 34. 

2. Reign and Death of Herod Agrippa I,—The 
tetrarchy of Herod Philip (Lk 3!) was on his 
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death, about A.D. 33-34, incorporated by Tiberius 


into the province of Syria, but ‘uot many days’ 
after the accession of Gaius (March 16, A.D. 37) 
was conferred with the title of king on Herod 
Avrippa, son of Aristobulus, and grandson of 
ilerod the Great, who was then living in Rome; and 
to this territory the tetrarchy of Antipas was added 
in A.D. 39-40, and Judma, Samaria, and Abilene 
on Claudius’ accession, early in A.D. 41. Agrippa 
reigned altogether, according to BJ, three years 
over the whole kingdom, and three years over 
the tetrarchies, according to <Ané., four years 
under Gaius,—three over Philip’s tetrarchy and 
the fourth over Antipas’ as well,—and three under 
Claudius over all Pal., the year of his death being 
‘the 7th of his reign and 54th of his life.’ The dis- 
crepancy concerns Gaius’ reign only (Andé., the later 
and fuller work, appears the more accurate), and 
‘three years’ under Claudius are common to both 
accounts. But Ant., as has just been said, also 
speaks of ‘the 7th year,’ which (reckoned from the 
spring of A.D. 37) suggests A.D. 43-44 rather than 
44 simply. Against this, however, may be set 
the evidence of Agrippa’s comage, which appar- 
ently goes on to a 9th year;* for even if, as is 
likely enough, the Jewish kings commenced a 
fresh year on the Ist of Nisan following their 
accession,t the 9th year cannot possibly have 
begun before Nisan 1, A.D. 44, and even then 
only if the original grant from Caligula preceded 
Nisan 1, A.D. 37, so that Agrippa’s second year 
may have begun on that day. he coinage reck- 
oning by itself would suggest rather A.b. 45 than 
44; Josephus would be compatible with the latter 
part of A.D. 43; the two in combination are most 
easily reconciled by a date in A.D. 44 after Nisan 
(BJ W. xi. 6; Ant, XVILL. iv. 6, vi. 10, vil. 2, 
XIX. v. 1, viii. 2). 

3. The Famine under Claudius.—On Agrippa’s 
death Judiea is made again into a procuratorship 
under Cuspius Fadus, He intervenes in a quarre 
between the Jews of Perea and the city of 
Philadelphia, seizes and executes the brigand leader 
Tholomwus, and from that time forward keeps 
Judwa clear of similar disturbances ; then (rére) 
enters on a dispute with the authorities at Jerus. 
over the custody of the high- priestly robes.t 
‘About this time,’ xara rodrov rév xatpdy, Helena, 
queen of Adiabene, and her son Izates become con- 
verts to Judaism; the story and antecedent circum- 
stances are related at length, and it is added that 
Helena, seeing that their kingdom was at peace and 
her son envied even by foreigners for the divine pro- 
tection he enjoyed, desired to go up to the temple 
at Jerus., while Izates made great prepara vous of 
gifts to be offered there. Her arrival was pecu- 
harly well-timed, for famine was raging ‘at that 
moment,’ xard rdv xatpdv éxetvov, But Josephus 
does not say that all this happened under Fadus. 
On the contrary, having digressed to relate what 


* See Madden, Cotns of the Jews, ed. 2 (1881), p. 180. The 
ascription of these coins to Herod Agrippa u. is impossible ; 
de Saulcy, however, thinks them Jewish forgeries, and Madden 
speaks hesitatingly, not having seen the coins themselves. But 
if the electrotypes may be trusted, the figure is quite certain, 
and there appears no reason except the chronological difficulty 
for doubting them. 

¢t See the Gemara of Babylon, Tractate Hosh-hashanah or 
the New Year, fol. 2a: ‘Our rabbis teach that a king who 
ascends the throne on the 29th Adar has completed a year 
as soon ag he reaches Nisan 1.’ 

} Ihe emperor's answer to the deputation sent to Rome on 
this subject is dated in the consulship of Rufus and Pompeius 
Silvanus; and if these were, as is Romer assuined, consules 
suffectt of a.p. 46, the letter will fall somewhere after the early 
months of that year. (Older editors read wpo riven pay xaravday 


"Iovasov, but the latter word is simply a retranslation of Judit 
in the inferior Latin MSS; Niese omits it, and marks a lacuna.) 
But to date by other than the consules ordinariit would be so 
unusual, if not unexampled, that (especially in the absence of 
any other proof of the existence of these particular suffectt) 
the genuineness of the letter must be considered doubtful. 
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was contemporary with Fadus, namely, the con- 
version of Helena and Izates, he continues the 
digression through the long chapters XX. ii. iil. iv., 
bringing the history of Adiabene down to a point 
much later even than this visit: and then, after 
returning to Fadus and recording the revolt and 
death of Theudas undcr him, he goes on to say 
that his successor was Tiberius Alexander, ‘in 
whose time it chanced that the great famine in 
Juda occurred in which’ Helena acted so gener- 
ously. After Alexander, of whom nothing further 
is related except the execution of the sons of 
Judas the Galilean, Cumanus comes as the new 

rocurator; in the 8th year of Claudius (A.D. 48], 

erod king of Chalcis dies. These two last events 
are reversed in BJ: ‘after Herod of Chalcis’ death 
Claudius gives his kingdom to the younger Agrippa, 
and Cumanus succeeds Alexander.’ Both accounts, 
in fact, treat the two changes as practically sim- 
ultancous, so that Joscphus certainly places 
Cumanus’ arrival in A.p. 48. Thus the whole 
tenure of both Fadus and Alexander falls within 
the limits of the years 44-48 A.D.; and since the 
bulk of the events recorded under the former is 
considerably the greater, Alexander cannvt have 
arrived before, say, the spring of A.D. 46. This 
is the terminus a quo for Helena’s visit; and as 
Helena had not apparently heard of the famine 
before she arrived, it is the terminus a quo for 
the famine also, while Josephus’ languave leaves 
no doubt that ‘the great famine’ ran its whole 
course under the same governor. It is therefore 
possible that it should be placed, or placed partly, 
In A.D. 47; it is certain that even the earlier part 
of the crisis cannot be placed before A.D. 46 (Ant. 
XX bev 1 eT Tex 1). 

4. The Proconsulship of Serquus Paulus in Cyprus. 
—The name of this governor has been found in 
a Cypriote inscription él Mavdouv [év@Jurdrov ‘in 
Paulus’ proconsulship,’ but unfortunatcly without 
any synchronism which would fix the year. On 
the other hand, a dedication to Claudius in the 
name of the city of Curium in Cyprus by the 
proconsul L, Annius Bassus, ‘in accordance with 
a decision previously taken by the pruconsul Julius 
Cordus,’ is signed ‘in the 12th year,’ ze. of the 
emperor, A.D. 52. Cordus’ tenure, if, as seems to 
be implied, he was Bassus’ immediate predecessor, 
will cover the year 5], so that in neither of those 
two years can place be found for Paulus, (Ces- 
nola, Cyprus, p. 425; Boeckh, CIG 2632.) 

5. The Expulsion of the Jews from liome under 
Claudius is recorded in Suetonius (Claudius 5), 
Iudeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes 
Roma expulit; but as this writer’s method is to 
group together the events in any one reign of 
similar character—in this case dealings with the 
provincials—no suggestion of a date is given at 
all. Tacitus, whose Annals, however, are extant 
during the last seven ycars only of Claudius’ reign, 
A.D. 47-54, says nothing of the Jews, though he 
mentions, under A.D. 52, the expulsion of the 
astrologers froin Italy, a measure at once ‘cruel 
and ineffective.’ Orosins, A.D. 417 (fist. VII. 
vi. 15), is the earlicst authority to give a date, 
Claudius 1X. =A.D. 49, quoting itas from Josephus ; 
but, in fact, Josephus is as silent as Tacitus, not 
about the date only, but about the whole matter. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that Orosius 
had access to Josephus direct; the only other 
reference to him (VII. ix. 7) appears to be repeated 
from Jerome’s Chronicle. It must therefore remain 
uncertain whether or not Orosius’ source in this 
case is trustworthy. [Ramsay (S¢. Paul, p. 68) 
supposes that all Orosius’ dates for events under 
Claudius are a year too early (as might easily 
be the case if, for instance, he was copying a 
chronicler like Eusebius, whose Ist of Tau ius 
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began, not in Jan., but in Sept. A.D. 41; see below, 
No. 8. «), so that this expulsion would then rather 
belong to A.D. 50.] 

6. The Proconsulship of Gallio in Achaia must 
fall after A.D. 44, in which year (Dio Cassius, 
Ix. 24) this province, taken by Tiberius in A.D. 15 
into his own hands, and ruled thenceforward by 
legatt propretore (davrirpdrryo), was restored to 
the control of the senate, and to administration by 
proconsuls (dv@vmarau). Further, if Gallio so far 
shared the disgrace of his famous brother Seneca 
—who was only recalled in a.b. 49 (Tac. Ann. 
xii. 8) from an exile that had lasted about eight 
years—that he would have been passed over while 
it lasted, then the terminus a quo is not 44 but 
49, or rather, since the proconsuls entered on their 
provincial governinents early in the year, A.D. 50. 
At the same time, the distinction between the 
method of appointment to imperial and to sena. 
torian provinces was just this, that the emperor 
was quite unfettered In his choice, while, in the 
other case, al] ex-holders of offices in Rome, ex-con- 
suls and ex-pretors, succeeded naturally to sena- 
torian governorships; Dio, for instance (oc. cit.), 
describes this very change as one fron selection to 
lot: riv 6é¢ 'Ayalay nat rv Maxedoviav atperots 
Apyovow é& odmep 6 TiBéptos ple diSoudvas dwrédwxev 6 
Knravdios rore Tw KAHpPY. Still, it is likely enough 
that candidates obnoxious to the government 
either did not stand at all, or were unsuccessful 
by arrangement at the balloting. Gallio, then, 
entered on ollice in Achaia certainly not before 
A.D. 44, and probably not before 49, or even 50.* 

7. The Reign of Herod Agrippa 1f. and Mar. 
riage of Drusilla to Feliz.—Vhis Agrippa, son of 
Herod Agrippa tL, at his father’s death was 
thought too young to succeed ; but on the death 
of another Herod, his uncle, king of Chalcis, in 
the 8th year of Claudius (A.D. 48), he obtained that 
principality, from which he was transferred after 
Claudius had completed his 12th yeur, t.e. about 
the beginning of A.D. 53, to the two tetrarchies of 
Philip and Lysanias, te. the northern part of 
Palestine. On this accession to new dignity he 
bestowed his sister Drusilla in marriage on Azizus 
of Kmesa, a husband whom, not lony after, wer’ od 
mwodvv xpévov, she deserted for the Roman pro- 
curator I’elix. Thus, if Josephus’ order of events 
is correct, St. Paul’s appearance before lelix and 
Drusilla, which was after, but not very long ®fter, 
Pentecost (Ac 20!6 24): 4), cannot fall in A.D. 5%, but 
at earliest in A.D. 54 (Ant. Xx. v. 2, vii. I, 2). 

8. a. The Procuratorship of Felix.—The evéats 
which led up to the deposition of the laat- 
mentioned procurator, Cumanus (appointed in A.D. 
48), are related in full by Josephus, Ané. XX. vi.* 
1-3, more brictly by Tacitus, Ann. xii. 54; the two ° 
writers, while consistent in the main about 
Cumanus, difler seriously in regard to Felix. Both 
agree that troubles broke out between the Gali- 
leans and Samaritans, originating, says Josephus, 
in an assault on Galileans travelling up to Jerus. 
for one of the feasts. Both agree that the Roman 
soldiery intervened; that the quarrel was taken 
before Quadratus, legate of Syria, who investigated 
the responsibility of the Roman officials for their 
conduet in relation to it; and that the ultimate 
result was the deposition of Cumanus. Both agree 
further on the date; for Tacitus records the pro- 
ceedings under A.D. 52, Josephus mentions the 
recall of Cumanus immediately before the notice 
of the completion of Claudius’ 12th year, Jan. A.D. 
53. On the other hand, Josephus, throughout the 

*See also Ramsay, Jixpositor, March 1897, p. 206: Seneca 
addressed his de /ra to his brother, not under the adoptive name 
Gallio, but under the name Novatus; and if it is true that he 
wrote this treatise after his return from exile, it followa that hie 


brother’s adoption, and subsequent appointinent to a provonsul- 
ship under the name Gallio, must also be not earlier than a.v, 49. 
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story, speaks of Cumanus as the only governor, 
whether of Galilee, Samaria, or Judea. Tacitus 
gives Cumanus in Galilee and Felix in Samaria 
co-ordinate jurisdiction; which of them ruled Judiea 
proper is not said by him in so many words (by his 
authority perhaps not at all), but he apparently 
assumes it to be Telix, whom he reels Be as 
tampridem Iudeew impositus. Thus in Josephus, 
Cumanus is the only procurator arraigned before 
Quadratus, and even he is sent off to the imperial 
tribunal; in Tacitus, Cumanus and Felix are 
equally involved ; but since Felix was brother to 
Pallas, the emperor’s favourite and minister, the 
legate, to avoid having to condemn him, puts him 
on to the commission for the trial of his partner in 
guilt, who is condemned then and there for the 
crimes of both. 


How are these divergences to be reconciled? The answer Is 
not withont a direct bearing on the chronology of St. Paul's 
life ; see below, No. 8. b. Let it be conceded, then, to Tacitus, 
that Felix must have been holding some position in Samaria of 
sufficient rank to qualify him as one of the tudices for Cumanus’ 
trial. So anuch, ind ead. is warranted by Josephus’ statement, 
that the high priest Jonathan was continually urging good 
government on Felix when procurator, ‘lest he himself should 
incur blame before the populace for having requested his 
appointment from the emperor’ (Ant. xx. viii. 6), a request 
Which was more natural if Felix were alrcady known in Palestine. 
Some of the best modern authorities (Mommsen, Roman I’ ro- 
vinces, Eng. tr. ii, 202; Ramsay, St. Paul, p. $13) follow Tacitus 
further still. But Josephus, after all, is giving a detailed 
account of the history of his own country during his own life- 
time; and to him it must be conceded in turn that Cumanug’ 
rule certainly included Judwa (in the narrower sense) with 
Jerus., and that Felix was probably only a subordinate of his 
in Samaria. Prejudice against so near a relation of Pallas made 
it easy for Tacitus or his authority to project back on to the 
earlier ygars of I’clix’ residence something of the position, and 
a share of the misdeeds, of his later procuratorship. 


A third authority for the dates of Felix’ tenure 
is the Chronicle of Kusebius—the Armenian VS, 
with'some MSS of Jerome’s tr., placing his arrival 
in the llth year of Claudius, the other Lat. MSS 
in the.l0th. {In the Bodleian MS of the Jerome, 
this note commences in the second of the two lines 
given to the 10th year, is continued through the 
two lines of the 11th year, and ends in the first 
line of ‘the 12th.) But how are these imperial 
years reckoned ? 


So much weight is laid by Harnack (Chronologie, pp. 233-237) 
on Kusebius’ evidence, that this preliminary difficulty must be 
disentangfed in some detail. Both Harnack himsclf (ib. p. 234) 
and Lightfoot (e.g. Biblical Hesays, p. 223, n. 2; but this essay 

is as old ag a.p. 1863) assume a reckoning in the case of eac 

emperor from his own accession-day. But it is in the last 
degree unlikely that a chronicle, where every year is reckoned 
continuously from Abraham, should admit in the parallel column 
of imperial years a system perpetnally changing ; and if Titus, 
though he reigned three months of a 8rd year (June 79-Sept. 
8¥ a.d.), or Trajan, though he reigned six months of a 20th year 

(Jan. 98-Aug. 117 a.p.), are yet allotted only two and ninetcen 

/ years respectively, it scems clear that, as was to be expected, 
/ the fmperial years are manipulated into accord with the more 
fixed arrangement. But two questions still remain. 

(i.) Where did Kusebius fix his new year? It is natural to 
think first of Jan. 1, the commencement of the Roman consular 
year. But Eusebius was an Kastern, and in the East the year 
was all but universally commenced about September. “The 
Jewish civil year beyan in September; the old Attic lunar year 
in July; the old Macedonian lunar year tn October; the 
calendars of Asia Minor in imperial times used the Macedonian 
months made into a solar year, commencing Sept. 23; the 
similar calendar of Syria used the same months in the same way, 
only that each montl: was pushed down one place, so that the 
year presumably began at the end of October; the Alexandrian 
year on Aug. 29; the era of Alexander or the Greeks was 
reckoned from Sept. B.c. 812; the Indictions, an invention of 
Eusebius’ own day, were counted, certainly from September, 

robably from Sept. a.p. 812. The strong presumption that 
usebius would range himself with all this mass of usage fy re- 
inforced by his use of the Oly mpiacs as parallel, year by year, to 
his own years of Abraham, for the Olympiads began in July, and 

a year that began on Jan. 1 must be out of reckoning with an 

Olympiad year for either its first or last six months. 

ii.) Granted, then, that each Kuscbian year began in the 
September of a Julian year, can that Julian year be conclusively 
fixed? Now, the starting-point of the Olympiads is known to be 
July of the Julian year 8.c. 776; if, therefore, a fixed relation 
is established between Euseblan years of Abraham and Olym- 

iads, @ fixed relation between Eusebian and Julian years 
oUows. Unfortunately, the two versions of the Chronicle differ 
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by one year as to which year of Abraham is parallel to Ol. 1. 1, 
the Armenian giving Ann. Abr. 1240, Jerome 1241, and go 
throughout. That Jerome is the more trustworthy is now, 
through the labours of Hort and Lightfoot, recognised even by 
scholars who had pinned their faith to the Armenian (80, ¢.7., 
Harnack, Chronologie, p. 113 ff.); and in this particular case two 
synchronising of years of Tiberius with the Olyimpiads, the one 
given in the preface to the Chronicle (Jerome), and repeated in 
the Prep. Evang. of Eusebius himself (x. 9. 1), the other given in 
the note on the Crucifixion (both Jerome and the Armenian), 
clench the proof. In the first case Tib. 15 is said to coincide 
with OL. 201, or more fully in the Prap. Evang. with Ol. 201. 4. 
Now, in the Chronicle itself Tib. 15=Abr. 2044 (Jerome and 
Armenian)=Ol. 201. 4 Jerome, but Ol. 202. 1 Arm. In the 
second case the date for the Crucifixion is supported by appeal 
to Phiegon’s date, Ol. 202. 4. Now, Tiberius 19 (which is un- 
questionably Eusebius’ date for the Passion, see previous art. 
p. 4134)-=Abr. 2048 (Jerome and Arm.)=Ol. 202. 4 Jerome, 
Ol. 208.1 Arm. Clearly, then, the parallelism of the columns 
is right in Jeronie, wrong in the Armenian. 


It follows from this investigation that, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, Tiberius 1=Ol. 198. 2 (Jcrome) 
= Sept. A.D. 14 to Sept. A.D. 15; Gains 1 =O). 204. 1 
(Jerome) =Sept. 37 -Sept. 38 A.D. ; Claudius l=O). 
205. 1(Jerome)=Sept. 41-Sept. 42 A.p.; Nero 1=Ol. 
208. 3(Jerome)=Sent. 55-Sept. 56 A.D. As the true 
accession-days of these four emperors were Aug. 
19, A.D. 14; Mar, 16, A.D. 37; Jan, 24, A.D. 41; 
Oct. 13, A.D. 54, an entirely consistent result is 
obtained, namely, that HLusebius commences the 1st 
regnal year of each emperor in the September next 
after his accession, When, therefore, he puts the 
arrival of Ielix in Claudius 1], he means not (as 
Harnack says) Jan. 51 to Jan. 52, but Sept. 51 to 
Sept. 52, and his evidence, instead of contradict- 
ing, comes into line with that of Tacitus and 
Josephus. 

b. The Departure of Felix and Arrival of 
Festus.—The chronology of so large a period of 
St. Paul’s apostleship can be reckoned without 
difficulty backwards and forwards from his im- 
prisonment at Cwsarea, that this date of Felix’ 
recall becomes the most important of the series of 
synchronisms that have been under discussion. 
Yet there is none about which opinions vary more 
widely, years so far apart as A.D. 55 and 61 being 
neeienen, by different aie what may be 
called the received chronology (Wicscler, Caron. 
des apost. Zeitalters, pp. 66-99 ; Lightfoot, Biblical 
Essays, pp. 217-220; Schiirer, //J/ 1. 1, 182, and 
the bibliography there given) assigning it to A.D. 
(61 or) 60, but not earlier, while a few older 
writers, reinforced now by Harnack (0.¢. p. 233 If.), 
push it back to quite the beginning of Nero's 
reign, A.D. 55 or 56. Blass (Acta Ap. pp. 21-24) 
leaves the question open, but is, on the whole, 
against the ‘received’ view; Ramsay (sce No. 9, 
below) modifies the latter by one year, to A.v. 59. 

(i.) Arguments for the later date, A.D. 60 or 61. 

a. St. Paul at the time of his arrest, two years 
before lelix’ recall, addresses him as ‘for many 
years past a judye of this nation,’ éx moAdAdv éroy 
bvra xpitny ry tOvee rovTw (Ac 24!*7), a phrase 
which it is said cannot mean less than six or seven 
rears’ procuraturship, t.e. from 52 to 58 or 59 A.D. 

ut it has just been shown from Tocitus that 
Felix had been in Samaria before he came into 
office in Judea; and since St. Paul's purpose is 
naturally to press all that could truly be said of 
Velix’ experience, he would not too minutely 
distingaiel between his present position as pro- 
curator and his previous position as a subordinate. 
The éry wodda are therefore to be reckoned from 
an indeterminate point previous to A.D. 52, and no 
certain deduction of any sort can be drawn about 
them. 

B. Josephus, after the mention of Nero’s acces- 
sion, records as all happening under Ielix: the 
death of Azizus, king of Emesa; the succession 
of Aristobulus in Chalcis, and readjustment of 
the dominions of the younger Agrippa; the 
jealousy between Felix and the high priest 
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Jonathan, and the reign of terror which, after 
Jonathan’s assassination, prevailed at each of the 
feasts; the appearance of various robber chiefs or 
impostors, especially a certain Egyptian; and 
lastly, the ‘great quarrel’ between the Jewish and 
Syrian inhabitants of Cwsarea (Ant. XX. vill. 4-8). 

ow, this long succession of incidents cannot, it is 
said, be brought within less than five or six years, 
t.c. from Oct. 54, Nero’s accession, to 60 A.D., 
especially as the rising of the Egyptian was already 
‘before these duys’ (Ac 21%) at the time of St. 
Paul’s arrest, two years from the end of Felix’ 
tenure. But two considerations deprive this line 
of argument of a good deal of its force. 

(1) Josephus naturally Rrowpe together all he has to say 
about Pal. under Felix. That he does this after Nero's acces- 
sion, means that he conceived, not that tha whole state of things 
described beau only then to be true, but at most that the 
main part of Felix’ government, and its most striking events, 
belonged to the new reign; and this, if Fehx’ procuratorship 
began in a.p. 62, conld easily be the case so long as it ended not 
earlicr than A.v. 67 or 68. Exact information about the latter 
date Josephus obviously did not possess, or he would, as in 
other cases, have given it. 

(2) The various events described were not necessarily succes- 
sive. Tho political arrangements in Galilee or Chalcis, the 

rowing disorder in Jerus., the risings in Palestine, may all have 

een in progress at one and the suue time. Even the revolt of 
the Eyyptian is not givenas the last in order of time of a series of 
such events, but ag the most striking illnstration of the decep- 
tions pissed on the highly-wrought minds of the Na a by 
miracle-inongels of all sorts; for whereas the rest led their 
followers off into the wilderness with the promise of signs and 
wonders, ‘a fellow from Egypt about this Gime,’ xr revroy toy 
xaipey, gave rendezvous forthe Mt. of Ohves, that from thence 
he might show how the walls of Jerus. should fall down at his 
bidding. At the same time, if this rising is to be placed under 
Nero at all, then St. Paul’s arrest cannot fall before Pentecost 
65, or rather, if the full natural meaning is to be piven to the 
words po tovray ray yutpav, before Pentecost 56, and Felix’ 
recall before the suinmer of 67 or rather OS a.v. 


It appears, then, that the arguments used 
to support the ‘reeeived’ date, A.b. 60, will not 
bear the whole weight placed on them, but that, 
so far as they yo, they do suevest a year not 
earlier than A.b. 58, or at any rate than 57, The 
arguments used on the other side must now, 
in turn, be subjected to examination. 

(ii.) Arguments for an early date, A.D. 55 or 56. 

a. usebius’ Chronicle places Festus’ arrival in 
Nero 2, t.e. avcording to Llarnack, in the year 
Oct. 55-Oct. 56 A.b.; and Eusebius’ chronology of 
the procurators is probably derived from Julius 
Africanus (A.D. 220), who, whether through the 
Jewish kings of Josephus’ contemporary, Justus 
of Tiberias,* or through personal enquiry (for he 
lived in Palestine), had execllent opportunities 
of arriving at the facts. But, again, a twofold 
answer may be given. (1) In any case Eusebius’ 
true date for Festus is Nero 2=Sept. 56-Sept. 57 
A.D., see above, p. 418". (2) It cannot be too often 
repeated that. chroniclers were tempted to invent 
dates for all undated events of historical interest ; 
and as Festus’ connexion with St. Paul would 
deter a Christian from passing him over without 
mention, it is possible that Eusebius (or Africanus), 
if the usual authorities failed him, simply set him 
exactly midway between his pheuScen or Felix, 
A.D. 51-52, and his successor Albinus, A.v. 61-62. 


For the last procurator, Gessius Florus, Eusebius gives Nero 
10=Sept. 64-Sept. 65 a.p.; this agrees well enough with 
Josephus’ statement that the breaking out of the war—Ang. 
66 A.D.—fell in the 12th year of Nero (2.¢. on Josephus’ system 
Oct. 65-Oct. 66) and 2nd of Florus, At. xx. xi.1. For Albinus, 
the last but one, Eusebius has Nero 7=Sept. 61-Sept. G2 a.p.; 
and Josephus relates that a certain visionary was brought before 
Albinus at the Feast of Tabernacles, four years before the war, 
t.¢, Oct. 62 a.p,, BU vi. v. 3, so that Kuscbius’ date is at any rate 
the latest possible, and is very likely correct. 


8. Felix on his recall was prosecuted before 
Nero by the leading Jews of Cwsarea, and ‘ would 


* Photius, cod. 83, read this book, and says that it extended 
from Moses to the death of the last Jewish prince, Herod 
Agrippa n., in a.p. 100. 


certainly have been condemned for his wrong: 
doings towards the Jews had not his brother 
Pallas, who at that moment stood very high in 
Nero’s favour, interceded on his behalf,’ And. XxX. 
vill. 9. Now, according to Tacitus, Ann. xili. 14, 
15, Pallas was removed from office not long before 
Britannicus celebrated his 14th birthday; and 
Britannicus was born just after his father Claudius’ 
accession, cuce eb. 41 A.D. But, again, if Pallas’ 
retirement fell in Jan. 55 A.p., and Felix’ trial 
preceded it, the latter must have fallen in the very 
first months of Nero’s reiyn, and Festus must have 
come out as procurator in the sunmer of A.D. 54 
under Claudius, a result which it is hopeless to 
try and reconcile with the other authorities. 

Harnack, 0.¢. p. 238, on the ground of the confusion which 
beseta even the best chronologists throngh the different methods 
of reckoning imperial years, conjectures that Tacitus has iis- 
takenly put Britannicus’ 14th birthday for his 15th, 60 that the 
whole story should be transferred from Ab, 55 to 56. Bat this is 
unlikely: in tho flrst place, because Tacitus reckons his years, 
nga Ronan naturally would, by consulships, and not by regnal 
years of the einperor at all; in the second place, because the 
detail about Britannicuys’ age introduces the accountof hisamurder, 
and that was far too crucial an event to be likely to be misdated, 
It secs obvious—thero is certainly no reasou against the view 
—that Pallas retained sufticient influence in the carly years after 
his retirement to be able to sccure immunity for his SNe 
‘Tacitus expressly says that he stipulated that no inquiry should 
be nade into his conduct in office, a very different attitude to 
what most fallen ministers had to adopt under the empire. 
Doubtless, Joseplius exaggerates when he speaks of Nero at the 
date of the trial as madsra dy rere bie Tins eye ixaivoy, but 
this appears to be ouly his way of accounting for the acquittal 
of an oppressor of the Jews. 

Stated as a proof for the year A.v. 55 or 56, this 

argument, too, breaks down; but if restated witha 
more modest scope, it will be found not without 
force. It is, in fact, diflicult to believe that the 
Jews would not have gained their case against 
Felix had Poppiea already acquired that aseendency 
over Nero which enabled en under the next 
procuratorship to win their cause in the matter of 
the temple wall against Festus and Agrippa com- 
bined, at. XX. viii. 1]. It is under A.bp. 58 that 
this woman’s first introduccion to Nero is recorded, 
but it was not till A.p. 62 that she set the crown 
to her ainbition by marrying him, Tacitus, Ann. 
xlil. 45, 46, xiv. GOIN It was in the same year, 
62, that Pallas, who, according to Ann. xiv. 65, 
was too rich and too slow in dying for Nero’s 
avarice, was poisoned. Not improbably, the in- 
terest of Claudius’ favourite waned with that of 
jlaudius’ daughter, so that it was nv mere coin- 
cidence that the same year saw the murder of 
Octavia to make room for Poppaa, and the murder 
of Pallas. Anyhow, Saudenhe the respective 
histories of Pallas and Poppa, the years 57, 58 
(592) would appear to suit the circumstances of 
Felix’ acquittal better than the years 60, 61. 

In the result, then, the arguments for the ex- 
treme position on either side have been shown to 
be equally devoid of conclusive force. But, on the 
other hand, cach set of them, though it does not 
establish its own case, tends to disprove the 
opposite. ‘The facts about Pallas and Poppiea, not 
to speak of the evidence of Eusebius, do not prove 
that Festus succeeded Felix as early as 55 or 56, 
but they do seem to exclude a date as late as A.D. 
60. Conversely, the account of Felix’ procurator- 
ship in Josephus, though it does not show that he 
was governor as late as 60 or 61, does seem to show 
that he remained later than A.D. 56. ‘The prob- 
abilities, therefore, both sides being considered, 
concentrate themselves on the intermediate years 
A.D. 57-59 for Felix’ recall (A.D. 55-57 for St. 
Paul’s arrest). 

9. The Days of Unleavened Bread (Ac 20°") in St. 
Paul’s third missionary journey have lately been 
brought again into notice by Rainsay (Zxpositor, 
May 1896, p. 336) as a date which ‘can be fixed 
not merely to the year, but to the month and 
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‘The Passover was celebrated and the Days 
Bread were spent in Philippi. 
Thereafter the company started for Troas ; and 
their voyage continued into the fifth day. In 
Troas they stayed seven days; the last complete 
day that they spent there was a Sunday, and they 
sailed away carly on a Manday mormng. Now, 
on the system camman in ancient usage and 
followed hy Luke... the seven days in Troas... 
began with a ‘Tuesday and ended with a Manday. 
Further, the Tuesday of the arrival in Traas must 
be also counted as the fifth day of the vayage.’ 
‘It follows, therefore, that the party started from 
Philippi on a Friday. The only question that 
remains is whether the company started on the 
first morning after the Days of Unleavened Bread. 
Considering that the plan was to reach Jerus, by 
Pentecost, and that time was therefore precions, 
we need not hesitate as to this point. ... The 
slaying of the Passover in that year fell on the 
afternoon of a Thursday, and the Seven Days of 
Unleavened Bread continued till the following 
Thursday. That was the case in A.D. 57, but not 
in any of the years immediately around it.’ 


On this thesis three remarks suggest themselves. (i.) The 
calculation of days from the departure from Troas back to the 
departure from Philippi, and the inference that the latter was 
made on the earliest day possible, Nisan 22, are probable, 
though not absolutely certain. i.) The only years considered 
by Rainsay as open to discussion are A.D. 66 69. But these years, 
though they include the latest, do not inchide the earticst 
possible dates for the end of the 3rd missionary journey and the 
arrest at Jerusalem, which of course followed this passover at 
Philippi at the interval of a few weeks. A.D. 66 was even found 
(see No, 8 0, above) to be go far one of the three most likely years, 
and for security’s sake A.p. 64 may be also taken into account. 
(ii.) The uncertainty which day in any year wag really kept as 
Nisan 14 js always considerable, Most investigators, and 
Ramsay ainong them, appear to think that the question is 
bolved hy labelling the first evening on which the new moon 
was visible Nisan 1. But the Jews must before this have modi- 
fled the method of simple observation by something in the 
nature of a calendar or cycle (GQuron. oF THE Gosrris, above, 
p. 411), and any such cycle no doubt deviated not infrequently 
from the results of simple observation. Certainly, the days of 
the terminus paschalis or Nisan 14 for these years according to 
the Alexandrine cycle, which has prevailed in the Christian 
Churcl. ever since the ¢dth cent., differ sensibly from thoso 
supplied by Lewin's Masti Sacri or Wieseler’s Chronologie p. 
116 (and accepted by Ramsay), being always one day, and some- 
times two days, the earlicr.* 


day.’ 


of Unleavened 


A.D. Alexandrine. Lewin. Wieseler. 
54 Apr. 9, T. Apr. 10, W. 
65 Mar. 20, Sa. Mar. 80, Su. 
66 Apr. 17, Sa. Mar, 10, F. Apr. 18, Su. 
(or Mar. 18? Th ) 
57 Apr. 5, T. Apr. 7, Th. Apr. 7, Th. 
58 Mar. 25, Sa. Mar, 27, M. Mar. 27, M. 
69 Apr. 18, F Apr. 15, Su. Apr. 15, Su. 


Now, supposing, as seems a fair estimate, that the 
Alexandrine date is the earliest possible for each 

ear, and two days later the latest, Nisan 14 may 
rave been a Thursday in any of the three years 
A.D. 54 (Apr. 11), 56 (Mar. 18), 57 (Apr. 7). What, 
then, can fairly be claimed for Ramsay’s investiza- 
tion is, that against the other three years, A.D. 55, 
58, 59, a certain presumption of improbability does 
remain ; and with regard to the two later of these 
three years this result serves to confirm the result 
attained in the last section. Combining this with 
the previous enquiry, A.D. 56 and 57 appear the 
probable alternatives for the year of St. Paul’s 
arrest, A.D. 58 and 59 for the recall of Felix and 
close of the two years’ captivity at Cuesarea,. 

10. Lhe Persecution under Nero, and Martyrdoms 
of St, Peter and St. Paul.—That. the two apostles 
were martyred on the same day is an erroneous 
deduction from the comman festival on June 29, 
which is really the day of the common translation 
of their relics to the safe cancealment of the Cata- 


* That the Alexandrine date is always leforehand with the 
date depending on simple observation will be due to the cycle 
computators reckoning Nisan 1 from the time of astronomical] 
new moon, not from the time, about 30 hours later, when it 
firet becuine visible to observers. 
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comhs during the persecution of Valerian, Twscs 
et Basso coss. (A.D. 258). But that both were 
martyred at Rome, and both under Nero, has been 
in effect the constant tradition of the Church ; 
Peter and Paul, with some date under Nero, 
headed tho Roman cpiscopal list in Julius Africanus 
(Uarnack, Chronulogie, pp. 124 tf., 171); according 
to Dionysius of Corinth, they taught together 
in Italy, and were martyred xara rdv avrdv Katpdv 
(ap. Eus. HF ii. 25; ¢. A.D. 170); and St. Clement 
of Rone himself, addressing the Corinthians about 
A.b. 96, sets hefore their eyes ‘the noble examples 
of onr own generation,’ the good apostles, Peter 
and Paul, and that preat multitude of elect which 
was gathered together with them in divers sufler- 
ings and tortures, women being expased as Danaids 
and Dirces (1 Clent. v. vi. : ouv7ApoloOy rodd e700). 
That the ‘great multitude’ is that of the Neronian 
martyrs, would be all but certain from the parallel 
account in Tacitus of the audtitudo igens and 
addita ludibrian of the Christian victims of Nero 
(Ann. xv. 44); and the whole proof is clenched by 
the coincidence of Tacitus’ mention of the emperor's 
gardens—i.e. the hurtt Neronianit on the Vatican 
hill--as the scene of the executions, with the state- 
ment of the Roman Gaius (ap. Ens. //.29. i, 253 ¢. 
A.b. 200), that the relics of St. Peter rested on the 
Vatican as those of St. Paul on the Ostian Way. 

But. the date of the aposties’ martyrdom, if it fell in the 
Neronian peisecution properly so called, can hardly have been 
far removed from the great fire of Rome in July A.p. 64, since 
Tacitus says expressly that it was to provide scupe-goats to bear 
his own responsibihty for the arson that Nero first devised an 
attack on the Church. It is true that Suctonius speaks of the 
punishment of Cliristians under Nero in general terme and with- 
out oe cng any particular date: Nero 16 (ip the middle of a 
list of things antmadversa severe et coercita) afilictt suzplicis 
Christiant genus hominum superatitionis nove ac mualeflee, But 
Suet. is not In the habit of giving dates at all; and further it is 
quite true that the Neronian trials did settle for good the 
crncial qnestion of the illegality of Christianity, while yet it is 
clear from Tac. that the violence of the first outbreak stood out 
as something vastly different in degree if notin kind froi the 
normal condition of occasional martyrdoms which followed. It 
ig true again that Ensebius assigns the apostles’ death to the 
very end of Nero's reign, A.D. 68. But he gives this date to the 
whole persecution, a4 the last and worst of all Nero’s crimes, 
As he did not use Latiu writers, Tacitus’ account was unknown 
to him, and he has no idea that the persecution had anything 
to do with the fire at Rone, of which he only speaks in the 
vaguest terms under Nero 9 (10) isempnepol yiyovacs woddol iv 
‘Poun, The actual year he doubtless selected because hia (or 
rather Africanus’) chronology of the Popes, calculated back from 
cent. 8 by the years of their tenure of office, brought the 
accession of Linus, and therefore the apostles’ martyrdom, to A.D. 
67-68. What is really important is that he, like Clement, closely 
associates the two apostles with the rest of the victims of the 
persecution ; and this, taken into connexion with the evidence 
of Tac. and of Gaus, seems to fix their death to within a year at 
any rate of the great fire, middle of a.v. 64- middle of 65 [Harnack, 
0.c. p. 240, still more precisely, July a.v. 64; but this is to hinit 
the possibilities unreasonably.) 

Probably, modern writers would not have been 
so reluctant to admit this, if the received chron- 
ology had not peor es St. Paul’s first Roman 
captivity till at least the spring of A.D. 63, so that 
the two years or less which would intervene before 
his martyrdom on the dating just suggested would 
be insuflicient to cover what is known or reason- 
ably conjectured about his final missionary journey. 
But it has been now shown (see Nos. 8. 6, 9) that not 
60, but 58 or 59, is the true date of Festus’ arrival 
in Judea, und therefore not 63, lut 61 or 62, the 
end of the two years (Ac 28%) of the first Roman 
captivity. Is there, then, any reason to suppose 
that the two to four years which intervene in this 
revised chronology are too few to satisfy the evi- 
dence as to St. Panl’s movements? Properly perhaps 
this enquiry belongs to a later stage in the investi- 
gation; bnt as it stands outside the Acts, and 
establishes the terminus ad quem, parallel to the 
terminus a quo of the Crucifixion, for the subject- 
matter of this article, there is a special advantage 
in speaking of it at this place. 

That St. Paul after his release carried out the 
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desire long before expressed by him (Ro 15%) to 
go on from Kome to Spain, is inade more than 
probable by the testimony of St. Clement, that the 
apostle ‘preached righteousness to the whole world, 
and reached the boundary of the West’ (él 7d 
répua Ths Svoews €\Owy, ad Cor. v.), and of the 
Muratorian Canon [c. A.D. 200], proufectionem Pauls 
ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis, For a journey 
to districts so untouched, where the very founda- 
tions of Christianity would still have to be laid, 
at least a year must be allowed; and six months 
more inust be added for the preaching on the ronte 
through Southern Gaul—Marseilles, Arles, Nimes, 
Narbonne--if the Fadarla to which Crescens was 
sent (2 Ti 4°) was, as Ensebius, 477’ iii. 4, and 
other Greck Fathers suppose, not the lesser Gaul 
of Asia Minor, but the greater Gaul of the West. 

That St. Paul also revisited the East results 
from the Pastoral Epistles; and even crities who, 
like Llarnack (0.¢. p, 239, n. 3), reject these Epistles 
as a whole, admit that pvennine accounts of St. 
Paul’s movements after his release have been in- 
corporated in them. But for the journey to 
anata and Macedonia (1 Ti Ll’), for the evangeli- 
zution of Crete (‘Tit 15), for the final visits to 
Troas, Miletus, and perhaps Corinth (2'Ti 4! %), 
for the winter at Nicopolis (in Epirus ; ‘Tit 3!),* a 
second eighteen months are required. 

Thus three full years, though not necessarily 
more, appear to have elapsed between St. Paul's 
departure from and return to Rome; and it follows 
that if lus martyrdom in the first great outbreak 
of Nero’s persecution holds good, of the two alter- 
native years to which his release was narrowed 
down (No. 9, above), A.D. 61 has an advantage over 
A.D. 62, and A.D. 56, 58 over A.D. 57, 59 as the years 
of his arrext at Jerusalem and of his journey as a 
prisoner to Rome. 


So far, then, ten points from Jewish and secular 
history have been fixed with more or less prob- 
ability: (1) Arctas in possession of Damascus, 
certainly not before A.D. 34, probably not before 
A.D. 37; (2) Herod Agrippa 1.’s death, probably in 
A.D. 44; (3) the famine in Jerusalem, not before 
A.D. 46; (4) the proconsulate of Sergius Paulus in 
Cyprus, not in A.p. 51, 52; (5) the expulsion of the 
Jews from Rome, perhaps in A.D. 49 or 50; (6) the 

roconswship of Gallio in Achaia, probably not 
efore A.D. 49 or 50; (7) the marriage of Drusilla 
with Felix, not befure A.D. 54; (8) the appointment 
of Felix as proenrator of Judoa in A.D. 52, and 
his recall in one of the years A.D. 57-59; (9) of 
these three years the first seems to be excluded 
by the note about the days of unleavened bread ; 
(10) and the third seenis to be excluded by the 
calculation of the necessary interval between St. 
Paul's hearing before Festus and his martyrdom in 
A.D. 64 (64 65) Thus the crucial date of Festus’ 
arrival scems to be established as A.D. 58, and 
therefore the close of the Acts after St. Paul's two 
yaks, captivity at Rome as A.D. 61; and a sort of 
ramework is crected into which the details to be 
gathered, first, from the comprehensive history of 
the Acts, and, secondly, from the fraymentary 
notices in the Epistles, have now to be inserted. 

(A) The Acts; second half (chs. 13-28). For the 
special criticism of this book, see ACTS OF THE 
APposTLEs. More need not be said here than that 
Ac is accepted in what follows as containing, on 
the whole, an accurate and trustworthy picture of 
events between Pentecost and St. Paul’s (first) 
Roman captivity, A.D. 29-61. The picture is cut 
up, as it were, into six panels, each labelled with a 
general summary of progress; and with so careful 


* That is, if 8t. Paul’s intention to winter there was carried 
out. ; 
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an artist, the divisions thus outlined are, in the 
absence of more precise data, the natural starting. 
point of investiyation. (i.) Mirst period, DP. The 
shurch in Jerns., and the preaching of St. Peter: 
summary in 67 Sand the word of God was in- 
creasing, and the number of disciples in Jerus. was 
being greatly multiplied, and a large number of the 
priests were becaming obedient to the faith.’ (ii) 
Second period, 63. Extension of the Church 
through Pal.; the preaching of St. Stephen; 
troubles with the Jews: suinmary in 9 ‘the 
Church throughout all Galilee and Jndawa and 
Samaria was having peace, being built up, and 
walking in the fear of the Lord and in the con- 
solation of the Holy Spirit was being inultiplied,’ 
(ili.) Zhired period, 9. Phe extension of the Church 
to Antioch; St. Peter’s conversion of Cornelius ; 
further troubles with the Jows: summary in 12% 
‘and the word of the Lord was increasing and 
being multiplied.’ (iv.) Mourth period, 12%. Ex. 
tension of the Church to Asia Minor ; preaching 
of St. Paul in ‘Galatia’; troubles with the jean 
Christians: summary in 165 ‘the Churches then 
were being confirmed in the faith, and were 
abounding more in number daily.’ (v.) Mifth period, 
16", Extension of the Church to Europe; St. 
Paul’s missionary work in the great centres, such 
as Corinth and Ephesus: smammary in 19%? ‘go 
forcibly was the word of the Lord increasing and 
prevailing.” (vi.) Sixth period, 193. Extension of 
the Church to Rome; St. Paul’s captivities : sum- 
marized in 28" § proclaiming the kingdom of God 
and teaching the things concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ with all boldness unhindered.’ 

Of these six sections the protagonist in the first 
three is St. Peter, in the last three St. Paul; and 
the two halves into which the book thus naturally 
falls make almost eqnal divisions at the middle of 
the whole period covered. But the further con- 
sideration of the earlier half may best be post- 
poned until the rich chronological material of the 
later sections has been set in order. 


BLU a of St. Paula First Missionary Journey (1st 
M.J., Ac 144%). -The summary which closes the third section of 
the Acts intervenes between the notices of the death of Herod 
Agnppa i. (a.p. 44; Bee No. 2, above), and of the completion of 
Ss. Paul and Barnabas’ famine ‘ininistry’ at Jerus, ; 80 that it 
appearsa legitimate inference that between these two events some 
considerable interval elapsed. Further, ag there was no famine 
before the year a.p. 46 (No. 3, above), the delayates can scarcel y 
have returned earlier to Antioch, unless the Antiochene Ohurch 
had not mercly begun to collect contributions 'n anticipation, 
which was natural enough, but had closed their fund before the 
famine was heard of, which does not seem natural at all. Oer- 
tainly, if the delegates helped to administer the relief, the year 
46 is the earliest possible. 

Nor was the start on the Ist M.J. made immediately after 
their return to Antioch. The description introduced at this 
point (13) of the personnel of the Antiochene ‘ prophets and 
teachers’ sugyests at least some further period of settled work ; 
and as Ghe journey westwards meant a start cither by aca or over 
the Taurus, it would not be entered upon in the winter months,— 
indoed it will be assumed in the following discussion as axiomatic 
that St. Paul's journeys are ag far as possible to be placed in the 
summer (March or April to Nov.), and that during the other 
months he was in gencral stationary. Thins the spring of a.D. 
47, or more particularly the end of the paschal season (in that 
year cirea Mar, 28-Apr. 4), is the earliest starting-point at all 
probable. 

Duration of the First Missionary Journey (Ac 184-14%),— 
Crossing to Cyprus the apostles landed at Salamis and passed 
through the whole fslund as fur as Paphos, preaching in the 
Jewish synaygoyues (135. 6), The stay in Cyprus can hardly have 
been lesy than some months; the results, ab any rate, en- 
couraged the Cypriote Barnabas to select {t as his share of the 
communities visited or founded in common (1536. 89), At earliest 
then, in the summer of the sino year, A.p. 47, the party crossed 
to the mainland of Pamphylia; and whether or not Ramsay’s 
attractive conjecture be true, that the ‘infirmity of the flesh’ 
was a malarial fever caught there in the lowlands and necessitat- 
ing an immediate move up into the hills, no stay is recorded 
anywhere short of Pisidian Antioch (Antioch P.). To the 
evangelization of this city and of Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, 
the main efforts of the journey were devoted ; and as the return 
was made by the same route, the three first-named cities were 
visited twice. The first sojourn in Antioch P. was long enough 
for the word to be ‘spread abroad through the whole district’ 
(13% ; cf. the similar but stronger phrase in 1910 of the two years! 
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stay at Epheen). At Iconiim a ‘long time’ was spent (ix«voy 
vpovey, 148), With Lystra and Derbe the ‘surrounding country’ 
was ovangelized (148.7, and at Derbe the disciples made were 
‘many’ (iavous, 1421), The return visits were no doubt 
shorter; but as they inchided the work of conflrming and 
organizing the new communities (srietypiovres, yesporovrccyres 
# ptoBuripous, 1422.23), they cannot well have been hurried. The 
second stay at Perga, ani the first, was sufficiently long for 
the preaching of the word (14%: contrast 1318. 14), From the 
Pamphylian coast the voyage homeward was made direct. 

Where the indications are expressed in such general language, 
oplnions will differ as to the length of time signifled. Burt as it 
is certain that no one will cstimate the stay in the interior at 
less than six months, and the hills between Antioch P. and 
Perga would not have becn recrossed in the winter (Dec.-March), 
the whole absence from Antioch in Syria (Antioch 8.) must have 
prolonged itself beyond a year; indeed the smaltest space of 
time which will reagonably cover the details of the Acts is 18 
months. Let it be snpposed roughly that the apostles arrived in 
Sapus in April and left it in July ; that they reached Antioch 
P. by UE: 1, Iconium by Nov, 1, spending there the five winter 
months, down to the paschal season (probably circa Mar. 18-25) 
of A.D, 48, Lystra by April 1, Derbe hy May 15, the two latter 
being far less populous or important citics than the two former ; 
that they began the return journey about July 1, getting down 
to the Pamphylian lowlands at the beginning of Oct., and back 
to Antioch 8. a month later, say Nov. J, a.p. 48. It is casy to 
allow more thnn this, and Ramaay raises the total from a year 
and 7 months to 2 years and 3 or 4 months, ending in July a.n. 
49 (Ge. in Rom, Finp, pp. 65 73). But the shorter estimate, if it 
satisfies St. Luke’s language, and it seems to do go, is to be pre- 
ferred on the ground that it scems nnlikely that the apostics on 
this their first missionary experiment should have separated 
themselves from their base at Autioch S., which was yet so near 
them, for as long a period as over 2 years. 

Interval between the First and Second Missionary Journey : 
the Apostolic Council (Ac 1427-1635), —- The two npostics after 
their return froin the lst M.J., and before their visit to Jorus., 
‘resided’ at Antioch 8. ‘for no short time’ (d:rpi8or xpovov oux 
éA/yov, 1428); and although it is just possible that the phrase 
may be meant to cover the whole period up to the starting-point 
of the 2nd M.J., yet even so the earlier portion itsolf caunot have 
been less than the four winter months from Nov. {, a.p. 48 
onwards, For the Council, it may be taken for granted, would 
not have been held during those months ; and indeed since the 
Twelve were by this time no lonyer settled at Jerns., the 
opportunity for the Council must have been found in their 
assembling for one of the great Jewish feasts. Thus the earliest 
possible occasion will have been the passover of A.D, 49, circa 
April 6-12, But as Paul and Barnabas are said to have ‘ passed 
through Phonice and Samaria, expounding the conversion of the 
Gentiles ’ (153),—and though this docs not, of course, imply the 
same delay as the foundation of new communities, it does 
exclude the idea of hurried novements,—it is really more likely 
that they kept their passover at Antioch S., and spent the six 
weeks following ina leisurely progress towards Jerus., arriving 
there for the Council] at Pentecost (May 24), They may easily 
have been hack again at Antioch S. by the end of June; and 
as the further stay only amounted to ‘certain days’ (nurses 
vives, 1636), there is no reason why the start for the 2nd M.J. 
should not have been made in the late summer of the same year, 
say Scpt. 1, a.p. 49, ten monthsafter the return from the previous 
ourney. [On the visit of St. Peter to Antioch, Gal 2), see 

elow, p. 4248.] 

Duration of the Second Missionary Journey (Ac 1536-122), --- 
That St. Paul should start so late in the year, while it would 
have been very unnatural when he was breaking new ground in 
unknown districts, as in the Ist M.J., was natural enough 
when he was going primarily to revisit existing Churches; the 
winter would be spent among them, and they would serve in 
turn for bases from which, in the spring, he might make his 
way on again to further and more strictly missionary labours. 
This, in fact, is what St. Pan) probably did do on his 2nd M.J. 
He left Antioch S. by land, ‘passing through Syria and Cilicia 
confirming the Churches’ (1541 iviornpilavs cf, 14221823), 0 phrase 
which certainly implies a good deal more than a night's rest at 
each place. Thus several Churches, such as, no donbt, that of 
Tarsus, were ‘ visited’ before he reached the Churches of the 1st 
M.J. atall. That of these Derbe is first mentioned, and then 
Lystra (16!), follows froin the adoption on this occasion of the 
Jand route over Taurus, which must have been crossed not later 
than November, It is not St. Luke's habit to describe anything 
in much detail but the foundation of new Churches,—contrast, 
¢.g., the first visit to Macedonia (1612-1715) with the second (202), 
—so that no deduction can be drawn from his silence as to 
any events beyond the cireunicision of Timothy (163). On the 
contrary, the interpolation at this point of the fourth period- 
summary in 165, thongh no doubt primarily intended to 
emphasize the great step forward into Europe which follows, 
marks also a peau ne of time between the old work and the new, 
and suggests that the one was more than a mere episode on the 
way to the other; St. Paul inust have stayed everywhere long 
enough to mark the progress going on, the ‘daily increase in 
numbers.’ Nor is it at all likely unat fresh ground would be 
broken in the winter months, It can only have been after the 
passover (March 25-April 1) of a.p, 50 that he concluded at 
Antioch P, the seven months’ ‘ visitation’ of existing Churches, 
and plunged forward into the unknown. 

That the phrase ‘ Phrygian and Galatian district ’ (ray dpuyiay 
se) Tararix ny Raper, 168) or ‘ Galatian and Phrygian district ' (ry 
Tad. xépas €pvyiay, 1823) means not two places, but one and 
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the same, follows os well from the inclusion of both under a 
sincle article, a3 froin the fact that the names are given in reverse 
order on the second occasion, though the direction of the 
journey was the same a8 on the tirst, from cast to west. St. 
Pauls object on leaving Antioch PB. was naturally the group 
of famous and populous cities on the western coast. (The 
Phryyo-Galatic region, if it Iay on the ronto to Ephesus, can 
have had nothing to do with Galatia in the narrower cthnical 
sense, Which was far away to the N. and N.E.; and this is only 
one of many arguments which combine to make Ramsay’s view 
that the ‘Galatian’ Churches are those of Antioch P., Iconium, 
Lystra, and Derbe, all but demonstrably true.]) Entrance, how- 
ever, into the province of Asia was barred by divine intervention ; 
and St. Paul directed his eyes to the next great group of cities, 
and turned northwards for Bithynia, only to flud the same check 
when he reached the Lithyuian border. This time the western 
direction was left open, and the party skirted Mysia until they 
touched the coast at a point north of ‘Asia,’ nainely Troas. 
But as it is implied throughout these verses that no settlement 
was made for preaching, nut more than a month need he 
allowed between the departure from Antioch P, and the arrival 
in Kurope. The proclamation of the gospel at Philippi, Thessa- 
lonica, Berma, and Athens must have occupied all the summer 
of avy, 60; the stay at the two former towns, at least, was long 
cnough to found tlourishing Churches, and the ‘three Sabbaths’ 
at the synayoyue of Thessalonica (172) represent, no doubt, not 
the whole of St. Paul's residence, but only the time anterior to 
the separation of Christians and Jews, cf. 188-7198. 9, Ramsay, 
indeed, allots eleven months to these fonr places (CA. in Mtv, 
Emp, p. 85); but in the absence of any hint at specially lengthy 
sojourns—-contrast 1349 143 ete.—six weeks at Philippi, two or 
three months at Thessalonica, and a few weeks each at Berwwa 
and Athens must be considered sutiicient. The sea route from 
Berwa to Athens is Hkely to have been taken before the 
autuninal equinox, and the apostle was doubtless eager to get 
on to his future headquarters, so that the arrival at Corinth 
may be placed in October a.p. 60, The total stay there of eightcen 
mouths (for the utpe¢ ixeves Of 1818 are probably to be included 
in the tviaevrdy xa) peyvocg €€ Of 1811) will last till April a.p. 62, thug 
covering two winters and a smunner. Nt. Paul, as might be 
expected, arrives at the end of one travelling season and leaves 
at the beginning of another, The departure, if made, as in 
other cases, immediately after the paschal season (rirca April 
2-9, A.D. 62), wonld be tiined to bring St. Paul (vid Ephesus and 
Cwsarea, 18!8-22) to Jerus., as on the 8rd M.J., for the Feast of 
Pentecost. There the stay was only for the purpose of ‘ salut- 
ing the Church,’ and the apostle went on at once to his old home 
at Antioch S., arriving, say, in June A.p, 62, after an absence of 
two years and nine months. 

Duration of the Third Missionary Journey.—But Antioch 
was no longer an effective centre for St. Paul’s work; it was 
out of reach of his new Churches in Macedonia and Achaia, 
while his ‘Galatian’ Churches would be supervised quite as 
easily from Ephesus, whither he was pledged to return if he 
could (1821), If advantave was to be taken of the travelling 
season for the highlands of Asia Minor, no long delay was pos- 
sible; the farewells at Antioch 8. were therefore probably bricf 
(18°33 rotons hese tive ésyAlev s contrast the continuous work 
implied in 1126 132 1428 1535), and a start made on the vrd M.J. 
abont August A.p, 62, 

This tine the passaye across Asia Minor seems to have been 
less protracted. Nothing is said of a stay in Cilicia (contr, 154) ; 
tb iy only in the Galatian Churches of the 1st M.J. that St. Paul, 
as he moved in order fron one to another, set himself to ‘estab- 
lish’ all the disciples Qsepyorsves xecblEns . 2. ornpitav, 1828), 
This visitation, and the not very long or dithenlt journey between 
Antioch P., the westernmost of these cities, and Ephesna, need 
not have extended over much more than the remaining months 
of aA.p, 62. Perhaps about the turn of the year, while travelling 
in the less oobi districts was still feasible, St. Panl reached 
Ephesus, and entered on a long residence there, certainly of 
two years, almost certainly of two years and three months— 
that is, if 1919 zotre di tyévero tai ivy 30 refers only to the dis- 
puting in the school of Tyrannus, and excludes the three months 
of the synagoygne preaching, 19%, It is true that in the case of 
the stay at Corinth (see just above) the later and fuller calen- 
lation ig inclusive and not exclusive of the earlier and briefer: 
for Ephesus, on the contrary, the supplementary evidence of 
Ac 2051 rputicy . . . ovx ivevecumy appears to decide the ques- 
tion in favour of a total length of considerably over two years 
of residence. The period thus reckoned terminates at earliest 
in March or April a.p. 65. [A departure not before spring is 
confirmed by the evidence of the two Corinthian Epistles, 
1 Co, written about the pascha) season (March 30-April 6 in 
A.D, 55), announces a plan for leaving Ephesns after Pentecost, 
for travelling Greenet Macedonia, and perhaps wintering in 
Corinth (1 Co 58 165-8),—a plan which would provide for a much 
longer, though less immediate, visit to Corinth than the original 
intention of going there on the way to Maccdonia (cf. 2 Co 116 
and 100 167 ov Ore yap umas apri ty wapodm ids), The Kphesian 
riot may have even precipitated the departure before Pentecost 
(Ac 20').] At soine time, then, in the spring of a.b, 65, St. Paul 
lannches himself on a new cycle of wanderings, intended to 
include Macedonia, Achaia, Jerus., and Rome (1921). [2 Oo im- 


lies that he hand planned to preach at Troas, and stayed there 
ong enough to find an opening, but ultimately hurried on into 
Macedonia, the sooner to meet Titus and the news from Corinth 
(212. 13),)_ Through Macedonia he travelled slowly, visiting as he 
went the Churches of the 2nd journey, and possibly founding 
others (202 d:sAdady re peipm Extivee mal Tapaxmdrtoas wUTOUs ACyes 
wodAw), until he reached Greece proper, or ‘Hcilas.’ There, or 
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in other words in Corinth, he stayed three months—obviously 
the winter months of a.p. 55-56, since the return journey brought 
him to Philippi just in time for the passover (March 18-25 a.p. 
56), 206. This longer route through Macedonia was a sudden 
substitute, at the time of starting, for the direct voyage to Pal. 
(203), and the party had to hurry in consequence if the distance 
from Philippi to Jerus. wags to be covered in the six wecks 
between the end of the paschal season and Pentecost (2016), A 
week (six days) was spent at Troas, and another at Tyre, per- 
haps while waiting for weather or ships; but the journey be- 
tween these two places was made with only necessary halts, and 
appears to have occupied not more than a fortnight. The days 
that remained to spare were spent at Casarea (2119), and Jerus. 
was probably reached just in time for the feast. 

St. Paul’s Captivitics.—At Jerus. St. Paul was arrested (May 
4.D. 66), and conveyed thence to Cucsarea, where his imprison- 
ment, though not of a rigorous character, had lasted a full two 

ears (Jierias wAnpeleiens, 2427) when Porcius Festus succeeded 

elix in the middle of a.pD. 68. Festus, unlike his predecessor, 
ave a fairly prompt hearing to the case (25!. 6.13.23), and late in 
he summer St. Paul, having appealed to Casar, was sent, with 
other prisoners, in charge of a centurion to Rome. But thu 
voyage was much delayed by contrary winds, and they were 
still off Crete at a time when the yreat fast (Tisri 10=circa 
Sept. 15 in a.p. 68) had already gone by—how long gone by St. 
Luke does not say (27%). Even if the wreck took place as late as 
the beginning of November, and the three months at Malta 
2811) are reckoned to the full, the voyage was continued early in 
ebruary, before navigation would naturally have begun; but 
no doubt an official on government business would be more 
likely than ordinary folk to risk sailing at an unpropitious 
season. Anyhow, somewhere in the carly months of a.p. 69 St. 
Paul may be believed to have arrived in Rome, and after ‘two 
whole years’ (3sriev oArv, 2880), 1.e. in the spring of a.p. 61, 
the book of the Acts closes, and leaves him still a prisoner ; 
though the mention of the particular period suggests that o 
different condition of things supervened at the end of it, in 
which case the release, and visit {o Spain, would follow at this 
point. (See for the rest of St. Paul’s life, supra, pp. 420% 4214.) 


Thus the second portion of the Acts, from the 
beginning of the Ist M..J. (13?-28"), covers a period 
of fourteen years, certainly not less, and appar- 
ently not more; and if the starting-point was 
rightly placed in A.D. 47, the fourteen yeara will 
come to an end in A.D. 6). 

(B) The Epistles of St. Paul. 

Of these the Pastoral [Epistles fall outside the 
Acts, and have been dealt with already (p. 4218). 
The two to the Thess. were written in the company 
of Silas and Timothy, the first not long after 
leaving Athens, 1 Th U 3!-2%, 2 Th BP; that is to 
say, during the long stay at Corinth on the 2nd 
M.J., A.D. 51 (50-52). The two to the Cor. fall, the 
one just before, the other soon after, the depar- 
ture from Ephesus for Macedonia, towards the end 
of the 3rd at J., A.D. 55 (see above, p. 422), The 
Epistle to the Rom. belongs to the winter residence 
at Corinth, A.D. 55-56 (Ro 16! 15%3=Ae 19"), 
The Epistles to Philippi, Ephesus, Colosse, and to 
Philetnon belong in all probability to the Roman 
imprisonment, A.D. 59-61. But the one Epistle 
which contains something of a chronology of St. 
Paul’s life (Gal 18-21), the one Epistle which 
would bring together a point in the second half 
of the Acts with a point in the first, is also, froin 
the absence of allusions to contemporary history, 
unfortunately the most difficult to date of all the 
Epistles, 

Date of the Galatian Epistle.—(i.) Resemblance 
of style and subject-matter has generally led critics 
to assigen Gal to the second group of Epistles, with 
1, 2 Co and Ko, or even to a particular place in 
that group, between 2 Co and Ko (so Lightfoot, 
Galatians®, pp. 44-56), t.e. on the chronology above 
adopted, in the latter part of A.D. 55. But perhaps 
too much stress has been laid on such resemblances 
taken alone,—as though St. Paul’s history was so 
strictly uniform that a given topic can only have 
been handled at a given moment,—and too little on 
the influence of external circumstances to revive 
old ideas or call ont new ones. Thus the Philippian 
and Ephesian letters belong to the same period ; 
but the difference of conditions between the 
‘ Asiatic’ province and a Romanized community in 
Macedonia has produced a marked difference of 
topics and illustrated a marked progress of 


thought. Conversely, Gal and Ro may grapple 
with the same problems on the same lines (and yet 
what an alleration of tone between the two !) with. 
out being at all nearly synchronous with one 
another. The Galatian Epistle must be earlier than 
the Roman, earlier, that is, than A.D. 56; nothing 
more can be asserted positively, so far. (ii) At 
the other end, the éerminus a quo for the Epistle is 
the Ist M.J.; thus, even if addressed, as is prob- 
able, to the Churches then founded, it falls after 
A.D. 48. Further, the phrase in 4" ‘because of 
weakness of the flesh [ preached the vospel to you 
7d rpérepov,’ implies either some considerable lapse 
of years, ‘in the old time,’ or a sceond visit ‘on 
the former of my two visits.’ With the first 
alternative a date as late ay A.D. 33-55 is possible ; 
with the other, the Epistle must fall between the 
second and third visits, te. between the spring of 
A.D. 50 and the autumn of A.D. 52 (supra, p. 422), 


{Ramsay (St. Paul, p. 180) dates the letter from Antioch §, 
immediately before the third visit, and finds a reason for this 
precision in the assertion that so critical a situation must have 
called of necessity for a prompt personal inspection; bub it 
might be urged with at least equal reason, from Gal 18 cites 
teyeme pateriects, that the interval after St. Paul's last visit— 
whichever that was— had not been a lony one.) 


Visits to Jerusalem in the Galatian Epistle.— 
For the date, then, the years A.D. 50-55 remain 
open; and therefore St. Paul when he wrote had 
paid according to the Acts cither three visits to 
Jerus.,-—Ac 9° after the flight from Damuscus, 
Ac 11° 12%5 the contribution for the famine, ¢. A.D. 
46, Ac 15+ the apostolic Council, A.D. 49,—or 
four, adding to the three former Ac 18”, the flying 
visit at the end of the 2nd M.J., A.D. 52. In the 
Epistle, on the other hand, two visits only are 
named, the first a fortnight’s visit to Cephas (Gal 
144), the second an official visit of the representa- 
tives of Gentile to the representatives of Jewish 
Christianity (Gal 2'*), Thus, even if St. Luke's 
cnumeration is exhaustive, St. Paul omits either 
one or two visits altogether. But if this seems 
a difliculty, the solution is simple; St. Paul is 
cnumerating, not his visits to Jerns. per se, but his 
visits for intercourse with the elder apostles, mpds 
tovs mpd éuod dmogrddous (Gal 1?”), and would neces- 
sarily omit any visit when they were absent. 
What, then, of the occasion when the fanine con- 
tribution was brought to Jerusalem? If St. Luke 
mentions only elders or presbyters as the recipients 
of the bounty (Ac 11%), the natnin!, though of 
course not the only possible, explanation is that the 
elders—that is, the local ministry with St. James 
the Lord's brother at their head—were by that 
time the supreme authority. Certain it is that, 
whether gradually or at some definite moment, 
the ‘welve did separate themselves from the 
Church at Jerus., ee became more completely the 
missionaries which after all their commission from 
Christ and their very title of ‘apostles’ meant 
them to be. After the persecution of Herod they 
are never mentioned at Jerus. save during the 
Couneil of ch. 15. Doubtless, they returned from 
tine to time, as opportunity offered, to keep the 
feasts hike other Jews; but neither at St. Paul's 
fourth nor at his fifth visit is there the least hint 
of their presence. [If the ancient tradition that 
the austen according todivine command, remained 
at Jerus. for twelve years after the Ascension 
(Predicatio Petri, ap. Clem. Al. Strum. vi. 5; 
Apollonius ap. Kus. H# v. 18; Hamack, o.c. p. 
243; von Dobschiitz, Texte u. Unters. xi. 1, pp. 52, 
148) substantially represents historic fact, as ma 
well be the case, then A.D. 41 or thereabouts will 
mark their departure.] Here is ample reason for 
St. Paul’s silence about the visit of Ac 11. 12 and 
(if the Epistle was written after the summer of 
A.D. 52) that of Ac 18. Thus the first visit of Gal 
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corresponds with the first of Ac; the second of Ac 
is omitted; and the second of Gal answers to the 
third of Ac (A.D. 49). 


(This connexion of Gal 2110 with Ac 15 Is generally accepted, 
and a strony argument for it is the common atmosphere of crisis 
which pervades both narratives, told though they are from 
different points of view. Ramsay, however (St. Patl, pp. 153- 
166), strongly maintains that the second visit of Gal can only be 
the second of Acts. Some of his points have been answered here 
by anticipation ; some illustrate the miczologie which Harnack, 
not wholly without cause, attributes to him, e.g., that the same 
visit cannot be said in St. Paul to have been xara a&roxadrwjiy, 
Gal 22, in St. Luke to have been by commission from the Chureh 
of Antioch, as though the Spirit and the Church never spoke in 
harmony. Very attractive, however, is the identification of St. 
Paul’s ‘emissarica from James’ (Gal 2!2 vod Gataiy tive awe 
"lexafov) with St. Luke’s ‘emissarics from Juda’ (Ac Lot rie 
wersdbovres ard tis ‘Lovdecus), for this would make St. Peter's 
desertion of the Gentile Christians at Antioch to precede and not 
to follow his championship of their cause at Jerus., and would be 
areal point of superiority over the common view that St. Peter 
and St. James gave a formal pledge of brotherhood, and then 
violated it. But this identification of the two Judaizing missions 
from Jerus. to Antioch nay be accepted side by side with the 
ordinary view that Gal Zi] = Ac 16, Uf (ral. 231-14 be allowed in 
order of time to prevede Gal 2110, There is nothing like the 
ivare of Gal 1182! 2! to suggest that the chronological series 
is continued. On the contrary, St. Paul's argument may per- 
haps he best paraphrascd as fotiowa: ‘I have not reccived my 
gospel from the Bice apostles, I went up to their headquarters 
at Jerus., not on my conversion, but firat at an Interval of 3 
years, and then at one of 14; the first a private visit, the second 
an official one, when J treated with them, and was recognized 
by them, on equal terms, So far from simply submitting to 
them, I once publicly rebuked their chief on the occasion when 
he was on my ground at Antioch, and backed out of his own 
liberal principles under piceure from representatives of James.’ 
If this interpretation correct, Ramsay has failed indeed 
to prove his inain point, but has shown the way to a subsidiary 
rearrangement of much importance. The dispute at Antioch 
may then be placed in the winter (4.0. 48-49) before the Council, 
at which St. Peter ‘employs to others the argument that had 
convinced himselt,’) 


Date of St. Paul’s Conversion,—The second visit 
of Galatians being thus identified with the Council, 
the date has already been fixed as in all probability 
A.D. 49 (above, p. 422%); and this visit itself was 
‘at an interval of 14 years’ (dia dexarecodpuw érav, 
Gal 2'), while the first visit was ‘3 years after’ the 
conversion (uerd tpla ern, Gal 1!*), But are the 14 
years of the second visit also to be reckoned from 
the conversion (11 years, therefore, from the frst, 
visit), with Ramsay, S¢. Paul, p. 382, or from the 
first visit (17 from the conversion), with Lightfoot, 
ad loc.? The Greek suits cither alternative; the 
argument favours the former, for St. Paul would 
naturally state the intervals at the highest possible 
figure. The first of the synchronisins established 
above (p. 416") gives weight to the same side; when 
St. Pat came to Jerus. on his first visit, he had 
just fled from the ethnarch of Arctas at Daumasens 
(2 Co 118?=: Ac 9% *), and Aretas probably did not 
become master of Diunascus till A.D, 37. Dut the 
addition of the 3 to the 14 years would throw 
back the first visit to A.p. 35-36, probably beyond 
the time of Aretas, and the conversion to A.D, 32-33, 
whereas the inclusion of the 3in the 14 would put 
the conversion in A.D. 35-36, and the first visit 
under Aretas in A.D. 38. 

(C) ‘The first half of the Acts: ehs. 1-[2. 

Thus, from the dates estublished in the second 
half of the Acts, it is possible, by means of the 
Epistles, to argue back to the first half of the 
Acts and to reach two rough dates for the con- 
version of St. Paul (Ac 9"), A.p. 35-36, and for 
his first visit to Jerus. (Ac 978), A.p. 38. It re- 
mains only to adjust, hy the help of these points, 
the division into periods (see p. 421"), whieh is the 
single hint at a chronology supplied by St. Luke 
in the earlier part of his work. St. Pants con- 
version apparently followed not very long after 
St. Stephen’s martyrdom, and that, in turn, is the 
first event recorded in the 2nd section of the 
Acts (9! 8? 67%), The first period of relatively 
undisturbed proyress will then end about A.b. 35, 
having covered six years from A.b. 29. The second 


period, marking a commencement, but only a com- 
mencement, of conflict, hegings in A.D. 35, and the 
last event mentioned in it is St. Paul’s first visit 
to Jerus., A.D. 38; but the peaceful development 
implied in the summary of this period (9*!) justi- 
fies, perhaps, the extension of the period as far 
as A.D. 39-40. The third period ends with the 
record of advance in 1274, after the death of Herod 
in A.D. 44, and before St. Paul's second visit (at 
any rate before its conclusion) at the time of the 
famine in A.D. 46, and lasts altogether from 
A.D. 39-40 to, say, A.D. 45. That the chronology 
here adopted results in a more or Jess even division 
of ele. from A.D, 29; ih. from A.D. 35; 
iii. from A.D. 39-40; iv. from A.D. 45-46; v. from 
A.D. 50; vi. from A.D, 55 (to A.D. 61)—-such as St. 
Luke seems to be contemplating, must be con- 
sidered a slicht step towards its verification. On 
the other hand, Harnack’s chronaloyy, which puts 
St. Pauls conversion in the same year as the 
Crucifixion, or, nt latest, in the following, allotting 
even in the latter case no mare than about 18 
months to Ac 1-9", neglects these period-divisions 
altogether. 

Conclusion.—This article may be concluded by 
a comparison of the dates here adopted (col. 11.) 
with schemes preferred by three representative 
writers—Harnack (col. i.), who throws everything 
early; Lightfoot (col. iv.), who throws all the 
latter part Jate; and Ramsay (col. tit.), who in- 
vestigates independently, but is nearer to Light- 
foot than to Harnack, 


ty. R. LL. 
Crucifixion. ; ; . QBor3o 29 30 {80} 
St Paul’s conversion —. . 30 359. 36 33 34 
Ist visit to Jerus, ‘ 33 38 85 -86 47 
2nd on " P . [44] 46 46 46 
Ist M.J. : ‘ s . 45 47 47 48 
Council at Jerus., 2nd M.J.. 47 49 h0 bl 
Corinth reached late in 48 60) 51 fe 
4th visit. to Jerus., grd MJ. 50 b2 63 b4 
Ephesus left . : : ‘ 63 66 66 57 
bth visit to Jerus., arrest at 
Pentecost. : ; ; 64 66 67 68 

Rome reached early in. ‘ 57 69 60 61 
Acts closes early in ; ‘ h9 61 ou 63 
St. Peter’s martyrdom , Ot 614-65 80 C4 


St. Paul's martyrdom. < 6 OF 65 G65 7 


Tf these several schemes are hroueht to the test 
of agreement with the ten resulls established on 
a halance of probabilities in the first half of this 
article, it follows with regard to each in turm— 

1. That certainly Harnack (A.D. 33), and prob- 
ably Ramsay (A.D. 35-36), pnt St. Paul's first visit 
to Jerus., and therefore his flight from Damaseus, 
surlier than it seems that Aretas can have ob- 
tained possession of the latter city. 

2. That for the death of Herod Agrippa L, 
A.D. 4418 accepted in all schemes. 

3. That Harnack, at least, puts the return from 
the second or famine visit to Jerus, [A.b. 447) con- 
siderably hefore the famine can have begun, 

4. That no scheme puts the Ist M.J. and visit 
to Cyprus (A.D, 45, 47, 48) in either of the two 
years which are nnpossible for Sergius Paulus’ 
governorship. 

5. ‘That all schemes bring St. Paul to Corinth 
(autumn of A.D. 48, of 50, of 51, of 52) under 
Claudius; but that if Orosius’ date for the expul- 
sion of the Jews from Rome (A.D. 40-50) 18 correct, 
then, since Aquila’s arrival immediately preceded 
St. Paul’s (Ac 18? wrpocddrws éAnAvGora), Harnack’s 
date is certainly too early ; Lightfoot’s certainly, 
and Ramsay's possibly, too late. 

6. That all schemes make St. Paul appear before 
Gallio at Corinth (A.D. 49-50, 51-52, 52-53, 53-54) 
in a possible year for the latter's proconsulship ; 
but chit the earliest of these years, Harnack’s, 
is not a likely one. 

7. That, in the same way, Ilarnack’s scheme 
makes St. Paul appear before Felix and his wife 
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Drusilla at Caesarea (A.D. 54), in the earliest pos- 
sible year of the marriage. 

8. That Harnack puts the reeall of Felix and 
arrival of Festus too early (A.D. 56) to suit the 
evidence of Josephus, Just as Lightfoot puts it too 
late (A.D. 60) to suit the evidence of Tacitus, and 
that a date equally distant from these two (A.D. 
58) is perhaps best of all. 

9. That Harnack’s year for St. Pauls arrest 
(A.D. 54), and still more Lightfoot’s (A.D. 58), are 
less casy to reconcile with the chronology of the 
passover at Philippi than A.D. 56 or 57. 

10. That Lightfoot’s year, and, to a less extent, 
Ramsay’s year, for the release of St. Paul from the 
first Roman captivity, are difficult to reconcile with 
his martyrdom in A.D, 64-65. 

The evidence froin these synchronisins, taken 
individually, does not pretend to amount to 
demonstrative proof; but the whole of Elarnack’s 
scheme, and all the latter part of Lightfoot’s, 
appear to contradict them at too many points 
to be entertained. Of the other two, Ramsay’s 
is perhups nowhere superior, and at several points 
inferior, to that of the present article, wluch is 
recommended as a consistent and fairly satis- 
factory harmonization of a good many results 
which, like the sticks in the fargot, are separately 
weak, but together strong. 


LIvTeRATORE. — The received view depends on Wieseler's 
Chronol, d. apost, Zeitalters, 1818, The English reader may 
find it expounded in Venables’ tr. of Wicseler, in Lewin’s aati 
Sacri, 1865, or in Lightfoot’s Biblical Essays, pp. 216-233, 
posthumously printed from notes of a course of Jectures de- 
livered in 1803, but seeming, in essentials, to represent his 
latest views, Most recent English writers had accepted this 
chronology without question, until Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen, 1805 (see also for some 

oints his Church in the Roman Enipire, 1898), subjected it 

partial re-examination and restatement, His main con- 
tention, the identification of the visits of Gal 21-10 and Ac 12%, 
has not met, and is perhaps not likely to mect, with much 
acceptance ; but in one of this, and in spite of an unneces- 
sarily dogmatic tone, his contribution to the subject is o real 
and substantial one, and the present article is very much more 
indebted to him than to any other writer, German books have 
in the main acqnicsced in: Wieseler’s resnits, eg. Sehurer’s 
invaluable Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes tiv Zertalter Jesu 
CAriati, ed. 2, 1886-1800. Some Roman Catholic writers, in- 
deed, clung to the systcein which throws back the chronology 
of St. Paul's later life by four or five years behind Wiescler’s ; 
and these have been now reinforced by Blass, Acta «A posto- 
lorum, 1895, pp. 21-24, who docs not commit himself heyond 
a trenchant eriticisin of the received view, and by Harnack, 
Chronol. d, altehristl. Litteratur bis Husebiusa, i, 1897, pp. 233 244, 
whose adhesion is thoroughgoing, though his treatment of the 
evidence is unequal and unsatisfactory. ©, H. TURNER. 


CHURCH (éxxAyola).— For the history of the 
word ékxAnola and its relation to such Heb. terms 
ay bag and my, sce art. CONGREGATION, 

In the present art. we shall discuss— 

T, Derinivion oF Cuuncit in NT. 
Il, THe AcTuaL Cuunrcte 

(A) Conditions of Membership. 

(B) The Life of the Church. 
i. The Public Worship. 
ti. Christian Rute of Conduct. 

(C) The Single Community. Its Functions and Organi- 
avion. 

(D) The aie Church. 

WI. Tue Ipeau Cuunci. 

I. DEFINITION OF THE CrhurcH IN NT, — 
"ExxAnola is used in NT of a single community of 
Christians, or of the sum of the single communi- 
ties, the whole body of Christians. In the last 
sense, two points of view are possible, and both 
are found in NT. We may think of the Church 
as an ‘empiric matter of fact,’ te. as a collection 
of individuals, the actual Church, or we ma 
cease to think of the Church as a noun of mae: 
titude and regard it as a single individual entity, 
the ideal Church. ‘The second point of view is 
closely related to the first. [f we ask what is in 
the minds of the writers in this usage, we find 
that ultimately they are thinking, not of a single 
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entity, but of a collection of individuals. So 
when St. Paul says the Chureh is the ‘body’ or 
‘bride’ of Christ, he is really expressing under 
the figure of a single entity, the Chureh, the 
relation in which Christ stands to the individual 
members. There is, however, a real difference be- 
tween the conception of actual and ideal Church 
in two respects. (1) ‘The conception of the actual 
Church regards it as it really is, tc. «a body of indi- 
viduals of various degrees of imperfection; while the 
ideal Church isa body whose members represent the 
ideal of membership, 7.¢. it is a perfect Church, or 
at least one free from the nevative aspect of evil. 
(2) The actual Church is composed of Ne members 
who are still alive and in the warld at the time of 
spernking; while the conception of (he ideal Church 
does not denote a definite munber of members at 
a definite time, but implies a membership inde- 
pendent of time. The latter is, in fact, an ideal, 
not an enipirical, body. Hence it splits off froin 
the later coneeption of the ‘invisible’ Church, te. 
the Church as composed of all its members, dend 
and living; for it refers neither to dead nor living 
Christians, but. to an indefinite body of members 
belonging to no time, present, past, or future, 
because it is a timeless ileal conception, 


The conception of the Church jn NT stands in so close a 
relation to two other conceptions, viz. the ‘peapla of Israel’ 
and the ‘kingdom of God,’ that it is uceessary here to say 
sulnething as to the connexion between these ideas, 

(a) The Church and the People of Israel.-—-The Jewish nation, 
by the crucifixion of the Messiah, bronght down upon them- 
selves their final and irrevocable rejection, Jews were called 
upon to xave themselves from ‘this crooked generation’ (Ac 24), 
Since Christ canio there was ‘none other name under heaven 
which is given among men wherein we must be saved’ (412), 
It was no longer enongzh to lve ufter Moses; if was only 
by accepting the baptism of Christ that the Jew could obtain 
remission of sins, But at the outset the Christian still remained 
a Jew. His new profession did not absolve him from the law 
and the institutions of Moses. So the Church starts as a society 
within the Jewish nation. The distinction is already to hand 
between the actual Isr. and the tre people of God. The he- 
lievers are the ‘remnant’ (ef. Ro 115) in the actual Israel, which 
is the preparation for the restored and perfected Tar. of the 
prophets. The Christ, who has already once appeared, is 
waiting for ‘isracl’ to repent ana believe on Him, that He 
tnay come again and all things be restored (Ac Ql 2! 681), All 
that do not accept fim shall be utterly destroyed from amon 
the people (0), Here, then, we sea the Church identifled with 
the people of Israel, but distinguished, on the one hand, from 
the existing Jewish nation, and, on the other, from the restored 
Isr. of prophecy. The ‘second coming’ is to see the identifi- 
cation of the actual with the ideal Isr., by the incorporation of 
those who believe on Christ with the latter, and the destruction 
of the unbelievers. So in the Messianic nee, Church and ideal 
Isr. and actnal Isr. will be one and the same, but at present 
they are distinguished, It was necessary, however, that this 
view should be modified when tho adinission of Gentiles wag 
permitted without demanding circumcision from them. The 
previous conception of the Church and of the future restored 
Isr. was confined to the exclusively national ideals of Jewish 
tradition. It did not travel beyond the ‘Israel after the flesh.’ 
In the Pauline conception, however, the Church is stall regarded 
as the chosen folk, but a distinction appears betaveen Isr. ‘after 
the flesh’ (1 Co 1018) and the ‘Isr. of God? (Gal 618%), God has 
taken from the heathen a ‘people for his name’ (Ac 15)4), and 
in this new Isr, ‘they are not all Isr. which are of Isr.’ (Ro 98). 
The faithful remnant within Isr., which before was identified 
with the Church, is now but a smal} part. of it. The ‘oracles of 
God’ are no longcr entrusted to the Jewish nation, for the 
Christians have succeeded the Jews as the vehicles of inspiration 
(Eph 35, He 1°, cf. with 23-4). The Church, then, stands over 
avainst the actu Isr. as a non-Jewish spiritual Israel. In the 
picture of Ro 11!624, the Church is an olive tree in which the 

atriarchs are the ‘root,’ the unbelieving Jews are rejected 

ranches, and the Gentiles new branches grafted in from the 
wild olive. At the saine time, to the Jewish and primitive 
Christian, beef in a restoration of the natural Isr. to the posi- 
tion of a world-subduing kingdoin (cf. Ac 14) succeeds the idea 
of the kingdom of God as Christ Himself conccived it, te. the 
universal rule of Christian principles, a cosmopolitan instead 
of a national conception. 

(b) The Church and the Kingdum (of Heaven) of Godt.—The 
fundamental conception underlying the varions menungs of 
the kingdom of God is that of the Kingship (BamiAtz) of God 
or Christ. Beoidace in Greck was a word with a wider range of 
significance than we generally attach to the Eng, word ‘king: 
dom,’ and the shades of meaning which it bore determine also 
the different conceptions of the kingdom of heaven. We havo 
thus («) the abstract sense of Bacidsia, te, those moral and 
spiritual qualities which are in consonance with the will of 
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God. Itis thus that St. Paul says, ‘the kingdom of God is. . 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost’ (Ro 1417); 
or that Christ compares it to the hid treasure and the pear! of 
great price (Mt 134/46); or that He says, ‘Seek ye first his 
kingdom and his righteousness’ (Mt 63%, Lk 1231), ‘The k. 
of God is within you’ (Lk 1721). It is probably also used in this 
sense in the expressions, ‘the glad tidinys (or the gospel) of 
the kingdom’ (Mt 44, Lk 8! etc.), ‘to preach the kingdom’ 
(Lk 448, Ac 20% etc.). (3) In a concrete sense the establishing 
of such a rule considered as an event. We have here two 
oints of view froin which such an event might be considered. 
1) As soon as Christ's teaching found disciples, the kingdom 
was already established ; or if we regard the iniraculous power 
of Christ over nature, we might say with Him, ‘if I by the 
spirit of God cast out devils, then is the k. of God come upon 
you’ (M¢ 1228, cf. Lk 1129), From the point of view of the 
kingdom mend established, it is compared to the rapid growth 
of a mustard tree (Mt 1331.52), or leaven spreading through 
meal (tb, 88), (2) A future establishment of the kingdom. This 
idea is especially connected with the second coming of Christ 
‘with the angels of his power, in flaming fire’ (2 Th 15, cf. 
tb, 5.810), the establishment of the kingdom in power (cf. 
Mt 32 610, Lk 1720, 1 Co 1550-54), A third but rare use is (3) the 

resent rule of God in heaven (2 Ti 4!8, cf, Lk 2382.43, Jn 1986), 
y) Bacidtsin m sphere of rule, not so much local, as in the 
prevailing use of ‘kingdom,’ but in the rense of the socicty or 
community over which the rule extends, This meaning has 
also two variations corresponding to the first two meanings 
of (8). They are (1) the actual socicty of professing Christians, 
including good and bad members: so in Parables of the ‘Lares 

Mt 1324-30), the Draw-net (ib, 47 50), and the Wedding Garment 

p 221 18), but always with a reference to (2) the blessed society 
of those who are aimitted to the kingdom at the second coming, 
when it ig established with power in its perfection. As the 
society of the blessed, to be rejected from which is cternal 
misery, its membership is the reward of faithful service; cf. 
the expressions, ‘Theirs is the k. of heaven’ (Mt 63-19, ef. 
Lk 62), ‘to enter into, to inherit the k.’ (Mt 620, Ac 1422, 
Gal 62!, Col 113, and many other places). 

Of these meanings ixxArncie coincides only with the last. It 
does not per se connote any moral or spiritual qualities, eg. we 
would not say, ‘The Church is righteousness and peace and 
oy,’ etc. Nor could we use the word ixxAnocie of an event. It 
8 properly a collective noun, denoting the people of God. Even 
when it is spoken of ideally or as a person, the fundamental 
meaning is still that of God's folk.* Tho ‘kingdom of God’ 
is then a very much wider conception than ‘Church.’ Where 
the two occur side by side (Mt 16/8), the ‘kingdom’ appears 
as the future and heavenly counterpart of the Church. The 
‘bindings’ and ‘loosings’ of the latter shall be counted valid 
in the former; cf. the words ‘on earth’ (=Church), ‘in heaven’ 
(=kingdorn), 10, 18 1818, cf. Jn 202, 


I]. THe Actua Crurcn is the society of 
Christians, or a part of it. 

(A) Membership.—The necessary qnalifications 
for membership were repentance of former sins and 
submission to baptism in the name of Jesus Christ 
(Ac 238), which carried with it the demand of faith 
in Christ. ‘The privileges of membership acquired 
at baptism were: (1) The Christian became recon- 
ciled with God through appropriating to himself 
Christ’s satisfaction for sin (Ro 5' G*7, Col [++2), 
His past life of sin no longer stood against him in 
his account with God. Hewas justified. (2) He 
was sanctified, and henceforth was called ‘holy’ 
(dy:0s), because he belonged to God by the conse- 
cration of baptism (1 Co 6"), (3) He reecived the 
gift of the Iloly Ghost (Ac 2°") as a supernatural 
power within him, (4) He was admitted to the com- 
mon life and sacraments of the Christian brother- 
hood. On his part, in turn, he was bound, so far 
as he could, to live np to the high standard of 
that life, ‘to put on the new man, which after God 
hath been created in righteonsness and holiness of 
truth’ (Eph 4°). 

(B) The Life of the Church.—The new life, to 
which the convert was introduced by his baptism, 
was the practical expression of the relation in 
which he stood to God as a member of His ‘people.’ 
His life was henceforth given up to the service of 
God. And that service was the worship of God 
in the public gatherings of worship and in the 
holiness of his private life. So we may consider 
the life of the Church under these two aspects: 
(1) the public worship, (2) the Christian conduct. 


* He 12°53 wavnyipss xal ixxAncia wpwrorcxey is not to the point 
ag an instance of a distinctively Christian usage of ixxAneia. 
It is plein from the connexion with remnyipu that ixxanesee ig 
used here in a quite gene meaning, ‘assembly,’ without refer- 
ence to its technical Christian significance. 


i. The Public Worship. 


This subject divides itself into two branches: (1) 
Occasional ceremonies. ‘These were the rites of 
baptism and ordination. We hear nothing of special 
forms of service in connexion with marriage or 
burial. (2) Ordinary services. These were ¢ Tso of 
two kinds: (a) a paulie (i.e. not confined to Chris- 
tians) service, which was of a didactic (‘ edification,’ 
1 Co 14%) and missionary character; (6) the 
‘breaking of the bread,’ a private (i.e. confined 
to Christians) act of worship. 

(1) Occasional Ceremonics.—(a) Baptism was the 
rite by which the convert was formally admitted 
as a member of the Church (Ac 24) 4), It was 
therefore (Mt 28!) to be administered to every 
Christian without exception. St. Panl always 
takes it for granted that his hearers have been 
baptized (e.g. Ac 19%, Ro 68, Col 24-12), It is indeed 
recarded as necessary for salvation that a man 
should have undergone this ceremony (Jn 3°), which 
saves the Christian as the ark saved Noah (LP 
3°21), At the same time, it is never regarded as 
a merely mechanical means of salvation, but is 
contrasted with circumcision by its” spiritual 
significance (Col 241%), and the subjective element 
(i.e. faith and a good conscience) is insisted npon 
as the necessary accompaniment of the ceremonial 
act, if the receiver would obtain its advautages 
(1 P37), The ritual of baptism consisted of an 
immersion of the baptized person in water (Mt 3!8, 
Mk 1°, Ac 88), ‘Phe baptizer accoinpanied the act 
with the formnla ‘in the name of Jesns Clirist’ 
(Ac 2% 816 10% 195, cf. Ja 27), or more fully ‘in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost’ (Mt 28", Dedache 7). No Iinitations are 
expressly mentioned in NT which forbid us to 
suppose that the right to baptize did not belong to 
every Christian, but as a matter of fact we find no 
instances of persons baptizing except those with 
some sort of recognized position of anthority. Our 
Lord (Jn 4*) and the apostles (Ac 10, b Co 1?) 
generally avoided baptizing in person, and relegated 
the duty to helpers and assistants. See BAPTISM. 

(6) Ordination.—Every Christian had a charisiie 
(=gift, talent), the nature and degree of which 
determined his position and duties in the com- 
munity, But while the charisma in most cases is 
considered as cominy direct from the Loly Ghost 
to the individnal at the time of or after his 
baptism, without any further human agency, in 
some instances a charisma was bestowed through 
the ‘laying on of hands.’ The ‘laying on of hands’ 
in OT was the symbolic act of conveying a gift (as 
in blessing Gn 484, appointing to office Nu 27°) or 
a curse (as the scapegoat Lv 1671), In the case of 
our Lord the ‘laying on of hands’ was especialh 
attached to the miracles of healing (eg. Mt 9!8, 
Mk 5* ete.), and He left to His disciples the power 
of healing through the same act (Mk 1628), fe the 
apostolic age it is also found in connexion with 
healing (Ac 9": 17 988), It thus had the significance 
of a miraculous power. In the passages where it 
is mentioned as an accompanying or supplementary 
ceremony to baptism, the miraculous gift of the 
Holy Ghost attends its employment (cf. Ac 8%8 dd, 
z.€ the ‘laying on of hands’ is the instrument by 
which the Holy Ghost was given in this instance), 
and is contrasted with the ordinary gift of the 
Holy Ghost throngh baptism. So, too, when a 
man was to be ‘set apart’ for a particular work, 
he receives a special ‘gift’ for its performance 
through the ‘laying on of hands.’ This is especially 
mentioned of the Seven (Ac 68), the mission of 
Barnabas and Saul (Ac 133), and the work of 
Timothy at Ephesus (1 Ti 434, 2 Ti 1°), and it appears 
in the Pastoral Epp. as the regular form of ordain- 
ing a bishop or 


eacon (1 Ti 5°*). It was accom- 
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anicd by prayer (Ac 68 13%) and fasting (135). We 
find the ‘laying on of hands’ performed by apostles 
(Ac 68 817 195, 2Ti 1%), by an ordinary Misciple at 
the command of the Holy Ghost (Ac 9! 37), by the 
prophets and teachers at Antioch under simikur 
circumstances (1. 13°), by the presbytery at 
Ephesus (1 ‘Ti 4"*). 

(2) The Regular Worship.—We turn now to the 
regular services of the ealy Christian Church. 
At the first the community met for the purpose of 
worship daily (Ac 1'4 2%), and we find no intimation 
or allusion that any day was marked with more 
solemnity than the others. But at a later period 
the ‘first day of the week’ is singled out from the 
rest and observed with especial honour. The first 
occasion on which we meet with this is in 1 Co 16? 
‘upon the first day of the week let each one of you 
lay by him in store’ his contribution to the collec- 
tion. Then Ac 20’ we notice the disciples of Troas 
rathered together on the first day of the week to 
Break bread. By themselves these two instances 
could not be pressed. But in Rev 1° there isa 
mention of ‘the Lord’s day,’ r7 xupeaxy Audpg, which 
appears as xuptaxh xuplov in the Didache 14', and as 
xyptaxy simply in Ignatius (ad Mag. ix. 1). These 
all hang together with the fact recorded by all the 
evangelists that on the first day of the week Christ 
rose from the dead (Mt 28', Mk 164, Lk 24}, Jn 
20'), The resurrection of Christ was the foundation 
of Christian hope (1 Co 15!7-)"), and therefore the 
day of the resurrection was par excellence the 
Lord’s day (see Ignatius, loc. cit., Ep. Barn. 15), 
and when 1t became impracticable for the ‘breaking 
of the bread’ to be celebrated daily, it was cele- 
brated with careful regularity on this day (Did. 14!; 
Pliny, App. x. 96, ‘stato die convenire ’) Towhat 

recise date this practice goes back in Christian 
history we cannot say. St. Paul (Ro 14°) speaks 
of those who esteem one day above another, and 
those who esteem every day alike, but he is here 

robably referring to the Jewish Sabbath. The 

ewish Ghristians themselves observed theSabbath, 
and some attempted to force its observance upon 
the Gentiles (Cal 4°, Col 24), But the Sabbath 
and method of its observance are capa ly dis- 
tinguished from the Lord’s day [ef. Ign. doc. cit. 
‘no longer sabbatizing (caBBarlfovres), but living 
according to the Lord’s day,’ and Ep. Barn. loc. ev. 
Sabbaths are not pleasing to God, ‘ therefore we 
observe the eighth te for rejoicing ’]. On the early 
history of the Christian Sunday, see esp. ‘T. Zahn, 
Skizzen aus dem Leben der alten Kirche, cap. vi. 

Of the existence of yearly festivals we have no 
intimation at all in NT. The Jewish Christians 
still observed the Jewish feasts (Ac 2! 20'6 1 Co 
168), There is no allusion in 1 Co 5” 8 (‘Our pass- 
over also hath been sacrificed, even Christ, where- 
fore let us keep the feast,’ ete.) to the observance 
of Easter. ‘The context shows that the apostle is 
not speaking literally. The starting-point of his 
theme is the comparison of the Church to a ‘new 
lump’ from wine the old leaven has been purged 
out. ‘We, too,’ he says, ‘as well as the Jews, 
have a Passover lamb; therefore let us keep the 
feast. . . with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.’ His imagery is borrowed from the 
distinctively Jewish passover, but the lesson drawn 
applies to the whole Christian life, not to any 
Fat: occasion—éoprafwuer is rather ‘ keep festival’ 
than ‘keep ¢he feast.’ It is noticeable, however, 
that in the later Paschal controversy both parties 
referred to apostolic usage (see Eus, fy v. 23, 24), 
in view of which we are not justified in drawing 
an argument from silence against the apostolic 
foundation of the Easter festival, and the exact 
date of its institution must be left an open 
question. 

In 1 Co we find that St. Paul presents to usa 
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picture of two kinds of Christian warship. In eh. 
14 is described a meeting whose chief aim is mutual 
edification ; in 174 one of a very different char- 
acter and ceremonial, the purpose of which is to 
‘eat the Lord’s Sauer *(kunakdv Setrvov), In the 
sane way two kinds of religious observance are 
distinguished in the aceonnt af the primitive Church 
(Ac 2"), ‘the breaking of bread and the prayers.’ 
It is not quite certain whether rats rpocevyats here 
refers to the public prayers in the temple which 
the Christians attended (e.g. 3'), or to the meetings 
of the community ; but as the writer is describine 
the salient elements distinctive of the Christiun 
life, the latter has a slight balance in its favour. 
In any ease there is abundant evidence (e.g, Ac U4 
Qt. 46. 47 guint. 3) ete.) that the Christians at this time 
held assemblies for worship distinct from the 
‘breaking of the bread.’ 

This distinctively Christian worship was not 
held to take the place of the temple services, which 
were attended with scrupulous regularity (Ac 3). 
Neither—and this, of course, refers not only to the 
first days of Christianity did it take the place of 
individual private prayer (ef. Ac 10° 16%, Kph 6), 
Vh I‘). 

(2) The public service, —The purpose of this 
service was before all things edification, and this not 
only for those who were already believers, but also 
for unbelievers. It had, then, a missionary aspect, 
and for this purpose was made as public and open 
as possible. At Jerus. it took place especially in 
the temple as long as this was Pentel (xo gt} 
5), or in some public place (Ac 24, cf. %.  Un- 
believers were svleuc to attend and listen (1 Co 
14%), Kvery Christian had reecived the Holy 
Ghost and a ‘gift’ as the ‘manifestation of the 
Spirit’ within him (see 1 Co 12°"). Whatever was 
the gift he pe he was bound to put it at the 
service of the connnunity and use it in harmonious 
working with the whole (74.1), But if we look 
through the lists of gifts in Ro 125, 1 Co 128" we 
see that there ure some (e.g. miracles, healings) 
which would not qualify their possessors to contri- 
bute to the worship of the community. So we find 
a distinction drawn in 1 P 42! between the gifts 
of speaking and the gifts of ministering (dtaxovety = 
contributing by personal help or offerings to the 
common support). To the former it fell to take 
part in the public worship, St. Paul mentions 
(1 Co 147) as constituent eleinents of this service ‘a 

salm,’ ‘a teaching,’ ‘a revelation,’ ‘a Loncue,’ fan 
interpretation.’ The division is not a rigid one: 
a ‘psalm’ might be also a ‘tongue’ (ef. 10.4%). Nor 
is the enumeration exhaustive; prayer is not in- 
eluded, thongh it formed an integral part of the 
service (cf. 114). We may then, perhaps, divide as 
follows: (a) teachiny, (8) prayer, (y) praise. 


(x) Teaching. —We are only considering here the place 
occupied by teaching in the services. We must treat Inter of 
the wider question of teaching in general, A discourse formed 
part of the service in the Jewish synagogue where it was con- 
nected with the reading of an appointed portion of the OT 
Scriptures (Lk 42h, Ac 13155 see Vitringa, de Syn. Vet. Bho ou. 

t. i. c. 6, pt. ii, c. 12; Schiirer, Z/P, § 27). We havo several 
instances of discourses in the Christian services (¢.g. Ac 207), 
and there is no doubt the ‘teaching’ in these assemblics took 
the form of one or more discourses. But the question of public 
reading igs not quite so obvious, It is, however, on @ privrt 
grounds quite probable in itself, and is supported by certain 
supposed wWusionsin NT. Thus Timothy is told (1 Ti 4/3) to 
‘give heed to reading, to exhortation, and to teaching’; and the 
writer of the Apoc. alludes to the arranzements for the public 
reading of his hook (Rev 14, ef. Col 416), Somewhat later there 
arose @ separate office cajled that of the ‘reader,’ whose duty it 
was to rend in the public services ae Harnack, Die sog. apost. 
Kirchenordnung, ‘Texte u. Unt.’ Bd. ii. TTft. 6). 

(8) Prayer was made standing (Mk 11%) or kneeling (Ac 2035 215) 
with uplifted hands (1 Ti 28). Even if the words of the prayer 
were uttered by one person only, the prayer was regarded as 
that of the whole congregation. Thus in Ac 424-30 the prayer |e 
riven verbally, but is ascribed to the whole assembly duoli under 
par Gaviy xpos tov Osov wai elrov. We must not presa this too 
literally, as if all actually spoke in the words given. It may 
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mean that they followed it, and by their ‘amen’ at the end 
identified themselves with the speaker; or perhaps they 
repeated hig words andibly after him; cf. Ac 2028 guy ragiw abross 
apoonveaso, All prayer did not, however, consist ot definite 
language. The indistinguishable ‘ ylossolalia’ comprised pray er 
as well as praise (L Co 1L4!4), andl such ‘prayer with the spirit’ 
was incomprehensible, both to the speaker and to the hearers, 
unless rt were interpreted by one who had the gift of interpret- 
ing tongues. The object of the prayers would vary with the 
occasion, The necessity of the moment supplied the Church 
with the material for its daily supplications (cf. Ac 125), We 
find, however, in addition to Lhese occasional topics, injunctions 
to establish certain prayers ag nv permanent part of the worship. 
Such were prayers for the advance of tha gospel preaching 
through the apostle (Ro 1589, Eph 6!8, Col 43, 2 Th al, cf. 1 Th 617, 
Ho 13'%); prayers for the civil rulers and all inen (1 Tt 2!); prayers 
for erring nembers (Ju 518, 1 Jn6!5), But no special form ot prayer 
is laid down to be followed. Of a formulated liturgy of prayer we 
find ag yet no signa, but there are expressions in NT which bear 
the appearance of more or less stercotyped formule. Such are 
especially (1) the form of salutation, ‘Grace to you (and mercy) 
and peace from God the Father nnd the Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
which occurs with variations in the opening of all the Pauhne 
Epp., and also of 1P,2P, 2 Jn, Jude,and Rev: (2) the bene- 
dictions, ‘Tho God of peace be with you* (lo 1533), ‘ the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you’ (7b. 162°), or the much 
fuller form, ‘the grace of onr Lord Jesus Christ, und the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all’ 
(2 Co 18/4), These oceur also in simular form at the close of all 
the Pauline Epp., He, 1 P, and Rev. The form of these opening 
and concluding prayers is i all cases so much alike, that it may 
very well represent the prayers of salutation and benediction 
with which the services were beyun and finished, differing 
verbally in different churches, but agreeuy im the main, Ther 
liturgical aspect in NT is heightened by the frequent addition 
of ‘amen’ (¢.y. Ro 164, Gal o!%) The long prayer with which 
Clement of Rome concludes his Mp. to the Cor., and the set 
forms of prayer given in the Didache (chs. 9, 10), have a strong 
aftinity with Jewish prayers, which suysests thet tho Chureh 
laay have for soine tine used forms of public prayer borrowed 
from these sourecs, 

It is remarkable that, except in the Gospels, we hear nothing 
in NT of the Lord's Prayer, It is not quoted at all, nor can 
we find uimstances in NT language which can be said to contam 
any distinet reminiscences of it, But in the Didache (ch. &) the 
Christian is commanded to repeat the Lord's Prayer three tines 
daily, which proves how universal its use became in the sub- 
apostolic ae. 

(y) Praise, We. the giving of thanks (syesiorsiv), the act of 
blessing (suAoysiv), of praising (aivey), or of glorifying (doef s) 
God. lake prayer, it could be expressed in ordinary language, 
orin the ‘tongue’ (1 Co 14%). (See Tonaugs.) Froin its more 
einotional character, it lent itself more to the latter than was 
the case with prayer. Exaniples of praixe are to be found in 
the doxoloyics which oceur with great frequency in the Epistles, 
e.g. Ro 05 162, Gn 15, Mph 329, Ph 429, 1'l) 117, 2 Ti 418, He 132), 
1 P41 ol, 2 P 3l8, Rev 16 These, again, are given a litur- 
gical form by the ‘Amen? which ahnost invariably follows, but 
the langue is not so stercotyped asin the caso of the saluta- 
tions and benedictions, We see also in sublime outbursts of 
praise, such as Ko Lit. or the hyinns of the Apoc. (e.g. Rev 4 
1117 155 etc.), examples of praise in freer and less stereotyped 
form than in the dovologies, We perceive in thei the most 
intense religions emotion. Language of so sublime and ecstatic 
ptrain easily passed into the form of song. The singing of a 
‘psalin’ or Shyinn’ by a member of the congregation was the 
form which tho giving of praise frequently took (Ac 16-5, 1 Co 
1415 26, Jeph 51, Col 316, Ja 515), Specimens of these extempore 
hynins are preserved in Lk 1 or in Rev (doe. ett.), Possibly, too, 
in rhythinie passages such us 1 ‘Ti 36, Rev 163.4 are preserved 
fragments of hymns simp by the whole congregation toether. 
A8 in the case of prayer, the congreyation inde the ascription 
of praise & Corporate act by saying ‘Amon’ at the close (1 Co 
Ldte, Rev 5'1 191), 

The forms in which the teaching or prayer or praise might bo 
delivered were three. From the prophet it came as a direct 
revelation from God, with all the force of a verbally inspired 
Incssaye, expressed in ordinary language, and therefore needing 
no caplanation of its meaning. Fro. the speaker tn a tongue 
also it camo ag an ‘inspired’ utterance (Ac 24 ‘to speak with 
other tougues us the Spirit gave them utterance’), but the lan- 
yuaye was incomprelicnsible to the hearers, and to the speaker 
hiuuiself, unless they possessed a further gift, viz. the power to 
interpret tonyues (sce | Co 14). From the others it did not 
come ag an inspired utterance, but the teacher spoke with 
greater weight nnd authority, as one who had received, in a 
special degree, the ‘gift of teaching’ from the Holy Ghost. 
The ‘teacher,’ by virtue of his gift, ranked higher than the 
‘speaker in a tongue.’ Ifo stood next to tho apostles and 

rophets in the divinely appointed order of the Church 
hy Co 122%), 

To the necessity which St. Paul felt of correcting certain 
abuses in the Cor. services we are lidebted for an interesting 
picture of these mectings (1 Co 149635), In their eagerness to 
exercise the gifts of which they were conscious, the Cor. Chris- 
tians had made their services scenes of confusion. Mombers 
did not wait for one another to finish speaking. If a prophet 
received @ ‘revelation,’ he stood up at once and delivered it 
while another was still speaking. Again, both the prophets and 
the ‘speakers in a tongue’ had allowed their enthusiasm to lead 
them to excess. The prophet unconsciously added a subjective 


element to his message, The ‘speaker in a tongue’ indulged 
his zeal without troubling whether the others understood what 
he meant. To preventg this confusion, the apostle lays duwn 
the following checks: ()}) Notmore than ono tospeak at a time ; 
each must wait his turn. (2) The one who is speaking to stop 
it he perceives another waiting to deliver a ‘revelation.’ (3) The 
‘speaker in tongues’ is pot allowed to speak unless an interpreter 
he present. (4) The ‘revelation’ of the prophet is to be checked 
by those who possess the gift of ‘discerning spirits’ (dsexpiosg 
wvivctov, Cf. 1219), St. Paul does not mention a president in 
the meetings, and he addresses himself directly to the congrega- 
tion, as if everything were to be decided at their discretion. 
But it is almost inmpossible to suppose that there was no one to 
direct and manage the gathering, e.g. to appoint the time of 
nieoting, to declare the opening and closing of the service, etc. 
There is no doubt that work of this kind is included in the 
lnbour of those ‘presidents’ described in 1 Th 612, though we 
cannot go the length of saying that iv Kup/@ is a special allusion 
to these services. 

Women were present at the services, and contributed to the 
worship (1 Co 11%, cf. Av 219). St. Paul directs that they shall 
keep their heads covered during worship, while the man shall 
pray with uncove,cd head (1 Co 114 Both at Corinth 
(1 Co 1434) a oe phesus (1 ‘Ti 211.12) he forbids women to 
take an activ? “yn the services, and the general language in 
which he sp a6 efws that he enforced the same rule in all hia 
churches. © Part j 
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(6) ‘The 


i 
king of bread.’—The expression 7 
cadets TOU wy Fin Ac 2” refers to something more 
than an inst “dation of common meals. It is indeed 
doubtful, in the light of 63, whether a syste of 
universal common meals existed at all. But in 
any case the donble repetition of the article 7 «Adots 
roU dprov would be strange unless the term were 
technical, and referred to a special breaking of a 
special bread. And such we find to be the case in 
1Co 10, where the expression ‘the bread which 
we break’ refers to a religious act, and in 11%, 
where the eating of the bread forins part of an act 
of worship called ‘enting the Lord's Supper,’ and 
its significance is to ‘proclaim the Poets death 
till he come’ (2b. *8), From the action of Christ at 
the institution of this sacrament, the technical 
name by which it became known was ‘the break- 
ing of the bread.’ The expression occurs some- 
limes without the article (e.g. Av 207, Didache 
14!), where there can be no doubt as to its technical 
use. In some places (e.g. Av 248 27*) it may refer 
to an ordinary meal. The only other name which 
is given to it in N'T is the Lord’s Supper, | Co 112, 
Which refers, however, to the whole meal of which 
the «Adocs rou dprov Was the central act. As early, 
however, as the Diduche (9) the word evyaporla is 
used to express the same thing (cf. also Ign. ad 
Smyrn. ch. 7). 


Ly its naturo this service was of a much more private char- 
acter than the other. It was not held in public, with free 
admission for non-members, but restricted to baptized Chris- 
tians (Didache 95 ‘Tet none eat or drink of your Kucharist save 
those who are baptized in the name of the Lord’). It was the 
secrecy with which the Christians shrouded the Eucharist that 
gave risa to the absurd accusations which were popularly 
brought against them. At the same time, it seems, when pos- 
sible, to have been made the occasion of a general inceting of 
the whole Church, rich and poor (Ac 207, 1 Co 1118. 22.33), 

The ‘breaking of bread’ originally took place daily (248), In 
the Diduche, however, it ig enjoined weekly, on the Lord's day 
(cf. also Ac 207, 1 Co 162). It was held in the evening, as on the 
occasion of its institution (cf. Ac 207f and the word darver 
(=evening meal) in 1 Co 1120.21), The whole ceremony was 
a ‘remembrance’ of the last supper which Christ ate with His 
disciples before His death. It was therefore made a conimon 
meal, of which the ‘breaking of the bread’ and the ‘drinking of 
the cup’ were a part (cf. 1 Co 1120, Didache 10! pare 3) 16 ie 
wAnoUyve:), ‘fothis common meal each brought his share. Chry- 
sostom (/fone. 27 in 1 Coll, § 1) says that In place of the original 
community of goods the Christians ‘observed common meals on 
appointed days, and having gathered together after sharing the 
niysterics, they partook of a common feast, the rich bringing 
the viands, and the poor, who had nothing, being invited ue 
them, and all feasting together.’ The uspect of the meal as 
an act of love on the part of the rich is supported by the 
words xaraixivers rovs un ixovras in 1 Co 1122, which mean the 
poor gencrally, not those who have not houses. The common 
eal was called the ‘love-feast’ (evan, found in NT only in 
Jude12, Tho right reading in 2P 2}3 ig probably awéerass WH, 
not ayerois), Though at first occurring at the same time as 
the ‘breaking of bread,’ which formed part of it, the two were 
afterwards separated, and the Eucharist held In the early 
morning, while the Agaps still took place in the evening: #0 
first in Pliny, App. x. 96. See Lightfoot, Zgnatius, ii. 812. 
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St. Paul gives us oa picture of this act of worship as it was 
celebrated in Corinth at the time, which we can supplement by 
other hints in NT. A discourse preceded it in Ac 207-0, but it 
is clenr that this was not the cuso in Corinth, for the apostic 
coinplains that each one, as he arrived, at once ate up the food 
he had brought with him, without waiting for the rest (1 Co 
1121.33), During the meal came the formal ‘ breaking of bread’ 
(cf. 1 Co 10!8), probably with a prayer of thanks (cf. suyapicrnras 
in the accounts of the institution by Christ, and the prayer of 
thanks in the Did. 9). All present then partook of the bread 
thus consecrated (1 Co 11%). Then perhaps after the meal (cf. 
th, ‘after supper’) a cup containing wine (this is more prob- 
able than Harnack’s theory that water was used, cf. Mt 2629, 
Mk 1425, 1 Oo 112!) was ‘blessed’ (1 Co 1026), and all drank from 
it (1128), The prayers of thanks (wyapieria) by which the bread 
anit wine were consecrated probably varicd with the occasion. 
In the Didache (ch. 9) formal prayers are prescribed, but the 
prophets present are allowed to ‘yive thanks’ (shyeporrsy) in 
words of their own choice (ec Gédouciv), 108, There is some 
doubt as to whcther the bread or the wine came first in the 
order of service. In Lk 1217 (WH), 1 Co 108, Did, 9, the 
blessing of the cup is placed before that of the bread. In all 
other places, however, the cup follows the bread, and this has 
always been the traditional order in the Christian Church. 

Litkratcrk.—On the carly Christian services the following 
books may be consulted: Rothe, De Primordita cultus sacri 
Christianorum, 1851; Abeken, Der Gottesdienst tn der alten 
Kivche, 1853; Warnack, Der christl, Gemetndegottesdienst, 
1854; Volz, ‘Untersuch. uber die Anftinge des christ! Gottcs- 
dienstes,’ in SHA vol. i, 1872; Jacaby, ‘Die constitutiven 
Faktoren dea apost. Gottesdienstes,’ In J DTA vol. xviii. 1873 ; 
Weizsiacker, ‘Die Versaminlungen der altesten Christengemein- 
den,’ in JD7'h vol. xxi. 1876; Seyerlen, ‘Der christl. Cultus 
iin ap. Zeitalter,’ in Zeitsch. fur Prakt. Theol. 1881; HW. A. 
Kosttin, Geach. des christl. Gottesdienstes, 1887; Jiilicher, Zur 
Gesch. der Abendnahlafcier tn der alten Kirche, 1802; F. 
Spitta, Zur Geach, u. Litt, dea Urchristenthums, Die urchristl. 
Trad. tiber Ursprung und Sinn dea Abendnahils, 1893. (Kor 
wider literature on Iucharist, sce art. Lonrn’s Surrer.) The 
historics of the Apost. ave usually contain chapters on this sub- 
ject. For these see general literature at the end. 


ii, The Christian tule of Conduct. 


(1) The Christian in his Private Life.—By baptism 
the Christian died to the world, and so the nega- 
tive, prohibitive, sphere of law had no Jonger any 
meaning for him (Ro 6%, Col 3°", ef. Gal 2! 67), 
His life was consecrated to Christ (Ro 12!-?), who is 
its goal (Ro 145, Ph 17), its example (Ph 2°, 1P 
221-24) and the source of its spiritual strength (Jn 
6%, 2Co 12°, Eph 438). Ilis body is the sacred 
temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co 6'), a member of 
Christ (i. 1%), and therefore personal holiness and 
purity are his natural condition. The near ex- 
pectation of the second coming of Christ Iced to two 

ractical results: (a) a holy enthusiasm which 

uoyed him up under evory trial with the con- 
sciousness that the present evils were only transi- 
tory (Ro 83, 2 Co 172 545) Eph 14 4%), and would 
be succeeded by a glorious future (Ro 68, 1 Co 15%, 
Col 35), Death itself is welcomed as a quicker 
realization of this (Ph 1"). (6) A severe and stern 
discipline of self. Men waited in hourly expecta- 
tion of Christ’s appearance (1'Th 53, lJn 2"), It 
was then no time to give onesclf up to feasting. 
Kiven marriage and family cares are regarded as 
competitors ayninst the service of the Lord, which 
should absorb every thought and feeling (1 Co 
734. 85) "Phe Christian must be ever on his guard, 
watchful and vigilant, fasting (cf. Ac 13% 14%, Did. 
74-81), ever in arms against temptation (1 Th 58, 
Eph 6"), and pray without ceasing (1 Th 5"). 
His mind is set on things above, not on things that 
are upon the earth (Col 34). But as he is on the 
earth he has to perform his human duties and to 
bring into all his relations with fellow-men prin- 
ciples in accord with this high and ideal life. 

(2) The Christian and his Fellow-Christians.— 
The central principle of Christian ethics is love, 
the practical expression of faith, wloris 50 dydarns 
évepyounervy (Gal 5°), Faith without works is dead, 
says St. James (278), and St. Paul is at one with 
him, for above faith he puts love (1 Co 13%, ef. 1b.?), 
and love does not exist apart from works of love 
(cf. 1 Jn 318), Love is the ‘end of the charge’ (1 Ti 
15), the bond of perfection (Col 34). And this love 
was chiefly exercised towards the fellow-Christian 
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(Gal 6”). The name of ‘the brethren,’ by which 
the Christians denoted their fellow-believers, was 
especially significant. It implies descent from a 
common ancestor, membership in the same fainily, 
and was used among the Jews to denote their 
fellow-countrymen, the ‘sons of Israel’ (e.g. Ex 2, 
Dt 181, Ac 2°73"). So when applied by Christians 
to one another it introduced the idea of a tie as 
strong as that of blood relationship binding them 
to one another. The love of the brethren (gtAa- 
dedpla, He 13!) manifests itself ina spirit of humility, 
gentleness, and kindness to all (Gal 5°? ete.), in 
obedience and vratitude towards the workers and 
rulers in the Chureh (1 Co 16!%, 1Th 5', He 132%), 
forbearance of the stronger towards the weaker 
(Ro 15!, 1 Co 10°, 1'Th 5"), charity to the poor (Ro 
128 1 ’Pi 68, He 1378) 1 Jn 3), compassion and help 
to the suffering and helpless (Ile 13%, Ja L-4), cot 
hospitality to all who need it (Ro 12, 111 5!, He 
137, 1 P 4"), By the strength of this Chiristian love 
is realized the truth of the gospel, that ajl out- 
ward distinctions of rank, nation, and sex are 
abolished in the common participation of member- 
ship in Christ (Gal 3°, Col 3"). At the same time, 
it is important to remember that even within the 
Christian community concrete socinl reforms were 
not aimed at, execpt so far as was demanded by 
the new morality. ti the expectation of the second 
coining, social and political questions were matters 
of secondary importance. The general principle 
of St. Paul was that a man should stay in the 
position in which the ‘call’ of God was received 
(1 Co 738), and work truly and honestly in that 
position (1 ‘Th 4", 2'Th 3!"*) until the Lord came. 
So the relations of rieh and Wer still remain, but 
are softened by the duty of charity ; sluvery is not 
abolished (Eph 65°, Col 37-4), 1 Ti 6*, Philem), but 
its sting withdrawn by the proclamation of a higher 
equality ; the current view of wonian’s position is 
accepted (1 Co 11% 78, 1 Ti 20), but toned down 
by the same truth (ef. 1 P 37), In regard to 
marriage, indeed, new principles were introduced 
which the laxity of heathen aud even Jewish views 
made necessary on moral grounds. St. Paul (1 Co 
7) in view of the second coming discourages the 
unmarried from sccking marriage, in accordance 
with his general principle, ‘let cach man wherein 
he was called, therein abide with God?’ (v.™).) But 
he condemns those who would forbid marriage on 
ascetic yrounds (1'Ti 4°; cf. the same teaching in 
He 134), and sanetifies the relation of man and 
wife by comparing it with that of Christ and His 
Church (Eph 5%), The reform which Christianit 

introduced was the sacred inviolability which it 
gave to the marriage bond by forbidding divorce 
(Mt 19", 1 Co 7%). The question of remarriage, 
after the death of one party, is somewhat doubtful. 
The injunction as to bishops and deacons (1 Ti 
3212, Tit 18) that they should be the husbands of 
one wife, and to widows (1 Ti 5%) that they should 
have had one husband, were interpreted in the 2nd 
cent. as prohibitions against a second marriage. 
But this remarriage is 1ccommended in the case of 
younger widows (1 Ti 5%, cf. 1 Co 7"), which leaves 
the question doubtful. On the other hand, it is 
very unlikely that the apostle would speak in such 
moderate Janguage if he were referring to bigamy. 

The natural result of this nobler conception of 
marriage was to guicken the sense of natural 
affection between husband and wife, parent and 
child (Eph 57-64, Col 382! etc.), and to establish 
those beantiful family relations which distinguish 
the Christian home. 

The chief difficulty in the way of mutual intercourse within 
the Church was the traditional exclusiveness which the Jewish 
Christian brought with him into the Church. The exact relation 
of Jew and Gentile Christians was one of the most perpleamy 


problems of the apostolic age. St. Paul held with regard to 
his own relation to the law that, in the abstract, belief in Christ 
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made him free (¢.g. he says of himaclf, ‘not being myself under 
{the principle of} law,’ 1Co 929), But he rated far above this 
abstract claim to freedom, the love which he owed to his 
‘brethren in the flesh,’ and so to the Jew he became asa Jew, 
and observed the commands of the law (e.g. Ac 18!8 yul6 2148 
2817), although he recognized that a man could be saved, not 
by the works of the law, but only by faith; cf. Gal 218, As 
regardy the Gentile, however, the apostle of the Gentiles fought 
for the freedom which he thought the Jew should abstiun 
from claiming. Ilis position, that the Gentile should be free 
fron circumcision and the law, was conflrmed by the con- 
ference at Jerus., and at the same tine the further question 
of daily intercourse between Jew and Gentile was also settled. 
It was assumed, as a matter of course, that the two should 
mix freely and without restraint; but to lessen the offence 
which this intercourse would give to Jewish instincts, the 
Gontile was required to abstain from things offered to idols, 
from blood, and from things strangled. (‘These prohibitions 
were possibly conceived as ‘conerete indications of a pure and 
true religion,’ and only indirectly as concessions to Judaism as 
they were specially reverenced by Jews. This explains the 
perplexing addition ‘and from fornication.’ See Hort, Judatstic 
Christianity, pp. 68-73.) Thus wag established a modus vivendt 
for those communities in which Jew and Geutile converts were 
to be found toyether. It is too much to assume from Ja 2? 
that in such communities the Jews had their separate ‘ syna- 
gogue,’ and lived apart, The author is writing from the stand- 
point of things as they were in his own church, t.e. where the 
conununity included only Jews who had formed themsclves 
into @ synagogue congregation, ‘The incidents related in Gil 
211-14 presuppose a close and daily intercourse (especially in 
the way of nicals) between the Jewish and Gentile communities, 
If St. Paul condemned so strongly in this instance a reaction 
to the exclusiveness from which a break had been made, it is 
certain that le wonld not have encouraged the estabhshment 
of such asyvstem in any of his own churches, We are therefore 
confident that in all Pauhue churehes the Jews, like the apostle, 
and even St. Peter himself (cf. Ac 1048 118), did not refuse to 
nix with the Gentiles, even if to some extent the two did fall 
into separate congregations, And intercourse of any kind im- 
plied a mutoal give-and-take. The Jew resigned his instinctive 
and traditional hatred of the Gentile and lived as a Gentile Qésixeas 
Shy, Gal 244), The Gentile had to subordinate his yvwoss to the 
principle of love (1 Co 8!), that he might give no cause of 
stumbling to Jews, And there were grades between the pure 
Jew and the pure Gentile. The ‘proselyte of the gate’ on 
becoming @ Christian naturally fel an instinctive sense of 
obligation townurds the whole or parts of the law. 8t. Paul has 
in his mind, not only Jews, Dut the class of ceZoueve, in Ro 145, 
And Ro 141-2, 1 Co 8't3 1U3 35 must be understood generally 
without exclusive reference to Jew or proselyte, 

In the mixture of religions from which Christianity drew 
converts, there were many scruples, serious enongh to those In 
who they were ingrained from: childhood, but which might 
draw a sinile of contempt froin the man of ‘knowledge.’ St. 
Paul's line of teaching is that their observance or non-observance 
ia accidental, but that the principle of love, which enjoins 
eset a forbearance towards then), is casential (sce Ro 1410-17, 
1 Co §!8), 


(3) Zhe Christian and the World.—The earliest 
persecutions proceeded, not from the Romans, but 
from the Jews, either publicly, where they were 
ulowed a measure of local authority (eg. Ae 4'°7 
6! 9}. 2, 2 Co 11°), or in the way of private mal- 
treatinent. ‘The Jews succeeded in some instances 
in raising Gentile mobs against their enemies (e.g. 
Ac 93% 138 14%), On rarer occasions the hatred 
of the Gentiles was aroused by personal losses 
occasioned through Christian St (Ac 1618" 
194), But the Roman government and its re- 
sponsible representatives neither originated nor 
supported these persecutions. Its attitude was one 
of indifference (e.g. Gallio in Ac 18") or active pro- 
tection (cf. Pilate’s attitude Mt 27!844, the authori- 
ties at ‘Thessalonica Ac 17°, Ephesus 19%", Jerus., 
2197 23'-)) The Jewish accusation, that the Chris- 
tians were rebelling against the Romans and setting 
up another king, was never regarded seriously by 
the government (ef. Lk 232, Jn 188, Ae 177). On 
occasions of tumult, indeed, Christians were appre- 
bended as the apparent eauses of disturbance, and 
treated with the 1ough-and-ready method of Roman 
provincial justice (Ac 162 224); but this was a 
universal practice, and not contined to Christians. 
The period of official persecution did not begin till 
Nero opened it in 64. So the Church looked to the 
Roman government as a protector rather than a 
pereeculgy (cf. 2‘Th 2’). Those especially who were 
ortunate enough to possess the Roman citizenship 
found it a great safeguard against injustice (Ac 
1687 222 9510-1), 


attitude of favour observed by Christian teachers 
towards the civil authorities, although they do not 
wholly account for it, since the principles upon 
which civil obedience is enjoined are independent 
of personal like or dislike. The powers that be 
are ordained of God,’ says St. Paul (Ro 13!), The 
Christians are exhorted to obey and respect them 
as the represcntatives of divine justice (Ro 13, 
Tit 3', 1 P 2"), to pray for them (1 ‘Ti 2’), to pay 
them tribute as their due (Lk 20%, Ro 13% 7), 

From Pliny’s letter to Trajan (Epp. x. 96) we 
find that the government regarded the Christian 
communities as clubs (hetariw), and the Chris- 
tians acquiesced in this oflicial definition of their 
position. : 

As regards the social and industrial world 
around them, the Christians did not cut them- 
selves off from their former ties to a greater 
extent than was necessary. The regulation of 
St. Paul was, that cach should remain as he was 
until the Lord caine. So the believing husband 
or wife is not to leave an unbelieving spouse 
(1Co 7!) cf. LP 3!) Lf the unbeliever depart, 
the believer is, however, not under bondage to 
follow. But this applies only to marriages con- 
tracted before the conversion of the one party. 
When this is not the case the believer is enjoined 
not to marry with an unbeliever (1 Co 7 ‘she 
is free to marry whom she will only in the Lord,’ 
te. @ Christian husband, ef. 2 Co 64). On the 
same grounds the slave is advised not to seck 
his freedom (1 Co 774), but to do his duty to an 
unbelieving master ag to a believer. We hear of 
Christians, too, carrying on their former profes- 
sions, e.g. physician (Col 414), tentmakers (Ac 18°), 
soldiers (Ac 10!, Ph 1), public ofticers (Ac 16*, 
Ro 16%), purple dyers (Ac 1674), lawyer (‘Tit 3), 
and as traders generally (Ja 4%). 

A difficult question was the extent to which a Christian 
should join in heathen social gatherings. There was a danger 
in so doing, not only because of the actual immorality con- 
nected with them (1 P 43.4), but also on the grounds of the 
ordinances eerie eating moat sacrificed to idols, St. Paul 
does not wish to cut his congregations entirely off from their 
former connexions (e.g. 1Co 614), He does not forbid them to 
accept an invitaticn to dine with a heathen (1 Co 1027), but 
leaves it to the individual judgment, ‘if ye are disposed.’ In 
regard to the scruple against derclure, ho recommends the 
Christian to eat what is given withont question; but if the fact 
be forced upon him that it is an «edchvrov, to refuse it for the 
soke of conscience and example (1 Co 1027.24), We find that 
some of the advanced liberal perl at Corinth even attended the 
feasts in heathen temples, This St. Paul forbidga, not only as 
‘sinning against the brethren and wounding their conscience 
when it is weak’ (1 Co 8!%), but also on the deeper ground that, 
in the interpretation put upon it, it is really an act of idolatry 
(tb. 10150-), At a later period it was made a general ground of 
coinplaint against the Christian that he held aloof froin social 
gatherings (1 P 44), 

In his contact with unbelievers the Christian 
had to remember that the law of love extends to 
all men, although it found a greater outlet for 
its expression in the relation of Christian to 
Christian (Mt 5%, Ro 12%, Tit 3°). The same 
principles of honesty and charity were, accord- 
ingly, to be observed also towards ‘them which 
are without’ (Ro 12!7, Gal 6, Col 45, Ph 4°, 
L'Th 3! 4!), even towards the persecutor (Ro 12)%), 
that thus the believers, by their life and conduct, 
might appeal to and teuch the best conscience of 
the heathen world (1 Ti 37, 1 P 2!). 

(C) Lhe single Community.—The first centre of 
the Christian community immediately after the 
ascension of Christ was the upper room in a 
house. Hither they returned immediately after 
pee from Christ to wait ‘steadfastly in prayer’ 


or the coming of the promised Holy Ghost (Ac 
119-15), 


Thus the Christian community was in its 
origin a house-congregation ; and when it outgrew 
the limits of a single house, it did not forin a 
‘synagogue’ (such as those, ée.g., in Ac 6%), but 
These facts prepare us for the | spread as a number of house-congregations (cf. car’ 
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olxov, ib. 2 54), For their general assemblies and 
their missionary preaching the disciples were able 
to meet in the temple or its precincts (5! ”- 4), 
but for their private worship they were divided 
into groups, the centre of each being the house- 
hold of a convert, who was able and willing to 
provide the necessary accommodation in his house. 
Thus the Church presented the aspect of a number 
of household groups. The same principle of di- 
vision was established in other places besides Jerus., 
as Christianity spread farther. It appears, ¢.g., at 
Thessalonica (Ac 17"), Troas (20%), Ephesus (20%), 
Corinth (1 Co 16), Colossi (Philem 2), Laodicira 
(Col 45), and in Rome (assuming that Ro 16*)° is 
an integral part of the Epistle: see vv.5!4)5 rovs 
avy avrois ddeAgous), These house - congregations 
also bear the name of éxxAnola (e.g. Ro 16°, 1 Co 
16, Col 435, Philem ?). The condition of the 
household in ancient society favoured this feature. 
The master of the house was its lord, and his 
conversion was generally followed by that of his 
family and dependants (e.g. Ac 10% 16% 183, 
1 Co 18), In this way the nucleus was at once 
formed for a house-conyregation, and doubtless 
isolated converts attached themselves to the 
church in the house of a wealthier convert. 
The only passage in NT which seems to imply 
the existence of a church, t.e. a building set apart 
for purposes of worship, is Ja 2? ‘if there come 
into your synagogue,’ etc. In this passage we 
have a picture of a Chiristian place of worship, 
with seats of honour like the mpwroxa@cdplac in 
Jewish synagogues. Apparently, then, by the 
time this Kp. was written, the Jewish Christians 
of Jerus. (for the writer speaks from the stand- 
point of the conditions in his own church) had 
formed themselves into @ synagogue and built a 
place of mecting (cf. Ae 6” 97). The ‘school of 
fyrannas,’ in which St. Paul taught at Ephesus 
(Ac 19°), was, however, not of this kind. It did 
not supersede the house-congregations (20%, 1 Co 
164°), but was used, as the context shows (v.?), 
for the missionary preaching, which had hitherto 
taken place in the Jewish synagogues. 

‘The city -church was composcd of a nuinber 
of these house-churches, and it grew by the addi- 
tion of new congregations. The first household 
which had reccived the apostle gencrally became 
the centre of these smaller groups. To its mem- 
bers, the first-fruits (arapy4) of hie city, @ special 
respect was due (1 Co 16'38), It had been the 
home of the apostle during his visit, and, in conse- 
quence, the centre of guidance and direction. In 
some cases the prominence of some other member 
caused the centre of the community to shift from 
the original household; eg. the house of Mary, 
the mother of Mark, was at first the centre of 
church life in Jerus. (Ac 12!*), but later (Ac 218) 
James’ house appears as the official place of mect- 
ing. The whole community met together on occa- 
sions of necessity either at this central louse or 
some other convenient place (46g. Ac 15% 21%, 
1Co 51, 1 Th 5%, Col 4%). Thus, apparently, 
Gaius reccived the community in his house when 
they assembled to meet their apostle and founder 
(Ro 16%). The same conmunity met on occasions 
for common worship (1 Co 14%), though their num- 
bers do not allow us to suppose that this could 
always have been the case. For the purpose of 
worship the house must have been the unit. But 
for the purpose of direction and administration 
the unit was not the house- but the city-congrega- 
tion (cf. Ac 11” 13! 20%). So the apostle directs his 
letters to the church of the city, e.g. at Corinth 
(1 Co 1'3), because the city-church and not the 
house-church was the primary unit in the regula- 
tion of affairs. 

The Organization of the Community.—The writer 
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of Ac sums up the distinctive elements of the new 
Christian life in the words (2") rpockxaprepodvres r7 
didaxy Trav amoord\wy kal rH Kowvwvla, TH KAdoEL TOO 
Gprov xal rats mpovevyais (WII), ‘abiding in the 
teaching of the apostles and the fellowship, in 
the breaking of the bread and the prayers.’ The 
words go by pairs, the ‘breaking of the bread’ 
and ‘the prayers’ making up the common worship 
of the community, while the ‘teaching’ and the 
‘fellowship’ cover the ground of their common 
life. No community can exist without organiza- 
tion, least of all a community in which are 
combined a religion and a common life. But 
before passing on to ask what was the nature 
of this organization, we must first see what 
was the nature of the work to be done. This 
will be found to group itsclf under four main 
heads: (1) The instruction of converts, (2) the 
collection and administration of the common 
funds, (3) general administration and direction, 
(4) discipline. 


(1) 7nstruction.—When we remember how slowly the disciples 
assimilated the teaching of their Master, and what patient and 
careful labour it needed to perfect their faith, we shall realize 
the work which was involved in the instruction of new converts 
when the numbers of the Church were counted by thousands. 
And if this is true with regard to Jews, how much greater must 
have been the labour when the community included pure 
Gentiles, who had scarcely any knowledge of Jewish scriptures, 
and lacked the sound foundation of Jewish monotheisin, The 
labour of ‘watering’ was not less than the toil of ‘planting.’ 
The instruction cannot have been confined to the discourse of 
the services, or the teaching of the apostle in person or by letter. 
Such a knowledge of the OT as St. Paul presupposes in Gentile 
converts (e.g. Ko 71, 1 Co G16 913 1014., Gal 42/1") could only be the 
fruit of long and systematic instruction, ‘This was the main 
work of men like Aquila and Apollos. There was a special 
‘gift’ of ‘teaching,’ nnd a special class of men in the Christian 
Church who were called ‘ teachers’ from the exercise of this gift. 
Of the content of this teaching wo can only cay on @ priori 
grounds that it must have embraced the historical facts on which 
Christianity Is based, together with their doctrinal significance, 
and the practical rule of life directly grounded on the doctrine. 
A systematic instruction in the OT writings must have been 
necessury for Gentiles to understand the very frequent allusions 
to thein and interpretations of them which occur in the Pauline 
Epp. (¢.g. Ro 98, 1 Co 1ul-1, 2 Qo 38715, Gal 42131, cf. also 2 Ti 
316), This last passage shows how he doctrinal and hortatory 
elements are inextricably interwoven with instruction in a 
narrower sense. St. Paul's Epp. algo are a good example of the 
sune, The historical facts of OT and of Christ's life are regarded 
as facts of doctrinal significance (e.g. Gal 4°!-3!), and from 
doctrinal truths practical! injunctions are drawn as their con- 
sequences (cf. the ‘therefore’ in 1 Co 1563, Eph 417, Co) 35. 22), 

he instruction proceeded on the Jewish method of repeated 
oral teaching (cf. the word xarnyiw, Lk 14, Ac 182, 1 Co 1419, 
Gal 68), In NT a convert was baptized as soon as he declared 
his belief in Christ (Ac 24! and often), but later the practice 
arose of deferring baptism until the convert had been instructed 
in the rudiments of the faith, and ee this period he was 
called a ‘catechumen’ (xarnyoveeves), he content of the 
teaching had for its kernel first and foremost sayings of the 
Lord which were remembered and treasured up by those who 
had known Him (ef. 1 Co 7/0. 12.25 gl4 1123 1437, 1 Th 42,1 Ti 614). 
These floating sayings were at an early date collected into a book 
of the ‘oracles of the Lord’ (Papias ap. Kus. in. 39), which was 
one of the main sources of the Gospels of Mt and Lk. To these 
sayings of Christ were added the divinely inspired teaching of the 
aposties and prophets. So there arose gradually a fixed body of 
teaching bearing the stamp of Ohriat’s authority (1 Ti G8, 2 Jn *) 
or the apostolic approval (Gal 16-9, 1 Th 41.2, 2 Th 215, 2 Tj 118 2 
3!4, Tit 19). The danger arising from the free activity of the 
‘teachor’ was thus lessened by this firm and unalterable 
foundation of ‘tradition,’ sapaeos, the faith handed on from 
one to another (2 Th 215 38, Ro 617, 1 Co 153 1123, Lk 12), and 
guarded by each as a sacred deposit (rxpall¥xy, 1 Ti 620, 2 Ti 14 
22), This accredited teaching is also expressed by phrases such 
as tunes didaxys (Ro 6'%), DrotumMals vyiaivovtay Aéyay (2 Ti 113, cf, 
22), ef Adyos 6 wioting (1 Ti 45). The especial frequency of such 
expressions {1 the Pastoral Epp. illustrates the more stereotyped 
form which this teaching assumed when death and imprison- 
ment were removing the apostles from personal contact with 
their churches. The frequent recurrence of isulated dicta with 
the introduction wierds é Adyor (1 Ti 115 8] 4%, 2 'Ti 211, Tit 83), 
shows that such sayings were highly valued and carefully 
preserved. Finally, after the death of the apostles we have a 
specimen of the way in which their teachings were collected, in 
a work which has been preserved to us under the title ‘The 
Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles’ (Did, 11), 

(2) The Management af Common Funds.~(a) Sources of the 
common revenue.—In the early days of enthusiasm nothing but 
the surrender of all private property would satisfy the eagerness 
of the converts (Ac 245 434), Those who had possessions sold 
them and lald the money at the apostles’ feet ag a contribution 
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to the common fund. This condition of things was, however, 
the result of purely voluntary action in each individual case, 
and ig not to be confnscd with a compulsory community of 
oods (48% 64). It was probably not universal; thus, e.g., we find 
fary the mother of Mark in possession of a private house 
(1212), and Tabitha at Us renowned for her many alims-deeds 
(036), which implies that she did not hand over atl her property 
to the Church at the time of her conversion. It ditfered in degree 
only from a later condition of things in which poor and rich 
were to be sven in the church (e.g. 1Co 1122, Epb 6%, Col 44, 1 Ti 6l7, 
Ja 22), It was a voluntary almsgiving (Ac 435), but collective 
and organized instead of being individual and sporadic. The 
sole source of the Church's revenne cane always tlre 
voluntary offerings of the congreyation, Under the head of 
such voluntary offerings we must include the contributions of 
food brought by the rich to the Agape (iapled int Co 11l. 22), 
the furnishing of the necessary accessories (e.g. seats, lights, 
etc.) for the public worship, which was probably undertaken by 
the owner of the house in which the serviccs were held, the 
exercise of private hospitality on behalf of the Church towards 
visitors from other Churches (ef. 1 Ti 32 ‘given to hospitality,’ 
610 ‘if she hath used hospitality to strangers, if she hath washed 
the fect of the saints’), and the practice of private charity (Ac 
936,11 Ti 618), (b) The erpenses,--Tho money thus offered to 
the community was spent mainly iu the support. of the poor and 
helpless in the Church, Part of this charity was permanent and 
regular (¢.g. the support. of widows, Ac 6!, 1 Ti 53%, except yo 
far as they were provided for by pests charity, 1 Ti 5'6, Ja 1°27; 
the support of the poor renecrally, Ac 245 435), and part extra- 
ordinary nud occasional (ag. the AS sent to the poor 
brethren in Judwa, Ac 1124 2417, Ro 162% 27.31, 1 Ce 161®, 2 Co 
8-9, Gal 2)0), Another source of expenditure was the support 
of the ministers of the gospel. The labourer was worthy of his 
hire. They who proclaimed the Oppel had the right to live of 
the gospel (cf. 1 Co 9tls, Gal 68, 1 Ti 618, 1 Poo4), St. Paul 
remarks that he was an exception in this respect (1 Co 94), and 
resigned what was his right in order to avoid offence (2 Oo 117%. 
1gZistr 7 Th 26, 2Th 34%) From the Philippians alone did he 
receive any help (2 Co 119, Ph 410), In the Didache (11-13) 
order is given to receive nid lodye the prophet, and send him 
on his way with food enough to last him until the evening, but 
no money gifts are allowed. The resident prophets are to receive 
the first-fruits of corn, wine, and oxen. We see from this that 
the burden of supporting these officers fell on certain indi- 
viduals rather than on the community as a whole, and so camo 
only in a limited degree from public funds. To these charges 
we must add also the indefluite administrative expenses which 
would inevitably be incurred from time to time in the mannge- 
inent of affairs. See further on this subject ALM#, OOMMUNION,. 

(83) General Administration and Direction.—Under this hend 
we must inelide all such work as the arrangement of times for 
the services and other common ineetings, the ordering of the 
services, and the management of the thousand and one details 
involved in the general direction of the common affairs. To 
this class of duties St. Paul would wid the task of arbitrating 
in the case of disputes among brethren (1 Co 65) to avoid the 
scandal of Christian attacking Christian before the public law 
courts. 

(4) The Enforcing of Discipline.—To the apostles (Mt 1618. 10, 
Jn 2022.23) and to the Church as a whole (Mt 1818) Christ 
solemnly committed the power which He Himself possessed 
(Mt 96 ete.) of remitting or retaining gins. These words laid on 
the Church the duty of enforcing discipline, of pronouncing 
punishment upon the sinner, or declaring his forgiveness when 
the punishment had been followed by repentance. Punishment 
and forgiveness were dealt out in the mame and in the person of 
Ohrist (1 Co 64, 2 Co 210), This was, then, no arbitrary exercise 
of authority, but rested upon the gnarantce that the decision 
coincided with the will of God in the matter. The disciplinary 
power thus belonging to the Church was in practico ouly 
exercised agaiust sins which were a public offence to the com- 
munity. It was only when an act of sinfulness became public, 
and therefore a scandal to the conununity, that the Church felt 
itself called upon to take cognisance of the matter. The search- 
ing out of private offences was no part of the common discipline, 
nor was the system of public confession yet instituted for such 
offences, Christians are encouraged to confess their sing to one 
another (Ja 5!6), that they may receive the benefit of others’ 

rayers for their forgiveness (cf. tb. 15, 1 Jn 616), Krom this 

ast passage we see that there are ‘sins unto death’ which 
cannot thus find forriveness (cf. Mk 329, Lk 1210) But above 
all, the Chnstian must scttle his sins with God by confession to 
Him and prayer for pardon (1 Jn 19), and the punishment for 
bin comes direct from heaven (1 Co 1159) as well as through the 
Church. Taking cognisance, then, only of these public offences, 
wiblic punishment was administered in proportion to the wrong. 

he lightest punishment was simple reproof. This could be 
administered by any Christinn to a fellow-Christian (Mt 1815, 
1 Th 614). It assumed an official form when the rebuke was 
publicly administered by a person of recognized authority (1 Ti 
620, Gal 212) or by the community. Incase of obstinacy on the 
ae of the sinner, or of more serious faults, the offender might 
»@ expelled from the community, and its members forbidden to 
speak, or eat, or have any communicntion with him (Ko 161, 
1 Co 6211.18, 2 Jn 10). Finally, when the sin was particularly 
grievous the saine sentence of excommunication might be 
accompanied with the miraculous infliction of a physical punish- 
ment (Ao 61-10 834, 1 Co 65, 1 Ti 1%), or with the imprecation of 
A CUree ae) on the offender (1 Co 16%, Gal 18). Christ 
Himeelf dtrected that in the case of brother wronging brother 
the injured person shall (1) reprove the wrong-doer in private; 
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(2) if that fails, it is to be followed by formal reproof in the 


presence of witnesses ; (3) in case he still refuses to repair the 
wrong, the matter is to be reported to the Church, by whom 
the offender shall be excommunicated, ‘be to thee as the Gentile 
and the publican’ (Mt 18!517),) The object of the punishment t¢ 
always reformatory and not retributory. This is the case even 
with the most severe sentences (1 Co 55, 1 Ti 1°). Their purpose 
is not destruction, but: repentance, and repentance is followed b 
forgiveness on the part of the injured community (2 Co 25-10, 
Gal 6), Jude “2, During the time that the ban of the com- 
nunnty is upon him the offender is net to be regarded as an 
enemy, but pitied as an erring brother (2 Th 314). 


Under the four heads of teaching, administration 
of funds, direction, and discipline, we have sum- 
marized the work to he done in the government 
of the community. Now the question arises, In 
whose hands did this work lie? The problem 
here is wider than that of the right to take part 
in the public worship. There the right of speech 
was limited only by the nature and degree of the 
‘oift’ received by the individnal. ATL did) not 
possess the higher gifts (1 Co 12°!) of prophecy 
and teaching, or even the lower gift of tongues 
(i, %), = Somo there were who, without being 
unbelievers, did not possess the speeial gifts which 
fitted a man to fate part in the services (the 
‘unlearned’ of 14°24 cf. ib, 5%, Ja 15). Ile who 
had not a ‘uift’? of speaking (LP 4!) was not 
called upon to speak. In a cuse, then, where the 
number of those qualified to take part in the 
service was so indefinite, we cannot press the 
‘ench one’ of 1 Co 14% to imeun ‘every one.’ 
There were other gifts of ministration (see Ro 
126 1 Co 1h, and ef. 1 Co 77) besides those of 
the word; every Christian had received his gift 
according to the will of the Giver (1 Co 12%, 
Eph 47), and each exercised it in its appropriate 
sphere. But though the number of those quali- 
fied to speak jn the services was limited, the limit 
was quite indefinite as far as human recognition 
was concerned. TLow far was this so in reyard to 
teaching and general administration 7 

At the head of all stand the apostles. ‘This term 
is not confined to the Twelve. The two are 
expressly distinguished in 1 Co 15° ‘then to the 
twelve,’ 22.7 ‘then to all the apostles,’ and others 
besides the Twelve are called apostles (Ro 167, 1 Co 
916) Gal LY). ‘The conditions of apostleship were 
to have ‘seen the Lord?’ and to have done nission- 
ary work (1 Co 97). The superiority of the 
apostie’s authority rested on this personal contact 
with Christ (cf. Ac L?'), and for this reason he was 
of higher rank than the prophet. Ile received his 
uthority from the Lord (2 Co 108 13), Lhis 
teaching was irrefutable because it came to him 
from the Lord (1 Co 11%, Gal 1*), ‘The apostles 
then occupied the first rank in the Church (1 Co 
1Z5, Eph 4"), There was no branch of government 
in which they had not the supreme right to com- 
mand, In teaching their doctrine is the norm of 
truth (Gal 1®*), They lay down directions in all 
matters affecting the religious and social life of the 
community: they pronounce punishinents (1 Co 5°), 
and forgive ‘in ae person of Christ’ (2 Co 27), 

Next to the apostics come the prophets, who 
constitute the second order in the Church (1 Co 
12%, Eph 4"). We find them, like the apostles, 
claiming and exercising an authonty in every 
departinent of chureh direction, ¢.g. teaching (Ac 
15°?) 1 Co 14°53!) ef. Diduche 11), general direction 
(Ac 5% gle 3", 1 Ti 18 44, cf. Tynatius, ad 
Philad. 7; Didache 11). 

These two classes of Church rulers (apostles, 
prophets) stand entirely above all others in the 
sole possession of a divine revelation (dmoxdduyss). 
Their command was more than human, because 
they spoke not of themselves, but as the direct 
mouthpicces of the Holy Ghost. To them have 
been revealed the mysteries of the gospel (cf. Gal 
132 ‘the gospel . . . came to me through revelation 
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of Jesus Christ,’ Eph 3° ‘ which, 7.¢. the mystery of 
Christ . . . hath now been revealed unto his holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit,’ cf. 1 Co 13°). 
Accordinyly, in whatever department of the 
Church’s government they issue their injunctions, 
they spenk a the Spirid (€v wvedpan, te. under the 
ower of the Spirit, ree 3°, Rev 1° 43, cf. Ac 21%). 
‘he Holy Ghost resided in every Christian as a 
power of supernatural strength ; but He resided in 
the apostles and prophets as a revealer of God’s 
will and purpose. The words and actions of 
apostles and prophets are often spoken of as the 
words and actions of the Lloly Ghost Himself (e.g. 
Ac 133, cf.4 15% 20% *8 21") 1'Ti 4, ef. Ignatins, ad 
Philad. 7). They represent, therefore, the pure 
theocracy in the same way as the prophets of OT, 
and in the same way their authority stood above 
all other as the direct rule of God. In the matter 
of government they were the only Wemeadts of 
what we should call a supernatural gift, and there- 
fore in a pre-eminent degree had the right to rule. 
(The other supernatural gifts, e9- tongues, inter- 
retations of tongucs, working of miracles, gifts of 
icaling, 1 Co 129%, are not gifts connected with 
government, and need not be considered here.) In 
making this division, ‘supernatural’ and ‘natural’ 
yifts, we are, indeed, guilty of drawing a distinction 
which was not present to the minds of the first 
Christians. To them every gift was supernatural, 
because it was the manifestation of the Hol y Ghost 
in the individual. But it is a distinction which 
exists in the nature of things; and when the 
Christians regarded revelation as the paramount 
source of authority, they were unconsciously draw- 
ing a distinction between ‘supernatural’ and 
‘natural’ government. 

We see, then, that in the apostles and prophets 
rested an authority which was supreme, because it 
was based on revelation. [ere we have the funda- 
mental principle of NT church government, viz. 
direct divine rule of the Holy Ghost as expressing 
itself through its human mouthpieces the recipients 
of revelation. But the question we have now to 
consider is, To what extent was this principle 
carried out in practice? Did the apostles and 
prophets monopolize «dl the direction of the 

hurch? If we look at the carly chapters of Ac, 
we shall see that this was at first the case. Not 
only the general supervision, but also the executive 
work in all its details, falls upon the apostles (ef. 
249 480. 87 52) But when the work grew too large 
for them, a division of labour became necessary, 
and this led to the appointment of officers called 
‘the Seven,’ whose work was to receive the offerings 
and attend to the ‘daily ministration’ of alms to 
the needy (6%). Here we see the delegation of a 
definite department of administration. While re- 
taining their supremacy, the apostles surrender the 
actual daily working of this department to a new 
class of officers, who were not necessarily apostles 
or prophets, but putes by popular election (0. 
38), e hear nothing further of this office after 
the persecution by which one of its holders lost his 
life, and the rest were driven away from Jerus. (8!). 
When the community is reassembled, the ‘pres- 
byters’ appear in connexion with the administration 
of funds (11%). This class of persons is mentioned 
without introduction, and indeed government by 
elders was so familiar to Jews, that it is highly 
probable that from the first the ‘heads of families’ 
iad held a recognized position of influence. Later 
we find these same persons forming with the 
apostles a committee of general management with 
the widest powers. The great question of Gentile 
circumcision was first threshed out by them (15°; 
v.13 ray rd rdHO0s does not necessarily imply the 
whole community), and their decision put before 
the whole Church for approval (v.). Then the 
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letter embodying tls decision is drawn up by the 
committee of apostles and elders (v.34; the reading 
mpeoBurépovs kal ad.Apovs is now gencrally aban- 
doned). At their next appearance we find them 
in a similar position of authority (2138), The 
government of the Church at Jerus. appears in the 
hands of a body of presbyters with James at their 
head. We cannot avoid seeing here an imitation 
of the synagogal government among the Jews. We 
find with them aie iv body of elders who manage 
the affairs of the synagovue (Lk 73). We may 
notice in this connexion that the Jewish Christians 
eall their place of worship a synagovue (Ja 2), 
Government by elders was a tradition among Jews 
(Nu 11%, Jg 84, 1S 164) which had not declined, as 
with the Greeks and Romans, but was still active 
(cf. Mt 21°, Ac 4° 3 6" ete. ; Schiirer, /f/P § 27), 
When we find the term, then, used as the name of 
the governing body in Jcrus., it is alinost certain 
that it had a technical meaning. The ‘elders’ 
were not merely the ‘old men,’ but those among 
the old men who were selected to manage the allairs 
of thecommunity. How, or on what principle, they 
were selected at Jerus. we do not know. But we 
find the presbyteral organization in other Chris- 
tian communities also,-~Panul and Barnabas in- 
troduced it into the Churches founded on the 
first missionary journey (Ac 14°5),-—and in this 
case they appointed the officers at their own 
discretion. * hether St. Paul continued this 
practice in all his Churches is at least doubtful. 
le speaks of those in the Church at Thessalonica 
who ‘labour amony you, and are over you in the 
Lord, and admonish you’ (1 Th 5!%); but we 
cannot prove, except by the analogy of other 
Churches, that these were not prophets, Writing 
to the Corinthian Church (1 Co 12%), but speaking 
of the Church as a whole, he mentions ‘helps 
(dyri\jpecs) and ‘governments’ (kuSepyjioces) in a 
list of gifts and workers. The names are vague, 
which suggests that he is using general terms to 
describe ollicers bearing different titles in different 
places. Knt he has already mentioned in his list 
‘apostles’ and ‘ prophets,’ so that he is thinking of 
ersons distinct from these. This is important, 
peoaniae he is here deseribing a divinely appointed 
({0ero 6 Oeds) arrangement, t.e. one which in its 
outlines he understood to be universal. In Ro 123 
he mentions 6 mpotorduevos, but he is here speaking 
of ‘ gifts,’ some of therm common to ail Christians, 
not of officers, and the same men may have com- 
bined the gifts, cf. the list of gifts in 1 Co 128", 
He includes, ¢.9., ‘giving’ (0 weradidors), ‘ pitying’ 
(o é\edv). We find, however, another list of officers 
in Eph 4", where the division is apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, + shepherds, and teachers. oni the 
Gr. rovs 5¢ mowwévas kal 6t6acxddous we see that he is 
referring to one cluss of persons only, and the 


*The idea of popular election had become by no means 
an essential element in the meaning of xsaporevsy in later 
Greek. It is still seen in some instances, e.g. 2 Co 8)9, 
Jos. Ant. vu. xi. 1, but has quite disappeared in many 
others, ¢.g. Jos. Ant. Vi. xiii. 9, roy dad rou Grod xa sipotovmsstror 
Bacidin. Itisimmaterial to our present purpose whether spi- 
Buripous 1s here the name of the ofticera created or of the 
persons from whom they were chosen, but it would be a 
singularly abrupt way of speaking to say, ‘They appointed 
elders for them’ (i.e. to be rulers), yssporovicnvess autos rps- 
g,vripovs. Ina somewhat similar passae, Tit 15 ive... xxTe- 
orhons xate wedi wpecutipous, it would be Just possible that 
spiosutipove represents the class from which selection is made, 
because xaliorevas (= to set down in a place) had a more 
technical meaning ‘to put into office’; but even here the 
omission would be strange. With yaperevio, which had a vaguer 
meaning, ‘to appoint,’ the omission would be still more rermark- 
able. 

+ The evangelist was a wandering missionary working on new 
ground (Ac 218; Eus, HE ii. 8, iil. 87), and not concerned with 
the organization of Churches already established. In 2 Ti 45 
the word is used in a general (=preacher of the gospel) and 
not in a special sense. The application to the writers of Gospels 
is much later. 
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general language (roluyv 1s never used as the name 
of an officer, but to describe his position and work, 
cf. Ac 20%, 1 P 53, Jude“) shows that he is think- 
ing of functions which were universal, while the 
persons performing them perhaps bore different 
names. We find, however, presbyters at Ephesus 
(Ac 20"), whom St. Paul calls émicxérous, ‘over- 
seers’ or bishops (v.%), The letter to the Philip- 
pians, written some years later than the events 
described in Ac 20, is addressed to ‘the saints ... 
at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons.’ This 
is the first certain mention of these officers, for 
émioxdrous in Ac 20% has probably only a general 
sense ‘overseers,’ and it is by no means certain 
that didcovos in Ro 16) is used technically (cf. ib. 
15° 127), while identifications of the Seven with 
the deacons, though as early as 2nd cent., are only 
conjectural (see DEACON). Im the Pastoral Epp. 
(1 ‘Ti 3!-"5) the bishops and deacons appear as the 
two local officers. (Jor the relation at presbyters 
to psbope, see BisHor.) We see from these 
letters that it was the desire of the writer to 
establish a uniform organization of bishops and 
deacons (cf. Tit 15), such as we find as an accom- 
lished fact in the next generation (ef. the Ep. of 

lement of Rome to the Cor., esp. chs. 42, 44). 
Amongst the Jewish Churches we And the presby- 
teral organization still in force (Ja 54); so, too, in 
1P 5!" We see, then, in the local Churches of 
the apostolic age various stayes of organization, 
tending towards the end of that period to assume 
a uniform aspect. In the earlier history we find 
the greatest contrasts in this respect. In the 
Church of Jerus. we see a highly developed organi- 
zation with well-marked distinctions of rulers and 
ruled. But if we turn to the Corinthian Church 
of the same time, the state of things there pre- 
sented to us implies organization of a most rudi- 
mentary type. In the proud consciousnessof ‘know- 
ledge’ (cf. 1 Co 17 8' 14°) the individual member 
laced too great reliance on his own judgment. 
Lhe result was a forwardness and independence of 
action on the part of the individual in his private 
life and in the meetings for public worship (e.g. 8" 
14°0-%)) which indicates the absence of firm central 
control and obedience to authority. The apostle 
has to teach them that love is better than know- 
ledge or any other gift (8! 13), that gifts are to be 
exercised for the benefit of the whole, each in its 
nee and measure (12!24), We have not, then, to 

cal with an iron uniformity of local organization, 
but with a variety of degrees. We can trace in 
the Pauline Epp. the following stages in the growth 
of organization. (a) At the outset the idea of 
ruling does not appear. Earnest believers come 
forward and, according as their gifts permit them, 
volunteer their services in the work of carrying 
out the necessary arrangements for the community, 
in the way of teaching, collecting, and distributing 
the public alms, etc. The incentive is not the 
desire to rule, for as yet no position of command 
is attached to the work, but a purely disinter- 
ested labour of love. They ‘set themselves to 
minister to the saints,’ els Staxovlayv rois aylas 
tratay é€avro's (1 Co 16, cf. Ac 1615 4 1825: 26. 8 Jo 
16 Ibe all Ph 2 42, 1 P 41°), (6) Those who thus 
volunteered were accepted by the apostle in the 
first instance. They worked under him in the 
task of constructing the new community. What 
would be, then, more natural than that in depart- 
ing he should leave them in charge with instrue- 
tions how to carry on the work? We cannot 
suppose that he went away without leaving anyone 
to superintend the affairs of the infant Church. 
Such persons are those to whom he alludes as 


* presi ing in the Lord,’ mrpoicrduevar év Kuply, 1 Th 
5", for whom he claims the respect and gratitude 
due to those who have laboured for the common 


vood. Here we have a status, unofficial indeed, 
but recognized by the community and the apostle. 
Compare the poxition of Stephanaus at Corinth 
(1 Co 165), (c) This position becomes gradually of 
a more definite and official character. The work 
of ruling yvravitates more exclusively to these 
presidents, and the appointment becomes more 
definitely regarded as an appointment. In the 
Churches of the first missionary journey such a 
well-marked and definite official position followed 
after the lapse of, at most, a few monthis from the 
first. preaching, At Thessalonica (1 'Th 5!* }4) such 
a definite position is perhaps not yet established, 
but there are persons possessed of a recognized 
authority to preside and admonish. In Corinth 
the indcfiniteness of authoritative rule, suggested 
by 1 Co 16 !6, is quite supported by the condition 
of things described in the Epistle, of which we 
have already spoken. Then in the later Epp. 
(Phil. and the Pietoral Epp.) we see the gradual 
tendency to a uniform organization of presbyter- 
bishops (ef. Ac 20% at I iene also) and deacons 
setahehing itself in all the Pauline Churches. 
Later, as we know from the earliest Christian 
writings, outside NT, which have come down to 
us, this organization of bishops and deacons became 
more and more universal. Among Jewish Chiris- 
tians, where previous writers had spoken only 
of presbyters, e.g. Ja 54, 1 P 5" (with perhaps a 
hint at the name bishop in 2”), Rev 44, e¢ sape, 
we find in the Didache the Pauline system of 
bishops and deacons in ful] exercise (Did, 141%), 
Among Gentile Churches Clement of Rome (/p. 
ad Cor, 42, 44) supposes it to be universal. The 
single bishop as the centre of all authority in the 
community ap Lcis first at Antioch and in the 
Asiatic Churches of the lynatian Epistles. * 

Over against the anthority of these local oflicers, 
which did not extend beyond the single com- 
munity, stands the universal authority of the 
apostles and prophets, who constitute the founda. 
tion of the whole Church (Eph 2°), whose etete 
of action is not limited to the single Church (cf. 
Ac 117 21°) Did, 11), though they might scttle 
down for some Jenvth of time in one place (¢.g. 
Ac 13! 18" 15, Did. 13). What was the practical 
relation of these two authorities in the actual 
working of affairs in the community ? 

It will be useful, first, to compare the two in 
regard to the method of their appointment. Every 
Christian possessed one or more ‘ gifts’ of the Holy 
Ghost (1 Co 7"). These gifts were of many kinds, 
including all the mental, moral, and spiritual en- 
dowments of the Christian. Thus we find ‘ mercy,’ 
‘almsgiving’ (Ro 128), ‘faith’ (Ro 123.5, 1 Co 12%), 
‘wisdom,’ ‘knowledge’ (1 Co 125). They are the mani- 
festations of the Spirit in the individual (75. 127), 
LEvory one possessing a gift is called to exercise 
it for the benefit of the community. Every one, 
therefore, is a minister to the community in his 
branch of service: ‘each one as he has received a 
gift, ministering it towards one another as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God’ (1 P 4?9), 
According, then, to the ideal of the Christian 
Church, there would have been no appointed 
officers, but each Christian would have performed 
his proper part of the work according to the ‘ gift’ 
or ‘gifts’ granted to him. In the same way as the 
Christian was ‘called’ by the grace of God to be 
a believer, so he was ‘called’ by the gift of God to 
perform certain functions within the community. 


Among these gifts was that of ‘prophecy.’ He 
who possessed, then, the gift of ‘prophecy’ was 


‘called’ to be an apostle or prophet. (For distinc- 
*It is not probable that the ‘angel’ of these Churches in the 

thee (120 21.8. 12.18 gi. 7.14) ig meant to be a single episcopus. 
@ messages are given (see the language throughout) directly 

to the Churches, not through an intermediate ropresentativa, 
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tion of apostle and prophet sce separate articles. 
The apostle’s anthority ranked higher because of 
his personal contact with the Lord.) So St. Paul 
speaks of himself, ‘Paul, called to be an apostle of 
Jesus Christ through the will of God’ (1 Co 11). He 
insists strongly on the direct nature of that call, 
fan apostle, not from men, nor through man, but 
throngh Jesus Christ and God the Father’ (Gal V, 
ef, Ac 20%, ‘the ministry which I received from 
the Lord Jesus’), These facts show that he does 
not consider the events of Ac 13!', but those of 
his conversion, as the occasion of his appointment 
to the wpostolate. ‘The appointment of Matthias 
is not to be taken as typical. In the first place, 
the appointment was for a delinite position, t.e. 
to fill up the number of twelve apostles ; secondly, 
the descent of the Holy Ghost had not yet taken 
place, and the method of determining by ‘charisma’ 
was not yet possible. So the method here adopted 
(i.e. popular election, followed by the final selection 
by lot between the two thns chosen) is extra- 
ordinary. 

Like the apostle, the prophet was a prophet 
because he possessed the gift of ‘prophecy.’ The 
Holy Spirit divideth ‘to cach one severally even 
as he will’ (1 Co 12"). It follows, then, that the 
wophet, like the ae received his appointment 

y wsubjective ‘call,’ i.e. he exercised his authority 
without reference to htaman appointment or per- 
mission. St. Paul gives instructions to Timothy 
about the appointment of bishops and deacons, 
but says nothing of prophets. The Didache also 
vives mstructions to cleet bishops and deacons, 
but is equally silent as to prophets. Nor is this 
surprising, for the prophet was not an officer, but 
the exerciser of a spiritual gift. There could be 
no more question of electing him than of electing 
those who should speak with tongues. St. Paul’s 
language in l Co 14 (eg. 4 af ald prophesy,’ * ‘if 
any thinketh himself to be a prophet or spiritual,’ 
8% desire carnestly to prophesy’) would be per- 
plexing if those only were prophets who were 
awppointed to the office of prophet. It Drone pass 
that the number of prophets is not fixed, but 
indefinite. But, on the other hand, the ‘ gift’ 
might on oceasions be regarded as coming through 
‘ordination.’ We find instances in which men 
were appointed to carry out a special work through 
a recy put in the mouth of others, e.g. Paul 
and Barnabas, Ac 13 (but, as we said above, Paul 
did not regard this as an appointment to the 
apostolate); also Timothy (1 ‘Ti 18 44), In the 
case of the latter the ‘gift’ is described as coming 
to him ‘through prophecy, with the laying on of 
hands by the presbytery’ (4%), or through the 
laying on of the apostle’s hands (2 Ti 1%), We 
have here a solemn transmission of gifts by the 
‘laying on of hands’ (cf. Ac 8 19%), which illus- 
trates the absence of strict uniformity so character- 
istic of the first age of the Chureh. Absolutely 
fixed rules did not yet exist in either way ; but, 
apparently like the possessor of any other ‘ gift,’ 
the prophet, ordinarily, was neither appointed nor 
orduined to oflice, but the bearer of a ‘revelation,’ 
of which he was subjectively conscious. 

But with the appointment of those who were to manage the 
daily affairs of the community it was different. The early con- 
dition of things in which this work was performed by the 
chance individual in the voluntary exercise of his gift, led (as in 
Corinth)to disorder. For the management of everyday adminis- 
tration, it was necessary, in the nature of things, that definitely 
recognized persons should undertake the work. The ‘sub- 
jective’ appointment was found to be impracticable and pro- 
ductive of confusion, unless confirmed by an objective recogni- 
tion. And so, somewhat In the manner described above, the 
voluntary worker becamne an officer, since, from the moment that 
his appointment was determined by the community, or an 
apostle, or his delegate, organization had begun, and an office 
was created. The actual machinery of appointment varies con- 


siverably in NT. We find a system of popular election in the 
appointment of the Seven (Ac 65), of Barnabas and Saul to 
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carry alms to Jerusalem (Ae 118), and of the offleers appointed 
by the Churches of Macedonia and Corinth to take the calleeuign 
to Jernsalem (2 Co oS! 1 Co 165). Presbyters (bishops) and 
deacons are appointed by the apostle (Ac 14°38) or his dilegate 
(1 Ti 3! 14 62, Tit 199, Glen. Rom. ad Cor. 42).* In the Didache 
we find a system of popular clection for bishops and deacons. 
These sppe oMecers have this in counnon with the apostles 
and prophets, that they nre appointed because they have already 
shown themselves qualificd for the work, i.e. because thoy have 
the necessary ‘gifts,’ and the will to exercise them (cf. 1 Ti 
36.10) Did. 15!). The Seven were especially selected because 
they were ‘of good A full of the Spirit and of wisdom.’ 
Those to whom St. Paul ives a semi-otficnal position by enjoin- 
ing the community to pay respect. to them, had Algealy shown 
their ability for the position. Clement of Rome, Ep. ad Cor. 42 
says the apostle ‘appointed their first-frnits as bishops and 
deacons after testing them with the Spirit’ (Boximacavris vy 
rvevumers) OF, in Other words, by fIrst making certain that they 
really possessed the necessary gifts. When he speaks of the 
appointment of first converts to be bishops and deacons as 
uniform practice of the apostles, his languaye is more universal 
than the evidence of NT warrants. This nay have been occa- 
sionally truo (e.g. Io 165, 1 Vo 16!5), but not necessarily universal, 


In the significance of the word ‘oflice’ we find 
the keynote of the relation between the prophetic 
authority and that of the officers in actual practice. 
Theoretically, the sphere of ‘revelation’ covered 
every branch of work; in practice, the actual 
details of the daily management. fell upon the 
‘officers,’ while the superivy authority of revelation 
appeared in een direction on great questions 
(c.g. Ac 13)"), or negatively in checkmg an abuse. 
Another fact is here bronght before us, The 
apostles and prophets were Jargely an itinerant 
order, They belonged to the whole Church, not 
to any particular Church. Only occasionally did 
they settle in a particular place for any length 
of time. It was, then, impossible for them to 
carry on the daily administration of a Church 
in all its details, In no case does this come 
out more clearly than with regard to the collee- 
tion and distribution of alms. This department 
was the first to be separated from the original 
centralization of all work in the hands of the 
apostles and put into the hands of ‘ officers.’ Later 
we find it in the hands of ‘presbyters’ at Jeru- 
salem (Ac 11"). In Galatin (. Co 161), Achaia (785., 
2 Co 8. 9), Macedonia (2 Co 8), the apostle gives 
general instructions about the collection for the 
xoor brethren of Judea, but the carrying out is 
loft to local workers. In 1 Ti 38, Tit 17 the 
ualitication for the office of bishops and deacons, 
anne they should not be ‘lovers of money,’ ‘ greedy 
of filthy luere,’ suggests that dealing with public 
moneys formed a part of their dutics. In Clem. 
Rom. Jp. ad Cor, 44, they are spoken of as those 
who ‘offer the gifts,’ rods .. . mpoceveyxdvras Tra 
dopa. The management of finance constituted in 
later times also one of the most important of the 
bishop’s duties.t In the same way as the manage- 


* We have here a double aspect, according as the person 
who appomted proceeded on a ‘revelation’ or his own dis- 
cretion. Thus, on the one hand, St. Paul speaks of the pres- 
byters of Ephesus as those ‘ whom the Holy Ghost had appointed 
bishops’; on the other, he gives Timothy and Titus directions 
as to the character of those whom they are to select for office 
(1 Ti 3143, Tit 15%), and exhorts Timothy not to proceed with 
too great haste in this matter (1 Ti 622), both of which suggest 
that he has in view a system of appointment by their human 
discretion, not one in which the proper persons were denoted 
by a revelation. 

t Sohm (Kirchenrecht, 3. 73 i) assicns to the prophet this 
function of collection and distribution on the strength of 
Did. 138 ‘The first-fruits shall be brought to the projhets.’ 
But this passage is treating of the support of prophets and 
teachers by the community, not of financial management. It 
directs that if there are no prophets in the community, these 
first-fruits are to be given to the poor. And there is no other 
passage in which the prophets aa such appear undertaking these 
duties. Occasional injunctions given by the prophet as a 
‘revelation’ (eg. Did. 119.12) are different from permanent 
management. Still Jess is Sohm’s case proved from Did. 161 

ssporovqears ovv ieurois imiaxowous xol Sixxdvous &eioug tou Kupiou, 
Bb beee wpatis xai &QpiAupybvpous xal didoxsmacpivous’ vpiv yap 
Auroupyoverw Xai wlTol THY AuTOUpyiay Tay xpodyTay Rai didaoxehov, 
The yep in this peat js most naturally referred back to 
agious vod Kupiov; this is the main thought which spaus, apircp- 
yupous, ANG didexsacpivous Gescribe more exactly. 
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ment of finance, the daily administration of dis- 
cipline fell upon the local officers (cf. 1 ‘Th 5), as 
well as all those general duties included in presi- 
dency. 

The exact division of labour between the ‘ pro- 
phetic’ and the local rulers naturally varied with 
the strength and efficiency of the local organiza- 
tion. In Jerus., where the local organization was 
very strong, the work of the prophet sinks into the 
background. There were prophets at Jerus. (cf. 
Ac 1177), and their voice was heard on great occa- 
sions (c.g. ib. 15% ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us’), but the presbyters are more 
prone in the administration of affairs. In 
vorinth, where the local organization was lax to a 
degree, St. Paul finds it necessary to issue com- 
mands on the arrangement of a variety of matters 
connected with their private life and assemblies 
for worship, which, in a more organized community, 
would have been determined by the local oflicers. 
Another feature which would affect the relation of 
apostle and Ripe to the local OOURLY is the 
possibility that, in cases where the prophet was 
settled in a place, he was also a local ruler, 2.e. not 
qua prophet, but appointed in the regular way ; 
e.g. Judas and Silas, who were chief men among 
the brethren (Ac 15), appear also as prophets 
(ib. 87). In general, the direct rule by revelation 
appears as initiative in great steps (e.g. Ac 87" 91° 
10/08. 132 168 ote. ). 

Growth of the local Ministry.--The closing days 
of the apostolic age witnessed a rapid udvunce in 
the importance of the local officers. The immense 
growth of the Church made the personal super- 
vision of the apostle more and more intermittent, 
and naturally threw more initiative on the bishops. 
Again, certain dangers developed themselves in 
regard to prophecy. ‘There had always been a 
risk that the prophet should introduce a subjective 
element into the messave as it was revealed to 
him. But this was not all. There arose false 
apostles (2 Co 11'4) and false prophets (Mt 241, 

k 138%, 1 Jn 41, Rev 165). Against these dangers 
there existed a special gift called the discernment 
of spirits (1 Co 12!), In ‘Thessalonica (1 Th 51-21) 
and Corinth (1 Co 14%) St. Paul found it necessary 
to remind the Christians to exercise discrimination 
in regard to the prophet’s message. He lays down 
also (1 Co 12%) an objective criterion by which the 
false prophet may be detected (cf. 1 Jn 4'™, Rev 2? 
19”), The vreat rise of false prophets in later 
days necessarily weakened the authority of the 
PrOpuel, and this, again, tended to strengthen the 

ishops. There are three directions in which this 
increased authority developed. 

(1) Zeaching.—Of course the apostles and pro- 
phets were also teachers. Teaching was one of 
their main functions. But, exactly as in the case 
of other local administration, the daily burden of 
drilling new converts probably did not fall on 
them. Their teaching was occasional. On whom, 
then, fell the duty of regular teaching? The exist- 
ence of a regular class of persons called ‘teachers’ 
answers the question for us, These were persons 
possessing in an eminent degree the ‘gift’ of 
teaching (Ro 127, 1 Co 128), t.e. a power of grasping 
and imparting the truths of the Christian religion. 
They were not, like the apostles and prophets, 
guided by direct revelations, but they counted, 
next to these, as the third order in the Church 
(1 Co 12%). They appear, too, in the Didache, as 
wandering ministers, possessing authority in all 
Churches, and not confined to any one single 
Church. Again, they were not appointed to an 
office of teaching, but became teachers by the 
yep refers to agirapyvpous, this implies no more with regard to the 


prophet than is eaid in ch. 11, viz. that the prophet must not 
demand monetary payment. 


voluntary exercise of their ‘gift’ (cf. Ja 3}, 1 Co 
45), They appear, then, as a middle stage be- 
tween the prophetic order and the local adminis- 
trators, connected with the former by their volun- 
tary exercise of an authority extending over the 
whole Church, but having, in common with the 
latter, no claim to a ‘revelation.’ ‘Teachers, in 
fact, represent (except that they were not confined 
to the single Church) the position of the local 
ruler, before it became transformed, by SEO 
ment, into an office. Their right to teach lay in 
their possession of the gift, and submission to them 
was ihe result of a voluntary respect. But every 
Christian was in some degree a teacher, because 
every Christian had the responsibility of edifying 
his brethren (cf. Col 3!%). And the local ruler was, 
from the very nature of his position, a teacher in 
wu higher degree (cf. 1 Th 5'%). With the growth 
of the tendency, already described, of incorporatin 

the apostolic teaching into an approved body o 

tradition, the work of handing on this sacred 
‘deposit’ became part of the bishop’s duty. 
Timothy is enjoined to select faithful men, and 
instruct them carefully in this apostolic teaching 
(2 Ti 27). At the same time, the voluntary teacher, 
who was teaching on his own lines, became dis- 
credited, in a similar manner as the prophet, by 
the rise of false teachers (1 Ti 4! 68 etc.). see 
thing tended, therefore, to throw extra weight 
upon these acercdited teachers, and diminish the 
authority of the others. But in 1 Ti 3?, Tit 1° St. 
Paul expresses the desire that the bishops shall be 
persons who possess, in an eminent degree, the 
‘gift’ of teaching: in 1 Ti 5!” he orders that elders 
who ‘labour in the word and in teaching’ (i.e. who 
are also teachers) shall be especially honoured (cf. 
Eph 4" rods 6 mowpdvas cai didacxddous, t.¢. local 
ollicers of administration and teaching). Tinally, 
he regards these rulers as the special guardians of 
the faith, the supporters of true and destroyers 
of false doctrine (Ac 207-8, ‘Tit 191), cf. He 137), 
Thus, on the one hand, the voluntary teacher was 
tending to become merged into the official bishop ; 
and, on the other, the bishop was acquiring an 
authoritative right to tench. In the Diduche the 
teacher still appears by the side of the prophet, 
but nothing is said of him separately, which shows 
that his importance was of the nature of a survival 
rather than active. The bishops and deacons, 
however, are spoken of as also performing the 
service of the prophets and teachers (15'). ‘Thus we 
see in the Didache that what St. Paul desired had 
come to pass, viz. the bishops were all teachers. 

(2) Spiritual Kuncttons.—The ‘ruler’ had at first 
no exclusive right within the assemblies for wor- 
ship except that he presided. ‘The right of the 
‘word’ belonged to every one who fgets a gift 
of speaking, and this was possessed in an eminent 
degree by the ‘ prophets,’ who were regarded with 
a higher respect than any other possessors of ‘ gifts 
of speaking.’ Now, when we turn to the Didache 
(chs. 9. 10) we find a fixed liturgy prescribed for 
the Eucharist, with formal prayers for the conse- 
cration of the cup and the breaking of the bread, 
and, at the close of the service, the whole is followed 
by the injunction, ‘But permit the prophets to 
give thanks as much as they will,’ rots 6@ rpopyrais 
émirpémere edxapicrety boa OéAover. The contrast rots 
dé rpopyrais, x.7.d., implies that the jfized formula 
of prayer was uttered, not by a ‘prophet,’ but by 
a bishop in his absence, or in addition to the free 
‘ giving of thanks.’ This prominence of the bishop 
in spiritual functions, which he shared with the 
‘prophet’ and ‘ teacher,’ is alluded to in the sen- 
tence already quoted (Did. 151), ‘For they also 
perform for you the service of the prophets and 
teachers.’ ‘here were cases in which no ‘prophet’ 
or ‘teacher’ was present in the community (Did. 
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13%), and in their absence functions which were 
mainly entrusted to them fell upon the bishops 
and deacons. ‘his applies, not only to spiritual, 
but also to other functions. 

The advance of bishops and dencons to some- 
thing approaching an exclusive right to certain 
ministerial acts secms to have arisen somewhat as 
follows. In certain cases there were actions to be 
performed on behalf of the community which it 
was more convenient to carry out by means of a 
few representatives than by the whole body. This 
was, €.g., especially the case with the ‘laying on 
of hands’ at ordmation. ‘These acts were then 
naturally transferred to the acknowledged repre- 
sentatives of the assembly (the presbytery, 1 ‘Ti 
44), In the same way James (5") directs that if 
any one is illand desires the help of others’ prayers 
for his physical and spiritual healing, he shall send 
for the ‘presbyters’ of the Church; not that the 
presbytery possess any exclusive privilege in this 
respect, for it is as ‘believers’ and ‘just men’ 
(vv./5!7) that their prayers are potent, but because 
they are the peel representatives of the Church, 
In the Apoc it is the elders who lead in the 
heavenly worship (4! 5! 112% 38 194), and present the 
prayers of the saints on behalf of the Chureh (5%). 

(3) Discipline.—As the apostles one by one died 
or were hindered by imprisonment, ete., from 
personal communication with their Churches, and 
the position of the prophets and teachers bezan 
to decline, it was inevitable that the bishops and 
deacons, who were absorbing teaching and spiritnal 
functions, should increase their powers of dis. 
cipline. If we may argue from natural causes and 
the analogy of the Jewish elders, it will appear 
extremely probable that the presbyter from the 
first had enjoyed a recognized authority In matters 
of daily discipline. The maintenance of discipline 
was indced part of the duty of every Christian, 
because every ‘gift’ entitled the possessur to 
admonish and exhort. It belonged to the prophet 
or teacher in ww special way, because these were 
gifted in a special degree, snd to the elder through 
the respect due to old age. But the Pastoral 
Epistles mark the appearance of a puddee discipline 
to be exercised by the bishops. This is the signifi- 
cance of the direction that the bishop is to be ‘no 
striker, but gentle, not contentious’ (1 Ti 3%, ef, 
Tit 17), We see here a foundation laid for the 
establishment of public discipline, with its authority 
residing in the hands of the bishops. 


Lirerature.— lor further details on the separate officers sea 
the artt. on ApostLR, Bisuop, DRACON, Provurr, TREACHER, On 
the question of Church organization the following may be con- 
sulted :—Kothe, Die Anfunge d. christl. Kirche, 18373; Baur, 
Ueber den Urapr. d. Itpiskopats, 1838; Ritschl, Die Hnsteh. d. 
altkathol. Kirche, 1857; Lightfoot, ‘The Christian Ministry,’ 
in Comm, on Philipp. 1868 (also in Dissert. on Ap. Age, 1892); 
Beyachlag, Die christl. Gemeindeverfassung tm Zeitalter des 
N.T., 1876; Hatch, Organization of the Karly Christian 
Churches, 1880; Kuhl, Die Gemetndeordnung tn den Pastoral- 
briefen, 1885; Loning, Die Gemeindeverfassung des Urchristen- 
thums, 1888; Lefroy, The Christian Ministry, 1890; Sohm, 
Kirchenrecht, iter Band, Die gesch. Grundlagen, 1892 (reviewed 
by E. Kohler in 7'AL., No. 24, 1802); Ramsay, The Church in 
the Roman Empire, 1893; Gore, The Ministry of the Church, 
1893; Harnack, Die Lehre der zwolf Apostel, 1893: Cramer, 
Die Fortdauer der Geistesgaben tn der alten Kirche; Réville, 
Les origines de 0 ipiscopat., 1894; Hupfeld, Die apost. Urge- 
meinde nach der Ap. Geach. 1894; Kahl, Lehraystem des Kirchen- 
rechtsu. der Kirchenpolitik, 1te Wulfte, 1894; also the Histories 
of the Apostolic Age given at the end.* 


(D) The whole Church.—Every baptized believer 
is a member of the Church. The Church universal 
is therefore the company of all the believers, ‘all 
that call upon the name of the Lord Jesus in every 
ace’? (1 Co J*), te. the sum of all the single 
Jhurches. Christ prayed for the unity of His 


* While this article is in the press, another very important 
contribution to the literature of the subject has appeared in 
Hort’s Christian Ecclesia, 1897. 


future believers (Jn 17° 24), that they might be 
one, cf. Jn 10° ‘Other sheep have I which are not 
of this fold: them also T must bring, and they shall 
hear my voice; and they shall become one flock, one 
shepherd.’ And under the training of His apostles 
the local communities, wherever situated, regarded 
themselves as members of one body. Each was a 
Church of God (1 Co FP, U'Th 24, 2"%h 14) in Jesus 
Christ (Ro 16'6, Gal 1°). All believers are ‘brethren’ 
and fellow-saints without respect of nation or 
rank. On this feature of the Christian teaching 
St. Paul dwells most strongly, both as recards the 
individual Christians (e.g. 1 Co 12) and the indi- 
vidual communities (e.g. pli 2°-?? 4% 1% 16) What, 
then, were the grounds on which this consciousness 
of unity were based ? 

1. Stronyest of all was the identity of relation 
between all believers and the Persons of the Holy 
Trinity (Eph 44). By baptism all entered into 
a corporate society (Ac 2", Gal 377), and that 
society is the ‘body of Christ’ (1 Co 128), Faith 
has clennsed all from their former sins, has recon- 
ciled all to God, united all to Christ, and procured 
for each the presence of the Holy Ghost and His 
yifts within him. Every Christian has been called 
with the same calling to the same faith, enters by 
the same baptism into unity with the same Christ, 
receives the gifts of the sume Spirit, owns the same 
Lord, worships the same God the Father, and is 
filled with the same hopes (Eph 455), This is far 
more than a mere unity of belief: it is the conscious- 
ness of a common spiritual power (Eph 1°) working 
mightily and manifestly in cach one. Hand in 
hand with it follows its practical result in 

2. Participation of acommon Life.—The adoption 
of Christianity, which snapped so many of the old 
social ties both for Jew and for heathen, at the 
same time opened to the convert conditions and 
precepts of life for the most part new to ancient 
ideals. The hatred of the Jews and the contempt 
of the Gentiles, which drove the Christians into one 
another’s arms, at the same time accentuated the 
division which separated them from the rest of the 
world. Common unpopularity made them feel 
theirown unity. This aiYected primarily the single 
community, but in a lesser degree the whole 
Church. Within the community the persecuted 
Christians found an ideal of conduct inal drew 
them together with the ties of brotherhood 
(ddeApol), The first Christian community started 
with the principles of a family life, and when the 
practical conditions of these early days died out, 
the idea of the ‘household of faith’ still remained 
active. It expressed itself in the common worship 
and in the common daily life which we have 
described above. The sketch of that life, as we 
have given it, is in many respects an ideal. It is 
drawn not only from the statements, but also from 
the injunctions of NT, and therefore we must not 
suppose that it was always faithfully carried out. 
In fick. complaints of failings, and even cases of 
serious wickedness (esp. 1 Co 5"), prove that it 
was not so. But it was an authoritative ideal, and 
an ideal the acceptance of whieh implied a great 
separation from the heathen world, and was there- 
fore one of the most potent factors in confirming 
the consciousness of Christian unity. 

We have described the basis of Christian unity 
under the two headings of a common belief and 
a common life. It remains to see how this was 
strenythened by more personal means. These were 
(a) acommon government. To its founder a Church 
naturally looked for guidance in the creation of 
its first institutions. But beyond its respect to 
the founder was the universal respect due to the 
rophet, and above all to the apostle. And the 
tetiay stood at the head of the Church government 
because he had derived his teaching from the Lord 
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directly. We have, then, in the apostolic 
ment of the Church the rule of a united band 
which traced its authority back to Christ. In 
spite of differences due to individual character 
and scope of work, the apostolic teaching agreed 
in its main outlines, so that the Church can be 
said to have been under the government of one 
common principle. (6) The intercourse between 
Churches. There exists no higher proof of the 
facilities atlorded by the Roman government for 
travel and intercourse, than the evidence to be 
secn in NT of the close relations which the early 
Churches kept up with one another. (See esp. on 
this subject Th. Zahn, Skizzen aus dem Leben der 
alten Kirche.) ‘This intercourse was kept ah 
mainly by those who were travelling for the Church 
or on private business. Amongst the first class, 
of course, the apostles stand out most prominently, 
but only second to the extent of their journeyings 
comes that of their helpers and attendants. The 
prophets, too, were great travellers (e.g. Ac 11” 
etc.). As conspicuous examples of the extent of 
private travels we may point to the wanderings 
of Aquila and Priscilla, whom we find first in 
Italy (Ac 18"), then in snecession at Corinth (7.), 
Ephesus (18'*, 1 Co 16!*), Rome (2) (Ro 168), Ephesus 
(2 ‘Ti 4!) ; or those of Onesiphorus (2 Ti 1! 38); or 
the journeys involved in the collection and delivery 
of the Gentile collection for the poor of Judiva 
(e.g. Ac 11°, 1 Co 163, 2Co 8!% 19), and the carriage 
of the apostles’ letters. And besides the wander- 
ings of official or well-known Christians, it must 
be remembered that there was a constant stream 
of other Christians moving from place to place on 
private business, who attached themselves to the 
community, and found init a welcome and hospi- 
tality until they passed on farther (cf. Did. 12; 
1 Ti 5", He 13°). Intercourse by letter was also 
very frequent. A fruitful cause of this corre- 
spondence was the practice of furnishing travellers 
with letters of recommendation (otcrarixal éme- 
orodal; cf. Ac 18%, 2Co 3!). We have instances of 
other coure pondene’ in the letter of the Jerusalem 
Church to that of Antioch (Ac 15%), and the letter 
of the Roman to the Corinthian Church (Clem. 
Rom. Fp. ad Cor.). 

How tar, then, did all this lead to the establish- 
ment of one organic unity, or of a higher unity of 
organization than the city-Church? We find, in- 
deed, in a sense, an organic unity embracing the 
whole Church in the earliest period. In the Church 
of Jerns., and esp. in the apostles, is to be seen a 
centralization of government stretching over all 
the existing Church, viz. Judea, Samaria, Galilee, 
and the district aronnd Antioch, ze Syria and 
Cilicia (cf. Ac 84972 1]):2 2), This condition of 
things continued nominally until the time of the 
conference at Jerus. (Ac 152%), But St. Paul’s 
visit to Jerus. on this occasion (which must be 
taken as identical with that described in Gal 2'-!), 
beyond establishing the freedom of the Gentiles 
from circumcision, led to a further very important 
result. Now that a purely Gentile Church was 
possible, St. Paul saw that not only the separation 
of distance, but also in a yreater degree the vast 
difference of life and thought, between the Pal. 
Jew and the ordinary Greek or Koman, made it 
impolitic that the centralization of power in the 
Church of Jerus. should continue. And the ‘pillar’ 
apostles, after convincing themsclves of his 
authority and ability, resizned to him the care 
of the Gentiles, while they contented themselves 
with the management of the Jewish Churches (Gal 
29), The partition of authority here described 
was not regarded by cither side as a rigid separa- 
tion of spheres. ‘Phe main work of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles was with Gentiles, while that of the 
pillar apostles was with Jews. Thus it was the 
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practice of St. Paul to preach to the Jews first 
when breaking up new gronnd (see Ac 13-end, 
passim), and he occasionally, though very oye 
addressed himself to Jews in his epistles (e.g. Ro 
217), Again we lind St. Peter active at Antioch (Gal 
24), Corinth (?) (1 Co 1%), and Rome. St. James 
addressed his Epistle to the Jews of the nee ee 
1}; and 1 Pis mee not only to Jews, but also 
to Gentiles throughout Asia Minor (cf. 1! 4°) ata 
time when St. Paul was probably still living. 
Nor was the separation accompanied by any bit- 
terness in the relations between the two parties. 
The pillar apostles pave to St. Paul and Barnabas 
the ‘right hand of fellowship.’ These promised 
in turn to remember the poor of Judma, and we 
know that the promise was faithfully kept. St. 
Paul always speaks with deep affection and respect 
of the Judiecan Christians (e.g. 1 Th 2, Ro 15”). 
The momentary break with St. Peter (Gal 21), and 
the efforts of some to exagverate and prolong its 
effects (1 Co 1? 374), did not unpede his recognition 
of the deeper trnth, that all differences found their 
unity in Christ (3!'). 

Within these two great divisions, each of which 
had something of an organic nnity in its common 
rule, resulting to a large extent in common prac- 
tice (e.g. 1Co 1D® 14%), appear smaller divisions, 
according to the Roman provinces. Such are the 
Churches of Juda (Gal 1°, 1 Th 234), Galatia (Gal 
12, 1 Co 161), Macedonia (2 Co $?), Achaia (Ro 15°, 
2Co 1! 9), Asia (1 Co 16!*), Syria and Cilicia (Ac 
15% 4), This grouping was also something more 
than a mere form of speech, The Chnrches of 
Galatia (1 Co 16'), Macedonia (2 Co 8"), and Achaia 
(1 Co 16°, 2 Co 8-9) each formed a separate whole 
for the purposes of gathering and daliverinr to 
Jerus. thie ColSCHOR for the pour of Judwa, Officers 
were appointed by each province to act for and re- 
present the province in this respect (1 Co 16%, 2Co 
§!% 23), St. Paul particularly notes the close and 
wfectionate relationship which bound together the 
Macedonian Churches (1 ‘Th 4!¥), 

These provincial Churches (it is to be noted that 
éxxAnola 13 never used of the Church of a province, 
but always éxxAnola, ‘the Churehes’) had their 
natural centre in the capital city (e.g. Corinth, 2 Co 
I's Ephesus, Ac 191; cf. Rev 2' where it comes 
first in the list of the seven Churches). Ata later 
period these districts were in some cases temporarily 
put under the authority of an apostolic delegate, 
e.g. Timothy in Asia (1 Ti 18), Titus in Crete (Tit 
1°), At the end of the apostolic age we find the 
Churches of Asia under the guidance of St. John 
(Rev 14). 

The extent of the apostolic Church included 
Palestine, Phanicia (Ac 15%), Syria (the region 
around Antioch), Asia Minor (1 P 1’), Macedonia, 
Achaia, Dlyricum (Ro 15!*, 2 Ti 42°), Italy (Ac 28"), 
Crete, and Cyprus. Thus much we know from 
certain evidencein NT. But there were doubtless 
inany other Churches which are not mentioned, and 
which, nevertheless, were founded before the close 
of the NT period. It is quite probable that St. 
Pan] himself preached in Spain (cf. Ro 15%, 
Clem. tom. ad Cor. 5; Murat. Fragment, |. 38). 
The Church of Alexandria ascribed its foundation 
to St. Mark (Eus. H# ii. 16, 24; Epiph. //er, li. 
6; Jer. de vir. tlust. 8; Nicephorus, Jf ii. 43; 
Acta Barnabe), And without setting any value 
on the traditions (e.g. in Eus. HE 1. 13, iii. 1) 
current in the later Glinreli we may well refrain 
from drawing any arguments from the silence of 
N'T in this respect. 

Wl. Tue Ipean CirurcH.—So far as we have pro- 
ceeded hitherto, we have considered the word éx- 
kAnola always in the sense of the Christian body 
in its actual state of imperfection. We come now 
to a conception of the Church in which the empirical 
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idea disappears and an ideal Church appears, still 
capable of progress, indeed, in some of the similes 
under whieh it is depicted (e.g. Eph 41%), but free 
from all the negative elements of evil. From one 
point of view, every Christian can be regarded as 
perfect. He was washed by baptism from every 
stain (cf. ] Co 6", He 10'4, 1 Jn 3°), and from hence- 
forth is holy (&yios), The Christians are ‘the 
raints’ (ol dys). So the distinction of the ideal 
from the actual body of Christians was a thought 
which lay near at hand. It is the actual Church to 
which reproof and blame are addressed ; the ideal 
which ‘shall judge the world,’ 1 Co 62%. It is the 
actual Church upon the foundation of which some 
build badly and some well (1 Co 3’), the ‘ great 
house’ in which some are ‘vessels unto honour’ 
and some ‘ vessels unto dishonour’ (2 Ti 27) ; it 1s 
the ideal which is a ‘holy temple of God’ (vaés= 
shrine) (1 Co 3!7), sanctified and cleansed by ‘the 
washing of water with the word... a glorious 
Church not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing .. . holy and without blemish ’ (Eph 576 27), 
The metaphors under which the ideal Church is 
spoken of, and its relation to Christ expressed, are 
of three kinds—(a) the Chureh as a building, (0d) 
the Church as a body (copa), (c) the Church as a 
bride. 


(1) The Church aaa Building.—This very natural comparison 
is, according to St. Matt., as uld as the time of Christ Hinwelf 
(Mt 16)8 ¢On this rock I will build my Church’) St. Paul (1 Co 
310-15) compares the growth of the Corinthian community with 
that of a building, of which he himself laid the foundation, and 
upon which others are building. He then (atill referring primarily 
to the Corinthian a TTUIVIEG) RARER directly in v.16 to the idea of 
the finished building, ‘Ye are a temple of God,’ The word used 
for ‘temple,’ veos, incans properly an inner shrine or sanctuary, 
and St. Paul evidently has in his mind the Holy of Holies in the 
temple at Jerusalem where ‘the Lord sitteth upon the cheru- 
bims’(2 K 19/5), as the Holy Ghost has His shrine in the txzAnoia 
(cf. 2 Co 616, and for the same thought in regard to the individual 
heliever 1Co 6!¥), Then follows in the Ephesian Ep. the con- 
ception of the whole Church as a ‘holy temple,’ a ‘habitation of 
God’ in which the individual Christians or communities aro the 
parts, each fitting into his proper place and the whole held 
together hy Christ, the chief cornerstone (Eph 22022), Here, 
where the thought is that jn Christ Jew and Gentile are made 
one building by the breaking down of the ‘middle wall of 
partition’ (v.14), Christ is the cornerstone and the apostles and 
prophets the foundation. But in 1Co 3! where the thought is 
the building up of the community, Chriat is the foundation, and 
the apostles, etc., the builders. 

(2) The Church asa Body (ca«x).—The idea of the Christian 
unity In Christ scems to have sugyested the comparison of the 
society to a human body, in which the individuals are members, 
each performing, according to his ‘ gift,’ his proper function, and 
accepting his proper position (Ro 125), Then comes the identi- 
fication of this Christian body with the body of Christ (1 Co 
1212. 27, cf, 615, Jn ey a conception which culminates in the 
idea of the believers all partaking in the one body of Christ in 
the Eucharist (1 Co 1017, Jn 651), Notuntil the later Epp. is the 
ixxAncia Called outright the ‘body of Christ’ (Eph 123 412 523, 
Col 118. 24 214%), In the earlicr Epp. It is the vaguer ‘ we,’ ‘ you,’ 
t.¢. primarily the connnunity to which the apostle is writing, 
although the secondary idea of the whole Church was probably 
also present to his mind (Ro 125, 1 Co 1218. 27, cf. 615). In this 
relation Christ is sometimes identified with the whole body 
(1 Co 1213. 27), but in the later Epp. Heo is called the Hcad, ag the 
guardian and director (Eph 5%3.24), as the source of its life, 
filling it with His fulness (Eph 1°43), as the centre of its unity 
and the cause of its growth (Mph 416, Col 21%), These last two 

assayes represent the actual Church as growing gradually to 

his ideal perfection. 

(3) The Church as a Bride.—We have to do here, not only with 
an ideal conception, but also with the further step of a personi- 
fication. The comparison of the single community to a virgin is 
found first in 2Co 112 ‘I espoused you to one husband that I 
might present you as a pure virgin to Christ.’ Here the idea 
of Christ as the bridegroom is alsu present. The expressions 
cuvsadixty (1 P 513), 4 txdrcxth adeAgh (2 Jn 18), 4 ixasxay xupio 
(tb.1), are algo applied to single communities. But the applica- 
tion of this personification to the whole Church as the Bride of 
Christ isa step beyond these. We are here, says St. Paul (Eph 
682), face to face with a great mystery. Man and wife become 
one flesh, so that a man should love his wife as his own body. 
The Church is the Bride of Christ ; the two are one body, just 
a@ man and wife are one body; and as Christ loved the Church 
and gave Himself up for it, so the husband should love his 
wife. Wesee here how closely connested is this conception 
with that of the Church as the body of Christ. The union of 
the two ideas is seen also in the relation of the individual 
Christian to Christ (1 Co 615%), As man and wife become one 
flesh, so he who cleaveth to Christ (the expression 6 xoardbuavor 
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7a Kupiw is parallel to o xoAAduavos rH wépym) becomes one ' spirit’ 
(rvs) with Him, and belongs to His (spiritual) body,—' your 
bodies are members (412) of Christ.’ The idea of the Church as 
bride is found also in the imagery of the Apocalypse. The 
marriage table is spread (Rev 197), the bride is array ec in fine 
linen, ‘ which is the righteous acts of the saints’ (¢b.8). Inc. 20 
the powers of evil are bound or destroyed, and the New Jeru- 
salem comes down out of heaven as a ‘bride adorned for her 
husband ' (212); ‘she is the Bride, the wife of the Lamb’ (ib.¥- 
cf. 2217), 

SUMMARY.—Such were the life and teaching 
of the Church in NT times. [f we compare them 
with that of the succeeding age, two features 
stand out as specially characteristic of the earlier 
period. The first 1s the much more vivid conscious- 
ness of the power and presence of God in His 
Church. ‘The apostles, who were daily with them, 
had all been in close contact with the Lord, and 
most of them during a period of some years. ‘The 
risen Lord was to them a living memory, and they 
imparted to the Church the force of that) memory 
in all its freshness, The power of the Holy Ghost 
also was a fact of which men were more directly 
conscious in themselves than at any other time. 
Never have the central truths of Cliristianity—the 
position of Christ and the significance of His death 
—been more powerfully realized, and at no time 
has the Christian life in its practice been more 
closely connected with, and derived from, that 
belicf. ‘To the fixed apostolic tradition of doctrine 
and life all suececding ages have looked as their 
authority. But in the strongest contrast with this 
fixedness of doctrine and moral life, stands the 
freedom from formal conditions in questions out- 
side these. Thus, if we turn to the organization we 
notice the informal way in which. offices grew up, 
and the comparative absence (until the close of the 
period) of a fixed division of labour. It is char- 
acteristic also of the time, that most of the teclinical 
terms are used also in a general sense, ¢.9. mpeo- 
Burepos, didxovos (dtaxovla, dtaxovdw) SiSdoxados. Or, 
if we turn to the worship, we are struck by the 
freedom of speech, the absence of exclusive minis- 
terial rights, of a formal liturgy and fixed ritual, 
except in the case of baptism, laying on of hands, 
and the Eucharist. Ino the transition yvriod 
immediately following the apostolic age came the 
fixing of organization with its clear-cut division 
of labour, and the stereotyping of liturgies and 
ritual. And along with these developments came, 
at once their cause and their effect, the decline 
of the prophet and prophecy. 


GENERAL LITERATURB ON CnrurcH.—The Church Ifistories of 
the Apostolic age; esp Neander, Hist, of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church (keng.), 1851; Thiersch, Hist. 
Hh Christian Church in Ap. Age (lng.), 1842; Baur, Church 

list. of the First Three Centuries (Eng.), 1870; Renan, Origines 
du Christianisine, 1883 ; Schalf, Hist. of Ap. Age, 1886; Lechler, 
Ap. Age (Eng.), 1886; Pressensé, Le sitcle apuatolique, 1889 ; 
Moller, Ch. Hist. (Eng.), 1892; Weizsacker, Ay. Age (Eng.), 
1895. Further, Kostlin, Das Wesen der Airche nach Lehre 
und Geach. deg N7', 1872, Seeherg, Der Begriff der christlichen 
Kirche, 1887 ; Harnack, Jist. of Dogma (Kng.), 1894, 

S. C. GAYFORD. 

CHURCH GOYERNMENT IN THE APOSTOLIC 


AGE.—Our knowledge of Church government in 


the apostolic age comes almost entirely from 
the NI. We can glean something from Clement 


and the Zeaching; but with Ignatius we are 
already in a new age, and later writers are too 
full of later ideas to help us much. Besides this, 
things were in a fluid and transitional state, com- 
licated on one side by the indefinite authority 
1eld in reserve by the apostles, on the other by the 
ministry of gifts, which was crossed, but not yet 
displaced, by the local ministry of office. 

‘Phe general development is clear, though its 
later stages may fall outside NT times. The 
apostles were of necessity the first rulers of the 
Chureh ; then were added gradually divers local 
and unlocal rulers; then the unlocal died out, and 
the local settled down into the three permanent 
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orders of bishops, elders, and deacons. The chief 
disputed questions are of the origin of the local 
ministry, of its relation to the other, and of the 
time and manner in which it settled down. 

Twice over St. Paul gives something like a list of 
the chief personsof the Church. In1Col2“hecounts 
up ‘first, apostles; second, prophets ; third, teachers ; 
then powers; then gifts of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, kinds of tongues.’ A few years later 
(Eph 4") his st of pifts for the work of service 
(dcaxovla) is ‘some apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and teachers.’ At the 
head, then, of both lists is the Apostle. The 
apostles were not limited to the Eleven, or to the 
number twelve. Whether our Lord ever recognized 
Matthias or not, Panl and Barnabas (e.g. 1 Co 95) 
were certainly aposties, and we may safely add 
(Gal 1°) James the Lord's brother. ‘There are 
traces of others, and the old disciples Andronicus 
and Junias (Ro 167) even seem to be called ‘notable’ 
apostles. On the other hand, Timothy is tacitly 
(2 Co 1!) excluded. The apostle’s qualification was 
first and foremost to have seen (Ac 1°, 1 Co 91-2) 
the risen Lord, and to have been sent out by Lim ; 
secondly, to have wrought (2 Co 12!*) ‘the apostle’s 
signs.’ H1is work was to bear witness of the things 
he had scen and heard (e.g. Ac 18)—in short, to 
preach ; and this implied the founding and general 
care of Churches, ieee not their ordinary ad- 
ministration, St. Paul interferes only with gross 
errors or with corporate disorder ; and he does not 
ndvise the Corinthians on further questions with- 
ont hinting that they might have settled them for 
themselves, His mission was (1 Co 1’) simply to 

reach, so that he had no local ties, but moved 
rom city to city, sometimes working for a while 
from a centre, but more commonly moving about. 

Next to the Mesle comes the Prophet. He, too, 
sustained the Church, and shared with him (Eph 
270 3°) the revelation of the mystery. He spoke ‘in 
the Spirit’ words of warning, of comfort, or it might 
be of prediction. His work was universal like the 
apostie’s, but he was not like him an cye-witness of 
the resurrection, so that he needed not to have 
‘seen the Jord.’ Nor did ‘the care of all the 
Churches’ rest on him. Lis office, so fur as we 
know, was purely eae and there is nowhere 
any hint that he took a share in the administration 
of the Churches. Women, too, might prophesy, like 
Philip’s daughters (Ac 21°) at Czsarea, or the 
mystic Jezebel (Rev 2”) at Thyatira. Yet even 
in the apostolic age we see the beginnings (1 Th 
5*) of discredit, and false prophets flourishing 
(2 P, Jude). After the prophet comes a group of 
ts. followed in 1 Co 12% by special ‘ gifts of 
iealings, helps, governments, kinds of tongues.’ 

Tt will be seen that the lists have to do with a 
ministry of special gifts, and leave no place for an 
ordinary local ministry of office, unless it comes in 
under ‘helps and governments,’ or ‘pastors and 
teachers.” Any such ministry must therefore 
have been subordinate to the other: yet there is 
ample proof that one existed from a very early 
time. We have (1) the appointment of the Seven 
in Ac 6: (2) elders at Jerusalem in 44, in 50, and 
again in 58; mentioned by James and Peter; 
Ap hoed by Paul and Barnabas in every Church 
about 48; at Ephesus in 58: (3) bishops and 
deacons at Philippi in 63; Phoebe a deaconess at 
Cenchrem in 58. Also (4) in the Pastoral Epistles, 
Timothy and Titus are in charge of four distinct 
orders of bishops (or elders), deacons, deaconesses 
(1 Ti 34 yovatkas, not tas yuvatcas, eannot be the 
wives of deacons), and widows. This great de- 
velopment, which some think points to a much 
later date, seems fairly accounted for by the 
vigorous growth of Church life and the need of 
organization which must have been felt near the 


end of the apostolic age. To complete our state 
ment of the evidence, we may add (5) the vewrepot 
who carried out Ananias (Ac 5°), though the tacit 
contrast with apecBurepo is clearly one of age, not 
of oflice, for we note that veavlcxo: buried Sapphira ; 
(6) the prominent position of James at Jerus. in 44 
(Ac 12"), in 50, and in 58; and (7) of Timothy and 
Titus at Ephesus and in Crete; (8) the indefinite 
mpotorduevo. of ] Th 5? and the equally indefinite 
rulers (#yovmevor) of an unknown Chureh (He 13” ?”) 
of Heb. Christians shortly before 70; and (9) the 
angels of the seven Churches in Asia. 

ur questions may be conveniently grouped 
round the later orders of bishops, elders, an 
deacons—tiken, however, in reverse order. 

i. Deacons. —The traditional view, that the 
choice of the Seven in Ac 6 is the formal institu- 
tion of a permanent order of deacons, does not 
seem unassailable. The opinion of Irenaus, 
Cyprian, and later writers is not decisive on a 
question of this kind ; and the vague word d:axovla 
(used too in the context of the apostles themsclves) 
is more than balanced by the avoidance of the 
word deacon in the Ac (e.g. 218 dtAlrrov rod evay- 
yectoTroo bvros éx tay éxrd). If we add that the 
Seven seem to rank next in the Church to the 
apostles, we may be tempted to see in them (if 
they are a permanent office at all) the elders whom 
we find at Jerus. in precisely this position from 44 
onward. In this case we are thrown back on the 
Philippian Church in 63 for the first mention of 
deacons. As, however, Phabe (Ro 16!) was 
deaconess at Cenchrem in 58, there were probabl 
deacons before this at Corinth, though there 1s 
no trace of them in St. Paul’s Epistles to that 
Church. 

ii, ELDERs.--We first find elders at Jerus. (Ac 
11”) receiviny the offerings from Barnabas and 
Saul in 44. They are joined (15°) with the apostles 
at the Conference in 50, and with James in 58 
(2118), As Paul and Barnabas appoint elders (14%) 
in every city on their first missionary journey, we 
may infer that Churches generally had elders, 
though there is no other express mention of them 
before 1 Peter and the Pastoral Epistles, unless 
we adopt an early date for Ja 54, Bs oe however, 
it is not certain that the word is oflicial. 

The difference of name between elders and 
bishops may point to some difference of origin 
or function; but in NT (and Clement) the terms 
are more or less equivalent. Thus the elders of 
Ephesus are reminded (Ac 20%) that they are 
bishops. So, too, we find sundry bishops in the 
single Church of Philippi. In the Pastoral Epistles, 
Timothy appoints bishops and deacons, Titus 
elders and deacons, though (1 Ti 5'7) Timothy 
also has elders under him. The qualifications also 
of a bishop as laid down for Timothy are practi- 
cally those of the elder as described to Titus, and 
que point to ministerial duties in contrast to 
what we call Sueco bal Though the elder’s proper 
duty is to ‘rule’ (1 Ti 5'7), he does it subject to 
Timothy, much as a modern elder rules subject to 
his bishop. 

lii. BisHops.—Is there any trace of an order of 
bishops in NT? The name of a bishop, as we have 
seen, is applied to elders; but are there permanent 
local officials, cach ruling singly the elders of his 
own city? This is the definition of the bisho 
when he first appears distinct from his elders; an 
if we find this, we find a bishop, whatever he may 
be called. The instances commonly given are 
James the Lord’s brother at Jerus., Timothy and 
Titus in Ephesus and Crete, and the angels of the 
seven Churches. The plural rulers (He 13” !”) of a 
single Church are hardly worth mention. Now, 
James was clearly the leading man of the Church 
at Jerusalem. His strictness of life and his near 
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relation to the Lord (a more important matter with 
Easterns than with us) must have given him enor- 
mous influence. But influence is one thing, oflice 
is another. No donbt he had very much of a 
bishop’s position, and his snecess at Jerus, may 
have sugested imitation clsewhere ; but there is 
nothing recorded of him which requires us to 
believe that he held any definite local office. The 
case of Timothy and ‘Titus is a stronger one, for we 
know that they appointed and governed elders like 
a modern bishop. But this is work which must be 
done in every Church, so that a man who does it 18 
not necessarily a bishop. Neither Timothy nor 
Titus is a penne official, and Titus is not con- 
nected with any particular city. They are rather 
temporary vicars-apostolie, sent on special ms- 
sions to Ephesus and Crete. The letters by which 
we know them are (2 Ti 4%, Tit 3?) letters of recall ; 
and there is no serious evidence that they ever saw 
Ephesus and Crete again. ‘Titus is last heard of 
(2 ‘Ti 4°) in Dalmatia, ‘Timothy from the writer to 
the Hebrews (13%), a work which there is no reason 
to connect with Ephesus. ‘There remain the angels 
of the seven Churches ; and it would be very bold 
to take these for literal bishops. In addition to 
the general presumption from the symbolic char- 
acter of the aes clone is the particular argument 
that ‘the woman Jezebel’ at Thyatira (Rev 2°-~the 
reading rhy yuvaixd cov would make her the angel’s 
wife) can hardly be taken literally. Moreover, 
these angels are praised and blamed for the doings 
of their Churches in a way no literal bishop justly 
can be. It is safer to take them as personifications 
of the Churches. 

Our general conelnsion is, that while we find 
deacons and elders (or bishops in N'T sense) in the 
apostolic aye, there is no clear trace of bishops (in 
the later sense), or of any apostolic ordinance that 
every Church was to have its bishop. This conelu- 
sion is fully confirmed by Clement and Ignatius. 
If Corinth had had a bishop in Clement’s time, or 
been remarkable or blxameworthy in having no 
bishop, we should scarcely have failed to hear of it 
in a letter called forth by the unjust deposition of 
certain elders. Instead of this, it seems clear that 
the elders at Corinth had no authority of any sort 
over them to compose their quarrels. Tgnatius 
certainly uses the most emphatic language in 
urging obedience to the bishop; but the greater 
his emphasis the more significant is the absence of 
any appeal (7red/. 7 is not one) to any institution 
of anorder of bishops by the apostles. The absence 
of an argument which would have rendered all the 
rest superfluous, seems nothing Jess than an ad- 
mission that he knew of no such institution. 

Nevertheless, his earnestness implies apostolic 
sinction, Episcopacy must have praarel before 
the apostles had ull passed away; and its early 
strength in Asia cannot well be explained without 
some encouragement from St. John. But it must 
have been at first local and partial, and due per- 
haps to more causes than one. On one side, the 
need of firmer government after the apostles and 
prophets died out, would often tend to raise the 
chairman of the elders into something like a 
bishop’s position; on the other, vicars - apostolic 
of the type of Timothy might oceasionally be left 
stiles by the apostle’s death, and if they re- 
mained at their post would settle down into genuine 
bishops. Sce Ie Hort, Christian I’cclesia (1897), 
published too late for use in this article, 

H. M. GWATKIN. 

CHURCHES, ROBBERS OF, is the misleading 
rendering in AV Ac 19? of the word lepdcvdct 
(applying the word ‘churches’ in the wider old 
Eng. sense to pagan temples), while in RV the 
rendering is ‘robbers of temples’; but both are 
unsatisfactory. The secretary of the city (ypaupuareds 


THs médews) of Ephesus points out to the riotous 
assembly in the theatre that St. Paul and his 
friends are not guilty of sacrilege, the category 
of crime under which it was natural for St. Paul’s 
accusers to bring his action. After the word doéfea 
had been appropnated to translate the Rom. legal 
term lesa mayestas ‘treason, lepoouMa was the 
natural rendering for the Lat. secrifegium; and here 
for emphasis the speaker uses the double term ote 
lepoovrAous ore BAagpynpoiytas thy Ocdv, which implies 
‘guilty neither in act nor in language of disrespect 
to the established religion of our city.’ 

In 2 Mac 4 the epithet ‘church-robber’ (AV, 
‘author of the sacrilege’ RV) is applied to Lysi- 
machus, brother of Menelaus the ligh priest, who 
perished in @ riot (B.C. 170) provoked by the theft 
of sacred vessels committed by his brother and 
himsclf, 

LITERATURR.—Neumann, Der rom. Staat und die allyemeine 
Kirche, i, pp.14, 17; Khamsay, Church in Rom, Ein p, pp 260, 401, 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

CHURCHES, SEVEN.—See REVELATION. 


CHURL.—‘'The Saxons made three degrees of 
free-men ; to wit—an earl, « thane, and a churl’— 
Risdon (1630). And soon ‘churl? and ‘churlish’ 
were applied to any boorish person. — In this sense 
churlish is used of Nabal, 1S 258, and of Nicanor 
2 Mac 14%. But ‘churlish’? as applied to Nabal 
being popularly taken in the sense of niggardly, 
helped to vive the meaning of niggard, miser, to 
‘churl.’ In this sense alone elurl occurs, Is 32-7, 
though the Heb. (*4', °>3) Leen means crafty 
(so RVm) or fraudulent (Vulg.). J. HASTINGS. 


CHUSI (Xov’s B, Xovocel A).—Jth 7!® mentioned 
with Ekrebel (Akrabeh) is possibly Wiizah, 5 miles 
S. of Shechem and 5 miles W. of ‘Akrabeh. See 
SWP vol, ii. sh. xiv. C. R. CoNDER. 


CHUZA(Xovias, Amer. RV Chuzas).—The steward 
(émlrporos) of Herod Antipas. His wife JOANNA 
(which see) was one of the woinen who ministered 
to our Lord and Lis disciples (4k 8°). 


CICCAR (793), ‘round.’—A name for the middle 
broader part of the Jordan Valley (so Buhl, Pal. 
112; ef. Driver on Dt 34°), Gin 131% 12 1917. 5. 28, 29, 
Dt 343, 28 18%, 1 K 7%, 2Ch 47, Ezk 478. See 
PALESTINE. The term is also, perhaps, used of the 
neighbourhood of Jerus. in a later age, Neh 37? 12% 
(AV ‘plain,’ ‘plain country ’). 


CIELED, CIELING.—This is the spelling of the 
Camb. ed. of AV of 1629, the ed. of 161] having 
sieled and sieling in all the passages. Aimer. RV 
refers the mod. ceiled, PE ~ Wright (Bible 
Word Book?, p. 134) identifies the word with seed, 
to close a hawk’s eyes, and quotes— 

‘But when we in our viciousness grow hard, 
O misery on’t |—the wise pods seel our eyes, 
Shaks. Ant. and Cleop, 11. xiii. 112. 
‘Come, secling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day.’ 
Macbeth, ut. ii. 46. 
But Skeat (Ztymol. Dict. s.v.) denies the identi- 
fication or connexion. Ciel, he holds, is from 
celum, ‘heaven,’ ‘sky,’ and has no connexion with 
sill, seal, or sect. Its meaning, therefore, is ‘a 
canopy’; then, as vb., ‘to canopy’ or ‘cover’; 
and the only meaning in AV, as in mod. Eng., viz. 
to cover with timber or plaster, t.¢e. wainscot, is a 
later derivation. The Heb. always means ‘to 
cover.” In Dt 337) AVm gives ‘cicled’ (text, 
‘seated,’ RV ‘reserved,’ the Hob. being sdiphan ‘to 
panel’ [see Driver's note and Add. in Deut? ad 
loc.}, tr’ ‘ciel’ in Jer 224, Hag 14). The ‘cielin 
(only 1 K 6%, Ezk 41!) is any part cieled, walls 
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as well as roof, the roof indeed being formerly 
distinguished as ‘the upper cieling.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

CILICIA (Kircxia), a country in the S.E. corner 
of Asia Minor, on the coast, adjoining Syria, 
always closely connected with Syria in manners, 
religion, and nationality, and generally more 
closely united with Syria than with Asia Minor 
in political and in Byzantine ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment. It was commonly divided into two terri- 
tories—(1) on the W. (reaching as far as Pam- 
phylia), Cilicia Tracheia (Aspera), a land of lofty 
and rugged mountains, drained by the considerable 
river Calycadnus; (2) on the E., Cilicia Pedias 
(Campestris), a low-lying and very fertile plain 
between the sea and the mountain ranges Taurus 
and Amanus, ‘The entire double cony is 
summed Hp as C. in Ac 27°, a geographical de- 
scription of the lands touching the Cyprian Sea. 
But elsewhere it is clear that only the civilized 
and peaceful ©. Pedias (in other words, the part 
subject to Roman rule) is intended when C, 
is mentioned in NT, whereas C. Tracheia was 
inhabited by fierce and dangerous tribes, loosely 
ruled by king Archelaus of Cappadocia from B.c. 
20 to A.D. 17, and by king Antiochus of Com. 
magene from A.D. 37 to 74. C. Pedias had been 
Roman territory from B.c. 103; and, after many 
changing arrangements for its administration, it 
was merged by Augustus in the great joint province 
SeriacCiliciat heemiee probably in Bc. 273 and 
this system probably lasted through the Ist 
eent. after Christ (though temporary variations 
may possibly have occurred). ence Syria and 
C. are mentioned together in such a way as to 
imply close connexion in Gal 17!, Ac 15%41; 
the combined Rom. province is there meant, over 
which the influence of Christianity spread from 
the two centres, Tarsus in C. and, above all, 
Antioch in Syria. ‘The close connexion of C. with 
Syria arose from two causes --(1) C. communicates 
with it by a very casy pass, the ‘Syrian Gates’ 
(Pyle Syrue, Beilan, summit Jevel J9S80_ ft.), 
whereas the passes crossing Taurus into Lycaonia 
and Cappadocia are all dithcult, incomparably the 
best being the ‘Cilictan Gates’ (Pyhir Cilicia, 
Guiek Boghaz, summit level 4300 ft.); (2) C. 
Pedias was long separated from Roman territory 
on the W. and N. by a great extent. of indepen- 
dent country, while it adjoined Rom. Syria, C, 
has been identified wronely with the Tarshish 
which is so often mentioned in OT (Gn 104 cte.), 
by some modern scholars, following Jos. Ant. (1. 
vi. 1), who says that C. was originally called 
Oapads. 

That a large Jewish population existed in C. is 
evident from Ae 6°; a it is rather strange that 
Cilician Jews are not mentioned in Ac 2°", The 
existence of Jewish colonists in the Seleucid cities 
of C. would be in itself highly probable, for they 
were always the most faithful and trusted adher- 
ents of the Seleucid kings in their foreign settle- 
ments; and the Cilician Jews are alluded to by 
Philo, Leg. ad Gaium, § 36(ii. p. 587, Mang.). St. 
Paul had the nghts of a citizen of Tarsus (which 
see), as he mentions in Ae 21; these rights must 
have been inherited, and they imply, beyond 
doubt, that there was a colony of Jews forming 
part of the Tarsian State. An interesting memorial 
of the religions influence exerted by the Jews in 
C. is attested by the socicty of Sabbatistai, men- 
tioned in an inscription, sealable dating about the 
time of Christ, which was found near Elaioussa 
and Korykos (see Canon Hicks in Journ. of 
Hellente Studies, 1891, pp. 234-236); this society 
was evidently an association of non-Jews in the 
practice of rites modelled, in part at least, on 
Judaistic ceremonial. 


LiTERATURE.—Cilicia is very alee described in Mommen, 
t 


Provinces of liom. Emp. (Romische Geschichte, vol. v.) ch. viil. 
See Marquardt, Jtuntische Staatsverwaltung, 1. pp. 3879-392 ; 
Ramsay, Hist. Geog. Asia Minor, pp. 361-387 ; Bent and Hicks 
in Journ. of Hellenic Studies, 1800, pp. 231-254, 1891, pp. 206- 
273; Sterrett, Wolfe Haped. tn Asia Minor, pp. 1-125; Langlois, 
vrplor. Archéol, de la Cilicie (1857), and Voyage dana la Cilicie 
(1860); Davis, Life in Asiatic Turkey (1879) ; Kotachy, Reise in 
den ciliciachen Taurus tiber Varsua (1858); Barker, Cilicia and 
its Governors (1853); Ritter, Kleinasien (1859), ii. pp. 66-235 ; 
Ieberdey and Wilhelm in Denkschriften der Akademie, Wien, 
1806. W. M. RAMSAY. 


CINNAMON (joy) Tinndmén, Kuwvdpwpor, cin- 
namomum). — The identity of name makes it 
impossible to mistake the substance intended. 
It was early known to the Hebrews, as it entered 
into the composition of the holy anointing oil 
(Ex 30%). It is represented as being used to 
perfume a bed (Pr 7). The Oriental women use 
musk for a similar purpose. Like other tropical 
alants, if seems to Wes been cultivated in the 

otanical gardens of Solomon (Ca 44). It is the 
product of Cinnamomum Zeylanicum, Nees, a plant 
of the Laurel family, indigenous in Ceylon and 
other E. India islands, and in China. ‘The tree 
attains a height of 30 ft., and has panicled clusters 
of white blossoms, and ovate, acute leaves. The 
cinnamon is the inner bark, separated from the 
outer, and dried in the sun, in the shape of 
eylindrical rolls, The best oil is obtained by boil- 
ing the ripe fruit. In Rev 18¥ it is enumerated 
among the merchandise of the Great Babylon. 

Gx. EE. Post. 

CIRCLE.-—-In AV c. means the welt of heaven. 
It occurs Is 40% ‘Tt is he that sitteth upon the 
c. of the earth,’ we. the e. overarching the earth 
(an, also in Job 22!4 AV and RV ‘circuit,’ hWVm 
‘vault’: Pr 877 AV ‘compass,’ RV ‘cirele’); and 
Wis 13? ‘the c. of the stars’ (xixAos dotpwr, RV 
‘circling stars,’ RVm ‘c. of stars’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

CIRCUIT occurs 4 times in AV, 1S 738 (a late 
and doubtful passage ace. to which Sammnel went 
on circuit [229] to various high-places), Job 22! 
(an RVm and Amer. RV ‘vault,’ Ze. the vault of 
heaven), Ps 19% (anpa, of the sun’s course in the 
heavens), [te 1° (2°39, of the cirenits of the wind). 
Besides retaining these instances, RV substitutes 
‘made [make] a circuit’ for AV ‘fetch a compass’ 
in 2S 58 (where for MT a2 read with Driver and 
Budde 20), 2 K 3%, Ac 28}8 (repiedOdvres, RVin Scast 
loose,’ following WILL wcpieddvres). See COMPASS. 

J. A. SELBIE, 

CIRCUMGISION (aba Ex 45, reperouy Jn 7% cte.). 
—The cutting off of the foreskin, an initiation rite 
or religious ceremony among many races, such as 
the Jews, Arabians, aud Colchians in Asia, the 
Egyptians, Mandingos, Gallas, Falashas, Abys- 
sinjans, and some Bantu tribes in Africa, the 
Otaheitans, Tonga Islanders, and some Melanesians 
in Polynesia, certain New South Wales tribes in 
Australia, and the Athabascans, Nahuatl, Aztecs, 
and certain Amazonian tribes in America. 

In Exvypt its practice dates back at Jeast to the 
14th cent. B.¢., and probably much farther. The 
cirenmeising of two alleen is represented on the 
wall of the temple of Khonsu at Karnak. The 
record of the invasion of Egypt by Mediterranean 
tribes in the time of Merenptah states that as the 
Aquashua (supposed to be Achaians) were circum- 
cised, their dead were not mutilated by the 
Egyptians, except by cutting off a hand (Lepsius, 
Denkm. iii. 19). 

Like other mutilations, such as tattooing, cutting 
offa finger-joint, filing or chiselling out of teeth, the 
operation may be a tribal mark. In all these there 
is the twofold idea of a sacrifice to the tribal god, 
and the marking of his followers so that they may 
be known by hin and by cach other. The sacrifice 
is & representative one, a part given for the re- 
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demption of the rest. Stade (ZA W, 1886) has col- 
lected a number of notices from many peoples, from 
which he infers that circumcision is not so much a 
markof membership in atribe as inttiationinto man- 
hoodand acquirement of the full rightsof eitizenship. 

However originated, the rite is said to have been 
appointed by God as the token of the covenant 
between Him and Abraham, shortly after A braham’s 
sojourn in Egypt. Tt was ordained to be performed 
on himself, on his descendants and slaves, as well as 
on strangers joining themselves to the Heb, nation 
(Gn 17 ete. Ex 12% both P), to signify their par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the covenant and their 
acceptance of its obligations. It was practised 
by the Jews during their captivity in Egypt (Jos 
5° 1D?), but discontinued in ae wilderness. Jven 
Moses nevlected to circumcise his son (Ex 4% JE). 
On this occasion Zipporah recognized the cause of 
God’s displeasure, and removed the reproach by 
operating (Ex 4%), She thus showed her acquaint- 
ance with the ceremony ; and as she called Moses 
on this account a hathen of blood, which nay mean 
one brought into a family by a blood-rite, it has 
been conjectured that the Jews received the rite 
from the Midianites. ‘here is, however, no 
evidence that this was so, and it is contrary to the 
whole weight of tradition. As women were not 
vermitted i the Rabbins to circumcise, the case of 

ipporah is explained away in the Tosephta on 
Ix 4 as incaning that she exnused Moses to operate. 

The characteristic of Hebrew circumcision is its 
being performed in infancy. Wellhausen (fest. 
340) sees in Ex 4% the substitution of this for the 
older and more severe operation in youth or man- 
hood. (See the same writer’s S/izcen, ul. 154, 215 ; 
and ef. Nowack, J/eb. Archaol, 1. 16718; Cheyne, 
art. ‘Circumcision’ in Hneyc. Brit’) 

On the arrival of the Jews in Canaan the rite 
was renewed at Gilgal (Jos 5%), the operation being 
performed at a place named Gib'ath hadrdloth, or 
‘the hill of the fore-skins,’ with flint knives, which, 
according to the Sept. addition to Jos 24%!, were 
buried with Joshua. Although the ceremony is 
scarcely again mentioned in the historical pa of 
OT, yet it was probably observed continuously, and 
there is no rei een) for the statement made by 
the Rabbins ( Yadsut on Jos), that on the separation 
of the two kingdoms circumcision was forbidden in 
Ephraim. The Midrash on La 1° conjectures that 
the priests were uncircumcised in the days of 
Zedekiah (see 1 Mac 15); but this is doubtful. 

Abraham was circumcised at the age of 99, and, 
according to Pirke Le. Kliezer, the anniversary of 
the ceremony is the great Day of Atonement. 
Ishmael was circurucised at 13, and among Islamite 
nations it is performed at some age between 6 and 
16, as soon as the child can pronounce the religious 
formule. It is not enjoined in the Koran, but, 
according to the Arabian tradition, the Prophet 
declared it to be meritorious, though not an 
obligatory rite. 

As [saae was circumcised on the eighth day, so 
that period was named in the institution (Gn 17"), 
and is observed as the proper date by the Jews to 
this day. The child is named at the ceremony in 
memory of the change in Abraham’s name (Lk 2'). 
At the present day the rite is performed either in 
the house of the parents or in the synagogue, and 
either by the father or by a Afohkel or circumciser, 
who is usnally a surgeon, and must be a Jew of 
unblemished character, who is not paid for his 
services, In former times the Rabbins preferred 
flint or glass knives, but now steel is almost in- 
variably used. Blood must be shed in the operation, 
and the inner layer must be torn with the thumb- 
nail; this supplemental operation is called périah, 
and is said to have been introduced by Joshua. 
The pérf‘ah is peculiar to the Jewish mode of 
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operating. In former days the flow of blood was 
encouraged by suction, and the bleeding stopped by 
wine, with which the Mohel’s mouth is filled ; but 
these practices, called by the Jews Jlézizah, are not 
now adopted in many places, where the operation 
is perforined with antiseptic precautions. Chloro- 
forin may be used if the Mohel think it necessary. 

The night before the rite the parents keep watch, 
a survival of the precautions formerly adopted to 
prevent the child tae stolen by Lilith, the devil’s 
mother; they are visited by their friends; and all 
the little children of the community are gathered 
together, and the teacher reads the Shema or verses 
from Dt 649 11)?! and Nu 1574, On the day of 
the operation the child is carried to the door of the 
room by a lady, who is called the Bawlath Berith, 
and is taken by a godfather or sandck, called also 

sual Berith, who sits in a chair, beside which jis a 
vacant seat dedicated to the prophet Elijah, in 
memorial of his JevoUey, for lis maintenance of 
the covenant of which this rite is the token, The 
Mohel sets this chair apart with prayer, asking that 
the example of Elijah, the inessenger of the cove- 
nant, may sustain him in his task. Prayers, accord- 
ing to a set form, are recited in Heb. by him, and 
the child’s name is given, then the father and by- 
standers join in the recitation of formula. After 
the operation a blessing isinvoked by the Mohel, and 
the event. is celebrated by feasting in the parents’ 
house. ‘The prayers for the oceasion are set forth 
in the works of Bergson, Asher, Brecher, and Aner- 
bach. ‘The portion cut off is either burned or buried 
in accordance with ancient rabbinical directions. 

After the defeat of Haman’s plot, many are said 
to have been circumeised ‘for fear of the Jews’ 
(Est 87 LXX). Circuimeision was also imposed by 
Hyrcanus upon the Idumans (Jos. Ant, X10. 1x, 1). 
Occasionally Gentiles submitted to it. Mlagabalus, 
Antoninus, and the two sons of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
(Midrash Bereshith) were cireumcised ; but in the 
Justinian Code the performance of the operation 
on a Rom. citizen was prohibited on pain of death 
(i. 9. 10). Antiochus Epiphanes also prohibited 
the rite, and many Jews were tortured ana put 
to death on this account (1 Mac 1%, 2 Mae 6?°). 
Similar prohibitions were ixsued by Hadrian and 
Constantius, as well as by the Spanish Inquisition 
in later years, 

In apostolic times the Judaiziny section of the 
Church wished to enforce cireumcision on Gentile 
converts; and in order to avoid contention, St. 
Paul circumcised Timothy as he was a Jew by his 
nother's side (Ac 16%). He refused to perform the 
rite on Titus (Gal 23), and argues in the Ep. to the 
Rom. (4°) that Aliaham was as yet uncircumeised 
when God made His covenant with him. On this 
subject the Council of Jerusalem gave a final 
decision adverse to the Judaizers (Ac 15-29), In 
some of the Ethiopian and Abyssinian Churches, 
however, the operation was continued, being the 
persistence of a pre-Christian ethnic practice. In 
the 12th cent. a short-lived Christian sect of circum. 
cist arose in Italy (Schrékh, Christl. Kirchengesch. 
XxX1x. 655). 

Among the Jewish teachers circumcision was 
regarded as an operation of purification, and the 
word foreskin has come to be synonymous with 
obstinacy and imperfection. The rite was regarded 
as a token in the flesh of the cffect of Divine grace 
in the heart, hence the phrases used in Dt 30°. 
Philo speaks of it as a symbolic inculeation of 
purity of heart, and having the advantage of pro- 
moting cleanliness, fruitfulness, and avoidance of 
disease. Jeremiah (9° RV) recognized that the 
outward rite and the inward grace do not always 
go together, and he groups together Egypt, Judah, 
and Kdom as races which, though circtrmcised in 
the flesh, are uncircumcised in heart. 
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St. Paul also contrasts strongly the circumcision 
in the flesh and the purification of the spirit (Ro 
2°5--¥) and hence in Ph 3? he calls the fleshly cir- 
cunicision xararouy, or Concision, a paronomasia, 
probably indicating, as Theophylact suggests, that 
those who insist on the fleshly circumcision are 
endeavouring to cut in sunder the Church of Christ. 

Lirgrature.—Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 1896, p. 343; 
Letourneau, Bulletin Soc, Anthrop., Paris, 1893 ; and Z:uborowski, 
wid. 1894; Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria; Curr, The 
Australian Kace; The Karnak monument is figured by Chahas, 
Revue Archéol. 1361, p. 208; Autenrieth, Ueber den Uraprung 
der Beschneiduny, Tubingen, 1829; Collin, Die Beschneidung, 
Leipzig, 1842; Bergson, Die Beschneidung, Berlin, 1844; 
Salomon, Die Beschneidung, Brunawick, 1844; Brecher, Die 
Beschneidung, Vienna, 1846 ; Steinschneider, Ueber die Besch- 
neidung der Araber, Vienna, 1845; Asher, The Jewish Rite of 
Circumcision, London, 1873. For operations for decircumcision 
sce Celsus, de Arte Med. vil. 25, and other authors cited in 
Groddeck, de Judeis praput. attrah., Leipzig, 1609, and Lossius, 
de Epispasmo Judaico, Jena, 1665. See also Philo, edit. 
Mangey, il. 211; Cohen, Disa. sur la circoncision, Paris, 1816; 
Terquem, Die Beachneidung, ete., edited by Heymann, Magde- 
burg, 1844; Meiners, in Commentationes Soc. Reg., Gottingen, 
xiv. 207, For Circumcision of Elagabalus, etc., see Basnage, 
Histoire des Juifs, Taylor's transl. p. 632; Joxt, Geach. der lsr, 
ii. 78, A. MACALISTER. 


CISTERN (73, Adxxos, cisterna, lucus).—A tank 
for the collection and storage of rain-water, or, 
occasionally, of spring-water brought from a dis- 
tance by a ConDUIT. It was always covered, and 
so distinguished from the POOL (A273, KcodkupSHOpa, 
piscina), which was # reservoir open to the air. 

Cisterns must always have oe necessary in 
Pal., where there are large areas ill supplied with 
natural springs, a long dry summer, and a small 
annual rainfall. ‘They were required not only for 
domestic purposes, but for ceremonial ablutions, 
irrigation, the watering of animals, and the con- 
verence of travellers. The cisterns in Pal. vary in 
size and character, and may be classified as follows: 
1. Cisterns wholly excavated in the rock. These are 
the most ancient, and the oldest fori is probably 
the bottle-shaped tank, with a long neck or shaft, 
which is common in Jerus., the Hanran, and else- 
where. Small rectangular tanks, with draw-holes, 
are found by the wayside and in vineyards. At 
Jerus. there are some very lorge cisterns, and in 
these the roofs are supported by rude rock-pillars. 
The finest example is the ‘Great Sea’ in the Haram 
esh-Sherif, which lias several rock-pillars, and is 
estimated to hold 3,000,000 gallons, It derived its 
supply partly from surface drainage and partl 
from water brought by a conduit from Solomon's 
Pools, near Bethlehem. 2. Roek-hewn tanks with 
vaulted roofs are found in many localities. A few 
of these may pone be as old as the 3rd cent. B.C. 
3. Cisterns of masonry built in the soi] are found 
everywhere. Some of them are of large size, and 
have vaulted roofs, supported by pillars arranged in 
parallel] rows. ‘They are of all ages, from the Rom. 
occupation to the present day. Most of the cisterns 
have their sides and floors coated with cement, 
which is often very hard and durable. All have 
one or more openings in their roofs, through which 
water 1s drawn to the surface; and many have a 
flight of steps leading to the floor, partly to facili- 
tate cleansing operations. The rain-water, which 
falls on the flat roofs of the houses and the paved 
court-yards, 15 conveyed to the cisterns by surface 
gutters and pipes, and carries with it many iin- 
puritics, This renders periodical cleaning neces- 
sary, as the water aah otherwise become foul, 
full of animal life, and dangerous to health. Much 
of the fever and sickness so prevalent in Pal. is 
due to the nevlected state of the cisterns. 

Jer 2 alludes to the rock-hewn cisterns of Jerus., 
and it would appear from 2 K 18* that every house 
in the city had its own cistern for the collection of 
rain-water (cf. Pr 5", Ts 36!%), One of the great 
works of Simon, son of Onias, was to cover the large 
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cistern of the temple with plates of brass (Sir 50*). 
When a cistern was empty it formed a convenient 
prison. It was into one of the roadside cisterns 
(AV ‘pit’), which had become dry, that Joseph was 
east by his brethren (Gn 372 22-34); and it was 
into a cistern in the court of the guard, near the 
temple, in which the muddy deposit was still 
soft, that Jeremiah was let down with cords 
(Jer 38°"). The custom of confining prisoners in 
an empty cistern is alluded to in Zec 9"; and it may 
be noted that the word 3 ‘cistern’ is used for the 
dungeon in which Joseph was confined in Egypt 
(Gn 40" 4134), In Ee 12° there is an allusion to the 
wheel used in drawing water from a cistern. Jos. 
mentions the rock-hewn cisterns at Masada (Anf, 
XIV. xiv. 6; BJ VIL viii. 3) and at Machierus (BJ 
Vil. vi. 2), and describes those constructed in the 
towers of the walls of Jerus. for the collection of 
rain-water. In the smaller towers the cisterns 
were above the apartments, but in the tower 
Hippicus the cistern was on the solid masonry, and 
the apartments were built above it (3.7 v. iv. 3, 4). 
C. W. WILSON. 


CITHERN.—See MUSIC. 


CITIZENSHIP.--So RV for sodi:rela, Ac 22%, 
instead of the vague AV rendering ‘freedom.’ Here 
Claudius Lysias says that he had obtained his ec. 
by purchase, possibly from the wife or the freedman 
of the Emperor lavas whose name he bore. 
Cf. Dio Cass. Ix. 17, where, however, it is suid 
that the price of the franchise had fallen to a mere 
trifle. But the interest of civie privileges in NT 
lies in their importance in the career of St. Paul. 
Rom. citizenship was one of the special qualifications 
of the ‘chosen vessel,’ and it is a chief purpose of 
St. Luke (in Ac) to exhibit the apostle as a citizen 
who, though a Christian, receives for the most part 
courtesy and justice from the Rom. officials. His 
citizenship, however, was double, of Tarsus and of 
Rome. That the former did not carry with it the 
latter, we know from independent sources; hence a 
comparison of Ac 21° with 2227, by which the separ- 
ateness of Tarsian and Rom. citizenship is made 
evident, furnishes proof of the accuracy of the 
narrative. Tarsus was not a ‘colonia’ or ‘muni- 
cipium,’ but an ‘urbs libera,’ Plin. N// v.27 (22), that 
is to say, a city within a Rom. province, yet enjoy- 
ing self-government (Marquardt, Hom. Staatsverw. 
i. 349-353). St. Paul’s citizenship of Tarsus was of 
no substantial advantage outside that city. But his 
Ror. citizenship availed throu ghoutthe Rom. world, 
including, besides private rights, (1) exemption from 
all degrading punishments, e.g. scourging and 
crucifixion ; (2) right of appeal to the emperor 
after senteuce in all cases ; (3) right to be sent to 
Rome for trial before the emperor if charged with 
a capital offence (cf. Plin. Hpp. x. 96; Schiirer, 
HIP VW. i. 278). These rights, at least (1) and (3), 
are illustrated by Ac 16*7 22-9 254. But there is 
nothing to show whether he possessed the full 
citizenship, including the public rights of voting 
and qualification for office. It was by birth that 
St. Paul had become a ‘Roman.’ The word citizen 
is not used in describing his status. ‘Pwyatos alone 
is cnough (cf. ‘cive di quella Roma onde Cristo ¢é 
Romano,’ Dante, Purg. xxxii. 101-2). There were 
several ways in which St. Paul’s father or ancestor 
might have obtained citizenship. The most prob- 
able are by manunission (cf. Philo, Leg. ad G. 
§ 23), or as a reward of merit bestowed by the 
emperor (cf. case of Jos. Vit. 76), or by purchase, 
in which case the contrast implied in Ac 22% would 
have had less force. The large number of Jews in 
Asia Minor who were Rom. citizens appears from 
the deerees quoted in Jos. Ant, XIV. x. 

Lastly, the metaphorical use of the words citizen 
and citizenship requires notice. This use is closely 
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connected with Plato’s conception of the heavenly 
city (Rep. ix. 592 B), and with later Stoic thonght. 
[t appears in Ph 3”, where for ‘conversation’ we 
should substitute ‘commonwealth’ (Vim). See 
parallels given by Lightfoot, ia doc. Saints on 
earth are to Jive as worthy citizens of the heavenly 
commonwealth (Ph 177 RVm). The conception of 
the Church, not as a kingdom subjugating the 
world, but as a commonwealth gradually extend- 
ing its citizenship to other lands and alien tribes (cf. 
Eph 2)? and Ps 87), and thus making them fellow- 
citizens with the saints (Eph 2”), ran parallel 
with the extension of Rom. citizenship which was 
going on at the time, and was to culminate in 
the inclusion of all Rom. subjects by the edict 
of Curacalla (A.D. 212). ‘The preference for ‘ Civi- 
tas Dei’ over ‘Regnum Dei,’ as the aspect of the 
Church and of its goal, was, however, also due to 
OT influence. The picture of the restored Jerus. 
in Is 60-62 combined casily with the Platonic 
‘pattern’ of a heavenly city, and it is this com- 
bination in varying proportions which we have 
before us in He 11, 12, and 13, in the ‘Jerusalem 
which is above’ of Gal 425, and, perhaps, in Lev 21. 

It is worth noticing that it is only in the writings 
of St. Luke, thorough Greck as he was, that the 
word ‘citizen’ occurs, Lk 15" 194 (add RV reading 
in a LXX quotation in He 8"). 


Lireratore.—For the historical question, in addition to the 
authorities cited, sea Deyling, Obss. Sacra, iii. 40, De S. Pauli 
Romana civitate (very full); Winer, RWB, art. ‘ Biirgerrecht’ 
(many reff.); Ramsay, St. aul the Traveller, p. 30 (very brief) ; 
Wendt's ed. of Meyer's Apostelyeschichte on Ac 1687, 

KE. R. BERNARD. 

CITY (vy, wodts),—1. Origin.—The Oriental city 
owed nothing to organized manufacture, and was 
ony in a few instances, such as Arvad, Sidon, 'T'yre, 
and Joppa, dependent Bee maritime trade. It 
was a creation of avriculture, which was an out- 
come of the pastoral life. As the country settled 
down to the cultivation of the soil, the peasantry 
found themselves in constant danger from the 
wandering tribes of the desert, who often sent 
their flocks among the standing crops, and carried 
off the cattle and grain. The necessity of pro- 
tecting life and property from such enemies was 
the chief factor in the creation of the village, out 
of which in turn grew the city. These would 
naturally be found near those who could protect 
them, or in grain-growing districts, or in positions 
of natural strength and in possession of a sufficient 
water-supply. Hence the village or town was 
often named from the Jocal well (Beer-, En-), the 
hill on which it was built (Gibeah-), or its sanctity 
as ‘a hivh place’ (Baal-), or became distinguished by 
the name of its ruling family, or of some conspicu- 
ous house (Beth-). 

2. Develuyment.—The city grew out of the 
village, as the village owed its origin to the house. 
The expansion was on the same lines as that of the 
nation from the tribe, and the tribe from the 
family. Looking, therefore, to these ultimate 
factors, we find that each house had its ba‘al or 
lord, and under him the family was an indepen- 
dent organism, seeking its own livelihood and 
welfare. An act of hospitality to a stranger gave 
him the sacred privileges of the family guild, and 
the sanctity of the guest became the right of later 
citizenship. The cradual slackening of this bond 
is given in the Arab. proverb, ‘My brother and I 
against my cousin, my cousin and I against the 
stranger.’ 

These two facts of authority and combination 
made up the aristocratic and democratic elements 
of the village and city. It might be under the pro- 
tection of a feudal lord living in a fortress around 
which the city clustered, or near which it was 
built; or it might depend entirely upon its own 


wall and the courage and fidelity of its inhabitants, 
Che agricuitural lite of Palestine knew nothing of 
separate farmsteads dotting the landscape. ‘The 
veasants had to retire for the night to the villave 
lite the sheep to the told. It was customary for 
the smaller villages to recosnize the motherhood 
or superior protection of a large city. Thus the 
inhabitants of Laish looked to Zidon the Great 
(Jg 18%), and at the present day every inhabitant 
of Syria is considered to belone to Esh-Sham 
(Damascus). Hence the expression ‘cities and 
their villages,’ ‘citics and their daughters,’ in Nu 
214 32%, Jos 15 and 19. The feudal lords or the 
superior cilies, in return for protection offered 
aginst nomad invasions and other dangers, re- 
ceived payment in service and produce (see 
Taxts). The service rendered by the peasant to 
his superior was originally of the nature of a son’s 
obedience to the father’s command, and passed 
eventually into corvée labour.* 

3. Characteristics. —'The chief feature of an 
Oriental city was its wall. ‘This gave it the right to 
be so named (Lv 25"), though in later times the title 
turned upon the ecclesiastical distinction of having 
ten men of leisure and suitability for the services of 
the synagogue. The wall had one or more gates, 
which were closed from sunsct to sunrise; hence 
the explanation of their remaining open where 
there is no night (Rev 21"). All within the wall 
were of one mind, pledged to obey the laws of the 
city, and seek the welfare of its inhabitants. The 
newspaper oflice and court of tribunal were found 
at the city gate by which strangers entered and 
the inhabitants went out to their daily occupation 
in the fields. Domestic news circulated around 
the fountain while the women waited their turn to 
fill the water-jar. The bank was represented by 
the seat of the money-chanver, while our modern 
factories of organized labour appeared as special 
streets allocated to special trades. This last 
arrangement was due to the different artisan guilds, 
in which the son usually followed the occupation 
of his father ; it was also of fiscal convenience in 
the collection of taxes through a recognized and 
pe one head. On occasions of cencral taxation, 
each man, wherever he might be living and work- 
ing, was reckoned as still belonging to the city of 
his birth. Thus Joseph went up from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem, the eity of his Family (lk 28). 

In an Oriental city each house bad its own in- 
violability, its power to admit and caclude. The 
passer-by in the narrow strect could know no- 
thing of what was going on within those dead 
walls, with their windows and balconies all open- 
ing on the central court. He was as much outside 
as the dog at his feet. It is probable that the 
streets of Oriental towns have always by prefer- 
ence been narrow, sufficient for the foot passenger 
and bayyaye-animal, and affording shelter from 
the sun to the merchants and tradesmen. Such 
are the streets of Hebron and Zidon; and in 
Damascus the ‘street called straight’ (Ac 9), once 
nv broad Roman carriaye-way, with a foot-path on 
each side of the stately relennnde: now shows a 
return to the Oriental type. 

Again, each quarter of a large city might have 
its own homogencousness. At the present day the 
distinction is generally a religious one, as Chiis- 
tian, Jewish, Moslem ; or of race, as Western and 
Oriental. In Damascus, for example, the ringing 
of an alarm bell in the Greek church can cause the 

ates of the Christian quarter to be closed, and the 
Fistriet in a few minutes to assume the character 
of a fortress. 


* Any payment made from time to time by the Emir or Sheikh 
was of the undefined nature of a gratuity, the term for which in 
Arabic, fudi-in-Na'amah, is the equivalent of St. Paul's ‘ exceed- 
ing riches of grace.’ 
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Then, lastly, the entire city, with its HiLss1VC 
girdling wall, had the attitude both of friendly 
enclosure and hostile exclusion. 
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The chief meanings of an Oriental city are thus 
found to be Sufety, Society, Service. Thus we read 
in Ps 1077 of ‘a city to dwell in,’ ‘a city of habita- 
tions,’ around which men ‘sow fields’ (vv.* #87), 
Abraham, dwelling in his black movable tent, 
journeyed by faith towards a fair city ‘which hath 
foundations’ (He 11") In Rev 21. 22 these 
‘arious features appear as borrowed froin the green 
earth in the glorified vision of the Holy City. 
There the tabernacle of God is with imen; the city 
has its wall and gates; as au extended family- 
house it has ‘ foundations’ like the special corner- 
stone; if is a place of safety into which the 
nations bring their glory and honour; it has its 
own fountain-head supply of water, and abundant 
ineans of sustaining life; there the servants serve 
their Lord; and all who are hostile to its order 
and interests shall in no wise enter into it. (See 
CITIZENSHIP, ELDER, GOVERNMENT, PALESTINE, 
REFUGE (CITIES OF), and cf. Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 
124 if.) G. M. MACKIE. 


CITY OF DAVID.—See JenusALEM. CITY OF 
SALT.—Sce SALT Ciry. CITY OF WATERS and 
CITY ROYAL.—Sce RABBAH., 


CLASPS.—RV for AV TACHES (wh. see). 


CLAUDIA (Kiavdla).—A Christian lady at Rome, 
who, with Kubulus, Pudens, and Linus, was on 
intimate terms of friendship with St. Paul and 
Timothy at the time of St. Paul’s seeond imprison- 
ment (2 Ti 4°). The name suggests a connexion 
with the impcrial household, but whether as a 
member of the gens Claudia or as a slave there is 
nothing to decide. Tradition treats her as the 
mother or, less probably, the sister of Linus (A post. 
Const. vii. 46, Aivos 6 KXavdlas); she may also have 
become wife of Pudens, if they are to be identified 
with Claudius Pudens and Claudia Quinctilla, 
whose inscription to the memory of their infant 
child has been found between Rome and Ostia 
(CIL vi. 15,066). Another very ingenious but 
precarious conjecture identifies her with Claudia 

ufina, wife of Martial’s friend, Aulus Pudens 
(Martial, Hpigr. iv. 13, x1. 53). On this theory she 
would be of British origin, w lady of high character 
and cultivation, and the mother of three sons; 
pees the daughter of the British king Tiberius 

laudius Cogidubnus, who had taken the name of 


CLAUDIUS 


Rufina from Pomponia, the wife of Aulus Plautus, 
the Roman commander in Britain, and had come 
to Rome in her train (‘T. Williams, Claudia and 
Pudens, Viandovery, 1848; EK. H. Plumptre in 
Ellicott, NV.7. Comm. ii. p. 185; but against the 
theory, Lightfoot, post, Fathers, Clem. 1. pp. 29 
and 76-79). V. Lock. 


CLAUDIUS (KAavédios), the name by which the 
fourth emperor of Rome is commonly known. 
Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus was 
the son of Nero Clandius Drusus and of Antonia, 
whose mother, Octavia, was a sister of the emperor 
Augustus. Born at Lyons on Ist August, B.C. 10, 
he was of weak health and apparently feeble 
intellect (see the opinion of Augustus as given 
in Suet. Claud. 4, and the excuse of C. himself 
in Suet. Claud. 38); consequently he was hept 
in retirement, without being allowed to hold any 
but unimportant oflices, until the reign of Gaius, 
while the honours conferred upon him by the 
latter would searcely seein to have been seriously 
meant. His time was occupied in historical and 
literary studies, as well as in less creditable. 
occupations (Suct. Claud, 33, 41-42), until the 
pretorian guards, by a freak which disappointed 
all previous expectations (cf. Tac. Ar. iil. 18, 
7), raised him to the prineipate on 24th Jan. 
A.D. 41—a position which he occupied until he 
was murdered by his wife Agrippina, on 12th 
Oct. 54. 

Recent inquiry has conclusively shown that the 
govermment of the Roman Minpire under Claudius 
eompares not unfavourably with that of the other 
early emperors. Itis pointed out that C., although 
originally appointed through military influence at 
a time when the restoration of the republic was 
being seriously discussed, managed to conciliate 
the Senate and to obtain a permanent reputa- 
tion as a constitutional ‘princeps’?; while, at 
the same time, considerable advances were made 
under his rule towards concentrating power more 
completely in the hands of imperial officers, 
The views of C. on the citizenship (see the 
speech quoted in Furneaux, Annals of Tacitus, ii. 
208) show him to have been very ditferent from the 
colourless figure to which traditional historians, 
following exclusively one side of the picture drawn 
by Tacitus and Suetonius, have reduced him. It 
might, however, be argued that the present re- 
action in his favour is going too far. He allowed 
his wives, Messalina und Agrippina, whether 
throngh their influence over him, or even with- 
out his knowledge, to interfere with the course of 
Justice, and to do incalculable harm in Rome; he 
entrusted power to subordmates in a way which 
(in spite of the just remarks of Bury, Student’s 
tom. Emp. 244) shows him to have been but a 
weak ruler; and it is probable that C. should be 
considered to have Nad good intentions in certain 
respects, but to have been, for most practical pur- 
poses, powerless; while the effects of his reign, for 
good or evil, will have to be mainly set down to 
the credit of his leading freedmen, over whom he 
had proverbially little control (ef. Seneca, Ludus 
de morte Claudii, vi. 2). 

For the events mentioned in NT which fall in 
the reign of Claudius, see CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

The emperor is twice mentioned by name :— 

(1) In Ac 11% the prophecy by Agabus of a 
fainine ‘over the whole world’ is said to have been 
fulfilled ‘in the time of C.’ Meyer and others 
protest against interpreting these words of any 
other famine than that to which Josephus refers 
(Ané. XX. il. 5, v. 2) as occurring under Cuspius 
Fadus and Tiberius Alexander. Wiesecler (Chron. 
apost, Zeit. p. 159), though puzzled by the allusion 
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in Ané, 1. xv. 3 to the high priest Ishmael, fixes 
the date of this famine, with considerable prob- 
ability, at A.D. 45, adding that it may well have 
lasted for more than one year. ‘There seems to be 
no reason to doubt that this famine is the one 
referred toin Ac 11%. At the same time it must be 
noted that famines seem to have been unusually 

revalent during the reign of C. (see, for instance, 
Yio, Ix. 11; Eus. Chron. ii. p. 152, ed. Sch. ; Suet. 
Claud. 18, ‘assiduz sterilitutes’); the person of C. 
was in danger from this cause (Tac. A722. xil. 43), 
and the emperor became so sensitive on the point 
as to allow a dream, which was interpreted as 
foretelling dearth, to bring about the ruin of two 
Rom. knights (Tae. Ann. xi. 4). The carelessness 
of Gaius as regards the corn supply (Sen. de Brev. 
Vit. xviii. 5; Dio, lix. 17. 2) enused great dithiculties 
to C. on his accession, and very vigorous measures 
were at once taken by the latter, and continued 
throughout his reign (Suct. Claud. xvili. 20; ef. 
Lehmann, Claudius, p. 135). When it was noticed 
that, in spite of these special precautions, famines 
were a cliaracteristic of the time of C., it is not 
hard to see how the prophecy may have come to 
be regarded as anely Flt ed, even if taken in 
the widest sense. 

(2) St. Paul met at Corinth two Jews, Aquila 

and his wife Priscilla, who had come thither ‘ be- 
cause C, had commanded all the Jews to depart 
from Rome’ (Ac 18?), Suetonius says (Claud, 25) 
that C. ‘Judwos impulsore Chresto assidue tumul- 
tuantes expulit.’? Dio (LX. v1. 6), perhaps correet- 
ing Suet., asserts that the Jews, whose numbers 
were so great as to make expulsion difficult, 
were not indeed expelled, but only forbidden 
to assemble together. The general policy of C. 
towards the Jews was favourable, as is shown 
by the two edicts, one relating to Alexandria, 
the other to the whole empire (Jos. Ané. XIX. 
v. 2, 3; ef. the edict of Petronins in XIX. vi. 3), 
which granted to them religious toleration, exemp- 
tion from the hated military service, and some 
measure of self-government. But we are expressly 
told that he was influenced by his personal feeling 
towards Herod Agrippa I. (id. tb. XX. 1. 1; cf. XIX. 
v. 2), to whom the emperor was indebted at the 
time of his accession (XIX. iv. 5). Not only did 
Agrippa receive ‘consular honours’ and such ex- 
tensions of territory as to make his dominions 
coincide with those of Herod the Great, but his 
brother was given ‘ praetorian rank,’ the rule over 
Chalcis, and, subsequently, certain other districts, 
as well as the oversight of the temple (Dio, LX. vin.; 
Jos. Ant. XX. vil. 1, i. 3), while his son is deseribed 
as having great influence at court (Jos. Ant. XX. 
i. 2; cf. VI. 1i1.). Anger has accordingly shown that 
the edict of Ac 18? must be put during the years 
when Agrippa 11. was absent from Home. As he 
remained in the capital till A.p. 50 (Wieseler, 
p. 67 n., 124), and had returned before the end of 
52 (Jos. Ant. XX. vi. 3), these limits may be re- 
rarded as reasonably certain; but the attempt of 
Vieseler (pp. 125-8) to fix the date absolutely by 
a comparison with Tac. Ann. xii. 52. 3, though 
interesting and ingenious, is hardly convincing. It 
is no doubt true that the Jews often practised 
magic (eg. Ac 8°), and Jews and magicians are 
often mentioned together, but they are, as Wieseler 
udmits, clearly distinct, and Tacitus does not 
mention the Jews at all in this connexion. 

LitrraturR.—Lehmann, Claudius und seine Zeit, Leipzig, 
1877 (pp. 1-60 give an account of the original mathoritices : 
Furneaux, The Annals of Tacitus, vol. ii.; Mommsen, Provinces 
of Rom. Emp. ch, xi. (Eng. tr.); Wieseler, Chronol. d. apoat. 
Zeitalt.; Nosgen, Apoatelyeschichte (on Ac ll.cc., where re- 
ferences to modern works are given). 

P. V. M. BENECKE. 

CLAUDIUS LYSIAS (KAavéios Avolas), the mili- 
tary tribune of the Roman cohort in Jerus., who is 


mentioned in Ac 21-23. Hearing that all Jerus. 
was in confusion, he came down with soldiers and 
centurions to investigate theeause of the uproar, and 
bound St. Paul with two chains. As the ‘sicarii’ 
had recently become very prominent in Judma 
(cf. Jos. Ant. XX. vili. 5, 6), and were especially 
in evidence during the preat festivals (id. BJ UL. 
xiii. 3, 4), he imagined, the season being Pente- 
cost, that St. Paul was an Egyptian who had 
recently led out 4000 ‘assassins’ into the wilder- 
ness (Ac 21%), and who is described by Jos. 
(BJ u. xiit. 5) as having had 30,000 associates 
in all. On discovering his inistake, L. allowed 
St. Paul to address the people from the castle 
stairs ; but the mention of the Gentiles renewed the 
disturbance, so that the tribune was obliged to 
bring him into the castle, and was only prevented 
fram examining him by scourging through receiv- 
ing the news that he was a Rom. citizen, and 
therefore by the Lex Porcia exempt from such 
treatment. LL. next arranged an interview between 
St. Paul and the Jewish Council, but a dispute be- 
tween the Sadducees and Pharisees was the only 
result; subsequently he learned that a conspiracy 
had been formed with the object of killing St. 
Paul, so he sent him to Cwsarea by night under an 
escort of 200 foot-soldiers, 70 horsemen, and 200 
‘spearmen’” (de€coAdBor, see Meyer on Ac 23”), 
The letter given in Ac 2375 as written by L. to 
the procurator Felix on this occasion has been con- 
sidered by some eminent critics to be an invention 
by the historian. The letter would almost cer- 
tainly have been written in Latin, and the word 
rimos (v.™) would seem to imply that only the 
general sense is given. But it must be noticed 
that in v.27 L. represents himself as having rescued 
St. Paul because he discovered him to be a Roman, 
a falsification and inconsistency with Ac 23°-*7 of 
which the author of Ac, had he been inventing, 
would not have been guilty (sce, on opposite sides, 
Wendt and Nésgen on Ac 2347), The udmission of 
L. that he had gained Roan. citizenship ‘for a 
large sum’ (implying his incredulity that a native 
of ‘Tarsus should be a citizen and yet apparently so 
poor) illustrates the ‘ avarice of the Claudian times,’ 
and the trathc in honours by Messalina and the 
imperial freedmen, partly due, no donbt, to a 
desire to replenish the treasury, partly to even 
more questionable motives, on which Dio Cassius 
indignantly comments (Ix. 17. 6). See CiTIZEN- 
SITIP. P. V. M. DENECKE. 


CLAW.—In older Eng. c. was used for an animal's 
hoof, and for any of the parts into which a cloven 
hvof is divided. So in Dt 145 AV we read, ‘And 
every beast that parteth the hoof, and cleaveth 
the cleft into two claws, ... that ye shall eat’ 
(RV ‘and hath the hoof cloven in two’); and in 
Zee 18 ‘he shall eat the flesh of the fat, and tear 
their claws in pieces’ (IXV ‘hoofs’). The Heb. is 
parsah, the pet word for ‘hoof,’ in both 
passages. Cf. Lovell (1661): ‘With claws like a 
Cow; but quadrifide.’ The bird’s c. is mentioned 
only Dn 4% ‘his [Nebnehadrezzar’s] nails like 
birds’ claws’ (no word in Heb., ‘nails’ [joy] being 
understood). J. HASTINGS. 


CLAY, (oe, 157, rydés).—This word is frequently 
used in the Bible either in a literal or a meta- 
phorical sense, in which latter it is parallel with 
‘dust’ (comp. Gn 2? and Is 648). Clay is widely 
distributed over the surface of nearly all countries, 
especially in valleys, and from the earliest times 
of the human race was used both for the con- 
struction of buildings and habitations and for 
the manufacture of pottery and works of art. 
It is a mixture of decomposed minerals of various 
kinds, and hence is exceedingly variable in com- 
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position, Alumina, silica, and potash are the 
rineipal constituents ; but along with these may 
ie vurlable quantities of lime, magnesia, and iron, 
which give variety both to the quality and colour. 
Hence various kinds of clay are Maite ier different 
uses in the arts. 

1. As a building material, clay has been used 
from the earliest ages. Ancient Babylon, as de- 
seribed by [lerodotus, and verified by modern dis- 
covery, was built altovether of brick, either baked 
in kilns or dried in the sun; and amongst the 
other remains is the vreat quadrilateral pile of 
brickwork,—known as Babil, the Gate of God, cor- 
rupted by the Jews to ‘ Babel,’ *—which might, well 
have been supposed to be the ‘Tower of Babel’ 
described in Gn 11%", but that the inscriptions 
found thereon, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, show 
it to have been the famous Tower of the Seven 
Planets built by Nebuchadrezzar 11, (B.c. 604-562). 
Of similar materials was built, in the main, the 
capital of Assyria, though blocks of limestone, 
ulabaster, and other materials were also employed. 
The clay used in Nineveh was derived from the 
alluvia of the Tigris.t The brickmaking in Lower 
Egypt of the time of the Exodus is still carried on, 
the clay used being derived from the silt of the 
Nile; and bricks in the British Museum, inseribed 
with the names of ‘Talintmes I., B.c. 1700, and 
Ramses II, B.C. 1400, show straw mixed with the 
clay in order to bind it together as described in 
O' (Ex 1 57). Most of the villages both in 
Lower Evypt and in the Nile Valley are built 
of sun-dried clay; bricks of clay were also largely 
used in the construction of ancient Troy.t 

2. ‘The use of clay for pottery was coeval with 
its use for building purposes. Remains of jars, 
vases, bowls, and other vessels are found amongst 
the most ancient ruins of Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Keypt. The potter's wheel was commonly em- 
aoyed in such works, and is often referred to 
in the Bible; but of all the purposes for which 
clay was employed in very ancient times, none 
was more interesting than its use for imprinting 
letters of cuneiform characters on tablets which 
have been discovered in immense numbers amongst 
the ruins of Assyria and Babylonia;§ they were 
either in the form of bricks or cylinders of clay, 
baked after the inscription had been impressed. || 
Amongst the inscriptions is the story of the Crea- 
tion, the Fall, and the Deluge, deciphered by the 
late George Smith of the British Museum: of 
only less interest are the Tel cl-Amarna tablets 
in Egypt, one of which has been discovered by 
Bliss amongst the ruins at Tell el-Hesy in Southern 
Palestine (supposed to be Lachish, one of the five 
Amorite cities, Jos 105), and dating as far back 
as B.C, 1480.** KE. HULL. 


CLEAN (see also UNCLEAN, UNCLEANNESS).—41. 
The orig. meaning of the word is clear, free from 
im HLA as applied to glass, gold, and the like, 
as Wyclif’s tr. of Rev 2118 *The citee it silf was of 
cleene gold, lijk to cleene glas.’ Whence it is 
used of the transparent purity of white garments, 
Rev 19%? ‘fine linen, c. and white’ (ka@apés, RV 
‘pure’). And then it is applied to anything that 
is not dirty (its modern use), as Pr 144 ‘Where no 
oxen are, the crib is ¢.’ (13); Is 30% ‘¢. provender’ 
(yan, salted, RV ‘savoury’); Zee 35% Amer. RV 
‘a c. mitre’ (inp, AV and RV ‘ fair’); Mt 27° ‘a 
ce. linen cloth’ (xa@apés). 


* Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. ii. 521, ed. 1879. 

t Layard, Nineveh and tts Remains, passim (1849) 

t Schliemann, Troja, ch. {. et seq. (1884). 

§ Rawlinson, Ane. Mon. 1. ch. iv. 

| Layard, Nineveh, ii. 185 (ed. 1849). 

q Smith, Chaldean account of Genesis. 

** Sayce, RP, N. Ser. ii. iii. iv. and v.; PH FSt, 1892-98. The 
Tel cl-Amarna tablets have been translated by Winckler (1898). 


2. Before passing from its physical uses we 
may notice an early application in the sense of 
complete, still retained in such a phrase as ‘a ¢. 
sweep.’ The only example of the adj. is Lv 2373 
‘thou shalt not make c. riddance of the corners of 
thy field when thou roapest’ (RV ‘shalt not wholly 
reap the corners of thy field’). But the adv. is 
more frequent, Jos 3” ‘all the people were passed 
c. over Jordan’ (tay> wa were finished crossing), 
so 4-11, Ps 778 ‘Is his mercy c¢. gone for ever?’ 
J1 17 She hath made it ce. bare’; Zee 11)? ‘his arm 
shall be c. dried up’; Wis 2!% ‘he is c. contrary to 
our doings’ (évavriofra) ; 2 P 28 ‘those that were 
ce. escaped’ (TR dvrws dropvydyras, edd. érlyws 
admogpev'yovras, RV ‘those who are just escaping’) ; 
and Kzk 37" RV ‘we are c. cut off’ (AV ‘cut off 
for our parts’). Cf. Hooker, Hecl. Pol. U1. i. 13 
‘Excommuniecation neither shutteth out from the 
mystical, nor clean from the visible Church.’ 

3. Ata very early period the word passed into 
the language of religion to designate (1) that which 
does not cercmoniclly defile, whether (a) beasts, as 
Gn 7? ‘of every c. beast thou shalt take to thee by 
sevens’; Dt 14% ‘Of alle. birds ye shall eat’; or 
(0) places, as Lv 4” 6" ‘without the camp unto a 
c. place’; or (c) things, as Is 667° ‘the children of 
[srucl shall bring an offering in a c. vessel’; Ezk 
36° ‘T will sprinkle c. water upon you’; Lk 11 
‘all things are « unto you’ (where the ethical 
[see 4] closely approaches); and Ro 14°° RV ‘All 
things indeed are c.’ (xadapss, AV ‘pure’); (2) 
persons who are not ceremonially defiled, as lv 7 
‘all that be (RV ‘every one that is’) c¢. shall eat 
thereof’; 1S 20°6 ‘Something hath befallen hii, 
he is not ¢.; surely he is not c.’;\ Ezk 36% (see 
above) ‘ye shall be c.’ (passing into 4). 

4. Closely related to this ceremonial use is the 
ethical, and quite as old. Jn passages like Ezk 36% 
Lk 114, and esp. Jn 134s. 153 we seo the one 
pussing into the other; in others the ethically 
stands out from the ceremonially religious mean- 
ing. Take first of all some passages where the 
Leb. is the usual vb. ((dAé) or adj. (t@A6r) used 
for ceremonial cleanness: Ps 19° The fear of the 
LORD is ¢.’ (that is, the religion of J” is morall 
undefiled, in contrast to heathen religions; cf. 
VPs 12% ‘the words of the Lorp are pure words,’ 
where the Heb. is the saine, a word freq. applied 
to ‘pure’ gold); Lv 16% ‘from all your sins shall 
ye be c.’; Gn 35? ‘Put away the strange gods that 
are among you, and be c., and change your 
atte 8s 517 § pute me with hyssop, and 

shall be c.’; 51?° ‘Create in me a clean heart.’ 
Next, where the Heb. is bar, that is, ‘clean’ 
because cleansed, ‘bright’ because polished (as a 

. arrow, Is 49°); Ps 73! ‘such as are of c. heart’; 

ob 114 ‘T am ec. in thine eyes’; cf. Is 52" ‘be ye 
ce. that bear the vessels of the LORD’ (779). Finally ; 
where the Iicb. is zakhah or zikhak, ‘be c.,’ oe 
‘¢.,’ always in a moral sense, Job 154 ‘What is 
man that he should be ¢. ?’; 9% ‘If T wash myself 
with snow water, and make my hands never 80 ¢.’ ; 
15" ‘the heavens are not c. in his sight’; 33° ‘I 


-am ¢., without transgression’; Pr 16? ‘all the 


ways of a man are ¢. in his own eyes.’ 

§. In Ac 18° ‘Your blood be upon your own 
heads; lam c.,’ the sense is guiltless, a very rare 
meaning for this word. Skene (1609) says, ‘ Gif 
he be made quit, and cleane: all his gudes salbe 
restored to him.’ See under CLEAR. 

J. HASTINGS. 

CLEAR, CLEARNESS.—The orig. meanings of 
these words (from Lat. clarus) are ‘bright,’ 
‘brilliant,’ ‘manifest,’ ‘famous.’ But the Eng. 


words early adopted the moral sense of ‘pure,’ 
ch the natural association 
through confusion with 
4. Of the orig. 


‘guiltless,’ partly throu 
of these ideas, and part] 
the native words clean, cleanness. 


CLEAVE, CLEFT, CLIFF, CLIFT 
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meanings, we find in AV (in add. to the mod. sense 
of ‘manifest’) (a) Brightness, 2 8 234‘ By e. shining 
after rain’; Arn 8 ‘I will darken the earth in the 
c. day’; Zec 148 ‘the light shall not bee.’ (RV ‘ with 
brightness’); Is 184 ‘like ac. heat upon herbs’ 
(ny, RV ‘Slike c. heat in sunshine’); Kev 22) ‘e., 
as crystal’ (Aaumpds, RV ‘bright’); 217 ‘ce, as 
crystal (xpucradAlfwr): so with ‘clearness,’ Ex 24!° 
“as it were the body of heaven in his e.’ (RV ‘the 
very heaven for ¢.’); 2 Ks 2*! ‘let the blind man 
come into the sight of my c¢.’ (RV ‘glory’); (6) 
Brilliance, Job 11" ‘thine age (RV ‘thy life’) 
shall be clearer than the noonday’ (op, RVm 
‘arise above’). Of. Wyclif’s tr. of Wis 68 § Wisdoin 
is cler’ (Aaurpés, AV ‘vlorious,’ RV ‘radiant’). 
A thing is bright often beeause it is unspotted, 
whence the transition is casy to moral spotlessness. 
We see the transition taking place in Ca 6! ‘ fair 
as the moon, c. as the sun’ (13); and Rev 2138 ‘the 
city was pure pold, like unto c. glass’ (xadapés, 
RV ‘pure’), 2. Purity, innocence, Pa 514 ‘that 
thou mightest be... ¢ when thou judgest’ (73)) ; 
Cin 243 41o¢s “thou shalt bec. from my oath? (73) ; 
Sus “fT amc. from the blood of this woman’ 
(a0wos); 2 Co 7! * ye have myo es yourselves to 
be c. in this matter’ (ayvés). In this sense only is 
the verb used, Ex 347 ‘that will by no means ec.’ 
{the guiltyJ=Nu 1438; Cn 44!8 Show shall we e. 
ourselves?’ (presi) ; 2 Co 7" ‘what clearing of your- 
selves’ (dmodoyla). And m this sense there is a 
solitary instance of the use of ‘clearly,’ Job 333 
‘my lips shall utter knowledge ec.’ (wy, RV ‘speak 
sincerely’), with which ef. Tillotson (1694), ‘ Deal 
clearly and impartially with yourselves.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

CLEAVE, CLEFT, CLIFF, CLIFT.-—There are 
two verbs ‘to cleave’ distinct in origin and mean- 
ing. (1) Cleave, to split asunder, clave, cloven. 
(2) Cleave, to adhere, cling, cleaved, cleaved. But 
the one has affected the other so as to canse some 
confusion. Thus ¢.=to split, has also a past ptep. 
cleft, Mic 14 ‘the valleys shall be cleft’ ; aah C= 
to stick, has the quite irregular past tense elave, 
more common in AV than any other form of either 
verb. Clift, meaning a fissure or crevice, is a word 
of distinct origin from either verb. Tt oecurs in 
AV Ex 33" will put thee in a clift of the rock’ ; 
and Is 57° “under the clifts of the rocks.’ In other 
places where it occurs in mod, edd. of AV it is 
spelt cleft (and RV so spells it in these passayres) 
through confusion with the verb cleave, ‘to split.’ 
Thus Ca 24 Jer 4918, Ob 3, Is 2% (RV ‘caverns’), 
Am 6", In Dt 148‘ Every beast that parteth the 
hoof, and cleaveth the eft into two claws’ (lit. 
‘cleaveth the cleft of the two hoofs’), the word 
‘cleft’? no donbt ineans the division of the hoof, 
but it is formed directly from ‘cleave’ in imitation 
of the Heb. (cf. Lv 113 amp yo pow), the division 
or toe of the hoof being properly represented by 
‘claws.’ This word ‘clift’ has been further con- 
fused with cliff, a steep face of rock; whence in 
Job 308 it is spelt ‘cliff’ in mod. edd. of AV (1611 
‘clifts,’ RV ‘clefts’). The word ‘cliff’ itself 
occurs once, 2 Ch 20" ‘they come up by the ec. of 
Ziz (ndyp, RV ‘ascent’). J. HASTINGS. 


CLEMENT (Kays), a fellow-labourer with St. 
Paul at Philippi (Ph 4°). It was commonly held 
in the early (Slinech that this C. is to be identified 
with Clemens Romanus, one of the first: bishops 
of Rome, who wrote the well-known Epistle to 
the Church of Corinth (ef. Orig. In Joan. i. 29; 
Kus. 4/F iii. 4). But, though in the absence of 
fuller information it is inipussible to say for cer- 
tain, there are serious difficulties both as to place 
and time in accepting this view. Thus we hear of 
St. Paul’s fellow-labourer in connexion only with 
Philippi, while the other C. is associated with 
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Rome. Nor is it likely that the former can have 
lived till A.p. 110, that is, about 50 years after the 
date of the ean tat Epistle, and before which 
date we cannot well place the death of the Rom. 
bishop. Apuin, as proving the commonness of 
the name, it has been pointed out that ‘Tacitus 
alone mentions five Clements (Ann. i. 23, ii. 39. 
xv. 73; fist. i. 86, iv. 68). (See Lightfoot on 
Ph 48, and detached note p. 166; and the same 
writer’s S¢. Clement of ume.) G. MILLIGAN. 


CLEOPAS (Kyedézas).——Only Lk 24!°; whether to 
be identified with Clopas of Jn 19% and Alpheus 
of Mt 10° ete., see ALPHAUS and BRETHREN OF 
THE Lorp. 


CLEOPATRA (Kadcordzpa, ‘sprung froma famous 
father’).— A female name of great antiquity 
(Apollod. ii. 1.5; J7. ix. 556), und very common in 
the families of the Ptolemices and Seleucidie. 

1. A daughter of Antiochus the Great. In 
B.C. 193 she was married to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
with the taxes of Cele-Syria and Pal. as her 
dowry (Jerome ad Dan. 11"; Jos. Ant. XU. iv. 1; 
App. Syr. 5; Liv. xxxvii. 3;) Polyb. xxviii. 17). 
After her husband’s death she ruled with vigour as 
regent for her son until her own death, in B.c, 173. 

2. A daughter of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Epi- 

hanes. She married in B.c. 173 her own brother 
*tolemy Philometor (Ad. Est 11), and afterwards 
her second brother Ptolemy Physcon (Liv. xlv. 13; 
pit. 59; Justin, xxxviil. 8), She greatly favoured 
the Jews in Egypt (Jos. ¢. Apion. ii. 5), and en- 
couraged QOnias 1V. in the erection of the temple 
at Leontopolis (Jos. Ant. XII. iii. 2). 

3. A daughter of Cleopatra and Ptolemy Philo. 
metor, In B.c. 150 she was given in marriage by 
her father to Alexander Balas (1 Mac 1057-5; Jos. 
Ant. XIII. iv. 1). When Balas was driven into 
Arabia she became (B.c. 146) at her father’s 
bidding the wife of his rival, Demetrius Nikator 
(1 Mac 11!*; Jos. Ant. xIt,. iv. 7; Liv. pit. 52), 
Whilst Demetrius was detained in captivit 
amongst the Parthians, she married (B.C. 140) his 
brother, Antiochus Sidetes (Jos. An¢. XIII. vii. 1). 
Sidetes died in B.C. 128; but when Demetrius, 
after his restoration, sought help from Cleopatra, 
she refused to see him, and possibly instigated his 
murder (Jos. Ant, XI. ix. 3; Justin, xxxix. 1; 
App. Syr. 68; Liv, Epit. 60). Her son, Antiochus 
Grypus, became king through her influence; but, 
being detected in treason, she was compelled to 
take poison in B.C. 120 (Justin, xxxix. 2). 

4, native of Jerus., and wife of Herod the 
Great (Jos. Ant. XVII i. 3). She was the mother of 
Philip, tetrarch of Iturwa (Lk 3}). 

R. W. Moss. 

CLOKE, so in both AV and RV instead of mod. 
cloak (byp méil, apoy simlah, ete. 3 ludriov, crodth, 
ete., Arab. jubbleh, abda, etc.).—The cloke was 
the ordinary upper garment worn over the coat 
(kéthéneth). The two occur together in Mt 5“, Lk 
6%, The prominent meanings in these different 
terms are those of spaciousness, length, ornament, 
envelopment. Hence they are used to represent 
clothing in general, and translated ‘apparel,’ 
‘garment,’ ‘raiment,’ ‘vesture,’ and metaphori- 
cally as the cloke of zeal (Is 59)7) or the robe of 
rightcousness (Is 61°). In size and material it 
varied according to age and sex, the class and 
occupation of the wearer: as shepherd, tradesman, 
wriest, prince. In shape it Bole be sewn up to 

ave the surplice form of the robe of the ephod (Ex 
39%), or be worn loose and open, like a Geneva 
gown or Spanish cloak. Jt was the ‘sarment’ not 
to be kept as a forfeited pledge (Ex 22%, Dt 24%), 
the ‘garment’ of Joseph in Potiphar’s house (Gn 
397). It is the equivalent of ‘mantle,’ ‘robe,’ ae 
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the robe that Jonathan gave to David (1 S 18°), 
Saul’s cut rube (1 S 244), Samuel’s rube (1 S 28%), 
the ‘best robe’ of the parable (Lk 15**).. The cloke 
of 2 ‘Ti 48 (geddvys) may have been a light mantle 
like a cashmere dust-cloak, in which the books and 
parchments were Wrapped. The use of cluke in 
1 Th 2° (wpdgacis), 1 VP 2'° (drixddupua) is yeneral for 
covering, excuse. See DRESS, under ae‘. 
G. M. MACKIE. 

CLOPAS (AV Cleophas) is named only in Jn 
19% Mapiap 7% rob KAwra. As to his identity see 
ALPHAUS and BRETHREN OF THE Lokb. 


CLOSE in the sense of secret oceurs Lk 9% ‘they 
Rope it. c., and told no man’ (ésiyycavr, RV ‘the 
held their peace’). Cf. Pref. to 1611, ‘llow salt 
they understand that which is kept close in an 
unknown tongue?’ The ‘close places’ of 2 S 22% 
=Vs 18 are castles or holds, leds shut in with 
high walls, and so deemed safe. Cf. More (1529), 
‘al close religious houses.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CLOSET (from Lat. claudere, through Fr. closet, 
dim. of clos, ‘an enclosed space’).—Any private 
apartment, as Shaks. Jud. Cas. WL it, 134-— 

‘But here’s a parchment with the seal of Ciosar ; 
1 found it in his closet, ‘tis his will ;’ 
Hamlet, W. i, 77— 
‘As I was sewing in my closct.’ 


The king’s private secretary was called ‘clerk of 
the closet.’ Closet occurs Jl 2'° (nan fr. nan ‘to 
cover,’ prob. of the bridal tent, used also of the bride- 
pyroom’s c., Ps 195); Mt 6°, Lk 128 (RV ‘inner 
chamber.’ Gr. rayeiov, properly ‘a storecroom,’ as in 
Lk 12"; ‘store-chambers,’ says Plummer in loc., 
‘are commonly tnner-chambers, sccret rooms, esp. 
in the East, where outer walls are so easily dug 
through’). See House. J. HASTINGS. 


CLOTH, CLOTHING.—Sce Drsss. 
CLOTHED UPON in 2 Co 5*4 has been chosen 


to express the force of the éwi in émevdtouac (only 
here in N'I), to put on something in addition to 
what is already on. Jn Jn 217 Peter ‘yirt his coat 
(érevd0rys) about him,’ without which he was 
‘naked,’ that is, lind on only the light under- 
garment, perhaps only the loin cloth. See Dress. 
J. TASTINGS. 

CLOUD (j3y ‘dndin ; végos).—Much of the precious 
and beautiful thought of the Bible is written on 
the clonds, and in the sky of Syria this writing of 
religious symbolism and moral teaching is as read- 
able to-day as the inscriptions engraved on Assyrian 
brick or Evyptian granite. ‘Though the Hebrews 
had various names for clouds, it is probable that 
their knowledge of the weather, like that of the 
modern Syrians, was confined to such general and 
obvious points as the direction of the wind and the 
deeper flame of the evening sky. This indifference 
is partly duc to the uniformity of the climate, with 
its recognized season of rainfall from Oet. to April, 
and of sunshine from May to Sept. Forecasting 
the changes of the weather would also be difficult 
on account of their suddenness in that narrow 
Jand of mountains and valleys, with a desert on 
cne side and the sea on the other. Except to the 
fishermen of Galilee, and the husbandmen at the 
time of sowing, the interpretation of the signs of 
the sky wasa matter of smallimportance. Further, 
the Moslems, who generally preserve most of the 
ancient piety of the land, disapprove of criticising 
the weather, as savouring of irreverence. Any 
pointed reference to the weather or inquiry about 
it usually finds a Syrian surprised and unprepared 
for comment, as it is a mutter out of the usual 
round of his salutations, 


Such attention to the clouds is in fact not held 
in high repute: as the Arab proverb says, ‘The 
man who will not work becomes an astrologer.’ 

I, CLOUDS AS AN INDICATION OF RAIN.—1, ‘A 
cloud rising in the West’ (Lk 12%).—The rainy 
quarters are W. and S8S.W. Hence Gehazi was 
told (1 K 18) to look toward the sea for the first 
sign of rain. He saw what is still often seen at 
the end of Sept., when the dry summer season is 
about to end in the early rain, namely, a small 
cloud of cool ashy-grey colour rising over the 
glittering horizon. it is the first token that a 
strong steady S.W. wind has set in, and will carry 
everything before it. In a few hours the sky 
becomes a course of swiftly moving black clouds, 
which congreyate in dense masses on the mount- 
nins, and before long the storm breaks with a 
vrand prelude of thunder peals and incessant 
flashes of lightning. 2. ‘ Clouds of the latter rain’ 
(Pr 16'5),—Such is the king’s favour. This refers to 
the light showersin March and April. These do not 
alect the deep roots of the fruit trees, which depend 
on the more continuous winter rains, but they re- 
fresh the ripening fields of barley and wheat, delay- 
ing the harvest, and causing the ears to mature into 
a heavier crop in May and June. 3. ‘Clouds of dew 
in the heat of harvest’ (Is 184).—The season is 
here the autumn harvest of fruits, when unusual 
moisture in the sky, or a wandering shower, is an 
unwelcome phenomenon, causing withering heat in 
the vineyards and feverish symptoms among the 
people (see, however, Del. ad loc.). 4. ‘Heat by the 
shadow of a cloud’ (Is 255).—-This is most likely an 
allusion to the prostrating wind from the Syrian 
desert, 8. and 8.I., which covers the sky with hot 
sand-clouds (Sirocco, from Arab. shirk, East). It 
is this that gives the ‘sky of brass’ (Dt 28°), and 
the ‘cloud without water’ (Jude v.?*). 

lJ. CLoubs AS A SYMBOL OF THE TRANSITORY. 
-~It, is a common phenomenon of the Syrian sky to 
see a cloud, borne eastward by the sea-breeze, 
suddenly and mysteriously dissolve as it encounters 
the hot dry air of the inland district. The cloud 
is something that melts and leaves no vestige of 
its existence. Tho artistic appreciation of land- 
scape did not exist in ancient times: the thought 
had not been expressed that the floating clouds 
can lend their state and grace of motion to those 
who live in communion with them. The eye was 
occupied with moral issues. Thus the cloud 
becomes a text on life’s brevity (Job 7°), Such was 
prosperity (Job 30%), In the same way, it repre- 
sents the deep reality of forgiveness (Is 44%). 
Such evanescence is the special peculiarity of the 
morning cloud, which appears at sunrise in the 
valleys and melts away an hour afterwards. It 
was the moral emblem and historical epitome of 
Ephraim and Judah (Hos 6). Its companions 
were the chafl of the threshing-floor and the smoke 
of the chimney (Hos 13%). 

HiIl. CLoups as A Covertna. — In this con- 
nexion the meaning passes from the screening of 
the sun’s rays (Kzk 32”), to imply shadow, obscurity, 
and oblivion. Job prays that a cloud may rest 
upon the day of his birth (Job 3°), Again (Job 38°) 
we have the majestic metaphor of the cloud as the 
swaddling-clothes of the new-born world. The 
union of power and humility in the king, ‘when 
mercy seasons justice,’ is likened to the bright 
benediction of a morning without clouds in spring- 
time (2 S 234), 

IV. CLouns AS THE DWELLING-PLACE OF THE 
ETERNAL.—The highest stratum of cloud-imagery 
was reached when, in addition to what was merely 
high and wonderful and mysterious in nature, 
clouds came to be recognized as a means of revela- 
tion the vesture of the divine presence, and the 
vehicle of the divine purpose. ‘The bow in the 
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cloud’ (Gn 94) was so far in the line of the old 
astrology, which saw a divine meaning in the 
heavens. ‘The cloud (‘@n@n) seems here to mean 
the whole circle of the sky: hence méénén, sooth- 
sayer; cf. Arab. faldk ‘sky,’ /alaki ‘astrologer.’ 
Throughout the Bible the cloud often appears as the 
indication and emblem of God's eae power, and 
protection. He keeps the rain-clouds suspended (Job 
26%), He numbers, balances, commands them, and 
has a purpose in their mysterious spreadings and 
motions (Job 36% 37)8 3837, Ps 78%5). The cloud of 
His presence settled upon the mount, and left there 
the light of Ilis commandments. In this form 
His presence crowned the preparations of the 
sanctuary, rested upon it when it rested, led its 
marches in the wilderness, and reappeared in the 
completed temple (Ix 137 40%, 1 K'g10), Clouds 
are the chariot of God (Ps 104%, Is 191, Ezk 104), 
and the dust of His feet (Nah 13). The sume 
emblem of intercepted light, partial knowledge, and 
hidden glory appears in N’'T, where a cloud closes 
the story of the Incarnation (Ac 1%), and clouds are 
the heralds of the Second Advent (Rev 17). Sce 
also PILLAR. G. M. MACKIE. 


CLOUT.—As subst. Jer 38": ?? §So Ebed-melech 
took thence old cast clouts and old rotten rags, 
and... said unto Jeremiah, Put now these old 
cast clouts and rotten rags under thine armholes 
under the cords.’ As vb. Jos 9® ‘old shoes and 
clouted upon their feet’ (Amer. RV ‘ patched’). 
Cf. Shaks. 2 Henry VI. Iv. it, 195 — 


‘Spare none but such as go iu clouted shoon ;’ 


and Latimer, Serm. p. 110, ‘Paul yea, and Peter 
too, had more skill in mending an old net, and in 
clouting an old tent, than to teach lawyers what 
diligence they should use in the expedition of 
matters.’ The word is Celtic, and came in early, 
but Wyelif, in Jos 9°, has ‘sowid with patchis.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 

CLUB (Job 41” RV).—The ‘club’ was a common 
weapon among shepherds, See HAND-STAVES and 
also under Dart (Heb. shebhet). 

The rod, seeptre, or club of iron (shebhet 
barzel, Ps 2°) was carried by kings, as seen in the 
Assyr. reliefs in the Ronvnane Gallery, B.M., 
esp. the figure of Assur-nagir-pal. Cf. Is 10° ‘Ho 
Assyrian, the rod (shebset) of mine anger.’ 

W. I. BARNES. 

CNIDUS (Kvidos), a city of Caria, a Dorian 
colony, was situated at the extremity of a narrow 
peninsula which juts far out towards the W. into 
the A‘gean Sea. In this situation it was the 
dividing point between the western and southern 
coast of Asia Minor. Hence a coasting voyage 
westward along the southern coast of Asia Minor 
came to an end off C.; and from thence the ship 
had to begin a new period and method in its course 
towards Rome (Ac 27’), The city was situated 
partly on the peninsula, partly on a small island 
off We peninsula on its south side; the island 
was connected with the mainland by a causeway 
in ancient times, and is now joined to it by a sandy 
isthmus. There were two excellent harbours at 
C., one of which could be closed by a chain. Like 
Chios (which see), C. had the rank of a free city. 
It contained Jewish inhabitants as early as the 
2nd cent. (lL Mac 15% 5 see CARIA, DELOS). 

LITERATURK.—Newton, /list. of Discov. at Halicarnassus, 


Cnidus, etc., and Travels and Discov. in the Levant, supersedes 
all older descriptions. W. M. Ramsay. 


COAL (nbq3, one, apy, WW, Wn; AvOpat, dvOpaxcd). 
—The variety, esp. in OT, of the words rendered 
fcoal’ in AV makes it advisable to consider them 


1. Gaheleth (LXX uniforinly dvOpat, Vulg. pruna, 
carbo, seintilla) is the most frequently used, occur- 
ring seventeen times. It designates glowing fuel, 
live embers, und is sometimes found in the full 
expressions ‘coals of fire,’ or ‘burning coals of fire.’ 
Its special meaning is well seen in Pr 267) (RV 
embers), where it evidently denotes burning, as 
contrasted with fresh unbnrnt fuel (see Peham 
below). In Pr 6%, Is 44°47" [zk 24" it is used 
of a fire in reference to such ordinary effects as 
burning, baking, warming, boiling. Tn 28 147 it 
describes figuratively the life of a family as 
embodied in the last surviving meinber of its line 
(Vulg. scintilla), In 25 22% and the parallel Ps 
18813) and also in Ezk 1” 10? ‘coals of fire’ are 
associated with the manifestation of God, the 
reference bemg to lightning, or to the elemental 
fires from which lightning 18 supposed to proceed. 
Gaheleth occurs in Job 41?! in a metaphor (similar 
to that in Ps 18 above) descriptive of the fiery 
breath of leviathan. In Ps 120‘ we find ‘coals of 
broom’ (005, genista monosperma, not JUNIPER, 
which see) used to denote either the punishment of 
the false tongue’s specch, or its devouring character, 
the embers of the plant in question being known 
to retain their heat for a specially long time. In 
Ps 140” ‘coals of fire’ form one of the punishments 
of the wicked, as also in the famous figure of 
retribution by kindness in Pr 25%, repeated in NT 
Ro 12”, 

2. Pcham(LXX doxdpa, dvOpaés Vuly. carbo, pruna) 
occurs three, perhaps four, times. In the passage 
referred to above (Pr 26?!) it clearly means unburnt 
coals put on live embers, In Is 44!2 5415, however, 
the reference is to the live coals used in smiths’ 
work. In Ps 115, if the conjectural reading ‘pq, 
(for ons) be correct, we have‘ coals of fire’ (so 
AVm) rained on the wicked, along with brimstone, 
instead of the less congruous ‘snares, fire,’ ete. 

3. Rizpah is found twice, in the phrases ‘a cake 
baken on the coals’ (1 IX 19%), and ‘a live coal... 
from off the altar’ (Is 6°) It is probable that in 
both cases the word ineans a hot stone (RVm)\. In 
the latter, LXX has dydpaé and Vulg. calculus, while 
in the former bothVSS are less literal (LX X éyxpuglas 
ddupelrys, Vule. subcinericius panis), with a general 
allusion to the process of BAKING (which see). 

4, Resheph is twice rendered ‘coal’ in AV, Ca 8° 
(XX weplrrepoy, Vuly. dampas, RV ‘ flash’), Hab 3° 
(LXX omits the subject in clause 6, Vuly. diabolus, 
AVm ‘burning diseases,’ RV ‘fiery volts’). The 
word occurs elsewhere in OT (Dt 32%, Job 5’, Ps 
768 7848), and means ‘a pointed, darting flame.’ In 
Dt and Hab it seems to denote ‘the tiery bolts by 
which J” was imagined to produce pestilence or 
fever’ (Driver). n connexion with this it is 
suggestive that Resheph appears to have been the 
name of a Vheen. fire-god. He is referred to as an 
Asiatic deity in inscriptions found in Egypt and 
elsewhere, particularly in certain bilingual (Gr. 
and Phoen.) ones in Cyprus, where he is identified 
with Apollo. (lor this po see the note in Driver, 
Deut. pp. 367, 368, and the authorities there given.) 

5. Shéhor is tr. ‘coal’ in La 4% The ‘literal 
meaning of the word is ‘ blackness’ (RVm). 

6. dv@pat (tr. ‘carbuncle’ To 13%, Sir 32°) means 
‘coal’ in Sir 8! (dv@paxas auaprwrot), Ro 12% (from 
Pr 2572), dv@paxcdé is found in Sir 11°", 4 Mac 9”, 
Jn 18!8 21% 

‘Coal’ therefore is, strictly speaking, a correct 
rendering only of gaheleth and peham and tliir 
Gr. equivalents. Gaheleth may denote the glowing 
embers of any kind of fuel (wood, bones, etc., Ezk 
2411) but by it and peham, apart from their poetic 
and figurative use, we are generally to understand 
charcoal, which is a common article of fuel in the 


separately, first of all. For philological details the K., and in the preparation of which the forests of 
lexicons must be consulted. i Pal., as well as those of other districts, are rapidly 
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disappearing. The subject of fuel will be more 
fully dealt with under FIRE, 

True mnincral coal lias not been found in Pal. 
roper, Where the geoloyvical formation as a whole 
iwrecent. The rocks of the carhonifcrous period, if 
they exist, are not near the surface. Two strata 
of this age, however, have been recognized. They 
are those known as the Desert Sandstone and the 
Wady Nasb lianestone, but they are not secom- 
manied by any coal. Coal of an inferior quality 
ifs been found at Sidon, and coal-mining was also 
carried on for a time in Lebanon, but was abandoned 
after some 12,000 tons had been extracted (Conder, 
Tent Work in Pal. ii. 326. Yor the geology of Val. 
see Hull, Survey of W. Pal. and the literature there 
mentioned, pp. 5, 6). JAMES PATRICK. 


COAST (Lat. costa, rib, side) is now coufined to 
the sea-shore, but formerly was used of the side of 
any person, place, or thing, and in AV is freq. 
used for the horder or neighbourhood of any place, 
inland or other, ‘Thus Mt 2!@ “Herod . . . sent 
forth, and slew all the children that were in Beth- 


lehem, and in all the coasts thereof.’ 


‘It would be unreasonable,’ says Lightfoot (On a Ireah -e- 
wmsion2, p. 104), ‘to expect the English reader to understand 
that when St. Paul passes “thiough the upper coasts” (ra 
avaTepine join) ON his way to Ephesus (Ac 191), he does in fact 
traverse the high land which lies in the tnterior of Asia Minor. 
Again, in the gospels, when he reada of our Lord visiting “ the 
cuasts of Tyre and Sidon” (Mt 15", Mik 731), he naturally thinks 
of the sea-board, knowing these to be maritime cities, whereas 
the word in one passage stands for “ep ‘ parts,” and in the 
other for opm “borders,” and the circumstances suggest rather 
the eastern than the western frontier of the region. And per- 
haps also his notions of the peography of Palo may be utterly 
confused by reading that Capernaum 18 situated ‘ upon the sea- 
coast” (Mt 418),’ J. HASTINGS. 


COAT (njnp kéthéncth, xerwv), made of cotton, 
linen, fine wool, and probably silk, The garment 
of home-life and ordinary work, worn under the 
cloak and over the undershirt, or sheet (p49), and 
sometimes instead of it, drawn tightly round the 
waist by belt or girdle, in shape like a dressing- 
gown or cassock (sce Dress, under kéethéneth). ft 
is the coat of Joseph (Gn 373), of the priests (Fx 
284, Lv 88), of women’s dress (Ca 53), of Clirist (Jn 
19%), of the disciples (Mt 5”, Lk 67). Coat. is 
translated ‘garment’? In 2 8 13% 19) Ezr 2) Neh 
7°, Jude 3s Celothes’in Mk 14°33 ‘robe’ in Ts 22"), 
The coat of 1S 2, the annual present to Samuel, 
was a woollen cloak (med); that of Jn 21%, fishers ec. 
(érevdtrys), would be a large clonk for covering in 
public and protection at night, the fisherman 
mercly wearing a large apron or waist-cloth when 
busy with the net. ‘The coat of Dn 37, RV hosen 
([a90, Arab. sirwil), was the skirt-trousers of 
Perstan costume. 

Coat of Mail.—Sco BRIGANDINE and BREAst- 
PLATE. G. M. MACKIE. 


COCK (ddéxrwp, alector, gallus).—The domestic 
fowl may be the bird mentioned 1 K 4%, o 293 bar- 
burim, and translated in AV and RV fatted fowls. 
It is not unlikely that Solomon, who had com- 
morce with the far F., and imported peacocks and 
apes from bates (1K 10%), might have brought barn- 

ard fowls from the same direetion. The original 
atock of these fowls is usually supposed to be indigen- 
ous in farther India and China. Gallus giganteus, 
of Malacca, seems to be the feral state of some of 
the larger tame breeds, and G. bankiva, of Java, 
which is regarded by many as specifically the same 
as G. ferrugqineus, the gungle a) is supposed to 
be the parent of our'ordinary poultry. In India, 
poultry have been Honuesticncal from the earliest 
times. But no representation of them is found 
on the Eyyptian monuments. Pindar mentions the 
cock, and Homer names & man 'Addxrwp, the word 


for a cock. Aristophanes calls it a Persian bird. 
Itinay have been introduced into Pal. before it came 
to Greece. Nevertheless, unless in this doubtful 
passage, it is not mentioned in OT. Commen- 
tators have tried various other renderings of 
barburim, as swans, guinea fowls, geese, eapons, 
and fatted fish. But these are pure conjectures. 

The Romans were very much given to raising 
fowls, both for food and for cock-fighting. The 
Mishna states that cocks were not allowed in 
Jerns., for fear of polluting the holy things. 
But there is rabbinic evidence that the Jews kept 
fowls. The Romans and other forcigners also kept 
thein. 

The cock is mentioned in NT in connexion with 
Peter’s denial of Christ (Mt 268-7 etc.). Cock- 
crowing (Mk 13”) refers to the habit of crowing 
before the dawn. ‘This is the second cock-crowing 
(Mk 14%), the first being at midnight, but less 
certain or Jess heard than the second. Hence the 
other evanyelists speak of the crowing of the cock 
without specifying that it was to be a second one 
(Mt 26%, Lk 22%, Jn 13%), In point of fact, 
cocks crow somewhat irregularly at intervals in 
the night. ‘The hen is alluded to (Lk 1384) with 
reference to her motherly care of her brood, with 
which the Saviour compares his solicitude for 
Jerusalem. G, E. Post. 


COCKATRICE.—Sce SERPENT. 


COCK-CROWING (d\cxropopwrla, Mk 13%5).—See 
Cock, ‘TIME. 


COCKER.—Sir 30° ‘C. thy child, and he shall 
make thee afraid,’ that is ‘pamper’ (Gr. r:6nvéu, 
nurse, suckle), Cf. Shaks. King John Vv. 1. 70— 

‘Shall o beardilesa boy, 
A cocker'd silken wanton, brave our fields?’ 
and Hull (1611) ‘No creatures more cocker their 
young than the Asse and the Ape.’ The word is 
not found earlier than the 15th cent. Its origin is 
obscure. J. HASTINGS. 


COCKLE (ayx3x bo'shth, Bdros, snina).—The last 
word of the second member of a parallelism (Job 
31%), ‘instead of wheat Ict thistles grow, and instead 
of barley, cockle.’ The signification of the parallel 
word mn héah is general, drier or bramble. There- 
fore this word should be general. And as tho first 
is harmful, the second should be the sume. The 
root of the word is Uxa3=‘stmk,’ hence the 
marginal renderings, AV stinking weeds, RV 
notsome weeds, suit the ease well. There is no 
want of such in the Holy Land. There are a 
number of ill-smelling qoose weeds, Solanum nig- 
rum, L., Datura Stramonium, J, (the stink-weed par 
excellence), D. Metel, L., and several fetid arums, 
and henbane, and mandrake. Neglected fields are 
overrun by the host of thorny and unsavoury weeds 
which afflict the farmer in all parts of Pal. and 
Syria. Some have thought that bo’shadh means 
ergot or smut or bunt, and others fares. There is, 
however, no ground for this. 

A word from the same root, o'vxa be?dlshtm 
(Is 5**), is tr. in AV and RV wild grapes. 
The context and the etymology are against this 
rendering. ‘The terrible judgment pronounced 
against the vineyard (vv.>*%) might seem unjust if the 
oduct were simply inferior. ‘The contrast: must 

e as sharp as in v.7—between judgment and 
oppression, between righteousness and the cry of 
the oppressed. We should therefore look for some 
ill-smelling fruit, having some resemblance to a 
grape, and oceurring in vineyards. Sueh plants 
are Solanum nigrum, L., and its congeners S, 
miniatum, Berb., and S. villosum, Lam., called in 
Arab. ‘inab-edh-dhib, wolf’s grapes. ‘They are of 
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n heavy narcotic odour, and poisonous, and grow 
comsnonly in the vineyards. Celsius supposes 
aconite; but the latter is not found south of Amanus, 
and henee would not be known to the readers of 
Isaiah. [tis perhaps better to regard bé&ishim as 
stinking fruits in general, and bo’shdh as stinking 
weeds. Gy. EK. Post. 


CODEX.—See &, A, B, C, D; also TEXT. 


CQ LE-SYRIA (Koldy Yupla, ‘hollow Syria’) was 
the name piven under the Seleucids to the valley 
between the Lebanons (Polyb. i. 3; Dionysius, 
Perieg. 899, 900), and this restricted meaning 1s 
retained in 1 Es 4%, The sane restriction appears 
in Am 1°, where, however, ‘the valley of Aven’ 
(which sce) cannot be certainly identified with 
Cale-Syria. ‘The valley of Lebanon’ (Jos 11" 
127) denotes the saine district. Strabo (xvi. 2) 
confines the terin to this valley in describing the 
boundaries of the separate parts of Syria; but he 
also uses it more widely as covering the whole of 
pyeTow or ‘Syria of Damascus.’ Theophrastus, 
too (Hist. plant. ii. 6. 2; see also ii, 6. 8), extends 
the name to the valley of the Lower Jordan, and 
in ii. 6. 5 to the neighbourhood of the Red Sea. 
Under the later Seleucidw it almost loses peogr, 
limitations altogether, and becomes a convenient 
name for a political division of the empire, the 
central valley always being included, but the 
boundaries being extended or contracted with 
every change in the relative influence of the local 
governors. Tor some tine Phanicia and Cule- 
Syria include between them the whole of the 
southern part of the Seleucid kingdom, and the 
latter term covers the entire district EK. and 8. of 
Lebanon. The term is so used in 1 Es 21. 24 27 620 
7) 8°7 2 Mac 3° 4488 10"; and the relation between 
the two provinces is so close that a single governor 
generally suftices for both. In 1 Mac 10” the 
settlement of Jewish affairs is entrusted almost as 
a matter of course to the governor of Cole-Syria, 
and in 2 Mac 3% Jerus. is expressly pe preernied 
as within that province. In later times Jos. (Ant. 
XIV. iv. 5) wrote of the province as stretching from 
the Euphrates to Egypt; and within it were the 
Phil. coast towns of Raphia (Jos. Wars, Iv. xi. 5; 
Polyb. v. 80) and Joppa (Diodor. xix. 59). But he 
gencrally confines the term to the districts E. of the 
Jordan, including Moab and Aimmon (Ané. 1. xi. 5; 
Ptol. v. 15), and admitting Seythopolis (Bethshan) 
because of its connexion with the Decapolis (Ant. 
XL xiii. 2). He mentions also apecically Gadara 
(An¢é. XII. xili. 3) as in the province, whilst the 
evidence of coins places within it also the neigh- 
bonring towns of Abila and Philadelphia (Rabbah); 
and Stephen of Byzantium adds Dium, Gerasa, 
and Philoteria (Polyb. v. 70). Strictly, therefore, 
the tern does not cover Juda and Samaria, but 
was made to do so when it was wished to assert or 
enforce Syrian claims to those districts, In Jos, 
Ant, X11. 1v. 1-4, in the time of Ptolemy Kueryetes, 
the fisenl system and prob. the entire adninis- 
tration of C. are distinet from those of Juda and 
Samaria. In the civil wars between the sons of 
Antiochus Grypus (B.C. 95-83), C., with Damascus 

rob. as its capital, was the name of a trans- 
ordanic kinvdom, separate from that of Syria 
proper In B.C. 47 Herod was appointed by Sextus 
wsar (Jos. Ant, XIV. ix. 5; Wars, 1. x. 8), and 
again by Cassius in B.C. 43 (Jos. Ant. XIV. xi. 4; 
Wars, 1. xi. 4), military governor of C.; but on 
neither of these occasions did his appointment 
carry the exercise of any authority within Judwa. 
k. W. Moss. 

COFFER occurs only in 1S 6% )- 15, and the Heb. 
term (1398, LXX déua), of which it is the tr®, is also 
found nowhere else. From the fact that in the 
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above passaves the word has the article, some have 
inferred that an ‘wrgdz was an appendage to every 
eart (ghdlah), but this is not necessary (Driver, 
Heb, Text of Sam. p. 43. £.). The ’argdz appears to 
have been a sinall chest which Sen (?) the 
golden figures sent by the Philistines as a guilt- 
offering. (Cf., however, the LX-X, and see Well- 
hausen and Budde on the text of the passage.) 


; J. A. SELBIE, 
COFFIN.—Sce BuRIAL. 


COGITATION (Dn 7%, Wis 12, Sir 175).—Not 
the action of thinking, bnt the thoneht itself. Cf. 
Hobbes 1628) ‘ Being terrified with the cogitation, 
that not any of those which had been formerly 
sent had ever returned.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COIN.—Sco MONEY. 


COL-HOZEH (aiirdp ‘seeing all’).—-A Judahite 
in time of Neheminh (Neh 3!° 115). 


COLIUS (A Kudos, B Kavos), 1 Es 9%.—See 
CALITAS, KELAIAH. 


COLLAR.—1. The collars of Jg 8% (nips) are 
golden ear-drops, RV pendants. 2. The ref. in 
Job 308 is to the collar-band (75) of the under- 
garment or coat (kéthéneth). Inv." the symptoms 
of high fever are pierced bones and gnawing pains ; 
hence in v.!8 the complaint that his large outer- 
garment or cloak (v139), in which he vainly tried to 
sleep, had become so completely soaked through 
with the fever-sweats that it clung around him like 
the collar of his coat. It is frequently assumed 
that the reference is to Job’s emaciated condition, 
which causes his outer garment to cling to him 
like the neck of the close-fitting inner tunic. 
Davidson suggests that the idea may be that 
through Job's writhing under his pains his clothes 
are twisted tightly about him. Dillmann finds a 
reference to the unnatural swelling of Job’s body 
by elephantiasis, till his garment becomes tight 
like a collar. G. M. MACKIE. 


COLLECTION occurs in AV of 2 Ch 24° ® as tr® 
of nxyp (mas’rth), and in 1 Co 16! as tr® of Aoyla 
(logia, a am’. Avy.) [all]. In OT the reference is to 
the tax prescribed in Ex 30! 26 (P), and RV more 
suitably tr ‘tax.’ The NT reference is to the 
collection made by St, Paulin the Gentile Churches 
for the poor at Jerusalem. HRV retains the word 
and also substitutes ‘collections’ in v.® for AV 
‘gatherings’ (Where tle same Gr. word occurs in 
the plur. Aoyla:). See COMMUNION 3, ‘TRIBUTE- 
MONEY. J. A. SELBIE. 


COLLEGE (vn; LXX 2 K 22 pacerd ; 2 Ch 
34°37 paacaval; Zeph 1° awd ris devrépas; Vulg. 
in secunda). — This word properly denotes the 
‘second quarter’ of the city; RV ‘the second 
quarter,’ m. ‘Heb. Mishuch’—comp. AVm ‘in 
the second part’; in 2Ch3i*% AVm. gives also ‘the 
school.’ From Zeph 1°, where the term oceurs 
again (AV ‘the second’), it appears that this 
quarter of Jerusalem was not far from the Fish- 
gate, which lay on the north or north-west of the 
city (Neh 3? 12%). It was perhaps first enclosed 
within the walls in the time of Manasseh (2 Ch 
334), Probably the ‘second quarter’ lay to the 
west of the temple-mount, in the hollow between 
this and the northern portion of the western hil, 
the modern Sion. It would thus ecoury the upper 
end of the Tyropccran Valley (comp. Jos. Ant. XV. 
xi. 5). 

The Targ. Jonathan on 2 K 22 renders by m3 
RIDPIN, 8.€. Gu of instruction.’ This Jewish tradi- 
tion is clearly the origin of the rendering ‘college’ 


f 
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inthe AV. It is doubtless due to the influence of 
the post-biblical Heb. word Mishna, which, mean- 
ing originally ‘repetilion,’ devrépwors, came to signify 
the doctrine of the law, and espccially the oral 
law. H. A. WHITE. 


COLLOP.—A collop is a slice of meat, but in 
Job 157 ‘he. . maketh collops of fat on his flanks,’ 
it is used in the now obsolete sense (except in 
dialects) of ‘a thick fold of flesh on the body as 
evidence of a well-fed condition.’ Cf. Fuller, 
Worthies, i. 166, ‘Fat folk (whose collops stick to 
their sides) are generally lazy.’ J. HASTINGS. 


COLONY.—Colony (Kodwvla, a literal transcript 
of the well-known Latin designation) occurs in 
NT only at Ac 16!%, where it is applied to 
Sa abok The Roman colonies belonged to three 

eriods and classes : (1) those of the earlier republic 

efore 100 B.c.—the burgess and Latin colonies, 
which served as curb-fortresses and influential 
centres of Roman authority in conquered or 
annexed territory; (2) those of the Gracchan 
times — the agrarian colonies, provided as an 
outlet for the starving and clamorous proletariat 
of the capital; and (3) those of the Civil wars 
and the Inmpire, termed military colonies, intended 
for the reception and settlement of soldiers dis- 
banded at the end of their service or at the close 
of war. While in the former classes the colony 
was initiated by a formal law (lex), and carried 
out by a commission (generally of three), the 
later, or military colony, was established simply 
by the emperator, in the exercise of his imperium, 
nominating a legate to give etfect to his will. ‘ro 
this latter class Philippi belonged. It had already 
received (as we learn froin Strabo, vii. fr. 41) some- 
thing of this character after the defeat of Brutus 
and Cassius in the adjoining plain in the year 
42 B.c.; but its full organization as a colony was 
the work of Augustus, who, having to provide for 
his soldiers after the battle of Actium (B.c. 31), 
gifted to them (as we learn from Dio Cassius, li. 4) 
cities and lands in Italy which had belonged to 
partisans of Antonius, and transferred most of 
the inhabitants thereby dispossessed to other 
quarters, esp. to Dyrrhachium and Philippi. The 
latter thenceforth bore, in inscriptions and on 
coins, the name Colonia Aug. Jul. Philippi or 
Philippensis, ‘The community thus constituted 
possessed (Dig. 50, tit. 15, sec. 8) the privileged 
position known to jurists as that of the ius [talicum, 
which apparently carried, in addition to the right 
of freedom (libertas), and that of exemption from 
eee and tribute (¢mmunitas), the right of 
olding the soil in full ownership under the forms 
of Roman law (ex ture Quirttium). (On the de- 
velopment of the Roman colonial system, sce 
Marquardt, Handb. iv. 4271f, on the military 
colonies, pp. 449-56 ; and on Philippi in particular, 
Momumnsen, C/L ut. i. p. 120.) 

WILLIAM P. DICKSON. 

COLOSSA (Kodosoal) was an ancicnt city of 
Phrygia (very important in early history, dwind- 
ling in the later centuries as Laodicea waxed 
greater), overhanging the river Lycus (a tributary 
of the Mander) on the upper part of its course. 
It was distant only about ten miles from Laodicea 
and thirteen from Hierapolis; and hence the three 
cities formed a single sphere of missionary labour 
for Epaphras, an inhabitant of C. (Col 4?-33), 
Churches were formed in these three cities at a 
very early period, partly by the work of Epaphras, 
but also through the work of Timothy, who had 
evidently come into personal relations with C. 
Oe I’), and probably of other preachers. In 

v1" 3% the single Church of Laodicea must be 
taken as representative of the Churches of the 


whole Lycus valley. Pau] himself had not been 
at Laodicea or at C. (Cot 2!) C., like Laodicca 
(which see), stood on the most important route of 
commerce and intercourse in the eastern part of 
the Rom. Empire; it was therefore a place where 
new ideas and new thoughts were always likely to 
be simmering, and the new religion seems to have 
developed there with feverish rapidity, and not in 
a direction that satisfied St. Paul. During his 
first imprisonment in Rome, the report which was 
brought to him b eee of the religious views 
and practices in C, called forth an Epistle, in which 
he rebuked the tendency of the Colussians to stray 
from the straight path under the influence partly 
of Judaism (observance of Sabbaths, etc., Col 2°; 
circumeision hinted at, 2"), and partly of a species 
of theosophic speculation, which sought to find 
demonic or angelic powers intermediate between 
the supreme unapproachable God and human 
beings,—a kind of speculation springing from an 
attempt to express the ideas of Christianity in the 
terms and forms of the philosophic and religious 
thought current in Phrygia and in Asia generally. 
The Judaic elements in this Colossian development 
of Christianity show that Jewish teachers had 
visited it, and that Jewish religion and thought 
had influenced the population; and from the 
ponen of the city such influence is natural, and 

ewish traders had probably settled in it for com- 
mercial purposes (especially trade in the beautiful 
wool of the peculiar colour called Colossinus, per- 
haps dark purple). Thero is, however, no evidence 
that an actual settlement of Jews at C. as colonists 
hy any of the Seleucid kings ever occurred (as is 
probable or certain at Laodicea, Tarsus, ete., 
which see); for such a settlement was considered 
aug a re-foundation, and was usually accompanied 
by change of name. Again, the semi-Gnostic style 
of Colossian speculation revealed to us by the 
pave shows that the Lycus valley was the seat 
of some philosophic activity, which had doubtless 
its centre at Laodicea (which see), but extended to 
tho other cities. The same kind of speculation 
lony clung to the valley, as Theodoret mentions 
in the Sth century; and in the 9th and 10th 
centuries Michael, the leader of the host of angels, 
was worshipped as the great saint of C. (and of its 
later representative Chone), and a legend was told 
of his appearance to save the city from a preat 
inundation. C. disappeared from history durin 
the 7th or 8th cent., being too much oxnoead 
to the terrible raids of the Saracens; and it was 
succeeded by Chonze (now called Chonas), a fortress 
about three miles farther south, in a lofty situa- 
tion, with an impregnable castle upon the stee 
slope of Mount Cadmus (suminit 8013 ft.). In 78 
Bishop Dositheus took his title from C., but had 
his actual home in Chon (érloxomros Kodtoocay Fros 
Xwvav); but in 870 and 879 Samuel was bishop 
(afterwards archbishop) of Chonre, and C. had been 
practically forgotten. 

Colosse is a grecized form of a Phrygian word 
(modified to give an apparent meaning in Greek, as 
if connected with xod\ocads); and the native form was 
more like KoAagcal (cf. Abbott on Col 17). Hence the 
ethnic Kodaocaeds occurs in the (not original) title of 
the Epistle, and in several Byzantine lists of bishops. 
Kodooonvés is the invariable ethnic on coins. 

LITERATURR.—The exact site of O. was first deterinined b 
Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, i. p. 608; Arundel an 
other travellers had previously visited the modern Ohonas 
and believed it to be § The situation and history of ©. an 
Chone are very fully described In Ramsay, Cittes and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, chs. 1. and vi., and CA. in the Rom. Emp. ch. xix. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 

COLOSSIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.—This Epistle 
forms one of a closely connected grou of three. 
It is linked on the one hand to the little letter 
to Philemon by the group of personal salutations 
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common to the two, and on the other to the Ep. to 
‘the Ephesians’ by a remarkablo and intricate 
community of contents, by the fact that the 
two letters are entrusted to the same messenger 
(47, cf. Eph 67), and probably by an express refer- 
ence in ihe Colossians to the sister Epistle under 
the title of ‘the Ep. from Laodicea’ in 4)%, 

I, AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—The various ques- 
tions which have been raised during the present 
cent. with respect to the authorship of this group 
of Epp., and the particular stage in St. Paul's 
first imprisonment (assuming them to have been 
written by him) to which they may be most suit- 
ably assivned, can be best dealt with in connexion 
with the Ep. to the Ephes, (which see). For the 
present it will be enough to say (1) that the ad- 
mitted differences in language, style, and, to a 
certain extent, in doctrine, between this group of 
Epp. and those of the central period, 1 and 2 Co, 
Gal, Ro, are by no means sufticient to establish a 
diversity of authorship; and (2) that two facts, 
(a) the conversion of Onesimus, who, as far as we 
know, could hardly have had access to St. Paul in 
Cesarea, and (b) the remarkable development in 
the doctrine of the Ecclesia, which marks Eph, 
make it on the whole most probable that the 
whole group was written from Rome shortly before 
the outbreak of the Neronian persecution. 

II. DESTINATION.—The situation of Colossw 
and the chief elements in its population have 
already been described (see CoLoss”). Tt will be 
enough here to notice that whatever may have 
been the proportion of resident Jews in the place, 
St. Paul treats the Church throughout as specifie- 
ally a Gentile Church (17). It is this fact which 
brings them within his sphere of influence, and 
explains the tone in which he addresses them, 
The difficult and obscure references in 24 7d yeepd- 
ypadov tots Séypacw 8 hv brevavrioy juiv, and in 2° 
to 7a crovxeia Tov Kdopov, both of which must refer 
chiefly, if not exclusively, to the law of Moses, 
are not really inconsistent with this. Language 
of fundamentally the same import occurs in Gal 
33 43, asp. 49 (rrwyd crayeta ofs raddhev dvwlev dov- 
Aedoat OédXere). Before the coming of Christ the 
only way by which a Centile could enjoy the 
privileges of the covenant people was by accepting 
circumcision and submitting to all the ordinances 
of the law. 

St. Paul’s language in the Epistle leaves no 
doubt that the Church at Colossie had not been 
directly founded by him, and that he was person- 
ally unknown to the bulk of its members, though 
individuals among them, such as Philemon, may 
have met him during his long stay at Ephesus, 
sad have owed their conversion to him. 

Ramsay’s interpretation of ra cvaripixe p2tpy (Ac 191) wonld 
make it probable that St. Paul had not, even on his third 


missionary journey, traversed the valley of the Lycus. But in 
any case there ig no hint of the existence of a Christian Church 


In that locality at the time of that jOUEney and still less of any 
evangelistic activity of St. Paul’s there, and so, by whatever 
roud St. Paul reached Ephesus, there is nothing in Ac incon- 
sistent with the obvious neaning of the [pistle. 

[II. OBJECT AND CONTENTS.—The object of thie 
Ep. is to bring before the Colossians a true ideal 
of Christian life and practice, based on a true con- 
ception of the relation of Christ to the universe 
and to the Church. It was occasioned by the 
appearance in Colossie of a form of false teaching, 
which, under the garb of a ‘ eect ee (28), was 
enticing men back to the trammels of an outward 
asceticism. The practices to which reference is 
mude (2)8-) are in some cases, perhaps in all, dis- 
tinctively Jewish. And it is nrobable that they 
were put forward as the gateway to a higher state of 
purification than that which was accessible to the 
ordinary believer. It is uncertain to what extent 
these practices were connected with any definitely 
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formulated metaphysical or cosmological theories, 
The term § anion phiee as Hort has shown (Juda- 
istic Christianity, ». 120 tf), does not necessarily 
im ly more than an ethical system. Yet the 
Colossians were in danger, actual or prospective 
(2% 4), of doctrinal error respecting the Person of 
Christ. And some of St. Paul's language regard- 
ing Christ’s relation to ‘the principalities and 
powers’ (116 2!) would gain in point if we might 
suppose that a speculative justification of the 
‘worship of angels’ had Ser been put forward, 
involving expressly ‘either a limitation of His 
nature to the human sphere, or at most a counting 
of Elim among the angels.’ On the other hand, 
substantially similar language occurs in Eph 1, 

where there is no necessity to postulate any 
polemic reference. And it is hard to believe that 
St. Paul would have contented himself with this 
indirect method of attack, if the error had alrvady 
taken such definite shape. In any case there 
seems no sufficient ground for postulating a 
specifically Gnostic or Oriental (non-Jewish) in- 
fluence on the Church at Colossi. Above all, the 
later Valentinian usage of rAfpwrua throws hack no 
light on the meaning of the term in the cardinal 
passages in which it occurs in Col 1! 29 and Eph 
123 Ble 413. 

The key to the positive teaching of the Ep. is 
certainly to be found in the conception of the 
Person and the Work of Christ Bitch it unfolds, 
Over against the false philosophy, and as the 
assurance of the perfect satisfaction of the genuine 
human need of assistance in the attainment of 
truth to which that philosophy appealed, St. Paul 
sels the thought of Christ as che Iinage of the 
Invisible God (1), the perfect manifestation in 
human forin of the ternal Truth, ‘the Mystery 
of God’ (22), in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. Did men aspire after a 
new ideal of moral development? Their aspira- 
tions Were not in vain, beeause the fulness of the 
divine perfections had found a permanent embodi- 
ment and home in One whe had taken our nature 
upon Hiim, and borne and bears a human form 
(2%, cf. LY), Did they quail before the material 
forces of this world’s potentates that were arrayed 
against them, or lose their hold of the in- 
herent dignity that belonged to them, as men in 
the presence of the countless multitudes of the 
hosts of heaven? ‘There was no power in the 
universe but from Him. And He iad revealed 
upon the Cross the impotence of all the powers 
that had set themselves in array to thwart His 

urposes (2). The evil from which they were 
onging to get free clung so close that it might 
seem almost an integral part of their being; and 
they were willing to submit to any discipline that 
would set them free. In the death of Christ they 
could attain to the reality of that deliverance from 
the corruption of their nature which had been 
foreshadowed by circumeision (21), as they realized 
the newness of life which was theirs by union with 
His resurrection. 

The following analysis may help to bring out 
the sequence of thought, and to show how this 
central conception is interwoven with the whole of 
the Epistle. 


A. The opening section, after the salutation AR 2), ia de- 
voted to an elaborately expanded thanksgiving (°%). St. Paul 
singles out for special mention the fruitfulness of the knowledge 
of the truth among the Colossians as witnessed by their evan- 
gelist Epaphrag (*8), and prays for a further development, 
springing from the same source, to take practical effect in walk- 
ing worthily of the Lord, as they give thanks to the Father for 
their deliverance from the power of darkness into the kingdom 
of the Son of His love (#16), This reference to the Son leads to 
a full, though condensed, statement of the office of the Son— 

(a) In relation to the universe as the source and goal, and the 
present principle of coherence for all creation (1517), and 

(b) In relation to the Church as being, now in His risin state, 
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not only the pernranent hoine of all the divine perfections, but 
also the source of an all-embracing reconciliation by His death 
(15-20),—-a reconciliation the power of which the Colossians had 
already experienced, aid which would rot fail of its flnal con- 
sumination if (bey comtinued as they had beyun, faithful adher- 
ents of the world-wide gospel, of which St. Paul was in a special 
sense the minister. 

B. This personal reference forms the starting-point of the 
second section of the Kp. (4-25), in which St. Paul introduces 
himself to his correspondents, explaining his unique position in 
relation to the consumination of tho divine revelation, and his 
efforts to bring the hearts of all men under the fll power of its 
influerce (12445), This will help them to understand the interest 
that he takes in ther and in their neighbours, even though 
they had never met in the flesh, and also the ground for his 
prayer for their enlightenment (21-8), This section closes with 
a brief warning against some plausible deceiver, coupled with # 
renewed assurance of his close sympathy with them, and bis 
Joy in their constancy (4 5), 

C. He passes now to a series of special exhortations and 
warnings, which occupy two chapters (26-44), and fall into five 
subdivisrons. 

(2) The first of these (26-19) ig tn its inain purpose an exhorta- 
tion to retain their hold on and to develop into all its practical 
consequences the personal rclation to Christ which the gospel 
had made known to them. As this was the point on which the 
Colossians had most to fear fromm false teachers, the exhortation 
(8.7) is accompanied by an explicit warning (8), and a careful 
statement of the grounds on which the Christian who grasps the 
true conception of the Person of Christ is assured of a complete 
moral occlaninents and receives, by union in baptism with the 
death and resurrection of Christ, the reality of that separation 
from hia evil nature which had been foreshadowed by circinn- 
cision (9-15), In the light of this thought, the attractivencsa of 
outward observances for the attainment of purity and the 
necessity for angelic mediation disappear (6-19), 

(0) In the second subdivision (220-34) union with the death of 
Christ is shown to be a deliverance from formal and material 
restrictions, and union with Hs resurrection determines the 
true sphere of Christian thought and life. 

(c) ‘The third subdivision develops the same thought in its 
present practicn] application to moral c¢ffort, with relation (1) to 
the appetites amd passions (the members on the carth) which 
need to be done to death, and the evil habits which must be 
stripped off (8511): and (2) to the new graces which the Chris- 
tinir most seek to acquire (1214), and the new principles by which 
he should regulato lis practice vex ; 

(d) The fourth subdivision (3t84 ) applies the new principle 
to the firrndaimental relations of family life, husbands and wives, 
parents aud children, inasters and servants. 

(e) The last subdivision (424) contains an exhortation to per- 
severance in prayer, and to discretion in their relations with the 
heathen world. 

D, The letter closes with a commendation of the messengers, 
Tychicus and Onesimus, by whose hands it was sent (47¥), and a 
group of personal salutations (10-18), 


1V. INTFGRITY.—Now, if this be a true account 
of the connexion between the different parts of 
the letter, there is little room left for questioning 
the substantial integrity of the document as it 
has come down to us,-~least of all for any such 
theory as that of Holtzmann, even in the modified 
form proposed by von Séden, which requires us to 
believe ‘int its most characteristic christological 
pene have heen added by an interpolator. ‘The 
etter must clearly be accepted or rejected as a 
Whole. Holtzmann’s theory no doubt deserves all 
the respect which is due to honest. and scholarly 
workinanship. But it has failed to find support 
even in the land in whieh it was pradueed. And 
after Sanday’s criticism of it in Smith’s DS? no 
useful cml would be served by a detailed examina- 
tion of it here. 

There remains, however, the subordinate ques- 
tion of the integrity of the fevt, And here it is 
by no means so casy to spernk with confidence. In 
one or two cases, notably in 28 and 3, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to accept any of the 
attested readings. We are therefore forced to 
accept Hort’s canclusion (App. p. 127), that ‘this 
Epistle, and imore especially its second chapter, 
appears to have been ill preserved in ancient 
times.” And it inay well be, as Sanday has sug- 
rested, that some of the harshnesses which have 
ed to suspicion of EoD may be due to 
primitive corruptions in the transmitted text. 


LiteraTurR.—-Of Eng. Comm. the most complete is that of 
Lightfoot, whose conclusions should, however, be carefully 
checked by reference to the sections in Judaistic Christianity, 
in which Hort examines minutely into the characteristics of the 
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prevalent at Colossw. Other commentaries :-— 
Rarry, J. UL, Davies, H. O. G. Moule, Maclaren, T. K. Abbott, and 
(Geran) De Wette, Ewald, Lunge, Meyer. See also Pfleiderer, 
Urchristenthum, 683; vou Sodei (in Jahrb, f. prot. Theol, 1895, 
pp. 320 ff., 407 1f., O72 1F.), Holtzmann, Krit. d. Lph. u. Koloseer- 
Prise: Weizsicker, A post. Age, i. 218, ri. 2401F., 383, 391, and 
refer to the Literature at end of Ernestans. 

J. O. F. MURRAY. 


COLOUR is used in the sense of ‘pretence’ or 
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‘pretext,’ Ac 27° ‘under c. as though they would 
have cast anchors’ (wedAdvrwy éexrelvev), und 2 Mac 


3° “under ac. of visiting the cities’ (77 éudace: ws 
épodetowv). Cf. Greene (1592) ‘You carry your 
pack but for a conlour, to shadow your other 
villainies.’ J, HASTINGS. 


COLOURS.—In his Juventus Mundi (p. 540) 
Gladstone sums up the main conclusions of his 
investiyations into the sense of colour in Homer 
(cf. Studies on Llomer and the Homeric Age, iii. 
457 (Y.):—‘ 1. His perceptions of colour, considered 
as light decomposed, though highly poctical, are 
also very indetcrininate. 2. His perceptions of 
light not decomposed as varying between light 
and dark, white and black, are most vivid and 
effective. 3. Accordingly, his descriptions of colour 
generally tend a good deal to range themselves in 
a scale (so to speak) of devrees rather than of 
kinds of hight.’ Wee much the same may be said 
of the colour-sense ainong the Hebrews. Even in 
Mesopotamia the colours used in the painting and 
enaunelling of walls were only some five or six in 
number, and were used for effects of brilliance 
rather than of actual representation of natural 
coloured objects (Perrot and Chipiez, History of 
Art in Chaldieea and Assyria, vol. ii. p. 295). 
Among the Hebrews the pictorial arts seem to 
have heen at first nnknown, and later were dis- 
couraged on religious grounds. Dyeing was the 
only art connected with colours known to them 
before the time of Ezekiel, and even here the 
result rather than the process was familiar. Con- 
sequently, the references to colour in the oldest 
literature are very simple. In the Song of Deborah 
(Jy 5) dyed stuffs and embroideries (of various 
colours) are mentioned without any further dis- 
tinction. Tm the Song of the Bow (28 1%), ‘scarlet’ 
raiment is the gift of the king. In the ‘Oldest 
Book of Hebrew Hist.’ (J), the only colours men- 
tioned are black (Gin 30°2"+), white (Gan 49!*), searlet 
(Gin 387% 8), red (Gan 25%), and grey (Gn 44%), All 
these are used of natural objects, Later, the dyed 
wares of Phoenicia were introduced and largely 
used among the Hebrews, whose aecqraintance 
with colours was thus enlarged, thongh +o no time 
was it very precise in its nature or extensive in its 
coinprehensian, 

lu like manner the symbolism of colours in OT 
aud N'T is very simple. It may be classed as (a) 
literary, (0) apocalyptic, (¢) ritual. 

(¢) Hlustrations of the first use will be found 
under the individual colours. It is to be found in 
the literature of most nations, especially in poetical 
langnave. 

(6) The apocalyptic use of colour as symbol is 
found in a simple form in Zee, in a more developed 
in’ Dn, and in its inost complete form in the 
Apocalypse. 

(c) In matters pertaining to ritual (exp. in the 
tabernacle), colours are frequently used, but it has 
not yet been satisfactorily shown that they were 
used symbolically, or that they were other than 
the most brilliant colours procurable when the 
descriptions were given. hey are only thus 
mentioned in P and Ch. In Alexandria, how- 
ever, in the Ist cent. they were all interpreted 
symbolically by Philo, who says (de Vita Mos. 
ili, 6) that they represent the elements—fine 
flux (white), the earth ; purple, water; hyacinth 
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(blue), air; scarlet, fire (so also Jos. Ant. It. 
vil. 7). 

BuLACK is used in OT only of natural objects. 
(1) any of hair Lv 13%4, Ca 5", horses Zee 6 8 skin 
that is burnt with the sun Ca 15, and that peels off 
in discase Job 30°", (2) om is used of sheep only 
Gn 3u8f 8, and is rendered in LXX by ¢atés, o 
word denoting the greyness of twilight, or any 
mixture of black and white. In v.“ it is an inter- 

viation. (3) The verb 12 (originally ‘ to be dirty, 
pul ’) is used of the darkened sky Jer 4°, 1 K 18%, 
and from its original meaning comes to signify 
mourning Jer 8#! 147, Ezk 315, Mal 34. It is also 
used of the dark colour of ice-covered water Job 
WS) In Pr 7° “blackness of night’ is literally as in 
RVm ‘pupil of eye of night.’ In Ep. Jer (v.”’) faces 
are blackened (nepedavwudvor) by smoke. In NT 
pédas is used of hair Mt 5%, of horses Rev 6°, and 
especially of ink 2 Co 33 etc.; yvodos for the dark- 
ness of night He 12!8 (ef. Dt 414), and ¢omos for the 
darkness of the nether world 2 P 24 (cf. Homer, J. 
xxi. 56). [t is used symbolically for affliction and 
death Zee 6*8 (“famine in consequence of a sicge,’ 
ef, Hitzig-Steiner’s Conmam.), La 4°, and as above 
for ‘mourning’ generally Mal 3%, 

Buus (nbsa, UXX bdxew0os, ddrordpupos only in 
Nu 4?, ef. Xen, Cyrop. VIL. iti, 13). In NT there 
is no mention of this colour. In Assyr. the word 
éa-hil-tw occurs in several inscriptions (Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Llwb. p. 706). This eolour seems to have 
been a violet-purple as distinguished from p27 
(see PURPLE), Gat even in carly times there was 
great indefiniteness In its use (ef. ‘alm. Bab. 
Menachoth 44%, and for use of ddxw0os and hya- 
cinthus in classical writers see Kitto, Cyelop. of 
Bibl. Lit.8 j. 404.). It was obtained from a shel). 
fish found on the Phon. coast attached to the 
rocks. The ‘Tare. pseudo-Jonathan to Dt 339 
calls it pyon, and this is usually identified with 
Helizianthina, (Kor other purple-producing shell- 
fish sce PURPLE.) Blue was used often with 
purple (see below) and scarlet (see SCARLET) in the 
curtains of the tabernacle (Ex 26!'), the veil of the 
ark (267), the screen of the tent-door (2684), the 
screen of the yates of the court (27!%), parts con- 
nected with the ephod (28), the mitre (28°7), and 
the girdle (39") of the priest, also in the coverings 
of the table of shewbread, the candlesticks, the 
golden altar, and the vessels of the sanctuary 
(Nu 4). A cord of blue was to be put on the 
fringes or tassels of the Israelites’ garments (Nu 
15%), In the veil, before the holiest place in 
Solomon’s temple, blue was inwrought with purple 
and ernnson according to the Chronicler (2 Ch 334), 
It was also used in the clothing of idols (Jer 10°). 
In Kzk it is the colour of the clothing of young 
Assyr. nobles (23%), and in his description of the 
luxury of Tyre, awnings of blue and purple were 
their coverings on ships; and bales of blue and 
broidered work were among their merchandise 
(277-4), Hangings of white and blne cloth figure in 
the palace of Ahasucrus (Est 1°), and royal apparel 
is of blue and white (Ist 8), In Pr 20” the AV 
‘blueness of a wound’ is correctly given in RV as 
‘stripes that wound.’ 

CRIMSON js identical with scarlet. It occurs in 
RV only in Is 18 as tr. of ypim (see SCARLET), and 
in 2 Ch 87 34 for bn, which seems to be a 


Persian word, from , 1S ‘a worm,’ and thus equiva- 


lent to nydin (cf. Ges-Buhl.). Sco separate art. 
GREEN (in Heb. various derivatives of the root 
pv, cf. Assyr. ardku, ‘to be pale’ [Delitzsch, Assyr. 
Hwb. p. 243). Gr. yAwpds).—It is used exclusively of 
vegetation Gn 1° 9%, Mk 6”, Rev 87 9 ete. 
Greenish, p77, that is, inclining to yellow, is used 
of the plague of leprosy in skin or garment Ly 13% 
14°”, The same word is used of gold Ps 688 (RV 


‘yellow’). In the many other passages where the 
word ‘green’ occurs in RV, the Leb. equivalent 
contains no reference to colour. 

GREY is used only of ‘grey hair,’ Heb. az 
Gn 44” ete. 

PuRPLE (LXX and NT wop@vpa, ruppupods, Heb. 
yeawy, Aram. ep, Assyr. Arygamannu, Del. Assyr. 
Hwb. p. 129).--This was a precious dye of a red- 
purple colour obtamed from the sholl-fish Murex 
trunculus, near ‘lyre, and A/urex brandaris on the 
shores of Taranto and the Pecloponnesus, The 
Phosnicians seem to have lous monopolized the 
sale (and perhaps the preparation) of it, not only 
on their own coasts, but on those of the ‘isles of 
Khishah’ (ace. to Targ. on Gn 10*=Italy, more 
probably = Greece, ‘EAAds ; ef. Sinend’s Comm.), Ezk 
277, and in the manufactories of Syria (Ezk 27}8). 
In later times the dye was cat (and manu- 
factured ?) in Asia (Ac 16"), and in Pliny’s time in 
the islands on the N. coast of Africa and Madeira 
(LN ix. 36, vi. 36; ef. Strabo, 835). For other 
methods of preparing purple see Vitruvius, vii. 13, 
14. Purple was used—generally in combination 
with blue and searlet—in the curtains and veils of 
the tabernacle, in certain parts of the priests’ dress 
and ornaments, and alone in the cloth spread on 
the altar (Ex 26-28. 35. 39, Nu 43%, cf. Sir 45/9), also 
in Solomon’s temple (see BLUE). It was expecially 
the colour used in the raiment and trappings of 
royalty. The kings of Midian wore purple raiment 
(Jg 8%), so did the royal courtiers of Persia (Kst 
8%), of Babylon (Dn 57 !6 ™), and of Syria (2 Mae 
48), The fittings of Solomon’s palanquin (Ca 3°) 
and the cords in the hangings of the palace of 
Ahasuerus (Ist 1°) were of purple; and the absence 
of this colour from the dress of the all-powerful 
Romans was noted with surprise (1 ac 84), 
Purple is thus the sign of royalty and nobility (Pr 
3172, Rev 17* 1838), and hence it is used in the 
dressing of idols (Jer 10°, Ep. Jer™*), A purple 
robe was put on our Lord in mockery before his 
crucifixion (Mk 15" [ropdipar}, Jn 197 [luarcoy 
mopprpotv], but Mt 27°8 reds ‘scarlet’ [x\apvda 
coxkyv|). In Ca 7° the brilliance of the hair is 
compared with that of purple (see Graetz, Com. ). 

RED (ot and ‘ox; for other words see below, 
LAX and NT ruppds, wuppdxns, wuppitwr. In Assyr. 
the root adm is used for dark-red as of blood 
[Delitzsch, Assyr. Heb. p. 26]).—This colour is in 
most passages used of natural objects, as of pottage 
Gn 25°", a heifer Nu 197, water discoloured 2 kK 3*3, 
wine Pr 23 (cf. Kk Vin to Ps 75%, Heb. 199), horses 
Zec 18 6%, Rev 64, the face red with weeping Job 
166 (RVm), and the sky Mt 16*% But it was 
also artificially produced (Flinders Petrie says that 
red-dyed leather was made in Egypt before 3.c, 
3000), Rams’ skins dyed red were used for the 
covering of the tent of the tabernacle Ex 25° 357 4 
3619 39% (see TABERNACLE). Garments dyed red 
are mentioned in Is 63% In Nah 2° the words 
‘made red’ mean dyed red according to Oxf. Hed. 
Lez. and Siegfried-Stade, but ‘lit up by the sun’ 
(cf. 1 Mac 6*) according to Hitzig-Steiner’s Comm. 
In Gn 49! the word translated ‘red’ means ‘dull’ 
(cf. Oxf. Heb. Lex. to ban, and Assyr. akalu), and 
in Est 1° ‘red’ is either ‘ OTB ay (RVm, cf. 
Oxf. Heb. Lex, to 073) or malachite (Kyssel’s Com- 
mentary). In one passage (Wis 13", see VER- 
MILION) it is the RV rendering of épujvas. 

A lighter shade of the same colour is expressed 
by the word reddish (0797), used of leprons spots 
on the flesh Lv 13, or on the wall of a house Lv 
14°7, 

SCARLET (s/n ayb\r, 3%, and very commonly ny?in 
7, LXX and NT xdxnvos. See also CRIMSON).— 
yp\n denotes the source of the colour, ‘37 the brilliance 
of it(cef. Pliny, HN xxxiii. 40, ‘Cocci nitor’; Martial, 
x. 76, ‘cocco mulio fulget’). It is an artiticial colour 
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obtained from the female of an insect (Coccus ilicis) 
which is found attached to a species of oak, and 
forms a berry-like protuberance about the size of a 
cherry-stone. Jt was found chiefly in Palestine, 
Asia Minor, and South Kurope. The poor of Spain 
at the time of Pliny paid half their tribute by means 
of this insect (/7V xvi. 12). In OT scarlet is used 
chiefly of thread (Gn 3878 %, Jos 218 21), cloth (Nu 
48,2 1%), and wool (Ife 9!), In the coverings of 
the tabernacle it was used sometimes alone Nu 48, 
oftener with purple and blue Ex 26'-* ete. So 
also in the dress of the priests Ex 28° etce., ef. Sir 
45". In ordinary life scarlet clothing was a sign 
of Se ae 25 1%, Pr 317, La 45. Its brilliance 
made it a source of attraction Jer 4”, and led to 
the figurative use for what was glaring Is 1”. 
Once only it is used of a natural object, when the 
lips are compared to a thread of scarlet Ca 4%. 

SORREL (piv) occurs onee of horses in Zee 1, 
where LXX translates by Yapds, ‘dappled prey,’ cf. 
6° (ILXX). 

VERMILION (Heb. wy, Gr. wldros [but ev ypadldc 
in Ezk)}).—A pigment used among the Assyrians (for 
reff. see Smith, DB i. 623). Rooms were painted 
with it Jer 22", images of the Chaldmans are por- 
trayed ona wall with it in a description in Hzk 
23'§, and wooden idols are smeared with it in Wis 
134, The Vuly. translates by sinopide in Jer, 
coloribus in Ezk, and rubrica in Wis. Virgil (#ed. 
x. 26 f.) and Pliny (WN xxxv. 45, cf. xxxili. 36) 
describe Roman images of deities thus adorned. 

Wurrt.—In OT the most usual word employed 
is 13), LXX Aevxés. It is used of such objects as 
snow Is 1)8 milk Gn 4912, manna Ex 16%, horses 
Zee 18 6% 6, and leprous hair Lv 13. Lebanon 
seems to have received its name either froin the 
white snow on its summits or the limestone of 
which it was composed (see Delitzsch, Wo lag dus 
Paradies, p. 103). In Ca 5 the word ny ‘ white’ 
(RV) denotes dazzling, and in Dn 7° a late word 
sn is used of raiment. ‘The same root is used in 
the word translated ‘white bread’ Gn 40!% In 
NT Acuxdés is used of natural objects and of linen, 
but chiefly as the symbol of purity or innocence 
and holiness, as in the Transfignration, or of angels 
Jn 20!%, ete., the saints Rev 6', or the throne of 
God Rev 20", or of victory Rev 6719+ 4 (ef, Virgil, 
Aen. iii. 537 f.). 

YELLOW (a\7y, EavOlfovea) is used in OT only of 
the hair in Jeprous sores Lv 13% 92% (but see 
Greenish). In bt 16 the word 171 tr? ‘yellow’ in 
RV, ‘alabaster’ in [}Vm, probably means ‘ pearl’ 
or ‘mother-of-pearl’ (Oxf. Heb, Lex. and Ges-Buhl 
under 7). 

In addition to the words denoting specific colours, 
there are a few nsed in OT to indicate a mixture, 


generally of black and white. The chief of these 
are: 1. Speckled 17;, literally dotted or spotted, 


used of sheep and goats, Gn 30. 31. In Jer 12° it 
is used of birds and is a tr. of yay, lit. ‘dyed.’ 2. 
Spotted xi>y, i.e. covered with patches, Gn 30. The 
same Heb. word is used in Ezk 16% of high places, 
and is translated in RV ‘decked with divers 
colours.’ 3. Ringstraked 7py, marked with rings 
or bands Gn 30, 31. 4. Grisled 1493, marked with 
white spots resembling hail, used of he-goats Gn 
3129-12) of horses Zec 63: 8, 

In Jg 5” the word oy 3s is tr. ‘of divers colours’ 
in RV, or ‘dyed garments’ in RVm (cf. also under 
Speckled). ‘The word az. is tr. ‘of divers 
colours’ in 1 Ch 29, of precious stones, similarly in 
Ezk 178 of feathers. In other places it is gener- 
ally translated ‘broidered work.’ It is derived 
from a root which, according to Fleischer, origin- 
ally meant to make a thing many-coloured by 
engraving, drawing, writing, or broidering. 

G. W. THATCHER. 

COLT is not applied in the Bible to the young 


horse, but to the young ass, and once (Gn 32!) to 
the young camel. Ontside the Bible it is not 
apphed to the young of any animal but the horse. 
See ASS. J. ELASTINGS. 


COME.—1. Come about, i.e. ‘come round,’ either 
lit. 2 Ch 13% ‘Jeroboam caused an ambushment to 
c. about behind them?’ (179); or fig. 1S 1°? ‘when 
the time was c. about’ (om nipand on the return of 
the days). 2. Come again, i.e. ‘come back’ (see 
AGAIN), as Je 15 “when he had drunk, his spirit 
cume a. and he revived’ (aw). 3. Come at, (1) 
‘come near,’ ‘reach,’ Dn 6%4 ‘the lions had the 
mastery of them, and brake all their bones in 

rieces or ever they came at the bottom of the den’; 

k 8 ‘they could not ¢. at him for the crowd’ ; 
(2) ‘come near,’ ‘touch,’ Nu 6° ‘he shall ec. at 
no dead body’ (RV ‘ec. near to’); (3) so as to have 
sexual intercourse, Ex 195 ‘c, not at your wives’ 
(RV ‘c. not near a woman’), 4. Come by, ‘come 
near,’ esp. so as to vet hold of, Ac 27'* ‘we had 
much work toc. by the boat’ (RV, ‘we were able, 
with difficulty, to secure the boat’): cf. Pref. to 
AV ‘Translation it is... that removeth the 
cover of the well, that we may c. by the water’ ; 
and Shaks, Two Gent. of Ver, UI. 1. 125— 

‘Love is like a child, 
That longs for everything that he can come by.’ 
§. Come in, ‘enter upon,’ ‘begin,’ Ro 11” ‘until 
the fulness of the Gentiles be c. in’ (elcépxopmar). 
Cf. Shaks, 2 Henry JV. v. iil. 52— 


‘Now comes in the swect of the night. 


For the phrase ‘He that shonld come’ (é 
épxduevos, RV ‘he that cometh’) see JESUS CHRIST, 
and MEssIAH. And for the Second Coming see 
PAROUSIA. J. LIASTINGS. 


COMELY, COMELINESS.—These words, now 
slightly archaic in any sense, are quite obsol. in 
the sense of moral fitness or beauty, a meaning 
which they have a few times in EV, as Ps 33! 
‘praise is c. for the upright.’ Dr. Murray (Oz/f. 
Ling. Dict. s.v.) thinks the earliest meaning of 
‘comely’ may have been ‘delicately fashioned,’ so 
that we may compare Jer 6? ‘the c. and delicate 
one, the daughter of Zion.’ But the usage of AV 
(foll. by RV) gives us: (1) Befitting, Ec 5" ‘it is 
yood and ec. for one to cat and to drink and to 
enjoy the good of all his labour’; 1 Co 118 ‘is ite. 
that a woman pray unto God uncovered 2’ (rpére, 
RV ‘is it seemly?’). (2) Pleasing to the eye, 
because befitting, Job 41) ‘his e. proportion ’ 
(Amer. RV ‘soodly frame’); Ezk 27! ‘they set 
forth wy comceliness’ (779). Then (3) handsome, 
beautiful, majestic (the distinction ‘might be 
rather called comely than beautiful’ being quite 
modern), Ca G4 ‘Thou art beautiful, O my love, as 
Tirzah, c. as Jerusalem, terrible as an army with 
banners’; Is 534 ‘he hath no form nor comeliness.’ 

J. ILASTINGS. 

COMFORT (a9n}, Opin, wapdxAnors *).—The state 
of relief from tronble, or the means vf solace. In 
OT the evils to which the consolations of God are 
most characteristically opposed are the calamities of 
the chosen people, while in NT the divine comfort is 
mainly represented as enabling the individual] Chris- 
tian to endure, and even to rejoice under, the natural 
ills of human life and the persecutions to which 
the faithful are subjected. As the sources of comfort 


*In AV, rapéxareis in tr. ‘consolation’ in Lk 225 624, Ac 436 
1531 (m. ‘exhortation’), Ro 155, 2 Co 15.6.7 74 77, Ph 21, 2 Th 
216, Philem7, Ho 618; ‘comfort’ in Ac 931, Ro 154, 2 Co 13.4 
74.18 ; “exhortation ' in Ac 1315, No 128, 1 Co 141, 2 Co 817, 1 Th 23, 
1 Ti 413, He 125 1322; and ‘intreaty’ in 2 Co 84, RV changes 
‘consolation’ into ‘comfort,’ except in Lk 225 6%, Ac 1631, 
He 6!8 (encouragement), Ac 438 (‘ exhortation,’ m. ‘ consolation ’), 
and, except in 1 Uo 143, keeps ‘exhortation’ where AV has it 
(Ro 125 ‘ exhorting’). 
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are mentioned the word of God (Ps 119°), the loving- 
kindness of God (Ps 1197), the Holy Ghost (Ac 9%), 
the fellowship and sympathy of Christ (2 Co L°, 
Ph 21), God the Father (2 Co 1). The OT comfort of 
the individual is, in the main, hope in the eventual 
manifestation of the retributive justice of God; of 
the nation, the prophetic promise of the deliverance, 
Sean eae and exaltation of Israel. The N'I' 

octrine specially emphasizes as comfort (a) under 
sorrow for sin, that it works repentance (2 Co 7?) ; 
(5) under affliction, that it is a paternal discipline, 
a token of the divine love, designed to purify the 
character of the sufferer (He 12), and to qualify 
for ministration (2 Co 14); while, generally, 1t con- 
trasts the present sufferings, as temporary and 
light, with the future joys of the redeemed, as 
eternal and weighty (2 Co 4"), The divine com- 
forts are strony (He 6}4), all-embracing (2 Co 1), 
and everlasting (2 Th 2'%), See PARACLETE. 

W. P. PATERSON. 
COMFORTER.—See PARACLETE. 


COMING OF CHRIST.—See PAROUSIA. 


COMMANDMENT.—The distinction bet. ‘com- 
mand,’ the order of a secular authority, and 
‘commandment,’ a divine charge, is modern, In 
older Eng. we find, ¢.g., Rogers (1642) saying, ‘As 
Papists have done with the second Cotnmand’; 
and in AV ‘commandment’ is frecly used for the 
orders of a king or other secular power. ‘Thus, 
Est 2” ¢ Esther did the commandinent of Mordecai’ ; 
Mt 15° ‘teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men’ (érd\uara, RV ‘ precepts’); Ac 25° ‘at 
Festus’ commandment Paul was brought forth’ 
(RV ‘at the command of Festus’). Zo give com- 
mandment is an archaic siaee often used for the 
simple vb. ‘to command,’ and even ‘¢o give in 
comnuindment’ Ex 3482 (my). ‘The vb. to command 
is itself used in many obsol. constructions. Besides 
the mod. use to command one to do a thing, or a 
thing to be done, we find ‘ce. to do’ without the 

erson, Ac 5% ‘Gamaliel ... ce to put the men 
orth.’ Sometimes the pers. only is mentioned, as 
Gn 18’ the will c. his auianea and his household 
after him’; sometimes the thing only, as'Ps 133° 
‘there the Lorn c the blessing’ ; or the pers. and 
thing without the infin, ag 1S 21? ‘the king hath 
e*4 me a business.’ The subst. ‘command’ oceurs 
once in AV, Job 3977 § Doth the eagle mount up at 
thy c.?’ and only one earlicr occurrence is found 
in Eng. literature, Shaks. Two Gent. IV. iil. 5— 


‘One that attends your Ladyship’s command.’ 


For the Ten Commandments see DECALOGUE. 
J. HASTINGS, 

COMMEND, COMMENDATION.—To ec. is now to 
approve of, speak well of, and in this sense it is 
used in AV, as Gn 12 ‘The princes also of 
Pharaoh saw her, and c® her before Pharaoh’ (>a 
RV ‘praised’); Pr 128 ‘A man shall be c*4 ace. to 
his wisdom’ (5pm); Ec 8 ‘I ¢° mirth’ (nzy); Lk 
168 ‘the Lord ec! the unjust steward’ (édrawéw), 
But in older Eng. ‘c.’ also signified (1) to present a 
person or thing to another as worthy of approval 
(mod. recommend): thus, Ro 16' ‘1 ¢& unto you 
Pheebe, our sister’ (cuvlornut.* So 3° 58, 2 Co 3} 445" 
1022 18 d¢ 1911); 1 Co 88 ‘meat c*? us not to God’ 
(raplornuc). In this sense is commendation used, 
2 Co 3% [all], ‘epistles of c.’ (2) To entrust, Lk 
23% ‘Father, into thy hands [ c. my spirit,’ and Ac 
1423 2032 (nll waparlénu). Cf. Shaks. Henry VIII. 
Vv. i. 17— 

‘T love you ; 
And durst commend a secret to your ear.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


“On the meanings of this verb see Sanday-Ieadlam on Ro 35, 
where, as in 58, the meaning is rather ‘ prove,’ ‘ establish.’ 


COMMENTARY.--Uhus RV translates midhrash 
(Wq72, AV ‘story’) in the only passages in which 
that word is found, 2 Ch 1324 2424, 

‘The term Midrash,’ says Driver (LOTS 407), ‘is common in 
post- Bibl. literature. Darash iy ‘to search out,” “investigate,” 
‘explore’; as applied to Scripture, to discover or develop a 
thought not apparent on the surface,—for instance, the hidden 
meaning of a word, or the particulars implicd by an allusion 
(e.g. what Abrahain did in Ur of the Chaldecs, what Eldad and 
Medad said when they prophesied, the circumstances of Moses’ 
death, ete.). The Midrash may be defined as an imaginative 
development of a thought or theme sugyested by Scripture, 
expecially a didactic or homiletic exposition, or an edifying 
roligions story (Tobit and Susanna are thus Afidrashim),' 

The two Midrashim of OT are (1) ‘The Midrash 
of the Prophet Iddo’ (2 Ch 13°), and (2) ‘The 
Midrash of the Book of Kings’ (24:7). They were 
probably didactic developments of the historical 
narratives we possess, making use of these narra- 
tives to emphasize some religious trnth; but 
nothing is known of them beyond their titles. See 
under CHRONICLES. J. HASTINGS. 


COMMERCE.—Scee TRADE. 


COMMON.—1. Following the Gr. (xowwds), c. is 
used in NT in two chief senses. 1. That is ‘ce.’ 
which is shared by all, as Ac 2" 4% ‘they hnd all 
things ce. ; Tit 14 ‘Titus, mine own son after the 
ec. faith’; Jude? ‘the common salvation.’ 2. That 
which is common to all is distinguished from that 
which is peculiar to the few; whence the applica- 
tion to the religious practices of the heathen in 
contrast with those of the Jews; orof the ordinary 
people, ‘the people of the land’ (p x7 oy), in con- 
trast with those of the Pharisees—z.e. ceremonially 
unclean, Thus Ac 1035 “But Peter said, Not so, 
Lord ; for [ have never caten anything that is c. or 
unclean.* And the voice spake unto him again the 
second time, What God hath cleansed (éxaddpice), 
that call not thon ¢.’ (od uy Kxolvov, RV ‘make not 
thou c.’). In this sense c. is twice (1 8 21*°5) the 
tr. of Heb. 260 (never tré by xowds however in LXX, 
but alwnys by 8é8)os), elsewhere rendered in AV 
‘unholy’ (Lv 10) or ‘profane’ (zk 2278 42°0 44% 
4815 rally but by RV always ‘common.’ 

2. In Ly 4°" we find the expression ‘the c. people.’ 
The Heb. (7287 ox, ‘am h@ rez) is lit. ‘the people 
of the land,’ and is so tr4 Gn 237 (where it Aries 
the Hittites), 2 Ko 117829 161 2174 Jer 18, Kzk 7°7. 
The phrase was chosen by the Pharisees to describe 
the people dwelling in the Holy Land who were 
not Haberim. See under PIHARISEEKS, and consult 
the foll. literature on the subject— 


Lireraturs.—Schtirer, HJ P uv. ii. 8. 22 ff.; Kuenen, el. af 
Ter. iii, 251; Graetz, Mist. of Jews ii, 152, 367, iii. 114; ders. 
heim, Jesus the Messiah 3}. 85, 230; Chwolson, Daa letzte 
Passahmahl Christi p. 73 n; Monteflore, Jlibb. Lect, 497 ff. ; 
Friedlinder, Zur Entstehungsgesch. des Christenthuma, ch. i. 


3. For ‘common hall’? Mt 2747 see PRATORIUM. 
In Ac 5}8, ‘the c. prison,’ ¢. is used in the old sense 
of public. Vhis is after Wyclif, who tr. Vulg. in 
custodia publica, “in comun pepy ne (1388 ‘in the 
comyn warde’). Cf. ing. Gilds (1467), 301, ‘That 
no citezen be putt in comyn prisone, but in one of 
the chambers of the halle benethforth’; Cover- 
dale’s tr. of Ac 17%? ‘Paul stede on the myddes 
of the comon place’; Latimer’s Serm. p. 326, ‘J 
told you the diversity of prayer, anele of the 
common prayer, and the private’; and ‘the Book 
of Common Prayer.’ See PRISON, 

J. HASTINGS. 


*RV gives ‘oc. and unclean,’ reading xevev xad axabapror 
with edd., instead of TR «2, 4 &x, evertheless xoves and 
&xoOapres have the same meaning. The classical passage is Mk 
72, xosveit fect rour' ierw avieros, ‘with defiled (AV, RVm 
‘common 5 hatis, unwashen, hands.’ With which cf. vv.}5. 19, 
where Jesus says, ‘whatsoever from without gocth into the 
man, it cannot defile him’ (abrév xowieos, lit. ‘make him c.’); 
and St. Mark adds the comment, ‘[this he said), making all 
meats clean’ (xellapRay), See Page on Ao 1014, 
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COMMUNE. — In its earlicst use ‘commune’ 
(which had the same origin as ‘common ’) signified 
to make common property, to share. This may be 
either by giving, as Wyclif’s tr. of Ph 44 * Ye han 
don wel, camunynge to my tribulacioun’; or by 
receiving, as his tr. of 2 Jn ™ ‘He that saith to 
him, Heyl, comuneth with his yucle werkis.’ 
Being by and by restricted to speech, it meant 
sometimes simply ‘talk to,’ as Gn 42% ‘(Joseph] 
returned to them again, and communed with them’ 
(onox zim, RV ‘and spake to them’). But generally 
the sense of both giving and receiving is present, 
either with others, as Lk 6" “they communed one 
with another what they might do to Jesus’ 
(dtadaréw) ; or with oneself, as Ps 44 ‘ce. with your 
own heart upon your bed, and be still’—a meaning 
which Dr. Murray (Oxf. Lng. Dict. s.v.) describes 
as ‘now only literary, devotional, and poetic.’ In 
1S 25 (AV ‘And David sent and communed with 
Abigail’) the Heb. (‘p139)) is lit. ‘spake concerning 
A.,’ and has the special meaning of ‘asked in 
marriaye,’ as in Ca 8° (same Ileb.) AV and KV ‘the 
day when she shall be spoken for.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

COMMUNICATE. —Like commune (wh. see), to c. 
is to make common property, either more particu- 
larly by giving, as Gal 2? ‘IT ce unto them that 
soapel’ (dvarideua, IV ‘laid before therm’); Ro 12% 
RV ‘¢!9@ to the necessities of the saints’ (AV ‘ dis- 
tributing’); He 13'8 ‘to do good and to c. forget 
not’: or by receiving, as Ph 4!4 ‘ye did c. with my 
allliction’ (RV ‘Shad fellowship with’). Cf. Lenton 
(1579) ‘ Cusar the Dictator, of whom you beare the 
surname, and communicate in his fortunes.’ But 
generally by giving and receiving equally, as Ph 
4° ‘no church ce with me as concerning giving 
and receiving’ (RV ‘had fellowship with me’). 
Communication is generally conversation,* as 2K 
91° <Ye know the man, and his e.’ (RV ‘what his 
talk was’); Col 38 ‘filthy ¢. out of your mouth’ 
(alcxpodoyla, RV ‘shameful speaking ’). 

In 1 Co 1533 ‘evil c# corrupt good manners,’ RV takes the Gr. 
(JiAlees xaxas) in the sense of ‘evil company,’ Amer. RV ‘ evil 
companionships.’ This is a new tr., Vul. having ‘colloquia 
mala’; Wychf, ‘yuel spechis’; Tindale, * malicious speakinges’ ; 
Oranmer, ‘evil wordes’; the Geneva, ‘evil speakinges’; the 
Rhelima and AV ‘evil communications.’ And it is not certain 
that it isa correct tra, The vb. éusAiw occurs in NT only in the 
sense of ‘speak with’ (as in LXX, Jos. and mod. Greok—-sve 
Kennedy, Sources of NT’ Greck p. 165), and omiadva, Which occurs 
only here, may well have the same incaning—a meaning towards 


which it tends more and more in later Greck. In eccles. usage 
it ig the sermon (Aomily) of the Christian preacher. 


J. HASTINGS. 

COMMUNION.—The word kowwvia is variously 
rendered in the English Bible by ‘communion,’ 
‘fellowship,’ ‘contribution,’ ‘distribution.’ It is 
used in relation to the Christian Society to express 
the idea of the fellowship in which it is united, and 
the acts of fellowship in which the idea is realized. 
Its general N'T use deserves to be considered as intro- 
ductory to its specilic application to the Eucharist, 
or Holy Communion (see LoRD’s SUPPER). 

The corresponding verb cowwve has two senses : 
(1) ‘to have a share in,’ (2) ‘to give a share to’; 
go that we are prepared for a twofold meaning of 
kowwvla: (1) ‘fellowship’ as recognized and en- 
joyed, (2) ‘fellowship’ as manifested in acts which 
give it ee ae Four passages, or groups of 
passages, deserve special examination. 

1. 2 Co 13% * The fellowship of the Holy Spirit’ ; 
Ph 2! ‘If there be any fellowship of the Spirit.’ 
The first of these passages is one of the few in 
which, as in the Baptismal formula (Mt 281), 
the three Persons of the Holy Trinity are brought 
into emphatic juxtaposition: ‘The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with you all.’ 

*In Mt 687, Lk 2417, Eph 42) the Gr. ig simply Acyer, word, 
speech. 


The order is remarkable. It is explained, how- 
ever, when we observe that we have here an 
expansion of the final salutation with which St. 
Paul regularly closes his epistles. Thus in 2 Th 
31-8 we read: ‘The greeting of me Paul with 
mine own hand, which is the token in every 
epistle: thus I write: The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all.’ It was his invari- 
able habit to take the pen from his amanuensis 
at the close and write a parting salutation as his 
sign-manual. This was always a prayer that 
‘erace’ might be with his readers; the word was 
characteristic of his teaching, and it always occurs, 
even in the briefest form of the closing salutation. 

To understand the enlarged form of this saluta- 
tion in 2 Co, we must recall the circumstances of 
the Corinthian Church. Party divisions were 
distracting it: all its manifold troubles St. Paul 
traces to this root. Unity must be restored: this 
is the first injunction of the first epistle (1 Co 1), 
aud the last injunction of the second (2 Co 13), 
His remedy for disunion was his doctrine of the 
One Body, which he bronght to bear on their sin 
of fornication, their dificully about idol-meats, 
their jealousy as to spiritual gifts, their profana- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. The second epistle 
opens with an outburst of relief at their return 
to obedience. Yet nt the close he shows that his 
fearsarestillalive. What will he find when hecomes? 
‘Strife, jealousy, wraths, factions, backbitings, 
whisperings, swellings, tumults?’? Tf so, he warns 
them that he will not spare. He closes with 
exhortations to unity and peace, and promises the 
presence of ‘the God of love and peace.’ Then his 
final salutation runs at first in its aecustomed 
form, ‘the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ’; but 
it is expanded to meet the occasion and its necds: 
‘the God of love’ sugyests the addition ‘the 
love of Giod’; and the true sense of membership 
which the One Spirit gives to the One Body is 
pe ed for in the words ‘the fellowship of the 

loly Spirit.’ It is clenr. then, that the genitive 
here is subjective and not objective; and this 
is confirmed by the parallel clauses. ‘The grace’ 
which is ‘of the Lord Jesus,’ and ‘the love’ which 
is ‘of God,’ are parallel with ‘the fellowship’ which 
is ‘of the Holy Spirit.’ 

The meaning in this place seems to decide the 
otherwise doubtful sense of Ph 2! ‘if there be any 
fellowship of the Spirit.’ ere, again, the context 
speaks of love and unity. So that it is most 
natural to interpret the phrase in both places of 
the sense of unity, membership or relnwsta, 
which it is the peculiar work of the Holy Spirit to 
preserve in the Christian Church. 

2 Ac 2” ‘They continued steadfastly in the 
teaching of the apostles and the fellowship, the 
breaking of bread and the prayers.’ ‘his is the 
first description given us of ie newly-baptized 
converts after Pentceost, when they numbered 
already about 3000. It is expanded in the next 
verses, in which two at least of its phrases are 
almost verbally repeated: ‘the breaking of bread’ 
is represented by ‘ breaking bread house by house,’ 
and ‘the fellowship’ or ‘communion’ (xowwvla) is 
echoed in the words, ‘all they that believed to- 
gether held all things common ° (kowd). 

Thus ‘the fellowship’ seems tu refer to the 
unity of recognized membership, the ‘community,’ 
in which the first brethren lived together. The 
words ‘they held all things common’ are illus- 
trated by the statement that they sold their goods, 
and distributed to all ‘according as any had need.’ 
No systematic plan of relief for the poorer brethren 
is implicd: the wealthier were moved to supply 
their needs as they occurred, in a way that must 
have been reckless had they not looked for 4 
speedy return of Christ. The method was inoom- 
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mtible with the higher organization of the Body ; 
ie it was a striking exemplilication of the new 
spirit of fellowship, Ns sense of common interest, 
the realization of oneness. This oneness is again 
emphasized in 4%: ‘Of the whole company of 
them that believed there was one heart and soul; 
and not one said that any of his possessions was 
his own; but they held all things common... 
nor was there any in need among them: for as 
many as were owners of lands or houses sold them, 
and brought the prices of the things sold and 
laid them at the fect of tho apostles; and dis- 
tribution was made to cach, according as any had 
need.’ Then follows the account of Barnabas, 
who thus disposed of his estate; and of Ananias 
and his wife, who sold a possession and offered ao 
part of the price as the whole. St. Peter makes it 
plain that ‘Annies need not. have parted with his 
property at all. It was his own, and in his own 
power, His offence lay, not in niggardliness, but 
in deceit. This makes it evident that ‘community 
of goods’ was not a part of the apostolic teaching ; 
nor is this the meaning of the term xowovla, The 
reference to laying the price at the feetof the apostles 
shows that indiscriminate almsgiving was quickl 
ielding place to a central fund for common relief. 
The events of ch. 6 indicate that a common table 
for the poorer wembers was one method of their 
relief, and so one sign of ‘the fellowship’ which 
characterized the Body. This ‘daily ministration’ 
led to difficulties which imperiHed the sense of 
unity itself, and so necessitated a more developed 
organization of the Body. 

Turning back to Ac 2", we now see that the 
words ‘the breaking of bread and the prayers’ 
are not to be regarded as an explanatory clause 
exhausting the meaning of the phrase ‘the fellow- 
ship,’ which precedes them, We have four phrases, 
which fall into two groups: (1) ‘the teaching 
of the apostles and the fellowship,’ (2) ‘the break- 
ing of thie bread and the prayers,’ The ‘breaking 
of hread’ took place in the homes of the brethren ; 
‘the prayers’ are perhaps those which they offered 
in the temple (cf. 2 and 31). The ‘fellowship’ 
was exemplified, no doubt, in these acts; but it was 
wider than any of its special manifestations: it 
was the unity and membership in which the whole 
Body was constituted and maintained. , 

3. The third group of Lee needing special 
investicution is that in which the word xovwrla is 
used in the limited sense of the ‘contribution’ 
or ‘distribution’ of alms. As a general duty this 
is enforced in Ro 12'%, Ie 13! 1 Ti 6'8, in cach of 
which places the radical meaning of the word 
employed is that of ‘fellowship.’ Each act of 
Christian almsgiving was a witness to the central 
ee a of fellowship in the Christian Society. 

fost conspicuously is this the case with the preat 
collection for ‘the poor saints at Jerusalem,’ upon 
which St. Paul expended so much labour and 
anxiety. He regarded this as of supreme import- 
ance, as the external pledge of the living fellow. 
ship of the whole Christian Church. He insisted 
on carrying it in person, even though he was aware 
that the visit to Jerusalem endanyered his liberty 
and his life. The Gentiles had enjoyed fellowship 
with the spiritual blessings of the Jews: it was 
but right that they should offer a return of fellow- 
ship such as was in their power (xowwvlay rid 
moijoacbat, Ro 15%, cf. 2 Co 84 98), The stress 
which the apostle lays on this collection is only 
explained when we regard it as the emblem and 
the instrument of the corporate fellowship of the 
locally scattered Christian Society. 

4. We come, lastly, to the passage (1 Co 10 17) 
in which the word is used in connexion with the 
Holy Eucharist. To understand this passage, the 
whole section, commencing at 8, ‘Concerning 


meats offered to idols,’ needs to be studied con- 
tinnously. The more immediate context begins 
with 9 = Just. as not all who run receive the 
victor’s crown, 80 in the history of the Chosen 
People not all who had spiritual privileges were 
saved thereby. These privileyes are described in 
metaphors borrowed from the Christian Sacra- 
ments. ay were all ‘baptized into Moses,’ as 
when the Cloud overshadowed them, and when 
they passed ee the Sea: ‘spiritual food’ 
and ‘spiritual drink’ they all partook of, namely, 
the Manna and the Water from the Rock; the 
Rock was the Messiah. These words are of 
importance as showing incidentally that St. Paul, 
like St. Jolm, thought of the Encharist as 
‘spiritual food and drink,’ althongh this is not 
the side of it on which he ordinarily insists. The 
idolatry into which the Israclites fell in spite of 
their spiritual privileges is the starting-point of the 
warning of 104%. Irom two sides the apostle has 
approached the danger of idolatry—the idolatry 
it the Gentiles of his own day, the idolatry of 
Israel in the past. Worship, whether true or 
false, implies a fellowship. The Christian fellow- 
ship must be recognized and vindicated from con- 
tamination. 

‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
xovwvla of the blood of Christ? the bread which 
we break, is it not cowwrla of the body of Christ? 
because one bread, one body, we the many are, 
for all of us partake (ueréxouev) of the one bread.’ 
What isthe meaning of xowwrvla here? The AV 
renders ‘the communion of’; the RV ‘a com- 
munion of,’ with the marg, alternative ‘a par- 
ticipation in.’ In the Greek the word, being a 
predicate, does not take the article ; but in English 
the definite article is in such cases usually 
supplied ; so that in this respect’ syntax makes 
no demand for altering the AV. Secondly, as 
to the word itself. It is no doubt tempting 
to take it in the simple sense of ‘ partaking 
of’; but this loses the force of its Vena gion 
from xowés, which implics jointness, or com- 
inunity of some kind. In this very place St. 
Paul expresses mere ‘ partaking’ by yeréxev, not 
cowwvev, Fellowship is the ruling idea of the 
word, and we must not lose sight of it. In 
regard to the second of the clauses, the apostle 
himself interprets his meaning to us. The single 
loaf, broken and distributed and eaten, linked 
all who partook of it into unity. “We are one 
loaf, one body, many though we be; for of the 
one loaf we all partake.’ Thus: the loaf was 
nothing less than ‘fellowship with the Body of 
the Christ.’ 

This interpretation is borne out by the apostle’s 
next words: You are God’s new lerielicoreraeh 
after the Spirit; look at Israel after the flesh : 
they bring their sacrifices to the temple, they eat 
of them, and thereby they are in fell owaliii with 
the altar. ‘Then, recurring to the Gentile sacri- 
fices, he points out that to partake of them is to 
be in follawelip with the denens to whom they 
are offered. Ile contrasts ‘the cup of the Lord’ 
and ‘the cup of the demons,’ ‘the table of the 
Lord’ (i.e. the Bread) and ‘the table of the demons’ 
(i.e. the idol-meats). ‘I would not have you to 
enter into fellowship with the demons (xoiwwvovs 
Tov Sapovlwy ylvecOa).’ It is in sharp contrast with 
such a conception as this that St. Paul declares 
that to partake of the Eucharistic Cup is to be 
in fellowship with the Blood of Christ, and to 
partake of the Eucharistic Bread is to be in fellow- 
ship with the Body of Christ. Thus Ente BLCUnE 
St. Paul by himself, we see once more the side o 
the truth on which he peculiarly insisted : fellow- 
ship in the New Covenant made by the Death of 
Christ; fellowship in the Body of Christ, that 
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living corporate unity of which, to his view, Christ 
is at once the Head and, in a deeper, fuller sense, 
the Whole (1 Co 12%, Eph 435). 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 

COMPANY was formerly used with more freedom 
than now, ‘a preat c.’ being loosely employed where 
we should say ‘a great number,’ or ‘an great crowd.’ 
Thus 2 Ch 20" ‘this great ec. that cometh ayaimst 
us’ (Admén, crowd); Ac 6? ‘a great c. of the priests 
were obedient to the faith’ (8xX0s ; so Lk 5°? 617 9* 
11"? 12", Jn 6°); Lk 23°? ‘there followed him a great 
c. of people’ (7wARO0s, RV ‘multitude’); and He 
12 fan innumerable ¢. of angels’ (uvpas, RV 
‘innum. hosts’). Even when the Heb. isa military 
term, as wuthdneh, camp (Gn 3284s 21 50%, 1 1K 5, 
1 Ch 9"), hayil, force, army (2 Ch 9), gédhidh, 
troop (1 S 30423 2 K 5%), 2zabhd’, host. (Ps 68" 
‘reat was the c. of those that published it,’ RV 
‘the women that publish the tidings are a great 
host’), the meaning is quite indefinite. 

In Ps 6830 the word hayydhk has been taken by AV in the 
Kouse of ‘ec.’ (‘Rebuke the c. of spearmen’), after Ibn Ezra, 
Calvin, ete. 3; but there is no absolutely certain instance of this 
meaning of the word (see Driver, Notes on Sam.,on 18 1818, 25 
2318 and Our. Web. Lex. 8.v.), and RV returns to the tr. of Vulg. 
‘Increpa feras arundinis,’ and Wychf ‘ Blane thou the wielde 
becstis of the reheed,’ giving ‘Rebuko the wild beast of the 
reeds,’ the reference then being to the crocodile or hippopotamus 
of the Nile as syimbolical of the power of Egypt. 

Oa 613 AV renders ‘What will ye seo in the Shulainite? As 
it were the c. of two armies,’ this time following Wyclif (¢ What 
schalt thou se iu the Sunamyte, no but cumpenyes of oostis?’), 
who takes the ‘nisi choros castrorum’ of Vulg. in that sense, 
which {ia the senso given by most of the VSS and Jewish com- 
mentatora. But RV takes the Heb. meépdlah in its invariable 
Inenning of ‘dance’and mahdndyim ag a proper name, ‘Why will 
ye look upon the Shulammite, a3 upon the dance of Mahanaim?’ 

The vb. ‘to ce together’ is used in Hee (Sus 
] 54. 67.58) in the sense of ‘to cohabit.’ In NT ‘toe. 
with? is siniply to associate with; 1 Co 5° ‘I wrote 
unto you in an epistle not to ¢ with fornicators’ 
(RV ‘to have noc.’); Ac 1" ‘these men which have 
companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and out among us,’ J. IASTINGS. 


COMPASS (cum together, passus step, hence ‘a 
route that comes together or joins itself »—-Skeat) 
is used both as subst. and as oh 1. As subst. c= 
(a) a ‘circle,’ ‘sphere,’ the vault of heaven ([s 40%, 
see CIRCLE), or the horizon, Pr 8°" ‘he set ac. upon 
the face of the depth’ (an, RV ‘circle’) ; (0) instru- 
ment for making « circle, Is 44)% ‘the carpenter 

».» marketh it [the image] out with thee.’ (anny, 
RV ‘the compasses’); (¢) cireumference, margin 
round, Ex 27° 38* (ad99), 1 KO 78 (a29); (dd) the 
He Within a eirele, range, limit, 1 Es 15 ‘ within 
the ec. of their holy temple ’ Grepexixrw, RV ‘round 
about their holy temple’), 1 Mae 14% ‘ within the ec. 
of the sanctuary’ (eplBoros, RV ‘ precinct’), The 
phrase fetch ac. is ‘make a circuit’ or ‘yo 
round about,’ Heb. sap, Nu 345, Jos 15°, 2 8 5%, 
2K 3°; Gr. wepdpyoua, Ac 28" ‘from thence we 
fetched ac., and came to Rhegium’ (RV ‘made a 
circuit’). 2. As verb the meaning is either 
(a) make a circle round, surround, or (b) make a 
circuit round, go round. "Thus (a) |S 23*8 ‘Saul 
and his mene David and his men round about to 
take them’; Lk 21° ‘When ye shall see Jerus. 
co with armies’; 2S 225=Ps 185 ‘the sorrows of 
hell e ime about? (139, RV ‘the cords of Sheol 
were round about me’); Ps 139) “Thou c#* my 
path and ny lying down’ (Ty, RV ‘searchest out’) ; 
Jer 31™ ©A woman shall c. a man’ (te. prob. as 
protector, ef. Dt 32", Ps 32), And (b) Dt 2! ‘we 
c? mount Seir many days’; Jos 6" ‘so the ark of 
the Lorp c@ the aity, going about it once’; Jer 
318 “the measuring line... shall ce. about to 
Goah?’ (239, RV ‘shall turn about unto Goah’); 
Mt 23'8 ‘ye c. sea and land Lo make one proselyte.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

COMPASSION OR PITY. —- ‘These words have 
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become entirely synonymous, and, with two ex- 
ceptions, they are so employed in AV, Butin 1 P38 
and He 10%, compassion retains its original mean- 
ing of sympathy, being used to tr. respectively 
ovpradhs (see RVm) and cuuradetv. ; 

With these exceptions the words are used in- 
differently both in AV and RV of the OT to translate 
the Heb. verbs 527 and om (and adj. and subst. 
from latter) ‘The second of them 1s frequently 
rendered ‘have mercy.’ The plural om (Gr. 
om\dyxva) is also tr. ‘bowels.’ ‘Pity’ tr. also ovn, 
po (usually=‘to be gracious’), 197 (once Job 6"), 
and 73 (once Ps 69% marg. ‘lament’). The 
equivalents in the LXX are olxrelpev, with the 
cognates olxripuds, olxripuwy, édreciv, and peldcrOa, 
used indifferently. In zk 24" ‘that which your 
soul pitieth’ nado: ‘pity of your soul’) is equiva- 
lent to ‘object of affection’ (cf. v.%). There is 4 
play en words in the Hebrew. ; 

In N'T to be moved with c. tr. owrayxvlfeo Gar, while 
é\eciy is twice represented by have ce. (Mt 18%, 
Ko 9” quoted fron Ex 33’ LAX). In the former 
of these passages, on its repetition, éAeety is rendered 
have pity. With this exception pity only appears in 
NT in 1 P 3°, where pitiful tr. edomdayxvos, and in 
Ja 5U, where ‘ the Lord 1s very Bee and of tender 
Hes represents the common Heb. formula om 
pn) (Ex 34° ete.). 

C. is in the Bible a Divine as well as a human quality. But 
its attribution to God has raised certain questions among 
theologians. 

The relation between pity and grace (fase and yepic) is one of 
these. In the Divine mind, it is said, and in the order of our 
salvation pity pisos grace, but in the order of the mani- 
festation of God's ja hee of salvation the grace must go before 
the pity (Trench, V.7'.. Synonyime, p. 205). 

Another point was raised by the Manichmans, who ehieoter that 
to call God compassionate was to make Him capuble of suffering. 
The Latin misericors lent itself to such a perversion of truth, 
and Augustine brushes it aside ay a mere pretence of Ae eco 
(De Civ. Det, ix. 6; De Div, Quest, ii. 23 Lib. de mor. Heel. 
Cath, 27). See the question also discussed in aulaes (Summa 
Quest. xxi. art. iii). It is not God, but only Nature, that is 
pitiless; only the stars that ‘would ag soon look down on a 
Gethsemane as an Eden.’ We inay be thankful that the OT 
exulted in speaking of the compassion of God for human misery 
and human sin, and that the NT tells how the Divine pity went 
forth in the fulness of time, incarnate in the Son, to seek and to 
save that which was lost. 

With their sense of the pity that was in the 
heart of God, the Ved bl could not do other than 
impress on the Licbrews the duty of pity for each 
other. Religion without kindness was unmeaning 
(Hos 6%). It became a proverb that he who pitied 
the poor lent to the Lord (Pr 19!"). ‘To him that 
is afflicted,’ said Job, ‘pity should be showed from 
his friend’ (64). The fatherless and widow were 
to be to man, as they were to God, special objects 
of contpassion (Ps 146°, cf. Ja 1%), 

But in regard to foreigners Heb. morality was 
that common to all the ancients. There is no 
trace in O'T of compassion towards a beaten foe. 
The solitary stranger who might be ‘in their gates’ . 
was respected, but for aliens generally pity did not 
exist. ‘Thine eye shull have no pity on them’ 
(Dt 7%) was the law of Israel in regard to enemies, 
It needed the revelation of NT, the parable of the 
good Samaritan, and the example of Christ’s ‘com- 
passion for the multitude’ to create the modern 
idea of general benevolence. The OT religious 
and ethical standard on the subject is a eeented in 
the verse ‘ Execute true judgment, and show mercy 
and compassion every man to his brother’ (Zec 7°), 

A. 5S. AGLEN, 

COMPEL.—This verb was sometimes used with- 
out any threatening or Cee of force, simply in 
the sense of ‘urge successfully.’ It is doubtful if 
ibis so used now. Hence we may misunderstand 
1S 28%, where it is said that Saul’s servants, to- 
gether with the woman of Endor, ‘c* him to eat’ 
(ja3s7e, in 28 13%- 47 trt “pressed him’); and esp, 
Lk 14% ‘c. them to come in, that my house may 
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be filled’ (dvayxdtw, RV ‘constrain’); ef. Earl 
Rivers (1477), ‘ Whiche grace . . . hath compelled 
me to sette a parte alle ingratitude.’ Robertson 
(Charles V. U1, xi. 335) says, ‘As they could not 
persuade they tried to compel men to believe’— 
and this passage in St. Luke was quoted as their 
authority ; but neither the Gr. nor the Eng. sanc- 
tions more than ‘urging’: ef. RV even of Ac 26” 
‘1 strove to make them blaspheme,’ where Gr. and 
AV are the same as in Lk 14%. 


In Mt 541 ‘Whosoever shall c. thee to go a mile,’ 2732 Shim 
they ced to bear his cross,’ and Mk 1522 ‘they c. one Simon a 
Cyrenian . . . to bear his cross,’ the Gr. vb. (ayyepasw) has the 
technical meaning of pressing into the king's service (RVm 
always ‘impress’). ‘Che word is of Pers. origin, the ayyapo 
being the public couriers of the kings of Persia, who had 
authority to press into their service in any emergency whatever 
horses or men they met. The word was adopted also into 
Latin angariare, and is used by Vulg. in passages named above. 

J. HASTINGS. 


COMPOUND.—Ex 30” ‘an ointment compound 
after the art of the apothecary ’=‘ compounded,’ 
as RV. Compound is the orig. and only accurate 
form of the ptcp., the verb being componen in 
middle Eng., from Lat. componere. 

J. LASTINGS. 

COMPREHEND. — C. is used lit. =hold together, 
contain, in Is 402 ‘and c* the dust of the earth in 
a measure’; and in the same sense, but fig., in Ro 
139 ‘it is briefly clin the saying’ (RV ‘summed 
up in this word’), See APPREHEND, 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONANIAH (37:3;'3).—1. A Levite who had charge 
of the tithes and offerings in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 813238) AV Cononiah). 2. A chicf of the 
Levites in Josial’s reign (2 Ch 35°). On the form 
of the word see Kittel, ad doc. in Haupt. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

CONCEIT.—A ec. is something conceived, a 
thought, as Sir 278 ‘The fruit declureth if the trec 
have been dressed ; so is the utterance of a c. in 
the heart of man’ (éédunua, RV ‘thonght’); 20% 
AVm ‘pleasant conceits’ (xdpires, AV ‘graces,’ 
RV ‘pleasantries’); Pr 18" (RV ‘imagination ’) ; 
Ro 11% 12% ‘wise in your own coneeits’ (aap 
cavrois, I'R). Though e¢. is found very early in the 
sense of sclf-conceit, that is not its meaning in any 
of the furegving passages. In Ro 1)” 12'6 ‘con- 
ceits’ is due to Tindale and Coverdale (‘consaytes’), 
but they probably meant simply ‘opinions,’ the 
word eo in 126 by Tindale, Cranmer, and 
Geneva. (‘The plu. ‘conceits’ is used of more than 
one person). But in Pr 26% 136 28" (‘wise in his 
own c.’; Hleb. py ‘ayin, eye’) the meaning is no 
doubt the same as in mod. usage. In Wis 8" ¢. is 
used in the obsol. sense of ‘power of conceiving,’ 
‘mental capacity,’ ‘I shall be found of a quick c. 
in judgment’; cf. Shaks. As You Like It, v. i. 48, 
‘I know you are a gentleman of good conceit’ ; 
and Lucrece, 701— 

*O deeper sin than bottomless conccit 
Can comprehend in atill imagination.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

CONCERT.—See Consort. 


CONCISION.—Sce CIRCUMCISION. 


CONCLUDE.—1. In the sense of ‘shut up,’ ‘en- 
close,’ mod. include, Ro 1184 ‘God hath ce them all 
in unbelief,’ and Gal 8” ‘the Scripture hath ce all 
under sin’ (RV ‘shut up,’ Gr. ovy«\elw, used lit. in 
1k 58 ‘they inclosed a great multitude of fishes’; and 
fiz. as above from Ps 788 LAX, ‘He gave his people 
over unto the sword ’—used with the pregnant sense 
of giving over so that there can be no escape-— 
Sanday and Headlam). 2.'To come to a conclusion 
by reasoning, infer, Ro 378 ‘Therefore we c. that a 
man is justified by faith’ (Acoy¢éueda, RV ‘we 
reckon’); and in RV, Ac 16” ‘c that God had 


called us’ (cvpiBdfovres, AV ‘assuredly gather- 
ing ’). 3. To decide, Ac 21% ‘we have written and 
ce that they observe no such thing’ (xplvayres, RV 
: giving judgment’); and with direct object= 
‘determine upon,’ Jth 2? ‘“Nebuch. ... ce the 
afflicting of the whole earth’ (cuverdrecer, ef. 1S 207 
‘evil is determined by him,’ LXX cuvreréd\eorat). 
J. LASTINGS. 
CONCOURSE.—A c. is a ‘running together’ 
(concurrere) of people, as Wyclif’s tr. (1382) of Ac 
24'2 ‘makinge concurs or rennyng to gidere of the 
cumpany of peple.’ In this orig. sense c. occurs 
in AV, j th 10 ‘Then was there a ¢. throughout 
all the camp’ (ovydpou}); Pr ‘She crieth in the 
chief place of ¢.’ (nvan weg, Oxf. Heb. Lec. ‘at the 
head of bustling streets’); Ac 19” ‘we may give 
an account of this ¢.’ (sverpog?)). J. HASTINGS, 


CONCUBINE.—See MARRIAGE. 


CONCUPISCENCE.--C. is intense desire (con- 
cupiscere intensive of concupere), always ina bad 
sense (so that ‘evil c.’ of Col 35 is a redundancy in 
English), and nearly always meaning sexual lust. 
The Gr. is always ériduula, a more peneral word 
than the Eng. ‘concupixcence.’ The passages are 
Wis 417 (RV ‘desire ’), Sir 23° (RV ‘concupiscence’), 
Ro 7§ (RV ‘coveting’), Col 35 (RV ‘desire’), 1 Th 
45 (RV ‘lust’). J. LLASTINGS. 


CONDEMNATION. — See DAMNATION, JUDG- 
MENT. 


CONDITION.—In the obsul. sense of disposition, 
condition occurs 2 Mac 15" ‘gentle in c.’ (RV 
‘manner’; Gr. tpéros, in this sense also He 135 
AV ‘conversation,’ R¥Ym ‘turn of mind’) Cf. 
Chaucer, Anight’s Tale, 1431— 

‘He wus so gentil of condicioun, 
That thurghout al the court was his renoun.’ 
J, LLASTINGS, 

CONDUCT.—1 Ks 8°! ‘IT was ashamed to ask the 
king footmen, and horsemer , and ec. for safeguard 
iwainst our adversaries ’—mod. ‘escort.’ So Shaks. 
Cymb, Hi. v. 8— 

‘So, sir, I desire of you 
A conduct over land to Milford-Haven.’ 
See ETHICs. J. HASTINGS. 


CONDUIT (nbyn, Sdpaywyds, aguerductus). —A 
channel for the conveyance of water from the 
source whence it was derived to the place where it 
was delivered. It wound round hills, or passed 
through themn by means of tunnels; and crossed 
valleys upon arches or upon a substructure of solid 
masonry. The channel, when not itself a tunnel 
of varying height, was rectangular in form, and 
either cut out of the solid rock or constructed of 
masonry. It was covered by slabs of stone to keep 
the water pure and cool, and its floor had a slight 
and fairly uniform fall. 

The remains of ancient conduits constructed for 
the conveyance of water to towns, or for purposes 
of irrigation, are common in Pal, but it will onl 
be necessary here to allude to those connected with 
the water supply of Jerusalem. Amongst the oldest 
of the Jerus. conduits are the rock-hewn channel 
that entered the temple area from the north, and was 
cut through when the ditch that separated Bezetha 
from the Antonia was excavated; one at a low 
level, beneath ‘Robinson’s Arch,’ which was de- 
stroyed when Herod built the west peribolos wall 
of the temple; and the well-known tunnel] that 
conveyed water from the Fuuntain of the Virgin to 
the Pool of Siloam. An inscription in Phen. char- 
acters in the last conduit carries the date of its con- 
struction back to the 8th cent. B.C. 

Equally interesting and, perhaps, in part of 
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greater age, is the conduit about 134 miles long 
which conveyed water from the ‘Pools of Solomon,’ 
heyond Bethlehem, to the temple enclosure at 
Jerus., and is known as the ‘low-level aqueduct.’ 
Tradition, with great probability, ascribes the con- 
struction of this conduit to Solomon, who must have 
found himself obliged to increase the water supply 
when the temple services were instituted. ‘The 
channel, which is about 2 ft. deep and 14 ft. wide, 
passes under Bethlehem by a tunnel. Jt has been 
conjectured that this conduit was called ‘Tannin’ 
by the Jews from its serpentine course, and that. 
the ‘Dragon’s Well’ of Nch 2” was an outflow 
from it in the Valley of Hinnom. At a later date 
a pool (piscina) was constructed in the Wady 
Arrtb to collect the water from springs in that 
valley, and this was connected with the ‘low-level 
aqueduct’ by a conduit about 28 miles in length, 
which, near 'Tekon, passed through a long tunnel. 
This conduit is apparently that alluded to by Jos. 
(Ant. Xvi. jit. 2, B/ 1. ix. 4) as having been made 
by Pontius Pilate with the Corban. 

The most remarkable work, however, is the 
‘high-level aqueduct,’ which probably entered 
Jerus. at the Jaffa Gate. Tt was apparently con- 
structed by Herod for the supply of the citadel 
and palace which he built on the W. hill, and of 
the fountains and irrigation channels in his palace 
rardens (J Vv. iv. 4); and it displays a very high 
cea of engineering skill. It derived no portion 
of its supply from the ‘ Pools of Solomon,’ but had 
its head in Wddy LBidtr, ‘valley of wells,’ where 
it passed through a tunnel about four miles long, 
which collected the water from several small 
springs, and had numerous shafts leading to the 
surface. On issuing from the tunnel it entered a 
piscina, Where any sediment contained in the water 
was deposited, and it afterwards passed through a 
second tunnel 1700 ft. long, which had nine shafts, 
~-one 115 ft. deep. The conduit crossed the valley 
in which the AONE of Solomon’ he, above the 
upper pool, and at this point its level is 150 ft. 
above that of the ‘low-level aqueduct.’ One of 
its most interesting details is the inverted syphon, 
composed of perforated Jimestone blocks, cased in 
rubble masonry, which crosses the valley between 
Bethlehem and Afar /lids. No details have come 
down to us of the manner in which the water con- 
veyed by the numerous conduits was distributed 
after it reached Jerus. ; but there ‘were probably 
fountains, supplied by small conduits of lead or 
earthenware, us well as cisterns and pools, to which 
the publie had access, 

Amongst the conduits mentioned in the Bible 
are: ‘the conduit of the upper pool,’ at the end 
of which Tsainh was commanded to ineet Ahaz 
(Is 78), and beside which Sennacheril’s messengers 
stood when they spoke to the people on the wall 
(2 K 18!7, [Is 362); that by which the waters of 
Gihon were brought straight down to the W. side 
of the city of David (2 Ch 32”); and that connected 
with the pool made by Hezekiah (2 K 20”), The 
existence of conduits is also implied in Sir 48”, 
Ts 229) Tar Sir 24% thero is an allusion to a 
conduit made for irrigating a garden. 

C. W. WILSON. 

CONEY (ev shdphdn, xotpoypidAdos, Sacvrous, 
cherogryllus).-- The coney is undoubtedly Hyrax 
Syrtacus. It is known by the 8. Arabs as thufn, 
evidently the same as shdphdn. In Pal. it is 
known as wabr, and in Lebanon as tobsiin. The 
Arabs also call it ghunam-Beni-Israil, the sheep of 
the Children of Israel. It is a perissodactyl, with 
dentition and feet strongly resembling those of the 
rhinoceros. It is as Jarve as a rabbit, has short 
ears and avery short tail. Its colour is greyish- 
brown on the back and whitish on the belly. It is 
declared unclean by the Mosaic law, because it 
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chews the end, but does not divide the hoof (Lv 
115, Dt 147) It is not a ruminant, but has a 
notion of the jaws similar to that of the ruminants. 
Bruce the traveller kept a tame one, and supposed, 
from the motion of its jaws, that it was a ruminant. 
Cowper made a similar mistake in regard to his 
tame hares. 

The conies are among the four ‘exceeding wise’ 
animals (Pr 30%); they are ‘but a feeble folk, 
yet make they their houses in the rocks.’ ‘The | 
rocks are a refuge for the conies’ (Ps 104!8). They 
do not burrow like rabbits, but live in clefts and 
holes of the rocks. They are gregarious in habit, 
and strictly herbivorous. ‘They are very shy, and 
usually come out of their holes towards evening. 
When feeding, an old male sits as sentry, and, on 
the approach of danger, gives a whistle or squcak 
as a warning to his companions, and they immedi- 
ately take ‘refuge’ in ite rocks. They are found 
all the way from Kas-Muhammed to Lebanon. 
The natives esteem their flesh a delicacy. 

G, KE. Post. 

CONFECTION, CONFECTIONARY.—.Confection 
occurs in AV only Ex 30% ‘ac, after the art of the 
ape Mi pear > (ni rékah, RV ‘ perfume’), and Sir 388 
“Of such doth the apothecary make ac.’ (ulypa, KV 
as AV); to which KV adds } Ch 9" ‘ the sons of the 
priests prepared the c. of the eee (noR YM. ‘oR, 
AV ‘made the ointment’). Thus ‘c.’ is always 
something made up, a compound, and always of 
perfume or medicine, never sweetmeats. So con- 
fectionary is a perfumer; only 1S 8 ‘he will take 
your daughters to be confectionaries, and to be 
cooks, and to be bakers’ (ningz, RVm ‘ perfumers ’). 

of. Bp. Mountagu (1641), Acts and Alon, 298, ‘the 

woman was an excellent Confectionary, very 

cunning in poisons.’ See MEDICINE, PERFUMES. 
J. HASTINGS. 

CONFEDERACY in the common sense of lcague, 
alliance, is found Ob 7‘ All the men of thy.’ (m3), 
1 Mac 827 2% 22 (guupaxla), In [8 8!2% the meaning 
is ‘conspiracy,’* which is nearly obsol., though 
D’Israehi (Charles I. 11. ii. 39) has ‘in a perpetual 
state of confederacy and rebellion.’ Confederate 
is both adj. and subst. As adj. Gn 14% ‘these were 
c. with pain >; Ps 83° ‘they are c. against thee’ 
(RV ‘against thee do they inake a covenant’); 
Is 72 ‘Syria ise with Kphraim? (RVin after Heb. 
‘resteth on E.’); 1 Mac 1047. As subst. 1 Muc 8” 
‘Your confederates and friends.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONFERENCE is what we should now call con- 
verse, almost the sume as conversation, which 1s 
Bacon's meaning in the passage, Lssays ‘ Of 
Studies’? (p. 205, Gold. Treas. ed.), ‘Reading 
maketh a full man; Conference a ready man ; and 
Writing an exact man.’ C. oceurs Wis 8!8 (dutdla, 
Vulg. doguela) and Gal 28 ‘they who seemed to be 
somewhat inc. added nothing to me’ (where the 
word has no proper equivalent in the Greek, RV 
‘they, I say, who were of repute imparted nothing 
to me’; butin 16 *T conferred not,’ is the same Greck 
word as is here tr fimparted’ (rpocavarlOnut). In 
the Pref. to AV c. is used in the more prim. sense 
of ‘comparison’ (con-fero, ‘ bring together’), ‘We 
cannot be holpen by c. of places.” J. HASTINGS. 


CONFESSION (atin, dpuortoye?v, duodtoyla).—Both 
the Heb. and the Gr. words are capable of the 
sume double application as the English. To 
‘confess’ is to welnowledie by cither word or deed 
the existence and authority of a divine power, or 
the sins and offences of which one has been guilty. 
The biblical use of the verb and its derivatives is 


* This is the meaning of the Heb. (7y'9) also, which Delitzach 
in his 4th ed. successfully defends against the substitution of 
wip ‘holy thing,’ made by Secker, revived by Gritz, and 
accepted by Cheyne. 
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about equally divided between these two—(1) pro- 
fession or acknowledyinent of God as the true God 
or of Jesus as the Christ, (2) confesstun or open 
acknowledgment of sin. (Kor the distinction cf. 
further Cic. pro Sestio, 51, 109.) 

4. Confession of God as their God, acknowledg- 
ment of Him as the true God, was required of the 
members of the Chosen Family before it became a 
nation. [t was rendered by Abraham when he 
‘called upon the name of the Lord’ (Gn_ 13 
etc.), and by him and his descendants when they 
claimed the covenant relationship through the rite 
of circumcision. In process of time this outward 
confession tended to become conventional, and 
only external. ‘The consciousness of common 
nationality superseded that of personal relation to 
God. In the subsequent reaction of individualism, 
men of special piety, or in special circumstances, 
felt constrained to make specific confession of their 
personal adherence to J” (cf. Ps 63', [s 44°), The 
passage in Isaiah shows that this confession was 
acconi panied i an open act of self-dedication, if 
not, as some think, by the cutting of some per- 
manent mark on the head or forehead. At other 
times, after a period of national apostasy, the 
general repentance and return was marked by a 
solemn renewal of the national confession (cf. 
1K 8%, 2 Ch 6%). 

Such confession is the natural result of deep con- 
viction (cf. Jn 41%, Mt 1284), and when Jesus had 
brought His disciples to the point of recognizing 
Him as the Christ, He drew from one of them that 
acknowledgment which is specifically known as St. 
Peter's Confession (Mt 168), He announced that 
it was on the rock of such conviction and confession 
that His Church should be built; and He made 
this open acknowledgment of Himself, His dignity 
and authority, a sine quad non of true discipleship 
(Lk 12°), 

In the Apostolic Church this confession was 
insisted upon asa sign of true conversion and a 
condition of baptism. Its contents were at first 
very yeneral, varying with the circumstances of the 
conversion and the experience of the convert, but 
with a growing tendency to include certain con- 
stant elements. From the beginning it must have 
included the recognition of Jesus as ‘the Lord’ 
(cf. Ro 10°, 1 Co 123), and an expression of con- 
fidence and hope in Him (cf. He 3° 10%). Such 
general acknowledgment of allegiance to Christ is 
referred to in 1 ‘Ti 6, He 3!; but even He 444, ‘let 
us hold fast our confession’ (AV ‘ profession’) does 
not involve a formulated confession. An acknow- 
ledgmentof the Resurrection doubtless found a place 
both early and often (Ro 10°), and prepared the way 
for a confession including belief of the historical 
facts of Christianity. Of theological inference there 
is an early trace in the interpolated confession 
of the Ethiopian (Ac 8°”), but the early appearance 
of false teaching and imperfect views of Christ 
accentuated the necessity of more dogmatic ex- 

ression. Signs of this are found in the Epistles of 
a John (1 Jn 4%, cf. 272 423, 2Jn7). Here we 
have the necessary antithesis to gnostic docetism ; 
the deepened consciousness of the Church corre- 
sponded to a fuller confession, involving both the 
atherhood of God and the true Sonship of Jesus. 

2. Both in OT and NT, confession of sin before 
God is recognized as a condition of forgiveness, 
being the guarantee of genuine penitence and 
purpose of amendment. Thus Joshua exhorted 
Achan to make confession unto the Lord (Jos 7'); 
the Psalmist ‘acknowledged his sin’ (Ps 32°; cf. 
51‘); Pr 288 lays it down as a general principle 
that ‘whoso confesseth and forsaketh his sin shall 
have mercy,’ and Jesus exhibits the prodigal son 
as moved by a natural impulse to confess to his 
father. Confession, therefore, as at once an 
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instinct of the heart and a principle of God’s king- 
dom, was consistently recognized and inculeated 
by the Mosaic ritunl. It was required of the indi- 
vidual whenever he had committed a trespass 
(Lv 5!+5 26%"), and its necessity in regard to both 
individual and national sins was exhibited in the 
ceremony of the Scapegoat, over whose head the 
high-priest was to confess all the iniquities of the 
whole people (Lv 16*4), Confession of sin became 
the natural and regular accompaniment of prayer 
(cf. Ezr 10'), At the same time representative 
inen felt themselves to be paitakers in national sing 
of unbelief and disobedience, and bound to confess 
these as well as their own (Dn 9), The whole 
prayer in Dn 9 shows the nature and contents of 
such & confession. 

The connexion between repentance and con- 
fession was so ingrained in the Jewish conscience 
that when, under the Baptist’s preaching, many 
were led to repent, open confession accompanied 
their baptism (Mk 1°), and doubtless the Apostolic 
baptism was prefaced by a confession in this sense 
as well asthe other. Such a confession was under- 
stood to be made to God, but commonly it would 
be made in the hearing of inen (cf. Ac 174). It is 
plain also that Christ tanght the necessity of 
acknowledging, and obtaining forgiveness for, 
offences committed against other men (Mt 5%, 
Lk 174). As to tho mode of confession or the 
person to receive it, no instruction is given. It is 
clear, however, from the language of St. John (1 Jn 
1°) and St. James that it was specific, definite, and 
mutual, In Ja 5'8 the reading of WH (ras auaprlas 
for TR 7rd raparrdpara) puts it beyond doubt that 
reference is made to sins against God; but the 
interpretation (Chrysostom and others) which 
infers that the confession was to be made to the 
Presbyters, involves an inadmissible tautology. 
’AdAAAts can only refer to the relation of individual 
believers to one another, so that Cajetan from the 
Roman standpoint rightly admits ‘nee hic est 
sermo de confessione sacraimentali.’ 

C. A. Scorr. 

CONFIRMATION.—The verb ‘confirm’ is used 
in a very general sense in the AV, serving os a 
Eoueertae of no fewer than eleven words in the 
original languages—seven Heb. (pox, 132, pin, 72, 
x29, WY, Dp in their proper conjugations) and four 
Gr. (BeBardw, émcornplfw, xvpdw, pweocredw), The OT 
group of words suggests the idea of establishing and 
strengthening ; though in some cases tlhe more tech- 
nical notion of a leval or authoritative confirmation 
comes in, esp. when the word o'7 is used (e.g. Ru 4’, 
Est 9° 31-82), In the NT BeBacéw and éemiornpltw are 
uscd in the general sense of strenythening and estab- 
lishing, while xvpdw is used in the sense of giving 
power or validity (2 Co 28, Gal 3"), and peoiredw is 
cmployed in its natural meaning of acting as a 
mediator (Ile 6”). The substantive ‘confirma- 
tion’ (BeSalwors) is used in the two senses of making 
firm, establishing (Ph 1’), and giving authoritative 
validity (He 6%). It is not used in the Bible to 
describe an ecclesiastical rite. In the Acts refer- 
ence is made to St. Paul ‘confirming the souls of 
the disciples’ (14), and ‘ confirming the Churches’ 
(151); and it is stated that ‘ Judas and Silas, being 
prophets also themselves, exhorted the brethren 
with many words, and confirmed them’ (15°%)-— 
forms of émornpl{w being used in each case. There 
is no indication that any ceremony was performed 
on these occasions; the narrative would rather 
suggest the gencral idea of strengthening and estab- 
Geiie spiritually. But although the laying on 
of hands (érl@eo.s rdy yetpSv) is not connected with 
the word confirmation, it appears in association 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit to disciples by 
apostles subsequent to baptism (Ac 8!7!7 19° %), 
and asa rite following baptism, in He 6, ‘This 
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was after the example of the Jewish method of 
blessing (¢.7. Gn 48"), which was recoenized by 
the mothers who brought their children to Jesus 
that He might ‘lay his hands on them,’ ete. (Mt 
19'5), According to the Talmud, a father laid his 
hands on lis child, after which the elders also 
blessed him (Buxtorf., Syn. Jud. 188). As late as 
Tertullian the luying on of hands was closely 
associated with baptism as almost part of the same 
rite (de Bup. c. 8; de Resurr, Carn. c. 8). 
W. F. ADENEY. 

CONFISCATION. —See CrIMES AND PUNISH- 

MENTS. 


CONFOUND.—This vb. is used in three senses. 
1. Destroy, shatter, Jer 17 ‘be not dismayed at 
their faces, lest [ ec. thee before them.’ ‘The 
Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles have ‘destroy’ here, 
and it is possible that AV chose a mailer word 
on purpose, as KV has a still milder ‘lest I 
dismay thee before them’; but the Heb. (sane 7p, 
nog in hiph.) has the meaning of ‘shatter,’ as in 
Is 94 ‘the yoko of his burden... thou hast 
broken’ (RV); and the Ing. word has this mean- 
ing also, as Milton, Par. Lost, 11. 380-— 

‘Whence, 

But from the author of all ill, could spring 

So deep a matice, to confound the race 

Of Mankind in one root?’ 
2. Put to shame. This is the most frequent mean- 
ing. RV often changes ‘ec’ into ‘ashamed,’ but 
Amer. RV prefers ‘put to shame.’ Earlier ver- 
sions sometimes had fe? where AV has ‘ashamed,’ 
as 2S 10° Douay, ‘The men were confounded very 
fowly, and David commanded them, Tary in 
Jericho, til your beard be growen.’ 3. Throw into 
confusion (stronper than mod. confuse, Dr. Murray 
suggests the colloq. dumfound), as Gn 117" (see 
TONGUES, CONFUSION OF), 2 Mac 13% 14° ‘he 
was much c in himself’; Ae 2% 9% (cuyxdw, ef. 
Ac 19°74 218! ‘was in confusion’ RY). 

J. HASTINGS, 

CONFUSED.--Confuse and confusion were much 
stronger words in Elizabethan than in mod. Eng., 
Ac 19% ‘the assembly was c (RV ‘in confusion’) ; 
Is 95 “with c. noise (RV ‘in thetumult’), See Con- 
FOUND 3. Confusion: 1. Z'umultuous disorder, as 
Ac 19” ‘the whole city was filled with ¢.’ (adyxvets), 
1 Co 14%, Ja 3!8 (dxkaracracia), 2 Es 16%, Ly 18% 20)!2 
(Sgn), Is 24 349 412 (anh), The O2f. Eng. Dict. 
quotes Is 341 ‘he shall stretch out upon it the line 
of c.’ asian exainple of ¢. in the sense of destruction 
(see CONFOUND 1) ; and that meaning was common 
in 1611, as Shaks. Aid. Night's Dream, 1. i. 149— 


‘So quick bright things come to confusion.’ 


But the Heb. (which is the word tr. “without 
form,’ RV ‘waste,’ in Gn 12) makes it probable 
that in all the passages from Isainh the meaning is 
disorder, 2. ieee disgrace, as Ps 35* %8 * brought 
to c.’ (nen, RV ‘confounded,’ Cheyne ‘abashed’) ; 
Job 10% ‘T am full of e.’ (N52, RV ‘ignominy ’); 
esp. with Heb. bésheth, 1 S 20% 0, Ezr 97, Ps 109%, 
Jer 7°, Dn 97 8 (Except Ps 703, Is 617, Jer 7}9, 
Mic 1}, Zeph 35 18, bosheth is tr. by alcx’vn in LXX.) 
See TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. J. LLASTINGS., 

CONGREGATION is AV rendering of several 
Heb. terms, esp. ryio, aiy, and $97. It will be 
necessary to examine minutely the linguistic 
usage of OT in regard to cach of these. 

1. syip (mdé'éd). The root-idea contained in this 
word is that of a fixed appointed meeting or tryst 
between God and man. Hence it is frequently 
employed to mean a ‘set time,’ or to designate the 
sacred seasons (mé‘ddim) when all the males in 
Israel had to present themselves at J’’s sanc- 
tuary (Hos 9° 12°, Lv 23 + 8. 4), Tt is but a step 


from this when we find the word used to designate 
the assembly that celebrated the festival, or indeed 
as a designation for any assembl y: In Job 30% we 
have ‘a-$95 ayip ma ‘the place of assembly for all 
living,’ used of Sheol, while in Is 33°° Zion is called 
wiyin nap ‘the city of our assemblies’ (cf. Ps 744, 
La 14, Ezk 44%). In particular, aio occurs very 
frequently in the phrase ry%o bak (’Ohel mé‘éd) the 
Tent of Meeting (between J” and Israel). The 
familiar AV tabernacle of the congregation fails 
entirely to suggest the true idea conveyed by the 
phrase as this is explained in Ex 29“ (Cf. W. R. 
Smith, OTJC? 246.) The Sept. oxnvy rod wapruplov 
and Vuly. tabernaculum testimoni, as well as 
Luther’s Stiftshitte, have arisen, as Ges. explains, 
from improperly regarding 1y'o as synonymous with 
ny (see Nu 95, where ‘ tabernacle of the testimony ’ 
isthe correct rendering). yio bgx is used with great 
frequency by P(131 times)and by the Chronicler(1Ch 
(382 922 93822 Ch 1% 6 18 6), but it is einjloyes alsu 
by E (Ex 337, where its meaning is explained; cf. 

u 11% *,J), and occurs in at least two passages 
which belong to JE, viz. Nu 116 12%. ‘The source 
of Dt 314 is uncertain, and 1S 272 and 1 K 84 can 
scarcely be taken into consideration, because both 
contain elements of late date. In Ps 748 5x "yio-59 
=all the synagogues of God, and in a 2% 1y'p is 
employed as a designation for the temple. 

It may be worth while to remind the reader that 
in the expression solemn assembly, which is occa- 
sionally used by AV as a rendering of sy\n, ‘solemn’ 
has its archaic sense of ‘fixed’ or ‘stated,’ Lat. 
solennis (Driver, Deut. 189). 

In Is 14% mount of the congregation probably 
refers to the assembly of the gods, whose dwwelling- 
place, according to Bab. mythology, was located in 
the far north, upon the ‘mountain of the world’ 
(Driver, Jsatah? 129n,; Delitzsch, Jsaiah, new ed. 
i, 310). See BABYLONIA, p. 216°. 

2. my (‘eddh) and 39 (kd@hal). Before examin- 
ing the linguistic usage of OT it may be well to 
refer to a distinction between these two words which 
has been contended for by some. Vitringa (de 
Synagoga vetere, 80, 88), with whom Trench (Syn- 
onyms of NT’, 3f.) agrees, expresses the difference 
thus, ‘notat proprie 27) universam alicujus populi 
multitudinem vinculis societatis unitam et rem- 
publicam quandam constituentem ; cum vocabulum 
my ex indole et vi significationis suw tantum dicat 
quemcumyue hominun cetum et conventum sive 
minorem sive majorem, ... guvaywyh ut et ay 
semper significat cetwm conjunctum et congregatum 
etiamsi nullo forte vinculo ligatum, sed éxkdAnola 
(Sag) designat multitudinem aliquam qux populum 
constituit, mer leges et vincula inter se junctam, 
etsi sa@pe fiat ut non sit coacta vel cogi possit.’ 
This is certainly far more plausible and reasonable 
than the famous distinction which Augustine 
sought to establish between cuvaywy? and éxxdnala, 
or rather between their Latin equivalents, con- 
gregativ and convocatio, the lutter being the nobler 
term, because used of calling together men, while 
congregatio designated the gathering together of 
cattle (grex)! Vitringa’s distinction comes, in fact, 
pretty near to that of Schiirer, to which we shall 
advert presently ; but it seems a mistake to en- 
deavour to carry such a distinction back to OT. 
It may fairly be questioned whether in a single 
instance the contention of Vitringa can be estab- 
lished. Rather are we inclined to see in the choice 
of the one or the other of these terms a mark of 
authorship. It is remarkable that 7y finds favour 
in certain books, while 972 is prevailingly, if not 
exclusively, employed in others. 

(a) my, from the same root as wy\D, occurs vari- 
ously, as Oxy: ny (Ex 128), oxy: 33 nw, (Ex 16! 2 9), 
mma niy (Nu 27!7), and absolutely, ayyo (Lv 41), 
It belongs, like 1y'p, to the vocabulary of P, never 
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occurring in D or JE, and its use in the other 
historical books is rare, Jg 20!, 21 18.16 KK go 
(=2 Ch 5%), 12% being the only instances (Driver, 
LOT 126). 

(b) >aQ occurs variously, as dx bap (Dt 31%), 
mar Sap (Nu 16%, 204), owe Sap (Neh 131), and 
absolutely, 2970 (17x 16%, Lv 4%), It is frequently 
employed in Dt, 1 and 2 Ch, Ezr, and Neh. In the 
Ps both ay and 292 are used without any per- 
ceptible difference of meaning to designate the 
‘congregation’ of Israel. 

In the Sept. cvvaywy4 generally answers to 77x, 
and éxxAyola to dnp. ‘The latter statement holds 

ood uniformly in Jos, Jy, S, K, Ch, Ezr, and 

eh, also in Dt (with the exception of 5", where 
boa is rendered cuvaywy}). On the other hand, ap 
is rendered by cvvaywy7 in Ex, Lv, Nu, probably in 
order to secure uniformity in the Gr., for ay in 
these books is always cuvaywyj. Once in the Ps 
bag is rendered cuvaywy% (40); elsewhere we find 
éxxAnola, except in 265, where it is curédprov. 

While we cannot admit that the distinction con- 
tended for by Vitringa is traceable in OT, yet a 
somewhat similar distinction is discovered by 
Schiirer in the usage of the terms by later Judaism. 
cuvarywyh was the term applicable to the empirical 
reality, the actual congreyation existing in any 
one laces while ék«Anola designated the zdeal, the 
assembly of those called by God to salvation. It 
is easy to see how, on this account, éxxAqola dis- 
placed cuvaywy in Christian circles. In classical 
Greek, as is well known, é««Anola was the name for 
the body of free citizens summoned by a herald, 
and in this sense it is used in Ac 19 of the asseinbly 
at Ephesus. <A statutory mecting was designated 
xupla or Evvoyos (the latter in Ac 19°), one ey 
summoned was ovyxdnTos. It can hardly be said, 
however, that classical usage throws nich light 
upon the nature of the ¢xxAnola, or ‘congregation,’ 
so often spoken of in OT. ‘The word may be used 
of an asscinbly summoned for a definite purpose 
(1 K 8%) or met on a festal oceasion (Dt 23), but 
far more frequently it has in view ¢he conununity 
of Israel saul cetsie y regarded as a congregation, 
Wellhansen (Comp. d. flex. 205) finds this last 
usage distinctive of P, denying that the nation is 
viewed from such a purely churchly standpoint in 
JE, or even in D. See ASSEMBLY. 

In OT Apoer. éxxAnola occurs in the sense of a 
popular assembly (Jth 6! 148, Sir 15°), more rarely 
as a designation for the people as a whole 
(L Mac 4°"). 

In N'T éxxAnola is oped to the congregation of 
the people of Isr. in the speech of Stephen (Ac 7°), 
but cuaywy} came gradually to be employed to 
distinguish Isr. from other nations. ({t is charac- 
teristic of the Ep. of James that in 2? cuvaywy% is 
used of un assembly of Jewish Christians, and of the 
Ep. to the Hebrews that in 10” éricuwvaywy4 [the word 
has a different meaning in 2 Th 2'] is spoken of a 
Christian community.) Hence, apart from the 
reason noted above, it was natural that é«xAyola 
should be chosen as the designation of the Christian 
Church, owing to the Judaistic associations of 
ouvarywy7}. 

While there is little about OT ‘congregation’ 
to recall the popular assembly of a Gr, cominunity 
(for the elders, or in post-exilic times at Jerus., the 
high priest and his counsellors, seem to have gener- 
ally acted alone), there are one or two examples of 
an opposite kind. In Nu 35% (P) it is the ‘con- 
gregation’ that decides the case of the manslayer 
who has reached a city of refuge, although even 
here the decisiun according to D? rests with the 
elders (cf. the above passage with Jos 20‘ (D?], or 
the latter with v. [P]). Similar functions are 
ascribed to the ‘congregation’ in the late and 
peculiar narrative of Jg 20, 21, and in Ezr 10, on 
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the latter of which Kuenen (Rel. of Israel, ii. 214) 
remarks, ‘In oy weighty matters the decision 
even rested with the whole comunity, which was 
summoned to Jerus. for that purpose.’ (All that 
concerns the OT congregation as a worshipping 
body will be dealt with under Cuuncn, SYNAGOGUE, 
and ‘TEMPLE.) 

For the sake of completeness it may be well to 
note the usage of some other words of kindred 
import to the three we have discussed. 

(@) myx, (dzerecth), from a root containing the 
idea of enclosing or confining, is frequently applied 
to the ‘congregation’ that celebrates the festivals 
(J1 14 2) Am 57, 2 K 10, Is 1) in which last 
passave it is coupled with saps). The nearest Gr. 
equivalent is maviyyupes (by which it is rendered in 
the Sept. of Am 5%, and which occurs in the 
NT once, He 12% ‘the general assembly’). myy 
designates especially such assemblies as were 
convened on the seventh day of the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread (Dt 16%), and the eighth day of the 
I. of Tabernacles (Lv 23%, Nu 29, Neh 8!8, 2 Ch 7°), 

(5) wip apr (mikr@ kédesh), which occurs so 
frequently in the ‘holy convocation’ of AV, is a 
favourite expression in the priestly sections of Ex, 
Ly, and Nu, particnlarly in H (Lv 17-26). The 
Sept. usually renders it «A\yri ayla (cf. Sanday, 
Romans, 121.). The simple x3p9 oceurs in Nu 10? 
and Is 28, It is hard to discover any difference 
between this term and nryy. 

(c) Wo (séd), originally = friendly conversation 
(o4Na), then on the one hand = friendliness, 
friendship, and on the other-a body of friends 
(cf. Driver on Am 3°), It is used of a gathering for 
familiar converse (Jer 6" 15!7, in the latter of which 
the Sept. has cuvédpov), of a deliberative council 
(Job 158, Jer 23!%, Ps 897, in all these used of the 
Privy Council of the Almighty), of a secret coin- 
pany of wicked men plotting evil (Ps 64"), or of the 
select assembly of the upright (Ps 111!, where wo 
is coupled with my, ay it is in Gn 498 with dap). 


Litsraturn.—Schurer, WJ P I. ii. 69n.; Driver, LO7' 126, 
Deut, 188, 195, 234; Thayer, N7Z' Lex. and Cremer, Bih.-Theol. 
Led, 8. ixxdncia and cuveyayy 3 Wellhausen, Comp. d, Hex. 206; 
Hort, Christian Lecclesia (1807), 1-21; Vitringa, de Syn. Vet. 
77£.; Trench, Syn. of NT, 1f.; Holzinger, 2A W (1889), p. 106 1. 


J. A. SELBIE, 
CONIAH.—Seoe JENOIACHIN. 


CONJECTURE. --Only Wis 88 ‘[ Wisdom] et 
aright what is to come’ (eixdfe). RV has ‘divineth 
the things to come,’ with ‘ce’ in marg. But it is 
probable that in AV ct® = ‘ divineth,’ as Scot (1584), 
‘Conjecture unto me by thy familiar pie 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONSCIENCE. —-The word is not found in OT; 
it occurs in Apocr., Wis 17! ¢ wickedness .. . 
being pressed with ¢., always forecasteth vrievous 
things ° (cuveldnors), Sir 142 * Blessed 1s he whose ec. 
hath not condemned him?’ (yox}, RV ‘soul’), and 
2 Mac 6" ‘they made ac. to help themselves’ 
(evrAaBas Exew, KV ‘scrupled’; cf. Purchas [1625], 
Pilgrimes, ii. 1276, ‘They will... make more 
conscience to breake a Fast, than to commit a 
Murther’). In NT 32 times (RV 30 times, omit- 
ting Jn 8%, and rendmg ovvndelg 1 Co 8’) always for 
guveldyots, Of which it 1s the invariable and appro- 
riate tr. But mod. usage would prefer ‘ conscious- 
ness’ in 1 Co 87 ‘some with ec. of the idol unto this 
hour eat it us a thing offered unto an idol’ (RV 
with edd. reads cuvnOela, hence ‘being used until 
now to the idol’); and in He 10? ‘no more ec. of 
sing.’ Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, viii. 502 — 


‘Her virtue and the conscience of her worth.’ 


See Sanday-Headlam on Ro 2'5; BP. Ewald, De 
Vocis Zwedhjoews apud Script. NT vi ac potestate 
(1883) ; and the next article. J. HASTINGS. 
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A. Historical Sketch. 
B. Christian Doctrine. 
i. The Nature of Conscience. 
ii. The Competence of Conscience, 
iii, The Education of Conscience. 
1. Social. 
2. Individual. 
iv. The Witness of Conscience. 


A. HistoORICAL SKETcCH.—When man begins to 
reflect on his experience as a moral agent, two 
uestions emerge. (1) What is the highest good 
or man? What is the ‘chief end’ in attain- 
ment of which man finds satisfaction? (2) What 
is the source of moral obligation? What power 
commands and reyulates human action? In the 
history of thought, these two questions occur 
in the order stated; and it is not till the second 
has been asked that a doctrine of conscience is 
possible. 

1. Greek philosophy in its prime is mainly con- 
cerned with the first of these. The ethics of Plato 
and Aristotle are largely occupied with discussing 
the nature of the Good; and practically their doc- 
trine amounts to this, that man finds his highest 
welfare in the duties of citizenship. Man is 
revarded ag part of the physical and social world 
in which he finds himself; and his welfare lies in 
playing his due part therein. This doctrine was 
suflicient as lony as the Greck State lasted. When 
this was broken up, however, and there was no 
longer a life of free and ennobling activity open 
to men, the moral problem assumed the second 
form. Man is thrust back on himself. His 
individuality becomes emphasized over against 
the world, in which he can now no longer realize 
himself. Turning in upon himself, he seeks within 
the guidance he has hitherto found in the life which 
waited forhim without. This type of mind, so char- 
acteristic of thoughtful and earnest men under the 
Roman Empire, finds expression in the _ philo- 
sophical doctrines of the Stoics and Epicureans. 
These are as intensely subjective as the systems of 
Plato and Aristotle had been comprehensive and 
objective. Not, therefore, till man has become 
aware of himself as an individual, and looks out 
on life from the standpoint of his subjectivity, 
does the question of the rule of conduct lea 


emerge, In discussing this question, the Stoics 
found the rule in reason, the Epicurcans in sense. 


The Stoies made wide the opposition between 
reason and sense. Virtue, according to them, is 
reasonableness, and is exercised in absolute contro] 
of sense, utter indifference to material things, and 
austere rejection of pleasure. Noble things are 
said by them in praise of virtue, and eloquent 
testitnony is borne against the views of a corrupt 
age. But by their own admission the leading 
wrinciple of their thought and action is sublime 
Bee powerless. The moral world needed an active 
principle which should revenerate character and 
reconstitute society. This power came with 
Christianity. 

2. In the history of religion as sct forth in the 
Christian Scriptures, we find a similar succession 
in the order in which the above-mentioned problems 
emerge. A doctrine of conscience is not found till 
late in the development of Christian thought, when 
the consciousness of individuality is strong and 
full. There are indeed traces of the operations of 
conscience. Man is always treated as a moral 
being (so in the prophets, and especially in Ezekiel, 
whose sense of individual responsibility is new and 
strong), susceptible of communications from a 

ersonal God, and amenable to His judgment. 
3ut conscience, or the source of obligation for the 
individual, is not made a subject of special treat- 


ment in the earlier stages of man’s spiritual history. 
Broadly speaking, there is no doctrine of conscience 
in the OT. The heart is the centre of man’s 
whole spiritual energy, whether intellectual or 
moral ; and no subtle analysis of mental or moral 
powers is attempted. ‘The characteristic work of 
conscience, that of condemning us when we do 
wrong, is ascribed to the heart, Job 27°. The 
absence of a doctrine of conscience from the OT 
is to be explained, not by any reference to the 
wleved disinclination of the Heb. mind for psycho- 
logical study, but by the fact that the stage 
of religious development at which the Hebrews 
were under Mosaism, precluded the question to 
which the doctrine of conscience is an answer. 
The law may be compared to the systems of Plato 
and Aristotle, inasmuch as it answers the first of 
the moral questions which arise on consideration 
of man’s life, viz) What is the Good? The Good 
is the will of God expressed in this body of legis- 
lation. The question of principle of action, or an 
organ of moral judgment, cannot emerge till the 
conception of the Good has been made explicit. 
The law is the conscience of the Heb. community. 
Hence, as Oehler points out, the idea of a vduos 
ypamrds év xapdlas is wholly alien to the OT. This 
absence of a doctrine of conscience is to be found 
also in our Lord’s teaching. He never uses the 
word, and for a similar reuson, Lis teaching is 
essentially revelation. He is dealing with the 
highest good for man, stating it in words, exhibit- 
iny it in life. His teaching and example are 
addressed to conscience, and are meant to awaken 
conscience; and for this very reason He does not 
and cannot discuss conscience. Many of His say- 
ings apply to conscience, nnd east light on it, e.g. 
‘the lamp of the body,’ Mt 67: ; but conscience 
itself does not form part of His express teaching. 

With Christ’s ey ius Redeemer a new stage of 
man’s history is entered on. The first question 
is answered; the first need is met. The Good is 
revealed as truth; it is accomplished in act; it is 
present as power. What Greek philosophy sought 
after in the speculations of Plato and Aristotle, 
is possessed in the kingdom of God. The parallel 
is more than fanciful. As the Greek reulized the 
good in the duties of citizenship in the State, the 
Christian realizes it in the duties and privileges of 
citizenship in the kingdom of God. e virtue of 
the Greek, narrowed by the limitations of the Gr. 
State, is the obligation and possibility of mankind 
in the wide realm of grace, which no political 
change can restrict or destroy. 

Now, accordingly, man as an individual gets his 
rights, and becomes the subject of special study. 
The NT, apart from the teaching of our Lord, 1s 
largely occupied with the consideration of man in 
relation to the grace of God which has come with 
Christ. Human nature is studied as it could not 
be at an earlier stage. It is true that there is no 
merely speculative treatment, the interest of the 
NT being practical and not technical.  Refer- 
ences, however, to various aspects of man’s moral 
constitution abound. In particular, the question 
of man’s relation to the Good as the will of God 
receives special treatment, and is answered by an 
explicit doctrine of conscience. Man is confronted 
by the revealed will of God, revealed not only in a 
book, but in a Person. How does this will make 
itself felt in the sphere of man’s individual con- 
sciousness? How igs man guided and impelled 
towards the fulfilment of this will?) The answer 
of St. Paul, and other writers in the NT, is con- 
science. Conscience, therefore, at once becomes 
the object of special practical interest. It is the 
great aim of a Christian to have a conscience that 
shall be ‘good,’ ‘void of offence,’ or ‘pure’; and 
it is of paramount importance that conscience 
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should be maintained in a condition of enlighten- 
ment and power adequate to the discharge of its 
great function as the organ of moral apprehension 
and moral judgment. 

3. After the varied Christian life of the early 
centuries of our era had died away, Christian 
ethic, like Christian theology, fell under the blight 
of medizval scholasticism. Christian truth was 
stiffened into a system of dogma. Christian 
morality was elaborated into a legal system more 
cumbrous and wearisoine than ever the Mosaic 
codec had been. Under this double burden the 
souls of men groaned in bondaye. Yet even in the 
darkest ages there were not wanting symptoms of 
revolt. Mysticism claimed the power of holding 
fellowship with God, without the intervention of 
ecclesiastical machinery ; but it failed to base its 
protest on a sound conception of human nature, 
and so never rose beyond the position of a secret 
in possession of a few unique spirits. Final 
deliverance came in the epoch of the Reformation. 
The Reformation was in essence a religious revival. 
The eumbrous ecclesiastical machinery by which 
the mecdiwval Church, while professing to unite 
God and man, had really held them apart, was 
swept away in a burst of righteous wrath. The 
relations of God and man came to be re-stated 
under the inspiration of original Christian ideas. 
In this process conscience necessarily played an 
important part. Conscience accentuated the an- 
tayonism between man and God, and showed man 
guilty in a degree for which indulgences and 
priestly absolutions brought no sound relief. Con- 
science, in like manner, in view of the complete 
atonement wrought by Christ, testified, to him who 
rested on Christ alone for salvation, perfect peace 
with God. Conscience, accordingly, occupies large 
space in the writings of the Reformers, as it must 
do in all Christian teaching. It is not nade, how- 
ever, the subject of special theoretical treatment. 
pl amet interest in the question of the source 
of moral judgment has not awakened; and the 
necessity of its discussion is not yet felt. The 
Reformation, in fact, was not an individualistic 
movement. It is a misrepresentation to describe 
it as such, or to quote such phrases as ‘the right 
of private judgment,’ as embodying its character- 
istic ideas, ‘Those philosophical writers who most 
fully express in the domain of pure thought the 
Protestant spirit—Descartes and Spinoza—are by 
no means individualists. At the same time, there 
can be no doubt that the Reformation contained 
the possibility of individualism. ‘The external 
unity of the Chureh had been broken up. Before 
a conception of spiritual unity could be formed and 
wrought ont in moral and political life, it was 
inevitable that an cpoch of Individualism should 
supervene, in which man should seek to find the 
solution of intellectual and moral problems within 
his own subjectivity. This movement predomin- 
ated most largely in England, and obtained almost 
exclusive sway, till within the present century it 
has met a counter current of thought. Ethical 
theory during such a period is largely occupied 
with the question of the source of moral obligation, 
and the faculty of moral judgment. British 
moralists inay be distinguished and classified 
mainly by their views on this topic. At the head 
of the long line stands Thomas itobbes (1588-1679), 
a writer whose fertile suggestiveness, virile force, 
and daring paradox, made him a paramount in- 
fluence in the development of ethical doctrine in 
Britain. lis fundamental position is that man’s 
natural tendencies are only and altogether ‘self- 
regarding.’ The good for the individual is simp] 
what he desires for bimself. ‘The result of eac 
individual seeking the gratification of his own 
desires is, of course, a state of war, whose miseries 


Hobbes depicts to the life. Renson, accordingly, 
intervenes to stop this intolerable state of matters, 
and does so by enjoining submission to a strong 
government. Hobbes thus pushes individualism 
to an extreme in which it becomes intolerable, and 
is replaced by an iron system in which the indi- 
vidual is practically extinguished. In such a 
system there is no place for conscience, properly 
speaking. Hobbes uses the word only in con- 
nexion with the analogous phrase ‘conscious.’ 
Conscience is no more than opinion shared by 
various individuals. Any higher sense is mere 
metaphor. The moral faculty is no other than 
reason, calculating how best to secure individual 
advantage, and deciding upon submission to the 
State as the best means of securing the end aimed 
at. Such a doctrine was rather the propounding 
of a problem than its solution. Accordingly, we 
find that ethical thought in England consists 
mainly in answers to Hobbes, or rather in answers 
to the moral problem so acutely stated by him: 
What is the source of moral obligation? Whiat is 
the nature of the moral faculty? These answers 
follow three distinct lines. 

(1) Appeal is made to reason. Reason is regarded 
as the power by which universal truths and principles 
are perceived and proclaimed. ‘This is, in general, 
the view of Cudworth (1617-1688), whose 7reatise 
concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, not 
published till 1731, is directed against the teaching 
of Hobbes as destructive of the essential dis- 
tinctions of good and evil; and of Clarke (1675- 
1729). Both these writers claim for man _ this 
faculty of recognizing truths, ideas, or relations of 
things, prior to and apart from the suggestions of 
sensation. Here we have arcal answer to Hobbes, 
and a most hopeful line of ethical thought. If man 
have this power, then we are lifted at once above 
the deyrading view of man as 4 creature of mercly 
selfish instincts, and have morality based, not on 
conventions, but on eternal fact. 

The value of such ‘ ljianoetic ethics,’ to use 
Martineau’s designation, depends obviously on the 
view taken of reason; and in the above-mentioned 
writers, reason is conceived too much as a mere 
formal power, limited to the recognition of truths 
submitted toit. Thus, while phrases in Cudworth, 
for instance, remind one of Kant, there is no 
approach to the Kantian doctrine of knowledge, 
still less to its subsequent idealist development. 

(2) A fuller analysis of human instincts is at- 
tempted. Hobbes had said inan’s priinary instincts 
are self-regarding. It was obviously open to reply 
that they were not, or that they all were not. Ac- 
cordingly, we have such writers as Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713) and Hutcheson (1694-1747) pees 
proving that man possesses social as well as selfis 
instincts, and placing virtue in the proper balance 
of the two. 18 perception of this balance or pro- 
portion is due to a moral sense, which, like the 
sense of beauty in things artistic, guides us in 
things moral. At a first glance it might appear, 
as no doubt it did to the writers themselves, that 
they were answering Hobbes, and giving a more 
dignified conception of human nature. Really, 
however, they are in substantial agreement with 
Hobbes, entirely so as to presuppositions, and 
practically so as to result. They also appeal to 
instincts as providing motives and impulses, Some 
of these, indeed, they say are not selfish; but 
if we press them we find that the special power 
of unselfish instincts is the superior gratification 
they afford, i.e. they are at bottom selfish still. 
Selfishness, or, to give it a more refined but more 
misleading title, Utility, is the spring and standard 
of action. The Bae ogical and even the ethical 

rinciples of Hobbes are really continued in 
Chaftesbury, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, Hume. 
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(3) Reference is made to a distinct power of 
human nature, viz. to Conseience, as supreme 
arbiter in morals. Butler (1692-1752) is dis- 
tinguished among British moralists for the e1m- 
hhasis he lays on this faculty. He sees that 
Shaftesbury’s reply to Hobbes is defective in 
this respect, that his ‘moral sense’ lacks the 
quality of supremacy, which is required to face 
and quell the imperiousness of sol fieh instincts. 
IIe labours, therefore, to establish the supremacy 
of conscience, and to vindicate for it magisterial 
position and authority. Of the impressiveness 
and moral strength of Butler’s writings it is 
impossible to spexnk too highly. As a practical 
protest ayainst the immorality of his own age, 
they are deeply interesting ; and as a moral tonic 
in any age, they are invaluable. <As_ ethical 
theory, or doctrine of conscience, however, they 
cannot be said to be final or satisfactory. Butler 
was, to quote the words of T. H. Green, ‘the 
victim of the current psychology.’* To him, as 
much as to Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Locke, or Hume, 
feeling was the source of action, as of knowledge, 
Objects of desire are given. Then conscience, a 
ower Whose origin and nature are unexplained and 
inexplicable, appears to decide among the com- 
peting invtives. It speaks with authority, but is 
unable to make its authority felt. Ultimately, 
Butler is driven to admit practical snpremacy to 
self-love, and takes refuge in the identity of duty 
and self-interest. A higher principle does indeed 
appear in Butler, viz. the love of God. But as he 
never reconsidered his psychology, this rather 
contributes additional contigian to his scheme. 
Hluman nature remains ‘a cross of unreconciled 
panel es,’ self-love, benevolence, conscience, the 
ove of God. Plainly, such a view of man cannot 
provide a sure basis of ethies. The whole moral 
problem must be reconsidered. What is implied 
in moral action? If it shall appear that the 
sensationalist psycholovy is at fault, if feeling 
cannot present objects of desire, if in the simplest 
action there is implied the presence of a Self, 
making itself its own object, then we are led to 
a view of inan asa being who finds his true good 
in the good of others, und of conscience as not 
merely authoritative, but also mighty to carry 
its precepts into cflect, being indeed the presence 
tte the individual consciousness of that Reason, 
Mind, Spirit, or Personality whose revelation is 
found in all reality and all good. 

It is not needful to pursue the line of British 
moralists any further. Whoever they happen 
tu be, Paley, Bentham, James Mill, J. S. Mill, 
or Bain, whatever their minor differences or 
their special excellences, they unite in retain- 
ing the psychology which reigned throughout 
the eighteenth century. In vain for them did 
Hlume carry the eonckions of that psychology 
toa scepticism which provoked Kant to a reply, 
which introduced a new conception of man and 
the spiritual world. All alike they cling to the 
conviction that it is possible by dissection to 
arrive at the living man, and by analyzing his 
sensations to acconnt for knowledge and inorality. 
They may vary in detail, but Mey are in sub- 
stantial avreeinent as to results. The chief end of 
man is Re ees The moral faculty is a vari- 
ously deseribed compound of feelings, whose fluid- 
ity 18 stiffened by Me sanctions and punishments 
of socicty. This psychology has more recently 
allied itself with the hypothesis of organic evolu- 
tion, and made draughts of iHimitable time aid 
in establishing its conclusions, Prolonged experi- 
ence of pleasure in connexion with actions, which 
serve social ends, has resulted in certain physio- 


* The most illuminating critique of Butler with which I am 
acquainted is contained in Green’s Works, vol. iii. pp. 08-104. 


logical changes in the brain und nervous system, 
which render these actions constant. Thus, 
according to Spencer, is begotten a conscience or 
faculty, to which he even gives the name of intui- 
tion. This sensationalist psychology, thus strength- 
ened by evolution, has ealliad forth various replies. 

(a) Intuitionism enters its earnest denial. Dr. 
Martincau’s strictures on cvolutionary ethics 
are powerful, and his general ethical doctrine is 
most earnest and impressive. His position closely 
resembles that of Butler in last century. Like 
Butler, he gives an account of the springs of moral 
action, But whereas Butler only mentions two, 
Self-love and Benevolence, Martinecau’s list 1s most 
elaborate, containing no fewer than thirteen pas- 
sions, propensions, seitiments, or affections, Quite 
as Butler had done, he gives to conscience a 
judicial function in respect to these springs of 
action. Distinctive in Martineau, however, 1s his 
doctrine that conscience judyes, not of the right- 
ness of acts, but of the rank of motives. on- 
science he defines to be ‘the critical perception 
we have of the relative authority of our several 
principles of action.’ Right and wrong he defines 
thus: ‘Every action is right which, in presence 
of a lower principle, follows a higher; every 
action 18 wrong wltiehs in presence of a higher 
principle, follows a lower.’ Eloquent and powerful 
as Dr. Martineau’s exposition is, it is open to the 
objection which may be brought against Butler. 
Whence come these springs of action? Do they 
simply appear before the judginent-seat of con- 
scicice, Without any prior determination by self- 
consciousness? Then we are thrown back, as we 
were by Butler, upon current sensational psy- 
chology. And whence comes conscience? Does 
it simply appear, and seat itself in judicial state, 
a separate, unique faculty, inexplivable and 
mysterious, owning no organie relation to self- 
consciousness ? ‘Then its authority is blind, and, as 
in Butler’s doctrine, 1s unsupported by power. 

(6) A conclusive answer can be reached only 
through a consideration of the possibility of 
experience in general, and of moral experience in 
particular, Such an answer is to be found in 
Green’s Prolegumena to Ithies. Press the analysis 
of sensation as far back as we please, make 
our list of feclings and instincts as detailed 
as possible, we never yet a mere sensation or 
instinct, such as we might suppose it to be in the 
lower animals, but always the sensation as it is to 
a self, already inodified by its relation to self- 
consciousness. In the simplest sensation, there is 
implied the operation of a spiritual principle, 
which is the basis of the possibility at once of 
knowledge and of morality. The sensationalist 
psychology is thus deprived of its whole raison 
d'etre. Yt exists in order to get personality out of 
sensations. It can do so, only because personality 
is therein already implicd. 

The hypothesis of evolution is of no use to sensa- 
tionalisin, and does not invalidate the argument of 
idealism. ‘ ‘That countless generations should have 
passed during which a transmitted organism was 
progressively modified by reaction on its surround. 
ings, by struggle for existence or otherwise, till its 
functions becaine such that an eternal conscious- 
ness could realize or reproduce itself through them, 
—this might add to tlhe wonder with which the 
consideration of what we do and are must always 
fill us, but it could not alter the results of that 
consideration. If such be discovered to be the 
case, the discovery cannot affect. the analysis of 
knowledge of what is implied in there being a 
world to be known, and in our knowing it, on 
which we found our theory of the action of a free 
or self-conditioned and eternal mind in man’ 
(Prolegomena, p. 82). Man, therefore, is a self or 
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personality, which is not, however, an incident in 
a series, but is rooted in an infinite self or per- 
sonality. Wur individual self-consciousness derives 
from and is maintained by an infinite, eternal, 
universal, self-consciousness ; Green would say, is 
a ‘reproduction’ of it,—a phrase open to miscon- 
struction. Knowledge, therefore, is the gradual 
discovery of mind or spirit in things, the exhibi- 
tion of the world as the self-manifestation of an 
infinite personality, with whom the finite intelli- 
gence of man is one. Morality is the progressive 
accomplishment of an eternal purpose, with which 
the individual is and ought to be at one, whose 
goal is the perfection of man. The good for man 
is self-realization, but it is the realization of an 
infinite self, and is thus identical with the widest 

ossible range of good for others, and is attained 

y the profoundest self-surrender. ‘The moral 
faculty in man, the practical reason or conscience, 
is no special inexplicable endowment, a vox 
clamantis in deserto. It is the man himself, con- 
scious in all action of a good, which he either 
reaches or fails to reach, which in either case 
stands above his separate impulses, in the one case 
approving and beckoning him onward and upward, 
in the other condemning him and binding on him 
the penalty due to one who has broken the law of 
his own being. Conscience, thus conceived, may 
also with equal truth be described as the revelation 
of infinite good to man, or the voice of God witness- 
ing to eternal right within the individual soul. 
It is the voice of the man’s true self, and his true 
self is ideally one with God. On such lines alone 
is the sensationalist attack on absolute right and 
on conscience successfully met, and room found for 
Christian ethic, and a Christian doctrine of con- 
science. 


B. OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


i, THE NATURE OF CONSCIENCE. — The locus 
classicus here is Ro2™, ‘The connexion of thought 
is the responsibility of all men for their actions, their 
condemnation in sin, their acceptance in righteous- 
ness. This applies to Gentiles as well as Jews. 
It would not apply had Gentiles no revelation 
of absolute good made to them, as the Jews had in 
the Law. Such a revelation, however, the Gentiles 
have. They (v.14) do by nature, t.e. instinctively, 
the things which are articulately prescribed in the 
Law, and accordingly while they have not the Law 
as a written code, yct they have it in another sense. 
In what sense 1s now explained (v.). The 
comparison in the apostle’s mind is between Jew 
and Gentile, in respect of the delivery to cach 
of God’s Law. To the Jews, this delivery was 
made at Sinai, and so in speaking of its delivery 


to the Gentiles he uses Sinaitic imagery. The 
apostle’s description involves three points. (1) The 


delivery of the Law in the dictates of natural 
impulse; ‘the work of the law,’ i.e. a course of 
conduct conforming to the will of God, being 
‘written in their hearts,’ as in the case of the 
Jews it was written on tables of stone. (2) The 
recognition of the Law in its binding obligations 
by a moral faculty, just as the Jews heard with 
bodily ear the proclamation of the Ten Command- 
ments; ‘their conscience bearing witness there- 
with,’ t.e. along with the heart, when it speaks and 
prompts to duty. (3) Judgments piced upon actions 
in the light of the witness of conscience, some 
being favourable, others (as the emphasis implies, 
the greater number) being unfavourable; ‘their 
thoughts one with another, accusing or else excus- 
pa nem.’ 

he doctrine of this passape, borne out by 
other Scripture usage, therefore, is: (a) That 
man has received a revelation of good, suflicient 
to make him morally responsible. This reve- 


Jation comes in different forms to men differently 
pices in the providential disposition of affairs. 
iven those who seem least van tReooualy situ- 
ated have the revelation of ‘nature.’ Man is 
sv made that he finds tho satisfaction of his true 
self in moral good only; and towards this the 
forward impulse of his heart goes forth. The 
race, charged with the special function of guarding 
and transmitting the spiritual heritage of hurnan- 
ity, has appropriately a special revelation of good, 
explicitly bearing the stamp of superhuman origin. 
Finally, when ‘the fulness of time’ in the moral 
discipline of mankind is reached, the good finds 
complete revelation in a person, the man Christ 
Jesus. ‘Nature,’ with its few rudimentary facts of 
moral life, and ‘Law,’ with its greater articulate- 
ness, are suinmed up in ‘Christ,’ in whom moral 
good is perfectly realized. (8) ‘That man possesses 
a moral faculty, or is possessed by it, that he has 
a conscience, which is indeed his self-conscionsness 
in respect of moral action, in virtue of which he 
recognizes, approves, and binds upon himself the 
Good, in whatsoever form it is revealed to him, and 
by the authority of which he pronounces judgment 
upon himself. This doctrine obviously rests upon 
the general scriptural doctrine of man as made in 
the image of God, of man as spirit even as God is 
spirit or personality, a conception which we havo 
seen to es the suggestion of philosophy in its 
criticism of unphilosophical sensationahst psycho- 
logy. God reveals His will to man, partially in 
Nature and Law, fully in Christ. Man us a 
spiritual being is susceptible of this revelation ; his 
consciousness of it in things moral is conscience. 

This view of conscience greatly simplifies it, and 
reduces it from the position of an inexplicable 
faculty, fulminating in impotent majesty above 
the warring impulses of man’s nature. It is une 
the faculty, if we must use the term, through 
which we apprehend the divine will so that it 
may govern our lives. It is no more a separate 
faculty than faith, and deserves no more than 
faith the credit of its operations. As faith lays 
hold of Christ, and thus saves and sanctifies; so 
conscience lays hold of the divine will, and thus 
legislates and judges. It is not an independent 
source of law and judgment. It voices the will 
of God. 

It is plain, however, that this view, if in one 
sense it deprives conscience of the proud position 
which an intuitionist theory would confer upon 
it, in another confers upon it unique and awful 
supremacy. When conscience wakes and speaks, 
it means that man is in spiritual contact with 
God, that God is making His will felt in the 
depths of man’s constitution. ‘Thus it is that ‘to 
him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, 
to him it is sin’; sin, not error or mistake, nor 
only shortcoming, but trespass against the law of 
God, which is recognized as the law of our own 
being, in keeping which our welfare lies. 

The practical result is that conscience claims, 
and must receive if we are to be true to our 
very nature, a position of absolute supremacy. 
Every action must be brought beneath its sway ; 
in popular phrase, we must make conscience of 
all we do. Actions laid upon us by outward 
authority, we are to do, not because the authority 
is supported by force, but because conscience re- 
cognizes the good of which this authority is an 
expression ; and so we obey ‘for conscience’ sake’ 
(Ro 13°), Actions which seemingly lie outside 
the moral judgment, having apparently no relation 
to moral questions, are to be brought before con- 
science and carefully scrutinized, so that even in 
such matters ag what we are to eat or refrain from 
eating, we are still to act ‘for conscience’ sake’ 
(L Co 107-9), The whole domain of life is to 
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be brought within the sweep of conscience, and 
every clement in it is to be inade subject to that 
great and just arbitrament. 

It may be true that in a society so largely Chris- 
tianized as ours, the man who acts from conscience 
will not. behave in a manner markedly distinct from 
the behaviour of those who simply Pollow the con- 
ventions of socicty. There will, however, be very 
distinct differences on a closer scrutiny. He will dis- 
cover new meanings in actions prescribed by con- 
vention, and will perform them the better that he 
does them with conscience. He will beon the ontlook 
for new duties and new means of realizing the good 
which he apprehends, not as a code, but as an inner 
spiritual impulse, Apart from specific differences of 
action, there is a difference in spring of action, which 
cannot but tell in the long run. Perceiving the 
disparity between his own attainments and that 
good of which conscience is the witness, and to 
which it summons him, he has within him a divine 
discontent which drives him to further efforts, and 
secures for hin yvreater excellences, ‘The morality 
of a code is rigid, self-satisfied, pharisaic. The 
morality of conscience is ever aspiring, humble, 
dissatistied with self. A conscience thus kept in 
its supremacy is described as ‘yood’ (Ac 23), 
1 Ti 1529, He 1318, 1 P 3!% #1), not in the sense that 
he who has it has never sinned, but becanse he 
has yieldcd himself to the will of God, and is 
living in the spirit and aim of his career for the 
glory of God, while he never permits unforgiven 
sin to lic upon his heart: ‘void of offence toward 
God and toward man’ (Ac 24"), because the pleas- 
ing of God in all things, and his neighbour in all 
things for his good unto edification, is the man’s 
constant aim and exercise: ‘pure’ (1 Ti 3°, 
2 ‘Ti 1°), because there is no doubleness of mind, 
or secret alicnation from the will of God, but a 
sincere desire, an unwavering resolution to live so 
that He may approve. 

It is, of course, always open to man as a free 
agent to disobey conscience, reject its supremacy, 
disregard its witness, and defy its authority. On 
an intuitionist theory, which regards conscience 
as a part of man, separable from other parts, it 
would be difficult to vindicate the terrible conse- 
quences of such conduct. It is because the con- 
science is the man himself in his consciousness of 
the divine will, that the consequences are so 
injurious, penetrate so deeply, and extend se 
wilely. Conscience disobeyed is: (1) Defiled ; 
and this defilement may be either (a) occasional 
(1 Co 87), or (8) permanent and pervasive (Tit 1°), 
(2) Branded or seared (1 Ti 4%), where the figure 
is either the branding of a slave with a stamp, 
or the extinction of faculty by the use of hot iron, 
in any case expressing the reduction of conscience 
to a state of moral incapacity. (3) Perverted 
(Mt 6%), so that conscience, the light of the 
soul, gives, not merely no deliverance, but a 
deliverance on the wrong side, the man being now, 
not a servant of the good, but of the evil, having 
siuned against the Holy Spirit. 

That conscience is disobeyed in countless in- 
stances 1s patent fact; and these consequences may 
be traced in the history of individuals. It is more 
difficult to see the fact and to trace the con- 
sequence in the records of the race. Yet it is 
certain that sin is nut mercly an incident in the 
career of an individual, but a quality inherent 
in the conduct of nan universally, and that the 
effects of sin are traceable, to what extent it is 
impossible to define, in the general conscience of 
mankind. 

ii. THE COMPETENCE OF CONSCIENCE.—In all that 
is said of the supremacy of conscience its competence 
is,of course, presupposed. This, however, is precisely 
what is dented by those who desire to explain the 


phenomena of conscience on the hypothesis of 
evolution, and facts are urged in disproof of the 
claim of original authority. It must be remem- 
bered, however, what it is that is claimed by the 
Christian doctrine on behalf of conscience. It is 
not the infallible authority of an independent 
faculty, but the ability on the part of a being made 
in God’s image to recognize God’s will as it is pro- 
gressively revealed to him. 

Much of the sensationalist and evolutionary 
attack on conscience really applies only to the 
intuitionist theory of conscicnce, and doves not touch 
the Christian doctrine or the idealist philosophy, 
whose criticism of sensationalist psychology we have 
noticed above. The special dithculties which call 
for consideration are these— 

1, The diversity of moral judgments, as among 
different nations now, or at linorcnt staves of the 
world’s history. The heathen conscience enjoins 
what the Christian conscience condemns. Jewish 
feeling rejoiced in deeds at which Christian senti- 
ment shudders. Amid such divergences, is not the 
supremacy of conscience lost? The answer to this 
puzzle lies in our general view of man and his con- 
science of good. Jf man be a personal being in 
constant communication with the infinite Person, 
God, we can understand how his inoral history 1s an 
education or development, each step in advance 
being gained through obedience to conscience, which 
proclaims as absolute the will of God. The stages of 
the revelation of good are marked by advance up 
to the full realization of good in Christ. Con- 
science at each stage is supreme, though its 
deliverances, compared together, vary according 
to the stage reached. Combined with this view 
is the fact of deterioration through disobedience, 
so that the conscience of a nation or religious 
community may become perverted, and proclaim 
as duty a bloody crime or an unnatural offence. 
Even among races which have formed the most 
mistaken standard of duty, it is found, as 
missionary records amply show, that the revela- 
tion of higher excellence meets with ready 
response, and conscience, revivified by the light, 
calls upon inan to follow it. In order to prove the 
supremacy of conscience, we do not need to prove 
uniformity amid the deliverances of conscience, 
from age toage. ‘The very divergences set its per- 
sistent authority in more vivid light. 

2. The alleged conflict of duties, which occasion- 
ally arises, reducing conscience to perplexity 
an silence. This certainly would be a fatal 
es bie not to the supremacy of conscience 
only, but to morality as a whole. If there arise 
circumstances, not duc to any human crime or 
error, in which duty confronts duty in absolute 
contradiction, so that merely to act is to transyress, 
not only is conscience proved incompetent, but the 
moral sphere is shown not to include the whole of 
life, and righteousness by being demonstrated to 
be impossible is innde unnecessary. The question 
can be met only by analyses of cases. ‘Those cases 
must, of course, be excluded which are not, proper! 
speaking, cases of conscience. One case only needs 
to be stated to be dismissed, that in which a verdict 
of conscience, in itsclf clear and distinct, is opposed 
by strong passion or self-interest which clamorousl 
demands to be obeyed. Here, plainly, there is 
no question of the competence of conscience, or its 
claim to be obeyed. Another case is that in 
which the clear testimony of conscience is con- 
fronted by some instinct of the soul, itself true and 
noble. Here also there is, strictly speaking, no 
perplexity of conscience, and it is admitted 
that there is no wavering in its demand to be 
obeyed. Hesitation arises from the strong appeal 
of feeling. Sir Walter Scott has presented such a 
situation in the classic instance of Jeanie Deans, 
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tempted to tell a falsehood in order to save her 
sister’s life. Here the obligation of truth is con- 
fronted by sisterly affection. The action of 
Jeanie Deans unquestionably represents the true 
solution. Conscience is obeyed, while love goes 
forth in noblest sacrifice on behalf of the beloved. 
The difficulty of such cases is not speculative, but 
practical, and is to be met, not by intellectual 
discussion on the occasion when the difficulty 
arises, for which, indeed, there would be no time, 
but by the life habit of obedience, begetting an 
insight into the nature of the highest good for 
others, even our best beloved, as well as for 
ourselves, which will be available in the sudden 
enlergency as an intuitive judgment. 
Cases which do affect conscience and seem to 
erplex it, are those in which there is a ‘ conflict 
between different formulie for expressing the ideal 
of good in human conduct, or between different 
institutions for furthering its realization, which 
have alike obtained authority over men’s minds 
without being intrinsically entitled to more than 
a partial and relative obedience,’ or an ‘incompati- 
bility of some such forinula or institution, on the 
one side, with some moral impulse of the individual 
on the other, which is really an impulse towards 
the attaininent of human perfection, but cannot 
adjust itself to recocnized rules and established 
institutions’ (Prolegomena, p. 342). In such cases 
‘the requirements of conscience seem to be in 
conflict with each other. LIfowever disposed to do 
what his conscience enjoins, the man finds it 
difficult to decide what its injunction is’ (ibd. 
p. 351). Such cases may, indeed, become peculiarly 
complicated, and exceedingly painful. But they 
do not really constitute a conflict of duties. Right 
seems to be divided against itself, when in reality 
it is only rising through contest of opposite one- 
sided views to a fuller conception, or through the 
break-up of a system to a higher realization than 
could be contained within its limits. There is no 
such thing really as a conflict of duties. ‘A man’s 
duty under any particular set of circumstances is 
always one, though the conditions of the case may 
be so complicated and obscure as to make it dilficult 
to devide what the duty really is’ (ibid. p. 355). 
Here, in like manner, the ability and clita of 
conscience are not involved. It is true that there 
is no extant formula which will serve by its mere 
uotation to settle the case. Conscience is not so 
formal and unnatural a faculty as such a view 
would imply. Yet it is not incompetent, because 
it moves slowly and grows in Laswledes and 
power through the discipline of life and the 
ractice of obedience. With characteristic caution 
Watler states the matter, ‘ Let any plain, honest 
man, before he engages in any course of action, 
ask himsclf, Is this 1 am going about right, or is it 
wrong? Is it good, or is it evil? Ido notin the 
least doubt but that this question would be 
answered agreeably to truth and virtue by almost 
any fair man in almost any circumstances’ 
(Sermon III), A recent essayist, to the question, 
lIlow am I to know what is right? makes answer, 
‘By the atoOnors of the Ppdviuos’ (Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies, p. 177). ‘If any man willeth to do his 
will, he shall know of the teaching,’ or system, orin- 
stitution, or formula, ‘ whether it be of God ’(Jn 7"). 
iii, Taz EDUCATION OF CONSCIENCE.—We thus 
see that objections, which might be valid against a 
doctrine which made conscience an infallible oraele, 
are not valid against the view which regards con- 
science as man’s cousciousness of the will of God. 
It is now to be regarded, not as an inexplicable 
part of man, but as man himself in relation to the 
revelation of right. It is the apprehension of God 
as Righteousness, just as faith is the apprehension 
of God as Grace ; and Luther, as Dorner points out, 
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speaks of faith as the Christian conscience. Con- 
science, accordingly, is involved in man’s moral 
history. It suffers in his sin and alienation from 
God, becoming clouded in its insight, feeble in its 
testimony, and may even come to be grievously 
perverted in its judgments. It gains in his restora- 
tion through grace, its knowledve is clarified, its 
judgment strengthened. The deepest characteristic 
of sin is a liberty, which is, in truth, the bondage of 
man’swill or personality. The deepest characteristic 
of grace is a service, which is perfect freedom. 
Man, in yielding himself to God, accepts a law, 
which is the Jaw of his own being. He is therefore 
free, self-determining,and self-realizing; a person as 
God is a person, realizing the fulness of personal 
life in harmony with God. Conscience shares in 
this subjection ‘ which is also emancipation.’ The 
NT everywhere claims for conscience this inde- 
vendence of action, this immediacy and certainty of 
its deliverances, undetermined by a formal code or 
the voice of a spiritnal director (Ro 14! 5 13°25) Co] 
216, Ja 1%), ‘Toward this point, therefore, the growth 
of conscience must be directed under the guidance 
of special education. ‘This education is twofold. 

1. Social.—The highest good for man always 
involves the relation of man to man, ‘Through 
society,’ says Professor (ireen, ‘is personality 
actualized.’ Hence it follows ‘that the human 
spirit can only realize itself, or fulfil its idea, in 
persons; and that it can only do so through 
society, since socicty is the condition of the 
development of a personality’ (Prolegomena, pp. 
200, 201). Conscience, therefore, being personality 
in its relation to right, is also socially conditioned. 
There is no such thing as a merely individual 
conscience, Mven when seemingly most individual, 
as when a reformer rises to protest against the 
injustice of some institution, its testimony is still 
on behalf of a good for inan, which this institution, 
founded, no doubt, to further it, now fails to express 
and practically opposes. It is plain, therefore, 
that ‘no individual can make a conscience for 
himself. He always needs a society to make it for 
him’ (Prolegomena, p. 351). Conscience is born 
and cradled in the home, trained and exercised in 
the Church, in civil socicty, and the State. The 
cnormous importance of this social education of 
couscience is thus evident. The ethical functions 
of parent, teacher, pastor, employer, statesman, 
are seen to be the highest and most sacred. Under 
their influence, the conscience of tle individual 
receives its revelation of duty, and its preparation 
for the exercise of its legislative and judicial 
vocation. 

2. Individual.—Man cannot be merely passive 
in education. All true education is self-education. 
The education of conscience, in particular, must 
be the work of the individual, consciously fitting 
himself for the service in which freedoin and life 
for him lie. The means at his disposal are inainly 
three. 

(a) The institutions of society, the sacred rights of 
life, honour, property, reputation, with all the de- 
tailed obligations to which these give rise. Only 
through the most careful obedience to these element- 
ary conditions of moral life can conscience be kept 
clear and strong. Negligence here, even in name 
of high spirituality, has always produced a terrible 
Nemesis, and those who have claimed emancipation 
in name of religion have sunk bencath the load of 
that mere morality they affected to despise. Hence 
the NT ethic is remarkable for its abundance of 
commonplace, and has the homeliest directions to 
give to children, servants, citizens, to fulfil the 
duties of their station, while it frequently recalls 
those who are thrilling with consciousness of new 
light and life to the rudiments of morality, truth, 
honesty, purity, industry, etc. The attempt 
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to be religious at the expense of morality is very 
ancient and is still very prevalent, and requires 
continually the prophetic rebuke (Mic 65-8), 

(6) The literature in which the conscience of 
humanity has piven utterance to itself. The whole 
field of history, biography, and fiction is opened up 
for the education of conscience. By diligent study, 
conscicnce yrows informed, and becomes more sure of 
itself. Along with such general literature we may 
class the Bible. It requires no @ priori doctrine of 
inspiration to establish the supremacy of biblical 
ethic. Here we have a revelation of right, which 
has never been seriously questioned, and has com- 
manded the unaffected approval] even of unbelievers. 
The Bible is the touchstone of conscience. Con- 
science can only be maintained in truth and 
vigour, according as it is continually refreshed by 
earnest study of the unveiling of the ideal con- 
tained in Scripture and principally in the character 
of Jesus Christ. 

(c) Communion with God. Here we are on the 
borderland of ethic and religion. The education of 
books becomes the education of living intercourse. 
The conscience whose sole sources of information 
have been natural laws, or the records of literature, 
fails of the highest light, breaks down in critical 
instances, and is, besides, ¢loomy stern and hopeless. 
The conscience which rises through obedience to 
moral law and study of ethic into fellowship with 
Him who is Righteousness and ‘Truth, becomes clear 
and full in its Learn, a reliable guide in the 
perplexities of life. Of course this result is not 
reached by a leap. It implies a process carried on 
through hfe. The growth of conscience will have 
its periods of weakness, onesidedness, acrid fan- 
aticisin, morbid tenderness, all of which must be 
most patiently borne with, not only by observers, 
but by the individual himself. Conscience will 
even pronounce judgments that are needless, foolish, 
or actually erroneous, ‘The utmost care must be 
taken not to wound conscience at such times. 
Specially must it not be overborne by those who 
rejoice in higher light and claim a larger liberty. 
Their higher duty, indeed, may be to deny 
themselves a lberty which is their right (1 Co 
87718 173-33) Ro 1514), The stage of weakness is, 
however, in itself an effect of sin, and to continue 
in it is added sin. Strength and truth of 
conscience are the aim to be consciously striven 
after (He 5). The testimony of conscience is 
meant to be part of our assurance toward God 
(2 Co 12,1 P 3%), 

iv. THE WITNESS OF CONSCIENCE.—The work of 
conscience lies, no doubt, within the moral sphere. 
But in considering the basis of ethies, we are led 
to sce that moral action implies a reference to an 
infinite Personality as the ground and origin of 
man’s personal being. Morality presupposes re- 
ligion as the basis of its possibility, and prepares 
for religion through its incompleteness. Con- 
science, accoidingly, as the supreme moral faculty, 
points beyond the merely moral sphere, and be- 
comes a witness to the truth of religion. The 
witness of conscience is not to be reyarded as 
logical demonstration. In point of fact, spiritual 
realitics cannot be reached by logical processes. 
The only valid argument for religious truth is that 
which proceeds by consideration of the constitution 
of man, and discerns in that constitution the 
necessity of the existence of a Divine Being in 
whose image man has been made. In that argu- 
ment, the witness of conscience forms an important 
element. To trace this witness fully belongs to 
dogmatics. We conclude this article by a bare 
outline of the direction which this witness takes. 

1. God.—Conscience we have seen to be man’s 
consciousness in action of right to be done. This 
is with equal truth to be described as the revelation 


of right within us, or the voice of God speaking 
in the soul of man. In moral action we are deal- 
ing with more than the judgments of our fellow- 
men, with more even than our own judgment upon 
ourselves. There is present in the court of con- 
science an invisible Asscssor, who is, indeed, the 
ultimate source and standard of right by which 
the judgment proceeds. Individual experience 
oresents this line of proof with an intensity which 
is best expressed in silence. Biography and lis- 
tory present the demonstration often with tragic 
articulateness. In conscience, the consciousness 
of God cannot be got rid of. It haunts the sinner 
in his revolt as shadow of doom. It accompanies 
the seeker in his upward movement with ever- 
growing confirmation, All other arguments for 
the being of God find their force increased by 
being combined with this. If the ontological 
argument leads us to % reason or universal self- 
consciousness, through inan’s relation to which 
knowledge is possible; if the argument e con- 
tingentia mundi brings us to an eternal substance 
in which all things inhere; if the teleological argu- 
ment requires a purpose fulfilling itself in creation, 
—the moral argument enables us to define that 
reason, substance, purpose, as a Person whose very 
nature is righteousness. (See suggestive treatment 
in Hiingworth, Personality, Lect. iv.) 

2. Christ. —The constitution of man requires as its 
root a Personal God, to whom conscience in man 
ascribes moral perfection. But Personality is incon- 
celvable apart from Self-revelation and Self-com- 
munication. An Incarnation of God, therefore, ig 
profoundly congruouswith thedemand for God which 
arises out of the constitution of man. Jesus Christ 
is presented to the mind of man as such an Incar- 
nation. It will scarcely be denied that He used 
language regarding Himself which implies such a 
claim. Itis certain that the Clureh with growing 
fulness has made it on His behalf. Conscience 
makes in intensest form the demand for a Per: 
sonal God. It is fair, therefore, to ask if con- 
science 18 satisfied with the claim advanced for 
Christ. Here there is no hesitation in the answer. 
The conscience of humanity has recognized in 
Christ, in His teaching and in His life, the final 
revelation of Good. Christ is the conscience of 
humanity. The words of J.58. Mill are often and 
justly adduced as consenting to this dictum. 
‘Iven now it would not be casy, even for an 
unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule 
of virtue from the abstract into the concrete than 
to endeavour so to live that Christ would approve 
our life.’ Here we have a moral argument, not 
only for Theisin, but for Christianity. Conscience, 
as Dorner finely says, becomes our ‘ ratéaywyds’ 
(Gal 3%), and leads us through obedience into 
knowledge (Jn 7"), Faith in Christ, accordinyly, 
is no longer an act unrelated to our moral life, 
but is itself a moral obligation. 

3. Atonement. — Conscience, especially as en- 
lightened by Christianity, witnesses to infinite 
perfection. At the saine time, it pronounces upon 
all our actions sentence of failure. Between the 
absolute good and the individual will there is ever a 
want of complete harmony. Conscience abates none 
of its condenination, when action is largely harmon- 
ized with social institutions or codes of moral law. 
The more entirely it wins the mastery, the more 
stern is its refusal to be satisfied. Its demand is 
for absolute harmony with infinite good. Any 
dreach it treats as infinite; and lays upon the 
heart the burden, not of shortcoming merely, but 
of guilt. The question of salvation, therefore, is 
amoral question. It is stated in Hebrews in this 
form, How can the conscience be cleansed from 
dead works to serve the living God? (He 9"), 
How can the incubus of guilt be removed, so that 
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the will of man may act in unhindered harmony 
with the will of God? Two solutions conscience 
declines. 

First, that of gratuitous forgiveness. God is 
sometimes represented as saying, in virtue of 
His bare almighty will, ‘I forgive.’ But mere 
sovereignty is mere unreason. And if to this be 
added, ‘at the prompting of His tender heart,’ the 
reply is still, mere feeling is mere unreason. In 
either case, the supreme arbiter of life is repre- 
sented as mere caprice; and in order to save man 
from consequences of immoral aet, we have con- 
founded the whole moral sphere. To conscience, 
sin is a moral fact, and not until sin is dealt with 
can the relations of God and man be adjusted on a 
permanent, t.e. on a moral, basis. 

Second, that of ritual observance. Action that 
is good, t.e. in absolute moral quality, can spring 
only from harmony with absolute good. Hence 
no action of u merely external kind can produce 
the requisite harmony. The historic demon- 
stration of this incapacity is the Jewish ccremonial 
law. It did, indeed, cleanse, but the cleansing 
reached only to the flesh (He 918), and had to be 
constantly repeated (He 10!-?), The practical 

oint is that the most elaborate scheme ever 

evisecd—devised, be it observed, by divine wisdom 
—failed consciously and intentionally to reach the 
springs of action, CHa alae the will, and purge 
the conscience. [s it likely that any other scheine 
will succecd, that any morality which human 
wisdom can devise or individual care execute, will 
pen what the law failed to do? Conscience 
steadily pronounces against every such attempt, 
in name, not of arbitrary creed, but of essential 
righteousness. 


A third solution presents itself. Jesus Christ 


perce reveals God to man, because He is 
fimself true and perfect man. ra wate Ile 
not only unveils to men the Absolute Good, but 


asman He Himsclf fulfils this Good. If, then, He 
who is thus in inmost being one with the Good, 
that is, God, and perfectly satisfactory to Him, 
shall in virtue of Tis humanity take man’s place, 
and bear as a substitute man’s burden, offering 
Himself a saerifice for sin, will not this meet the 
requirements of conscience? It is now possible, 
through faith in the Sin-bearer, to enter into that 
moral union with God which is the condition of 
ood action. Sim no more interposes its barrier. 

t has been recognized and dealt with by One 
competent to do so. The blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered Himself without 
blemish unto God, avails to cleanse the conscience 
from dead works, and qualifies us to serve the living 
God (He 914). In the death of Christ the demand 
of conscience is satished through atonement being 
made for sin. In union to Christ through faith, 
the ideal to which conscience witnesses is no longer 
an impossibility for ever condemning us, but an 
actual realization upon the basis of which we are 
justified, and through the power of which we are 
enabled to fulfil the will of God (Ro 375 5% 10 615t- 
845), The witness of conscience, which brings us 
to God and Christ, directs us also to that which 
is central in Christianity, atonement made by 
sacrifice. 

LiTgRATURR. —Special treatment of the doctrine of conscience 
Is to be found in the ethical works of Dorner, Rothe, Harless, 
Wuttke, Hofmann, Martensen, Martineau, T. H. Green, Newman 
Smyth. The last has the advantage of exhibiting the place of 
conscience jn relation to the whole system of Ohristian ethics. 
The Biblical Psychologies of Beck and Delitzsch also contain 
discussions of conscience. Monographs upon conscience have 
been written by R. H. Hofmann (Die Lehre von dem Gewissen, 
Kelpzig, 1866), W. Gass (Die Lehre vom Gerwissen, Berlin, Te 
A. Ritsch] (Veber das Gewissen; Ein Vortrag, Bonn, 1876), 
M. Kiihler (Das Gewissen, Halle, 1878), F. D. Maurice (The 
Conscience; Lectures on Casutstry), W. T. Davison (The 


Christian Conacience ; Howey, Lecture for 1888). An edition of 
Butler's Three Sermons has becn published by T. & T. Clark, 


with Introduction and Notes by T. B. Kilpatrick; and see 
Gladstone's cd. of Butler's Works, 1806. 


T. B. KILPATRICK. 
CONSECRATE, CONSECRATION.—In OT several 
Heb. words are so tr‘: 1, n@dzar Nu 6)3 or nezer Nu 
67-®, better ‘separate,’ ‘separation’; see NAZIRITE. 
2. kiddash as in Ex 283 30, 2 Ch 315, [zr 3°, or 
kédesh Jos 6%, 2 Ch 29%, better ‘sanctify,’ ‘ sancti- 
fication’ (wh. see). 3. Achérim Mic 4, better 
‘devote’ (see CURSE), 4. mill@ ydd; this is the 
commonest and only characteristic expression for 
‘consecrate’ (with aulliim for ‘consecration’): 
lit. ‘fill the hand.’ The origin of the phrase is 
uite obscure.* The Heb. mill@’im beg plu, 
Av has ‘ consecrations’ (1x 29°4, Ly 757 828 31) with- 
out difference of meaning; RV sing. always. In 
Ex 294 ‘the flesh of the consecrations,’ the ¢. is 
transferred to the offering by which the c. took 
lace; so Ly 8% ‘they [the cake of unleavened 
read, etc.] were consecrations for a sweet savour,’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
CONSENT.—To c. is now no more than to ac- 
niesce ; in earlier Eng. it often included approval. 
ence (1) to approve of a thing, Ac 8! ‘Saul was 
ce ynto his death’ (cuvevdoxéw, so 22%; in Lk 11% 
tr¢ ‘allow ’—‘ ye allow the deeds of your fathers,’ 
RV ‘consent unto’); Ko 738 ‘IT c. unto the law 
that it is ood’ (ctudnm). Cf. Shaks. 1 Henry VI. 
I. v. 34— 
‘You all consented unto Salisbury’s death, 
For none would strike a stroke in his revenge.’ 
Or (2) to be in sympathy with a person, Ps 50 
‘When thou sawest a thief, then thou consentedst 
with him’ (ayq); Ro 2, AVim, RV ‘not only do the 
same, but also c. with them that practise them’ 
(ovvevdoxéw, AV ‘have pleasure in them’), Cf. 
Ford (1633)— 
‘tT had been pity 
To sunder hearts so equally consented.’ 
J. LLASTINGS. 
CONSIDER.—To c. is cither to look carefully at 
or think carefully about. ‘The former sense is now 
obsol. or archaic: Pr 31% ‘She ec a field and 
buyeth it’; Lv 138 ‘the pricst shall c.’ (t.¢, ex.cmine 
the leper, 7x3, RV ook’) + Sir 38% *'The smith 
also sitting by the anvil, and e8 the iron work’ ; 
He 137 ‘c!"* the end of their conversation ’ (dva@ew- 
poovres); Gal 6! ‘c. thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted ” (oxoréw, RV ‘looking to’). So Cover- 
dale’s tr. of Neh 2) ‘Then wente 1 on in the nighte 
... and considered the wall’ (AV ‘ viewed’). 
‘Consider of’ is now rare: Jg 19° ‘ec. of it, take 
advice, and speak’; Ps 649; Pref. to AV ‘[they] 
set them forth openly to be c of and perused by 
all.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CONSIST.—Col 17 ‘ by him all things c.’ (cuvés- 
tyxe, RVm ‘hold together’)=mod, ‘subsist.’ This 
is the oldest meaning of the word and the tr. of the 
Rhemish NT; Tindale gives ‘have their being,’ 
and is followed by Cranmer and the Geneva; 
Wyclif simply ‘ ben ’=are. J. HASTINGS. 


CONSOLATION.—See COMFORT. 


CONSORT.—To c. with is to associate with, cast 
in one’s lot with (con together, sors, sortem lot); 
Ac 174 ‘some of them believed, and c with Paul 
and Silas’ (a good idiomatic tr. of the Gr. rpooxAn- 

bw, fr. mpés to, xAHpos lot, though the form is pass., 
it. ‘were allotted to’), Up to the end of the 18th 
cent. a concert of music was, by a mistaken associa- 


* It is used of the consecration of the priest only (except Ezk 
4326 the altar), and the most probable explanation 18 that the 
things to be offered were put into the priest’s hands, & symbolic 
act by which he was installed or consecrated. Some (esp. Vatke, 
Alttest. Theol. p. 273f., and Wellhausen, Prol.3 p. 130) think 
that the priest’s hand was filled with money as ‘earnest’ (Scotch 
arles). See PRIRSTS AND LEVITES. 
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tion with this word, spelt ‘consort,’ though it 
cones through Fr. concert, Et. concerto from Lat. 
concertare to contend (or, a8 Skeat decidedly prefers, 
conserere to unite), Cf. Jtvm. and Jul. WI. i. 48— 


* Tybalt.—Mercutio, thou consort’st with Romco,— 
er.—Consort ! what { dost thou make us minstrels?’ 


In Sir 325 AV 1611 we have ‘A consort of musick 
in a banquet of wine’ (ovyxpiya povetkdv), but mod. 
edd. spell ‘concert.’ See Music. J. HASTINGS. 


CONSTANT.—1 Ch 287 ‘if he he c todo my com- 
Inandments’ (pinrex=if he be firm). Cf. Shaks. 
Jul. Coes. Wl. 1, 72 — 

‘For I was constant Cimber should be banish’d, 

And constant do remain to keep him a0,’ 
Constantly : Pr 21% ‘the man that heareth speak- 
eth c.,’ t.e. ‘confidently,’ not ‘ frequently ? (nyj, RV 
‘unchallenged,’ RVm ‘so as to endure’); Ac 12 
‘she c. affirmed that it was even s0’ (di&toxuplfero, 
RV ‘confidently aflirmed’); ‘Tit 3° ‘these things | 
will that thou affirm e.’ (diaBeBarododa, RV ‘ affirm 
confidently’). Cf. the Collect for St. John Baptist’s 
Day, ‘After his example c. speak the truth,’ de. 
firmly, consistently. J. HASTINGS. 


CONSULT.—1. To take counsel, deliberate, used 
of a single person, as Neh 87 ‘'‘Lhen I ec! with my- 
self?; Lk 142 *Or what king, going to make 
war against another king, sitteth not down 
first, and ct® whether he he able’ (RV ‘will not 

. take counsel’), 2. ‘lo devise, contrive, with a 
simple object, as Mic 69 ‘ remember now what Balak 
kine of Moab ce’: Hab 2’? “Thou hast ec shaine 
to thy house’; or with an infin., as Ps 624 ‘They 
only ec. to east him down from his exccllency.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 

CONSUMPTION.—In Ly 261%, Dt 28" the ref. 1s 
to the disease (see MEDICINE). But in 1s 10” (j"53) 
and 10° 28% (ad9, RV ‘consummation,’ as Dn 9° 
AV) the meaning is ‘thorough ending.’ So Foxe 
(Act, and Mon, ii. 56) svys, ‘ Christ shall sit... 
at the right hand of God, till the consmmption of 
the world.’ J. HASTINGS, 


CONTAIN.—1 Co 79 ‘if they cannot c., let them 
marry’ (RV ‘if they have not contineney,’ éyxpa- 
revouat, fr. év, xpdros power=‘ have pcllecontrel as 
itis tr? ‘be temperate’ 9%), Cf. Young, Paraphr. 
Job (1719), ‘Then Job contained no more; but 
eurs'd his fate’; and for the meaning here, Swift, 
Letters (1710), “No wonder she married when she 
was so ill at containing.’ Wrycelif’s tr. (after the 
Vuly. st non se continent) is, ‘lor if thei con- 
teynen not hem silf, or ben not chast, weddid be thei.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CONTEND.—Generally ‘ec. with’ in the mod. 
sense of “fight with,’ as 1s 49% *1 will e. with him 
that ct with thee’; or ‘argue with,’ as Ac 1)? 
‘they that were of the circumcision c™ with him, 
saying.’ Butin the latter sense c. is also found 
without ‘with,’ as Is 5718 “IT will not c. for ever’ 
(prob. argue with, accuse, condemn); Job 138 
‘will yee. for God?’ (= argue with others for God, 
be an advocate for God), Am 74 ‘the Lord God 
called to ¢. by fire’ (=argue, and so Mic 6! ‘c. thou 
before the mountains, and let the hills hear thy 
voice’). In all these passages the Heb. is 29 ridA. 
In Jude® ‘ye should earnestly c. for the faith’ 
(éraywrlfonat), the meaning passes out of strife or 
argument into the wider sphere of carnest endeav- 
our ; as with the simple dywifouacin Lk 13°4 * Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate,’ and Col 413 ‘labour- 
ing fervently for you in prayers’ (RV ‘always 
striving for you’), and as Bacon, Hssays, ‘Leta man 
contend, to excell any Competitors of hisin Honour.’ 

J. WASTINGS. 

CONTENT.—When Gehazi in his greed begged 

of Naaman a talent of silver, Naaman said (2 K 5%), 
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‘Be content, take two talents.’ Evidently he did 
not mean ‘ be satisfied,’ but ‘be pleased, let it be 
your pleasure.’ So also Ex 27, Jos 77, Jg 17" 198, 
2 K 6°, Job 6% (RV ‘be pleased’) where the Heb. 
is [Ox:] y@al in hiph.=‘ acquiesce,’ and where the 
Eng. is obsol. except in the phrase ‘well c.,’ as 
Stevenson, Underwoods, I. xxv. 55 (1887), ‘So sits 
the while at home the mother well content.’ Cf. 
the voting formula ‘Content’ or ‘non-Content’ 
used in the House of Lords. In this sense the vb. 
content is also used, Wis 16 ‘bread ... able to 
c. every man’s delight’ (RV ‘having the virtue of 
every pleasant savour’), with which cf. Bacon, 
Essays, ‘He that questioneth much, shall learne 
much, and content much.’ J. LLASTINGS. 


CONTENTMENT.— This is a peculiarly Christian 
grace, and the form it assumes in the Bible, and 
esp. in the N‘I', differentiates it from the allied 
pagan virtues. It is quite distinct from Oriental 
apathy, which is pessimistic, while Christian con- 
tentment is nearer optimism; and it is almost 
equally distinct from the calm of Stoicism, because 
it does not regard external things with absolute 
indifference, despise pain and pleasure, and rest in its 
self-sufliciency. Itis more cheerful than Buddhism, 
more human than Stoicism. While it implics a just 
appreciation of the good and ill of life, 1t does not 
base itself on the balance of fortune, but finds its 
source and its sustenance in the unseen world. 
The most elementary form of contentment is 
extolled in the Book of Proverbs as a certain 
discreet expediency. IZere the secret of domestic 
content is given in the apothegm, ‘ Better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith’ (Pr 15!"), and the superiority 
of moral to material grounds of content in the 
saying, ‘ Better is the poor that walketh in his 
integrity, than he that is perverse in his lips, and 
is a fool’ (Pr 19). In the Psalins we meet with 
more indications of the contentment which is 
derived directly from faith in God, This is seen 
in two forms. (1) Trust in Providence, which 
leads to the conviction that the righteous man’s 
life is rightly ordered so that no evil can befall him 
(e.g. Ps 23). (2) An appreciation of the supreme 
blessedness of union with God, which is independ- 
ent of external fortune, God Himself being the 
portion of the soul (e.g. Ps 73%), ‘The prophets 
concern themselves largely with public affairs, and 
in so doing never encourage injustice and 
oppression by preaching an ignoble acquiescence in 
wrong. In a we see the divine discontent 
which cannot endure the triumph of the rich and 
strong over their unhappy victims. Still the 
essence of the higher contentment is also present 
in the faith which is assured of God’s care for His 
people and His coming redemption of them, and 
the promise of the Messianic aye, the hope of which 
should check impatience and prevent despair. 

Our Lord’s teachings carry the highcr forms of 
contentment up to their supreme excellency. He 
did not come into contact with those ideas of the 
prophets which concern the more public treatment 
of social wrongs, because His method was to work 
from within, and perhaps because the contemporary 
condition of the Fon world did not admit of a 
sudden social revolution. Accordingly He did not 
contradict the preaching of John the Baptist, 
who discouraged restless agitation (Lk 3); and 
He said nothing directly against the institution 
of slavery. On the other ‘hand, He inculcated 
principles of justice, charity, and brotherhood, the 
effect of which must be to sweep away the wrongs 
which provoke the most reasonable discontent. 
In training His disciples personally He rebuked 
greed of yuin and anxiety about temporal affairs, 
encouraging contentment, (1) by giving the assur- 
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ance that our Father knows of our needs, and will 
provide for them, since Ue provides even for thoxe 
of birds and flowers ; (2) by directing attention to 
the true riches, the heavenly treasures, which can 
alone satisfy the soul of man; and (3) by urging 
the duty of secking first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, discontent being a phase of self- 
seeking, and therefore a sin (Lk 12%), St. 
Paul inculcates the patient endurance of present 
sufferings on the grounds of hope, these sufferings 
not being worthy to be compared with the future 
glory (Ro 818), and even working for that glory 
(2 Co 47); and of faith, all things working 
together for good to them that love God (Ro 8%). 
Towards the end of his life, when a prisoner at 
Rome, he claims to have learned the secret of 
contentment, and he implies that this is found in 
a certain independence of external things—he has 
learned to be ‘independent’ (adrdpxns), and he has 
reached this attainment, as also all others to which 
he has come, because Christ has strengthened him 
(Ph 4-3), The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews encourages contentment by reference to 
yod’s fatherly chastisement of His children (12518), 
St. James rebukes covetousness and contentious- 
ness, and encouraves a humble, restful spirit with 
especial reference to the eflicacy of prayer (Ja 41! 
57-18), St. Peter inculeates patience by dwelling 
on the example of Christ (1 P 2!8*5); and St. John 
endurance of the world’s hatred by considering the 
love of God (1 Jn 3} 3), W. F. ADENEY. 


CONTRARY.—41. In the sense of ‘antayonistic,’ 
c. is now obsol. or dialectic, except in ref. to wind 
or weather, where the phrase in NT, ‘the wind 
was ¢.,’ has kept the meaning alive. This is the 
meaning of c. in Lv 26, where it is used as tr. of 77 
kéri in all its occurrences (26%! * 44 47 2H. 40. al), ¢ iF 

e walk c. unto me,’ lit. ‘in an encounter,’ in 
nostile meeting and revolt, inimically, as Kalisch 
explains. In NT this is the only meaning, whether 
the Gr. be évavrios, Se.’ of wind (Mt 144, Mk 6%, 
Ac 274); of Saul’s opposition, Ac 26° ‘Lf verily 
thought with myself that I ought to do many 
things « to the name of Jesus of Nazareth’ ; of 
the upponents of Christianity, 1 Th 2" (the Jews), 
Tit 2? “he that is of the c. part’ ; or drevaytlos, Col 
214 ¢the handwriting . .. which was c. to us (8 jv 
vrevavrlov yuiv describes its uctive hustility- --Light- 
foot); or drévayrt, Ac 177 ‘these all do c. to the 
decrees of Cesur,’ a charye of treason; or dvrl- 
ketat, Gal 5)? ‘the Spirit and the flesh... are ec. 
the one to the other’; 1 Ti 1); or even mwapd, Ac 
18) Ro LL 167, 2. In 2 Es 11% 1! ¢. is used in the 
sense of opposite in position or direction, ‘out of 
her feathers there grew other c. feathers.’ Con- 
trariwise (a liybrid, fr. Lut. contrarius and Ing. 
wise, way)=‘on the c.,’ occurs 2 Co 27, Gal 27, 1 P 3’. 

J. HASTINGS. 
CONTRIBUTION.—See COMMUNION. 


CONTRITE (Lat. contritus, bruised, crushed) 
appears early in Eng. in a fig.* sense, ‘ bruised in 
heart,’ prob. through the influence of the Vulg. 
and the Eng. versions, and nearly always with the 
meaning of penitent. Thus Wyelif (1380), Sedect 
Works, ii. 400, ‘To assoile men that ben contrite’ ; 
Milton, Par. Lost, x. 1091— 

‘Pardon beg, with tears 


Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite.’ 


This is the meaning of c. in AV and RV. But 
opular as the tr. has been, it is inaccurate, for the 
Feb, (897 Ps 3438 51!7, Is 57199, 13) Is 66%) so tr’ never 
describes penitence, but always humility, abase- 
* Contritus is never fig. until under the influence of the Vulg., 


while the Heb. word tr4 ‘contrite’ four times out of fivein AV is 
never literal. 
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ment. Certainly, God will ‘not despise a broken 
and a peniéent heart’; but more than that, He will 
not despise a broken and a crushed heart: § Blessed 
are the poor in spirit.’ J. WASTINGS. 


CONVENIENT, now vreatly restricted in mean- 
ing, 18 freely used in AV in the sense of befitting, 
becoming, secmly, as Mph 54 Neither filthiness, nor 
foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not ¢.’ (RV 
‘ befitting *): so Pr 308 (RV ‘that is needful’), Jer 
40" 5, Wis 13° ‘a c¢. room,’ not ‘commodious,’ but, 
‘befitting’ (déios, RV ‘worthy’), Sir 103 (RV 
‘right’), 2 Mac 4 (RV “tit’)) Ro 1 (RV “be- 
fitting’), Vhilem ® (RV ‘betitting’). In Werehant 
of Venice, U1. iv. 52, Portia says, ‘ Bring them, I 
pray thee, with imagined speed,’ ie. quick as 
thonght ; to which Balthasar replies, ‘Madam, I 
vo with all convenient speed,’ i.e. speed belitting 
the urgency. In the sense of ‘ oauly becoming’ 
(as Ro 1%, Eph 54, Philem ’) the word was onee 
quite common, as ‘Trans. of Agrippws Van Artes 
(1684), ‘She sang and dane’d more exquisite] y than 
was convenient for an honest woman. 
J. LASTINGS. 

CONVENT.—Jer 49" AVm, ‘who will c me in 
judgment?’ and 50" AVm, ‘who will c. me to 
ae ?’—an obsolete vb. =summon (convenire). Cf. 
Using, Debates House of Lords (1621), ‘The Com- 
mons have convented Flood, examyned him, and 
sentenced hin,’ 5. ILASTILNGS, 


CONVERSATION. — The word never occurs in 
AV in its modern sense of colloquy, but always 
in its earlier sense of conduct, behaviour. But as 
intercourse by speech is a large part of conduct, the 
word was specialized to its present limited sense at 
an early date (not much later than the date of AV). 
See Oaf. Hng. Dict.* ‘Conversation’ in AV is prob- 
ably due to Vulg. conversutio, conversor. ‘These 
usually stand in Vulg. for NT dvacrpop}, dvacrpé- 
pecOat, though in two cases, Ph 17 and 3%, they 
represent modtrevouat and moNdlrevwa, On these 
Intter passages see CITIZLNSHIP. [n one instance 
where Vulg. renders modcrela by conversatio (Eph 2"), 
AV departs from the guidance of Vulg. and correctly 
renders ‘commonwealth.’ In a few other places 
AV does not render by ‘have our c¢.’ but by 
‘behave,’ ‘live,’ ‘pass the time of.’ 

The true equivalent of dvagrpopy in mod. Eng. is 
‘conduct’; and itis an unfortunate result of the 
AV archaism ‘conversation’ that the real pro- 
minence of conduct in NT teaching is obscured (see 
ETHics), Indeed, the substantive ‘conduct’ no- 
where occurs in AV, though KV wisely introduces 
it in 2 Ti 3! to represent aywy). 

There are but two passages in OT where ec. 
occurs (I's 37" and 50%). [In both it represents 
qn ‘way.’ Condnet in OT is thought of under the 
metaphor of walking, and the words describing itare 
literally tr*, hence abstract nouns to express moral 
conduct do not occur. Hatch (essays in Bibl. Gr. 
p. 9) sees the conditions of Syr. and Gr, life respect- 
ively mirrored in the metaphors which the two 
nations severally employed lor conduct, viz. ept- 
waretvy and dvaorpédecOar. * Whereas in Athens and 
Rome the bustling activity of the streets ynve rise 
to the conception of life as a quick movement to 
and fro; the constant intercourse on foot between 
villaye and village in Syria, and the difficulties of 
travel on the stony tracks over the hills, gave rise 
to the metaphors which regard life as a journey.’ 

jut the OT metaphor naturally runs on into the 
NT, and in Epp. of St. Paul repirareiv is far more 
frequent than dvaorpépec dat. Christianity is ‘the 
Way.’ Cf. Hort, ‘Way, Truth, and Life,’ Lect. I. 


* A good example of conversation in the old as distinguished 
from the mod. sense, is in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Prog. ‘Your 
Conversation gives this your Mouth-profession, the lye.’ 
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The NT words for converse in its modern sense are 
optrecy (Lk 244 15 “thoy talked together’), cvvoucdrey 
(Ac 10%"), KE. R. BERNARD. 


CONVERSION.— The noun (ércarpogh) occurs only 
once in Scripture, Ac 15° (ef. Sir 49%), where it 
need not denote the definite spiritual change 
belonging to the word in the verb-form. The verb- 
form (émorpépev) is frequently found both in OT 
and NT, unswering in the former to such Heb. 
terms as 957, 939, and esp. 2”, The point to be 
noted is that it almost invariably denotes an act of 
man; ‘Turn ye, turn ye (32) from your evil ways’ 
(Ezk 33) ; ‘ Except ye turn’ (Mt 18%) ; ‘When thou 
hast turned again’ (Lk 228), ete. It is worth 
noting also that ‘convert’ is merely a synonym 
for ‘turn,’ and answers to the same originals. In 
Ps 19’ ‘converting’ is a mistrunsl. of nawo (RV 
correctly ‘restoring,’ te. ‘refreshing,’ cf. Ps 238 
and La 1"). In Is 17 ‘her converts’ (AVm, RVm 
‘they that return of her’) is too technical a tr" of 
my. Whatever the causes lying behind the act of 
turning, the act itself is man’s. The idea is esp. pro- 
minentin O'; and, while in NT it 1s often brought 
into connexion with repentance, in OT the term 
repent seldom occurs in reference to man. Many 
times it is used to denote an apparent change of 
purpose on the part of God (Gn 65 ete.), but very 
seldom in the same sense of man (1 K 8, Job 42°). 
It never there becomes a standing term, as in NT. 
Twice at least in NT, ‘turn’ is associated with 
‘repent’ (Ac 3" 26”). We find the term also 
similarly associated with faith: ‘A great number 
that believed turned to the Lord’ (Ac 117), As 
the very idea of the word implies both a turning 
from and a turning to something, it seems equal] 
natural to make the former aspect coincide with 
repentance, which is a turning from evil, and the 
latter coincide with faith, which is a turning to 
God. In other words, conversion on its negative 
side is repentance, and on its positive side is faith. 
In some cases one element will be emphasized, in 
some the other; and in some both will be included. 
This interpretation will, we believe, explain all the 
passages of Scripture. ‘Repentance toward God, 
and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 20°), 
though the term conversion does not occur, expresses 
the contents of the idea. 

Nor is the divine ground of these acts of man 
overlooked: ‘Unto you first, God, having raised 
up his Servant, sent him to bless you, in turning 
away every one of you from your iniquities’ (Ac 
3%; cf. Jn 6“). Tho ancient prophet held the same 
faith: ‘Turn thou me, and [shall be turned ’* (Jer 
3118), Sinful man turns, but the power by which 
he does so is God’s, yiven hiin for Christ's sake; 
just as the stretching out of the withered hand was 
man’s act, but the power by which it was done was 
divine. The prophets are addressing, not the 

ood, but the wicked; the wicked are to turn and 
ive. In like manner the apostolic exhortations are 
addressed to those who have not yet come to God. 

There is thus little difficulty in fixing both the 
nature of conversion and its place in the order of sal- 
vation in biblical teaching. Itis man’s first act 
under the leading of divine grace in the process of 
salvation, the initial step in the transition from 
evil to good. A cuivoredl wesence and operation 
of grace Is a necessary corollas of universal atone- 
ment; the universal work of the Spirit goes along 
with the universal work of the Redeemer, always, 
of course, assuming the necessity of conditions on 
man’s part. The fulfilment of the conditions, 
divine grace supplying the power, is biblical con- 


* The Heb. is simply ‘TI will turn.’ Cf. La 621, where the same 
passive form is adopted in both AVand RV. This unfortunate 
mistransl. implies a technical dogmatic sense, which ig not in the 
Original Of. RV of Ps 6113, Mt 1315, Lik 9282 
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version, Subsequently conversion has been identi- 
fied with regeneration ; und there is less objection 
to such use, if the term is so defined and accepted. 
Scripture recognizes not only divine grace as the 
eflicient cause of conversion, but also human agency 
in bringing it about. ‘This is the preaching of the 
truth by prophets and apostles: in other words, the 
proclamation of God’s truth by men who are 
themselves witnesses to its power. This is not 
only implied in the passages already referred to, but 
is expressly mentioned in other places, e.g. Ac 10* 
141, The importance of the channel which conveys 
the water, or of the wire which conveys the force, 
although secondary, is still great. While recogniz- 
ing that, as a rule, divine grace works through 
luman means and instruments, we need not doubt 
that it also can and does often work independently. 
J. 5S. BANKS. 
CONVERT.—In AV ¢. is used once intransitively, 
Ts 6'° ‘lest they see with their eyes... and con- 
vert and be healed’ (RV ‘turn again’). Cf. 
Wyclif’s tr. of Jn 1°8 (1382) ‘ Sothhi Ihesu convertid 
and seynge hem suwynge him, seith to hem, What 
scken ye?’ The most frequent meaning of c. in 
early Eng. (and in AV) is simply to turn (e.g. Is 
60°); but the mod. use was known, as Shaks. Merch. 
of Ven, WL. v.37: ‘in converting Jews to Christians 
you raise the price of pork.’ In Ps 23* for AV ‘he 
restoreth my soul,’ Douay reads ‘he hath conuerted 
my soule,’ with the remark, ‘which is the first 
justification.’ See CONVERSION, J. HASTINGS. 


CONYINCE.—Certainly in most, probably in all 
the examples of c. in AV, the meaning is to 
convict, Job 32) “There was none of you that 
convinced Job’ (asin, ef. Ps 50%, Pr 30° where EV 
have ‘reprove,’ but ‘convict’ would be better) ; 
Job’s friends did not try to convince him merely, 
but to convict him, find him in the wrong, and that 
is probably the meaning both of the Heb. and of 
the English. In NT the Gr. is either the simple 
dreyxw Jn 8% ‘Which of you c% me of sin?’; 1 Co 
14% “he is c® of all, he is judged of all’; Tit 1° 
‘to c. the gainsayers’ (not merely refute in argu- 
ment, but convict in conscience); Ja 2° “are co of 
the law’; Jude (edd.; TR éfedéyxw) ‘toc. all that 
are unyodly among them of their ungodly deeds’; or 
dtaxarehéyxouat, & compound occurring here only in 
all Gr. literature, Ac 18% ‘he mightily c@ the Jews’ 
(RV ‘ powerfully confuted’; but from the analogy 
of other passages it is prob. that St. Luke means 
that the apostle brought home moral blame to 
them, not merely that he refuted their areuments). 
Cf. Milton, Par. Reg. iii. 3, ‘Satan stood... 
confuted, and convine’t’; and Adams, Serm. ii. 38, 
‘Whatsoever is written is written either for our 
instruction or destruction; to convert us if we 
embrace it, to convince us if we despise it.’ 

. HASTINGS. 

CONYOCATION.—See CoNGREGATION. COOK- 
ING.—See Foop. COPPER.—Sce Brass. 


COPTIC VERSION.—See EaGyrTIAN VERSIONS. 
COR.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


CORAL (nox) is twice (or thrice, if we include Pr 
247 where ‘too high’ is tr. of same word) mentioned 
in OT, Job 28'8 and Ezk 271*; and as coral is 
abundant in the waters of the Mediterranean, the 
reference in the latter to Syria as a ‘merchant in 
coral’ is peculiarly appropriate (cf. Dillm. Job 28}8), 
Red coral (Corallium rubrum) is probably meant, 
as being specially suited for ornament; but from 
the rareness of ornaments of this material, found 
amongst those of Egypt and Phanicia, we may 
conclude that it was not in much request, at least 
in OT times; on the other hand, the material 
may have crumbled away, or been dissolved. 


COR-ASHAN 


The polyps, or animals producing coral, belong 
to those members of the Actinozoa which secrete 
a hard, generally calcarcous, skeleton. They 
flourish in the warm waters of the Mediterranean 
and Indian Ocean, where these are clear and free 
from sediment, at various depths down to about 
80 fathoms or more. The most important fisheries 
are off the coasts of Tunis, Alyeria, Naples, Genoa, 
Sardinia, and Corsica. {. HLLULL. 


COR-ASHAN (AV Chor-ashan, 18S 30”) is the 
present reading (jWy7\2) of MT, but the orig. 
text was undoubtedly Bor-ashan (‘3r%3), as 18 
evident from the LXX (A Buwpacdy, B Bypodfee). 
Cf. notes of Budde, Driver, and Wellh. ad foe. The 
place may be the same as Ashan of Jos 157 197. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

CORBAN (Heb. j717 corbdn) imeans (1) an 
oblation ;* (2) a gift. The word occurs Mk 7" ‘If 
man shall say to his father or his mother, That 
wherewith thou mightest have been profited by 
me is Corban, that is to say, Given (to God), ye 
no longer suffer him to do aught for his father 
or his mother’ (cf. Mt 155 RV). The Talmudic 
treatise Nedarim (==vows) discloses that the Jews 
were much addicted to rash vows; and 3p, or its 
equivalent 0;\p (= kénas, which according to Levy is 
a corruption of o);\p, kKéndm), was in constant use; so 
that it gradually became a mere formula of inter- 
diction, without any intention of making the thing 
interdicted ‘a gift to God.” A man seeing his 
house on fire says, ‘My tallith shall be korban, if 
it is not burnt,’ Ned. 11. 6. In making a vow of 
abstinence he says, ‘Konag be the food (vi. 1) or 
the wine (vili. 1) which T taste.’ When a man 
resolves not to plough a field, he says, ‘Konag be 
the field, if I plough it,’ iv. 7. Repudiation of a 
wife is thus expressed, ‘What my wife might be 
benefited by me is konag (*> njqj ‘myx dj)p), because 
she has stolen my cup’ or ‘struck my son,’ ill. 2; 
while the precise ties formula of our text is [727 
"6 aggy AX, vill. 11 (Lowe’s Mishna). 

In Nedurim, c. ix., retractation of, and absolu- 
tion from, vows is considered. The problem was a 
knotty one. Oblations were needed for the 
sanctuary, and vows were a fruitful source of 
income; and besides this, Dt 237-3 most rigorously 
forbade any retractation of vows; and therefore 
the Rabbis, while they did not encourage vows, 
ruled that when made they must be kept. Here 
arises an extreme case. A man in haste or passion 
has vowed that nothing of his shall ever again go 
to the maintenance of Ins parents. Must that vow 
hold good? ‘Certainly,’ the Rabbis say. ‘Itis hard 
for the parents, but the law is clear, vows must 
be kept.’ Thus, as often, did they allow the literal 
to override the ethical. Jesus revealed a different 
‘spirit,’ as He ruled that ‘duty to parents is a far 
higher law than fulhliment of a rash vow.’ 

. Eliezer ben Hyrkanos (c. A.D. 90), who felt in 
several ways the influence of Christianity, was 
apparently the first Rabbi to advocate retracta- 
tion of vows. I render Nedarim 9} thus: ‘R. 
Eliezer said that when rash vows infringe at all on 
parental obligations, Rabbis should suggest a 
retractation (dit. open a door) by appealing to the 
honour due to parents. The sages dissented. RK. 
Zadok said, instead of appealing to the honour due 
to parents Ict them appeal to the honour due to 
God ; then might rash vows cease. The sages at 
length agreed with R. Eliezer, that if the case be 
directly between a man and his parents (as in Mt 
15°), they might suggest retractation by appealing 
to the honour due to parents.’ 

LITERATURE.—The best elucidation is direct from the Mishna ; 


ree wee 


* In this sense very frequently in Lv and Nu (all P), elsewhere 
Ezk 2024 4043 only. 
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next from Edersheim, Life and Timea of Jesus, oc. xxxi.: 
Mt 155 and Mk 71! are diversely discussed hy Wetstein, Grotius, 
Lightfoot (or. Heb.), Morison, and in Winsche's Erlatiterung 


J.T. MARSIUALL. 


CORD. —1. 230, Arab. habl, the common name 
for rope in Syna. It is translated in RV ‘cord’ 
in Jos 2", Job 36" ete.; ‘line’ in Mic 25,2 § 83 
Vs 168 78°, Am 7!7, Zee ZI; ‘ropes’ in 1 Kk 28 « 
and ‘tacklings’ in Is 33%. In Syria ropes and 
cords are made of goat's or camel's hair spun into 
threads, and then plaited or twisted. Sometimes 
they are made of strips of goat’s skin or cow’s hide 
twisted together. In modern times ropes of hemp 
are more commonly used. 2. nay, Arab. ribitt, 
‘band,’ a binding or fastening. It is so translated 
in Ezk 3%, Job 39%, Hos 114; but ‘ropes’ in J 
15444. *cords’ in Ps 11877 1294; and ‘cart ore! 
in Is 5°. ‘The word has the meaning of something 
interlaced or twisted. See BANb. Besides the 
common ropes mentioned above, ropes for tempor- 
ary fastenings are often made from branches of 
vines interlaced or twisted together, and also from 
the bark of branches of the mulberry tree. 3. 199, 
Arab. aindd, tent ropes, trans, ‘cords’ in Ex 35! 
39°, Is 547, and Jer 10%, ‘Tent ropes, among the 
Bedawin, are made of goat’s or camel's hair. 4, 
on, Arab. khait, line, tr. ‘cord’ in Ec 4%. 8 1, 
Arab. wittar, catgut. In Jg 167 this word is 
translated ‘withes,’ in RVm ‘ bowstring,’ which is 
probably correct. In Job 30! AV ‘my cord’ may 
mean § bowstring > or the ‘rein’ of a bridle; in Ps 
11? ‘bowstring.” Catgut is often made in the 
villages of Lebanon. In the NT cxolnov, ropes of 
rushes, is translated ‘cord’ in Jn 2", and ‘ropes’ 
in Ac 27%, W. CARSLAW. 


CORIANDER SEED (1: gad, xépiov, coriandrum). 
—The fruit of an umbelliferous plant, Coriandrum 
sativum, I.., extensively cultivated in the East. It 
is an annual, with two kinds of leaves, the lower 
divided into two to three pairs of ovate-cuneate, 
dentate segments, the upper much dissected into 
linear-setaceous lobes, ‘he fruits are ovate- 
globular, straw-coloured, twice as large as a hemp 
seed, and striate. They have a warm, aromatic 
taste, and stomuchic, carminative properties. Avi- 
cenna recites (11. 198) a long list of virtues attributed 
to it, in a variety of diseases, The only mention 
of it in the Bible is in comparison with the size 
and colour of manna (Ex 1634, Null"). ‘The Arabic 
name of it is kuzbarah. G. E. Post. 


CORINTH (Kép:v80s) was in many respects the 
most sete city of Greece (t.e. Achaia, accord- 
ing to the Rom. appellation, cf. Ac 20? with 19?) 
under the Rom. Empire. Whereas Athens was 
the educational centre, the seat of the greatest 
university in the world at that time, and the city 
to which the memories of Greek freedom and older 
history clung most persistently, C. was the capital 
of the Rom. province (see ACHAIA), the centre of 
government and commerce, of actual life and 
political development in the country; while its 
situation, again, on the great central route between 
Rome and the East, made it one of the knots to- 
wards which converged a number of subordinate 
roads. In this last respect it was the next stage to 
Ephesus (Wh. sée) on this great highway, and must 
have been in very close and frequent communica- 
tion with if. The situation of C. qualified it to be 
the most important centre whence any new move- 
ment in thought or society might radiate over the 
entire province of Achaia; and therefore it became 
one of the small list of cities (along with Syrian 
Antioch and Ephesus) which were most closely 
connected with the early spread of Christianity 
towards the West. 

C. occupied a striking and powerful position. 
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It was situated at the southern extremity of the 
narrow isthmus which connected the Peloponnesus 
with the mainland of Greece, on a siehee raised 
terrace, sloping up froin the low-lying plain to a 
bold rock, the clerocorinthus, which rises abruptly 
on the south side of the city to the height of 
over 1800 ft. above sea-level. Thus the city was 
easy of access from both east and west, and 
at the same time possessed of great military im- 
portance, on account of its powerful citadel. Its 
strength was increased by its fortifications, which 
not merely surrounded the city, but also connected 
it by the ‘Long Walls’ with its harbour Lechwum 
on the western sea, about 14 miles (12 stadia) 
distant. Its situation enabled it to command all 
land communication between central Greece and 
the Peloponnesus, Along the southern edge of the 
isthmus stretches a ridge called Oneion from E. to 
W.; and the Acrocorinthus, which from the north 
seeins to be an isolated rock, is really a spur of 
Oneion, though separated from the ridge by a deep 
cleft or ravine. This ridge makes communication 
with the Peloponnesus diflicult, leaving only three 
paths—one along the western sea (Corinthian Gulf), 
commanded by Lechaum and the Long Walls, one 
close under the walls of Corinth, and one along the 
eastern sea (Saronic Gulf), commanded by the 
other harbour of Corinth named Cenchream (Ac 18%, 
Ro 16!), about 84 miles (70 stadia) distant from the 
city. The Acrocorinthus commands a wonderful 
view over both seas, on the IK. the Saronic Gulf, 
and on the W. the Corinthian,* and over the low 
lands bordering the two seas, up to the mountains 
both in the Peloponnesus and in central Greece ; the 
acropolis of Athens, Mount Parnassus, and many 
other famous points are clearly visible. 

Through its two harbours C. Dbestrode the 
isthmus, with one foot planted on each sea; and 
hence it is called ‘two-sea’d Corinth’ (dimaris 
Corinthi mania, Horace, Od. 1.7); and Philip Iv. of 
Macedon called it one of the ‘fetters of Greece’ ; 
the other two being Chalcis in Enbeea and Deme- 
trias in Thessaly. But the territory belonging to 
the city was contined and unproductive (except the 
fertile though narrow strip of soil oxtending along 
the Corinthian Gulf towards Sicyon); the low 
ground of the Isthmus was poor and stony; and 
Oneion was mere rock. Hence the population was 
at once tempted by two quiet seas, and compelled 
by the churlish land, to turn to inaritime enter- 
prise; and there lay the greatness of C. so long as 
Greece was free. Only when Greece was enslaved 
did C. become one of the fetters of the country. 

Tt was customary In ancient times to haul ships 
across the low and narrow Isthmus by a made route, 
called Diolkos (dfo\Kos), between the W. and the E. 
sea. Owing to the dread entertained by ancient 
sailors for the voyage round the southern capes of 
the Peloponnesus (especially Malea), as well as to 
the saving of time effected on the voyage from Italy 
to the Asian coast by the Corinthian route, many 
smaller ships were thus carried bodily across the 
Isthmus; though the larger ships (such as that in 
which St. Pan] sailed, Ac 27% 47) conld never have 
been treated in that way. Many travellers along 
the great route from Italy to the East came to 
Lecheum in one ship, and sailed east in another 
from Cenchrew, while the merchandise of large 
ships must have been transhipped; and thus 
Corinth was thronged with travellers. Under Nero 
an attempt was made about A.D. 66-67 to cut a 
ship-canal across the Isthmus (after several earlier 
schemes had been frustrated as an impious inter- 
ference with the divine will); and traces of the 
works were observable before the present ship- 

* A bold hill, projecting a little distance on the west of the 


Acrocorinthus, seriously interferes with the view on that side; 
Leake calls it ‘the eyesore of Corinth.’ 


canal was made.* The canal was intended to be 
some distance north of the two harbours, and 
would have damaged their prosperity. In such a 
city any new movement of Aiouehe originating in 
the East was certain to become known rapidly, in 
the frequent intercourse that was maintained be- 
tween Rome and the East. Moreover, Christians 
travelling for various reasons were often likely to 
puss through C. ; and hence St. Paul calls Gaius of 
Corinth ‘my host and of the whole Church’ 
(Ro 16%), In the end of the Ist cent. Clement, 
writing to the Church at C., alludes several times 
(§ 1, § 10, § 35), to the frequent occasion which the 
people had to show hospitality to travellers. 

In this situation C. had generally been the lead- 
ing commercial city of Greece. [listorical reasons, 
indeed, occasionally endangered its trading supre- 
macy for a time; sometimes the energy of the 
Athenians, or of some other rivals, challenged it; 
and at last the Romans destroyed the city in B.C. 
146. But the favourable situation which had made 
it the originator in Greek history of great fleets 
and of commercial enterprise on a large scale, and 
enabled it to become the mother-city of many 
colonies in the central and western parts of the 
Mediterranean, could not allow it to remain a ruin 
and a mere historical memory. For atime, indeed, 
Delos succeeded to its commercial supremacy, and 
Sicyon to its presidency at the Isthmian Games ; 
but in B.C, 46 it was refounded by Julius Cassar as 
a Rom. colony, under the name Colonia Laus Julia 
Corinthus. Hence a considerable proportion of the 
sinall number of names in NT connected with C. 
are Roman: Crispus, Titins Justus (Ac 187-8), 
Lucius, Tertius, Gaius, Quartus (Ro 164/%), Kor- 
tunatus, Achaicus (1 Co 167), Since Greece was 
revived as an independent country in modern 
times, the claim of C. to be the sit¢ of the capital, 
though mentioned, has been alway: ejected, partly 
through the surpassing historical: aemories that 
cluster round Athens, and partly rough the fact 
that C. is subject to carthquakes. | 

The oration of Dion Chrysostom, delivered in 
C. in the early part of the 2nd cent. (Or. 37), gives 
a lively idea of the prosperity of C.; he describes 
it as the most prominent and the richest city of 
Greece (vol. ii. p. 120, ed. Reiske), and alludes to 
its library, but enlarges chiefly on the historical 
and mythological associations. Half a century 
later Aelius Aristides in an oration ‘to Poseidon,’ 
delivered at C. in eonnexion with the Isthmian 
Games, also draws a picture of the city, enlarging 
more on the educated and literary spirit manifested 
there. About the same period Puausanias de- 
scribes its history and monuments and public 
buildings (11. ¢. 1-4): the old temple of Aphrodite, 
on the top of the Acrocointinta: the sacred 
fountain VPeirene on its side, close under the 
summit ; below this the Sisypheum; in the lower 
city the Ayora, with its temples and statues, and 
soon. The coinaye of the Rom. colony proves, by 
the numerous types taken from old Govinthian 
history and mythology, the pride which was felt 
by the Roman C, in the ancient memories of the 
elty; and at onee illustrates and confirms the 
testimony of Dion and Aristides. This feeling in 
the colony must be taken into account in estimat- 
ing its character when St. Paul visited it; and 
the subject is admirably treated by Imhoof-Blumer 
and Gardner in their Numismatic Commentary on 
Pausanias (see Journal of Hellenic Studies, vi. 
1885, pe: 59-77). It must, however, be remembered 
that the colonial coins used by them are general] 
later than the time of St. Paul, and that this feel- 


* These traces, which have been entirely obliterated by the 
modern canal, are described, and a map piven showing the line 
intended to be followed by Nero’s canal, in Bulletin de Corre- 
spond. Hellénique, viii, (1884) p. 228f. 
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ing grew stronger in the 2nd cent. as the Rom. 
blood and spirit died out on a foreign and uncon- 
genial soil, The circumference of the lower cit 
was 40 stadia, and the circumference of the fortih- 
cations, including in their circuit the Acrocorinthus, 
was 85 stadia (about 10 miles), as Pausanias and 
Strabo agree. Only scanty and unimpressive re- 
mains of ancient buildings now remain. 

The population of such a colony as C. would 
consist (1) of the descendants of the Rom. coloni, 
established there in B.C. 46, who would on the 
whole constitute a sort of local aristocracy ; (2) of 
many resident ‘ Romans’ who came for commercial 
reasons, in addition to a few resident officials of 
the government ; (3) of a large Greek population, 
who ranked as tncole; (4) of many other resident 
strangers of various nationalities, attracted to C. 
for various reasons, amid the busy intercourse that 
characterized the Rom. world. The Rom. colonial 
blood had not yet had time to melt into the Greck 
stock, as it probably did in the cent. or two follow- 
ing St. Paul’s visit. Among the resident strangers 
it is clear that a considerable colony of Jews 
existed at C., where they had a synagogue (Ac 18°) ;s 
and in such a commercial centre a Jewish settle- 
ment was a matter of course. Among the Corin- 
thian Jews a certain number of converts, including 
some of the most prominent persons, joined St. 
Paul (Ac 1848, Ro 16, 1 Co 9°); and this was, 
doubtless, one of the reasons why the feeling 
against St. Van! was so strong in the vity, leading 
even to a plot ayainst his life (Ac 20%), It is clear, 
however, both from Ac and from the two letters of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, that the Chureh con- 
sisted chiefly of non-Jews (see esp. 1 Co 127), But 
the presence in the Church of some influential 
Jews, and probably of a considerable number of 
Gentiles who had previously been brought under 
the influence of alte synagogue (snch as «Titus 
Justus, Ac 187), constituted an element always 
likely to canse that strong Judaizing tendency 
which is revealed in St. Paul’s letters. 

St. Paul visited C, at first without any definite 
intention of making it a great centre of his work 
(Ac 18!) He was still under the impression that 
his call to Macedonia (Ac 16% ?°) was operative ; 
and he was caver to return to Macedonia, and 
specially to ‘Thessalonica (1 Th 2) 7%), but was pre- 
vented by various circumstances and impediments 
(which he sums up in the expression ‘Satan hindered 
us’). It would appear from the narrative of Ac 
1736, 185 that in Athens, and at first in C., St. Panl 
was still strongly possessed with the Macedonian 
scheme, and was only delaying his return thither 
until the diflienlties were cleared away. But a 
special revelation (Ac 18* ?°) altered his plans, when 
in a night-vision the Lord directed him to speak 
freely and Lolth in C., ‘for I have much people in 
this city.’ St. Paul regarded this as releasing him 
from the Macedonian duty, and now directed his 
work entirely towards the new sphere, in which he 
remained altogether for a year and six months. 
It is not stated what period had elapsed between 
his arrival and this revelation ; but, in all prob- 
ability, no very long time intervened. It is at 
least clear that the new governor Junius Gallio 
arrived after the revelation, and during the second 
period of work, which was directed towards the 
new Achaian sphere. But evidently even during 
the first period St. Paul had been encouraged by 
consider: Able successin C. In the Jewish synagogue, 
indeed, he had met with strong opposition, and 
had already found himself obliged to break off his 
connexion definitely with his own nation, and to 
go unto the Gentiles (Ac 18°) from henceforth (i.c. 

uring the rest of his stay inC.). But even among 
the Jews, Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, 
believed with all his house; while among the 
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general popniation of C. many were baptized (Ac 
18°). None of the baptisms in C. were performed 
by St. Paul himself, except those of Crispus and of 
Gaius, and of the household of Stephanas(1Co 1+ 3), 
It is not certain whether this abstention from 
personal] y baptizing was something peculiar in the 
special case of C., or was commonly practised by 
St. Paul; but the other apostles seem to have 
often left the work of baptizing to ministers and 
subordinates (Ac 10* 13°); and St. Paul probably 
did the same, The three exceptions mentioned by 
him are pee ; the circumstances show why 
St. Paul was likely to attach special importance 
to them; Stephanas was ‘the first - rate of 
Achaia’ (1 Co 16/5); Gains was his host on his 
later visit (Ro 16”), and therefore probably a 
specially beloved friend; Crispus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, was a convert of uncommon importance. 

About five or six weeks, perhaps, after St. 
Paul’s arrival at C., he was rejoined by Silas and 
Timothy, returning from Macedonia. if e had left 
them at Berwa, and they had joined him prob- 
ably in Athens, and been immediately sent awa 
on a mission to ‘Thessalonica (1 Th 3}, Ae 17% 18°) 
and probably also to Philippi.* The faet that 
Timothy alone is quoted as authority for news 
from Thessalonica (1 Th 3°), and as messenger to 
Thessalonica, shows that Silas had been sent to 
some other city of Macedonia(doubtless to Philippi). 
Immediately on receipt of Timothy’s news St. Paul 
wrote his First Ep. to the Thess. (1 Th 88) from C, 
The date of the second is not so clearly fixed ; but 
it also was probably composed in the early part 
of the Corinthian work, immediately on receipt 
of news about the reception of the first letter in 
Thessalonica. 

During St. Panl’s residence in C., Gallio came to 
govern Achaia as proconsul of prietorian rank. 
There is no evidence, except what can be derived 
from tho life of St. Paul, to fix the year in which 
Gallio administered the province; but he may 
probably have come during the summer o: A.D. 
52, though some authorities fix the date dilferentl 
(53, Renan, Lightfoot; see GALLIO) During his 
administration, the Jews—anury at the defection of 
at least one leuding compatriot, at the manner in 
which St. Paul had turned aw from them with a 
very exasperating gesture, and at the institution 
of a rival meeting-house next deur to the syna- 
gogue, in the house of ‘Titius Justus, a Roman, and 
a ‘God-fearing proselyte’ (Ac 18%8)—brought an 
accusation against St. Paul before the proconsul. 
In order that snch an accusation might be admitted 
for trial, the Jews must have tried to give to it a 
colouring of offence against Roman law, for the 
Jews still possessed the right to try among thein- 
selves in their own way any offence against purely 
Jewish religious observance. But the attempt to 
give colour to a charge which was essentially 
religious did not deceive Gallio; he refused to 
admit the case to trial, and ‘drave them from the 
judgment-seat.’ His action was highly important ; 
it amounted to an authoritative decision that St. 
Paul’s preaching could not be construed as an 
offence against Rom. law, and that, if there was 
anything wrong in it, the wrong was only in 
respect of Jewish law, and therefore should come 
before a Jewish court, and could not be admitted 
before the proconsular court. This decision by an 
official of such rank formed a precedent which 
might be appealed to in later trials ; and it is not 
too much to say that it had practically the force of 
a declaration of freedom to preach in the province. 
According to our view, this incident hud a marked 
effect. in directing St. Paul’s attention to the pro- 
tection which the Roman state might give him 


* Wesce that Philipp] was in frequent communication with 8t 
Paul (Ph 415t-). 
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against the Jews. Hitherto his position had been 
so humble that his relation to the state had prob- 
ably not entered consciously into his mind, or 
formed any part of his calculations; but the de- 
cision of the first Roman imperial official before 
whom he had been accused (combined with the 
favourable memory of the other high imperial 
official, Sergius Paulus, with whom he had come 
in contact), was calculated to make a strong im- 
pression on his mind. 

When St. Paul ceased to preach in the syna- 
gogue, he began to use the house of 'Titius Justus, 
a ‘God-fearing proselyte’ (evidently Roman from 
his name), as a centre for teaching. In the follow- 
ing months he was evidently understood by the 
Corinthian population to be one of those lecturers 
on philosophy and morals, s0 common in the Greek 
world, who often travelled, and settled in new 
cities where there seemed a good opening for a 
teacher ; and scornful remarks were made contrast- 
ing the high fees charged by teachers of estab- 
lished reputation with the gratis lectures of this 
new aspirant, and an impression was common that 
St. Paul (like other beginners in philosophy) was 
working to obtain a reputation and position such 
as would justify him, after a time, in beginning to 
charge fees, and make a livelihood by his brains 
instead of by his hands. The effeet produced on 
St. Paul by these remarks is shown in 1 Co. 

As was the case in most other cities, the Greek 
populace of C. disliked the Jews ; and the marked 
pope mane administered to the latter by Galho, in 
refusing to entertain the case against St. Paul, 
seems to have been popular in the city (Ac 18"). 
The Greeks took and beat Sosthenes, the ruler of the 
synagogue (who had apparently succeeded Crispus 
when the latter became a Christian) ;* and Gallio 
took no notice of an act which he may probably 
have considered as a picce of rough justice, and 
also as a mark of popular approval (which was 
always grateful to a Rom. official). At this time 
there can be no doubt that in the popular mind 
Christianity was looked on merely as an obscure 
variety of Judaism. 

In C. at his first arrival St. Paul became 
acquainted with two persons who played an im- 
Norte part in subsequent events; these were 

riscilla and Aquila (to follow the noteworthy 
order observed by St. Luke, Ac 18)* °5,¢ and by St. 
Paul himself, Ro 16°, 2 Ti 4) Aquila, a Jew of 
the prouince Pontus, had left Rome in consequence 
of Claudius’ cdict (perhaps issued in the latter part 
of A.D. 50);+ and the commercial advantages of C. 
attracted him thither. St. Panl resided in their 
honse during his long stay in C. ; and they accom- 
panied him to Ephesus, where they were still resid- 
ing when he came thither after visiting Pal., Syrian 
Antioch, and the Galatian churches. Priscilla 
bears a good Itom. name, and was probably a lady 
of good family (which would explain why she is so 
often mentioned before her Reelin and Aquila 
doubtless had acquired a wide knowledge of the 
Rom. world during his life; and they would there- 
fore be well suited to suggest to St. Paul the 
central importance of Rome in the development of 
the Church, and form a medium of communication 
with the great city. We may fairly associate with 
this friendship the maturing of St. Paul’s plan 
for evangelizing Rome and the West, which we 
find already fully arranged ao, little later (Ac 1921, 


*8oin AV; but in RV it seems to be implied that the Jews 
beat Sosthenes (implying that he was a Christian, as either he 
or another Sosthenes afterwards was, 1 Co 11), but it seems in- 
conceivable that Gallio should have permitted such an act on 
the part of those whom he had just snubbed so emphatically. 

¢ Soin RV; but AV has the wrong order in 1876, 

{ The dates assigned vary. Orosius names 49 as the year ; 
and it has been contended that his dates at this period are all 
uniformly one year too early (Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 
pp. G68, 254). Lightfoot gives the date 62, Renan 61, Lewin 52. 


Ro 18?'), In this respect, also, the Corinthian 
residence was an epoch in St. Paul’s conception of 
the development of the Church in the Rom. world. 

In C. the development of the Church might be 
expected to move rapidly. East and West met 
there, where Rom. calenieta, Greek residents, and 
Jewish settlers all dwelt ; and thought progressed 
in the contact of race with race. But rapid de- 
velopment always implies dissension and conflict 
of opinions; and hence we find the existence of 
warring factions mentioned far more emphatically 
in C. than in any other Chureh; some were of 
Paul (the founder), some of Apollos (Paul’s 
eloquent successor), some of Cephas (2.e. the 
Judaizing party), sume of Christ (presumably per- 
sons who claimed to be above mere apostolic 
partisanship), as we read in 1 Co 1. Of these 
parties it is perhaps a earns: conjecture that 
the Rom. colonists, and the freedmen who natur- 
ally agreed with them, formed the bulk of the first, 
while the Greek residents had been more attracted 
by the Alexandrian philosophy, and perhaps the 
mysticism of Apollos; the Jews and some proselytes 
would comprise the Judaizing adherents of Cephas. 
St. Paul, when he came to C., seems to have been 
moved by the want of success that had attended 
his very philosophic style of address in Athens ; 
and he deliberately adopted a specially simple 
style of address. Ashe says (1 Co 2!4, ef. Ac 18°), 
he came not with oratorical power or philosophic 
subtlety, expounding the mysterious nature of 
(iod ; he did not declare to the Corinthians, as he 
had done to the Athenian audience, ‘the Divine 
Nature’ (Ac 177%); he determined not to know 
anything among his hearers at C, save Jesus 
Christ and Him erucilied. To the Greeks, who 
sought after philosophy, such preaching must have 
seemed uneducated and unintellectual (1 Co 12% 3) ; 
und we might conjecture that, as a rule, they 
would prefer the message as delivered by Apollos. 
But there is no evidence to confirm this conjecture ; 
and in the only slight description of Apollos’ 
preaching in Achaia, he is said to have been 
specially successful among the Jews (Ac 18%), It 
seems, therefore, not possible to feel any confidence 
in the details of an hypothesis connecting the 
parties in the Church with the nationalities that 
were mingled in the population of C., though we 
admit the strony probability that the varicty of 
races contributed to cause the varicty of partics, 
and that there would be a tendency for each race 
to become concentrated in one party. 

The preceding jazeete ys show that we are 
justified in attaching preat importance to St. 
Panl’s stay in C., as constituting an epoch in his 
preaching, in his plans, and in his conscious 
attitude towards the Rom. government, and also 
as resulting in the formation of a new Church in 
the track of ready communication alike with the 
East and with Italy. As to the constitution of 
this new Church, it 1s evident that a very consider- 
able congregation had been formed in C, within a 
few years after St. Paul first entered it, and some 
of the converts were men of position; on the 
whole, however, he declares that there were ainong 
them not many that were deeply educated in 
philosophy, not many possessing official dignity 
and powers not many of aristocratic birth (1 Co 1%) ; 
the bulk of the Church was humble, but these 
words (‘not many’) may fairly be taken as imply- 
ing that there were in it some few members of 
higher position. 

St. Paul seems to have departed from C. for the 
purpose of celebrating the feast at Jerus. (Ac 18%, 
where RV omits the words intimating his intention 
—but probably they are original); we cannot 
doubt that this was the Passover, which fixes his 
departure to early spring, and his arrival in C. to 
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autumn, acc. to our view Sept. 51-March 53 (52- 
54 many scholars, 48-50 Harnack). Perhaps his 
vow, in accordance with which he cut his hair 
in Cenchrea, when on the point of going on board 
the ship, was re and discharged at the 
Passover in Jerusalem. Doubtless, he performed 
the voyage on a ship whose pecan purpose was to 
carry pilgrims to Jerus. for the feast from Achaia 
and Asia. In 20? he probably again thought of 
performing the voyagye on such a ship, and found 
that the Jews were too incensed against him to 
make the voyage safe. 

The subsequent history of the Corinthian Chureh 
is ightly passed over by St. Luke. Apollos was 
sent over from Ephesus with a letter of recom- 
mendation to the brethren in Achaia (Ac 18”, 
2 Co 3'),* and his influence in C. was powerful (Ac 
18°? *8, 1 Col”). tis generally admitted that St. 
Paul, during the early part of lis stay in Ephesus, 
sent to C. a letter which has not been preserved 
(1 Co 5); and it may be regarded as highly prob- 
able that this is not the only one of his letters 
that has perished. The view has also been strongly 
maintained that St. Puul paid a short visit to C. 
from Ephesus, and returned to Ephesus (2 Co 
12! 13!); but, more probably, such a short visit 
was paid later from Macedonia (see Drescher in 
SH, 1897, pp. 501% In the latter part of St. 
Paul’s stay in Ephesus, however, the report that 
was brought to hun from C. by envoys (Lt Co 
16! 18) drew from him the letter which has been 
preserved, and is commonly cited as 1 Co. It 
seems probable that this letter was sent by the 
hands of Titus: at least it is certain that he was 
sent by St. Paul on a mission to C. about this 
Lime (2 Co 715): and St. Paul several times refers 
to the strony interest which Titus took in the 
Corinthians (2 Co 7 318), ‘Timothy also was sent 
on a mission to ©, from Ephesus (1 Co 427), When 
st. Paul left Ephesus and came to Macedonia, he 
met there ‘Titus on his return from C. (probably at 
Philippi), after having been disappointed in the 
hope of finding him at Troas. Evidently, ‘Titus 
returned from ©. by the land route or by a coust- 
ing vessel by way of Macedonia and Troas. On 
this report the sccond letter to C. was now dis- 
patched ; and ‘Titus went on a second mission, 
accompanied this time by ‘the brother whose 
praise in the gospel is spread through all the 
Churches’ (identified by an early tradition, which 
may probably be correct, as St. Luke). ‘Timothy 
also returned by the land route from C., and met 
St. Paul in Macedonia (2 Col). After spending 
some months in Macedonia, apparently in several 
cities (Ac 207, 1 Co 165, Ro 15), St. Paul entered 
Gireece, where he spent three months, chiefly, 
no donbt, at C., ania the winter of 56-657 
(or 57-58 ace. to Lightfoot and many others). 
During the years 55-56 St. Paul had been much 
occupied with a scheme for a general contribution 
from his new Churches in the four provinces 
Achaia, Macedonia, Galatia, and Asia,+ which was 
to be devoted to the benefit of the poor Christians 
in Jerusalem. Tothisscheme St. Paul attached the 
utmost importance, as marking the solidarity of 
the new foundations with the original Church ; 
and he pays a high compliment to the Corinthians 
for the readiness with which they had begun to 
respond to the call (2 Co 97°). No envoy from C. 
is named among the delegates sent in charge of 


*In the passage of 2Co 8, probably other Jews who came 
with letters of recommendation from Jerus. are referred to, as 
well ag Apollos with his Ephesian recommendation. 

t 8t. Paul mentions the contribution of Macedonia and 
Achaia in Ro 1526, 2 Co 88.6 92, of Galatia and Corinth, 1 Co 16). 
Hle has no occasion to allude to that of Asia; and he alludes to 
that of Galatia only perhaps as being the first and supplying 
the model. The Asian contribution is implied in Ac 204, where 
the envoys who carried it to Jorus. are mentioned (cf. Ac 2417). 


the money to Jerus. (Av 204); but it seems possible 
that the Cormthians asked either St. Paul himself 
or one of the cnvoys mentioned in 2 Co 8!8-2 to act 
as their steward. 

The development of the Church in C. between 
A.D. 58 and 57, and the kinds of difficulties that 
beset the early steps of this young congregation, 
are closely connected with the letters of St. Paul 
(which form our sole authority), and will be 
more appropriately treated under the heading of 
CORINTHIANS, EVISYTLES to THE; but we must 
here refer to the probable influence of the char- 
acter of society in the city on the Church. C. had 
always been a great seat of the worship of 
Aphrodite ; and that goddess retained in her seat 
on the Isthmus much of the abominable (and 
really non-Greck) character of the Asian and esp. 
Phonician rehgion from which she sprang, par- 
ticularly the system of hierodoulot who lived a, life 
of vice as part of the religious ceremonial of the 
goddess. detec the viciousness of C. was pro- 
verbial through the Roman world; and we can 
realize how vile was the society out of which the 
Corinthian congregation arose, how hard it was for 
them to shake off the influence of early and long 
association with vicious surroundings, how deep 
they were likely to sink in case of any lapse from 
religion. It is no wonder that St. Paul wrote 
(1 Co 5”) that, if they were to cut themselves off 
altogether from vicious persons, they ‘must needs 
go out of the world.’ 

Near C. was the scene of the Isthmian Games, 
one of the four great athletic contests and festivals 
of Greece. These games were held at the shrine 
of Poseidon, a little way N.Ie. of the city, about 
the narrowest part of the Isthmus, and close to the 
shore of the Saronic Gulf. They were of the usual 
Greek style, including foot-races, chariot-races, 
boxing, ete., and the victor’s prize was a wreath of 
the foliage of the pine-trees, which grow abund- 
antly on the coast. It is usual to say that St. 
Paul borrows his imagery in such passages as 
1 Co 9%+*6 from these games; but games were uni- 
versal in all Greek or semi-Greek cities; and St. 
Paul, who had lived long in such cities as Tarsus 
and Antioch, and had already visited many others, 
did not require to visit the Isthmian Games in 
order to write that ‘they which run in a@ race run 
all, but one receiveth the prize,’ or that ‘they do 
it to receive a corruptible crown.’ Such allusions 
would be as luminous to the inhabitants of every 
other Greck city in the Mediterrancan lands as 
they were to the Corinthians. 

Literaturs,—Of general works on geography the best are 
Leake’s Morea, iii. 229-304, and his /eloponnesiaca, 39217. ; 
Curtius, Pedoponnesos, ii, 614 ff.; Clark, Peloponnerts, 42-61. 
The guide-books, esptcially Uwedeker, are good ; and the articles 
in works on Greek geography are in general excellent in regard 
to Greece proper (far superior to those on the cities of Asia). 
The works on the life of St. Paul by Conybeare and Howson, and 
a host of others, are, as a rule, very good in their treatment of 
Corinth. On tho coinage, besides Imhoof-Bhimer and Gardner 
already quoted, sce the works of Mionnet, Eckhel, and cata- 
loyues like that of the British Mugoum. 

W. M. RAMSAY. 


CORINTHIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO THE.— 


. Place of the Epistle in Tradition. 

. Transmission of the Text. 

. Internal Evidence and Genuineneas. 

Necent Criticism. 

St. Paul’s earlier Relations with Corinth. 

The Place of the Epistle in Pauline Chronology. 

. Condition of the Corinthian Church. 

. Immediate Circumstances and Subjects of the Epistle. 

. Analysis of the Epistle. 

10. Importance of the Epistle (general). 

. Doctrinal Importance. 

2, Tho Christian Life, individual and corporate, in the 
Epistle. 

13. Select Bibliography. 


1. The two companion Epistles to the Corin- 
thians have occupied from the first an unchallenged 
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lace among the acknowledged writings of St. 
Paul. These wrilings, as is well known, formed a 

recognized group, under the name of ‘the Apostle,’ * 
before the date at which we have evidence of a 
complete NT CANON. The well-known response t 
of the Sceillitan Martyrs (A.D. 180) at once includes 
and distinguishes the ‘letters of Paul a just man’ 
ainong the ‘bouks’ carried about by Christians. 
That a collection of Pauline letters existed at 
least as early as the reign of Trajan is a strong 
inference from the now generally accepted date of 
the Ignatian Jetters.t Whether or no the whole 
thirteen letters, wlready included in the Muratorian 
list, were part of this collection from the first 
cannot be Ae ceed here; but it is of fee in- 
terest for our purpose to note that, although eventu- 
ally superseded by the modern oder, traceable as far 
back as Origen, a very ancient order of the thir- 
teen Epp., preserved in Can. Murat. and attested 
from other quarters, places the Epp. to Corinth at 
the head of the list. Zahn infers that this order 
is the primitive one, and that the collection of 
Pauline Epp. was first made at Corinth. In any 
case, the recognition of our Epistle is coeval with 
the evidence for any collection of the apostle ; 
in fact it goes back beyond any clear evidence of 
the kind. The referenee in Clement of Rome (xivin. 
1) is, unlike most of the early references to NT 
books, a formal appeal to our letter. Echoes of 
the Ep. are too numerous to be quoted here (a 
fairly full collection is in Charteris’ Canonicity, p. 
222 1f.); they oceur in Clement of Rome (seven), 
Ignatius (nine), Polyearp (three, or with the 
Martyrdom, four), Justin (at least five) (Hermas, 
Sim, V. vii. 2, is doubtful, and the same may be said 
of Didacvhe x. wapay 404], and others. From the 
citations in Hippolytus we know that the Ophites 
knew our p.; the same is true of Basilides as well 
as of the Inter Gnosties. It is unnecessary to set 
ont in detail the evidence for an undisputed fact 
(see below, § 4). 

2, The Epistle lias been transmitted in the 
Peshitta, Old Lat., Copt., and other oldest versions 
of N‘I' as well as in the principal Gr. MSS. 

Of the latter, tho Epistle is contained entire in RRADpaul 
(1418-22 “manu alia antiqua’), E (copy of DP), L. FG contain all 
but 34:16 67-14 © all except 718-96 138-1540, P al) except 715-17 
1293-1335 1424-89. Vrayments are contained in Fs, 1 (ef. Robinson, 
EKuthaliana, 60f.), 12, K (considerable), M,Q,S, 2. Of the cursives, 
it may sutlice to refer (o 67"*, 6, 47, 87 as of special interest. 

The Old Lat. of our Epistle is transmitted in the Lat. VS of the 
Gr.-Latin MSS DE (de; on f and g see Gregory, Proleqomena, 
p. 969, and Sanday-Headlam, Romans, pp. ixvi ff.), and in Xs, 
a Oth cent. MS at Oaford 5 fragments only in m and r. 

The Epistle then comes down to us with every 
ossible external attestation of genuineness, and 
its integrity (see on 2 Co, § 8) is equally free from 
SUSPICION, 

3. But external attestation is hardly enough to 
determine the authorship of a book in the face of 
internal evidence. What then does the Epistle 
tell us of its authorship? We may remark 
generally that no NT writing bears a more con- 
vincing stamp of originality than this letter; it is 
clearly the reflex of a yreat and inarkedly indi- 
vidual personality. Manifold as are its contents, 
its several parts hang naturally together, and are 
strongly homogeneous in treatment and style. 
Moreover, as we shall see presently, the Ep., read 
in conjunction with our other sources of know- 
ledge, yields a definitely realizable historical 
situation, without a particle of evidence to sug- 
gest that it stands to those sources in a secondary 
relation. Until quite modern times, and except 


* Zahn, Geach. d. NT’ Kanona, j. 263, n. 2. 

{ Zahn, 11. ii. 990, 1. 82. 86 nn. 

{ The question will be found discussed under Canon, PAUL; 
cf. Sanday, BL p. 863 ff. 

§1. 835 ff. But eee Clemen, Kinheitlichkeit der PB, 11, 178, 


within a limited area, this has not been questioned. 
Our Ep., with 2 Co, Ro, and Gal, lave, as is well 
known, formed the unimpeached and unassailable 
nucleus of admitted Pauline writings, and have 
furnished to criticisin the standard by which the 
claims of all other supposed Pauline literature 
have been estimated. ‘his was conspicuously the 
case in the period of the Tiibingen school. With 
the exception of the free-lance Bruno Bauer, 
whose isolated attack is recorded rather as a 
literary curiosity than as a contribution to histori- 
cal criticism, the four Epp. were allowed on all 
sides, even by the most radical criticism, to be the 
genuine work of St. Paul. This was characteristic 
of the genuine psychological insight whieh, in 
spite of admitted extravagances of subjective 
criticism, marks the work of F.C. Baur and his 
ablest followers, 

4, Of late years, however, the genuineness of 
the four ‘ Pauline homologumena’ has been called 
in question by a somewhat more imposing body of 
opinion.* On the one hand, » somewhat numerous 
band of Dutch writers (Loman, Quaestiones Paulinae 
in Th. 7. 1882-1886; Pierson and Naber, Vert- 
stmilia, 1886; Van Manen in Jahrbb. f. Prot. 
Lheol. 1883-1887, and others) have, by subjective 
criticism of the wildest kind, endeavoured to dis- 
solve the personality of St. Paul and of Jesus 
Christ, and resolve the teaching of the Hpp. inte 
the product of vague and = arbitrarily-assumed 
movements of Jewish religions thought. Kuenen, 
Scholten, and others have thought the arguments 
by which these views are supported worthy of 
refutation, but any detailed notice of extrava- 
gances, tending only to bring rational historical 
criticism into discredit, would be out of place in an 
article like the present. The same must be said of 
a somewhat less fanciful critic, Rudolf Steck, 
professor at Bern, who published (Berlin, 1888) 
Der Galaterbrief nach seiner Nehtheit untersucht. 
His arguments reach our Ep. throngh that to the 
Galatians. The latter is condemned, partly on 
the ground of its discrepancies with Ac (exactly 
reversing the argument of Baur and his followers, 
Steck allows Ac « relative superiority as a source), 
vartly on that of its literary dependence upon 
No, and land? Co. Extending the method to the 
latter, Steck + finds in our Epistles signs of de- 
pendence on Ro (e.g. the & yéyparrat of 1 Co 44 
refers to Ko 123!), while the latter in turn pre- 
supposes the Gospels, and such post-Christian 
Apocr. as 2 Es and the Assumption of Moses. 
Accordingly, all the ‘Pauline homoloemnena’ fall 
to the ground, Our Ep, in particular is dependent 
upon the synoptic Gospels, especially on Lk, as 
appears from the accounts of the Last Supper (1 Co 
11) and of the post-Resurreetion appearances of 
Christ (1 Co 15). Steck appears to have pained a 
convert in J. Friedrich (Die Unechtheit des Galater- 
Briefes, 1891). 

Those who wish to follow the questions raised by 
Loman, Steck, and their adherents into further 
detail, may be referred to the works quoted in the 
previous notes. A general weakness of all the 
writers in question appears to be a defective 
appreciation of be amt carryings with it an 
inability to distinguish the spontancous from the 
artificial, In common with the representatives of 


* A careful account of the arguments of the Dutch hyper- 
critical school, and of Steck, is given by Knowling, The Witness 
of the Epistles, ch. iii. ; cf. also Schmiedel in Hand-Kommentar, 
vol. di; Zahn, Die Briefe dea Paulus seit 60 Jahren im Feuer der 
Krittk (in ZK W, 1889). The arguments of Volter (Komposition 
der paul. H.-Briefe, 1890) reach a sitnilar conclusion by a super- 
refined method of analysis. 

{ Steck is answered by Gloél, Die jiingste Kritik des Galater- 
briefes, and Lindemann, Die Echtheit der p. Hauptbriefe; for 
what specially refers to our Epistle see Knowling, pp. 190~207. 
The guestion has been debated from time to time, especially in 
the Prot. Kirchen-Zeitung. 
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every influential school of criticism, we regard the 
Pantine authorship of our Isp. as unimpeached and 
unimpeachable. 

5. St. Paul first visited Corinth during his first 
European mission (Ac 18!8),) ‘The cireumstances 
have been stated under CORINTH. In modification 
of the view there taken, it should be noted that at 
any rate the arrival of ‘Timothy and Silas from 
‘Macedonia convinced him that Corinth was to be 
a great centre of work. He ‘ becaine engrossed in 
the word?’ (cuvelyero ro Adyy, V.5). The vision of 
vv." 4 had reference rather to alarms arising on 
the spot (1 Co 2%) than to any remaining doubt as 
to his mission to the Corinthians. His earliest 
converts were made by his addresses in the syna- 
yogue, and comprised ‘ Jews and Greeks’ (Ac 18°). 
To the former class belonged Crispus; but the 
baptism of the household of Stephanas must have 
been his first conquest (1 Co 16"). S. and Gains 
were probably proselytes (1.e. ceBduevor). After the 
arrival of his conipanions, St. Paul, engrossed in 
preaching, entrusted the baptism of his converts to 
thein (I Co P4238), St. Paul was the firat to preach 
the gospel at Corinth. Hence he deseribes himself 
as the planter (1 Co 3), the first builder (vv.!%"), 
the father (4°) of the Cor. Church, He laid, as 
its foundation, ‘Jesus Christ’ (34), teaching the 
significance of His death (24, 2 Co 1” 8%) and resur- 
rection (1 Co 15'8), of the Eucharist (LOM! 113), 
the fundamental principles of the Christian life 
(318 64) and the hope beyond the grave (15-5! 
14, cf. 6%). The composition of the Cor. Chureh 
was mnainly Gentile, but not without Jews (Ro 164, 
1 Co 78 9” J2'%); and heathenish antecedents (12? 
6") were the cause of most of the troubles of the 
community. The Christians of Corinth were of 
the lower ranks of life (1°%"8 771), though there were 
marked differences of wealth among then: (11?) ;sx 
Gaius and Erastus (Ro 16) may be added to 
Crispus and Stephanas (above) as persons of higher 
social position. 

Of the numbers of the Cor. Church we cannot 
form any safe conjecture. St. Paul preached at 
first in the house of ‘Titius Justus (Ac 187) while 
residing with Aquila and Priscilla (v.2). Later 
(1 Co 16") we hear of an éexxdAyola at the house of 
the latter, which probably implies that the 
Christians were no longer capable of being con- 
tained in any one house, In any case, the language 
of 1 Co 3, 4 suggests continued growth under other 
teachers after the departure of St. Paul himself, 
Chief among these was APOLLOS (Ac 187778), The 
Acts hints at two lines of his activity at Corinth : 
edification of the believers (77), and successful con- 
troversy with Jews (*4, the ydp here cannot fairly be 
held to vestricé the scope of cuveSdaero to his success 
with the Jews). For both purposes his Alexandrian 
training was a high qualification. The contrast 
between his style of preaching and the severe 
simplicity of St. Panl was laid hold of by frivolous 
minds asa basis of party spirit (infra, § 7). The 
date of Apollos’ arrival at Corinth is uncertain, 
except that it precedes St. Paul’s arrival at 
Ephesus (Ac 19!) To Ephesus, at some time 
during St. Pauls rpeeria there, Apollos returned. 
The remaining points in the history of the Church 
of Corinth enter into the situation out of which 
our Ep. arises. Before dealing with tlris, it is 
desirable to consider the dates. 

6. ‘The chronology of St. Paul’s life has recentl 
heen the subject of renewed investigations, which 
have tended to disturb the scheme which, in its 
broad features, may be described as in possession 
of the field previous to 1893. Among the most 
important of recent discussions are those of Clemen 
(Chronol. d. Paul, Briefe, 1893) and of Ramsay (S¢. 
Paul the Traveller, 1895, also in Expositor, May 
1896). <A discussion of the questions raised will be 
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found in articles CHRONOLOGY OF N'T, and Festus. 
Here it will suffice to state that the prevalent view, 
as represented (c.g.) by Wiescler, Lewin (/asdi8.), 
and Lightfoot (on Acts in Smith 132, and Biblical 
Lssays, p. 223), used the arrival of Festus in Pales- 
line as the pivot date for the reconstruction of the 
period. Lt was argned, on grounds not to be 
entered on here (see KESTus), that this pivot, 
though not absolutely rigid, yet oscillated only as 
between the years A.D. 60 and 61, and that of 
these two, the year 60 was the more probably 
correct. Subtracting, then, the two years of St. 
Paul’s imprisonment at Cuwsurea, we obtained 58 as 
the year of his last journey from Corinth to Jeru- 
suilem. As he left Corinth before the Passover 
(Ac 20°), the three months spent there carried us 
back to his arrival at Corinth in Nov. 57 (see 
CORINTHIANS, SECOND Ep. To, § 6). This, cor- 
responding as it does with the intention of winter- 
ing at Corinth expressed 1 Co 16°, made the spring 
of 57 the probable date of 1 Co. 


Moreover, if 37 was the earliest possible date for St. Paul’s 
escape from Damascus (2 Co 113%, Ac 925, see ARerAS), and 14 
years elapsed between this and the apostolic conference of Ac 
15, idontifled with that of Gal 2, the latter must have occurred 
about 61. Subtracting, then, from 67, the date of 1 Co, the 
three years (Ac 204!) of hiy Ephesian ministry, we had 64 as the 
date of St. Paul's arrival at Ephesus (Ac 19!), and three years . 
remained for all the events of Ac 16-18, or hardly cighte@r months 
for hia movements before and after the year and a half claimed 
(Ac 181. 18) by his first sojourn at Corinth. And this residual 
space of time was certainly none too large for the inovements of 
the apostle which had to be fitted into it. Now the argument 
of Ramsy, from the days of the week which the data of Ac 2uétf. 
require, in relation to the calendar of the year 57 oa dit May 
1806, ‘A Fixed Date in the Life of St. Paul’), if accepted, pushes 
back our Epistles bya year. He insists on the absolute loose- 
ness, alnounting to usclessness, of the pivot date referred to 
above (@ question to be discussed under Festus), and, identi- 
fying the conference of Gal 2 with St. Paul’s famine visit 
(dated by him in 46) to Jerus. (Ac 1180 1225), pushes back 
St. Paul's conversion to the year 32 (St, Paul the Traveller, 
ch. 14 and note) The lattcr dato is too carly to satisfy 
the reference to ArgrAs in 2 Co 1132; while the objec- 
tions to Ramsay's identification of the conference of Gal 2 
seem overwhelming. But GawLatiaANs rather than our Ep. 
is the battle-ground of this controversy, which after all 
affects the absolute rather than the relative chronology of the 
Epp. to the Corinthiang, It may suttice for our purpose to 
remark that Ramsay’s ‘fixed date’ depends on the twofold 
assuinption that St. Paul and his party left Philippi (Ac 205) on 
the very morning after the last day of unleavened bread,—a mere 
matter of inference,—and that the night on which St. Paul 
preached at Troas was, as Meyer, etc., assume, a Sunday night, 
not (as Hackett, Conybeare and Howson, etc.) a Saturday night, 
—a very dubious point in view of the Jewish phraseology used to 
denote the day. We do not think, therefore, that the accepted 
chronology has been shattered by Ramsay's assault. That of 
Clemen proceeds on far more radical lines. Here again the 
battle-ground is ultimately the Ep. to the GanaTians, But we 
may sketch the outlines of Clemen's construction as bearing on 
our Epistle. Accepting 60 a3 the date for Festus, and conse- 
quently 68 as that of St. Paul's arrest, ho yet brings St. Paul to 
Jerusalem (Ac 20-2121) in 64, where the conferenco of Gal 2 is 
inserted ; between 54 and 68 the apostle is lost to our ken; the 
rebuke of Cephas at Antioch and the Ep, to the Gal belong to 
this nebulons interval. The winter of 63-54 was spent at Cor., 
the previous summer in the evangelization of Iyricum (Ro 15!), 
the winter 52-53 at Nicopolis (Tit 312); in the summer of 52 the 
apostle left 1 irae where he had been since the beginning of 
60. This is the period of our Epp. to the Corinthians, which 
may be conveniently renumbered as follows: A.v. 60, early 
spring, Ist de¢ter (that of 1 Co 59); later spring, 2d letter (=1Co); 
61, summer, Titus carries to Corinth the 3rd letter ‘3 Co 9); 
then, after a revolt in the Cor. Church, and a painful visit of the 
apostle to Corinth, comes a 4th (painful) letter (=2 Co 10-1819) ; 
lastly, when St. Paul has already reached Macedonia, in the 
summer of 62, the 6th letter (=2 Co 1-813 13!Lend). (On the 
above details compare art, 2 CORINTITIANA, §84(g), 8.) The vision 
referred to in 2 Co 122 is that at the conversion, which thus falle 
14 oe before 61, t.e. in 87, two ycars after the crucifixion 
A.D. 35). 

: To discuss this scheme in detail is out of place here. The 
present writer, holding that the Pauline chapters of the Acta 
give a trustworthy consecutive outline of the apostle's lifo; that 
Ac 15 is meant to describe the conference of Gal 2, and that the 
hiatus left between a.p. 54 and 68, with the dislocation of the 
sequence of events in Ac 2117-40, amounts to a failure of the 
entire scheme, is not predisposed in favour of the proposed re- 
adjustment of the chronology of our Epistles. In particular, 
that 1 Co comes at the beginning rather than at the end of the 
Ephesian ministry of St. Paul, ia not only contrary to the indi- 
cations of Ao 191-21 201, a consideration which would weigh 
lightly with Olemen, but is contrary to the spirit of 1 Oo 419, and 
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especially 16. That 168." are anything but natural in the 
closing period of the Ephesian sojourn, is surely a desperate 
argument. 


The time has not arrived, then, to abandon the 
year 57, and the latter end of St. Paul's three 
years’ ministry at Ephesus, as the date of 1 Co, 
unless, indeed, it be held (as Godet and others 
maintain, but without conelusive reasons) that it 
must have preceded 2 Co by at least a complete 
year (see 2 CORINTHIANS, § 6). 

7. The history of the Cor. Church after the 
departure of Apollos for Ephesus is known to 
us solely from the two Epp. to the Corinthians. 
That communications passed from time to time 
between St. Paul and this Church is only what 
we might expect from our general knowledge of 
St. Panl’s life. In one letter, written not very 
long before 1 Co, he had had occasion to warn the 
Corinthians not to allow themselves to associate 
(cvvavaylyvucda) with fornicators. This warning, 
in view of the conditions of the place (CORINTH), 
does not indicate circumstances * special urgency 
there. But we gather that there was a tendency 
in Corinth to treat’ the apostle’s command as 
impracticable in its severity (1 Co 5"); the tone 
of public opinion in the Cor. Chureh was omin- 
ously low (cf. 1 Co 6); and when a case of 
exceptional repulsiveness occurred, it was treated 
by the community with a tolerance amounting 
stant to levity (5'8). How St. Paul heard of 
this, of the litigious recourse to heathen tribunals 
(6%), and of other matters for blame (118 151), 
we do not know. Speaking broadly, these were 
all anxieties of a kind likely to occur, in a more 
or less acute form, in any commnnity whose 
Christianity was recent, while the heathen in- 
stincts of its members were bred in the bone 
and not to be overcome except by time. 

It was somewhat difllerent with the oxlouara or 
dissensions which oceupy the early chapters of 
the Epistle. Partly no douht, and specially as 
regards the use of the names of St. Paul and 
Apollos as party watchwords, they are explicable 
by the frivolous and exeitable temper of the 

eople. The Epistle of Clement shows us that 
orty years later than St. Pauls time, althongh 
the party watchwords of the year 57 have dis- 
appeared, the tendency to faction is still at work 
($§ 1, 47, ete.). In communities of this kind, as 
Renan observes (St, Paul, p. 373 f.), ‘divisions, 
partics, are a social necessity ; hfe would seem dull 
without them.’ ‘The talent of Apollos turned all 
their heads.’ The contrast between the Alex- 
andrian methods of Apollos and the simpler 
spiritual preaching of St. Paul, would, in fact, 
furnish this tendency with an irresistible tempta- 
tion. But in Corinth we are in the presence of 
af more serious and far-reaching phenomenon. 
Apart from the question of the personal presence 
there at any time of one of the older apostles 
(see below), it is clear from the data of our Ep., 
combined with those of 2 Co (§ 4 [e] there), that 
Corinth was the scene of an anti-Pauline mission 
identical in its source and aims, though naturally 
differing in tacties, with that which troubled the 
Churches of Galatia, At Corinth the demand for 
circumcision wonld appear to have been dropped 
or held hack ; the point of attack was the apostolic 
mission of St. Paul (1 Co 9'6), whose conduct and 
position had become the object of suspicious criti- 
cism (dvaxplvev, 1 Co 4° 9% ete.) The Judaic 
movement against St. Pan] is probably respon- 
sible for the two watchwords éya dé Knda: éyw dé 
Xpicrod. This is clearly the ease with the former 
(cf. Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p. 96 f.). "Byo 
dé Kynga must have been, in the first instance, the 
utterance of a person who knew St. Peter by his 
Pal. name. Such persons must have found their 
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way to Corinth, and attached to themselves par. 
tisans, whether Gentile or Jewish, who were im- 
pressed by the prior claim of St. Peter to apostolic 
yank, or perhaps repelled by the lengths to which 
enuumcipation from Jewish prejudices had carried 
some of the Christians at Corinth (1 Co 8'©). It 
does not follow that, in order to say éyw dé Kya, it 
was necessary to be a personal pupil of St. Peter. 
The name of Cephas must have become a house- 
hold word in every Church visited by the Pal. 
propagandists ; there is nothing in 1 Co 1}, even 
combined with 9°, to justify us in inferring, as a 
2nd cent. bishop of Corinth inferred Cony 
ap. Enseb, HF i. 25), that St. Peter had actually 
visited Corinth and shared with St. Paul the elain 
to rank as founder of the Church there. St. Paul’s 
silence would in that case suggest a more painful 
relation between himself and the partisans of 
Cephas than we need otherwise axsume. He 
blames the partisans of Cephas indeed, but neither 
more nor less than he blames those of Apollos and 
of himself; there is nothing to suggest any special 
hostility between St. Panl and any one of the 
three. This would equally apply to the fourth 
party, whose watchword was é¢yw é¢ Xpioroé, had 
we only our present Ep. to go by. Bunt on them 
the second Ep. throws a peenhar hight, which 
reduees the other three parties to a comparatively 
unimportant rank. It is true that the re 
varty must have been under the influence of the 
y udaizing propaganda; but the seeond Ep. shows 
that it is not among them (cf. 1 Co 3°) that we 
are to look for its extreme and dangerous par- 
tisans. 


In considering the ‘Christ-party,’ it will be needless to discuss 
the endless suggestions that have been made apart from the 
light derived from 2 Co, That ipa di Xpicrod were the words 
of St. Panl himself, or of Christians who formed a party against 
party spirit, etc., are views for which tho reader must consult 
the Commentaries (see also Rabiger, Arit. Untersuchungen uber 
den Inhalt der beiden Briefe an die Kor. Gemeinde, ete., 1886. 
Rabiger denies the existence of a Christ-party), Quite certainly 
there were men in Corinth who put forward the name of Christ 
nya party watchword, as others put forward that of Cephas, 
Apollos, or St. Paul. Tt is instructive to note the absolute 
contrast between the vuus 34 Xpiorov of 323 (cf, 15°3 ete.), where 
the apostle asserts re Xpirrod sivas as true of all, and the tye 3i 
Xpertov of 112 where he stamps its falschood (v.'8 ‘is Christ 
portioncd off’ to any) as the exclusive clatin of some, 


There were, then, those at Corinth who falsely 
claimed a monopoly of Christ, and the renewed 
repudiation of this claim in 2 Co 107 lets in a 
flood of light upon their position. The claim 
stands in the closest connexion with the dispar- 
agement of St. Pauls apostolic rank, He had 
not, like the ‘Twelve, known Christ. personally ; 
while his witness of Christ, therefore, was second- 
hand, theirs was direct; they were, and he was 
not, appointed to the apostolate by Christ Him- 
sclf, This contention was due in the first in- 
stance, no deubt, to neweomers at Corinth (2 Co 
1133-73), but appears to have imposed upon some 
native members of the Church (1 Co 1? &xacros 
vuov). This view of the matter is clinched by 
St. Paul’s depreciation of a knowledge of Christ 
‘after the flesh’ (2 Co 5'%), By the time the 
second Ep. was written, this agitation had crown 
to far more alarming dimensions than we can 
trace in ont present letter (see CORINTHIANS, 
SECOND Ep. To THE, § 4 [e]). 

While fully recognizing the nature and import- 
ance of these cxleuara, we must not exaggerate 
their intensity by supposing that they constituted 
‘schisms’ in the modern sense of the word. ‘They 
were dissensions within the society, not separately 
organized bodies, Our Ep. presupposes through- 
out & corporate life, impaired indeed, but not 
destroyed, by these dissensions, and the other 
burning questions which existed at Corinth seem 
to have had no party relation to the cxleyara— 
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in some cases they may have mitigated their 
intensity by causing cross-divisions. The attempt 
has indeed been made to connect cach of the 
several evils touched upon in 1 Co with one or 
other of the parties (e.g. in the work of Ribiger 
mentioned above), but this entirely outruns the 
evidence, and assigns to the parties a too funda- 
mental significance in the life of the Cor. Church. 
That the enlightened persons, who went too far 
in their emancipation from prejudice about eldw- 
\6Oura, were not under Judaiziny influence is no 
doubt pretty certain; but that does not connect 
them without more ado with the ‘party’ of St. 
Paul or Apollos; that the rwés of 15!4 embody 
a thoroughly Gr. prejudice does not prove that 
Apollos was their watchword. Nothing in the 
morbid exaltation of the gift of tongues (14) be- 
trays (even in the light of Ac 2 11%) the Petrine 
partisan. 

8. Tidings of the oxloywara reached St. Paul for 
the first time through some persons described by 
him as ol XAéns (14). These were probably, by 
the analogy of St. Paul’s lanyuage clsewhere, 
slaves, Whether their mistress was a Christian, 
and where she lived, are uncertain points (CHLOE). 
Stephanas, who had a household of his own (1! 16"), 
ean hardly have been one of of XAdns._ Stephanas 
and his companions must have reached St. Paul 
after Chloe’s people; they to some extent allayed 
the disquieting impression which the news of the 
latter had produced (1618). Whether they were 
the carriers of a letter from Corinth is not quite 
clear, Such a letter, in any case, reached the 
apostle about this time. Ife begins to answer 
it in 7!; ita contents may be inferred to be un- 
connected with the matters dealt with in 1-6— 
even, probably, with the misunderstood injunc- 
tion of the apostle in 5", The Corinthians con- 
sulted him about marriage and its problems (7), 
probably about e/5wAddura (8-10), about the veiling 
of women in public worship (11%), and not im- 
probably about mvevyarixd; the Aoyla (16) was 
very likely another matter upon which they con- 
sulted St. Paul—probably in reply to some pre- 
vious indication of his wish that something should 
be done for the purpose. Before the receipt of 
the letter from Corinth, as it would seem, but 
after the arrival of Chloe’s people, St. Paul had 
instructed Timothy, whom he was cmploying for 
& mission to Macedonia (Ac 19**), to proceed after- 
wards to Corinth and endeavour to restore dis- 
cipline (417 16"), But the task required a strong 
man, and St. Paul is evidently anxious as to 
Timothy’s reception, And as an op sortunity, 
probably the Cor. letter and the visit of Stephanas 
and his party, offered itself, shortly after Timothy’s 
departure, for the dispatch of a letter, the apostle 
penned the Epistle before us. After a preamble of 
puonles but sincere general commendation (1*°), 
1e deals (1?°-G) with the more urgent matters for 
blaine: the oxlouara (1-4), the cxuse of incest (5), 
litigation before heathen courts (6'*), and immor- 
ality generally (6°). Ile then takes up the Cor. 
letter, and answers its inquiries about marriace 
in general (7!-7), the duties of various classes in 
relation to marriage (°*), and specially the duty 
of the unmarried, or rather ot the parents -of 
virgins, as regards the question of marrying (*-*). 
Then follows the difhcult question of the eidwrd- 
Ovra, which brings out the principle that privilege 
is to be searecll only subject to considerations of 
the higher expediency (8-10); to exercise it with- 
out regard to this, leads men to overstep its lawful 
limits (10!4-23), Next follows a series of matters re- 
lating to public worship (117-14): first, the veilin 
of women (117%); then the disorders connectec 
with the Eucharist (11!""*); then (12-14) the wvev- 
uartké. The principle which emerges here is closely 
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analogous to that which determines the discussion 
of the eldwdd6ura. Chapter 13 ocenpies the same 
place here as does ch. 9 in the former subject ; only 
the principle of forbearance from privilege enforced 
in 91s here carried to the higher and deeper ground 
of adydrn, itself the greatest of the Spirit’s gifts. 
We then reach the only properly doctrinal subject 
dealt with ex professo in the Mpistle, that of the 
Resurrection. Our account of this must be a little 
more full. The question arises from the denial, 
on the part of ‘some’ (15!*), of the future resur- 
rection of the body. St. Paul’s reply is, that if 
Christ has risen,—if the truth of His resurrection 
is part of the gospel common to St. Paul and 
the ‘Twelve (15'!),—then the dead in Christ will 
rise also. The denial of the rivés, ‘some,’ extended 
to the latter or consequent proposition, not to its 
antecedent. St. Pauls argument is (!2!%), that 
their denial of the consequent truth overthrows 
the antecedent, viz. the resurrection of Christ. On 
the other hand (°%), if the latter is a certain 
truth of the gospel, the resurrection of the dead 
in Christ, denied by the rwés, follows as effect 
from cause. This is supplemented (24-8) by an 
explanation which puts the resurrection of the 
dead into context with the return of Christ and 
the consunmination of all things. Two practical 
and corroboratory arguments (29%) eeaee the 
refutation. Then follows the answer to the ob- 
jection, founded on the nature of the resurrection 

ody (5), issuing in the triumphant vindication 
of the hope of a resurrection as the basis of 
quiet Christian perseverance. St. Paul now turns 
to purely epistolary matters: directions as to the 
ANoyla (16'*) lead to a statement of his plans of 
travel (°%), Then follows a recommendation of 
Timothy (7), a message on behalf of Apollos 
(12), a brief general exhortation ('* 34), a commenda- 
tion of Stephanas and his household, and an ex- 
pression of thankfulness for his presence, with 
Fortunatus and Achaicus, at Ephesus (1838), Salu- 
tations (!°-*4) form the close, the solemn anathema 
of v.24 comes in abruptly in their midst. That it 
is directed against the Judaizing agitators (ef. 
2 Co 11-5) ig not improbable, but can hardly ve 

roved, 

Such is the general plan of the letter. Its con- 
tents can be exhibited more in detail by the aid 
of a table. 


9. Analysis of the Epistle. 


I. Evistouary INTRODUCTION (1! 9). 

A, Tus SALUTATION (1-8), [«, The writer (1); 8. the readers 
(2); y. the greeting (3).] 

B. PReAMBLE (3%), a. The apostlo’s thankfulness for the 
work of grace at Corinth, especially in reyard to Acyo¢ 
and yvacs (4 8), 

8 The end to which this should tend, and which will 

not fail for lack of anything on God’s part (7 ¥). 


If. Uraunt MATTERS vor Bname (110.-620), 
A. Panty Srimit (110-421), 
a. The facts (110 1%), 
1) The facts stated (19 12), 

§ The facts characterized (1517a), [Christ degraded to 
the leadership of some; Paul exalted as if the 
saviour of ny.) 

B. Party spirit forycts the essential nature of the Chris- 
tian teaching (11 b-38), 

(1) The gospel has no room for cogie (in the lower sense, 
go. Adyou) (1!7b-25), 

This shown by (a) the facts in general (18-25) 5 (0) the 

history of the growth of the Corinthian Church ; 

Ss 31); and by (c) the way in which the apostle 
ounded it (21-5), 

(2) The gospel is cogic in the true sense (o. O10) (25-34). 

(a) This wisdom hidden from the world, but revealed 

to the saints (25 10a), 
(b) ae iH irit of God the vehicle of its revelation 


(c) Hence it is revealed to spiritual (23), but not to 
unspiritual (1416), nor, except in a rudimentary 
form, to unripe hearers (31-4). 
y. Party apirit forgets the easential character of the 
Christian teacher (35-416), 
(1) All alike, whatever their ministry, are but secondary 
to God, who determines the result (5 89). 
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(2) This in no way diminishes their several responsibility 
Ab. 10), 

Paul the (planter v.86, father 415) founder, others 
the after-builders (fo, watercrs 8, guardians 41°). 
The Day will test the work of all alike. 

(3) The temple of God destroyed by those who practic- 
ay ane the above truths by ‘ylorying in men’ 
162 

(4) All teachers, like all that enters into the existence 
and experience of the Christian, are part of God's 
Gil him, incuns to the one end, God in Christ 

(6) The Christian teacher to be regarded as an underling 
(urnpirns) of Christ, to whose judgment alone he 15 
ultimately subject (41-5). 

(6) The Corinthians have only too good cause to look 
down on the apostles from a higher level (48!) ; 
ick the apostle’s aim is not to crush by sarcasm, 
mut to reclaim them as their father (419), 

3. Epilogue on the party spirit, The inission of ‘Timothy, 
and the coming visit. of Paul (!7 2)), 
B. Tit Moran SCANDAL (61-19), 
a. The facts (1). 
B. l’alee attitude of the Corinthians (2, cf. of 


y. The proper way to deal with the caxe 35), 

(1) The Paschal inetaphor of the leaven (8-8), 

(2) A repetition, with removal of an objection, of a 
former injunction on the subject (° !4), 

C. LInaGgarion werorké tue Unriantreous (61-"),  This— 

«, Unicorthy of the eternal destiny of Christians (1-4). 

a. Speaks i Jor the wisdom (56), but still worse for the 
morad toue, of the community (7 8). 

y. The injustice, or unrighteousness, thus shown to exist 
among them is part of a heathen past @', trans- 
itionul, working the argument back to 2). 

D, Fornication, 

a, Not a legitimate use of the body (22-188), but 

B. A denial of the true destiny of the body (180 20), 

(1) This destiny described G8. 15), 

(2) Fornication desccrates the hiuabs of Clirist (15 17), 

(3) Fornieation, beyond any other sin, assaila (the 
eternal destiny of) the body ('8 19) in which we are 
to glorify God (-9), 

HI. Rerwy to tHR Corintutan Lerrkk: MARRIAGK AND ITS 
PROBLEMS Gy 
A, PreamMauk (1-4. While the single state is preferable, 
hiurriage is meant for sone, and its obligations are to 
be maintnined, 
Bo Apvick tro Dire erent CuAsses, 

a, The unmarried (3-9). 

3. Those who ‘have married’ (as Christians) (10. 11), 

y. The rest (1.¢. those who have been converted as married 
persons) (12-24), 

(1) General principle ; existing relations to bo loyally 
maintained (12.15, cf, 17. 20.24) (a reason for this, ag 
regarda family life, v.44}. 

(2) This general Heneine not to enslave a Christian to 
pen with a relnctant heathen partner (15. 16) ; 
ub 

(5) Thegcneral principle to be observed where possible 


(4) This pinelple is the same ag is to govern all relations 
of life. 
(t) Circunncision or uncircumcision (18 2), 
(U) Slavery (2123: this does not forbid an opportunity 
of emancipation being accepted, 21b). 
&. Virgins (25 38), 
(1) St. Panl’s opinion tentative, but he decidedly advises 
eelibacy (25. 26), 
(2) Reasons for this: 
(a) The general principle (y. 1) makes this way (27. 28), 
especially 
(6) In view of the precariousness of all carthly 
relations, given the ‘shortness of the timo’ 
(“4b 35): the unmarried are freer to serve the 
Lord undividedly. 
(3) Ths applied to tha duty of the parent of a virgin 


(4) The same principle applies to widows (39. 40), 


[V. Foon or FERED TO Ipous (8-111). 
ALG ae u 5 PRincivLEs; to act on mere knowledge not 
rielt (8). 
a. Kuoteledge docs not guarantee truth of instinct (1 3), 
B. The truth about idols (18), 
y This truth not equally grasped by alt (718), 
(1) Some, influenced by association of tdeas, cannot eat 
Withont sin (7). 
me No one sins by abstaining (8). 
3) The enlightened may by eating injure the weak (9-13). 
BR. Tis GR#AT PRINCIPLE that of ForREARANCRE in view of the 
higher expediency (4). 
a. The Apostolic position ( 3), and rights (4128) to main- 
ae of St. Paul (!% 14 a supplementary corrobora- 
ion). 
8. His forbearance to exercise these rights (12b. 15-18), 
y. His motive in this: (92) to save others, 
(24% 27) to save himself, 
C. Tuk ABOVE PRINCIPLES ATPLIED (10!-11)), 
a. The example of the /sraelites warns us of the danger, 
even to ourselves, of presuming on privilege (ora), 
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f. The danger of idolatry, for all their enlightenment, a 
yet one to the Corinthians (aia ; 
(1) There is no necessity to vield (18). 
(2) ‘The partaking of w sacrificial feast (cf. 8!) is an act 
of idolatry, ag is evident (14-1) from the parallels of 
(a) The Christian Eucharist, a partaking of the blood- 
shedding of Christ (16 17), 
(b) The Jewish sacriflces, to eat of which is to partake 
of the altar (48). 
(3) Result; to eat ceremonially of sideAcdure totally 
forbidden (19 22), 
y. Practical rules for other casea. 
(1) Preliminary repetition of the principle of the higher 
expediency (4. 24), 
(2) Where the history of the food is not forced on your 
attention, it may be freely caten (2. 4), 
(3) Where the history of the food is forced on your 
attention, better abstain for the suke of others 
(27 a), and to avoid cxposing yourselves to mis- 
construction (29. 30. 32), 
(4) Epilogue (1-111), The glory of God and the higher 
expediency to be your guides, as they are mine. 


V. MArrers RKELAMNG TO PuBLic Wonrsirp (112-14). 
WW. Geueral commendatory qecenute to thia section, 
A. Tur Veuane or Women (112 14), 
we. Principle of oryanic subordination C. 
B. The covering or uncovering the heac 
this principle (4-1), 
y. Women not lowered by this (11.12), 
from nature (13 15), 
3. Corroboratory considerations jfFon the cnstom of the 
Churches (18), 
B, DisoRDERS CONNECTRD WITH THE EUCHARIST aie 
a, The assembles of the Church marked by dissensions 
17-19), 
B. hey aubatitute their on feast for the Lora’s (20. 21), 
y. Unscemliness of the above Cae 
(1) In the spirit displaved (2), 
“the history (73-25), and of 
the significance (28. 27) of the encharistic 
acts (which are the central feature of 
the xupiexov darvov), 
(3) Precautions for worthy, and dangers of uuworthy, 
reception (25 82), 
(4) Conclusion; the feast not to be used to satisfy 
hunger; other directions postponed till the 
apostle’s arrival (8. 34), 
C. Tur Sriuarvau Girrs (12-14). 
a. General principlea: The purpose of these gifts forbids 
their use as ends-in-themsel ves (12). 
(1) Acantion necessitated by the reader's heathen ante- 
cedents: the nature ot the utterance the criterion 
of its divine origin (1%), 
(2) Diversity of these gifts, but all frou one source, aud 
for one aim—the higher expedieney @1)), 
(8) The organic unity ot the body of Christ (14 27) 
to envy those who have gifts which 
| Wwe luck (15 29), 
to despise those who lack gifts which 
we have (#4). 
(4) Tinplies organic interdependence of all (22-27), 
(4) Church organization and functions based on these 
principles (4-80), 
(Transition to (8) (81).J 
8. Charity, the greatest gift of all, the principle de- 
termining the use of all the rest (1231 13), 
(1) No gift, miraculous or moral, of any value without 
charity (1-3). 
(2) Chority, its nature and pre-eminence (4 18), 
(a) Charity described (+7), 
(V) Charity outlasis prophecy, tongues, knowledge, 
all of which belong to our childhood, t.e. our 
present din and partial vision of truth (8 !2), 
(c) Conclnsion, of the three lasting gifts, charity the 
chicf (33), 
y. Practwal application Splritial gifts to be valued 
only as means to edification (14). 
(1) Prophecy preferable to tongues (2-25), 
(a) Prophecy edifies all present, tongues the speaker 
only (1-8), 


a recognition of 


(2) In view of 


(a) Forbids us | 


of musical instruments 
(2) The inutility of tongues (7-8). 
illustrated by analogy }of human 
(9-11), 
(c) Consequent practical superiority of worship ‘ with 
the understanding’? (= 19), 
(d) Practical application of the above (20 25), 
(2) Concluding directions (a) as to the exercise of we 
pee rixo, (20 33), 
(b) as to the silence of women 
d4-36), 
(8) Epilogue: (a) Gainsayers rebuked (87. 88), 
(L) Result (82. 40), 
VI. Tuk Resurrection oF TUB DRap (15). 
A. Tit ResuRRKCTION OF CURIST AN ESSENTIAL ARTICLE OF 1HB 
Gospx (112), 
aw. The creed originally delivered to the Corinthians (1-6), 
&. Witnesses to the resurrection of Christ from Cephas to 
St. Paul (5-3), 
y. Paul as apostle 10), 


language 
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3. This truth common to all the apostles (1), 
B. Iv CHRIST 1S RIBEN, THE DRAD IN CHRIST SHALL RISE Cay 
a. To deny the consequent overthrows the antecedent A219), 
(1) The denial of a resurrection of the dead by ‘some 
among you’ (1%), 
(2) What this denial involves : 
(a) The falsification of apostolic preaching and of 
Christian faith Nee ; 
(b) The destruction of Christian hope (17 19), 
sg. he resurrection of Christ curries with it that of those 
who are Christ's (20-29), 
(1) Christ leads the way in resurrection ag Adam did 
in death (20-22), 
(2) The resurrection in relation to the consummation 
of Christ’s mediatorial reign (4-2), 
1. Resurrection of Christ. 
2. Return of Christ and resurrection 
of His people. 
3. The end, or re-dellver 
kingdom to God (23. 24a), 
(b) Before the end must come the subjugation of all 
powers, all enemies to Christ, and, last of all, 
that of death (24b-23), 
(c) The end itsclf, and subjection of the Son to the 
Father (27. 23), 
y. Subsidiary arguinents: (a) Baptism for the dead (°9), 
(¥) The motive of the Christian 
life (80-31), 
C. ANSWER ‘TO OBJECTIONS THR Boby OF THE Risen (35-55), 
a. One kind of body 13 sown, another ta raised up (3-44), 
(1) The seed differs from the fruit (35 38), 
(2) les differs from flesh, heavenly bodics from earthly 
3y-42), 
(3) The spiritual body differs from the natural as the 
second Ad:un from the first (43 4), 
B. The change from the one to the other, at the coming of 
Chriss will destroy the strength and sting of death 
50.56 
y. AHpilogue : (1) Sin and the law (6), 
(2) Our victory in Christ (6), 
(3) Result (6%), 


VIT. Errsrouary Coxciusion (16). 
A, Directions for the Aoyia C(t 4), 
B, Personal plans of the apostle (5 9), 
C. Personal notices (10-18), 
«, The inission of Timothy (1 1), 
8. Apollos (!4), 
. A closing exhortation interjected (13 14), 
g: Stephanas (15-18), 
(1) His household (45. 16), 
(2) His mission to Ephesus (17. 18), 
D. Conclusion of the Epistle. 
«, Salutations (19 21), 
B. Anathema avainst false brethren (°). 
y. Concluding benediction (*. 24), 


(a) The order. 
of the 


10. IMPORTANCE OF THE KPIstLeE.—The above 
synopsis is enough to show the richness and di- 
versity of the light thrown by our letter upon the 
spirit and circumstances of the apostolic age. In 
its fulness of light and shadow it vividly repro- 
duces the life of a typical Gentile-Christian com- 
munity, seething with the beginnings of that age- 
long warfare ot the highest and lowest in man, 
which constitutes the history of the Church of 
Christ from the time when His fire was kindled on 
the earth down to this day. To do justice to the 
manifold lessons of the Epistle would require a 
commentary ; but without trespassing beyond the 
limits of tlis article, a few salient points inay be 
noted. 

Pastoral character. —-The two Epistles to the Cor- 
inthians are the most pastoral of the Epistles. For 
details of pastoral work and organization, indeed, we 

o to the letters to Timothy and Titus. But for the 
deep-seated principles, for the essential relations 
between pastor and espe for the conception of 
the apostolic office, and the nature of apostolic 
authority, these Epp. are our primary source. 
The questions touched upon in our Ep, furnish a 
fair sample of the difficulties of Church govern- 
ment; and as each is taken up in turn some deep- 
lying principle apne naturally to the apostle’s 
lips, and is brought to bear with all its power upon 
the matter in hand. ‘The letter is unique as an 
object-lesson in the bishopric of souls, 

11. Doctrinal importance.—It is impossible within 
our limits to do more than glance at the main 
points of interest. (a) The Epistle bears fewer 
traces than 2 Co of the great controversy of the 


— 


period to which it belongs. The only express 
reference to the subject is 15 ‘the strength of sin 
is the law’ (ef. Ro 7), But the foundation-stone 
of his preaching in Corinth, ‘Jesus Christ, and that 
crucified’ (27 3'-1), ig the root of the apostle’s 
whole mind and thought on the subject. (0) The 
doctrine of the Person of Christ, Ta esalauly cor- 
related with that of His work, is touched upon 
8°) where the 6c 08 ra wdvra anticipates Col 1'5t- 
The redelivery of the kingdom (15%) by the 
glorified Christ, and His final ‘subjection’ to His 
Father, is a thought not elsewhere brought out 
(but see 1 Co 3" 8", Ro 11"). With revard to the 
pre-existence and human nature of Christ, the 
passage 15° is of preat importance, and has 
given rise, from Baur onwards, to startling inter- 
pretations (Pfleiderer, Paadinism, Eng. tr. i. 139 ff; 
Schimiedel tn doc.). (ce) The Holy Spirit (2! and 
12) is the vehicle of all true CUA and 
receptivity to revealed truth (2* 3%), and of all the 
xapiopara which enable Christians to live their 
corporate life. The language of 12" involves the 
personality of the Spirit (see further the art. on 
2 CORINTHIANS, § 7). The Spirit is assumed to be 
the active power in baptism, and to be present in 
all baptized persons (128 64); though this is 
ideally rather than actually true of all (3!%), 
(d@) With regard to the sacraments, baptisin 
and its significance are touched upon in the 
passayes Just mentioned. It was administered in 
the name of Christ (1%, ef. Ac 19°), An enig- 
matical practice of baptizing ‘for the dead’ is 
referred to (15°); the context (vmép adrav) forbids 
us to regard this as merely an aspect of ordinary 
baptisn1. On the doctrine of the aclinciat a side- 
light is thrown in 1017, The reference is intro- 
duced to illustrate the principle that to eat the 
sacrifice is to take part in the sacrificial act. The 
sacrifice here is that of the cross, offered by Christ ; 
the Eucharist has a sacrificial character analogous 
to that of the Jewish or heathen sacrificial meal, 
and like them has the effect of establishing a com- 
munion between the worshipper and his God. The 
reference involves the behef on St. Paul's part 
that the body of Christ is eaten (ef. 117%). In 
what sense this is so, St. Paul docs not define. 
(e) With reference to the resurrection (see above, 
§ 8), that of Christ is the premise of St. Panl’s argu- 
ment in 1534.) In vv.24 we have the germ of a 
creed. In vv.5-7 we have the earliest record of the 
post-resurrection appearances of the Lord; v.® is 
of special nnportance. ‘That He rose with a cdua 
mvevparexéy is implied in v.44" ‘The whole argu- 
ment is addressed, not to the general resurrection 
of all men, but to that of of Xpiorod, the xexa- 
pyuévot, Whose rising again is the effect of their 
being quickened in Christ. From other places we 
know that Sv. Paul tanght a future life and judg- 
ment for all, good and bad alike ; but (except in the 
hypothetical darddovro of v."*) this chapter has no 
word applicable to the latter. (/) Hachatolony, 
in general the Ep. touches upon 7°82 155), whence 
we see that the apostle still expected the early 
return of Christ, and especially in 15-28 (see 
analysis, § 9). In this latter passage the coming 
of Christ appears as the last and final act of His 
reien, eae intel ushering in the end. At Mis 
coming Christ will, by raising His dead to in- 
corruption, destroy death (v.54), and thus complete 
the subjugation of all inimical powers (*8). Then 
all is ready for the redelivery of the kingdom, that 
30d may be all in all. This seems incompatible 
with the millennial reign after the resurrection of 
the just, which some commentators (Ciudet, etc.) 
ould read into our passage from the Apocalypse. 
12. The Christian life. —The whole Kp. is ‘an 
inexhaustible mine of Christian thought and life.’ 
Nowhere else in the NT is there a more many-sided 
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embodiment of the imperishable principles and 
instincts which should mspire each member of the 
body of Christ for all time. With regard to 
ersonal life, it may be noted that the ascetic 
Instinct which has ever asserted itself in the 
Christian Church finds its first utterance in 7 (75 
© 9é2\w, voul{w bre xddov, ete.); but coupled with a 
solemn and lofty insistence (ob« éya@ addd 6 Ktipios) 
on the obligations of married life, and founded on 
the simple ground of the higher expediency. This 
latter principle (7d cuugdépov) is the keynote of the 
ethies of the Epistle. ‘The whole content of life is 
to the Christian but means to a suprente end ; free 
in his sole responsibility to God (37 2'8 10%), the 
ate man limits his own freedom (6! 9) for 
the building up of others and the discipline of 
self (9-27), The corporate life of the Church is 
reflected in our Epistle as nowhere else in N'T (sce 
Weizsiicker, Ap. Zeit. pp. 567-605, Eng. tr. ii. 246 fF, 
for a careful and interesting diseussion, mainly on 
the data of our Epistle). We note especially the 
development of discipline, of organization, and of 
worship. With regard to discipline, the leading 
passage is 51, where are described, not indeed 
the actual proceedings against the immoral person, 
but those which might and onght to have been 
carried out. St. Paul sees the Corinthian Church 
assenible; he himself is with them in spirit; the 
power of the Lord Jesus is in their midst. In 
the name of the Lord Jesus they expel the offender, 
‘deliver him to Satan for the destruction of his 
flesh, that his spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord.’ We tvs here the beginning of ecclesi- 
astical censnres, inflicted by the community as a 
whole, and it is not surprising in the apostolic 
ave (1 Co 11%, Ac 5) to find physical suffering 
associated with the spiritual penalty. Such an 
assembly as St. Paul here pictnres could, @ fortiori, 
dispose of such matters of personal rights as should 
arise (61:25 51"), The organization of the Cor. 
Church is evidently in a very early stage. We hear 
of no bishop, presbyter, or deacon (contrast Ph 1), but 
of prophets and teachers, as the ranks immediately 
ailowie the apostles. This isin remarkable con- 
formity with what we hear of at Antioch (Ac 13)), 
and its correspondence with the lists given in other 
Epistles is too close to be accidental. The follow- 
ing list compares the data of 127°" with those of 
Ro 7%8, Eph 442 :-— 
1. &rérrodes (Co, Eph). 
zZ. Tpopn Tos (Co, Eph, -ea Ro), 
(svayyersoras (ph) 
TOULEVES (Eph) 
dixxovie (Ro). 
8. 3idacxaro (CO, Eph, -av Ro) 
[rapaxadray (Ko) 
uve tgs, bapeata (Eph)} 
eyriAnnaus (Co) [ueradidoue (RO)] 
xusepynoes (CO) [tpaerrapivos (ho)] 
[ines (Ro)} 
ytyn yAwroay (CO), 

These lists are evidently not to be regarded as 
statistical, and their variations are clearly due 
to the nnstudied spontaneity with which each 
enumeration is made. All the more significant, 
then, isit that ‘prophets’ everywhere take rank 
next after the apostles, while ‘teachers,’ who 
stand high in all these lists, are the only other 
class common to all. In our Epistle these three 
classes alune are expressly assigned an order, 
‘first,’ ‘second,’ ‘ third? To interpret these facts 
wonld take us beyond our limits, but it is worth 
noting that the prophetic gift is not strictl 
limited to a class, but potentially belongs to all 
(14°°82), That administrative gifts (xuBepyfoes) 
come so low, perhaps implies that they are still 
voluntary (cf. the mpoorduevos of Ro). ‘lo organize 
the Aoyla (16!) the presence of Titus was required 
(2 Co 8%), The éroxodopoivres or racdaywyol of 3° 
418. who, like Apollos (3°), carried on the work 
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begun by St. Pan! at Corinth, were therefore prob- 
ably ‘ prophets and teachers’; but the Ep. makes 
little reference to them (perhaps 161%, cf. 1 Th 5!*), 
Public worship is the subject of a long section of 
the Epistle (see analysis, § 9). At some éxxAycla, 
iiiGrat (possibly anlaruised persons) might be 
present (1416 25); this would not be ut the xupiaxdy 
dcirvov. The ‘Amen’ is in nse as the response to 
prayer or praise (1416), The discussion 11°" would 
suggest that women might, under certain con- 
ditions, pray or prophesy in public; but 14% shows 
that the apostle was merely holding in reserve a 
total Sao wintion: at any rate as regards penne 
év éxxdnola. Otherwise, the liberty of prophesyin 

belonged to all; the utterances were to be teste 

(147%), but the test was simply the character of the 
utterance (12'"), Prayer or praise év yAwooy (see 
TONGUES) was a marked feature of public worship, 
but St. Paul insists on its inferiority to prophecy. 
Sunday is mentioned as a day for setting apart 
alms (167), and was therefore probably a day for 
common worship; but this is not expressly stated. 
To come together for connmmon worship constituted 
an éxxAnola (1138). It is possible that assenrblies 
for prophecy and teaching (14**) were distinct from 
those held els 7d g¢ayetvy (11). This was the case 
apparently in Pliny’s time (see Weizsiicker, Apost, 
Acitalter, p. 568f.). The purpose of the latter 
assembly was to break the bread and bless the 
cup of the Lord. In 11)7** we have the locus 
classicus for the Eucharist of the apostolic age. 
Two views may be referred to which appear to be 
erroneous. Qne, represented, for example, by Beet 
in his commentary on the passage, is fonnied on 
the abuse censured in v.”! (cf.*), that ‘each one 
taketh before other his own supper,’ thereb 

destroying the character of the menl as a ‘ Lord's 
Supper.’ If, it is argued, previous consecration of 
the bread and wine by the zpoeords, and teception 
at his hands, had been an essential of the Eucharist 
then, as we find it to be in the ave of Justin 
(Apol. i. § 65), the abuse in question could not 
have ocenrred ; and St. Paul’s remedy would have 
been ‘ wait for the consecration,’ not ‘wait for each 
other’ (v.8), This argument assumes, firstly, a 
departure from the procedure of Christ in institut- 
ing the sacrament, which is quiteincredible. That 
in carrying out His command, rodro mouetre, the 
apostolic Churches omitted precisely the actions 
which accompanied His ord and that the pre- 
sence of those actions in Justin’s Eucharist is due 
to a reversion, not to continuous repetition, is im- 
probable to the last degree. The argument is 
really duc to a second crroneous assumption that 
‘the Lord’s Supper’ in v.” ‘can be no other than 
the bread and the enp of the Lord in v.".’ This 
ussumption is a reaction from the anachronism of 
introducing the Agape of later times* to ex plain the 
passage. The ‘ Lord’s Supper’ is not the Eucharist 
proper, still less the Agape, but the entire re- 
enactment of the Last Snpper, with the euchar- 
istic acts oceurring in the course of it, as they do 
in the paschal meal of the synoptic Gospels. ‘The 
name ‘ Lord’s Supper’ is not elsewhere used in the 
NT, bnt in the Church the ‘Lord’s Supper’ was 
neither the earliest nor the commonest name for 
the Eucharist ; it primarily, though not exclus- 
ively, meant the annual re-enactment of the Last 
Supper, which survived after the Agape had first 
been separated from the Eucharist, and then had 
gradually dropped out of use (see Smith’s Dict, 
Christ. Anti. s.v. ‘Lord’s Supper’). In any case, 
then, the ont. Supper’ at Corinth would be 
already in progress when the bread and cup were 
blessed; St. Paul’s censure and remedy (vv.2) 8) 


*The name Agape is occasionally used for the Eucharist 
itself, but more properly for the meal from which the Eucharist 
has been entirely separated (Dict. Chriat. Ant. a.v, ‘ Agape’). 
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are entirely compatible with the closest adherence 
to the procedure of the Last Supper. Who presided, 
we do not know, but it may be taken as certain 
that someone did. In v.** we sce the first impulse 
toward the separation of the Eucharist proper 
from the common meal in which it was Seated 
(see Weizsiicker, 601). St. Pauls account of 
the words of institution has probably crept into 
the text of St. Luke’s account of the Last UU 
(see Hort’s critical note). But it has recently been 
argued by Perey Gardner (The Origin of the Lord's 
Supper, 1893) that a revelation to St. Paul at 
Corinth (so he very questionably understands 11”) 
may have been the sole source of the institution of 
the Eucharist; and it is suggested further, that 
this revelation was largely coloured by the neigh- 
bouring mysteries of Eleusis, The tradition of 
the institution in the first twolGospels is enough 
to refute this view. That they have derived it 
from Pauline influence is not to be believed for a 
moment; nor, in view of its thoroughly Palestinian 
and Jewish antecedents, can great weight be 
assigned to the fact that they do not expressly 
record a command to repeat the ordinance (cf. 
Bickell, Alesse und Pascha; Anrich, Antike ALys- 
terienwesen, p. 127). We note the stress laid by 
the apostle on previcus preparation (11%). The 
solemnity of the rite in St. Vaul’s eyes can hardly 
be exaggerated. 


12, Lirkraturg.—(For complete commentaries on the NT see 
New Testament; for commentarics on the Epp. of St. Paul 
gonerally, and Introdnctions to them, see Paub, Romans; for 
Eta sean cee works, sce LANGUAGK oF Tit NT.) A very com- 

lete list of works on the Epp. to the Cor. will be fonnd in 
Meyer's Commentary (Eng. tr.), also in Plummer’s articles on 
Corinthians in Smith D2, see also Wald, Schmidt in PA? xi, 
369 ff., 378; Reuas, Gresch. der If. Schriften NT, 8 38ff. Ina 
select bibliography we must be content with mentioning a few 
Looks of special importance withont implying in any way that 
those omitted are without (often great) value. (2) On both 
Epistles: The historien) situation hay been specially diyeussed 
(among others) by Bleck, SA 1830; Baur, Tub. 7. 1831 (import- 
ant for the cyicuara), Partlus?, pp. 287-3438; Riiblyer (see 
above, §7); Schenkel, De ecel, Cor. factionibua turbata, 1833 ; 
Beyschlag, De ecel, Cor, factione Christiana, 1861, and in SK, 
1865, 1871; WWilgenfeld in his Z7W7A, 1865, 1866, 187], 1872; 
Heinrici, das erste SS. des Ap. IP. an die Kor. 1880, aud in his 
edd, of Meyer (see below); Klopper (see next article); Krenkel, 
Beitrage z. Aufheliung d. Gesch, ud. Briefe deg P, 1890; Kylau, 
Zur Chron, d. P. Briefe, 1873; Hagye in J. prot. Th. 1876; 
Weizsiicker (as cited above and) in J. 7A. 1876; Ptleiderer, 
Urchristentum, pp. 80-117, 1887; [fansrath, Patdss2, 1865 (sce 
also his Hist. of N.T. Times, Eng. tr. 1895); Lisco, Paulus 
Antipaulinus (w very novel theory 6n 1 Co 1-4), 1894; Ekedal, 
Inter Paul, et Corr. quae intercesserint rationes usq. ad (1 Cor) 
London), 1857; Godet, /atrod. (Edin.) 1894; Clemmen (see above, 

6), and Schmiedel in /and-Komunentarl, 1891, 21892, the most 
searching and accurate digest of the many complicated ques- 
tions involved ; Zahn, Linleit. ind. NT, 1.19518. Of commentaries 
on roth Epp. the homilies of Chrysostom ‘have ever been con- 
siderod by devout inen as among the most perfect speciinens of 
his mind and tenching’ (see Nicene and P. N. Library, series i. 
vol. xli.); they were delivered at Antioch, te before 398 3 44 are 
on 1Co, 30 on 2 Vo. On the commentaries of Theodoret, John 
Damascene, Theophylact, Oeccnmenius, Euthymius, ‘ Ambrosi- 
aster,’ Pelagius, Thoinas Aquinas, the reader may be referred to 
the remarks in Sanday-Headlam, Romans, p. xcixff. The 
*Postils’ of Nic. de Lyra (first in 1471-1472) mark a revival of eve- 
getical insight upon some points inour Kpp. Melanchthon wrote 
on both Epp., but 2 Co was not finished. Of more modern 
writers, Locke’s Paraphrase and Essay on St. Paul (1705-1707) 
dealt with 1 and 2 Co. For lists of 17th and 18th cent. com- 
mentators, see the references given above. The list of strictly 
modern commentaries opens with Pott, 1826; Billroth, 18538; 
Riickert, 1836. Olshausen, de Wette, Meyer dealt with tho 
Epistles in their general works on the NT. Meyer remains the 
nearest approach to a standard commentary ; his latest edd. 
have been revised by Heinrici, who had previously published a 
commentary of his own, Osiander, 1847-1858; Neznder, 1859; 
Kling in Lange’s Bibelwerk, L86L; Maier (Rom, Cath. ), 1857-1866 ; 
Schnedermann (in Strack-Zockler), 1887 ; Schmiedel (see above). 
On both Epistles, in English, the best modern works are those 
of Hodge (New York), 1857-1860; F. W. Robertson 5 (lectures) ; 
Stanley, 41876; J. A. Reet, 31885; Kay, 1887 (scholarly but 
slight, posthumous) ; Lias(in Camb. Greek Test.), 1886-1892. We 
may add T. K.Abbott, Short Noteson St. Paul's Epp, 1892, Several 
excellent commentaries exist on 1 Coonly. Dean Colet’s (ed. by 
Lupton), 1874; Heydenreich, 1825-1828 ; Holsten (in Das Evany. 
deg Paulus), 1880; T. C. Kdwards, 1885 (very valuable); Elli- 
cott, 1887 (possibly the most thorough English commentary) ; 
Evans (in Speaker's Comm.), 1881 (unsurpassed insight in many 
passages); Godet, 1887 (excellent); Bows, Adversaria Critica, 
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1887; Millian, The Resurrection of the Dead (on 1 Co 15), 
1894; Lighttoot’s Notes on Kyistlea of St. Patil, 1805, contain 
notes on 1 Co 1-7. References to Field's Oliwan Norvirense, to 
wrticles in the Hapositor, ete., are wiven by Plummer in DB, an, 
land 2 Co; the articles viveinteresting and valuable details as to 
style, coincidences with Acts, ete. The art. Paulus in ’ RI hy 
W. Schmidt, contains some usefnl references: that in Ersch and 
Gruber (1886) is by Schmniedel, and represents his earlier views 


on both Epistles. A. ROBERTSON, 


CORINTHIANS, SECOND EPISTLE TO THE.— 


1. External Tradition. 
2. Transmission of the Text. 
3. Internal Evidence and Genuineness., 
4. Elements of the Historical Situation, 
(a) Timothy, (5) Titus and the r07.«, (¢) the troubles at 
Corinth, (d) the Offender, (”) the Judaizers, (f) St. 
Paul's plans of travel, (7) letters of St. Paul, (A) 
visits of St. Pan! to Corinth, () summary, 
5. The Situation reconstructed. 
6. Chronological Relation of 1 and 2 Co, 
7. Purpose of tho Epistle. 
8. Inteyrity of the Epistle. 
9. Contents and Analysis. 
10. Importance of the Epistle. 
11. ss Correspondence of St. Paul and the Corin- 
ian 

12. Select Kibliography. 

1. The traces of this Epistle in the post-apostolic 
age are as slight as those of the first Mpistle are 
exceptionally strong. Clement of Rome does not 
quote it. Where the Epistle would have fur- 
nished him with most apposite material (e.g. Clem. 
ad Cor. v. 6), he makes no use of it. It is not 
referred to by Ignatius. Polycarp, on the other 
hand, distinctly quotes 2 Co 4" Meolve: ad Phil. 
li, 4, 56 O¢ éCyelpas . . . Kal muds eyepet), and ap- 
parently $4 (ad Phil, vi. |, comparing Pr 3%), 

‘he letter to Divgnetus v.28 shows a knowledge 
of 2 Co 68) 10%, The reference of Athenavoras 
(de Resurr. 18) to v.'" is fairly clear; two refer- 
ences, at least in Theophilus (ed Autol. i. 2, iii. 4), 
to 7) 11 are quite distinct. The ‘Presbyters’ 
quoted by Treniwns (Vv. v. 1) refer to 124. More- 
over, the Epistle was in the canon of Marcion, 
and appears to have been used by the Sethites, 
(ap. HWippol. Philos. v. ill. 19, p. 216, Cruice) and 
by the Ophites, who quoted 2 Co 12% 4 (2d. p. 166). 
The above references fairly cover the period prior 
to the Muratorian Canon, Trenacus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Tertullian, all of which authorities 
bear full witness to the Epistle. The utmost we 
can say is that there is no evidence that our Ep. 
was absent from any list of writings of St. Paul. 
This would hardly hald good if we were to follow 
Zahn (Kanon, 2. 83318) in his view that a delini- 
live collection of Pauline Emp. had been compiled 
before the date of Clemens Romanus. For, as we 
have seen, his knowledyve of our Epistle is more 
than doubtful. 

2. The text of the Epistle has been transmitted by 
the same versions and MSS as | Co (see last art.), 
with the following exceptions :—A lacks 43 (-vop 
érlorevoa) -127 nal r.; C lacks all from 10%: it is 
contained entire in FGRL; U contains 42-7, 10%? 14 
118-1219?) the first fragment at St. Petersburg, 
the rest at Mt. Athos; [? contains no part of 
our Epistle; M contains the first fifteen verses 
of chapter 1, and 10'%-12° (Brit. Mus.); O has 
12-21; P lacks only 2" 8; Q has no part of the 
Ep.; R has 11 For the old Latin, r lacks 2”- 
3) 52-79 §13_.99 1] 22-1] 218 1 spel. 

3. Althoueh inferior in its external attesta- 
tion to the first Epistle, the internal character of 
2 Co removes it far above any suspician as to its 
authenticity. On whatever ground its integrity 
may be called in question (see § 8), the several parts 
of the Epistle are acknowledged as Pauline by 
all sober criticism (see 1 Cor. § 3). In fact, in its 
individuality of style, intensity of feeling, inimit- 
able expression of the writer’s idiosyncrasy, it may 
be said to stand at the head of all the Pauline 

‘pistles, Galatians not excepted. Moreover, its 
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historical references are so unstudied, so manifold, 
so intricate, that diflicull as it Is to reconstruct 
with any certainty the historical situation (g§ 4, 5), 
the diflicnity is rather analogous to the ‘subtilitas 
Naturae,’ than such as would result from = the 
inconsistencics of a literary fabrication. [t is 
the most personal, Icast doctrinal, of all the 
Epistles except Philemon; but at the same tine 
it is saturated with the characteristic theological 
conceptions of St. Paul. The personal relation 
of the apostle to the conmmunity is viewed in 
the light of the apostolic office as sneh, and this 
in turn in that of the distinetive character of 
the gospel; the profoundest conceptions of grace, 
reconcihation, consummation, thus enter into the 
very fibre of chs. 1-7. This interpenetration of 
practical detail with first principles of the faith is 
wu characteristic which our Epistle shares with 1 Co. 
But here it is even more strongly marked, Not 
only do the relations between the Old and New 
Covenants (3), the Karthly and the Future Life (4), 
not only do the doctrines of Redemption and the 
Incarnation (5, 7. 8) find classical expression, but 
there is not the smallest matter mentioned in the 
letter which docs not carry us back to the highest 
and most ultimate laws; the mere organization of 
the Aoyla is sowing for cternity (9), a carrying out 
of the principle of the Incarnation (8); ‘from the 
surface of things he everywhere penetrates to the 
depths.’ 

The Epistle is a letter of inary moods, but all 
under strong control, ‘Joy and heaviness, anxicty 
and hope, trust and resentment, anger and love, 
follow one another, the one as intense as the other. 
Yet there is no touch of changeableness, nor any 
contradiction. The circumstances dictate and 
justify it all, and he is master of it all, the same 
throughout, and always his whole self. An extra- 
ordinary susceptibility of feeling and impression, 
such as only an extraordinary character can hold 
in control’ (Weizsiicker, Apost, Ztller, p. 328; 
ef. the whole section). 

In the discussions (art. 1 CORINTHIANS, § 4) 
raised by the Dutelr hypercritical school, and by 
Steck, on the genuineness of the ‘ Haupt-briefe,’ 
our Epistle has played a somewhat subordinate 
part (see Kuowling, ubt supra, pp. 192, 174). We 
may therefore dispense with any discussion on 
the subject, and postpone the quielion of Intevrity 
until we have dealt with the difficulties connected 
with the historical situation. 

4. As wo have seen above (on 1 Cor. § 7), the 
complete elucidation of the circumstances of 1 Co 
depends on the recovery of the thread of events 
connected with and ascertainable from the second 
Kpistle. Here we enter upon what the most 
accurate of explorers has compared to a ‘track- 
less forest.” ‘The problem is especially tantalizing, 
because the shanties of material at once stimul- 
ates and inocks the attempt at a complete coin- 
bination, 

The broad question, How does the historical 
situation in 2 Co differ from that in 1 Co? how 
many letters, how many visits, of St. Paul to 
Corinth, how many estrangements and reeon- 
ciliutions, are to be traced or assumed? depends 
for its solution on our success or failure in un- 
ravelling several distinct threads. Such are the 
movements of Timothy, the movements of Titus, 
the history of the Aoyia (1 Co 16!) at Corinth, the 
sequel of the case of the offender of 1 Co 5'™, the 

rogress of party spirit and of opposition to St. 
Paul at Corinth, and, lastly, St. Paul’s references 
to his plans of travel, and to letters and visits of 
his own. 

We will briefly sketch the position of each of 
these questions, and then consider the possibilities 
of a satisfactory reconstruction of the history. 


(a) As to Timothy, the case is comparatively 
simple. We have seen (on ] Cor. §7) that Timothy 
left St. Paul at Ephesus for Macedonia, pee Ny. 
not long before the dispateh of 1 Co. He was to 
reach Corinth ovenntnll (1 Co 4’), thoneh St. 
Paul implics some Aga (éay &\On, 16!) as to 
the prospect of his doing so. St. Paul expected 
him to return to Ephesus with the bearers of 
1 Co (16") by Pentecost (16), His return 
from Corinth would in that case be by sea 
direct. The expression of Luke (Ac 19% eds rhv 
Max. only) is, however, easily understood if he 
fuiled to reach Corinth. Lightfoot (Bibl. Ess. 
2751%.), who maintained that he probably did not 
do so, snevested that Titus might have overtaken 
hinn on the way to Corinth, or, if he went thither 
by sea, have met Timothy on the way back. 
Certainty on this point is not possible; we have 
to weigh the total silence of St. aul in 2 Co (in 
the face of 1 Co 417) as to any result of Timotlry’s 
mission to Cor,, against the wbsence from 2 Co 
of any explanation (in face, again, of 1 Co 4?) 
of the non-arrival of «© messenger so impressively 
announced. The latter argument seems to the 
present writer to be slizhtly outweighed by the 
former, ‘It is patent that the mission had in 
some way miscarricd’? (Waite); but that Timothy 
had failed painfully at Corinth is hardly to be 
assumed (as by Jiilicher, Mend. p. 61) without more 
proof than we possess. fie \aw. Timothy was 
with St. Paul when he wrote 2 Co. ‘They may 
have met cither at Kphesus or in Macedonia. 

(6) Of Titus (Gal 25) we do not hear hy name 
in 1 Co. From 2 Co we learn that he was the 
bearer of our letter (8% !8*!), accompanied by two 
unnamed brethren, one of whom, ‘whose praise 
is in the Gospel,’ may or may not have been Luke. 

Fron 2 Co 12" we see that Titus had been to 
Coriuth before, as we should also gather from 88 
Ka0ws mpoeviptaro, ‘This also follows independently 
from 7° 23) ‘Titus, then, paid at any rate two 
visits to Corinth; and on one of them, previous 
to 2 Co, he had been accompanied by a (single, 
unnamed) brother (2 Co 121), 

We will come back to Titus after briefly con- 
sidcring the history of the Aoyla at Corinth. The 
directions given 1 Co 1614 were possibly in answer 
to some inquiry on the part op the Corinthians 
(supra, | Cor. § 7). They had offered (2 Co 9° mrpo- 
ernyyeduevnv) to contribute, and, ace. to 8%, ‘Titus 
had assisted in the preliminary organization of 
their efforts (3°, cf. v.89 mpoevfptaro). ‘lo this 
reference appears to be made 2 Co 12! (cf. éde- 
ovéxtynoev With 9°), Why not, then, identify (as 
Lichtfoot, Bibl. Ass. 281) Titus and ‘the brother’ 
with ‘the brethren’ who carricd 1 Co? (supra, 
1 Cor. § 7). ‘This combination seems free from any 
objection, and the note of time, did mépuoe (8! 9%), 
pushes back this visit of Titus to a date in any 
case very near 1 Co (sce 1 Cor, § 6). ‘Titus visited 
Corinth, then, in connexion with the rAoyla on two 
occasions; on the second occasion he was one of 
the bearers of 2 Co; on the first, not improbably 
he was one of the bearers of 1 Co. 

(c) The person of ‘Vitus (cf. infr. 88 6, 7) forms the 
link between the Aoyla and the more painful questions 
between St. Pauland the Church of Corinth. The 
Auesion whether Titus paid yet a third visit thither 
depends upon the consideration of the troubles 
which threatened to estrange St. Paul and the 
Corinthians. Firstly, the case of incest (1 Co 5!) 
was dealt with in 1 Co, and the expulsion there 
ordered would naturally follow upon the arrival 
of the letter. Did it? It is the prevalent view 
(the grounds for it are stated with admirable 
conciseness by Holtzmann, Hinl.? p. 255) that 
2 Co 251! (=7*) records the sequel. Stung by St. 
Paul’s summons, the Corinthians, by a majority 
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(2°), inflict a punishment which St. Paul pronounces 
sufficient, and, lest the pain of it should drive the 
offender to desperation, advises the Corinthians 
to relax. ‘The punishment had been inflicted in 
the presence and at the summons (7!) of Titus, 
who reported the contrition, zeal, and loyalty 
wrought by the letter he had borne. This letter 
would accordingly be ] Co, unless we should have, 
on further consideration, to infer that the in- 
attention or disaffection with which that letter 
had been received, or some other cause, had 
necessitated the dispatch by the hand of Titus 
of a sharper summons (sce below, g). 

(d) But a closer cxamination of the passages we 
are considering makes it doubtful whether they 
really relate to the offender of 1Co5', The 
object in view, in St. Paul’s treatment of the 
case now in question, had been to Ean the 
loyalty of the Corinthians to himself (7! 2°). 
To have persisted in withholding pardon would 
have been to give Satan an advantage over them 
all, St. Paul included ; de. to have intensified the 
very evil St. Paul was combating. Moreover, St. 
Paul is specially careful to depreciate the gricf 
inflicted upon himself (25), which strongly suggests 
that the ddicndels of 7! is also none other than 
himself. ‘he odx @vcxev rod dduwjoavros of the latter 
verse contradicts the twa of | Co 5°» even more 
sharply than the notion of a personal wrong, the 
prominent thought in 2 Co 2. 7, contrasts with 
that of a sin against God, such as the moprela of 
1Co5, There are, then, weighty grounds for 
eliminating from these verses any reference to 
the incestuous offender (who may none the less 
be glanced at. amony the mponuaprykéres of 12%! 13°), 
and for referring them to some other individual. 
Here, again, itis a question of probability ; but the 
view adopted by very many scholars,* that the 
offender of 2 Co 2. 7 is a personal opponent of 
St. Paul, who has grossly slandered him, and has 
temporarily mrceu ciel in undermining the loyalty of 
the Corinthians, has much to recommend it. On this 
view, Which is as old as Tertullian, de Pud. xiii. if, 
this mission of Titus, and the letter then carried by 
him, must be quite independent of, and subse- 
quent to, 1Co, The dyvous of 2 Co 7" then har- 
monizes in sense with 11% 

(e) The oxlopara of 1 Co 1-4 have undergone 
au change of aspect in 2 Co. Of the watchwords 
Paul, Apollos, Cephas, we hear no more. It is 
otherwise with the name of Christ. In the section 
10-13! a distinet group of opponents are in view 
who arrogate the distinction Xpiotod elvar (107). 
The finnl consideration of this movement must 
be deferred (see below, § 7). For our present pur- 
pose it is cnough to dwell on the marked change 
of situation. In 1 Co indeed we trace the ten- 
dency to arraign (dvaxplvey, 41%) the apostle, and 
to question his apostolic rank (9!) But it is 
disposed of briefly and quictly ; it is not as in 2 Co 
the subject of a long and passionate indictment. 
The first (1-7) and Yast (10-13) seetions of the 
Kpistle present somewhat different aspects of the 
cause. In the former, we have references to ‘the 
many who traffic in the word of God’ (21; ef. 
4*)+ to ‘certain, who need letters of introduction’ 
to the Corinthians (3); to pau ttt against the 
apostle of fleshly motives, of duplicity (1)4 37 4? 68), 
‘These imputations proceed, it would seem, from 
dmiorot, men blinded by worldliness to the light 
of the gospel (44), who yet, as we infer from 5", 
lay great stress on having known Christ. after the 
flesh. The Jast two points throw light on the 

* It is well put by Dr. Llewelyn Davies in Smith’s DB, a.. 
PavuL, It had been maintained by Bleek, Credner, Olshausen, 
Neander, Ewald; and is also opted by Hilgonfeld, Weiz- 
sicker, Jiilicher, Godet, ctc. Krenkel and Olemen suppose that 


the slander was directly aimed, not at 8t. Paul, but at a fellow- 
worker. See Schmiedel, Kzc. on 2 Co 211, 


urpose of such passages as 19 217, above all 
3h8 63, The Judaizing tendencies faintly trace- 
able in 1 Co have assumed a doctrinal character. 
Still, the polemic of these chapters is not direct ; 
St. Paul assumes that his readers are with him; 
so far as they are concerned (et tus & Xpiocr@, con- 
trast 13°) ‘old things are passed away, aud new 
things have come.’ We scem to hear ‘not the 
threatenings of a coming so much as the rumblings 
of a departing storm.’ But when we turn to the 
concluding chapters (10-13!) the brightness and 
confidence of tone is gone. The features of the 
opposition of 1-7 are still there. St. Paul is 
charged with fleshly motives (10%), with lording 
it over the Church (10° 13”; cf. 14), with deceit 
(Qi), Tis opponents still come armed with 
letters of eterna (10!28), they are—not now 
dmoro but— ministers of Satan, false apostles 
(1119-15); they preach another Jesus, another gospel 
(114); they claim to be ministers of Christ, to be 
*‘Christ’s’ (11°? 107; cf. 1 Co 1") All the features 
of the opponents of 1-7 are here, but they are 
heightened, and the polemic against them is more 
ainfully intense. ‘Their accusations against St. 
aul, too, are more direct and audacious,—em- 
bezzlement (12!'8?%), bullying by Ictters (10!) in 
contrast with weakness when face to face, reck- 
less folly (11%), are imputed to him; if he refuses 
direct sustentation, it is becanse he knows he has 
no right to it, being no true apostle (115 12!!-38), 
But, worse than all, St. Paul is conscious that his 
readers are not with him; their loyalty is under- 
mined. Their obedience is unfulfilled—‘ Ye look at 
the outside of things’ (108 7"), They are in imminent 
peril of being corrupted, in fact they tolerate an- 
other gospel,—yes, gladly tolerate the yoke of ‘the 
fools’ who are tyrannizing over them (114% *) ; 
they accept the invidious construction put upon St. 
Paul’s conduct, are prepared to doubt his love for 
them (L175 cf. 1262), ‘They are wavering in 
faith, Christ can hardly be in them; St. Paul dreads 
to think of the impenitent state in which he will 
find them, dreads the humiliation which awaits 
him at Corinth, dreads the unsparing severity he 
will have to exercise (12!-13!°),—his last hope is 
that the letter may pave the way to better things. 
Note that St. Paul is addressing the community 
as a whole throughout, not the Judaizing rivés, not 
a minority still under their influence; of this the 
chapters give no hint. Can the situation still be 
that of 1-7, or even that of 8.92 “here is sume 
plausibility, prima facie, in the severance of 10- 
13! from the rest of the Epistle. But in any 
case the situation in these chapters is a new one 
as compared with that in 1 Co; and from its 
nature can hardly have been revealed to St. 
Paul by the arrival of Titus in Macedonia, for 
he brought news of quite a different kind (7!%). 

(f) St. Paul entertained, at different times, two 
distinct plans of travel. ‘he simpler of the two 
is that announced in 1 Co 165, and carried out 
Ac 20!, viz. from I;phesus to Macedonia and thence 
to Corinth. But ae 2 Co 1%-16 we learn that 
he had at one time entertained, but (v.% in order 
to spare the Corinthians) had abandoned, the more 
complicated plan of proceeding direct from Asia 
to Corinth, thence to Macedonia, and thenee to 
Corinth again. ‘This plan had been communicated 
to the Corinthians, at Jeast in the form of a promise 
of a prompt visit. This is not satisfied by 1 Co 4%; 
for if so, the withdrawal would be announced in 
1 Co 16°, a passage totally out of correspondence 
(v.14) with the situation presupposed in 2 Co 1%. 
Moreover, in defending his change of plan (2 Co 
1'5-23), St. Paul would not have fuilcd to appeal to 
the clear statement of his intentions in I Co 16°. 
The inference ‘seems irresistible that the change 
of plan was subsequent to 1Co, and that the 
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Complicated Plan was formed in consequence of 
solucthing that had transpired after 1 Co was 
dispatched, and that further events caused St. 
Paul to fall back upon the original Simple Vian. 

(7) We have now to take note of St. Paul’s 
references to letters written by himself to Corinth. 
That there were three such is certain, viz. the two 
canonical letters, and the ‘pre-canonical’ or lost 
letter referred to in 1 Co 5*% But we have seen 
that the Complicated Plan of travel was com- 
niunicated to the Corinthians after 1 Co; whether 
this was by letter or not, depends on the inter- 
pretation of 2 Co 4, At any rate the promise 
of a direct visit was given in the confidence (zezol- 
Onais,V.") of happy relations between the apostle and 
the Corinthians, and the promised visit was looked 
forward toasa ‘joy’ (xap4). But something oceurred 
to upset this confidence, and to demand that the 
Visit, if paid, should be one of stern judgment. 
St. Paul decided ‘to spare’ them, and not to 
return to them in sorrow (2!).. And this he had 
stated in a letter (2°4), written in affliction and 
distress of heart and many tears,—a letter caleu- 
lated to cause pain, and one which he for a time 
regretted having written (78%), but which, aided 
by the presence of ‘Titus (supra, e, d), produced a 
happy revolution in the temper of the Corinthians. 
Two questions arise—(1) Did the letter announce 
the abandonment of the Complicated Plan, or did 
the latter merely follow tacitly by way of post- 
ponement? This depends on the sense of rodro 
avrdé (2%), which my merely mean ‘for this very 
cause’ (cf. 2 P15; Winer, I. § xxi. fin), (2) Can 
this letter be our 1 Co? Certainly not, if, as we 
have igued, it arose out of a situation subsequent 
to that of 1 Co. But, quite independently of this, 
1 Co is hardly a letter which St. Paul could even 
temporarily have repented writing. Stern passages 
it contains, but they are relieved by reeaiGne 
encouragement, calin discussion, quiet practical 
ndvice; its emotional tension is not to be com- 
pared with that of 2 Co 10-13, or even 1-73. it 
does not correspond to the description 2 Co 2¢ 
(see Waite, p. 383), This is a vital point, but it 
scems haidly doubtful. The one strong couuter- 
argument, the supposed identity of reference in 
2 Co 2" und 1 Co 5", has already been examined 
(d), and found to be of very dubious validity. 

We must therefore insert a stern and highly 
painful letter between 1 and 2 Co; and if 2 Co 
1°" refers to a letter at all, it is certainly not to 
1 Co, and still less to the painful letter just men- 
tioned, St. Panl then, who in any ease wrote 
not fewer than three, can be fairly proved to have 
written four, and my very probably have written 
five letters to the Corinthians, including our two 
canonical Epistles (ef. Clemen, Hinheitl. p. 66; 
and see below, § 8). 

(1) Lastly, we consider the references to his 
visits to Corinth. WVirst of all, in 2 Co 12% 13! 
he says, lov rplrov toro éroluws Eyw eMety mpds buas 
s+ « TpiTov Tobro lpxouat mpds vuds. Tuken by 
themselves, these words would be held by any- 
one to establish two previous visits. And the more 
natural interpretation of 2 &xpwa .. . 7d wh mddw 
ev Avy Tpds Uuas éNev, Connects wddrw with év Avwy 
rather than with é\@ei. If so, a previous visit 
év Avy is implied; the attempt to explain this 
by 1 Co 2) é\@av pds buds, is unworthy of serious 
discussion. We are therefore obliged to assume 
provisionally that, when the painful letter was 
written, St. Paul had visited Corinth twice, and 
the second time év Atay. Only if this assumption 
proves so improbable as to outweigh the more 
obvious sense of the passages just quoted, shall 
we be Justified in throwing into the scale against 
them ae Sevrépa xapd of 1, the ds wapdv rd dev- 
repoy of 13°. As a matter of fact, the assumption 
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of a visit év Avry does encounter hopeless obstacles, 
whether we seck to place it before or after 1 Co. 

Let us consider the latter possibility first. St. Paul abandoned 
hig direct visit (i.e. the Coinplicated Plan) ‘in order to spare’ 
the Corinthians, This excludes at once trom consideration the 
period between the painful letter and 2Co. Let us suppose 
then that St. Paul, on receiving from Corinth unfavourable news 
(prolly connected with the offender of 2% 712), after he had 

ispatched 1 Co, procveded thither in person. If so, St. Paul, 
unsnecessful zsh at Corinth, returns to Ephesus (still iv Aden) ; 
receives better news; announces another immediate visit (ae, 
the Complicated Plan) ‘iv reros0,c0' (118); another estrange- 
ment, connected again with the offender of 25 712, brenks outs 
St. Paul writes again gy Aden, and this time with more per- 
manent success, Which he at last learns from Titus in Mace- 
donia. The improbability of this duplication of events condemns 
the entire hypothesis, and drives us back on the other alterna. 
tive, that St. Paul’s visit éy Adorn must have preceded 100. But 
here we are encountered by the total {ynorance of such a visit 
which that Kpistie betrays. Not only is there ‘not a single 
trace’ of it (Weizsacker, pp. 277, 300); We are compelled to ask, 
mid ask in vain, to what, on this assumption, was the Aur, due? 
Not to the eyicpera, of which St. Pan) knew only from Chloc's 
wople, Not to the ropyaa vor to the disorders in their ‘assem- 
line together,’ of which he knew only by report (6! 11/8). Not 
to the litigiousness (1 Co 6) nor to the denial of the Resurrec- 
tion, of both of which he speaks with indignant surprise. if 
the distressing second visit preceded 1Co, the Avan which 
occasioned it was dead and buried when 1 Co was written, it 
had nothing to do with any of the subjects touched upon in 
1 Co, and St. Paul's references to it in 2 Co are inexplicable, 

In fuct, the main ground on which Weizsacker, Clemen, and 
others place it after 1Co is the inadmissibility of placing it 
cartier; while Schmiedel follows Neander, Olshausen, Reuss, 
Wieseler, Moyer, Kldpper, and many others in placing it earlier, 
because the attempt to fiud room for it later breaks down. He 
justly observes that in a complicated hypothesis we cannot 
expect to harmonize all details satisfactorily, but must be con- 
tent with certainty where possible. But this may justify us in 
questioning the finality of the inferences drawn at first sight 
from 2 Co 2! 1214 131, 

Against the probability of either of the two 
hypotheses just discussed, we must. weigh that of 
the interpretation of those verses adopted by Pale 
({forae Paul.), Baur, de Wette, Renan, Llileenfeld, 
Davidson, Farrar, and others, that by tplrov roiro 
Epxouac St. Paul means ‘this is the third time I am 
coming’ (i.e. meaning to come), while 2! simply 
states his resolve that his new visit (rddw édOety) 
shall not be é Avrp. This interpretation is at 
first sight of inferior probability to the more 
obvious sense of the words, but it harmonizes 
well with 13? (RVm) and with the ov«ém of 1 
(RV ; AV is avainst the idioin). 

(t) Summary. — 'Timothy’s visit, then, hard] 
enters into our problem; Titus visits Corinth 
three tines, first (possibly as bearer of 1 Co) to 
organize the Aoyla, the second time to cope with 
the troubles there, thirdly as bearer of 2 Co, and 
to complete the Aoyla. The troubles at Corinth 
were muunly due to events subsequent to the situa- 
tion of 1 Co, and the offender of 2 Co 2. 7 was more 
probably an offender against St. Paul, connected 
With the Judaizing party, than the incestuous 
person of 1005. The troubles, however, had 
tuken 100b and hold in Corinth to a devree far 
beyond what is traceable in 1 Co. It is not alto- 
gether casy to combine the situation presupposed 
in 2 Co 10-13" with that in 2 Co 1-9; it is quite 
impossible to identify it with the situation of 1 Co. 
St. Paul, then, dispatched ‘Titus to cope with new 
troubles at Corinth, the news of which had reached 
him after the dispatch of 1 Co, and had induced 
him to abandon an intended visit to Corinth, and to 
write a painful letter instead. ‘To insert. a visit of 
St. Paul to Corinth in connexion with this crisis is 
impossible, while the painful letter, and the aban- 
donment of the devrépa yapd, are s0 closely bound 
up with the visit év Avy, that the three must rest on 
a single basis of fact. Tf so, the visit év \uryn was a 
visul abandoned, not one actually paid. Still less 
can we find a probable place tor a second visit 
anterior to 1 Co and connected with a painful crisis 
not dealt with in that Epistle. Accordingly, as 
the language of 2 Co is susceptible of a different 
though perhaps less prepossessing explanation, we 
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remove the intermediate visit from the horizon of 
either Epistle. ; 

5. (a) A too simple scheme impossible.—We are 
now in a position to reconstruct the order of events 
from the evidence. The simpler such an order, the 
fewer the events assumed, the better ; but we must 
not be tempted by this consideration to force the 
PEeuoweee to combine where they do not naturally 

0 80. 

Let us begin by trying the combination sugvested 
in art. CoRINTH, which is in substance that of 
Bishop Lightfoot (Bibl. Hssays, p. 282 ff). The 
order of events suggested is—l. Paul at Corinth 
(A.D. 512). 2. Apollos at Corinth (52-532). 3. Paul 
at Ephesus (53-56). [Here Lightfoot inserts the 
second visit of Paul to Corinth.) 4. Lost letter of 
1 Co 5° [Sannouncing the plan of 2 Co 1,’ Light- 
foot}. 5. (‘ Possible, but not proved’) Second 
visit of Paul to Cor. 6. Stephanas, ete., to 
Ephesus (1 Co 16™ 38), (Letter of the Corinthians. ) 
8. Dispatch by Titus of 1 Co [‘with the brother, 
2 Co 1238” Lightf.]; or 9. Titus sent close after 
1Co. 10. Titus returns to Macedonia (2 Co 7°). 
ll. Titus and the brother (2 Co 12 or 8!8?) sent 
back, with 2 Co, to Corinth. 

The schemes of Waite (in Speaker’s Comm.) 
and of Weiss (most recently in die Paul. Briefe, 
1896, pp. 9, 10) are in substantial agreement with 
the aber e. but Waite inserts the painful letter 
after 8. The arguments against the view taken 
below are best put by Holtzmann, L’und.? p. 254 f. 

To bevin with, we must insert here, Wafers 6, 
the arrival at Ephesus of ol XAdys (1 Co 1”). But 
more important 1s the need for further links be- 
tween 8 and 10. It seems, indeed, needless to 
distinguish 9 from 8. But between the mission of 
Titus (possibly as one of the bearers of 1 Co) to 
begin he orvanization (2 Co 8* !°) of the Aoyla, and 
his mission (v.°) to complete it, te. the dispatch of 
2 Co, many events, as we have seen, demand room. 
The adixnua of 2 Co 25 7%, almost certainly ; a visit 
of Titus in connexion therewith (2 Co 77), quite cer- 
tainly ; and a letter, not corresponding in its char- 
acter (sup. § 4,7) with 1Co, probably carried by ‘Titus 
on the same occasion. Titus, then, had returned to 
Ephesus before that ; and since St. Paul, though he 
eventually carried out the plan of travel announced 
1 Co 16°, yet has to defend himself from the charge 
of fickleness with respect to his plans, we must 
find room for his adoption of the plan of two 
visits to Corinth, for the announcement of this, 
and for ils abandonment. If the latter coin- 
cides, as we have shown to be probable, with the 
painful letter, we have to insert the first chanye 
of plan between 8 and the return of Titus to 
i phesus. 

(L) Resultant scheme,—We therefore revise the 
scheme as follows: 1-8 (as above). 9 or 10. St. Paul 
determines to pay a double visit to Corinth (deurdpa 
xapd, 2Co 1!) 1). Painful news from Corinth 
(possibly brought back by Titus) changes this plan ; 
the dcurépa xap4 given up, the visit—now painful 
in prospect—abandoned ; and 12. A painfully severe 
letter sent. 13. Titus at Corinth (2 Co 77!5), with 
happy results. 14. Titus meets St. Paul in Mace- 
donia; and 15. Returns to Corinth with 2 Co. 

6. The above seems to be the simplest scheme 
that permits the insertion of all the events implied 
in 2 Co. (For a comparison of the views of different 
critics, see Sclimiedel’s Table in J/and-Kommentar, 
pp. xii, xiii), It remains to consider the interval of 
time required between the letters 1 and 2 Co, 

We have to provide time for Titus making one double journey 
between Ephesus and Corinth, a second journey to Corinth, and 
arcturn journey as far as, say, Philippi. And, assuming the 
correctness of the view taken above (§ 4, b) as to the connexion 
of the first journey with the Acyia, we have so to place the 


jouraeye that, in dispatching Titus for the third time (§ 6: 15), 
‘aul could speak of his first visit (§ 5: 8, 9) as having taken place 


‘last year’ (&78 ripves, 2 Co 86.10 92), This latter condition is 
elastic ; it only implies in strictness that the beginning of a new 
year had intervened ; and the interval between the two letters 
iy 80 far left open within somewhat wide limits, The move- 
ments of Titus, however, require a considerable minimum of 
time. As 1 Co was likely to reach Corinth before Timothy, who 
was on his way throngh Macedonia, it was probably dispatched 
(8) by sea direct. This was pussille at any time after Mar. 6, when 
the mare clausum properly ended. ‘The voyage was often accom: 
plished in three or four days’ (Con. and Howson, ch. xii. p. 
449 n.; for full details see Schmicdel in UK xvi. 8a); let us 
allow seven. Titus may, but need not, have returne (11) by 
Macedonia. This route would require, with rapid travelling, 
about a month; letus allow six weeks. Another week will then 
be claimed by the second journey (12) to Corinth, and four weeks, 
let us suppose, for Titus at last to meet St. Panl in Macedonia 
(14). We this require at most 12. weeks for the actual journeys 
of Titus; and for his two visits (8, 18) to Corinth, in default of 
any statement as to their duration, we should allow about four 
weeks in allasa minimum. Accordingly we require 16 weeks 
for the movements of Titus, allowing him but little repose. 

But St. Paul (assuming the year to be 67) must have reached 
Corinth by the end of November (Ac 203. 6), and this pushes 
back the dispatch (15) of 2 Co into the month of October. Now 
the new year, according to the Macedonian calendar, bezan on 
Sept. 21, and the civil reckoning of the Jews (1 Tisri) coincided 
within a few days. St. Paul, theretore, could easily speak of 
the first mission of Titus () as ‘last year.’ From the beginning 
of October (which we adopt in order to deal liberally with the 
tine) the 20 weeks carry us back to the midsummer solstice, or 
over three weeks after Pentecost (May 28). These three weeks 
then are at our disposal as spare time. To these we add the 
time between Pentecost and the previous (1 Co 161°) dispatch of 
1 Co (8); to this interval we cannot assign a definite value, un- 
less (following a possible suggestion from 1 Co 6) we place 1 Co 
about the paschal season, If so, there is time for Titus to rejoin 
St. Paul (11) at Eph., even if he returned ironge Macedonia ; 
bnt there is no strong reason to suppose that he did pot return, 
as he probably went, by sea (supr. § 4, a, cf. b). 


There is thus no impossibility in the view taken 
by the majority of critics, that 2 Co was written in 
the autumn of the Homan year, in the spring of 
which the apostle had written 1Co. The separa- 
tion of the two Epistles by a longer interval is not, 
indeed, forbidden by their contents ; but the neces- 
sity of finding a place here for an evangelization of 
Iyricum (Godet, Clemen), in order to satisfy Ro 
15, is not so apparent as to claim a voice in the 
settlement of our question. 1 Co 16% is prima facie 
evidence that St. Paul’s -hree months at Corinth 
belong to the winter next following that Epistle ; 
nor are his chanyes of plan revealed in 2 Co such 
as to affect the broad outline. At the same time, 
the question as to the interval between the two 
Epistles must be finally decided, if at all, by refer- 
ence to the general chronology of St. Pauls Epistles 
(see on 1 Cor. § 6, and art. CHRONOLOGY OF NT); 
always recollecting that the two must, by 2 Co 8” 

2,1 Co 16" (assuming the integrity of 2 Co 1-9, 
sce below, § 8), fall within two successive calendar 

ears. 
: 7. The purpose of the Epistle follows from the 
circumstances of its origin. ‘The effect of 1 Co had 
been, it would seem, good at first. ‘Titus had 
begun actively the organization of the Aoyla (2 Co 88 
9?) in a spirit to the purity of which the apostle 
appeals as a fact above question (the exact force of 
2 Co 128 is often overlooked, e.g. by Clemen). Titus 
had needed encouragement (mapexdAeca), and St. Paul 
had given this in the form of & warm recommenda. 
tion of the Corinthians (7'4), which was fully justi- 
fied only after serious PH esas Mean- 
while, apparently, St. Paul was incurring the 
danger at Ephesus described 1° (cf. Ro 16'[?], Ac 
192 [99]) of which he characteristically _ first 
informs the Corinthians when the worst of the 
crisis at Corinth is over. St. Paul had formed the 
plan of visiting Corinth earlier than he had intended 
(§ 4,f), when the return of Titus with bad news 
of a quite unlooked-for character convinced him 
that such a visit would be most painful to both 
sides. Hence the painful letter, again dispnieee 
by Titus, and the reversion to the Simple Plan ot 
1 Co 16°. This was before the apostle’s departure 
from Ephesus ; and the period immediately succeed- 
ing, during which St. Paul moved first to Troas(2!* ") 
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and then on to Macedonia, anxiously awaiting the 
return of Titus to pnt an end to lus suspense, 18 
the time of intense mental strain of which onr 
Epistle is the outcome. ‘The relief expressed in 
1-7 finds its outlet along with much of the pent-up 
indignatian and self-vindication (10-13) wlich had 
been all the while accumulating in the apostle’s 
mind, The main purpose of the Epistle, then, 
turns upon the new troubles at Corinth, which 
differentiate our Epistle from 1Co. These have 
heen touched upon above (§ 4, ¢), but require a 
little further examination in this connexion. 


The difference between the new troubles at Corinth and those 
connected with the ‘Christ-party’ of 1 Co is one of degree, not 
ofkind. But the difference of degree Is very great, aud is prob- 
ably due to the arrival of a fresh agitator (10!0 ¢neww) or tresh 
agitators (10/2 114) on the scene. Can we identify them with 
any Closencas? The trepoy suayyidsov Of 114 links them on to the 
agitators of Gal16, At Coriuth, this is rather in prospect than 
actually preached ; but 1122 shows that we have to do with 
Christians of Jewish birth. Were they personal disciples of 
Christ? (107, ef, 1145 612). This is matter for conjecture rather 
than proof. The oriyinal Twelve seein to be referred to in the 
twice-recurring phrase vrspAsev arorrode: (115 1211); but to 
aD poee that any of the Twelve were personally concerned is out 
of the question, St. Paul would not in that case have stigma- 
tized them as Yiuderoeroae, etc. (1113), But did the agitators 
claim to repreaent the Twelve, to whove superior authority they 
certainly made appeal? In this connexion, the Letters of Fntro- 
duction (31, cf. Ro 16!) are of importance. As tho ig dpa of 
81 is meant rather to point the contrast with 33 than to posi- 
tively describe the cwés, we must understand that the claims of 
the latter were backed by these letters. These claims would have 
lost all their danger and prestige had not the letters come from 
some well-known names. That the ayilators used letters of 
merely personal commendation for purposes beyond the scope 
of such Ictters ix, of course, possible (Gal 212, Av 151-24), At any 
rate St. Paul ignores any real connexion between the ayritatora 
and the Twelve. In loyal conformity to his side of the Jeru- 
saluin ayrecinent (Gal 210) he pushes forward the Aoyia (cf. 91116 
with Ro 15801.), in the assurance that his uncompromising warfare 
ayainst the agitators will in no way compromise his relation 
with the older apostles, Chapters 8, 9 therefore stand in a 
close relation to the main purpose of the Epistle. The first 
seven chapters, with their sugvestive passages on tho relation 
of the Law (to the Cospel, their profound glances into the 
doctrine of Redemption, also lead up to the same principal 
purpose (sup. § 3). Whether the &aros "Incous of 114 (of, 612 119) 
refers toa lower view of the Person of Christ, cannot be re- 
garded as certain. Unquestianably, the question of Ohriatoloyy 
underlies the question of Law and Graco, of Faith and Works; 
but this fundamental issue is felt rather than perceived in the 
NT asarnie, At auy rate it was necessary to throw aside all 
thoughts of compromise, and to endeavour to stamp out from 
Corinth a movement which bade fair to result in complete 
apostasy sree Hence the peculiar transition in the Epistle 
froin thaukful reconciliation (1-7) to bitter polemic (10-13), the 
alternating tones of endearment and rebuke, first the appeal to 
the higher, then the withering exposure of the lower tendencics 
at work amony the Corinthians, 


8. We must now, accordingly, endeavour to reach 
a result with regard to the Integrity of the Epistle. 
We have seen that the canonical Epp. to the Cor- 
inthians are the remains of a correspondence which 
comprised other letters now lost (§ 4, 7), and that 
eee y not fewer than three lost letters were ad- 
dressed by St. Paul to the Corinthians, ‘The tempta- 
tion to rediscover all or part of these in our extant 
letters, ol ade with THUenieele ditheulties in their 
sequence of ideas (cf. § 4, ¢), has naturally been 
strong, Clemen (whose inheitlichkeit der Paatl, 
Briefe, 1894, contains the most searching and acute 
of recent essays in this direction) has redivided 
our Epistles into five (see 1 CORINTHIANS, § 6), 
thus providing wholly or in part for each letter of St. 
Paul tothe Corinthians of which we have any trace 
whatever. As allecting 1 Co, his result. consists 
merely in the relegation to the lost letter of 1 Co 
5° of certain passages in ehs. 3. 7. 9. 14, where the 
connexion is diflicult, and of the whole of 15 (except 
the rejected v."). We venture to think that a little 
more patience, orexegetical penetration, might have 
very greatly reduced the compass of these frag- 
ments. But with regard to 2 Co the difficulties are 
more serious. ‘They fall into three main heads— 
(1) The interjected warning (see below, § 9, A 2, b B) 
64-71, The direct continuity of 6'8 73 is too obvious 
to be mistaken; the interjected appeal simply 


breaks the connexion. Accordingly Clemen, fol- 
lowing Hilvenfeld and others, refers 1b to the lost 
letter of 1 Co 5*, while many other critics (see 
Heinrici, Das zweite SS. w.8.w. pp. 329-334) agree 
that it is out of place here. It must be allowed 
that if this is the cause, the insertion was made at 
a date prior to the first circulation of the Epistle, 
for textual tradition of any kind is totally silent as 
toit. Whether this objection is fatal a dimine 
will be considered at the close of this section. Waiv- 
ing it for the present, the question becomes one 
(a) of exegesis, which on the whole has hitherto 
failed to find a clear line of connexion with the 
context before or after; and (4) of the general 
analogy of St. Paul’s style, and of this Epistle 
especially. True, ‘there is no hterary work in 
which the cross-cnrrents are so violent and so 
frequent’; but there is no other ‘cross-current’ in 
the Epistle which cuts with so clean an cdye as 
this. On the whole, if we may assume an inter- 
polation at all withont textual evidence, this is 
Pete dignus vindice nodus. Whether, if out of 
place here, the section is part of the letter of 1 Co 
5*, is not so clear; the injunction of 6'4 does not fit 
so exactly with 1 Co 5” as to preclude all doubt. Lo 
reject the passage as un-Pauline (Holsten, ete.) is 
quite arbitrary, (See the discnssions of Whitelaw, 
Chase, and Sanday in Class. Review, 1890, pp. 12, 
150, 248, 317, 359; Schmicdel’s Lice. in loc.; Clemen, 
Einh, 58 f.) 

(2) Chapters 8 and 9.—All allow chapter 8 to 
remain part of our (the ‘Fifth’) Epistle, but 
chapter 9 is thrown back to the ‘Third.’ This 
divoree, in which Clemen follows Semler and a 
long series of later critics, is mainly on grounds 
which are more suitable for disenssion in a com. 
mentary (see Waite in loc.), That chs. 8 and 9, 
especially in view of 9! (ydp), are impossible in one 
and the same letter, is an assumption founded, 
surely, upon a somewhat narrow view of St. Paul’s 
logic. 

(3) The great invective, or ‘ Vierkapitelbrief.’— 
The main grounds for relegating this to a different 
Epistle are given above (§ 4, ¢). If they have any 
validity they make for its identification with the 
‘Fourth’ or Painful Letter (§ 4, g). This is the 
view of Hausrath (Vierkapitelbricf, 1870) and of 
Schmicdel (in Ersch and Gruber, and in //and- 
Kommentar). ‘The arguments are not easy to meet 
directly-—they are not indeed conelnsive; we know 
less of the circumstances than did St. Paul’s 
readers (ef. Jiilicher, FKinleit. § 7; Weizsiicker, 
Apost. Zeitalter, 314-316). The difficulty is that 
in 1~9 the Corinthians are reconciled, whereas in 
10-13 they are still in a state of hostility, or at 
best of dubious fidelity. That the apostle is 
addressing a section only of ‘the Corinthians _js 
aainst all the evidence. That. after the good 
news brought by Titus, some worse news again 
arrived to change the apostle’s tone, is unproved 
and improbable. The opening of chapter 10, adrés 
dé éyw Haddos, is of importance as bearing on the 

uestion. Assuming that the words mark, not 
the beginning of an interpolated document, but 
the opening of a new section in the letter, they 
indicate some change of treatment. Possilly, St. 
Paul may have sent Timothy (1!) away and begun 
to write, either by his own hand or by a confidential 
amanuensis, words that had been maturing in his 
mind (§ 7) in the period of suspense before the 
arrival of ‘Titus, and which not even the good 
news brought by Titus could persuade him to leave 
unwritten. If this view be correct, we can, with 
Weizsiicker and others, regard these chapters as the 
final assault, prepared for in the whole previous 
course of the letter, which is decisively to secnre 
for the apostle the allegiance of the Corinthians, 
and to drive the interlopers (11‘), who had gained 
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a partial hold over them, headlong from the field. aa. The office of an apostle (214. 45), 
The Corinthians are already won ‘in part’ (1) {St. Paul's self-vindication (214-34). 
1e€ Corin ; : y pé , The OLv Ministry aNp THE New (35-18), 
but a leaven of yey exists among them, and Selt-vindication completed (41 §).] 
the success reported by Titus must be followed up 8B. ‘The sufferings of an apostle Heer: 
to be lasting, and the disloyal leaven effectually a relation to the work of an apostle (47 19). 

: : : Led : n relation to the Hors oF RESURRECTION (416-55), 
stamped out. Add to this that the identification In relation to life, death, and judgment (56-10), } 
of these chapters with the Painful Letter (§ 4, 9) yy. The life of an apostle (511_gioy. 
would seem to demand that they should refer to Le easy er 
the (ex Aypothest) still unsettled case of the Offender liscredentinie(Guony and His Work (516-6). 
(chs. 2.7). But no such reference can be traced ; 8. Appeal of the reconciled apostle to his readers (611-76), 
the argument for separating 10-13 from the rest of Uinterlected appeal against heathenish defilements 
the Epistle thus loses a very strong positive factor. c ] 

On the whole, then, as regards internal evidence, we 
may say that the case for separation is not proved ; 
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(c) The reconciliation completed (75-16), 
e«. Arrival of Titus (75 8), 
8. The Offender and the Painful Letter (7-13), 


but it would be going too far to say that it is cae eee joy of Steet wae a 
cae meee Sane y preg eae was : . Tink COLLECTION FOR THK SAINTS (8. 9). 
absolutely disproved. y hether this is so or not must AN Te eegaula obalaeedes inte) 


depend on the weight to be attached to the entire ” The example of Christ, an 
lack of external evidence. Can we suppose that the brethren (88-95). 
interpolations 86 SeiTois as to amount (if we accept | _(¢) Exhortation to liberality (9615). 
all the three hypotheses discussed above) to the | @: ee Choa ee Secs ES 
(formation of an entire Kpistle out of heterogencous ‘Gay Seltvindieation eae Banlaa ce apostle (101 19, 
/fragments—or even the interpolation en! one b» St. Paul and the area of his mission (1013-18), 
, he passages in question—can have taken place Reply to opponents (1013-1218), 
or EaesP et 4 P : the FueHtlOn of personal loyalty (11) 6). 


the new mission of Titus and 


Cc 


SN, 


without leaving so much as a Behe upon the ye 


' stream of textual tradition? Certainly, there exist 

‘primitive corruptions’ of the NT text, t.e. changes 
with occurred so early that theoriginal text has left 
no documentary traces of itself. But these are small 
{in number and in scale. ‘We cannot too strongly 
> express our disbelief in the existence of undetected 
} interpolations of any moment’ (Westcott and 
Hort), The strongest internal evidence might 
conceivably modify this in an exceptional case ; 
only our witnesses to the text push its pety back 
so very early as to leave very scanty room for the 
occurrence of such interpolations. But the literary 
relations of the synoptic Gospels furnish an analovy 
which warns us against too See rejection 
of any such hypothesis in this case. The question 
is whether the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 

assed into general circulation as soon as the first. 

he latter, formally appealed to within forty years 
of its origin, was circulated too carly to permit us 
to assume interpolations in it on any large scale 
unreflected in the textual tradition. But Clement 
appears to know nothing of 2 Co, and its com- 
paratively late appearance in the stream of attesta- 
tion (see above, § 1) is perhaps compatible with 
some process of editing on the part of the Cor- 
inthian Church before it was copied for public 
reading and imparted to other Churches. This 
would be easier to suppose, if the autographs were 
written on leaves or tablets rather than on rolls. 
(See Sir E. M. Thompson, Handbook of Palao- 
graphy, pp. 201f., 54-61.) We do not therefore 
regard the absence of textual evidence in this 

articular case a8 absolutely fatal in dimine to the 
i tlieses we have been considering ; but it must 
be allowed to weigh heavily against them; and we 
believe that a patient and circumspect exegesis 
walle sauldally. “<licsolve the arguments, at first 
sight ver. yabompeme, for the segregation, of chs. 
10-13, and even perhaps of 68-7). 

0. Contents of the Epistle.—The nature of the Letter (8§ 3, 7) 
makes it far less realy divisible into well-marked scctions than 
the first Epistle. The order of ideas is emotional rather than 
logical; a subject is not taken up, dealt with, and disposed of, 
but, like some strain ina picce of impassioned music,occurs, is lost 
in a maze of crowding harmonies, and recurs again and again. 
This ig especially the case in chs. 10-13. But certain Brand aes 


of division may be recognized, and we shall exhibit these, with- 
out pursuing the analysis into its subtler subdivisions. 


A. ANSWER TO THE WELCOME TIDINGS OF Titus (1-7). 
1. Epistolary Introduction (11-11), 
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(112-716), 
with eae to his promised 
° ° ° vis 
(a) Self-vindication with regard to the case of (112-218), 
the Offender 


(b) The great Digreaston (214-74), 
«. Apostleship (214-61). 
VOI. I1.-—-32 


8. The question of maintenance (117 15), 
y. The apostolic xadynois (1118-1219), 
8. Completion of the arodoysa (1211-18), 

2 Warnings tn view of his coming visit (1219-1310), 
D, Fina SALUTATIONS AND BENEDICTION (1311-13), 

10. IMPORTANCE OF THE EpiIstLe.—The Epistle 
is far less various in its contents than 1 Co, and 
throws correspondingly less direct light on the 
theology of St. Paul and on the life of the 
apostolic Church. All the more important is its 
contribution to our personal knowledge of St. 
Paul. The most important biographical material 
is supplied in 114-8, Some of the details (v.%) are 
not easy to fit into the otherwise known life of the 
apostle; but this is only what one would expect 
from a@ genuine source. The notice of ARETAS is 
exceptionally important for chronological reasons. 
Whether the same can be said of 12? (see Clemen’s 
view, referred to in 1 CoRINTHIANS, § 6) may be 
doubted. The attempts to identify the vision with 
any point of contact in Ac have been various and 
precarious. ‘The apostle’s xavynua (1 Co 9)5t), of 
taking no sustenance from the Corinthians, is more 
fully elucidated 2 Co 1178 12!" Of a more 
personal kind are the notices of the apostle’s 
miracles 12!2; of the much-debated oxdd\oy 77H capxl 
(127) (see Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 153 1% ; Lias, p. 
xxiv; Ramsay, CA. in Lom. Emp.* pp. 62-66; Sé. 
Paul}, p. 94 Py, and the references to St. Paul’s 
comparative inferiority as a speaker (11° 10!) and 
lack of commanding presence (Plummer in DB, p. 
658"; Ramsay, CRE, p. 30f.). But the interest 
of such details is far transcended by the Epistle’s 
revelation of the writer’s personality. To draw 
out this in detail is superfluous; let it suftice to 
say that to this Epistle, nore than to any other, 
we owe our knowledge of the true ‘ pectus Pauli- 
num,’—our intimacy with the apostle’s inmost 
self. From this point of view it takes its place 
side by side with | Co as the most pastoral of all 
Kpistles. ‘What an admirable Epistle is the 
second to the Corinthians ! how full of affections ! 
he joys and he is sorry, he grieves and he glories; 
never was there such care of a flock expressed, 
gave in the great Shepherd of the Fold, who first 
shed tears over Jerusalem, and afterwards blood’ 
(George Herbert; cf. Lightfoot, Galatians, pp. 
44,51). The doctrinal interest of the Epistle must 
be very brietly indicated. ‘The cules of 416 
58 is diflicult, and involves at any rate a less con- 
fident expectation of living until the return of 
Christ than is expressed 1 Co 15° (for a very 
accurate exegesis of the passage see Waite im 
loc.). The contrast of the spirit and letter (3°15) 
leads to the difficult passage 317-18, apparently 
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identifying the ‘ Lord’ with the ‘Spirit,’ a thought 
with a long sequel in the history of theology (see 
Gebhardt and Harnack on Herm. Sim, v. 2; Swete 
in Dict. Chr. Biog. iii. 115°; Bull, Def. Pid. Nic. 1 ii. 
5, 1. ii. 3; Warnack, Dogmengesch.4 494n,.; Athan. 
de Syn. 27 [Anath. 21]); and so to the Christology of 


St. Paul, which receives striking sidelights from the 
Epistle. The glory of the exalted Christ is the 


dominant thought of 3'-48, a glory which shines 
upon and transforms (Ac 9*+) the Christian, con- 
stituting in the life of grace a foretaste of the life 
of glory (v.}8, see Ro G1! git 21-3 ete.). The 
doctrine of renovation (5'7) and of the Christian life 
(475) thus rests upon the agency of a living Christ 
as the sustaining force; but there is presupposed, 
as the fountainhead of union with Christ, foryive- 
ness Of sin (3°), founded on the reconciling work of 
the Sinless (57!) Christ (5! 28"), The last-men- 
tioned passayre is a most important contribution to 
St. Paul’s soteriology. In 8’ the thought of Ph 25" 
is anticipated. The concluding verse of the Epistle 
is not. # doctrinal announcement of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, but may fairly be combined with 
other passages in which that doctrine is implicit. 

We do not directly know the effect this Epistle 

roduced at Corinth; but from the fact that St. 

’aul’s promised visit was carried out, and that our 
two Epistles were treasured up at Corinth and 
thence eventually found their way into the Church’s 
canon, we infer that the Epistle produced the 
effect of which such a letter was RrortliG: 

11, APOCRYPHAL CORRESPONDENCE OF ST. PAUL 
AND THE CORINTHIANS. —A letter of the Corinthian 
Church to St. Paul, and a reply by the apostle, 
formed part of the NT of the Syrian Church in the 
time of Aphraates and Ephraim. From the Syrian 
Church the letters nalaed over into the Armenian, 
which retnined them to a late date (they are still 
quoted by a writer of the 7th cent.). The Cor- 
inthians ask St. Paul to condemn certain false 
teachers who have appeared among them, and the 
apostle duly replies. Ephraim, in his commentary 
on St. Paul (given in Zahn, Cesch. d. N.T. AK. i. 
595 {f.), already noticed that the false doctrine is 
that taneht by the school of Burdesanes, who lived 
from A.D. 155 to 223. The letters are accordingly 
in all probalnlity a product of the 3rd cent., and 
directed against the school in question. They 
were first made known in Europe by Usher, 1644, 
(Sylloge Annotat. p. 29), from an imperfect Arm. 
MS; then in 1736 Whiston published a Gr. and 
Lat. transl. from a complete MS. The Arm. text 
was printed by Zohral in 1805. The commentary 
of Ephraim on St. Paul (where our Epp. follow 
2 Co) was printed from an Arm. MS of A.p. 999 at 
Venice in 1836. At last, in 1890, Berger discovered 
at Milan a Latin MS of the Bible (‘saec. x. ut 
videtur’) containing our two Epp. (after He), and 
asecond Lat. MS (saec. xiii.) has been discovered at 
Laon by Bratke, where the Epp. come after the 
Apoc, and Cath. Epp. The text of the Milan MS 
is given in TAL, 1892, p. 7 ff, that of the Laon MS 
in the same volume, p. 586th The existence in a 
Latin version of letters known only to Syrian and 
Armenian tradition, and which have left no trace in 
Greek Christian literature, is not as yet explained. 
See Harnack, Gesch. ad. altehrist. Lit. i. 37 1%. ; 
Carriére et Berger, Corresp. Apocr. de S. P. et des 
Corinthiens, 1891; Vetter, D. apokr. 3 Korinther- 
bricf (Tiib.), 1894 ; also in 7'A. Quartalschrift (1895) 
iv. ; Zahn (ult sup., maintains that the correspond- 
ence comes from the lost Acta Pauli), PRE xi. 
378 ; Jiilicher in 7A2Z. 1889, p. 164. 

LITERATURE. —For works on both Epistles see previous artiole. 
On 2 Co only, Emmerling (Commentary), 1823; Fritzsche, De 
locis nonnullis, 1824; Burger, 1860; Klopper, Untersuchungen, 
1869, Kommentar, 1874 (important); Waite Gin Speaker's 


Comm.), 1881 (excellent); Denney (in Expositor's Bible), 1894: 
Lisco, Entstehung d. 2 Aor.-briefes, 1896; Drescher in SK (1897) 


pp. 43-111. Other works as quoted in the body of the above 
article. A. ROBERTSON, 


CORMORANT is the rendering of AV for two 
Heb. words, nxg E@ath (see PELICAN), and 9y 
shalak, xarapaxrys, mergulus. 

SAQlak occurs only in the hst of unclean birds 
(Lv 1127, Dt 14"), with no context to assist in 
determining its meaning except its association 
with kath. From its ehy me 08. it should be a 
plunging bird, The difliculty of identifying it is 
enhanced by the uncertainty of the meuning of 
the LXX rendering xarapdxrys, which is also a 
plunging bird. Tyistram 1s inclined to the render- 
ing of AV, which is also that of RV, saying that 
the cormorant, Vhalacrocorax carbo, is common 
along the coast, coming ap the Kishon, and visit- 
ing the Sea of Gahlee. It is likewise abundant 
along the Jordan. G. E. Post. 


CORN.—In Jn 12™ ‘a corn of wheat,’ we have 
a solitary instanve of ‘corn’ used for a particle. 
The AV went back for it to Wyclif, intermediate 
versions having ‘ the wheat corn,’ except Rheims, 
‘the graine of wheat,’ which KV (‘a grain of 
wheat’) adopts. It is the earliest meaning of 
the word ‘corn.’ Cf. Jewel, On Thess. (1611), ‘We 
must understand this authoritie with acorn of salt 
(cum grano salis), otherwise it may bee vnsauorie’ ; 
and Hlall (1656), Oceas. Med. 11, ‘He, that cannot 
make one spire of «rass, or corn of sand, will yet 
be framing of worlds.’ The Gr. is xdxxos, every- 
where else tr ‘ grain.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CORN (j33 ddgdn, olros, fruges).—The_ gencric (?) 
name for the cereal grains. ‘Those cultivated in 
Bible lands are: Wheat, avn Aitidh, the same as 
the Arab. hintah. The Arab., with its usual 
wealth of names for familiar objects, has also burr 
and kom for wheat. Barley, yy sé'éradh. The 
Arab. for this grain is shir. Vetch, nooo kusge- 
meth, called in AV (Ex 9°, Is 28%) rye, ‘Teak 4°) 
Jitches. The kirsenneh of the Arab. is a modified 
form, with n substituted for m, and r inserted. 
This grain is Vicia Hrvilia, L. It is extensivel 
cultivated in the East. Fitches, nyp kezguh (Is 
28-27), the secds of the nutmeg flower, Nigella 
sativa, L., which is known in the E. as el-habbat 
es-saudd, the black seed, or habbat el-barakat, the 
seed of blessing. ‘This seed, which has carminative 

roperties, is sprinkled on the top of loaves of 

read, Millet, jn. déhan (Ezk 4°), which is the 
same as the Arab. dukhn, Panicum miliaceum, L., 
also Milium Italicum, 1. Beans, >is pél, Arab. 
Jil. Lentils, owry ‘addshim, Arab. ‘adas. Pulse, 
ay eéro'im (Dn 16), seeds, probably refers to 
edible seeds in general, corresponding to the Arab. 
kutniyah, plur. katani, which includes not only the 
leguminous seeds which we know as pulse, but 
millet, etc. ; but excludes wheat. Rye, as above 
stated, iy an incorrect rendering for vetch, and is 
not otherwise mentioned in Scripture, nor culti- 
vated in the Holy Land. Oats, also, are not men- 
tioned nor cultivated. 

Corn of all kinds is carried in sheaves from the 
harvest-fields on asses, mules, horses, orcamels, It 
is threshed by the nauray or mauraj (Heb. mérag), 
and winnowed, and stored in earthen, barrel-shaped 
receptacles or oblong bins in the houses (2 S 4), 
or in pits under the floor (2 8 17), or in store- 
houses (2 Ch 32%), It is now often stored in 
underground chambers, with domed roofs, at the 
top of which is an opening to introduce the corn 
and remove it. These chambers, contrary to 
what might be expected, are dry and free from 
vermin. They are sometimes excavated in the rock, 
at other times in a sort of soft marl called huw- 
warah, 


CORNELIUS 


The corn is liable to mildew, ppv yérdkdén (the 
equivalent of the Arab. yerakan, Which means 
jaundice), and blasting, pow shidddphén (1 K 8%), 
caused by the hot and withering east wind (Hos 
13, Jon 48), When the corn was burned by enre- 
lessness, restitution was enjoined (Ex 22%). Also 
if the corn land was made pasture ground for flock» 
other than those of the owners of the und (Ex 22). 

Palestine exported corn in Solomon’s time (2 Ch 
010.15) and in Ezekiel’s (Ezk 271"), Even now it 
exports some corn, although its imports of grain 
exceed its exports. See further under BARLEY, 
WHEAT, ete. G. E. Post. 


CORNELIUS (Kopyyd\cos).\—A centurion in the 
garrison of Cresarea (Ac 10'), He was probably 
an Italian, the Italian Cohort (¢f. Blass ad loc.), 
being so named to distinguish it from companies 
locally enrolled, while his name is pure Roman, 
having been borne by the Scipios and Sulla. In 
Ac 10 he flits across the line of apostolic history, 
being brought, in consequence of ua series of 
mutually supplementary visions, into contact with 
St. Peter, and admitted by baptism into the 
Church. According to a later tradition he founded 
a church at Cesarea, while another levend makes 
him bishop of Scamandros, ‘The baptism of C. 
has generally been regarded as the first step 
in the adiuission of the uncircumeised into the 
Churelt; but before this can be definitely main- 
tained, we should have to assume that the 
events related in Ac 8-11 are narrated chrono- 
logically. The eunuch’s baptism by Philip (8%), 
that of C. by St. Peter (10%), and the admission of 
the Greeks (KV) at Antioch (11°), may all have 
occurred coincidently, or in any order; the events 
are dovetatled into each other without any neces- 
sary implication of historical sequence. ‘There is 
no ene: that the eunuch was circumcised, 
though he was probably a prosclyte of the wider 
class (proselytes of the Gate); wlnle the Greeks at 
Antioch may also have belonged to this class. 
But C., too, is described as PoBovuevos rdov Oedv, the 
regular phrase in Ac for such proselytes (Ramsay, 
St, Paul, p. 43), though Renan (The Apostles, 
ch, xi.) says he was not a proselyte in any degree 
whatever. Now, if C. was a prosclyte, the question 
regarding the admission of the unmitigated heathen 
still remained, since the apostles could hardly wish 
to make the door of the Church narrower than thatof 
the Synagogue, Some have therefore conjectured 
that St. Peter simply gave C. a standing in the 
Church similar to that which he had in the Syna- 
gorue (sce Weissacker, Apostolic Age, i. 103 f.); 
others, that his case was passed as an exceptional one 
(Ramsay). St. Peter, however, according to Ac 115, 
uses it as a true precedent, though, had it been 
accepted as such, what was the purpose of the 
subsequent Council at Jerusalem (Ac 15)? Arguing 
from this, and from the fact that St. Peter was 
blamed, not for admitting the Gentiles, but for 
eating with them, Pfleiderer (Urchristentwum, 
Apostelgeschichte) holds that the case of C. is given 
to show the cessation of ceremonial exclusiveness 
from the Jewish standpoint. But if so, it is 
strange to find St. Peter later on (Gal 2") hesi- 
tatiny about this very point. On the whole, it is 
a priori unlikely that a terse writer like St. Luke 
would have bestowed such pains upon anything 
but a matter of prime importance, which the 
relaxing of Jewish exclusiveness could hardly have 
epbeere to him—a Gentile—to be. We may, 
therefore, most safely infer that he looked on the 
baptism of C. as an all-important step in the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles, while a long advance still 
remained to be made. A. GRIEVE, 


CORNER.—See AGRICULTURE. 
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CORNER-STONE (in Job 388 373 ,2x, Al@os ywoiatos, 
in Jer 51 (Gr. 28) 28 ayed iey, Aldos els ywvlav).—The 
corner -stones of iinportant buildings, such as 

alaces or teinples, were sometimes of an exceed- 
ingly ornate and costly description, and of extra- 
ordinary dimensions, With the view of giving 
greater strength to the two walls which they 
connected, they were penerally arranged length- 
ways and endways alternately, or a single angular 
stone might be inserted at the corner (Layard, Nin. 
HW. B54). 

There are two passages in the O'l where corner- 
stones are spoken of, which are of primary import- 
munee because of the use made of thei in the NT. 
These are Ts 28'8 § Behold L lay in Zion,’ ete., and 
Ps 118°4 ‘The stone which the builders rejected,’ 
ete. The first is quoted in |] P 2° and underties 
Eph 2”, in both of which Aldos dxpoywraios repre- 
sents 779 734 of Is 289% (On the unusual construe- 
tion of the latter verse see Davidson’s fHeh, Syntaa, 

. 37.) The second is quoted in Mt 21", Mk 121, 
uk 20:7, Ac #4, and 1 P 27. Here instead of 
m9 jgx we find ajo vx, answering to Kepad}) ywvlas, 
‘head of the corner.’ In Ps 144!" a different word 


o 0 
occurs, ny (Syr. {L.0} ), which in Zee 9" ig 
x 


applied to the corners of the altar. [t is doubtful 
whether in the above psalin corner-stones (accepted 
by both AV and RV) 1s the correct rendering. The 
Sept. has simply cexa\\wmiopdvat, Aq. ws éereywua, 
Symim, ws ywrlac sexoounudvar, Vulg. quast anguli. 
Giesenins understands the word of ‘corner-columns 
beautifully carved,’ or of Caryatides. Kautzsch, 
who in all the other OT passages offers the 
renderiny Lchkstein, has here Acksaulen, In all 
the NT passnges Weizsiicker gives ckstetn, 
rightly treating ‘corner-stone’ and ‘head of the 
corner’ as synonymous expressions. 

As to Is 28", Driver (/sciah?, p. 52) finds in the 
prophet’s language an allnsion to the huge and 
costly foundation stones of the temple (1 K 5”), 
the prominent thought of tte passage being that 
of the permanent clement in Zion (the theocracy or 
the Davidie dynasty), It is casy to understand 
St. Peter’s application of the words. (Cf. Delitzsch, 
Isaiah, new ed. vol. ii. p. 9.) Similarly, the expres- 
sions used of [sracl in Ps 11S** were readily trans- 
ferred to Christ. ‘The figure of Eph 2° is well 
explained by Grimm (Clavis, s. dxpoywratos), As 
the corner-stone is inserted at the angle of a 
building, holding two walls together and support- 
ing the superstructure, so Christ unites Jew and 
Gentile, and is the support of the Church. The 
additional thought at 1 P28 can be without 
violence derived from the same figure. As one 
recklessly turning the corner of a buildine may 
stumble over the corner-stone, so, while some find in 
Christ their support, others stumble at Him and 
perish. (Cf. Alford and Ellicott on Eph 2%.) For 
various superstitions and religious rites connected 
with the corner-stone, comp. Trumbull, Zhreshold 
Covenant, 22, 51, 55, and see FOUNDATION. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

CORNET.—See Music. 


CORONATION.—Only2 Mac 4?! ‘the coronation of 
king Ptolemeus Philometor,’ AVm ‘enthronizing’ 
(Rawlinson in Speaker's Com. ‘inthronization’), 
RV ‘enthronement.’ 


The Greek +& spwroxAsoie is found only here, and its meaning 
ig doubtful. It has been identified, as by Bissell in doc., with 1 
wpotoxducia, the ‘chief seat’ (AV ‘highest room’) at a feast, 
which occurs Mt 236, Mk 1238, Lk 204°, and Lk 147.8, elsewhere 
only in eccles. writers. But cod. A oe by Swete) has spere- 
xAgeve in our passage, ‘a first assembly,’ whence Luther's ersten 
Reichstag. J. HASTINGS. 


CORPSE, from Lat. corpus, is in carliest Eng. a 
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body, living * or dead, and is so found as Jate as 
1707. Hence ‘dead corpses,’ 2 K 19%=1s 37%, as 
in Fuller, Holy War, iv. 27, ‘the cruditie of a 
dead corpse.’ RV retains ‘dead corpses’ because 
of the Heb, (a'np ony) of which it is a literal 
translation. J. LLASTINGS. 


CORRECT, CORRECTION.—Both vb. and subst. 
are used in the (nearly) obsol. sense of chastise- 
ment, and it is doubtful if in any other. Thus 
Jer 10% *O Lorp, correct me, but with judement ; 
not in thine anger, Jest thou bring me to nothing’; 
and Sir 167 § As his mercy is great, so is his cor- 
rection also’ (fAeyxos). In Job 37" the Heb. is ‘a 
rod’ (»3¥) as itis trtin 219, The Heb., however, 
is generally 1919 maésdr (or vb. 70:), a word very 
characteristic of Pr, in AV most freq. tr’ ‘instrue- 
tion,’ but RV prefers ‘correction,’ though not 
consistently. In He 12° watdeurjs is tr+ by a verb, 
AV ‘which corrected us,’ RV ‘to chasten us’ (as 
the vb. wadevw is tro in v.!°); bnt the same word is 
rendered in Ro 2” AV ‘an instruetor,’ RV ‘a 
corrector.’ In 2 Ti 3'* Scripture is said to be pro- 
fitable for ‘correction.’ he Eng. word prob. 
means ‘chastening’ (if not ‘chastisement,’ Wyclif 
has ‘to chastise’), and thisis prob. the meaning of 
the Gr. éravépOwors, which occurs only here in NT, 
though in the classics it is common for ‘amend- 
ment.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CORRUPT.—In older English ‘corrupt’ (and its 
derivatives) had the meaning of destroy, consume, 
and in that sense, not in the sense of taint, it is 
most freq.in AV. Thus Mt 6! ‘where moth and 
rust doth corrupt’ (ddarlte, ‘causes to disappear,’ 
RV ‘doth consume’); Lk 12°8 ‘neither moth 
corrupteth’ (diapdelpe, RV ‘destroyeth’); Ja 5? 
‘Your riches are corrupted’ (¢éenme). Corrupter: 
Is 14 ‘children that are corrupters’ (RV ‘that deal 
coment y ’), but the Heb. (o’-nny O39) means 
‘sons that deal or act corruptly.’ Corrupt as 
participial adj., Job 17! ‘My breath is o.’ (abgn, RV 
‘my pt is consumed’); Eph 423 ‘ec, ace. to the 
deceitful lusts’ (p0ecpduevoy =‘ morally decaying, on 
the way to final ruin’—Moule). Corruptible : 
Wis 19°! ‘the flesh of ¢. living things’ (ed@O@dprwr 
fgwv); Ro 1% ‘ce. man,’ te. liable to decay, mortal 
(pOaprés); 1 Co 9% ‘a c. crown,’ referring to the 
garland of bay leaves with which the victors in the 
games were crowned, and which soon went to 
decay. Corruption: Ps 16" ‘Neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see c.’ (RVm correctly ‘the 
pit,’ now, LXX dapdopd, whence Ac 277 13%); Ro 8?! 
‘the bondage of c.’ (Sovrela ris POopas, ‘the state 
of subjection or thraldum to dissolution and decay’ 
—Sanday-Headlam, in doc. 


There is an obsol. meaning of ‘corrupt’=adulterate, of which 
Oxf. Eng. Dict. has found two examples: Act 23 Elizab. c. 8, 
§ 4 (1581), ‘Everye Person and Persons that shall corrupt the 
Honny . . . with any deceyptfull myxture, shall forfeyte the 
Barrell’; and View Penal Laws, 244 (1697), ‘If any... Vintners 
shall Corrupt or Adulterate any Wine.’ Of this rare usage 
there is an instance in AV, 2 Co 217‘ Kor we are not as many, 
which corrupt the word of God.’ This tr= is a change from 
that of the Rhemish Hible ‘adulterating,’ which again re- 
sembles Wyclif's ‘for we ben not as many that don avonterie 
(=adultery) bi the word of god.’ The Gr. verb (xarnAsiw from 
sdendoc, & Vintner, huckster, Is 123, Sir 2629) significa to make 
money by trading, esp. by trading basely in anything; and 
some prefer that more common meaning here; hence Tindale’s 
trn ‘many ... which choppe and chaunge with the word of 
God,’ folld by Cranmer. But as such hucksters sought to in- 
crense their gain by adulterating their goods (the reference is 
esp. to wine) the word came to mean ‘ udutterates and is taken 
in that sense by most here. 


In 2 K 23" the Mount of Olives is called, on 
account of the ‘high places’ which Solomon built 


*T. Adams (quoted by Davies, Bible English, p. 161) speaks 
of those to whom ‘orchards, fishponds, parks, warrens, and 
whatsoever may yield pleasurable stuffing to the corpse, is a 
very heaven upon earth.’—Sermone (Pur. Divines), i. 276. 


COS 


there, or, rather, turned to idolatrous uses, ‘the 
mount of corruption’ (RVm ‘destruction’; Heb. 
nmin, LXX 7d dpos rod Moood0, Vulg. mons 
offensionis, whence the name of a part of Olivet 
in later Christian writings ‘Mount of Ollence.’ See 
OLIVES, MOUNT OF. J. HASTINGS, 


CORRUPTION (usual rendering of nny, diapOopd, 
p0opd) has in O'T only a literal and physical mean- 
ing, though the verb is also emblematical and 
moral (Gn 6", Jy 2, Dn 2%), In profane Gr. both 
POopd and dvadGopd bear the physico-moral sense of 
sensual corruption (Xen, Apol. 19; Plut, 2. 712c); 
and d:a¢opd, the more strictly moral corruption 
of bribery (Arist. Jéhe¢. i. 12. 8). Both the verbs 
are used of bribery and also of the degradation 
of the judgment (sch. Ag. 932), the prefer- 
ence being, both in class. Greek and in LX, for 
diapOelpw in the moral region. In NT d:tapOopd 
(six times) denotes only physical decomposition 
and decay (Ac 2%! 138497), while @0opa stands in 
2 P 149!2 19) Jude !*, Gal 68, Ro 87, for the natural 
decay of the world, the unreasoning animals, or 
the flesh, as emblematic of the immoral, sin being 
behind the decomposition of the natural body anc 
nature generally (2 P 14, Ro 827; ef. Gn 3}? 38), 
fettering free development and keeping the creation 
in slavery (Ro 8), Both verbs (with a balance in 
favour of /§elpw) are used morally without any 
medium of metaphor (1 Ti 6°, 1 Co 15%, Rev 19, 
Jude”, 2 Co 11%), In Gal 68 (of the flesh reap 
pOopdy .. . Of the spirit reap (wv alwyiov) Pbopa 
is antithetical to eternal life and all that is therein 
contained. But while ¢@opdé in this connexion in- 
cludes the moral death, which is the lowest depth 
of moral deterioration and decay, and the kindred 
verbs mean not only to make worse, but also to 
destroy (diap@clpw in N'T only in two passages, 
Rev 8? 11; @6efpw perhaps in three, 1 Co 3”, 
2P 2%, Jude ”), there is nothing in NT usage 
which involves the substitution of annihilation, 
literal destruction of spirit, for the continuation of 
the miserable and penal existence which, according 
to later OT ideas and the more definite Jewish 
views in NT times, was the destiny of the wicked 
after the death of the body. (Cf. for the general 
misery of after existence, Job 1472; penal for the 
wicked, Ps 9”; the righteous rescued from it, Ps 16"; 
elimax for both in resurrection, Dn 127; Jewish 
idea of Hades in NT times, Lk 16”, Ps-Sol 
14° 15" 162, Enoch 63 ‘In the Talm., Sheol has 
become synonymous with Gehenna, Weber, Z.d. 7’. 
3267.’ Charles, Enoch, p. 69.) ‘The corrupted state 
of the moral functions, Cth to a kind of com- 
pletion (cf, ata varticiple duepPappevor), may be 
already reached in this life (1 Ti 6°; ef. 2 Co 113, 
2 P 2!) Eph 42), J. MASSIE. 

COS (Kis).—An island off the Carian coast, nearly 
blocking the entrance to the Ceramic gulf, ver 
fertile Cee ointments, wheat, wines, and, 
above all, silk), famous for its rich and comfortable 
country life and the beauty and character of its 
people, with a city of the same name at its eastern 
end. It was one of the six Dorian colonies. Its 
famous temple of /Msculapius was the centre of 
one of the oldest and greatest medical schools in 
Greece, adorned especially by the genius of Hippo- 
crates in the 5th century. Amid the busy and 
frequent trade and intercourse between the Aigean 
cities and the Syrian and Egyp. coasts, which existed 
for many centuries after the time of Alexander the 
Great (336-321), C., which lay on the path of all 
ships engaged in that trade, S. of Miletus and 
Samos, and N. of Rhodes (Ac 21); Lucan, viii. 
243 f.; Livy, xxxvii. 16), became a place of great 
importance and wealth. In the 3rd cent. C. 
clung closely to the Egyp. kings; but in the 
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Qnd cent. it was a good deal under the in- 
fluence of Rhodes, and like it a staunch ally of 
Rome. It is uncertain whether C. was incorpor- 
ated in the Rom. province Asia in B.C. 129 along 
with the rest of Caria (which sec); it had always 
the dignity of a free city (see Ciios) as a reward 
for its faithful alliance; and this perhaps implied 
a position of approximate autonomy until the time 
of Augustus, when C. became definitely a part 
of the province (after the death or deposition of 
the tyrant Nicias). It suffered from earthquakes 
in B.c. 6, under Pius (A.D. 138-161), and in A.D. 
554 (Agathias, p. 98, gives a vivid description of 
the latter). There is a famous plane tree of great 
size and aye in the square of the modern city, 
declared by tradition tu be over 2000 years old. 

From its Syrian and Alexandrian trading con- 
nexion, C. was one of the great Jewish centres in 
the Afgean. In B.C, 139-138 the Romans wrote to 
its government in favour of the Jews (1 Mac 
1h3; see CARIA). The position of C, natur- 
ally made it one of the great banking and financial 
centres of the E. commercial world; and the 
treasure of Cleopatra, which Mithridates scized in 
B.C. 87, is thought by Rayet to have been deposited 
with the Jewish bankers of C., as certainly were 
the 800 talents (£192,000) belonging to Jews of 
Asiw Minor, which Mithridates also seized there 
(Jos. Ant, XIV. vil. 2) In B.c. 49, C. Fannius, 
governor of the province Asia, wrote to the Coans 
urging them to observe the decree of the Rom. 
Senate,* and provide for the safe passage of Jewish 
pilgrims through C., (which lay on their route) 
to Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 15) The poet 
Meleager, who lived in C. in that century, com- 
Mains that his mistress deserted him for a Jewish 
over (Ep. 83, Anthol. Gr. v. 160). Herod the Creat 
was a beucfactor of the Coans; and the inscription 
of a statue to his son Iferod the Tetrarch has been 
found at Cos. 


LITERATURE.-- Strabo, p. 657f. The latest and best account is 
by Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos; Rayet, Mémoire eur 
(ile de Kos (extr. des archives des missions, ili. 83); Dubois, De 
Coinstla; Ross, Reisen nach Kos, u.a.w., and his Reisen auf 
den griech, Inaeln, ii. pp. SU-¥2, fii, pp. 126-189, are also useful. 
A list of other works is given, Paton-Hicks, p. ix. 


W. M. RAMSAY. 
COSAM (Kwodu).—An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3%), 
See GENEALOGY. 


COSMOGONY.—I. Two cosmogonies or narratives 
of creation confront us in the opening chapters of 
the Bible. The first, contained in the first chapter 
of the Book of Genesis, is a part of the document 
P, belonging to the early post-exilic period ; while 
the second, contained in Gn 24-7, forms the intro- 
duction to the Jahwistic document (J), redacted in 
the pre-exilic period, and therefore carlier than 
the Ge 

(A) Tne First CREATION NARRATIVE.—The 
writer t of the opening chapter of the Book of 
Genesis (Gn 1-2") set ‘before himself the task of 

iving a comprehensive survey of the origins of 
sraels history. ‘It was his purpose to show 
that the theocracy which became historically 
realized in Isracl as hicrocracy was the end and 
aim of the creation of the world’ (Holzinger). 
To his consciousness Isracl and Isracl’s sacerdotal 
Institutions stand central to the great movement 
of history, and he consistently works out this 
grandiose conception to its ultimate origins. Ac- 
cordingly, he unfolds the narrative in successive 
gradations, the scope of which narrows from the 


* The decree is erroneously termed hy some modern autho- 
rities an edict of Julius Ciosar. 

t The work of this writcr constitutes the fundamental docu- 
ment of the larger work, P, hence called by Holzinger, Ps (g= 
Grundschrift), by Wellhausen, Q. A clear and comprehensive 
statement of the specialities of language and style of this docu- 
ment may be found in Holzinger's Hezateuch, pp. 835-354. 


universal to the particular as it passes from heaven 
and earth to Adam, from Adam to Noah, from 
Noah to Abraham, and, lastly, from Abraham to 
Israel und his descendants. eginning each sec- 
tion we find an enumeration of Z6lédéth or 
‘generations.’ First we have the ‘Télédéth of the 
universe (heaven and earth) of which God is the 
Creator, then of man (Adam), then of Noah, then 
of Abraham. We are here concerned only with 
the first of the series, which deals with the pre- 
human staves in the drama of the world. 

The following is a brief summary of the First 
Creation Story. The week of seven days forms a 
calendar into which the different successive stages 
of the work of creation are divided. The creation 
of man forms the climax and conclusion of the 
work on the sixth day, while the close of the 
narrative describes the seventh or day of rest, when 
J” ceased from His creation-work. 

First day (Gn 115). Light created amid the waste and void 
of the primal chaos. Division of day and night, 

Second day (vv.88), Creation of the firmament, dividing the 
Meee from the lower waters, 

hird day (vv.9 138), Dry land and seas formed. 

Fourth day (vv.1419), Weavenly bodies created. 

Kifth day (vv.20-23), Waters swarm with living creatures — 
flying things, monsters of the deep, reptiles and birds created 

Sizth day (vv.243)), Creation of Jand animals--catile, rep- 
tiles, wild beasts. Man fashioned in divine iinage and placed 
as head and lord of created things. 

Seventh day (213). Sabbath of divine rest. 

(3B) THE SECOND CREATION NARRATIVE is the 
Jal wistic account contained in Gn 24°7, and follows 
immediately upon the preceding. It belongs to 
an earlier document, composed during the national 
and pre-exilic period of Hebrew life, before the 
Jewish nation became merged in an ecclesiastical 
polity, and at a time when the traditions of patri- 
archal story, which clustered around certain sacred 
spots, were still vivid. Religious conceptions were 
len simple and concrete, and the representations 
of God were strongly anthropomorphic. The in- 
terests of the writer are Seal and human. 
Not a priestly system, but a people, is the centre 
of his universe. Moreover, his thought moves 
along the lines of prophetic rather than priestly 
ideas. Accordingly, the creation of man pluys a 
much more important part in the Jahwistic cos- 
mogony. We eae nothing of moon and stars 
to regulate festival seasons, but of plants and 
unimals, Nor is man’s position made so distinct 
from that of animated nature around him (cf. 
Wellhausen, Prolegg.? p. 328). 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether we have the 
Jahwistic cosmogony complete, and the abrupt 
introduction to v.® 3) my ae suvvests that some- 
thing between vv.‘ and 5 has been omitted by 
the redactor, and perhaps also between ® and ‘, 
either because it repeated or because it was incon- 
sistent with the preceding creation narrative. ‘The 
succession of circumstantial cluuses in vv.® and ° 
certainly presents an intcresting parallel to Gn 1%, 
But what we actually possess of the Jahwistic 
cosmogony in the biblical record is in striking 
contrast to the work of P. Vv.° and ® in external 
form bear a certain resemblance to the ‘New 
Babylonian version of the creation story,’ dis- 
covered by Pinches and published in JAAS vol. 
xxiii. (1891) p. 393 ff. 

‘The sacred house of the gods had not been 

erected in the Holy Place, 
No reed had yet budded, no tree had been 
formed,’ etc. 

The eryices of the earth before the growth of 
plants, the mention of the ascending mist, the 
creation of man, and the description of Paradise 
in which man was placed, as well as the creation 
of woman, of which a special account is given In 
221. stand in remarkable contrast to the preceding 
post-exilic cosmogony. In language we specially 
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meen 


note the use of sy? (or “yy) in pate of xqp in Gn l. 
(See Dillmann’s commentary for a complete list of 
divergencies in style.) 

IJ. We shall now proceed to examine in greater 
detail the first creation account. The narrative 
in Gn 1-2 opens with a reference to a pre- 
existent dark chaos (t6hu wabohu). ‘In the be- 
ginning, when God created the heavens and the 
earth—now the earth was waste and void, and 
darkness was over the watcry abyss (/¢hém), and 
the breath of God was brooding over the waters 
—then God said: Let there be light. This 
rendering, which is adopted by Ewald, Dillmann, 
and Schrader (following Rashi), regards v.? as a 
circumstantial or parenthetic clause. This yiclds 
the best construction as well as meaning, and is 
parallel to the opening of the Jahwistic creation 
account 24-58 and also of the Bab. creation tablet 
to be presently cited. All these are curiously 
similar in the form of the opening, which consists 
of a series of temporal clauses. 

How long the pre-existing waste and emptiness 
of chaos existed, and how long the darkness pre- 
vailed over the primal waters before the quicken- 
ing spirit or breath of God brooded over its surface, 
we do not know. ‘The remarkable ae in the 
first cosmogony, ‘the spirit (or breath) of God was 
brooding over the waters,’ is probably intended to 
indicate the ultimate origin of the generating in- 
fluences that operated during creation as grounded 
in the divine spiritual activity, That the form, 
however, in tall this conception is conveyed 
was suggested by ancient Semitic cosmogonies, 1s 
a fact which we shall subsequently have occasion 
to confirm. 

The immediate cause of light, in the mind of the 
writer, is clearly indicated as the divine word 
which went forth as a fiat, and it is this divine 
word regarded as an ayent that nshers im each 
succeeding act in the divine drama of creation. 
The creation of light in itself involves a distinetion 
between light and darkness; but the division be- 
tween light and darkness in v.* implies that this 
was @ division, not in space but in time, as the 
context immediately shows: ‘and God called the 
light day, and the darkness he called might.’ It 
was therefore through the creation of light that 
the first creation-day was constituted. What, then, 
constituted the night and what the daytime? 
Was it the primal darkness of chaos that consti- 
tuted the might, to which day succeeded? If so, 
we might compare the conception of the first day 
and of the succeeding ones to the ecclesiastical 
day of Judaism, which begins with the darkness 
after sunset and continues till the sunset which in- 
augurates the following day. Some colour is given 
to this view by the specification of evening bcfore 
the morning in the concluding formula in describing 
each stave of creation ; ‘and there was evening and 
there was morning....’ But the difficulties which 
stand in the way of accepting this view have been 
clearly set forth in Dillmann’s Commentary. He 
emphasizes the fact that the darkness of chaos 
lay entircly outside the reckoning of day and 
night [properly, we might add, outside the actual 
work of divine creation here recorded). Evening 
first arises after licht has been created. In fact, 
the word from its very etymology (‘ered, derived from 
theroot31y, in Assyrian ‘ertbz, ‘enter,’ ‘passunder’ *) 
implies that ‘day’ had preceded. oreover, the 
fact that we are reading a post-exilic narrative in 
which the months of the calendar were regulated 
by the Bab. system, which reckoned from Nisan (a 
name of Bab. origin), would lead us to the supposi- 
tion that the Bab. tradition would also affect tlic 
reckoniny of the day in the creation account. Now, 
on the testimony of Pliny (//N ii. 79, cited by Del.) 


* Thus ertd Jani in Assyrian means ‘sunset.’ 
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the Babylonians reckoned the day from sunrise to 
sunrise. We may therefore infer that the crea- 
tion-day was also reckoned from sunrise to sunrise, 
according to the tradition of the Jewish civil day. 

Vv. portray the second duy’s creation-work, 
viz. the separation of the upper from the lower 
waters by the formation of a heavenly firmament 
(Heb. rakia') which divides them. The Hebrew 
word yp? properly signifies something beaten or 
hammered out,* fait represented by LXX, Aq., 
Symm. orepéwua, Vulg. firmamentum. That the 
ancient Greeks conceived of this vault as consisting 
of burnished metal is shown by the epithets o1d7peos 
(Od. xv. 329) and yddxeos (Jd. xvii. 425; Pindar, 
Pyth, x. 42; Nem. vi. 5) occurring in their carly 
literature. And these conceptions have their 
parallels in the language of the OT. Numerous 
passages may be cited to prove that the Heb. 
Semite regarded the sky as a solid vault or arelied 
dome. In Job 37'8 it is compared to a firm molten 
mirror, the hue of which in Ex 24° is described as 
resembling sapphire, while from Am 98, Job 261% 1), 
Pr 827-3 we gather the additional details that this 
solid compacted vault or arched dome was supported 
on the loftiest mountains as pillars (Job 26"). It 
was also provided with windows and gates (Gn 7! 
2817/2 K 7%) Ps 78%), Above this solid rafta' 
flowed the upper or heavenly waters (v.7), which 
descended in rain through these openinys (Ps 1048 
148%, 2 KK 7?*),) Dillmann, from whose clear exposi- 
tion of these conceptions we have borrowed, com- 
pares also the Janguage of the Vedas and of the 
Avesta, where we likewise meet with this conception 
of an upper or heavenly sea, Similarly, the ancient 
Egyptians believed that the sun-god Ra daily 
traverses the celestial waters in his boat. The 
Assyrians and Babylonians also had their con- 
ceptions of a deep which rolled over the firma- 
ment of heaven. These we shal] illustrate in some 
measure from their creation-epic. Cf. Sayce, L/ib. 
Lect. p. 874; Jensen, Cosmol. der Bah, p. 254. 

Vv.238 portray the work of the third creative 
day, Bien involves two separate acts : (1) the crea- 
tion of dry land and the sepregation of the waters 
into seas; (2) the creation of plants. According to 
the writer of 2 P 3° land was created from water 
by divine command. This is not distinetly stated 
in the biblical narrative, which snnaply aflirms 
that the waters were pathered together into one 

lace, and that the land thereby BU CaNeS But 
rom subsequent considerations and the parallels 
from ancient religions which will be cited, it will 
appear that water was undoubtedly rezarded as 
the primitive element out of which created things, 
Including Jand, emerged, and there can be no 
question that this conception underlies the first 
creation narrative, though it is not clearly ex- 
pressed. 

Vv.'*!9 describe the work of the fourth day, the 
creation of heavenly bodies. Light in a diffused 
form (x) had been summoned into existence by 
(;od’s first creative fiat. JIlow it emerged we are 
not told, but are left to infer that it was the 
immediate outflow of divine energy. The heavenly 
bodies are naturally regarded purely from the 
terrestrial standpoint. ‘To the naive conceptions 
of antiquity it was necessary that the creation of 
a firmament should have preceded that of the 
luminaries. For these luminaries were placed on 
or attached to the firmament or solid vault, and 
their courses prescribed thereon. It should be 


* From the Hebrew root yay ‘beat’ or ‘stamp’ (hence extend, 
or stretch out) we have an interesting derivative YP preserved 
in the Pho:n. inscriptions meaning plate or dish. Of. CS, Para 
Prinia, Tom. i. p. 107, No 90— 

n> yD yn'a>p Ip yn we pan yprw 
on gold plate (or bowl) which king Melechjathon, king of 
jtium, gave). 
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observed that in Job 38*’? the underlying tradition 
respecting the stars is very different. In the 
latter the stars, personitied as ‘sons of God,’ take 
their part in the work of creation at the beginning, 
and cry aloud with exultant strains (cf. Jg 5”). 

Passing over the work of the fifth day (vv.%-%), 
which includes the creation of the lowest forms of 
animal life that swarm in the water, as well as of 
the flying creatures, we come to the sixth da 
(vv.24-41), on which the larger land animals as well 
as reptiles and sea and river monsters were created. 
The creation of man in the divine image concludes 
thenarrative. ‘This is not the place to enter intothe 
theological epetis of the parallel phrases ‘image’ 
(zelem) and ‘likeness’ (dés%ith), which misplaced 
ingenuity has separated by hard-and-fast lines of 
demarcation.” It is necessary, however, to enter 
a caveat against the view recently propounded by 
Gunkel in his stimulating work, Schapfund u. Chaos, 
p. 11 ff., who, in opposition to the interpretation 
usually adopted (sustained by Dillmann and Well- 
hausen), which regards the likeness as internal 
and spiritual, argucs from a comparison of 51 
and 9°, where the same expressions occur, that 
the resemblance here refers to external form or 
shape. But such an inference is altogether gratuit- 
ous. Though it is quite conceivable that in some 
ancient form of the tradition, or in another con- 
nexion as 5%, such terms as zclem might connote 
external shape, such a meaning here in relation 
to God is altogether out of harmony with the 
spirit of this post-exilic document. Another point 
to which we must refer is the much discussed ‘let 
us make man...’ The plural is here best ex- 
plained in reference to angels who participate in 
the work of creation (in Job called ‘sons of God,’ 
and identified with stars Job 38*’, cf. Jy 5”, and 
elsewhere called nixas, cf. 1 K 22"). Such an in- 
terpretation is sustained by Gn 117 (J) and Is 68, 
For other explanations see Spurrell, ad luc. 

Ill. In interpreting this first cosmogony the 
greatest difficulties encounter us at the earlier 
staves of the drama as it unfolds to us, and the 
only means of dispelling the obscurity is a closer 
anil moreover, a comparative study of the Heb. 
Semitic cosmos. An endeavour will therefore be 
made to throw light on this subject from the data 
of Phomn. as well as Bab. mythology, preserved for 
us either in Greck writings or upon inscriptions, 
so as to present as clear and vivid a conception as 
possible of the ancient Heb. cosmos. 

The Phoen., like the Heb. and the Bab. cosmo- 
gony, starts with the conception of a dark abyss of 
waters or chaos, called by the Hebrews 37 oina 
‘great Téhém’ (Gn 7"), or simply ojna, and by the 
Babylonians Tidmat (Tiimtu). According to the 
Phen. cosmogony cited by Eusebius (Prap. Evang. 
i. 10) from Philo Byblius, this watery material 
was generated from desire (wedos) and spirit 
(rveiua). Ilere we find a point of contact with 
the ods nn of Gn 1, though in the biblical cos- 
mogony the water is not regarded as a product of 
the action of spirit, but appears to stand as a 
coefficient with spirit of the subsequent generative 
processes. Now the three clauses, 

The earth was waste and void, 

And darkness was upon the face of the deep 

(Téhém), 
And the breath (spirit) of God was brooding 
over the waters, 
conduct us to the conclusion that the writer re- 
gards waste and vuid (téhu wabohu), deep (‘T'éhém), 
and waters, as tliree epithets designating the same 
thing, viz. the chaotic watery abyss. Accordingly, 
we may infer that when God entered upon the 
* On the distinction between mage and similitude among 


con. Oath, theologians, see Nitzech, Hvang. Dogmattk, p. 
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creative work there was no distinction between 
(a) day and night, (4) heaven and earth, (c) dry 
land (earth) and sea. All that existed were (1) 
darkness ; (2) 'Tchdin=Tohu wabohu = waters, 7.¢. 
the chaotic watery abyss; (3) the brooding spirit 
of God materialized as air. (a) The first distine- 
tion emerges with the creation of light, whereby 
day is separated from night (v.5), (6) The second 
distinction arises when the firmament or ‘heavens’ 
are formed (v.®), (c) The third distinetion was 
effectuated by the separation of water from land, 
whereby ‘dry land,’ or ‘earth’ in the narrower 
sense, was formed. 

The Téhém (437 o'4A) was no mere fiement of the 
imagination, or the conception of some far distant 
cosmic condition, to the mind of the ancient Heb- 
rew. Though it apparently assumed the latter char- 
acter in cosmogonic narrative, it was also a very 
Ae and vivid reality. The accompanying 

iagram will enable the reader to comprehend the 
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Leviathan 
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ordinary conceptions of an ancient Semite (whether 
Babylonian or Hebrew) respecting the universe in 
which he lived. The writer of this article sketched 
this outline from a study of numerous OT passages 
about twelve years avo, and found in Jensen’s 
Cosmologie der Bab., published in 1890, a diagram 
almost identical in character, descriptive of the 
universe according to Bab. conceptions, and based 
urely upon the data of the eunciform inscriptions. 
n both we have a heavenly upper ocean, and in 
both the earth was conceived as resting upon a 
vast water-depth or Téhdm (called also in a 
lonian aps). The Hebrews thought of the world 
as a disc (an, cf. Is 4077); and to this earthly disc 
corresponded the heavenly disc (also called xn, cf. 
Job 224 Pr 8°"). Beneath the earth rested the 
unknown and mysterious 7éhém Rabbah (cf. the 
language of Ps 24%), The flood not only descended 
through the windows of heaven (see above), but also 
ascended from the deep nether springs, called 
‘springs of the great Téhém’ (Gn 7! Ps), which 
were cleft open. These deep springs were accord- 
ingly called 7éhéméth (Pr 3”), and were believed to 
communicate through the depths of the earth by 
means of passages with the great Téhém whic 
lay below. Ina striking passage in Am (7%) the 
rophet portrays a judgment in which the fire of 
yn will devour this great, water-depth. Within the 
earth itself lay the realm of the departed, Sheél or 
Hades. 
That mythical ideasand personifications clustered 
round this mysterious chaotic water-depth in the 
thoughts of the ancient Semites, is abundantly 
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shown, not only in the legends of the Babylonians, 
preserved in their inscriptions, to which we shall 
Pieseaey. refer, but also in the references to be 
ound in Heb. Hterature. ‘The dark water-depth 
Was represented as a dragon or serpent, and was 
called by various names. Images were formed of 
it* (Ex 20‘). Sometimes it 1s called Rahab, a 
dragon which entered into conflict with J” and was 
destroyed by Him (Is 51°, Job 26), At other 
times it is named Leviathant (Job 41, cf. Ps 
74'71*), or again it is simply called the ‘serpent’ 
(Am 9* 8), 

TV. We shall now proceed to quote from those 
Sem. cosmougonies, which should be brought into 
comparison with the Heb. narrative. Since the 
Hebrews were Semites, and were nurtured from a 
common stock of ancient Sem. inheritance, both as 
to beliefs and usages, such a comparison will be 
fertile of results. 

(A) The Phanician cosmogony has come down 
to us in a very fragmentary and dubious condition. 
Tt is contained in the Preprratio Kvangeliea of 
Kusebius (1. chs. ix. x. and ly. ch. xvi.). He obtained 
his materials from the gowixy loropla of Philo 
Byblius. According to Eusebius, i. 6, as well as 
Porphyry, Philo of Byblus translated these frag- 
ments from a Phon, original by Sanchuniathon. 
It is not possible for us to enter into the disenssion 
respecting Sanchuniathon. (It will be snflicient to 
refer the reader to Baudissin’s elaborate essay in 
his Studien zur Sem. Iveligiongeschtichte, i. pp. 1-46, 
where references to the literature on this subject 
are fully given.) We shall content ourselves with 
citing in summarized form the Phwn. cosmogony 
so far as it can be intelligibly presented from the 
obscure pages of Eusebius. 

At the beginning of things nothing existed but limitless Chaos 
and Spirit (wvsiue) <A third factor is introduced in the form of 
Desire (rollos), corresponding tothe ipws of Greck legend, Desire 
arose asa blending (sAcxs) of the ‘apirit’ with ‘love.’ The ultim- 
ate issue, obscurely described and difficult tointerpret, was Mor. 
Thig name Mer is a feminine abstract form froin Y= p water.} 
This corresponds in al) probability to the 7'ehdm of the biblical 
narrative. ‘Out of this,’ says the account from which we are 
quoting, ‘ sprang all the seed of the Creation.’ Alt these seeds or 

erms of things were formed into an egg (and, according to 


amaacins, broke into two parts, heaven and earth). From Mar 
gleamed forth sun, moon, and stars; and these became endowed 


with intelligence, and reccived the name Zageenmsyw, O'DY DS 
heavenly watchors or guardians. As soon as air, land, and seca 
were heated by the sun, winds arose as well as clouds and violent 
downpours of the heavenly waters, thunder and lightning. 
By these thunderstorms animated shapes, male and female, 
began to stir in sea and on land. It may be remarked that 
the conception of the origin of the universe from water is 
thoroughly Semitic, Berosus, as we shall have occasion 
to see, interprets the name of the primal matter, 'Ouepxe or 
Barard, by @arxrca. 

Another cosmogony cited by Eusebius makes the 
two mortals Aloy and Ipwréyoves begotten of 
KoArla and lis wife Baad. The word Kodrla has 
been variously interpreted as mp S\p, voice of J’’s 
mouth, and as mp 5ip voice of breath. Neither of 
these explanations has much Peery but it is 

enerally held that Baad is the Heb. 193 or chaos. 

t is not necessary to cite further varieties of the 
Phoenician cosmoyonic legend, as they fail to throw 
any light on the biblical narrative. 

(B) Moreimportant for the biblical student is the 
Babylonian cosmogony. Not only are its features 
more significant in their bearing on the first 
creation narrative, but it has come down to us in 
a more complete form, and through two distinct 
sources. It has been handed down to us through 


* Comp. the ref. hy Berosus to animal shapes in the temple 
of Bel (cited velo and Gunkel, Schop/, p. 2s. 

+ Tho diagram clearly exhibits the close connexion between 
ocean and the water-depth. Leviathan embodies the idea of a 
serpent, like Oceanus, coiled round the earth. Jensen, Cosmo- 
logie, p. 251; Sayce, Hibb. Lect. pp. 104, 116; Gunkel, Schdp/. 


t Baudissin, Studien, i. p. 12. Cf. Schréder, Phén. Sprache, 
p. 133. Philo adds the explanation that Mer was explained by 
some as mud and by others as a putrefying watery mixture. 


Greek sources, which have been obscured by trans- 
mission through a Christian writing, and we also 
possess if in a series of tablets containing the 
original cuneiform Bab. creation epic. 

Before the discovery, in 1875, by the late George 
Smith, of the fragments of the Bab. creation 
account in the ruined library of Asurbanipal (pub- 
lished in 7SBA iv. 1876), this legend was known 
to us only in the mutilated records of Berosus. 
Berosus was a priest of Bel in Babylon about 
n.c. 300. His recital of the Bab. story of creation 
was handed down by Alexander Polyhistor, and it 
is from this source that Eusebius (in his Chronicon, 
bk. 1.) has borrowed. We shall now give the 
translation of the more salient passayes in the 
words of Gunkel, who has carefully examined the 
text. 

‘lrimarily all consisted of darkness and water, and strange 
creatures of peculiar form arose therein, There were men with 
two wings, sume alyo with four wings and two faces, and some 
which had one body but two heads, one male and the other 
female... other men with goat's feet and horns, or with 
horse’s feet, or like horses behind and like men in front, and 
therefore in the form of hippocentaurs. . . . Besides these there 
were fish, croeping things, serpents, and all kinds of strange 
creatures of varied shapes. The images of them are to be seen 
in the temple of Bel as dedication gifts. Over them there 
reigned a woman, Om Orka,* which in Chaldee iy Thaimte t 
(Tiamat), inGreck @arecre, Under this condition of the world 
Bel came over [t.e. the Marduk of the cuneifurm narrative], 
cleft the woman in twain, and made from one half of her the earth, 
and from the other the heavens, and destroycd the beasts which 
belonged to her. 

‘Now this narrative, as he asserta [(t.e. Berosus, for at this 
point Eusebius interrupts the citation in order to give an alle- 
gorical explanation), is intended to be an allegorical representa- 
tion of the processes of nature. The universe was formerly in 
a state of flux, and the creatures ahove described arose in it. 
Bel, however (in Greek Zst¢), cleft the darkness in the midst, and 
so divided heaven and earth from one another, and thereby 
established the order of the universe. The creatures, how- 
ever, could not endure the power of light, and perished (so far 
the allegorical interpretation, then follows the remainder of the 
myth). 

‘So when Bet saw the earth destitute of inhabitants and fruit, 
he commanded one of the gods to cut off his [Bel's] head, and to 
mix the earth with the blood which flowed froin it, and thereby 
to fashion men and animals that should be capable of enduring 
the air. Bel also completed the creation of the stars, sun, 
moon, and five planets.’ 


Unfortunately, the polemical bias of |Euscbius 
inars the rational consistency of his quotations. 
Ile appears to make his excerpts in order to hold 
them up to ridicule. Thus Bel creates heavenly 
bodies after his decapitation. There seems to be 
a confusion here between Bel and Tiimat, as the 
cuneiform record appear to show. It is quite 
possible that some of the confusions in the narra- 
tive may have existed in the text of Alexander 
Polyhistor. 

We shall now proceed to give a summary of the 
Babylonian creation epic brought to light by the 
discovery of the original cuneiform texts. 

In the beginning, before heaven and earth existed, when the 
primal father Apsu (ocean) and the primal mother Tidmat 
mingled their waters, the gods arore, Tava; Lahamu, Anshar, 
Kishar, and Anu. This is the summary of the fragmentary 
creation account cited by Schrader in COT i. on Gn 11, The 
following translation of the first tablet in the Babylonian creation 
epic we give approximately tn the words of Prof. Friedrich 
Delitzsch,who has recently published a carcfully edited text of 
the entire Creation Epic Series (Das Babylonische Weltschip- 
Jungs Hpos, Leipzig : Hirzel, 1896)— 

‘When above the heaven was not named { 

Beneath the earth did not record a naine, 

The ocean (A pat) the primeval was their A eal 

The tumult § Tiimat was mother of them all, 

Their waters in one united together 

Fields |] were not bounded, marshes were not yet to be seen. 


a ee 
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* Gunkel rightly interpreta "Oucpxe as XPIN ON mother of 
the depth. See his long and instructive note, p. 18. 

t The texts give @xrerd. Robertson Sinith, however, corrects 
to Gaur, ZA vi. p. 339. 

} To a Semite name connotes existence and 

§ So Schrader and Jensen (‘Wirrwarr’); Delitzsch renders 
*Getose.’ The meaning of mumumu is very doubtful. Detitzsch 
questions the derivation of the word from the root 019 or ODA. 

| Again a doubtful passage. On giparu see Delitzsch, Das 
Bab. Schépfungsepos, p. 119; Jensen, Cuamol. p. 826. 
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At a time when of the gods none had come forth 

No name did they bear, destinations were not [determined] 

Then were the gods born 

Lahmu Laliamu came forth, 

Great periods vanished [of times many passed by) 

Anshar, Kishar were born 

Long days passed by’ (or as Jensen and Zimmern: ‘the days 
Naginie long’). 

(The rest is fragmentary, and simply contains the natncs 
Anu and Anshar]. 


We can only infer from the context what the lost remainder of 
this tablet contained. Probably, tt described how the gods of 
the upper world and of the depth caine into being, and possibly 
the creation of light. Then must have followed the rebellion 
of the lower deities, arrayed under Tifmat, against the upper 
deities, We have a frayment describing a conversation between 
Apsu and Tifmat, in which the end of their consultation is that 
they ‘plan evil’ against the gods, Gunkel thinks that the 
création of light was the cause of their insurrection, but of this 
we have not sutlicient evidence. The legible portion of the 
tablet then proceeds to describe the conflict between Tiamat 
and the gods. In their war against Tiamat and the deities 
ranged under her leadership, the gods are commanded by 
Anshar, father of Anu. He is supported, not only by Anu, but 
also by Ea and his son Marduk. Lahmu and Lahamu bring up 
the rear. Anshar at first sends Anu and then Ea to conduct the 
battle against Tifmat, but as both shrink back in terror, Marduk 
the son of Ka is eventually commissioned to undertake the 
struggle with Tiamat, He is armed with a net, bow, javelin, 
and apparently a trident (Qnittw), and so advances to the conflict. 
The goddess of the deep is skilfully caught by Marduk in a net, 
a hurricane is driven into her open throat, and he smites her 
body with his javelin. Her allies flee, but are overtaken, and 
their weapons broken, The body of Tidmat is then divided into 
two parts, ‘like that of a fish.’ With one part Marduk ‘made 
and covered’ the heaven.” Bars are placed, and sentinels, so 
that the waters may not stream through. The arch of heaven 
is placed opposite the primal waters. After this Marduk created 
the heavenly bodies; but the fifth tablet of the creation epic on 
which this is described is very obscure. The first few lines may 
be rendered— 


He erected the station for the great gods 

Stars like... 

He appointed the year, divided off sections 

Ue divided the twelve months [each] by three stars. 


On another doubtful tablet we read that he created three 
classes of land animals—ficld-cattle, wild beasts of the field, and 
creeping things. Tho conclusion of the Bab, creation poem is 
recorded on the sixth tablet, which contains a hymn to the 
glory of Marduk. ‘God of pure life, God of kindly breath, 
Lord of hearing and grace, creator of fulness, maker of albund- 
ance, God of the pure crown, raiser of the dead, . . . Muy one 
rejoice over the Lord of Gods, Marduk, cause one’s land to 
abound, himself enjoy peace. Firm abideth THis word, Llis com- 
mand changeth not. No god hath caused the utterance of His 
mouth to fail.’ 

Tt is impossible to study the features of this 
epic without noting remarkable parallels to the 
first biblical cosmogony. What, then, is the actual 
relation which subsists between them? If the 
creation account in Gn 1 and this Bab. epic were 
the only points of contact between Israel and 
Babylonia, it might be possible to explain the Bab. 
myth as a development from the simpler and purer 
tradition contained in the Bible. But such an 
explanation is untenable in view of the estab- 
lished results-—(1) Of a critical examination of the 
OT literature, which cannot allow an earlier date 
for the document P* than the period of; the Exile. 
(2) Of Assyriology. The discovery of the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets in 1887, and of a cuneiform tablet 
at Lachish belonging to the same period as those 
of Tel el-Aimarna, renders it absolutely certain that 
Bab. influence widely prevailed in Palestine about 
B.c. 1500-1400. (3) We have many other remark- 
able parallels, viz. in the Flood story and other 
elements in the pre-cxilian Jahwistic document 
(including the account of Paradise and the story of 
the Fall) between the Scripture records and those 
of the cuneiform tablets. All this renders it 
extremely probable that the biblical form in which 
these narrations have been preserved, with their 
unquestionably Palestinian colouring, is the result 
of many centuries of growth on Palestinian soil 


* How widespread this conception was of a primeval rending 
asunder of aky and earth into an upper and lower half may be 

athered from the New Zealand Maori myth quoted in Tylor, 

rum. Culture, i. 822%. This feature, we are told, is ‘a far- 
spread Polynesian legend.’ 
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(ef. Schrader, COT i. pp. 431f, 52-55). This 


pee of the relation of the Bab. epic to Gn 1 
ias recently been made the subject of a search- 
ing investigation by Gunkel, Sehonf. u. Chaos,* 
from which quotation has already been made. 
This writer does full justice to the glaring con- 
trasts. In the Bab. epic we have wild, grotesque, 
tumultuous mytholozy expressed in poetic form. 
In the biblical account we have serene majestic 
calm and sober prose. In the one, the gods rise 
into being in the course of thedrama, In the other, 
God pre-exists and remains from the first the 
ercative source whose commiand summons each new 
order of created things into existence. 

Yet the parallels are as remarkable as the con- 
trasts. Jor (1) in both the world at the beginning 
consists of water and darkness. (2) The 'Tehém of 
the 2nd verse is the Babylonian 7idmtu (‘Tidmat). 
(8) God divides the primal waters by means of the 
firmament into two parts. ‘This feature corre- 
sponds to the episode in the 4th tablet of the 
creation epic (lines 137f% in Fried. Delitzsch’s 
version )— 

*He cleft her (Tifmat) like a fish . . . in two halves, 

From the one half ho made and covered the heaven ; 


lie drew a barrier, placed sentinels, 
Commanded them not to lect its waters throuh.’ 


(4) In Gn 1 light arises before the creation of the 
heavenly bodies. Alsv in the Bab. myth we may 
suppose that hight appeared before the coming of 
Marduk the younvest of the gods, since light be- 
longs to the essence of the ‘upper pods.’ (5) The 
creation of sun, moon, and stars on the fourth day 
may be placed parallel with the creation of the 
heavenly bodies by Marduk, recorded in the 5th 
creation tablet, special mention beiny made of the 
moon-god (Nannaru) as ruler of the night (lines 
12ff. in Fried. Delitzsch’s ed.). (6) God beholds all, 
and calls it good. Compure the hymn of praise to 
Marduk (already siete at the conclusion of the 
Bab. epic. (7) Creation of the bensts of the field, 
wild animals, and creeping things is also found on 
a fragment (copied in cuaeifurm by Delitzsch, 
Assyr, Lesest,’), but it is not certain whether it 
belongs to the same Creation Epic Series above 

uoted. (8) Lastly, the seventh day, or Sabbath of 

ivine rest, is essentially of Bab, origin. See 
Schrader, COT i. p. 1811.; Sayce, Expos. Times, 
March 1896, p. 26-4. 

It has been fureibly argued by Gunkel that the 
Bab. creation myth, involving a couflict between 
Tiimat, the drayon of chaotic darkness, and 
Marduk, the god of light and order, had influenced 
Israel long before the Exile period. It is true that 
passages Tike Is 519% (where Rahab the dragon is 
a reminiscence of Tifimat) belong to the Exile 

eriod, and Cheyne thinks ‘ there is suflicient evi- 
dence that there wus a great revival of the mytho- 
logic spirit among the Jews in the Bab. and Pers. 
periods, and it is very possible that tho old myths 
assuined more definite forms through the direct 
and indirect influence of Babylonia. t On the 
other hand, if must be remembered that Jer 47-7 
(cf. 5%) is a genuine product of the 7th cent. (cf. 
Cornill’s ed. in SBOT), and this apparently reflects 
the same tradition of J'’s conilict with watery 
chaos (an idea which we also meet in Nah I‘), while 
the reference in Am 9° to the serpent at the bottom 
of the ocean belongs to the 8th cent., and the 
brazen sea of Solomon’s temple (1 K  7?5-), with its 
twelve supporting oxen, carrics us back to the 
10th. ‘his last was evidently based on the apsi 
or ocean-abysscs of the temples of Marduk.t (Cf. 
Schrader, AJB ii. 1, pp. 13, 143, and footnotes. ) 


* See the discriminating review of this work by Prof. Cheyne 
in Crit. fev. July 1895. 

t Crit. Rev. tb. p. 260. 

$ Of. Sayce, Expos. Times, March 1896, p. 264. 
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These facts, as well as the features in the Jah- 
wistic narrative above referred to, justify us in 
seeking a much earlier period than the Exile for 
the original adoption by primitive Israel of the 
elements of Bab. tradition. ‘The most probable 
theory is that these influences found their way into 
Palestine, together with certain features of Bab. 
civilization (including measures of weight and 
money) some time before B.c. 1450 (the age of the 
Tel el-Amarna inscr.), and along this path passed 
ultimately into the possession of ancient Israel, 
and became assimilated into their stock of intel- 
lectual possessions. It then became, in the course 
of centuries, gradually modified and stripped of 
its mythological features, In Gn LP we have it in 
the purified Judaic form. There is a complete 
obliteration of the polythcistic elements of the 
genesis of the gods, and the titanic struggle he- 
tween Tidmat and Marduk, which preceded the 
creative process in the Bab. myth. On the other 
hand, it contains certain features which clearly 
reveal a primitive Bab. type. Driver (Guardian, 
July 29, 1896) accurately states the true relation 
of the biblical to the Bab. cosmogony when he 
says: ‘The narrative of Gn 1 comes at the end of 
wu long process of gradual elimination of heathen 
elements, and of gradual assimilation to the purer 
teachings of Israelitish theology, carried on under 
the spiritual influences of the religion of Israel.’ 

V. According to the biblical narrative, the world 
was created by a divine command, and every new 
stave in the creative process is introduced by the 
formula ‘God said.’ Another noteworthy feature 
to which attention has already been called, is the 
phrase ‘let us make man’ (v.°), wherein we have a 
point of contact with the conception of subordinate 
angelic powers (‘sons of God’), who co-operated 
with God in the work of creation (Job 3847), Llere 
we observe the germ of that belief in inter- 
mediate agencics between God and the universe 
which was destined in later times to become a 
most important factor in Jewish theology. This 
conception becaine developed into the ‘ Wisdom’ 
which was with God in the beginning, before the 
creation of the cosmos, and was with God when He 
established the heavens (Pr 87°"3!, ef. 3! %), This 
‘third cosmogony,’as Cheyne not inaptly calls it, * 
is the product of that growing belief in the 
transcendent greatness of God which began with 
Amos, and received a great impulse from the 
sublime teachings of the Deutero-[saiah (ef. esp. 
Is 40). The influence of Greek philosophy—more 
pet ey. of Platonism—imade itself felt in 

udaism, and in proportion as God came to be re- 
garded as transcendent and absolute, a Logos 
doctrine became a necessary factor of thought. 
Philo became the representative in Judaism of the 
Alexandrine philosophy. On one side, from eternity 
we have God as the absolutely active principle; on 
the other, matter formless and withont qualities, 
the principle of absolute passivity. God produces 
first the world of ideas, Logos or xécuos vonrés. 
This Logos becomes the mediating cause, between 
the absolute and transcendent Deity and the 
passive fonuless matter, in the generation of the 
world. This is not the place to indicate the transi- 
tion from this position to that occupied by the 
writer of the Ep. to the Hebrews or the Logos 
doctrine of the Fourth Gospel, for this subject 
belongs to Christology. 

In Judaic theology the place of the Logos in the 
creation of the world is partly oceupied by the 
doctrine of the pre-existent emanation of the Torah 
from God, partly by Memra, This principle of 
the Torah as a mediating element or oceasion in 
the creation of the world is expressed in Béréshith 
Rabba 1, for the Térah cannot be realized without 

* In his article ‘Oosmogony ' (Encycl. Brit.). 
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the creation of man. From the same treatise 
(c. 9) we learn that a curious inference was drawn 
from the words, ‘God saw all that he had made, 
and behold it was very good’ (Gn 1%), viz. that 
God had previously created worlds, and they did 
not please Him, so He destroyed them. According 
to Shemoth Rabba, c. 30, these reverted to the 
primal Tohw Wabohu until the present world was 
created. Morcover, there are undoubted traces in 
the Talmud of the influence of the old Bab, tradi- 
tions. For later Jewish writers held that primal 
matter exercised certain powers of resistance until 
God’s creative energy coerced them by the limita- 
tions it imposed. ‘They believed in the existence of 

rimeval monstrous animal forms, and in a female 

eviathan (cf. 7iamat), who wasslaughtered in order 
to prevent the increase of the monstrous brood. 

Dhe doctrine respecting the J/eavens and the 
Earth, taught in later Judaism, also possesses its 
points of contact with ancient Babylonian tradition 
though founded upon biblical record. To one of 
these we shall refer presently. Meanwhile it may 
be observed that while Scripture regards the 
universe as one, having the curth as its centre, 
later Judaism did not adhere to this unity. We 
read of the upper world and the under world, of 
God’s world and man’s world. In the Targ. 
Jerusal. 1, Gn 18 Abraham calls J” ‘ Lord of all 
worlds.’ Aboda Zara 3” reckons 18,000 worlds. 

But the most remarkable cosmic doctrine is that 
of the Seven Heavens. Jewish Rabbis were not 

uite agreed as to this number. According to 

abbi Jehuda there were only two, but according 
to the common doctrine there were seven. KR. H. 
Charles has recently contributed two exceedingly 
instructive papers on this subject to the Lapos. 
Times (Nov. and Dee. 1895), in which he draws 
special attention to the Bab. conception of the 
sevenfold division of the Lower World. (On this 
peme interesting information may be obtained 
rom Jensen’s Cosmologie der Bab. p. 232 ff.) 
Readers of the Babylonian mythic romance (in the 
Gilgamish [Tzdubar] series), called the ‘ Descent of 
Tshtar to Hades,’ will remember that she was 
obliged to pass through seven gateways in order 
to reach the interior of the infernal city. ‘Though 
the inscriptions do not expressly state that the 
heavens were so divided, it is legitimate to surmise 
either that the Babylonians themselves conceived 
of a similar division of the heavens, or that this 
correlative became subsequently developed. The 
former is more probuble, for not only iB we find 
the doctrine of the Seven Ileavens among the Jews, 
but also among the Parsees. We find the same 
conception in the recently discovered Slavonic 
Enoch (translated by Mortill), and also in other 
apocalyptic literature, as the ‘Testament of the 

welve Patriarchs.’ This later cosmic conception, 
which grew up in connexion with the doctrine of 
God’s absolute transcendence, is of some importance 
in its bearing upon such passages as 2 Co 127-8, He 
410.14" In reference to the difficult passage Eph 67, 
Charles most usefully cites from Slavonic Enoch 
29% 5. (Further information respecting the Jewish 
doctrine may be found in Weber, System der 
AEH Palast. Theol. p. 197 ff.) 

VI. We have now concluded our task of expound. 
ing the biblical conceptions respecting cosmogony 
and the cosmos, It is manifestly beyond the true 
scope of this article to deal with the cosmogonies 
of Egypt, Persia, and India, though these also 
exhibit interesting parallels with the Scripture 
narrative. Undoubtedly there were points of 
historic contact, and these of no little importance, 
between Eyypt and ancient Israel, but the course 
of recent investigation has not strengthened the 
Impression that Egypt exercised any deep or 
lasting influence on Hebrew cosmogony. It is to 
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Babylonia, the land of the highest and most 
ancient Sem. culture, we must look for the most 
fruitful clues to ancient Heb. thought and life.— 
Nor is it necessary to refer to Persian cosmoconies, 
for Pers. influence entered into the sphere of 
Jewish life too late to affect the cosmogonic con- 
ceptions of Genesis. It may here be remarked that 
no chaos exists in the Persian cosmogony as it is 
resented in the Bundelicsh. A separation is made 
between the creation of the present world and of 
the other world. Moreover, in the former we 
find a distinct creation by the Good and by the 
Evil deity. But these conceptions have a com- 
aratively late origin. Respecting the creation 
egends of Ecypt, Persia, and India, the reader is 
referred to Dilleaniis introductory remarks to 
Genesis, ch. i. in his great commentary (6th ed. 

p. 5-10), and also to Otto Zéckler’s article § Schip- 
ung’ in Herzog and [litt, 2%, where a compre- 
hensive survey 18 given of these cosmogonies as 
well as those of savage races. 

Nor have we thought it necessary to describe 
the various apologetic schemes whereby the state- 
ments that are contained in Genesis are brought 
into supposed harmony with the ascertained results 
of modern science. x history of these successive 
attempts, with a succinct classification of them, 
will be found in the article by Ziéckler to which 
reference has been made. This eminent evangelical 
scholar and divine concludes his cxamination of 
these varied theories with the significant and just 
remarks: ‘The Mosaic account postulates a 
graduated advance of organic life from plants to 
animals, and among the latter, from water animals 
to creeping: things and birds, and after that to land 
animals in the proper sense. But geology regards 
animals and plants as coming into existence 
together from the first. These considerations 
plainly reveal that the first chapter of Genesis is 
not intended to teach us the elements of geology, 
but to reveal to us the fundamental ideas of all 
theology, those ideas being religious in their 
essence. [tis out of place, therefore, to insist on 
carrying out the parallel between the Bible and 
geology into every detail, We can only hope to 
exhibit a concordance of both in their large 
bearings and main outlines,’ A very useful article 
on the same subject, written in a deeply reverent 
spirit, will be found in the Zwxpositor, Jan. 
1886, by Driver (‘The Cosmogony of Genesis’), in 
which the results of geological research are care- 
fully examined and compared with the statements 
of Scripture. 

Probably, the most fatal objection, however, is 
the creation of the heavenly bodies on the fourth 
day. The language here clearly shows that in the 
mind of the writer they had not. previously existed. 
It is obvions, therefore, that day and night were not. 
regarded as standing in any causal connexion with 
the sun. In fact, (he sun is no more regarded as 
causal than the moon, The sun rules or regulates 
the day, and the moon reguéates the night. 

Much as we value the remarkable harmonies 
that nevertheless exist between science and Serip- 
ture, there is clear proof that biblical apologetic 
is proceeding on false lines when it seeks to con- 
strain the biblical narrative into harmony with the 
results of modern science. The preceding expo- 
sition shows that that narrative emerged from a 
divinely guided history and a divinely moulded 
process of thought not isolated from the currents 
of the world of human life around it, but charged 
with a great mission to garner out of all the efforts 
of humanity to spell out the awful enigma of the 
universe, that which was most vital and precious 
for the good of man, to purify it from all mytho- 
logic taint and inform it with the spiritual 
monotheistic conceptions of Judaism. Thesupreme 
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value of our biblical cosmogony lies in the fact that 
it furnishes us with the only key that can solve the 
dark riddle of life. It sets God above the great com- 
plex world-process, and yet closely linked with it, 
as a personal intelligence and will that rnles victori- 
ouslyand withoutarival. Andasthesupreme object 
of His creative eneryry, it sets man, fashioned in His 
divine likeness, to be the ruler of created things. 
All else is secondary, and it is for seientilie investi- 
ration to determine the exact details of those 
intermediate steps in the stupendous ascent 
whereby God’s work advanced alone the vistas of 
past time to the dawn of human existence. But 
without that clear and sublime attestation at the 
threshold of the inspired record of the personal 
source from which all has flowed, and of the unique 
worth and dignity of man, and his near ae 
with tht sowrce, surely human life would have 
been far darker and more hopeless, and its deepest 
sroblems would have remained unsolved. Upon this 
asis, laid broad and clear in Genesis, the revela- 
tion of the New Covenant of Redemption in Christ 
Jesus resis. For the mediatorial work of Christ 
rests on the Fatherhood of the Creator of all things, 
and on the supreme worth of man, whom Jesus 
came to save. OWEN C. WHITEHOUSE. 


COTE.—2 Ch 32% ‘stalls for all manner of beasts, 
and cotes (1611 ‘coats’) for flocks’ (RV ‘flocks in 
folds’), Cf, Milton, Comus, 344— 

Might we but hear 

The folded flocks, penned in their wattled cotes’; 
which Matthew Arnold borrowed in Zhe Scholar 
Gipsy -— 

‘Go, shepherd, and untie the wattled cotes.’ 

The word was orig. used of any small house, like 
the mod. use of coé (which was the same word in 
Old Eng. in the neuter, cote being fem.) and 
cottage (which was perhaps a cote and its append- 
ages—Murray). Thus Langland, Piers Pl. viii. 16— 

* Bothe prynces paleyses and pore mennes cotes.’ 


No doubt the sheep often shared the shepherd’s 
‘cote,’ as in the Shep. Calender, Dec. 77, 73— 

*And learned of lighter timher cotes to frame, 

Such as might save my shcep and ine fro shame.’ 
In course of time the word was restricted to a 
slight building for sheltering small animals in, esp. 
sheep. ‘Shecpeote’ occurs 18 243,28 7%, | Ch 177 

Cottage is used in the sense of Avé in Is 18 (RV 

‘booth ’) 24°° (RV ‘hnt’), Zeph 2° (iVm ‘ caves’), 
Sir 2973 “a mean cottage’ av ‘a shelter of logs’), 
much as cote above. J. HASTINGS. 


COTTON (0992 karpas).—The word harpas (Est 1) 
is rendered by AV, as also by RV, g7ecen, but 
in the marg. of the latter, cotton. It is certain] 
either cotton or linen stuff. Karpasisa ard 
Sansk. karpdsa, ‘cotton’; Persian karpas, ‘fine 
linen’ (Richardson’s Lex.) ; hence wso cdpragos and 
carbasus. Passages have been quoted from Arrian 
and others to prove that it grew and was used for 
clothing in India. G. E. Post. 


COUCH.—See Bip. As a verb, ‘couch,’ which 
means ‘to stoop,’ ‘to lie down’ (or transitively ‘to 
lay down’), and is now used only of beasts, and 
esp. in the sense of lurking to spring, was formerly 
uscd also of persons and things. Thus Shaks. 
Merry Wives, V. ii. 1: ‘Come, come, we'll couch 1’ 
the castle-ditch till we see the light of our fairies.’ 
So Dt 33" ‘the deep that coucheth beneath,’ where 
it is possible, however, as Driver suggests, that 
the subterrancan deep is pictured as a gizantic 
monster (cf. p. 505 f. above). J. HASTINGS, 


COULTER.—‘The iron blade fixed in front of 
the share ina plough; it makes a vertical cut in 
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the soil, which is then sliced horizontally by the 
share.’ The Eng. word occurs 1 § 13°?! as tr® of 
Heb. 'éth (nx), which is tr? ‘plowshare,’ Is 2*= 
Mic 4°, J] 3% [all, but Klost. adds 2 K 6° Srmarny, 
taking nx thus for the instrument (=the axe of 
iron), not as the sign of the accusative]. See AGRI- 
CULTURE. J. HASTINGS. 


COUNCIL, COUNSEL.—These words are distinct 
in origin, council from concilium (con-calere, to cull 
together) ‘an assembly’; counsel from consilium 
(con-sulere, to consult) ‘consultation,’ ‘ advice.’ 
And they are now kept distinct in spelling and in 
meaning, their meaning nearly corresponding with 
the Lat. words from which they come, But from 
the earliest times they were completely confused 
in the ny, lang.; and although efforts were made 
from the beg. of the 16th cent. to separate them, it 
took two centuries to effect the separation. — In 
AV of 1611 counsel is once (28 177) spelt ‘counsel,’ 
elsewhere always ‘counscell’ (with a cap., Counsell, 
in Is 117), The plu. is always ‘counsels,’ except 
Pro2ee ronnie But council appears in a 
great variety of forms; Council, Councill, Councels, 
councell, Councell, counsel, counsell, Counsell. 
Subsequent edd, varied these indefinitely, but for 
the last century or thereby the spelling has been 
uniformly ‘ council.’ 


Council is the tre of -1, Fe righinah, Ps 6827 only, (RVm 
‘company’; see notes in Perowne mid Delitzsch; Wellh. says 
the word is prob. corrupt, and certainly unintelligible). 2. cupe- 
BovaAsey, Mt 1214, Ac 2512, Tn Mt 1214 RV pives (with AVm) ‘ took 
counsel’ (for AV ‘held a council’), which is the tr. of ¢. where it 
occurs elsewhere in the Gospels (Mt 2216 271.7 vsl2, Mk 36 16), 
‘held a consultation,’ AV, RV). But in Ac 25!2 both AV and RV 
render ‘council.’ The Lat. consitium (of which eumPovauy is a 
tr) had this twofold meaning of ‘deliberation’ ioe .* counsel’), 
and ‘a deliberating body’ (still retained in law as ‘counsel 
for the defence’) 8 Elsewhere euvtdpiev, for which 
SANITEDRIN, 

Counsel.—In OT mostly myy ‘¢zah, ‘advice,’ then (as in 
Ps 11) ‘resolution, bent of will, character,’~—Del.; and 70, & most 
Interesting word, whose primary meaning is that of ‘con- 
fidential communion’; whereupon the two meanings already 
been in euZovdAsoy emerge, Viz. (1) those who are in confidential 
communication, council; and (2) the communication itself, 
counsel, The most freq. tro in EV is ‘secret,’ as Ps 2514 ‘the 
secret of the Lorv is with them that fear him.’ Where AV has 
‘counsel’? RV retains, except Jer 2318.22, RV Cceouncil.’ In NT 
elthor Bourg (which, though it is the usual tru of 'ézak in LXX, 
rarely in NT means adovtce, winost always will, purpose, as Ac 
2233 ‘the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God’) or 
ev Bovrs6y a8 above, 


Counsellor.— This is the only spelling in mod. 
edd. of AV. It does not, however, oceur in AV of 
161), though ‘counsellours’ is found thrice, Ezr 8™, 
Pr 12” 154; there the spelling is always ‘coun- 
seller’ (or ‘ Counseller,’ Is 1°° 9% Dn 67, 1 Es 8"), 
The Oxf. and Camb. Parallel] Bibles restore ‘ coun- 
seller’ everywhere except Mk 15%, Lk 23° (both 
BovAevris, used of Joseph of Arimathwa as a 
member of the Sanhedrin, RV ‘councillor’) and 
Ro 11" (ctufouros, the LXX word in Is 40%, of 
which this is 2 quotation). J. HASTINGS. 


COUNTENANCE.-—As a subst. frequent, always 
=face. Asavb. only Ex 233 ‘Neither shalt thou 
c. & poor man in his cause,’ RV ‘favour,’ older 
versions ‘esteem.’ Cf. Brinsley (1612), ‘that the 
painfull and obedient be... countenanced, in- 
couraged, and preferred’; and Shaks. 2 Henry IV. 
v. 1. 41, ‘I beseech you, sir, to countenance 
William Visor of Wincot against Clement Perkes 
of the hill.’ 


The Heb. vb. is Addhar, ‘honour,’ which is used in a bad 
sense again in Lv 19166 ‘nor honour the person of the mighty.’ 
Knobel would make Ex 233 correspond with Ly 1918> by reading 

3 ‘great,’ for b3) ‘and @ poor mau.’ But the versions do not 
support any change (XX reads xei #ivyra), and the statement 
{e parallel to Lv 19158 ‘thou shalt not respect the person of the 
poor.’ As the Bishops’ Bible explains, ‘Trueth of the matter, 
and not respect of any person is to be esteemed in judgement.’ 


J. HASTINGS, 
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COUNTERFEIT.—Only in Apocr. 1. As adj. 
Wis 15° ‘(the potter] endeavoureth to do like the 
workers in brass, and counteth it his glory to make 
c. things’; Gr. «iSdyda, things made in imitation 
of other more valuable things, hence spurious, the 
mod. meaning of the word. This relercnes is to 
earthenware figures made and ylazed so as to 
resemble the precious metals.* 2. As subst. Wis 
2'§ “We are esteemed of him as counterfeits’ (es 
KlBdnrov ; Vuly. tamquam nugaces, the only occur: 
rence of nugaz in Vulg.); 14! ‘they took the c. of 
his visage froin far’ (7}y wéppwOer bYiv avarvrwod- 
pero, KV ‘imagining the likeness from afar’). 
Here c. is used in the obsol. sense of a representa- 
tion of any person or thing by painting, sculpture, 
ete., a likeness, image. Cf. Shaks. Merch. of 
Venice, II. ii. 115— 

‘What find T here? 


Fair Portia’s counterfeit ;’ 


and Holland (1606), Sueton. 39, ‘An olde little 
counterfeit in) brasse representing him being a 
child’ 3. As vb. Sir 3877 § They that cut and grave 
seals. . . give themselves to ¢. imagery’ (duodcae 
ferypaglay, RV ‘to preserve ikeness in his por- 
traiture’). Cf. Tindale’s Address to the Reader 
(NT. 1525), ‘I had no man to counterfet, nether 
was holpe with enylysshe of eny that had inter- 
preted the sane,’ J. HASTINGS, 


COUNTERYVAIL.-— Est 7* ‘the enemy could not 
c. the king’s damage’ (RV ‘the adversary could 
not have compensated for the king's damage’); 
and Sir 6% ‘Nothing doth ¢, a faithful friend’ (RV 
‘there is nothing that can be taken in exchange 
for a faithful friend’). In Est 74 the meaniny is 
‘make an equivalent return for’ (Geneva ‘ recom- 
ense ’), as Stubbes (1583), Anat. A bus. 63, ‘ though 

be unable with any benefit to countervail your 
great pains.’ In Sir 6 ¢, has the older ineaning of 
‘equal in value’; ef. More, Utopic (Robinson’s tr. 
1551), ‘ All the goodes in the worlde are not liable 
to countervayle man’s life.’ J, HASTINGS, 


COUNTRYMAN.—41. Of the same nation, 2 Co 
11% ‘in perils by mine own countrymen’ (é« yévous, 
Wyclif ‘of kyn,’ other VSS ‘mine own nation’). 
2. Of the same tribe, 1 Th2™ ‘ye also have suffered 
like things of your own countrymen’ (ray lSlwy 
ouspureraov, the Jewish inhabitants of Macedonia). 
The word is only here in eccles. writers; Wyclif, 
“lynagis’ (=‘lincage,’ Rheims), Tindale ‘kins- 
men’; Geneva and Bishops’ as AV). 3. Of the 
same city, 2 Ks 10?" (cives, AV, RV ‘neighbours,’ 
RVm ‘townsmen’). J. HASTINGS. 


COUPLE is now used only of two persons or 
things having some aflinity, or wont to be con- 
sidered in pairs. But in older Eng. the usage was 
free, as Steele, Spect. No. 8, ‘1 shall here com- 
municate to the world a couple of letters.’ So in 
AV, 25 13° ‘make me ac. of cakes.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 

COURAGE ranks as one of the four cardinal 
virtues (Wis 87) acc. to the classification derived 
from Gr. philosophers. In the early days of Israel’s 
battles, courage in its simplest sense was naturally 
rated very highly. Much stress is laid on it in Dt 
31 and Jos 1; neither of these passages, however, 


i ‘Many [counterfeit gems], In the form of beads, have been 
met with in different parts of Egypt, particularly at Thebes ; 
and so far did the Egyptians carry this spirit of imitation, that 
even small figures, scarabwi, and objects made of ordinary 
porcelain, were counterfeited, being composed of still cheaper 
materials. A figure which was entirely of earthenware, with a 
glazed exterior, underwent a somewhat more complicated 
process than when cut out of stone and simply covered with a 
vitrified coating ; this last could therefore be sold at a low 
price ; it offered all the brilliancy of the former, and {te weight 
Me betrayed its inferiority.’—Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 
4. s 
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belongs to the earlier parts of the Pentatench. The 
courageous feats of Jonathan and David and 
others are related with admiration (e.g. 1 S 14. 17). 
We hear much of ‘men of valour’ (Jg, S, ete., and 
esp. Ch). The faint-hearted are not to be allowed 
to serve in battle (Jg 7%, Dt 208, 1 Mac 3°). Be- 
tween the earlier kings and the Maccabees we 
hear little or nothing of courave in war. The 
courage of endurance shown hy setae is a leading 
topic in Dn, Mac, and parts of NT, esp. He 11, 
1 P and Rev. 

The secondary forms of the virtue also have 

their place in the Bible. Man is not to fear un- 
opularity nor the blame of his fellow-men (Is 51’, 
Fear 104, Pr 2975 etc.) This moral courage 1s esp. 
demanded of the prophets (eg. Ezk 3°, cf. Mk 
139-18) ; they were therefore encouraged for their 
work by special revelations and calls (Ex 4-8, Jer 
18, Ezk 2°). Men must not be daunted by tribu- 
lation (Ps 27/4 3174); nor give way to any super- 
stitious fear of false gods (Jos 23% 7, 2 Ch 15%, Jer 
105), Again, David charges Solomon to be of good 
courage in ead the temple (1 Ch 22'8 28%), 
Jehoshaphat bids his judges of assize deal cour- 
areously (2 Ch 19"). The spiritual conflict with 
the hosts of evil demands courage (Eph 6!!7), 

The Ileb. words for courage and ieinied ideas(e.g. 
YOR, pin) surgest firmness, strength, power of resist- 
ance. The man is to be himsclf, his best self, in 
spite of all that might unman him. Here the 
thought is close to that of avdpefa, manliness (not 
in NT, but dvdplfouar occurs 1 Co 164, and is common 
in LXX). That which will enable a man to stand 
firm is faith, which is expressly connected with 
courage in Ps 568, Mt 8 ete. (ef. 25 10!) Faith 
implies the consciousness of God’s sympathy, which 
is the secret of all courage that is more than natural 
apirit and the love of fighting (see Is 50’, Pr 28}, 
1 Ti 3). In a secondary degree the knowledge of 
man’s sympath y contirms courage (Ac28, Tle 12!}3), 
In Rev 21° cowardice is coupled with unbelief, and 
the two lead the list of deadly sins (ef. Sir 2! }), 
See also FEAR, W. O. Burrows. 


COURSE (from cursum, running, race).—41. On- 
ward movement in a particular path, as of a ship, 
Ac16"21!7. of the stars, Jg 5” ‘the stars in their 
courses foucht against Sisera’; of the swn, 1 Es 4*4 
‘swift is the sun in his ¢.’; and fig. of the gospel, 
2 Th 3! ‘that the word of the Lord may have free 
ce.” (rpéxn, RV ‘may run’). 2 The path in which 
the onward movement is made, of a river, Is 44! 
‘willows by the watercourses’ ; fig. of one’s manner 
of life, Jer 8® 23"; and of the manner of the 
present ave, Eph 2? ‘the c. (aldv, RVm ‘age’) of 
this world.’* 3, The space over which a race ex- 
tends, as the duration of life (or perhaps rather of 
special service), Ac 13” 20%, 2 Ti 4? ‘T have finished 
myc.’ 4 The fixed order of things, Ps 82° ‘the 
foundations of the earth are out of ¢c.’ (RV ‘are 


moved’); or regular succession, Ezr 3" ‘they san 
together by c.’ (RV ‘one to another’), 1 Co 14% 


‘by c.’ (dvd pépos, RV ‘in turn’), and especially 
the Courses of the Priests and Levites. See 
PRIESTS AND LEVITES. J. HASTINGS. 


COURT.—See TEMPLE. 


COUSIN.—This word was formerly used of any 
near kinsman or kinswomun, except those of the 
first degrce. Shakespeare uses it of a nephew 
(King John, MIL. iii. 6), a niece (Twelfth Night, 1. 
ili, 5), an uncle (1. v. 131), etc. Thus, As You 
Like ft, i. iii. 44— 

‘ Rosalind— Me, uncle? 
Duke Frederick— You, cousin.’ 
It is in this older and wider sense that c. is used 
* For Ja 36 see Mayor in loc. 


et 
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in ‘To 6! 7714, 2 Mac 11%, Lk 15458 C. is also 
applied by a sovereign to one whose rank is the 
same, or is courtcously assumed to be the same. 
In this sense ise. in 1 Ms 37 442 (‘thou shalt sit next 
me, and shalt be called my c.’), 1 Mac 118. The 
Greek is guvyyer7js, Lk 1458 1 Ky 37 4%, To 4!) 1 Mae 
1191, 2 Mac 11433 dveyids, ‘Io 72; and ddedpds, 7. 
The older VSS nearly always have ‘cousin’ as 
AV; it is only in ny that the change is made 
into ‘kinswoman,’ Lk 1; ‘kinsfolk,’? 15%; ‘kins- 
man,’ ‘To 6%, 1 Mac 11, 2 Mae 11-8. and 
‘brother,’ To 7!2:; while ‘cousin’ is retained in 
1 Es 3? 42, To 72, On the relationship bet. Elisa- 
beth and Mary, who are called ‘ cousins’ in AV, see 
Plummer on Lk 1, and art. ELIsaBern, 
J. WASTINGS. 

COVENANT (na bérith, UXX Siadijxn, in other 
Gr. versions sometimes ovv0}«n).—The Ene. word 
covenant (from Lat. convenire) means v convention, 
agreement, compact, etc., and may thus embrace 
a variety of agreements, from a treaty or league 
between two nations down to a contract between 
two persons. The Heb. term is used with the 
same latitude, though properly bérith is employed 
only of the more important class of conventions, 
at the forming of which a religious rite was per- 
formed, by which the Deity was involved as a 
party to the covenant, or as the guardian of it. 
Other uses are derived, and are either less strict 
or metaphorical. 

The term bfrith occurs well on to 300 times in 
OT, and is rendered ‘covenant’ in AV with a few 
exceptions, eg. ‘league,’ Jos 98, 28 3), and 
some other places; ‘confederacy,’ Oh’, cf. Gn 
144, The word is used in av variety of signifi- 
cations, appearing to mean not only covenant but 
also appointment, ordinance, law; and opinions 
differ on the question what its primary meaning 
is. Some have assumed that the word properly 
means a@ bilateral covenant with eciproual obliga- 
tions or undertakings, and that then being applied 
to the conditions of the covenant, which were of 
the nature of binding ordinances, it thus came to 
have the general sense of ordinance or Jaw. Not 
very different from this idea is the other, that, 
seeing among the Shemitie peoples no authority 
existed from which daw nel emanate, the only 
idea they had of a binding law was that of a 
contract or agrcement on the part of those who 
were to be bound by it. Others have supposed 
that the original meaning of bérith was ordinance 
or appointment laid down by a single party, but 
that, as in all such cases a second party necessarily 
existed, the term came to have the sense of a 
reciprocal arrangement. The transition from the 
primary to the derived sense would on this last 
supposition be much less natural than it is on the 
other. The derivation of the word is uncertain. 
Ges. assumed a root 773 to cut, after Arab., suppos- 
ing the term derived from the primitive rite of 
cutting victims into pieces, between which the 
contracting patties passed (Gn 1517, Jer 3418 2%), 
It is probable that the early phrase to make a 
covenant, viz. ‘to cut’ (n137) a covenant, was derived 
from this usage; but it is more natural to suppose 
that both the idea of bérith and the term itself 
existed independently of the rites employed at its 
formation in particular instances (cf. Lat. fadus 
icere, etc.) ore recently it has been suggested 
that the word may be connected with the Assyr. 
birtu ‘a fetter,’ beritu a fettering, enclosing. It 
does not quite appear, however, whether the sup- 
posed verb from which ‘ fetter’ is derived meant ‘to 
enclose’ or ‘to bind’ (Del. Assyr. 771VB). Atany 
rate, the word bond would approximate more 
nearly towards expressing the various usages of 
bérith than any other word, for the term is used 
not only where two parties reciprocally bind them- 
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selves, but where one party imposes a bond upon 
the other, or where a party assumes a bond upon 
himself. 

There are two classes of covenunts mentioned in 
OT—those between men and men, and those be- 
tween God and men. Tt may be assuined that the 
ideas associated with the Intter class, the divine 
covenants, are secondary, and transferred from 
covenants among men. 

i, COVENANTS AMONG MEN.—In Gn 26%" men- 
tion is made of a covenant between Abimelech, 
Ahuzzath, and Phicol on the one side, and Tsaac on 
the other. (1) The proposal came from Abimelech, 
‘Let there now be an oath (or curse, 4px) betwixt 
us, betwixt us and thee, and Iet us make a 
covenant with thee’ (v.4). (2) The contents or 
terms of the covenant were that they should 
mutually abstain from hurting one another, or 
poeeively do as Abimelech had done to Isaac, ‘we 

ave done unto thee nothing but good, and sent 
thee away in peace’ (v.”). (3) The covenant was 
contracted by aun oath taken by both parties, ‘ they 
sWware one to another’(v.34. Reference is nade to 
a meal or feast provided by Isaac; but as this took 

lace the night before the covenant was sworn, it 
ormed no part of the covenant ceremonies. What 
appears to be another version of the same trans- 
action iy piven in Gn 21” in the history of 
Abraham. If the transaction there be a different 
one, the passage has probably suffered interpola- 
lion from 26°" (in LAX Ahuzzath as well as 
Phicol appears), The covenant in these passayes 
was an international treaty between the two 
peoples, Israel and the Philistines. 

A similar covenant is described in the history of 
Jacob (Gn 31%), The passage is composite,and it 
is not easy to apportion the verses between the 
sources J and E, The most important part of the 

; apes Spartans eine a 
massage is v.ol™ (Ei), (1) The initiative was taken 
by Laban, ‘Come, let us make a covenant, L and 
thou’ (v.“), (2) A cairn was raised by Laban (or 
by both) to be a witness, and apparently also a 
boundary landmark. (3) The terms of the covenant, 
were that neither party should overstep this 
boundary for harm to the other. (4) Both parties 
bound themselves by a solemn oath, Laban taking 
to witness the God of Abraham and Nahor, and 
Jacob swearing by the Fear of his father Isaac. In 
v. (possibly J) an addition or a variation appears, 
having a more personal character, and referring to 
Jacob’s treatment of Laban’s daughters. Refer- 
ence is twice made to a meal (vv.** 5), but in 
neither case does the meal appear part of the 
covenant ceremonies; in the second case it was a 
sacrificial meal, of which Jaeob and ‘his brethren,’ 
that is, the Hebrews, alone partook. It is obvious 
that the covenant here is again an international 
treaty between Hebrews and Aramimans, to estab- 
lish Gilead ay a boundary-line between the two 
peoples, 

‘These two caxes may be taken as types. In Gn 
26°°7 mention is made of the ‘curse’ (77x). The 
word may also mean ‘oath,’ and was used just like 
‘oath’ as a veneral name for covenant (Izk 17?) ; 
in Dt 29! 4 and Neh 10” both words, ‘oath’ and 
‘curse,’ are used, though the expressions ma 
merely be cumulative to denote one thing (Ezk 
17%), It may be supposed, however, that ‘curse’ 
was originally used in its literal sense. Very prob- 
ably, the ceremonies originally in use in conelud- 
ing covenants were in later times abridged or fell 
into disuse. If the details of the two covenants 
just referred to were supplemented from the solemn 
ceremony described m Gn 15 of passing between 
the pieces of the victim, a ceremony still in use in 
Jeremiah’s days (34'*), we might suppose a covenant 
concluded with all the rites to have consisted of 
three things—(1) the agreement on the terms; 
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(2) the positive oath (33927) taken by each party to 
the other (Gn 26%) to perform them; and (3) the 
imprecation or curse (compare ‘cursed,’ LS 14%, 
Dt 27°") invoked by each party on himself in 
case Of fatlure, this curse beiny, at the same time, 
symbolically expressed by passing between the 
pieces of the slauzhtered animal. * 

It is evident, first, that the essential thing in 
the covenant, distinguishing it from ordinary con- 
tracts or agreements, was the oath under the 
solemn and terrible rites in use--a covenant is an 
intensified oath, and in later times the term: ‘oath’ 
is usual as synonym of covenant. And, secondly, 
as the consequence of these sulemnities, that the 
covenant was an inviolable and immutable deed. 
Hence a frequent epithet eps to covenants is 
‘eternal’ (28 235, Lv 24%), e penalty of break- 
ing the covenant was death throngh the curse 
taking effect. And this explains the terrible im- 
precation of David, 28 3°34, The language is not 
that of mere area though there may be passion 
in it; it is the invocation on Joab’s head of the 
‘curse’ due to his violating the covenant, and the 
sufe-conduct granted to Abner. 

Some other covenants of a similar kind are referred to in OT; 
a covenant of Israel with the natives of Canaan (Ex 2392 3412. 15, 
Dt 72, Jg 22), Such covenants would imply mutual commerce 
and intermarriage, but are forbidden. The covenant between 
Joshua and the Gibeonites (Jos 9), the conditions of which were 
that he should spare their lives, and that they should be servants 
to Israel. Though Isracl found that it had been deceived, the 
sacredness of the ‘oath’ was such that ita terms, at least In the 
letter, were held binding, The story reposes on the supposition 
that Isracl was putting the native population to the sword. 


A covenant between the yore of Jabesh and king Nahash of 


Annnon, with similar conditions(1S 111%), A covenant between 


Jonathan and David (18 183 208), the only one mentioned be- 
tween two persons, though 18 2316t. if it reterred to the same 
thing, might put a different complexion on the covenant. A 
covenant between David and Abner (28 312), and between David 
and the elders of Isracl (2 5 55); and soine others, ¢.g, that 
between Nebuchadrezzar and Zedekiah (zk 17), and that 
between Zedekiah and the people to set free their slaves, in 
canformily with the law, Ka 214, Dt 1612 Jer 345.) > of. 1 K 6213, 
Am 1%, 1K 1619, 

In all the above cases the covenant appears two- 
sided, there being two parties incurring mutual 
obligations. The term dcrith is used, however, in 
some cases where only one of the parties accepts 
an obligation, while the other suggests or imposes 
it. Nodoubtin these cases the party tmposing the 
obligation or line of conduct is already committed 
or commits himself to the same course, as, for 
example, Jehoiada is said to have taken the 
princes with him into the covenant (2 Ch 231). In 
Jos 24 Joshua is said to have ‘made a covenant 
with the people’ (v.54). The covenant is not one 
between the people and God, made by Joshua as 
mediator, but a sulemn bond laid by Joshua on 
the people, or rather assumed by the people at his 
sugeestion, that they would ‘serve J” their God.’ 
Joshua had wready announced his own resolution 
to serve J” (v.5), It is added that Joshua set the 
people a statute and an ordinance in Shechem 
(v.~); but this appears to be something additional 
to the covenant. An instance of a similar kind 
is recorded in 2 Ix 114, where Jehviada is said to 
have made a covenant with the centurions and 
chiefs of the guard. In explanation it is added 
that ‘he made them swear,’ and then showed them 
the young king. Again, in 2 K 233 we read that 
Josiah ‘stood by the pillar and made a covenant 
before the Lord, to walk after the Lord and to 
seal lis commandments.’ This covenant was not 
made with the Lord, but before the Lord; neither 
was it made with the people, although the people 
afterward also Snr into the covenant (v.°). 


* Liv. i. 24, ‘tum illo die, Juppiter, populum Romanum sic 
ferito, ut ego hunc porcum hic hodie ferlam, tantoque magis 
ferito quanto magis potes pollesque.’ The Heb. formula of 
oath, ‘God do s0 to me and more also,’ may be connested with 
such ceremonies. 
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The covenant was an engagement or bond assumed 
by Josiah, und differs little in idea from a vow; 
and this sense is even clearer when Hezekiah says, 
‘It is in mine heart to make a covenant with J” 
the God of Israel’ (2 Ch 29”, cf. Ezr 108), From 
these passages it appears that bérith is used, not 
only when the engagement or obligation is mutual, 
but also when it is imposed on one party by 
another, or when one assumes it on himself. 

ii. GOv’S COVENANTS WITH MEN.—Some points 
are common to covenants in peneral—(1) Every 
covenant implies two parties, and that the parties 
are free moral agents, and that, whether the en- 
gavement be mutual or not, both parties acquiesce. 
(2) Every covenant is made in bonum ; the relation 
formed is always friendly, and for the benefit at 
leust of one of the parties. (3) A covenant creates 
a new relation between the parties, not existing 
previously. (4) A covenant creates also a jus or 
richt on the side of each party against the other. 
These general points belong also to divine cove- 
nants, though the introduction of God as one of 
the parties may cause some modification. For 
example, God always initiates the covenant; and 
the evil conscience of Israel, as reflected in the 
prophets, restrains it from claiming the protection 
of J" asa right. It does go so far as to plead that 
it is His people (Is 64%), and for that reason it 
claims to i treated differently from the nations, 
and chastened in measure and with restraint of 
His anger (Jer 10%). But it usually finds its pleas, 
not in itself, but in God. I[t beseeches Him to 
remember His covenant and Ilis prace, and to deal 
with it for His name’s sake—His name of God 
alone, already bezun to be revealed to the world 
in the great acts of Israel’s redemptive history. 
Jf in later times Isracl pleads its ‘ righteousness,’ 
and invokes God’s righteousness in its behalf, this 
is nota plea of moral righteousness, but of being in 
the right as against the world—a plea that it has 
in it the true religion, and represents the cause of 
God. 

In Gn 15 (cf. 22167 965%) J” makes a covenant 
with Abram. ‘The passage, though perhaps com- 
posite, is sufficiently connected, v.i-? having refer- 
ence to the question who should be Abram’s heir, 
and v.®* to the question what the inheritance 
should be. The covenant has reference to the in- 
heritance, the important verses being %1 17.18, 
The passage is strongly anthropomorphic, though 
what occurred may have been of the nature of a 
vision. Certain animals were slain and divided 
into their parts, the corresponding parts being 
placed opposite cach other with a space between. 
At night-fall there passed between the pieces a 
smoke as of a furnace and a flaming torch. The 
smoke and flame was a symbol of the Divine Being. 
The explanation follows: ‘In that day J” made a 
covenant with Abram, saying, Unto thy seed have 
I given this land’ (cf. 13"). Now this covenant is 
& promise on the part of J”. The promise has the 
form of an oath or curse symbolized by the act of 
passing between the pieces of the victims. Among 
men this would have meant the most solemn invoca- 
tion of J” as guardian of the covenant, but here it 
is J” Himself who performs the rite—because He 
could swear by no greater, He sware by Himself. 

Two other covenants of a similar nature are 
mentioned—the covenant with David, constituting 
his seed perpetual rulers of the kingdom of God, 
and that with Levi, bestowing inalienably the 
priesthood on that family. In 287 David, be- 
cause of his purpose to build an house to the Lord, 
receives through Nathan the promise that J” will 
build him a house, 7.¢. establish his dynasty as 
perpetual rulersin Isracl. In 25 23° this promise is 
spoken of as ‘a covenant ordered in all things,’ ¢.¢. 
constituted with all the due and solemn rites, and 
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therefore ‘sure’ (cf. Gal 317, He 638), In 
23° it is called ‘eternal’ (cf. 7'6). In later writings 
this covenant is referred to ax an oath (Ps 89% % 
1324), and spoken of as the “sure mercies of David’ 
(fs 55°). But it appears (o be alluded to as early as 
Is 16°, and the idea of it is what gives meaning to 
the whole Messianic passave, Is 7!-97. The setting 
apart of the tribe of Levi for priestly functions is 
several times alluded to, Ex 32", Dt 108 18° (ef. 
Nu 25! '3); and elsewhere this appointment is 
called a covenant, Dt 33°, Jer 33", Mal 2'%, 

These three covenants bear upon three great 
facts or institutions in OT religious history—the 
inalienable right of Israel to the possession of 
Canaan, the perpetual monarchy in the house of 
David, and the perpetual priesthood in the family 
of Levi. In the mind of one standing far down in 
the history of Israel in the midst of these estab- 
lished institutions, and conceivine of them as due 
to covenants made in the distant past by J”, one 
main conception in covenant must have appeared its 
immutability. This idea of unchangeableness be- 
longs so much to the conception of covenant that 
any established custom, such as the exhibition of 
the shewbread, is called ‘an everlasting covenant’ 
(Lv 248). Similar] y the observance of the Sabbath 
is so called (Ex 31) !7), and Jer 33° applies the term 
covenant to the Jaws of nature, speaking of J’’s 
covenant with the day and with the night; and 
the covenants with David and Levi have the same 
security as this law of nature, But the conception 
of J” implied in the idea of such covenants 1s re- 
markable. J” is conceived of as a free moral 
Being, having power to dispose of the world to 
whom He will (Gn 15), and to select among men 
whom He wills for His ends (287), standing 
above men and the world, but entering graciously 
into their history, and initiating consciously great 
movements that are to govern all the future. 

Some modern writers on OT religion contend that 
these conceptions regarding J” implied in the notion 
of covenant cannot have existe’ so early as thedates 
assigned to these various covenants. ‘They argue 
that such covenants as those with Abram, David, 
and Levi, not to mention the Sinaitic covenant, the 
basis of which is the Moral Law, are antedated, they 
all presuppose an established and permanent con- 
dition of things, and are merely a religious view 
taken of existing conditions. The covenant of J” 
with Abram to give his seed the land of Canaan is 
just the fact that Israel was now firmly in posses- 
sion of Canaan brought under the ralinious idea 
that all Israel’s blessings were due to their God. 
And the covenant with David is merely a religious 
view of the fact that his dynasty, unlike those in 
the northern kingdom, was established and secure. 
J” is the author of all [srael’s blessings, He is self- 
conscious, and foresees the end from the beginning, 
and therefore that which is seen to be established 
has been a determination of His from of old, and 
liis determinations He communicates graciously 
to those who are the subjects of them (Am 87), 
But this mode of thinking regarding J”, and this 
mode of interpreting institutions and facts that 
have historical M arisen, are modes of thinking not 
quite early in Israel’s religious history. Tho re- 
lation of J” to Israel must originally have been 
similar to that of the gods of the heathen to their 
particular peoples ; the relation existed, but it was 
never formed; it was natural, and not the result of 
a conscious act or a historical transaction. Even 
admitting that from the earliest times some ethical 
elements entered into the conception of J”, the 
idea of a covenant with Israel implying, as it did, 
a conception of a Divine Being oauinety free and 
unconnected with Israel, and entering into volun- 
tary relation with that people, could not have 
arisen before the conception of J” was completely 
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cthicized and He was recognized «us God over all. 
And such views of J”, it is contended, are to be ob- 
served first among the canonical prophets, or at 
earliest in the sub-prophetic age, the times of 
Klijah and Elisha.—It is enough to state the 
question here (its discussion falls under other 
rubrics, DECALOGUF, GOD, ISRAEL), though a 
reference to it was necessary in order to indicate 
what place the idea of covenant holds in the 
history of OT religion. The question of the 
covenant runs up into what is the main question 
of OT religious ingeae viz., To what date is the 
conception of J” as an absolutely ethical Being to 
be assigned ? 

lii, Hisrory OF THE DIVINE COVENANTS.—l1. 
The passage Ex 19-34 (apart from 25'-3177, assigned 
to P), giving an account of the transactions at 
Sinai, is extremely, almost hopelessly, compli- 
cated (see Exopus). In Ex 34 (assigned to J) 
mention is made of a covenant which appears to be 
constituted on the basis of certain laws, partly 
moral and partly ritual, and differing considerably 
from the ordinary Decalogue of Ex 20. Several 
scholars detect under this passage (Ex 34!"), now 
considerably retouched, the Decalogue as given by 
J (v.78), The main parts of Ex 19ff. are usually 
assigned to E. As the passage now stands, no 
covenant is connected with the simple Decalocue 
of Ex 20, but Dt (51% 9") affirms that the cove- 
nant at Horeb was made on the basis of the Deca- 
logue written on the tables of stone (4% 57). It 
also appears to say that no laws were promulgated 
at Horeb beyond the Dccalogue (5%); Moses re- 
ceived ‘judyments’ at Horeb (4! 4 5%-6!), which 
he promulyated first in the plains of Moab (4! “ 
5'- 8191), In Ex 24 mention is made of a covenant 
and a Book of the Covenant. ‘This covenant seems 
made (or renewed) when Moses received the sccond 
tables of stone. ‘The Book of the Covenant appears 
to be Ex 20-238, but the testimony of Dt makes it 
probable that Ex 21 ff. did not originally stand in 
connexion with the events at Horeb, but with 
those in the plains of Moab. When Moses told 
the people the words of J” they answered with one 
voice, ‘all the words which J” hath spoken will we 
do’; and the covenant thus formed was followed 
by a sacrifice and a ceremony with the blood, half 
of which was sprinkled on the altar and the other 
half on the people. This rite has been supposed 
to be an instance of the ancient way of making a 
covenant by both parties having communion in the 
sune blood (W. R. Smith, es 461). This may 
be; but in the main the sacrifice, being an offering 
to J”, was piacular, atoning for and consecrating 
the people on their entering upon their new rela- 
tion to J” (He 9').* ‘The words, ‘I am J” thy 
God’ (Ex 20°), form no part of the Decalogue, they 
rather express the one side of the covenant, the 
Decalogne proper expressing the other side. In 
brief, the covenant is, ‘fam J” thy God, and thou 
art my people,’ and the Decalogue (Ex 205-17) is the 
expression or the annlysis of what this means. 

2. Lhe prophets,—-The idea of the divine cove- 
nant appears very little in the prophets down to 
Jer and Ezk, two prophets directly under the influ- 
ence of Dt. The notion of covenant in general is 
not wifamiliar to them (Am 19, Hos 2)8, Ig 28-18 
33"), but a covenant of God with men is not re- 
ferred to except Hos 67 8}. he former of these 

assages 18 obscure, and the second is considered 
y some an interpolation, though mainly just be- 
cause it does refer to the divine covenant.+ It can 


* It is doubtful if Ps 505 refers to this covenant; the ptcp. 
may have a present sense those that make a covenant, ref. being 
to the sacrificial worship, which is a continuous making or main- 
taining of the covenant with J”. Cf. § iii. (4) end, 

t For ‘forsaken thy covenant,’1 K 19!0 LXX reads forsaken 
thee, and in v.14‘ thy covenant and’ seems a duplicate of thee in 
previous clause, and is wanting in A. 
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hardly be because the idea of a divine covenant 
was as yet little current that the enty prophets 
avoid the use of the term, for later prophets (Zeph, 
Nah, Hab, Ilag, Jon, Jl, Zee 1-8) also fail to use 
it; the reason must rather be that their thoughts 
moved on different lines. The prophets have to do 
with an existing people, and their main suas 
tions are—(l) that there is a relation between J” 
and Israel; He is their God and they are His 
neople. (2) This relation of J” and the neon was 
Peanel by His act of redeeming them from Egypt: 
‘Tam J” thy God from the land of Egypt’ (Hos 12°). 
This was the day of Israel’s ‘ birth’ (Hos 23 11) 12° 
134), the time when J” ‘knew’ her (Am 37). (3) In 
this as in all His other acts towards Israel the 
motive of J” was His goodness (Am 2°"), His ‘love’ 
(Tos 11, ef. Is 12 5"), (4) The nature of this re- 
lation between J” and the people is perfectly well 
understood. {tis given in the aia oar of J”, and 
is purely ethical. What is required of the people 
is to seek ‘good’—civil and moral righteousness 
and the service of J” alone. In demanding this from 
the people the prophets do not found on a book or 
on laws, they speak off their own minds. To 
themselves their principles are axiomatic, and wher- 
ever these principles were learned they coincide 
with the Moral Law (fos 4"), Thus the prophets 
dealing with an existing people have no occasion 
to yo further back than the Exodus, when the 
people came into existence. It is doubtful if Isainh 
voes further up than David and Zion. The ‘jud- 
ves, as at the first’ (1°), are supreme rulers like 
David; ‘the Lord hath founded Zion’ (14%); ‘ Ife 
dwelleth in Mount Zion’ (8'8). J”, who is universal 
Sovereign, has founded His kingdom of righteous- 
ness in [srael (28}6), If Isaiah has any covenant in 
his mind it is the Davidic, on which his Messianic 
prophecies repose (7!-97 11). Thus the Ponnete idea 
differs from a idea of a covenantas real differs from 
formal; the assurance of redemption reposes, not on 
the divine promise, but on the divine nature, on God 
Himself as men have historically found Him in 
llis acts of redemption already done, and as He is 
known in the heart of man. (5) And the nature 
of God, as it explains the present, guarantees the 
future. However Hosea came by his ideas, whether 
in the course of his domestic trials he discovered 
in his own heart a love which could not let its 
object go, however degraded she might become, 
and rose by inspiration to the intuition that such 
was God’s love,—however this be, he has the idea 
of a love which is stronger than custom or law, or 
even than moral repugnance, a love which nothing 
can evercome, And this is God’s love to Israel. 
The relation between J” and Israel, of God and 
people, is indissoluble, because J” has loved (Hos 
923 3), 

3. Deuteronomy.—Dt knows of three covenants 
—that with the fathers, that at Horeb, and that in 
the plains of Moab. ‘The covenant with the 
fathers (49! 7!*), specifically Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (18 6”), was a promise to increase their seed 
(13!8) and give them the land of Canaan (6), The 
covenant is called an ‘ oath’ (78), and is often said 
to have been sworn. The covenant at Horeb was 
based on the Decalogne (43 57" 9°, cf, 4°), In 
addition to these Dt mentions a covenant in the 
pets of Moab, which is expressly distinguished 

rom the covenant at Horeb (29! (Heb. 28°], ef, 
299. 12. 14. 21 9617-19), The contents of this covenant 
are formed by Dt itself (t.e. ch. 12-26, 28), which is 
called the Book of the Covenant (2 K 23), ef. Jer 
11*""), Dt isin the main an expansion of Ex 21 ff., 
the place of which it is meant to take. The terms 
of this covenant are given in 2617-18 ‘Thou hast 
avouched * J” this day that he shall be thy God, 


only here, is very obscure; LXX 
virtually Targ.; Aq. d&yrmArdio, ¢% 


*Tho word, occurrin 
‘chosen,’ so Vulg. an 
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and that thou wilt walk in his ways, and keep his 
statutes and commandments and judgments, and 
hearken unto his voice. And je has this day 
avouched thee that thou shalt be his particular 
people... and that he will make thee high above 
all nations... and that thou shalt be an holy 
people unto J” thy God.’ It is obvious that the 
essential thing in the people’s undertaking is that 
J” shall be their God, and the essential part of His 
undertaking is that they shall be His peculiar 
people (cf. Ex 195); all else is but the exposition 
or analysis of what these terms imply. Like the 
prophets, Dt greatly insists on the duties of the 
people, though with ted tate inwardness it sums 
up all duties in love to J” their God (6°10). Like 
the prophets also, it fills up the formal outline of 
the divine covenant (Gn 15) with contents from the 
nature of God: J” ‘loved thy fathers’ (4°7), and 
this love continues to their descendants (78). The 
‘covenant and the grace’ (197) are coupled; the 
covenant was an expression of grace (7). Dt also 
lays great emphasis on the uniformity of the divine 
mind and the continuity of His operations. It was 
because He loved the fathers that He ‘chose’ their 
seed, the people Israel ; this ‘choice’ meaning, not 
election beforehand, but the concrete act of separ- 
ating Israel to Himself from among the nations at 
the Exodus (497 77 10%). J” ‘keepeth covenant,’ 
though this again is explained from His nature 
—‘Ife is the faithful God’ (71%), All Israel’s 
blessinys, its deliverance from Egypt, entrance to 
Canaan, and prosperity there, are but the first 
covenant (Gn 15) unfolding itself—‘ to uphold His 
covenant which he sware unto thy fathers’ (8!8 9° 
10%), And this first covenant, as it has operated 
in the past and operates now, will continue opera- 
tive in the future: Isracl may be scattered among 
the nations, but J” will not forget His covenant, 
for He is merciful (4%), The term dérith is used in 
Dt for the terms or contents of the covenant, e.@. 
the Decaloyvue or any of its laws (4% 1773); so Dt 
speaks of the ‘ tables of the covenant,’ ‘the ark of 
the covenant,’ cf. 1 Kk 8"! ‘the ark wherein is the 
covenant of the Lord.’—-The prophets Jer. and Ezk. 
follow Dt in their use of the term covenant, though 
they draw no distinction between the covenant at 
Horeb and that in the plains of Moab (Jer 11% 
318! 722.23) Tezk «168 %). It is curious that in his 
prophecies anterior to the promulgation of Dt (ch. 
1-6) Jer., like other prophets, does not make use 
of the covenant idea (ef., however, 3!%), See § iv. 
4, The Priests Code.—P is a historical account 
of the rise and completion of Isracl’s sacra, its 
religious institutions and rites. When it was 
written, these sacred institutions had run through 
their full development, and could be described in 
their historical succession, e.g. the law in regard 
to blood (Gn 9), the law of circumcision (Gn 17), 
the tabernacle as the dwelling-place of God among 
Hlis people (Ix 25 ff), and the hike. In this history 
P records two covenants—that with Noah (Gn 9) 
and that with Abraham (Gn 17). The former was 
a covenant with man and all creation, consisting 
of a promise or oath (Is 54°) on God’s side that He 
would no more destroy the world with a flood, and 
laying on men the obligation of abstaining from 
human bloodshed and the eating of blood. It is 
very much a question of words whether this 
covenant was two-sided. Of course being made 
with mankind and all creation, it was an absolute 


changed, connecting perhaps with V7 (Jer 2M), As v.17 plainly 
states what the people undertake, and v.18 what J” undertakes, 
the rendering, ‘thou hast caused J” to say,’ could only mean 
that the people by their words or demeanour had caused J” to 
understand and repeat their pledges in regard to Him, while He 
had caused or enabled them to repeat His pledges to them—a 
strangely roundabont form of thought. Jae peeeke is difficult 
in other ways, the exact bearing of the subordinate clauses being 
in some cases obscure. See AVOUCH. 
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promise on God’s part in regard to the human race 
and the world; but in regard to individuals the 
penalty of violating it was death (98), and in 
ater law even a beast that shed human blood was 
to be slain (Ex 21%), This covenant was a law for 
mankind (Ils 24°), and in later times abstinence 
from blood was imposed on prosclytes, and even 
on Gentiles in the early Church (Ac 15%). The 
covenant of Nosh is not referred to in JE, but 
Is 54° is proof that knowledge of it was current 
before the date usnally assigned to P. It is 
pose that 1t was the increasing intercourse 
etween Israel and the heathen, and the fact that 
many of the latter were accepting the religion of 
Israel, which induced the aniior of P to preserve a 
record of this covenant. The Abrahamic covenant 
(Gn 17) was made with Abraham and his seed. It 
consisted of a es of God, called also an oath 
(Ex 6°), to multiply Abraham, to give Canaan to 
him and his seed, and to be their God (Gn 17* 7 8) ; 
and it imposed on him and his seed the obligation 
of circumcision (v.”). Cireumeision is called the 
sign of the covenant but also the covenant itself 
(v.10 11. 33) Just as the Sabbath is both the covenant 
and the sign of it (Ex 3117), As in Noah’s 
covenant, the promise to Abraham and his sced 
regarded as a people was absolute (v.’), but in 
regard to individuals the penalty of neglecting 
circumcision was death (v.44), The OT idea is 
hardly that Abraham represented his seed ; his 
seed are conceived as existing—as they were when 
the author wrote (cf. Dt 29). The Decalogue 
does not now stand in P, neither does it speak of 
any covenant at Sinai, except in the gencral 
reference Ly 26 ‘the covenant of their ancestors,’ 
atthe Exodus; the only part of the Decalogue spoken 
of as a covenant is the Sabbath (Ex 31/%).") The 
‘ark of the covenant’ becomes ‘the ark of the 
testimony’ (my) TP gives an account of the his- 
torical revelation of the divine names, Elohim, E1- 
Shaddai, and J”. The covenant with Noah was 
made by Elohim, that with Abraham by EI- 
Shaddai, and a covenant made by J” might have 
heen expected. It is wanting; the covenant in 
Ex 6*8 is the Abrahamic. ‘Thus in P, (1) the only 
covenant with Israel is the Abrahamic; all Israel’s 
subsequent history, their multiplication in Pay pt 
and Ae entrance into Canaan, is bunt the fulfil- 
ment of this covenant (Ex 2% 645, cf. Ps 105°-14), 
In P, as everywhere else, the essence of the cove- 
nant is, ‘f will be their God’ (Gn 177 8), or more 
fully, ‘I will take you to me for people, and I 
will be to you God’ (Ex 67). In the idea of P 
this promise was realized by God dwelling among 
the people on the one hand, and accepting their 
offerings on the other. IJience the need of the 
tabernacle, God’s dwelling-place, offerings, and 
ministrants. ‘These are all divine institutions, 
creations and gifts of God, the fulfilment in detail 
of the covenant to be their God. And (2) the 
covenant is everlasting (Gn 17’); it continues valid 
in the Exile and at all times, and it will yet prove 
effectual in the restoration of the people and in 
their being the people of God in truth (Lv 26#-®), 
Neither in P nor in Ezk are the ritual institutions 
the means of salvation, they express the state of 
salvation, which is altogether of God; and their 
performance merely conserves it. If a different 
way of thinking ever came to prevail, it arose long 
after P. 


* As the history of creation (Gn 11-24) is written mainly to 
introduce the rest of the Sabbath, in which creation issued, the 
Sabbath might have been expected to be a covenant with 
creation and Adam. This is not the case, nor does OT arcs of 
a covenant with Adam (Ifos 67 is obscure). In Sir 14!7 ‘the 
covenant from the beginning was, thou shalt die the death,’ 
covenant apeCa = eppoinunent, ordinance ; and death, being 
universal, 18 regarded as the destiny of man from the be- 
ginning. 
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iv. THE New COVENANT.—As an idea in the 
religious history of Israel the new covenant means: 
first, that Israel’s nationul existence and all her 
institutions, civil and sacred, shall be dissolved 
(ios 3°"); J” shall say of her, ‘She is not my 
people, neither am I hers’ (Hos 1® 22). And 
secondly, that this divorce of Israel shal] be but 
tem porary —as it is, in fact, merely apparent (Is 40! 
4914". 501" 6157); the relation between her and 
J” shall be renewed: ‘I will say unto them which 
were not my people, Thou art my people; and 
they shall say, ‘Thou art my God’ (Hos 2 1), 
This is the faith and prediction of all the prophets, 
of Dt and of P (above in §iii.). ‘The Exile was 
the dissolution of the relation between Israel and 
J", the rupture of the old covenant (Jer 31%); the 
Restoration shall be the renewal of the relation, 
the establishment of a new covenant. But around 
the renewal of the relation gather all the relicious 
ideals and aspirations of the prophets, the for- 

iveness of sin, righteousness and peace, and ever- 
asting joy--the relation is renewed amidst the 
tumultuous jubilation of creation (Is 42!9 4421-23), 
In its visions of the new covenant OT becomes 
Christian. Jer. is the first to use the word new, 
but the term adds nothing to what had been already 
said in the words spoken by J” to her who had been 
cast off: ‘IT will betroth thee unto me for ever’ 
(Hos 2!93!'), In terms the new covenant is nothing 
but the old: ‘T will be their God, and they shall be 
my people’ (Jer 31%) ; its novelty (apart from the 
reference to the future) lies in its subjective 
reality ; its terms are realized in their deepest 
sense. It is in this view only that its promises are 
‘better’ (He 8%), The prophets and Dt insist 
greatly on the duties of the people, and assume 
that they are able to perform them. But when 
Jer. and Ezk. review the people’s history, which 
has been one Jong act of unfaithfulness, they de- 
spair of the eae (Jer 13%), ToJeremiah’s ex postu- 
lations the reply seems to come back, ‘It is hope- 
Jess’ (2°), ane is now only in God. J” will 
make a new covenant. with Israel, that is, forgive 
their sins and write His law on their hearts—the 
one in His free grace, the other by His creative 
act ; and thus the covenant idea shall be realized, 
*T will be their God,’ ete. The second part of the 
promise is developed in Deutero-Ts. “This is my cove- 
nant, saith J”, my spirit which is upon thee, and my 
words which I have put in thy mouth’ (597!) ; and 
even more fully in Ezk 36:4, ef. 108% In 20%" 
Ezk. describes the act of making the new covenant, 
which is a repetition of that at the Exodus. This 
new, everlasting covenant is due to God’s remem- 
brance of His former covenant (16°), Both Jer. 
and Ezk. bring the new covenant into connexion 
with the Davidic or Messianic covenant (Jer 331-16 
20-286 Ezk 372-2, of, 1722), 

In Deutero-Is. (40 ff.) the assurance of a new 
covenant reposes on two great cunceptions—the 
universalistic conception of J”asGod, aid that of the 
invincible power of the knowledge of the true God 
once implanted in the heart of mankind. J” is God 
alone,Creator, He that giveth breath untothe eople, 
and in this all is said: He shall yet be acknowledged 
by all, ‘By myself have | sworn that to me every 
knee shall bow’ (455 424), And Israel is His witness 
(43"). There is no mention of former covenants with 
the fathers or Israel. J” called Israel (419 428 491-6 
51°), and in the act of calling He planted in Israel the 
consciousness of its meaning in the moral history 
of mankind—‘T said unto thee, Thou art my ser- 
vant’ (41%"), There is no God but J”, and Israel is 
His servant, to bring forth judgment to the nations, 
to be the light of the Gentiles, that the salvation 
of J” may be to the end of the earth (49°). The 
knowledge of the true God has been given to man- 
kind once for all in Israel; and this idea of the 


true knowledge or word of the true God implanted 
in Israel, incarnated in the seed of Abraham—this 
idea personified into a Being is the Servant of the 
Lord. One might not be able anywhere or at any 
time to lay his finger on this Being, but he was 
there, had always been there since Israel’s call and 
the creation of its consciousness (49'*), And the 
religious history of mankind was a Process at Law, 
the conduct of the great Cause of the Servant against 
the nations, their wrongs and idolatries. In this 
cause he was righteous, that is, in the right: his 
cause was that of J”, and though he stood contra 
mundum he would surely prevail: ‘I know that I 
shall not be put to shame’ (50°), So the Servant 
becomes a covenant of the people, to restore the 
tribes of Jacob (42° 49°). Nae this is too light a 
thing, he shall also be the light of the nations. 
The new covenant is one of peace (54!°), is ever- 
lasting (55° 61), and the Gentiles may take hold of 
it (561-8 44°), 

In the above and all late writings bérith is used 
in a general way, not of the act of agreement, but 
of its condilions or any one of them, and thus of 
the religion of Israel as a whole (Is 564, Ps 1038). 
So it is used of the relation created by the 
covenant; the new covenant is not thought of as a 
formal act of agreement, but as the realizing in 
history of the true covenant idea. The term 
bérith had a charm and power, and was clung to, 
partly because it expressed the most solemn and 
unalterable assurance on God’s part that He would 
be the people’s salvation, an pe, perhaps, 
because it sugyested that He acted with men after 
the manner of men, graciously engaging Himself to 
them, and entering into their life. The covenant 
thus took form in their heart, awakening BOSE 
and ideals towards which, kindled and elevated y 
the divine fellowship, they might strive. Anc 
thus the covenants were not only promises of 
redemption, but stages in its attainment. For 
God’s covenants were not isolated and unmotived 
interpositions, they attached themselves to lofty 
spiritual conditions of men’s minds,—to the ‘faith’ 
of Abraham (Gn 15’), to David’s absorbing purpose 
to prepare an house for J” (28 7, Ps 132), to the 
‘zeal’ of Levi and Phinchas, and to the elevated re- 
ligious mind of Israel in the hour of its redemption. 

By the time of the LXX translation bérith had 
become a reliyious term in the sense of a onesided 
engagement on the part of God, as in P and late 
writings ; and to this may be due the use of the 
word éta6fxn, disposition or appointment, Cen 
the term was then somewhat inappropriately 
applied to reciprocal engagements among men.* 
In the Ep, to the Hebrews the word is used both for 
covenant and testament, the idea of covenant as a 
onesided disposition naturally sliding into that of 
testament when the other ideas of inheritance and 
death are involved (917), The Ep. develops in 
detail Jer 31°", particularly the promise, ‘1 will 
remember their sins no more.’ The Day of Atone- 
ment (Lv 16), in which the piacular rites of OT 
culminated, is used as a frame into which to insert 
the work of Christ; and the rites and actions of 
the high priest on that day, which could never 
realize the idea they embodied, serve as a foil to 
the sacrifice and high priesthood of Christ, which 
‘for ever perfected the sanctified.’ The other half 
of the promise, ‘In their hearts I will write my 
law,’ is not developed in the Ep. (cf. ref. to the 
Spirit, Is 597, Ezk 36%), St. Paul employs the 
term diaf}xn (Ga) 3), but in the sense of an en- 
gagemeut on the part of God, which is, as he calls 
it, a promise, In the main he follows P, e.g. (1) 
in assuming that there is but one covenant, the 

* Aristoph. Av. 439, is quoted as an ex. of the meaning ‘ con- 


vention,’ mutual engagement. Had this sense established itself 
in the ‘common’ dialect of the 8rd cent. 5.c. ? 
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Abrahamic (Gn 17); (2) in regarding circumcision 
as the sign of it; and (3) in regarding the Sinaitic 
revelation as subordinate to the covenant and a 
means of realizing it—though in a different sense 
from P. The revelation at Sinai was not the 
making of a covenant, but the giving of a law. 
With Gn 17, however, he combines Gn 15, and the 
wider promise that all nations should be blessed 
in the seed of Abraham. ‘The covenant with 
Abraham was a purely ole deed, and contem- 
plated only spiritual ends. ‘The promise of hetr- 
ship of the world was given to Abraham and to his 
nal which seed is Christ, in whom the promise 
has been fulfilled. Further, the promise was given 
to Abrahum, the believer, and to his seed, which 
seed all believers are, who are heirs according to 
the promise, being, as one with Christ, joint-heirs 
with Him. In the institution of the Supper the 
term diadjxyn is also used, and combined with the 
sacrificial idea as in Ex 245", cf. He 9)", 


PHRASROLOGY.--The usual phrase to make a covenant is ‘to 
cut’ (N72); in 28235 ‘to appoint’ (Q’y). In P ‘to give’ (7D) 
Qn 912 172), and ‘to set up a covenant’ (0°)7), are common. 
The latter word often means ‘to uphold,’ but the sense ‘set up’ 
or make is undoubted; the determination of ‘covenant’ by 
pron. vccurs also with 70} and mp (2 8 812). Of both parties it is 
said, ‘they made a covenant’ (Gn 2127 3144); the superior, or 
whoever takes the initiative, makes a covenant with (NX, OY) 
the other (2 § 312, Gn 26%), To make a covenant to or for (b) 
may mean to ‘submit a covenant to,’ t.e. for acceptance (Jos 
242), or to make a covenant or undertake an obligation ‘for the 
advantayre of’ one (Ex 2382, 2 8 68). This construction is always 
used of covenants with the natives of Canaan (Ex 2332 3412. 15, 
Dt 74, Jg 22), and becomes very common in later etyle in con- 
formity with the extended ugage of prep. to. Sea more fully 
vee xii. 2 %., 227 1¥. ; Krastzsch. pp. 60 £., 205 ff., 247 ff.3; Oa, 
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LiteraturR.—Art. ‘Bund' in Schenkel’s and Richimn's DB. 
The OT Theoloyies: Riehin, p. 68 ff. 5 Schultz (Eng. tr.), ii. 1 ff. ; 
Smend, pp. 24 4F., 204 1%.) Dillmann, pp. 107 f., 410. H. Guthe, 
De foederis nottone Jeremtana, Leip. 1877; Vaieton, 7.4 W xii, 
xlii. (1892-83); Candlish, Ezpository Times, 1892 (Oct., Nov.); 
Kratzschinar, Die Bundesvorstellung tm Alt. Test., Marburg, 
1806. On the Federal Theology see on art. by T. M. Lindsay, 
Brit. and For. Ev. Rev. July 1879. A. B. DAVIDSON. 


COVER.—1. Following Sa‘adya, Talm., and most 
Eng. VSS, AV gives ‘covers. . . to cover withal,’ 
as one of the vessels used in the tabernacle, Ex 25% 
3775, Nu 47, RV (after LAX, Vulg., Syr., Targ., 
Luther) gives ‘flayons ... to pour out withal.’ 
The same word (my?) is used in 1 Ch 28" of one 
kind of vessels given by David to Solomon for the 
temple ; EV ‘cups.’ 2. In Jg 3%, 1S 24° ‘to cover 
one’s feet’ is a literal tr. of the Heb. (7937 497) 
eupheimistically used for performing the offices of 
nature (so LXX, Jpg 3* droxevodv rods wédas, but 
18 243) wapackevdcacOar; Vuly. purgare alvum, 
and p. ventrem; Luther in Jg, zu Stuhl geganyen, 
but in 18, Fusse zu decken). On the scrupulous 
reyard for decency among Orientals, see Ges. Lez. 
$.U, DY. J. HASTINGS. 


COVERT. —Scarcely now in use, except for game, 
and then generally spelt cover, ‘covert’ is used in 
AV for—1. ‘A covered place,’ 2 1K 16'8; ‘the ce. 
for the sabbath that they had built in the house’ 
(Heb. Ath. 39°79, keré agin, LUXX roy Oeuédov rijs 
xadédpas, RV ‘the covered way for the sabbath,’ 
RVm ‘covered place’). 2. Any shelter, as Is 49 ‘a 
c. from storm and from rain’; or hiding place, as 
Job 38” ‘the youny lions. . . abide in the c. to lic 
in wait’; 1S 25% ‘she (A bigail] came down by the 
ce. of the hill,’ that is, where the hill hid her from 
view; cf. 1 Mac 9 ‘hid themselves under the ec. of 
the mountain.’ J. HASTINGS. . 


COVET.—‘ The law had said, Thou shalt not 
covet’ (Ro 77); ‘Covet earnestly the best gifts’ 
(lL Co 12%), and ‘covet to prophesy’ (14%). It is 
not St. Paul that oflers this startling contradic- 
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tion; he uses two different words, émiuuéw in Ro, 
{nréw in 1 Co; it is AV only. The older Eng. 
VSS have generally ‘lust’ in quoting the com- 
mandment, or where they have ‘covet’ they give 
some other word in 1 Co, as 1 Co 128! Wyclif ‘sue,’ 
Rheims ‘pursue’; 14 W. ‘love,’ R. ‘be earnest.’ 
RV has ‘desire earnestly’ in 1 Co. ‘Covet’ (from 
Kr. convoiler, Lat. cupere, cupiditare), scarcely 
used now in a good sense, was at first quite 
neutral = eaverly desire, as Caxton (1483), ‘She ever 
coveyted the pees and love of her lord.’ ‘Covet 
after,’ as 1716", isobsolete. (‘The Gr. in this place 
is dpéyw, and RV gives ‘reach after,’ a happy 
change, dpéyw and ‘reach’ being phonetically as 
well as idiomutically identical.) . HASTINGS. 


COVETOUSNESS.—The verb covet and its parts 
are used in a wider sense in the Scriptures than the 
noun covetousness, Which has always a reference to 
property, and is a rendering of the Heb. s¥3 and 
the Gr, rAcovetia. In O'l' there are found frequent 
denunciations of this sin, which is brought into 
close connexion on the one hand with violence (Jer 
2217 Hab 2°), and on the other with fraud (Jer 8"); 
and this connexion shows that action as well as 
desire to get another's goods is meant (Mie 2%). 
The forms of the sin singled out for rebuke are 
usury, seizing the land of the weak and _ poor, 
selling debtors into slavery, and taking bribes to 
pervert justice. The judges to be chosen by Moses 
were to be men ‘hating unjust gain’ (Ex 184). 
Covetousness brought ruin on Achan and his house 
(Jos 774), Samuel in laying down office asserted his 
innocence of this sin (1 8 123), 

Turning to NT, we find that Jesus warned men 
against covetousness, wherewith His opponents 
the Pharisees were charged (I.k 164), and enforced 
His warning with the parable of the Rich Fool (Lk 
12)8-21), St. Paul in several of his letters includes 
covetousness, which he calls idolatry (Col 3°), 
among the very worst sins (Ro 1%, Eph 5°, 1 Co 6). 
He had to defend himself against the charge of 
covetousness in connexion with the collection for the 
poor at Jerus. (1 Th 2°, 2 Co 8; cf. Ac 20%). There 
were some teachers in the Church whose aim was 
worldly gain (2 P 2°); and accordingly one of the 
necessary quate one of a bishop was treedom from 
the love of money (1 Ti 3°). The remedy for covet- 
ousness as for the anxiety about food and raiment, 
which hinders undivided service (Mt 6°94), is trust 
in God's fatherly care and abiding faithfulness (He 
13°), HKegarding the sense of ‘covet’ in the tenth 
commandment (Ex 2017), it is held by some that it 
includes not only the desire to have another's 
property, but also the effort to make it one’s own 
(Schultz, 0.7. Theol., Eng. tr. ii. p. 52). In Dt 57 
with its more inward morality, ant the desire may 
be referred to. In St. Paul’s etarenes the inwardness 
of the Jaw is asserted (Ro 7"). He might claim to 
be blameless in outward acts, but this command- 
ment convicted him of sinfulness in his wishes, not 
for gain simply, but also for other unlawful objects. 

A. E. GARVIE. 

COW.—See CATTLE. 


COZBI (‘3:2 ‘deceitful,’ XacBi).—The Midianitess 
slain by Phinelias (Nu 25). 18 Pp), 


COZEBA (1 Ch 4”).—See ACHZIB. 


CRACKNELS.—-Only 1 K 14° ‘take with thee ten 
loaves and cracknels.’ The Heb. (0°73) is found 
elsewhere only Jos 9°, of the ‘ bread’ the Gibeonites 
carried with them on their pretended long journey. 
It is supposed to mean bread that cruncbles easily, 
hence the Eng. tr., ‘cracknel’ being a dialectic 
variety of crackling. See BREAD. 

J. HASTINGS. 
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out of nothing), «rife» is especially fitted to express 
God’s creative activity not only in the paves 
(Ke 121, Ro 1%), but also in the spiritual sphere 
(Col 3" For an OT premonition of the spiritual 
sense, see Ps 61, where create, xrifew, and renew, 
évxawifew, recall together the xawh xrlow, new 
creature, of 2 Co 5”). The use of the subst. xrlovs 
exactly corresponds, In contradistinction to xricua, 
which points to the creative act completed and 
embodied, it denotes sometimes the creative act in 
process (Ro 1”), at other times the thing created, 
regard being paid to the process of its production. 
It is used (1) physically (a) of the whole creation 
(so invariably in OT and Apocr.; in NT, Ro 87%), 
often with special reference to mankind as_ the 
creation (Mk 165, Col 17); (6) of the tndtvidual 
creation, the creature (like the purely physical 
atiopa of the Apocr. and NT), Ro 8%; (2) spiritually, 
of the new creature (2 Co 57, Gal 6°), and the new 
creation (Ro 8”-%) in Christ Jesus, the original and 
originator of the new race, and the renovator of 
nature as a whole. Cf. the rabbinical expressions 
bériyah hddashtih, ‘new creation,’ of — man con- 
verted to Judaism; and hiddiish ha‘élam, ‘the new 
age’ (lit. newness v the age) to be ushered in by 
the Messiah ; also Isainh’s ‘new heavens and new 
earth’ (6517), the mwadcyyeveola, regeneration (Mt 
19”8), and the droxardoracts rdytwy, restitution of all 
things (Ac 37). The classical sense of xrifew, to 
found, occurs only in 1 Es 455, but is traceable in 
the meaning of «riots in 1 P 28, wdoyn dvOpwrlyy 
krioa, ‘every institution, i.e. ordinance, of man.’ 
J. MASSIE. 
CREDIT.—1] Mac 10% ‘When Jonathan and the 
people heard these words, they gave no credit 
unto them?’ (ov« érlarevcay avrois, RV ‘ credence’), 
Cf. Introd. to Rhemish NT, ‘The discerning of 
Canonical from not Canonical, and of their infal- 
lible truth, and sense, commeth unto us, only by 
the credite we give unto the Catholike Churche.’ 


J. ILASTINGS. 
CREDITOR.—Seo DEBT. 


CREED.—A creed is an authorized statement or 
definition of religious beliefs. The name is usually 
limited in its application to the three formulas 
known as the Apostles’, the Nicene (or Constanti- 
nopolitan), and the Athanasian. The history of 
these documents has been the subject of minute 
and elaborate investigation. The most convenient 
collection of the materials for study is to be found 
in Hahin’s J3idlioth. d. Symb. u. Glaubensreg. d. alt. 
Nirche, 1897. The earliest traces of the Apostles’ 
Creed are investigated in vol. i. pt. 2, of Gebhardt, 
Harnack, and Zahn’s Patr. Apost. Op., and Harnack, 
Anhang to Hahn (ed. 2); and the recent controversy 
as to its original meaning, and the source of certain 
clauses, is accessible in Harnack, Apost. Glaubens- 
bek., and Swete, Apostles’ Creed. As Swainson has 
observed, it is necessary to remark that until the 
tenth century the name ‘apostles’ or ‘apostolic’ 
was applied to the Nicene as wel) as to the Western 
symbol to which it is now appropriated ; both were 
reparded as embodying the apostolic teaching, and 
the epithet ‘apostolic’ does not always entitle us 
to say that the Latin symbol is the one meant. 
But the purpose of this article is not to enter on 
the origin and history of the creeds, but to indi- 
cate their biblical suggestions or anticipations. 

Pagan religion was a rite rather than a doctrine; 
if the ceremonial were duly performed, the 
worshipper was at liberty to interpret it, or leave 
if unexplained, as he pleased. ‘The myths which 
in @ certain sense rationalize ritual do not amount 
to a doctrine; there is nothing in them binding 
the reason or faith of the wors otae and pagan 
religion has no theology or creed. Neither has 
it a historical basis, which might be exhibited and 


CRAFT.—In the mod. sense of guile, Dn 8%, 
2 Mac 12%, Mk 14'; for already by 1611 the word 
had lost its orig. sense of ‘ power,’ ‘strength,’ 
when it could be distinctly set ayainst ‘cunning,’ 
as Caxton (1474), Chesse, * Thou hast vayng uisshed 
them... by subtilnes.... But I that am a 
romayn shal vaynquisshe them by craft and 
strength of armes.’ Elsewhere in AV ‘c.’ means 
‘trade,’ an early application of the word (=that 
to which a man gives his strenyth). So ‘Crafts- 
man’=‘tradesinan,’ as Rev 1874 ‘no craftsman of 
whatsoever craft he be.’ In Jeeh. (2. 1. iv. 28, 
Shaks. pluys upon the double sense of ‘ craft’?— 


‘Wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles.’ 


Crafty ond Craftiness are always used in the 
modern deyvenerated sense. J. HASTINGS. 


CRANE.--The word oo gts, or op sis, tr. in 
AV crane, should be tr. swallow (so RY). 
The first of these words occurs in Hezekiah’s 
prayer (Is 384). Here (4xf98 73 Way 0:07) sts is 
a swallow, and ‘agiir possibly an adjective which 
means twittering. The passayve would then be tr. 
‘as a twittering swallow I chatter.’ In the second 
passage (Jer 8*) occurs the second form (Way) 0’¢3), 
and here sig is again a suwadlow, and ‘agi the twit- 
terer(?). If the passage he tr. ‘as a swallow and 
a twitterer,’ the latter probably refers to another 
species of swallow, or one of the twittering birds 
of passage, of which there are many in the Holy 
Land. In the passage in Jer, the allusion is to 
the migratory habits of the bird, and its note; in 
Isaiah to its note alone. Some of the swallows, as 
the swiftor martin, are known tothe Arabs by the 
name sug or sty, and utter a piercing shriek as they 
fly, but the allusion here is to the twittering of the 
birds in nesting time. By no stretch of imagination 
could the whoop or trumpeting of the erane be called 
twittering. Some have supposed that the yanshiph 
(Lv 127, Dt 147°), tr. in AV and RV great vwl, and 
yanshéph (1s 34"), tr. in both owl, are the crane. 

3ut, in the absence of evidence in its favour, we 
must drop the crane from the fauna of the Bible. 
‘G. E. Post. 

CRATES (Kpdrys), a deputy left in charge of the 
citadel at Jerusalem (Acra) when the regular 
rovernor, Sostratns, was summoned to Antioch by 

ntiochus Epiphanes, in consequence of a dispute 
with the heh pricst Menelaus (2 Mac 4%), Crates 
is termed the governor of the Cyprians (rév él ray 
Kumplwy, RV ‘who was over the Cyprians’): prob- 
ably he was sent to Cyprus shortly afterwards, 
when, in 168 B.c., Antiochus obtained possession 
of the island. Some MSS read here Yoerparos 
dé xparjoas trav éml tr. Kum.; s0 Vulg. Sostratus 
prelatus est Cypriis. H. A. WHITE. 


CREATION.—See CosMoGONY, CREATURE. 


CREATURE is the somewhat loose rendering of 
nephesh (vn}), breathing being, in Gn and Ly (once 
in Gn---1".-of sherez (pry'), swarming being, or, as 
it is there put, moving creature), and, in Ezk, of 
hat (‘n), living being (rendered, in each case, living 
creature). In NT, quite accurately, it represents 
xriopa, and shares with creation the representation 
of xrlows. Neither «risua nor xrlots is ever employed 
by the LXX asa tr. of nephesh, sherez, or hat, the 
favourite equivalents for these words respectively 
being ux, dpmreréy, and f¢éov. In Gn the verb bara’ 
(x33, ‘create’) is tr. solely by roceiv: xritew represents 
it first in Dt 4°, and afterwards more usually than 
roe: While both stand for it, sometimes side by 
side, in Deutero-Isaiah (e.g. 457). Since roety is 
simply to make, while xrlgew is (classically) to found 
(a city, a colony), and so to make fram the begin- 
ning, originally, for the first time (not necessarily 
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guarded by a solemn recital of sacred facts. In 
both respects it is distinguished from the religion 
of revelation. This rests upon facts, which have 
to be perpetually made visible, and upon an inter- 
pretation of those facts, without which they lose 
their value and power as a basis forrelivion. This 
is true both of OT and NT staves in revelation, but 
it is in the latter only that we can be said to see 
the first approaches to the formation of a creed. 
The Ten Wierds: with their demand for monolatry, 
if not their proclamation of monotheism, might be 
regarded as the ‘symbol’ of the ancient religion : 
the Shema —Hear, O Israel, J” our God is one J”— 
in Dt 64 is the nearest approach to the enunciation 
of a doctrine. In NT there are various more 
distinct Indications, sometimes of the existence, 
sometimes of the contents, of what would now be 
called a creed. ‘The emphasis which Jesus lays 
upon faith in Himself makes Him, naturally, the 
PES subject in these. The Christian creed is 
a confession of faith in Him; there is nothing in 
it which is not a more or less immediate inference 
from what He is, or teaches, or does. The early 
confession of Nathanael (Jn 1”), ‘Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God; thou art the King of Israel,’ is the 
germ of a creed. There is probably more, though 
not everything, in Peter's confession at Crsarca 
Philippi (Mt 1678), ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.’ The exclamation of Thomas in 
Jn 20" yoes further still. We may infer from such 
passages as 1 Co 123 (‘Jesus is Lord’) and Ro 10° (‘If 
thou shalt confess with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord, 
and believe in thy heart that God raised him from 
the dead’), that a confession of the exaltation of the 
crucified Jesus was the earliest form of Christian 
creed. Cf. Ac 2% Sume such confession seems to 
have been connected froin the beginning with the 
administration of baptism. This appears from the 
ancient interpolation in Ac 8®7 in which the eunuch 
is made, before his baptism, to say, ‘I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God’; but still more 
from Mt 28 The formula, ‘into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,’ 
which is here prescribed for baptism, is undoubtedly 
the outline on which both the Western (Apostolic) 
and the Kastern (Nicene) symbols were moulded ; 
and candidates for baptism were at a very early 
date required to profess their faith, sometimes in 
the very words of those symbols, sometimes in forms 
virtually equivalent to them. (See BAptism.) It 
has indeed been pointed out that where baptism is 
mentioned historically in NT, it is ‘into the name 
of the Lord Jesus’ (Ac 8!® 19° ete.), not into the 
triune name of Mt 28"; but the surprise of St. 
Paul in Ac 19? that any one could have been 
baptized without hearing of the Holy Spirit, is 
fair evidence that the Holy Spirit wus mentioned 
whenever Christian buptism was dispensed (observe 
the force of oy in Ac 19%). Expansions of this 
trinitarian formula constituted what Irenzeus calls 
‘the canon of the truth which one receives at 
baptism’ (Tren. Her. 1. x. 1, and the note in 
Harvey’s ed. vol. i. p. 87f.). Such expansions, 
however, are hardly to be found in NT. The bricf 
summaries of Christian fundamentals are usually 
of a different character. ‘Thus St. Paul mentions, 
as the elements of his gospel in 1 Co 15% Christ’s 
death for sins, His burial, and His resurrection. 
In 1 Ti 3! there is what is usually considered a 
liturgical fragment, defining at least for devotional 
purposes the contents of ‘the mystery of godliness,’ 
the open secret of the true religion. There the 
first emphasis is laid on the Incarnation—He who 
was manifested in the flesh; and the last on the 
Ascension—-He who was received up in glory. As 
in the individual confessions mentioned above, 
Christ is the subject throughout. It is difficult to 
say whether the summaries of his gospel in which 


St. Paul delights, sometimes objective as in Ro 1%, 
sometimes subjective as in 2 Th ote Pit. 38!, ins 
fluenced the formulation of Christian truth for 
catechetica] purposes, or were themselves duc to 
the need for it; but it is obvious that outlines of 
gospel teaching, such as the apostles delivered 
everywhere, must soon have been required and 
su ppee: Such an outline may be referred to in 
2 Tt 18—brortimwow lye vyiawvovtwr \oywv—though 
it may well be the case that something is denoted 
much more copious than anything we call a creed : 
a, catechist’s manual, for instance, such as might 
contain the bulk of one of our gospels. It is usual 
to assume that by rapad}kn or wapaxaradyky (1 Ti 
6°, 2 Ti 1) is meant ‘the faith onee delivered to 
the saints,’ in the sense of a creed or deposit of 
doctrine; and though good scholars dispute this, 
and suppose the ref. to be to Timothy’s vocation as 
a minister of the gospel, the assumption is probab) y 
correct. For in the first passage the rapadjxy 18 
opposed to ppiciaue babblings and oppositions of 
knowledge falsely so called, which some professing 
have erred concerning the faith’ ; and in the second, 
it ig evidently parallel to the ‘form’ or ‘outline of 
sound words.’ There are several passages in which 
St. Paul uses the word xjpvynxa to denote the con- 
tents of his gospel (Ko 16°, Tit 1° xjpvyya 8 
émiarevOnv éyw) in &@ way which suggests that idea 
of the gospel which would maturells find embodi- 
ment in a creed. The rvos d:daxijs of Ro 6 is 
evidently wider than anything we mean by creed. 
There is one passage in NT (He 6") in which 
the elementary doctrines of the Christian religion 
are enumerated, partly from a see aces point of 
view (repentance and faith), partly more object- 
ively (resurrection and judgment). In one place 
the reality of the Incarnation is expressly asserted 
as the foundation of the Christian relivion, and as 
a test of all ‘spirits,’ in a tone which had immense 
influence on early Christian dogma (1. Jn 4%), The 
creeds of Christendum go back to these small be- 
ginnings. ‘The tendency to produce them is plainly 
as old as the work of Christian preachiny and 
teaching ; and their legitimate use, as all these NT 
passages suggest, is to exhibit and guard the truth 
as it has been revealed in and by Jesus. If it be 
true that the dogma of Christianity is the Trinity, 
and that this is the central content of the creeds, 
it must be remembered that the trinitarian con- 
ception of God depends upon the revelation of the 
Father, and the gift of the Spirit, voth of which 
are dependent on the knowledge of the Son. In 
other words, it is truth ‘as truth is in Jesus.’ But 
on this view of the content of the creeds, we 
should have to refer for the Scripture basis of 
them to such passages (besides those quoted above) 
as 1 Co 12%, 2 Co 13, Eph 2!8 Jude #-4, Jn 14-16. 
Apart from the authenticity of Mt 28”, these are 
sufficient to show how instinctive is the combina- 
tion of Father, Son, and Spirit in the thought of 
Ni writers, and how completely the problem is 
set in Christian experience to which the Church 
doctrine of the Trinity, as embodied in the Nicene- 
Constuntinopolitan creed, is an answer. The his- 
torical, as opposed to theological, statements in the 
ereeds claim to rest on direct Scripture authority. 


Literature. — Swainson, Apostolic and Nicene Creeds; 
HMeurtley, Zarmonia Symbolica; Onspari, Ungedruckte, etc., 
Quellen z. Ges. d. Taufsymbols u. d. Glaubensregel; Lumby, 
Hist. of Creeds;, Zahn, Apoat. Sym, (1892); and the works of 
Hahn, Harnack, and Swete referred to above. 

J. DENNEY. 


CREEPING THINGS.-—Much confusion is some- 
times occasioned by the fact that two distinct 
Heb. terms are (frequently) represented by this 
expression in the EV. 

(1) The term which is most correctly so repre- 
sented is rémes (ep), from riamas, to glide or creep : 
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under this term ‘creeping things’ are mentioned 
Gn 1% 2% (as created, together with ‘cattle,’ and 
‘beasts of the earth’ [t.e. speaking generally, 
herbivora and carnivora], on the sixth day); 176 (us 
given into the dominion of man, together with the 
“fish of the sea,’ the ‘fowl of the air,’ the ‘cattle 
and all beasts [Pesh.] of the earth’); 672 73 
87-19 (ag spared, usually together with ‘cattle’ and 
‘fowl,’ on occasion of the KYood) > in other allusions 
to the animal kingdom, often by the side of 
‘beasts,’ ‘cattle,’ ‘fowl,’ or ‘fishes,’ 1 K 4% (5!) 
‘He spake also of cattle, and of fowl, and of 
creeping things, and of fishes,’ Hos 2'§@); Hab 1" 
(the Chaldwan makes men to be ‘as the fishes of 
the sea, as the creeping things, over whom is no 
ruler’), Ezk 8! (figures of them worshipped by 
Israelites), 387°, Ps 148% In Gn 98 [RV moving 
thing], where the term stands by itself, it is used 
more generally of all gliding or creeping things (cf. 
the verb in Gn 1°83 7?! 8! (RV moveth, moved) 3 Ps 
104%): and in Ps 104% of gliding aquatic crea- 
tures (cf. the verb in Gn 1?!, Lv 11*4, Ps 69%) [RV 
moveth]}) ; so also perhaps (note the context, esp. 
v.}5) in Hab 14, The corresponding verb is often 
found closely joined to it, Gn 1% 7" 8", Ezk 38°; 
or used synonymously, Gn 1° 789? (RV teemeth), 
Ly 20% (RV id.), Dt 4 (by the side of cattle, 
fowl, and fish), cf. Lv 11“ (RV moreth). These are 
all the occurrences of either the subst. or the verb. 
From a survey of the passages in which rémes 
occurs, es eal those (as Gn 178 | K 48 )in which 
it stands ane enn fowls, and fishes, in popular 
classifications of the animal kingdom, it is evident 
that it is the most general term denoting reptiles, 
which, especially in the East, would be the most 
conspicuous and characteristic of living species, 
when beasts, fowls, and fishes had been excluded. 
Dillm. and Keil (on Gn 1%) both define it as denot- 
ing creatures moving on the ground ‘either without 
feet, or with imperceptible feet.’ It is often defined 
more precisely by the addition of ‘that creepeth 
upon the earth,’ or (Gn 1% 6, Hos 2"*) ‘upon the 
ground,’ The term not being a scientific one, it in- 
cluded also, perhaps, creeping insects, and possibly 
even very small quadrupeds: but the dimitation of 
rémes to the ‘smaller quadrnpeds of the earth’ (to 
the exclusion of reptiles), which has been devised 
(Dawson, Modern Science in Bible Lands, 1888, p. 28) 
for the purpose of ‘harmonizing’ Gn 1 with the 
teachings of paleontology, is arbitrary, and cannot 
be sustained. 

(2) ‘he other term, also sometimes unfortnnatel 
rendered ‘creeping things,’ is shérez (yw): this 
is applied to creatures, whether terrestrial or 
aquatic, which appear in swarms, and is accord- 
ingly best represented we swarming things. It 
occurs (sometimes with the cognate verb) Gn 1 
‘let the water swarm with swarming things,’ cf. 
v.™ ‘every living soul (see SOUL] that creepeth, 
wherewith the waters swarmed’; 72) (beside fowl 
and cattle and beast) ‘every swarming thing that 
swarmed upon the earth’; Lv 5? ‘the carcases of 
unclean swarming things’; 11 ‘of all the swarm- 
ing things of the waters’; v.%(=Dt 1419), vv? 33 
‘winged swarming things’ (t.e. flying insects: 
locusts are instanced) ; v.” ‘swarming ange: that 
swarm upon the earth’ (the weasel, the mouse, and 
various kinds of lizards are instanced), cf. v.®! 
‘among all swarming things’; vv." ‘every 
swarming thing that swarmeth upon the earth’— 
including (v.*) insects with more than four feet; 
v.4 ‘any swarming thing that creepeth upon the 
earth’; v. ‘every living soul that glideth (cf. 
above, No. 1) in the waters, and every living soul 
that swarmeth upon the carth’ ; 225 ‘whoso touch- 
eth any swarming thing by which he may become 
unclean.’ The cognate verb sharaz occurs also 
Ex 8? (7%) ‘the river shall swarm with frogs’ (cf. 
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Ps 105”); Ezk 47° ‘every living soul that swarmeth’ 
(viz. in a river); and fig., of animals generally, 
Gn 8” (RV breed abundantly), and of men, 97 (R 
id.) Kx 17 (of the Israelites multiplying in Egypt: 
RV increased abundantly). Shérez thus denotes 
creatures that appear in swarms, whether such as 
teem in the water, or those which swarm on the 
ground or in the air, ze. creeping and flying 
insects, small zc pete such as lizards, and small 
quadrupeds, as the weasel and the mouse. Shérez 
and rémes are not co-extensive; for, though par- 
ticular animals, as small reptiles, would no doubt 
be included under either designation, rémes would 
not be applied to flying insects, or (at least 
properly) to aquatic creatures, nor is it certain 
that it was applied to small quadrupeds, or even to 
creeping insects; while shérez would not probabl 
be used of Jarge reptiles, or of any, in fact, whic 
did not usually appear in swarms, 

S. R. DRIVER. 

CREMATION.—It is sometimes stated that burn- 
ing was the ordinary mode of disposing of the dead 
among all ancient nations, except the Egyptians, 
who embalmed them; the Chinese, who buried them 
in the carth; and the Jews, who buried them in 
the sepulchres. This statement requires a good 
deal of qualification. Lucian tells us that the 
Greeks burned their dead while the Persians buried 
them (De Luctu, xxi.) ; and it is certain that among 
the Grecks bodies were often buried without being 
burned (Thue. i. 134. 6; Plat. Phedo, SE; 
Plut. Lye. xxvii.) Among the Romans both 
methods were in use; and Cicero believed that 
burial was the more ancient (Ve Legibus, li. 22. 
56). So that Persians, Greeks, and Romans must be 
added as, at any rate, partial exceptions. Whether 
religious, or sanitary, or practical reasons were 
uppermost in deciding between the different 
methods is uncertain. Where fucl was scarce, 
cremation would be difficult or impossible. 

That the Jews’ preference for sepulchres was 
determined by a belief in the resurrection of the 
body is very doubtful. ‘he doctrine itself seems 
to have been of late development; and modern 
Jews, who accept the doctrine, do not object to 
cremation. Nevertheless, their forefathers rarely 
practised it, and perhaps then only as an alter- 
native to what would i more distasteful. ‘The 
bodies of Saul and his sons were burned by the 
men of Jabesh-gilead (15 31), perhaps to secure 
them from further insult by the Philistines, and to 
make it more easy to conceal the bones. Am 6” 
gives a horrible picture of a whole household 
having died, and a man’s uncle and a servant 
being the only survivors left to burn the last body. 
But we are probably to understand a plague, or 
something exceptional. That bodies were burned 
in the valley of Hinnom in times of pestilence is 
an assertion which lacks support. However large 
the number of the dead, burial was the manner of 


disposing of them (zk 39478), The a great 
burning* made for Asa at his burial (2 Ch 16'*) 


is not a case of cremation, but of burning spices 
and furniture in his honour (comp. Jer 34°). 
‘When R. Gamaliel the elder died, Onkelos the 
proselyte burned in his honour the worth of seventy 
mine of Tyrian money’ (‘T.B. Aboda Zara 1a). 
Comp. 2 Ch 2] Nor is 1 K 13? an allusion to 
cremation. Bones of men previously buried are to 
be burned on the altar to pollute it and render it 
abominable. 

In the NT there is no instance of cremation, 
whether Jewish, Christian, or heathen; and there 
is abundant evidence that the early Christians 
followed the Jewish practice of burial, with or 
without embalming (Minuc. Felix, Octav. xxxix. ; 
Tert. Apol. xlii.; Aug. De Civ. Dei, i. 12, 13). 
It was to outrage this well-known Christian senti- 
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ment that persecutors sometimes burned the bodies 
of the martyrs and scattered their ashes in mockery 
of the resurrection (us. //./. v. 1. 62, 63; comp. 
Lact. Inst. vi. 12). The example of the Jews, 
the fact that Christ was buried, the association of 
burning with heathen practices, and perhaps rather 
material views respecting the resurrection, have 
contributed to AMEE cremation unpopular among 
Christians. But there is nothing essentially anti- 
christian in it: and charity requires us to adopt 
any reverent manner of disposing of the dead 
which science may prove to be least injurious to 
the living. A. PLUMMER. 


CRESCENS.—A companion of St. Paul in his 
final imprisonment, sent by him to Galatia (2 Ti 
410) ¢.¢6. either to Asiatic Galatia,—a view sup- 
ported by St. Paul’s usage elsewhere, and by the 
context, In which all the other places mentioned 
lie east of Rome (so Const. Apost. vil. 46; Tille- 
mont, JAf¢émoires sur St. Paw, Note 81; Smith, 
DB? s.v.); or possibly to Gaul (so x C, reading 
TadAlay; Euseb. //# iii. 4; Epiph. Her. 51. 11; 
Theodore and Theodoret ad 2 Ti 4°; Lightfoot, 
Gal, pp. 3 and 30). A late Western tradition treats 
him as the founder of the Churches of Vienne and 
of Mayence (Gams, Series Hpisc.). His memory 
is honoured in the Roman martyrology on June 
27, in the Greek Menologion on May 30, and there 
he is treated as one of the seventy disciples, and 
a bishop of Chalcedon. [Acta Sanctorum, June 
27; Menologion, May 30.] The name is Latin, 
and is found among the freedmen of Nero (Tac. 
Hist. i. 76), the centurions (Ann, xv. 11), and the 
priests of Phebus (/nscr. Greece, Sic. et [tal. 
1020). W. Lock. 


CRESCENTS.—RV tr. of ojtay Jg 87% (AV 
ornaments’), Is 38 (AV ‘round tires like the 
moon’). As clearly indicated by its etym. (from 
Aram. sahrd, ‘moon,’ with én as diminutive ter- 
mination, —for which see Barth, Nominalbildg. 
§ 212),—the sahdrén was a crescent or moon-shaped 
ornament of gold (Jg 8*6), introduced presumably 
by Syrian traders from Babylonia. In O'T we find 
these crescents worn by Micdianite chiefs (J g 8°), by 
the ladies of Jerus. (Is 3'%), and hung by the former 
on the necks of their camels (Jg 84). They were 
in all probability worn on the breast by a chain 
round the neck, like the crescents (Ailaldt) of a 
modern Arab. belle (see Del. and Dillm. on Is 38; 
Keil, Bibl. Archaeol. Eng. tr. ii. 149; Nowack, Hebd. 
Arch, i. 129; cf. Jg 8%, where the crescents seem 
to be distinguished from the chains by which they 
were suspended). Others (e.g. Moore, Comm, in 
loc.) consider the latter to have been ‘ necklaces or 
collars, the elements of which were little golden 
crescents.’ Originally the crescents were amulets or 
charms (W. R. Smith in Journ. of Philology, xiv. 
122-123; * Wellh. Shizzen, ili. 144), although by 
Isaiah’s time they may have become more purely 
ornamental. A. Ri. S. KENNEDY. 


CRETE.— Crete, the modern Candia, is an island 
in the Mediterranean, 60 miles to the S. of Greece. 
Its greatest length from E. to W. is 156 miles, while 
its width varies from 30 to 7 miles. The orig. 
inhabitants were prob. a kindred race with those 
of Asia Minor. UC. plays a prominent part in the 
legendary, as well as in the early historical period. 
Lying as a convenient stepping-stone between the 
continents of the Old World, the island was prob- 
ably colonised by the Dorians in the 3rd generation 
after their conquest of the Peloponnesus. Homer 
numbers them together with the Achmwans and 

* Smith suggests that the sahdréntm may have been of horse- 


shoe form, ‘so that this is the same kind of amulet which is still 
often found on stable doors.’ 


Pelasyians among the inhabitants. Some striking 
points of resemblance are noticed by Aristotle 
(Politees, ii. 10) between the institutions of Sparta 
and those of C., prominent among them being the 
military training, and the system of common 
meals. The mythical king Minos, round whom so 
many legends cluster, is alluded to as a historical 
person by Thucyd. (i. 4. 8) and Aristotle. He was 
the first to gain command of the sea; he insured 
the payment of tribute by the suppression of piracy, 
and finally failed in an attempt to conquer Sicily. 
C. was mountainous, fertile, and thickly populated. 
Its cities were said to be 100 in number (Hom. J2. 
li. 649; Virg. Aen. ili. 108), and elsewhere 90 (Hom. 
Od. xix. 174), the most important being Gnossus, 
Gortyna (1 Mac 15%), Cydonia, and Lyctus. The 
warlike spirit of the inhabitants, due to their 
Foon and training, was fostered by thcir internal 

isputes and their fondness for service as mercen- 
aries. Tacitus (Hist. v. 2) says that the Jews were 
fugitives from C., and connects their name, ‘Lovdaror, 
with the mountain in the island called Ida. ‘This 
probably arose from a confusion between the Jews 
and Philistines, the latter of whom are called 
Caphtorim, from Caphtor (Dt 22, Am 97), the 
country from which they migrated to Pal., and 
may possibly be identified with the Cherethites 
mentioned 1 § 30'4, Ezk 25'% In Jer 474 the passage 
‘the Philistines, the remnant of the isle of Caphtor,’ 
has marginal alternative in RV ‘of the sea-coast’ 
for ‘isle’; and in the LXX (Zeph 2) rdpocxoe 
K pyrwy is found and is tr. ‘inhabitants of the sea- 
coast, the nation of the Cherethites’ (RV), and 
Kpyrn (Zeph 2%)=‘ the sea-coast.” Caphtor may 
have been a part of Crete, possibly Cydonia on the 
N. coast, which Bontained a river, Jardanus (cf. 
Jordan), Hom. Od. iii. 292. In any case C. was 
prob. a primitive settlement of the Caphtorim, and 
the Cretan character resembles in some respects 
what we know that of the Philistines to have been. 
The capture of Jerns. by Ptolemy Soter, and the 
forced emigration of the Jews, B.C. 320, drove many 
doubtless to C, as well as to Kyvypt. C. is mentioned 
in 1 Mac 108. Demetrius Soter, an enemy of the 
Jews, had retired to a life of self-indulgence in 
Antioch, and was defeated and killed by the 
usurper Balas, The latter was in turn attacked 
by Demetrius Nikator, the son of Soter, who 
invaded Cilicia from C., and, though joined by 
Apollonius, the Rom. governor of Ccele-Syria, 
was defeated by Jonathan Maccabreus near Azotus, 
B.C. 148. 

In p.c. 141 Simon Maccabeeus, on the recognition 
of his authority, renewed the old friendship with 
the Romans, and obtained from the consul Lucius 
the promise of protection for the Jews from the 
inhabitants of Gortyna in C, (1 Mac 15%), There 
is no doubt that, after this date, the number of 
Jews in the island increased greatly. Internal 

uarrels arnong the Cretans led to the invitation to 
*hilip tv. of Macedon to act as mediator, but the 
effects of his intervention were not lasting. C. was 
taken by the Romans under Metellus, B.C. 67, and 
joined to Cyrene and made a Roman province. 
nder Augustus, Creta-Cyrene became a senatorial 
province governed by a propreetor and a legatus. 

Cretans are mentioned (Ac 2!) among the 
strangers present at Jerus. at the Feast of Pentecost. 

St. Paul touched at C. in the course of his dis- 
astrous voyage to Rome. Starting from Myra in 
Lycia, in the charge of a centurion, on board a corn 
ship of Alexandria, since the winds prevented a 
straight course, he sailed under the lee of C., 8.6. 
S. instead of N. of the island. Skirting the pro- 
montory of Salmone (Ac 277) on the E. side, and 
coasting along the S., the vessel reached an anchor- 
age called Fair Havens, a little to the E. of Cape 

atala. Five miles to the E. some ruins have 
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been discovered which may be those of Lasea. 
This harbour was not considered safe for wintering 
in, though St. Paul recommended keeping to it. 
It was getting late in the year. The Fast, z.e. the 
great Day of Atonement, on the 10th day of the 7th 
month ‘Tisri, about the time of the autuninal 
equinox, had passed, and the ancients did not 
usually sail after the setting of the Pleiades, Oct. 20 
(Hesiod, Works and Days, 619) or the beginning of 
Nov. The centurion, however, preferred the advice 
of the master and the owner of the vessel, who 
wished to reach the shelter of Phoenix on the 8. W. 
of the island. This has usually been identified 
with Lutro, said to have been called by the ancients 
Phonike, the only secure harbour on the S. coast 
which faced EK. (RV). There is no harbour 
existing at that spot now, but one is marked in 
some Admiralty charts of the middle of the last 
cent., and called Lutro. In order to identify 
Phoenix (Ac 27'*) with this roadstead, the forced 
interpretation of the words xard Alfa kal kara 
xwpov, ‘down the S.W. wind and down the N.W. 
wind,’ found in the RVm is adopted. It is better, 
however, to take the words as in AV in their usual 
sense, ‘ ying toward S.W. and N.W.,’ esp. as there 
is a harbour opposite Lutro called Phineka in that 
position. 

On a gentle S. wind springing up, the attempt 
was made to reach Phoenix, and the vessel coasted 
along the 8. shore of C. There suddenly, however, 
blew down from the island (xa7’ adrfjs) a wind, 
Kuraquilo E.N.1., in the teeth of which it was 
found impossible to sail, so the ship was allowed to 
scud before the gale to the lee of Cauda (or Clauda, 
AV), 20 miles S. of Cape Matala, the southern- 
most promontory of the island. Fonrteen days 
later the vessel was wrecked on the coast of 
Melita. 

It is not known who planted Christianity in C. 
Tf St. Paul did so, it must have been before his 
first imprisonment, possibly in the course of a visit 
while he was staying at Corinth or Ephesus. 
Perhaps the Church in the island had been founded 
by Christian converts. St. Paul seems to imply 
from his words to Titus (Tit 15), § For this cause 
left T thee in C.,’ that he had been to the island. 
The fact that Titus was left to supply all omissions 
and appoint elders in every city, shows that the 
Church had been established long enough to admit 
the presence of irregularities, aud had been im- 
perfectly organised, 

The untrustworthy character of the Cretans 
(Kpires, Ac 24 AV Cretes, ‘Tit 1? AV Cretians) was 
proverbial. St. Paul quotes from one of their own 
poets, Epimenides (Tit 1'*), who lived about B.c. 
600, and is called by Plato ‘a divine man,’ that 
‘they were always liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons.’ 
Witness to their avarice is also borne by Livy 
(xliv. 45) and Plutarch A‘tmilius (§ 23), ‘the Cretans 
are as caver for riches as bees for honey’; to their 
ferocity and fraud by Polybius and Strabo; and to 
their mendacity by Callimachus, Hymn in Jov. 
8, who beyvins a line Kpires det Yedorac with the 
same words as Epimenides. 


Literature.—Bunbury, Hist. of Anctent Geog.; Weldon’s tr. 
of Aristotle’a Politics; Rawlinson, /ferodotus; and the Comm. 
on Acts, esp. Page, Blass, and Rendall. 


C. If. PRICHARD. 
CRIB (o:3x).--The earliest meaning of the Eng. 
word (of which the origin is unknown) is ‘a barred 
receptacle for fodder used in cowsheds and fold- 
yards; also in ficlds, for beasts lying out during 
the winter.’ And that is precisely the meanin 
of the Heb. word ’ébhils (fr. vax to feed), which 
is used Is 1° of a crib for the ass, Pr 144 for the 
ox, Job 39° for the ‘unicorn,’ i.e. wild ox. 


J. HASTINGS. 
CRICKET.—See Locust. 


CRIER.—In this form the word is not found in 
the Bible, but the verb from which it 1s derived 
(xp, Bodw) is sometimes used in the sense of cry- 
ing aloud, or procluiming. Of Wisdom it is said 
that she ‘crieth in the chief place of concourse,’ 
Pr 17; and in answer to the question of the Jews, 
‘Who art thou?’ the Baptist calls himself ‘the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,’ Jn 1%. In 
ancient times, when men were illiterate, and could 
not read written mandates, publie criers proclaimed 
the orders of the king or men of authority. Inthe 
Middle Ages Aeralds, preceded by trumpeters who 
announced their mission, made public proclama- 
tions. This custom is still carried out in the E. 
In every town and village a public crier, distin- 
guished for his loud voice, is appointed to give 
notice on the part of governors or other authorities 
of some fresh order. Or, going through the streets, 
or standing on some height, he announces the 
loss of some article,—sometimes the straying of a 
young child,—giving a description of the lost 
object, offering sometimes a reward, and always 
coneluding with a reminder of the divine promise 
of a ‘reward in heaven.’ Of this class of public 
criers is the muezzin ainong Moslems, who at the 
five appointed times of prayer mounts the minaret, 
and, after proclaiming the unity and greatness of 
God, calls men to ‘prayer and eternal happiness.’ 
In the quict watches of the night this ery, heard 
from many a minaret, is often very impressive. 

J. WORTABET. 

CRIME.--About 1611 and earlier, ‘crime’ was 
used, like Lat. crumen, in the sense of charge or 
accusation ; as Grafton (1568), Chron. ii. 92, ‘The 
common people raysed a great cryme upon the 
Archbishop,’ und Milton, Par. Lost, ix. 1181— 

‘But I rue 

That error now, which is becoine my crime 

And thou th’ accuser.’ 
In three out of the four occurrences of c. in AV, 
this is the meaning. In Job 31 (791) the Heb., 
and presumably the Eng., is crime in the mod. 
sense, But in Kzk 7% ‘the land is full of bloody 
crimes,’ the Leb. (o%97 very) is ‘accusation of 
bloodshed,’ or as RVm, ‘judgment of blood.’ In 
Ae 25'8 ‘the c« (RV ‘matter’) laid against him,’ 
the Gr. &yaAnua means an accusation, and is go 
used distinctly in the only other occurrence in 
NT, Ac 23% (AV and RV ‘charge’). Lastly, in 
Ac 25” ‘to signify the crimes laid against Ais 
the Gr. alrla certainly means ‘accusation’ (RV 
‘charge’) as always in class. Greek. Cf, Ac 25% 
Geneva, ‘Against whom when the accusers stood 
up, they brought no crime of such things as I 
supposed.’ J. HASTINGS, 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS.—A. CRIMES. 
—The term occurs in the Scriptures as a tr. of 
the foll. words :—vofyn, Ezk 7%; am, Job 31"; 
ove, Gn 26"; alrla, Ac 257, changed in RV to 
‘charges,’ and ‘fault’ in AV Jn 18% 1948 to 
‘crime’; &yxAnua, Ac 25'8, changed in RV to 
‘matter.’ Crime is an act that subjects the doer 
to legal punishment; a grave offence against the 
legal order; wickedness; iniquity. In the Bible 
such an act is regarded as an offence against (1) 
God or (2) man. ‘The distinction cannot always be 
maintained, for an injury to the creature is ob- 
noxious to the Creator. For convenience of refer- 
ence the list appears in alphabetical order. 

Adultery in general terms was forbidden in the 
seventh commandment (Ex 20%). It usually de- 
notes sexual intercourse of a married woman with 
any other man than her husband, or of a married 
man with any other than his wife. More specifi- 
cally in the Isr. as well as Rom. law, the term was 
contined to illicit intercourse of a married or be- 
trothed woman with any other man than her 
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husband. Other unchaste relations were dis- 
approved, but they were desertbed by different 
words. It was deemed an outrageous crime, 
striking at the Jaws of inheritance and inflicting a 
spurious offspring on the husband, and was to be 
punished with death, Lv 20! 19-24, Ezk 168: ©, by 
the act of stoning, Jn 8%, It has been seriously 
doubted whether the extreme penalty was exe- 
cuted, Lightfoot failing to find the record of o 
single instance, except of a pricst’s daughter who was 
burnt according to the order, but she was unmarried. 
A bondmaid was only scourged (Lv 19”). Muti- 
lation of nose and ears is mentioned (Ezk 23%). 
See Mutilation. Divorce became a substitute for 
severer penalties. The word is used to describe 
the unfaithfulness of the covenant people who dis- 
solved their relation with God (Jer 2? 3! 1377 3152, 
Hos 8°), and those who rejected Christ are described 
as an ‘adulterous gencration’ (Mt 12% 164, Mk 8%), 

Affray.—He who inflicted an injury was required 
to pay for loss of time and the medical expenses, 
and an especial consideration for a pregnant woman 
indirectly injured (Ix 21!8 }% 2-22), A certain form 
of vicious attempt was to be summarily and piti- 
lessly punished (Dt 25!) |’), 

Assassination.—-See Murder. 

Assault, resulting in damage, incurred the penalty 
of retaliation. The g?r ag well as the home-born 
was protected (Lv 241-4), 

Bestiality, treated as a rank and mortal offence 
(Ex 22) Ly 18° 20!5- 18), The Talim. gives as a reason 
for slanghter of the beast, that all memory of the 
low transaction might be obliterated. ‘The crime 
was charged on the Canaanites, and was said to 
exist in Egypt. 

Blasphemy.—An irreverent use of the name of 
God, accompanied with cursing (Lv 24!°-4); a pre- 
sumptuous deed, or, KV, an act done ‘with a high 
hand’ (Nu 15%); contempt towards God. See 
separate article. 

reach of Covenant.—In this term are included : 
(1) A failure to observe the Day of Atonement 
(Lv 23%); work on that day (Lv 23%), (2) The 
Sacrifice of Children to Molech (Lv 20%), (3) Neglect 
to Circumcise the holy seed (Gn 174, Ex 4%). (4) 
An unauthorized manufacture of the holy Oil 
(Ex 30%), and (5) Anointing a Stranger therewith 
(Ex 30%), (6) Neglect of the Passover (Nu 91%). 

Breach of Ritual.—(1) Kating Blood, whether of 
fowl or beast (Lv 777 17!4); because God has sancti- 
fied the life to Himself. (2) Eating Fat of the 
beast of sacrifice (Lv 7%); regarded as insanitary. 
(3) Eating Leavened Bread during the passover 
(Ex 1215-39), (4) Offering a sacrifice after the ap- 
pointed time (Iv 198). Sec 715-!8, (5) Failure to bring 
an Offering when an animal is slaughtered for food 
(Lv 174). The notion that such was dedicated to a 
deity existed even in Egypt. (6) Offering a saeri- 
fice while the worshipper is in an Uncelean condi- 
tion (Ly 722! 224%) (7) Manufacturing holy 
Ointment for private use (x 30° 8), Perfume was 
regarded by the Semites as a holy thing (Pliny, 
xil. 64; see W. It, Smith, ZS p. 433). (8) Using the 
same for Perfnme (Ex 30%). (9) Neglect of Purifi- 
cation in general (Nu 19%”), The offender ‘de- 
fileth the tabernacle of the Lord.’ Cf. 1 Co 3. 
(10) Slaughtering an animal for food away from the 
door of the Tabernacle (Lv 17% %). Tho order was 
designed to enforce religious proprieties in eating, 
and to prevent formal worship elsewhere. Even 
the gér must comply. (11) Touching holy things 
(RV the sanctuary) illegally (Nu 4!5 18-49) See 
258 6’, 2 Ch 2621, 

Breach or Betrayal of Trust, including false 
dealing ‘in a matter of deposit, or of bargain, or 
of robbery, or oppression,’ and involving the con- 
cealment of stolen goods, was regarded as a crime 
to which not only a penalty was attached, but a 


sacrificial service was required for expiation (Lv 
677). In this may be ineluded breach of contract, 
which was also severely condemned in the religion 
of the ancient Persians (Zend. Karg. iv.). The 
removal of landmarks as set by God is an offence 
that exposes to the divine curse, Dt 19'* 27)7 (Jos. 
Ant, Iv. vill. 18.). [t was wrong to move them 
when set by the fathers (Pr 2228 2310), 

Bribery in general was forbidden, Ex 238, Dt 
161°, and condemned, 2 Ch 197, Job 15%, Ps 26", 
Pr 6 17%, Is 1 33, Ezk v2'2, It was a vice to 
which rulers seem to have been addicted (1 S 8 123, 
Am §!%). 

Burglary.—Sce Robbery. 

Debt, while it might be a misfortune, could be 
incurred so as to expose to penalty where the in- 
solvency was the result of frand or neglect (Mt 5% 
1878-4), Perhaps punishment was inflicted to deter 
others, rather than as a vindictive act against the 
offender. In Egypt he was subjected to the bastin- 
ado (Wilkinson, Ancient Lgypticans, 1854, 11. 211). 
Seo separate article. 

Divination.—Sce MAGIC and sep. art. 

Drunkenness, a vice which, in view of its con- 
sequences, may be regarded as a crime (Is 28! 87 
56, zk 23" RV), Religious abstinence from strong 
drink was viewed inthe same light as refraining from 
unclean meats (W. R. Smith, £S 465). Teetotal- 
ism was required of a Nazirite, Jg 13%, and com- 
mended, Jer 35% Inebriety is forbidden in the 
Koran. Sce STRONG DRINK and DRUNKENNESS. 

Fornication, a sexual vice that was common 
before the time of Moses, being grossly prevalent 
in Egypt, as shown in Gn 397 and the evidence of 
the monuments; also in Babylonia (Rawlinson, 
Ancient Monarchies, iii. 30), Prostitution, a hein- 
ous crime (Jos, Ané. IV. vill. 9), was not tolerated by 
the Sin. code, being an abomination in the sight of 
God (Lv 19”, Dt 23! 38), Its price could not be 
accepted in the sanctuary, Mic 1’, and death by 
stoning was the penalty for an unmarried woman 
who had concealed her crim2, Dt 22%", It would 
seem from the term ‘strange woman,’ in P: 236, 
that harlots were procured from foreigners. By 
the Koran « courtesan was not allowed to testify, 
and, according to the Zendavesta, she might be 
killed without warrant, like a snake. Her vile 
methods and their terrible effects are severely por- 
trayed in Pr 216-19 536 75-27, and as arousing the dis- 
pleasure of God, Jer 5’, Am 2? 7!7,) Such excesses 
were very common among the heathen in the 
time of the apostles (1 Co 5! 1° 6°, Gal 5, Eph 5°). 
Terms for this vice are frequently used in a sym- 
bolical sense, the chosen nation being represented 
asa harlot or adulteress (Is 1%, Jer 2”, Ezk 16, 
Hos 1? 3!). Idolatry itself is so designated (Jer 
38-9, Ezk 167% % 2397), Fornication is a type of 
unholy alliances in the Bk. of Rev, eugene in 
chs. 17, 18, and 19. 

Homicide, which consists in taking human life 
without hatred or thirst of blood, or by mistake or 
accident, included cases like that of the owner of 
an ox which gored a man when it was not known to 
be vicious (Ex 21”) ; the slaying of a thief overtaken 
in the night (Ex 223); taking life without pre- 
meditation, or by casting a stone or missile at 
random (Nu 357%), or by the slipping of an axe- 
head from its helve (Dt 19°), See Dt 228 and art. 
(ZOEL. 

Idolatry.—See separate article. 

Incest.—Carnal intercourse is treated as criminal 
when between a man and his mother, step-mother, 
half-sister, grand-daughter, step-sister, aunt, wife 
of an uncle, daughter-in-law, sister-in-law, step- 
daughter, step-grand-daughter (Lv 18*%!8); or hs 
mother-in-law (Dt 277-73), Mention of an own 
sister is omitted as too pross to consider. 

Infanticide.—See Murder. 
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Kidnapping was a mortal offence (Dt 247). 

Lying, an attempt to deccive by speaking an un- 
truth, was forbidden in the Mosaic law (Lv 19"), and 
included in the category of sins against God, It was 
a common evil among Oriental people, but con- 
sidered very dispraceful (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, 
1854, ii. 207). The prophets especially fulminated 
against the effort to lead the people astray by false 
teaching (Is 9° 28'517, Jer 144 Q7lu. 14 15.16) yk 
21%, Mic 1)4, Zee 135, and many other passages). 
alschood is severely rebuked in Ps 62¢ 119, Pr 
145-25 195-8 In NT it is regarded as a sin odious 
to God (Ac 5® 4); contrary to the essence of the 
gospel (1 Jn 18 27! 27); and disqualifying the perpe- 
trator for the new order (Rev 21% 7 295), It is 
associated with perjury (1 Ti 1'°). See OATH, 
WITNESS, and LYING. 

Malice, that was made apparent in tale-bearing, 
lying in wait for blood, secret hatred, and bearing 
a grudge, is condemned (Lv 19!8!*), 

urder, according to the divine word, is a crime 
against which all nature revolts (Gin 4'%-3% 44), The 
sanctity of human life is founded on the fact that 
man was made in the image of God (Gn _ 98), 
Murder may be instigated by hatred (Nu 35% *}) ; 
or by thirst for blood, prompted by »remeditated 
design (Dt 19!!); or accomplishec ibe deceitful 
stratagem (Ex 21'4), Assassination is an aggra- 
vated form in which life is destroyed by surprise or 
unexpected assault and treacherous violence (2 8 
45-6) and the following instances oceur: Eglon, Jg 
3%-22. Ishbosheth, 2 S 46; Nadab, 1 K 1527-3, 
Sennacherib, 2 K 19°7, 2 Ch 327!; Cedaliah, Jer 41%, 
In the times of Felix and Festns there appeared a 
fanatical faction of Jewish patriots known as 
Sicarii, armed with daggers, sicew, who, flitting 
about unobserved amony the crowds during festiva 
seasons, removed opponents by assassination, and 
then feigned deep sorrow to avert suspicion. See 
Ac 21% (Jos. Ant. XX. viii. 5, Wars, Uf. xiii. 3, 1. 
Xvii. 6, IV. vil. 2, ix. 5, VIL. viti. 1, x. 1, xi. 1; Schiirer, 
HJP 1. ii. 178, 185). There is no mention of 
parricide and infanticide in the Mosaic cade, as if 
these crimes were not known to exist or be possible. 
In Egypt the parent was doomed to embrace the 
corpse of the child for three days (Wilkinson, Arc. 
Egyp. ii. 209); and while the Koran condemned 
prenatal murder as well, IE. H. Palmer states in 
a note to Koran vi. 137, that female children were 
buried alive in Arabia. The following cases of 
suicide appear: Saul and his armour-bearer, 18 
31*5; Ahithophel, 2S 17%; Zimri, 1 K 16; 
Judas Iscariot, Mt 27°; also Ptolemy Macron, 
2 Mac 10, and Razis, 2 Mae 147-6 It conld 
be treated as a crime by the Jews (Jos. Wars, mt. 
vii. 5), but there is no mention of venalty in the 
Seriptures. Murder in all its forms ts forbidden in 
Ex 208, Dt 5!) No sanctuary was to be allowed 
to the criminal (Ex 2138) Ly 2417-21) Nu 35!6-18) Dt 
19118, 1 K 2°54), In poetic thought the voice of 
blood shed cried for vengeance until the murderer 
was punished (Gn 4"), A woe is pronounced on 
the city that is regarded ag euilty (kek 24-8); and 
when unsuccessful, after the most diligent efforts, in 
detecting the criminal (Jos. And. Iv. viii. 16), it 
must by an elaborate and impressive ceremony 
exonerate itself (Dt 21'*), So sacred was the 
regard for human life, that the owner of an ox 
known to be vicious and causing death was held 
guilty of a capital crime, and the ox was stoned 
(Ex 21%), In Ky t, he who witnessed a murder 
without giving information of it was considered 
particeps criminis, 

Irreyerence and Unkindness to Parents.—The 
command to honour father and mother (Ex 20!%), 
also inculeated in the Koran (xvii. 24. 25), rests on 
a sacred relation corresponding to that of the 
divine creation. God’s majesty is violated when 


pareute are dishonoured (Ex 22'4). Hence the 
ollowing are prohibited : (1) Cursing father or 
mother (Ex 2117, Lv 20°), Examples of this oftence 
in practice are condeinned in Mt 1548 Mk 7%-!%, 
(2) Striking (Ex 21%). This was a capital crime 
(Dt 212), [tis possible that insolence to parents 
was condonable . reformation, and there are 
evidences that the laws were not invariably 
executed with extreme rigour. Jos, (Ané. XVI. x1. 
2) recounts an ineffectual attempt of Herod at 
Berytus to get rid of his sons on this charge. 

Prophesying Falsely.—Sce b’ROPHECY. 

Prostitution.—See Fornication. 

Rape, a foul crime that demanded capital punish- 
ment (Dt 22%). See Seduction. 

Robbery, when the act is accompanied with 
violence, as burglary, placed the offender beyond 

rotection (Ex 227), The Egyp. law was similar. 
Vanois deyrees of the crime were recognized, it 
being a capital offence to take the ‘devoted thing’ 
(Jos 7%), or to steal a man (Ex 216 Dt 24%), 
See Aidnapping. 

Sabbath-Breaking.—-See SABBATH. 

Seduction consisted in the enticement of an un- 
betrothed virgin, for which restitution was to be 
made by subsequent marriage, unless the father 
interposed an obstacle, but then the usual dowry 
was exacted (Ex 22'%), In Dt 22% it is stated that 
a fine of 50 shekels was required, and there is no 
hint of possible compromise. Selden (Zeb. Laws) 
states that the Sanhedrin added other mulcts, 
because this was so insignificant: one for the 
shame and dishonour’; one for the loss of virginit 
and the vitiating of the body, and still another if 
force had been used; and some account was taken 
of the quality and station of the person injured 
(see W. R. Smith, 2S 276), An offending bond- 
maid was scourged, and her enticer, besides paying 
the fine, must make a trespass-offering (Lv 19%-?4), 

Slander was prohibited, thongh no punishment is 
named (Ex 23!) except when a wife’s chastity was 
falsely impeached (Dt 32)¥), See separate article. 

Sodomy was delicately bul positively condemned 
in Gn 13)8 197, and ey as an abomination 
(Lv 182 20'%), On this crime the Koran and 
Zendavesta likewise are very severe. The [sraelites 
were not always innocent. It was an evil practised 
inreligious ceremonies, as appears from the terms v3) 
and ayiap (Gn 382) and Hos 4)4), which show that 
both males and females were set apart for such 
flagitions uses; but if allowed in heathen temples, 
it was never to be permitted in the worship of J”, 
Dt 237, 1 K 1474 15'2 994 2 KK 237, Job 364, Hos 
44 (W. R. Sinith, AS 133). 

Speaking Evil of Rulers.—In the theocrac 
rulers are revarded as standing in the place of God, 
and so all reproachful words are prohibited. In 
Ex 22% 3) Jy 58, 1S 2%, 1's S28 the term oo is 
used so as to imply that judges or legal officers are 
divine representatives. 

Swearing Falsely was never excusable even on 
behalf of the poor (Ex 20}% 231-5) ; but when it was 
directed against the innocent, it was so aggravated 
a& crime as to permit of no reprieve or pity (Dt 
1916-31), See LYING and OATH. 

Theft involved the culprit, when convicted, in 
fines of varying grades, and it has been thought, 
from Tr 6-8 compared with Ex 22), that the 
evil was more prevalent in the later history of the 
people. Harmer (Observations, ii. 194) shows that 
it was shameful to steal in a caravanserai (Sir 412¥). 
In later times it was not considered a crime to 
steal from a Samaritan or another thief. 

Uncleannegs as the result of incontinence, lack 
of restraint, or self-abuse, was forbidden directly 
(Lv 18'® 20); marked with the divine displeasure 
(Gn 38!) ; and indirectly disapproved (Lv 1§1-38), 
The Zendavesta pronounces & similar condemnation, 
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and allows of no atonement for the last-named. 
Sec separate article. 

Usury might not be taken from [sr. brethren, 
although the foreigner (nokhri) was expressly ex- 
cluded from this and similar privileges (Ex 22%, Dt 
23-21), The practice was forbidden by Egyp. laws, 
and is reproved in the Koran (xxx. 38). In various 
passages those who abstain from the evil are com- 
mended (Dt 1574 2438, Pg 15° 3721-28 1125, Pr 1g!’, 
Ezk 18!”). Extortionate and oppressive dealing is 
condemned (Job 224 24% 7). See sep. article. 

B. PUNISHMENTS.-- Punishment is defined as 
‘pain or any other penalty on a person for a crime 
or offence by an authority to which the offender is 
subject; any pain or detriment suffered in con- 
sequence of wrong-doing’ (Standard Dict.). This 
article will describe some forms of sulfone in- 

e 


flicted on victims who might not be guilty of legal 
offences. Various words in OT are tr. by ‘ punish- 


ment,’ but the Heb. word that most frequently 
represents the idea is 7pp, in the sense of ‘ visit.’ In 
NT the word is employed generally as a tr. of xéAaats 
and ripwpla; also of diuxy (2 Th 1%), erereula (2 Co 
28), éxdlxnois (1 P 24), Its purpose is not so much 
to execute vengeance as to deter from further 
violations, so that the offender ‘ will hear and fear 
and do no more presumptuously’ (Dt 17 19%). It 
was the belief of the Israelites that crimes were en- 
courayed by indulgence (Jos. And. vi. vil. 4). The 
ancient Parsees taught that crime was punished in 
the next as well as in this world (Darmesteter, Sac. 
Bks. E. p. xevi). The term is properly restricted to 
poets or violation of law; but suffering has often 
een imposed on the innocent and weak, as if these 
had transyressed order, when it meant no more than 
the arbitrary will of one in superior authority. 
Punishment may extend to the torfeiture of life, 
and is then known in common law as Capital. In 
the Bible one thus liable is described as having 
committed a sin of death (Dt 22%); a sin worthy 
of death (Dt 2197), Such as he are said to be ‘sons 
of death’ (1 S 20%! 26'8, 2S 12°), or ‘men of death’ 
(19%). ‘He shall be put to death for his own sin’ 
(Dt 2416 2K 149), See also Jn 87+"; “Ye shall 
die in your sin.’ Various modes of inflicting the 
penalty are mentioned, some of them as legally 
authorized among the chosen people, and others as 
administered by other nations or without regular 
warrant. The larger class of penalties was of 
secondary grade, and various means were devised 
to annie the offender and deter others from 
repeating the crime. 
he following are either alluded to or mentioned 
in the Bible and the historical or literary works of 
the people of Israel :— 

Anathema (dvd0eua).—See sep. art. CURSE. 

Banishment.—There was no provision in the 
Mosaic code for exile, unless it is to be understood 
that in some instances he who was cut off from the 
congregation was expelled from his country as well 
as from his people. Temporary exclusion was 
ordered in the case of Miriam (Nu 12%). In the 
Pers. period it appears as a possible penalty, Ezr 
7% (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. ii. 194). The Rom. 
authority resorted to this measure in the case of 
John, the author of the Apoc. (1°), and it was much 
dreaded by the Jews (Jos. Ant. xvi. i. 1). A 
wholesale deportation, as a military measure, was 
made by Sargon, king of Assyria (2 K 18"). ‘The 
flight of Absalom to Geshur to escape his father’s 
displeasure after Ammnon’s assassination (2 S 13°8 
141% 14), and of Jeroboam to Kgypt to avoid king 
Solomon (1 K 11), are cases of valuntare exile, but 
not formal punishment. 

Beating (ruuravcpuds, He 11*%).—The bastinado 
was in common use among the Egyptians for thefts, 
petty frauds, and breach of trust. With it the 
male adulterer was punished. In minor offences a 


stick was used. A debtor was often beaten (Wilkin- 


son, Anc. Lgyp. ii. 210 (f.). In Assyria a mace 
was used to crush the skull (Layard, Non. and Bab. 
458). Though designed as a chastisement for 
slaves by the Greeks, a criminal might be beaten to 
death (2 Mac 6 +5), See Braying. 

Beheading.—A capital punishment not sanc- 
tioned in Mosaic law, but frequently practised 
among the Assyr., Pers., Gr., Kom., and others. 
A cut in Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies shows 
the victim standing upright, while the executioner 
seizes him by a lock of tho hair in despatching 
him. In this way the chief baker who incurred 
Pharaoh’s displeasure may have suffered (Gn 40”), 
the subsequent suspension of the body being an 
added reproach (see Hanging). It is doubtful 
whether the seven sons of Gideon were thus slain, 
Jg 9 (sce Slaying with Spear or Sword. Ahab’s 
seventy sons lost their heads by command of Jehu 
(2 K 1088), The head of Jolin the Baptist was 
severed by order of Iferod (Mt 14°, Mk 677), 
Thus also suflered James the Apostle (Ac 122), 
Many of the early martyrs were beheaded (Rev 
20‘). The head of Ishbosheth was removed after 
death (2 S 48). Whether Sheba was slain before 
he was heheaded is not stated (2 S$ 2071-*3), 

Blinding.—The only legal authority for putting 
out the eyes under the Mosaie dispensation woul 
be found indirectly in the law of retaliation ‘an 
eye for an eye’ (Ex 21%, Lv 24%, Dt 19”), and 
therefore the punishment wonld be seldom inflicted. 
There is an indistinct reference to something of 
this sort in boring out the eyes of the spies (Nu 
1614), As practised by foreign nations, the Assyrians 
and Babylonians sometimes using hot irons for the 
purpose, it was rather designed to incapacitate the 
victim from rebellion, revolt, or the power of doing 
further harm. ‘Thus Samson suffered (Jg 167), 
Zedekiah lost his eyes partly as a vindictive 
visitation, but more to effectually unfit him for 
rulership (2 K 25’? and Jer 52"). In Persia it was 
inflicted for rascality, thieving, and rebellion. 
Criminals were not permitted to look on the face 
of the king (Est 78). Nahash the Ammonite 
threatened that he would thrust out the right eyes 
of the inhabitants of Jabesh-yilead as a reproach 
on Israel, 1S 114 (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. ; Harmer, 
Observations). 

Branding and Burning.—It has been surmised 
that in some cases where burning was tuflicted as 
the punishment for unchastily, it meant branding 
on the forchead as a mark of shame. Tf, however, 
the extreme penalty is intended, it is represented 
as of pre-Mosaic anthority, and was proposed for 
Tamar (Gn 38). ‘The Sinaitic law directs that a 
priest’s daughter shall be burned for fornication 
(Lv 219); and that this shall be the form of punish- 
ment for incest with a wife’s mother (Lv 204), 
Fire from the Lord supernaturally slew Nadab and 
Abihu (Lv 10'*), Burning alive or scorching was 
practised by the Phil. (Jz 14'°), and associated with a 
sort of confiscation (12!); also by the Bab. and Chald. 
(Jer 2973), Esarhaddon burned a king alive (G. 
Smith, Assyr. Discov.), and burning was attempted 
on Shadrach and his companions (Dn 3). There is 
an allusion to the practice in 1s 43?; see also 2 Mac 
7, ‘Tradition states that Nimrod cast Abraham 
into the fiery furnace for refusing to worshi 
Chald. gods (Layard, Bab. and Nin.; Koran xxi. 
68, xxxvi. 95). Cf. Gn 115 with Neh 97, where wx, 
"ur, may be interpreted as light (of a flame). The 
Dear of molten lead down the throat (Jahn, Bid. 
Arch.) has no other authority than that of Rabbin. 
statement. Slaves were sometimes branded on the 
hand (Is 44°), but such disfigurement was forbidden 
by Jewish law (Lv 19”; ef. Gal 67), Branding 
accompanied deportation by the Persians (Rawlin- 
son, Anc. Mon. tii. 194). 
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praying or Pounding in a Mortar.—This act is 
mentioned in Pr 2777 as unavailing in the cure of a 
fool. KV specifies that the victim may be bruised as 
with a pestle among corn (see Nestle, Cheyne, ete. 
in Expos. Times, 1897, viii. 287, 335,etc.). ‘Tennant 
iy authority for the statement that it still remains os 
a Cingalese penalty. The Turks have been charged 
with such cruelty, and a king of Canday is said to 
have compelled a wife to pound her infant child 
to death. There is probable allusion to this form 
of punishment in ue 11% 9) where the faithful 
are said to have been tortured or beaten (éruumavle- 
@ncav), and to have had trial of scourgings. It is 
said that Eleazar was beaten on an instrument 
like a drum (2 Mac 6%), and Jos. (De. Macc. 5, 9) 
mentions a wheel (rpoxés) as an instrument of tor- 
ture. Hazael put men under sledges with iron 
pine (2 K 8)3 108-33) with Am 14), to which also 
the Ammonites were probably subjected (25 12%, 
1 Ch 208). The Talm. is quoted by Lightfoot as 
saying that Nebuzaradan used iron rakes on some 
of his captives (Jer 39% 52° 4), 

Confiscation.—An act for which no provision is 
made in the Mosaic economy, but authorized in a 
modified form by Pers. rule, so that a residence 
might be destroyed; but no mention is made of 
the forfeiture of property for the benefit of the 
State (zr 6", Dn 25 3”). The act deseribed in Ezr 
75 seems to convey the idea of modern confiscation. 

Crucifixion.—See sep. art. CRoss. 

Cutting Reandenetn carrying out the threat as 
recorded in Dn 2 and 3”, the body might be cut 
in more than two pieces. ‘The verb used in Mt 
245), Lk 12" is Scxorouety, which in its etymology 
signifies severing in two parts. 

Cutting off from the People (rye, move m3, ’2,* 
LXX ¢Eod\odpevw), —~A term used in Gn 17 as 
penalty for neglect of circumcision, and in the law 
to be employed as a punishment for certain 
breaches (1) in morals, (2) in the Abrahamic cove- 
nant, and (3) in the Levitical ritual. For immor- 
ality such as filial irreverence, incest, and unclean 
connexions, the offender, in at least seven cases, 
was unquestionably exposed to death (Lv 18” 
20*31), In like manner he who does aught pre- 
sumptuously (RV ‘with a high hand’), that is, 
wilful sin in general, was liable (Nu 15%), In the 
breach of the covenant it may be doubted whether 
the extreme renalty of death was invariably 
inflicted, asin Ex 30%, Ly 23% , and Nu 9%. There 
are instances where the punishment for offences that 
were kindred to such as are expressly designated 
as a breach of ritual, meant death. Such are the 
cases of (1) Nadaband Abihu (Lv 102); (2) Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram (Nu 16°), These ‘perished 
from the congregation’ (see Nu 12", in which it is 
stated that Miriam, for leprosy, was ‘as one dead’ 
in her temporary exclusion). The punishment 
in general seems so severe that it has been sug- 
gested that it was possibly voidable either by an 
elaborate atonement on the offender’s part (Nu 
1§77-31), or by a <livine commutation, the penalty 
being recorded but not executed. In some in- 
stances it meant, perhaps, only deprivation of 
certain civil and social privileges. There are two 
such cases: (1) when the people ate of the blood in 
one of Saul’s campaigns (15S 1452); (2) when king 
Uzziah offered incense (2 Ch 26) 2), On the other 
hand, in Ex 316 the meaning of the penalty as 
attached to Sabbath-breaking is interpreted as 
death.t 


* The plural OY apparently means ‘kinsfolk,’ ‘relatives,’ ao 
that ‘cut off from Ais (their) people’ is a better rendering 
than ‘from the people.’ 

+ It may be questioned whether, when ‘cut off from his 
people’ stands alone, anything more is intended than to express 
strongly the divine Uae under threat of excommunica- 
tion. Cf. ‘7 will cut off,’ Lv 1710 203. 5.6 fall HJ, and see Nowack, 
Heb. Arch. i. 883 f. and Dillm. on Gn 1714, 


Divine Visitation.—-In the theocratic economy 
there were certain sins for which the nation at 
large suffered. The punishment was considered 
as inflicted by the divine hand, the visitation 
itself being manifestly due to no human in- 
strumentality, though man was sometimes the 
executioner of God’s will. Divine condemnation 
was executed against idolatry, Sabbath-breaking, 
oppression of the poor, covetousness, and other sins 
which betokened a rebellious or unholy spirit, or 
for which an individnal could not obtain redress. 
Human agencies might be employed in the admin- 
istration of the penalty, but God Himself was 
regarded as the avenger of the wrong. Le it was 
who led the veo’: for their wickedness, into 
captivity (Ezr 9’, Jer 152, Am 9*), threatened them 
with the curse (Dt 285°", Jer 24"), with consump- 
tion and fever (Lv 261%), and inflammation and 
fiery heat (Dt 28), caused the dronght (Dt 1]27 
2y%. 24 [3 58 Jer 14°7 60%, Hag 1"), and famine 
(Lv 26%, Jer 24 34, Rev 6%), kindled a consuming 
fire (Dt 4%, Is 664%, He 12”), showed His indignation 
by hail and tempest (Is 30°, Hag 2"), inflicted 
pestilence and plague (Ezk 6" 715), exposed to the 
taunt of proverb and reproach (Dt 287, 2 Ch 7”, 
Jer 24%), smote with scourge (Is 1078 28! *), and 
with the sword in the hands of enemies, as shown 
in so many passages that the reader nay consult a 
concordance for a complete view of these and all 
other providential punishments named, His dis- 
pleasure at Korah was shown by the earthquake 
(Nu 16%). Idolatry was punished by captivity. 
Delay of justice provoked war, Perjury invited 
wild beasts. Neglect of tithes was attended with 
drought and famine (Schiirer, ///P Uf. i. 91). 

Drowning was not distinctively a Jewish punish- 
ment. It was the penalty in Babylonia for the 
wife who repudiated ver husband (Lneye. Brit. art. 
‘Babylonia’). Jerome, however, says that offenders 
were thus sometimes put to death amony the Jews 
as well as among the Romans. ‘There is an allusion 
to this mode of dying in Mt 18°, Mk 9". Jos. 
(Ant. XIV. xv. 10) states that some Galileans 
revolted and drowned the partisans of Herod. 

Exposure to Wild Beasts. — Daniel and_ his 
enemies were cast into a den of lions (Dn 6), and 
the practice of thus dealing with offenders is said to 
be still in vogue in I’ez and Morocco. In the use of 
& strong figure in Mic 44% human beings are repre- 
sented as being gored or trodden by beasts. The 
lion from whom St. Paul was said to be delivered 
(2 Ti 4!7) undoubtedly means Nero. No conclusive 
exegesis has been given of 1 Co 15%... Many are of 
the opinion that human foes are described, but 
there is some plausible argument in favour of the 
literal view. The inroads of wild animals, as by an 
act of God, are to be regarded as a punishment of 
Israel for unfaithfulness (Lv 2677, Dt 32%, 2 Kk 1728), 
The disobedient prophet, named Jadon according 
to Jos. (Ané, VIL. ix. 1), met death from God by a 
lion (1 K_ 1375), Contrariwise, the righteous are 
protectcd (Job 5%, Hos 21%), 

Fines were permitted at the option of the injured 
sel as a special privilese to frecdmen (slaves 

eling punished), and in earliest times the money 
was presented to the priest or at the sanctuary. It 
was not in accordance with Sem. doctrine to com- 
pel the ae les to accept material compensation 
(W. R. Smith, ZS 329, 378). In the case of a 
mortal result, the mulct which might be in leu of 
corporal penalty was called ‘ransom (RV ‘redemp- 
tion’) of life’ (Ex 21%), but was never allowed for 
wilful murder (Nu 35%'-89), The specific amount 
was generally left to be determined by the judicial 
tribunal (Ex 21%-®), but the sum for fatal in jury 
by an ox to a servant was fixed at 30 shekels 
(Ex 215"), for humbling an unbetrothed virgin at 
50 shekels (Dt 22°), and the highest amount named 
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is for slander ayrainst a wife’s chastity, 100 shckels 
(Dt 22%). See Restitution. 

Flaying is mentioned (fig.) Mic 37% It was a 
practice in Assyria, though the victim may have 
reviously died (Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. 1. 478; 
Navara Nin. and Bab.; Mon. of Nin.). The 
Persians would flay and then crucify (Rawlinson, 
iii. 246; also recognized in the Zendavesta). 
Herodotus (iv. 64, v. 25) states that Persians and 
Scythians used the skins so obtained. 

anging consisted usually in the suspension of 

the lifeless form asa mark of reproach. By this 
David showed his disapproval of the slaughter of 
Ishibosheth (2.8 4%). The person whose body was 
s0 exposed was ‘accursed of God’ (Dt 21°, Gal 3%), 
and for this reason it might not remain in view 
over night (Jos 8 10), ‘his word is used for the 
act of impaling (dvackxodorlfev, Ezr 64), a common 
custom in Assyria. <A sharp-pointed stake in a 
erpendicular position penetrated the body just 
baie the breast-bone (Rawlinson, Anc. Alon. 1. 
477). It was frequent in Persia. Darius nnpaled 
3000 Babylonians (Layard, Nin. and Bab. 295 n. ; 
Herodotus, iii. 159). The Philistines gibbeted (on 
crosses, Jos, int. VI. xiv. 8) the dead bodies of Saul 
and Jonathan (1S 3), 28 213238), Other Greek 
words used to ee this act are ¢EmArdgfew and 
mapaderyparit¢ey, tor which the Vulg. uses eructfigere 
(see CROSS); and so St. Paul, according to the 
accepted exegesis of the time, applied Dt 21% to 
the ignominy of Jesus. Execution on the gallows 
was not prescribed for any crime in the Mosaic 
code. ‘There is a difference of opinion whether the 
chief baker (Gn 41)%) lost his life by being hanged b 
theneck, or whether his body, after beingdespatched, 
was exposed to shame (Wilkinson, Ane. Lgyptians, 
ii. 213), In later history offenders were hanged b 
the hands (La 5, Targ. 12), and in 1 Mac 1® it is 
stated that dead children were hanged to the necks 
of their mothers. Ahithophel (25 17%) and Judas 
(Mt 275, Ac 138) voluntarily, in chagrin and re- 
morse, took their lives by hanging. There is an 
apparent allusion tu this form of punishment in 
] K 20%), The Gibeonites may have adopted this 
method of avengement on the sons of Saul (28 21°), 
because it was in voyue among the aboriginal 
nations of the land. Stanley (//zst. Jew. Ch. 11. 37) 
says the victims were first crucified, then suspended. 
Under the Persian rule there was resort to the 
eae (vy, but ealled ‘tree’ in Gn 40”, Dt 21°) 
or punishing the conspirators against Ahasuerus 
(Est 2”), Haman (7*?") and his ten sons (9'4) ; possibly 
the same as impalement. 

Imprisonment.—-Offenders were confined by the 
Israelites as well as other nations. The prison was 
often used per for keeping a person in ward until 
the pleasure of the judicial power should be known. 
So Joseph by Potiphar (Gn 39% 2!); the son of 
Shelomith, for blasphemy (Lv 24!) ; the man who 
gathered sticks on the Sabbath (Nu 15%); the 
apostles after healing the lame man (Ac 4%); St. 
Peter, by order of Herod, till a convenient time 
for his execution (Ac 12°). Incarceration was often 
accompanied with other punishments (cf. Samson 
grinding for the Philistines, Jg 167), or it was re- 
garded as an alternative (Iézr 7%). Jeremiah was 
smitten as well as imprisoned (Jer 37}5), The 
murderer and debtor might be delivered both to 
prison and the tormentors (Mt 18°), Zedekiah used 
the prison for the protection of Jeremiah from his 
enemies (Jer 37%). Ile was then transferred to 
the princes, who cast him into the dungeon or pit 
(Jer 38°), For the Eng. word ‘dungeon’ or 
‘prison’ in Gn 40! 39%, 1 K 227, 2 K 25%, 2 Ch 
16 Ps 1497 Ee 4) Ig 242 427, Jer 37418 521, 
there are eight different roots in the Heb. which 
would imply that detention of tlose under accusa- 
tion or in disfavour was regular and quite common, 


the confinement itself being for the purpose of 
punishment. Confinement in jail was inflicted as 
a preliminary punishinent by Ahab on Micaiah, 
accompanied with spare bread and water diet (1 K 
2277); by Asaon Hanani (2 Ch 16%). The motive 
of Herod in imprisoning John the Baptist is un- 
certain (Mt 4!*). Barabbas was committed for 
insurrection, and it would appear as if this were 
intended to be final (Lk 23'%), in the prison-house, 
which might contain cells (Jer 37%), there was 
sometimes a pit with or without water (Jer 38%, 
Zec 9"), and the court of the prison is mentioned 
in Jer 37, 38, 39, and elsewhere. In some prisons 
there were stucks (Jer 20? 2975 Ac 16%4), o the 
Rom. prison there were three parts: communiora, 
ulterrora, where Vaul and Silas were kept, and the 
Tullianum or dungeon, the place of execution 
(Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, i. 304 n.). 
There is an allusion to prisoners at labour in Job 
35, and they might be held in chains (Ps 1058 107!9, 
Jer 40%). 

Indignities.- -There was resort to various means 
of heaping contumely on an offender; such as 
ignominious or obscure burial for a blasphemer (Jos. 

nt, IV. vill. 6; 1 K 1438) 2 KK gl? Q]18. 26 9 Oh 24%, 
Jer 22!9), Some victims were slain and left in the 
street or cast behind the walls (Ps 793, To 23). 
Ileads of the slain were removed and carried in 
triumph (1S 1797 319), Dead bodies were burned 
(Jos 74+? Ly 20%, Am 21. See Burning) or hanged 
(2S 4, Gn 40!" (see Hanging], Nu 25% °, Dt 2122-73), 
Stones were thrown on the corpse, as on that of 
Achan (Jos 7% 8), the king of Ai (Jos 8”), and on 
the tomb of Absalom (25 18!7), Mohammedans still 
maintain the custom when passing by its supposed 
site (Thomson, Land and Book, i. 61); but Harmer 
plausibly suggests that the ‘heap of stones’ was 
crected in honour. Some forms ot execution were 
regarded as more disgraceful than others, as cruci- 
fixion (Jn 19%), but itwas not thedesign of the Mosaic 
law to cover a sufferer with perpetual infamy. In 
Egypt a calumniator of the dead was subject to 
severe punishment (Wilkinson, Anc. Kgyp.). 

Mutilation was practised, but not under direct sane- 
tion of the covenantlaw. The thumbs and great toes 
of Adonibezek were severed (Jy 1%7), The slayers 
of Ishbosheth (28 4!*) lost their hands, but possibly 
after death. Nebuchadrezzar threatened to cut in 
pieces his offending counsellors (Dn 25), At the 
command of Antiochus Epiphanes (ace. to 2 Mac 
7-“), seven brothers suffered horrible outrages, 
among others that of tearing out the tongue, a very 
common cruelty among the Assyrians. In Evypt 
robbers were sometimes eptived: of the right hand 
for the first oflence, the left foot for the second, 
and the left hand for the third; though the theft 
of food not quickly perishable was not so severely 
punished (Lane, Mod. Eqgyp.). To this act our 
Saviour’s statement in Mt 24%, Lk 12% seeins to 
allude. An Egyptian victor was known to display 
severed hands as proof of the number of his trophies 
(sce 18 1877). The town of Rhinocolura was said to 
be peopled by robbers who had lost their noses. The 
nose and earsof an adulterer were cut off ( Diod. Sic. i. 
78), and from Ezk 23% it appears that the usage was 
in vogue among the Babylonians. (On the horrible 
crueltiesof ranger ie as recorded onhiscylinder, 
see J2P iil. 39-50.) Rings were put in the lips or 
noses of captives (2 Ch 33" ‘amony the thorns,’ 
RV ‘in chains,’ Is 37”, Ezk 194°; Rawlinson, Anc. 
Mon. iii. 7; and see Am 4°). 

Plucking off the Hair was a punishment inflicted 
on Jews who had indulged in mixed marriages 
(Neh 13”). It may have been intended simply for 
disfigurement. The prophet in Is 50° alludes to 
the judicial practice as common in his time. The 
effort was 80 vicious as described in 2 Mac 7’, that 
the skin was torn off with the hair; butin scalping, 
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as practised hy the N. American Indians, a knife 
was used. As an insult to David's servants, half 
of the beard was shaven off (28 104). The head 
was subjected to other indignities (Job 30, Mt 
27 N12): 

Precipitation.—It is stated in 2 Ch 25! that 
10,000 Edomites were cast from a rock by the 
children of Judah. So two Jewish women are said 
to have suffered (2 Mac 6"). Of the same sort are 
the acts mentioned in 2 K 8!3, Hos 10!4 13/8 On 
column iv. 100, 101 of Assurbanipal (G. Smith), it 
is stated that certain persons were thrown on the 
stone lions and bulls in a quarry, the fall designed 
to be fatal. Calmet is of opinion, with Jerome 
AS authority, that this was the fute of Orcb and 
Zeeb (Jg 7”). An attempt after this manner was 
inade on the life of Jesus (Lk 4”). 

Restitution._-There was enacted an elaborate 
eeu for compensating an ey eS party under 
the sanction of Mosaism. As taras possible the 
restoration was identical with, or analovous to, the 
loss of time or power (Ex 218-38, Ly 245-41) Dt 1974), 
He who stole and then slew or sold a live ox had to 
restore fivefold; if it was a live sheep fourfold. The 
penuy was designed in part to be prohibitory, 

ecause sheep were more oN eace in the desert, 
while oxen were necessary and not so easily taken. 
In later history it appears as if sevenfold might 
be exacted (Pr 6%. See also the LXX tr. of 25S 
128 where seven is substituted for four). If theiden- 
tical animal was restored, another of equal value 
was all that the law required besides. Burglary 
doomed the culprit to unrequited death or to 
slavery. lor breach of trust or for trespass, twenty 
et cent. additional to the original sum was 
demanded (Lv 65, Nu 65!), Ile who was de- 
tected in the theft of a pledge, or was found guilty 
in the matter of trespass while the property was 
in his hand, must pay double. Pecuniary com- 
pensation must be fvuiatied for damages by an 
animal, when not on its own ground (Ex 22°); and 
when a fatality occurred in the case of a servant, 
thirty shekels must be paid to the loser (Ex 21%; 
see Dt 22!"), One case only is mentioned of per- 
mitted commutation for bull-goring (Ex 218-82), 
In case a married woman was killed, the fine was 
paid to her father’s (instead of her own) family 
(Lewis, feb, Ant.). Akin to restoration is 
redemption, referred to in Ly 2577 28) Ezk 187+ 12, 
Remuneration was expected for loss by fire, 
through negligence, of astanding grain field; or for 
the loss or damage of a pledge (Ex 22% 1238), 
Under Rom. law a jailer losing his prisoner was 
liable to the punishment which was to be inflicted 
for the crime on which the arrest had been made 
(Ac 12 16°). In NT morals it was taught that 
the guilt of theft could not be compounded by 
restitution. ‘Let him that stole steal no more’ 
(uph 4%); but Zacchseus, on the occasion of his 
pardon, proposed to restore fourfold (Lk 19), 

Retaliation was authorized in the code of Ex 
21%, It was in use among other nations, esp. the 
Iigyptians (cf. the lea taltunis of the Romans). It 
was not unequivocally approved by ancient authors, 
because it was apt to degenerate into mere revenge 
and would often be unfair in its operation. The 
possibility of its baneful consequences is shown by 
Thomson (Land and Book, i. 447, 449). Diodorus 
Siculus instanees a one-cyed man as suffering more 
than the victim with two cyes. Favorinus shows 
the injustice of this principle in operation as con 
tained in one of the Twelve Tables, in that the same 
member may be worth more to one man than to 
another, as the mght hand of ascribe or painter 
compared with that of a singer. Hence it had to 
be administered with certain modifications. Thus 
Heb. law adopted the principle, but lodged the appli- 
cation with the judge (Ex 217) Ly 2419-22); and an 
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aggressor, by the payment of a ransom, could com- 
pound with the aggrieved and be relieved from the 
ull penalty of the law. A false accuser was required 
to sufler the same penalt that he proposed against 
the accused (Dt 19"), Heb. law was milder in spirit 
than that of heathen jurisprudence. Moses would 
not allow parents or children to suffer for the offences 
of each other (Dt 24)%). This equitable exemption 
was not regarded by the Chaldeans (Dn 6%), or even 
by the kings of Israel (1 K 2174, 2 K 976), 

Sawing Asunder.—In He 11" the term is used to 
describe an ancient form of punishment, which was 
possibly a crushing under instruments of iron (Am 
15); and it is said, on the authority of Justin 
Martyr (Dial. with Trypho), to have been practised 
on Isaiah. There is an allusion to something of 
this sort in Pr 20° (RV) ‘He bringeth the threshing 
wheel over them’ (cf. Is 2827 28). Saws are men- 
tioned in 28 12%!, 1 Ch 20°; and while it is painful 
to admit that David may have been guilty of such 
severity, the literal interpretation is the most 
plausible and accords with the usages of the times. 
(See, however, Driver, Heb. Text of Sam. 226 ff). 
In Shaw’s Travels a case is described where the 
victim was placed between two boards and dis- 
severed longitudinally (Smith, DB), and another 
case is mentioned by Harmer (Observations) as 
occurring on Stewart’s journcy to Mequinez. 

Scourging with Thorns (sce also sieipes=Tn 
the marginal reading of Jg 8’, Gideon is repre- 
sented as threatening to thresh the men of Succoth 
with thorns and briers, and in the margin to 
8'6 it is stated that they were thus punished, as 
Stanley (Hist. Jew. Ch.) suggests, with the acacia. 
The scorpions (o°23pY) mentioned in 1 K 12" may 
have been knotted sticks, or ropes into which wire 
was plaited, or iron points or nails or cutting pieces 
of lead were inserted. Calmet guesses that David 
so treated the Moabites (2 8 8”). Some attempt to 
solve the much-mooted difficulties of 25 12% by a 
reference to this mode of punishment. 

Slavery.—In Heb. law it was possible for a 
person to fall into servitude for a limited time. A 
thief, when unable to make restitution, was sold 
with wife and children (Ex 22%). The misfortune 
of debt led to the same resnit (2 K 4!, Neh 65). 
The statute of limitations imercifully provided 
against oppressive usage and permanent enslave- 
ment (Ly 25°, Dt 15!2, Jer 34"). The Rabbins 
say &@ Woman conld not be sold for theft. Joseph 
proposed, as an Egyptian procedure, to make a slave 
of the detected seer of his cup (Gn 44!7), See 
separate article. 

Slaying by Spear or Sword.—This was an ex- 
peditious method, sometimes adopted in an emer- 
gency. The spear, javelin, or dart (He 12”) was to 
be used on trespassers at the foot of Sinai (Ex 191%), 
Vhinehas went so armed in eager and immediate 
punishment of the man found with a Midianitish 
woman (Nu 2578), The sword was taken by the 
Levites against the worshippers of the golden calf 
(Ex 32%"), and in Dt 13% authority is given for 
its use in the wholesale slaughter of a city for 
idolatry. Some cutting instrument was employed 
by Abimelech in the murder of his brethren Wg 

). Samuel hewed Agag to pieces with the swor 
(1S 15®), and with the same Doeg massacred the 
priests in Nob (1 S 2218 39), According to the lex 
taltonis, the young Amalekite who claimed that he 
drew the sword to kill Saul was put to death with 
the same kind of implement (2 5 15), with which or 
the spear Ishbosheth was assassinated (25 4&7), The 
sword was used in the summary executions ordered 
by Solomon (1 K 2%-%9-81.34),) By it Elijah slew the 
prophets of Baal (1 K 191), and it was common in 
regal and martial proceedings, becoming still more 
prominent in seers fy times. Thesword or axe was 
employed to carry out the order of Jehu on Ahab’s 
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sons (2 K 107) (see Beheading). ‘Thus Jchoram 
murdered his brethren (2 Ch 214), and Jehoiakim 
despatched Urijah (Jer 26%), The sword as an 
instrument of punishment is specifically mentioned 
in Job 19%. See also Divine Visitation. 

The Stocks (ngnmp, EvAdv wevrecipryyov). This 
machine, though probably of Egyp. origin, is not 
described in the Mosaic legislation, but init Hanani, 
the seer, was put by Asa (2 Ch 16), and Jeremiah 
was punishe (Jer 207) In Jer 272 RV _ uses 
‘bars’ for AV ‘yokes,’ and in Jer 29% changes 
‘prison’ to ‘stocks,’ and ‘stocks’ to ‘shackles,’ 
thatis, the pillory. It usually contained five holes 
for the neck, aris, and legs, which sometimes were 
inserted crosswise. One form (19) was designed for 
the legs only. The word ‘stocks’ is employed in 
Job 137 33" and Pr 727, and this form of torture 
was probably in mind when Ps 105 was written. 
It was an infliction among the Romans as indicated 
by Ac 16%. 

Stoning was the ordinary formal and legal mode 
of inflicting punishment in the earlier history of 
the children of Israel, and was in vogue before the 
departure from Eyrypt (Ex 8%), Even beasts might 
be the victims, evidently as a spectacular era 
(Ex 19!8 21%. 2% 82), Stoning was the penalty for 
taking ‘the accursed thing’ (Jos 7%); for adultery 
and unchastity, the death sentence being pronounced 
in Ly 20", and the means of carrying 1t out stated 
in Dt 227-34) Jn 8*7; for blas aheiny (Tuv 2410-24), 
and on this specious charge Navoth (1 K 217°) and 
Stephen (Ac 75) suffered, and an effort was made 
to show Jesus guilty by a feint to stone Him (Jn 
108!) ; for divination (Lv 20% 27), idolatry (Dt 13%), 
dishonour to parents (Dt 217), prophesying falsel 
(Dt 132°), and Sabbath - breaking (Ex 314 353, 
Nu 15%: 8), Doubtless other capital crimes would 
thus be punished, and the city of Jerusalem was so 
threatened as if it were an individual culprit (Ezk 
16°), Inan een proceeding the witness was to 
cast the first stone (It 177, Jn 87), and as the Rabbins 
say, on the chest ; and if others were necessary to 
pecans death, the bystanders hurled them. Law- 
ess lovements are mentioned or suggested, like 
that to which Moses thought himself exposed (Iéx 
17‘), the accomplished acts on Adoram (1 K_ 12!8) 
and Zechariah (2 Ch 24*1), in the danger dreaded by 
the priests on account of their estimate of the 
Baptist (uk 20%), and the assault on St. Paul in 
Tconinum (Ac 145), Poisoners among the Persians 
were laid on one stone and crushed by another 
(Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iii. 247; see Mt 21%, Lk 
20'8), 

Strangling was a later form of capital punishment 
among the Jews (W. R. Smith, 228 398), but there is 
no scriptural authority for it. The convict was 
immersed in clay or mud, and a cloth was twisted 
around the neck and drawn in opposite directions 
by two lictors, so as to take the breath. During 
the operation molten lead might be poured down 
the throat (Sanhedr. 10. 3). The proposed humili- 
ation of the Syrians before lepael (1 K 20%!) may 
hint at the practice. See Hanging. 

Stripes.—The Mosaic economy ordained that an 
offender might be punished with stripes (Lv 19”, 
Dt 228), not exceeding forty (Dt 25%); and this 
limit was carefully observed, as on St. Paul (2 Co 
11%), for a single stroke in excess subjected the 
exccutioner to punishment. The scourge was com- 
posed of three thongs, of which 39 was the largest 
multiple within the limit. Jt was the most com- 
mon mode of secondary punishment, and the idea 
of disgrace did not seem to attach to it (but see 
Jos. Ant. Iv. viii. 21). No station of life was 
exempt (see from Pr 17%, indicating that the noble 
may be smitten, and 10 that a rod is proper for 
the vacant-minded). The bastinado may have been 
used on Jeremiah (20? 37!5), Scourging was in- 


flicted on a bondmaid overtaken in illegal inter- 
course (Lv 19”), on a husband who falsely accused 
his wife, on a person who used abusive language 
(Jos. Ant. XIU. x. 6), on ecclesiastical offenders in 
the synagogue (Mt 10", Ac 26"), and it might be 
used on the debtor (Mt 5 18%), As to the method; 
the culprit lay on the ground while under casti- 
gation, in the presence of the judge, who during 
the infliction proclaimed the words in Dt 285% °°, 
and concluded with those in Ps 783, In later 
times an adult male was stripped to the waist and 
in a bending posture lashed to a pillar; a female 
received the stripes while sitting with head and 
shoulders bent forward; and a boy was punished 
with his hands tied behind him. ‘The Mosaic re- 
gulations were in pleasing contrast with those of 
the Zendavesta, which authorizes as many as 10,000 
stripes for the murder of a water dog (Darmesteter, 
Intro.). The VPorcian law forbade the scourging 
of Rom. citizens (Cic. in Verr. v. 53, Ac 1637 22%), 
Nevertheless, it was regarded as a wholesome 
punishment, and is zealously advocated in Vr 13% 
23!%- 14; see also Sir 30'"8. It is a symbol of divine 
correction (Ps 89°), and is regarded as a purifier 
(Pr 208), The Moslems have a proverb that the 
stick is from heaven, a blessing from God. 
Suffocation was a recognized Pers. mode of dealing 
with offenders. A case is described (2 Mac 13*8); 
Menelaus was fastened to a revolving wheel in a 
standpipe 50 cubits high, filled with ashes, in 
which he was repeatedly immersed, until death 
ensued. Another description attributes a similar 
method to the Macedonians, the victim being 
placed on a beam, under which the ashes were 
constantly stirred until he was overcome with heat 
and dust (seo Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iii 246). 
Literaturs.—In addition to the authorities cited in the art., 
the reader may consult Hamburger, #4, art. ‘Lohn u. Strafe’ 
(pp. 691-703) and ‘Vergeltung ' (pp. 1252-57) ; artt. on the various 
crimes and punishments enumerated above, in Riehm, ZWA, 
Herzog, A #, and Schenkel, Btbellez.; Saalachutz, daa Mosaische 
Recht; the Bib. Archdol. of Keil, Benzinger, and Nowack ; 
Post, Famviltenrecht, 858 £.; Hartmann, Enge. Verbind. d. A.T. 
mit d. N. 107 ff.; Schurer, U7JP ut. ii. 90 ff.; W. R Smith, 


OTJC2 340 f., 868 f.; J. W. Haley, ether (1885), pp. 122-130; 
Dillmann, Com, on the Pent., and Driver, oe ean 


"OUCHER. 
CRIMSON. — Two words are tr. ‘crimson’ in 
both AV and RV, yba téla (Is 1%), LXX xbuxcvos, 
and S19 karmil (2 Ch 27143"), Karmil is a later 
word used in place of the earlier jy shant. Shant 
is rendered once (Jer 4% AV) crimson. In, the same 
passage in RV, and in all other jest where it 
occurs in both VSS, it is rendered scarlet. In 
Is 128 oy” is rendered scarlet, LXX qowrxody, and 
yok crimson, LXX xéxxwor. It is probable that the 
distinction of these two colours was not accurately 
made at that time, as indeed it has not been pre- 
served in the VSS. See CoLouks; and for the 
insect producing both these colours see SCARLET. 


G. E. Post. 
CRIPPLE.—Sce MEDICINE, 


CRISPING PINS (on, Is 37, RV ‘satchels,’ 
and 2 K 6%, AV and RV ‘bays’; see BAG 3b).—To 
‘crisp’ is in mod. language to ‘crimp,’ that is, curl 
in short wavy folds. The word is often used in 
Shaks., Milton, and others, of the curl a breeze 
makes on the water, as Par. Lost, iv. 237, ‘the 
crisped brooks’ ; ef. Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 211, 
‘fT would not their vile breath should crisp the 
streain.’ But the earliest ref. is to the hair; and 
a ‘crisping pin’ is an instrument for crimping 
the hair. Cf. Pocklington (1637), ‘Fetch me my 
Crisping pinnes to curle my lockes.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

CRISPUS (Kploros).—The chief ruler of the 
Jewish synagogue at Corinth (Ac 188). Convinced 
by the reasonings of St. Paul that Jesus was the 
Rectal he believed with all his house. The 
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apostle mentions him (1 Co 14) as one of the few 
persons whom he himself had baptized. Tradition 
represents him as having afterwards become bishop 
of Adgina (Const. Apost. vii. 46). hk. M. Boyn. 


CROCODILE (RVm Job 411).—The crocodile is 
doubtless meant by leviathan in the above passage 
and Job 3%, In Ps 74"4 leviathan refers to Pharaoh, 
under the simile of a crocodile. Cf. Fzk 295, where 
Vharaoh is called ‘the great dragon (tannim, for the 
usual tannin) that lieth in the midst of his rivers,’ 
and 327, where he is compared to a ‘whale (also 
tannim AVm, RV text ‘dragon’) in the seas,’ 
the reference being to the crocodile of the river 
(Arab. dahr = sea, the usual Arab. way of speaking 
of their great river the Nile). See LEVIATHAN, 
DRAGON. ‘The crocodile is a saurian, sometimes 
attaining a length of 20 feet. His back and sides 
are covered with an armour, impenctrable to spears, 
swords, slingstones, and arrows (Job 417 18-17 26 28.29) 5 
not to be injured by clubs (RV for AV ‘darts’ v.™), 
or even spherical bullets. The scales of which this 
armour is composed are beautifully marked. His 
jaws areset with numerous sharp-pointed teeth (v.14). 

lis neck is extremely powerful (v.”). His tail is 
also very muscular, and a blow from it will crush 
aman, His legs are short. The toes of the fore 
feet are five, and of the hind feet only four. The 
inner two tocs of the fore feet and the inner one 
of the hind feet are destitute of claws. The rest 
have strong claws (v.°). The crocodile is well 
characterized as ‘a king over all the children of 
pride’ (v.*4). In one other passage (Jer 14%) RVm 
gives ‘crocodile’ for tannim, AV ‘dragons.’ 

The Land Crocodile (Lv 11% RV) is not a croco- 
dile, but probably the MONITOR (see CHAMELEON). 

G. KE. Post. 

CROOKBACKT (Amer. RV ‘crook-backed’), Lv 

21%, See MEDICINE, 


CROSS is the tr. of the Gr. cravpés, the name 
applied in NT to the instrument upon which Jesus 
Christ sutfered death. Owing to the variety of the 
methods in which crucifixion might be inflicted, and 
the indefiniteness of the terms employed, it is im- 
possible to determine with certainty the exact 
nature of the cross used in ILlis case, oravpds means 

roperly a stake, and is the tr. not merely of the 
zat. crux (cross), but of palus (stake) as well. As 
used in NT, however, it refers evideutly not to 
the simple stake used for impaling, of which wide- 
spread punishment crucifixion was a refinement, but 
to the wore elaborate cross used by the Romans in 
the time of Christ. Besides the cruz simplex, or 
simple stake, we may exclude from consideration 
the so-called cross of St. Andrew, shaped like an X, 
the origin of which is much later, and concerning 
the actual use of which there is much doubt. 
There remain of the four varieties of cross usually 
enumerated only two, between which the choice 
must he- the crux commissa or St. Anthony’s cross, 
shaped hike a T, and consisting of a single upright 
post, across the top of which is fastened a hori- 
zontal cross-bar; aud the crux immissa or Lat. 
cross, in which the top of the upright shaft projects 
above the cross-bar, as in the toni with which we 
are most familiar. In favour of the latter is not 
only the testimony of the oldest tradition, which 
in such a matter is entitled to great weight, but 
also the statements of the evangelists concerning 
the title nailed to the cross (Mt 2787, Mk 15%, Lk 
2358, Jn 1919-24), 

The upright post to which alone the name 
properly belongs, was usually a piece of some 
strung, cheap wood, pine or oak, of such Jength 
that when firmly planted in the ground the top 
was from 74 to 9 ft. high. Most modern illustra- 
tions err in making the upright much too high. 


CROSS 


It was erected on some spot outside the city, con. 
venient for the execution, and remained there as 
a permanent fixture, only the cross-bar or pat- 
ibulum being carried to the spot, usually by the 
person who was to suffer death. This consisted 
sometimes of a single piece of wood, more often of 
two parallel bars joined at one end, between which 
the head of the victim passed, and to the ends of 
which his hands were fastened. ‘lhe cross which 
Jesus carried was doubtless simply the cross-bar in 
one of these two forms. Keim argues in favour of 
the simpler, partly because Jesus is represented as 
clothed, which would hardly have been the case 
had He carried the double patibulum; partly be- 
cause of the carrying of it by Simon, which he 
regards rather as a rude joke of the soldiers than 
as rendered necessary by the weight of the cross- 
bar, which could in no case have Feen very heavy 
(Jesu von Nazara, iii. 398, Eng. tr. vi. 125). Be- 
sides the patibulwm, the cross was furnished with 
n support for the body called the sedile. This was 
a small piece of wood projecting at right angles 
from the upright, upon which the victim sat as 
upon a saddle, It was designed to bear part of 
the weight of the body, which would otherwise 
have been too preat to be qubbor ted by the hands 
alone. Whether there was also a support for the 
feet, the so-called vzordédiov, is still in dispute. 

The origin of crucifixion must be sought in the E., 
probably among the Phoen., from whom it ee to 
the Grecks and Romans, The long list of peoples 
given by Winer (171VB i, 680), and often copied, 
includes many cases which prove no more than 
impaling (so the Persians, ev otini, Indians). 
For the practice among the Phoenicians, Cartha- 
ginians, and Numidians we have good authority. 
We hear of Alexander on one occasion crucifying 
as many as 2000 Tyrians. Among the Romans 
this was a very common punishment. At first 
they confined it to slaves and seditious persons, 
but gradually extended its use, Svc. in the 
rovinees, here following Punicexamples. In Sicily, 

erres crucified even Roman citizens. The same 
was done by Galba in Spain. But these were rare 
exceptions, and excited universal indignation. In 
Judwa the punishment was frequently used. Thus 
Varus crucified 2000 rioters after the death of Herod 
the Great (Jos. Ant. XvU. x. 10). Under Claudius 
and Nero, various governors, Tiberius Alexander, 
Quadratus, Felix, Florus, crucified robbers and 
rioters of political and religious character, includ- 
ing two sons of Judas Galilwus (Ant. xx. v. 2; BJ 
II, xii. 6, II. xiii. 2), and even respectable citizens 
and Roman knights (BJ 11. xiv. 9). Titus cruci- 
fied so many after the destruction of Jerus. that 
there was neither wood for the crosses nor place 
to set them up (BJ v. xi. 1). Especially under 
Tiberins, who held that simple death was escape, 
was this method of punishment frequent. 

The Jews did not practise the crucifixion of living 
persons. The case of Jannaus, referred to by Jos. 
(BJ 1. iv. 6), was an exception which called forth 
universal] reprobation. But the hanging up of dead 
bodies meets us frequently in O'T. See Jos 10% 
(the five kings), 2S 43 (the murderers of Ish- 
bosheth), 1 S 31° (the Philistines and Saul, ef. 
28 21), Ezr 6" (the decree of Darius), and is 
distinctly authorized in the law (Dt 21”, cf. Nu 
25%, where J” commands this punishment in the 
case of the men who have led the people away to 
Baal-peor). In such cases the dead body became 
accursed, and must be buried before nightfall, 
that the land might not suffer pollution (Dt 21%). 
Those who suffered crucifixion cameunder this curse, 
and hence the passage in Dt is applied to Jesus not 
only in the Talm., but also by NT writers. This 
explains the frequent reference to the cross in NT 
as the tree (ov), that being the LXX tr. of the 
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Heb. py. (Cf. Ac 5% 10% 13°, 1 P 24, and esp. Gal 
313 «Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having become a curse tor us; for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.’) 

The method of crucifixion 13 clearly described in 
NT. After condemnation, the victim was scourged 
with the flagellum, @ punishment so terrible that 
men often died under it. In Jesus’ case the scourging 
seems to have taken place before rather than after, 
possibly to excite pity (Jn 19!). The cross-bar was 
then bound on the victim’s back, or his head in- 
serted in the patibulum, and he was led through 
the city accompanied by the centurion and four 
soldiers netted to conduct the execution. The 
title, a picce of wood covered with white gypsum 
on which the nature of his offence was set forth in 
letters of black, was usually carried before the con- 
demned person, so that all might know the reason 
for which he was to die. This custom of carrying 
the cross gave rise to ‘the proverb alpew or d\ap- 
Bdvew or Baorafew roy cravpdv avrod Which was wont 
to be used of those who on behalf of God’s cause 
do not hesitate cheerfully and manfully to bear 
persecutions, troubles, distresses, thus recalling 
the fate of Christ, and the spirit in which He en- 
countered it’ (Thayer, Lex. p. 586). In this sense 
it is used by Jesus Himself in the well-known 
saying, ‘If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow 
me’ (Mt 16%, Mk 8%, Lk 9%; cf. Mt 10%, Lk 1477). 
Arrived at the place of execution, the prisoner was 
stripped, his garments falling to the soldiers as 
their booty. He was then bound to the patibulum, 
and both were raised on ladders until the cross-bar 
rested on the notch prepared to receive it. This 
was the more common custom. In a few cases the 
cross piece was fastened to the upright lying on 
the ground, and the whole then raised together. 
After the patibulum was firinly fastened, the 
hands were nailed to its extremities, and possibly 
the feet to the upright, although this was less 
frequent. Afterwards the title was fastened to the 
head of the cross, and the victitn was left to the 
slow agonies of a death which might endure many 
hours, and even days. 

All authorities agree that of all deaths crucifixion 
was the most abhorred. This was due not only to 
its pain, which was of the most intense character (see 
the account of Richter, quoted in Smith, D&A), but 
also to its shame, which 1n the case of the Roman 
was due to its servile association, in that of the Jew 
to its rendering the sufferer accursed. Cicero in his 
oration against Verres (v. 66) declares that it is 
impossible to find a fit word to describe such an 
outrage as the crucifixion of a Roman citizen. 
‘Facinus est vincirt civem Romanum: seelus ver- 
berari: prope parricidium necari; quid dicam 
tn crucem tolli? Verbo satis digno tam nefaria res 
SPRCaes nullo modo potest.’ 

he shame of this death is often referred to in 
NT. So He 12?‘ Jesus, who endured the cross, de- 
spising shame’; He 13'% ‘ Let us therefore go forth 
unto him without the camp, bearing his reproach’; 
cf. He 11%, With more particular reference to its 
relation to the ceremonial law, Gal 3 ‘Christ 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse for us; for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree’; 1 Co 125 ‘No 
man speaking in the Spirit of God saith Jesus is 
anathema.’ Because of this character, the death 
of Jesus upon the cross, viewed in the light of 
His Messianic claims, became not merely foolish- 
ness to Greeks, but a stumbling-block to Jews (1 Co 
118. 3 cf, Gal 54). It was an outrage to Jewish 
propriety that He who had become accursed in the 
sight of the law by His death on the cross should 
claim to be the Messiah in whom the law was ful- 
filed. This element of ceremonia] defilement has 
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been particularly emphasized by C. C. Everett in 
The Gospel of Pa (Boston, 1893), as a clue to 
the understanding of St. Paul’s view of the signi- 
ficance of Christ’s death. This significance he 
finds not at all in its penal character, but in its 
character as ceremonial defilement. Christ by His 
death on the cross became accursed (anathema). 
Those Christians who accepted this accursed 
sufferer as the Messiah of Got shared IHlis curse, 
and were in like manner cut otf by the law. But 
this cutting off by the law brought with it also 
freedom from the la since those who were thus 
outcast were no longer within its realm. Thus 
Christ’s death under the law, followed by His 
resurrection, was God’s way of showing that the 
Jewish law was done away, and a new method of 
salvation, even that through faith in Christ, 
ushered in. : 

The use of the word ‘cross’ in a theological sense, as 
a brief designation of Christ’s saving work, is char- 
acteristic of St. Paul. The gospel of salvation is 
‘the word of the cross’ (1 Co 18), Those who suffer 
persecution because of their faith in the saving 
eflicacy of Christ’s death, do so ‘for the cross of 
Christ’ (Gal 6%), They who refuse this gospel 
are ‘enemies of the cross of Christ’ (Ph 38), The 
cross is not only the instrument of the recon- 
ciliation between God and man (Col 1°, Eph 2?°), 
through the death of Him who there suffered 
(Col 1” ‘the blood of the cross’), but also between 
Jew and Gentile (Col 24 the bond nailed to the 
cross), since by it the ‘bond written in ordinances,’ 
which up to that time had barred the way of the 
Gentiles to God, is put out of the way. It was 
through the cross, t.e. acceptance of the crucified 
Christ as Saviour, that the world was crucified to 
Paul, and Paul to the world (Gal 64). Thus cruci- 
fixion becomes not mercly the means of salvation, 
but the type of that absolute renunciation of the 
world which characterizes the true Christian life 
(Gal 54), 

Literaturne.—The articles on Cross and Crucifixion in Smith, 
DB and in Herzog, RZ. Monoyraphs by Lipsius, De Cruce, 
Antwerp, 1505; Nicquetus, Titulus s. Crucis, Ant., 1670; 
Curtius, De Clavis Dominicis, Ant., 1670; Bartolinus, De Cruce, 
Amsterdam, 1670; and more recently by Zockler, Daa Kreuz 
Christi, 1875, and Fulda, Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung, 
1878. Much information is contained in the Lives of Christ of 
Keim and Hase. On the theological significance of the cross, 
cf. besides the Biblical T'heologies, Everett, The Gorpel of Paul, 
Boston, 1803. W. ADAMS Brown. 


CROW occurs once in Apocr. (Bar 6), where the 
helplessness of idols is cluetnated by the remark 
that ‘they are* as crows (xopwvar) between heaven 
and earth.’ In Jer 3? the LXX has acel kxopuvn 
epnuovnevn for MT 19793 ‘31y) (fas an Arabian in 
the wilderness,’ KV), which imphes the punetua- 
tion 22» (‘raven’) instead of ‘rw (‘ Arabian’). 
The cominon LXX equivalent of 31y is xépat. Seo 
RAVEN. J. A. SELBIE. 


CROWN.—In OT (both AV and RV) Crown is 
used to translate several I[eb. words, the particular 
mcanings of which must be distinguished. 4. The 
golden fillets or mouldings placed around the ark 
of the covenant (Ex 25 372), the table of shew- 
bread (Ex 2574 37!) and its border (Ix 25% 37}%), 
and the altar of incense (Ex 30% 4 3776 27) in the 
Mosaic tabernacle are called Crowns (RVm ‘rim or 
moulding’). ‘The Heb. word (11) means a cincture 
like a wreath, and describes rather the foliated 
3s deena of the band than its position on the 
object to which it was attached. (LXX tr. it by a 
phrase meaning ‘twisted golden wavelets’ [xuudria 
Xpuod orperrd] or ‘twisted golden crown’ [orperriy 
arepdvny xpvoqv}; Pal. Targ. by v7 a wreath ; Vulg. 
by corona, whence Eng. translation. The later 
Rabbins also describe it as 177 a cruwn). The 

* The Syr. VS reads ‘are not.’ 
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brevity of the description in Ex has occasioned 
differences of opinion among arch:ecologists as to 
both its purpose and its position. Some imagine it a 
rin to prevent objects from falling off. But the 
border which passed round the table of shewbread, 
as well as the table itself, had a crown; nor would 
the ark need a rim for the purpose suggested. ‘The 
crown therefore was ornamental. As toits position, 
Bahr (Symbolik, i. 377, 378) regards the crown of 
the ark as an ornamental design placed round its 
mniddle, but his arguments are not conclusive ; and 
since the crown is said to be ‘upon’ (79x) the ark, 
we should doubtless imagine it as placed round 
the top of the sacred chest as it was round the 
top of the table of shewbread (see Neumann, Dre 
i ease p. 127). Biihr, however, also denics that 

‘the border of a handbreadth round about’ the 
table (Ex 25%) had a crown of itsown (Sym. i. 409, 
citing also the Rabbins Jarchi and Aben-Ezra ; so 
Keil, Archeol. § 19, but not in his Comm.; 
Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. 60), but the language of 
Exodus seems clearly to state that it had (Jahn, 
Archaol, p. 421; Abarbanal cited by Bahr; Neu- 
mann, p. 96; Bissell, Bibl. Antig. p. 292). The 
crown of the altar of incense likewise is placed by 
sume round its top (Carpzov, Appar. Crit. p. 273 ; 
Neumann, p. 120), by others round its middle 
(Biihr, i. 378, 419). But, whatever their positions, 
these crowns were evidently golden wreaths in- 
tended for decoration. Assyr. monuments aflord 
exainples of similar ornamentations (Neumann, p. 
27; Layard, Nineveh, ii. 236, 354). 

2. Another word tr. Crown (113) means conse- 
eration, and is applied to the symbolic ornament 
worn by the high priest upon his forehead over the 
mitre (Ex 29% 39° Ly 8% 2112); and to that worn 
upon the head by the Heb. monarch (28 1, 2K 
11!3, 2 Ch 234, Ps 8999 132'8, s0 also Zee 9'%), It is 
also used figuratively for dignity or honour (Pr 27%, 
Nah 3!7 ‘crowned ones’), The high priest’s crown 
(LXX 7d réradov, Vulg. damina) was « narrow plate 
("y) of pure gold, on which was engraved ‘ Holy to 
a Tradition represents it as about two fingers 
broad. It was fastened ‘upon the mitre above’ by 
a piece of blue lace (Ex 28°? 3981). The Rabbin. com- 
mentators suppose three ribbons of luce-—two from 
the ends and one from the top of the front of the 
crown - all tied together at ite back of the head. 
Jos. (Ant. lf. vii. 6) describes the high priest’s 
crown as of tliree rows, one above another, upon 
which were carved cups of gold like the calyx of 
the plant Hyoscyamus, while the plate with the 
inscription covered the forehead ; but he probably 
refers to an ornamentation introduced at a late 

eriod. Acc. tol Mac 10% a crown was given to the 

igh priest Jonathan by Alex. Epiphanes. Braunius 
(De Vestitu Sacerd. Ieb. ch. xxii.) admits that Ex 
yives no support to Josephus’ description. The 
crown was the symbol of the high priest’s special 
consecration, as the people’s representative, to 
make atonement for sin (Ix 2888), ‘The same term 
is also applicd to the symbolic headtire of the Heb. 
king, but no description of it is given (LXX 7d 
Bacidecov, létep, Efep, roaylacua), It was prob. alight, 
narrow fillet of silk; perhaps studded with jewels, 
like the early diadems of E. kings (see DIADEM). 
It was light enough to be worn in battle (2S 1°). 
The term indicates that the king, as well as the 

wriest, was divinely consecrated to his office. 

ence it is attributed to the ideal Davidic King 
(Ps 89% 132'*), and His people are called the stones 
of their Saviour’s Crawn (Zec 9"), 

8. The commonest use of Crown in OT (gener- 
ally as tr. of my, LXX ordgavos, but in Est of 
ano, Gr. «ldapis or alraps, LXX diddnua) corre- 
sponds with the use of the word in mod. times. It 
is applied to crowns worn by kings (2 S 12”, 1 Ch 20, 
the crown of the king of Rabbah, which weighed a 


talent of gold; Est 1"! 2!” 68 8'5 the tiaras of the 
king and queen of Persia, probably high, jewelled 
turbans; see also Is 623, ne 13%, Tizk 21%); to 
wreaths worn at banquets (Ca 34, Is 28! 85) Kizk 
23%); and fiz. as an emblem of honour or victory 
(Job 19° 31°%, Ps 89 21° 65" 10384 Pr 4° 124 1438 [ang] 
341691178 Lia 5'8, zk 164). In Is 23° ‘Tyre is called 
‘the crowning city’ because ruling over kingdoms 
and dispensing crowns. Some have supposed that 
the kings of Israel had two crowns—the light 
diadem mentioned above, and a heavier one for 
state occasions. It has also been inferred from 28 
12" that the crown taken by David from the king 
of Rabbah became the state crown, and Jos. (Ant. 
vil. vii. 5) enlarges the biblical account by stating 
that ‘this crown David ever after wore on his own 
head.’ But there is no positive evidence for this, 
and only the term 13 is used in the Bible for the 
crown of the Heb. kings. In Zec 6"+)4 a crown 
(7qy) is represented as placed on Joshua, the high 
priest, to indicate the union of the royal and priestly 
offices ; but the usual word for the kingly crown of 
Israel is in this instance apparently avoided because 
it described also, as has been stated, that of the 
high priest. The crowns used at banquets were 
doubtless wreaths of flowers (sco Is 28), also Wis 23, 
3 Mac 48 734), Heroes were also received with them 
(Jth 38), and dwellings decorated (1 Mac 457). 

4. In 1 Mac 10” 11% 13% allusion is made to 
crowns due from the Jews to the Syrian kings, 
by which are meant, not coins so named, but 
money tribute, which represented allegiance as 
formerly the presentation of a crown had done 
(1 Mac 1387, 2 Mac 14‘; Jos. Ant, XII. iil. 3, ore- 
pavirns Pdépos; see Levy, Gesch. der Jud. Munzen; 
Madden, Jewish Coinage). 

The Heb, has other words synonymous with those 
mentioned (as Wd head-dress; yy turban; 7 p¥ dia- 
dem; 445 garland), but their consideration does not 
fall here. Tho later Jews spoke of three crowns, 
of the law, the priesthood, and the king, and added 
‘the crown of a good name’ as best of all (Carpzov, 
Appar. Crit. p. 60; Braunius, De Vestitu, p. 634). 
The word is also used in AV for the top of the head 
(Gn 498, 1)t 33°, 2 S 14%, Ig 317, Jer 2'8 48%, tr, 
pate Ps 78, head [RV ‘crown of the head’] Dt 333%, 
scalp Ps 68%"), 

In NT the AV gives ‘Crown’ for two words (cré- 
pavos and éddqua) which RV properly distinguishes. 
Zrépavos was not applied by the Greeks to a king’s 
crown. ‘It is the crown of victory in the games, 
of civic worth, of military valour, of nuptial joy, 
of festal gladness . . . the wreath in fact, or the 
garland . .. but never, any more than corona in 
zatin, the emblem and sign of royalty’ (Trench, 
Syn. of NT, xxiii.; see, too, Lightfoot on Vh 4'), 
Roman law likewise regulated the bestowment of 
special corone as rewards of military valour and 
clvic service; and while it was customary to use 
crowns on ceremonial and festive occasions, they 
never symbolized royalty. ‘The word for the latter 
was diadema (sce DIADEM). This distinction is 
observed in NT, though not alws ys in the LXX 
(see 2.8 128 1 Ch 20%, Ps 21(20)4, Ezk 21%, Zec 
64-14) In NT a crown is an emblem of victory or 
reward. It describes the Christian’s final recom- 
pense (1 Co 9%, Rev 3! 442°), specifically called a 
crown of righteousness (2 'Ti 45), of life (Ja 1%, Rev 
2”), of glory (1 P 54). St. Paul applies it to his 
converts as being his reward (Ph 4', 1 Th 2), 
Ifence in the Apoc. a crown is represented on the 
conquering Christ (Rev 67 14'4), on the symbolic 
locusts (Rev 97), and on the ‘woman’ of ch. 12, 
asa sign of victory. In 12% 13! 19", on the other 
hand, the ‘dragon’ and the ‘ beast’ and the kingl 
Christ have diadems, the ‘many diadems’ signi- 
fying Christ’s universal cmpire (see v.!5), Thus 
Croun in NT is the emblem of attainment, the 
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reward of service. Even the ‘crown of thorns’ was 
probably a mock symbol of victory, suggested to 
the soldiers by the coronce of inlitary or civic 
service; thoueh Trench remarks that ‘woven of 
such materials as it was, diddyua could not be 
applied to it.’ 

While the use of crowns among the Greeks and 
Romans scems to have originated with the athletic 
games,—allusions to which are made by St. Paul 
in the places cited above,--- and while the crown 
does not appear in Homer as an emblem of victory, 
later traditions attributed its invention to one or 
other of the gods. Those traditions are collected 
by ‘Tertulhan in his tract De Corona, in which he 
violently inveighs against the use of crowns by 
Christians. 


LITERATURR.—Paschalius, Curon@; Meursius, De Coronis ; 
Fabricius, Bibliographia Antiquaria; Reland, <Antiguitates 
sacr. veter, Hebr.; Braunius, De Veatitu aacerd. Uebr.; Jahn’s 
and Keil’s Bib, Arch. ; Bahr, Symbolik des Mosatschen Cultus ; 
Nowack, Hebr. Archidol, G. T. PURVES. 


CROWN OF THORNS.—See Titorn. CRUCI- 
FIXION.—See Cross, 


CRUELTY. — The habits and sentiments of 
Gentiles and average I[sraclites, both in OT and 
NT, are often tainted with gross cruelty. Even 
acts of divinely appointed leaders of Israel, utter- 
ances of the valniiets aid prophets, and ordin- 
ances of the inspired Law, sometimes seem 
inhuman when judped by the highest standards of 
modern Christianity. These standards require the 
righteous man to treat human life as sacred, and 
to refrain scrupulously frcm inflicting unnecessary 
pain, But Christianity | as only recently secured 
any widespread practical recognition of these 
principles, and even now they prevail only with 
minorities in a few of the most advanced coim- 
munities. Moreover, civilization las developed a 
sensiliveness which often renders the punishment 
of a criminal renlly as severe as in ancient 
times; the mitigation of physical cruelty has 
been compensated for by the refinement of mental 
torture. The constant tendency of inspired 
teaching is towards humanity, and ordinances 
which seem inhuman often mitigate prevailing 
barbarity. 

The facts are as follows. The extermination of 
enemies is frequently commanded, Dt 20" ete., 
and such extermination is deseribed with apparent 
approval, Jos 67! cte, David massacred the Ammon- 
ites with great barbarity, 25 12%, 1 Ch 203, ef, 2K 
15%. Amongst the Israelites themselves the Law 
ventures to impose only a moderate limitation of 
blood-revenge. x 214-21 (JE) forbids the actual 
beating to dcath of a male or female slave, but does 
not feel it possible to deal with cases in which the 
victim survives a day or two. Death is to be 
inflieted for a Jarge number of offences, some of 
them slight, eg. sabbath-breaking, Ex 35? (P). 
An incestuous person, Lv 204 (H), and an unchaste 
woman of the priestly clan, Lv 21° (11), were to be 
burnt to death. The OT records great cruelty on 
the part of Gentiles, barbarous outrazes on women 
and children, 2 K 84, Hos 13% Am 13, and cruel 
mutilation, 2K 25’. These are more than borne out 
by the sculptures of the Assyrians, who delighted 
to depict flaying alive and other tortures inflicted 
upon their eneinies, e.g. upon the Klamite prisoners 
on slabs 48-50 in the Kouyunjik Gallery of the 
British Musenm. In the NT we mect with the 
barbarous Roman punishments of scourging and 
crucifixion. W. H. BENNETT. 


CRUSE.—See Foon. The English word, now 
archaic though not quite obsolete, is apparently 
of Scandinavian origin, and means an carthenware 
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jar for holding liquids ; less freq. for drinking from, 
as Skelton (1526), ‘Then he may drink out of a 
stone cruyse.’ In AV it holds water (1 5 264+ 14-16, 
1 K 19%), otf (2 KT 415), honey (LK 14), and 
salt (2 Ix 2°), J. TASTINGS. 


CRYSTAL.---1. In Job 28'7 ma: is rendered in 
AV ‘crystal’ (i.e. rock-erystal); and as it occurs 
in & passave descriptive of the treasures of mines, 
this 1s probably to be accepted as correct. (See, 
however, Oxf. Heb, Lex. and RV which tr. ‘ glass’). 
2. In Kzk 1” another word m3 is also tr. ‘erystal’ 
(RVm ‘ico’), and, in this case, there is no certaint 
whether rock -crystal or ive is ieferred to (ef. 
Davidson, ad loc.); the same remurk applies to 
xpvoraddos in Rev 4° 21! 221; but this is immaterial 
in the case of poe imagery, as the two sub- 
stances are similar as regards transparency and 
absence of colour; hence the Greeks applied the 
sume word (xptcraddos) to both. 3. In Job 28'8 
RV substitutes ‘crystal’ for ‘pearls’ of AV as 
tr. of w'33, 

Rock - crystal is pure quartz, crystallizing in 
hexagonal prisms with pyramidal apices, and is 
abundant in veins amongst the aniee rocks in 
nearly all countries. It was used in ancient times 
for ornamental purposes, and being softer, could 
be cut by the diamond or corundum. It is pos- 
sible that the Heb. word (oda) tr. ‘diamond’ as 
one of the stones on the breastplate of the high 
priest was really rock-crystal, as it was engraved 
with the name of one of the tribes (Ex 28%), [See, 
however, art. STONES (PRECIOUS), and Oxf. Med. 
Lex., where the jasper or the onyx are suggested 
as equivalents of o57:.] K. HULL. 


CUB (33:9, AV Chub), in Ezk 30°, is alinost cer- 
tainly a porrun yon of 25 (i.e. Lybin) as was read 
by LXX. The ‘Lybia’ of AV is a mistransla- 
tion of Put (see RV). Cf. Nah 3%, where Lybians 
are mentioned along with Cush (Ethiopia), Egypt, 
and Put, as here; also 2 Ch 723 168. Tdentitien. 
tions which assume the correctness of the text 
lead to no satisfactory result, and hardly deserve 
notice. J. SKINNER. 


CUBIT.—See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


CUCKOW (Any shuhaph, dAdpos, larus).—The 
Heb. word is from a root signitying deanness. It 
occurs only in Lv 11'6 and Dt 14?%, in the list of un- 
clean birds. No scholar now renders it by cuckow 
(cuckoo). Various slender birds have been proposed, 
as the stormy petrel, the shearwater, the tern, and 
the gull or seamew. The RV, following the LXX 
and the Vulg., has seamew. It is probably to be 
understood generically for birds of the Lurid, the 
gull fumily. G. I. Post. 


CUCUMBER (ca'xe'? kishshwim, olkvor, cucumeres), 
—-Cucumbers are universally cultivated in the E., 
and are a favourite article of food. Two species or 
varieties are common, Cucumis sativus, L., which 
is the ordinary green or whitish cucumber, and C. 
Chate, L., which is originally an LKgyptian plant. 
The former is called in Arab. khtydr. It has a 
very delicate flavour, and is more lalosuie than 
the European variety. The latter is known by 
the name Aiththdé or miktt, which is a modification 
of the Heb. xvz, and is doubtless the vegetable 
referred to as one of the good things of Egypt (Nu 
115), Itis longer and more slender than the com- 
mon cucumber, being often more than a foot long, 
and sometimes less than an inch thick, and pointed 
at both ends. It has a thick, hairy, mottled or 
striped precn rind, with a less juicy pulp than the 
khiydr, but ao similar, though less delicate, flavour. 


Although originating in Egypt, it is everywhere 
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cultivated in the Fast. It is esteemed coarser than { seed unto our heart, and culture to our under. 


the khiydr, and sold here 

A cardinal difference between the /iththa and 
the khiydr is that the latter cannot be cultivated 
without constant irrigation, The Aiththd, while 
often cultivated on watered soil, and then attain- 
ing 4 large size, grows on perfectly dry soil also, 
without a drop of water through te hot suimmer 
months, during which it flourishes. The word 
khiydr is said to be of Persian orizin. 


A ‘LODGE IN A GARDRN UP CUCUMIERE ' 


Tho expression ‘garden of cucumbers’ (Is 18) is 
Wop mishdah, a noun of place, meaning the place 
of hishshu, and is exactly reproduced in the Arab. 
miltha'at. ‘The lodge is the booth of the man who 
watches the patch. This booth is made of four 
upright poles, 6 or 8 ft. high, planted in the ground, 
and tied by withes of flexible bark to four hori. 
zontal poles at their tip. Over the frame made 
by these horizontal poles are laid cross poles, and, 
over all, branches of trees. Sometimes a floor is 
made by tying four other horizontal poles at a few 
inches or feet, above the ground, and laying over 
them a flooring of cross poles. Walls are some- 
tines made of wattled branches, more or less 
enclosing the frail tenement. Such booths are to 
be seen in all the cneumber and melon atches, 
and in vineyards and other cultivated land which 
requires watching. They are fitting emblems of 
instability, as the withes with which they are tied 
together give way before the winds of autumn, the 
branches are scattered, and the whole structure 
soon ore into a shapeless heap of poles and 
wattles, themselves soon to be carried off and used 
as firewood, or left to rot on the ground. 

G. E. Post. 

CULTURE.—Only 2 Es 8° AV and RV, ‘give us 


standing, that there may come fruit of it.? The 
Eng. word is a direct and accurate tr. of the Lat. 
(culiura), and is used in its own carlicst sense of 
the cultivation or tillage of the soil. Coverdale, 
Matthew, and the Bishops have ‘build,’ Geneva 
‘prepare, but Douay ‘give tillage to’ the under- 
standing, J. HASTINGS. 


CUMBER (from old Fr. combrer, ‘to hinder,’ 
which is from low Lat. cumbrus, i.e. cumulus, ‘a 
heap’; thus c=‘put a heap in the way’).—1. To 
harass, worry, Lk 10° ‘Martha was cumbered 
about much serving.’ Cf. Coverdale’s tr. of 1 K 
215 ‘What is ye matter that thy sprete is so 
combred?’ The usual prep. is ‘with’; here 
‘about’ is a lit. tr. of the Gr. rep! (repermaro rept 
morAnv Staxovlav), RVm gives ‘distracted,’ like 
Ostervald’s distraite, and as 1 Co 75 ‘without dis- 
traction, AV and RV (damepomdorws). ‘Cumbered’ 
is Tindale’s; Wyclif has ‘martha bisied aboute the 
oft sernyse’; Coverdale, ‘Martha made hir self 
moch to do to serue him.’ 2. To ‘block up,’ 
‘burden,’ Lk 137 ‘Cut it down; why cumbereth 
it the ground?’ again from ‘Tindale (and scarcely 
obsolete in this sense); event ro se fr. 
Vulg. oceupat; Geneva, ‘why kepeth it the ground 
baren?’ a better tr. of the Gr. here (xarapyéw, a 
favourite word with St. Paul, elsewhere only in 
this passage and He 2), AV ‘destroy,’ RV ‘bring 
to nought’). Cf, Bunyan, Holy Wur (Clar. Press 
ed, p. 47), ‘Thou hast Ween a Cumber-ground long 
already.’ Cumbrance, only Dt 1? ‘your c.’ (oN), 
and Is ]44 RVin ‘your new moons... are a o, 
unto me’ (mb? by #7, AV and RV ‘trouble’). The 
mod. forms ‘encumber,’ etc., are not quite equi- 
valent, being too wholly pase s Davies 
(Bible Eng. p. 211) remarks, Spenser’s ‘cum- 
brous gnattes *(F. Q. I. i. 23) seems now a singu- 
larly inappropriate epithet. J. HASTINGS. 


CUMI.—See TALITHA. 


CUMMIN (]b> Aammén, ximvov, cyminum).—The 
seed of Cuminum cyminum, L., an umbelliferous 
plant cultivated in Bible lands. It is known in 
Arab. by the same name asin Heb., kammiin, and 
is used in cookery asa condiment, esp. in the dishes 
prepared during the fasts, which, being made with- 
out meat, require more seasoning to make them 
palatable. It has also carminative properties, 
and is used in poultices for the dissipation of 
swellings. It has a penetrating odour and savour, 
not over-agreeable to most Europeans. It is 
twice mentioned in Scripture. Once the reference 
is to the mode of threshing it (Is 282-9) by a 
rod instead of the mérag. ‘This is still practised 
with this and other Banile of plants cultivated in 
small quantities. It is also mentioned as subject 
to tithe (Mt 23%). G. EK. Post, 


COUN (7:9), 1 Ch 188,—See BeERoTIrAl, 


CUNNING.—The Anglo-Saxon cunnan meant 
both ‘to know’ and ‘to be able,’ whence both 
een, Which Bacon uses as a finite verb, Essays 
(Gold Treas. ed. p. 40), ‘In Evill, the best condition 
is, not to will; The Second, not to Can’; and also 
cunning, which is really the pres. tep. of the 
A.-S. cunnan as it appears in its Middle-Eng, form 
cunnen, to know. ‘Cunning,’ then, up to and 
after 1611, is generally knowledge, skill. Cf. 
Purvey’s Preface to the Wycliffite Version of 
1388, ‘the Holy Spyrit author of all wisdom and 
cunnynge and truth’; Bp. Barlowe’s translation 
of Ja 3" (Dialoge [1581], ed. of 1897, p. 34), ‘Who 
that among you is wyse endued with connynge’; 
and Shaks. Othello, uy. iii. 50, ‘That errs in 
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ignorance, and not in cunning.’ In AV the subst. 
‘cunning’ occurs only Ps 137°, ‘If 1 forget thee, 
O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning.’* ‘The adj. is common, applied to men who 
are skilful in some work, or to the work they do 
skilfully. Thus Ex 35° ‘the c. workinan ... 
and ... those that devise c. work.’ Once to 
women, Jer 9)”, in ref. to their skill as hired 
mourners (on which sce Thomson, Land and 
Book, iii. 403). But in Eph 4'4 ¢e¢. craftiness,’ 2 P 
16 ‘cunningly devised fables,’ the meaning is 
probably ‘wily,’ ‘ deceitful.” Amer. RV_ prefers 
‘skilful’ where cunning has that meaning (except 
Is 38 ‘expert’). J. HASTINGS. 


CUP.--1. In OT the rendering of various words, 
the precise distinction between which, cither as to 
form or use, is unknown to us, ‘The usual word is 
op kég (morjpov, calix), the ordinary drinking- 
vessel of rich (Gn 40": !% 21) and poor (28 12°) alike, 
the material of which varied, no doubt, with the 
rank and wealth of the owner. Numerous illus- 
trations are found on the reliefs of the Assyrian 
palaces, such, ¢.g., as the cups in the hands of 
Assurbanipal and his queen, in a scene often re- 
produced. With these compare the specimens of 
pottery actually found on Jewish soul, in Bliss, 
Mound of Many Cities, Nos. 174, 181, ete., and the 
illustration cited below. 

Joseph’s divining cup (y°33 Gn 44°) was of silver, 
and, we may infer, of elaborate workmanship, since 
the same word is used for the bowls (AV) or cups 
(RV), ze. the flower-shaped ornamentation, on the 
candlestick of the tabernacle (which see for details, 
also BOWL). That the y33 was larger than the és 
is clear from Jer 355, ‘The myp késdvéth, of 1 Ch 
287 (Phonn. cop, see Bloch’s Phen. Glossar, sub voce), 
were more probably tlagons, as RV in Kx 2579 37!6 
(but Nu 4? RV cups). The ’aggdn (}38 Is 2274) was 
rather a basin, as ix 245, than a cup (EV). 

In N'T rorjpiov is the corresponding name of the 
ordinary drinking-cup (water Mt 10” etc., wine 
23% etc.) The ‘cup of blessing’ (1 Co 10!) is so 
named from the apqz0 013 kés habbérdkhah of the 
Jewish Passover (which see, also LORD’S SUPPER). 
The cup represented on the obverse of the so-called 
Maccabean shekels may be a cup such as was used 
on this occasion. 

2. The word cup has received an extended 
figurative application in both OT and NT. (a) As 
in various other literatures, ‘cup’ stands, esp. in 
Psalms, for the happy fortune or experience of 
one’s earthly lot, mankind being thought of as 
receiving this lot from the hand of God, as the 
guest the wine-cup from the hand of lis host, Ps 
16° 235 73" ete. But also conversely for the bitter 
lot of the wicked, Ps 11° (ef. ¢, below), and in par- 
ticular for the sufferings of Jesus Christ, Mt 2077: %, 
Mk 108 89 14%) Tk 224 Jn 18", (6) Another figure 
is the ‘cup of salvation’ (lit. ‘of deliverances’), 
Ps 116%, The reference is to the wine of the 
thank-offerings (o>), part of the ritual of which 
was the festal meal before J” (ef. vv"), A 
striking parallel is found in the inscription of yor 

* The Ifeb. is simply ‘let my right hand forget’ (39° NWA), 
which may be dealt with in three ways. 1. As a passive: 50 
LXX, twsAnobein 4 dike pov; Vulg., oblivioni detur dextera mea ; 
Luth., so werde meiner Rechten vergessen ; Ostervald, que ma 
droite s’oublie elleeméme ; Coverdale, ‘let my right hande be 


forgotten,’ But the Ifeb. a8 it stands cannot be tré passively. 
2. Asacorrupt text. The simplest emendation is proposed by 
Delitzsch, nya, which gives the pass. at once, and with which 
may be compared Jer 2340, Other suggested emendations will 
be found in Oheyne, Sook of Psalms, crit. n. in loc. But Well- 
hausen (in Haupt) leaves the Heb. untouched and unnoticed. 
8. Asan ellipsis. So Del. as an alternative, ‘let my right hand 
show itself forgetful’ (cf. Wyclif’s tr. ‘my rigt hond be gouun 
(given) to forgeting’; Cheyne, ‘let my right hand deny its 
service’ (but in parchment ed. 1884, ‘let the strength of my 
fs hand dry up’); Geneva, ‘ forget to play’; Bishops’ Bible, 
AV, and RV ‘forget her cunning.’ 
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the act of Pacey such a cup of thanksgiving 
to the local deity (see his inscription in CUS i. 1). 


mentaries, (d) Lastly, we have ‘the cup of consola- 
Lion (srorjptov els mapdxdAnoww)’ offered tu the mourners 
after the funcral-rites were performed, Jer 167 (ef. 
Pr 31° and see Commentaries in loc. and Schwally, 
Das Leben nach d. Tode, § 8). 
A. R.S. KENNEDY, 
CUPBEARER (apyiz).— An oflicer of considerable 
importance at Oriental courts, whose duty it was 
to serve the wine at the table of the king. The 
first mention of this officer is in the story of 
Joseph (Gn 40), where the term rendered ‘ butler’ 
(wh. see) in EV is the Heb. word above, ren- 
dered in- other passages cupbearer (Arabic es- 
sékt), The holder of this office was brought 
into confidential relations with the king, and must 
have been thoroughly trustworthy, as part of his 
duty was to guard aguinst poison in the king’s cup. 
In some cases he was required to taste the wine 
before presenting it. The position of Nehemiah as 
cupbearer to Artaxerxes Longimanns was evidently 
high. Herodotus (iii. 34) speaks of the oflice at 
the court of Cambyses, king of Persia, as ‘an 
honour of no small account,’ and the narrative of 
Neh. shows the high esteem of the king for him, 
who is so solicitous for his welfare that he asks the 
vause of his sadness (2°), The cupbearers among 
the officers of king Solomon’s household (1 1 10°) 
impressed the queen of Sheba, and they are men- 
tioned among other indications of the grandeur 
of his court, which was modelled upon courts of 
other Oriental kings. The Rabshakeh, who was 
sent to Hezekiah (2 K 18"), was formerly supposed 
to have been cupbearer to Scnnacherib, but the 
word (4p¥372) ineans chief of the princes (see Del. 
on Js 367, and Sayee, 1CI/ p. 441). Among the 
Assyrians, the cupbearers, like other attendants of 
the king, were commonly cunuchs, as may be seen 
from the monnments ; and such was the case gener- 
ally at Oriental courts. The Persians, however, did 
not so uniformly employ eunuechs, und probably 
never so degraded their own people or the Jews 
who served them. Certainly, Nehemiah was not a 
eunuch, Herod the Great had «a cupbearer who 
was a eunuch (Jos. Ant. XVI, vill. 1). 
H. PORTER. 
CUPBOARD (xvNixcov, 1 Muc 15%*).—A sideboard 
used for the display of old and silver plate. This 
is the earliest meaning of enone a board or table 
for displaying cups and other vessels; ef. Greene 
(1592), ‘Her mistress... set all her plate on 
the cnbboorde for shewe.’ J. HASTINGS. 


CURIOUS.—Of the many meanings which once 
belonged to this word only two now remain, tn- 
wisitive and peculiar, Of these the firet is found 
in Apoer., 2 Ks 4°53 (interrogare) 9 (curiosus esse), 
Sir 3° (un mepepyagov, RV ‘be not over busy’), 
2 Mac 2°" (wodurpayyovetv). In O'S curious occurs as 
a description of ‘the girdle of the ephod’ in Ex 
283: 27-28 295 35 2031) Lv 87, for which RV_ sub- 
stitutes ‘cunningly woven,’ Amer. KV ‘skilfully 
woven. ‘Curious girdle’ (AV) or ‘cunningly 
woven band’ (RV) represents one word in Heb., 
ayn héshebh, which comes from 2¥5 hdshabh, to 
think, devise, invent ingenious or artistic things ; 
whence also 2¥n hésh@bh, tro “cunning workman’ ; 
and a3¥q2 mahdshibhah, device, invention, tr? 
‘curious works,’ Ex 353? (RV ‘cunning works’), 
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‘Crafty,’ ‘cunning,’ and ‘curious’ were all used 
formerly in the sense of clever, ingenious; cf. 
Barbour (1375), Bruce, x. 359— 


‘A crafty man and a curiouss'; 


and as a good parallel to the passages in Ex, 
Shaks. Cymd. v. v. 361— 
‘Ifo, sir, was lapp’d 

In a most curious tnantle, wroughthy the hand 

Of hig queen mother.’ 
The same thought is found in Ps 139% ‘T was 
made in secret, and curiously wrought in the 
lowest parts of the earth.’ The Heb. here (‘n927) 
means ‘variegated’; ‘the body or the foetus is 
described as woven together of so many different- 
coloured threads, like a cunuing and beautiful 
network or tapestry ’—Perowne. 

The only other occurrence of ‘curious’ is in 
Ac 19" ‘¢, arts,’ meaning ‘magical arts,’ as RVm 
(Gr. 7a meplepya, lit. ‘superfluous things,’ ‘things 
better left alone’ (Page); ef. Sir 3 above, and 
see Busybovy). ‘Curious’ here is due to Wyelif, 
‘curiouse thingis,’ a literal tr. of Vulg. euriosa ; 
Tindale, ‘ce. crafts’; Geneva, ‘ce. artes’(Vulg. marg. 
curwosas artes). From this place it has passed iuto 
Inghsh literature, as Bacon, Hssays, 35, ‘the Q. 
Mother, who was given to Curions Arts, caused 
the King her Husbands Nativitie, to be Calen- 
lated, under a false Name.’ J, HASTINGS, 


CURSE.— Under this title an account is given of 
the ideas connected primarily with the Heb. words 
onn7 and ow (Acrem), and with the Gr. word 
dvddena (anathema), so far ag it is representative of 
the latter. The Heb. words are variously rendered 
in AV: ‘the accursed thing’ in Jos 7! Mets every- 
thing devoted’ in Nu 184; ‘every dedicated’ thing 
in Hzk 44%; ‘and J will consecrate their spoil’ in 
Mic 48, RV has in all these places ‘devote’ or 
‘devoted thing’; where the object is personal, it 
has usually ‘utterly destroy’ (see Driver on It 2° 
7? or Sam. p. 100f.). A thing which is ow is irre- 
vocably withdrawn from common use. This may be 
done in two ways, or at least may have two kinds 
of result. In the one case, the devoted thing be- 
comes God's; it falls irredeemably to Him, or to 
His sanctuary or His priests. In this sense, as has 
been pointed out, to ‘devote’ a thing is to make 
a peculiar kind of vow concerning it. The most 
instructive passage, in illustration of this sense, is 
Ly 27°". « No devoted thing, that a man shall devote 
unto the Lord of all that he hath, whether of man 
or beast, or of the field of his possession, shall be 
sold or redeemed : every devoted thing is most holy 
unto the Lord. None devoted, which shall be 
devoted from among men, shall be ransomed ; he 
shall surely be put to death.’ In the second and 
third of the passazes quoted above (Nu 184, Kzk 
44°), it is sai expressly that every devoted thing 
in Israel is the priest's: this might inelude the 
spoil of conquered nations, carried into the temple 
treasury, as perhaps in Mic 4, or property of an 
other description Heli aman irrevocably a renatell 
But the last words in Ly 27% (he shall surely be 
put to death) point to the second, and much the 
commoner, use of the words orga and om. ‘To 
‘devote’ a thing means to pnt it under the ban, to 
make and to execute a vow of extermination, 80 
far as that thing is concerned. Lt is this meaning 
that has occasioned the Eng. rendering for ow7— 
the accursed thing. Whatever is devoted to utter 
destruction is rezarded as under a curse. Things 
which are so devoted are in a sense inviolable; m 
the old, morally neutral sense of holiness, it may 
be said that a peculiar degree of holiness attaches 
tothem. ‘The thing called ov is at the same time 
aa) oI) WIP (compare the seemingly opp. mean- 
ings of sacer in Latin, and the idea of taboo). It 


was common in ancient warfare to ‘devote,’ or put 
under the ban, the enemy and anything orevery thing 
which belonged to him. All wars were holy wars ; 
warriors were consecrated ([3 137); and the ban, 
which seemed natural in the circumstances, might 
be of greater or less extent. In Dt 2%', which 
speaks of the conquest of Sihon’s kingdom, we are 
told that Israel ‘utterly destroyed (devoted) every 
inhabited city, with the women and the little ones,’ 
and the same terrible account is given in Dt 3° of 
Og and Bashan. In Dt 7? this is even laid down 
as the law for the conduct of the sacred war against 
the Canaanites. But it is only human beings that 
are here put under the ban: ‘The cattle we took 
for a prey unto ourselves, with the spoil of the 
cities which we had taken.’ In some cases the 
bau was more stringent. In Dt 7® it is specially 
extended to the precious metal on the images of 
the Canaanites: this is an abomination to J”; and 
‘thou shalt not bring an abomination into thy 
house, and become a devoted thing (om) hke it... 
for it is a devoted thing.’ It was a ban, or curse, 
of this stringent type which Achan violated at the 
conquest of Jericho, and Hiel the Bethelite, long 
afterwards, when he rebuilt the town. He who 
appropriates what is on, as Achan did, becomes 
himself (Dt 7%, Jos 68) o97: the ban, or sentence of 
extermination, is extended to him, and he is ruth- 
lessly destroyed, with all the persons and monet. 
that attach to him. It was a similar ban which 
Saul violated, or allowed the people to violate, in 
the war with Amalek ; and his action is Pe 
as equally serious, though not followed on the 
instant by such tragical results. In point of fact, 
it was not practicable for the Jsraclites to ‘devote’ 
the Canaanites wholesale (1 K 9%); and the pro- 
clamation of ruthless warfare, under the auspices of 
a god, was no peculiarity of theirs. The same thing 
is affirmed of the Assyrians in 2 K 19", and of Mesha 
on the Moabite stone. It is more interesting to 
note that God Himself is sometimes the subject 
who proclaims this war, or pronounces this senteuce 
of destruction, Thus in Is 34? “The Lord hath 
indignation against all the nations... He hath 
devoted them (c779), He hath given them up to 
the slaughter.’ So in v.® dom is ‘“svrey the 
people whom I have devoted. And in Mal 48 God 
threatens to come and lay the earth under a han. 

It is usual to point to Ezr 108 as an instance 

marking the transition between the ancient and 
awful use of ov, and that post-biblical use in 
Which it is equivalent to Excommunication. We 
are told here that all the substance of a man 
who did not answer a certain summons should be 
forfeited (07m), and he himself separated (972) from 
the congregation. Probably this is the first trace of 
Jewish ecclesiastical usaves, of which hiuts are to 
be found in NT in such passages as Mt 18!7, Jn 9% 
12? 163, Lk 6% Though such usages, no doubt, 
would influence the practice of the Christian 
Church, it is not hkely that they have anything to 
do with that ‘delivering’ of offenders ‘to Satan,’ 
of which we read in 1 Co 55,1 Ti 1. The sug- 
gestion in both these cases, and especially in the 
first, which has been interpreted of a scutence of 
death, is rather of a severity resembling that of the 
ancient ‘ban’; but with the significant difference, 
that in both the purpose of this solemn exclusion 
from the Christian conmununity is remedial, Both 
the incestuous person at Corinth, and Hymenzeus 
and Alexander in Asia, are to profit eventually by 
their discipline. 

The true succession to omnis represented in NT by 
those passagesin which dvd0cua (Anathema) is found. 
This is the usual LX X rendering of the word. Thus 
in Dt 7* referred to above, theGr. is dvddena fon homep 
xal robro: thou shalt be ‘accursed’ like the accursed 
thing which thou takest. Cf. Jos 6, Zee 14%, 
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Even the place-name Hormah (Nu 21*) is rendered 
dvddeua; a variant is éfo\éOpevors. “In N’‘I the word 
is used only by St. Luke and St. Paul (Kev 223 

uotes Zee 14", but with the form xcardéexa), In 

¢ 2313 14. 3t we read of nen who ‘ dvadéuare aveGepa- 
rigaper éavrovs’— bound themselves with impre- 
cations on their own heads—ncither to eat nor to 
drink till they had killed Paul. The same verb is 
used in Mk 147 with éurivae to describe Peter's 
profane denial of Christ: he wished he might be 
cursed or damned if he knew the man. But the 
scrious passages are in St. Paul. In 1 Co 123 we 
have, No man speaking in the spirit of God says, 
Jesus is avd0cua, This may mean that no man 
speaking in the spirit of God can do what Paul 
once tned to get Christians to do--blaspheme 
Christ, t.¢. speak profancly of Him, without defining 
more precisely how (Ac 26"). Or it may mean 
that no one speaking in the spirit of God can 
speak of Christ as an object of hatred to God, as 
ene with the cross in their minds might do. For 
illustrations of the passage, see Edwards, ad loe. 
(Com. on 1 Cor.), and Harnack’s note on Didache, 
Xvi. 5 (Um’ adrod rou katadéuaros). In Ro 9? St. Paul 
says he could wish himself to be dvd@exa from 
Christ for his brethren’s sake. This is exactly the 
oj of OT: he could wish to perish that they might 
be saved—‘a spark from the fire of Christ’s sub- 
stitutionary love.’ It is only the other side of 
this passion which is seen in the other passages 
where the word is used: 1 Co 1672, Gal 18. ‘If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be dvd@cua’: the apostle assents. to God’s will that 
no part in bliss, but only utter perdition, can be 
his who docs not love the Saviour. So again, 
when he says, and says deliberately and repeatedly, 
of the mun or the angel who preaches another 
gospel than he has preached, ‘let him be dvddena,’ 
he expresses in the strongest possible style his 
assurance that the gospel he preaches is the one 
way of sulvation, that to preach another is to make 
the grace of God vain, to stultity the death of 
Christ and to delude men, and that for such sins 
there can be nothing but a final irremediable 
judgment, to which he assents, The vehemence 
is like that with which Christ says, that better than 
aman should make one of His little ones stumble 
would it be for that man to have a millstone 
hanged about his neck, and be cast into the depths of 
the sea, In both cases the passion of indignation is 
the passion of sympathy with the love of God, and 
with the weak, to whom an irreparable injury is 
beine done. 

The word ‘eurse’ is also used in the English 
Bible as the tr. of $52 and xardpa. The interest 
of this centres in the passage Gal 3%!5, and in the 
ref. there to Dt 21%. ‘The non-observance of the 
law, St. Panl teaches, puts men (some limit it to 
the Jews) under a curse; from this curse Christ 
redeems them by becoming Himself a curse (xardpa) 
on their behalf. The proof that Christ did become 
a curse is given in the form of a reference to the 
Crucifixion: it is written, ‘cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree’ (Dt 21%), The Heb. is 
DT ox nbdp, the LXX xexarnpayévos bard Oeod; and it 
has been often remarked that St. Paul does not 
introduce ‘ by God’ into lis quotation. Some seem 
to think that he shrank from doing it, as if it 
would have been equivalent to saying dvdé@cpa 
‘Inoois. But he does not shrink from sé ying that 
God made Christ to be sin for us (2 Co 5#/), which, 
in its identification of Christ with, or its substi- 


tution of Christ for, the sinner, is exactly the 
saine as His becoming a curse in Gal 3%, The 


lnportant thing is not that St. Paul omits the dd 
Geov, but that, as Cremer remarks, he avoids the 
personal xexarnpapévos of the LAX, and employs 
the abstract xardpa. In His death on the cross He 


was identified under God’s dispensation with the 
doom of sin: Ile became curse for us; and it is on 
this our redemption depends. See Cross. . 


LITERATURE. — Besides the comm. on the various passayes 
quoted, see Merx in Schenkel, Bibel-Lex. 8.0. ‘Bann’; Ewald, 
Ant. of Ler. pp. 76-79 ene: tr.); Smend, A.7. Religionsgeachichte, 
§ 334; W. R. Smith, 2S, p. 431f.; Weber, Die ehren des 
Talmud, 137-139; Schurer, age I. it. 601%., 157. 


J. DENNEY. 

CURTAIN.—1. The ordinary tent of the Semitic 
nomad, in modern times, is made by sewing to- 
gether a number of narrow lengths of a water- 
resisting material, as a rule cluth woven from yarn 
of goats’ and camels’ hair mixed with sheeps’ 
wool. And so it must have been in ancient times. * 
Hence we read of a Heb. COMEDY, maid being 
‘black as the tents of Kedar’ (Ca 1). The name 
of these lenzths of tent-cloth was in the Heb. my 
(AV and RV: curtains’). The weaving of them, as 
well as the previous spinning of the yarn, was and 
is one of the chief ocenpations of the women of 
the tribe (x 35°:*9; Palmer, Desert of the 
iyxodus, i. pp. 81, 125; Doughty, see footnote), 
With a more advanccd civilization men also took 
to weaving as a trade (1 Ch 4“); indeed this 
particular branch, the weaving of goats’ hair cloth, 
is well known to have been one of the staple 
industries of ‘Tarsus, which has led many scholars 
to interpret oxnvomoids (Ac 18") as ‘a weaver of tent 
cloth’ (see art. ‘Paulus’ in PRL? xi. 359). - In OT 
we find that ten of these yéri'éth or curtains, of 
special width and = workinanship, were to bo 
‘coupled together,’ in two sets of five, to form the 
innermost covering of the tabernacle proper (the 
Mishkan), as given in detail Ex 26", Above this 
was a more ordinary covering, composed of eleven 
curtains of the usual goats’ hair, and constituting 
the bax or tent of the tabernacle (Ex 267"), For 
further particulars about these curtains see TABER- 
NACLE. Yeért'vlhis also used in OT of the curtains 
or tent-cloth of ordinary nomad tents (Jer 49°) and 
of the pala-tents of king So.omon (Cal), and often 
stands in poetic parallelism with 9% ‘tent,’ Is 54%, 
Jer 4 10%, Hab 3% ‘The sing, yr is even used of 
the tent erected by David for the ark on Mt. 
Zion, 2S 72 (UXX év pécw ris cxnvijs, but 1 Ch 17} 
nye plur.). 

2. i AV the portiére (397) which closed the 
entrance to the Holy Place of the tabernacle, and 
is elsewhere in AV tr? ‘hanging,’ 1s once rendered 
curtain (Nu 3%), The same Heb. word is also 
applicd to the similar curtain at the entrance of the 
court of the tabernacle. The uniform tr? in RV 
is ‘screen,’ even when the name is applied to the 
‘veil of the sereen’ which separated the Holy 
Place from the Iloly of Holies, ef. Ex 26°8 35) ete. 
See further TABERNACLE, 

3. Is 40°% the word tr? curtain (p71) seems from its 
etymology to denote some tine material such as 
gauze (so RVin, Dillm., Dulin). 

4 In the Book of Judith we read of Holofernes 
possessing a very magnificent xwywreioy (KV 
‘canopy, Jth 107 13” 15 16!%) Sof purple and gold 
and emerald and precious stones inwoven.’ This, 
as the name and the context of 107 imply, must 
have been a mosquito-curtain. Sce CANOPY. 

A. RS. KENNEDY. 

CUSH (v13).—1. In the hieroglyphs Kash, Kaish, 
Kish, Keshi, Kesh, or Kesha, a nation to which 
frequent reference is made in the Bible. Its 


*<The tent-stulf is seamed of narrow lengths of the house- 
wives’ rude worsted weaving; the yarn ia their own spinning, 
of the mingled wool of the sheep and camely and goats’ hair 
together. ‘Thus it is that the cloth is blackish,’ Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta, i. p. 225. “ 

t oxnvoroos, loc. cvt., ia more probably a synonym of cxnvoppages 
one who prepared and put together the lengths supplied by the 
weavers, Sce Ramsay and Nestle in Hapos. Times, viii. (1887) 
109, 153, 286. 
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founder is given in the ethnological tables of Gn 
(10°) as son of Ham, and brother of Mizraim 
(Egypt), Put, and Canaan. Though the form Kush is 
not found in the hieroglyphs, there is no doubt of 
the identity of the nation ordinarily referred to in 
the Bible, and located by Ezk 29" S. of Egypt, with 
the Kesh, whose home was in Ethiopia, but who 
were known to the Hebrews through ae prominent 
part they played in Egyp. atlairs. This country, 
‘embracing the territories S. of Egypt originally 
inhabited by negro tribes called Nahs. u’ (Brugsch, 
Geographie der Nachbarlander Avgyptens, p. 4), 
and extending S. from the first cataract, though 
repeatedly invaded by Egyp. kings of the early 
dynasties, was formally enrolled in Egypt by 
Tahutmes 1. of the 18th dynasty, and put under a 
governor called the prince of Kesh (Egyp. seten-si 
en Kesh, king’s-son of Cush), who from the 18th 
dynasty regularly figures in the Kyyp. records by the 
side of the king of Egypt. SoinGw here nbout 1000 
B.0., during the wars between the high priests of 
Amon (descendants of Hrihor) and the Tanites, the 
Upper Nile was lost. to Egypt, and it is probable that 
descendants of IHrihor, eseaping to Napata, on Mt. 
Barkal (according to some authorities, the Heb. 43, 
which is more probably to be identified with Mem. 
pliis), founded adynasty. These kings took the same 
titles as the Mgyp. monarchs ; at about B.C. 800, at 
the end of the rogn of Sheshonk 11, they occupied 
Thebes ; and abont 775, under the king Pi'anchi, 
they had spread as far S. as Hermopolis, while all 
important towns had Eth. garrisons. An attempt 
made by Tefnaht of Sais (whose name survives im Gr. 
authors under the form Tvégax0os) to unite the petty 

rinces under whose rule Lower Egypt had now 
wlen, in resisting them, was defented at Memphis, 
(the great stele of Pi'anchi, edited by Mariette, 
Monuments Divers, and tr. by Brugsech, Gesch. Agyp. 
682.-707, in which this event is described, is one of 
the most importantof the hieroglyphicmonuments), 
although for reasons not known Pi'anchi afterwards 
made terms with Tefiaht, whose son Bokenranf, or 
Bocchoris, is represented by Manetho as the founder 
of the 24th dynasty. During the reign of this 
king (about B.C. 728), a suceessor of Pi'anehi (prob- 
ably after some intermediate reigns), Shabaka, 
son of Kashtu, called in the Bible mo So’ (2 K 174, 
which should rather be read Sava, representing the 
name without the definite article), himself on the 
mother's side a descendant of Osorkon I, of the 
23rd dynasty, invaded Lower Egypt, defeated Boe- 
chonis, and put him to death; and, unlike his 
predecessor Pranchi, succeeded in obtaining a per- 
manent, hold on the conntry, whence he and his two 
successors are regarded as constituting a 25th, or 
Kth. dynasty. The conspiracy between this king 
and Hosea fare against the Assyr, led to the defeat 
of the former at Raphia in 720, and to the captivity 
of the ten tribes ; and the identification of Keypt 
with Ethiopia at this time is alluded to in Is 7!8 
where the ‘fly that is in the uttermost part of the 
river of Egypt,’ te. Ethiopia, is made co-ordinate 
with Assyria as a first-rate power; and in Ts 20% the 
names Cushand Mizraim are used as synonyms, (See 
especially Leonormant, ‘Mémoire sur Pépoque Eth,’ 
Nev. Archéfolugique, 1870). Under Shien son 
Shabataka, or Sebichos (perhaps the Sadéeca of Gn 
107), it is probahle that anarchy again broke out in 
the Delta, a state of things reflected in the prophecy 
of Is 10 The king Shabataka, who had needed in 
716, was followed in 704 by Taharka (the apn of the 
Bible, 2 1. 19°), whois snid to have murdered his 
predecessor and to have married Shabaka’s widow, 
acknowledging lier son as co-regent. As in 2 KX 19" 
he is ofhcially described as king of Cush only, it. is 
probable that his authority was not at. first 
recognized in Eyypt. During his reign oceurred the 
famous conspiracy whieh led to Sennacherib’s 
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invasion of Pal., terminating most probably in the 
defeat of the Egyp. forces at Altaku, although, as 
the Assyr. were unable to follow up their victory, 

eace was made between the two powers, giving 
Palatka time to consolidate his authority; until in 
671 a fresh quarrel with the Assyr. led to the in- 
vasion of Egypt by Esarhaddon, who conquered the 
country as far 8. as Thebes ; and a fresh attempt of 
Taharka to turn out the Assyr. at the accession of 
Assurbanipal in 668 led only ton fresh invasion and 
renewed disasters in the following year. Taharka’s 
son and suecessor Tanuataina, or Urdamani, who 
acceded in 664, would scum to have made one 
more attempt to free the country from the Assyr., 
but withont more success than his predecessors, 
and in the following year the Eth. rule came 
finallytoanend., Their own country was invaded by 
Canbyses in B.C. 525, whence in the lists of Darius 
the Cushiya figure asa subject race. Though the 
Persians could not permanently oceupy the country, 
they would seem to have destroyed Napata, the 
cIief town after this time being Meroé or Barua, 
slightly N. of Shendi on the Upper Nile, which 
Herodotus regards as the chief city, although 
Napata waa long regarded as the sacred city. The 
ancients tell ns about the elective nature of the 
Mth. monarchy, their statements being, in part, 
confirmed by the monuments of Napata; and it 
would seem that the kings were chosen out of 
certain families by the god, te. by the priests, who 
also had the right to command the king to put an 
end to his hfe if they thonght fit—a right which 
was finuly abolished by king Erkamon, or Erpya- 
menes, early in the 3rd cent. B.c. This custom, 
which has been illustrated from the practice of 
tribes still existing in Africa, may be regarded as 
specifically Eth., as also the female rule, which at 
most periods of Eth. history seems to have had 
theoretical or practical recognition ; in Rom. times 
they were governed by queens, called always Can- 
dace (ef. Ac 8%), avo associated with their 
sons ; but even in their earlier history the iimport- 
ant position given to the kings’ mothers and sisters 
anticipates this practice. Otherwise, Eth. culture, 
art, and religion, as well as the official language, 
would seem to have been directly borrowed from 
Egypt; and while the idea that Egyp. culture was 
th. in origin must be distinctly rejeetced, the 
theory of Lepsius, that the Cush were the nation 
who circulated that culture throngh the ancient 
world, would seem to rest on no secure foundation. 
2. The fact that Cush in Gn 10° is represented as 
the father of Nimrod, probably comes from the 
confusion of the Kesh with the Cossrri, or Kashshu, 
a tribe who had possession of Babylonia between 
the 16th and 13th cent. B.c.* 3. For the naines of 
the sons of Cush in Gn 107, see SEBA, LLAVILAN, 
SABTAH, RAAMAH, und SARTACA. 

D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

CUSH (vhs, XX Xoveel),—Mentioned only in the 
title of Ps 7. The older translators appear to 
have read ‘ia (Aq. Symm. Theod. Jer.). ‘As the 
name of a person, the word is of uncertain mean- 
ing’ (Delitzsch), Cush is described as a Benjamite, 
and was probably a follower of Saul who opposed 
David. The seventh psalm sheds no light on name, 
person, or character. W. T. DAvison. 


CUSHAN - RISHATHAIM (o:nyv7 jw2, Xovoapoa- 
6diu, AV Chushan-rishathaim), king of Mesopo- 


* Wommel, however (Expository Times [1897], viii. 878) would 
regard the tribe mentioned here as one existing in Central 
Arabia, to which he finds further reference in 2 Ch 149, where 
Zevah the Cushite is anid to have invaded Judah in tho days of 
Asa (cf. LXX both here and in 2 Ch 2118, where he finds the 
Arab. tribe Merovira,:, Mazin, mentioned). The name Zerah (or 
Dirrih) is found os a title of early Sabwan kings. It may 
doubted, however, if the LXX readings really preserve cither 
the original text or an ancient tradition respecting its meaning. 
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tamia or Aram-naharaim, was the first of those 
oppressors into whose hands God delivered Israel 
for their apostasy in the days of the Judges 
(Jg 3%), For cight years they were in bondage 
to this king, till they were delivered by Caleb’s 
younger brother Othnicl. Of Cushan-rishathaim 
nothing more is known directly, and his name has 
not yet been found on the monuments. The 
country over which he ruled, ‘Aram of the Two 
Rivers,’ was in all probability the territory lying 
between the Euphrates and the Chaboras, the last 
of the tributaries of the Great River. (See Aram- 
naharaim in art. ARAM, p. 138".) Its two cities 
mentioned in Scripture are Haran (Gn 28!) and 
Pethor (Dt 234, Nu 225), It is known as Nahrina on 
the Egyptian monuments, and Nahrima in the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets, the native name of its people 
being Mitanni. Sayce (the soundness of whose 
argument, however, is denied by Moore and 
Driver) finds a remarkable correspondence between 
the notice of Cushan-rishathaim in Jg and the 
history of the reign of Ramses Wr. ‘'The eight 
years, he says, ‘during which the king of Aram- 
naharaim oppressed Israel would exactly agree 
with the interval between the beginning of the 
Libyan attack upon Eyypt and the campaign 
of the Pharaoh against Syria. We know from 
the Egyptian records that Mitanni of Aram- 
naharaun took part in the invasion of Egypt; we 
also know from them that the king of an, 
was not among those who actually inarched into 
the Delta. He participated in the southward move- 
ment of the peoples of the north, and nevertheless 
lingered on the way. What is imore probable 
than that he ayain sought to secure that dominion 
in Canaan which had belonged to some of his 
predecessors?’ See further OTHNIEL. 
LITERATURE.—Mooro, Judges, Vie 84-89; Driver, Contemp. 
Rev. (1894), p. 420%. ; Sayce, ACA, pp. 207-304. 
T. NICOL. 
CUSHI, CUSHITE (‘w12, ‘ei>5).—The word occurs 
with the article in Nu 12!, 28 187'; without the 
article in Jer 364, Zeph DP. 1. With the article it 
is probably merely an expression of nationality, 
‘the Cushite’ (see CusH). That in both instances 
it was a sufficient designation of the person in 
uestion, seems to show that there were but few 
shites ainong the Israelites. In both, the foreign 
character of the person intended is indicated by 
the narrative. It was looked upon asa disgrace 
that Moses should have married a Cushite. In 
28S 18% the stranger is unacquainted with the 
short-cut inade use of by Ahimaaz, 2. Without the 
article the word is used merely as @ proper name. 
It is borne by (1) the great-grandfather of Jehudi, 
the latter one of Jehoiakimn’s courtiers (Jer 36") ; 
(2) the father of the prophet Zephaniah (Zeph 1’). 
F, H. Woops. 
CUSTOM (réd\os, Mt 17%, Ro 13’, comp. 1 Mac 
108! 118), toll, tax upon goods, gencrally ad valorem, 
as distinguished from xjvcos and ¢édpos, tribute, 
an annual tax on houses, lands, and persons. 
Custom ordinarily went into the treasury of the 
native government. ‘Thus in Palestine the Herods 
in Galilee and Perwa received the custom, whereas 
in Judea it was paid to the procurator for behoof 
of the Roman government. The custom (rédos) 
was collected by the tax-gatherer (reAdevns). For 
full details see PUBLICAN and TAXES. 
J. MACPHERSON. 
CUTH, CUTHAH (am2, ma; 1B Xow6d, Xové; 
A Xovd).—One of the cities from which Sargon 
brought colonists to take the place of the Israelites 
whom he had deported from Samaria, B.c, 722 
(2 K 17% %), These colonists intermingled with 
the Israclite inhabitants who were left by Sar- 
gon; and their descendants, the Samaritans, were 
in consequence termed by the Jews Cuthwans 


(om2). According to the old Arabic geographers, 
Cuthah was sitnated not far from Babylon, and 
there seem to have been two cities of the saine 
name Close to cach other (de Sacy, Chrest. Arab. 
i. 331), This view as to the site of Cuthah is 
borne out by the Assyrian inscriptions, from which 
we learn that uti (or Autu) was a city of 
Middle-Babylonia. It has now been identified 
with the modern Tell-Jbradhim, NV. of Babylon, 
where remains of the temple of Nergal (ef. v.®) 
have been discovered (see Schrader, COZ, i. 270 £.). 
Cuthah has also been identified as the name 
of a country near Kurdistan, possibly = Ur 
NKasdim (Gn 117)—Neubaner, Géogr. p, 379; while 
others consider ‘Cutheans’ to be another fonn of 
‘Cosseans,’ a tribe dwelling in the Persian pro- 
vince Jutipa, the modern Khuzistan, EK. of the 
mouth of the Tigris. J. V. STENNING, 


CUTHA (A Kovéd, B om., AV Coutha), 1 Es 5%, 
—His sons were anong the temple servants who 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding naine in the lists of Ezra and 
Neh. The naine may be taken from the Babylonian 
town Cuthah or Cuth (2 WK 17° 8), 

H. Str. J. THACKERAY. 

CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH.—i. In the legisla. 
tion of Dt (D) and in the corpus known as thie 
‘Law of Holiness’ (11), the Hebrews are for- 
hidden to ‘ent themselves’ (ann Xo Dt 14)) or 
to ‘make any cutting’ (ht. an incision pq Ly 19%, 
now Ly 215, LXX évrouls) in their flesh ‘for the 
dead.’ The prohibition in question is aimed at 
one of the most widely-spread tokens of grief at 
the loss of relatives or dita To scratch and 
beat one’s self to the effusion of blood, nay, to 
gash and hack one’s self of set purpose, may be 
said to be an all but universal custom amony un- 
civilized and semi-civilized races at the present 
day. It must suflice to refer to such well-known 
works as Waitz’s Anthropologie der Naturvolker 
(passim), and H. Spencer's Principles of Sociology, 
3rd ed. vol. i. pp. 16318, 277, 292, ete. (seu also 
authorities named at the close of this art.). The 
prevalence of the custom is equally attested for 
nearly all the nations of autiquity, the Keyptians 
being the most notable exception (Iierod, ik. ii. 
61, 85; Wilkinson, Anc. Hgyp. [1854] vol. ii. p. 374). 
Thus Herodotus tells us that the Seythians of his 
time on the death of their king ‘cut off their ears, 
shear their hair, and makeincisions all over (repirdp- 
vovrat) their arms’ (iv. 71). Xenophon gives a 
similar account of the Armenians and Assyrians 
(Cyrop. iii. 1.13). The legislation of Solon, ace. to 
Plutarch, forbade the women of Athens to beat 
themselves to the effusion of blood (auuxas xomro- 
pévwv... agetrer, Sol. 21), and the same is affirmed 
of the laws of the Twelve Tables (‘imulieres genas 
ne radunto’—quoted by Cicero, de Leg. ii. 23). 
Among the ancient Arabs, further, the praotice 
forbidden at Athens and Rome was associated, 
as it was among the Heb. (see below), with the 
cutting off of the hair (Aitdb al-Aghdni, xiv. 101, 
28-—this and other reff. in Wellh. Skizzen, iii. 
160 f.). Thus the poct Lebfd ‘says to his daughters, 
When I die, do not scratch your faces or shave off 

our hair,’ xxi. 4 (ed. Huber and Brockelmann].* 

he earliest reference to this custom of making 
cuttings in the flesh among the Hebrews is in what 
appears to be the orig. reading in Hos 74 (see RVm), 
where several MSS (see De Rossi, Var. Lectt. 
Vet. Test. in loc.) have won, which was also 
the reading of the Greek translators (xararéu- 
vovrat). It was widely prevalent in the time 
of Jeremiah, not only among his countrymen of 
the South (16°) and those of the central Inghlands 


* Quoted by Driver, Comm, on Deut. 14!, p. 156, froma MS 
note of the late Professor W. R. Smith. 
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(415), but also among the neighbouring Philistines 
(47°), and Moabites ‘upon all the hands shall be 
cuttings’ ni1737 48°", The passages cited, taken along 
with the abundant evidence for the usually associ- 
ated practice of shaving the head (Aim 8°, Is 374 
15? 2213, Mic 116, Jer 48°, Ezk 7}*), clearly prove that 
the customs in question were universally practised 
by the Licbrews in pre-exilic times. And further, 
the remarkable phraseology of Is 22 ‘J” called to 
weeping and to mourning and to baldness’ (with 
which cf. Mic 18), seeins to show that the prohibi- 
tion of D was unknown in the ave of Hezekiah. 
The attitude of this code to both the above-men- 
tioned practices is very decided : ‘ Ye shall not cut 
yourselves, nor make any baldness between your 
eyes for the dead’ (Dt 141). H, incorporated in 
the priestly legislation of P, re-stutes the pro- 
hibition in more technical language, both for the 
people generally (Lv 19%) and @ furtiort for the 
priests in particular (21°). 

li. When we inquire as to the raison @étre of 
these prohibitions we find considerable difference 
of opinion. We may, however, at once set aside 
as entirely inadequate the view that their purpose 
was to restrain that exuberance of emotion which 
the Hebrews shared with other Oriental peoples ; in 
othcr words, to prohibit certain extravayant mani- 
festations of grief as such. ‘To say, for example, 
that ‘the practices here (Dt 141) named scem to be 
forbidden. . . because snch excesses of prief would 
be inconsistent in those who as children of a 
heavenly lather had prospects beyond this world’ 
(Speaker's Comm. on Dt 14'), is quite unscientific, 
inasmuch as considerations are here introduced 
altogether foreign to this stage of revelation. 
Nor yet is it suflicient to regard these prohibitions 
—for we must reinember that artificial baldness 
and tattooing the skin (see below) stand in the 
same category with the more drastic cuttings in the 
flesh—as primarily directed against the disfigure- 
ment of the human body which is God’s handi- 
work. It cannot be denied that both the explana- 
tions just adduced have a certain amount of force 
and truth, but they do not seem to reach the original 
significance of the prohibitions in question. 

In our search for the real origin of the Jatter, two 
points have to be kept in mind: both the cuttings 
and the baldness are expressly stated to be ‘ for 
the dead,’ and, not less SUN to be incom- 
patible with Isracl’s unique relation to J”, a 
relation at once of sonship (Dt 41) and of con- 
secration ("5 esp 142), Now it is admitted on all 
hands (1) that such mutilations of the body as are 
here condemned have in almost all countries 
forined part of the religious rites of heathenisin. 
And, in particular, they must have been familar 
enough in the Pal. of those days where such self- 
inflicted bloodshed formed part of the everyday 
ritual of the Canaanite Baal (see 1 K 18%, the only 
passace not already cited where the Heb. word has 
this signification, and note ‘after their manner’). 
(2) Both the shedding of the blood and the dedica- 
tion of the hair are found, as we have seen, in the 
most intimate connexion with the ritual of heathen 
burial and the belief in the necessity of propitiat- 
ing the spirit of the deceased. Thus (to give but 
a single example) we are told that ‘a Samoan 
ceremony, on the occasion of a decease, was ‘* beat- 
ing the head with stones till the blood runs” ; 
and this they called ‘an offering of blood” for 
the dead’ (quoted from 'Turner’s Samoa by Spencer, 
Princip. of Suctol. p 166). 

In view of the facts now stated, we are led to 
the conclusion that both the tokens of grief pro- 
hibited by the Heb. legislation were so prohibited 
because they carried with them associations of a 
character incompatible with the pure religion of J”. 
Whether we hold with Stade and others that a 
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developed _ancestor-worship was practised by the 
primitive Hebrews or not, there can be little doubt 
that the gashing of the body and the shaving of 
the head as practised by the Semitic Poonles gencr- 
ally must, in the last resort, be traced to the desire 
to propitiate the manes of the departed, and ‘to 
ales an enduring covenant with the dead’ (W. KR. 
Smith, #S' p. 305). But while we are forced by 
the evidence to this conclusion as to the ultimate 
origin of the practices in question, we would not 
have it supposed that any such animistic concep- 
tion was present to the minds of the contempor- 
arics of Isaiah and Jeremiah. In nothing is man- 
kind so conservative as in all that concerns the 
respect due to the dead, and so, to the spiritually- 
minded at least, the practices prohibited were but 
the wonted outward signs of excessive grief. All 
excesses, then—-so we conclude-—such as making 
incisions in the hand (Jer 48%”) or other part of the 
body to the effusion of blood, and shane the 
head in whole or in part, were strictly forbidden 
by the legislation of D and of H, not merely or 
even chiefly quad excesses, but as being alike in 
origin and association unworthy of those who had 
attained to the dignity of the sons of J”. 

iii. Under the head of § cuttings in the flesh’ falls 
to be considered also the particular practice for- 
bidden in Lv 19%" [Ye ahaa not] ‘ print any marks 
(vaya ngng, LAX ypdupuara orixrd, Vale. stigmata) 
uponyou.” The expression docs not occur elsewhere, 
but we may be sure that the reference is to the 
ancient and widely-spread custom of tattooing or 
branding. Which of these two modes of marking 
is to be understood here it is Impossible to say with 
absolute certainty, the verbal stem, ypyp, having 
both meanings in post-biblical Heb., while the same 
ambiguity attaches to o7lgw and its derivatives, 
orlypa, ete. In favour of tattooing, however, the 
following may be urged : (1) the exeyetical tradi- 
tion; Rashi, for example, explains the marks in 
question as made with a needle (Comm, in loc.) +s 
(2) the probable origin of the custom, as advocated 
by the acute author of WS. ‘In Lv 19%, where 
tattooing 1s condemned as a heathenish practice, it 
is immediately associated with incisions in the 
flesh made in mourning or in honour of the dead, 
and this suggests that in their ultimate origin the 
stigmata are nothing more than the permanent 
scars of punctures made to draw blood tor a cere- 
mony of self-dedication to the deity ’ (p. 316, note 1). 

The best-known illustration of the prevalence of 
the practice of tattooing or making stigmata in 
Syria is supplied by the priests of ‘the Syrian 
goddess’ in Lucian’s treatise of that name, who were 
tattooed on wrist and neck (ch. 59 on which cf. 
the classical work of John Spencer, below). Plnlo 
(De Monarch. i.) refers to the allicd practice of 
branding, familiar to us in the case of slaves and 
criminals, as practised by certain misguided idol- 
worshippers in his own time. In 3 Mae, also, 
Ptolemy tv. (Vhilopator) is represented as havin 
the contumacious Jews branded with the ivy-leaf, 
the symbol of Dionysus (2%). These passages, 
then, show that it was not an unusual practice to 
have tattooed or branded in one’s flesh ihe name or 
symbol of the deity to whom one was specially 
devoted- -a practice which at once gives us the true 
explanation ot the interesting passage, Is 445 
(another shall mark on his hand ‘ Yalweh’s,’ cf. 
RVm, also Gal 6" orlyuara "Inood). Jewish tradi- 
tion, we may add, has it that the obscure phrase of 
the Chronicler with regard to Jehoiakim, ‘that 
which was found in him’ (2 Ch 365), refers to his 
breach of the command in Lv 19°*°, letters having 
been discovered tattooed on his flesh, presumably 
the name of some heathen deity (Midrash Levit. 
Rabba 19-—quoted by Strack, Comm. in loe.; 
Jerome, Quest. Heb. in Paralipom. l.c.). 
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Here, then, we have another heathen custom 
forbidden to the worshippers of J”; and the un- 
mistakable evidence of its unworthy associations 
being the cause of its prohibition—althongh in 
itself a thing indifferent (Dillm. 7heol. d. A.T. 

428)-— strengthens the view above advanced 
as to the historical raison détre of the ancient 
custom, here (Lv 9**) forbidden along with it, as 
ulike incompatible with whole- hearted loyalty 
to J” 

LITERATURE. — Martin Geier, De Mbreorum Tructu (ed. 3, 
1683), and (esp. for the atigmata) John Spencer, De Leg. Iebr. 
(ud. 2, 1686) lib. ii. cap. xiii. Lex contra carnia incisuram lata 
and cap. xiv. Lex stigmata prohibens; Knobel-Dillmann, Ezodus- 
Leviticus on Lv 194; Driver, Deut. on 141; Lightfoot, Gal. on 
g17; W. R. Smith, RS, Lect. ix.; Schwally, Das Leben nach d. 
Todeé, 1892, Kap. i. §8 8,5; Benzinger, eh Arch. § 23; Nowack, 
Heb. Arch, 1. § 33. See also the works of Waitz and H. Spencer 
(mentioned above), and Tylor’s Primitive Culture tor the customs 
of savage tribes, A. RK. S, KENNEDY. 


CYAMON (Kvapwr), Jth 73.—The suine as JOK- 
NEAM, which sce. 


CYMBAL.—Sce Music. 


CYPRESS (ann tircth, tlex).—-As in the case of 
the box tree (téashshir), there is nothing in the 
philology to indicate what tree is signified. ‘The 
root, which is obsolete in Heb., signifies in Arab. 
to be strong or hard. The tree is mentioned (Is 
4414) in connexion with the cedar and the oak. It 
might be any of the numerous coniferous or cupu- 
liferous trees of Bible lands, but there is no means 
of telling which. The LXX gives us no help, the 
sontence being confused, and not atr. of the Tee. 
The cypress, Cupressus sempervirens, L., 18 abund- 
ant, and suitable as to hardness, but we have no 
certainty that it is intended. Furthermore, it is 

robable that Cupressus sempervirens is the fir. 
See Fir. Under theso circumstances, the best way 
would be to transliterate, as in the case of the 
algum and almug, and call the tree ¢tirzah. 

G. E. Post. 

CYPRUS lies in the N.E. corner of the Levant 
(34° 33’—35° 41’ N. lat., 32’ 17’—34° 36’ E. long.), 
between the convergent coasts of Cilicia and Syria. 
On its N.coast Cape Kormak{tiis only 46 Eng. miles 
from Cape Anamur, in Cilicia, and its KE. extremity, 
Cape Andrea, only 60 (miles) from Latakia on thc 
Syrian coast. Consequently, the whole line of the 
Cilician coast is easily visible from the sea-level in 
C., and vice versd, while the Lebanon can be seen 
at sunrise even from Stavrovini near Larnaka 
(2260 ft.).* Its greatest breadth, from Cape Gata 
to Cape Kormahiti, is 60 Eng. miles, and its ex- 
trome length, from Cape Drepano to Cape Andrea, 
is 145; but the latter includes the Karpass pro- 
montory, which, though 45 miles long, is nowhere 
more than 10 miles across. The nearly straight 
N. coast from Cape Kormak{ti to Cape Andrea 
measures about 100 miles. The area of C. is 3707 
square miles, or about cqual to that of Norfolk and 
Suffolk ; it is larger than Corsica or Crete, but 
smaller than Sicily or Sardinia. 

C. consists of two mountain masses, separated by 
a broad low-lying plain: (1) The S.W. half of the 
island is occupied is a range composed of crystal- 
Jine and metalliferous rocks, which in its western 
and highest section is called Tréodos (6406 ft.), and 
is continued through Madhari (5305 ft.), Paputsa 
(5124 ft.), and the Mikhaera range (4674 ft.) to the 
almost isolated Stavroviini (2260 ft.), about 12 
miles from Larnaka., The same rocks reappear in 
the plateau of limestone and gypsum beds between 
Larnaka and Kamagitista, but never rise to more 
than 300 ft. (2) The Messaorid or ‘midland’ 


* Of. Is 231, where the homeward-bound snerchantmen first 
vee the smoke of burning Tyre from their last anchorage at 
Kition ; ‘from the land of Kittim it is revcaled to them.’ 
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lain extends along the N. and N.E. side of 

fakhaera from the Bay of Morphn to that of 
Famagiista. A very low watershed divides the 
basin of the Scrdkhis, flowing towards Mérphu, 
from that of the Pediads (Hedcatos) and Yalias, hick 
rise from the N. side of Makhaera and reach the 
sea at Salainis through extensive marshes. (3) ‘he 
N. range is a straight, narrow, and abrupt ridge 
of the Anatolian limestone, and extends 100 miles 
from Cape Kormakitito Cape Andrea. Its highest 
peak is Bullavénto (3135 ft.), crowned by a Byzan- 
tine fortress. H. Kifas or IKdérnos (3106 ft.) and 
Trypa Vund (3085 ft.) are conspicuous peaks in the 
West. Pentedaktylo, farther I., rises to 2405 ft., 
and Olymbos to 2431 ft,; but in the Karpass nothing 
is higher than Sina Oros (2880 ft.), close to the 
fortress of Kantara (161 ft.). Pimbulos, near 
Rhizokdarpaso, reaches only 1194 ft. ‘Whe northern 
coastland KE. and W. of Kerynia is marrow, but 
well watered and very fertile. 

The only accurate map of C. is the Government 
Trigonometrical Survey (Stanford, 1885), incorpor- 
ated in the subsequent editions of the Admiralty 
Chart of Cyprus (No. 2074). 

The principal resources of C. in ancient and 
mediwval times were copper and timber, The 
former, which in fact derives its name from that of 
the island, was worked in great abundance on the 
N. side of Tréodos and Makhaera, from Li{mni near 
the Bay of Khrysokhu, to Frangissa (‘lamassds) 
and Lithrodénda ; and in less quantity near ‘T'remi- 
thushd (Tremithus), The principal centres of 
export were Soloi (Karavostiisi) aa Marion (Péli 
dis Khr¥sokhn). The supply was finally exhausted 
some time in the Middle Ayes. Tron was worked 
jrom the 9th cent. B.c. onwards in the country 
abont Makhacra, though it never rivalled copper 
in commercial importance. Pliny (xxxiv. 2) suys 
that only inferior qualities were worked in his 
time. Much glass was made in Roman times at 
‘lamassos and clsewhere (Pliny, xxxvi. 193). 

The forests of C. had aot wholly disappeared 
even in imperial times, though they were already 
very much reduced in area by the continuous 
export of timber (Strabo, xiv. 5). The cypress (AV 
‘fir’?) or Karamanian pine is the principal forest 
treo; and the juniper (?, the ‘eypress’ [tirsah] 
of Is 44!) a alebly formerly attained great size 
in C., and still grows freely between Larnaka and 
Famagusta. Besides these, C. has always pre- 
duced much wine and oil; and carobs, anise, und 
madder are considerable crops. It grew enough 
corn for its own population in the time of Augustus 
(Strabo, xiv. 5), and exports it now. Ladanuim 
and resin were exported under the Roman Empire 
(Pliny, xii. 74, xiv. 123, xxiv. 34). Both Pliny 
(xxvil. 23. 58. 121, ete.) and Strabo (ili. 15) record 
the occurrence of precious stones; and the former, 
nines of alum and gypsum (xxxvi. 183). Salt is 
made in lagoons near Larnaka (Kition), and Pliny 
records the manufacture here (xxxi. 75) and ut 
Salamis (xx xi. 84). 

History.-—The copper and the timber of C., s0 
long as the supply lasted, gave the island an im- 
portance in commerce and civilization out of all 
sroportion to its size. From the earlier part of the 

3ronze Age Cyprus maintained a large population 

and an art and culture distinct and in many respects 
highly developed, and exported copper to Syria, 
Cilicia, and probably to Egypt, to the farther parts 
of Asia Minor, and even to Central Europe. ‘The 
influence also of Cypriote pottery was felt inSyria, 
and widely in Asia Minor; some of the finer 
varicties have been found in Egypt, South Pales- 
tine, Thera, Athens, and the road. 

C. was invaded by Tahutines Jit of the 18th 
dynasty of Kyypt (B.c. 1503-1449), and appears to 
have remained tributary to Egypt for soiwne time. 
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It has been suggested by. Maspero and others that 
the Keftiu (cf. OT ‘Caphtor’) include the in- 
habitants of C.; but the usual Egyp. name for C. 
is Asi (Flinders Petrie, Hist. Ag. 11. 118. 124). 

The next period of Cypriote art and civilization 
is of great importance, but very obscure. Myce- 
newan settleinents have been found on a number of 
sites, and the contact with their higher art and 
culture brought about a profound change in that of 
Cyprus. About thesametimethe abundant deposits 
of Iron began to be worked, at first for ornaments, 
but very soon for weapons and tools. Greek tradi- 
tion asserted a very carly colonization of C., and 
esp. of Kurion and Salamis, both of which are now 
known to have been Mycenwan centres; and tradi- 
tion is contirmed by the primitive ‘ /Kolic’ dialect 
of Greek which was spoken, and the peculiar 
syllabic script, which was not displaced by the 
Greek alphabet until the 4th cent. On the other 
hand, Pheen. inscriptions have been found in C, of 
the 9th cent. and ouwards, and there are indica- 
tions that the culture of the Syrian coast had 
influence in C. even earlier. The natural centre of 
Phoen. influence was Kition (mod. Larnaka), but 
Pheenicians and Greeks seem to have settled side 
by side all over the island. Kition (and perhaps 
all ©.) appears to have been irregularly tributary 
to Tyre in the 10th to 8th cent. (Jos. ¢ Ap. 118; 
Ant. VuUl. v. 3, X. xiv.). Consequently, C. was 
involved in the conquest of Pheenicia in 709 by 
Sargon, animportant irae bey of whom has been 
fonnd at Kition (Berlin Museum). Later, Esar- 
haddon and Assurbanipal record tribute received 
from twelve kings of ©., some of whom appear to 
bear Greek niunes, while the island itself appears 
as Jaunan (‘lonian’), 

About 560 C. was conquered and attached to 
Egypt by Amasis (Hd. ii. 182), and on his fall in 
525 passed, with Epypt, to Cambyses of Persia 
(id. iii, 19. 21). In 501 the Greeks of C., in sym- 
pathy with those of Tonia, rebelled ayninst Persia (7d. 
v. LOS f.), but in so mixed a population united effort 
was impracticable ; the revolt was soon put down, 
and in 480 C. furnished 150 ships to the fleet of 
Xerxes (id. vii. 90). During the 5th cent. C. re- 
mained under Persia, in spite of Cimon’s repeated 
attempts to attach it to the Athenian League ; but 
a piakk copper trade was maintained with Athens, 
which sent fine pottery and bronze work in return. 
‘arly in the 4th cent. Evagoras succeeded in 
making Salamis the leading state in C., and in 357 
openly revolted from Persia. But the Phenician 
interest was wholly against hin; the Greeks, as 
usual, were divided, and the attempt failed. Alex- 
ander the Great, however, received the voluntary 
submission of all the states of C. after the battle 
of Issus, and efficient help at the siege of Tyre 
from their fleets, and supplies of tinther. At his 
death (323) C. fell, with Heypt, to the share of 
Ptolemy, but was seized by Demetrius Voliorcetes, 
after a desperate sea-fieht (Diod. Sic. xx. 759-761) 
and vigorous siege of Salamis. In 295, however, 
Ptolemy reconquered the island, which long re- 
mained closely attached to Egypt. It is under 
this réeime that we first hear of Jewish settlers in 
C. (1 Mae 15"). It was for a few years (B.C. 107-- 
89) a ee eats but dependent kingdom under 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, but-in 8.c. 58 was annexed by 
Rome, as security for financial loans to the bank- 
rupt Ptolemy Auletes. After reorganization by 
M. Cato it was first. attached to the province of 
Cilicia, but was made a separate province by 
Augustus after Actinin. Ags long as serious danger 
was to be apprehended in the East, the new pro- 
vince, with Its neighbours, remained imperial, and 
was governed by a propretor (Dio. Cass. lili. 12; 
Strabo, xiv. 683 [xaiviv]). No monuinents remain of 
this period. Lut very soon afterwards C. was 


transferred to the Senate (Dio. Cass. liii. 12, liv. 4); 
consequently, Ac 137 is strictly accurate in describ- 
ing Sergius Paulus as proconsul (dy6vmaros) in A.D. 
46. Of this Sergius ane no coins are known, 
but an inscription exists at Karavostasi, which is 
dated émi Tavdou [av0u] rdrov (Hogarth, Devia Cypria 
P. 114). Several other names of proconsuls are 

nown, ¢.g. Julius Cordus, C/G 2631, L. Annius 
Bassus, his successor, A.D. 52, C/G 2632 (quoted 
Conybeare and Ilowson, i. p. 187). See Hogarth, 
Deva Cypria, Appx., for a complete list. 

The seat of government was at Paphos (wh. see), 
which had been the capital of the Ptolemaic priest- 
king, deposed in B.c. 58, and was most easily 
weeessible from the west, though Salamis (wh. sce) 
was by far the largest and most important town in 
the island, owing to its proximity to the Syrian 
coast. Paphos was connected with Salamis by two 
roads—one inland and north of '‘T'récodos, vid Soloi, 
Tamassos, and 'Tremithus, about four days’ journey ; 
the other easier, and along the south coast, vid 
Kurion, Amathus, and Kition, about three days.* 
Neither of these was a Roman military road, but 
both followed well-worn native tracks. 

Jews appear to have settled in C. in large numbers 
under the Ptolemaic régime, and probably more 
were attracted thither under the carly Einpire by 
the fact that Herod the Great farmed the Cypriote 
copper mines (Jos, Ant. XVI. iv. 5, ef. xix. 26, 28). 
They seem to have had more than one synagogue 
in Salamis (Ac 135), 

The dispersion after the death of Stephen carried 
Christians as far as Cyprus (Ac 119), and short] 
afterwards Cypriotes were preaching in Antioch 
(Ac 11”), Of Cypriote Christians, two are known 
by name: Mnason, ‘an original convert’ (apxatos 
Hadnrhs, Ac 21"), and Joseph the Levite, surnamed 
Barnabas, the friend and companion of St. Paul 
(Ac 4%), 

In A.D. 117 the Jews of C. revolted, massacred 
240,000 pagans, and destroyed a large part of 
Salamis. Jladrian, afterwards emperor, suppressed 
the disorder, and expelled all Jews from Cyprus 
(Milman, iii, 112, 112). 

The Christian Church of C, was divided into thir- 
teen bishoprics; in the 4th cent., in consequence 
of the supposed discovery at Sulamis (wh. see) 
of St. Matthew's Gospel in the tomb of Barnabas, it 
was made autonomous, and the Patriarch has ever 
since enjoyed the right to sign his name in red ink. 
The Council of C. in 401 was summoned, on the 
suggestion of ‘Theophilus of Alexandria, to pro- 
hibit the reading of the works of Origen. 

The word ‘Cyprus’ does not occur in O'', but the 
island and the town Kition are frequently alluded 
to as ‘ Kittim,’ which is identified with Cyprus by 
Jos. (Ant. I. vi. 1), Xé@iua.. . Keérpos airy viv 
xadetrat (cf. Epiph. Jar. xxx. 25). See KITTIM. 
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CYRENE (Kupjv7), the chief city in Libya in N. 
Africa, about half-way between Carthage and 


*The Peutinger Table gives («) Paphos—-xi—Palmphate 
(Palwpaphos) -— xxii-— Ourio — xvi - Amathus — xxiiii-—- Oito — 
[xxiiiJ—Salumina : (xevi in all). (3) Paphor—xxiii— Solom— 
xxix-- Tamiso—xxiiii — Thremitus — xviii— Cito — [xxuii)— Sale 
mina ; (cxvi in all). 
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Alexandria, was the capital of w small province 
corresponding to the modern Tripoli. Although 
in Africa, it was a Greek city, dating from nc. 631. 
It was famons for its beauty of situation, its 
commerce, and its culture. Alexander the Great 
granted the rights of citizenship in it to Jews 
on eqnal terms with Greeks, and it became an 
important centre of the Jews of the da aa the 
fourth of the population being Jewish according 
to Josephus. In the reign of Manasseh, Psaim- 
mitichus, king of Egypt, carried off many Jews 
and settled them in the parts of Libya about C., 
while one of the Ptoleinies transported 100,000 
Jews to Pentapolis in the same district. Like 
other communities of the Hel. Jews, the Cyrenians 
had a synagogue of their own in Jerus., and seem 
to have been more Jewish than the Jews them- 
selves (Ac 6"). There were Cyrenians ainong the 
first preachers of the gospel, and they were associ- 
ated with the great forward movement of preach- 
ing it for the first time to the Gentiles (Ac 11}°-#4), 

Habis of C. (Ac 13!) is said by tradition to have 
been the first bishop of his native district. Tradi- 
tion also connects St. Mark with the first estab- 
lishment of Christianity in this part of Africa. 
An interesting speculation gathers round the name 
of Simon of C. Att 2773). e is referred to as the 
father of Alexander and Rufus, evidently well 
known to Mark’s readers (Mk 1574); while St. Paul 
in his Epistle to the Romans refers to one Rufus as 
holding an honourable position among the brethren 
there, ‘Salute Rufus, chosen in the Lord, and his 
mother and mine’ (Ro 16%). Irom this it has been 
conjectured that while St. Paul was studying at 
Jerus. he enjoyed the motherly care of Siinon’s wife. 

After Alexander’s death, the district of which 
C. was capital became a dependency of Egypt. 
Under the Rom. rule it was called Cyrenaica, and 
was politically connected with Crete. In the 4th 
cent. the city was destroyed by the Saracens, and 
is now desolate. 

Cyrenian (Kvupyvaios),--Two Cyrenians are men- 
tioned in Scripture: Simon who bore our Lord’s cross 
(Mt 27°), a Lucius a Christian teacher (Ae 13°). 


W. MUIR. 
CYRENIUS.—See (QQUIRINIUS. 


CYRUS (w7i3, Kipos)\—The name of Cyrus is 
written Kuras in Bab. cuwiciform, Kurush in Old 
Persian. Ctesias stated on the authority of Pary- 
satis, the wife of the Persian king Ochus, that 
her younger son was named Cyrus from the sun, 
as ‘the Persians call the sun Kipos’ (pit. Phot. 
80; Plut. Artac. 1). In Zend, however, the ‘sun’ 
is hware, which could not take the form Kdpos in 
Old Persian, though in modern Persian it is khur, 
and in certain Aram. dialects of the Pamir it is 
khir and kher. According to Strabo (xv. 3), the 
original name of Cyrus was Agradates, his later 
name being adopted from that of the river Cyrus. 
But this is contrary to the fact that his grand- 
father’s name was also Cyrus. 

The classical writers have given contradictory 
accounts of his birth and rise to power. Herodotus 
(i. 95) says that he know of three accounts different 
from the one he hiinself adopted, which was that 
Cyrus was the son of a Persian nobleman named 
‘ambyses and Mandané, a daughter of the Median 
king Astyayes, who had caused her to marry 
beneath her station in consequence of a dream 
which the magi interpreted as predicting danger to 
himself from her son. A second dream indueed 
him to order his relative Harpagus to kill the child. 
Harpagus gave it to the herdsman Mithridates to 
expose, but he and his wife Spako brought it up aS 
theirown. Subsequently Cyrus was recognized by 
Astyages, who, in consequence of the advice of the 
magi, sent him back to his parents, but punished 


Harpagus by giving him the mutilated limbs of his 
own son to eat. Harpacus therefore persuaded 
Cyrus to lead the Persians into revolt: after which 
the infatuated Astyages appointed him the general 
of the Median army. tp result was an easy 
victory on the part of Cyrus; Astyages, however, 
impaled the mai who had advised him to let his 
adversary go, raised another army, and himself led 
it into the field. But he was defeated and captured, 
though his life was spared, and Cyrns became king 
of Media as well as of Persia. a 

Xenophon, in the romance of the Cyropedia, 
gives a wholly different account. He makes 
Cumbyses, the father of Cyrus, kine of Persia. 
Cyrus is educated first in Persia and then by his 
grandfather Astyages ; and when the latter is suc- 
ceeded by his son Cyaxares, Cyrus acts as his 
general, subduing the Lydians, Babylonians, and 
other nations, and finally succeeding him in the 
natural course of things. Lis first victory over the 
Babylonians was when he was sixteen years old, 
when Evil-Merodach wantonly invaded Media; the 
second when he was forty, when Neriglissar, the ally 
of Crwsus of Lydia, attacked Cyaxuares. His final 
conquest of Babylonia took place before the death 
of the king of Media, 

Nicolaus of Damascus (vii. fr. 66) asserts that 
Cyrus was the son of « Mardian bandit named 
Atradates, whose wife Argosté tended goats. He 
bevan his career as a servant in the ‘palace of 
Astyages. Here he was adopted by Artembares, 
the cupbearer, and recommended to Astyages, 
who raised him to power and wealth. Cyrus now 
made his father Atradates satrap of Persia, and 
urged by a ‘Chaldivan’ began to plot against 
Astyages, with the help of Ufdbares a Persian. 
Eventually, after obtaining leave to visit Persia, 
where everything had been prepared for a revolt, 
he defeated at Hyrba the troops which had been 
sent against him. In a battle before Pasarvada, 
however, he and his general Cébares were driven 
within the walls, and his ‘ather was captured and 
soon afterwards died. The Persians now tled to the 
precipitous mountain-peak where Cyrus had been 
reared, and there, excited by the taunts of their 
wives, they utterly overthrew their Median assail- 
ants and Astro Gel the kingdom of Astyages. 

Ctesias calls Astyages Astyigas, and states that 
after his defeat by Cyrus he fled to Ecbatana, where 
he was concealed in the palace by his daughter 
Amytis and her husband Spitamas, whom Cyrus 
ordered to be tortured, alone with their children 
Spitakes and Mevabernes, to make them confess 
where he was. Astayves was put into fetters b 
(Ebares, but released by Cyrus, who married Amytis 
after putting her husband to death. 

All these versions have been shown to be unhis- 
torical by conteanporancous cuneiform inscriptions. 
The most important of these are—(1) a cylinder 
inseription of Nabonidns, the last king of the Bab. 
empire, from Abu Habba (Sippara); (2) an annal- 
istic tablet written shortly after the conquest of 
Babylonia by Cyrus; (3) a proclamation of Cyrus of 
the same date. 

The inscription of Nabonidus was composed soon 
after the conquest of Astyages by Cyrus in B.c. 549. 
Nabonidus calls Astyaves (Istuvigu) kine of the 
Manda or ‘Nomads,’ whom the Assyr. texts identify 
with the Gimirrf or Cimmerians. He states that 
the temple of the moon-god at Harran had been 
destroyed by the Manda, but that Merodach had 
ordered him in a dream to restore it, assuring him 
that within three years ‘Cyrus the king of Anzan, 
their little servant, with his small army, shall 
overthrow the widespread people of the Manda, 
Istuvivu, the king of the people of the Manda, he 
shall capture, and bring him a prisoner to his own 
country.’ 
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The annalistic tablet, which, when complete, 
began with the first year of the reign of Nabonidus, 
tells us that in the seventh year of the latter’s 
reign (B.C. 549) Astyayes had marched against 
‘Cyrus, king of Ansan,’ but that his army revolted 
against him and delivered him to Cyrus, who then 
marched to Kebatana, captured it, and carried its 
spoil to Ansan. Three years later (B.C. 546), Cyrus 
bears for the tirst time the title of ‘king of Persia,’ 
xo that he must have gained possession of Persia 
between B.C. 549 and 546. In the latter year he 
crossed the Tigris below Arbela and conquered 
northern Mesopotamia as well as Armenia. 

In B.C, 538, aided by a revolt in southern Baby- 
lonia, he attacked Nabonidus from the north A 
battle was fought at Opis, which resulted in the 
defeat of the Bab. army; and a few days later, on 
the 14th of Tammuz (June), ‘Sippara was taken 
without fighting.’ Nabonidus fled and concealed 
himself in Babylon, followed by Gobryas, the 

overnor of Kurdistan, with the army of Cyrus. 

n the 16th, Gobryas entered Babylon without 
resistance, and Nabonidus was captured. The 
daily services went on as usual in the temples of 
the city, and the contract-tablets show that there 
was no disturbance of trade. On the 3rd of 
Marcheshvan (October), Cyrus came to Babylon, and 
henceforth bore tho title of ‘king of Babylonia.’ 
‘Peace to the city did Cyrus establish; peace to 
all the province of Babylon did Gobryas his 
governor proclaim, — Governors in) Babylon, he 
appointed.” On the llth of the month the wife * 
of Nabonidus died, and for six days there was 
mourning for her. On the 4th of Nisan, Cambyses 
conducted her funeral in the temple of Nebo. 
After this, offerines to ten times the usual amount 
were made to the Bab. deities. 

The proclamation of Cyrus justifies his seizure of 
ithe Bab. crown, and declares that he had been 
called to it by Bel-Merodach, who was angry with 
Nabonidus. Le describes himself as ‘king of the 
city of Ansan,’ the son of Camnbyses, king of Ansan, 
wrandson of Cyrus, king of Ansan, and great-grand- 
son of ‘Teispes, king of Ansan, and says that he 
had restored to their homes the exiles who were in 
Babylonia as well as their gods. He coneludes by 

raying that the deities he has thus restored may 

aily intercede for him before Bel-Merodach and 
Nebo, whose ‘ worshipper’ Cyrus professes himself 
to be. 

It is clear that the Greek writers have con. 
founded the Manda or nomad Scyths and Cim- 
merians with the Madf or Medes, Cyrus, moreover, 
like his ancestors, was not king of Persia, but of 
Ansan or Anzan, one of the most important divi- 
sions of Elam, which is stated in a cuneiform 
tablet to be the equivalent of Elam, and of which 
the native kines of Susa called themselves rulers. 
Teispes, the son of the Persian Achwmenes, seems 
to have conquered it at the time of the fall of the 
Assyr. empire, ‘The fact explains Is 217, as well 
as the use of Susian as one of the three official 
languages of the Persian empire. At Behistun, 
Darius states that cight of his ancestors had been 
kings ‘in a double line.’ As Tcispes was the father 
of his great-crandfather Ariaramnes, we should 
have exactly the eight kings, if we suppose that 
while the line of Cyrus was ruling in Anzan, that of 
Darius was reigning in Persia. 

Another fact which is due to the cuneiform 
texts is, that the account of the sieve of Babylon 
by Cyrus, given by Herodotus, is a fiction, derived 
probably from one of the sieges of the city by 

* Or, according to the reading of Pinches, the son. 


Darius Hystaspis, The date of the conquest of 
Astyares is also fixed. The conquest of Croesus 
and the Lydian empire probably took place before 
that of Babylon, as well as the reduction of the 
Greek cities in Asia Minor by the Medes, Mazarea 
and Harpagus. 

Before his death the empire of Cyrus extended 
from the Mediterranean to Bactria, and was thus 
larger than that of the Assyrians, Different stories 
are told of hisdeath. Herodotus, who knew of more 
than one, says that he was slain when invadin 
the Massavete. According to Ctesias, he ha 
invaded the Derbikes, and after gaining a victory 
over them by stratagem, and capturing the son of 
their queen, Tomyris, was killed in a second 
engagement in which his troops were defeated. 
Diodorus asserts that he was taken prisoner by 
Tomyris, who crucified him; while Xenophon 
makes him die peacefully, and be buried at Pasar- 
gada, seven years after the death of Cyaxares. 

The Bab. contract-tablets, on the contrary, prove 
that he reigned nine years over Babylon and ‘the 
empire,’ dying in July b.c. 529. A year before his 
death he had made’ his son, Cambyses, kine of 
Babylon. According to Herodotus, Garabvees was 
the son of Cassandana, the daughter of Pharnaspés. 
The supposed tomb of Cyrusat Murghab can hardly 
belong to the great conqueror: it is diflieult to 
reconcile its character and position with the 
account given by Arrian (vi. 29), and the figure 
on a neighbouring column, above whose head is 
the inscription, ‘I am Cyrus, the king, the Akhe- 
menian,’ is that of a winged deini-cod who wears 
an Evyptian head-dress. It can hardly, therefore, 
have been sculptured before the conquest of Kxypt 
by Cambyses. ‘The most probable view is that it 
a Cyrus the younver. 

‘he proclamation of Cyrus shows that he was not 
a Zoroastrian like Darius and Xerxes, but that as 
he claimed to be the successor of the Bab. kings, 
so also he acknowledged the supremacy of Bel- 
Merodach the supreme Babylonian vod. Hence the 
restoration of the Jewish exiles was not due to 
any sympathy with monotheism, but was part of 
a general policy. Experience had taught him the 
danger of allowing a disaffected population to exist 
in a country which might be invaded by an enemy ; 
his own conquest of Babylonia had been assisted 
by the revolt of a part of its population; and he 
therefore reversed the policy of deportation and 
denationalization which ea been attempted by the 
Assyr. and Bab. kings. The exiles and the imayes of 
their gods were sent back to their old homes; only 
in the case of the Jews, who had no imaves, it was 
the sacred vessels of the temple which were restored 
(Ezr 17"). See BP, New Series, v. pp. 143 4F. 


LivgRATURE, —Uerodotua i, 95, 108-130, 177-214; Xen. Cyrop.; 
Ctesins, Persika, ed. Gilmore, vii.-xt.; Nicolaus Damascenus, 
frg. 66-68 (Muller's Fragun. iii, pp. 406 f%.); Diodorus Siculus, 
xxxi. 19, Hae. pp. 2801.; RP new ser. v. pp. 143-175 (where 
references are given to the various editions of the cuneiform 
texts); Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 1. ii.; Rawlinson, Ancient 
Monarchiea, iv. ch. vii.; Duncker, Hist. of Antiquity, Eng. ed, 
v.; Budinger in the Sitzunysberichte of ,the Academy of Vienna, 
xcvil. 711 (1880); Halévy in Rev. des Etudes Juives i. (1880); 
Floigl, Cyrus and Herodot (1881); Bauer, Die Kyrossage wud 
Verwandter (1882); Keiper, Die newentdeckten I nachriften uber 
Cyrus (1882); Sayce, Le Muséon (1882), pp. 548, 696, Herodotus 
i.-iii. pp. 886f., 438 ff.; Evers, Pmpoibonimen der perrischen 
Macht unter Kyros (1884); Justi, Gesch. der orient. Volker im 
Altertum, pp. 371 ff. (1884); Tiele, Bab. -Assyr. Geach. iv. 36 
(1886); Winckler, Unterswch. zur altorient. Gesch. i. pp. 109-132 ; 
Sayce, HCM ch. xi. (1803); PriSek, Medien und das Haus des 
Kyaxares (1890), Kambyses und dre Ueberlicferung des Altor- 
thums (1897); Tiele, ‘Cyrus de Groote en de godsdienst van Babel,’ 
in Mélanges Charles de [Harlez (1896). The latest ed. of Oyrus’ 


Annalistic Tablet is by Hager in Delitzsch and Laupt’s Bettrdga 
H. Sayer. 
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D.—In critical notes on the text of the Gospels 
and Acts this symbol is used to indicate the readings 
of Codex Bezw, a Greeco-Latin MS of the 6th cent. 

reserved in the Cambridge University Library. 

he text, both Greek and Latin, is written sticho- 
metrically, z.e. in lines of unequal length, divided 
according to the sense—the Greek on the left, the 
Latin on the right hand page of each opening. 

The Gospels are ae in the order, Mt, Jn, 
Lk, Mk—an order found also in many old Latin 
MSS, the Gothic version, and in Const. Apost. ii. 57. 

Between Mk and Ac there is a gap which, 
according to the original numbering of the quires, 
must have contained 67 leaves (8 quires and 3 
leaves). It closes with a fragment of a Latin 
version of 3 Jn"-!8, Clearly, therefore, the Epp. 
of Jn occupied part of the vacant space (14 or 15 
leaves). hat else the missing leaves contained 
itis impossible to say. The other Catholic Epistles, 
if they were all present, would require about 36 
leaves. This would leave 16 leaves (=2 aus) 
unaccounted for; and it is possible, though not 
very likely, that, as Scrivener suggests, the scribe 
had made a mistake of 2 in numbering his quires 
at this point in the MS. 

About 37 leaves are missing in other parts of the 
MS, and 12 are more or less mutilated. It is also 
mutilated at the end. The following passages are 
in consequence wanting in the Greek Text—Mt 
]1-20 [37-18] G20_92 972-13 “Jn 13636 [1849012], [Mk 
1615-29}, Ac 879-10! 2115-18 2910-20 929 ond. The gaps 
in the Latin are Mt 1)" 68-877 266-27!) Jn 1!-3'6 
[182-201], [Mk 16%], The passages in square 
brackets have been supplied by a 9th cent. hand. 

The MS was written in all probability in Gaul, 
and Rendel Harris has given good reason for 
believing that it did not travel far from its birth- 
pare for the first 1000 years of its existence. 

uring this period it was corrected at various 
times by eight or nine different hands. 

Its modern history begins with the Council of 
Trent, whither apparently it was taken in 1546 by 
the Bishop of Clermont in Auvergne. Stephens, in 
his 1550 edition, published readings from it derived 
from collations made for him by his friends in 
Ttaly—-perhaps during this visit to the Council. 
When Beza presented the MS to the University of 
Cambridge in 1581, he stated that it had been 
taken from the Abbey of St. Irenseus in Lyons at 
the sack of that city in 1562. It is for the most 
part the only witness amine Greek MSS to a type 
of text which we know from the evidence of 
palistic quotations and the earliest versions to 
1ave been widely current as early as the 2nd cent. 
It has in consequence, especially in recent years, 
received a great deal of attention, notably in a 
most ingenious work by J. Rendel Harris, A Study 
of Codex Beze (‘Texts and Studies’), 1891, and 
in two careful but not altogether convincing 
volumes, The Old Syriac Element in Codex Beze, 
1893, and The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, by 
F. H. Chase, 1895. The problems raised by these 
writers will require fuller treatment in connexion 
with the whole subject of the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament. 

An excellent edition of the MS, including a com- 
plete transcription of the text and a full introduc- 
tion, was published by Scrivener in 1864, and this 
year (1897) the University of Cambridge has 
undertaken to bring out an edition in photographic 
facsimile, 


D,.—In the Epistles of St. Paul the same symbol 
—written more properly 1D, to avoid eonfusion—is 
used to denote the readings of the MS in the 
National Library at Paris, the Codex Claro- 
montanus. This is also a Grieco-Latin MS of the 
6th cent. written stichometrically. [t seems clear 
that it was the work of a Greek scribe, and that it 
remained for some time in scholarly Greek hands; 
but there seems no decisive evidence to fix either 
the place where it was written or ils first home. 
The remarkable list of the canonical books of OT 
and N'T inserted between Philemon and Lebrows 
—known as the Claromontane stichometry—points 
on the whole to a Western origin,--—Carthage, 
Rome, or Ganl. The Latin version is of great 
importance throughout. In Hebrews it ia the 
main representative of the old Latin version of the 
epistle. 

It contains all the Pauline epistles virtually com- 

lete—ineluding Hebrews. 1t has been most care 
fully collated both by Tischendorf and Tregelles, 
and sumptuously edited by ‘Tischendorf, 1852. 
J. QO. F. Murray. 

D.—The symbol ordinarily used in criticism of 
Hex. to signify the work of the Denuteronomist ; 
often so as to include also his school, although 
this creates confusion, which may be avoided by 
using for this sense D?, D§, and similar symbols. 
See HEXATEUCH. I’. H. Woops. 


DABBESHETH (ny37), Jos 19".---A place on the 
borders of Zebulun. The line is difficult to follow, 
but the extreme limits on N. and 8. scem to be 
defined by the names Dabbesheth and Jokneam. 
In this case the ruin Dabs/eh, on the hills E. of 
Acco, may be intended, the only place where this 
name (meaning ‘hump,’ ef. ls 30°) occurs. See 
SWE, vol. i. sheet iii. C. Rk. CONDEh. 


DABERATH (72237), Jos 19% 217, 1 Ch 67%,—A 
city of Zebulun given to the Levites, noticed as 
the extreme point on the 8.1. border; now the 
village Debtirich at the foot of Tabor on the W, 
In the record of the conquests of Ramses I. 
(Brugsch, //ist. ii. p. 64) we learn that, about 1325 
B.C., le attacked places in the Aimorite country, 
named Dapur, Shalama(Shuneim), Maroma(Meirfin), 
Ain Anamim, Kalopu (perhaps Shalabdn), and 
Beitha Antha (Beth Anath); and of these places 
Shunem was in Lower Galilee, and Beth ee 
and Meirin in Upper Galilee. Dapur is thought 
to be Tabor or Daberath, and is represented as a 
walled town. But in Egyptian the letters Land 
R are not distinguished, and the name may have 
been Dapul. In the latter case Diél in Up cr 
Galilee would be the site. See DIBLAH. the 
site of Daberath on Tabor was known in the 4th 
cent. A.D. (Onomasticon, s.v. Dabira), but wrongly 
identified with Debir. See SWP vol. i. sheet vi. 

C. R. CONDER., 

DABRIA.—One of the five scribes who wrote to 

the dictation of Ezra (2 Ks 14%), 


DACUBI(A Aaxovgi, B om., AV Dacobi) = AKKUB, 
Ezr 2", Neh 7*. 


DAGGER (Jg 3 AV, ‘sword’ RV, Heb. 1219 
herebh). —The Heb. word means in most cases 
a short weapon used for stabbing (cf. 2 5 20%). 
The Arab ‘khanjar,’ still in use E. of Jordan, has 


a curved blade, and inilicts by a downward stab 
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just such a horrible wound as is described in 
258 20% See Sworn. W. E. BARNES. 


DAGON (7, Aayov).—The principal deity of the 
Philistines, whose worship, however, seems to have 
extended beyond the Phil. country, as is pees 
by the geographical name Beth-dagon (which see), 
and perhaps by the later name Dagon (Jos. Ané. 
XIII. viii. 1; Wars, 1. ii. 3). 

[t has commonly been held by scholars that the 
name is a diminutive, and so a term of endearment, 
from dag, which signifies fish, and hence that D. 
was Morslip pee under the form of a fish. He has 
been generally identified with a Bab. god who is 
represented on seals and elsewhere as having in 
part that form. And though there is nothing in 
the biblical account to contirm this view, there is 
also nothing to contradict it. I. had face and 
hands, and, according to the Sept., feet also (15 
5*); but this is not inconsistent with his having in 

art the shape of a fish. The pictures of the Bab. 
fish-god show face and hands, and in some instances 
feet. Indeed, one is strongly tempted to find in 
the phrase ‘only D. remained,’ the meaning ‘only 
little fish remained,’ the point being that, after the 
head and hands of D. were cut off, nothing was left 
of him savo the fish-shaped part. Nevertheless, 
Sayce and others now insist that D. was not a fish- 
god, and that the resemblance of name is a mere 
coincidence. The Bab. fish-god was Ea, the patron 
god of the city of Kridu, the god of the ocean, of 
water, of wixdom. In some sense Ea was god of 
the sea, Anu of the sky, and Bel (Baal) of the 
earth and the under-worl i Bel is closely associated 
with Anu, but not with Fa, And D. appears in 
the inscriptions as one of the names or one of tho 
forms of Bel. 

The name and worship of D. were upon either 
theory imported into Val. from Babylonia. The 
name is held to have been originally Sumerian, 
but a Semitic derivation was found for it in con- 
nexion with its use to designate the god of agqri- 
culture. D. was identified with dagan, the Heb. 
word for corn, when corn is thought of as an 
agricultural product. 

Presumably, D. was worshipped in Phenicia as 
well asin Philistia. There is a Pheen. cylindrical 
seal of crystal now in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, on which, according to Sayce, the name 
Baal-dagon is written in Phoen. letters, with an 
ear of corn engraved near it, and other symbols, 
such as the winged solar disc, a gazelle, and 
several stars, but no figure of a fish. Eusebius 
(Prep. Evang. i. 6) quotes Philo Byblius of the 
2nd cent. A.D. as citing the ancient Phoen. legends 
that go under the name of Sanchoniathon, to the 
effect that Ouranos (Anu) married his sister the 
earth, ‘and by her had four sons, [Jus (E1), who is 
called Kronos, and Betylus, and D., which signifies 
‘fcorn,” and Atlas.’ ‘D., after he had discovered 
bread-corn and the plough, was called Zeus 
Arotrios.’ 

The Phan. Dagon, then, like the Bab., is properly 
‘Zeus of the plough.’ With this agree all the 
notices found in O'T in regard to the Phil. Dagon. 
He had temples in Gaza and Ashdod (Jg 16”, 1S 
5-2), and presumably in the other Phil. cities. 
His worship among the Philistines was national, 
and not merely local (1 Ch 10”, 1 S 58-638), His 
worship did not exclude that of other Baals (2 K 
17-8), The Philistines regarded him as giving 
them victory over their enemies, rejoicing before 
him when Samson was in their power, and placing 
Saul’s head in his temple (Jy 164, 1 Ch 10%). But 
he was eminently the god of agriculture; they 
acknowledged Js victory over him through the 
mice that marred their fields, and offered golden 
mice in token of the acknowledgment (1 S 6* °), 
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Apparently, the worship of D. among the Philis- 
tines was conducted with a highly developed and 
technical ritual. We may infer this from the 
claborate discussions and arrangements for return- 
ing the ark, as described in 18 5. 6, the golden 
mice and golden tumours as a guilt-offering, the 
new cart, the new milch kine with their calves 
shut up at home. ‘The worship of J). at Gaza con- 
tinned to a late period. During the Maccabaan 
wars Jonathan destroyed the temple of D. there 
(1 Mac 10-84 114; Jos. And, XIII. iv. 4, 5). 

ee Witeaneeaae HCM 325 327; Saycein SS Timea, May 
27, 1803; Smith, #GHD 164; Moore, Judges, 358f.; Wellh. and 
Driver on 18 64; Oaf. Heb. Lex. 8.0. . Jd. BEECHER. 


DAISAN (B Aawdy, A Aco-), 1 Es 5*!.--Called 
Rezin, Ezr 28, Neh 7°. The form in 1 Es is due 
to confusion of 7 and 4. 


DALAN (A Aaddy, B’Acdy, AV Ladan), 1 Es 57 
= DELAIAH, Ezr 2”, 


DALE.—See KING’s DALE. 


DALETH (1).—Fourth letter of Heb. alphabet, 
and as such used in the 119th Psalm to designate 
the 4th part, cach verse of which begins with this 
letter. 


DALLY.—-Only Wis 12% ‘correction, wherein he 
dallicd with them.’ By a bold anthropomorphism 
God is described as only sporting with the 
Eyyptians in the lighter plagues that fell on them. 
The Gr. is wacyvlos émiriyujoews, lit. ‘ play-games of 
correction’; Vulg. lwdibriis et increpationibus, Cov. 
“seornes and rebukes,’ Geneva ‘scornful rebukes,’ 
RV ‘aimocking correction as of children.’ ‘Dally’ 
has now ehiefly the sense of ‘delay,’ which easily 
arose from the older sense of ‘sport,’ as in Milton, 
Of Reformation (Prose Works, 11. 410), ‘ Let us not 
dally with God when he offers uy a full blessing’ ; 
and Bunyan, Heavenly Lootman (Clar. Press ed. 
p-. 270), ‘it is not good dallying with things of so 
great concernment, as the Salvation or Damnation 
of thy Soul.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DALMANUTHA (Aadyuarovéd) is mentioned onl 
in Mk 8% The corresponding statement of Mt 
(15° RV) gives Magadan. In ‘Tatian, Duttessaron 
(L1ill’s ed. p. 134), 16 is Magheda. Rendel Harris 
(Study of Codex Beze, p. 178) suggests that Dal- 
manutha muy be simply a corruption from the 
Syriac; but see Chase, eer Text of the Acts, p. 
145 n*, On the varinnts in Mk see Chase, Syro- 
Latin Text of the Gospels, p. 97f. The common 
reading Maydala is probably a substitution of a 
better for a less known place. Ewald sugvested 
that Magadan stands here for Megidon-: Megiddo ; 
but Ensebius says this Magadan was near Gerasa. 
Thomson places Dalmanutha at Ed-Delemfyech, one 
mile N. of the Jarinfik, at the S.If. corner of the 
Sea of Galilee. As the scene of the second Feeding 
of the Multitude is uncertain, and as there is 
nothing said to indicate in what direction the 
boat into which our Lord went was steered, the 
site of Dalmanutha cannot be determined with 
certainty. Tristram suggests a site 14 mile from 
Migdel (Magdala), and Sir C. Wilson thinks it was 
not far from that. 


LITERATURE.—Besides the works mentioned above, consult 
Keim, Jesus of Nazara (Eng. Tr.), iv. 238n.; Edersheim, Jesus 
the Messiah? (1887), ii. 67ff.; Andrews, Life of our Lord, ed. 
1892, p. 838; Herz and Nestle in Expos. Times, viii. 663, ix. 45, 95. 


A. HENDERSON. 
DALMATIA (Ac\yaria) in apostolic times was an 
ill-defined mountainous district on the E. coast of 
the Adriatic, stretching towards Macedonia. In 
its more exact use, the name, which is not known 


DALPHON 


to the earlier Greek writers, was used of the S. 
portion of the Kom. province Illyricum, between 
the Drinus and the sea. In its more indefinite use 
it was practically another name for Tlyricum. 
St. Paul preached the gospel in the district, or, 
at any rate, in its neighbourhood (Ro 15!%), and 
during his last unprisonment in Rome it was 
visited by Titus (2 Ti 4!°). In our ignorance of the 
place where the apostle was arrested, we cannot 
determine either the exact time when Titus was 
sent to D. or the reason why he was sent; but it 
has been conjectured that, having failed to find 
St. Paul at Nicopolis as he expected (‘Ti 3'*), he 
went on to Dalinatia. W. Muir. 


DALPHON (ji571, Est 97), the second son of 
Haman, put to death by the Jews. In the LAX 
Acdgur. 


DAMARIS (Adyapis). —The name of &® woman 
who, with Dionysius the Areopagite and certain 
others, is mentioned as having been converted by 
St. Paul at Athens (Ac 17%). Rainsay (S¢. Paul 
the Trav. p. 252) points out that it is not stated 
that she was of good birth (in contrast with 17!4 
and 13”); that this arose from the fact that 
women of social position in Athens would cer- 
tainly not have the opportunity of hearing St. 
Paul; and that her naine suggests that she was a 
foreigner, perhaps ‘ene of the class of educated 
Hetarrar.’ This suggestion seems to go rather 
beyond the evidence. The name is said to be 
a corruption of dduvarkts, a heifer, which is the 
reading of one Lat. MS (e¢ maulier nomine Damalis, 
Flor.). Chrys. (ad doc.) suggests quite erroneously 
that she was the wife of Dionysius; this could 
not be the tr. of cal yur) dvéuare A. These words 
and all mention of this woman are omitted by 
Codex Beau. Ramsay (Church in Lom. Lemp. 
p. 161) quotes this in proof of his assertion that 
the reviser to whom we owe the Western text was 
a Catholic who objected to the prominent posi- 
tion assigned to women in the Acts; ‘this was, 
firstly, pagan rather than Christian ; and, secondly, 
heretical rather than Catholic.’ (See also 17"? and 
the variation there.) A. C. LEADLAM. 


DAMASCUS (pyn2, Aapacxds). 


This city is the contemporary of all history. 
lost in antiquity. Jos. (Ant. 1. vi. 4) says it was founded vt 
Uz, grandson of Shem. It is first rnentioned in connexion wit 
Abraham's pursuit of the defeated Chedorlaomer (Gn 1429), 
Then (Gn 15%) his servant is called Dammesek Eliezer, where 
both the Chaldee and the Syr. have ‘Eliezer the Damascene.’ 
It occurs in 28 884s pynd o7N, Aram Dammesek, which suggests 
comparison with the modern Arabic name, Dimashk eah-Sham, 
As it was the capital of Aram, so it is the chief city of esh-Sham, 
the modern Syria. Hsh-Shdm=‘ the left,’ t.¢6. the country on 
the left; as ¢d-Yemen, Arabia Felix, is on the right of the 
Arabian looking northward. A Moslem tradition makes 
Eliezer the founder of the city, and Abraham king for some 
years before he went south to Palestine. So also Nicolaus of 
D., quoted by Jos. (Ant. 1. vii. 2). We mentions a village 
caliea ‘the Habitation of Abraham,’ which may be identical 
with el-Burzeh, 8 miles N. of the city, where there is a wely 
sacred to the patriarch. 


i. History.—The history of D. really beyins 
for us with its capture by David. Coming to suc- 
cour Hadadezer, king of Zobah, the Damascenes 
were themselves overthrown. David smote of the 
Syrians 22,000 men, took and garrisoned the city, 
and ‘the Syrians became servants to David, and 
brought presents’ (25 8*§). Nicolaus of Damascus 
says the battle was fought on the Euphrates. 
Rezon, son of Eliada, a follower of Hadadezer, 
escaped, gathered a company around him, possibly 
fugitives like himself, and obtained possession of 
Damascus. ‘He was an adversary to Israel all the 
daysofSolomon.’ His experience on the Euphrates 
possibly led him to abhor Israel (1 K 1129-75). But 
soon again the sceptre passed to the family of 
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Hadad. Syria and Israel were in league against 
Judah. Hard pressed by the king of Isracl, Asa 
bought the friendship of Benhadad with costly 
presents, and induced him to break with Baasha 
wnd invade his territory. A successful raid into 
the northern dominions of Israel called off Baasha 
and relieved Judah (i K 1518-21), Benhadad seems 
to have followed up his advantage in the reign of 
Omri. Retaining the captured cities, he held the 
right to ‘make strects’ in the new capital, 
Samaria (1 K 20%). ‘Streets’ may have meant 
quarters for a permanent einbassy, or simply 
accommodation for Syrian merchants, who, like 
the Tyrians in Memphis, would conyregate in one 
quarter. It was a concession to a power which 
could enforce it if necessary. Benhadad, son of 
this monarch, led a great expedition against 
Samaria. ‘There were with him neeyeies subject 
kings, with horses and chariots. Conducting the 
siege with a contemptuous carelessness, born of a 
sense of absolute superiority, he was surprised b 

a sudden attack, and his army routed, he himself 
escaping with difficulty on horseback. Meeting 
Isracl again at Aphek, he was defeated and his 
army destroyed, Taken by Ahab, his freedom 
was granted on most humiliating terms (1 K 20). 
In about three years’ time we find them again at 
war, fighting for possession of Ramoth-yilead ; and 
there Ahab was slain (1 K 22), T‘rom D. came 
Naaman, to be healed of leprosy (2 K 5). Again 
the Syrians invaded Isracl, and a company sent to 
arrest Elisha at Dothan was Jed by him, blinded, 
into Samaria (2 K 6°). Unaffected by their 
chivalrous treatment, we find Benhadad directly 
again besieging Samaria. The city was reduced 
to the most appalling straits by famine, when, by 
w miraculous discomfiture of the Syrians, it was 
delivered, and plentiful supplies provided (2 K 6*- 
7”), From the cuneiform inscriptions we learn that 
the Assyrians also harassed Benhadad, and were 
too strong for him and his allies. Ilis reputation 
suffered heavily from these disasters, making it 
easier for a strong man to usurp his place. Falling 
sick, he sent a messenger laden with yvifts to con- 
sult Elisha, To this man, Hazael, the prophet 
promised the kingdom. On his return he secured 
the swift fulfilment of the promise by the murder 
of his master (2 K 8"). In his encounters with 
the vyreat Assyr. power, the new king was not more 
fortunate than his predecessor; but elsewhere 
success waited upon his standards. Jehoram of 
Israel and Ahaziah of Judah attacked Kamoth- 
gilead. Hazael saa them, the former bein 

seriously wounded (2 K 8%), He then lai 

waste the whole country east of the Jordan (2 K 
10%?- 33), He captured Gath (76. 12!"), and threat- 
ened Jerusalem. Jehoash purchased immunity 


from attack, stripping the temple and the palace 
of all valuables tor this purpose (7b, 12'8), azael 


also prevailed against Isracl, and superiority was 
maintained by his son Benhadad (ib. 13%). Ulti- 
mately Jehoash, son of Jehoahaz, asserted his 
independence, and recovered the cities Hazael had 
taken (ib. 13%). Jeroboam U., son of Jehoash, 
the great warrior-king of the northern monarchy, 
extended the borders of Israel, recovering D 
and Hamath, probably making their kings tribu- 
tary to Israel (1b. 148), D. and Samaria next 
appear in league ayainst Jerusalem (2 K 15%7 16°). 
Rezin of D. reconquered Elath, driving out ‘the 
Jews.’ Meantime the Assyrians, under 'Tiglath- 
pileser 111., whose Bab. name was Pul or Pulu 
(2 K 15), were rapidly extending their sway, 
threatening the independence of D. and Samaria 
alike. To consolidate their power ayainst Assyria, 
Rezin and Pekah sought to attach Judah to their 
cause by dethroning Ahaz, and setting up ‘a king 
in the midst of it, the son of Tabeel’ (Is 7%). The 
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attempt not only failed: it hastened the disaster 
they wished to avert. Ahaz appealed to Tiglath- 
pileser, who at once ‘went up against D. and 
took it, and carried the Seanle of it captive to 
Kir,’ Rezin himself being slain (2 K 16°); and 
Axsyr. colonists were placed in it(Jos, Ant. IX. xii. 3). 
This was the heaviest blow the city had yet re- 
ceived, and for a time she seems to have been 
ernshed by it. To this period probably refer the 
peenieclss of Isainh and Amos, ‘The riches of 
).... Shall be carried away before the king 
of Assyria’ (Is 84), ‘ Behold, D. is taken away from 
being a city, and it shall be a ruinous heap’ (ds ig); 
‘T will send a fire into the house of Hazuel, and it 
shall devour the palaces of Benhadad ... and 
the people of Syria shall go into captivity to Kir, 
auith the Lord’? (Am 1*®; see also Jer 49-27), 
Ahaz came to DD. to do homage to Tiglath- 
ees Here he saw the great altar, of which, at 
iis order, a duplicate was made by Urijah the 
riest, and pnt in the temple to supplant the 

razen altar (2 16%), For the important issues 
of this act see W. RR. Smith, OTC? 265, 443, Les 
359, 466 fF. 

A city occupying the position of D. could not 
be permanently overwhelmed. During the Persian 
period she displayed afresh her perennial vigonr, 
taying a distinguished part (Strabo, xvi. 2. 9). 

Vhen Darius advanced against Alexander at 
Ixsus, he sent his harem and treasures to WD. 
for safety. After his defeat and invlorious flight, 
the city was treacherously surrendered to Alex- 
ander’s general, Parmenio (Arrian, /aped. Al. 
ii, 11) During the Greek occupation 1D. yielded 
to Antioch on the Orontes the rank of first city in 
Syria. In the course of the wars with Egypt, D., 
with Palestine and Coclesyria, fell at times into 
the hands of the Ptolemies. On the division of 
Syria (B.C, 111) between Antiochus Grypus and 
Antiochus Cyzicenus, 1). fell) to the Jatter. 
Against this prince Hyrcanus made a successful 
stand (Jos. vin’, Xm. x. 1-3). The next king 
was Demetrins Kuerns, who, assisted by Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, established himself in D., and divided 
the rule of Syria with his brother Philip (Ant. 
XIU, xii. 4). Invited by discontented Jews, he 
marched ayainst Alexander Jannaus, and defeated 
that prince near Shechem, returning immediately 
to war with Philip. The latter, assisted by Arabs 
and Parthians, was victorious. Demetris was 
sent to Mithridates, king of Parthia, and remained 
with him till his death. A younger brother, 
Antiochus Dionysus, now seized the throne of 
Damascus, He fell in an encounter with Aretas, 
king of Arabia; and this monarch, invited by the 
inhabitants, entered T). and assumed the reins of 
government. Against Ptolemy Menneus, ‘who 
was such a bad neighbour to the city,’ Alexandra, 
widow of Jannivus, sent an expedition to D., 
under her son Aristobulus, which achieved nothing 
(Ant. XII. xvi. 3). Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
obtained temporary possession. The Romans 
under Metellus took the city, and here, B.c. 64, 
One): received ambassadors from the neighbour- 
ing kings, who brought him presents; among 
others, a golden vine from Aristobulus, valued at 
600 talents. In B.c. 63 the whole of Syria became 
a Homan province; and, while the proconsul 
usually resided in Antioch, D. began to assume 
her old ascendency. Herod, while still a young 
man, escaping judement from the Sanhedrin, came 
here to visit Sextus Cresar, and was made by him 
gener of the army of Cwlesyria (Ant. XIV. 1x. 5). 
nter, according to Jos. (BJ I. xxi. 11), he showed 
his magnanimity by adorning many cities, not 
only within but also beyond his own dominions. 
To D. he added the attractions of a gymnasium 
and atheatre. It was on the way to I). that the 


miraculous event occurred through which Saul 
of Tarsus was converted to Christianity ; and in 
this city he first testified for Christ (Ac 97°77). It 
was then under the Arabian Aretas, and governed 
by an ethnarch, whose vigilance Paul escaped, being 
let down over the wall in a basket (2 Co 11%), 
Hither the apostle returned, after his sojourn in 
Arabia (Gal 1’). It was reckoned to the Decapolis 
(Pliny, HN v. 16). Josephus curiously remarks 
that Scythopolis was the greatest of these cities. 
After Herod’s time he says little of D.; but there 
must have been a strony Jewish colony there: 
at one time some 10,000 of these were slain by 
the populace (BJ IL xx. 2). Under Trajan, D. 
attained the rank of a Itoman provincial city. 
Since that time, although she has often changed 
hands, her career of prosperity has hardly been 
interrupted, save perhaps when she fell before the 
ferocious Tamerlane (1399). D. is still the chief city 
in Syria, with a population of not less than 150,000. 
Christians have always been fairly numerous 
in the city. Theodosius transformed the great 
temple into a Christian church. On the advent of 
Isluin it was changed into a Moslem mosque. JD. 
was originally subordinate to Antioch, which was 
(he seat of the patriarch; but this official, still 
taking his title from Antioch, now resides in 
Damaseus. The darkest blot on the history of the 
city is the massacre of some 6000 Christians in 
the summer of 1860. 

ii, GEOGRAPHY,—One of the most beantiful and 
fertile plains in the world is that which lies to the 
east of the Anti-Lebanon range, at an elevation of 
about 2200 ft. above sea-level. Great Hermon, 
Jebel esh-Shetkh, a vast snowy bank filling all the 
horizon, forms the western boundary. A chain of 
hills, thrown off to castward from Anti-Libanus, 
runs along the northern edge. Jebel el-Aswad and 
Jebel Mant’ shut it non the south. Three marshy 
lakes mark the eastern frontier of fertility ; and 
away beyond them rises a ranve of low hills, 
which definitely cuts off this district from the 
sandy wastes of the Arabian desert. These sur- 
rounding hills, all bare and forbidding, save in 
the deeper and shadier wadies, enclose within 
their rocky arma a broad expanse of rich waving 
green. 

This plain owes its fertility almost entirely to the 
river el-Barada, ‘the cool,’ which bursts through 
the limestone ramparts on the north, to fling itself 
in many a refreshing stream over its surface ; and 
to the waters of el-A’wuj, ‘the crooked,’ which, 
coming down from the eastern slopes of Gt. Her- 
mon, flows through the southern meadows. Some- 
thing is also duc to the protection of the desert 
hills in the east, which in a measure bar the way 
against the drifting sand-storms from the wilder- 
ness. In the plain the natives distinguish five 
districts. The western portion, extending about 
two hours east of the porge of the Barada, is 
divided by that river into the northern and southern 
Ghautah. ‘To the east is the Aferj, also divided by 
the Barada into north and south; while all lyin 
between these districts and Jebel el-Aswad an 
the valley of el-A’way, is known as Waudy el-'Ajam. 
Scattered over this tract are some 140 villages. A 
population of about 50,000 are engaged almost ex- 
clusively in agricultural pursuits. Clumps of 
olives, and many varieties of fruit trees pleasantly 
diversify the landscape, while between them, in 
season, far and wide, wave seas of golden grain. 
On the edge of the plain, east of e/-Barada, just 
under Jebel Kasitin, which rises some 1700 ft., lie 
the famous orchards, some 30 miles in circum- 
ference, which encircle with luxuriant foliage the 
ancient city of Damascus. From afar are seen the 
white roofs, domes, and minarets, in striking relief 
against the green. The scene of rich beauty here 
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presented, with the shade of fruitful trees, and on 
every hand the music of running water, has ever 
inspired the Arab with admiration ; and when he 
dreamed of Paradise—‘the garden’ par excellence— 
his imagery was drawn from the gardens and streams 
of Damascus. Nor need we wonder if, coming 
from the dreary monotony of the burning desert, 
the Bedawi, fascinated by its delights, thinks 
himself in the midst of an earthly Paradise. Even 
for the eye accustomed to the fresh beauty and 
fruitfulness of the West, it possesses many a charm, 
although the descriptive language of the Arab 
may appeur somewhat exaggerated. There are 
few places where so rich w variety of fruits is 
brought to maturity within a similar area. In 
the vicinity of the city are large vegetable gardens; 
and in the ficlds beyond different kinds of grain, 
tobacco, cotton, flax, hemp, madder- roots, and 
vicinus are grown. The olive is plentiful, and 
much of the oil used in the city is made in the 
neighbourhood. Tall, graceful poplars line the 
banks of the streams, yielding eyeelient timber for 
building purposes. Firewood is mostly made of 
the olive and the apricot. There are also the 
cypress, the plane tree, and the stately palm. 
But the charm of D. is felt chiefly in her 
rardens, and under the shadow of her far-stretcli- 
ing thickets of fruit trees. There, in generous 
rivalry, are found the orange, the lemon, and the 
citron; the apple, the pear, and the quince; 
plums and prunes, prapes and figs, pomegranate 
and mulberry, almonds and walnuts, hazel-nuts 
and pistachios. 

TD. is situated about 60 miles from the coast. 
Its exact position is 33° 30’ N. lat., 36° 18’ E. long. 
It is now most easily approached by the magnifi- 
cent French diligence road from Beirdt, which 
scales Mount Lebanon, crosses ed-Beha', and then 
follows the casy passes through Anti-Lebanon to 
the plain of Damascus. ‘The routes by which of old 
she communicated with the seaboard varied with 
political conditions, The way to Tripoli lay past 
Ba‘albek and Bésherreh. That to Beirdt followed 
closely the line of the present road; while the 

reat el rht of the two Lebanons lay also between 

and I'yre and Sidon. When the way was 
clear, she found the most convenient outlet at 
Acre. ‘This road led to the south-west past Sa'‘se' 
and Jvuneiternh over the Jedir See crossed 
the Jordan below Jake {/ileh by Jisr Bendt Yahi, 
traversed the rolling downs of the upper Jordan 
valley, and splitting towards the west, one arm 
took the difficult but direct route by way of Safed ; 
the other swept southward past Nhdn Jubb Yusif 
to the plain of Gennesaret at Ahan Minyeh, and, 
following an casy line by the wadies to the north- 
west, Joined the Safed road at Lr-Ledmeh. Krom 
Gennesaret a branch of this highway ascended the 
uplands west of the Sea of Galilee to Khan et- 
Zujdr, and, passing round the base of Tabor, 
crossed the plain of Esdraclon to Megiddo, and 
thence to the Philistine plain and Egypt. Another 
branch kept the valley along the shore of the 
lake, and southward past Bethshan to Jericho. 
This was crossed by a road, which, leaving D. 
ina more southerly direction, traversed the level 
reaches of the {faurdn, came down into the valley 
from the Jauldn highlands east of the sea, by way 
of Apheck, and here dividing, one limb crossed the 
Jordan below the lake, climbed the hills to west- 
ward, and reached Acre by way of Kefr Kennah ; 
the other passed up the vale of Jezrcel, and again 
bifurcating, one branch went straight to the sea 
over Esdraelon: the other, bending to the south- 
west, is identified with the ancient caravan road 
from Gilead, which passes by Dothan, and comes 
down upon the plain of Sharon. The old gold and 
frankincense caravan road from Arabia the Happy 
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has frequently changed its course in the northern 
reaches. ‘lhe traftic has long been confined to the 
pase of the Haj, the Moslem pilgrimage to and 
rom 14l-Haramein, Hl-Medinah, and Mecca. The 
great road from Aleppo in the north is split as 
with a wedge at Emesa cy the Anti-Lebanon ridge. 
It throws an arm round either side of the moun- 
tuin, that on the west traversing the valley of 
Carlesyria by way of Bu‘aléch, and unites again at 
Damascus. Mastward lay the highways across the 
desert to Palmyra and Baghdid. Thus the great 
avennes of communication between north and 
south, east and west, along which flowed the com- 
merce and marched the armies of the ancient 
world, lay through the heart of the city, Resting 
in the midst of & beautiful oasis on the edge of the 
changeless desert, surrounded by desert hills, she 
formed the natural harbour whither steered the 
arposies from the sea of sand, bearing the treasures 
of the East: whence again the sombre mariners set 
forth upon their dreary voyage homeward. Herein 
we have the secret of her perennial greatness. A 
strony position she never was, and often has she 
bowed beneath the stroke of the conqueror, be- 
coming ‘a servant to task work.’ But, ever as the 
tides of war rolled back, she has arisen again, fresh 
and viyorous as of yore, She has been the meeting 
place and mart of the nations; and as she has been 
of use to all, to the desert nomad and to the more 
civilized and settled peoples alike, so the necessities 
of all have conspired to perpetuate her prosperity. 

ili. Tey Sea seems probable that the chief 
source of income to the people of D. would be 
the constantly passing caravans. But that the 
also traded on their own account is shown in Ez 
2748, the ‘handyworks’ of 'I'yre being exchanged 
for ‘the wine of Helbon and white wool.’ Lalbin, 
a village about 12 miles north of D., is still 
famous for its vine pigauce and the mountain 
shepherds of Anti-Lebanon would always have a 
supply of white wool fur the D. merchants. 
From Am 3!% (RV) we may gather that the city 
was already known for silken manufactures. Our 
word ‘Damask’ is derived from a product of the 
looms of Damascus. Ata later tine her armourers 
also achieved wide fame, and the ‘ Damascus blade’ 
was highly prized. They were carried off en masse 
by Tamerlane, and settled in Samarkand. 

iv. ANTIQUITIES.—-The main stream of £7-Bar- 
ada, the true creator of the city, enters from 
the N.W., and, passing under the great square, 
part escapes to water the gardens on the north, 
while the rest is carried off through multitudinous 
conduits to supply the houses of the inhabitants. 
The distribution of the water has always been a 
matter requiring the exercise of both care and 
tact among these excitable people: so it has come 
to be a common saying, that ‘every drop of the 
water of Jl-Barada has to run according to 
law.’ The ancient city was built on the southern 
bank of the stream. Much more pround is now 
covered to the north, and especially to the 5. 
and $.W., while the lony limb of £7-4féddn, ter- 
mninating in the ‘Gate of God,’ Bawwabet Ullah, 
whence issue the pilgrims for J/fecca, stretches 
far tothe S. The old walls may be traced, how- 
ever, along the edvc of the stream, and through the 
centre of the modern city, in circumference about 
4 miles. For a city of such extraordinary age, 
PD. is not rich in antiquities. The castle, a rect- 
angular building of great extent, standing at the 
N.W. corner of the old wall, probably dates only 
from the Middle Ages, although the substructures 
are ancient. To the S. of the castern pate part 
of the wall is very old. The gate itself dates from 
Roman times; and the line of the Via Herta, ‘the 
street called straight,’ may be traced from this to 
the western gate. It is still called Derd el-Mus- 
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takim, straight street, by the natives (Derb es- 
Sultany, ‘the king’s highway,’ is the name given 

every important road in the country). This ix 
the straight street comnnon to all Syro-Greek and 
Syro-Roman cities, of which fine examples are still 
to be seen at Losrah and Shuhbah. The great 
mosque possibly vccnpies the site of the temple 
of Riminon (2 K 535), It is in accordance with 
the conservatism of the Orient, that the spot 
has preserved its religious character under the 
dominion of snecessive faiths. It was a spacious 
Gareck temple, then a Christian chureh, and finally 
it became 2 Moslem mosque; the only remaining 
evidence of Christian use ane the Greek inscrip- 
tion over the southern pateway, ‘Thy kingdom, O 
Christ, is an everlasting kingdom, and 'Thy doim- 
inion endureth for all generations.’ The Moslems 
say that the head of John the Baptist was buried 
here; but Christian tradition has it that the 
chureh was dedicated to John Damascenus, whose 
tomb was within it; and there his body was mir- 
aculously retained, when an effort was made to 
remove It. Of this mosque, which for centuries 
had been the pride of the Moslem world, a large 
part was destroyed by fire in October 1893. 

The traditions associating certain spots with 
Abraham, Naaman, and Elisha are of the most 
shadowy character.  Llardly more reliable are 
those relating to the experiences of St. Panl A 
spot about half a mile KE. of the city is shown as the 
gecne of his conversion, It is now the Christian 
burying-mound., But tradition has several times 
contradicted itself as to the seene of this miracle : 
in any case it conld not be here, as the traveller 
from the S. would not enter the city from the 
E. Between this and the gate is the grave of 
St. George, the kindly porter who connived at St. 
Vaul’s escape, and sulfered inartyrdom. ‘The spot 
where the apostle was let down over the wall ina 
basket, ‘the honse of Judas’ in Straight street, 
and also the honse of Ananias, are pointed out; 
but considerable uncertainty attaches to them 
all. W. Tewing, 


DAMN, DAMNABLE, DAMNATION. -— These 
words have in the conrse of time suffered a process 
of degeneration, for which, says Bishop Sinideont 
‘we are not so much beholden to good acts as 
to bad manners.’ The Lat. danmare signified 
‘to inflict loss on one,’ ‘to condemn,’ But, under 
the influence of theology, the Eng. words thence 
derived soon acquired tho sense of ‘condemnation 
to eternal punishment’; and this special appli- 
eation ran alongside the orig, menning from the 
14th cent. to the 18th. In the 1619 ed. of the 
Bishops’ NT, the translation of 1 ‘Ti 6" is ‘having 
damnation, because they have cast away their first 
faith’; and there is added this note: ‘S. Paul doth 
not here speake of the everlasting dainnation, but 
by this woid damnation, doeth rather understand 
the shaine that those wanton widowes shall have 
in the world for breaking their promise.’ Thus 
even then the sense to which the words are now 
wholly contined was the most familiar. But in 
earlier English it was not so. ‘Tio Wyclif’s ear the 
words must have had a very different suggestion, 
for he not only uses ‘damn’ freely in the sense of 
‘condemn,’ as in his tr. of Job 0° “If T wole make 
me iust, my mouth shall dampne me,’ but even 
uses it of our Lord Himself, as in Mk 10" ‘For Jo! 
we stien to Jerusalem, and mannus sone schal be 
bitraied to the princis of prestis, and to seribis, 
and to the eldre men; and thei schulen dampne 
hym bi deth.’ 


In AV ‘damned’ occurs as tr. of xeraxpive Mk 1616, Ro 14% 
(RV ‘condemned ’), of xpive 2 Th 222 (RV ‘judged ’). ‘Damnable’ 
is found only 2’ 21 ‘damnable heresies,’ Gr. aipicus cvwdrsians, RV 
‘destructive heresies,’ RVm ‘sects of perdition.’ ‘Damnation’ 
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iy the tr. of xaradixy, Wis 1227 (RV ‘condemnation'); of aedrAua 
¥ P23 (RV ‘destruction’); of xpiow Mt 2388, Jn 620 (RV ‘judg: 
ment’), Mk 829 (RV ‘sin,’ reading &meprnua); and of apie Mk 
1240, Lk 2087, Ro 88, 1 Ti 512 (kV ‘condemnation ’), Ro 134, 1 Co 
1127 (RV ‘ judgment’), while Mt 2314 is omitted from RV. Thus 
the words are never used in AV in the sense now attaching to 
them, and they are completely banished from RV, See more 
fully Roberts in Kapos, Z'iones, iil. 6491%., and the art. JUDGMENT. 
J, LLASTINGS. 


DAMSEL, now archaic or poetical, is freely used 
in AV; and it is retained in RV, except where the 
Gr. is madlov (Mk 6% 4008.4 ¢ child’) or macdloxny 
(Mt 26, Jn 18!7, Ac 1218 1616 ‘maid’).* In Gn 34? 
one word (72y}) na’ drah) is twice tr’ in AV ‘d.,’ in 
v.*another (93>: yalddh); aud again in Mk 5% da 
we have one word (madlov), in vv.*4 another 
(xopdocov), KV preserves the distinction in St. 
Mark. J. HASTINGS. 


DAN (ja ‘ judge,’ Adv), —The elder of the two sons 
borne to Jacob by Bilhah, Rachel’s handmaid. The 
ortvin of the name, viven in Gn 308 (14), is that, after 
her long barrenness, God had judged Rachel and 
had given her a son, the son of her handmaid 
counting as her own. No details of his history 
are given in the patriarchal narratives. Modern 
critics usnally regard him as, like the other sons 
of Jacob, the eponyimous ancestor of the tribe of 
Dan. ‘These tribes are divided into two main 
branches, the Leah tribes and the Rachel tribes. 
Dan belongs to the latter; but the representation 
of Dan and Naphtali as sons of Bilhah implies 
that they were inferior members of the Rachel 
sroup. That the tribe was ue sinall appears 
en varions indications. Only one son is men- 
tioned in Gn 463 Hushim (in Nu 264? Shuham), 
that is, the tribe consisted of a single clan. It 
is referred to as a ‘family’ in the important 
narrative of its mivration to Laish, Jg 184228, 
The fighting men on this expedition are only 600, 
and they seem to have been the majority of the tribe. 
It is unnceessary to attach much importance to 
the characteristic statement of P, manic places 
the fighting men of Dan, during the wilderness 
wandering, at more than 60,000 (Nu 1? 26%). 

After the settlement in Canaan, the clan seems 
to have broken off from the main Joseph pronp 
in order to secure a district for itself. In this it 
was only partially suecessfnl. Its territory lay 
to the S.W. of Ephraim, and joined that of Ben- 
jamin and Judah. It seems to have stretched 
forward towards the fertile lowlands, but whether 
it ever ocenpied any portion of them or uot is 
uncertain, The reference in the Song of Deborah 
(Jp 57) is itself very obscure, and the chronology 
of the period so uncertain, that we Icarn little 
from it. We do not knew whether it refers to the 
northern or the southern settlements. The most 
obvious sense of the words is that Dan had pushed 
forward to the sea. But we have no other evidence 
that it ever reached the coast. Nor is it certain 
that the words require this interpretation. Moore 
translates: ‘Dan, why does he live neighbour to 
ships?’ and explains—Why does he live as a de- 
Penge under the protection of Phovnician sea- 
arers? He thinks the northern Danites are 
meant. G. A. Smith thinks Deborah may speak 
‘in scorn of futile ambitions westward, which 
were stirred in Dan by the sight of the sea from 
the Shephelah,’ but admits that Dan may have 
reached the coast xt some time (/dtst. Geog. p. 220). 
RV, ‘Dan, why did he remain in ships?’ is not 
satisfactory. It is most probable that the tribe 
never reached the sea; but even if it did so, it 


* The spelling of AV 1611 is never ‘damsel’; ‘damsell’ occurs 
in Gn 24, 34, and Damsell Mt 1411, while ‘damsels’ is found Gn 
2451, Jg 199 Elsewhere it is either ‘damosel’ or (most freq.) 
‘damosell,’ with ‘damosels’ for plural and possessive. This ta 
nearer the Lat. dominicella, dim. of domina, ‘mistress,’ und 
the Fr. denoiselle, 
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must have been soon compelled to retreat. Not 
only so, but we learn that it was forced back even 
from the lowlands by the Amorites (J@ 19%), 
Wellhausen thinks that if was really the Philts- 
tines who drove them back inte the hill country. 
But it seems safer to accept the statement of the 
text, though possibly the Philistines forced back 
the Amorites, who, in turn, pushed Dan back. 
We tind the tribe after this living in the vales 
of Aijalon and Sorck, in and about the towns of 
Zorah and Eshtaol (Jg 18, ef. 13). The lot of 
the tribe as given in Jos 19%“ includes very much 
more. But it cannot be taken as proving that 
Dan’s territory ever included, even in idea, during 
its actual history, all the towns mentioned. It is 
the work of the Priestly Writer, and therefore 
very late. Not only so, but the general account 
of the territories of the tribes makes it clear that 
the whole land of Palestine was regarded as ocen- 
pied by the Hebrews, though the actual history 
was very different. In this ease the method of 
the writer has been to specify places actually 
occupied by Dan (Zorah, Mshtaol, Shaalabbin, 
Aijalon), and to add all the adjacent places which 
were not assigned to other tribes, though strangely 
Eshtaol and Zorah are assigned to Judah as border 
towns (15"%), 

Although the tribe still retained this small 
district, 11 was so cramped in it that it became 
necessary to seek a new home. We have a most 
valuable account of this expedition in Jg 18. The 
narrative in this chapter and the preceding, of 
which it is a continuation, is probably composite. 
Budde prints his analysis (alah has been fol- 
lowed in the main both by Kittel and by Moore) 
in his Richter und Samuel. It is not, however, 
important for our pees to follow the analysis, 
as the outlines of the story are quite clear. 
A small party of spies was sent northward, and 
found in) Laish (Leshem, Jos 19”, which Well- 
hausen thinks was originally Lesham), a city 
which from the fertility of the district was ver 
invitiny, and from its isolation, and the penestule 
unsuspecting character of the inhabitants, was 
likely to fall an easy prey. Six hundred armed 
men with their families and goods set out for 
Laish. On their way they plundered the sanctuar 
of Micah, an Ephraimite, of its images, and too 
his priest with them, He pursued them with a 
few nei¢hbours; but his remonstranece was met 
with a erimly humorous warning that unless he 
was silent he might irritate them into kilhng him 
and his family, a hint which Micah disereetl 
took. The Danites then moved on to Laish, which 
they captured and bart, while they butchered 
the inhabitants. They built a new city and called 
it Dan. Probably only a small remnant was left 
behind in the south, but at least a remnant, with 
its home between Zorah and lshtaol in the camp 
of Dan (Jg 13”, in Jpg 18!* Mahaneh-dan is said to 
be in Kiriath-jearim, but this is less likely). That 
a remnant was left is made probable by the stor 
of Samson, who belonged to this tribe. That 1t 
was small seems clear from the subscquent history. 
It plays no part in the later history of Israel. It 
is omitted from the tribes in the genealogies of 
Chronicles and in the hst of the Apocalypse. 

The character of the tribe is sieeclien in the 
blessings of Jacob and Moses. In the former we 
read— 

*Dan shall judye his people, 

Ag one of the tribes of Israel. 

Dan shall be a serpent in the way, 

An adder in the path, 

That biteth the horse’s heels, 

So that his rider falleth backward. 

T have waited for thy salvation, O Lord’ (Gn 4916 18), 
The first sentence has been variously understood, 
but probably the meaning is that Dan shall take 


his part with the other tribes in defending Israel, 
The writer probably lias Samson in inind. ‘The 
comparison inv." is to the stealthy tactics adopted 
by Dan in war or on maranding expeditions, by 
which, weak tribe though it was, it secured a 
victory over foes of superior strength. The attack 
on Laish is a good example. In the Blessing of 
Moses we read - 
‘Dan is a lion’s whelp, 
That leapeth forth trom Bashan ' (Dt 3322), 

Here, too, the point of the metaphor is the 
suddenness with which the tribe would attack. 
The reference is not so mnch to war, probably, 
as to attacks on caravans, for which it wonld lie 
in wait. Although the sccond line refers to the 
‘fion’s whelp,’ yet the mention of Bashan makes 
it probable that the northern portion of the tribe 
isin the author's mind. From 2S 20'5, where we 
should probably read fin Abel and in Dan,’ it 
seams that Dan was regarded as a tribe that held 
faust to the evod old Tsrachte enstoims. 

The gentilic name Danites (375) occurs Jg 13? 
1811) 2 Ch 12%, A. S. PEAKE, 


DAN (yj, Adv).-~A city which marked the most 
N. point of Pal., and naturally became linked with 
Beersheba, the boundary town in the south. The 
phrase ‘from Dan to Beersheba’ was at once pictur- 
esque and suggestive of dimension, and in times of 
national crisis emphasized the fact that amid all 
tribal distinctions there was a common inheritance 
~-the whole land of Israel (Jy 20!, 1S 3°, 28 3"). 
The chief independent notice is the account of the 
Danite invasion viven in Jp 18, where the change 
of name from Laish or Leshem is accounted for. 
In all likelihood it is the same place that is referred 
to in the census-journey of Joab as Danjaan, 28 
24, If the reading ja‘ar instead of ja‘an be 
accepted, it would indicate the first point of 
contact with the rocky ground and oak scrub of 
Lebanon, which the Arabs call wear. 

At Dan Jeroboain set 1.p one of the calves of gold 
(1K 12%), Dan disappears from Scriptuwie after 
the invasion of Danaea (1 K 15°, 2 Ch 164). It 
is referred to by Joxephus, Ensebius, and Jerome in 
terms that identify it with the present ‘Tell el- Kadi 
(although G. A. Smith prefers to locate Dan at 
Banias), The mound rises ont of a close jungle of 
tall bushes and rank reeds, with larger trees on the 
higher slopes, until an irregular oblong plateau is 
reached, about 40 ft. high on the N. side and 80 ft. 
on the S., and resting upon one of the broad fringe- 
like terraces with which the skirts of Hermon sweep 
down towards the plain of Huleh (lk. Merom), On 
the W. side, amid the rough boulders and blocks 
of ancient masonry that cover the ground, there 
eushes out the immense fountain (Leddan) that 
forms by far the largest source of the Jordan 
current, where 5 miles down it mects the waters 
from the upper springs of Hasbeya and Banias. 

Lireratere.-- Robinson, BRI?; Thomson, Land and Rook; 
Smith, UGUL 473, 4804.3 Moore, Judyes, 3903 see also art. 
CaLF (GOLDEN). G. M. MACKIE, 


DANCING is, in its origin, an expression of the 
feelings by movements of the body more or less 
controlled by asense of rhythm. [t was practised, 
therefore, long before it was raised to the dignity 
of an art, being simply a natural development of 
the tendency to employ gesture, either as an 
accompaniment to, or a substitute for, speech. 
We may distinguish three stages in the early his- 
tory of dancing, as exemplified in the practice of 
ancient nations; (1) [ts rudest and most unstudied 
form, the outward expression of exuberant feel- 
ing; (2) the pantomimiec dance, in which, ¢.g., the 
movements of hostile armies were represented ; 
(3) the dance pure and simple, the exhibition of 
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tho poetry of motion, of all the grace of attitude 
and all the flexibility of which the body is capable. 
Social dancing, as we now understand it, was 
almost, if not altogether, unknown in ancient 
times. 

Whatever view we may hold of the presence or 
position of Isracl in Egypt, we have no evidence to 
show that the Hebrews borrowed thence their love 
or their methods of dancing. They never seem, 
in ancient times, to have reached the third of the 
staves which we have enumerated. We hear 
nothing of performances by professional artists, 
similar to iiese rience on the Mayp. monn- 
ments, and supposed by Lane to have been the 
direct ancestors of the modern Ghawazee. There 
is no mention of solo or figure dancing, of contra- 
dances (unless we attach this meaning to the nan 
moynea, Ca 6), or of anything approaching in 
elaboration the performances associated with the 
Feast of Eternity. Still Jess can we expect a 
reasoned appreciation of the exercise ay a means 
of developing the mind and body, such as we havo 
in Plato’s Laws. All the allusions point to spon- 
taneous movements; in yrocessions these would 
be impromptu on the part of the leaders, and more 
or less closely imitated by the others. Three ideas 
are represented in the vocabulary: leaping, cire- 
ling, and making merry. Thus 39, 777 (Ee 3, 
1 Ch 15”), to leap; 1579, to circle (2.5 6118); Soin 
(Jg 21%, Ps 877), to twist oneself ; poy, pay (Jz 16, 
1S 187, 1 Ch 15”), dit. to laugh. It is self-evident 
that these words might be used in a looser and in 
a more technical sense. They were applied to the 
artless play of the children (Job 21"), ag well as 
to the dancing of the adults. 

Few as are the references in the Bible, they show 
that almost any occurrence might be associated 
with dancing: the return of the prodigal, the 
commemoration of an hist. event, the weleoming 
of a hero on his return from battle, the ingather- 
ing of the vintage, —whatever called for an expres- 
sion of joy or excited the heart to gladness. Of 
dancing for its own sake, of its practice as an art, 
there is no trace. Leyrersces a possible exception 
to this in Ca 6%, but the passage is too obsenre 
to admit positively of snech an explanation. 
Whether we should look on Mahanaim as the 
name of a place, or as descriptive of a dancing 
in which two rows of de took part, or 
whether, with Delitzsch, we shonld ileniend 
an allusion to the angels, must remain a matter 
of doubt. ‘The only unnistakable instance of 
artistic dancing is that mentioned in Mt 148, the 
performance of Herodias’ daughter fin the midst’ 
of the guests assembled on Herod's birthday. 
This was due, however, to the introduction of 
Greek fashions, through contact with the Romans, 
who had adopted them, and hardly belongs to our 
subject. 

It is with daneing in connexion with the religious 
rites and ceremonies of the Hebrews that we are 
mainly concerned in this article. ‘Their religion 
was, csp. in pre-exilie times, predominantly social 
and joyful. It found its proper isthetie expres- 
sion in a merry encial feast, which was the 
public ceremony of & township or clan. Then the 
erowds streamed into the sanctuary from all sides, 
dressed in their gayest attire, marching joyfully 
to the sound of music. Universal hilarity pre- 
vailed ; men ate and drank and made merry to- 
gether, rejoicing before their god (W. R. Smith, 
RS 236 1f.). ‘Tosneh a religion dancing would bea 
natural adjunct. ‘Phe cultus was not a system of 
rites, artificially contrived to express and maintain 
theological doctrines, but the free outcome of the 
religious feelings, which found vent in the wa 
suggested by, and in harmony with, the disposi- 
tion and genius of the people. It is not surprising, 
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however, that we find comparatively few references 
to this part of the eultns in OT, or that no pro- 
vision is made for it in the regulations contained 
in the recognized standards of the priests. There 
is no trace of the existence ainong the Hebrews 
of any class of priests corresponding to the Salii 
of ancient Rome, and their vintage and other 
festivals are far from possessing the significance of 
the great carnivals of the pagan world. The fact 
seems to be that the priestly historians and legis- 
lators resolutely exclnded, as far as possible, every- 
thing that saute infer any similarity between the 
worship of J” and that of heathen deities. Never- 
theless, enongh remains to show that dancing 
was practised and acknowledged as part of the 
Heb. ritual. ‘The dancing of Miriam and the 
women of [srael (Ex 152%) may have been due to 
an ancient ceremony aonnntede with the Passover. 
[nany view of it, the dance formed an essential part 
of an act of worship (ef. Is 30). At the annual 
vintage festival at Shiloh—‘a feast of the Lord ’— 
the maidens came out and joined in dances in the 
vineyards (dg 21%), When David took part in 
the procession at the removal of the ark, he did 
so in a priestly capacity : he wore the linen ephod, 
the official dress of the pricsts (25 64). These 
passages exhaust the list of religious dances in OT. 
But the allusions in the Psahus and Prophets, and 
the references to the rites in honour of idols, point in 
the sine direction ; e.g. the dance round the golden 
ealf (Ex 32”), and at the altar of Baal (1 K 18%). 

The people retained in later times their fondness 
for dancing in connexion with religious rites, as 
is shown by the ceremonies connected with tho 
Feast of ‘Tabernacles and the Day of Atonement. 
On the latter day, and on the 15th Abib, the maidens 
of Jerns. are said to have gone in white garments, 
specially lent them for the purpose so that rich 
and poor might be on an equality, into the vine- 
yards close to the city, where they danced and 
sang. ‘The following fragment of one of their 
songs has been preserved, and is thus given by 
KEdersheim-—- 


‘Around in circle gay, the Hcbrew maidens seo ; 
From them our happy yonths their partners choose, 
Remember! Beauty soon its charm must lose— 
And seek to win a maid of fair degree. 

When fading grace and beauty low are laid, 
Then praise shall her who fears the Lord await; 
Qod does bless her handiwork—and, in the gate, 
“Her works do follow her,” it shall be said.’ 


The other dance festival was held on the day 
preceding the Feast of Tabernacles, and is said to 
have been instituted by Judas Maccabeus. At 
the appointed time everyone went to the ‘house 
of the Sho’ebah,’ carrying branches with lemons 
attached, for the procession round the altar. In 
the conrt were large candelabra, each with four 
arms; four priests, or youths of priestly descent, 
climbed ladders, filled the vessels with oil, and lit 
the wicks, which were made of cast-off belts of the 
priests. All Jerus. was lighted from the fires. 
The whole multitude joined in the landations that 
followed. Men famons for their piety and good 
works danced with lighted torches, and great 
scholars like Hillel were not above exhibiting 
their dexterity and agility to the admiring crowd. 
Meanwhile the Levites, standing on the steps that 
led from the court of the men to that of the 
women, accompanied the performance with psalms 
and canticles, and the sound of the kinnérs and 
eymbals was heard, with trumpets and other 
musical instruments, The whole festival is proof 
of that irrepressible love of display and_ hilarity 
which revealed itself in the popular religion of 
Judaism. 


LITERATURR.—Spencer, De Leg. Rit. iv. 4; Voss, Geach. der 
Tanzkunst; Grove (ete.), Dancing, in ‘Badminton Library’; 
Leyrer, PRE’ xv. pp. 206-208; Wetatein, Zettschr. fur Eth- 
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nologie, 1873, p. 285 ff. ; Smith, RS? p. 432; Tristram, Hastern 
Customs, pp. 207-210; Delitzsch, Jriz, pp. 189-206; Conder, 
Tent Work, pp. 306, 826, 51d. J. MILLAR. 


DANDLE (prob. from It. dandola or dondola, a 
doll), to ‘toss gently,’ is found Is 66” ‘be dandled 
upon her knees.’ Cf. Palsgrave (15380), ‘If Nt le 
as a mother or nourryce doth a childe upon her 
lappe’; and He Hall (1614), ‘If our Church, on 
whose lappe the vilest miscreants are dandled.’ 
It is doubtful, however, if this tr. is accurate 
enough, though RV retains it. The Heb. (yyy) is 
to stroke or caress, rather than to toss or dandle. 
The older versions have ‘be joyful upon her 
knees’; except Wye. 1380, ‘daunte you,’ 1383, 
‘speke plesauntly to you,’ and Douay, ‘speake 
you fayre.’ J. ILASTINGS. 


DANGER.—In Apocr. (Ad. Est 144, Sir 3°6 29" 
34/2 4344 2 Mac 15!) and in Ac 1977 ‘danger’ has 
its modern meaning ; and so the adj. ‘dangerons,’ 
Sir 948, Ac 27% But in the other passages in which 
‘danyer’ oceurs (Mt 5%! 2&7, Mik 3°) if is used in 
the obsol. sense of ‘power,’ ‘control’; Gr. evoyos, 
fr. év-€xw, Acid in the power of some person or thing, 
hence (1) ‘guilty of,’ as Ja 2", 1 Co 117; (2) ‘liable 
to,’ as here. KV retains ‘in danger of,’ except Mk 
39 ‘puilty of an eternal sin,’ for AV ‘in danger of 
eternal damnation,’ reading dyapriyaros for xpioews. 


The Lat. dominuws ‘lord,’ was contracted in old French in 
various ways, of which one was dans, and was thenee adopted 
into Eng. in the furm dun, Spenser, /”. Q. Iv, il, 32, has— 

"Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyld.’ 
Chaucer himaclf uses ‘dan’ freely as a title of respect =sir. 
From this word was formed danger (tirst in late Lat. or Fr., and 
then adopted into Eng.) by adding the term, ger, seen in 
passenger, messenger. This ‘danger’ became o yreat legal 
word in mediwval Eng., signifying a lord’s rights or sway, the 
extent of his Jurisdiction. Hence ‘ power,’ ‘control,’ as Chauccr, 
Prol, 663 (Oxf. ed.J— 

‘In daunver hadde he at his owne gyso 

The yonge girles of the digcyse.’ 


Cf. More, Utopia, p. 116, 1, 5 (Lumby), ‘so disdaining to be In 
her daunger, that le renouneeth and refuseth all her benefites’ ; 
and Shaks. Mer. of Jen, 1v. i. 180-- 

‘You stand within his danger, do you not?’ 
Thus ‘to be in one’s danger’ passed casily into the meaning of 
“he liable to’ punishinent or the like, and then ‘be exposed to’ 
any harm, the mod. meaning. J. PLASTINGS. 


DANIEL, x33 (in Ezk 14% 2 283 be, Lerd 5x39), 
meaning ‘God is my judge,’ occurs in OT as the 
name of three (or four) persons. 

4. David’s second son, ‘born unto him in Ifeb- 
ron’ ‘of Abigail the Carmelitess’ (1 Ch 3!) In 
the parallel passaye, 28 38, the name is Clileab 
(axbs) ; and since this is the evident source of the 
chronicler’s list, the name D. probably arose from 
a corruption of the text. This apparently can he 
traced throuch the LXX, which m each passage 
has Aadoud (B Aauvej\ in 1 Ch 3!) (ands, ads, $839) 
(Kittel on 1 Ch 3? in Haupt’s 07). 

2. A priest of the line of Ithamar who returned 
in the time of Artaxerxes with Ezra to Judiwa 
(zr 87), and sealed the covenant drawn up by 
Nehemiah (Neh 1y°%), unless two distinct persons 
are mentioned. 

3. ‘The hero and traditional author of the Bk. of 
Daniel. According to this book, D. was a youth 
of noble descent and high physical and intellectual 
endowments, carried b SNGDU CIRCE AE in the 
third year of Jehviakim trom Jerus. to Babylon, and 
with other Jewish youths, esp. three companions, 
Hananiah, Mishacl, and Azariah, assigned for 
education at the king’s court (Dn 1*7), 1D. and 


his companions refused to defile themselves with 
the royal food, and for their fidelity were rewarded 
by being fairer in appearance ‘than all the youths 
which id eat of the king’s meat,’ and in their 
final examination before the king by being superior 


in understanding and wisdom to all the magicians 
and enchanters of the realm (Dn I2*°). In the 
second year of Nebuchadnezzar, D, reba and in- 
terpreted, on the failure of all the other wise men, 
the king’s dream of the composite image, and was 
made ruler over the whole province of Babylon 
and chief ruler over all the wise men (Dn 2). He 
also interpreted the king's dream of the tree 
(Dn 4). After the death of Nebuch. he seems to 
have lost his high office and pone into retirement; 
but when the handwriting appeared on the wall of 
the palace during Belshazzar’s feast (Dn 5-5), again 
D. was, on the failure of the other magicians, sum- 
moned at the instization of the queen (vv.104), He 
interpreted the writing, and was then clothed with 
purple, decked with a chain, and proclaimed the 
third ruler in the kingdom (v.“"),. Under Darius the 
Mede, D. was appointed one of three presidents 
over 120 satraps, and was distinenished above all 
the others; ‘and the king thought to set him over 
the whole reahn’ (Dn 6%). Through this favour he 
incurred the enmity of his fellow-oflicers, who, tind- 
ing no occasion of accusing him, persuaded Darius 
to pass a decree that for 380 days no one should 

resent a petition unto any god or man except 
limself on pain of being cast into a den of lions. 
As they expected, D. faithfully continued his 
custom of praying unto his God three times a day. 
Thus an accusation was brought against D.; and 
although the king tried to rescne him, yet he was 
cast into the den of lions (vv.?*"'*), but was miraen- 
lously saved (v.*4). D.’s acensers were then cast 
into the den and quickly devoured, and the king 
deerced that all men should fear and tremble before 
the God of D. (vv.4447), ‘So this D. prospered 
in the reign of Darius and the reign of Cyrus the 
Persian’ (v.%), This is the story of D. in Du 1-6. 
In chs. 7-12 he appears as the recipient of a series 
of divine apocalyptic revelations respecting the 
future of Israel, for whose welfare he is extremely 
concerned. ‘I'wo additional stories, that of Bel 
and the Dragon and that of Susanna, are also 
related concerning him in the Apocrypha. 

This narrative of D. is evidently an example of 
Jewish /layggadoth (see next art.). Whether D. 
represents in any way a real hist. character cannot 
be absolutely determined. [no Izk 14 aD. is 
mentioned with Noah and Job as a pre-eminently 
righteous character, and in Mzk 28? as an example 
of the highest wisdom, ‘This association and 
allusion imply that the D. in the mind of the 
prophet was an ancient worthy in the traditions of 
Israel. (We can with difficulty conceive of Ezekiel 
speaking thus of a younger contemporary. Sce 
Cheyne in /rpositor, July 1897, p. 25.) Of this 
D. of Jewish tradition we are entirely ignorant; 
yet probably he was the prototype of the D. of the 
Exile, and many features of this ancient character 
probably reappear in the luterone. Ewald supposed 
that the D. of zk was a Jewish exile of the ten 
tribes who lived at the court of Nineveh and had 
acquired there a reputation for wisdom and right- 
cousness, and whoin later Jewish tradition trans- 
ferred to Babylon. Or it is possible that there 
was such a distinguished Jew at Babylon, who 
enjoyed the favour first of Nebuech. and then of the 
Versian conquerors, who was actually named D., or 
owing to his wisdom and righteousness was so called 
by his countryinen after the ancient worthy alluded 
to by Ezk, and thus a real historical character may 
have been the basis of the hero of the Bk. of Duniel.* 

The story of D. appears to have been written 
in imitation of that Beene Ia , however, 
often repeats itself ; yet, if the story 1s he Voriea » it 
is strange that no reference is made to D. in the 

* Cheyne suggests a connexion between D. and Zoroaster, the 


name having been coined out of the Zend ddnu, ‘wise’ or 
‘wisdom’ (Bamp. Lect. on Paalter, 105 ff.). 
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OT narrative of the restoration ; that no post-exilic 
writer before the Maccalxean age knows anything 
about him; that no one else shared his expectations ; 
and that he, with all his patriotism, did not avail 
himself of the opportunity of retnrning to Pal. ; 
and that Ben-Sirach, writing about B.c. 170, should 
entirely omit him from the worthies of Israel, and 
also write (Sir 49'5), ‘ Neither was there a man born 
like unto Joseph, a governor of his brethren, a stay 
of the people.’ K. L. Curris. 


DANIEL, THE BOOK OF, in the Heb. Canon, 
is placed among the Hagiographa, between Est 
and Ezr, bunt in the LXX, Vulg., and Eng. Bible 
as one of the four great prophets, immediatel y after 
Ezekiel. It falls into two divisions: chs. 1-6, the 
history of Daniel; chs. 7-12, visions and revela- 
tions piven to Daniel. In the original, 2*»-7 is 
written in Aramaic instead of Hebrew. In literary 
character the Bk, of Dn is mainly an apocalypse, 
representing in visions under symbolical forms 
various historical epochs. The beginning of this 
kind of writing appears in Ezk and Zee; but Dn 
is far more complete and claborate, and exercised 
a great influence upon subsequent Jewish and 
Christian literature. 

j. AUTMORSHIP AND DATE.—The visions (chs. 
7-12) are represented as given in the words of 
Dn (728! 9? 10°), hence the inference that he wrote 
the entire book. This was the ancient Jewish 
opinion,* and the prevailing Christian one, until 
within recent years.t Now, however, it has pene- 
ruly been abandoned, and in its place are quite a 
variety of views all agreeing in this, that the book 
in its present form must be assigned to the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (n.c. 175-163); and there is 
© crowing consensus of opinion that the book as 
a whole belongs to that period, for the following 
reasons :— 

lL. Acquaintance with Ant. Epiphanes.—Ch. 11 
shows a clear acquaintance with minor events in his 
reign and in those of his predecessors, In the 
veiled form of a revelation of the future it gives 
an outline of history from the time of Cyrus to 
near the death of Antiochus.t There are sketched 
the Persian periad (v.?), the rise and conquest of 
Alexander the Great (v.38), the dismemberment. of 
his empire (v.‘), and then principally the varying 
relations of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid dynasties 
to each other and of the latter to the Jews (vv.5*). 
Attention is called in succession to Ptolemy 1. and 
Seleucus Nikator (v.°), Ptolemy Philadelphus and 
Antiochns I. (v.°), Ptolemy Energetes (vv.7%), 
Antiochus the Great (vv.-"), Seleucus Philopator 
(v.%), and Antiochus Epiphanes (vv.2!-). While, 
from the abscurity of hollister and the difficulty 
of determining the meaning of the Heb. text, some 
references are not perfectly plain, yet it is easy 
to point out. definitely the accessions of these 
sovereigns, their allianees, intrignes, campaigns, 
victories, defeats, bestowment of eifts, treacheries, 
acts of violence, and freqnen(ly untimely deaths. 
The older connmentators regarded these details as 
sienal examples of divine prediction; but since 


*The Talm. statement (Baba bathra 15), that the men of the 
Great Synagogue ‘wrote’ Dn, does not necessarily imply the 
contrary Or express the idea of a later editing; it may simply 
mean a ‘recording’ of the hook, 

¢ Porphyry, the Neo-Platonist (¢ 302), wrote a treatise denying 
the genuineness of Daniel's prophecy. His views are known 
from the Commentary of Jerome, who refuted them. Porphyry 
had no followers in the Christian Church. The first systematic 
modern rejection of Daniel's arnthorship was by Corrodi in 1783 
and 1792. He waa followed by Bertholdt, Eichhorn, Gesenius, 
Bleek, De Wette, Ewald, ef al.; while the genuineness was 
stoutly defended by Hengstenberg, Hiavernick, Auberlen, Keil, 
Pusey, etal. Cf. for history of the criticism, Bleek’s Finlettung; 
Zockler’a Comm. in the Lange Series, and Hengstenberg on 
Genuineness of Daniel, 

t Vv.40-45 are perhaps an Ideal description of eventa which the 
writer expected. 
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such a revelation of the future is without analogy 
elsewhere in Seripture, and without any apparent 
moral or spiritual import, this chapter or insertions 
init are now allowed, even by figse who regard 
Daniel as the author of his visions or the rest of the 
book, to belong to the period of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes.* Similar references elsewhere, however, 
seem to require these to be taken with their natural 
force, indicating the true date of the entire book, and 
not as later additions. Inch. 8 isa clear descrip- 
tion of the conquests of Alexander (vv.5® 2!) and 
the division of his empire (vv.* *), and of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (vv. 2-4), These appear again, acc. 
to the most probable interpretation (see below), in 
ch. 7, the fonrth beast representing Alexander's 
kingdom and its succession in the Scleucid dynasty 
(with which alone the writer here is concerned), 
culminating in Antiochus Epiphanes (vv.® 9), 
The descriptions are very exact. While the 
numbers of the kings, ten and three (v.¥), might be 
taken relatively or symbolically, yet the corre- 
spondence to the Seleucidie is so precise that these 


kings seem evidently meant.t The cleventh 
corresponds exactly to Antiochus Epiphanes. 


Another clear reference to this sovercign seems 
alsv to appear in 9%6,.¢ Thus throughout all these 


* Zockler in Lange's Bibeliwerk, 1869; OC. W. U.Wright, Introd, 
to OT, 1890; Kohler, Lehrbuch der Biblisehen Gesch. vol. ti, 
p. 645, 1893, 

+ We do not know, of course, just how the author reckoned 
these kings. Two main schemes have been suggested: (a) (Hitzig, 
Kuenen, Cornill, Bevan, e¢ ad.), (1) Alexander, (2) Seleucus 1. 
Nikator, (3) Antiochus 1. Soter, (4) Antiochus u. Theos, (5) 
Seleucus i. Callinicus, (6) Seleucus ut, Ceraunns, (7) Antiochus 
the Great, (8) Seleucna Iv. Philopator, ®) Heliodorus, (10) De- 
metrius 1, Soter, or an unknown elder brother ; (6) (Bertholdt 
Von Lengerke, Delitzsch, Meinhold, e¢ ad.), (1) Selencugs 1. 
Nikator, (2)-()=(3)-(1UV) of (a) (10) Ptolemaus vi. Philometor. 
(8) (9) (10) of erther (a) or (1) fnlfll the conditions of the three 
kings put down (v.24), Seleucus rv. Philopator was assassinated 
(the Jews may have thought by the connivance of Ant. Epi- 
phanes), Heliodorus, who seized the government, was over- 
thrown by Antiochus; Demetrins, the rightful heir, was thrust 
aside, and Ptolenry, who laid claim to it, was bitterly humbled. 
For Demetrius, who never became king, Kuenen, after Von 
Gutschinidt (Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. pp. 175-179), was inclined to 
place an elder brother who acc. to a fragment of John of Antioch 
wags put to death by Antioclins, 

} Antiochus Epiphanes, to the Jewish mind, was the incarna- 
tion of wickeduess, arrogance, and blasphemy (ef. 1 Mace 110. a2 
262, 2 Mac y?-19. 33), and every term mentioned In the above 
references in Dn is most appropriate to describe him and his 
enreer. The eyes (73-29) and “understanding dark sentences’ (825) 
tudicate his vigilanee and cunning 3 ‘the look more stout than his 
fellows’ and ‘the fierce countenance’ (720 §28), the terror he in- 
apired, and his cruelty; ‘the month speaking great things’ 
(78. 20 1134), his boastful arrogance, secn in the assumption of the 
title Epiphanes, ‘the illustrions’—changed to Epimanes ‘the 
mad’ by his subjects,—and the title Theos, ‘the god,’ on some of 
his coins. His fearfnl persecution of the Jews and his suppres- 
sion of their laws and sacred days are clearly indicated in 725 
84, The following outline (abridged fron LOT p. 4612.) gives 


Ne leading events of his reign and the references to them in 
ni— 


BO, 

176, Accession (1 Mac 119), Dn 78. 1). 20 g8 28 1122, 

176, Jason intriguing against Ouinas nt. procures from Antiochus 
the high priesthood: Rise of Hellenizing party in Jerus. 
(L Mag 111-15, 2 Mac 47-22), 

172 [171]. Onias m1. murdered (2 Mac 432 35), Dn 926s 11 22b, 

171. 1st. expedition of Antiochus against Egypt (1 Mac 116-19), 
Dn 1122-24, 

170. 2nd expedition against Egypt (1 Mac 12), Dn 1125-27, 
Antiochus on his return plunders the temple and 
massacres many Jews (1 Mae 121-25, 2 Mac 6!1-21, Dn 
8b 10 11%4). 

169, 3rd expedition against Egypt. Rom. legate Popilius 
Linas obliges Antiochns to retire, Polyb. xxix.1; Livy, 

siv. 19, xlv. 125 Dn 1129 80a, 

Fresh measures against Jerusalem. City surprised on 

Babbathday. Many inhabitants slain or captured and sold 

as slaves, Syrian yarrison placed in citadel. God-fearin 

Jews flee. All practices of Jewish religion prohibited. 

Temple worship suspended, and, on 15 Chislev, B.c. 168, 

‘the abomination of desolation’ (a small heathen altar 

erccted on the altar of hurnt-offering). Books of the law 

burnt, and women who had their children circumcised 
pat to death (1 Mac 129-64, 2 Mac 6-7, Dn 72!. 24b. 25 gir. 
3b. 24. 25 Q26b. 27a 1 }80b-32a (renegade Jews) 32b-85 (the 

faithfu)) 36.39 191. 7. 11), 

167. Revolt of the Maccabees (1 Mac 2), Dn 1134 (the little help). 

165. After victorics by the Maccabees (1 Mac 628-35), temple pur 


169-8. 
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chapters there are indications of the same kind of 
knowledge of Antiochus and of previous history 
asinch. ll. Antiochus and his persecution of the 
Jews and defilement of their sanctuary seem ever 

resent before the writer (cf. | Mac 1). When, 
fe Geer he touches upon a subsequent period he 
gives nothing which need be interpreted as _ refer- 
ring to specific historical events, but only symbolizes 
the general Messianic hope of Israel (24 727 121"), 
Hence theconclusion that chs, 7-12 belong to the age 
of Antiochus Epiphanes appears warranted, and 
then also chs. 1-6 if by the sume author. 

Unity of Authorship has been the 
view among scholars of all schools.* 
1-6 belong to one author is evident. Ch. 1 is a 
necessary introduction to the others. Without it 
2, and 2” would be unintelligible, and 3" requires 
2%; and 5 require chs. 2and 4, Ch. 6 1s closely 
connected with the preceding ones, ‘The visions 
(chs, 7-12) require an account of D.’s personality 
and life, and the unity of the two sections is seen 
from the fact that the substance of the dream of 
the composite image (ch. 2) is repeated in the 
vision of the four beasts (ch. 7), and that ‘they 
shall mingle themselves with the seed of men’ (2*) 
is evidently a reference to the un happy marriages 
of the Ptolemies and Seleucidie (11% !7). The homi- 
letical or didactic purpose of each section is also 
the same.t 

2. Historical Statements. Daniel, according to 1}, 
began his career as a youthful student at the Bab. 
court in the 3rd year of Jehoiakim, and lived at 
least until the 8rd year of Cyrus, ze. from 606 or 
605 to 536 or 535 B.c. Within this period are men- 
tioned as kings of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar (2), 
Belshazzar (5! 8), Darius the Mede (5°! 6% 3), and 
Cyrus (6%). Events are dated by the years of 
these kings (2) 7} 8! 9) 101), showing that the writer 
must have regarded all of them as reigning sove- 
reigns, and not in any way as subordinate rulers. 
Belshazzar is further deseribed as the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar (5! 34) and king of Babylon at its 
capture by the Medes and Persians, when (ace. to 
580) he was slain and Darius received the king- 
dom. But history knows nothing of a Babylonian 
king Darius the Mede preceding Cyrus. The 
reigning monarchs within this period were Nebuch- 
adnezzar, Evil-Merodach, Neriglissar, Nabunahid, 
and Cyrus. No Darius reigned. in Babylon until a 
score of years later. The foeet whom Belshazzar 
represents was undoubtedly Bfl-sar-usur, son of 
Nabunahid and commander of the Babylonian army 
during the last years of his father’s reign (COT 
ii. p. 180f.). Being more active and energetic 


revailing 
“hat chs, 


fled and paula ovat re-established just three years 
after its desecration (L Mac 486 61), Dn gidb., 

164 (163]. Antiochus dics somewhat suddenly in Persia (1 Mac 
61-16, but see also Volyb. xxxi. 11), Dn 721. 26 gldb. 25 ond 
Q26b. 27s 1 14h), 

(The explanation of 1122-24 is uncertain, for we do not know 
whether they refer to an Egyp. campaign or to conduct in 
Assyria. On Antiochus the student should consult J. F. Hoff- 
mann, Ant. Mpiph., Leipzig, 1873.) 

* That of Gesenius, De Wette, Bleek, Cornill, Kuenen, Driver, 
K6nig, e¢ al., as well ag Havernick, Hengstenberg, Keil, Pusey, 
Fuller, et al, Diversity of authorship has, however, been held, 
both by those holding the late authorship and by those regarding 
chs. 7-1l2as genuine. Of the former, Bertholdt thought the book 
to have been written by nine authors. Strack and Meliuhold 
regard 24>-6 as by an earlier writer, about R.c. 300, Of the latter, 
Sir Isaac Newton thought Daniel wrote only chs. 6-12. Kohler 
(Lehrbuch der biblischen Geschichte, ii. p. 637, 1898) holds that 
chs, 1-6 were written some time after the rcign of Cyrus by the 
editor of chs. 7-12. 

t No reason is clearly perceptible why the book Is partly 
written in Heb. and partly in Aramaic. The following have been 
Buygested: (1) Diversity of origin (Strack, Meinhold, see fn. above); 
(2) portion of the original Heb. lost and replaced by the Aram. 
translation (Lenormant, Bevan, Haupt); (3) the Aram. language 
a secret sign that the Chaldwans represented the Syrians, t.e. 
Antiochus and his followers (mentioned by Kénig, Finlett. p. 
382) ; (4) author preferred to give the speeches of the heathen 
in Aram. rather than in the sacred Heb., and being more at 
home in that language continued to use it (Behrmann). 


than his father, he seems to have supplanted him in 
tradition as sovereign. In reality, however, ho 
was never king. This is proved by the long series 
of contract tablets, ‘ sacle dated month by manth 
and almost day by day from the reign of Nebuch- 
adnezzar to that of Xerxes,’ make no mention of an 
intermediate ruler between Nabunahid and Cyrus 
(Sayce, HCM p. 528). Belshazzar also was not a son 
of Rebuclingnorenr even by descent, for his father, 
Nabunahid, belonged to a different family." In 
introducing Darius the Mede the writer shows the 
same confused idea of the order of events as the 
Greek writers.t Cyrus, we now know from the 
cuneiform inscriptions, obtained possession of 
Babylon peaceably. During the reien of Darius 
(B.C, 521-486) Babylon rebelled, and Darius was 
vbliged to besiege the city, and took it by strata- 
gem. In the tradition followed by Herodotus this 
siege is transferred to Cyrns (Fler. i. 191). In Dn 
both the king and the sieve seem to have been trans- 
ferred to the earlier period.t 

A further confusion about Darius appears in 9!, 
where he is called the son of Ahasuerus or Xerxes. 
Darius 1. was the father of Xerxes. 

Another apparently inaccurate statement is that 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s siege and capture of Jerus, in 
the 3rd year of Jchoiakim, B.C. 605 (Dn 11). The 
historical books relate no such event, and thatit did 
not happen scems implied in Jer 25'*, and necessary 
from the movements of Nebuchadnezzar. Shortly 
after the battle of Carchemish (605) he returned to 
Babylon to secure his accession to the throne. The 
conquest of the West oceupied four years more, 
since not until 601 or 600 did Jchoiakim begin to pay 
tribute (Tiele, Bab. und Assyr, Gesch, p. 425 f.).§ 

A class of wise men or magicians are called 
Chaldwans (2% 47° 475%"), This signification is 
foreign to Assyrian und Bahylonian usage, and did 
not arise till after the fall of the Babylonian 
empire’ (COT ii. p. 125). These Chaldseans are 
also represented as addressirg Nebuchadnezzar in 
Aramaic (24), which probably was not spoken then 
at the Bab. court, and, in no case, in the western 
Aramaic dialect which the writer gives. | 

In 9? D. is said to have ‘understood by the books 
the number of the years whereof the word of the 
Lord came toJeremiah the prophet.’ Thisexpression 


* The remote possibility that B. was a grandson of N. on his 
mother’s side has becn uryed as an explanation of the author’s 
statements, This, however, is highly improhable, and an un- 
natural interpretation (cf. Bar 1Ut), 

t They have given four different accounts of the origin of 
Cyrus and his relation to the last king of Media, no one of which 
iy entirely correct (art. ‘Cyrus,’ Ency. Brit, 9th ed.). 

{Ch. 6 implies no peaceable surrender of Babylon, but ita 
capture by assault or stratagem. That Darius should be called 
a Mede may have arisen from Is 1317, Jer 6111.28) where it is 
predicted that the Medes will conquer Babylon. The Medes 
also were allies of Cyrus, and Gobryas, to whom the city sur- 
rendered, and whom Cyrus placed in command, was governor of 
‘Gutium,’ a Median province (Bettrage z. Asayriologie, Delitzsch 
and Haupt, vol. ii. p. 228), The older commentators generally 
saw in Darius, Cyaxares i. of Xenophon’s Cyrop@dia. This prob- 
ably was the view of Joa (Ant. x. xi. 4). But the Cyropadia 
is a romance, and modern hist. investigation has failed to find a 
place for this king, The eLoty of fextivitics at the time of the 
fall of Babylon is given in Herodotus, i. 103. The cunciform 
tablets mention a religious festival in connexion with the ac- 
count of the capture of Babylon, but earlier than the entrance 
of Cyrus or Gobryas into the city. 

§ The writer perhaps drew his statement from a combination 
of 2 K 2416 and 2 Ch 868, misunderstanding the three years in 
Kings and reckoning them from the beginning of Jchoiakin’s 
reign. Or by reckoning backward he may have regarded the 3rd 
year of Jehoiakim as the beginning of the 70 years of captivity. 
That the anthor of Dn, both hero and elsewhere, does not seem 
to have rightly apprehended or presented recorded facts of OT 
history, is no more surprising than the similar variations between 
the statements of Kings and Ch, and esp. the departures in NT 
from the Iieb. text. Cf. Gn 115! 121. 4 (Haran) with Ac 72 (Un), 
Dt 1022 (70 souls) with Ac 714 (76), Gn 23 (Ephron in Hebron) 
with Ac 716 (Hamor in Shechem), Ex 1249 (430 years in Egypt) 
with Gal 3!9 (430 years in Canaan and Egypt). 

{| The word n’DIN=‘in Aramnic’ (v.4 RVm), may be a gloss, 
So Lenormant, Bevan, Kantzsch-Marti, P. Haupt (Bk. of Dn., 
Crit. Heb. Text, p. 16), et al. 
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implies that the prophecies of Jer. belonged to a 
a FRR collection of saered books, and sug- 
gests (this is the prevuling interpretation) the 
second division of the Heb. Canon, which was 
formed a century or more after the Exile. See 
art. CANON, 

Thus the Bk. of Dn contains a series of historical 
statements which imply a misconception of the 
exilic period, and that their author lived consider- 
ably later, and at well have written during the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

3. Lhe Language of Dn points likewise in the 
same direction.* The Heb, is distinguished from 
that of the exilie Ezk and the immediately 
following Hag and Zee, aud resembles more nearly 
that of L and 2 Ch written about B.c. 300, and 
vertainly does not belong to an earlier period, The 
Aram. also, as far as can be determined, is of the 
same late date. Persian words appear in_ both 
rections, some in connexion with the eeeaatinn of 
Rab. institutions before the conquest of Cyrus (see 
list, LOT p.469). ‘This indicates a period long enough 
after that conquest for Persian words to have become 
a part of the Jewish language. ‘Three Gr. words, 
the names of musical instluments (o1np, «ldapes, 
ute; ponmes, yadrrjpov, psaltery; and 35200, 
ovpgwvla, dulcimer or bagpipe, 3% 7 13), also oceur. 
One of these, cuzdwela, as the name of a inusical 
instrument, is peculiar to late Gr., and according to 
Polybius was a favourite instrument with Antiochus 
Epiphanes (Bevan, p. 41). This evidence brings 
the composition of Dn to a date at least later than 
the conquest of Alexander, unless the supposition 
be made that the Gr. musical instruments had at 
an earlier period through channels of trade found 
their way into the Kast, and their names beconie 
domesticated in the Aram. language. ‘This, how- 
ever, is unlikely.f 

4. The Doctrines of Dn with respect to angels and 
the resurrection are the most developed in the O'T. 
Angels have special personal names (8'8 92! 108: 7} 
12'), special ranks (LO! 2? 12'), and the guardian- 
ship of different countries (10) 2 2), "Phese repre- 
sentations go far beyond those of zk and Zee, and 
are relatively identical with those of Tobit and 
other Jewish writings of the Ist cent. Bc. Dn 
plainly teaches a personal resurrection both of the 
richteous and the wieked (12?) This also is a 
decided advance upon the doctrine elsewhere in OT, 
and is mentioned by later Jewish tradition in con- 
nexion with the Maccabees (cf. 2 Mae 128), 
Thus, while the determination of the date of an OT 
writing from its religious doctrines is always a 
delicate procedure, yet, as far as a doctrinal de- 
velopment can be found in OT, the Bk. of Dn 
comes after all the other O'T writings, and approxt- 
mates most closely to the Jewish literature of the 
Ist cent. B.C. 

5. Lhe Homiletical Purpose of the Bk. of Dn is 
most agreeable to the Antiochian period. ‘The 
narratives in chs, 1.3. 6 are exhortations to keep 
the Jewish law and to remain faithful to the 
worship of J% Wile such teaching might be 
appropriate at all times, it was esp. so then in its 
peculiar form, The question of eating meat was at 
that time a test of faith. ‘Phen pions Jews ‘chose 
to die that they might not be defiled with food, and 
that they night not profane the covenant’ (1 Mae 
166), "Phe lessons ot the ‘fiery furnace’ and the 
‘lions’ den,’ chs. 8 and 6, never could have been more 
fitly presented than when ‘came there forth out 
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* Dolitzsch, art. ‘Daniel,’ ? RE (1878), Driver, LOT pp. 469-476 
(is91); Konig, Hinlett. § 80 (1803); Bevan, Com. pp. 26-42 
(1802); Behrmann, Komi, pp, i-x (1894). 

¢ Additional evidence in languaye appears also in the proper 
names Nebuchadnezzar 1}, Belteshazzar 17, and Ahed-Nego 17, 
since their speiling and formation show a lack of acquaintance 
with the Janyguage and gods of Babylon during the Exile (COT 
Mi, 124¢%.: Sayce, HCI p. 532), 
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of Isr. transvressors of the law, and persuaded many, 
saying, Let us go and make a covenant with the 
nations that are round about us’ (Ll Mac 1!!), and 
when Antiochus cominanded the worship of foreign 
deities on pain of death (1 Mac 1%), ‘The stories 
of the humbling of Nebuch. (ch. 4) and the fall of 
Belshazzar (ch. 5) would also be fraught with par- 
ticular consolation when [sracl was oppressed by the 
heathen. ‘The visions (chs. 7-12), whatever view is 
taken of their date, are universally acknowledged 
to have been primarily designed for consolation 
during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

6. Lhe External History of the Bk. of Dn likewise 
favours its composition at the time of Antiochus. 
There is no evidence in any OT or Apoer, writing 
of its earlicr existence. The testimony of Josephus, 
written near the close of the Ist cent. A.v., that 
the book was shown to Alexander the Great (Ané. 
XL. viii. 5), prob. represents only a Jewish legena, and 
historically is of no decisive value. ‘The earliest 
possible reference is in the Sibylline Verses, 111. 
388 {f (about B.c. 140), where there may be an 
allusion to Antiochus Epiphanes and the ten horns 
(Dn 7% % 24; Schiirer, AJL? div. ii. vol. iil, p. 280). 
The next reference is | Mac 25 where Matthias is 
reported in his dying exhortation to have said 
‘that Hananiah, Azaniah, and Mishael believed and 
were saved out of the flame. Daniel for his 
innocency was delivered from the mouth of Hons.’ 
While this might simply indicate a knowledge of 
these stories, 16 is probable that the author of 
1 Mae (about B.c. 100), who evidently composed 
the speech of Matthias, was acquainted ith our 
book. From this period on there are abundant 
evidences of its being well known. Its influence is 
very appreciable in N'l, esp. in Rev, but it is only 
once directly mentioned (Mt 24!).* 

The place of the Bk. of Dn among the Hagio- 
erapha favours also its late composition. Tf it had 
been written during the Exile, notwithstanding its 
apocalyptic character, it naturally would have 
been placed among the Prophets. 

The Conclusion, then, in favour of the Maccabsean 
date, in view of this accuinulation of concurrent 
facts, seems abundantly warranted. The exact 
date of composition is usually placed within the 
year B.C. 165. The ‘abomination of desolation,’ 
168, is clearly before the writer, and also the 
Maceabrean uprising in 167, but not the re-dedica- 
tion of the temple in Dee. 165, and the death of 
Antiochus in 163. 

The great ditheulty, of course, in assigning the 

3k. of Dn to the late date is the fact that chs. 
7-12 are represented as revelations of the future 
viven to Daniel during the Exile. But this difliculty 
vanishes the moment one considers how prevailing 
in O'T and among Jewish writers was the custom 
of representing present messages as given in the 
past throngh ancient worthies., Thus the law of 
Deut. is given as though spoken by Moses in the 
land of Moab, and the legislation of P as though 
revealed to Moses in the wilderness, The Bk. of 
“ccles, 1s written as the experience of Solomon. 
While in 2 Ks, Bar, the Bk. of Enovch, and the 
Jewish Apocalypses generally, this method of com- 
position is abundantly illustrated, and was evi- 


dently a favourite one with the devout and pious 
of the centuries immediately preceding and fol- 


lowing Christ. 

Assigning the entire book to the Maccab:ran 
period, destroys, it is true, the hist. reliability of chs. 
1-6. These chapters must be regarded as a species 


* This passage, like other similar NT ones, reflects the Jewish 
opinion of the Ist cent. a.v., but has no further weight in 
deciding the question of authorship. Christ or the writer of the 
Gospel naturally expressed himself according to this opinion, 
for we have no reason to believe that the Divine Spirit ever led 
either of them to instruct or correct their contemporaries on 
questions of literary and historical criticism. 
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of the later Jewish Haggada, or method of ineul- 
cating moral and spiritual lessons by tales of the 
imagination. Here, again, we meet with striking 
parallels in the OT Bk. of Jonah and in the Apoer. 
stories of ‘obit and Judith. A quasi defence of chs. 
1-6 is frequently made on the ground that the 
writer uscd authentic written material of the Exile 
which he revised. This, of course, is possible, but 
it is a mere hypothesis, and it is more hopes 
that his material was only traditions or tales.* 

The view which has been presented of the Bk. of 
Dn doubtless will appear to some to destroy its 
religious value and render it unworthy of a place 
within the sacred Canon. No one, however, under 
the modern view can read the book without being 
taught lessons of sublime faith, and having a 
firmer assurance of the ultimate triumph of the 
kingdom of God. The book has in the past been 
blessed as an instrument of the Holy Spirit for the 
strengthening of the Church, and, interpreted in the 
light of its real origin, this will continue and be 
enhanced. Great difficulties in receiving its lessons 
will be removed, and the Church will be spared 
endless prolitless discussion and exepyesis necessi- 
tated by the old view.t 

ii, Tue [INTERPRETATION.—The Bk. of Dn con- 
tains three representations of the world’s history 
more or less closely related to each other, which, 
with their interpretations, may be outlined as 
follows :— 


Ch, 2 Ch. 7 Oh. 8 
A.Golden=The lion = Babylonian Einpire. 
head 
Silver =The bear =Thoram  .=Mecdo-Persian ,, 
breast 


Brazen=The leopard —Thehe-goat= Grecian 


belly and 


ibd 


thighs 

fron legs=The fourth 

and iron beast = Roman eg 
and clay 

feet 


* An argument often repeated rests on the assertion that the 
whole colouring and character of the book are Orental and esp. 
Babylonian, impossible to an age so unfamiliar with them as 
the Maccabwan, and reference ts nade to the colossal image, 
the flery furnace, the martyr-like holdness of the three con- 
feasors, the decree of Darius, the hons’ den, the dreams of 
Nebuch., aud his demands of the Chaldians, ete. (fuller, art. 
‘Daniel,’ Smith, DB). Such a view had the countenance and 
authority of Lenormant (La Divination, pp. 169-267). The 
truth is, however, that the Bk. of Dim containg no alhisions to 
Bab. customs which might not have been known toa Jewish 
writer of the Ynd cent. bo. (who even might have visited 
Rabylon), or have been preserved in the tales from which he 
drew his inaterial ; chiles on the other hand, there are the 
statements already given which seem to prove the author’s real 
lack of acquaintance with Baby tou diring the Exile. Tn addition 
to these may be mentioned the statement of Daniel's appoint- 
ment as ‘chief governor over all the wise men of Babylon’ (24). 
This, owing to the exclusivenesy of Bab. sacred caste, even 
Lenormant regarded ay impossible, and hence held the words 
‘all the wise men’ to be an interpolation. Tudeed, Lenormant's 
or any similar theory of the composition of the hook (i.e. an carly 
work thoroughly revised in the Greck period) is worthless for 
a defence either of the truth of its narrative or of its zenuineness, 
because the line of separation between the early and Inte contents 
cannot be determined. The account of Nebuchadnezzar’s in- 
Banity (ch. 4) has been thought to receive confirmation by a 
Btory given in a fragment of the historian Abydenus (preserved 
in Ensebins, Prep. IWvang. 1x. 41). The story aohiits that 
Nebuch. on the roof of his palace was inspired by some god 
or other, and announced the future calamities of Babylon and 
then suddenly vanished. In this announcement there is a wish 
that the anthor of these calamities might be driven into the 
desert where the wild beasts seek their food, and wander among 
the mountains and rocks alone. The similarity between this 
and the biblical narrative is not very great, and yet enough 
perhaps to show that the same story orivinally was the basis 
of each (Bevan, p. $7 ff. ; Schrader, JP7', 1881, pp. 618-629). 

t The following from Farrar is worthy of quotation in this 
connexion: ‘ Though I anrconrpelled to regard the Bk. of Dn as 
& work which in its present form first saw the light in the days 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, and though I believe that its six mag- 
nificent opening chaptera were never meant to be regarded in 
any other light than that of moral and religious Haggadoth, 
yet no words of mine can exaggerate the value which [ attach 
to this part of our Canonical Scriptures, The hook, as we shall 
see, has exercised a powerful influence over Christian conduct 
and Ohristian thought. Its right to a place in the Canon is 
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Ch. 2 Ch. 7 Ch. s 
B.Golden=The tion -- Babylomankimpire 
head 
Silver=Tho bear —The ran = =Medo-Persian ,, 
breast 


Brazen: The leopard 
belly and 

thighs 
Iron levs=The fourth 
and iron beast 

and clay 

feet 


= The he-goat= Macedonian 


=aSyrian * 


.Qoldenu—The lion 

head 

Silver =The bear 
breast 

Kraze n—The leopard 
belly and 

thighs 

Iron legs=The fonrth 
and iron beast 

and clay 

feet 

The parallelism between the composite image (ch. 
2) and the four beasts (ch. 7) shows that they were 
designed to represent the same world-powers. In 
this interpreters are generally agreed. ‘The historic 
fact that after the fall of the Bab. kingdom there 
was no distinct Median kingdom, but Media was 
united to Persia, naturally gave the interpretation 
of Medo-Persian to the silver breast and the bear, 
and such a united kingdom appeared in the two- 
horned ram of ch. 8.) The brazen belly and thighs 
and the leopard then well symbolized the Grecian 
kinedom of Alexander and his successors, who ace. 
to ch. 8 were represented by the he-goat. While the 
legs of iron and feet of iron and clay and the fourth 
beast with the ten horns, in connexion with which 
appeared the inal everlasting kingdom (27%), 
would represent the Roman Kmpire in whose days 
the Christ appeared. MIsewhere, both in OT and 
NT, there were indications of great wars and dis- 
tress, and even an Antichrist to precede the final 
consummation of the kingdom of J” Hence the 
interpretation A was most ulausible, and becuime 
almost universal in the early Jewish and the 
Christian Church.* 

The prevailing modern interpretation is C (B has 
had few advocates), The reasons for the adoption 
of © are as follows: Whatever may have been the 
facts of history, the author does distinguish between 
the Median and Persian kingdoms, After the 
Babylonian he places the Median represented in the 
reign of Darius (5% 6! 9'), who has the position of 
an independent and absolute sovereign, and then 
follows the reign of Cyrns the Persian (67 10). A 
Medo-Persian kingdom could scarcely have been 
designated by the writer as tnferior to Nebuchad- 
nezzar or the Babylonian (2%), while this would 
aptly describe the short-lived Median of his 
scheme, ‘This kingdom seems also well represented 
in the bear (75). The kingdom of brass whieh 
shall rule over all the earth (2), or the leopurd to 
which dominion was given (7°), with its four wings 


= Babylonian Empire 


a (Therain = Median 


2 Persian ; 


= The he-voat -- Grecian 


undisputed and indisputable, and there is scarcely a single hook 
of the OT which can be more richly profitable for teaching, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in rightcousness, that 
the ima of God may be complete, completely furnished to every 
good work, Sach rehyious lessous . . are not in the slightest 
degree intpaired by those results of archwological discovery and 
criticism which are almost universally accepted by the scholars 
of the Continent and many of our chief English critics. Finally 
unfavourable to authenticity, they are yet in no way derogatory 
to the preciousness of this OT Apocalypse’ (Bk. of Dan. p. 3f.). 
*Indeed it is difficult to sce how a different interpretation 
could have been given according to the prevailing exegesis which 
ignored the original historical situation and meaning of OT 
yrophecies, and sought some fulfilment agreeable to the actual 
nistory or expected future of the Church. Christ had cate 
to His second coming the words of Dn 713 (Mk 13% 1482), hence 
His parousia was regarded as preceded by the tittle horn of v.5, 
which thus became the Antichrist. Many commentators sought 
hist. kingdoms to represent the 10 horns, and since the Refor- 
mation the papal powcr has very often been regarded as the 
Antichrist. The numbers three, four, and ten have also been 
freq. interpreted symbolically (so Briggs, Mess. Proph. § 105). 
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representing rapid and successive conqnests, and 
with its four heads (corresponding to the four kings 
of 11°), symbohzes particularly well the Persian 
kingdom which advanced so widely and rapidly 
under Cyrus and Cambyses, and whose dommion 
was so creat under Darius I. and his sueeessors. 
It must also be noted that the two horns of &', one 
of which comes up last, which are interpreted as 
the kings of Media and Persia (8%°), can as well 
represent two successive kingdoms, the power of 
one of which entered into the other, as one consoli- 
dated empire. The fourth kingdom of the image, 
which shall be strong as iron and break in pieces 
and erush (2%), and the beast terrible and powerful 
with great iron teeth, that devoured and brake in 
picees and stamped the residue with his feet (77), 
seem identical with the he-goat of furious power 
(8°°7) interpreted as Alexander (87), ‘The feet, part 
of clay and part of iron (2"), represent well the 
successors of Alexander, often ‘externally allied 
but inwardly disunited’ ; and the ten toes (2°) seem 
to be reproduced in the ten horns, which fitly 
represent the Seleucid (see footnote, p. 652). The 
mingling of the seed scems to refer to the futile 
endeavours of the Ptolemics and Seleucidse to form 
stable alliances by marriages (ef, LSI), But the 
clear description of Antiochus Lepiphanes in the 
little horn (7% * 4) ts decisive for the modern inter- 

retation, The introduction of the Messianic 
Pmclon immediately in connexion with or follow- 
ing events of the author's own time, is fully in 
accord with other O'T representations. [saiah places 
the advent of the Messianic king in immediate con- 
nexion with a deliverance from Assyr. oppression 
(Is 897 108-114") likewise Micah (5*°); and 
Deutero-Isainh blends in one pieture the release 
and restoration from Bab, captivity, aud the final 
consummation of the divine purposes for [srael. 
The sane principle is anasirnced in Christ’s eschato- 
logical discourse in Mt 24. 

Corresponding with the interpretations of the 
four beasts are those of ‘one like unto axon of 
man? (76), The prevailing Christian and Jewish 
interpretation has referred these words to the 
Messiah. In favour of this view is their application 
by Christ to Himself (Mt 26°, Mk 14°, Lk Jo ef, 
Mk 1875, Lk 2127, Mt 16%, Lk 12 18", Rev 14) e¢ 
al.), and the repeated designation of Christ in N'T 
by the term ‘the Son of Man.’ The Bk. of Enoeh 
applies the same expression to the Messiah (46!8 
18'3 625-9 69°8") * and this is the general exposition 
of our passage by the Jewish Kabbins, also in the 
Talm. (Sank, p. Q8, col. 1). A growing modern 
view, however, finds in 74 a symbolization of the 
kingdom of Israel, and this probably was the in- 
tention of the writer, The expression ‘son of man’ 
(Aram, 0x 99 = Heb. oty7y3) ace. to a common Heb. 
idioin is synonymous for man or one of mankind 
(ef. Ps 84, Ezk 2! 3! 4197 6¢ ad.), and stands here 
evidently for one in human form representing Israel, 
in contrast with the beasts symbolizing the heathen 
powers, A striking Parnlleloccars in I’s 80, where 
in v.'7 ‘son of man’ symbolizes Isracl, and ‘the 
boar’ v." the heathen. The interpretation in v.77 
seems also decisive for this view. The kingdom is 
eusce to ‘the people of the saints of the Most High ; 
118 (the people's) kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 
nnd all dominious shall serve and obey him (the 
people).’ Again, no other possible similar Messi- 
anic allusion appears elsewhere in Daniel. The 
‘coming with the clonds of the heaven’ is in 
evident contrast to the heathen kingdoms ‘rising 
out of the sea’ (79). ‘The Jatter appearance is fig., 
indicating earthly orivin ; the former indicates then, 
by parallelism, a source in the special power of 

*The references given froin the Bk. of Enoch are by some 


regarded as belonging to a Christian addition to the original 
Jewish work (see art. ENOCH, Book OF). 
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God, jnst as the stone cut ont of the mountain 
withont hands (2) stands in contrast to the 
image, an evidently human or carthly product. 
That later writers, esp. those of the N’L, should find 
in this passage a direct allusion to the Messiah, is 
in exact accord with their interpretation of other 
OT figures which primarily denote mankind or 
Tsrael (cf. Ps 8?" and [He 2%, Hos ll? and Mt 2%, 
Gn 127 and Gal 3" e¢ al.). 

iii. THe ‘TIMES’ OF DANIEL (775 8!4 924-27 1211. 14) 
are difficult of interpretation. They are mainly 
an endeavour under the Antiochian persecution to 
answer the anxious thought and piercing cry, 
‘Lord, how long? When wilt Thou restore the 
kingdom to Israel? When will the Messianic 
hope be realized?’ They express the thought that 
the time of the fulfilment of the divine promise is 
very near at hand. ‘The glorious assurances of Is 
40-66 had never been realized. ‘The Jews, in their 
pitiful parently, and national smallness, and above 
all in this hour of persecution, seemed still in their 
captivity, still within the period of the seventy 
years mentioned by Jeremiah (Jer 29), and an 
explanation of their duration and the announce- 
ment of their end is the evident endeavour of our 
author in 974-77, 

Of the weeks subdivided into 7 4-62 + 1 (975-77), ag in 
the case of the image (ch. 2), and the four beasts 
(ch, 7), there are two iain interpretations diflering 
yrenerally according to the view taken of the Bk. of 
Dn asa whole, or esp. according to the historical 
and prophetic references in (a) ‘the anointed one, 
the prince’ (”), (6) ‘the anointed one cut off? 
(760) (¢) the destruction (28), (2) the maker of the 
covenant (2), (e) the desolation (77>). The pre- 
vailing view in the past in the Christian Church 
has seen in (a) (6) and (d) the Messiah, and in (c) 
and (¢) the destruction of Jerus, by Titus, 70 A.D. 
The view received at present, agrecably to the 
Maccabean date of Dn, refers (a) to Cyrus (cf. Is 
45!), (6) to Onias m1. (2 Mac 44), (2) to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, (¢) and (e) to the havoe and desolation 
wrought by Antiochus at Jerusalem, In the case of 
both interpretations a week has usually been held 
to represent seven years, but a difficulty has always 
been experienced in fixing the termi, and Ke 
varions solutions proposed for adjusting the 49+ 
434+7 yeurs have been almost endless. The more 
prevailing one, in the old view, places the advent 
of Christ at the end of 69 weeks (v.25 AV and 
RVm), and refers the commandmeat to the decree 
of the 7th year of Artaxerxes, B.C. 457 or 458 (ef. 
Ezr 7&), and then 483 yrs. later is A.D. 25 or 26, 
the date usually assigned for Christ’s baptism, 
which, from His anointing with the Holy Spirit, 
might represent His proper Messianic aieent 
(Pusey, eee IV.). this view and all other 
similar ones presented by those holding the genu- 
ineness of the Bk. of Dn contain their own refu- 
tation, for the termina a quo must be later than 
the period of the prophet, who would have died 
many years at the latest before the commencement 
of tho 490 years or the 70 weeks B.c., and such a 
date could not have been taken as the basis of his 
reckoning, unless the history of Israel after his 
death had been revealed to him in detail. 

Under the other view the natural interpretation 
would be as follows: To the decree of Cyrus seven 
weeks (v.%), 7.e. 586 -49=537. From this decree 
the city stands rebuilt during 62 weeks of 434 
years, but after this period (v.%) the anointed 
priest Onias 11. shall be cut off in B.C. 171 (i.e. 537 — 
434=103. This should be 171; see below). During 
the next seven years, the last week (v.*-), occur 
the havoe and ruin wrought by Antiochus. The 
sacrifice ceased, and the heathen altar was set up 
in the sanctuary. The latter event wasin Dec. 
168 (1 Mac 1°) ; but the former, with the terrible 
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ruin and slaughter (1 Mac 179"), occurred probably 
some months earlier. The temple was re-dedicated 
in Dec. 165 (L Mac 4°), These three years and 
some months represent the half weck of the ceasing 
of the oblation, mentioned in the time, times, and 
half a time (7%), in the 2300 evenings and mornings 
(8!4), 4.6. 1150 days, and in the 1290 days (12!) and 
the 1335 days (12'*). The representations, of course, 
are not exact, i.¢. the number of days exceed in 
cach instance 34 years, or half a week. Did we 
know all the circumstances of the times, we might 
see a clear solution, or possibly the author designed 
an cnigmatic surplus or remainder to be inter- 
preted only through the future course of events, cven 
as he had endeavoured to interpret the 70 weeks. 

In the above interpretation the actual period 
between the decree of Cyrus and the death of 
Onias is shorter than the 62 weeks, t.e. 366 years 
instead of 434. This probably has arisen from the 
defective chronology of the writer. He placed the 
reign of Cyrus too early * (Bevan, Cornill, Schiirer). 
Owing to the great difliculty of finding any con- 
sistent explanation of the ‘times’ of Dn, many 
writers have regarded the numbers as entirely 
syinbolical, 

iv. VERSIONS.—The LXX text of Dn has been 
preserved only in one MS, Codex Chisianus, which 
cannot be older than the 9th cent., and is perhaps 
much later (Bevan). In place of the LAX ihe 
Greek VS of Theodotion was used (even by [renacus, 
+ 202). There is no Targ. on Daniel. The follow- 
ing diagram (from Behrmann, p. xxx) shows ten- 
tatively the relation of the vss to the original 
text and to cach other :— 

Orlyinal Teat (164 u.C.) 


Text with glosses. 


“~o UXX, (c. 100 8.0.). 


Hob. Archetype 
(c. 135 AEE 
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! Theodotion 


hs / | (6. 180 A.D). 
i 
a 
/ Peshipta, 
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Tetraplar Text (c. 220 a.p.). 


Jerome. | 
Massorctic Text Syr. Trans. 
(700-800 A.D.). Paul v. Tella 
(617 A.D.). 


Oodex Chisianus 
(11th cent.). 

v. ADDITIONS.--Thereare three Apocr. additions 
to Dn: (1) The Song of the Three Children, pre- 
ceded by the Prayer of Azarias, in LXX and Vulg. 
at 3% ; (2) The Story of Susanna, in Vulg. ch. 13, 
in LXX a separate book (7); (3) The Story of Bel 
and the Dragon, in Vulg. ch. 14, in LXX a separ- 
ate book (7). (See sep. artt.) 


LITERATURE. — The literature on Daniel is exceedingly 
voluminous, ‘On no other book’ (says C. H. WH. Wright) ‘has 
80 much worthless matter been written in the shape of exegesis.’ 
The most important Commentaries aro those of Bertholdt, 
1806-8; Von Lengerke, 1835; Hivernick, 18382; Hitzig (Kg/. 


-~ 
on ate 


* Josephus fell into a similar error, also the Jewish Hellenist, 
Demetrius (Schurer, HJP u. vol. iil. p. 58 f.). 


Hnab.), 1850; Stuart, 1850; Ewald (Proph. d. AB), 1867, Eng. 
tr., 1881; Keil, 1869, Eng. tr., 1872; Zockler (Lange’s Bubel- 
werk), 1870, Eng. tr. and add. by Strong, 1875; Fuller (Speaker's 
Com.), 1876 ; Meinhold (Kgf. Kom.), 1889; Bevan, 1802; Behr. 
mann (//and-Kom.), 1804; Farrar (Expositor’s Bible), 1895. 

Special Treatises and Articles. —Hengstenderg, Beitrage, 
1831, Eng. tr., 1848; Tregelles, Defence of Authenticity, 1852; 
Auberlen, Der Prophet Daniel und Ofenburung Johannes 
1864-67, Eng. tr., 1857; Pusey, Dan. the Prophet, 1864, 3r 
ed. 1869; Fuller, Essay on the Authenticity of Daniel, 1864; 
Lenormant, La Divination chez les Chald. (pp. 169-236), 1876 ; 
Cornill, ‘ Die Siebzig Jahrwochen Daniels, in Z'heol. Stud. u. 
Skizzen, 1889; Schrader, ‘Die Save vom Wahnsinn Nebuch.’ 
J PT, 1881; Kamphausen, ‘ Das Buch Daniel,’ in Neu. Geschichts- 
Jorschung, 1893; Margoliouth in drpos, Apr. 1800; Fuller in 
Expos, 8rd series, vols. 1. and ii.; Sayee, HOM (pp. 495-537), 1893 ; 
Terry, Proph. of Dan. Expounded, 1893; O, iieen. Btudes 
sur Dan. et 2 Apoc. 1896. 

In add. to these works, the student will find valuable material 
on Dn in Kamphausen'’s Daniel in Haupt’s O7', in the OT Jntro- 
durtions of Cornill, Driver, Konig, Strack, e¢ al., and the O7' 
Lheoloyies of Dillmann, Schultz, Smend, et al., and the Messianie 
or OT Prophecies of Briggs, Delitzsch, Hofmann (Weissagung 
u. Brfullung), Orclli, Kiehin, et ad., andin the [listortes of Israel 
or the Jews of Ewald, Gratz, Kohler, Kittel, Stade, Schurer, 
eal. See also art. APOCRYPHA. {. bb, CURTIS. 


DAN-JAAN.—Joab and his officers in taking the 
census came ‘to Dan-jaan and round about to 
Zidon? (hrywx 3°35) [wr 737), 25 24% No such place 
is mentioned anywhere else in OT, and it is 
venerally assumed that the text is corrupt. It 
has indeed been proposed to locate Dan-jaan at a 
ruin N. of ait Shick is said to bear the name 
Khan Ddédnidn; ut this identification, although 
accepted by Conder, has not made headway. ‘The 
referenee is more probably to the city of Dan 
which appears so frequently as the northern limit 
of the kingdom. Three leading emendations of 
the text have been proposed. (1) Wellhausen 
(Sam. ad loc.) instead of the M'T 3°39) jz: would read 
1339 yap (‘They came to Dan) and from Dan they 
went about.’ This is accepted by Driver (Sam. ad 
loc., ef. Deut. p. 421), Budde (in Haupt’s O07), 
Kittel (in Kautzselv’s AZ). (2) Klostermann would 
read 31267) p's}... Sand to jon and they went 
wbout.’ Ijon and Dan are associated in 1 K 15% 
(ef. 2 K 15%). (3) Gesenins would chanye jy: Into 
my... §to Dan in the wood’ (ef. Vulg. silvestria). 
After els Adv LXX reads, B Eléav xat Ovddy, A 
"lapav xal’lovddy, ‘This does not help us much, but 
Wellh. points out that it indicates at least that 
the translators fonnd 77 twice in their text and had 
a verb in place of 2°30. J. A. SELBIE, 


DANNAH (ay72), Jos 15% —A town of Judah 
mentioned next to Debir and Socoh. It was clearly 
in the mountains $.W. of Hebron, probably the 
present Jdhnah. ‘This place is noticed in the 4th 
cent. A.D. (Qnomasticon, s.v. Jedna) as six Roman 
miles from Eleutheropolis (Bei Jibrin). 1b is now 
a sinall village on the W. slopes. See SW2P, vol. 
iii, sheet xxi, LXX hay Peyyd. C. R. CONDER. 


DAPHNE (Ad¢v7x).---A place mentioned in 2 Mac 
48 to which Onias withdrew for refuge, but from 
which he was decoyed by Andronicus and treacher- 
ously slain. Its site, which has been identified 
with the mod. Beit el-Md, or House of Waters, is 
paces by Strabo and the Jerus. Itincrary at a 

istance of 40 stadia, or about 5 niles, from 
Antioch. This grove, which owed its establish- 
ment to Seleucus Nikator, was famous for its 
fountains, its temple in honour of Apollo and 
Diana, its oracle, and its right of asyluin. (See 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ¢. xxii.) 

ht. M. Boyp. 

DARA, yr21 Ch 2%, Adpa AB; but codd. Heb., 
Luc. Aapadé, Pesh., Targ. presuppose ym? DARDA 
(which sce). 


DARDA (y772, Aapadd B, Aapad A, Aapdaé Luc.)— 
Mentioned with Ethan the Ezrahite, Leman and 
Calcol as a son of Mahol, and a proverbial type of 
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wisdom, but yet surpassed by Solomon (1 K 4°). 
In 1 Ch 2° apparently the same four (Dara is prob- 
ably an ertor for Darda. See DARA) are men- 
tioned with Zimri as sons of Zerah, the son of 
Judah by Tamar (Gn 38”). So Targ. in 1 K 44 
interprets ‘the [Ezrahite’ as avoaa ‘the son of 
Zerah? This statement of Ch need not conflict 
with that of IX, ‘sons of Mahol,’ since Zerah, as 1s 
sugested by the tidle ‘the Ezrahite, may have 
been the remoter ancestor, Mahol the immediate 
father. See MAIOL. C. If. BURNEY. 


DARIC.—Sce Money. 


DARIUS (th77, Aapetos).--4. Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes (Vistishpa), written Darayavaush m 
Old Persian, was the true founder of the Persian 
empire. The usurpation of the crown by the 
Macian Gaumata, who pretended to bo Smerdis 
the brother of Cambyses, had thoroughly shaken 
the empire of Cyrus, and the murder of the usurper 
by Darius and six others (B.C. 521) caused it to 
break up. ‘The nations of which it was composed 
revolted under different pretenders, and had to 
be reconquered and reorganized by Darius. The 
history at all this is given in the trilingual inscrip- 
tion he caused to be engraved on the rock of 
Behistun (Bagistana). First Susiana rebelled 
under Atrina, then Babylon under Nidinta-Bel, 
who pretended to be Nebuchadrezzar, son of Nabo- 
nidus. Contract-tablets show that the latter pre- 
tender reigned from October 1c. 521 to August 
Bc. 620, when Babylou was taken and Nidinta-Bel 
himself put to death, Next came the revolts of 
Martiya in Susiana; of Phraortes in Media, who 
called himsclf Khshathrita, descendant of Uvakh- 
shatara; of the Armenians; of Chitrantaklina in 
Savartia, who said he was a descendant of Uvakh- 
shatara; of Phraortes in Parthia and Myrcania, 
where Hystaspes was satrap; of Frida in Margiana; 
of a second false Smeidis in Persia itself; and of 
the Armenian Arakha, son of Khaldita, in Babylon, 
who professed to be Nebuchadrezzar, the son of 
Nabonidus. But the revolts were all suppressed 
and the leaders impaled, though many months of 
hard fighting were needed for the work. D. ascribes 
ul his suecesses to the help of Ahnramazda 
(Ormazd), the supreme god of the Zoroastrian faith. 
He now set about the organization of the empire, 
which he placed under a bureaucracy centralized 
in himself. The provinces were governed by satreps 
appointed by the king, and each province was 
required to furnish the royal treasury with a fixed 
mnount of annual tribute. Justice was adiminis- 
tered by royal judges who went on circuit. 
The second revolt of Babylon probably took 
lace in B.C. 514, as no Bab. contract-tablets have 
seen found dated in the seventh year of Darius, and 
after its US a part of the walls of the city 
were pulled down, Soon afterwards Darius over- 
cane Iskunka the Sakiau or Seyth, and hencefor- 
ward the Sikians fortued part of the Persian army. 
Theeapeditionagainst the Scythsof Enrope wasstill 
later. Darius crossed the Danube near Ismail by a 
bridge constructed by the [onians, who had already 
erformed the same service in the case of the 
Sosphorns, and, leaviny it in charge of the Ionian 
‘tyrants,’ he marched eastward tothe Don. Fight 
fortresses were built on the banks of the Oarus 
(probably the Volga), and Darius then returned 
through a desert country to the Danube, harassed 
by the Scyths.  Histiwus of Miletus saved his 
army by dissuading the Greeks from destroying 
the bridve. Histiwus was afterwards the indirect 


cause of the lonian revolt, which led to the burning 
of Sardis by the Athenians, and the determination 
of Darius to ee Athens and annex Greece. 

acedonia had already submitted. 


Thrace and \ 


DARIUS 


Mardonius, the son of Gobryas, was sent against 
Attica; but his ships were wrecked off Mount 
Athos, and he was compelled to return. Another 
army was despatched aceordingly the following 
year. Jretria was pillaved ; but the Persian host 
was utterly defeated by the Athenians at Marathon 
(n.c. 491), and coinpelled to retreat. Darius now 
fitted out another expedition on a larger scale, but 
just as it was ready to start Egypt revolted. 

D. had already explored the Indian Ocean. 
Skylax of Karyandria sailed down the Indus, and, 
after a voyage of thirty months, reached Suez. 
One of the results of the expedition was the sub. 
jugation of the Indians. 

The Eeyptian revolt was followed by the death 
of the king, B.c. 486. He had married the daughter 
of Baby ae in early life, and Artobarzanes, his eldest 


son by her, was not allowed to succeed him, as he 
had been born while Darius was still a private 
citizen. After his accession he married Atossa, 


the daughter of Cyrus and wife of Cambyses and 
of the pseudo-Smerdis, as well as Parmys the 
daughter of Smerdis, and Phedyma the daughter 
of Otanes. Xerxes, his son by Atossa, was his 
successor to the crown. 

It was in the reign of Darius that the second 
temple of Jerusalem was finished. The work had 
languished till the seeond year of lis reign, when 
Hageai and Zechariah excited Zerubbabel, ‘the 
governor of Judah,’ and the high priest Joshua to 
undertake it afresh (Kzr 5!) This made Tattenai, 
the Persian povernor of Syria, inquire by what 
authority they acted (v.2). On being told that it 
was a decree of Cyrus, he wrote to Darins, who had 
search made for the decree, which was found in the 
yulace of Ecbatana, Darius caused it to be pub- 
lished, and added that money for the building should 
be given out of the revenue of the province, as well 
as cattle and other things for the temple services, 
‘that they may offer sacrifice... and pray for 
the life of the king and of his sons.’ Accordingly, 
the temple was completed on the 3rd of Adar, in 
the ath year of Darius (6!-)). 

According to Josephus (Ant. Xt. i. 3), whose narra- 
tive rests on chs. 2 and 3 of | Es, the goodwill of 
Darius towards the Jews went back to the time when 
he was a private individual, and had vowed that if 
he became king he would restore the sacred vessels 
to the temple of Jerusalem. He and Zerubbabel 
were old fricnds, and, after the return of the Jewish 
pe from Jerusalem, Darins made him one of 
Ws bodyguard. In this capacity Zerubbabel was 
called on to amuse the king one night when he 
was sleepless, in the first year of lis reign, by 
determining the relative strength of ‘wine, kings, 
women, and truth.’ Ilis explanation that truth 
was the strongest pleased Darius, who promised 
to grant whatever he asked. Je therefore re- 
niinded the king of his promise to build Jerusalem 
and its temple, and Darius thereupon did all he 
could to further the work, giving fifty talents 
towards it, and relieving the Jews of all taxation. 

2. DARIUS the Persian (Neh 12”). Which king 
of Persia is meant is uncertain. Some commen- 
tators have supposed it to be Darius 1. (Nothus) 
B.C. 423-404, but it was more probably Darius 
iu. (Codomannus), the last king of Persia, and 
the contemporary of the high priest Jaddua, 
who is mentioned in the same verse. Darius 
Itt. reigned from B.C. 336 to 330, when he was 
overthrown by Alexander of Macedon in the 
decisive battle of Arbela, and the Persian empire 
destroyed. 

3. Darivs in 1 Mac 127 AV is o false reading 
for the Lacedwmonian Areus. See ARIUS. 

4 DAk1US the Mede.—See next article. 

LITERATURE. --Spiegol, Die altpersischen Keilinschriften (1881). 
A. H. SAYCE. 
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DARIUS THE MEDE (170 eho Dn 113, Aram. 
wp ‘1 (Kethibh), ayy "> (Were) 6’ (Isng. 5°), the 
son of Ahasuerus (= Xerxes), ‘of the seed of the 
Medes’ (9'), is said (5%!) to have succeeded to the 
Bab. kingdom after Belshazzar’s violent death, and 
to have Deen 62 years old when he ‘received the 
kingdom.’ His first year only is mentioned (5") 
9! 11'). 

Who this D. was, is difficult to ascertain with 
certainty. Besides other proposals, D. the Mede 
has been identified with (1) Cyaxares I1., the son 
and guccessor of Astyages (Jos. Ané, X. xi. 4), but 
no proof is given to support this theory; (2) Darius 
Hystaspis; (3) Astyages himself; but all these 
identifications seem quite untenable. It is true 
that D. Hystaspis conquered Babylon, but that 
was some thirty years later. Besides this, he was a 
Persian, not a Mede; and he was about thirty-six 
years old, not six heat when he began to reign. 

The passage in Dn 5*! where he is described as 
having received the kingdom (RV) leads one to 
ask whether, in spite of the title of king which is 
given to him (6% 7 ete.), he may not have been 
really governor only. In the Gr. historians and 
in the Bab. Chronicle the name of D. the Mede 
does not occur, he who preceded Cyrus to Babylon, 
on the occasion of the siege and capture of that 
city, being Gobryas, who may thus be regarded as 
having ‘received the kingdom for him.’* Gobryas, 
like Darius the Mede (6'), appointed governors in 
Babylon, and seems also to have been in the 
attack which resulted in Belshazzar’s death (Bad. 
Chronicle, Rev. col. i. 1. 22). It will thus be seen 
that Cyrus gave great power to Gobryas, who was, 
in fact, his viceroy.t Apparently, therefore, the 
later Jewish writers tooieadt upon Gobryas as hav- 
ing as much authority as Belshazzar, whoin they 
regarded likewise as king, though he does not 
appear ever to have reigned, The confusion of 
the names of D, the Mede and Gobryas of Gutium 
(he being governor of that place, which is regarded 
nas having ineluded a part of Media), may have 
heen due to the scribes, who, being more familiar 
with the Gr. form of the name of D. (the end of 
whieh, when carelessly pronounced, bears a certain 
resemblance to that of Gobryas in that language) 
than with the Heb. form Deuryawesh, wrote one 
name for the other; and there is also the possi- 
bility that one of Gobryas’ names was Darius,t 
which would aceount for the mistake. Under 
these circumstances we must accept, until further 
proof, the explanation, that D, the Mede was no 
other than Gobryas of Gutium, who, being practi- 
cally viceroy, may have been regarded as king 
during the absence of Cyrus from Babylon, and 
who, under the name of I). the Mede, by which he 
was known to the Hebrews later on, conquered 
and entered Babylon on the 16th Tammuz, called 
Daniel to the very high dignity of ‘one of the 
three presidents who were placed over the hundred 
and twenty satraps,’ and issued a deeree, after 
Daniel’s miraculous deliverance, enjoining ‘rever- 
ence for the God of Daniel’ throughout his 
dominions. Josephus gets rid of all diliculties 
pened by the title of ‘king’ which is given to 

. the Mede in Daniel, by explaining that he took 
Daniel the prophet with him into Media, and that 
it was there that he appointed him one of the 
three presidents whom he set over his ‘three 
hundred and sixty’ provinces. According to this 


*He brought the army of Cyrus to Babylon on the 16th 
Tammuz, Cyrus arriving uearly four months later, on the 3rd 
Marcheshivan, 

1 It is noteworthy (hat Xenophon (Cyrop. N. 6) says that 
Gobryas was ‘a man in years.’ 

} Jon. (Ant. x. xi. 4, says that Darius (the Mede), whom he 
represents as the kinsman of Cyrus, ‘had another name among 
the Grecka,’ Apparently, the name of Gobryas was present to 
his mind when he wrote this. 


authority, therefore, D. the Mede was in fact 
never ruler of Babylonia. * I. A. PINCHES. 


DARKNESS (Heb. y'n and Sok [and their cog- 
nates], 78°y, 22, Cir. oxéros, cxorla, ¢édos). Besides 
its literal meaning, darkness is frequently used in 
Scrip. metaphorically. Since God is light, because 
the perfect embodiunent of rational and moral 
truth, and since the knowledve of Him is man’s 
light, darkness is the natnral antithesis of these 
ideas. Hencein OT itisemblematic of nothingness 
(Job 3* © 6); more freq. itis equivalent to death (Job 
1021-24 1673 171235) 1 § 29) Ke 118 ete.), and to the un- 
known or undiscovered (Job 12% 883, Is 458 ete.). 
So, too, it is the emblem of mysterious affliction, 
and of the ignorance and frailty of human life 
(25 22°) Job 197 23'7, Ps 1873 107 18) Ty 92 2918 
427-16 ete.) ; of moral depravity (Is 5?" 6u2, Pr 2"), 
and of confusion and destruction visited on the 
wicked (Job 54 15° 2075, Ps 825, Pr 49 2y9) Ty 8% 
50°, Ee 2", Jer 2" ete.) Tt is also the syimbol of 
that which canses terror and distress (Gan 15}, 
Is 5° 475, La 3?, Mizk 325 ete.). Since, moreover, 
God is incomprehensible, His ways mysterious, 
and His judgments severe, darkness is sometimes 
curtail with His operations in providence (Is 
18% 2), in punishing (Am 5!%, Zeph 1°), and in His 
self-inanifestations penerally (bs O74. elk. 6 
2 Ch 6'), even as the guiding ‘pillar’ was light to 
Israel but darkness to the Egyptians (Ix 14”), 
and Sinai was covered with dark clouds when 
J” descended on it (Hx 207, Dt 4!) 57, Heb 12)%), 
In NT darkness is prevailingly the emblem of 
sin as a stite of spiritual ignorance and moral 
depravity (Mt 4!° 6%, Lk 17? 119 22%, Jn 1° 3 84 
[zee 48s he 2615. Kow2 13! 1 Co 4°,.2 Co. 6% Eph 
5® 11.613 Col 13,1 Th 5* 5,1 P29, 1 dn 1% 6 Q8 % D), 
but also of the desolation of divine punishment 
CNT teste 2 eyed ete ices’ 1S), 

'T'wo instances of special darkness, recorded in the 
Bible, call for notice. (1) The ninth of the plagues 
sent by God upon the Eyypvians was a plague of 
darkness (ix 1071), Many commentators expiain 
this as due to a storm of fine dust and sand driven 
from the desert by the S. wind, the Zfamsin, noted 
for such effects in the spring. The LXX scems to 
have taken such a view, describing it as ‘darkness, 
thick cloud (yvddos), storm (O%edAa).’? Some have 
regarded it as wholly miraculous; but the other 
plagues seen dueto God’s use of natural agencies. 
(2) The darkness at the erncifixion from the sixth 
to the ninth hour (Mt 27%, Mk 15) Lk 234+ %), 
This the evaneelists seem plainly to represent as 
supernatural. ‘The true text of hic 234° (rod AAlov 
éxNelrovtos or éxXurovros, ‘the sun failing’ or ‘hav- 
ing failed’; RV ‘the sun’s light failing’) has 
indeed been thought to deseribe it as an eclipse. 
This reading and interpretation were noted by 
Origen, from whose remarks it appears that 
objectors to Christianity had so explained it, 
Origen rejected the reading, attributing it either 
to a scribe’s wish to provide an explanation or to 
an enemy’s Wish to pervert the evangelical acconnt 
(see WH, Notes on selected readings). Origen also 
rejected the view itself that un eclipse, natural or 
miraculous (for s0 some explained it), was intended 
by Luke, though his language clsewhere seems to 
imply the true text. The charge that it was a 
natural eclipse is put into the mouth of the Jews 
in the Acts of Pilate, contained in the pseudo- 


* Driver, who in LOT! pp. 469, 479n. maintained a cautious 
reserve, admitting the possibility that D. the Mede might prove 
to be a historical character, agrecs in his later editions with 
Sayce, that the existence of such a ruler is completely excluded 
by the monuments (cf. Sayce, 7/CAM 628 ff.). The latter, as 
well as P. Haupt (note on Dn 6! in Haupt's O07), and a host of 
modern scholars, argue that ‘D. the Mede' iy due to confusion 
with D. Hystaspis, who conquered Babylon (B.c. 620). On the 
theory of the Maccabawan date of Daniel, such a confusion is held 
to be quite explicable, 
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Gospel of Nicodemus. Eusebius (Chronicon) and 
Inter Fathers appealed also to the statement of 
Phleyon of Tralles (of the 2nd cent.) that in the 
202nd Olympiad (July A.p. 29 to 33) there was 
the greatest echpse of the sun ever known, that it 
became night at the sixth hour of the day, so that 
stars appeared, and that there was a great carth- 
quake in Bithynia. ‘These writers differ as to the 
year of the Olympiad, but Wurm and Ideler place 
it on Noy. 24, A.D. 29 (Wieseler, Synopsis of Four 
Gospels, p. 354; see, on the other ak Whiston, 
Testimony of Phlegon Vindieated, Lond. 1732). 
The insuperable objections to its identification with 
the darkness at the crucifixion are, even apart from 
the above date, that at passover the moon was full, 
and the darkness lasted three honrs. Seyfarth’s 
view (Chron. Sacr. pp. 58, 59), that the Jewish 
calendar was so deflected that the passover actually 
fell at a new moon, has found no advocates, and 
is wholly improbable, since the Jewish calendar 
aGuended on observations of the moon. There is, 
however, no uced to interpret Luke of an eclipse in 
the astronomical sense (WH, Notes on Saleetod 
readings). It is simply a statement that the sun’s 
light failed. See also LIGHT, PLAGUES, 
G. 'T. PURVES. 

DARKON ()\p72).—‘ Children of 1D.’ were among 

those who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr 2°, 


Neh 7°), 1). iy called in 1 Es 533 Lozon. Sce 
GENEALOGY, 


DARK SAYING.—This is the tr® of Heb. arn 
hidhah, in Vs 494 784, Pr 18 Elsewhere hidhdh is 
tr ‘dark speech’ Nu 128; ‘dark sentence’ Dn 8%; 
‘hard question’ 1 K 10', 2 Ch 9!; ‘riddle’ Jy 
La she dds 24y 1D 18s 17018. 9 ale 1723: and “proverb? 
Hab 28. See Rippue. Tn Wis 88 we find ‘dark 
sayings,’ and in first Prologue to Sir ‘d. sentences’ 
(alviypara, This Gr. word is the LXX tr. of 
hidhah in Nu 128, 1 K 10), 2 Ch 9!, Pr 18; it is 
ound in NT only 1 Co 13! év aivlyyan, ‘darkly,’ 
marg. ‘inariddle’), In Ju 164-2 Amer. RV has 
‘dark saying’ for AV and RV ‘proverb? (sapocula). 
Cf. Coverdale, Letter to Cromwell of Dec. 13, 1538, 
‘Pitie it were that the darck places of the text 
(upon the which I have alwaye set a hande) shulde 
so passe undeclared.’ J. IASTINGS, 


DARLING.—'This is the tr? of Heb. vm ydhidh, in 
Ps 22% ‘Deliver... my d. from the power of the 
dog,’ and 357 ‘rescue... my d. from the lions’ 
nee ‘ny only one’). ‘My darlings’ is also 
found in Bar 4% AVm (AV and RV ‘my delicate 
ones,’ Gr. ol rpupepol pov). Cf. Ro 17 Wyelif, ‘to 
alle that ben at rome, derlyngis of god and elepid 
holy’; and Latimer (IH orks, ii. 438), ‘Christ 
Jesus, the dear darling and only begotten and 
beloved son of God.’ ‘The word, now too familiar 
for such usage, is formed from dear with suffix 
-ung, Which became -ling through its freq. addition 
to words ending in 2; so nestling, seedling, ete. 
The Heb. yéhidh is used fur an only son, Dut in 
Ps 22" 35" it is poetically cranehored to the 
pee uae own life Sas the one unique and price- 
ess possession which can never be replaced ’—Ozf. 
Heb, Lex. Vor the Eng. use compare Shaks, Othello, 
II. lv. 7U-- 

“Make ita darling like your precious eve.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DART.—Joub is said to have thrust three ‘darta’ 
(oI? shebhdtim, UXX Bédn) into the heart of 
Absalom (2 5 18%). Shébhet is, however, rather 
a shepherd’s rod, which might be used as a club if 
one end were heavy and studded with nails (cf. 
Cheyne on Ps 23%), or as a rough spear if one end 
were pointed. Hezekiah (2 Ch 32%) made darts, 
nboy shelah, in abundance for the defence of Jeru. 
salem. 
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In Job 41% AV and RV give ‘dart’ for ppp 
massa’, © drat Neyouevov of uncertain meaning. 

In 1 Mae 69 two kinds of darts are referred to 
aS aug ed at a siege, and cast by enpines—(a) 
ordinary bolts or large arrows; (b) darts wrapped 
in some burning material. Ancient defences, being 
built largely of wood, were easily set on fire. 

In Eph 6% the suggestions of the evil one are 
called BéAn mervpwuéva, with an obvious allusion to 
the practice mentioned above. St. Paul opposes 
Faith to the suggestions, as the soldier would 
oppose the great shield (@upeds) to the darts. 


W. E. BARNES. 
DATHAN.—Sce KORAH. 


DATHEMA (Adéeua), 1 Mac 5*.—A fortress in 
Bashan. It may perhaps be the modern Ddmeh 
on the 8. border of the Lejjah district, N. of Ash- 
teroth-karnaim. The Peshitta reads Jiametha 
(Ramoth-gilead ?). See G. A. Sinith, fist. Geog. 
588 f. C. R. CONDER. 


DAUB.-—-To daub, from Lat. dealbare (de down, 
albus white), is properly to rub down a wall with 
whitewash, But in English the word has always 
been used for washing or plastering with any avail- 
able substance. It is now used, even in its 
literal sense, contemptuously. It has always been 
used to describe bad writing, as Marprel, Ep, 
(1589), ‘When men have a gift in writing, howe 
easie if is for them to danbe paper’; or painting, 
as lvote (1752), Works, i. 9, ‘How high did your 
genius soar? ‘To the daubing diabolical angels for 
ale-houses’; or besmearing of any kind, but esp. 
with flattery, as South (1716), ‘Let every one 
therefure attend the sentence of hiy conscience ; 
for, he may be sure, it will not daub, nor flatter’ ; 
or to hide deformity. In AV daub occurs once 
literally, Ex 2° ‘she took for him an ark of bul- 
rushes, and daubed it with slime and with pitch’ 
(799nm, from 7h, mortar, clay). LIsewhere only 
In zk (13113. 34 1ddis 99%) fis, of whitewashing 
Jerus, to hide its corruption, Heb. (5:6), which 
is also found in Lv 14: (EV ‘plaister’), 1 Ch 
29 (IV ‘overlay’), Is 448 (EV ‘shut,’ margins 
‘daubed’), The subst. daubing oceurs only Ezk 
1317 ‘where is the d. wherewith ye have daubed 
it?’ (ny) for the plaster itself, a tr™ which has 
come from Wyclif. J. HASTINGS. 


DAUGHTER.--See I‘AMILY. 


DAVID (m3, but vy 1 1K 3 1148, Ezk 34%, Hos, 
Am, Zec, Ca, Ezr, Neh, Ch [eacept 1 Ch 13%); 
LXX, NT, Aaveld, but TR AaBis).—The name, 
Which in the Bible is given to no one sa the 
great king of Israel, is perhaps a shortened form 
of Dodavahu (sarn4 2 Ch 20°), ‘beloved of J”,’ or 
Dodo (4 2S 2374, “5 2S 23%, Aethibh), ‘beloved 
of him’; but, according to Sayee, was originally 
Dodo, a title of the sun-god (cf. a1 on Moabite 
Stone, 1.12). In the Tel el-Amarna tablets of the 
15th cent. B.c. the form Dfdu is found. Our 
authorities for the life of David are derived entirely 
from the OT. The extra-biblical narratives, of 
which the earliest are the fragments of Eupolemus 
in Eusebius, Prep, Evang. ix. 30, and of Nicolas 
of Damascus in Josephus, Ané. VII. v. 2, are either 
dependent upon the OT, or are entirely legendary 
(cf. Stanley, art. ‘David’ in Smith’s DB). The 
reign of 1)., according to the traditional chronology, 
is dated 8.C. 1055-1015; but from Assyr. inscriptions 
it appears that Jehu is placed about 40 years too 
early in Ussher’s chronology, and we must accord- 
ingly bring down the reign of D. by a period of 
from 30 to 50 years, 

The biblical account of D. is to be found (i.) in 
the narrative of 1 S 16-1 K 2; (ii.) inl Ch2 8. 
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10-29; see also Ru 4822; and (iii.) in the titles of 
many psulins. Of these three sources the first is 
alike the oldest and the primary authority; in- 
formation derived from the other two can be used 
only sparingly. 

A considerable portion of the history in 1 Ch 
is derived directly or ultimately from the Books of 
Samuel, and cannot be cited as an independent 
niurrative, though it is often valuable for the 
restoration of the text. The fresh information 
given by the Chronicler consists mainly of hsts of 
names and statistical details. In many cases the 
numbers given condemn themselves; where we 
have to deal with series of names, there is no 
absolute criterion to guide us; but it is to be 
noticed that the new narratives are nearly always 
marked by their late Lleb. style, and by the char- 
acteristic language of the Chronicler, while the 
statements made are often more or less at variance 
with the older account in Samuel. It is rarely clear 
that the author had access to ancient documents 
other than the Books of Samuel, and his unverified 
statements must therefore be received with caution. 
The picture of D. presented by him differs in 
important respects from the earlier portrait; it is 
alee the picture of an idealized David, such as 
was present to the minds of devout Jews of the 
3rd cent. B.C., when the true founder of the Isr. 
monarchy was regarded as a model of piety; and 
the recognition of the full Priestly Code in the 
time of D. was a fact never questioned (sce 
CHRONICLES). 

Seventy-three psalms bear the title ‘to David,’ 
and in many cases, especially in Book II., there 
is a fuller inscription connecting the psalm with 
some particular event in 1).’s life. Many of theso 
titles recall the languaye of the Books of Sam., from 
which indeed they may be derived. The haere 
of D. which they suggest is not unlike that of 
Chronicles. On closer examination, however, 
it is seen that the contents of the psalm ure often 
not suitable to the alleged occasion; and so fre- 
quently is this the case, that it becomes unsafe to 
accept the SuDer sen eee or even the Davidic 
authorship of ‘Davidic’ psalms, unless the titles 
are directly supported by internal evidence. But, 
without entering upon the wide question of the 
date and authorship of the Psalter (see PSALMS), 
it may be said that in a large number of cases 
the thoughts and language even of ‘ Davidic’ 
psalms reinind us of the teaching of the great 
prophets, and seem to be largely dependent on it; 
the circumstances of the psalmists are often those 
of the post-exilic Jews; and the religious ideas 
and spiritual tone of the Psalter as a whole difler 
widely from those which the most trustworthy 
authorities ascribe to D. himself, or to the period 
of the early monarchy. ‘The tendency among the 
best scholars of the present day is to reduce the 
directly Davidie clement in the Psalter to the 
narrowest limits. Hence it does not seem advisable 
to illustrate the history or character of D. by 
quotations from the Psalms. 

For the history of 0. we are thus practically 
reduced to the Books of Samuel (with 1 K 1. 2); but 
even this work contains elements of unequal his- 
torical value, and it is necessary to consider briefly 
the structure of the book, and to form a critical 
estimate of its contents. 


One noticeable feature of the D. narratives contained in 1 S 
16-31 is the existence of a number of ‘doublets,’ 7.¢. accounts 
of very similar events, or divergent accounts of the same event. 

ese may be here enumerated. (1) The introduction of D. to 
Saul, 1 S 161423 and 171-188; (2) the pene, A Goliath of Gath, 
1 8 171-185 and 2 8 2139; (3) Saul caste his spear at D., 18 
1810.11 and 199.10: (4) Jonathan’s intercession for D., 191-7 and 
20 ; (5) the covenant between D. and Jonathan, 2012-23. 42 and 
2316-18; (6) the origin of the proverb, ‘Ie Saul also among the 
pe hots?’ 1923f. and 1010-13; (7) D. at the court of Achish, 

11615 and 27-282 29; (8) D. spares Saul’s life, 24 and 26; (0) 
VOL, 1.—36 


the death of Saul, LS 8land 2S 1116. These parallels are not 
all equally convincing 5 in certain cases the divergent narratives 
may be harmonized iore or lesg satisfactorily ; in others it iy 
possible that an event occurred more than once in D.’s life, 
though it would be strange that with reference, e.g., to D.'s 
flight to Gath, or his sparing Naul’s life, no allusion should be 
made in the narrative to a previous similar occurrence. We 
cannot, however, separatu these peculiarities in the history of 
D. froin similar phenomena in the history of Saul, where we find 
two accounts of his von ag king, and of hia rejection. 
We are thercfore obliged to recognize the existence of two 
parallel narratives in the present 1 S, und these inust be separ: 
ated ag far as possible, and compared, if we would gain a clear 
idea of D.’s earher life. In ZS the case is somewhat different. 
Of a double narrative there we have hardly any traces. Ou the 
other hand, we have a detailed and contiuous narrative (ch, 
9-20 with 1 K 1. 2), the work of a single writer, which describes 
the history of D.’s fainily and court at Jerus., and is a document 
of the highest importance. The earlier chapters (1-8) and 
the appendix (21-24) are of composite orivin; there are indi- 
cations that their contents have been partia ly rearranged; and 
later editors or redactors havo left their mark on these chapters. 
Tho following analysis, taken mainly from Budde (dehter und 
Samuel), will be found useful. Sonse comments upon it will be 
found in the course of this article; for fuller particulars seo 
SAMUEL, Booxs or. 

A. (Budde, J)1 8 1614-23 185. 20-30 (6 §) 9-11 30, 99, 931 14a. 19 20 oF 2-48 
24, 27, 281.2 29, 80, 284-25 31, 2 8 Ll4.1727 2. y1.630 4, 61-3. 17 25 
(¢:2125-22 2:38 39) 58 12 6, 32-5 619-16 y16-18 = 2023-26 9-20, 1 Ko, B, 

B. (Budde, BE) 1.8 17. 181-4 (6-8)12-19 191-17 2119 vyldbisbe 26, 
29 15-16, 

Detached narratives of various dates :—2 9 211-14 24, 1 § 161-13 
1918-24 211015, 9 § 7, 22, B3l-7, 

Editorial additions, based in part on older material :---2§ 81 15, 
1 K 2(1-12), 

No account is taken here of minor interpolations anu editorial 
additions, 

Of these different authoritics the oldest and most valuable {s 
the family history of D. referred to above (2 83 9-20, 1K 1. 2); 
its detailed descriptions and graphics touches do not indee 
prove the writer to have bee 4 contemporary of the events; 
but he clearly possessed trnstworthy sources of information, and 
must be placed not very long after D.’s time. The remaining 
portions of A are not 80 detailed, and are apparently of sonie- 
what later date. 8 ia still later, and in several points less 
reliable than A; while of the shorter scctionsy some are shown 
by their contents, and by the ideas there expressed, to be of 
high antiquity (28 21. 24), others are certainly later than B, 
and in part dependent on B, All, however, are earlier than the 
time of Josiah; and only in 287 (pre-exilic), in the Songs 
(2.8 22. 231-7) and the cditorial additions, can we trace the 
influence of Deuterouomy. 


David was the youngest son of Jesse, a Judwan 
of Bethlehem, who seems to have belonged to one 
of the principal families of his native town (yet ef. 
1S 187%), o particulars as to the ancestry of 
Jesse are given in 1 Sam. (contrast the case of Saul, 
18 9!); but in the (later) genealogy in Ruth he is 
called the son of Obed, and grandson of Boaz, and 
his descent is traced back to the faimily of Perez 
(Ku 418-23 gee also 1 Ch 2717), The name of D.’s 
mother is nowhere given; his three elder brothers 
were called Eliab (?1iihu, 1 Ch 2738), Abinadab, 
and Shammah (Shimeah, 2 S 133; Shimei, 28 2134), 
see 1S 16°9 179 15 16! and 17 spenk of eight 
sons of Jesse, and in | Ch 24-48 three more names 
are given, Nethanel the 4th, Raddai the Sth, and 
Ozem the 6th, D. being there termed the 7th. The 
sisters of [1)., Zeruiah (the mother of Joab, Abishai, 
and Asahel) and Abigail (the mother of Amasa), 
were probably half-sisters, for in 28 17° Abigail is 
alle daughter of Nahash and sister to Zeruiah ; 
ef. 1 Ch 2117), 

We first hear of D. when he was introduced 
to the court of Saul. The king had been attacked 
with morbid melancholy, called by the historian 
‘an evil spirit from J”.’ His servants suggested 
that a skilful player upon the harp should be 
brought to soothe the king with his music, and 
DdD., the sor of Jesse, was chosen for this office. 
The narrative (18 16%) is probably to be con- 
nected with the statement of 14°%, that Saul 

athered round him every valiant warrior in 

srael; and in like manner D., who is described 
as ‘a mighty man of valour and a man of war,’ 
was summoned to the court. In addition to being 
a skilful musician, he was prudent in speech (or 
business), a comely person, and one who enjoyed 
the favour of J”. The young minstrel won the 
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favour of the king, who made him his armour- 
bearer (ct. 1S 14! 3146) 2S 18% 2337)) and kept 
hin in attendanee upon his person. 

Ifrom another source, however, we have a dif- 
ferent account of ).’s first introduction to 
Saul, in the beantiful and familiar story of the 
encounter with Goliath (ch. 17!~184), Here David 
is represented as a mere lad, a goodly youth of 
fair countenance, inexperienced in war (17% 4), 
who used to tend his father’s sheep. During a 
war with the Philistines, D. was sent by his father 
with a present to Ins three brothers, who were 
serving in Saul’s anny in the Valley of Elah. On 
reaching the camp he heard the defiant words of 
the giant, Goliath of Gath, and, undeterred by his 
eldest’ brother’s reproaches, he inquired among 
the soldiers concerning the king’s reward promisec 
to any man who would overcome the Philistine 
champion, When brought before the king, the 
youth at once offered to go out against the Philis- 
tine, relating how he had protected his father’s 
sheep from the lions and bears which had attacked 
them (tenses in 17% frequentative, see Driver, 
Text of Sam.), Putting aside the armour offered 
by the king, he advanced to meet the giant. He 
brought his opponent to the ground by a stone 
slung against his forehead, and then cut off his 
head with his own sword. The fall of their 
champion was followed by the rout of the Philis- 
tine army. So far was 1). at this time unknown 
to Saul, that the king instructed his chief com- 
mander, Abner, to inquire concerning the ‘strip- 
ling’s’ parentage,—a question which D. answered 
for himself as he returned from the fray with the 
yiant’s head 11 his hand. From this time forward 
). was kept at the court of Saul, while a close 
friendship sprang up at once between him and the 
king’s sun corer 

any attempts have been made to harmonize 
the two narratives. It is suggested that D. had 
returned home from his position as minstrel, and 
had since grown out of recognition ; or that Saul’s 
question to Abner related to D,’s family, but that 
he personally was known to Saul. Neither of 
these explanations can be regarded as satisfactory, 
nor do they account for the discrepancy between 
the skilled warrior of 16' and the shepherd lad of 
17% 43, The difficulty attracted attention at an 
early period. 17!° seenis to be a harmonistic addi- 
tion by some later editor, and represents JD. as 
going backwards and forwards between his home 
and the court. Similarly, 16" ‘which is with the 
sheep,’ a clause which does not agree with v.}4, 
must be regarded as a later gloss. ‘The LX X (cod. 
B) offers a more violent solution of the problem, 
omitting: 1714-8). 41 00. 65-785; it thus vets rid of the 
deceit of D. as sent to the camp by his father, 
and of Saul’s question concerning the young hero, 
D. being represented (v.87) as already in attend- 
ance upon Saul, The LXX text has been accepted 
ns original by competent scholars (W. R. Smith, 
Stade, Cornill); but others with good reason adhere 
to the MT, and regard the omissions of the LXX 
as duc to an attempt to reconcile chs. 16 and 17 
(Driver, Cheyne, Wellhausen [Composition], Kue- 
nen, Budde, ete.). Even in the LNNX text J). is 
a shepherd Jad (vy. ), not the warrior of 1612; 
in language and style the omitted paragraphs do 
not differ from the rest of the chapter, while cer- 
tain expressions which suggest a Bie hand (e.g. 
assembly v.", Jerusalem *) are found also in the 
LXX ; and the original covenant between D. and 
Jonathan, to which allusion is made more than 
once subsequently, is related only in 18!4, In fact 
all these attempts to reconcile the two accounts of 
the first meeting of D. and Saul are unsuccessful ; 
we can only recognize them as two versions of the 
history, and choose between them. And here we 


see the importance of the statement of 2 8 2) 
that ‘VJhanan the son of Jair (cf. Driver, Text of 
Sam.) the Bethlehemite, slew Goliath the Gittite, 
the stall of whose spear was like a weaver’s beam’ 
(ef. 1 S 17’). The Chronicler indeed states that 
‘Elhanan slew Lahini the brother of Goliath’ 
(1 Ch 205), but the ‘harder’ reading of 2 Sam. is 
certainly to be preferred. It has been suggested 
that Elhanan was the oriyinal name of David 
(Béttcher, Sayce),—-but of this there is no hint in 
either passayve, and the father of Klhanan is Jair 
(or Jatr), not Jesse ;—or that the name of Goliath 
has becu wrongly transferred to D.’s enemy, who, 
in 1S 17, is usually termed simply ‘the Philistine.’ 
On the whole, however, it seems more probable 
that Goliath of Gath was slain at a later period by 
one of 1).’s warriors, also a native of Bethlehein ; 
and subsequently the victory was by tradition as- 
cribed to D. himself, and put back to the period of 
his boyhood. In this case we must accept 1 S 
164-33 as giving the true narrative of D.’s first 
introduction to Saul; but the popular tradition 
has left its mark on other parts of the history of 
David. 

A story of D.’s earliest life is given in 1S 16), 
where we read how, after Sauls rejection, Samuel 
was sent in accordance with J”s instructions to 
Bethlehem. ‘There he invited Jesse to a sacrifice, 
and, after sending a special summons to the young 
David, who was tending the sheep, anointed him in 
the midst of his brothers. This narrative now 
forms the introduction to the history of D.; it is 
the counterpart to 1S 10! (the anoimting of Saul 
by Sumuel), and explains the coming of the Spirit 
of God upon D., and its departure from Saul; but, 
as it stands, the account can hardly be accepted as 
historical. Independently of any difficulties raised 
by the character and position here assigned to 
Samuel, which resemble what we find in the later 
narrative of the choice of Saul, the fact that D.’s 
anointing attracted so little attention has more 
than once been remarked as strange. Uis own 
brother Eliab seems unaware of it (17%), while 
D. himself appears unconscious of his destiny (18'), 
and always regards Saul as the Anointed of J“(15 
246 269,25 1%), The explanation that this anoint- 
ing was only a mark of favour bestowed on the 
most honoured guest, and that D. was here given 
a place like that assiened to Saul at Ramah (978, so 
Klostermann, Ewald, W. R. Smith), does not do 
justice to the narrative, and anointing in the OT 
nunplies the conferring of some office. 

Ou authorities do not enable us to say how lon 
D. continued in the position of Saul’s minstrel an 
armour-bearer. His success in war against the 
Philistines ; his popularity among the soldiers ; the 
love of Michal and her marriaze with D.; the 
strong friendship between D. and Jonathan, who 
entered into a covenant of brotherhood, — these 
facts are all attested by more than one passage in 
both the main narratives. But it is not quite easy 
to trace and explain the beginning of the distrust 
which Saul conceived for his young favourite, who 
had been promoted to the position of captain of the 
podvadanl (1S 22% LXX). Jt is only natural that 
there should be some want of definiteness in the 
narratives. The facts could be known only to 
those belonging to the innermost circle of the 
court, and all our records are written from the 
point of view of friends of David. If any ill- 
advised action on his part contributed to excite 
Saul’s ill-will, we are told nothing about it. The 
main reason alleged for Saul's enmity is his 
Jealousy of D.’s popularity and success in war, 
which is said to have been excited by the song of 
the women, who met the victorious warriors with 
the words, ‘Saul hath slain Lis thousands, and D. 
his ten thousands.’ But besides this there are hints 
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of a suspicion that D. had conspired with Jonathan 


to dethrone him (cf. 1 S 20%" 22)" Everything 
that we are told of Jonathan pocs to prove the 
baselessness of such a suspicion, and his continued 
aflection for D. is evidence of D.’s innocence ; but 
we can well imagine that the melancholy from 
which Saul suffered served to increase any jealousy 
or distrust when once aroused, and it 18 possible 
that he feared that his subjects might regard him, 
owing to his occasional attacks of madness, as no 
longer a fit ruler of the nation. 

The chapter which describes the growth of the 
estranyement between Suul and D. lies before us 
in two forms. Here again the LXX has a shorter 
text, omitting from ch, 18 vv, 9-1. 14b. 17-19, 21b, 28h, 30, 
Thus the account of Saul’s casting his spear at D. 
is omitted, and the promise of marriage with the 
elder daughter Merab; the gradual growth of Saul’s 
jealousy is described, and each stage is appropri- 
ately canphasized with the words ‘Saul was afraid 
of D.’ (v.22), ‘Stood in awe of him’ (v.)5), ‘was 
yet more afraid’ (v.”) ; and on account of the clear 
and consistent picture given in this version, many 
scholars accept the LX X text as original (so Wellh., 
Kuenen, Stade, Driver, W. R. Smith, Kirkpatrick). 
But Cornill allows that the promise of Mcrab is the 
proper fulfilment of the king’s promise to the 
slayer of Goliath (17%); and Budde urges the in- 
consistency of adopting the LXX recension in 
ch. 18, and rejecting it (as Wellh., Kuenen, Driver 
do) in ch. 17, He accounts for the difficulties pre- 
sented by the MT by analysing the chapter into 
sections derived from the two principal documents 
(so also Cheyne); and this seems to be the most 
satisfactory solution of the problem. Comparing 
the parallel narratives, we gather that D. was 
placed by Saul at the head of an armed force, 
either asa mark of favour (185 A), or because of his 
growing distrust (v.435B); that Saul’s jealousy was 
excited on some occasion when D. returned from 
a victory over the Philistines (vv.%%, probably A 
and B,—note the double introduction to v.°); that 
this did not prevent the marriage of D. to Saul’s 
younger daughter Michal (vv.2-8 A, ef. 729 BB). In- 
deed it is not improbable that the estrangement is 
placed too early, and that Saul gave his daughter 
to the popular and successful officer in order to 
bind him to his interests, rather than that he al- 
ready desired to compass D.’s death. Jonathan’s 
intercession for his friend failed to effect a real re- 
conciliation (19'-7 B, 20 A); and when Saul, ina 
fit of madness, hurled his spear at D. while he 
yaved the harp before the king, D. felt that his 
ife was in danger, and that he must flee from 
the court (19%! B, 184 A, probably removed 
from its original position when A and B were 
combined). 


The details Nee by the two narratives differ. According to 
A, Saul offered his daughter to D. as a mere snare, hoping that 
he might fall in battle, ag the dowry was fixed at 100 foreskins 
of the Philistines ; but D., without loss of time, procured twice 
the required number (igt7 200, MT; 100, LXX), and won his 
bride, After this (vv.91!), Saul in a frenzy attempted the life of 
his son-in-law, and, when D. complained to Jonathan, the latter 
repudiated the idea that his father had any real intention of 
harming him. To determine the king’s true feelings, it was 
then agreed that D. should stay in hiding during the new-moon 
festival, while Jonathan was to excuse his friend’s absence from 
the royal table on the pretext that he had been summoned to a 
family feast at Bethlehem. On the first day of D.'s absence nothing 
was said ; on the next day, in answer to Saul’s inquiries, Jon- 
athan made the excuse agreed upon, whereat the king burst 
forth into furious reproaches ayainst D. and his gon, and hurled 
his spear at Jonathan, who attempted to intercede for his friend. 
In anger Jonathan left the table, and next morning went to the 
appointed place in the fleld. Under pretence of shooting at a 
mark, he sentan arrow beyond the stone where D. lay concealed ; 
and while the boy carried back his master’s weapons, the two 
friends took an affectionate farewell. On ch. 20, which has per- 
haps not reached us quite in its original form, it may be remarked 
that Jonathan's denial of any wish on the part of Saul to harm 
D. (202) is hardly appropriate after 191-7.11-17; and that while a 
mere act of frenzy (1810f. 190¢) might leave D. uncertain as to 
Saul’s intentions, he could not have any doubt after jSaul had 
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deliberately sent inessengers to kill him (1911-17), or he expected 
to appear at the hing’s table (205. 6. 2/), 
_ According to the second narrative (B), it was owing to Saul’s 
ealousy that D. was removed from the position of arnour- 
bearer to that of cuptain of a thousand (18H), and when the tine 
caine for his promised marnaye (cf. 1725), Merab the elder 
danghter was given to Adriel of Meholah. Our account of D.'s 
marriage with Michal seems to be derived from the other source, 
but the obscure words at the end of v.21 are pers a fragment 
of the second narrative. Saul’y ill-will towards his former 
favourite increased so greatly that he purposed to put him to 
death. Jonathan, however, pleaded to his father D.’s good 
deeds, and eapecially his victory over the Philistine (Goliath); 
and on Saul’s relenting he brought DL. out of his hiding-ptace in 
the field, and presented him to his father (191-7), The recon- 
ciliation, however, was of no long duration, for, shortly after 
Jonathan’s appeal, Saul, in a tit of madness, cast his spear at D. 
as he played on the harp before him. D. fled to his house, but 
that night (191! LXX) Saul sent messengers to watch the house, 
and, while respecting his sleeping enemy in accordance with 
Oriental custom, he ordered them to kill hin in the morning. 
D. was saved by the faithful Michal, who lowered him through 
the window, while she placed in his bed the teraphim or house- 
hold image, and covered it with the bed-clothes. Next mornin 
the messengers Na a word that D. was ill ; but, when charger 
to bring him in the bed, the fraud was discovered, and Michal 
had to plead in self-defence that D. had threatened her life if she 
hindered his escape. With regard to this series of narratives it 
may be pointed out that the similarities between portions of 
19!-7 and ch. 20 suggest, though they do vot prove, that we have 
before us two different versions of the sanie event, while the 
reference to the victory over Goliath connects the former pas- 
sage with ch 17, Further, thedifference of phraseology in 18106 
19%f. (cf, also 2033) favours the view that these verses are the 
work of independent writers, rather than that the former pas- 
saye has merely been borrowed from the latter after the time of 
the LXX. 

For the rest of Saul’s reign D, was an exile from 
his home, and an outlaw (1S 21-31). Some in- 
cidents during this period of his life are described 
with minute and graphic touches, which bear the 
evident stamp of genuineness; in other cases the 
accuracy of the narrative is more doubtful. ‘The 
analysis of these chapters does not present many 
difficulties, and more than once the existence of 
double versions of the same story can hardly be 
doubted. Itis only natural that many stories of 
D.’s adventures should have been current among 
the people long before they were written down ; 
and many a place in the wilds of Judah would 
doubtless claim to be the site of some memorable 
event in the outlaw life of the great national hero ; 
while from ch, 30°53! it is clear that we possess but 
a fragmentary account of his many wanderings. 
According to the present Book of Samuel, D., 
after escaping from Saul’s messengers, fled first to 
Ramah, where he took refuge with Sunnuel at a 
prophetic school. Thrice Saul sent messengers to 
cupture him (cf. 2 K 1), but cach time the men 
were overcome by the sacred minstrelsy of the 
prophets; and when Saul came in person, he tvo 
was filled with prophetic frenzy, and stripping olf 
his clothes lay naked all the mght (19184), Grave 
doubts, however, have been raised against this 
narrative. For a Judwan lke D., flight south- 
wards was more natural from Gibeah than north- 
wards to Ramah; the connexion between Samuel 
and the prophets is not that presented by the 
older history of Saul and Suimuel, where indeed 
there is another explanation given of the proverb 
‘fs Saul also among the prophets?’ (10"%); while 
the present narrative can hardly be by the author 
of ch. 15, who implies (v.*) that Saul and Samuel 
did not meet again. The conception of the pro- 
phetic school as here described is probably later 
than the time of D.; and we must regard 1t as at 
least duubtful whether D. had any dealings with 
Samuel. ee 

If we reject this narrative as of later origin, the 
first place visited by D. in his flight will be the 
priestly city of Nob, which lay south of Gibeah 
and due north of Jerusalem. To Ahimelech, the 
head of the priests of Eli’s family, he alleged that 
he was bound on urgent business for the king, and 
accordingly obtained through him, as on previous 
occasions (22'"), un answer from the oracle. The 
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only provisions which the priest could offer was 
the sacred shewbread, removed that day from the 
sanctuary; and this David accepted, stating that. 
he and jis companions were ceremonially clean. 
Ahimelech is said also to have given to D. the 
sword of Goliath, which was kept wrapped in a 
eloth behind the Eruop. This visit to Nob was 
followed by important consequences. Shortly 
afterwards, while Saul was holding court under 
the tamarisk in Gibeah, he complained to his Ben- 
jamite followers of their ingratitude in taking part 
against him with his own son and David. Here- 
upon the Edomite Doeg, the chief herdman of Saul, 
or rather ‘the mightiest of his runners’ (21’, so 
Griitz, Driver), declared that he had seen D. at 
Nob, where Ahimelech had consulted the oracle on 
his behalf, and supplied him with food and weapons. 
Saul at once suspected that the priest also was 
party to a conspiracy against him, and perhaps 
that he had been consulting the oracle as to its 
success, He summoned to his presence Ahime. 
lech and the priests of his family, and, refusing to 
accept their denial of any knowledge of a con- 
apiracy, ordered his guards to put them to death. 
The guards hesitated, but Doeg carried out the 
kiny’s orders. Eighty-five priests were slain, and 
the city of Nob con ey destroyed. Only one 
member of Eli’s family escaped the massacre, A bi- 
athar, a son of Aliaielocli who fled to D., probably 
to Adullam; and the latter, feeling that the disaster 
was in some ineasure due to himself, promised the 
fuvitive his protection. According to Budde, we 
have underlying LS 2t'% 22% two versions of D.’s 
visit to Nob, and the dennnciation of Doey : notice 
that 22°15 imply that Ahimelech consulted the 
oracle for T earl whereas nothing is said of this in 
21!-%, Budde connects the earlier passage with B, 
the second with A, and regards the allusions to 
Goliath’s sword in 22% 38 as added to connect the 
two narratives. Others (Wellh., Kuenen, Stade) 
ascribe both chapters to the same writer, and 
reject 21% (Heb. * 2°) 22! as later glosses, In 
any case, these verses presuppose the account of D. 
and Goliath in ch. 17. 

Our present narrative represents D. as flecing 
from Nob to Gath. Here, itis said, at the court of 
Achish, he was recognized as the Isr. warrior, and 
‘king of the land’; in consequence he feigned inad- 
ness, drumming (v.28 DX X) on the doors, and letting 
the spittle fall on his beard, so that at the com- 
mand of Achish he was driven away (21!) [t¢ 
is doubtful, however, whether D. would really have 
taken refuge among the Philistines at such an 
early period of his wanderings; and when he 
appears at Gath at a later time, no hint is piven of 
this earlier visit. Probably we have here again a 
‘doublet,’ and our narrative represents a popular 
legend, the product of a desire to represent in a 


more patriotic light D.’s residence among the 
Philistines. Far more reliable is the account in 


22! according to which D. fled (from Nob) to the 
cave, or stronghold (so Wellh., Stade, Budde; ef. 
v.4), of Adullain. This place must be looked for, nof, 
according to a tradition dating from the 12th cent. 
A.D., on the south of Bethlehem in the Wady 
Khareitun, but in the Shephélah west of Hebron 
(cf. Gn 38}, Jos 15%; and see G. A. Smith, fist. 
Geog. p. 2291.). Here the wild character of the 
country afforded him a hiding-place ; he was amony 
his own tribesmen, and on the extremity of Judah 
Saul’s authority was weakest. The brothers and 
kinsmen of D., who had to fear Saul’s vengeance, 
athered round him, together with distressed 

ebtors and discontented men of every class, so 
that D. soon found himself the leader ab a band of 
some 400 men. Of these, several doubtless were 
not of Israelitish origin (cf. 1S 266 and perhaps 2S 
2377-™). according to 1 Ch 12838 certain valiant 
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CGadites and men of Judah and Benjamin joined 
him here, and not lony afterwards (18 23%) D.’s 
followers are reckoned at 600. Lis parents he 
placed under the protection of the Sine Moab, a 
step which may perhaps be explained by reference 
to the Book of Ituth, where D.’s descent is traced 
from Ruth the Moabitess. According to 225, a 
verse of which the connexion is somewhat obscure, 
D., at the advice of the prophet Gad, removed from 
his stronghold to the forest of Hareth; but he is 
certainly again in the Shephélah when we next 
hear of him. News came to D, that the Philistines 
were raiding Keilah, donbtless a frontier town west 
of Hebron, and perhaps south of Adullam. An 
opportunity now offered itself to him of at once 
assisting his countrymen and making a fresh name 
as a warrior. Uaving inquired of the ey. 
ephod, which Abiathar had brought from Nob, and 
received a favourable answer, 2. marched down 
with his band, and drove away the Philistines from 
Keilah. To Saul it seemed that the time for cap- 
turing his enemy had now come. He summoned 
his army in order to besiege Keilah; but D., learn- 
ing from the oracle that the inhabitants would save 
themselves by delivering over him and his men to 
Saul, escaped betimes, and Saul abandoned his 
expedition. 

D. is next found in the wild and partially desert 
country to the south of Judah, or in the neighbour- 
hood of the Dead Sea. The wilderness of Ziph and 
of Maon are especially connected with his wander- 
ings, Here doubtless D. was welcome, and prob- 
ably he was able to protect the inhabitants from 
the inroads of wild nomad tribes living farther to 
the south and east. 

At this point the double narrative reappears, as is specially 
noticeable in the case of the two accounts of D. sparing Saul’s 
life. That ch. 26 refers to a second occasion, although no refer- 
ence is there made to a former proof of D.’s generosity, seems 
antecedently improbable ; and this impression is confirmed on 
comparing the two narratives, Each ig introduced by an offer 
of the Ziphites to betray D.’s HigtDe pus to Saul (2819 261); 
each onds with a confession of D.’s noble conduct placed in the 
mouth of Saul; and a careful comparison of the language (see 
Kuenen, Budde) shows either literary dependeit%e of one upon 
the other, or the dependence of both on some ccumon tradition. 
Owing to the occurrence in ch. 26 of certain uae conceptions 
(esp, v.18), {f has commonly been supposed that this {s the earlier 
chapter (so Kuenen, Wellh., Stade, Driver); Budde, on the other 
hand (so Cheyne), shows good reason for connecting ch, 24 with the 
A narratives, in which case it belongs to the earlier document, 
while the archaic colouring of ch, 26 may be due to the fact that 
it hag undergone less editorial revision than the earlier chapter 
(see esp. 24°F). Budde further argues from the scene of ch. 25 
(Maon v.2 LXX1, cf. 2324f) that this chapter came originally 
between chs, 23 and 24, probably having been transposed in order 
to separate the doublets, chs. 24 and 26. There are other traces 
of editorial] revision in ch, 28, especially in the somewhat exagger- 
ated language of v.Nf, and the redundant description of D.'s 
haunts (th.) 18 probably the result of conflation. Many regard 
the covenant of the two friends (vv.18 18) as a mere doublet of 
2011-23; like that passage, the verses sugyest the objection that 
Jonathan could hardly have thus definitely regarded D, as his 
father’s successor. However thig may be, the narrative proceeds 
smoothly after the account of Jonathan's visit, when the trans- 
position above mentioned has been made. 


While D. was hiding in the hill of Hachilah and 
the neighbouring desert, the Ziphites sent word of 
his haunts to Sani, and at the king’s request began 
to watch his movements, while an army was being 
collected. D. meanwhile withdrew southwards 
to the wilderness of Maon, on the edge of the 
Arabah, whither he was pursued by Sanl. At one 
time, we are told, a single rocky ridge separated 
the two forces; but while D. was endeavouring to 
uiake good his escape before his band was com- 
pletely surrounded, Saul was unexpectedly recalled 
to repel a sudden raid of the Philistines. Popular 
tradition pointed out the cliff known as Sela- 
hammahlékéth (i.e. prob. ‘Rock of Divisions’) as 
the scene of this narrow escape (2319-2), 

One of the most detailed and most reliable 
accounts which we possess of the whole period of 
D.’s wanderings relates to the time when he was 
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still in the region of Maon. Here dwelt a wealthy 
landowner named Nabal, belonging to the Caleb- 
ites, a tribe closely connected with that of Judah, 


though originally distinct from it. His large 
flocks were pastured on Carmel, S.E. of Hebron ; 
and not only were they unmolested by D.’s men, 
but the latter had served to protect them from the 
attacks of nomad tribes. Hearing that Nabal was 
shearing his sheep, D. sent ten men with a court- 
eous request for a present for lis band, but was met 
with a churlish refusal. In wrath D. at once com- 
manded his men to arm; and while a third of the 
company was left in charge of the baggage, he 
marched with the rest to avenge the insult re- 
ceived from Nabal. fortunately Abigail, Nabal’s 
beautiful and prudent wife, had been warned by a 
servant of her husband’s unseeinly conduct. She 
immediately caused a large supply of provisions to 
be prepared, and without informmg her husband 
rode to mect PD. with her present. She met the 
armed band coming down te mountain side, and 
throwing herse]f at D.’s feet begged him to accept 
the gift, and to pay no heed to her husband’s in- 
sults, while she expressed a hope that in time to 
come no remembrance of blood needlessly shed 
might rise up to trouble his mind. Her discretion 
and her pleadings were not lost on D.; he accepted 
the present from her hand, and abandoned his pur- 
pose of vengeance and bloodshed. When Abigail 
returned home, she found her husband drunk at a 
shearing feast, but next morning she told him of 
the danger which he had just escaped. Fear and 
vexation caused a shock, of which he died ten days 
later; and D., who felt that now J” had indeed 
defended his cause, took Abigail to wife. Ife thus 
established a powerful family connexion with the 
south of Judah, and he further increased his influ- 
ence by marriage with Ahinoam of the southern 
Jezreel (cf. Jos 15), At the same time his first 
wife, Michal, was given by Saul to Palticl, the son 
of Laish, of Gallim (1S 25). 

Tt seems to have been after this, according to the 
original history of A, that David removed to the 
desert tract west of the Dead Sea, and made his 
abode in Engedi, whither he was followed by Saul, 
after the retreat. of the Philistines. We are told 
that on one vecasion Saul entered a large cave for 
a& necessary purpose, at a time when D. and his 
men were Nene in the recesses of the cave. 
Though urged by his followers to slay his pursner, 
1D). refused to hann the ‘Anointed of J”,’ and eon- 
tented himself with cutting off a corner of the long 
robe which lay spread out befure and behind the 
owner. I). followed Saul as he left the eave, and, 
holding out the portion of his robe, showed the king 
how he had been at the merey of the man whom 
he was so relentlessly pursuing; and he begeed 
him no longer to listen to those who charged D. 
with conspiring against him. Saul was touched at 
this generosity ; and in language which clearly 
reflects the thoughts of a historian of a later tine, 
he is made to openly acknowledge his rival’s 
superiority, and to recognize him as the future 
king of Israel (1) S 24). The other version of this 
story (ch. 26), which, though coming from a later 
document, has preserved many original features 
lost in ch. 24, places D. in the hill of Hachilah, and 
attributes his pursuit hither by Saul to the 
information of the Ae One night Saul 
encamped in a deep valley surrounded by stcep 
cliffs; but the place being discovered by 1.’s 
spies, D., accompanicd by Abishai, descended 
from the hills, and entered unobserved into the 
laager where Saul lay sleeping. Refusing to 
allow Abishai to smite a sleeping enemy, he bade 
him carry away Saul's spear and water-cruse ; and 
when they had again lied the hill above the 
camp, D. shouted aloud, and thus aroused first 


Abner, whom he blamed severely for his careless 
watch, and then Saul himself. ‘To Saul, who 
recognized his voice, 1D. made a passionate appeal : 
‘Why did the king continually pursue him? if J” 
had stirred him up to do so, might he be propitiated 
wilh an offering: or were men seeking to drive D. 
out of Js land?’ The king confessed that he had 
sinned, and promised to do 1). no more harm, and 
the two parted their several ways. 

Whatever be the exact details of this meeting, it 
is clear that D. felt himself no longer safe in 
Judah, and asa last resort he passed over to the 
national enemy, and took refuge with his family 
and his followers at the court of Achish, son of 
Maoch, king of Gath. A tried warrior at the head of 
600 nen, he was readily welcomed; but, not hiking to 
dwell in the capital, he asked for a settlement of 
his own, and received the southern town of Ziklag, 
where he extablished himself as the vassal of his 
protector. It was now necessary for David to 
devise some means of ensuring the confidence of 
lis master without injuring or estranging his own 
peuple. Accordingly, he made asuccession of raids 
upon the Amulekites, Girzites, and other desert 
tribes living between Egypt and the south of 
Palestine. By putting to death all who fell into 
his hands, D. was able to represent to Achish that 
his frays were directed against Judah, and against 
the alhed tribes of the Kenites and Jerahmeelites 
(15 27) We had been living at Ziklay some 16 
months (v.74), when the Philistines prepared for a 
decisive strugele against Israel. Chon called 
upon his vassal to accompany him to the war, and 
1), with professions of fidelity responded to the 
call, He had now placed himself in a false and 
dangerous position. ven if he were willing to aid 
the Philistines against his fellow-countrymen, 
success in the war would have eflectually prevented 
him from becoming the accepted leader of Israel. 
For tuniutely, the other Phil. leaders were less ready 
than Achish to trust him. When TD. and his troops 
uppeared in the rearguard with Achish at Aphek, 
as the Philistine hosts were mustering, the 
rinces protested against the presenee of the famed 
Vaciuick leader, and urged ane treachery to them 
in battle would be the surest way to a reconciliation 
with the king of Israel. Achish was therefore 
reluctantly compelled to bid D. depart, and next 
morning he turned homewards with his men (clis. 
28 20), Two days later they reached Ziklag, to 
find that a sudden raid of the Amalekites had laid 
the town in ruins and carried the inhabitants cap- 
live. D. was the first to recover his composure, 
and, encouraged by an answer from J” given 
through the ephod of Abiathnar, he started to pur- 
sne the foe. At the brook Besor, probably the 
Wady Kisheria south of Gaza, 200 of his men were 
compelled to remain, overcome by fatigue. The 
pursuit, however, was continued, and an Egyp. 
slave, who was found half dead in the way, offered 
in return for a promise of Jife and liberty to puide 
I). to the enemy’s encampment. The Amalekites 
were surprised at dusk wliilo feasting, and few of 
the men escaped. AI] the captives were recovered, 
and a large booty was taken. On the return to the 
brook Besor, a dispute arose as to the right of the 
men who had been left there to share in the spoil. 
D., however, decided in their favour, and thus 
established the principle that those who fonght 
and those who guarded the bageave should share 
alike. Of the rich spoil D. had a further use to 
make, for he sent costly presents to the elders of 
Hebron and other towns in the south of Judah, 
where he had been accustomed to find shelter 
during his earher outlaw life (ch. 30). In this way 
he secured friends whose assistance was soon to be 
of the highest importance to him. It would seem, 
indeed, that these presents were sent after the 
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battle of Gilboa, for it was only two days after 
his return to Ziklag that D. heard of the defeat 
of Israel and the death of Saul and his three eldest 
sons. The tidings were brought by a young 
Amalekite, who ts said to have presented to D. 
the royal crown and bracelet; but the account 
riven by him of the death of Saul (2S 1-!*) cannot 
Ve reconciled with the more reliable narrative in 
1831. The messenger was rewarded for his tid- 
ings by being at once put to death (258 1%), ef. 
4): the defeat of Israc] was commemorated with 
mourning and fasting, while D. himself expressed 
in a beautiful ode his grief for Saul and Jonathan. 
Of both he speaks in tones of warmest respect and 
affection ; his love for Jonathan is expressed in a 
burst of passionate fecling; but it is noticeable 
that no religious thoughts are contained in the 
poem. Its genuineness is not unquestioned, but 
its Davidic authorship is accepted by Kuenen, 
Wellh., Stade, Budde, Cheyne, Driver, and others. 

The opportunity had at last arrived for D. to 
return to his native country. After inquiring of 
J”, he removed to Hebron, the ancient sacred city 
of Judah, accompanied by his family and his 
followers with their households, IL1is presents had 
already gained him the goodwill of the Judean 
elders ; a renowned warrior of their own tribe was 
more likely to defend their interests than a younger 
descendant of the house of Saul; and D. was 
forthwith anointed king in lebron (2S 2'4). We 
hear of no opposition on the part of the Philistines. 
TD). still retained Ziklae (1 S 27%), and doubtless 
continued to bea Philistine vassal. A division of 
the Isr, kingdom was conducive to the Philistine 
supremacy. According to the Chronicler, lie had 
received accessions to his forces, outside his own 
tribe, while still at Ziklag ; twenty-two men are 
named of Saul’s tribe (1 Ch 121-7), while of the tribe 
of Manasseh several chiefs are said to have deserted 
to I)., when he came with the Phil. army against 
Saul, and to have assisted him against the 
Amalekites (2b. vv.!%**), The Chronicler, indeed, 
makes no direct mention of the reign of Eshbaal 
(Ishbosheth), or of the division of the kingdom, but 
in reality there were still several years of fighting 
and waiting before D. was recognized as king over 
all Israel, 

)).’s first public act was at once gencrous and 
politic. Ue sent messengers to the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, and thanked them for their Joyal and 
courageous conduct in rescuing the bodies of Saul 
and Ins sons. But the adherents of the house of 
Saul still remained true to the family. The 
natural heir to the throne was the only surviving 
legitimate son of the late king, Ishbosheth, or 
rather Mshbaal (1 Ch 8), who was perhaps stall 
under age ; for the later gloss in 2S 2” is certainly 
incorrect. His kinsman Abner, Saul’s powerful 
general, retired with him across the Jordan to the 
ancient city of Mahanaim, and there made Eshbaal 
king. His dominions extended over Gilead and 
seshur (Vulg. and Syr.), and on the west of 
Jordan over Jezreel, Ephraim, and Benjamin ; but 
Abner was the real ruler and the support of the 
dynasty, and perhaps lic, too, was compelled to 
recognize the over-lordship of the Philistines (so 


am praneet Regarding the seven years during 
which D. reigned at Hebron we have but the 


scantiest information. Ile seems to have acted on 
the defensive, and probably felt that his canse 
would gain by waiting. Possibly, it was only by 
degrees that Abner extended his authority, so that 
some time elapsed before the rival forces were 
brought into collision. Only of one engagement is 
any account given; Joab’s followers were vic- 
torious, but in the flight Abner killed Asahel, 
Joab’s youngest brother. The cause of Eshbaal 
was declining even before he alicnated his pro- 
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tector Abner, whom he reproached for taking one 
of his father’s concubines. In anger Abner entered 
into communication with )., offering to bring over 
the whole kingdom into his hands. ‘The only con- 
dition made by D. was the restoration of his wife 
Michal, through whom he doubtless hoped to sup- 
ort his claim as Saul’s successor. Michal was sent 
ack by Eshbaal’s orders, and Abner conferred with 
the sllers of the various tribes, who had already 
begun to recognize the inability of the house of 
Saul to defend them against their foes, and to look 
to I). as the one hope of the nation. Abner then 
visited Hebron, where he was entertained by D.; 
but on his departure lhe was murdered by Joab, in 
revenge for his brother Asahel. D. already began 
to find his Joyal but unserupulous nephew too 
strong for him. He could only express his ablior- 
rence of the murder, which was indeed likely to 
alienate the supporters of Saul’s house, and cause 
Abner to be honourably buried in Hebron, while 
he himself composed the funeral dirge—conduct 
which further increased the king’s poy 
(28 3). The death of Abner could not long delay 
the fall of Eshbaal; two Benjamite captains 
shortly afterwards murdered him during his mid- 
day sleep, and brought his head to D. in Hebron. 
The king commanded the instant execution of the 
murderers, while Eshbaal’s head was buried in the 
tomb of Abner (ch. 4). D., who had formerly led 
Israel to victory against the Philistines, was now 
recognized as the natural leader of the pcople ; 
the elders of the nation assembled at llebron, a 
solemn Jeague was made, and J). anointed king 
over the whole of Israel. He is said to have been 
at this time 37 years of age (258 5°). The 
Chronicler gives an account of the bodies of men 
sent by the different tribes to make D. king, and 
of the three days’ feast which they kept at Hebrou 
(1 Ch 12%-*); but the language used is that of a 
later time, the numbers given are in most cases 
certainly too large, while tle position assigned to 
the contingent of priests and Levites does not 
increase our confidence in the narrative. 

Except for the important record of events in 1).’s 
family, our necounts of his reign are fragmentary 
and incomplete ; our history is not arranged ina 
strictly chronological manner, and the time and 
order of events must be to some extent a matter 
of conjecture. Jn spite of the present arrangement 
of 285, there can be little doubt that the Phil. 
wars were the first important events after D.’s 
recognition by the whole nation. The task im. 
posed upon him by his election as king was that 
of freeing his country from Phil. domination. It 
was no longer possible for him to continue a vassal 
to a foreign power, nor were the Philistines likely 
to acquiesce, when without their consent he assumed 
sovereignty over all Israel. When, therefore, ‘the 
Phil. heard that they had anointed D. king over 
Israel’ (25 5!"), they at once invaded the country. 
D. seems to have been unprepared, and was com- 
pelled ‘to go down to the hold,’ t.¢. probably the old 
stronghold of Adullam, of such importance durin 
his outlaw life, while the Philistines penetrate 
to the leait of the country and occupied Bethile- 
hem and the Valley of Rephaim, probably between 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem (28 23%; so Stade, and 
Kittel who places the valley of Rephaim north 
of Jerusalem), Of the duration and progress of the 
war we have no certain information, but some 
detached notices of it have been preserved. It 
was While the Philistines had a garrison in Beth- 
lehem that the three ‘mighty men’ forced their 
way to the well] by the gate, to bring D. a draught 
of water for which he had expressed a Wish; but 
the gift obtained at such a risk was too precioua 
to drink, and JD. poured out the water as an 
offering to J” (28 23-7), Other incidents of the 
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war are recorded in 2 8S 21'522, At Gob D. was 
nearly slain in combat with a giant, but rescued by 
Abishai, and in consequence J).’s men declared 
that he should no longer risk his life in battle. On 
another occasion Klhanan of Bethlehem slew 
Goliath of Gath, and other feats of D.’s heroes are 
recorded (2 S 23814), A decisive battle was fought 
at Baal-perazim, where D., encouraged by an oracle, 
attacked his enemies, and dispersed them ‘like a 
breach of waters,’ and the images of the enemy 
were carried off as booty (2S 5!8-#!, cf. Is 28"). 
Another decisive engagement tovk place in the 
valley of Rephaim. D. on inquiring of J” was 
bidden not to make a direct attack, t.e. froin the 
south, but to take the enemy in the rear, and attack 
them when a rustling noise was heard in the Baca 
trees. He was again completely successful, and 
the Philistines were defeated from Gibeon to Gezer 
(1 Ch 148-17, 28 6*°-%), Following up his victories, 
J). destroyed the Philistine supremacy, taking from 
them, as is said, ‘the bridle of the mother city’ 
(28 8!) The importance of these victories imust 
have been far greater than the scanty notices of 
them would at first suggest. 

The nation was now freed from external oppres- 
sion: the next task was to weld it into one aiials: 
A great step towards this end was the capture of 
Jebus, and the creation of a new capital. A Can. 
tribe still unsubdued occupied the district between 
Judah and Benjamin, settled round the city of 
Jebus, from which they derived their name. The 
strong fortress of Zion, standing on the eastern 
ridge between the Kidron and the so-called Tyro- 
pean valley, protected their city (see JERUSALEM). 
Situated as it was in the centre of the land, and 
connuanding the principal lines of communication 
between north and south, and between east and west, 
it was admirably suited for a capital; and here D. 
marched with his forces. The inhabitants, trust- 
ing in their strong walls, derisively declared that 
‘the blind and lame’ would be suthicient to defend 
them. Nevertheless, the place was taken by storin 
(2 8 5%), According to 1 Ch 116 Joab was the 
first to scale the walls, and received in reward 
the post of commander-in-chief. The city was 
newly fortified, and here D. removed with his 
ee and court. The importance of this step 
ean hardly be overestimated. Gibeah of Saul and 
Hebron were merely tribal capitals; Jerus. stood 
on neutral ground, and was the capital of the 
whole nation, while, bordering alike on Judah and 
Benjamin, it would be regarded with favour by 
the king’s own tribe and by that of his predecessor. 
The choice of the site is a signal proof of D.’s 
genius and statesmanship. Here gathered now 
inhabitants from all Israel, but mainly, no doubt, 
from Judah and Benjamin, while, to judge from 
the case of pee (2S 24!82), the original 
Jebusite population was allowed to retain its 
former possessions. ‘I'he effects of the capture of 
Jerus. were felt beyond the borders of Israel. 
Hiram, king of Tyre, entered into friendly relations 
with D., and supplied him with builders and 
material for a palace in his new capital. In true 
Oriental fashion D. marked the fresh increase of 
his power by increasing his harem. While still in 
Hebron he had married four more wives, and had 
already six sons: Amnon the firstborn, the son of 
Ahinoam of Jezreel; Chileab the son of the 
prudent Abigail; Absalom the son of Maacah, 

aughter of Talmai, the Aramwan king of Geshur ; 
Adonijah the son of Haggith ; Shephatiah the son 
of Abital ; and Ithream the son of Eglah (2S 3°; 
ef. 1 Ch 3}°8) where Daniel is put for Chileab). 
Michal, who had been restored to David, unfortun- 
ately bere no children ; otherwise the grandson of 
Saul would have been the natural heir to the 
throne, and the subsequent disputes with regard to 


the succession would have been avoided. On re- 
moving to Jerusalem D. took fresh wives and concu- 
bines from this place, and the names of several 
more sons are recorded (2 § 516, 1 Ch 358 1457; on 
variations in the three lists, cf. Driver, Text of 
Sam.). We must not judge 1. . herein from a 
modern Western standpomt. In the Kast a man’s 
wealth and ie are to a great extent measured 
by the number of his wives and the size of his 
family ; and by politic alliances, as, for example, 
with the daughter of the king of Geshur, D. in- 
creased his influence at home and abroad. At the 
same time he introduced into his capital the source 


of ney of the dangers and corruptions of an 
Oriental court, and the evil was increased by the 


weak aflection with which D. treated his favourite 
sons, 

The next measure was to make the political 
capital also the religions centre of the nation; and 
for this purpose 1). resolved to bring up to Jerus. 
the old sacred ark, which had for many years been 
left at Kiriath-jearim (1S 7'), or Baal-judah (28 
67; cf. Jos 15% ©) 1 Ch 13%), Thither D. went with 
a large number of Israclites ; the ark was drawn in 
anew cart, accompanied by two of its attendants, 
Uzzah and Ahio; while D. and his subjects 
marched behind to the strains of festal music. 
But at Nacon’s threshing-floor, probably not far 
from Jerus., Uzzah, while attempting to steady the 
ark, suddenly fell dead. Dismayed at this occur- 
rence, D. was afraid to have so dangerous a symbol 
near him, and the ark was placed in the house of 
Obed-edom the Gittite, probably one of David’s 
Philistine mercenaries. Three months later, how- 
ever, on hearing that the ark had brought blessing 
upon this house, D. took courage to carry out his 
original design, ‘This time the ark was safcly 
carried in triumph into the ‘city of David,’ while 
the king himself, wearing a priestly linen ephod, 
danced in the procession before it. A tent had 
already been prepared fo~ its reception in the 
citadel; here solemn sacrifices were offered, after 
which the people were dismissed with the kiny’s 
blessing and gifts of food. When LD. returned to 
his house, he had to ineet the scoffs of Michal, who 
taunted him with his undignified appearance in the 
procession that day; but the ae with true 
dignity expressed his readiness to dance before J’, 
who had chosen him above the hous: of Saul. To 
this irreverence of Michal’s was attributed the fact 
that she remained childless: but she had at this 
time been married some fifteen or twenty years. 

It ia instructive to compare with the narrative of 23 6 the 
account given by the Chronicler of the bringing of the ark to 
Jerus. (1 Ch 13. 16. 16). The old history is largely rewritten to 
bring it into accordance with later ideas and institutions, An 
important place in the ceremonial is assigned to the priests 
and Levites, who in the older version are conspicuous by their 
absence: Obed-edom of Gath becomes a Levitical musician and 
doorkeeper. 

The contrast between the simple tent for the ark 
and his own palace suggested to D. the need of 
building some more permanent temple; but the 
king’s adviser, the prophet Nathan, who had at 
first approved of the design, subsequently induced 
D. to abandon it. Possibly, beth prophet and 
people feared the effects of innovations in religious 
matters. Nathan’s message to D, is contained in 
2S 7, a chapter which in its present form shows 
the influence of Deut., but is in the main of some- 
what earlier date (see Budde). ‘here we are told 
how Nathan, the night after his approval of D.’s 
design, received from God a message for the king: 
Never yet had J” required a temple of the judges 
of His people; tent and tabernacle had been 
sufficient hitherto. D. should not build a house 
for Mim; He would build a house (i.e. a line of 
descendants) for D.; and though D.’s seed might 
need to be chastised, God’s mercy should not depart 
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from them, (v."4, which speaks of D.’s successor, who 
was to build a temple for J”, seems not to belong 
to the original form of the chapter; it weakens 
the antithesis of vv.!? and 4). This message is 
followed by a beautiful prayer, in which D. 
thanks God for all His goodness to himself and his 
people. 

it was probably soon after his settlement in 
Jerus. that D., in remembrance of his covenant 
with Jonathan, inquired whether there remaimed 

et any survivors of Saul’s house, whom he might 
venefit for the sake of his friend. He was told 
that there was still a son of Jonathan, and at D.’s 
orders Mephibasheth or Meribaal (1 Ch 8% 9%) was 
brought from the house of Machir at Lo-debar ; 
the hope! Uy of Saul, apparently contiseated, was 
restored to him, and viven to Ziba, a former 
servant of Saul’s family, who was to till the ground 
far his master, while Meribaal dwelt at Jerus., 
where his conduct would be under the royal super- 
vision, and nte at the kine’s table.  Meribaal 
was lame, having been dropped by his nurse as 
she fied on hearing of the Israelite defeat at Mt. 
Gilboa, He was then five years old; now he is 
described as having a young son, an indication 
that these events took state some ten years after 
I. became king over all Israel. With other 
descendants of Saul, however, D. was compelled 
shortly afterwards to deal in a different manner. 
The land was afflicted with drought, and con- 
sequent famine, far three years, and 1)., on inquir- 
ing of the sacred oracle, was told that a@ curse of 
blood rested upon the land, because of an attempt 
made by Saul to exterminate the Gibeonites, an 
Amorite tribe bound by a covenant to Israel. The 
only compensation which the Gibeonites would 
accept was that seven of Saul’s sons should be put 
to death; and D. delivered to them the two sons 
of Saul’s canenbine Rizpah, and five sons of his 
danghter Merab (MT wrongly Michal). These 
were accordingly hanged to J” in the sacred hill 
of Grbeon (ef. Driver, Vext of Sam.), while the 
corpses were lovingly watched by the devoted 
Rizpah, till the first rains showed that the atone- 
ment was accepted. ‘Then D., in recognition of 
the mother’s devotion, gave orders for the burial of 
the corpses; and the bones, as well as those of Saul 
and Jonathan, were interred in the ancestral 
sepulchre of Kish (2 8 217°"), This occurrence 
must be placed after the reeocnition af Meribaal 
(v.”), but before the rebellion of Absalom (2 8 16%). 
We have no right to blame D.’s action in this 
matter; he acted in accordance with the religious 
beliefs of his time, and with what he conceived to 
he the best: interests of the nation ; and, in spite of 
Shimers reproaches, we may believe that D.’s con- 
temporaries regarded the matter in the same light 
as himself, 

Under DP. the kingdom was more completely 
organized than it had been under his predecessor, 
and the administiution was intrusted to royal 
officers (28 8!'8) 2925-26)" Woremost of these was 
Joab the son of Zeruiah, D.’s nephew, who was 
commander-in-chief of the whole army; the scribe 
or chancellor, to whom belonged the control of all 
official documents, was Shisha (1 K 43: corrupt 
readings in 258 8! 29331 (Ch 18); the state his- 
torian or chronicler (mazkir, te. remembrancer), 
Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud ; Adoram controlled 
the levy, t.¢. the forced service exacted by the king 
from lus subjects; at the head of the priestheod, 
beside Abiathar, the representative of the house of 
Kh, stood Zadok, the ancestor of the later priestly 
house, but of his origin or appointment no 
authentic information is preserved ; re a Manass- 
ite of the family of Jair, was another priest, and 
D.’s sons also performed priestly duties. ‘Traces 
of a royal] council are to be found in allusions to 


Ahithophel, D.’s counsellor (2 S 15"), and to 
Hushai, 1).’s friend (1. v.°7, ef. 1 K 4°), A very 
important institution was that of the royal body- 
guard, taking the place of the ‘runners’ of Saul 
(1 8 22!"), The anelens of it was doubtless David's 
old band, which had accompanied him during his 
wanderings and his residence at Ziklag. The 
technical name of this foree was the Gibborim, 
heroes or mighty men; and their numbers were 
probably kept at the traditional 600. They were 
now largely recruited from foreigners, especially 
Philistines and Cherethites, a people of the south of 
Palestine (18 30%, Zeph 2°), perhaps originally con- 
nected with Crete; hence the eannds were commonly 
called the Cherethites and Pelcthites (wh. see). 
That these were the same body as the Gibborim 
appears from 1 I 182 88: the text of 25 15" is too 
uncertain to form an argument to the contrary. 
The whole corps was under the command of 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada. Included in or 
distinct from this guard, was a select body of 
Thirty distinguished for special valonr, over whom 
was Abishai, the brother of Joab; while Zhree 
warriors are named as rankine even higher than 
Abishai and Benaiah (2. 8 23888) and ef. Driver, 
adloe.). This guard of experienced soldiers formed 
the only standing armyin the kingdom; and being 
stationed in the capital (cf, 25 115", Neh 3!) they 
became a powerful support to the king’s authority, 
wnd ensured the Meehan of his orders. As will 
appear later, they played an important part at the 
accession of Sulomon. 

For war on a large seale the army still consisted 
of the whole male population of military age, who 
were summoned to arms in time of danger. The 
force scoms to have consisted wholly of infantry, 
except for a few chariots and horses retained after 
the aetna of Hadadezer (28 84), But when D.’s 
wars of foreign conquest began to involve pro- 
tracted campaigns, and Jong absence from home, 
some new system became desirable. It was per- 
haps partly to meet these requirements that D. 
instituted the census, which was carried out evi- 
dently after the completion of the Syrian wars, 
for his officers travelled as far north as the Hittite 
city of Kadesh (28 245, LAX. Lue.). The military 
aspect of this measure is clear from its being 
intrusted to Joab and the captains of the host 
(v.4, 1 Ch 21°); but the census may have been also 


intended as a basis for a regular system of fixed 


taxution, to mect the needs of an organized 
government, The measure was regarded with 


suspicion, perhaps as involving an undue increase 
of royal authority, and even Juab protested ayainst 
it; nevertheless, he carried out his task in 9 
months and 20 days. <A severe pestilence, which 
visited the land immediately afterwards, was re- 
garded by D. and the people as a sign of the 
divine displeasure. We are told that the prophet 
Gad offered D, the choice of three punishments— 
three years’ famine (LAX,1 Ch), three months’ flight 
before his enemies, or three days’ pestilence ; and 
that the king chose the last, preferring to fall into 
the hand of God rather than of man. But when 
the destroying angel reached Jerus., he was bidden, 
in conseqnence of D.’s penitence, to stay his hand ; 
and 1)., at Gad’s bidding, bought the threshing- 
floor of Araunah or Ornan (Ch) the Jebusite, and 
offered there a sacrifice, whereby he obtained from 
God mercy for the land (2824). The place of 
sacrifice became afterwards the site of Solomon’s 
temple (2 Ch 3!). The narrative shows that we 
must not expect to find for D.’s reign careful 
records of the numbers and divisions of the people. 
¥et such statistics are presupposed by the Chron- 
icler, who in his acconnt of David’s armies and 
officers (1 Ch 23-27) describes a far more numerous 
and claborately organized body of religious and 
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civil and military officials than is likely to have 
existed in the time of David. Ifragments of old 
records may be incorporated in his work (e.g. 1 Ch 
27%-8!) ; but the older history shows no trace of the 
thousands of Levites, or of the bodies of 24,000 
men continually under arins (1 Ch 27!) of which 
the later historian speaks. 


Of most of D.'’s wars we possess but a short summary in 28 8; 
the Ammonite war, on account of its connexion with Bath- 
sheba’s history, is related at length. The complete victory over 
the Philistines (8!) hag been already Raed: For some un- 
explained reason D, made war on Moab, where his parents had 
formerly taken refuge, and, on conquering the country, treated 
it with great severity, putting to death two-thirds of the 
prisoners. The exploits of Benuiah (2 8 2320) may be referred to 
this campaign, Moab now bccame tributary. The next war 
was provoked by the neighbouring Ammonites. Their king, 
Nahash, Saul’s enemy (1 8 11), had shown himself friendly to D., 
and on his death 1D. sent. an embassy of condolence to his 
successor Hfanun. But fanun, suspicious of D.’s intentions, 
and perhaps alarmed by the subjugation of Moab, dismissed the 
messengers With gross Insults. The Ammonites knew that they 
must now prepare for war, and sought for alliances among the 
small Aramman kingdoms of Zobah, Beth-rehob, Maacah, and 
Tob, which were united in a common interest to check the 
rising power of Isracl, Joab, with the Jar. army, marched out 
to Rabbah, the Ammonite capital, and, finding an enemy 
opposing him on beth sides, divided his forces, With the 
picked troops he prepared to mect the Aramuwan allies, 33,000 
strong, While the rest of the army he placed under the com- 
mand of his brother Abishai, to confront the Ammonites, The 
rout of the Syrians by Joab was the signal for the flight of the 
Ammonites within the walls of their capital, and thus ended 
the first campaign. The next year Hodadezer, king of Zobah, 
summoned to his assistance allies from beyond the E1phrates. 
The whole Aramwan force, under his general Shobach, was 
encamped at Melam, where D. himself, having crossed the 
Jordan at the head of the whole Isr. army, attacked them, and 
defeated them with great slaughter, Shobach being among the 
slain. All the chariot-horses which were captured were dis- 
abled, with the exception of snilicient for a hundred chariots, 
The summary (85) seems to speak of another great victory won 
by D., when the Syrians of Damascus came to the assistance of 
Hadadezer. Zobah now made peace with Israel ; prefects were 
appointed in| Damascns and elsewhere, and, in addition to 
immnerons presents, D, brought back to Jerus. the golden shields 
of Hadadezer’s gnard, and large quantities of brass froin two of 
his treasure cities. An alliance was made between }). and Tou 
(v.9! LXX,1Ch 18), king of Hamath, and Hadoram (1 Ch 1819) 
the son of Tou was sent with presents and greetings to David. 
These and other treasures, ineluding spoil taken from the 
Amalekites, 1). is said to have dedicated to J“ (2S at Ammon 
remained unsubdued, but in a third campaign Joab besieged 
Rabbah, and at last succeeded in capturing the part known ay 
‘the city of waters.’ Ags the fall of the whole city was now 
assured, Joab summoned D. from Jerus., that the sling himself 
might have the glory of the conquest. 1D, advanced with a 
fresh army, and completed the capture of Rabbah. A large 
amount of spoil fell into hia hands, including the costly, gold 
crown of the idol Milcom (RVm, see 28 122832), Tho prisoners, 
according to the ordinary translation of 123], were tortured and 
treated with great. cruelty. There are, however, difticulties 
about the rendering of the verse; a slight change of read- 
ing (Way for ayn, see RVm) would give the meaning that 
the people were reduced to servitude (so Hoffmann, Kautzsch, 
Driver (donbtfully]; Stade regards the verse as corrupt). The 
last of 1).’s foreign conquests was that of Edom, but we have 
only a few disconnected allusions to the war. It appears 
that D. gained a great victory in the Vatley of Salt after his 
Syrian campaign (288/30 LXX, 1 Ch 18f, Py 60 title). By this 
conquest he obtained command of the porta on the Red Sea. 
Prefects were appointed throughout the country, and for six 
months Joab remained in Kdom, to destroy the male population 
(1 K 11156), 


It now remains to relate certain events in D.’s 
own family which troubled the later years of 
his reign. During the Amimonite war, D., who 
had remained in Jerus., committed adultery with 
Bathsheba, the wife of one of his officers then 
serving before Rabbah. In hopes of concealing his 
guilt he sent for Uriah; but the latter, who had 
perhaps heard rumours of what had taken place, 
refused, on the plea of military duty, to see his 
wife. ‘Thereupon D. sent orders to Tonk to place 
Uriah in a post of danger, and ensure his death. 
When the learn wns dead, and the time of 
mourning past, Bathsheba was taken into the 
royal harem. The story was doubtless not un- 
known in Jerus.; the moral sense of the people 
found expression through Nathan the prophet, who 
by means of a parable boldly rebuked David ; and 
though on the king’s confessing his guilt the 
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prophet assured him of forgiveness, he predicted 
the death of Bathsheba’s newly-born child. (28 
12'-)2 are perhaps a later addition, a true comment 
on the subsequent history ; for it has been pointed 
out that with the old Heb. ideas of gmlt and 
penalty ib is hardly consistent to rezard the sin ag 
forgiven [v.!?] while the entse remains, So IXuenen, 
Wellh., Stade.) In spite of all D.’s prayers and 
fastings, the child ieee but in due time a second 
son was born to Bathsheba, the future king 
Solomon (28 1], 123+), 

It was probably not Jong afterwards that the 
fruit of D.’s evil example a »peared. His eldest 
son Amnon outraged his half-sister Tamar, and 
when D., though greatly displeased, yet partly 
from partiality for Wis firstborn (13°! LXX), partly 
penal from the remembrance of his own guilt, 
wailed to punish the offender, the duty of avenging 
the aeons wrong fell to her own brother 
Absalom. Ue waited his opportunity for two 
years, and then caused Amnon to be murdered at a 
sheep-shearing feast, to which all the king’s sons 
had been invited. Absalom fled to the court of 
his grandfather, the king of Geshur, D. mourned 
Jong for his firstborn, then his longings turned to 
the son in exile; but out of season he could show 
severity. Jor three years Absalom remained in 
banishment; then Joab, divining the kivg’s secret 
feelings, by the instrumentality of the woman of 
Tekow procured his recall. For two years longer 
Absalom was excluded from the court, until he 
compelled Joab to intercede for him; then he was 
brought to the king, and received a kiss of recon- 
ciliation (25 13. 14). After the death of Amnon, 
and probably also of Chileab, Absalom was thie 
natural heir to the throne. He was now com- 
pletely estranged from his father, and soon began 
to endeavour to supplant him. ‘To impress the 
people, he assumed royal state; to gain their 
favour, he would stand by the gate to meet all who 
came to the king with their suits, and lament that 
he was not king to do them justice. Thus he 
‘stole the hearts of the men of Israel.’ There is 
no evidence that D., who used to ‘execute judg- 
nents and justice to all his people’ (2 5 8"), now 
neglected to do sv. The stories of Nathan and 
the woman of Tekoa imply the contrary, but with 
the extension of the borders of Israel the number 
of suits may well have inercased beyond the king’s 
power to deal with them. We cannot say whether 
the crimesin the royal household had shaken the 
loyalty of the people,—in certain matters the 
nation at large did not show itself very sensitive to 
moral irregularities (2 5 162'-°3),—but it is proliable 
that at Hebron the removal of the capital to Jerus. 
was still a grievance, and the tribesmen of Judah 
seem to have considered themselves not sufliciently 
favoured by the king. Absalom made prepara- 
tions for four years (157 LXX. Lue.), then under 

retence of a vow he visited the old sacred city of 
lebron. Ilere he was joined by D.’s counsellor, 
Ahithophel of Giloh, perhaps the grandfather of 
Bathsheba (cf. 28 115 2354), and Alealori’s rebel- 
lion was proclaimed by messengers throughout the 
country. D. was taken entirely by surprise, and 
resolved to withdraw at once from Jerusalem. If 
he escaped the first attack of the conspirators, he 
possessed better troops than were to be found on 
the other side. Delay would increase the difficul- 
ties of his opponents, and give his supporters time 
to rally. eaving the palace in sare of ten 
concubines, he crossed the Kidron, accompanied 
by his household and bodyguard, amid the weep- 
ing of the whole Jand, and took the road by Olivet 
to Jordan. Many traits of D.’s character are 
brought out during this flight,---the devotion which 
he inspired in his followers, when Ittai of Gath, 
though but a short time in his service, refused to 
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leave him; his piety and confidence, when he 
commanded the priests to carry back the ark, 
trusting to J”, without any outward symbol of His 
resence; his craft and dissimulation, when he 
hare Hushaiingratiate himself with Absalom, and 
try to frustrate his plans; his prudence, in estab- 
lishing communications between himself and the 
capilal by means of Ahimaaz and Jonathan; his 
inipetuous hastiness in judgement, when he promised 
Ziba the lands of Meribaal; and at the same 
time his submission and forbearance, when he 
endured the curses of Shimei because J” had 
bidden him, and urged that a Benjamite had more 
right than his own son to seek his life (28 15. 
16-14), 

D.’s plan of meeting treachery by treachery was 
successful. By Ahithophel’s advice, Absalom did 
take over his father’s concubines as a token of 
succession to his throne; but, instead of pursuing 
D, at once, he accepted the counsel of Hushai, to 
wait till he could muster troops from the whole 
country. Ahithophel, who realized the artificial 
nature of the cnthusiasin for Absalom, foresaw 
that this delay was fatal to the rebellion, and 
forthwith haneed himself. Warned by the two 
priests’ sons, Aliuimaaz and Jonathan, of the need 
of haste, D. and his followers crossed the Jordan 
in safety before daybreak, He took up his head- 
quarters at Mahanaim, the former capital of 
fshbaal, and there received support from Shobi, 
the son of his old protector the eae of Ammon, 
who may now have been a vassal prince; from 
Machir, the guardian of Meribaal, and from a 
wealthy Gileadite named Barzillai (16-17). Ab- 
salom was the first to act on the offensive, and 
crossed the Jordan with his army. D. was pre- 
vented from going into battle by the entreaty of 
the people, who urged that he was worth 10,000 of 
them ; fae he publicly charged his generals, Joab, 
Abishai, and Uttai, to deal gently with Absaloin. 
Joab knew that he was strong enough to disobey, 
and that the death of the leader would put an end 
to the rebellion. D.’s soldiers were victorious, 
and Joab himself slew Absalom as he hung in the 
branches of a large terebinth. D. by the gate of 
Mahanaim awaited anxiously the issue of the 
day ; then he forgot all else in his passionate 
pricf for his ungrateful son. Joab, however, 
roused him to put his duty as a king above his 
private feelings as a father, and 1). returned to the 
gate to receive the greetings of his servants who 
had risked their lives for him (18-198). 

Only tact and diplomacy were now required to 
bring about the king's return. Among the tribes 
of Isiacl a speedy revulsion of feeling took place, 
and they repented of their ingratitude to the king 
who had saved them from their enemies. But 
Judah still stood aloof; D. therefore sent to Zadok 
and Abiathar, to influence in his behalf the elders of 
his own tribe, and to urge them not to be behind the 


rest of Israel in bringing back their king. At the 
same time he sent a special message to asa, the 


son of his sister Abigail, whom Absalom had made 
commander-in-chicf, and swore to give him the 
office now held by the self-willed Joab. The men 
of Judah were soon won over; and when, in re- 
sponse to their invitation, the king returned 
homewards, the tribe assembled at Gilzal on the 
Jordan to weleome him. Shimei came with them 
at the head of a thousand Benjamites, and im- 
plored D.’s pardon, which was freely yranted. {n 
spite of Abishai’s remonustrance, 1D. would not have 
the day of his triumph marred by putting any 
man to death. To Meribaal, however, who also 
came to meet the king, D. gave less than justice. 
Meribaal charged Ziba with slandering him, and 
failing to provide him with an ass to follow D. in 
his flight; Ziba hud said that his master was wait- 
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ing in Jerus. in hopes of recovering his grandfather's 
throne. It was not easy to decide where the truth 
lay, and D. hastily dismissed the matter by bid- 
ding the two fisile the land. The king appears 
in a more favourable light when he turns to 
reward his benefactors. Le pressed the aged Bar- 
zillai, who accompanied him to Jordan, to come 
and live with him in Jerus. ; and when Barzillai 
pleaded to be excused, on the ground of his great 
age, his son Chimhaim was allowed to tuke his place 
and be the recipient of the royal favours. But 
even before the king reached Jerus. it appcared 
that he had not succeeded in coneiliating Judah 
withont exciting the jealousy of the other tribes. 
While he had sent special messengers to his own 
tribesmen, he had taken no notice of the half- 
expressed goodwill of the rest of Isracl. When 
therefore, at Gilgal, half the host of Israel caine to 
escort D). home, they complained that the men of 
Judah had stolen him away; they had been 
slighted, although they had ten parts in the king, 
and the rights of the firstborn (258 198 LXX), A 
sharp dispute arose between the two sections of 
the nation, and a Benjamite, Sheba the son of 
Bichri, gave the signal for a fresh revolt. The men 
of Isracl followed him, renouncing all part in the son 
of Jesse, while the nen of Judah accompanied D. 
to Jerusalein. It was necessary to take immediate 
steps against the rebels. D. therefore bade Amasa 
assemble the forees of Judah within three days, 
thus tacitly depriving Joab of the supreme com- 
mand, Amasa delayed beyond the appointed time, 
and D. was compelled to have recourse again to his 
old tried general. Joab (20% Pesh., M’I A bishai) 
was bidden to take the royal bodyguard, ‘the 
mighty nen,’ and pursue after Sheba. At Gibeon 
Amasa met him. It might have been expected 
how Jvab would treat his rival ; he took his oppor- 
tunity to murder him, and then, with his re 
hastened to Abel-beth-mnaacah, a town in the far 
north of the country, where Sheba had taken 
refuge. To save the town the mhabitants delivered 
up Sheba’s head, and the rebellion was at an end 
(19-207), from 2S 24% we nay perhaps infer 
with Ewald that Absalom’s rebellion lasted for 
three months. 

Some years must have elapsed before the closing 
scene of D.’s hfe. The old warrior, who at the 
time of Absalom’s rebellion was never without 
resource, and had to be kept back by his soldiers 
from the battle, is now seen in the feebleness of 
extreme old aye, kept within the palace, where no 
clothing will supply warmth to his bodily frame, 
and he is nursed by a fair young damsel of Shunem, 
namcd Abishag. He eal neglected to make any 
definite arrangements with regard to the succession 
to the throne, but his eldest surviving son was 
generally regarded as the heir. This was Adonijah, 
a young man of preat beauty, who had always 
been sidaised by his fond father. Like Absalom 
before him, he assumed the state appropriate to the 
heir-apparent. On his side were most of 1D.’s older 
supporters, including Joab and Abiathar, but 
another party in the palace favoured Solomon, the 
son of bs favourite wife, Bathsheba. To the 
latter belonged the prophet Nathan, who perhaps 
felt. that Adonijah was not the fittest man to rule, 
Zadok, the younger and probably rival priest, and 
Benaiah the captain of the bodyguard. An obvious 
danger awaited the unsuccessful aspirant to the 
throne after 1.’s death (cf. 1 K 1°), and Adonijah 
resolved to make in good time a public declaration 
of his claims. He invited his supporters, including 
the kiny’s sons and the royal officers of the tribe 
of Judah, to a feast at the sacred stone of Zoheleth, 
at the lower end of the Kidron Valley, and here the 

uests are said to have greeted Adonijah as already 
ing. But tidings of this step were brought by 
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Nathan to Bathsheba, and at the prophet’s advice 
she informed the king, and reminded him of a 

romise that her sun should reign. By agreement 

athan came in and confirmed her words, where- 
upon DP, repeated with an oath to Bathsheba the 
promise that Solomon should sneceed. Then, 
rousing himself to act, the old king commanded 
Nathan, Zadok, and Benaiah to place Solomon on 
the royal mule, conduct him to the spring of 
Gihon, and solemnly proclaim him king. ‘The 
support of Benaiah and the troops would make 
opposition uscless. 1).’s orders were carried out, 
Solomon was anointed, and a rejoicing crowd 
escorted the young king back to the city to set 
him on the royal throne. ‘The shouts from Gihon, 
half-way up the Kidron Valley, had reached 
Adonijah at his feast, when Jonathan the son of 
Atbiathar came in with news of Svlomon’s corona- 
tion. ‘The guests fled, and Adonijah took sanctuary 
at the altar, but received from Svloinon a promise 
of bis fe on condition of good conduct (1 Kk 1). 

Qur narrative in 1 K 2'?4 gives us an unpleasing 
picture of D.’s last days. He is represented as 
counselling Solomon to do good to Barzillai, but 
not to let Joab or Shimei die in peace. The 
renuincness of the narrative is much disputed. 

v.24 are doubtless a later addition by a Ieutero- 
nomic editor; Wellh., Stade, Kautzsch reject the 
whole of vv.1"¥; but it scems more probable that 
vv.o% formed part of the original document (so 
Kuenen, Budde, Kittel, Cheyne). Their historical] 
character is another question, which can only be 
judged on subjective grounds. It is argued, with 
considerable exaggeration, that D. was too infirm 
to trouble abont public matters, or to counsel his 
successur ; and that another tradition gives us a 
religious song under the title of D.’s ‘Last. Words’ 
(2S 23!-7), We must not measure the advice 
ascribed to D. by our own standard. A young and 
untried ruler like Solomon might be endangered 
by opponents whom D. was strong enough to spare ; 
and the king, who had delivered up to death Saul’s 
seven sons to atone for their father’s guilt, may 
have feared that the curse of Shimei, or the 
murders of Joab, unless avenged, would bring 
down punishinent on some other man. ‘To us the 
words put into D.’s mouth do not appear seemly 
for a dying man, or in accordance with the noblest 
traits of D.’s character; it cannot be said they are 
impossible. Many wonld be glad to think that 
they are only due to the historian, who represented 
D. as the real author of some of Solomon’s earliest 
acts, hoping to glorify the aged king, or else to 
clear the memory of the builder of the temple. It 
is easy to understand why a later historian pre- 
ferred to ascribe to I). far nobler sentiments ‘ier 
he recorded the king’s last words and his final 
charge to Solomon (1 Ch 28. 29). 

D. is recorded to have reigned 7 years and 6 
months in Hebron, and 33 years in Jerus. (2S 24 
5, 1 K 2"), Forty years is a conventional round 
number in Heb. chronology, but the figure is 
approximately correct. Aleut: who was born 
in Hebron (2S 3°), was grown up at the time of 
Amnon’s outrage; his rebellion took place some 
10 or ll years Jater (1375. 88 1428 157), and, as was 
remarked above, several years must have intervened 
between this and D.’s death. Again, the Philis- 
tines and Moabites had been subdued before the 
Ammonite war; the marriage of Bathsheba took 

lace in the third campaign against Ammun; and 
solomon, her second son by D)., was of full age 
when he came to the throne. Since D., when he 
first appears before Saul, is a tried warrior, he 
must have died at an advanced aye. According 
to 28 5 he reached 70 years. He was buried in 
the capital, which received from him the name of 
the ‘city of David’; and after the return from exile 


the sepulchres of D. were still pointed out between 
Siloam and the ‘house of the mighty men’ (Neh 
Blot.» ef. Ac 2%), 


Later biblical writers and editors describe D. as he appeared 
to the Jews of their own aye. To the compiler of the Books of 
Kings D. is a standard of piety, with whom his snecessors are 
compared ; he is the king whose ‘heart wag perfect with J’’’ 
(1 114 etc.), ‘who turned not aside save in the matter of 
Uriah the Hittite’ (tb. 155). The Chronicler, from feelings easily 
understood, passes entirely over the darker side of D.'s hfe, and 
the troubles in his farmly (see esp. 1 Ch 20). He represents the 
pious | in his later years as absorbed in preparations for the 
temple; for this he has accumulated vast treasures, and he 
exhorts the people to give freely for the same purpose (1 Ch 22. 
29). He arranges for the services of the future sanctuary, 
organizing the sacred choirs, and determining the courses of 
peas and Levites, porters and treasurers (chs, 22-96), Finally, 
1e hands to Solomon the pattern of the temple, which has been 
revealed to him by God (284! 18), and admonishes his son on the 

reatness of the sacrcd duty which has been laid upon him 
(22019 281-10. 20f.), The figures given in these chapters, og in 


many parts of Chronicles, are incredibly large ; the arrangements 
described for the sacred ministers and services are those of 
Zerubbabel’s temple, though on a grander scale. In the older 
records the only direct connexion between D. and the temple is 
that implied in his sacrifice at Araunah’s threshing-tloor (2 8 
2418-25), and possibly in his dedication of his spoils (al, Sify, 
Older material may well underlis the narrative of the Chronicler 
or hia authority; but for our general estimate of D. and his 
times we must rely entirely on the Books of Samucl. 

Allusion has been made carler in this article to 
D.’s connexion with the Psalter. Minuter study 
makes it more and more diflicult to conceive of 
hin as the author of some of the most spiritual 
products of the OT religion. This is not merely 
on account of D.’s sins, acknowledged and Sheets 
of, but because of his crude ideas on religious 
matters which appear from time to time in the old 
records, and because the historians attribute to 
him, apparently without blame, both words and 
acts, winch from the standard of a ligher religion 
must be emphatically condemned. D. was first 
introduced to Saul as a minstrel; as a deviser of 
musical instruments he is named in Am 6°. The 
Lameut over Saul and Jonathan, a secular song, 
reveals to us D.’s poetic power; as a composer of 
sacred poems he appears in the appendix to Samuel 
(2S 22. 23'-7) and in Chronicles (esp. 1 Ch 167%), 
How much older this representation may be is hard 
to say; but it points to a tradition that D. was 
the father of Heb. psalmody, and it would be rash 
to deny the possibility that some psalms or portions 
of psalms 5 Davidic authorship are to be found in 
the Psalter. If such there be, we may expect to 
find them in the group of psalins which Ewald 
selected as being genuinely Davidic, viz. Ps 3. 4. 7. 
8. 11. 15. 18. 19-6 24l-& 7-10 29, 32, 101, and the fray- 
ments 60° 681928 1441214; but probably this list 
requires to be considerably reduced. By the titles 
73 psalms are assigned to D., the principal groups 
being Ps 3-41 (omitting 10. 33) and 51-70 (omitting 
66. 67) In the LXX the number is somewhat 
larger, the title ‘to David’ being added to 14 more 
(including 93-99 Heb.), but omitted in some MSS 
from 3 or 4 others. The following special occasious 
aro named in the Heb. titles :—3, when he fled from 
Absalom; 7, concerning the words of Cush, a 
Benjamite ; 18, when J” delivered him from his 
enemies and from Saul; 30, at the dedication of 
the House; 34, when he changed his behaviour 
before Abimelech; 51, after his rebuke by Nathan; 
52, when Doeg denounced hiin to Saul; 54, when 
the Ziphites beers ed his hiding-place; 56, when 
the Philistines took him in Gath ; 57, when he fled 
from Saul, in the cave; 59, when Saul’s messengers 
watched the house to kill him; 60, after the defeat 
of Edom in the Valley of Salt ; 63, in the wilder- 
ness of Judah; 142, when he was in the cave. 

The character of D. has been very variously 
estimated, exaggerated praise naturally producing 
a revulsion to the opposite extreme. Undue weight 
has often been attached to the description of D. as 
‘the man after God’s own heart’; but the phrase, 
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which occurs only in 1S 13% (quoted thence in Ac 
13%), may be seen in the original context to denote 
one according to God’s mind or purpose, one who 
possesses the necessary qualities for a ruler of 
God's people (ef. Jer 3"). Tt has been more difficult 
to do justice to D. on acconnt of the different 
representations, found together in the Bible, but 
Neonat to very diflerent dates. The picture in 
Chron. of a Jewish saint has led many to censure 
unfairly the warrior king of a rude age. Butif a 
critical examination of onr authorities compels us 
to reject as unhistorical some pious deeds or noble 
words attributed to D., on the other hand it affords 
a more trustworthy standard by which to measure 
D.’s position among hiscontemporaries, and removes 
many of the glaring inconsistencies which have 
occasioned difficulties to students and historians. 
We may first look at the darker side of his 
character and its numerons limitations, which show 
that he did not rise entirely above the level of the 
barbarons age in which he Jived. His foreign wars 
are sometimes murked by very great cruelty. 
Even if the Ammonites were not tortured, yet m 
his desert raids no life was spared (1 S$ 279"), and 
the victories over Moab and Edom were followed 
by massacres. The story of the patriarch Jacob 
suggests that deception and cnnmng were part of 
the Isr. character; certainly they often appear in 
Ds history. The deecit, practised at Nob may be 
excused by his circunistances ; his professions of 
loyalty to Achish (1S 28? 29%) may have been 
cautious words used to one who has power to 
compel; bnt the continued frand practised at 
Ziklag points to a man who was aed to crooked 
dealing; he could induce Hushai to counteract 
Ahithophel’s advice by incan and treacherous ways; 
and after his sin with Bathsheba he stooped to 
base and cowardly means to conceal his guilt and 
remove Uriah from Ins path. Moreover, D.’s 
religions beliefs fell far short of the teaching of 
the great prophets. Tf he did not himself worship 
idols, he at. least allowed Michal to keep the 
teraphim in his house; and to determine the will 
of God he had constant recourse to the sacred 
ephod. He associated the worship of J” with His 
resence in the land of Israel, could think that J” 
iad stirred up Sant to pursne him, and that His 
displeasure might be removed by the fragrance of 
a sacrifice (18 26!"); and he put to death seven 
innocent men to procure J“s favonr for the land 
(28S 213-44). And there are other blemishes in D.’s 
character. IIe can judge a case on the impulse of 
a moment (2S 164), or dismiss one but half heard 
(19°); and breaks ont against Nabal into a 
assionate desire for vengeance. The great sins of 
is life, his adultery with Bathsheba and murder 
of Uriah, are perhaps but the common crimes of an 
Oriental despot ; but, so far as we can judge, they 
were not common to Israel, and D. as well as 
his subjects knew of a hieher moral standard. 
Lastly, his weakness in dealine with his own 
family is little to his credit. The imperious Joab 
is ‘too hard? for him; Amnon and Adonijah are 
indulged and spoiled, aud even the ontrageons 
conduct of the former meets with no punishment ; 
Absalon aud Adonijah are allowed to declare their 
pretensions to the crown, while D. neglects to take 
proper measures to determine the sunecession to 
the throne. But in justice to D. it must be remem- 
bered that his family difliculties were in part the 
natural outcome of polygamy, and partly due to 
the state of culture of his time. In the Kast the 
same unwise and sclfish love is still often mani- 
fested by a brave father to his children. The last 
charge to Solomon (1 K 2)*) has been already 
sufliciently discussed. 
Tt is now necessary to turn tothe other side of 
the picture, remembering that we must not expect 


to find a saint, but a king, a hero, anda man. No 
testimony to D. could be more eloquent than that 
of the charm he exerted on all who had to do with 
him. Everywhere he inspires love and devotion. 
Jonathan is his closest friend; Saul, Michal, all 
Isrne] love him. It is the same in later years. 
Achish pronounces him blameless (1 S 29% 9); what- 
ever 1. does pleases the people (28 3"); the three 
mighty men risk their life to bring him a draught 
of water ; his soldiers caJ] him the ‘lamp of Israel,’ 
and will not let him endanger himself in battle 
(2S 21'7 188); Ittai of Gath will follow him in hfe 
or death (2b. 1574), Nor was this devotion and 
admiration undeserved. A brave and successful 
warrior, Who had fuught many a campaign against 
his country’s foes, he safely Jed and ruled the 
rough men who gathered round him as an outlaw. 
His justice was experienced alike by Nabal’s shep- 
herds and his own followers (18 25% 15% 30°89) ; 
his concern for his followers’ lives is seen when he 
cannot drink the water from the well of Bethlehem. 
Hasty and passionate he could be, even in his zeal 
for jnstice (25 4914 125%); but far more marked is 
his signal generosity. He spares Saul’s life when 
hie is in his power (18 24. 26), and laments for his 
death in a noble song (28 1); the messenger from 
Mt. Gilboa and the murderers of Kshbaal are put 
to death, when they think that they are bringing 
1). wood tidings, He ean bear with Shimei’s curses 
during his flight, and forgive him freely on his 
return. For the sake of Jonathan he spares and 
shows favour to his son, and in the person of 
Chimliam he repays the kindness of Barzillai. 
The warmth and tenderness of D.’s affection is 
revealed in his lamentation for his ‘brother’ 
Jonathan ; and still more in his own family, as in 
his distress at the illness of Bathsheba’s child, or 
at the death of Amnon and Absalom. Nor are 
higher elements wanting in D.’s religion; as may 
be seen from his simple but pious faith, when he 
dances before the ark, and is ready to abase 
himself before J” who has exalted him (2 8 64); 
or still more when he prepares to Jeave Jerus. 
without the protection of the ark. IIe accepts his 
misfortunes with resignation, and acknowledges 
them as the consequence of his sins; while he 
retains his trust in God’s goodness (2 8 1228 1526t 
161-13 94.17) And even in the reeord of his sin 
lis better qualities come out; for not many rulers 
would have accepted snch a plain rebuke, or mani- 
fested such sincere repentance. When compared 
with a Joab or a Gideon, we recounize the great- 
ness of David's character. 

But it is especiuly as a ruler that D. left his 
mark on his own generation and on posterity. He 
set himself to free his conntry from 1ts enemies, to 
secure it against invasion, and to make the people 
one, Jerus. was virtnally his creation; he strove 
to make it the religious and political centre of his 
kingdom ; and the discontent. of Judah bears witness 
to the zeal with whieh he laboured for the whole 
nation, and not only for his own tribe. His 
efforts were the more snecessful, because with re- 
markable penetration (cf. 2S 14!) he always knew 
the right measures to adopt. He wins the Judxan 
elders by judicious presents, but can wait at Hebron 
for shbaal’s fall; he thanks the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, disavows all part in Abner’s murder, retires 
from the first attack of Absalom, but keeps u 
communication with the capital. In all the varie 
difticullies of his eventful Nife he is never without 
resource. Nor was he nevligent of the administra- 
tion of his kingdom. It is said that he ‘executed 
judgment and justice to all his people’ (28 8!) ; 
and this statement is borne ont by the readiness 
with which he listened to Nathan or the woman 
of Tekoa. Doubtless he once forced a census on 
an unwilling people, but except in one instance 
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we never hear of him using his power for selfish 
ends. 

In two respects the reiun of D. became an ideal 
for later times. He was remembered as a just and 
atriotic ruler; and when oppression and injustice 
becaiie only too common in Israel, the great 
prophete looked forward to a time when again a 
righteous king should sit on his throne (Jer 23°, 
ef. Is 165); and the name of D. became the symbol 
of the ideal ruler of his line, who the believed 
must come (Jer 30°, Ezk 34%" 37°44), and who was 
afterwards termed the Messiah. Again, it was 
through D. that the group of Isr. tribes became a 
powerful nation, and extended its sway over the 
neighbouring peoples. Thus [sracl began to feel 
that it had a mission in the world; and though 
D.’s empire began to melt away even before his 
successor’s death, this conviction never died, even 
in the darkest hour. Still the people believed that 
in God’s own time they would be called upon once 
more to subdue the surrounding nations (cf. Am 
9'3), or like a second D. to proclaim to heathen 
races Js preat and holy name (ef. Is 55%), 
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Hl. A. Witte. 

DAY (01, 7uépa).—In Hebrew the word ‘day’ is 
frequently used in phrases such as ‘day of distress,’ 
‘of evil,’ ‘of calamity,’ ‘of death’ (cf. ‘day of 
salvation,’ Is 498), which for the most part explain 
themselves. It is also used more widely of time 
in general, esp. when some event is described 
vividly as that of a single day, eg. Dt 16°, Jg 18, 
Mal 3? (o's with infin. or perf., but not we ors, 
which refers to some panvicuticr day, 25 1Gt2 (20 Heb. ), 
Est 91). With a personal genitive we find the 
singular used to express (1) the birthday, or festal 
day, Job 3!, Hos 75; and (2) the time of calamit. 
or death, Jer 507), Ezk 21%, 1 S 26, Ps 37, Jo 
18s”, The plural ‘days,’ according to a very common 
usaye, denotes the lifetime, reign, or period of 
activity of any one, Gu 26, Jy 5°, 1 K 107, Is 1 
ete. ence the repeated oo; 33 of K and 
Ch = Annals. With a local proper name_ the 
‘day’ implies some notable battle, a signal judg- 
ment or disaster, e.g. Is 9% the day of the defeat of 
Midian; Ps 1377 the day of the fall of Jerus. ; 
Ezk 30° the day of Egypt; fee 1) the day of Jezreel. 
With the prophets ‘in that day’ is a common 
formula in describing what is to come at some 
future period of blessing or retribution, Is 2", 
Jer 4°, Am 2'§ etc. ete. Cf. also the phrases ‘ Lo, 
days are coming’ (esp. in Jer and Am), and ‘in 
the latter end of the days’ (om nna), 2.6. at the 
end of the period to which the prophet’s vision 
extends, e.g. Gn 49! (the time of ae settlement in 
Caanan), Dt 4° (TIsracl’s repentance in exile), 
Hos 35, Mic 4! (the Messianic period). 

Many of these expressions have passed into the 
language of NT, ¢.g. ‘in the days of Herod,’ Mt 2', 
Lk 15; ‘in these (those) days,’ Lk 1°92!, Ac 34; ‘in 
the last days,’ 2 Ti 3’, Ja 5°; also ‘my day,’ the day 
when Christ appeared among men, Jn8"; ‘theday of 
balvation,’ the time during which salvation is offered 
to mankind, 2 Co 67; ‘the evil day’ of trial and 
temptation, Eph 6" ; ‘in that day,’ e.g., when Christ 
reveals Himself more fully to Hie disciples, Jn 14” 
16%. 26, Tn particular, the last day of the present 
dispensation, when Christ shall return to earth for 
the final judgment, is described in various phrases : 


‘the day,’ He 10°; ‘that day,’ Mt 7°3,2 Th 1°; 
‘the last day,’ Jn 6 114; ‘the day of judgment,’ 
Mt 11°, 1 Jn 4%: *the day of Christ,’ Ph 1°; 
‘the day of the Lord,’ 2 Th 23, ef. Lk 17%, Ro 28, 
2 Co 1%, Rev 67 ete. 5 ‘the day of God,’ 2 P 3% 

Prob. it is with allusion to the ‘day of the Lord’ 
or ‘the day of judgment’ that St. Paul uses the 

hrase ‘of man’s day’ (7d dvOpwrlvns jyuépas) to 

enote mere human judement (1 Co 4%). 

The contrast between dey and night gives rise 
to certain metaphorical expressions. Thus ‘day’ 
is the period of life during which there is oppor- 
tunity for working (Jn 9*, cf. 11°). Christians are 
said to belong to the day, since they should abstain 
from evil deeds, which are usually done under the 
cover of darkness, | Th 53, cf. Ro 13. On the 
other hand, this life, with its ignorance, trials, and 
difficulties, is contrasted with the future day of 
fuller knowledge (2 P 1%) and of completed salva. 
tion (Ro 13!2). See also TIME; for the Creative 
‘Day’ see COSMOGONY ; and for Day of the Lord 
see ESCHATOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

H. A. WHITE, 

DAY OF ATONEMENT.—See ATONEMENT, Day 
OF. 


DAY’S JOURNEY (Cn 30% of 937, Jon 34 ov adn, 
Lk 2" jyudépas 65és),--When the making of a day’s 
journey is predicated of uny one, we are not to 
understand merely that the person travelled for a 
day or for so many hours thereof. ‘ Day’s journey’ 
i3 no mere indication of time, but a real though 
very indefinite measure of space. Its length would 
vary according to the nature of the ground tra- 
versed ; on a Tees plain it would be longer than 
over a country broken by hills or water-courses, 
Its distance would, again, be conditioned by the 
circumstances or capabilities of the traveller; a 
messenger on a hasty errand (cf. Gn 31%) would 
achieve better results than a caravan, the rate of 
which would be regulated by the slowest beast of 
burden. A sturdy courier, without undue exertion, 
might put 25 to 30 miles behind him in a day ; 
while a caravan, with its encumbrances, would not 
be able to overtake more than about 2U miles at the 
most. The camel usually proceeds at a rate of 
about 24 miles an hour, and as 6 to 8 hours would 
be sufficient for a day, a caravan (probably im- 
plied Lk 2%) might accomplish 15 to 20 miles; with 
much impedimenta, as recorded in the travels of 
the patriarchs Gn 30°, or of the Israclites Nu 10%, 
the day’s journey would necessarily be much legs. 
In the present-day pilgrimages to Mecea, 224 
iniles is said to be a common day’s journey for a 
caravan. We muy perhaps safely figure to ourselves 
in connexion with the expression ‘day’s journey’ 
an average distance of 20 to 25 iniles. Sce further 
SABBATH Day's JOURNEY. A. GRIEVE. 


DAYSMAN.—In 1 Co 4° ‘ man’s judgment’ is lit. 
‘man’s day’ (dvépwirlyy jydpa), and is so tr’ in 
Wyelif, Tind., Cov., and Rheims; for the word 
‘day,’ or its equivalent, has been used in many 
languages in the special sense of a day for hearing 
causes and giving judgment, (See Day.) From 
‘day’ in this sense was formed the word ‘days- 
man,’ after the example of craftsman, herdsman, 
and the like, to signify a judge, umpire, or 
arbiter. The oldest instance given in Ovrf. Eng. 
Dict. is Plumpton Corresp, (1489) p. 82, ‘Sir, the 
dayesmen cannot agre us’; the next, Coverdale’s 
tr. of Job 9 ‘Nether is there ony dayes man to 
reprove both the partes, or to laye his honde 
betwixte us,’ from whom it has been retained In 
AV and RV. J, HASTINGS, 


DAYSPRING.—Job 38 ‘Hast thou. . . caused 
the dayspring to know his place?’ (190); Wis 16” 
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‘at the dayspring pray unto thee’ (arpds dvarodhy 
pwrés, RV ‘at the dawning of the day’); and 
Lk 178‘ the d. from on high hath visited us’ (dvaroN} 
é twous), The word is of freq. occurrence for the 
dawn of day, as Eden, Decades (1555), p. 264, ‘The 
day eprynge or dawnynge of the daye gyveth a 
certeyne lyght before the rysinge of the soonne.’ 
Davies (Bible Leng. p. 249) points out that virtually 
the same expression occurs in J/g 19% ‘when the day 
began to spring, they let her go,’ and 18 9% ‘it came 
to pass about the spring of theday.’ In Gn 32* the 
marg, has ‘ascending of the morning’ for ‘breakin 
of the day’; and in Ps 65% cast and west are callec 
‘the outgoings of the morning and evening.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DAY-STAR.—-This is Wyclif’s transl. of the Gr. 
gwoddpos in 2 P 1, and he has been followed b 
all subsequent translators. The Ing. word (in all 
VSS till RV there are two sep. words, ‘day star,’ 
RV ‘day-star’) was used in two senses. (1) It 
signified the planct Venus (Lat. Saucier), that 
star which preceded or accompanied the rising 
of the aun, the morning star, as in Lydgate, 
Temple of Glas (1355), ‘ Fairest of sterres .. . O 
Venus. . . O mighti goddes, daister after nyght’ ; 
and Holland’s Pliny, li. 8, ‘For all the while that 
shee [the planet Venus] preventeth the morning, 
and riscth Orientall before, she taketh the name of 
Lucifer (or Day Starre) as a second sun hastening 
the day.’ (2) tt was applied poetically te the sun, 
especially by Milton, as Lycidas, 168 — 

‘So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repaira his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams,’ 

In 2 P the word is used in the first sense, the 
morniny star, The passave is therefore parallel to 
Rev 2% ‘the morniny star,’ and 22'% ‘the bright, 
the morning star.’ These passages, Vlumptre 
thinks, are evidence that this had come to be 
recognized among the apostolic Christians as u 
symbolic name of the Lord Jesus as manifested to 
the souls of Ilis people. 

Wyclif has ‘day-star’ in Job 338%? ‘Whether 
thou bryngist forth Lucifer, that is, dai-sterre, in 
his tyme’; and it is found in Ts 14!2 AVm and RV 
‘O day star,’ AV text ‘O Lucifer.’ See LUCIFER. 

J. HASTINGS, 

DEACON.-——-The words didxovos (-eiv-la) refer to 
service rendered without regard to the quality of 
the person rendering it. ‘Thus the didxcova at a 
feast may be either bond or free; und any one 
doing such service 1s a d:dx. for the time being. 
Thus, m NT they are used -—(1) of service gener- 
ally (Ac 12°, Ro 157, 1 Co 1615); (2) of our Lord's 
work in particular (Mt 20%); (3) of the temporal 
ruler (Ro 134) ag cod did. ¢ (4) of the work of the 
apostles (e.g. Ac 1!? 68, 1 Co 35, 1 Ti 1): but in 
none of these places is there any trace of didKxovos 
as an official title The transition is found Ro 
127, where the d:axovla in contrast with mrpopyrela, 
didaokarla, wapdxAnors, seems to indicate specific 
services, though the didxovos himself is not’ men- 
tioned. (Cf. Hort, Christian Heelesia, 198 f.). 

Where do we first find official didkovor? In Ae 
5° ol vewrepa are of course tacitly contrasted (as 
Lk 22%) with of mpecBirepx; but the parallel 
veavloxoe it) 5! seems to show that the contrast is 
only of age, not of office. Coming to Ac 6, were 
‘the seven’ deacons? Permanent officials of some 
sort they probably were; if we take account of 
St. Luke's way of recording ‘beginnings’ cf 
movements. 

For the common identification of them with the 
later deacons, we have (1) The general corre- 
spondence of their duties. (2) The word d&taxovety 
rpamrétais used of them, though this is balanced by 
Staxovla roG Adyov of the apostles themselves in 
the next verse. (3) Common opinion from Irenzeus 
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(fer. iii, 12. 10, iv. 15. 1 ‘Stephanus primus diac.’) 
onward. (4) The number of deacons limited to 
seven at Rome (Cornelins ap. Bus. f/f vi. 43: 
also Soz. HE vii. 19, referting to Ac 6), aud by 
Cone. Nevers. Can. 15, wlso referring to Ac 6, 
though Cone. ‘Trull. Can. U6 rejects it. 

Against it, (1) They are nowhere in NT called 
didxova, and Philip in Ac 215 is simply ‘one of the 
Seven.’ So neither is their work called dcaxovla, 
(2) The qualifications laid down Ac 6° for the 
seven are higher than those required by St. Paul, 
1 ‘Ti 38, for deacons. (3) Of the Seven, Stephen 
was largely a preacher, and Philip in Ac 218 (some 
twenty-live years later) holds the much higher 
rank of an evangelist. (4) The Seven evidently 
rank next to the apostles, and have much the 
sume position at Jerusalem as the presbyters we 
find a Jittle later. The arguments are not very 
strony cither way; but, upon the whole, the 
adverse one seems the stronger, for this is a ques- 
tion on which tradition (150 years to Trenwus) 
would seem specially liable to slip. ‘The Seven, 
then, would seem to have been neither («) deacons, 
nor (4) temporary officers (Weizsiicker), and con- 
cern us no further if they were (c) almoners pure 
and simple (Conc. Trull. supra), or (d@) presbyters 
(Ritschl), though they may have been (e) the 
original from which boll the two later orders 
diverged, of deacons and presbyters (Lange). 

In any case, the first explicit mention of deacons 
(Ph 1?) is at Philippi, about A.b. 68; and again 
(1 ‘Ti 3°) at Ephesus a few years later. They are 
not mentioned with ‘Litus in Crete, but afterwards 
every vhurch seeing to have had its deacons, 

Concerning Jewish parallels to the office. The 
deacon has no likeness to the VLevite, who 
was rather a porter of the temple, who looked 
after the beasts, and sang in the choir. Neither 
do the deacons resemble the single pin (Lk 4°, 
vmnpérns) of the synagorue, Who was more like our 
verger, opening and shutting the doors, cleaning 
the building, handing the roll of the Law to the 
reader, etc. ‘Thenearest Jewish parallel is the ‘x33 
apts or collectors of the alins, This phrase, how- 
ever, rather suggests the tax-gatherer (anaap RDN 
ayant roy by, 2 K 23 Tary., with which compare 
Clement, ip. 42, misquoting Is 60!7), than the 
deacon whose duties lay sv much among the poor. 
Upon the whole, the oflice was substantially new. 

Qualifications are laid down by St. Paul (1 Ti 3) 
first for the bishop, then for the deacon. Generi- 
cally they are alike, but with clear specific difler- 
ences. Each must be grave, temperate, and free 
from greed of money, the hnsband of one wife, 
and a good ruler of his own house. But while the 
deacon nuvy serve, if there is no actual charge 
against him, the bishop must be dvewlAnurros—one 
ayainst whoin no just charge can be made. The 
deacon’s temperance and gravity are emphasized 
for the bishop, who is further reminded that if he 
cannot rule his own house well, he cannot be 
trusted to rule the house of God. The deacon is 
specially told not to be double-tonyued or a lover 
of dirty gain, whereas it is enough to say generally 
that the bishop is not to be a lover of money. 
Then the bishop must have sundry qualifications 
for dealing with other men. He must be apt to 
teach others, whereas it is enouvh for the deacon 
to hold the mystery of faith in a pure conscience. 
He must also be a lover of hospitality, and a 
moderate and peaceable man, with some experience, 
and a good character even among the heathen. 

Different qualifications point to ditlerent duties. 
The deacon’s work evidently consists very much 
in visiting and relieving the poor, where his 
specinl temptations Soul be in one direction to 
gossip and slander, in the other to picking and 
stealing from the alms. If he uses his office well, 
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he may look forward to a good footing towards 
God, and much boldness towards men. On the 
other hand, the teaching, the hospitality, and the 
general intercourse with Christians and heathens, 
which ale so conspicuous in the bishop's work, 
seem no regular part of the deacon’s. 

Of the appointment of deacons we are told very 
little. In the case of the Seven (Ac 6), first the 
apostles lay down the qualifications required, then 
the Church elccts seven, then the apostles approve 
and admit them. In the Pastoral Epistles St. 
Paul docs not get beyond the first stage of laying 
down qualifications, though Timothy is plainly 
intended to approve the candidates, and there 1s 
no hint given that the Church did not elect them. 
The process would most likely be the stune as for 
the bishops or elders. Il. M. GWATKIN. 


DEACONESS.—See WomMAN. 


DEADLY has now only an active meaning, 
‘causing death’; but formerly was passive also, 
‘subject to death.’ ‘Thus Wyclif’s tr. of 1 Co 15" 
is, ‘For it byhoueth this corruptible thing to clothe 
vneorrupcioun, and this deedli thing to putte awel 
vndeedlinesse.’ Wyclif has ‘deadly’ in all passages 
in which AV has ‘mortal’ (except that in Job 47 
he omits the adj.), as well as Da elsewhere, as 
Ife 78 ‘heere decdi men taken tithis,’ Ja 5” ‘ Elye 
was a deedli man lijk vs.’ In AV d. oceurs in 
this sense Rev 13°!" ‘his d. wound was healed’ 
(rAryn TOO Oavdrov, RV ‘death-stroke’); and as an 
adv. Ezk 30% ‘a d. wounded man’ ($n). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DEAD SEA (Arab. Bahr Lit, or ‘Sea of 
Lot’).—This remarkable inland lake lies in the 
deepest part of the depression of the earth’s surface 
which stretches from the Gulf of Akabalh north- 
wards into the Jordan Valley (see ARABAN). The 
name ‘Dead Sea’ is not found in the Bible, and 
appears first to have been used in Gr. (@4\acca vexpd) 
by Pausanias and Galen, and in Lat. by Justin. In 
OT it is known as the Salt Sea (Gn 14°, Dt 3!”) and 
as the Sea of the Arabah (Jos 3!) Both these 
names are ap VEO Ras and expressive of its physical 
conditions. With reference to its geograph, situa- 
tion, it is called the East Sea (Ezk 47}8, J1 2”). The 
name ‘Asphaltites’ given to it by Josephus (Ané. I. 
ix.) is derived from the deposits of bitumen which 
are found in some of the valleys entering the W. 
shore; and, lastly, the name Dead Sea (Aare 
mortuum) is used to indicate the absence of animal 
life in its waters. ‘This 1s owing, not so much to 
the high salinity of the waters, as to the large pro- 
portion of bromide of magnesium which they con- 
tain. In the streams, often of a high temperature, 
which enter the lake to the S. of the promontory 
of El-Lisan, some living forms are exceedingly 
abundant, especially those of small fishes of the 
genus Cyprinodon. The name ‘ Bahr Lat,’ by 
which the Dead Sea is known amongst the Arabs, 
is a remarkable instance of the persistence of 
traditionary names amongst these E. tribes, if, 
as is believed by not a few, it comes down to us 
throuch a period of nearly 4000 years, and has 
been preserved by the descendants of the patriarch 
Lot, who took possession of the territory of Moab 
and Ammon on the borders of the Arabian desert 
overlooking the Dead Sea basin, and who naturally 
associated this inland lake with the name of their 
progenitor who had lived on its shores (Gn 1311), 

Physical Features.—The Dead Sea lies nearly 
N.-S. along a line corresponding to that of the 
Jordan Valley; its length is 47 miles, and its 
greatest breadth about 10 miles. It receives the 
waters of the Jordan from the N.; those of EI- 
Hessi, El-Jeib, and E]-Fikreh from the S.; those 
of the Kerak, Arnon (Mojib), Zerka Ma‘in from the 
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E., and the Kidron (En-Nar) and several lesser 
streams from the W.; and as the Dead Sea, like 
all salt lakes, has no outlet, Lhe consequence is that 
the waters which enter it pass off in the form of 
vapour into the atmosphere. The quantity of water 
poured into the Dead Sea basin must be very 
prea especially during the months of April and 

Tay, when the Jordan is swollen by the melting of 
the snow in the Lebanon ranve ; Wit such is the 
dryness of the air and the heat of the sun’s rays in 
the Ghor that this increased supply fails per- 
manently to raise the level of the surface, which 
seems only to rise and fall within the limits of 10 
to 15 ft., between the months of October and May, 
as estimated by Dr. Robinson from the position of 
the driftwood along the shore. 
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Kl-Lisin.—The Dead Sea is divided into two 
unequal portions by a remarkable promontory 
known as ‘KI-Lisin’ (the tongue), which projects 
outwards from the KE. shore for a distance of 
half the breadth of the lake. ‘This promontory 
seems to be referred to in the passage deseribing 
the boundary of the lot of the tribe of Judah (Jos 
153, mare. ‘tongue’). El-Lisin is composed, 
according to Lartet, of white calearcous marl with 
beds of salt and gypsum. It breaks off in a cliff 
facing the W., 300 ft. high and 9 miles long, 
terminating northwards at Point Costivan, and is 
connected with the Moabite coast by a narrow neck 
of marshy land. ‘The terraced form, as well as the 
composition, of E1-Lis4n show that it was once part 
of the bed of the lake when its waters rose several 
hundred feet higher than at present; and it corre- 
spouds in character and composition to the terraced 
ridge of Khashm Usdum now to be described. 

Khashm Usdum (or Salt-mountain).—This re- 
markable ridge follows the W. shore of the 
lake from Umm Zoghal southwards to the banks 
of Wady el-ikreh at the S. morgin of the 
Ghér, a distance of 7 miles. Its upper surface is 
about 600 ft. above the lake, and seen from a 
distance appears flat; but it is deeply furrowed 
and Sonica by streamlets, which have penetrated 
into the mass below. The upper part of Khashm 
Usdum is formed of strata of white saliferous and 
eypseous marl, the lower of solid salt-rock ; and 
these materials are laid open to view in the nearly 
vertical cliff alone which the ridyve breaks off on 
the E. side. There can be no doubt that this 
terrace, like that of El-Lisfn, and others to be found 
at intervals on both sides of the lake, were parts of 
the bed of the lake itself when its waters stood at a 
much higher level than at present. It is separated 
from the baso of the limestone table-land by a 
valley of broken ground, strewn with blocks of 
rock, about half a mile in width, and eroded by 
torrential action. 

The Ascent of Akrabbim (‘scorpions’). —From the 
S. shore of the lake an extensive tract, composed 
partly of slime, partly of woods and pastures, 
extends as far as the semicircular terrace which. 
bounds the Ghér in that direction. This marsh 1s 
liable to floods, and its surface is strewn with 
trunks of trees brought down by the torrents. The 
terrace by which it is bounded is 500 ft. high, and 
is formed of marls overlaid by beds of sand, gravel, 
and Joam, which extend southwards into the 
Arabah. They are deposits formed over the old 
bed of the lake when its waters were 500-600 ft. 
above their present level. ‘The terrace scems to 
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answer to the ‘Ascent of Akrabbim’ referred to in 
Jos 153 in connexion with the boundary of Judah. 
Robinson revards the edge of the terrace as marking 
the limits of the Ghér and the Arabah respectively : 
a view in which the present writer concurs. 

Level of the Surface.—The Dead Sea was sounded 
in 1848 by Lieut. Lynch, who found that it de- 
secnded to a depth of 1278 ft. at a point about 5 
niles N. of Costivan. It is now known that the 
surface itself descends to a greater depth below that 
of the ocean than any sheet of water on the globe. 
This fact remained unrecognized until 1836-7, when 
H. von Schubert and Prof. Roth visited PaJestine, 
and made barometric observations in the Jordanic 
basin. ‘These were followed and confirmed by Col. 
Wilson (now Gen. Sir C. W. Wilson) and the 
oflicers of the Ordnance Survey of Palestine by 
actual levelling from the shore of the Mediterranean 
to that of the Dead Sea itself, and have established 
the fact that the surface of the latter falls to a 
depth of 1292 ft. below that of the former. Nor 
is 1t surprising that this result was not detected 
before the barometer and the level were brought to 
bear on its determination ; for there is nothing in the 
atmosphere around the lake which suggests to the 
eer aitorl by his sensations alone, that he sustains 
a more than ordinary atmospheric pressure ; and the 
two seas being shut olf from each other by a high 
table-land 50 miles across, comparison of levels by 
means of the eye is impossible. With the increase 
of barometric pressure there is a corresponding 
increase of temperature. Hence, while in winter 
snow frequently lics on the plateaux of Juda and 
of Moab, it is unknown on the shores of the Dead 
Sea; and the Arab tribes go down to the Ghor 
with their flocks of sheep and goats, and camp over 
the plain during the winter months. Thus when, 
in December 1893, the writer found himself standing 
on the edge of the terrace overlooking the Ghor, he 
beheld at his feet a wide plain stretching away 
northwards towards the margin of the Dead Sea, 
and to a large extent green with vegetation and 
thickets of small trees. To the right in an open 
space were seen several large Bed4win camps, from 
which the shouts of wild men, the barking of dogs, 
and the bellowing of camels ascended. Numerous 
flocks of black goats and white sheep were being 
tended by women in long blue cloaks; and on the 
party of travellers being observed, groups of merry 
children came tripping up towards the path accom- 
panied by a few of the elders, and, ranging them- 
selves in a line, courteously returned salutations. 
Here the Arabs remain enjoying the warmth of the 
plain till the increasing heat of the summer’s sun 
calls them away to their high pasture grounds on 
the table-land of Edom and Moab. At a short 
distance farther towards the shore of the lake is 
the village of Es-Safieh, inhabited by a tribe of 
fellahin called the Ghawarneh, who by means of 
irrigation from the Wady el-Hessi cultivate with 
success ficlds of wheat, maize, dhurah, indigo, and 
cotton, while they rear herds of camels and flocks 
of sheep and goats. On the produce of these fields 
the Arabs largely depend for their supplies of food 
and raiment, which they obtain by a kind of rude, 
often compulsory, barter. 

Boundaries of the Ghér.—The Dead Sea basin 
and its ancient deposits are bounded along the FE. 
by the high plateau of Moab, and on the W. by 
the nearly equally high table-land of Judea. The 
plain of El-Ammaya in Moab reaches a level of 
3100 ft. above the Mediterranean, and, con- 
sequently, of about 4400 ft. above the Dead Sea. 
The slopes of the escarpment along which the 
plateau breaks off are sometimes terraced, some- 
times precipitous, and are eroded by numerous 
streams with thermal springs, of which that of the 
Zerka Main (or Callirhoé) is the most celebrated. 
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The W. slopes of the Ghoir are SIvaly seamed 
by river courses which cut deep into the limestone 
strata, and have their sources in springs near the 
summit of the table-land. ‘The cliffs of Ras Mersed, 


Engedi, and Masada,* the latter crowned by the 
ruined fortress, are prominent features of the 


W. shore; while the walled city of IKerak, the 
capital of Moab, crowns the heights on the E, 
side. 

Greology.—Investigations by geolovists in recent 
times have dispelled some of the old ideas regarding 
the origin of this mysterious inland lake. It is 
now known not to be the cruter of a voleano, and it 
is almost equally certain that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were not overwhelined in its waters. These re- 
searches have also resulted in showing that the 
area of the Dead Sea waters is not very different 
from what it was in the days of Abraham and Lot. 
It is now known, through the observations of 
Tristram, Lartet, Hull, and others, that the Dead 
Sea occupies a part of the trough, or depression in 
the crust, produced by subsidence along the line of 
a ‘fault’ or system of ‘faults’ (fractures accom- 
pamed by Se eaeenent of the strata) which has 

een traced from the G. of Akabah along the 
line of the Jordan-Arabah Valley to the base of 
Hermon (see ARABAH). ‘This fracture was produced 
owing to the terrestrial movements which resulted 
in the whole region being elevated out of the sea 
after the close of the Eocene period. In con- 
sequence of this faulting and displacement, the 
formations on the opposite sides of the Ghoér do 
not correspond with cach other; those on the E., 
or Moabite, side being more ancient than those on 
the W. side at similar Jevels. Thus, while 
the whole W. side of the Ghér is formed of 
Cretaceous limestones, the flanks of the Moabite 
escarpment are composed of very ancient volcanic 
rocks at the base; overlain successively by Car- 
boniferous and older Cretaceous beds, and only 
surmounted at a level of about 38000-4000 ft. 
above the lake by the Cretaceous limestones 
which coine down to the water’s edge along the 
W. shore. 

The fundamental rocks Jaid open on the flanks of 
Jebel Shomar, a massive and precipitous mountain 
which rises behind Es-Sufieh, and runs alone the 
E. side of the Ghér for several miles, are 
composed of pvreat beds of volcanic materials 
(agglomerates, tufls, and sheets of porphyry, pene- 
trated by numerous dykes). They have a slight 
dip northwards, and are overlain by red and purple 
sandstones and conglomerates of Carboniferous age 
(‘ Desert sandstone’), then by Carboniferous lime- 
stone forming the terrace of Lebrusch, and this by 
the red and variegated sandstones of Lower 
sretaccous age (‘Nubian sandstone’) which form 
the greater part of the mountain flanks, and are 
ultimately overlain by the Cretaceous limestones 
composing the crest of the Moabite and Edomite 
escarpment. 

Such is the general geological structure as far as 
regards the more ancient formations. The form 
and features of the Ghér were considerably modified 
by rain and river action in Pliocene and Pleistocene 
tines. At the latter stage, corresponding to the 
close of the Glacial epoch, the waters of the Jordanio 
Valley appear to have risen to such a degree as to 
have formed a lake whose area included those of 
Merom, Galilee, and the Dead Sea, and whose 
S. margin extended into the Arabah as far 
as the ‘Ain Abu Werideh; thus producing a lake 
which had a length from N. to S. of 200 miles, 
and whose surface rose to the level of the Mediter- 


* The fortress of Masada was the last refuge of the band of 
Zealots of the Jews who defended themselves against Silva, the 
Roman general (a.p. 71), and at last destroyed themselves to 
escape capture (Jos. Wars, vu. viii. ix.). 
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ranean. The evidence for this conclusion is to be 
found in the cceurrence of terraces of lacustrine 
materials at intervals down the Arabah from ‘Ain 
Abu Werideh, a locality nearly 40 miles S. of 
the margin of the Ghor. These terraces contain 
numerous senti-fossil shells of the genera AZelanic 
and DMelanopsis.* It is casy to understand that 
during the Glacial epoch the large rainfall and the 
melting of the snows of the Lebanon, accompanied 
by a climate less tropical than that which now 
prevails, may have added enormously to the supphes 
of water poured into the Jordanic basin, thus rais- 
ing the surface to the level indicated. With 
the subsequent diminishing rainfall, and the recur- 
rence of hoe oar conditions of climate, evapora- 
tion would gradually gain upon precipitation ; and 
the surface of the waters, contracting stage by stage, 
would yee fall to their present limits, where 
evaporation and supply have nearly balanced each 
other. It was during such successive stayes of 
diminution in volume, and lowering of the surface, 
that the terraces of lacustrine materials were 
formed, and converted into land surfaces; these 
commence at their highest limit with those of Abu 
Werideh, and are succeeded by others at lower and 
lower levels till the present margin of the Dead Sea 
shore is reached. The salinification of the waters 
teres accompanied this process; because the 
salts dissolved in the waters remained behind during 
the process of evaporation, and consequently tended 
to augment till saturation was reached. The Dead 
Sea waters, therefore, resemble those of all closed 
lakes which are more or less saline owing to similar 
causes. T 
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DEAFNESS.—See MEDICINE. 


DEAL.--A ‘deal’ is a part or share (A.-S. dael, 
Ger. thei), and it may be a large or small part. 
In mod. Eng, we are allowed to say only ‘he gave 
a yreat deal, or a good deal, of trouble,’ searcel 
‘he gave a deal of trouble,’ and never ‘a small 
deal.’ In older Eng. Chaucer could say (House of 
fame, 1. 331)— 

‘O, have ye mon swich goodlihced 
In speche, and never a deel of trouthe?’ 


And Latimer could represent philosophers saying 
that ‘God walked up and down in Heaven, and 
thinketh never a ial of our alfairs.? In AV deal 
is used in the phrase ‘tenth deal’ or ‘tenth deals,’ 
for Heb. jryy ‘issdérén, wherever that word occurs 
(RV ‘tenth part’ or ‘tenth parts’). See WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES, 


To ‘deal’ is to divide or distribute (A.-S. daelan), as in 28 619 
‘he dealt among all the Dens ... to every one a cake’; 
1 Ch 163, Ig 687 ‘d. thy bread to the hungry’; and Ro 123 
‘according as God hath dealt to every man the measure of 
faith.’ Cf. Wyclif, Lk 9!8 ‘And whanne he hadde take the fyue 
looves and twei fischis, he bihceld in to heuene, and blesside 
hem, and brak and delide to hise disciplis, that thei schulden 
sette forth bifor the cumpanyes’; and Coverdale, Dn 624 ‘ Thy 
kyngdome is delt in partes.’ Fron this the verb passed into 
the sense of dealing well or ill with a person, and then having 
any transaction with,—mcanings that are freely found in AV 
asin mod. use, Ac 2524 ‘this man, about whom all the multitude 
of the Jews have dealt with me’ (istruyey os, RV ‘mado suit 


to me’). J. HASTINGS. 


* Mount Seir, p. 99; Phys. Geol. Arabia Petra, etc. pp. 15-79. 

t The waters of the Dend Sea yield 24°57 Ibs. af salt in 100 Ibs. 
of water, those of the Atlantic yielding only 6 Ibs. of salt in 
the same quantity; the former consist of chlorides of lime, 
mugnesia, sodium, and potassium, and in smaller proportions of 
sulphates and bromides of the same substances, ‘The larze 
quantity of bromine (occurring as bromide of maygnesrum) has 
attracted the attention of naturalists, and is supposed to be a 
volcanic emanation. 
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DEAR, DEARTH.— Dear is used in AV in two 
senses: (1) Beloved, as Eph 5! ‘Be ye therefore 
followers of God ag dear children’ (dyaryrés, RV 
‘beloved’). In this sense is Col 1} ‘the kingdom 
of lis d. Son,’ which AV, along with Cov., Cran., 
Gen., and Bishops’, retained from Tindale, though 
Wyclif’s ‘the sone of his lonynge’ was nearer the 
Greek (6 vids rns dydays atrod; Rheims, RV, ‘the Son 
of his love’), See BeLovEn. (2) Precious, Ae 20% 
‘neither count I my life d. unto myself? (réucos). 
Cf. Ps 72" Cov. ‘deare shal their bloude be in his 
sight,’ and 116" ‘right deare in the sight of the 
Lorde is the death of his sayntes,’ both preserved in 
lee Bk. version, the meaning being that he counts 
it Loo precivus to leave it unavenged. 

Dearth.- That which is precious is rare, as 18 31 Cov, ‘The 
worde of ye Lorde was deare at the samo tyme’; and from 


‘dear’ in this sense was formed ‘dearth'--searcity, taming. 
Dearth occurs in AV Gn 415¥bes, 2K 435, 2 Ch 68, Neh 63 (all 


ay, RV ‘famine’ in Gn, 2 Ch, keeping ‘dearth’ in 2 K, Neh); 
Jer 14) (nox, RV ‘drought’); Ac 71! 1123 (Awwes, RV ‘ famine’); 
and RV adds Job 5% G29, AV ‘fumine’), though it rotains 
‘famine’ for the same Heb. in 305, J. HASTINGS. 


DEATH.—Sce ESCHATOLOGY, LIrK. 


DEBATE.—To debate (fr. old Fr. debatre, Lat. 
de down, batuere beat) now means to discuss, and a 
‘dd. is a discussion, which is expected to be amic- 
able. But in earlier Eng. ‘to aes: was to fight 
or wrangle, and ‘debate’ was strife, quarrelling. 
Thus Gun 137 Geneva ‘there was debate betweene the 
heardmen of Abrams cattell, and the heardmen of 
Lots cattell’; and Lk 12% Cov, ‘Thynke ye that 


1 am come to brynge peace upon earth I tell you 
nay, but rather debate.’ In this sense only is 


debate used in AV, whether as vb. or subst. As 
vb. Pr 25° ‘Debate thy cause with thy neighbour’ 
(so RV), and Is 278 (RV ‘contend’; both a= 
‘strive,’ ‘go to law’), As subst. Is 58* (nyo, RV 
‘contention’); Sir 289 ‘4 sinful man disquicteth 
friends, and maketh d. among them that ve at 
peace’ (€kBadrrAg«cc Seaorgy ; ef. 2'Ti 3% AVm, Tit 23 
AVm, and see MAKEBATE); Ro 1”, 2 Co 12? (Epis, 
RV ‘strife’). J. HASTINGS. 


DEBIR (v37).—-The king of Eglon, who acc. to 
Jos 108 joined other four kings against Joshua, but 
was detente und put to lok aloug with his 
allies at Makkedah. 


DEBIR (31, AaPelp, Dabir).—-1. The name is 
cenerally supposed to imean ‘back’; hence= 
hindmost chamber, innermost room of a temple, 
and so it is used in Lit 6® to denote the Holy of 
Holies. The city must have been a sacred one, 
with a well-known temple. This is borne out 
by its two other names, KA raUecuner or ‘ Book- 
town’ (Jos 15, Sept. modus ypayuarwy), and Kir- 
iath-sannah, ‘city of instruction’(?) (Jos 15®); 
and W. Max Miiller (Asien und J’uropa, 1894) has 
shown that in an Evyptian papyrus, known as the 
‘Travels of the Mohar,’ which was written in the 
time of Rainses D. (B.C. 1300), and is a sarcastic 
account of an Egyptian traveller’s misadventures 
in Canaan, reference is made tothe town. The 
writer remarks; ‘Thou hast not seen Kiriath-anab 
near Beth-thupar, nor dost thou know Adullam 
and Zidiputa.’ We learn from the geographical list 
of Shishak that the last-named place was in the 
south of Judah, and the Egyptian Thupar, which 
is followed by the determinative of ‘ writing,’ 
would represent a Hebrew Sopher or ‘scribe.’ As 
Anab is associated with Kiriath-sepher in Jos 117) 
15°, we must conclude that the Eyvyptian writer 
has interchanged the equivalent terms Kiriath 
and Beth, and that the Massoretes have wrongly 
vocalised the second element in the name of the 
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city, which should be sdépher, ‘scribe,’ instead of 
sépher, ‘book.’ 1t was a ‘city of scribes,’ where a 
library must have existed, filled with clay books 
sencribed with cuneiform characters similar to 
those found at Tel el-Amarna, and in the libraries 
of Assyria and Babylonia. The latter were usually 
established in the chamber of a temple.* 

It is possible that the naine of Kiriath-sannah 
may be found in one of the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
(Muttheilungen aus den orientalischen Summlungen, 
ili, No. 199), where we read: ‘The country of 
Gath-carmel has fallen away to Tagi, and the 
men of the city of Gath; he is in Beth-sani.’ 
a would locate the city in the neighbourhood of 
Gath. 

In the OT Debir is described ag in the moun- 
tains of Judah, like Soeoh and Eshtemoh (Jos 15 
48-50) and not far from Hebron, from whence Caleb 
‘went up’ to it (v.15). It was in ‘the Neveb’ of 
Judah, and near it were ‘the upper springs and 
the nether springs’ of water. After leaving Lach- 
ish (Zedd el-/lesy) and Eglon (Tell en-Nejileh 2), 
Joshua marched to Hebron, and then ‘returned? 
to Debir (Jos 10), Unfortunately, these passages 
do not enable us to fix the exact position of the 
city, though the expression ‘went up’ may imply 
that it lay to the north. This would certainly 
have been the case if it is the same as the Beth- 
sani of the Tel el-Amarna tablet. The identifica- 
tion with the modern Dhfheriyeh (from Arab. 
dhahr, back’) rests upon a mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the name of bohir Petrie found there 
no Senet of anything older than the Roman 
periou. 

Debir was taken by Othnicl the Kenizzite, in 
return for which Caleb gave him his dauchter 
Achsah in marriave (Jos 15'53°) Jy 2-15) "There 
must consequently be some error in the text of 
Jos 10°39) where it is said that Joshua had 
already taken Debir, and destroyed all its inhabit- 
ants. Moreover, the city of Debir is not men- 
tioned among the confederates in vv.5 where, 
on we contrary, Debir is stated to be the king of 
(elon. 

2. DeBik (Jos 13%), The border of Debir 
(or Lidebir) is stated to have formed part of the 
frontiers of Gad, not far from Mahanaim. If the 
reading Lidebir is accepted, the place may perhaps 
be identified with Lodehar of 28 94. 

8. DreBIn in Jos 15’ is described as in the 
direction of the north-eastern corner of Judah, 
towards the valley of Achor and Gilgal. The 
Sept. however, reads érl 1d réraprov rijs pdpayyos 
"Axdp, and the Vulg. has Debera. Ace. to Hupfeld 
(Ps 287) and Wellh. (Sam. 145n.) ayar here= 
westward. A. Il. SAYCE. 


DEBORAH (727 ‘a bee’).—1. The nurse of 
Rebekah, died on Jacol’s return to Can., and was 
buried under the terebinth (*Allon-bacuth’) below 
Bethel (Gn 35° EK). 2. The heroine of the great 
battle by the Kishon in which Sisera and his allies 
were defeated (Jg 4 and 5). After a period of 
opiressien and insecurity, which had lasted since 
the days of Shamyar (J ¢ 5"), and had fallen heavil 
upon the tribes bordering on the plain of Jezreel, 
D., a woman of martial and determined spirit, 
together with Barak, resolved to free their people 
from the aggressions of the Canaanites.  Issachar, 
their tribe (Jv 5"), had been the principal sufferer, 
but could not cope with the enemy unaided. 
Accordingly, the summons was sent round to all 


*A full discussion of the meaning of the name {s given by 
Moore (Judges, p. 2b ff.), who formerly connected 720 in 193 ‘p 
with Aramaic 290 ‘border, frontier.’ Kiriath-sepher would on 
this etyinology be * Fronticr-town,’ a suitable enough meaning. 
But for phonetic difficulties that stand in the way Moore has 
now abandoned this derivation. 


the tribes,* claiming their assistance in the cause 
of J” the national God. Ephraim, Benjamin, 
West Manassch, Zebulun, Naphtali, with their 
chiefs, rallied round Issachar; Reuben, Gilead (= 
Gad), Dan, and Asher refused to respond (J g 5!2-18), 
For the first time after the settlement in Canaan 
the tribes of Isr. acted in something like a national 
capacity ; 1t was the genius and courage of D. that 
instigated this united action. To mect the Isr. 
confederation,the kings of Canaan, under the leader- 
ship of Sisera, marched to the attack; the battle 
took place in the neighbourhood of Taanach and 
Megiddo, along the right bank of the Kishon 
(Jg 5"). A great storm came on, and the swollen 
torrent worked havoc among the Can. forces, 80 
that it seemed as if the powers of nature were 
fichting against them (Jp 57°%*); Sisera had to 
seck safety in flight. A woman had successfully 
initiated the war, and a woman brought it to a 
victorious conclusion. Jacl, by a bold stratagem, 
slew Sisera with a shattering blow from a tent- 
mallet as he stood drinking in her tent (Jg 574-*7), 

Such is the history of the event which has made 
D. famous among the women of the Bible, as it 
may be gathered from the song in Jg 6. This 
pprena le ode was prob, not written by D. herself ; 
the verbs in v.”> are to be rendered by the 2nd pers. 
rather than by the Ist; cf. v.’% V.! merely says, 
‘then sang D. and Barak,’ a remark due to the 
later editor, But the song may well be the work 
of a contemporary, as its style and contents 
suppest; it may claim, therefore, to be the highest 
authority for the events which it records. 

Another account, a prose version, is contained in 
chapter 4. The two accounts agree in the main 
features, but exhibit considerable differences in 
detail. In 4*22 1), is styled both prophetess and 
judge, while her seat is ‘under the palm-tree of D., 

etween Ramah and Bethel, in the hill country of 
Ephraim,’ whither the children of Israel resorted 
for judgment. 

It is here implied that her authority had been 
long established, and that it extended over Israel 
(‘she was judyving Israel at that time,’ 44), This 
generalization of her position reflects the theory of 
the compiler of Judyes—a late writer.t Further, 
her seat is placed in the S., in the territory of 
Benjamin, fur from the area of the troubles. This 
necessitates distant negotiations with Barak, and 
introduces serious difficulties into the narrative. 
It is possible that D.’s connexion with Ramah and 
Bethel may be due to a confusion based on Gn 35%, 
for which, again, the compiler may be responsible. 
We may conclude from 4° that her home was 
somewhere near Kadesh, the city of Barak ;+ thus 
both would belong to Issachar (as 5"), the chief 
sufferer under the oppression. Sce BARAK. 

In the prose version (4422 in the main) she is 
styled a prophetess. ‘Thus, in the manner of pro- 
phecy, she announces the plan of the attack (4&7), 
promises success (v.7°), and declares who shall carry 
off the honours of the victory (v.¥). All these are 
features not found in ch. 5, and as coming from ch. 
4 must be pronounced of inferior historical value. 

Kor the other divergences connected with the 
mention of Jabin, the position of the battle, the 
deed of Jael, the authorities must be consulted. 


* Except Simeon and Levi. Judah is not mentioned ; it had 
not entered into any close connexion with the other tribes, 
and was cut off from them by a line of Canaanite strongholds 
(Jg 12. 8) Jos 917), 

¢ 413. 2. 94 52. 81b belong to the Deuteronomic compiler of 
Judges; his hand may also be traced in 44> 903 14a, 

t Barak = lightning, Lappidoth = slames (44) ; hence some think 
that both are names of the aame person, and that Barak was 
Doborah’s husband. This is merely a fancy. 
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in Revue des Btwudes Juivea, xxiv. 1892; G. A. Cooke, Ltet. and 


Song of Deb. 1802; C. Niebuhr, Versuch einer Leconst. des | 


Deboraltedes, 1894; G. F. Moore, Judges (1895), 127-173. 


8. Deborah (AV Debora), the grandmother of 
Tobit, ‘To 1’. GG. A. COOKE. 


DEBT, DEBTOR.—4. In OT.—1. Terms.—my In Qal, EV 


borrow, ptcp. borrower, LXX davuterbos, Vulg. faenus accipio, 
mutwo suino pecurias, mutuor, mutuum accupio; in Wiph. EV 
lend (t.e. cause to borrow), ptep. lender, LXX tava, ixdavifa, 


aixpnus, Vulg. pecuniam mutuam do, faneror. sb is also 


used in the sense of juin, and the sense of borrow may bo 
derived from the dependence of the borrower on the lender; 


but mb join, and mb borrow, may be independent roots of 
different origin (go Fuerst). 5 Levi, Levite, is not necessarily 
connected with either. 

my) (also in form xis) Qal and Hiph., EV lend on usury, 
take usury, exact (usury); Qul ptep. creditor, extortioner, also 
given in Dt 152 for $1 magn Sy3 ‘possessor of a loan of his 
hand,’ in Dt 241 thy debtor is 4p mya TO’ WR wNT, t.e. ‘the 
man to whom thou are lending,’ or ‘a creditor.’ So Is 242 
\3 RY) “YIN cf. 1 S 222 ‘he to whom anyone is a usurer,’ t.e. 
‘one who borrows on usury,’ EV the gtver of usury to him. 


LXX aaairciy, paraphrases with égsru» (owe), and (for ptcp.) 
Javeorns, and in ls 601 dweypsms (debtor). Vulg. commodo, exigo, 


usuras exiyo, and for ptcp. creditor, fenerator, Y12 K 47 EV 
debt, LXX téxeug, Vulg. creditori (reading the ptcp.). Axyi, 
EV debt, loan, UXX é¢gsianua, Vulg. debitum. 

RYO. EV usury, exaction, LXX avzirmos, Vuly. 8 alienum, 
ezactio. This root has been connected with Jw) bite, cf. 
79) in ref. to the nature and effects of usury; or with Aw) 
Tes because payment of a debt is remitted fora time (Ges. 

€8.). 

NY} (Wi= bite) EV usury, LXX réxos, Vulg. uaura, In Dt 
2820. 21 (Eny.19. 20) the Ziph. of 7) ig used for ‘lend on usury,’ 
and the Qa? for ‘borrow on usury.’ LXX ITiph. txroxiuis, Qal 
ixdaviong ; Vuly. Liph. faenero, commodo. 

naan, mp 7D (737 become great), EV increase (and in AV of 
Pr 288 unjust gain), LXX wrsvacuds, iwi wrnlau, Vulg. euper- 
abundantia, fanus, amplius. qYyz and nary are often coupled 
togethor, Ly 2638, Ezk 188-17 etc.; Nowack, Jeb. Arch. {. 864, 
takes 4v)) as interest on a loan of money, and n’34%n as interest 
ona loan of corn, etc. etc., but in Dt 2320 (Eng. 1%) we have yw) ‘of 


money... of food... of anythiny.’ 
sin, Ezk 187, EV debtor, Oxf. Heb. Lex. debt, LXX sgsirovres, 


Vulg. debitori. 

bay Qal, borrow on pledge, EV borrow, LXX 3aveRoues, Vulg. 
accipio mutuum; Hiph, lend on pledge, EV lend, LXX saveFo, 
Vuly. fanero, mutuum do. bia}. anything given ag security for 
the payment of a loan or the fulfilment of any obligation, EV 
pledge, LXX ivtqupov, Vulp. pignus. In Dt 24198 Gal denom. occurs 
=gecure (the security). w'pay Hab 28, RV pledge = pay ; AV 
thick clay, Vuly. densum lutuin, is due toa mistaken etymology. 
In J] 27 Piel of nay=twist, hind ; 80 the root =‘ borrow,’ because 
the borrower was bound to the lender; but Wellhausen regards 
poy asan Aram. loan word, and Driver proposes to connect with 
poy ‘hold firmly.’ 

ban Qal (lit. bind, ef. pay), EV take or lay a pledge, LXX 
ivexupata, Vuly. phrases with pignus ; Son, nbon, EV pledge, 
LXX iviqdparue, -uos, Vuly. pignus. 

ay Qal, Hithpa., EV be surety, give pledges, mortgage, make 
@ wager, LXX suyyiur, Vulg. spondo, fidem facio, fidejussor 
ersto, vadem me offero. p\IY, EV pledge, UXX appxBav, Vuly. 
arrhabo, pignus. aay any (Pr 1714), EV becometh surety, 
LXX ipqyudpetves ingvacdas, Vulg. spondo, 

bxy (ask) obtaing from the context the sense of borrow in 


Ex 2214, 2 K 48 EV, and similarly the MZiph. may=lend in 
1813 RVm. 


iil. In History.—l. Causes of Debt.—There is no 
trace in OT of any system of commercial credit. 
Loans of money or large purchases on credit do not. 
occur as ordinary and natural incidents of trade. 
Debt (except of the most temporary character, see 
below on Pledges, and on Gn 38'8; and cf. Ex 22%) 
is an exceptional misfortune ; it is always the poor 
man who borrows, Ex 22%, The existence of a 
developed credit system in Babylonia is no proof of 
the existence of any similar system in Israc]. In 
such, asin many other matters, it is as precarious to 
argue from Babylon to Israel as it would be now from 
England to Afghanistan. This absence of com- 
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mercial credit naturally resulted from the fact that 
the Israelites of the monarchy were not a commercial 
people, and that their trade was mostly in the 
ands of the Phen. and other foreigners. The 
other ordinary causes of debt must have operated 
in Israel. Passing exigencies would create debts 
speedily paid (Gn 38"); misfortune, extravagance, 
and surctyship gave rise to more serious indebted- 
ness. Such misfortunes specially arose from failure 
of crops (Neh 5°), foreign raids, pressure of taxa- 
tion for the home government or for the payment 
of foreign tribute (Neh 5‘). Though debt cannot be 
said to have been uncommon in Israel,—Is 24? 
mentions the borrower and the lender as social 
types,—yet it seems to have been comparatively 
rare, so that it was never accepted as natural and 
legitimate. This appears from the paucity of refer- 
ences to debt, and of terms connected with debt, 
and also from the primitive character of these terms, 
e.g. ‘he who has a creditor’ for ‘debtor’ (1 S 222). 
2. Leading Cases.—In Gn 38 Judah promises 
Tamar a kid, and gives her his signet, ctc., as a 
pred e that he will discharge the debt thus created. 
Te forthwith sends her the kid. In 2 K 4)7 a 
widow’s late husband had incurred a moderate debt, 
—it could be paid b at a quantity of oil,—his 
family were still lable for the debt. The creditors 
were expected to recoup themselves by selling her 
two sons for slaves. Elisha accepts this as a 
matter of course, and can only relieve his friend by 
a miracle. In Neh 5 the farmers are in distress 
through drought and taxes, they have borrowed 
money at 1 p. c. per month on their land. (Nowack, 
i. 354, proposes to read nxvp for nxn.) The debtors 
had defaulted, their lands had been seized, and 
some had been compelled to sell their children. 
In response to a solemn appeal from Nehemiah 
(he and his suite being among the lenders) the 
lands and interest were restored, possibly the debts 
were wholly or partially cancelled. The only 
other mention of acturl debt is 15S 22%, where 
debtors resort to David in his exile. ; 
iil, In the Law, Prophets, etc.—The necessity of 
borrowing is reyarded as a misfortune, sometimes 
wu punishment for sin (Dt 15° 28!% “), oftener un- 
deserved, and therefore entitling the borrower to 
assistance. His richer brethren should assist him 
with loans (Dt 157"), even in view of the approach- 
ing year of release (Ps 3778 112°, Pr 19"); with- 
out interest (Ix 22% (JE), Dt 23-2! (Eng. ' ®], Ly 
250. 87 (11), Ps 155, Pr 28%, Iezk 189-17 2213) Neh 5). 
Nowack, 1. 354, and Benzinger, 350, understand 
that x 22% only forbids excessive usury (B. takes 
250 as gloss), so that the absolute peshilition of 
interest first appears in Dt. Such prohibitions 
do not extend to loans to foreigners. O provision 
is made in the law for the recovery of debt, but non- 
payment of debt is condemned in Ps 37. Both 
the law and the prophets are chiefly concerned to 
protect the debtor. ‘The law restricts the exaction 
of pledges : a widow’s clothing (Dt 247), the nether 
or upper millstone (Dt 24°), the widow’s ox (Job 
245), oan not be taken in pledge. The creditor 
(Jt 24°38) may not go into the debtor's house to 
fetch a pledge, but must wait outside till the 
debtor brings him a pledge of the debtor’s choosing 
(Dillm., Benz). This Alois would often consist 
of clothing (Am 28, Pr 20' 274, Job 22°); and might 
not be kept overnight (Ex 22% [JE], Dt 2+). 
Pledges are rather tolerated than approved of; a 
pious Israelite would not require a pledge (Job 22° 
24°), or, at any rate, outa promptly restore it 
(Eizk 187-26 33!°)—-whether with or without payment 
is not obvious. The Jaw also limits claims on 
debtors by the laws of Jubilee and of the Seventh 
Year. In Ex 23! 1 (JI) the dand is to be 
released (m3o¥R ‘thou shalt release it’), t¢. left 
fallow, every seventh year; cf. Lv 25}-7(H). This 
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provision does not occur in Dt, but Dt 156 appoints 
a release, ap3y, of debt every seventh year. ‘This 
nypy has becn understood (a) as a cancelling of 
interest during the seventh year, which is im- 
possible in view of the ieetats prohibition of 
Interest in the immediate context; (b) as mora- 
turium, the creditor being forbidden to deniand 
payment during the seventh year, but bein 

allowed to do so at its close ; (¢) as an absolute a 
final cancelling of debt, as in Solon’s xpedv droxow?. 
In any case, some relief in the matter of debt 
would be specially welcome for the year during 
which the Tae lay fallow. The ospoy did not 
extend to foreigners. 

As the debtor or his family micht. be sold to pay 
debt (ef. above and Ly 25" 47, Ts 501), the provisions 
for the humane treatment of Heb. slaves, for their 
reloase in the seventh year (Ex 214), or (with the 
land) at the Jubilee (Lv 258°) are a further 
limitation of the rights of creditors. 

lv. Actual Practice.---Apart from Neh 5 and tho 
vague engagement in Nek 10%! we do not read of 
these benevolent Jaws being observed. Probably, 
they were never consistently enforced as public 
law for any long period. When the Jews con- 
ceived themselves bound by the letter of the law, 
they at once devised «2 means of systematically 
evading the Deuteronomic asoy. This and other 
laws represent a standard favoured by public opinion 
and sometimes observed by generons and pious 
Israclites (Kzk 187), Creditors generally took 
pledges, required sureties, exacted interest, and 
seized the land, family, and person of their debtors. 
Is 24? mentions the giver aud taker of usury as 
social types. The warnings against suretyship 
(Pr 6! 11% 20! 2296 9713) indicate severe treatinent 
of debtors; according to Pr 227 the borrower is the 
slave of the lender, and Jer 15" indicates a bitter 
feeling between borrower and Iender quite at 
variance with the ideal of charitable loans. 

B, Avocr. AND N'T.—No actual case of debt 
occurs in either. Both, like OT, incnleate duty of 
lending and paying (Sir 29, Lk 6% 3) Ro 138), 
Mt 6 sugvests a pencrous treatment of debtors. 
Sir 18" puints out the danger of borrowing. 

In NT debt oveurs chiefly in the parables, The 
Two Debtors (Lk 7 #2), the Two Creditors (Mt 
184-8), In the latter we find that, as in Greece 
and Rome, the slave could have property of his 
own, and thus become a debtor to his master. 
The treatment of a defanlter is entirely at his 
master’s disposal. Lere too, however, the person 
of the ordinary debtor may be seized for debt. In 
the parables of the Talents (Mt 254%) and Pounds 
(Lk 19"°7?), and the narratives of the Cleansing of 
the Temple (Mt 204, Mk 1119-18 Vik 194-48, Jn 212-17) 
we conre upon the advanced commercial system of 
the Rom. Empire, with money -changers, ae 
and commercial usury, which Christ mentions with- 
out condemning. In the parable of the Unjust 
Steward (Lk 16") we trace a credit system in con- 
nexion with agriculture. Interest is not con- 
demned in NT’. 

LITERATURE. —Sce commentaries on assages cited, tsp. 
Driver on Dt 1618, and sections on deht in Meb. Arch. of 
Benzinger and of Nowack. W. H. BENNETT. 


DECALOGUE.—The law of the Ten Words, 
virtually a translation of the original Heb, name 
ong myy Dt 4 10', ef. Ex 34) is the most 
suitable title of the ethieal code prefixed to the 
Sinaitic legislation, The name oben Command- 
ments’ is a less accurate rendering, and it pre- 
judges the disputed question as to whether all of 
the ten words are of the nature of commandments. 
It is also called the ‘Testimony (any Ex 257), and 
the Covenant (n 73, Dt 9"). 

The accounts of the first publication of the D. 
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contain a@ variety of extraordinary particulars in 
attestation of its immediate divine origin and of 
its sovereign authority. The nation gathered at 
the foot of Sinai to receive a revelation (Ex 19%). 
Amid thunder and lightning, and with the sound 
of a trumpet, the Lord descended upon the smoking 
mount (1916), and from thence proclaimed the 
words of the law in articulate tones in the ears of 
the terrified peor’ (20, Dt 4%). The words thus 
uttered by the very voice were thereafter graven 
by the very finger of God on two tables of stone 
(Ix 3138 Dt 4%). These tables, which were 
broken by Moses ow witnessing the temporary 
apostasy of the people (Ex 32”), were replaced by 
another pair on which God had promised to rewrite 
the former words (Ex 341), and which were there- 
after deposited in the ark with a view to their 
safe-keeping and in token of their paramount 
bnportance (Dt 105).* a! 

n consideration of these details, in which so 
much stress is laid on the authority of the D. and 
on the precautions taken for preserving it in its 
purity, 1t is remarkable that the Pent. contains 
two versions of it which exhibit not » few, or 
altogether unimportant, variations—the classic 
version, as it may be called, of Ex 207!’, and the 
less-regarded version of Dt 5°#. The principal 
divergences occur in the reasons annexed to the 
fourth and fifth commandments. Under the fourth 
Dt founds the duty of Sabbath observance, not 
upon the example of the God of Creation who 
rested from His works on the seventh day (Ex 2018), 
but upon the dictates of humanity and of gratitude. 
‘Observe the Sabbath-day to keep it holy ... that 
thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as 
well as thou. And thou shalt remember that thou 
wast a servant in the land of Egypt, and J” thy 
God brought thee out thence by a mighty hand and 
by a stretched ont arm: therefore J” thy God com- 
manded thee to keep the Sabbath-day ’ (Dt. 512-45), 
The fifth conmandment, in the Deuteronomic text, 
sunctions filial conduct with the promise of pros- 
Pony as well as of long life (5'%). In the tenth, it 
may be added, Dt has a different order from Ex— 
the wife being ies at the head of the series, while 
the coveting of the neighbour’s field, which would 
count for much with a peasant people, is expressly 
prohibited (574).+ 

That the Exodus version of the D. is on the whole 
superior to, t.e. older and purer than, the text of Dt, 
is the opinion of the great majority of modern 
scholars, including Delitzsch, Dillmann, W. Rk, 
Smith, Driver.t For this opinion the principal 
ground is that the variations in Dt are obviously 
a personal contribution from this author, some 
being mere amplifications in his wonted style, 
others instances of the intrusion of his character- 
istic ideas or expressions (cf. Dillmann, Zod. 
p. 200; Driver, LOT p. 31). 

* The account in Ex of the Sinaitic revelation is highly com- 
posite, and many details of the critical analysis are still unsettled, 
The Decalogue is imbedded in Ek, which furnishes most of the 
inatter in Ex 19-24; but this is not decisive as to its date— 
one section regarding it as derived by E from pre-existing 
sources (Driver, LOT p. 30), while another assumes its intrusion 
into the FEC stratum after the formulation of the Decalogue 
of Dt (Meisner, Der Dekalog p. 11). The J narrative is more 

rominent in Ex 82-34, and has often been alleged to set 
orth an older summary as the kernel of the legislation (see 
infra). This latter inference, apart from other grounds, {6 
rendered very precarious by the fact that a yreat part of the 
original contents of J is no longer before us. The final redaction 
does not determine whethcr the words were rewritten by God 
(Ex 341) or by Moses (Ex 3428), 

t Other Dt variations are multiplication of connecting par- 
ticles, and of details (the ox and the ass entitled to Sabbath 
rest), verbal changes (‘observe’ for ‘remember’ inc. 4, ‘desire’ 
for ‘covet’ in the main body of c. 10), and allusive phrases (‘ Ag 
the Lord thy God commanded thee’ in cs. 4 and 6). 

{ Wellhausen, however, ‘protests against the @ prion and 
consistent preference of the Exod. text,’ Comp. d. Hez.; and 


evidence that his view is spreading is furnished by the argu- 
ment of Meisner’s palustaking monograph (Der Dekalog). 
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In opposition to the traditional conception of the 
D. as strictly Mosaic, three theories are widely 
represented in modern criticism-—(1) that it is a 
prophetic compendium or manifesto belonging at 
the earliest to the 8th cent. B.c.; (2) that it is in 
substance Mosaic, but that it was enlarged at a later 
period by the addition of one or more command- 
ments, or at least (3) of amplifications and sanctions 
of the original ‘ words.’ 

(1) Against the Mosaic origi it is argued that 
the tradition does not consistently mamtain its 
claim, but alternatively exhibits a summary of a 
widely different character (Ex 34") as the Mosaic 
D. (Wellhausen, Comp. d. Hea. p. 331 ff.)* ; that 
the ancient ‘Book of the Covenant’ shows no 
acquaintance with its content (Baentsch, Das 
Bundesbuch, p. 92 {f.), and especially that both in 
general spirit and in detail it is out of harmony 
with the essentially ritualistic religion of pre- 
srophetic times (following Wellhausen, Kayser, 
Binet Baentsch, op. cit. 98). Upon this 1b is 
sufficient here to observe that the cardinal assump- 
tion of this group of scholars, viz. that the D. was 
impossible before the prophetical teaching of the 
8th cent., exaggerates the part played by the 
prophets in fixing the character of the OT religion. 
Assuredly, the prophets did not first enunciate, but 
inherited, the doctrine that true religion utters 
itself in morality; and it is an obvious inference 
from the broad facts of the tradition that this 
fundamental idea was affirmed by and descended 
from Moses. That as the founder or reformer of a 
religion he should have embodied its leading prin- 
ciples in ‘terse’ sentences is not only possible but 
probable, and the testimony to tho fact that in the 
L). we possess such a summary is too strong to be 
sect aside in the interests of a historical theory.t 

(2) A second group of critics, while holding that 
‘ Moses in the name of J” prescribed to the [srael- 
ites such a law asis contained in the ten words’ 
(Kuenen, fel, /sr., Eng. tr. 1. p. 285), support the 
contention of the first group, that one or more of 
the commandments are post-Mosaic. The main 
objection to the Mosaic authorship of ¢c. 4—that it 
presupposes conditions of agricultural life unlike 
those under which Moses could have conceived and 
piel it (Montefiore, Hib. Lect. p. 554; ef. 

mend, Heligionsgesch. p. 139)—is at the most valid 
against certain of the amplifications. More serious 
is the case avainst the Mosaic origin of c. 2, founded 
on the facts that its prohibition of graven images 
was disregarded in the time of the judges and of the 
early monarchy, that the prophets of the Northern 
Kingdom offered no opposition to the cult of the 


“The so-called Jahwistic D., first indicated by Goethe, has 
a reconstructed by Wellhausen as follows (/3r. Gesch 
p. 66) :— 

. Thou shalt not worship any strange god. 

. Thou shalt not make unto thee molten gods. 

. Thou shalt keep the feast of Unleavened Bread. 

. All the first-born are mine. 

. Thou shalt keep the feast of Weeks. 

. Thou shalt kecp the feast of Ingathcring in the fall of the 
year. 

7. Thou shalt not mingle leavened bread with the blood of my 
sacrifice. 

, fae shalt not retain until the morning the fat of my 
east. 

9. Thou shalt bring the best of the first-fruits of thy fleld to 
the house of J” thy God. 

10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk, 

In Ex the code really contains 12 precepts, hence there is no 
agreement as to the selection to bemade. It may be noted that 
It ig not claimed that it is Mosaic, but only that it is older than 
the D. of Ex 20 (cf. Smend, Religionagesch. p. 47). 

t Of this evidence an important element is the tradition that 
two tables of stone containing the D. were placed by Moses in 
the ark (Ex 4020, Dt 10°). The arguments nsed to discredit the 
tradition are set forth fully by Stade, Gesch. d. V. Lar. i. 
p. 457 ff., where ita existence is explained by the supposition 
that the ark orizinally contained sacred stones associated with 
the presence of J”. But surely Mosaism cannot have bequeathed 
to posterity as its most precious legacy a stone-fetish (see ARK 
OF THE COVENANT). 
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golden calves, and that the prophetic conscience 
appears first to have revolted against them in the 
8th cent. in Judah (Kuenen, Rel. Jsr., Eng. tr. i. 
283 ff). ‘To this it is replied, in eeneral, that the 
non-observance of a relivious luw is no proof of its 
non-existence; and, in particular, that as the central 
sanctuaries possessed no image in the times of Eli, 
David, and Solomon, the prohibition must have 
been carly operative as a recognized part of the 
mre Mosaic system (cf. Kittel, (ist. feb., Eng. tr. 
1 pp. 248, 249). Tt may be added that contact with 
Keyptian idolatry is eae to lave made Moses 
recoil from image-worship. [t must, however, be 
granted that the historical facts are perplexing; and 
it is at least possible that ¢. 2 is a development. by 
the prophetical school of a consequence originally 
only latent in the Mosaic prohibition of the worship 
of other gods, 

(3) A third view leaves undisturbed the tradition 
that Moses was the anthor of an essentially 
da and ethical code of ten precepts, but 
alleges the probability of this having originally 
existed in a bricfer form, to which from time to 
time various reflexions and promises were added 
which strengthened their appeal to the mind and 
will, On this theory, widely held) by scholars 
since Ewald (Gesch. Tsr8 i, 231), command. 
ments 2, 3, 4, 5 originally wanted the ‘reasons 
annexed,’ while LO may have stopped at ‘honse.’ 
It is strongly supported by the variations of the 
two texts, and seenis irresistible in consideration 
of the fact that ec. 4 presupposes acquaintance with 
Gn 14-23, [t may be added that the terser version 
gives a better balance to the two tables, and 
was more suited to the capacity of the popular 
memory; and in particular that it represents 
material common to, and thus attested by, the 
joint testimony of the two divergent recensions,* 


The division of the D. into its ten constituent parts has 
ocensioned considerable = difficulty. The three svstems, as 
adopted by different religious communicies, may be thus re- 
presented— 


Greek and R. C. and : 
Reformed. Lutheran. Jewish. 
God the Deliverer out 
of Fgypt. ; . Preface Preface ge Is 
Prohibition of poly- 
theisin . . . ci a | ec. 2 
Prohilation of graven S ac 
images Se O 4 
. s * * ca. 3-9 cs. 2 8 cs, 3-9. 
Prohibitions of covet- c. J : 
Onsness , 3 : \ 610 iB 1Ot ele 


The second of these divisions, introduced after Jewish precedent 
by Angustine (ad Hod.) is slightly supported by tho fact that 
cs. Land 2 have a joint sanction, and also by the Dt text ofc, 10, 
but is equally unhappy in combining the two distinct prohibitions 
of polytheism and idolatry, and in separating the particulars, 
possibly not original, of the preeept against covetousness, The 
Tahnudic division, which treats the preface as the first word, 
is liable to the objection, not only that it affects the nnity of the 
code, but that the same fornia appears elsewhere as introduc. 
tion or conclusion (Ly 182 1086), In view of these objections the 
Greek-Reformed division, represented in antiquity by Philo, 
Josephus, and many Fathers (Origen, Zn Ha, Homilia, 12), is 
favoured by the majority of modern critics (Ochler, Ewald, 
Delitzsch, Dillmann). See also Nestle in lirp. Tunes, June 1897. 

The original sequence of the ‘words’ is disturbed in LXX, 
where the two commandments which bear upon the life of the 
family (5 and 7) are bronght together, and the sixth becomes the 
eighth, In NT the order is variahle, but usnally the seventh 
precedes the sixth (Mk 1019, Ro U59), 

The classification of the commandments is suggested by their 
distribution between two tables. Obviously, they fall into two 
groups — (1) the religious (1-4), which define certain dutice 
which man owcs to God ; and (2) the ethical (5-10), which define 
certain duties which he owes to his brother man. It has, how- 
evor, been frequently pointed out that, in the antique mode of 
thought, filial duty was more closely allied to the religious than 


* Tho view that the ‘torso’ was the original D. is assailed by 
Meisner on the ground that the irreducible minimum of the 
words of the first table has been ‘inundated’ by Dt (Dek. p. 10), 
but it is at least as probable that the vocabulary of Dt was 
enriched by the original D. 

t While the R.O. and Luth. Churches agree in aubdividing the 
prohibitions of covetousneas, the former wakes c. 9 protect the 
neighbour's wife, the latter his houwe. 
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to the ethical obligation, and that the first five commandments 
may accordingly be suitably grouped as precepts of piety, the 
lant five ay laws of probity. 

The precepts of picty, which may fairly be assigned to the 

first table, are on the whole clear. The first, while not un- 
ambiguously sounding the monotheistic note, at least excludes 
»olytheism from Israel. The second prohibits the worship of 
he true God under a visible form—idolatry. That the third 
had an equally detinite aim is probable, and it is a plausible 
suggestion that its point was directed against the use of God's 
naine in spiritualistic and othcr magical rites (Smend), though 
most exegetes make it include various abuses of God’s name—As 
perjury, lying, cursing, and other forms of profanity. In the 
reasons annexed to the words of this table may be noticed the 
two remarkable features of c. 2, the profound insight into the 
law of heredity, and the intimation that the soul of religion is 
the love of God; the Deut. grounding of c. 4, which breathes 
compassion towards man and beast ; and the confident assertion 
in c. 6 of the doctrine of temporal retribution. 

The laws of probity take under their protection human life 
(c, 6), the institution of marriage (c. 7), property (c. 8), and 
character or reputation (c. 9); while c. 10 strikes at the roots of 
wrong-doing by proscribing the lawless desire. ney may be 
further classified according as they condemn criminality in act 
(os. 6-8), in word (c. 9), and in thought (c. 10). 


From this brief sketch of the contents of the D. we 
aay obtain an impression both of its greatness and 
its limitations. [ts first distinction is that within 
the brief compass of the ten words it lays down 
the fundamental articles of religion (sovereignty 
and enone of God), and asserts the claims of 
morality in the chief spheres of human relationship 
(home, calling, socicty). Its cthical precepts are 
the most far-reaching and the most indispensable. 
It is, again, a further testimony to the moral value 
of the code that it provided forms capable of re- 
ceiving a richer and fuller content than that which 
they originally held. But the sovereign distinc- 
tion of the |. lies less in its exhibition of the 
foundations of religion and of the landmarks of 
morality, than in its representation of religion and 
morality as knit together by a vital and indis- 
soluble bond. The D. is, in brief, the charter 
of ethical picty, or, in other words, the great 

re-Christian advocate for righteousness as the 
lighest form of ritual, In an age of the world’s 
history when popular religion found satisfaction 
in an ethically indifferent ceremonialism, in a 
country where Mosaic sanction was claimed for an 
elaborate system of sacrifices and festivals, the 1). 
excluded from the summary of duty almost every 
reference to this class of obligations, and made it 
clear that what God above all required was justice 
and miercy. Consistently with this, the one re- 
ligious duty, narrowly so called, which finds ao 
place in the code, is Sabbath observance; for this 
commandnient not only had in view the provision 
of an opportunity for meditation and worship, but 
was equally conceived, if we may follow Dt, as a 
beneficent institution founded in compassion toward 
the weary and heavy laden. 

The limitations of the D. lie on the surface. Its 
brevity forbids us to expect exhaustiveness, and, 
as & fact, its ethical requirements may almost all 
be connected with the single virtue of justice. 
Wisdom and fortitude, which figure prominent 
in the Greek scheme of virtue, are not pecopaeal: 
and even in the prohibitions of adultery and 
covetousness it is less temperance or self-control 
than justice that appears to interpose to forbid 
the sin. Again, it followed from the undisciplined 
character of the peonrs to whom it was first given, 
that the D. should be elementary in its teaching. 
They were children who had need to be taught the 
first principles of the oracles of God. The demands 
accordingly are not very high-pitched: with the 
exception of the tenth, the moral precepts belong 
exclusively to the region of conduct where actions 
condemned by the conscience as sins are also 
punished by the stutce as crimes. Further, of the 
ten, eight are prohibitions, two only are positive 
injunctions. And herein lies the principal limita- 
tion of the D. In the main a condemnation of 


superstition and crime, and as such of the highest 
value in the training of a primitive people, it does 
not meet the demnand of the enlightened conscience 
for a positive moral ideal. Kor this we must ad- 
vance to Christ’s interpretation or revision of 
the Decalogue. 

The frequent references of Christ to the TD. are 
marked by two main features—(1) a hearty re- 
cognition of its divine authority (Mt 5"); (2) a 
purpose of so interpreting its precepts as to widen 
their range and exalt their demands, Its inude- 
quacy as an ideal, dne to its preponderantly 
negative character, He rectitied by condensing the 
law into the two positive commandments to love 
God with all our heart, and our neighbour as our- 
selves (Mt 2255-4), Indeed, so closely did the teaching 
of Jesus lean on the Mosaic form that it is possible 
to construct with scarccly a gap the D. according 
to Christ. The following are the principal addi- 
tions: C. 1. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy 
heart (Mt 22%”), ©. 2. They that worship, worshi 
in spirit and truth (Jn 4%). C. 3. Swear not at a 
(Mt 5%). C. 4. The Sabbath was made for man 
(Mk 277), ©€. 5. Duty to parents paramount over 
other religious obligation (Mt 15*8), C. 6. Murder 
includes anger (Mt 5%). C. 7. Adultery includes 
lust (5%). Of ¢. 8 we have not Christ’s exposition, 
but the absence is readily explained by the fact 
that ¢. 10 had already extended the nEatiBition of 
theft in the spirit of the teaching of Jesns. Simi- 
larly, the false witness of c. 9 is referred to a foul 
heart (Mt 12%), while the idle is included in con- 
demnation with the calumnious word (1287), Of 
Christ’s definite consciousness of a mission to handle 
the D. in the light of the final revelation there is 
further evidence in His announcement of the new 
commandment of brotherly love (Jn 13°4), by which 
He re-emphasizes the nature of the positive ideal 
substituted for the warnings of the second table.* 

Of the apostolic references to the I). those of St. 
Paul are most noteworthy. Like Jesus, he employs 
it as a standard to test conduct and measure 
wickedness. He supposes the law to have been 
communicated to Moses through angelic mediation 
(Gal 3}, cf. Ie 2"), What St. Paul held as to the 
place of the D. in the Christian dispensation is a 
question of some difficulty. He nowhere draws 
a distinction between the ceremonial and the moral 
elements of the Mosaic law, and declares that, 
while the former are repealed, the latter remain 
binding: his general thesis is that the law as such has 
no longer dominion over the Christian (Ro 74). 
But as certainly it follows for St. Panl that the 
Christian, while placed in a new attitude to the 
law, voluntarily and joyfully re-subjecty himself to 
and obeys its ethical commandments. Filled by the 
Spirit and animated with gratitude, he exhibits 
towards his fellow-men a measure of love to which 
it is a small thing to forbear from injustice, as re- 
quired in the second table of the ancient law 
(hto 13%). 

In Christian theology the D. is commonly re- 
garded as a revelation, or as a republication, of 
the fundamentals of religion and morality. It 
is the most important part of the OT or legal 
economy, and as such was designed to show the 
path of duty, to dcepen the sense of guilt, and 
to awaken a profound sense of human inability. 
The question of its continued validity for the Chris- 
tian, while capable of being diverscly grounded, 
possesses practical importance only in the case of e. 
4, where the issue is whether the Sabbath is to be 


* The perfection of the D. was a favourite thesis of 17th cent. 
orthodoxy as ayninst the Socinians and Arminians, who declared 
that Ohristian ethics added three principles—abnegatio nostri, 
tolerantia crucis propter Christum, Imitatio Christi. The 
orthodox view was that it did not require to be supplemented 
or corrected, but only properly interpreted, to furnish the full 
Christian ideal (see Turretin, Theol. Klenc. Inet. Locua 11), 
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kept as a divine command or as a measure of 
Christian expediency and a dictate of Christian feel- 
ing (see SABBATH). The latter view, energetically 
maintained by Luther, and favoured in the Federal 
School of Reformed theology, is most in harmony 
with the Pauline doctrines of law and Christian 
liberty. See LAW. 

LaitkkATURR.—Ewald, Hist. of fsrael; Kuenen, Religion of 
israel; Ochler’s O7' U'heology; W. R. Smith, art. ‘Decalogue’ 
in Hneyel. Brit.9; Wellhausen, Composition des Ilex. ; Driver, 
LOT; H. Schultz, O7 Theology; Smend, Lehrbuch der AT 
hteligionsgeschichte ; Baentsch, Das Bundeshuch; Meisner, 
Der Dekalog; Stade, Gesch. Lsrael’s; Kittel, Mist.’ of Israel: 
Dillmann, #zod.; Driver, Deut.; Montefiore, Icbbert Lect. ; 
Harper, beut. For the treatment of the D. in the old polemical 
divinity, reference may be made to F. Turretin, /nstitutio 
Theologie Klenctice; H. Grotius, Harplicatio Decalogi, and 
Cocceius, De Sabbato; for homiletical treatment, to ht. W. Dale, 
The Ten Commandments. W. P. PATERSON. 


DECAPOLIS (Acxdrodtts), ‘ten cities,’ Mt 4%, 
Mk 5” 73,—A region of allied cities (see PALEs- 
TINE) E. of Jordan in Bashan, but including Beth- 
shean W. of the river. Such leagues existed in 
other parts of the Roman Empire for purposes of 
trade and of defence. The mention of swine kept 
by the people of Decapolis suggests the presence 
of a Gr. colony ; and the region had a Gr.-speaking 
population, mingled with natives, as early as the 
time of Herod the Great. The cities of Decapolis, 
according to Pliny (JJN v, 18), were Scythopolis 
(Beisdn), Hippos (Susteh), Gadata (Umm seis), 
Pella (Fahi), Philadelphia (‘Amumdn), Gerasa 
(Jerdsh), Dion (Adin), Canatha (Kanawdt), Dam- 
ascus, and Raphana. ‘The region thus included 
all Bashan and Gilead. In the Onomasticon (s.v.) 
it is defined as the region round Hippos, Pella, 
and Gadara. (Cf. further, Schiirer, Ir Il, 1. 
941f.; G. A. Smith, fist, Geog. 593 ff.) 

C. R. CONDER. 

DECEASE.—In OT Is 26" only, ‘they are 
deceased.’ The [eb. is rph@’im (o'xgn), ‘shades,’ 
which RV translates ‘they that are deceased’ in 
Job 265, Ps 88", See RevuAim. tn NT ‘decease’ is 
used ag an intrans. vb. in Mt 22" ‘the first, when 
he had married a wife, deceased’ (reXeurdw, ‘come 
to an end,’ used with davdry, Mt 15). Cf. Fuller, 
Holy War (1639), 1. x. 132, ‘Queen Sibyll who 
decensed of the plague.’ The subst. is found 
Lk 99) ‘his decease which he shonld accomplish 
at Jerusalem,’ and 2 P 18 (both &€&odos, exodus, 
‘outgoing’; used of death also Wis 3278, Sir 
38%; cf. efcodos==‘entering into’ the world, Ac 
13*), J. HASTINGS. 


DECEIT.—The misleading of another by word or 
deed, in which case it is equivalent to falsehood 
(Pr 14%, Hos 127); or the overreaching of another, 
as when a false balance is used. Every kind of 
wickedness, as a rule, involves deceit, since the 
just and holy must be assumed as a mask, in order 
to gain credit with men, and make the accomplish- 
ment of the evil design possible (Pr 12” and 26%), 
D. shows itself not merely in isolated acts, but also 
asa settled habit of mind (Jer 23%). It is so char- 
acteristic an element of evil that it is frequently 
used in Scripture as synonymous with it (Vs 119", 
Jer 75), W. MORGAN. 


DECEIVABLENESS.—Only in 2 Th 2!° ‘With 
all d. of unrighteousness’ (RY ‘deceit’). The adj. 
‘deceivable’ also occurs only once, Sir 10 ‘a d. 
seed.’ The meaning is ‘able to deceive,’ ‘deceitful’ ; 
and that is the usual meaning of the words, as 
2 P 16 Tind. ‘we followed not deceivable fables,’ 
and Gouge (1653) on He 3" ‘Sin prevails the more 
by the deceiveablenesse thereof.’ But Milton uses 
the adj. in the sense of ‘liable to be deceived’ in 
Samson Agonistes, 942, ‘blind, and thereby deceiv- 
able.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DECENTLY. —-‘ Decent’ and ‘decently’ have 
deteriorated with use. From Lat. decens, they 
expressed originally that which is becoming, aos 
Latimer, ls¢ Serm. bef. Edw. VIL (1547) ‘God 
teacheth what honoure is decente for the kynge’ ; 
and generally that which, by being seemly, adds 
lustre, hence comely, handsome (ef. Lat. decus), 
as Pref. to Pr. Bk. (1549) ‘this godly and decent 
Order of the ancient’ Fathers’; Bacon, Essays, 
p. 177, ‘the Principall part of Beauty is in decent 
motion’; Milton, // Pens. 36-- 

‘And sable stole of cypress lawn 

Over thy decent shoulders drawn.’ 
Now, the meaning is no more than ‘fair,’ ‘passable,’ 
as Darwin, Life, i. 151, ‘Lf lL keep decently well.’ In 
AV ‘decent’ does not occur, and ‘decently’ only 
1 Co 14” ‘Let all things be done d. and in order,’ 
for which all previous VSS have ‘honestly,’ after 
Vulg. honeste, Luther ehrlich (Gr. edaxnudvws, which 
occurs also Ro 13, 1 Th 4, where all Eng. VSS 
have ‘honestly,’ with ‘decently’ in AVm_ of 
Ro 13%), J. HASTINGS. 


DECISION.— 1. The decision of questions of right 
between man and man necessarily depends on the 
form of authority recognized in cach successive 
stave of society. In the nomadic condition a 
patriarchal government is tempered by custom 
and the counsels of tribal headsmen. It can 
scarcely be altogether as a reflection from later 
times, that Moses continually appears in the 
Pentateuch accompanied by elders. The appoint- 
ment of the 70 is distinctly described as designed 
to afford relief to the leader in the decision of cases of 
dispute between Israelites (Nu 11!°), The judges 
appear as dictators, who would necessarily add to 
their military rule the adininistrative and judicial 
functions that accompany supreme power, though 
the local influence of heads and families must 
always have tempered their authority. [6 is as 
judge to settle disputes that Samuel is represented 
as making his annual visitation of Bethe, Gilgal, 
and Mizpah (18 73%, which is of late origin), The 
kings of Judah and [srael were aes judges. 
A judicial decision is the t Bie instance of 
Solomon’s wisdom (1 K 34). ter the Captivity, 
since the Jews were now a subject race, the 
supreme authority for the decision of important 
cases rested with an alien government; but the 
transformation of the nation into a Church led to 
the private settlement of internal affairs on the 
advice of the scribes. The development of the syna- 
gorue may have given shape to this method, the 
local court of elders settling minor cases. The 
formation of the Sanhedrin at Jerus. as both a civil 
and an ecclesiastical court led to the decision there 
of cases affecting Jndwa, though with various 
powers at different times, the Romans recognizing 
the legal authority of this court, but requiring 
cases of life and death to be referred to the procur- 
ator (Ju ts#), Our Lord instructed ILis disciples to 
avoid litigation and to settle disputes with their 
brethren privately, or, if that were Syed b 
reference to the Church as a court of judement (Mt 
1817), St. Paul expostulated with the Corinthians 
for resorting to the heathen law courts on account 
of quarrels among themselves, directing them to ap- 
point their own judyes within the Church (1 Co 6'*). 

2. The decision of questions of perplexity in 
early times was determined by casting lots, with 
the conviction that what seemed to be chance with 
man was really directed by God (Pr 16*). This 
method was employed in the division of the land 
(Jos 142, P), and in the cases of Achan (Jos 714), Saul 
(LS 10”), Saul and Jonathan (14%). ‘The Urim 
and Thummim and the ephod seem to have been used 
for casting lots (Ex 28”, Nu 274, 1S 28°), This 
method of decision was missed at the restoration, 
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but its recovery anticipated (Ezr 2", Neh 7), The 
prophets, however, did not encourage it. Under 
the influence of the inspiration they enjoyed, the 
oracle was obtained more directly. Thus, unlike 
the choice of Saul, the choice of David was made by 
means of the prophetic spirit in Samuel (US 16%). 
Kings would resort to prophets for advice on 
uestions of going into battle, etc., e.g. the case of 
hab and Jehoshaphat, in which the contrast 
between the lying aE of the false prophet and 
the trne spirit of the genuine prophet of J” is 
illustrated (1 K 221-8), Tie decision of the prophet 
is clearly distinguished from divination, witchcraft, 
dealings with familiar spirits, and attempts to 
consult the dead—dark practices which are severely 
condemned (Dt 18°!?), In NT the lot reappears, 
not only in the case of the division of the garments 
of Jesus among the Rom. soldiers (Mk 15%, Lk 23%, 
Jn 19%), but also in a solemn decision of the 
Christians as a means of obtaining a suecessor to 
Judas. In this case, however, it only decides be- 
tween two men, each of whom has been chosen after 
careful investigation has proved him to possess the 
qualities essential to apostleship, and then with 
peayer for divine guidance (Ac 1***), Doubts have 
een thrown on the wisdom of this course. It is 
wu significant fact that it never seems to have been 
followed in subsequent elections of church officers 
in the apostolic Churcher 
For Yalley of Decision see JEHOSHAPHAT 
(VALLEY). W. I. ADENEY. 


DECK.—To deck (-=Lat. tegere, Ger. decken, 
King. thatch) is simply ‘to cover,’ hence the ‘deck’ 
ofa eee Thus Cov. has (Hag 1*) ‘Ye deeke youre 
selves, but ye are not warme’ (Gen., AV, and RV 
‘Ye clothe you’). In this sense possibly is Pr 71° 
‘I have decked my bed with coverings of tapestry’ 
(aIaa, LAX réraxa, Vulg. intext), But Luther has 
‘Ich habe mein Bette schén geschmicket, Wye. ‘I 
have arayed,’ and it is certain that by 1611 ‘deck’ 
had taken on the sense of decorate, no doubt through 
confusion with that word, with which it has no 
preps connexion. Thus lr. Bh. (1552) Com. 
Service (Keeling, p. 191), ‘when a man hath pre- 
pared a rich feast, decked his table with all kind 
of provision, so that there lacketh nothing but the 
guests to sit down.’ In this sense ‘deck’ is used 
elsewhere in AV, J. HASTINGS. 


DECLARE, DECLARATION.—The oldest: mean- 
ing of the vb. ‘declare’ is to make clear (de-clarus), 
explain, expound, as in the Title of Tylle’s ed. of 
Tindale’s NT, ‘declaryng many harde places con- 
carne in the texte.’ So perhaps Dt 15 (see Driver). 
Elsewhere in AV ‘declare’ is the tr. of a great 
number of different Heb. and Gr. words, but its 
meaning is probably never more precise than ‘make 
known,’ as Ps 50° ‘the heavens shall d. his right- 
eousness,’ Ac 17° ‘Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, him d. Iunto you’ (RV ‘set forth’), Ro I¢ 
‘declared to be the Son of God with power... 
by the resurrection from the dead.’ And this is 
the meaning of declaration in its few occurrences, 
Job 13", Est 107(RV ‘full account ’), Sir 43°, Lk 2 
(RV ‘ narrative’), 2 Co 8'® (RV ‘to shew’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DECLINE.—In AV to ‘decline’ is always (except 
Ps 102" 109%") used in the original but now obsolete 
sense of ‘turn aside.’ Thus, Job 23" ‘His way 
have I kept, and not declined’ (RV ‘turned not 
aside’); Ps 1195 ‘yet have I not declined from 
thy law’ (RV ‘swerved’; so 11917); Pr 7% « Let 
not thine heart decline to her ways’ (so RV). In 
Ps 102" ‘My days are like a shadow that de- 
clineth,’ and 109%, the imave is of the shadow 
which lengthens as the sun goes down, till at last 
it vanishes into night. RV adds Jg 19% ‘until 
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the day declineth’ (see AVm), 2 K 20 ‘Tt is a 
light thing for the shadow to decline ten steps’ 
(AV ‘go down’), and Jer 64 ‘the day declineth?’ 
(AV ‘goeth away’). ‘Tennyson combines both 
meanings (Locksley fall, 1, 43) — 
‘Having known me, to decline 
On a range of lower feolings and a narrower heart than mine.’ 
J. ILASTINGS. 

DEDAN, }11, LXX Aaddv, Acddvy (in Is, Jer, 
izk, Aaédv), according to Gn 10’, a son of 
Raamah, one of the sons of Cush. In Gn 25% he 
is named along with Sheba, as in Gn 10’, but is 
represcnted, not as a Cushite, but as a Keturiean. 
Dedan is in this latter passage a son of Jokshan, 
son of Abraham by Ketnrah; but according to 
Josephus (Ant. 1. xv. 1) he was the son of Shuah 
(or Sous), another of Keturah’s sons. The Shuhites 
were neighbours of the Temanites (Job 2”) in 
North-Western Arabia. There are traces still of 
the ruins of a city Daidan in that region, and the 
Sabiean inscriptions mention the Dedanites as a 
tribe in that neighbourhood. 

The Dedanites are represented as an important 
commercial people, carrying on an extensive cara- 
van trade with Damascus and Tyre. They fre- 
que ted the highway that ran through the Arabian 
desert as they journeyed northward with their 
wares, and when driven back by a hostile force 
they were thrown upon the charity of their 
southern neighbours of Tema (Is 21!) Accord- 
ing to Jeremiah (25%) they formed an Arabian 
tribe alongside of Tema and Buz, and were 
accustomed on their business journeys to pass 
through the land of Edom. The Dedanites share 
in the judgments which fall upon the Edomites 
and upon the kings of Arabia, In all these pro- 
phetic passages, as in the OT generally, Arabia 
designates, not the whole of the peninsula now 
known by that name, but merely the northern 
nart, colonized by the Ishmaelite and Keturean 
escendants of Abraham. In Jer 25% the refer- 
ence to Dedan follows immediately upon the men- 
tion of the kings of Tyre and Sidon, and the coast 
beyond the sea. ‘This does not seem to require the 
locating of Dedan by the sea-coast. The connexion 
with Tyre is quite sufficient to justify such an 
arrangement. Besides, the order in which the 
countries and peoples are named in vv,?-?% igs 
evidently in a broad way from west to east, with 
an excursion midway northward and then south- 
ward, from Edom to Tyre and back again to 
Arabia. In Ezk 25% Dedan is described as form. 
ing the extreme south of Edom, as Teman repre- 
sents the farthest north. his nay only mean 
that the country of the Dedanites constituted the 
southern frontier of Edom. The destruction of all 
Edom is described as a desolation extending from 
Teman to Dedan. In Ezk 27°° Dedan is spoken 
of as carrying to the market of the wealthy and 
luxurious Tyre precious cloths for chariots or 
saddle cloths for riding. I‘rom the place which it 
occupies in this passage, it is evidently to be 
regarded as a country of Northern Arabia. If we 
accept the correction of some of the ablest modern 
critics in the reading of v.!°, we find the mention 
of Dedan preceded by a reference to Southern 
Arabia; while v.2! names Arabia, in the narrower 
acceptation of Northern Arabia, and the princes 
of Kedar. This precisely suits the locality assigned 
in other passages to the Keturman Dedanites. 

Considerable difficulty has arisen over the only 
other allusion to Dedan in the OT, to which we 
have not yet referred. In zk 27! we read: 
‘The men of Dedan were thy traflickers; many 
isles were the mart of thine hand: they brought 
thee in exchange horns of ivory and ebony.’ The 
ivory and ebony are represented as tribute due to 
the supreme importance of Tyre as mistrers of the 
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commercial world. There is no reason why the 
Dedanites of Northern Arabia shonld not have acted 
as intermediaries in transporting to the western 
markets the products of the far Hast. But the men- 
tion of the sles is sy eat to make the assumption 
of a Dedanite people on the sea necessary. ‘The 
LXX reads (Aodians, R (3) and D (3) in the writing 
of Heb. being easily mistaken for one another. In 
this case, however, it has all the appearance of a 
correction made by the Gr. translators, so as to 
make the whole verse refer to islands and islanders. 
jut the order in which the names are given in 
this passage seems unfavourable to such a view. 
The list of those who brought their goods to the 
market of ‘I'yre begins with Tarshish in the far 
West, passing on to Javan, ‘Tubal, Meshech (Asia 
Minor and the coasts of the Black Sea), Togarmah 
(Armenia). With Dedan there is clearly a fresh 
start made, whether we understand it of Rhodes 
or of a part of North-Western Arabia. But if 
in v.'6 we read Edom instead of Aram (Syria), 
where again only the interchange of R and D is 
required, we have in vv.!*'8 the order from south 
to north (Edom, Judah, Damascus). Seeing, then, 
that Dedan lay south of Edom, it would form the 
appropriate sturting-point for this second list. 
Thus in all the prophetic passages the only 
theory that easily at naturally fits into the text 
is that which places Dedan on the south border of 
Edom, and regards the Dedanites as a Keturivan 
tribe, occupying a position alongside of other allied 
tribes in the north-west of Arabia. ‘The only 
trace, thercfore, that we have of a Cushite Dedan 
isin Gn 107, [t is quite impossible to conjecture 
with any confidence how it came about that both 
Sheba and Dedan should be names recurring in 
two families so far removed from one another ts 
that of the Cushite Raamah and that of the 
Keturwan Jokshan. Possibly, a branch of the 
Keturman Dedanites may have settled among 
Cushites near the Persian Gulf, and, while retain- 
ing their ancestral name, may have been ineluded 
in the genealogy with their Cnshite neighbours. 
It is, however, difficult to assume that the same 
had happened with respect to the sons of Sheba. 
The Dedan of the Edomite border is placed by 
Eusebius in the neighbonrhood of Phana on the 
east of Mount Seir, between Petra and Zoar, the 
ancient Punon or Phunon, at which the Israelites 
encamped during their wanderings (Nu 334), 


Litrratore.—Besides Dillmann and Delitzsch on Gn and 
Is, and Davidson on Ezk, sce Winer, fect/worterbuch,3 268 f., 
whose articla is much more satisfactory than those of Steiner 
(Schenkel, Bilellezicon, i, 695 f.) and Kautzsch (Riehin, Jand- 
worlerbuch, 266), Seoalso Hommel, Ane. Heb. Trad. 239 f. 

J. MACPHERSON, 


DEDICATION.—The idea of withdrawing (per- 
sons, places, things) from a common and setting 
apart to a sacred use, which seems to be the 
original connotation of the important Sem. root 
wp, is embodied in various expressions of EV, 
such as consecrate, dedicate, devote, hallow (holy, 
etc.), sanctify. Of the first two we may say that 
the general usage is to apply ‘consecrate’ and ‘con- 
secration’ to the setting apart of persons, and 
‘dedicate’ and ‘dedication’ to the setting apart of 
things. Accordingly, we read of silver being 
‘dedicated unto J”’ (Jg 17%), so that it could no 
longer be used for other than sacred purposes, of 
‘vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, and vessels 
of brass (nyn3)’ so dedicated or set apart by David 
(25 8M =) Ch 18-4, 1 K 75=2 Ch 5}), just as we 
read of the dedication of a bow] ‘of the first (quality) 
of copper (nyin3)’ to Baal-Lebanon (CIS, Tab. iv.; 
ef. Mesha’s inscription, lines 17, 18, ma ‘by vessels 
of J" dedicated to Chemosh). The same Heb. word 
1g used of the dedication of the ‘tent of meeting’ 
(Ex 204, EV ‘aanctify’), of the altar of burnt- 


offering (ix 2975), and of other parts of the fur- 
niture (Ix 40'), all as deseribed in Lv 8!™. In 
another ref. to this dedieation (so EV, but RVin 
dedication-eift, Nu 7! ") we first meet with the 
ain Hdnukkah (lor wh. see Dillmann in loco, Jo. 
Selden, De Synedriis, 1679, bk. iii, p. 148 4F., and 
the next art.). Other dedication ceremonies in OT 
are the dedication of Solomon’s temple, related in 
detail, LK8 (where note v."3 435, évexalvioev, EV dedi- 
cato, but v.% vp, nylacev, KV hallow), the dedication 
of the second temple (zr 6": 17) * and of the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh 12”). The last passage is of in- 
terest, moreover, as showing that the completion 
of buildings of a more secular character was also 
the occasion of a dedicatory service. That this 
holds good, even of a private house, is to be in- 
ferred from Dt205, Kor inuch curious information 
on this practice among other ancient peoples, and 
on its continuation in later times, sce Selden, 
op. cut. (ef. CONSECRATION), 
A. R.S, KENNEDY. 

DEDICATION, TH FEAST OF THE (74 éyxalna Jn 
10°2, 6 éyxarmiopeds Tod Ovo.acryplov 1 Mac 4°), was 
instituted by Judas Maccalxeus (B.C. 164) in com- 
memoration of the purification of the temple and 
altar after they ca been polluted by Antiochus 
Epiphanes (lL Mac 4°), It was to be ‘kept from 
year to year by the space of eight days from the 
five and twentieth lag of the month Chislev’ 
(about the time of the winter solstice). The Feast 
of the Ded. is only once mentioned in NT (Jn 10°), 
and in this passave there is an incidental reference 
to the season of the year, apparently to explain 
why it was that Jesus was walking under cover 
instead of in the open air. This 1s one of the 
numerous instances in which the anthor of the 
Fourth Gospel shows a close acquaintance with 
Jewish customs. 
chosen by our Lord in Ju 9° may refer to the 
lighting of lamps at this feast, no less than to the 
ceremonies of the east of Tabernacles, ‘Chis lumi- 
nation was so prominent a feature in the Feast of 
the Ded. that 1t was sometimes called the Feast of 
Lights (Jos. Ané. XII. vil. 7). Josephus, however, 
does not mention the illumination in private houses, 
which has been a marked feature of the feast from 
the end of the Ist cent. to the present time. 
According to Maimonides, every Lhou:e should set 
up at least one light. ‘Those who did honour to the 
command should set up a light for each person in 
the house, and those who did more honour still 
should begin with one light for cach person, and 
double the number each night (Livhtfoot, Jlor. 
Heb, in loc.), Another school directed that eight 
lights should be used on the first nicht, and the 
number diminished by one each night. The 
feast lasted eight days. The reference in 2 Mac 
10® seems to show that the points of resemblance 
between some of the ordinances of this feast. 
and the Feast of Tabernacles were not accidental, 
but were designed from the first. The Feast of 
Dedication, however, was unlike the great feasts, 
in_that. it could be celebrated anywhere and 
did not require the worshipper to go up to 
Jerusalem. 
“The words of the Jews in Jn 10™ would natur- 
ally be suggested by the direction which this feast 
would give to men’s thoughts. The hymn which 
is at present used in Jewish synagogues during 
its continuance records the successive deliver- 
ances of Israel, and contains a prayer for yet 
another. J. i. ENNEDY. 


DEEM was once in freq. use, but is now almost 
extinct. Even in AV it occurs but twice, Wis 13? 
‘deemed either fire or wind or the swift air, or the 


* The title of Ps 30 most probably refers to the dedication by 
Judas Maccabarus (fee Baethgen tn loco, and next art.). 
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Wostcott thinks that the title’ 
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circle of the stars, or the violent water, or the 
lights of heaven, to be the gods which govern the 
world’ (évéuicar, RV ‘ thought’), and Ac 2777 ‘the 
shipmen deemed (i7evdouv) that they drew near to 
some country,’ though Wyclif hag the word and 
its cognates often, and uses it with fine effect. 
Thus 1 Co 11%: 3!:32 «for he that etith and drynkith 
unworthili etith and drinkith dome to hym, not 
wiseli demynge the bodi of the Lord. And if we 
demeden wiseli us silf we schulden not be demed, 
but while we ben demed of the Lord we ben chas- 
tisid, that we be not dampned with this world.’ 
RV gives ‘surmised’ for ‘deemed’ in Ac 27", 
but ‘deemed’ for ‘as’ in Ezr 28, Neh 7# 
‘therefore were they deemed polluted and put 
from the priesthood’? (Heb. simply ‘and were 
polluted from the priesthood’), J. HASTINGS. 


DEEP.—The adj. is used fiy. in the sense of 
‘profound’ without any thought of malevolence, 
as Ps 92° «Thy thoughts are very deep’; Ec 77 
‘that which is far off, and excecding deep’ (p2y 
poy ‘deep, deep’); [s 29 ‘woe unto them that 
seek deep to hide their counsel from the Lord’ 
(op nson); Dn 2**‘ Ife revcaleth the deep and secret 
things’; 1 Co 2! ‘the deep things of God’ 
(Wyclif’s tr.; ind. ‘the bottome of Goddes 
secretes,’ so Cranmer, Geneva (1557); but Gen. 
1560 restored ‘the deepe things of God,’ and so 
Bishops’; Khem. ‘the profoundities of God’). Cf. 
Bacon, Lsseys, ‘the more deepe and sober sort of 
Politique persons,’ 

‘Deep’ is a common subst. in Shaks. and others 
of that day, and is often used figuratively, as Jud. 
eS. IV. lil. 226 — 

‘The deep of night Js crept upon our talk.’ 

But in AV where ‘the deep’ is not the sea, it 
refers to the waste of waters (the prea ye téhomy), 
or to the bottomless pit. ‘The Heb. words are oiaa 
tthém, as Gn 1? ‘darkness was upon the face of the 
deep’ (see CosMmoGony) ; aby zilah, Is 44%, and aby 
mézilah, Job 4181, Ps 69! 107%, or adiye mlz6lah (in 
the plu. ‘deeps’), Neh 9", Ps 88% The Gr. words 
are d8vocos (see ABYSS), Bd0os, Lk 54, 2Co 87; and 
Bvdds, 2 Co 11%. 

Deepness, now almost replaced by ‘depth,’ is 
retained from Wyc. in Mt 13° ‘they had no deep- 
ness of earth’ (RV retains, and restores ‘ deepness’ 
to the par. passage Mk 4°, which Wye. had also ; 
Tind, has ‘depth’ in both places). J. HASTINGS. 


DEER.—See FALLOWDEER,. 


DEFECTIVE.—Sir 49' only, and the meaning 
is ‘vuilty of wronedoing,’ ¢ All, except David and 
Vzechias and Josias, were defective: for they for- 
sook the law of the Most Ligh’ ( wAnupedreiar 
éwAnuuéeAnoay, lit. ‘erred an error,’ t.e. acc. to the 
Heb. idiom ‘erred grently,? RV ‘committed 
trespass.’ ‘The same Gr. is found in LAX Lv 5?, 
Jos 7! 22% 81), Bissell (in loc.) says ‘were de- 
fective’ is not strong enough. Nor is it now, but 
in older Eng. it was used for positive transgres- 
sion or wrongdoing, as slct 10 Menry VILL. 1518, 
‘Persons . . . so founden defective or trespassing 
in any of the said statutes.” ‘ Defect’ in the mod. 
sense of a shortcoming is given by RV in 1 Co 6 
(A7rypa, AV after Wyc. ‘fault,’ Gen. ‘impatience,’ 
RVm ‘loss’: see Sanday-Headlam on Ro 11%), 

J. PWASTINaS. 
DEFENCED is used in AV (only of cities) where 
we should now say ‘fortified,’ the Heb. being 
either the vb. [3] ddzar ([s 25? 27% 36! 3726, 
Ezk 21%) ‘to eut off, render inaccessible,’ or the 
subst. aya mibhzdr (Jer V8 4° 84 347, always with 
vy ‘ir, city), ‘a place cut off.’ RV gives ‘fenced’ 
in Is 36) 377% and in Jer 4° 347; Amer. RV has 

‘fortified ’ in all the passages. J. HASTINGS. 


DEGREE 


DEFER.—F rom dis apart, and ferre to carry, to 
defer is properly ‘to put aside,’ and this meaning 
is found in cae English. The mod, meaning is 
‘to put off to another occasion,’ ‘to postpone’ ; 
but in older Eng. the word was loosely used in the 
general sense of ‘ put of,’ ‘delay,’ as Dn 9 ‘defer 
not, for thine own sake, O my God’ (soxmby ‘delay 
not,’ ‘tarry not,’ the vb, is never used in the sense 
of putting off to another occasion; so Gn 34’, 
Ee 54); Pr 13! ‘tfope deferred maketh the heart 
sick’ (Apynn ‘drawn ont,’ ‘ protracted,’ cf. Is 18% 7 
where same part of vb. is tr. Stall? in RV); Is 48° 
‘For my name’s sake will L defer mine anger’ 
(788, Not postpone to another occasion, but delay 
so as not to vent it at all if possible, so Pr 19!), 
Delay is the meaning also in Apocr., Jth 2) (sak- 
pivw), Sir 49 (wapéAxw), 1877 (uelyw), But in NT 
(Ac 247 only) the meaning is postpone to another 
occasion, viz, to a fuller hearing; the obsol. con- 
struction is, however, employed of having a person 
as the object, ‘Ifelix . . . deferred them’ (dveBdadero 
avrovs). Cf. Rogers (1642), Naaman, 137, ‘TE it 
scem goode to thy wisdome to deferre me.’ RY 
gives ‘deferred’ for ‘ prolonged’ Ezk 12%? (42), 

J. WASTINGS. 

DEFILEMENT.—See UNCLEANNESS. 


DEFY. — When Goliath ‘defied’ the armies of 
Israel, it is probable that the translators of AV 
understood him to challenge them to combat, 
though the Leb. (qin) menns to teuné or scorn (so 
LS 171 25. 26, 86. 45 9 § 2921039 1 Ch 207) But when 
Balaam is summoned to Balak’s camp with the 
words (Nu 237-8), 

‘Come, curse me Jacob, 
And come, defy Isracl,’ 
it is manifest that ‘defy’ is used in some other 
and now obsol. sense. ‘The Ileb. (o41) menns to be 
indignant, then express indignation against one, 
denounce, curse; and that is the meaning the 
parallelism would require (LX X émexardpaca, Vulg. 
detestare, Tuth. RUWelteny. Now ‘defy’ (from late 
Lat. dis-jfidare, dis-trust) primarily means to 
renounce alleriance or athance, to pronounce all 
bonds of faith and fellowship dissolved (whence 
war would generally follow, and so the modern 
sense of the word). Thus Tindale’s tr. of 1 Co 
123 ‘no man speakynge in the sprete of God de- 
fieth Jesus.’ This 1s probably the sense in which 
‘defy’ should be taken in Nu, since it is Tindale’s 
word; though there is a meaning of the word that 
is closer to the Greek, viz. ‘despise,’ ‘set at 
nought,’ as Olde (1549), Hrasm. Par. Thess, 4, ‘1 
defie all thinges in comparison of the gospel of 
Christ’; and a rare use nearer still, viz. ‘curse,’ 
as Hall (1548), Chron. 525, ‘The faire damosclles 
defied that daic [at Agincourt] in the whiche thei 
had lost their paramors.’ Geneva and Dousy have 
‘detest’ in its old sense of ‘denounce.’ 
J. HASTINGS, 

DEGREE.-—-Late Lat. degradus (de down, gradus 
a step) gave l'r. degré, whence Eng. ‘degree.’ So 
a ‘degree’ is simply a step, whether up or down, 
and esp. one of a flight of steps, or the rung of a 
ladder. Thus Chaucer, Romaunt of Lose, 485— 

‘Into that gardyn, wel y-wrought, 
Who-so that mie coude have brought, 


By Iaddre, or elles by degree, 
It wolde wel have lyked me.’ 


And Shaks. Jul. Cesar, I. i. 26— 


‘But when he once attains the upmost round, 

Ile then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend.’ 
This is the meaning of ‘degree’ in AV wherever 
it occurs in the plur. : the ref. being either to the 
degrees of Ahaz’s dial (2 K 20° 04. 10 ots. 1 Tg 3g8 ter, 
see DIAL) or to the Songs of Degrees (Ps 120-134 
titles, see PSALMS) and the Heb. abya ma‘alah. 


DEGREES, SONGS OF 
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But from signifying a step literally, ‘degree’ soon 
passed to express also a step in rank, whenee 1 Ch 
1548 ‘their brethren of the second d.’ (o%nn, lit. 
‘the seconds’); 17!7 ‘a man of high degree (aKa 
nbyen), Ps 62° ‘men of high d.’ (# x33) ; 629 ‘men of 
low d.’ (074733), Sir 11! ‘wisdom lifteth up the head 
of him that is of low d.’ (rarewés ; so Lk 1°, Ja 1%); 
1 Ti 3% ‘they that have used the office of a deacon 
will purchase to themsclves a good d.’ (Badués, 
lit. ‘step,’ KV ‘standing ’). 

In the last pee the meaning is quite exceptional in the 
Eng. asin the Greek. The Eng. word is Wyctif's, who has been 
followed by all the versions except KV. It is aimply a literal 
tr. of the Vulg. yradue, itself a literal tr. of the Greek. The Gr. 
word occurs here only in NT. Inthe LUXX it is used either as 
tr. of ma dldh (2 K 209bis. 10 bis 11) or of miphtdn (1 8 45), the 
former being the ‘steps’ or ‘degrees’ of Ahaz’s dial, the 
latter the ‘threshold’ of Dagon’s temple: it is also found once 
in Apocr, (Sir 696) for the ‘steps’ of the wise man’s door. Sce 
further Humphrey’s note in loc. (Camb. Bible), and Hort, 
Heclesiva igo’), p. 202. J. LLASTINGS. 


DEGREES, SONGS OF.—Sce PSALMs. 


DEHAITES (AV JDehavites, sm, <kKéré 
Ezr 4°)..-The Dehaites were among the 
settled in Samaria by Osnappar, t.e. probably the 
Assyr. king Assurbanipal. ‘They joined with their 
fellow-colonists in sending the letter written by 
Rehum and Shimshai to king Artaxerxes, to com- 
plain of the attempt made by the Jews to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem (probably about 447 B.C.). 
The name has been nonaece with that of a 
nomadic Persian tribe, the Ado, mentioned in 
Herod. i, 125 (Rawlinson), or with the name of the 
city Du’-Na, mentioned on Assyrian contract- 
tablets (Fried. Delitzsch); but according to 
Schrader these identifications are very doubtful. 
The LXX reads Aavato (A), butin B the text runs 
Dovevvaxaio ot eloly 'HAauato (for ‘the Shushan- 
chites, the Dehaites, the LElamites’; cf. Meyer, 
Judenthum, 36). H. A. WHITE. 


DEHORT.—Only 1 Mac 9° ‘they dehorted him, 
saying, We shall never be able’ (drocrpégw); and in 
the headings of some chapters. ‘ Dehort’ (fr. Lat. 
dehortari) is the opposite of ‘exhort.’ ‘** Exhort” 
continues, but ‘ a neeee a word whose place ‘dis- 
suade ” docs not exactly supply, has escaped us’ *— 
Trench, Eng. Past and Pres.7 179. Ussher (1656) 
in Ann. iv, 24 has ‘Exhorting them to observe 
the law of God and dchorting them the 
breach of that law.’ J. HASTINGS. 


em, 
eoples 


DELAIAH (1:53, 1y53).—4. One of the sons of 
Elioenai, a descendant of David (1 Ch 3%, AV 
Dalaiah). 2. A priest and leader of the 23d course 
of priests in the time of David (1 Ch 248). 3. The 
son of Shemaiah, one of the ‘princes’ or officers 
of state at the court of Jehoiakim (Jer 36! °°), 
4. The son of Mehetabel, and father of Shemna- 
iah, who was associated with Neh. in the rebnild- 
ing of Jerns. (Neh 6"), 5. The head of the children 
of D., who returned with Zerub. from Babylon 
(Ezr 2®=Neh 7%), The name in 1 Es 5% is 
Dalan. R. M. Boypb. 


DELECTABLE.—Is 44° only, ‘Their d. things 
shall not profit.’ AV and RV retain the word from 
Geneva Bible, which explains, ‘Whatsoever they 
bestow upon their idoles to make them to seeme 
glorious.’ But itis the idols themselves that are 
called ‘the d. things’ (a 104 &dmidhim), which 
the Bishops’ expressed by the (too) free tr. ‘the 
carved image that they love can doe no good.’ 
‘Delectable,’ from Lat. delectabilis, came in 
through old I’r., whence came also the form 


*Yet Oaf. Eng. Dict. quotes from Cheyne, [saiah (1882), 
p. xx, ‘Isainh had good reason... to dehort the Jews from 
an Egyptian alliance.’ 


‘delitable,”” which was afterwards spelt ‘delight- 
able’ by a mistaken association with dighé; later 
forms are ‘delightsome’ and ‘delightful.’ Only 
the last has held its vround; but ‘delectable’ is 
remembered by Bunyan's ‘delectable Mountains’ 
(Pu. Prog. p. 52); cf. Shaka, Rich. I. ut. iii, 7-— 

* And yot your fair discourse hath been as BLYzar, 

Making the hard way swevt and delectable.’ 

J. ILASTINGS. 

DELICACY.—Trench (Selecé Glossary, p. 52 f.) 
says, ‘In the same way as self-indulgence creeps 
over us by unmarked degrees, so there creeps over 
the words that designate it a subtle change; they 
come to contain less and less of rebuke and blame; 
the thing itself being tolerated, nay allowed, it 
must needs be that the words which express it 
should be received into favour too. It has been 
thus with luwury ; it has been thus also with this 
whole group of words.’ The words are ‘delicacy,’ 
‘delicate’ (adj. and subst.), ‘delicately,’ ‘ delicate- 
ness,’ ‘ delicious,’ ‘ dclicionsly,’ all of which except 
‘delicious’ are found in AV. 

Delicacy.—liev 1¥* ‘the merchants of the earth 
are waxed rich through the abundance of her 
delicacies’ (orpqvos sing., RV ‘wantonness,’ RVm 
‘luxury’). ‘ Delicacies’ is Rhemish tr., after Vulg. 
deliie, so Wyclif; but Tind. and others ‘pleasures.’ 
Voluptuousness is the oldest meaning of ‘delicacy’ ; 
see Delicate, and cf, Chaucer, Former Age, 58— 

‘Jupiter the Jikerous, [=]lecherous] 
That first was fader of delicacye.’ 

Delicate.—The adj. has two meanings in AV. 
1. Softly nurtured, as Sus *! “Now Susnnna was a 
very d. woman, and beauteous to behold’ (rpudepds); 
Bar 4° ‘my d. ones’ (of rpudepol wov) ; and probably 
Dt 2854 6 [g 47! (all uty, LXX rpudepds), Jer 6? Sa 
comely and d, woman’ (42397, LXX different read- 
ing), and Mic 18 (maya, LXX rpudepss). 2. Luauri- 
ous, as Wis 19" ‘they asked d. meats’ (édécuara 
tpvpns, RV ‘luxurious da‘nties’); Sir 29% 
‘ Better is the life of a poor man in a mean cottage, 
than d. fare in another man’s house’ (édéenara 
Aauarpd, RV ‘sumptuous fare’); and Pr 19% RV 
‘delicate living’ (aayn, AV ‘delight’). As a subst. 
delicates occurs Jer 514 ‘he hath filled his belly 
with my d.’ (ayy, Amer. RV ‘ delicacies’) ; Sir 30% 
(aya0d, RV ‘ood things’), 31° (rpupjuara, RV 
‘good things’). Cf, Ps L414 Gen. Jet mee not eate 
of their deheates’ (AV ‘dainties’); W. Brongh 
(1650), ‘ Hunger cooks all meats to delicates,’ which 
Herrick seems to copy (Country Life), ‘Iunger 
inakes coarse meats delicates.’ Delicately means 
‘luxuriously’ in the foll. passages in AV, La 4° 
(72), Pr 297 She that d. bringeth up his servant 
from a child, shall have him become fe son at the 
length’ (pas=‘ fondle,’ ‘indulge’; ‘delicately’ is 
Wyclif’s tr., who, following Vule., renders * who 
delicatli fro childhed nurshith his sernaunt, after- 
ward shal feelen hym vnobcisaunt,’ V. conéumacenr) ; 
Lk 7 ‘they which are gorgeously apparelled, and 
live delicately, are in kings’ courts’ (tpud4, as LXX 
La 45, and at 2 P 2" where AV ‘riot,’ KV ‘revel’); 
1 Ti 5° AVm ‘she that liveth delicately (text ‘in 
Hee Gr. 7 omaradwoa), is dead while she 

iveth’; and add 2S 1% Ja 5° RV. But in Ad. 
Kst 159(AVm and RV ‘earrying herself d.,’? AV 
‘daintily,’ Gr. rpupepevouat) the meaning is ‘as 
one that was tender’ (Cov.), that is, weak: and 
so perhaps 1S 15° ‘Agag came unto him delicately.’ 


The last is the only doubtful passage. AV took ‘delicately’ 
from the Bishops’ Bible; Cov. ‘tenderly,’ Gen. ‘pleasantly.’ 
The Bishops’ marg. is ‘in bondes,’ and RVm ‘cheertully.’ The 
LXX gives rpiueyv; Vulg. pingwissimnus, et tremens, whence 
Douay ‘very fatte, trembling’; Iather, getrost (confidently) ; 
Ostervald, gatement. The possible ways of taking the Heb. 
(n33y'D) are given by Driver (Notes on Sam. p. 99), who decides 
that it is safest, on the wholo, to acquiesce in ‘delicately,’ 
‘voluptuously.’ And, undoubtedly, voluptuonsly or luxuriously 
is the most natural meaning of the Heb. (for which see La 45), 


588 DELIGHTSOME 


DEMAND 


but its use in this place is not very apparent. The Eng. 
expression ‘delicately’ is probably meant to express weakness 
and fear (ay Ad. Est 153) rather than pride or voluptiousness. 


Delicateness.—Only Dt 284 ‘the tender and 
delicate woman . . . whieh would not adventure 
to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for d. 
(ayna2) and tenderness,’ t.e. not ‘weakness,’ but 
‘fineness.’ Deliciously =luxuriously, Rev 187" ‘lived 
delicionsly ’ (a7pyvidw, RV ‘lived wantonly’). Cf. 
Latimer, 1. 412, ‘Tam more inclined to feed many 
grossly and necessarily, than a few deliciously and 
voluptuonsly’ ; and Lk 16” Tind. ‘a certaine rich 
man, which . . . fared deliciously every daye.’ 

J. ILASTINGS, 

DELIGHTSOME, now only poet. for ‘delightful,’ 
was once good prose, and oecurs in Mal 3? ‘ye shall 
be ad. land’ (pod [38 Davies (Bible Eng. p. 236) 

uotes appositely from T. Adams, Works, 1. 273, ‘If 
this gentle physic make thee madder, He hath adark 
chamber to put thee in--a dungeon is more light- 
some and delightsome—the grave.’ 
J. [ASTINGS, 

DELILAH (advo, Aaderdd).—The woman who be- 
trayed Sainson into the hands of the Philistines, 
The account as given in.Jy 16 does not say whether 
she was an Israclite or a Vhilistine; but she was 
doubtless the Iatter, and Sorek, her place of resid- 
ence, was then within the Philistine territory. 
Samson often sought her society, and allowed her 
to vain a great influence over him. ‘That she was 
his wife is very improbable, notwithstanding that 
that is the opinion of Chrysostom and other patris- 
tic writers. See SAMSON. W. J. BEECHER. 


DELOS (Ajo), a famous island in the Agean Sea, 
has played a part in history quite out of proportion 
to its tiny size and rocky unproductive character. 
It was considered to have been anchored by Zeus to 
the bottom of the sea, and therefore not to be ex- 
posed to ordinary earthquakes.* It was the seat of a 
very ancient and widely-spread worship of Apollo, 
who, with his twin sister Artemis, was said to have 
been born there ; and the Gr. peoples flocked from 
a great distance to the annnal festival on the 
island, which is celebrated in the Homeric hymn 
to the Delian Apollo. ‘The festival of the Virgin 
on the neighbouring island of Tenos is the modern 
representative of the ancient feast of Apollo. D., 
in B.C. 478, was selected as the meeting-place of 
the great confederacy of Gr. states on the .Weean 
coasts and islands for defence against the Persians; 
but after a time Athens, the presiding city of the 
confederacy, became alsoits centre. The Athenians 
treated D. as a rival to their own interests. As 
Athens became preat, D. lost its importance ; but 
when Athens grew weak, D. recovered. During 
the 2nd and Ist cent. B.c. it became one of the 
greatest harbours of the A¢gean Sea, playing the 
same part in ancient trade that the islund of Syra 
has played in modern commerce, and being favoured 
by the Romans after Bc. 190 as aw rival to the 
maritime power of Rhodes. [t was x nominally 
independent state under Rom. protection from B.C. 
197 to 167. Then it was punished, for coqnuetting 
with Macedonia, with the loss of freedom ; it was 

iven to Athens, and its natives fled and settled in 

chaia; and the Delian archons came to an end. 
The island was repeopled by Athenian colonists 
(kAnpobxor), alony with many Roman settlers; and 
henceforth its inscriptions are dated by the Athenian 
archons; and it was always considered to be part 
of the Roman province Achaia (which see). he 
earliest trace of s Roman settler in D. is contained 
in an inscription of B.c. 250, During the 2nd cent. 
it became the largest settlement of Roman (or 


* An earthquake at D. was considercd a specially grave ex- 
regsion of the will and power of the god; see Herod, vi. 98; 
ucyd, ii. 8. 


Italian) merchants and traders in the Mediter. 
lands; mainly through their efforts and wealth its 
rather poor harbour was creatly improved; in their 
interest it was declared a free port by the Roman 
state in B.C. 166 in order to strike a blow at their 
commercial rivals, the merchants of Rhodes; and 
to satisfy them their other commercial rival 
Corinth (which see) was destroyed utterly by the 
Romans in b.C. 146. 

Owing toits great importance in the E. Mediter- 
ranean trade, D. is mentioned in the lst of states 
to which the Roman government addressed letters 
in favour of the Jews in B.C. 1388-137, 1 Mac 15'8-33 ; 
and the inscriptions of D. form the best commen- 
tary on that important historical document.  D. 
was the great exchange where the products and 
the slaves of all the states of the E. were bonght 
for the Italian market, and most of the names 
mentioned in the passage of 1 Mac occur in the 
Delian documents. The strange omission of the 
kingdoms of Pontus and Bithynia in 1 Mac 
becomes all the more remarkable by comparison 
with the frequent mention of them at Delos. As 
Homolle says, ‘Among the Orientals who fre- 
quented D., the Jews doubtless held a considerable 
place’ (Bulletin de Corresp. Hellén, viii. 188-4, p. 98) ; 
but, as the inscriptions are to a large extent con- 
cerned with religious purposes, it is not easy to find 
the traces of their presence. A decree of the Delians 
contirming the immunity of the Jews from military 
service is quoted in full by Jos. (Ané. XIV. x. 14). 

A. frightful calamity brought the prosperity of 
D., and especially of the Roman settlers, to an end. 
In the Mithridatic war Athens took part with tlie 
king, while D., where the Roman settlers were so 
numerous, naturally remained true to the Roman 
interest. After maintaining itself for a short time, 
D. was captured in B.C. 87 by the enemy; 20,000 
Italians were massacred there and in the neigh. 
bouring Cyclades; and, when the Romans _re- 
covered it in the course of the war, they found it, 
as Strabo says, deserted. It recovered to a certain 
extent in the following years; but direct trade 
between Italy and the Ik. harbours now became 
more common; Ostia and Puteoli took the place 
of D. as the great eLeate for the purchase of KE, 

roduets required in Italy, and under the Roman 
mpire D. became utterly insigniticant. 

LITERATURR.—Tho excavations conducted at Delos for many 
years by the French Nchool of Athens have thrown a flood of 
light on the history of the island. An excellent summary and 
estimate of their earlier results, as published in many scattered 
works, is given by Jebb in Journal of Lellente Studies, 1880, 
pp. 7-62. Since then numerous articles in the Bulletin de 
Corresp, [Hellén., by Uomoalle, S. Reinach, and others, have added 
much information, especially vi. pp. 1-167, vii. pp. 103-125, 
329-373, vill. pp. 75-16%, xiv. pp. 380-511, xv. pp. 113-168. 
See also Homolle, Archives de CIntendance Sacrve a Deloss 
Schoffer, de Delt Insule rebue, W. M. RAMSAY. 


DELUGE.—See FLOOD. 


DEMAND.—Throughout AV ‘demand’ is simply 
to ask, as Fr. demander, without the sense of 
authority. This is manifest from the Heb. and 
Gr. words so tr’, which have all this simple meaning, 
In Introd. to Gen. Bible we read, ‘The Catechisme, 
or maner to feache children the Christian religion, 
wherein the minister demandeth the question, and 
the childe maketh answer.’ See Field, ON iti. on 
Mt2* Asa subst. d. oceurs only Dn 4" with the 
same simple meaning. Cf. Chaucer, Troilus, v. 
859— 

* And of th’ assege (siege) he gan hir eek hyseche, 
To telle him what was hir opinioun. 
Fro that demaunde he so descendeth donn 


To asken hir, if that hir straunge thoughte 
The Grekes gyse, and werkes that they wroughte.’ 


Once RV introduces d. in mod. sense (Neh 518) for 
AV ‘require’ (see Ryle’s note), J. HASTINGS. 
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DEMAS (Aypas, possibly an abbrev. of Demetrius) 
is described by the Apostle Paul as a fellow- 
labourer, and unites with him in sending salutations 
from Rome to the Colossians aud to Philemon 
(Col 4'4, Philem v.74). In the 2nd Ep, to Timothy 
(42%) he is described as having forsaken tle apostle 
when he was awaiting his trial before eG: 
because he ‘loved this present world. Whether 
he was discouraged by the hardships of the 
Christian life, or allured by the hope of some 
earthly advantage, and whether his apostasy was 
temporary or final, we have no tneans of knowing. 
Tradition leans to the darker view of his character, 
and classes him among the apostates from the faith 
(Epiph. d/wr. 51). R. M. Boypb. 


DEMETRIUS L., surnamed Ywryp, ‘Saviour,’ by 
the Babylonians in gratitude for the removal of 
their satrap Heracles was the son of Seleucus 
Philopator. In his boyhood he was sent (B.C. 175) 
to Rome as a hostage, and remained there during 
the reign of his uncle, Antiochus Epiphanes. 
When the Senate several times refused his request 
to be recognized as the king of Syria, he fled from 
Rome, with the assistance chiefly of the historian 
na ae xxxi.3 Justin, xxxiv. 3). Landing 
at Tripolis, he was joined by large bodies of the 
people, and even by the bodyguard of his cousin, 
Antiochus Eupator. Eupator was soon defeated 
and put to death, and in h.c. 162 1D. was pro- 
claimed king (1 Mac 7)4, 2 Mac 14% 2; Jos. Ant. 
X11. x. 1; Liv. pit. xivi.). He conciliated Rome 
by valuable presents (Volyb. xxxi. 23), aud, after 
interfering in the alluirs of Babylon (App. Syr. 47; 
Polyb. xxxii. 4), turned his attention to Judaa. 
Aleimus (wh. see) was established in the high 
priesthood, and the Syrian lordship was for a time 
completely renewed. In the seven years that 
followed, b. apain offended the Romans by putting 
a supporter of his own in the place of Ariarathes on 
the throne of Cappadocia (Polyb. xxxii. 20; Liv. 
Lipit. xlvii.), slilet his tyranny and excesses 
nlienated his own people. Alexander Balas (wh. 
see) was set up as a claimant to the crown of Syria 
(B.C. 153); sal heand I). competed for the support of 
Jonathan (1 Mac 10'-! ; Jos. And. XIU ii. 1-3). The 
former, offering princely rank and the high priest- 
hood, won at the first bid; and when the latter 
made a further promise of exemption from taxa- 
tion and investment with privilege (1 Mac 10*-*), 
the people ‘gave no credence’ to his words, which 
are very important for the light they cast upon the 
nature of the imposts exacted by the Syrian kings. 
The salt tax, the king’s share of the crops and 
fruits, the ee the pressed service, with a 
variety of other burdens, were to be remitted, and 
the expenses of the temple to be met from the 
royal revenue (see Mahaltly, Amp. of Ptolemies, 
§ 117). With the help of the Jews, Balas was able 
to recover from the reverses he suffered during the 
two years’ war that followed; and in B.c. 150 a 
decisive engagement took place, in which D. dis- 
Payee the utmost personal bravery, but was 

efeated and slain (1 Mac 10°; Jos. Ant. XII. 
li. 4; App. Syr. 67; Polyb. iii.5; Justin, xxxv. 1; 
Euseb. ae ed. Schoene, i. 263 sq.). 

v1 W. Moss. 


DEMETRIUS II., surnamed Nixdrwp, ‘Con- 
queror,’ was sent by his father, D. Soter, for safety 
to Cnidus after the success of Balas seemed prob- 
able (Justin, xxxv. 2). For several years he re- 
mained in exile; but as soon as the unpopularity 
of Balas gave him an opportunity, he landed (B.c. 
147) with an army of Cretan mercenaries on the 
Cilician coast. ‘he entire country rallied to him 
except Judea, whero Jonathan still supported 
Balas. But Ptolemy Philumetor declared in his 
favour, and their combined forces inflicted a fatal 
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defeat upon Balas (B.c. 145) on the banks of the 
(Knoparas, from which event D. derived his 
surname (1 Mac Hi; Jos. Ant. XIU. iv. 8; App. 
Syr. O73; Liv. dpit. li). Jonathan now set him- 
self to separate Judwa from the Syrian Empire, 
and besieged the citadel in Jerus.; but D. per- 
suaded him to raise the siege on the addition of 
three Samaritan provinces to Judiea, and the 
exemption of the country thus enlarged from 
tribute (1 Mac 11°57; Jos. Ané. Xi. iv. 9). When 
the excesses of D. had estranged his subjects, 
Tryphon (Divodotus), a former general of Balas, set 
up the latter’s son as a pretender tv the throne; 
but D. obtained the help of Jonathan by promising 
the removal of the Syrian garrisons from Judiea, 
and put down the revolt (1 Mac 114; Jos. Amd, 
XJ. v. 2, 3). On Jonathan's return to Judiwa the 
revolt broke out again, and Tryphon made himself 
master of Antioch, As D. failed to keep his 
rumise to the Jews, they now took the side of 
ryphon, and drove the royal forces out of Cwle- 
syria (1 Mac 11°"; Jos, Ané. xi. v. 5-11). DD. 
withdrew from the S. part of his kimedom ; but 
when Tryphon, who had secured the Syrian crown 
for bhiniael: attempted to reduce Juda, Jonathan's 
brother Simon attached himself to J)., and ex- 
tracted from him a formal recognition of independ- 
ence (1 Mae 134-42; Jos. Ant. XIII. vi. 7) Soon 
after D. invaded the dominions of the king of 
Parthia, by whom, in B.C. 138, he was taken 
Eee) (1 Mac }41°3; though Jos. Ant. XM. v. 11, 
ustin, xxxvi. 1, and App. Syr. 67, 68, arrange the 
events in a different Sele and support B.C. 140 as 
the date of the disaster). The imprisonment lasted 
for ten years, at the close of which D). was liberated 
by the Parthian king, who was engaged in war 
with Antiochus Sidetes, brother of D. (Jos. Ant. 
XT. vidi. 4; Evus. Chron. ed. Schoene, i. 255). D. 
recovered the kingdom (B.C. 128), and at once 
undertook a war against Ptolemy Physkon of 
Egypt. Ptolemy thereupcn claimed the Syrian 
crown for Alexander Zabinas, who was announced 
to be the son of Balas (ius. Chron. i. 257), or of 
Sidetes (Justin, xxxix. 1). D. was conquered by 
Zabinas at Damascus, and fled to Ptolemais, and 
thence to ‘l'yre, where in B.C. 125 he was inurdered 
(Jos. Ant. X1LL. ix. 3), possibly at the instipation of 
his wife Cleopatra (App. Syr. 68; Liv. Kpit. ix); 
kk. W. Moss. 
DEMETRIUS III. (surnamed LKdxarpos, ‘ Pros- 
perous,’ and on coins Theos, Soter, Philometor, 
etc.) was a son of Antiochus Grypus, and grand- 
son of D. Nikator. On the death of his father civil 
wars ensued, in the course of which two of his 
elder brothers lost their lives, whilst ae the 
third, secured a part of Syria, and D. established 
himself in Cole-Syria, with Damascus as_ his 
capital, by the aid of Ptolemy Lathyrus, king of 
Cyprus (Jos. Ant. XUN. xin. 4). In Judiva, too, 
civil war broke out between Alexander Janniwus 
and his Pharisee subjects. The latter invited 
the assistance of D. (Jos. Ant. X11. xu. 5; Wars, 
I. iv. 4), who possibly regarded it as a good 
opportunity to extend his kingdum to its ancient 
limits on the West and the South. He entered the 
country with a large army, was joined by the 
insurgent Jews, wand defeated Janniwus in a pitched 
battle near Shechem (Jos. Ant. XI. xiv. 1; Wars, 
Liv. 5). But the desertion of the Jews, who either 
pitied the plight of Janniwus (Jos. Wars, i.) or 
more probably feared the re-establishment of 
Syrian supremacy, made it impossible for D. to 
follow up the victory, and he withdrew to Berwa 
(Aleppo). The town was occupied by Philip, who, 
when besieged by his brother, called the Parthians 
to his aid. D. was in turn shut up closely within 
his encampment and starved into surrender, He 
was sent as a prisoner to Arsaces 1X., by whom he 
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was detained in captivity until his death (Jos. 
Ant. XIII. xiv. 3). ‘The dates of the reign of D. 
cannot be fixed with precision; but coins of his are 
known, dated from the Scleucid year 217 to 224, 
i.é. approximately from B.C. 95 to 88 (Eekhel, iii. 
245; Gardner, Catalogue of Gr. Coins in the Brit. 
Mus. 101). Rk. W. Moss. 


DEMETRIUS (AnuArpios).—T wo peisons of the 
name are mentioned in N'T—the ringleader in 
the riot at Ephesus (Ac 19%), and a disciple 
commended by St. John (3 Jn v.22). Both of 
these dwelt erther in Ephesus or its vicinity, — 
the very nuine is redoleut of Ephesian surround. 
ings, and there is nothing impossible in the sugges- 
tion that the agitator had become the disciple of 
good report, and that, therefore, both references 
are to the same man. In its contracted form of 
Demas this is also the name of one who has an 
unhappy notoriety as a recreant, ‘Demas hath 
forsaken me’ (211 4’), He is also mentioned in 
Col 444 and Philem v.%4, and it is not certain that 
St. Paul meant to imply anything like utter 
apostasy, W. Muir. 


DEMON, DEVIL, Gr. daluwv, or dacuédrov (more 


oP. ¥ 
frequently), Heb. wW, Syr. (ole, Aram, xv (ef, 
Aasyr. Sidu). The supposed Heb, root is [7] ‘to 


be mighty,’ hence ‘to rule, Arab. St: (cf. 119 ‘to 
treat violently, to destroy’). Demoniac, da:uor- 
Souevos. For ‘devil’ (properly ddforos, see SATAN) 
RV rightly substitutes ‘demon’ wherever the 
Greek text has daudvior. 

Both physical and moral evil may be regarded 
from two standpoints—-(1) As existing in man 
physically in the form of bodil y disease, or spiritu- 
ally as moral evil; (2) as having ao source vutside 
man. It is with physical and moral evil in the 
latter aspect that we ure now dealing. Among the 
Hebrews, both in pre-exilic and post-exilic times 
down toa comparatively late en of the Christian 
era, both amoral and ph cal evil were attributed 
to plot: agencies. ‘This conception of personal 
evil agencies, that affected man’s body and soul, 
exercised a profound and enduring influence over 
the minds of Christ and the apostles, and played a 
very considerable part in the writings of the 
Church Fathers. 

In tracing this conception of evil spirits inflnene- 
ing man to its primitive sources, we shall find that 
it has its springs in early Semitic ideas which 
surrounded the Israclite people in the dawn of 
their history. Bandissin ie dearly shown how 
the demonology of the Graco-Roman period of 
Judaism emerged out of the earlier po ytheisin, 
On this we shall have more to say later on. But 
it should be noted that that polytheism was itself 
the outcome of the principle called by Tylor, in his 
well-known work Primitive Culture, by the name 
‘animism.’ Even early mankind instinctively 
sought for causes, and interpreted the forces and 
other manifestations of nature as personal, i.e. as 
emanating from beings analogous to himself (ef. 
Siebeck, Lehrb. d. Religionsphilosophie, p. 58 ff). 
Mhus primitive man dwelt in a cosmic socicty of 
superhuman agencies, some of which ministered to 
his well-being and others to his injury. At the 
dawn of human consciousness man found himself 
confronted by forces which he was unable to 
control, and which exercised a baleful or destructive 
influence. Hurricane, lightning, sunstroke, plague, 
flood, and earthquake were ascribed to wrathful 

ersonil agencies, whose malignity man would en- 
eavour to avert or appease. 

The nomadic Arabs of the time of Mohammed 
believed in the existence of hostile powers or 


Jinns, who were held to be the inhabitants of 
lonely spots, and Mohammed himself recognized 
their existence just as fully as his heathen con- 
temporaries did. Various names were given to 
them, viz. Ghiil, ‘Ifrit, Svld, “Alik; and we have 
likewise feminine names. The word ‘/frit, which 
occurs so frequently in the ‘One thousand and one 
nights,’ is also found in the Korfin (Sur. 27. 39), 
and according to Wellhausen means, like the Heb. 
‘yy, Shairy.’* ‘Thedesert is full of these spectral 
shapes. Waicauey speuds his time there as a 
traveller must steel his heart against them. A 
child of the desert must be on friendly terms with 
the wolf and on terms of intimacy with the ghul,’ 
On this subject consult W. RK. Smith, 2S, p. 119 £. 

A, "Pik DEMONOLOGY OF THE O'T.—The paral- 
Jels which we find in OT to the Jinn of ancient as 
well as modern Arabia may now benoted. Isaiah, 
in an oracle describing the doom of Edom, por- 
trays a scene among Edom’s ruined fortresses, 
when ‘one Yyy (hairy satyr) shall call out to an- 
other, and Lilith (the night hag) shall take up her 
abode’ (Is 344). This Lilith is a demon of femimine 
sex. ‘The same mythical creature meets us in the 
cuneiform inscriptions (sce Schrader, COT ii. p.31)). 
In one of the magical texts cited by Hommel 
(Scmiten, p. 867) occurs the line (iv. Rawl. 29, No. 1, 
Rev. 23) - 

‘The ilu, the lilat, the handmaid of Lilu.' 

The Babylonian lildtu or lilitu is placed in this 
incantation in close connexion with the plague- 
demon Namtar, There can be little doubt that 
this plague-demon was connected in the popular 
imagination with the Semitic- Babylonian word 
lildtu, which means ‘night,’ and so became a 
word of terror, denoting the night-demon, who 
sucked the blood of her sleeping victims. This 
grim feminine personality became a subject for 
later Jewish legends (see Sayce, Hibbert Lect. p. 
146), which multiplied these night-demons (dilin). 


* Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, tii. (Resto dea Arabischen Heiden- 
thuins’), p. 135 ad yin. But this view appears to me somewhat 


Ss u Le? 
doubtful, and the connexion of ent pe with pe CX) 


* dust,’ seoins more probable. When we bear in inind the close 
connexion between the Jina and the serpent according to 
Arabic belief (jeu Noldeke, Zeitechr. fiir Volkerpsychologu u. 
Sprachwissenschaft, vol. 1. 1860, p. 412 17.5 and Baudissin, Stud. 
zur Semit, Ieligiongesch. 1, 279 1f.), wo might connect with this 
the curse pronounced on the serpent in Gn 8!4 ‘Dust thou shalt 
cat’... Winckler, it ia true, regards this as simply an expres- 
sion of dishonour or disgrace, and compares the phrase Gkalu 
tpra_in one of the Tel el-Amarna letters (Altorient. Forsch. 
hii. 271), But a hint which we obtain from Doughty’s Arabia 
Deserta (i. p. 136) places us on the right track both for the 
explanation of the word ‘Jfrit and of Gn 314 ‘Malignity of the 
801] ig ascribed to jan, ground demons, ah el-ard, or earth-folk.’ 
Malignant demons are believed to inhabit the seven stages of 
the under-world (0, p. 259). I should therefore prefer to cite, 
as Assyrian illustration of Gn 34, the 8th line in the Descent 
of IStar to Hades, akar ipru madu bubussunu akaldunu titu, ‘s 
Yace where much dust js their sustenance, mire their food.’ Mr. 
3uchanan Gray of Mansfield Colleye, Oxford, in a letter which 
he kindly sent to me on this subject, says, ‘Ihave looked through 


the article in the Lisdn el'Arabd on Re, and can find nothing 
that necessitates giving to "Ifrect the sense “hairy.” I daresay 
you have noticed that some of the derivatives of the root 


(in plu.) denote the feathers of the neck, 


VBS ae ae 
In the line 


or the mane, or the front hairs of a horse. 
cited Ly Wellh. from Huh, 22710 Ls lax (plu. of Lg 25) Is 
used of the hair of women. The feminine of «_ se is a) phe 


whence, according to Arabic lexicographers, ead pe ( Ifritt), 
through quiescence of the yd, and subsequent change of the 


d into CA, This is all the connexion with hair which I have 
yet been able to find, and thus there scems less in favour of 
connecting ‘Tfreet with hairiness, than of your attractive 
alternative view of connecting it with dust.’ In the new ed. 
(1897) of Wellhauson’s Reste, see pp. 1511f., and footnote 1. 
p. 152 
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See Weber, Syst. der altsynagog. Palistin. Theol. p. 
246; Eisenmenger, TOME Leldes Judenth, ti. p. 413 th 
Even conservative critics like Dillmann and Konig 
assign Is 34 (together with 35) to a period not 
earlicr than the end of the exile; Cheyne, indeed, 
would regard it as post-exilic (Jnirod. to Lsaiah, 
p. 205 1%). In the case of this Sues as well as 
13?-14%, it is impossible to deny the existence of 
clear traces of direct Babylonian influence. But 
the date of authorship of these passages does not 
determine the question when the belicf in demonic 
personalities embodied in animal shapes first be- 
came prevalent in Israel. From the mention of 
jackals, ostriches, wild eats, and hyenas in con- 
nexion with the oyyy ‘satyrs,’ both in 34 and 
its parallel 13?!"-, we are led to infer that demons 
were held to reside more or less in all these animal 
denizens of the ruined solitude. From Lv 177 we also 
learn that in post-ex. times sacrifices were offered 
to ovyv—a practice which is expressly forbidden. 
On the other hand, the curious rite pos eee 
‘Azfzel (Six), detailed in Lv 168, formed an in- 
tegral part of the ceremonies on the great Day of 
Atonement, and clearly shows how firinly embedded 
in popular imagination was this belief in evil 
powers of the solitude. ‘Azfzel is here an evil 
spirit, and stands opposed to J”.* See AZAZEL. 

The belief that certain animals were endowed 
with demonic powers, somewhat like the Arabic 
Jinn, must have existed in comparatively early 
pre-ex. times, since Gn 3!")!9, containing the tempta- 
tion of Eve by the serpent, belongs to the earlier 
stratum of J. We might compare with this Nu 
22°24) coming from the same documentary source. 
But m the narrative of the temptation of Eve by 
the serpent there is no hint that an evil spirit 
resided in the serpent. The serpent is identified 
with it, and we have no suyvyestion that a demon 
was able to detach itself from the animal and pass 
into something else. ‘This was a later develop- 
ment. ‘The animal was itself the demonic power, 
and the latter is not abstracted or treated as ao 
separable personality. 

Che Jewish exile, covering the larger part’of the 
6th cent. B.c. and the close of the 7th, wronght a 
yreat change. It is probably to this period that 
we owe the Heb. word 1W. This word, occurring 
in the plural forin ony in Dt 32", like the Aram. 
xT, 1s ene a loan-word, taken from the 
Assyro- Babylonian (du). The word §sidu in 
Assyr. means good or evil genius, represented in 
the monuments in the form of a colossal bull. The 
word occurs only twice in OT (Dt 32! and Ps 106%), 
The Song of Moses (Dt 82) in its present form can 
hardly be earlier than the time of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel (Kuenen). Indeed, its retrospective and 
didactic character, as well as the references to 
Israel’s past sins of idolatry, would point quite as 
well to the 6th cent. as to the 7th for the date of 
its composition. In other words, it may be held, 
with considerable probability, to reflect the feel- 
ings of pious Jews In the exile period. 

ow, magic played avery considerable part in 
Babylonian religion. Magic rests on the basis of 
a belief in evil and destructive spirits, to whose 
baloful influences man is daily exposed, and which 
can be counteracted by certain incantations, 
whereby the countervailing name and power of the 
higher beneficent gods are invoked. As Sayce has 
clearly shown (Hibbert Lect. p. 317), magic was 
closely bound up with medicine, since ‘all sickness 
was ascribed to demoniacal possession ; the demon 
had been eaten with the food and drunk with the 


* See Schultz, Alttest. Theologie 4(1888), }. 368; and also Cheyne 
in ZATW, 1895, Heft i. p. 135 ff. The curious rite of sending 
forth the goat for “Azazel into the wilderness (Lv 1621. 22) should 
be compared with the despatch of the bird into the field in the 


ceremony respecting leprosy (1453). 


water, or breathed in with the air, and until he 
could be expelled there was no chance of recovery ’ 
(p. 310). Specimens of these magical texts may 
be scen in the translations given in Appendix 3 of 
Sayce’s {Hibbert Lectures. We subjoin the follow. 
ing specimen :— 

‘The plague (namtar), the fever which will carry the pcople 

away, 
The Seles tho consimption which will trouble mankind, 
Harmful to the flesh, injurious to the body, 
The evil incubus, the evil adu, the evil maskun, 
The evil san, the evil eye, the evil mouth, the evil tongue... 
Against my body never may they come, 
My eye never may they injure . 
Into my house never may they enter, 
O spirit of heaven conjure, O spirit of earth conjuro.’ * 

A comparison of this vast system of belief in 
evil spirits and in incantations, which prevailed in 
Rabylonias with the later Jewish traditions of 
demonology, at once reveals the close connexion 
between the two. During the exile these Baby- 
lonian traditions effected an entrance into the 
Jewish world of ideas, and there became per- 
manently domiciled. 

But while 1¥ is obviously borrowed from the 
Bab. Sidu, its signification was by no means the 
same. lor on” 18 used in the sense of deities of 
the heathen, o px nabs. Now, the attitude of 
ancient Isracl towards foreign deities varied con- 
siderably in different periods of the nation’s history. 
The continued declension of the people towards 
idolatry in the pre-exilic times clearly shows that, in 
the popular mind, belief in the power as well as 
existence of foreign deities was firmly rooted. 
Many OT passages clearly indicate this, Jp 6°! 9%4, 
Nu 21” (cf. Jer 48% 491), 1S 26 Ru 1° 2? (see 
Baudissin, Stud, zur Semit. Religionsgesch. Nefti.). 
In other words, the religion of Isracl in early 
times was henotheism rather than monotheism, 
In fact, monotheism came very slowly to displace 
the ‘monarchic polytheistic’ belief of primitive 
Isracl. It is true that, from the 8th cent. B.C. 
downwards, the ‘other gods’ are called ‘no gods,’ 
‘emptiness,’ ‘wind,’ ‘vanity’ (or ‘breath’), 
‘corpses,’ and ‘dead’; but these are terms which 
are rather selected to ie air the utter powerless- 
ness and insufliciency of foreign deities in com- 
paeon with the supreme might of J”, the true 
iving God of Israel, than to assert their absolute 
non-existence. } 

Accordingly, in the two passages Dt 32" and 
Ps 106*7, the word omy ‘demons’ is used to describe 
the subordinate position, as compared with J”, of 
the Moabite deities, to whom the Hebrews saecri- 
ficed in the time of Moses. Baudigsin rightly 
observes in reference to Dt 32)? ‘when in the Song 
of Moses it is said that J” alone has led Israel, 
and no strange god (17) $x) was with Him, we 
must merely understand that the active influence 
of strange gods over Isracl is excluded, but 
that their existence was rather recognized than 
denied.’ 

The use of an? in these two passarves may, in 
fuct, be regarded as the first step taken by Israel 
in the direction of demonology, under Babylonian 


*See Tiele, Babylon-Aasyr. Gesch. p. 548 ff. ; Hommel, Geach, 
Babyl. Assyr. p. 388%. The subject was first comprehensively 
dealt with in Leuormant’s Chalda@an Magte, about twenty years 
ago. The latest work ia L. W. King’s Lab. Magic and Sorcery, 
Cuneiform Texts from the Kouyurnjtk Collections in BM. 

t Baudissin (ib. p. 72) in our opinion errs in holding that, in 
all paysuges Which describe the victorious conflict in which J” 
engages with the gods of the heathen, we have merely poetic 
personification of the latter, e.g. 13 191, Jer 46%, The language 
of Ex 15!) ‘Who is like unto thee, O J”, among the gods’ 
(o°9ND, cf. Ps 77148. 1053 964, in which comparison is made be- 
tween God and the deities of other nations), clearly indicates 
that some kind of existence and power, however slight, is 
assigned to the latter. That the terms pr drby, 22, RY, P) 


onde, etc., cannot be pressed into signifying the absolute 
denial of existence, is recognized by Baudissin himself (1. 
p. 101 ad fin.). 
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influence, the deities of foreign nations being 
releyuted to this subordinate rank, and desig- 
nated by this term. Elsewhere in O'TT and in the 
literature of a later period, we find the deities of 
the heathen identilied with the host of stars. Of 
this we have an example in the apocalyptie section 
in Isaiah (24-26), which is placed by many critics, 
with good reason, in the Greek period, not much 
earlicr than the Maccabwan book of Daniel. In 
Is 242! we read ‘And it shall come to pass im that 
day, that J” will visit the host of the height in the 
height, and the kings of the earth upon the earth, 
and they shall be curried away captive to the pit, 
and shut up in the prison, and the moon shall 
grow nee etc. ‘This is a fresh develupment of 
the old pre-exilic Heb. conception of the heavenly 
host of attendant personil powers or anvels, repre- 
sented as stars. ‘his belief is reflected in Micainh’s 
vision (1 K ¥2!%), Deburah’s sony (Jg 5*%), and 
embodied in the name nixgsy m7, which frequently 
recurs in prophetic literature (Ain 5”, [s 1’ 6° ete.),* 
and thence passed into post-exilie psalm liturey 
(Ps 1037! 148%). In the apocalyptic passage [sy 2-4", 
the host of the height are die heathen deities 
identified with fallen angels. Ulere, again, the 
roots of the conception of fallen national deities 
may be found in the influences of the exile (ef. 
Is 46'), 1t is impossible to mistake the significance 
of the passaye Is 14°42" — 


‘Oh! how art thou fallen from heaven Lucifer (b5n) son of 
the dawn ! 

How art thou hewn down to earth who didst lay peoples low ! 

And thou saidst iu thy heart: To the heavens will 1 mount up, 

Above the stars of God will lL set my throneon high’... 

B. THE DEMONOLOGY OF LATER JUDAISM.— 
During the Greek period the conception of the 
ods of the heathen as demons became tirmly estab- 
ished, and its development was no doubt largely 
helped by a growing tendency to assume an inter- 
neaiace realin of daluoves (luter Sauda). Its 
beginnings may be traced even in Hesiod, who 
made a distinction between @eol and daluoves—the 
latter being yood, and the survivors of the happy 
golden race whom the Olympie pods first made. 
But in the 5th cent. B.c. Mmpedocles widened the 
gap between gods and demons. The gods were 
powerful and good, without appetite or passion ; 
the demons, on the other hand, held a middle 
position between men and gods, and were the 
ministers from the latter to the former, ‘These 
daluoves lived long, but were not immortal like the 
gods, They had passions hke men, and there 
existed varying grades among them, some being 
beneficent and others malignant. Jt was the 
demons who communicated dreams and oracles to 
meno, and inspired them towards good and evil 
(Grote, Hist. of Greece, i. pp. 66, 40917.), Stoic 
theolozy subsequently adopted into its system this 
conception of an Enna realm of dacudma, 
in order that polytheism, as a moral power, might 
be rehabilitated. This finds full expression in 
the 2nd cent. A.D. in such writers as Plutarch, 
Apuleius, and Maximus of Tyre. The demons 
stand between men and gods, and all the elements 
of mythology that were derogatory to the char- 
acter of tle national deities were referred to the 
demons, 

Greek influence, therefore, stimulated the growth 
of Hebrew angelology and demonology.  Inter- 
mediate personal agencies became interpolated 
between the absolute transcendent God and the 
»yhenomenal world. As God in Ilis transcendence 
ecame removed from participation in the material 


* | disagree, however, with Smend in his conclusion that this 
name was a speciality of prophetic literature, borrowed, as 
Wellhausen ad ests, from Amos (Lehrbuch d, Alttest. Religions- 
gesch. p. 185 F The origin of the phrase was undoubtedly 
much wore primitive. 


world, these mediating personalities became a quasi- 
intellectual necessity. Accordingly, the LIX 
renders o°5%Sx in Ps 95 (Heb. 96]® by da:uéva, and so 
also on” m Dt $27, Ps 105 (Heb. 106} ®7, 13 in Is 
65", and ovy in Is 344. Similarly, in the Bk. of 
Baruch heathen deities are sale datnévea or evil 
spirits. The Ethiopie Bk. of Enoch designates the 
gods Aganent, ‘demons,’ while in the préem to the 
Sibylline books the gods of the heathen are called 
daluoves ol ey ddp. It should be noted, moreover, 
that both in the Sibylline books and in the Bk. 
of Enoch the deities are regarded as evil spirits. 
Philo, on the other hand, who came more directly 
and completely under Greck influence, oecupied an 
exceptional position. He treats the gods of the 
heathen as gvod heavenly powers, identified with 
stars, in opposition to the prevalent Jewish-Alex- 
andrine conception.* We notice again in To 6! 
the evil spirit Asmodivus is called simply dacudroy, 
and in 38 !7 ouvnpdv Sarudviov. Similarly, in Josephus 
Saizdriov is used of the ghostly evil spirit. 

The subject of Jewish demonology is too vast to 
compress into the compass of this article. We 
shall therefore cite a few only among the salient 
features which may be gathered from Weber's 
System der altsynagog. Palast. Thcol. § 54. 

The ordinary word for ‘devil’ in later Heb. is 


f) t 

"¥. Similarly, in the Peshitta |»L» is the render- 
ing of the daiudsnov of NT.t Another term em- 
ployed by the Jews was ]'p'72, meaning ‘ destructive’ 
or ‘injurious ones’ (cf. Pael py) finjure’), Thus 
the ‘larg. renders oy” in Ps 106% iy wea. In 
fact, the mvevpara dxd0apra (rorvnpa) of N'T is merely 
a rendering of py'a pm or Ayoe ‘nit; and just as 
pon is sometimes used by itself to express this, so 
also in NT with wvevuara. 

According to Jewish conceptions, Satan stands 
at the head of the demons. From Berauchéth 5la 
we learn that they form societies or bands which 
lie in wait for men. The sick, women in men- 
strnation, bridezrooms and brides, thuse in sorrow, 
and even disciples (apn ‘T95n), are liable to their 
assaults. According to Pesachim 112) the nightly 
wanderer is specially open to danger, for the night 
season until cock-crow is the time when demons 
walk abroad. ‘They surround the house, and 
injure those who fall into their hands. More 
particularly, they destroy children who during the 
night pass outside the house. As soon as the 
cock crows this power ceases, and the demons 
return to their place of abode. Also there are 
special animals WREH. according to Jewish belief, 
are united with demons, viz. serpents, asses, bulls, 
mosquitos, ete. We are here again reminded of 
the Jinn of the desert in primitive as well as 
modern Arabian belief.t ‘Don’t remain standing,’ 
is the warning of Pesachim 1126, ‘when the bull 
comes from the meadow, for Satan dances between 
his horns.’ God alone has power to quell the 
demons. IJis protection is ne bestowed on 
the congrepzation when the priest recites the 92py" 
of Nu 6%, an expression which, according to Sifre 
12a, bears special reference to evil thoughts and 
demons. The protection is atforded by means of 
the guardian angels whom God assigns to His pious 
followers. Berachéth 40a cives the advice that 
covenant salt (Lv 2!) Nu 18!) should be eaten and 
drunk at every meal as a protection against 
demons. Certain formule or passages from Holy 


* Philo also identifics the heroes and demons of Greek specu- 
lation with the angels of Moses. His tendency was to rationalize 
myth, ‘In souls and demons and angels we have, it is true, 
different names, but, in conceiving the thing represented by 
them all to be one and the same, you will set aside a heavy 
burden, viz. superstition’ (Conybeare in JQR, Oct. 1896, p. 79). 

t This is the Syr. equivalent of da/zey in Lk 8%, and da jporser 
(Mt 1738 etc.), and Vy (Lv 177, Ig 1821 8414), 

$ Of. Mk 118 Sy wera ray Onpiwy. 
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Writ were considered specially potent against 
demons. Berach. 5la recommends the passayre from 
Zec 3? ‘The Lord rebuke thee, Satan,’ as specially 
effective against the Angel of Death. Aboda “ara 
126, Pesachim 1126, warn the reader avainst drink- 
ing water in the night, for he runs the risk of death, 
or of the demon Shabriri, who can make men 
blind. ‘The remedy is to strike the water-jug with 
the lid, and say to oneself, ‘Thou N., son of N., 
thy mother hath warned thee, and suid, Guard 
thyself from the Shabriri, beriri riri, iri, ri,’ the 
pronunciation of the namewith asyllable short each 
time being a potent spell to drive the demon away. 

We shall now cite an interesting illustrative 
passage from Josephus (Azné. VIII. ii. 5), which is 
significant because it shows how profoundly the 
belief in demonology alflected even the most culti- 
vated and cosmo saliten of Jows. In his account 
of Solomon’s wisdom * we are informed that ‘God 
enabled him to learn that skill which expels 
demons,’ and that Solomon composed such in- 
cantations as alleviate distempers. ‘And he left 
behind him the mode of using exorcism by which 
they drive away demons so that they never return. 
And this method is prevalent unto this day, for I 
have secn a certain man of my own country, whose 
name was Eleazar, releasing people that were de- 
moniacal in the presence of Vespnsian. ... The 
manner of the cure was as follows :—He put a ring 
that had a root, of one of those sorts mentione 
by Solomon, to the nostrils of the demoniac, after 
which he drew the demon out through his nostrils ; 
and when the man fell down at once, he adjured 
him (the demon) to return unto him no more, 
muking still mention of Solomon, and reciting the 
incantations which he composed,’ Another passage 
shows that Josephus considered demons to be the 
spirits of departed wicked men (BJ VII. vi. 3). 

Passing tor a few moments to the Jewish 
apocryphal literature of the age preceding the 
birth of Jesus, we observe that according to the 
Book of Enoch the demons are lost angels. ‘They 
assail men’s bodies, cause convulsions, and in other 
ways vex and oppress mankind (eh. 15); and this 
war of the demons on men will continue until the 
day of consummation—the great judgment (16), 
when they will receive dire chastisement.t In 19! 
we learn that evil spirits in various shapes shall 
corrupt men, and lead them astray to sacrifice to 
demons as if to gods until the great judgment day. 
In 53° we read of the iron chains prepared for the 
angelic hosts who are hurled down into the abyss 
of condemnation (cf. 2 P 24, Rev 20% 3), 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (test. 
Reuben) we are informed that there are seven evil 
spirits sent out from Beliar against mankind, viz. 
those of life, seein, hearing, smell, talking, taste, 
and the procreative impulses. Another group of 
seven is mentioned, viz. of fornication, gluttony, 
combativeness, flattery, pride, falsehood, Injustice. 

C. THE DEMONOLOGY OF THE NEW ‘TESTAMENT. 
—This is in all its broad characteristics the demon- 
ology of the contemporary Judaism stripped of its 
cruder and exaggerated features. Evil demons or 
unclean demons, datudna (OW), rvevuara dxd0apra or 
wovnpa (}'~'a ]'01n), hover about the world, and these 
are under subjection to Satan (dpywv rav dainovlwv), 

* Respecting Solomon as a nucleus of later legend, see Stade, 
Geach. p, 809ff., und the Arabic story of Bilkis (given in the 
Chrestomathy of Socin’s Arabic Grammar). 

t Conybeare, in quoting this, appositely cites the cry of the 
demons to Jesus, ‘Art thou come hither to torment us before 
our time?’ I desire here to express my obligations to this 
writer, whose interesting articles on the ‘Demonology of the 
New Testament’ (JQii, July and October 1896) contain much 
valuable information. They are occasionally marked, however, 
by a certain tendency to accentuate unduly some of the details 
of the NT narrative. Note, for example, his rendering of 


talwios as ‘fell bodily’ in Ac 10%, whereas it has no more 
physical significance than in Eurip. Androm, 1042, coi ove 


, 


veppoves iwiwecey Aves. 
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Mt 9° 12", Mk 3%, Lk 115, The demon was said 
to enter (cloépyeoOa.) into a man somewhat ax 
though it were w physical entity, and similarly was 
said to pass out (€épyxer@ar), or was forcibly expelled 
by some superior power who had authority to cast 
out (é«SdAAev) demons. ‘Ihe demons may pass into 
other animals, ¢.g. into the Gadarene swine. A 
man possessed with a devil was said to have or 
hold a demon (fxeu daiudviov), or to be a demoniac 
(Sacuovrgducvos, cf. the Arabie mecjniin, said of a 
man possessed by a Jinn, Doughty, i. p. 259). 
Mt (4% 17") also SUL piOye the verb cerAnuidtecda, ‘to 
be a lunatic,’ as though it expressed something 
distinet from datuoviterda (44). In Mk 1 58 the 
phrase used is (dv0pwrrot) év mvetuare dxa’dpry, where 
the preposition év means ‘in the power or under the 
influence of’; cf. Winer, § xviii. (Eng. ed. p. 483a). 
Luke also uses ¢voyeioar of demon possession (638), 
The manifestations of demoniac possession are 
very varicd in NT. In the case of the Gadarene 
he 1s compelled to dwell among the tombs, which 
are associated with solitude and uncleanness. As 
water is connected with purity and cleansing, 
the demons have a preference for waterless spots. 
Demons are, however, chiefly associated with 
abnormal forms of human life, especially disease. 
Dumbness (Lk 98°, Mk 9!7), deafness and dumbness 
(Mk 9%), blindness and deafness combined (Mt 12**), 
and epilepsy (Mk 1% 9°90, Lk 999), are the mani- 
festations of demoniac influence. Of all the 
synoptic evangelists, Luke is the most power- 
fully earsted with this conception. Even high 
fever is attributed to demoniac agency, as we can 
clearly infer from the fact that, in the case of 
Peter's mother-in-law, Jesus stood over her and 
rebuked the fever which possessed her (Lk 4%: %9, 
ef. 13!%). It is to be noted, however, that in this 
Gospel a saying of our Lord is reported which 
expressly distinguishes between ordinary cures and 
expulsion of demons, éxfdd\d\w daiudvia xal ldoecs 
dmroreA@ (Lk 13°), The demons, moreover, were 
able to speak, and exercised mastery over the vocal 
organs of the human subject. Thus in one case, 
as the demon came forth, 1t cried with a loud voice 
(Mk1*%). It was possible for many demons to possess 
a human being at the same time. Sevendemons were 
cast out from Mary Magdalene byJ esus(Lk 8"), while 
the Gadarene demonine was possessed by a legion, 
As regards the method of procedure adopted b 
Jesus, we observe the stress which is laid upon His 
own personality. ‘The power which He wielded in 
His person is placed in direct opposition to the 
kingdom of moral and physical anarchy. Faith 
was necessary in order that the exorcist should 
accomplish his task (Mt 17!*), and this was aided 
by prayer (Mk 9”). Faith was somctimes required 
on the part of near relatives, as in the case of the 
father of the epileptic patient (Mk 9%"), in order 
that the cure might be eflected. In these circum- 
stances Jesus relied upon a simple direct command 
addressed to the demon, ‘Thou dumb and deaf 
spirit, I charge thee come out of him’ (Mk 9%), or 
‘be muzzled and depart’ (Mk 1%). ‘He cast out 
spirits with a word, and healed all who were sick.’ 
e Himself declared that He did this by the 
finger or spirit of God (Lk 11°, Mt 12”), ‘There 
was no use of magic formule. In the case of the 
woman who had been bound by Satan for eighteen 
ears, He merely laid His han upon her (Lk 131), 
n Mt 1277 He appears to place His own expulsions 
of demons on a footing of equality with those 
worked by Jewish cxorcists ; tut here it is im. 
possible to deny that there is irony latent in the 
question, ‘By whom do your sons cast them out?’ 
tis asked by way of argument rather than direot 
statement, and is intended to apply to the special 
belief and standpoint held by His Jewish opponents. 
This power of delivering men from unclean 
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spirits Jesus Kener to His disciples (Mt 10!). 
Shey effected their cures simply by naming the 
name of Jesus (Mk 16!7, Ac 38). mi belief in the 
powerful efficacy of the cme comes from a hoary 
Semitic past (see Suyce’s Hibbert Lect. pp. 302-307). 
It Haul be remeinyeiel that name meant to an 
ancient Semite personal power and existence, and 
hence involved to those who invoked the name of 
Jesus belief in the actual presence and might of 
the divine Saviour of mankind. 

Before passing from the subject of the Gospel 
narratives in their relation to demonology, it 
should not be forgotten (1) that we are dealing 
with the reports of chroniclers whose minds were 
necessarily coloured by the prevailing beliefs of the 
age, psychic and cosmic; (2) that the properly 
demoniac element ts almost wholly absent trom the 
Fourth Gospel. In 8 10° the languaye employed 
by the Jews is quoted, while in 67 Judas is called 
did foros and not dacudvcov. 

St. Paul, however, shared the conceptions of his 
contemporaries respecting devils. Several passages 
may be cited in illustration. In the first place, 
the much disputed passage 1 Co 10 points, in 
our opinion, to the conclusion adopted by Baudissin, 
and more recently by Everling (Die Padlinische 
Angelologie u. Damonologie, p. 27 ff.), that St. Paul 
had borrowed from Alexandrian Judaism the beliof 
that the offerings to heathen deities were aN 
to demons (cf. above the demonology of the Bk. 
of Enoch and the Sibylline books), In 1 Co 10” 
Paul argues, ‘But | say, that the things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not 
to God: and I ead not that ye should have 
communion with devils. Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord and the cup of devils.’ He is peas 
that it is not permissible to partake of the heathen 
sacrificial offerings. He quotes the two examples 
of the Christian Lord’s Supper and the Jewish 
sacrifice. In both cases there is a real com- 
munion between the participator and the object of 
worship. The statement in 8* ‘We know that 
no idol is anything in the world,’ docs not involve 
any inconsistency. For St. Paul the gods as such 
are creatures of the imagination ; yet he does not 
hold that nothing at all exists behind the image- 
worship of the heathen, but that demons lurk 
there and the kingdom of Satan, and that partici- 
pators in heathen feasts are drawn into the circle 
of their evil influence (so Holsten).* Moreover, 
Everling (15. p. 33 ff.) has shown with considerable 
probability that the reference in the obscure 

, phrase 1 Co 11 ‘for this cause ought the woman 
to have power over her head on account of the 
angels’ is to be found in the legend of the inter- 
course of the fallen angels with the daughters of 
men. Book of Enoch (ch. 6) and other citations 
from the Book of Jubilees, Apocalypse of Baruch 
56'2 in Charles’ ed., and the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs (test. Reuben 5), show the im- 
portant place held by this tradition in the litera- 
ture that sea the time of St. Paul. 

It would lie beyond the scope of this article to 
trace the development of demonology in_post- 
apostolic Christian writers. The elaborate demon- 
ology of Origen is portrayed in Conybeare’s inter- 
esting article (J@/?, Oct. 1896), to which the reader 
is referred. The enormous range of this belief in 
all its varieties, and the extent to which it pene- 
trated into popular belief and practice froin the 
hoary antiquity of Babylonian and Egyptian 
magic down to the time of the Reformation and 
beyond, is a fact of which this modern age of 

* The opposite view {s taken by Beyschlag in his Programme, 
‘Did the Apostle Paul regard the gods of the heathen as demons?’ 
and he ig followed by Marcus Dods (Hzpositor, March 1895 
p. 2379), But on the subject of Demonology in the NT, and 


e belief of Jesus in a personal devil, Beyschlag is an unsafe 
guide, as I shall attempt to show in my artiole BaTan. 
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scientific discovery is but dimly conscious. Readera 
of Doughity’s Aeala Deserta, however, soon become 
aware how fervently the modern Arab of the desert 
believes in the Jam (see especially vol. ii. p. 188 ff.). 
Monumental evidence presents a vast array of 
examples. A considerable mass of Aramaic in- 
scriptions could be cited, if space permitted, con- 
sisting of nothing else than conjurations, charms, 
or spells. See, for example, the transcription and 
translation by Jos. Wolilstein, in Zeitschr. fur 
Assyriologie, April 1894, of Aramaic inscriptions 
on clay vessels preserved in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, No. 2416 (consisting of nearly 100 lines) ; 
also in Dec. 1893, No. 2422 (of 44 lines). See also 
the interesting Greek form in Deissmann, Bibel- 
studien, p. 26 1¥., and ef. art. EXORCISM. Respect- 
ing modern examples of demoniacal possession and 
exorcism it is difficult to speak with certainty, 
though some examples appear well authenticated. 
One of the most striking is to be found in the 
account given by the missionary Waldmeier of his 
ten yeurs’ labour in Abyssinia, Autobiography of 
Thomas Waldmeter, pp. 64-66. ‘Though the shadows 
of such beliefs have een slowly passing away from 
Western Europe, the gloom still invests a large 
portion of the world, and fills the hearts of many 
millions of our fellow-men with anguish and terror. 
Like our first parents, we behold 
‘all the eastern side 
With dreadful faces thronged and flery arms.’ 
OWEN C, WHITENOUSE. 

DEMOPHON (Anyoddv, 2 Mac 12*), a Syrian com- 
mandant in Palestine under Antiochus Eupator. 
According to the author of 2 Mac, after terms of 
eAce iad been agreed upon for the first time 
ctween Judas Maccabieus and Lysias (see ABSA- 
LOM IN Apocr.), some of the provincial com- 
mandants, and Demophon among them, continued 
to act in a hostile manner towards the Jews. 

H. A. WHITE. 

DEN (32x the lurking-place of wild beasts, Job 
378; aqyp a cave where robbers hide, Jer 74; 9939 
in Jg 621s perhaps [but see Moore, ad loc.) a deep 
valley or water-course. In NT ordaov).—The 
lions’ den into which Daniel was east (Dn 67 ete.) 
was doubtless that in which the king’s lions were 
kept, in accordance with a custom known to prevail 
at Oriental courts. Layard (Nin. and Bab.) shows 
that these beasts were used for purposes of sport 
by the kings of Assyria. A royal lion hunt is 
depicted in a bas-relief of the palace of Assur- 
nazir-pal (B.C. 885-860) discovered at Nimroud, 
now in the British Museum. A seal of Darius has 
also been found, on which the king is represented 
in the act of shooting an arrow at a lion rampant. 


G. WALKER, 
DENARIUS.—See Monzy. 


DENOUNCE.—In AV Dt 30" only, ‘I d. unto 
you this day, that ye shall surely perish’? (“734, tr* 
‘I profess’ 26°). This is the orig. meaning of the 
word (fr. Lat. denuntiare, ‘to give official inti- 


mation’). So Peacock (1449), ‘The Euangelie of 
God... which to alle nen oughte be denouncid’ ; 


and 2 Th 3” Wye. (1380) ‘we denounceden this 
thing to you, that if ony man wole not worche: 
nether ete he’ (after Vulg. hoc denunciabamus 
vobis). J. HASTINGS. 


DENY.—In the sense of ‘refuse,’ deny (Lat. 
de-negare, ‘say no,’ ‘refuse’) is not yet obsolete. 
Examples in AV are 1. 2'* ‘TI ask one petition of 
thee, deny me not’ (jJ7nx ‘3vmrbx ‘turn not away 
my face’; in v.% the same phrase is twice tré in 
AV ‘say not nay,’ RV ‘deny not’; cf. Lk 12?7); 1K 
207, Pr 30’ ‘T'wo things have I required (RV 
‘asked ’) of thee ; deny me them not before I die’ 
(both yy). But we cannot now say ‘deny to do’ 


DEPART 


a thing, as Wis 12” ‘the true God, whom before 
they denied to know’ (jpvodvro eldévar, Vule. negabant 
ge nosse, RV ‘refused to know,’ RVm ‘denied that 
they knew’); so 16 ‘the ungodly that denied to 
know thee’; and 1 Mac 5 e «Fe destroyeth 
Ephron for denying him to pass through is.’ Cf. 
Shaks. Wanter’s Zale, v. i. 128: ‘You denied to 
fight with me this other day, because I was no 
entleman born’; and Knox, J/istorie, 88, ‘the 
ord Gray... plainely denyed to charge again.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
DEPART.-—The carliest meaning of ‘depart’ is 
‘divide into parts’ (dis-partirc), as Maundeville, xi. 
43: ‘The yerde of Moyses, with the whilk he de- 
partid the Reed See.’ Then to ‘distribute,’ as Jn 
19% Gen. ‘They departed my rayment among 
them.’ Next came ‘separate,’ which occurs once 
(intrans.) in AV, Ac 15% ‘they departed asunder 
one from the other’ (droxwpifouar, RV ‘ parted 
asunder’). ‘his is the meaning (but trans.) of 
‘depart’? in the Pr. Bk., ‘till death us depart,’ 
which was retained from 1549 till 1662, when 
‘depart’ was changed into ‘do part.’ Cf. Ru 1 
Cov. ‘death onely shal departe us.’ 
J. IASTINGS, 
DEPUTY, the rendering once (1 K 22") of ay, 
elsewhere in OT of anp, The latter was a gover- 
nor subordinate to the satrap (which see), and is 
mentioned under both the Assyr. and the Chald. 
vovernments (2 KX 18%, Kzk 23% 3), although the 
oflice seems to have been better defined under the 
Persian rule (Est 8 93, cf. Behist. Jnser. col. iii. 
par. 3, § 4; yee 9,§ 2). The deputies who were 
set over the lesser districts and cities within the 
satrap’s province occupied a position of con- 
siderable dignity and authority (Rawlinson, Ane. 
Mon, iv. 416; ef. Xen. J/cl/. iii. 1. § 10-12; iv. 1. 


§ 1). 

In NT ‘deputy’ is AV tr. in Ac 137 1817 19% of 
dvOdraros, Which is more accurately rendered in 
RV ‘ proconsnl’ (whicli see). G. WALKER, 


DERBE (A¢pSn, ethnic Acpfaios, Ac 20', but 
AepBirns in Strabo, p. 569, and Cicero, ad Fam. 
xill, 73) was a city of Lycaonia, on the main road 
from Iconiuim (or Lystra), 8.1. to Laranda. Of its 
early history nothing is recorded. It was in the 
part of Lycaonia that was added to Cappadocia as 
an ‘eleventh Strategia’ by the Romans (prob. in 
B.C.65); but, under theweak rule of the Cappadociian 
kings, it was seized by a native ruler, Antipater 
(called ‘the robber’ by Strabo, p. 569, which merely 
shows that he opposed the Rom. policy ; he was a 
friend of Cicero, ad Mam, xiii. 73). Amyntas, king 
of Galatia, conquered Derbe and Laranda, and at 
his death in B.c. 26 they passed with his kingdom 
to the Romans, were incorporated in the province 
Galatia, and supplied soldiers to the Rom. legions 
(CZL iii. 2709, 2818). In A.D. 37 or 41 Laranda 


was probably transferred to the kingdom of 
Antiochus, and the coins of king Antiochus 


mentioning the Lycaones must have been struck 
there ; hence from 41 to 72 Derbe became the fron- 
tier city of the Rom. province, and was honoured 
with the title Claudio-Derbe. Soon after, it 
was visited by St. Paul (Ac 14"), who, having here 
reached the extremity of Rom. territory, now 
turned back and retraced his former steps to 
Lystra, Iconium, Antioch, and Perga. Nothing 
Is said in Ac about any sufferings of St. Paul at 
D., nor is it mentioned among the places (like 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra) where he had 
suffered (2 Ti 3"). On his second journey, coming 
from Cilicia (doubtless through the ‘Cilician 
Gates’), St. Paul passed through D. to Lystra, etc., 
and on his third journey he took the same route 
(acc. to those who maintain the ‘S. Galatian’ 
view, though most scholars consider that on this 
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oceasion he went northward from the ‘Gates’ 
through Cappadocia towards N. Galatia). Gains 
of D. was one of the delegation which accom. 
panied St. Paul to Jerusalem in charge of the 
contributions of the Panline Churches for the 
benefit of the poor in Jerus. (Ac 2u'). According 
to the text of Codex Beze, Gaius is styled AovBptos; 
this is the ethnic derived from Doubra, doubtless 
a local pronunciation of the name (which may be 
compared with Seiblia or Silbion or Soublaion), A 
third form, AéAfe, is mentioned by Stephanus 
Byzant. as meaning ‘Juniper? in the Lycaonian 
tongue (cf. Ac 14"). Very little is peer of D. 
in NT; it is rarely mentioned in gencral history ; 
and in Christian history it hardly reappears until 
A.D. 381, when its bishop, Daphnus, was present, at 
the Council of Constantinople. 

Tho site of D., after many diverse conjectures, 
was placed by Prof. Sterrett at Zosta or Losta; 
thongh the evidence is still not perfeet, yet general 
considerations point conclusively to this neighbour- 
hood, and especially to a large mound called 
Gudelissin, evidently in great part artificial, from 
which protrude numerous remuins of a city, about 
three miles N.W. of Zosta. The buildings that 
remain above ground at Gudelissin are all of the 
Byzantine period ; but the mound has the appear- 
ance of preat antiquity, as one of those sites where 
city has been built over city, until a hill is formed 
(like the ‘mmounds of Semiramis’ at Tyana and 
Zela, Strab. pp. 537, 559). The statement of 
Stephanus Byzant., that Derbe was a fortress 


and harbour (Acuqv) of Tsauria is erroneous; and 
the proposed change of text (Aluyn) hus no 
authority. 


Lirenaturn about Derbe begins with Sterrett, Wolfe Bape. 
dition in Asia Minor, pp. 22 30; Losta was visited by MM. 
Raulet and Paris, who, however, wrongly identified it with 
Lystra, Rudletin de Correspond, ITellénique, 1886, pp. 609-Al2, 
The reasous for the identification of D. with Zosta are stated 
by Ramsay, //ist. Geog. of Asic Minor, Pp. 330 f., and more 
definitely (after a visit to the place) in Church in Row Emp, 
pp. 64-58; St. Paul the Trav. pp. 110 ff., 178 ff. See Ganatia, 

W. M. Ramsay. 


DERISION.—With one exception, all instances 
of the phrase ‘ have in derision ’ represent a simple 
verb: either ay? Ud‘agh, ‘mock,’ Ps 24 698, Kzk 
2332; pay sthek ‘laugh at,’ Job 30'; pdn héliz, 
‘deride’; or puxrnpifw, 1 Es 1 (RV Smocked’), 
The exception is Wis 5* ‘This was he whom we 
had sometimes in derision’ (6» écxoudv more els 
yauwra, Vule. habuimus in derisum). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DESCRIBE.—In Jos 18%: & 8 ¢.9 «to describe’ is 
to map out, or divide into lots, as Jos 18 ‘ Ye shall 
therefore describe the land into seven parts, and 
bring the description hither to me, that I may 
cast lots for you here before the Lord our God.’ 
This is Coverdale’s tr., from Vuly. deseribere (in 
Jos 18% & 8 dis, in 9 diviserunt, scribentes), In Jg 8'4 
the same Heb. (207 ‘ write’) is again tr. ‘describe’ 
(Vulg. describere), but the meaning is ‘ write a list 
of.’ In this passage the LXX gives ypagw, the word 
used in Ro 10° ‘ Moses describeth the righteousness 
which is of the law’ (RV ‘writeth that,’ etc.) ; 
while in 4° ‘describeth the blessedness’ the vb. is 
Aéyw (RV ‘ pronounceth blessing upon’). 

Besides Jos 188 (above), where there is no corresp. 
Heb., description occurs only 1 Es 5 with the 
meaning of ‘list’ : the description of ‘the kindred ’ 
(ris yevixhs ypagys, t.e. thie genewlogy). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DESCRY.—‘ Describe’ and ‘descry’ are both from 
Lat. describere, the former immediately, the latter 
through the old I’r. descrire. And in earlier Eng. 
their mcanings were often very close, to ‘descry’ 
being to ‘reveal,’ even as late as Milton, Comus, 141— 


‘ And to the toll-tale Sun descry 
Our concealed solemnity.’ 


A 
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But Milton uses the word also in the sense of re- 
connoitre, as Par. Lost, vi. 530 — 
‘ And scouts each coast licht-armed scour, 
Each quarter, to descry the distant foe.’ 
This is the meaning of ‘descry’ in AV, where it 
occurs only Ju 13 * And the house of Joseph sent 
to descry Bethel 7 (arn, RV ‘sent to Wy out’). 
ASTINGS. 
DESERT.—See WILDERNESS. 


DESIRE.—‘ To desire,’ says Trench (Sel. Gloss. 
56), ‘is only to look forward with longing now : 


the word has lost the sense of regret or looking 
This it once 
jee in comnmon with desideriumand desiderare, 
rom which more remotely, and désirer, from which 
more immediately, we derive it.2. And he quotes as 
eparted 
without being desired.’ Now this sense of ‘ desire’ 
is certainly found, as Berners (1533), ‘ OF the death 
of suche an entierly desyred husbande’; Jer. 
Taylor, ‘she shall be pleasant while she lives, and 
But it ts not so certain that 
The Heb. is lit. ‘he went 
{or walked) without desire’ (7799 A 151; LXX xal 
ulavitque non 

recte, Whence Cov. ‘and walked not well’), and the 


back upon the lost but still loved. 


an example 2 Ch 21°° ‘and [Jehoram] 


desired when she dies.’ 
2 Ch 21” is an example. 


éropevin ovx ev ératvy; Vuly. Am 


tr. of AV is taken from Gen. Bible, which has ‘and 
lived without being desired,’ with the gloss ‘he was 
not regarded, but deposed for his wickodness.’* 
J. HASTINGS, 

DESOLATE.—An example of the primary mean- 
ing (de-sulus, alone) “left alone,’ ‘solitary,’ is Ad. 
Est 14° ‘help me, d. woman, which have no helper 
but thee’; and an example of the obsolete constr. 
with ‘of,’ is Bar 2°35 “the whole land shall be d. of 
inhabitants’ (RV ‘d. without inh.’) So 1 Ti 55 
Wye. ‘sche that is a widewe verili, and desolate’ ; 
and Ru 1° Cov, ‘the woman remayned desolate of 
both hir sonnes and hir huszbande.’ For Desolation 
see ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION. 

J. HASTINGS, 

DESPITE is now only a prep., though as a 
subst. it is still used in pests The subst. 
(=‘contempt’ actively shown, ‘dishonour,’ from 
Lat. cdespicere, to look down on) occurs Ezk 
25° ‘rejoiced in heart with all thy despite against 
the land of Israel’? (wp32 qHxy-dp3, RV ‘with all the 
d. of thy soul’); and He 10” ‘hath done despite 
unto the Spirit of grace’ (évy8ploas ; ‘doith dispit’ 
is Wyclif’s word; Tin., Cov., Cran., Gen, ‘doth 
dishonour’; hem. ‘hath done contumelie’). Cf, 
Jer. Taylor, ‘ Liberality . . . consists in the de- 
spite and neglect of money.’ Asa vb. ‘d.’ occurs 
in Pref. to AV, ‘The RKomanists ... did no 
lesse then despite the spirit of grace,’ that is, 
‘treated with contempt.’ Despiteful is found Ezk 
25° ‘a d. heart,’ 36° ‘d. minds’; Sir 31" ‘ give 
him no d. words’ (Aéyov dvediouo0, RV ‘a word of 
reproach’); and Ro 1” (iSpioral, RV ‘ insolent’). 
Despitefully, 1 Mac 9% ‘used them d.’ (évéraitoy 
avrois); Mt 5%, Lk 6% ‘which d. use you’ (é7r7- 
pedgw) ; Ac 14° ‘to use them d.,’ (vSploat adro’s, RV 
‘to entreat them shamefully’). Despitefulness, 
Wis 2 «Let us examine him with d. and torture’ 
(UBpe, Vulg. contumelia, RV ‘ outrage’). Here, 
and in the passages where ‘despitefully’ occurs, 
the idea is cruelty more than contempt; but the 
meaning of ‘spite,’ ‘spitefulness,’ is never present 
in these words. In Est 18 Cov., ‘thus shal! there 
aryse despytcfulness and wrath ynouch,’ d.=con- 
tempt, as AV and RV. J. HASTINGS. 


DESTRUCTION (j\13x).—See ABADDON. 
DETERMINATE.—Only Ac 2® ‘the d. counsel 


* This is the sense in which the passage is taken by Ozf. Heb. 
Lez, (8.v. 370M), ‘he lived as no one desired.’ 


and foreknowledge of God’ (wpiuévos, fr. opifw, to 
mark a boundary, fix, appoint. The closest 
parallel is Lk 22° ‘the Son of man indeed goeth, 
as it hath been determined’ RV, Gr. xara rd 
wpopeévoy). * Determinate’ is ‘Tindale’s word, whom 
all the VSS follow; but Wychf has the form we 
should now employ ‘determyned.’ Chaucer has 
‘determinat’ in the same senso, as Astrolabe, 1. 
xxi. 7; ‘sterres fixes, with hir lonvitudes and lati- 
tudes dcterminat’; and cf. Shaks. Zwelfth Night, 
Il. 1. 10: ‘My determinate voyave is inere extrava- 
gancy.’ Determination, an 3° ‘my d. is to 
gather the nations’ (opy'n, lit. ‘judgement,’ as 
RVm); 2 Es 10'8 ‘if thou shalt acknowledge the 
d. of God to be just’ (terminus, lit. ‘end,’ RV 
‘decree’; ef. Ja 5" ‘ye have seen the end of the 
Lord,’ rédos). Determine was common about 1611 
in the sense of ‘end,’ ‘terminate’; but in AV only 
the derived meanings are found, fix, decide, resolve. 
In AV Pref. the obsolete construction with ‘of’ is 
used: ‘For as it is a fault of incredulity, to doubt 
of those things that are evident; so to determine 
of such things as the Spirit of God hath left (even 
in the judgement of the judicious) questionable, can 
be no less than presumption.’ J. HASTINGS, 


DETESTABLE THINGS.—The tr® in AV and 
RV of oypy in Jer 1638, zk 51! 720 111% 21 3723 the 
reference being either to actual idols or to objects 
connected with idolatry. Elsewhere the word is 
tr? ABOMINATION (sec the references above, p. 12, 
—adding Nah 3§ (AV, RV ‘abominable filth’], Dn 
977 119! 122) 2 Ch 15%), which usually represents 
nayin (sce p., 11); but as in the first hive passires 
cited both Heb. words occur together, ‘detestable 
thinys’ is adopted for oypy for the sake of dis- 
tinction, It would have conduced to accuracy and 
clearness, had it been adopted uniformly. ‘The 
cognate verb ypy, to treat as detestable, is rendered 
‘to detest’ in Dt 7“, but unfortunately ‘to have in 
abomination’ in Lv 11":?3, and ‘to make abomin- 
able’ (for ‘make detestable’) in Ly 11% 20% (in 
these four passages, in connexion with yay, the 
technical term for the flesh of prohibited animals. 
See ABOMINATION, No. 3). 

In 2 Mac 5% ‘that detestable ringleader ’ 
(Apollonius) stands for rév wvodpxnv; RV ‘lord of 
pollutions,’ with marg. ‘Gr. ATysarch, which may 
also mean ruler of the Mysiuns.’ ‘The tr® of the 
text is, no doubt, correct (similarly Grimm, Kawl., 
Zockler: Pesh. ‘ruler of all the unclean’); the 
term is evidently one of disparagement, framed on 
the model of titles such as é@vdpyns, orparoweddpyys, 
etc. S. R. DRIVER. 


DEVEL (bxwa ‘knowledge of God,’ ‘PayoujA).— 
Father of Eliasaph, prince of Gad (Nu 1) 74% 47 10%) 
=Reuel, Nu 2% (perhaps the original name, see 
LXX, 1 being put ee RP. G. H. BATTERSBY. 


DEUTERONOMY.—i. THe NAME OF THE Book. 
—The name Deuteronomy is taken from the Lat. 
‘Deuteronomium,’ which transliterated the Gr. 
word Aevrepovdmiov, This Gr, word appears in the 
LXX of Dt 178, where the words ‘a copy of this 
law’ (naa ang ayo) are incorrectly tr? 7d Aeurepo- 
vipwoy tovro, as if the Heb. had been ‘this copy 
of the law’ (ma aqiag ayy). The word also occurs, 
with the same error of tr, in Jos 9° [Heb. 8]. 
Though the word was a mistranslation, it fur- 
nished an appropriate title to a book which in 
a large measure ‘reformulated’ previous laws. 
The book is referred to by this name in the 
writings of Philo (Leg. <Allegor. ili. § 61, i. 121, 
Quod Deus immutadb. § 10, i. 280), although that 
writer also quotes it by the name of ‘The Appen- 
dix to the Laws,’ 4 ’Emuwouls (Quis rer. dives heres, 
§ 33, i. 495). 
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In Heb. literature the book was known by a title taken from 
its opening words, ‘These are the words’ (qg'1375 APR), or, 
simply, ‘words’ (037). In Rabbinic writing it is sometimes 
cited as ‘The book of Threatenings’ (nin3in 159); but in such 
cases the reference is to the latter portion of the book, which 
also appears to have been known to Philo as ‘The Curses’ e 
"Apas). See Leg. Allegor, iii. § 35, i. 109, quoting Dt 2717; De 
Posterit. Caint, § 8, i. 230, quoting Dt 2865, (Ryle’s Philo and 
Holy Scripture, Introd. p. xxiii ty 

ii. THE CONTENTS OF TITFE Booxk.—The book 

urports to contain the last utterances of Moses, 
Molivered in the plains of Moab just before his 
death. The historical position is defined by the 
brief Introduction (1’*) and by the Epilogue (34), 
which narrates the death of Moses. The utter- 
ances of Moses comprise three main discourses: 
(1) Lhe first is chietly historical, reviewing the 
life of Israel in the wilderness, 1%4*%, (2) The 
second, which has a brief historical preface (44**), 
is, at first, hortatory (5-11), but is chiefly taken 
up with the legislation (12-26), t.e. the code of 
laws which constitutes the nucleus of the whole 
work. ‘l'o this is appended the description of a 
ceremony which was to symbolize the popular 
ratification of the laws in the Jand of Canaan 
(27), and a rehearsal of warnings and blessings 
that should ensue upon the negleet and observ- 
ance of these laws (20). (3) The third address is 
an additional exhortation urging the people to 
keep the covenant with J”, promising restoration 
even after relapse into idolatry, and offering the 
alternatives of obedience or disloyalty to J” (29. 
30). 

These three addresses to the yoni are followed 
by a collection of more miscellaneous materials, 
such as Moses’ farewell, his deliverance of the 
Deut. law to the priests, his commission to Joshua, 
the Song of Moses, the Blessing of Moses (31-33). 
The whole is concluded by an account of the 
Death of Moses (34). 

Although it is true to say that the legislation 
constitutes the nucleus of the book, the character 
of the writing is very far from being that of a 
legal work. The tone of exhortation which runs 
through the earlier and later addresses, pervades 
also the legislative portion. The laws are not 
systematically and technically stated. They are 
ethically expounded in order to set forth their 
relation to the theocratic principles laid down 
in chs. 5-11. The purpose of the book is thus, 
practically, whol NOH atoty or, as it has been 
termed, ‘parenetic’; and its ‘parenetic’ aim ac- 
counts for the diffuse and somewhat discursive 
treatment which is found in the historical and 
leyislative, no less than in the directly homiletical 
passages. A very cursory perusal enables us to 
see that the writer is neither historian nor jurist, 
but a religious teacher. 

When we investigate Dt in relation to the 
books which immediately precede and follow it 
in the Hex., we cannot fail to be struck by the 
general unity of its composition, and by the dis- 
tinctiveness of its character and style. 

In Nu 27 it has already been said, ‘And the 
LORD said unto Moses, Get thee up into this 
mountain of Abarim, and behold the land which 
T have given unto the children of Israel. And 
when thou hast seen it, thou also shalt be gathered 
unto thy people, as Aaron thy brother was 
gathered.’ Again, in Nu 27“ we find the 
commission to Joshua thus described, ‘And the 
Lorp said unto Moses, Take thee Joshua the 
son of Nun, @ man in whom is the spirit, and 
lay thine hand upon him, etc. And Moses did 
as the Lorp commanded hii; and he took Joshua 
and set him before Eleazar the priest, and before 
all the congreyation ; and he laid his hands upon 
him, and gave him a charge, as the LorD spake, 
by the hand of Moses.’ 


Now, at the close of Dt we find in 32%-® * And 
the LorbD spake unto Moses that self-same day, 
saying, Get thee up into this mountain of Abarim 
. . . and behold the Jand of Canaan, which I pive 
unto the children of Israel for a possession ; and 
die in the mount whither thou goest up, and be 
se unto thy people; as Aaron thy brother 

ied in Mount Hor, and was gathered unto his 
people.’ Again, we find in 31'+=5 the charge given 
to Joshua, ‘And the Lord said unto Moses, Be- 
hold, thy days approach that thou must die; call 
Joshua, and present yourselves in the tent of 
meeting, ete. And he pave Joshua the son of 
Nun a aaa and said, Be strong and of a good 
courage.’ Dt thus practically repeats the in- 
cidents which have already been recorded in Nu 
27; and the whole work, which intervenes between 
the two commands to Moses to prepare for death, 
presents the appearance of a great parenthesis, 
interrupting the main thread of the narrative. 
‘The command to go up to the heights of Abarim, 
in Dt 32, is followed almost immediately by the 
narrative, in Dt 34, of the death of Moses. The 
same command has occurred in Nu 27; but be- 
tween the two commands is interposed the series 
of three addresses which were given, according to 
Dt 1°, on the first day of the cleventh month of 
the fortieth year. 

Not only, however, has the Book of Dt all the 
appearance of a parenthesis, but it is rendered dis- 
tinct from the other books of the Pent. by its very 
clearly marked characteristics of style and diction. 
These will require fuller consideration later on. 
But they are so distinct and so obvious to the 
reader, whether of the original or of a translation, 
that they inevitably contribute very largely to 
the gencral impression that Dt represents a work 
in some way separate from the rest of the Penta- 
teuch, 

The same gencral impression is produced by a 
comparison of the laws ia Dt with the three 
pune mul groups of laws contained in ix, Lv, and 

u. The Deut. legislation ‘stands in a different 
relation to each of the three codes referred to; 
it is an expansion of that in Ex 20-23; it is, in 
several features, parallel to that in Lv 17-26; it 
contains allusions to laws such as those codified 
in the rest of Lv-Nu’ (Driver, s.v. ‘Deuteronomy’ 
in Smith’s 047), The legislative section of Dt 
is distinct in contents and treatment from the 
parallel sections in Ex-Nu. 

The principal historical allusions in Dt (as pre- 
sented by Driver) are the following :— 

18 (and frequently) the oath to the patri- Cn 1516 2216f 247 vos, 
archs 
45 Ciaab noon) 
f 


. Nu 2515, 
Y 62% 1816 delivery of Decalogue, etc. 


41 Kx 199-2021, 

616 Qlassah) Ex 177, 

Grif a elsewhere (deliverance from Ex 13!4 1480, 
Exypt 


Ix 164 5, 

Nu 216 and Ex 176, 

{[N.B. In Nu 208-11 (P) 
the term for ‘rock’ 
iy Y20, not ¥.] 


§3. 16 (the manna) 
89 (fiery serpents; and rock (7X) of 
flint) 


922 Tal’érih, Massah, Kibroth-hatta’s- Nu 1118, Ex 177, 
vah) Nu 1134, 
11 (passye of the Red Sea) Ex 1427, 


Nu 161). 27b 80. B2a, 


116 (Dathan and Abiram) 
Nu 222-242, 


230f. (46) Bala’‘am) 


249 (Miriam’s leprosy) Nu 1910, 

2517-19 (opposition of ‘Amalek) Ex 178-16, 

266-8 (affliction and deliverance from [x 19-12 87.9 ete. 
egyp 

2922 (23) (overthrow of Sodom and Go- Gn 1924. 


morrah) 


An investigation of the historical allusions in 
Dt confirms the impression produced by the legis- 
lative portion. The references are, almost with- 
out exception, made to events recorded in those 
portions of Ex and Nu which scholars assign to 
JE, or the ‘prophetic’ group of narratives incor- 
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porated in the Pentateuch. The other main group 
of narratives in the Pent., denominated P from 
its gencrally ‘priestly’ characteristics, does not 
appear to have supplied the foundation for the 
treatment of the Instory in D. Thus in 1% the 
reader notices that Caleb alone is inentioned as 
the recipient of especial favour; there is no men- 
tion made of Joshua. In the Book of Nu the 
passage which records the favour granted to Caleb 
alone (Nu 14%) belongs to JK, the passage which 
assoclutes Joshua with Caleb (Nu 14%) belongs 
to P. Similarly, in 11° we find mention of Dathan 
and Abiram, but not of Korah, who figures so 
conspicuously in Nu 16. But in Nu 16 the Korah 
passages are assigned by scholars to P; the JE 
portion of the narrative speaks only of Dathan 
and Abiram. 

There are only three incidents in the historical 
references of Dt which are to be found in the P 
and not in the JE narrative of the Pentateuch. 
These are (1) the mention of the number ‘twelve,’ 
of the spies, Dt 14, cf. Nu 13*!8; (2) the mention 
of the number ‘seventy,’ of the family of Jacob, 
Dt 107%, cf. Gn 4677, Ex 1°; (3) the mention of 
acacia-wood as the material of which the ark was 
made, Dt 10°, ef. Ex 25% But it is to be remem- 
dered that these facts may have been recorded in 
JE, but have been preserved to ns only in the 
excerpts from the P narrative. 

Assuming the correctness of the general pro- 
position, which is universally admitted by modern 
scholars, that the Pent. is of composite origin, we 
are brought, by a consideration of the distinctive- 
ness in 1)’s treatment and style, to the opinion 
that D must take rank with JK and P as one 
of the component elements of the Pentateuch. 
Not, of course, that 1 should necessarily be 
assigned any more than J, or E, or P, to any 
one writer or author, but only that in style and 
treatment it may be attributed to a literary 
source, representing the influence of a particular 
period, or of particular circumstances, upon a 
writer, or a school, or a succession of writers. 

il, THe UNiry oF THE Book.—Though we 
have hitherto spoken of Dt as if it were a unity in 
itself, it would be a mistake to snppose that it 
presents an unbroken homogeneous picce of litera- 
ture written by a single person. ‘Phere is pood 
reason to suppose that the same kind of literary 
history is to be attributed to D as to JE and P. 
The original nucleus of writing has been revised, 
expe, and modified. It is not difficult to 
indicate portions which could hardly have worn 
their present. appearance if from the first they had 
been part of a consecutive piece of writing. 

It appears the most probable view that Dt 5-26 
(27° 10), 28 represent the original work, cither in 
part or in its entirety. In this work chs. 5-11 
formed the introduction ; ch. 28 the peroration. 

Wellhausen, indeed, limits the original work of Dt to chs. 
12-26, Bot there seeins no sufficient ground for separating 6-11 
from 12-26. The style and diction are in marked agreement; 


and the differences which have heen detected in the two sections 
are only thoso which might be expected to arise from the differ- 
ence of subject-matter. 

With regard to chs. 1-4 doubts have been more generally 
expressed. It has secmed to many improbable that the intro- 
duction, consisting of 6-11, should have been preceded by a long 
prefatory scction. It is objected that the arrangement is too 
cumbrous to be the original one; that the awkwardness of the 

resent arrangement is emphasized by the presence of two 
ormal headings, 115 and 44449, Moreover, the absence in the 
hortatory passige 41-40 of any allusion to the preceding historical 
summary has suggested a doubt whether ch, 4 could be homo- 

eneous with chs. 1-3, On the other hand, the style is admittedly 

euteronomic; and it is ditheult to believe that 1-4 did not 
come in some form or another from the same writer or school ag 
the contents of 6-26. 28. 

Dillmann has madc the suggestion that 1-3 formed originally 
the hist. introduction, which was written in the third person, 
and that this was altered in character from narrative into a 
eliesen by the redactor of the Pent., who incorporated Dt into 

@ main work. Dillm, also considered that 4140 originally 


belonged to the conclusion of the book, and that it was traus. 
ferred from that position by the redactor: for confirmation of 
this view, he appealed to the disordered and inconsecutive con- 
dition of chs. 29, 30, and to the use of the past tense in 45, which 
seemed to imply that the legislative portion had already been 
recorded, and was present to the readcr’a mind. 

It may, however, be doubted whether there is not a danger of 
too great ingenuity {n the hypothetical rearrangement of the 
original materials. Taking into consideration (1) the very close 
resemblance of style, and (2) the absence of any serious con- 
tradiction in statement between the different portions, there is 
not room for any confident theory of different authorship for 
1-4, though it may have been composcd at a later time than the 
rest, and prefixed afterwards. 

When, however, we come to consider the 

uestion of chs. 29-34, it is impossible not to admit 
that we have there to deal with materials widely 
differing in origin. 

One passage in particular, 30!", obviously has 
no direct connexion with the section 302-29, which 
immediately follows; 317°%? interrupts the thread 
of the narrative; while 32 and 33, two lyrical 

ieces, have evidently been derived from some 
independent collection of early Heb. songs. A 
few portions of 32 and 34 (32/52 and B-4ls- 6-7-9) 
are, on literary grounds, assigned with great 
probability to P as their original source. 

The most reasonahle explanation of the history of the structure 
of the book is excellently suinmarised in Driver's Deuteronomy 
(p. Ixxvii). ‘Some little time after the kernel [chs. 6-26. 238) of 
Dt was composed, it was enlarged by a second Deutcronomic 
writer (or writers), D2, who (1) supplemented the work of D by 
adding the passages Indicated ; (2) incorporated, with additions 
of his (or their) own, the excerpts from JE, and (taking it 
probably from a separate source) the Song 3214, with the his- 
torical notices belonging to it, $t!622 gud Finally, at a still 
later date, the whole thus conatituted wag brought formally into 
relation with the literary framework of the Ilexateuch as a 
whole by the addition of the extracts from P.’ 

iv. THE ReELiaious TRACHING OF DEUTER- 
oNoMY. — The characteristics of the religious 
thought of this book are very marked. ‘They 
exercised a profound influence upon the religious 
development of the people. 

The great lessons of the spirituality of the 
Godhead (4'°), and the uniqueness of J”, and His 
absolute unity (4%: 647° 10!"), are strongly and 
impressively taught. We pass from the older 
conception of ‘ Loar into the fuller and 
deeper thought of ‘monotheism.’ The relation in 
which the God of the people stands to the people 
is represented primarily as one of love rather than 
of law. The thought of the love of Israel towards 
her God, which is indeed Jaid down in the words of 
the Decalogue (Ex 208, Dt 6"), is not required clse- 
where in the Pent., but in Dt it is carnestly in- 
sisted on as the basis of faithful service on the 
part of the creature to the Creator and of the 
redcemed to the Deliverer (cf. 10!? 12) 18-23 133 199% 
30% 1% 2), Appeals made to Israel to keep the com- 
mandiments are, it is true, often based on the recol- 
lection of God’s might and of His terrible visitation, 
on motives of awe and fear; but the highest 
appeal is nade to the consciousness of J's love, in 
that He had chosen Israel, not for Israel’s greatness 
or goodness, but out of His own free love (Dt 7% 8 
giz 9**). The love and affection of God towards 
the nation, as distinguished from His love towards 
individuals, constitutes an especial feature in Dt 
(497 713 236 333); and Dt shares with Hosea (3! 11! 
14‘) the distinction of first familiarizing Israel with 
the thought and teaching that underlie so much 
of NT theology (cf. 1 Ik 10%, 2 Ch 24 98, Mal 1%). 
Again, love as indicating the people’s affection and 
devotion to J” is again and again insisted on as 
the true spring of all hnman action (ef. 5!° 6° 78 
1Q1% 16 YJ}. 15. 22-138 199 308 16-20) 'This teaching of 
the reciprocal relation of love between J” and 
Isracl has left the mark of Dt een impressed 
upon OT theology. It is this which leads more 
directly than any other line of OT teaching to the 
revelation ultimately contained in the words, 
‘God so loved the world,’ ete. (Jn 3"). 
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As the outcome of the thought of the divine 
love which Israel has enjoyed, there also comes 
into view the consideration of Israel as ‘the son’ 
and of J” as the people’s Father. The loving God 
had given Israel life by redemption from Ligypt; 
He had brought Israel up and educated him in the 
wilderness (sce Dt 14? and 8% ® 18), 

The intimacy of the relation between J” and Isr. 
emphasizes the demand that Israel should also 
‘cleave’ to J” (1177 13*), and not follow ‘ other gods’ 
(634 15 74 B19. 20 ] 116. 17, 20 BO17- 18), Fdolatry is the great 
peril; its temptations must be resisted with ruthless 
severity (137 17°) ; no compromise is to be allowed 
nor alliance struck with the idolater (7? 20!%}5), 

The inducements to yield to superstitious 

ractices are pictured as strong and numcrous ; 

ut to yield is fatal. J”s wrath and His jue 
unishment are the nation’s penalty, and will be 
its extermination (6915 g11-20 1116.47 3129), The 
alternative between obedience and disobedience, 
between the service of J” and the service of ‘ other 
gods,’ constitutes the theme of the great passage 
of warniny and denunciation which is presented in 
ch. 28. 

The holiness of the people is another chief 
thought, the prominence of which is a marked 
feature in this book, resulting from the conception 
of the close relationship between Israel and a the 
Holy One. ‘The people are holy to J”, and cannot 
therefore join themselves to ‘other gods’ (7%). It 
is this ‘holiness’ which should prevent them from 
bodily mutilation as a sign of mourning; for such 
behaviour was the mark of a nation serving ‘ other 
gods’ (147). This ‘holiness’ is the reason for 
which the people must refrain from food that 
would render unclean those who were J”’s pos- 
session (14%). God has chosen His people, not 
only to make them ‘high above all nations which 
he hath made, in praise, and in name, and in 
honour’; but also that they may be ‘an _ holy 
people’ unto J”’ (26%). The ‘holiness’ of the 
people depends upon its obedience (28°), The 
spirit of ‘holiness’ to J” is cthically to be ex- 
pressed by the observance of love towards the 
neighbour, and by kindness and charity towards 
the poor, the widow, the orphan, the Levite, and 
the stranger (10! 19 2417-21)" ‘The millstone was 
never to be taken in pledge; the garment taken 
in pledge was to be returned before nightfall 
(245 10-18), Keelings of humanity were to be ex- 
tended towards the animals; the ox treading out 
the corn was not to be muzzled (25*) ; and thought 
was even given to the bird and its young ones 
(228+ 7), 

In outward worship the ‘holiness’ of the people 
can be adequately safeyuarded only by worship at 
the central sanctuary chosen by J”. This regu- 
lation, which is laid down in ch. 12, is repeated 
in connexion with the laws of tithe (14” ete.), the 
firstborn (15%), the festivals (16? * 1), the firstlings 
(262), the judges (172°), So long as worship was 
carried on at local shrines, on the high-places, 
and under trees (12%), it was inevitably tainted 
with heathenism ; the hearts of the people would 
be alienated from the service of J” ; and the moral 
purity of the nation would be corrupted by the 
assimilation of idolatrous practices. 

Thus the relationship of Israel to J” is asserted 
as the spiritual principle which must animate the 
people’s whole existence. The laws which are 
mentioned illustrate how the high mission of Israel 
is to be interpreted in daily life. ‘These laws are 
no formal code. ‘The blessing for obedience is 
promised as a reward for particular acts, and for 
the whole regulation of life; and the blessing 
promised is expressed in terms which Israel could 
understand and appreciate,—outward prosperity 
and length of life (127 28 1318 142 1510-18 1620 19/3 


237) 241 2515), It is to preserve unimpaired the 
recollection of their spiritual relation to J” that so 
much stress is laid upon the training of the 
children (4° 672-2 1119); while provision is also 
made, that even in the dress and the dwellings of 
individuals (6% % 113% 2 9912) the people should be 
reminded of their spiritual duties. 

v. LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF DEUTERONOMY. 
—The style in which the book is written has very 
clearly marked characteristics of its own. It is 
quite distinct, and easily recognizable. It bears 
no resemblance to the style of P, nor does it show 
any likeness to the narrative style of JI. In 
certain hortatory passages of JE there may be 
noticed ‘an approximation to the style of Dt; and 
these sections (Gin 26°, Ex 13°10 15% 193-6 parts of 
202717 230-38 3410-26) appear to have been the source 
from which the author of Dt adopted some of the 
oe eee currently used by him?’ (Driver). 

‘he style of Dt is remarkable for its command 
of rich and effective periods, in which the sen- 
tences are framed with great oratorical skill. 
They are rhythmical without being tedious; and 
copious without being shallow and rhetorical. 
Some of the writing of Jeremiah approaches most 
closcly in style to Dt; and the influence of Dt 
upon subsequent Heb. literature was very marked. 
The Deut. style was imitated and adopted by a 
group or succession of writers in and after the 
days of the exile. ‘The Deut. passages in Jos, Jg, 
and Kx are easily distinguishable ; they are gener- 
ally of a hortatory character, and represent a 
particular attitude of fervent patriotism and 
religious thought, expressed with considerable 
redundancy of language, and with the use of 
certain characteristic phrases. 

Very full and complete lists of the characteristic Deut, words 
and phrases have been drawn up by Driver (Deut. Introd. 
p. Ixxviii ff.) and Holzinger (/inleit. in d. fez.). The following 
are instances of words perfectly simple in themselves, but used 
with great frequency or with marked effect in Dt, though else- 


where not found, or only used with great rareness, in the 
Hexateuch :—-- 


Thy (your) gates (= cities). 
A mighty hand and a stretched out arm. 
The land whither thou guest in to possess tt. 
Statutes and judgments; commandments and statutes. 
With all your heart and with all your soul. 
the priests the Levites. 
observe to do. 
that tt may ve well for thee, 
@ peculiar people, 
to make hig name to dwell there. 
to do that which is right (goud or evil) in the eyes of J”, 
as J” hath spoken, 
to walk in the ways of J". 
to hearken to the voice. 
Under this head should be noticed the use of 35N to love 
(a) with God ag obj. ; (v) of God's love to His people. 
anny ody other gods. 
WIN to prolung (of days). 
PNA to dispussess, 
WZ to choose. 
3 Pal to cleave to. 
a’n' thoroughly. 
"pb ]0) to deliver up before. 
Ni) to ransom. 
am nbvin that to which thou puttest thine hand, 
TOYN to destroy. 
mar ngyin the abomination of J" (of idolatry) 
YUI WR to root out the evil. 
myo ov? as at this day. 
onird9 continually. 
winp OY a holy people, 


Other characteristics of his atyle are— 

(1) The preference for *p3x (66 times) above "3x (1280 295); the 
use Of *}8 in the Song 3221. 39 and $249. 52 ig not from the 
same hand as D. 

(2) The preference for a9 (47 times) above 3 (411 2865 293. 18), 

(8) The use of the emphatic ]? in the 2nd and 8rd per. plur. 
of the impf. 
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(4) The frequent employment of the reflexive dative. 
(6) The collocation of words without the conjunction 
(aayndeta). 
(6) The fem, form of the infin. AX}, TAIN, ARXyy. 
The following words or phrases are found in Dt only (see 
Driver, Deut. p. 1xxxiv). 
JIX 2314, 
YORT 2617. 18, 
Dwian 261, 
NWIy 2820, 
PANT 2865, 
MD 715 280, 


28} 195 2840, 
MDOP 89, 
n2Q 279, 
DIY 156-8 2410. 18, 
Mag miody 9214. 17, 
VNIT 2114 247, 


AQIT 2822, Pray 1514, 

pny 141, TMI 228, 

bon 2838, nyinwy 713 984 18. 61, 
WIN 169 2326, 397 My 2314 241, 
1773 2822, ANB 2420, 

ON 2827, bby 2982, 

Gyn 2518, wD O27. 

Rib 262. 4 285. 17, 12] 2985, 

nb 2932, andy vag) 713 284. 18. 51, 

nd 347, aoe 2857, 

mdb Q3OR (FV QL neny 15! 2.9 3110, 

nod 1610. 130 67. 


o'nn vy 934 96 (cf. Jg 2048), 


‘The following expressions, occurring mostly only once in Dt, 
Bre more or less Saale in subsequent writers, esp. those of 
the Deuteronomic school :— 


ors Jand py3py 29!6 17 ; MY] 2825 5 Oya to ver (esp. by 
idolatry), 425 918 3129 2216 (cf, py v.2!); mn to expel (from 
Canaan), 301, cf. v.43 the name to be called over, 2819 ; pobyn yr 
2820; Mey, TY 2887; May 291819 s wins 2027," (Driver th.) 


vi. THE LEGISLATION OF TDEUTERONOMY.— 
Turning to the subject of the laws contained in 
Dt, we have only space to make the following 
general observations :— 

(1) The laws are arranged upon a rough general 
plan, in which the order observed is that of 
(2) religions duties, chs. 12-16; (4) civil ordin- 
ances, chs, 17-20; (c) rules for social and domestic 
life, chs. 21-25. But the reader will notice that 
there is no strict adherence to orderly arrange- 
ment. 

(2) The language in which the laws recorded in 
12-20 are written is, as a rule, somewhat diffuse 
and hortatory ; but in 21-25 there are many pas- 
sages jiaving a close resemblance to the atyle of 
Kix 21-23, terse, and evidently often reproducing 
the precise terms of the ancient codes. 

(3) The laws make no claim to be a new code. 
So far as they are peculiar to D, they ‘have, with 
very few exceptions, the appearance either of 
being taken directly, with unessential modifica- 
tions of form, from older law-books (especially 
many of those in 2119-25!) or else of being 
accepted applications of long-established — prin- 
ciples (as 17°" Jy’), or the formulation of 
ancient customs (as 21)-9 22!8-21 955-10) ex pressed in 
Deutcronomic phraseology. And such laws as are 
really new in Dt are but the logical and consistent 
development. of Mosaic principles’ (Driver, Deutero- 
nomy, Introd. p. lvi). 

The following outline will serve as a rough 
analysis of the principal laws :— 

A. NATIONAL ReLiawus Lars. 

1. Public Worship. 

a) Law of single sanctuary, 121-4, 

b) Law against Jdolatry, 1229-1319, 
2. Religious Duties, 

a) Personal purity, 141 21, 

b) Charity, 1422-1538, 
8. Religious Observances, 

Offering and festivals, 1619-1617, 
B. NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION, 
1. Civil Officers. 
(at) Judseg, 1618-20 175 18 
b) King, 171420, 
2. Religious. 
a) Priests, 1818 
b) Prophets, 189 22, 


| 


C. Criminat Law. 
a) Murder and homicide, 191-18 31)-9, 
b) Property, 1914, 
c) Witness, 1915 21, 
d) War, 20, 211014, 


D. MiscenpaANnKous Laws, ¢.9. 


orimogeniture, 


seduction 


divorce, 211521 4213-30 4159551], interest and loans, 


2°320, 21 946. 1018, 


Synopsis OF LAWS IN DRUTERONOMY 
(taken from Driver’s Cummentary, pp. iv-vii). 


JE. DRUTKRONOMY. 


Ex 20%-17, 6618 (21) (the Decalogue). 


2024,* 121-28 (place of sacrifice). 
cf, 2344, 1229-3] (not to imitate Canaanite 
$412 16f, rites). 
cf. 2219 (20). [ch. 18 (cases of seduction to 
idolatry). 


141-2 (distizgurement in mourn- 


ingr). 
14320 (clean and unclean ani- 
mals). 
1421a (food improperly killed), 
14216 (kid in mother’s milk). 
1422 29 (tithes). 


2930 (51), 
Z310b 342d, 


olor. 

12 11,* 

22% (30) 1312 
3119, 


151-1] (year of release). 

1512-18 (Hebrew slaves). 

1510-23 (Aretlings of ox and sheep: 
cf, 128.17. 18 1423), 


2314-17 3418 20 


16117 (the three annual pilyrim- 
end, 22 24, 


ages). 

1618 (appointment of judges). 

1619 20 (just judgment). 

1621-22 (Ashérahs an 
prohibited). 

171 (sacrifices to be without 
blemish ; cf, 152)), 

172-7 (worship of ‘other gods,’ 
or of the host of heaven), 

178-18 (supreme tribunal). 

1714-20 (law of the king). 

1818 (rights and revenues of the 
tribe of Levi). 

189-22 (law of the prophet). 

18108 (Molech-worship ; ef. 123)). 

Isl0b. 11 (different kinds of divi- 


931-8. 6-8, 
‘pillars’ 


9219 (20) 908 
2313 R414, 


2217 (18) (sor- 


ceress nation and mayic). 
alone). 
2112.14, * 10138 (asylum for manslayer: 
murder), 
1914 che landmark). 
23}, 1915-2) (law of witness). 


ch. 20 
cf, ; 

211-9 (expiation of an untraced 
murder). 

2110 14 (treatment of female cap- 
tives). 

2115-17 (primogeniture). 

2118-21 Cundutiful son). 

2122. 23 (body of malefactor). 

221-4 (animal straying or fallen ; 
lost property). 

225 (sexca not to interchange 
garments). 

226.7 (bird’s nest). 

228 (hattlement). 

229-1] (against non-natural mix- 
tures). 

2212 (law of ‘ tassels’). 

2218-21 (slander against a newly- 
marricd maiden). 

2292-27 eee: 

2228f. (seduction 

231 (2250) (incest with step- 
mother), 

232-9 (1-8) (conditions of admit- 
tance into the theocratic 
community). 

2310-15 (9 14) (cleanlinese in the 


camp) 

2816 (15) f- (humanity to escaped 
slave). 

2318 (17) f. (against religious pro- 
stitution). 

2320 (19) f- (usury). 

22322 24 (21-23) (vows). 

2325 (24) f. (regard for neighbour's 

crops). 

241-4 (di vorce). 

248. 16-18 (pledyres). 

247 (man-stealing). 

248 (leprosy). 


(nilitary service and war ; 
245 


cf, 211517, 


234. 5, 


2016, 
2215 (16) f£. 


2224 (25), 


22 (28) £ 
2116, 


P (incLupINa@ H). 


Lv 171 0* 
Nu 8382, 


Lv 102s, 
yy 112-28 20%, 
», 1715 1140, 


», 2780-338: Nu 

1921-82, * 
251-7,* 

yy 2589-48, * 

Nu 1817f* (cf. Ex 
1316; Lv 
272% > Nu gla 
817). 


Lv 23*; Nu 28- 
20.* 


yy 1915, 

», 261, 

») 2217-34, 

» 782-34" Nu 
18! 7.8 20, * 


,, 182] 2025, 
yy 1928b. 31, 

206. 27, 
Nu 359-84; 
2417 2h, 


Lv 


Ly 1916b, 


cf. Lv 209, 


Lv 1919, 


Nu 1587-41, 
Ly 1820 2019, 


», 188 201, 


Nu 614,* 


Lv 2585.87, 
Nu 802, 


Lv 18-14 
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24.4 (wages of hired servant | Lv 1913, 
not to be detained). 

2416 (the family of a criminal 
not to suffer with him). 

2417f (justice towards stranger, | ,, 
widow, and orphan). 

2418-22 (rleanings). a 

251-4 (moderation in infliction of 
the bastinado). 

264 (threshing ox not to be 
muzzled). 

265 10 vevinn ve marriage). 

2611. 12 (modesty in women). 

2518-16 

1714, 9517-19 

cf, 22288 (29a) 

235 1Va $4268, 


Ex 2220 23 
(21 24) 2y9, 


1923f.. 
199f. 2382, 


ust weights). »» 1985, 
Amalek) 
26!-11 (thanksgiving at the offer- | cf. Nu 1826, 
ing of first-fruits). 
2612.15 (thankspiving at the pay- 
ment of the triennial tithe). 
2920 33, ch. 28 (peroration, presenting | Iv 265 4, 
motives for the observance | 
of the Code). | 


201. y 3417, 
9312b, 


416-13. 23 725 (avainst images). Ly 19% 261, 
Hi4b (philanthropic object of 
Sabbath). 
G4 1118 (law of frontleta). 
Gl4 1116 (ayninst ‘other gods’). 
6°0 (instruction to children), 
72-4. 16(no compact with Canaan- 
ites). 
75 128 (Canaanite altars, § ue 
lars,’ etc. to bo destroyed), 
76 142. 22 9619 289 (Israel a ‘holy 
people’). 
(in different connexions), 
119 (to love the ‘ stranger’), 
1216.23 1623 (blood not to he 


cf. 13%. 16, 

203 1318. 14, 

1814, 

yz2da. SZ. 
3412 Jot, 

Q34db 3413, 


yy 10d, 
Nu 3355, 
»y 8352, 


196 22728 (30), Ly 1144f 19? 
207.28; Nu 
1540, 

1934, 


2220 (21) 239, 3% 
1) 1710-24 -192%Ha 


eaten). (cf. 317 T2UF ; 
Gir 94). 
9318a $425a, 1) 16%" (leavened bread not to be| Ex 123, 


caten with Passover), 


136f. 2315 168b 498 (unleavened cakes for} ,, 1215.18-20, Ly 


3418, seven days afterwards). 238, 
Q318b 3425), 1 164b (flesh of Passover not to} ,, 1218 Nu 92, 
remain till morning). 
1613 15 (feast of ‘booths,’ ‘seven | Ly 2334. 38. 41-43, 
dayx'). 
176 1915 (two or three wit-| Nu 3580, 
nesses '). 
2128 26, 1971 (dex talionts). Ly 2419f. 
(but in a different applica- 
tion in each ease). 
2()25, 275. 6 (altars of unhewn stones). 


he instances in which the divergence Is most marked are 
indicated by an asterisk *.] 


vii. DATE AND AUtTHORSIIP.— The date to 
which the composition of Dt should be assigned 
cannot be determined with any degree of cer- 
tainty. But it is clear, from what has been 
already said, that it cannot reasonably be attri- 
buted to any very early period in the history of 
Heb. literature. 

a. The testimony of the style and language 
connects it with the period preceding the age in 
which the imitators of the Deut. style wrote and 
flourished. Certainly, the rich and fluent oratori- 
eal periods of Dt belong to a period of ripe literary 
development, and not to the rough beginnings of 
a national literature. 

It has been asserted that this is contradicted 
by the presence of certain archaisms. But, even 
if there were a few archaisms, their presence would 
not affect the general inpression produced by the 
character of the Deut. style. The alleged ‘archa- 
isms,’ however, are not of a kind to furnish any 
proof of the antiquity of the book. 

(a) xn. The eat use of the pronoun throws 
more light upon the history of the text than upon 
the antiquity of the book. 

The vowels in e7 and x7 were in all probability 
absent from the original autographs. 

The fem. form Az seems to have existed in the 
earliest periods of the language. 
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(6) Sxa for nbyz. This form occurs 8 times in 
the Pent., 4 times in Dt 4% 722 94 once in 1 Ch 208 
ox. As the nsual ‘dissylabic’ form occurs in the 
Pent. some 260 times, and in the cognate dialects 
the dissyllabic form was usual, the monosylable 
is almost certainly an orthographical anomaly, 
and should have a second vowel, 5x, 5x75 ef. mx. 

(c) 3) (16'® 207%), as in Ex 23" 343) instead of 
19], Which is used over 50 times in the Pent. The 
use of 3] for 17} goes back to the old law of 
Ex 23", 

(a) inv (328 34)+8), as elsewhere in Pent. In 
Jos it is spelt tn 28 times, and we have inn in 
25S 105, Jer 395 528.) The sugeestion has been 
offered that ‘Israel picked up a new pronunciation 
after they came to the place,’ in other words, that 
until the death of Moses the Israelites called the 
place ‘Yéréchd’ incorrectly, and that this was 
embodied in the Vent., but that the local pro- 
nunciation was given by Joshua, It might have 
been supposed that the writer of the account of 
the death of Moses (Dt 34!°%) would have had as 
good opportunities for ‘picking up a new pro- 
nunciation’ as the writer of Jos 2’. But the pro- 
nunciation followed in the Pent. is found also in 
K, Ezr-Neh, and Ch; so that no argument can 
be based upon the variety of the spelling. 

Other supposed archaisms seem to mise from 
the mannerism of the author rather than from 
any, real antiquity in their form. 

‘he use of 1y3, equally for mase. or fem., appears 
indecd to be a genuine archaism; but the fact 
that my) appears as the fem. of 13 elsewhere in 
the Heb. Scriptures except in the Pent., is merely 
an indication that the text of the Pent. had be- 
come regarded as too sacred to modify, at an 
earlier date than the other books subsequently 
admitted into the Heb. Canon. 

Finally, the presence of an archaism is no more 
proof of a very early date than the presence of 
an Aramaism would be p:oof of a very late date. 
We have to account for the one as well as for 
the other. 

b. The evidence derived from the language is 
corroborated by that which the religious teaching 
supplies. 

(1) It has already been noticed that the emphasis 
laid upon the dove of God is a feature almost 
unique (except for Ex 20); and it is generally 
believed that the prophet Hosea is the first ex- 
ponent of this teaching. Dt ‘bnilds upon the 
foundation of the prophets’ (Driver). 

(2) The sneieeheiaat of It is an expansion of 
the ‘monolatry’ of early Israel ; and the command 
to worship at a single sanctuary expresses in a con- 
crete form the conception of a monotheistic religion. 
Weare confronted with astage of religious thought 
which has been reached only after a long prepara- 
tory period of discipline and teaching. 

c. A comparison of the laws with those in 
Ex 20-23 shows that whereas the Deut. legis- 
Jation is founded upon the laws of ‘the Covenant,’ 
and often repents them almost verbutim, e.g. 147 
=Ex 23!" 34°5, 7>= Ex 341, and, as a rule, merely 
expands them with hortatory phrase, in other 
cases Dt presents us with a modification of the 
earlier law, showing a@ more advanced and humane 
civilization. Thus comparing the law of release 
for bondservants in Dt 1527 with the parallel 
law in Ex 212%, we notice (1) that female slaves 
are included in the law of release, (2) that pro- 
vision is granted to the released slave so that he 
should not starve, (3) that the old custom of 
boring the ear is not required to be done publicly, 
Sinilarly, in Dt 5 the institution of the sabbatic 
year is put in force to restrain the exactions of 
the usurer, whereas in Ex 23!° it had only an 
agricultural significance. 
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d. The laws in Dt ReeUatnG national worship 
represent a later stage of Isr. history than those 
in Ex 20-23. This is conspicuously shown in 
regard to the place of sacrifice. In Ex 20% an 
Israclite may erect local altars: ‘in every pluce 
where [ record my name, I will come unto thee 
and bless thee.’ The practice of sacrificing at 
local altars and shrines was apparently universal 
from the time of Joshua (Jos 2426 1 § 7% git14 
103-8 11 14° 20% 28 151-32) until the days of 
Hezekiah, who endeavoured to centralize all wor- 
ship at Jerus. as the one national sanctuary (2 K 
1823), The law of Dt insists (1248 etc.) upon 
the necessity of sacrificing at one place which J” 
shall have chosen ‘to set his name there.’ It 
expresses in the terms of direct injunction the 
change for which Hezekiah contended and which 
Josiah finally carried into execution. 

e. It may be granted that the laws of worship 
in Dt are quite too incomplete to be regarded as 
containing any exhaustive account. ‘Thus the 

recise dates for the Festivals of Passover and 

abernacles are not given. In the former case 
the month is given, but not the day ; in the latter 
case, neither month nor day. In the deseription 
of the Passover no direction is given that every- 
one should partake of it; while the command to 
observe the 7th day of Passover as ‘a solemn 
assembly’ and a day of rest is not applied to 
the other two feasts. 

But, making all allowance for the general and 
fragmentary character of the religious legislation 
in Dt, we cannot pretend to be able to reconcile 
the discrepancies between the law of Dt and that 
of the (so-called) Priestly Code. The most notable 
discrepancy is in reference to the status of the 
Levite, and the provision for his maintenance. 
In Dt the regular expression ‘the priests, the 
Levites’ (17% 8 18! 24% 27%), does not seem to recog- 
nize the distinction between ‘the sons of Aaron’ 
and ‘the Levites,’ which is found in the priestly 
laws. The Levites are pictured as wanderers and 
objects of Israclite charity, for which special regula- 
tions are laid down (12!2-!9 1427-29 161. 4 186 Qg11. 12) . 
there is no reference to the provision in Nu 18 for 
the maintenance of priests and Levites, and in 
Nu 35 for the reservation of 48 cities for their 
place of residence. 

A complete difference is also expressed in the 

laws relating to jirstlings and to tithes. In Dt 
J26- 17% 151" the firstlings are to be presented at 
the central sanctuary, and there eaten by the 
owner. In Nu 188 the firstlings are pronounced 
to belong to Aaron, ‘And the flesh of them shall 
be thine; as the wave-breast and as the right 
thigh it shall be thine.’ In Dt (12! 14%) it is 
enjoined that a tithe of the vegetable produce 
is to be set aside, and to be consumed by the 
offerer at the central sanctuary; while, in every 
third year, the tithe is to be legoted to the poor 
or the destitute and the Levite. In this there is 
no resemblance to the tithe law of Nu 1822-38 and 
Lv 27”. ®, according to which the tithe was to be 
paid of animal as well as of vegetable produce ; 
it was to be paid to the Levites, who, in their 
turn, were enjoined to render a tenth to the 
priests. 
_ Another instance of ritual discrepancy is found 
in the description of the priestly dues. In Dt 18-5 
the sacrificing priest received as his share ‘the 
shoulder, two cheeks, and maw’; in Lv 731-84 ‘the 
wave-breast’ and ‘heave-thigh’ or shoulder are 
assigned to the priest. 

Added to this, there is the argument from silence, 
in that Dt makes no mention of the year of jubilee, 
the great Day of Atonement, the Levitical cities, 
the meal-oflering, guilt-oflering, or sin-offering, nor 
even of the tent of meeting (Dt 31) is from JE). 


And it is incredible to suppose that the Levitical 
system, if formulated as we have it in P, should 
have been so wholly overlooked in an address to 
the people. 

It is impossible to resist the impression that the 
law of Dt represents an expansion and develop- 
ment of the ancient code contained in Ex 20-23, 
and precedes the final formulation of the priestly 
ritual, which only received its ultimate form in 
the last pertod of revising the structure of the 
VPentateuch. 

In order to approach more nearly the limits of 
time within which it is reasonable to suppose that 
Dt was composed, we may take into consideration 
the further possible indications of time, and judge 
of them not as individually convincing items of 
evidence, but as collectively carrying considerable 
weight. 

(a) It was written on the W. side of the Jordan ; 
cf. the use of ‘beyond Jordan’ in Dt 1-5 38 
441. 46. 47.49, as in Jos 2 77 ete. See BEYOND. 

(6) The law of the kingdom, 17'*-*, is expressed 
in language indicating acquaintance with the evils 
of Solomon’s reign. 

(c) The law of the judicial tribunal in 178" docs 
not ordain a new institution, but describes a court 
already existing, and having a close resemblance 
to the one described in 2 Ch 19%?) as appointed 
by Jehoshaphat. 

(a) era who speaks of the erection of an 
‘obelisk’ (mazzébah) fur a sacred purpose in con- 
nexion with the worship of J” in Exypt, could 
hardly have been acquainted with the law of 
Dt 16% ‘Thou shalt not set thee up an obelisk, 
which J” thy God hateth.’ 

(ec) Dt refers to the worship of ‘the host of 
heaven’ as a dangerous form of idolatry (4 17%). 
We do not find in the historical books any men- 
tion of this superstition being a source of reli- 
gious temptation until the days of Ahaz; see 2 Kk 
Bou, 

(f) The style of Jeremiah’s writing shows abund- 
ant traces of the influence of Dt. 

If we may take these hints together, we arrive 
at the probability of Dt having been composed 
during the period which intervenes between the 
accession of Ahaz and the literary activity of 
Jeremiah. 

A terminus ad quem for the composition of Dt 
is supplied by the discovery of ‘the book of the 
law’ in the 18th year of the reign of Josiah 
(B.C. 621). There can be no manner of doubt 
that this book corresponded to a work practically 
identical with the main portion of Dt (5-26. 28). 
This work contained denunciations and curses, 
such as are found in Dt 28 (cf. 2 K 2Q1-15.19), it 
contained mention of the covenant with J”, with 
clear reference to Dt 28% (cf. 2 K 237321), The 
reforms instituted by Josiah are such as would 
be required by conformity with the law of Dt, 
oe, in regard to the centralization of wor- 
ship, 2 K 23%; the prohibition of the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, 2K 2345; the prohibition 
of the high-places, obelisks, Ashérim, ete, 2 K 
23% 51418; the prohibition of religions prostitutes, 
2K 237; the maintenance of the priests ejected 
from the local shrines, 2 K 235°; the prohibition 
of Molech worship, 2 K 23"; the celebration of 
the Passover in Jerusalem ‘as it is written in this 
book of the covenant,’ 2 K 237); the ejection 
of diviners and consulters with familiar spirits, 
2K 2374 

The finding of this ‘book of the law’ in the 
temple is described as a fortuitous occurrence. 
There is no foundation for the suggestion that 
Hilkiah himself had written the book, and that 
the story of its finding was a fabrication. The 
account is straightforward and natural. It is 
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generally agreed that the book may have been 
written in the reign of Manassch, or in the early 
part of the reign of Josiah. Hezekiah, who had 
commanded all Isr. worship to be offered at the 
sanctuary in Jcrus. (2 K 184 22 21%), commenced the 
policy of removing the high-places. Manasseh’s 
reign reversed all that Hezekiah had done. It is 
thought probable that the composition of Dt was 
intended, in the days of Manassch, to protest 
against the religious evils of that time, against 
the forms of superstition that had begun to find 
their way into Judah from Babylonia, as well as 
against the corruptions and disorders at the high- 
places which presented a form of J” worship wholly 
alien to the teaching and spirit of the prophets 
of Israel. 

Such a work, written in the troublous reign of 
Manasseh, may well have been deposited for safety 
within the precincts of the temple. The descrip- 
tion of its discovery leads the reader to suppose 
that the book was one that had been written some 
considerable time before the 18th year of Josiah’s 
reign. The character of Dt agrees exactly with 
the spirit of Lluldah’s warning in 2 Kk 22!8-20, where 
she speaks of the people of Judah having forsaken 
J”, and burned incense to other gods, ete. 

The traditional view, that the work in its present 
form was written by Moses, is now generally 
recognized by critical scholarship as impossible. 
The fact that Moses is described in Dt 31% as 
having committed the Deut. legislation to writ- 
ing, was, in former times, regarded as sufficient 
proof that the whole work came from his hand. 
fhe writer (Dt 31°) narrates the fact that Moses 
‘wrote this law’; he also narrates the fact that 
Moses delivered farewell discourses to the people. 
There is no Epheokange of autobiography in Dt. 
There is no claim to Mosaic Rnennelip for the 
whole work. A copy of the Dent. law is stated 
(Dt 31°%) (to have been committed by Moses to the 
keeping of the priests ‘by the side of the ark.’ 

Heb. laws went back to the founding of the 
nation under Moses. ‘Che nameof Moses embraced 
the whole levislation, both in its earlier forms and 
in their later expansion and modification. The 
writer of Dt employed the nucleus of ancient law 
as the means of conveying the teaching needed by 
his time. The authority of Moses is invoked as 
impersonating the spirit of Isr. law in its later 
application, no less than in its orivinal framing. 
Moses is made to plead with his people, and to 
show the abiding principles of the worship of J”. 

The work is that of a prophet, a religious teacher, 
not of a jurist or a statesman. In language, in 
thought, and in character, it is most easily under- 
stood as the composition of one who lived in the 
7th cent., and who sought, by a ‘dramatic’ use of 
the last words of Moses, to recall his countrymen 
to a holier life, and a purer service of J”. It has 
been objected that the allusions to the dwellers 
in Canaan, and to the Amalekites (75 2016-19), 
would be unintelligible and unnccessary at so late 
a period as the 7th cent. B.c. But the writer’s 
purpose is to transfer himself to the age of Moses, 
and from that listoric standpoint to appeal to the 
nation’s conscience. If Moses were represented as 
speaking in the plains of Moab, it would be natural 
for the writor to make him refer to the Canaan- 
ites, and to introduce suitable local allusions. 
And the writer’s argument was perfectly intelli- 
gible. If severity of the sternest kind was tradition- 
ally said to have been inculcated by Moses avainst 
the idolatrous inhabitants of the lead) how much 
more was it required in dealing with those who, in 
Israel itself, had proved so faithless to J”, in spite 
of the warnings of the prophets ! 

It has been objected that the substance of Deut. 
laws is alluded to in writings earlier than the 7th 


cent. B.C. Thus 1 S 28% has been compared with 
Dt 184, Los 444 with Dt 23! Hos 5! with Dt 1914, 
Am 8 with Dt 25!, Neh 2! with Dt 15, while 
2 K 14° refers to the law contained in Dt 248, 
But this line of objection assumes that the existence 
of the laws is contemporaneous with the composi- 
tion of Dt, and it ignores the fact, which criticism 
has clearly revealed and strenuously reiterated, 
that Dt contains and expands laws of very much 
greater antiquity than its own composition. 

In the following passaves, in which the words of 
the prophetical writers have been revarded as 
referring to Dt, it is obvious that Dt, as well as 
the prophets, refers back to the older law of 
Ex 20-23 :— 

Tg 117.23 102 = Ex 2221, Dt 2417, 


»» W868 =, 238, 1619, 
Am 28 Sr eo Go Ala 
», 612 sz, 235 4, 1610, 


There are, of course, in Dt ubundant allusions 
to offerings (e.g. ch. 12), tithes (147°-*"), distinctions 
of ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ (12)% 24 145-%)) the 
‘solemn assembly’ (168), law of leprosy (248), and 
kindred topics, which show the familiarity of Dt 
with the national religious observances ; they do 
not exhibit acquaintance with the distinctive 
ordinances of P, although reference to them is 
necessarily made with technical terms. 

Certain words and phrases have also been 
adduced from the prophetical writers, which it is 
alleged must have been taken from Dt, e.g. Hos 5" 
oppressed from Dt 28%; 88 they shall return to 
Lope from Dt 288; 118 4dmah and Zeboim from 
Dt 29%; Am 4° d/asting and mildew from Dt 28%; 
4" overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah from Dt 29% ; 
5? wormwood from Dt 29 ete. But. the occurrence 
of such words and phrases is not sullicient to 
justify the claim for direct citation. They are 
expressions, most of them, which would quite 
naturally occur independently to the writers. 
Nor is there any means of showing that there is 
more probibility of these writers having borrowed 
a phrase from Dt than of Dt having borrowed a 
parpe from them, Considering the resemblance of 

)t’s style to the writing in Jer and Kings, it would 
be more natural to expect Dt to have borrowed 
from Hosea or Amos than for Hosca or Amos to have 
borrowed from Dt. The Deuteronomic style in 
Jer, Jos, Jg, Kings, shows at once the influence 
of Dt; but there is no clear proof of the earher 
prophets having been acquainted with Dt. 
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DEYVIL.— Sce DEMON, SATAN. DEVOTED 
THINGS.—Sce ACCURSED, CURSE. 


DEYOTION. — RV gives ‘devotion’ for AV 
‘prayer’ in Job 154 (nav). In AV the word is 
found only Ac 17% ‘as I passed by, and beheld 
your devotions,’ Gr, 7a ceSdopara vudv, RV ‘the 
objects of your worship.’ 


That RV gives the meaning of the Greek there is no doubt. 
The same Gr. word occurs Wis 1420 (Vulg. deus, AV ‘a god,’ 
RV ‘object of devotion’), 1617 (Vulg. quog colit, AV ‘the things 
which he worshippeth,’ RV ‘object of his EDLY ’); Bel 27 
(EV ‘the gods ye worship’); and 2 Th 24 (EV ‘that is 
worshipped,’ RVm ‘an object of worship’). Did the AV trans- 
lators understand ‘devotions’ in the sense of ‘objects of wor- 
ship,’ then? Aldis Wright (Bible Word-Book,? p. 198 f.), after a 
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full discussion, concludes that they did not. We quotes, how- 
ever, from Sidney, Arcadia (ed. 1508, p. 282 (ed. 1622, p. 277), 
as follows: ‘Dametas began to speake his lowd voyce, to looke 
big, to march up and downe, and in his march to lft his leypes 
higher than he was wout, swearing by no ineane devotions, that 
the walls should not keepe the coward from him.’ The Oxf. 
Hing. Dict. gives ‘an object of religious worship’ ag one of the 
meanings of ‘devotion,’ quoting the above from Sidney, Ac 1723, 
and a passage from Iletcher (1625), Double Marriage, Iv. iv.: 
‘Churches and altars, priests and all devotions, Tumbled to- 
gether into one rude chaos’; but says, ‘this sense is not very 
certain, the meaning of the quotations being in every case 
doubtful.’ As Wright points out, AV took the word from Gen. 
Bible of 1660; Wycht (13880) having ‘mawmetis’ ; Tind. ‘the maner 
how ye worship jour goddes,’ 50 Cran., Gen. of 1557 (Whitting- 
ham), Bishops’; Cov. ‘youre gods seruyce’ (from Zurich Bible, 
euwre Gottsdienst); Rhem. ‘your Idols.’ But it has not been 
observed that Tomson’s NT of 1570, which from 1587 onwards 
supplanted the NT of 1560 in most copies of the Gen. Bible, has 
the inarg. note: ‘Whatsoever men worship for religion's sake, 
that we call devotion.’ That note, which removes all doubt of 
this meaning from the word, wag before the translators of AV, 
and they would have no hesitation in using an abstract word in 
this concrete sense: cf. Ac 1415 Gr, ra para, AV ‘vanities,’ 
RV ‘vain things.’ Coverdale hag ‘devotion’ in Ja 1% for AV 
and RV ‘religion,’ J. HASTINGS. 


DEW (by, tal).—i. The atmosphere is capable of 
holding in suspension a certain amount of aqueous 
vapour proportionate to its temperature under a 
given pressure. The greatest amount is taken up 
during the daytime; but on the approach of 
sunset, when the temperature is lowered, part of 
the vapour is precipitated in the form of dew, till 
the dew-point 38 reached. 

This process is enhanced in Eastern countries 
like Palestine, where the surface of the ground and 
the air in contact therewith are highly heated 
during the daytime, but where at night, and par- 
ticularly under a cloudless sky, the heat of the 
ground is radiated into ahice and the air becomes 
rapidly cooled down. The excess of moisture in 
the wr then gently ‘falls as dew on the tender 
herb,’ and sometimes so copiously as to sustain the 
life of many plants whieh soni selieewies perish 
during the rainless season ;— or even, as in the case 
of Gideon, to saturate a fleece of wool (Jy 6"). 
When the sky is clonded, radiation is retarded, and 
rain may fall. Thus ram and dew alternately 
benefit the vegetation; and to the latter agent 
may possibly be ascribed the presence of a 
beauteous, though dwarfed, flora amongst the 
waterless valleys of the Sinaitic Peninsula, which 
in the early morn sparkles in the sunshine, owing 
to the multitudes of dewdrops which have settled 
on the leaves and stems of the plants during the 

001 hours of the night. 

li. Thus deprivation of dew, as well as of rain, 
becomes a terrible calamity in the Kast. On this 
account ‘dew and rain’ are associated in’ the 
imprecation called down by David on the mountains 
of Gilboa in his distress at the tidings of the death 
of Saul and Jonathan 2S 12); and in the curse 
pronounced on Ahab and his kingdom hy Elijah 
(1 K 173); as also by the prophet Haggai on the 
Jows after the Restoration (Hag 1) owing to their 
unwillingness to rebuild the temple. : 

ii. In the Book of Job the formation of dew is 

Ointed to as one of the mysteries of nature 
Insoluble by mim (Job 38%); but in Pr it is ascribed 
to the omniscience and power of the Lord (Pr 3%). 

iv. Dew is a favonrite emblem in Scripture ; the 
following are examples : (@) Richness and Fertility, 
‘God give thee of the dew of heaven (Gn 27%, 
Dt 33%). (0) Refreshing and Vivifying effects, 
‘My speech shall distil as the dew’ (Dt 3&4); 
‘Like a cloud of dew in the heat of sumuner’ (Is 
184), (c) Stealth, ‘We will light: upon him as the 
dew falleth on the ground’ (2.8 172). (d) Incon- 
stancy ; the goodness of Judah is ‘as the curly 
dew, it goeth away’ (Hos 64); Ephraim .. . shall 
be ‘as the carly dew that passeth away’ (ch. 133), 
(e) The young warriors of the Messianic king, 


with flashing weapons like dewdrops, ‘Thou 
hast the dew of thy youth’ (Ps 110°). 
Kk. Huu. 


DIADEM.—This term (d:d5ynua) was applied by 
the Greeks to the emblem of royalty worn on the 
head by Pers. monarchs (Xen. Cyr. viii. 3. 13). It 
consisted of a silken fillet, 2 inches broad, of blue 
or purple, mixed with white, tied at the back of 
the head. Originally intended to confine the hair, 
and worn by all Persians, it becuine an ornamental 
head-dress, the king’s being distinguished by its 
colour, and perhaps by jewels studding it. It was 
tied round the lower part of the AAshatram (Ileb. 
sn7, Gr. «ldaps or xlraps; see Rawlinson, Ane. 
Mon. iii. 204 note), wa tall, stiff cap, probably of 
felt, and of bright colours, which formed the tiara 
or turban of the king (Q. Curt. i11. 3. 18, 19; see 
head from Persepolis in Rawlinson, iii. 166). The 
head-dress of soldiers other than the king was soft, 
and fell back on the head (Suidas, Levicon, ridpa. 
See also the Pompeian mosaic of the battle of Issus, 
given in Aind, Herculaneum and Pompeit). Later, 
the fillet was enlarged by broad pendants falling 
on the shoulders. ‘The Persian diadem was atootad 
by Alexander and his suceessors (1 Mac 1°; 
Herodian, i. 3.7). To the Greeks and Romans it 
was the distinctive badge of royalty, unlike the 
wreath, and is commonly described as white (Tac. 
Annales, vi. 37). Its presentation to Julius Casar 
was therefore specially offensive (Cie. Pil. ii, 34 ; 
Sueton. Jul. 79). Pliny (NA vii. 57) attributes 
its invention to Father Liber (the supposed Latin 
Dionysus), and it was long confined in art to him ; 
but later artists placed it on the head of other 
deities. Diocletian was the first Rom. emperor 
to wear it permanently and publicly. Out of it, 
in combination with the ‘corona,’ the later royal 
crowns were developed. 

In LXX 6tddyua 1s used loosely to translate not 
only ‘crown royal’ (map a> Est 1 27) but 
‘pallium? (qrpa List 8" siddnua Bicowov mopdupodv) 
and ‘tiara’ (q3¥ Is 62°, But not so in Job 29%, 
Is 3%; in Zee 3° 4 3¥ is tr. Kldapis, a rendering also 
ay to the high priest’s turban in Tizk 219! 4) 9384, 
av 164). In] Mac 1° 137 it describes the strictly 
royal insignia for the head adopted by the Greeks 
from the Persians (d:ddnua r7s’Aclas). In AV of OT, 
diadem is again used loosely for the high priest’s 


turban (Iézk 21° nsjsp), a royal tiara (Job 29%, 
Is 62° A43¥) and a crown (Is 285 ares). RV more 


properly confines diadem to the last three passages, 
using ‘mitre’ in Kzk 21°%, and also ‘turban’ in the 
nate of Job 29%, But though thus the royal 
head-dress of the kings of Israel is not described as 
a diadem, there can be but little doubt that it was 
such (see Crown). In N'I' the distinction between 
crown and diadem is accurately observed in the 
Gr. and in RV, but not in AV. Diadem should be 
read in Rev 123 132 192, where it symbolizes respect. 
ively the empire of ‘the dragon,’ ‘the beast,’ and 
of the royal Christ. The phrase ‘on his head 
were many diadems,’ describes Christ’s universal 
doniinion (yee CROWN ; also for bibliography). 
G. T. PuRVEs. 

DIAL (mbyo, dvafabuol, horologium), RVm ‘Heb. 
steps,’ 2K 204, Is 388,—The Heb. word commonly 
denotes ‘steps’ (see Ex 20%, 1 K 10"), and is so ren- 
dered elsewhere in this narrative (2 K 20°}, Ig 388; 
AV degrees). ‘The ‘steps’ referred to are doubt- 
Jess not simply the steps of the palace (so LXX, 
Jos. Ant. X. ii. 1), but formed part of some kind 
of sun-clock (so Targ., Vulg., Jerome on Is 388, and 
most commentators), According to Herod. ii. 109, 
the Babylonians were the inventors of the odds 
or concave dial, the yeouwy, and the division of 
the day into 12 hours. ‘The introduction by Ahaz 
of a device for measuring the time may be re- 
garded as a result of his intercourse with the 
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Assyrians (2 K 16), but if is uncertain what 
kind of clock is intended. Some have supposed 
that it was in the form of a dial with concentric 
circles, and a central gnomon (Ges., [litz., Keil, 
etc.); but it is doubtful whether nibyp can denote 
‘degrees.’ Hence it scems simpler to think of 
actual oe arranged round a pillar or obelisk, 
the time of day being then indicated by the posi- 
tion of the shadow on the steps. Sinee in 21k dc. 
it is regarded as possible for the shadow to go 
down or to return 10 steps, it is clear that these 
steps did not each mark an hour of the day, but 
some smaller period of time. In biblical Heb., 
indeed, no word denoting an hour is found ; ayy 
first appears in the Aram. of Dn 4'6 (Eng. 7%) 5°, 
Our ignorance of the real form of the ‘dial’ of Ahaz 
renders precarious all attempts at explaining the 
honoree of the recession of the sun’s shadow. 
foreover, a discussion of the problein requires a 
eritical comparison of the parallel accounts in Is 
and 2K; and it must be recognized as probable on 
independent grounds, that our narrative is con- 
siderably later than the time of Ilezekiuh. Cf. esp. 
Dillmanun aud Cheyne on Is 38°, 
Hi. A. WHITE, 
DIAMOND.—See STONES (PRECIOUS). 


DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS is the Latinized 
rendering of the name Artemis (“Apresus ray 
‘Egectwv), by which the Greeks desiynated a 
roddess whose sanctuary was situated close to 

phesus. The situation and splendour of the 
temple, and the part that the sanctuary and 
its priests played in the history of the city, through 
the influence of the conservative anti-Greek party, 
which favoured the interests of the temple and 
the power of the goddess, are Reto under 
EruHesus, ‘The coddess, who had her seat in the 
rich valley near the mouth of the Cayster long 
before Gr. colonists had set foot on the Asian 
coast, had little in common with the chaste virgin 
roddess Artemis of Greek poetry and mythology. 
She was the impersonation of the vitality und 
ower of nature, of the reproductive power which 
eeps up the race of man and animals in an un- 
broken series of offspring, and of the nourishing 
power by which the carth tenders to the use of 
man and animals all that they require to keep 
them in life. She was worshipped, with almost 
complete identity of character and image, over 
the whole of Lydia; and the Lydian Artemis 
resents such close analogies with the Phrygian 
Gruele: and with other feminine envisuyements of 
the divine power in Asiatic countries, like the 
Cappadocian Ma, the Phanician Astarte or Ash- 
taruth, the Syrian Atargalis and Mylitta, as to 
sugyvest that these are all mere varieties of one 
ultimate religious conception, presenting in different 
countries certain differences, due to varying develop- 
ment according to local circumstances and national 
character. The old hypothesis that this wide- 
spread similarity was due to Pheen. colonists, who 
carried their own goddess with them to new lands, 
is now diseredited; there is no evidence that 
Pheenicians ever settled in the Cuyster Valley, still 
less in other parts of Lydia. 

The Ephesian goddess was represented by a rude 
idol, which was said to have fallen from heaven 
(Ac 19% *)—a tradition which attached to many 
sacred and rude old statues, such as that of 
Cybele at Pessinus (said to be merely a shapeless 
stone), Athena Pulias on the Athenian Acropolis, 
ete. In the representation which is familiar to 


* In this place the rendering ‘which fell down from Jupiter’ 
(AV and RV) gives a wrong impression ; the word dsersrovs mnerely 
indicates that the image was believed to have fallen from the 
clear sky. In Eurip. [ph. 7, 977, 1384, evpavel wienus is given 
as the equivalent and explanation of dieriris ayaAue. 
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us from coins, statues, and statuettes, the soddesa 
uppears as a stunding idol, in shape partly 
human; the upper part of the body in front is 
covered with rows of breasts (symbolizing her 
function as the nourishing mother of all life); the 
lower part is merely an upright bloek, without 
distinction of legs or feet, covered with symbols 
and figures of animals; the arms from below the 
elbows are extended on each side, and the hands 
are supported by props; the head is sumnounted 
either ie nv lofty ornament, polos, or by a mural 
crown, and something like a heavy veil hangs on 
each side of the face down to the shoulders; the 
firure stands on a peculiarly shaped pedestal, gener- 
ally low on coins, but sometimes high ; frequently 
stags accompany the goddess, one on cael side, 
A similar representation of the native voddess is 
found very widely both in Lydia and in Phrygia. 
The Gr. colonists in Ephesus identified this Oriental 
deity with their own Artemis, on account of 
certuin analogies between them; they represented 
her on their cuins in the Gr. character, and intro- 
duced some of the Gr. mythology of the twins 
Artemis and Apollo; but they never succeeded in 
Sead affecting the cultus, which remained always 
purely Asian and non-Greek. The chief priest bore 
the Persian title A/egabyzos, and in curlier time he 
had to be aeunuch; but Strabo seems perhaps to 
imply that this condition was no longer required, 
when he was writing (ubont A.p. 19). Some 
authorities think that there was a body of Mega- 
byzoi in the ritual; but Canon Hicks scems rightly 
to argue that the title was appropriated to the 
single chicf priest, who represented the divine 
associate of the goddess, Attis or Atys, whom she 
herself mutilated. A large body of priestesses 
were under his authority, divided into three 
classes (Plutarch, An seni sit ner. resp. p. 795, § 24), 
called Mellierai, Wierai, and Parierai; and accord- 
ing to Strabo they ony had to be virgins. 
Soine authorities seem to ipply the name Melissai, 
‘Bees,’ to them; and the bee is the most charac- 
teristic type on earlier Gr. coins of Ephesus. A 
single priestess (I¢pea) is mentioned in inscriptions, 
who was probably the head of the cultus and 
representative of the goddess. 

There was also a body of priests (some wrongly 
say a single high priest), to whom was given the 
title Hssenes. ‘The Essenes were appointed for a 
yen only (Paus. vili. 13. 1); and they seem to have 
een Oflicials at ouce of the city and of the sanctu- 
ary, for they allotted new citizens to their proper 
tribe and division, sacrificed to the goddess on 
behalf of the city, and seem in general to have 
guarded the relations between the State and the 
goddess. Various other hodics of ministers at- 
tended the sanctuary, such as the Kouretes, the 
Akrobatai, the Hieroi, whose nature and duties 
are obscure (the first two, Pens: colleges similar 
to the modern dervishes, the last a Greek form of 
hierodouloi). ‘There ean be no doubt that the ritual 
was of un orgiastic type, and accompanied with 
ceremonial prostitution and other abominations: 
traees of the ritual and its accompaniments are 
colleeted in the works on Ephesus (which see); the 
Lydian ritual of the Mysteries, which are mentioned 
at Ephesus in inscriptions (Hicks, p. 147, C/G 3002 ; 
Strabo, p. 640), as well as in many other citics, 
is described in Cities and bishuprics of Phrygia 
(Ramsay), i. p. 9118, and the gener! character of 
the religion in Lyd. e¢ le Monde Gree. (Radet), p. 
261 tf, 

The epithets ‘Queen of Ephesus’ and ‘great’ or ‘greatest’ 
seem to have been specially appropriated to Artemis in Asia: 
so CIG 2063 c. tiie psydans bids "A., 6797, ‘Kptcou avacee ; 
Xen. Eph. 1. IL. p.. 15, civ psydany '¢roiay "A.; Achilles, 
Tat. viil. 9 p. 501,91 "A. 4 psyean Osog 3 Hicks, No. 481, 1. 278, 
vis utyiorns Osae "A. Further, the expression usyean ” Aprspis 
seems to have been a formula of an invocatory character ; see 
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the inscriptions given in Bulletin de Corresp. Hellénique, 1880, 
. 430, from Lesbos; and in Ramsay, I/ist. Geogr. of As. 
ing p. 410, fron Pisidia (cf. wéyas "Arédrwyv, id, Cilice anid 

Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 151, No. 49, payean "Avaitis ; Mies. 

et Bibliotheca Simyrn, No. va%’). It is therefore probable 

that the shouts of the excited crowd in the Ephesian theatre 

(Ac 1934) were really invocations to the goddess, ax her wor- 

shippers A ay & formula fainiliar in her ritual (see Ramsay, 

Church in Rom, Emp, p. 138 f.). 

The Naol or Shrines of Artemis, which were made in silver 
by artisans auch as Demetrius, and in other less expensive 
materials (esp. marble and terra-cotta) by ‘the workmen of 
like occupation’ (rots wep) re route ipyetas, AC 1975), were first 

correctly explained by Prof. E. Curtius (Athen. Mittheil. d. 

/nstituts, ii. p. 49f.). They were not mere statucttes of the 

iphesian Diana,* for such could not be called ‘shrines.’ The 

worshippers of the goddcss dedicated to her representations of 
herself in her shrine : ‘a great city erected a great temple with 

a colossal statue of the goddess ; private individuals propitiated 

her with miniature shrines containing embodiments of her 

living presence. The vast temple and the tiny terra-cotta shrine 
were equally acceptable to Arternig; she accepted from her 
votaries offcrings according to their means; she dwelt neither 
in the temple nor in the terra-cotta shrine; she lived in the 
life of nature; mother of all, and nurse of all, she was most 
really present wherever the unrestrained life of nature was most 
freely manifested : in the woods, on the mountains, among the 
wild beasts. Her worshippers expressed their devotion, and 
their belief in her omnipresence, by offering shrines to her, 
and doubtless by keeping shrines of the same kind In their own 
homes, certainly also by placing such shrines in graves beside the 
corpse, a8 & sign that the dead had gone back to the mother 
who bore them’ (Church tu Rom. dinp. p. 125f.). These 
small dedicatory shrines wero not modelled after the splendid 
Gr, ternple of Arternis ; for the creations of Gr. art in sculpture 
and architecture, beautiful ag they were, were never 60 holy in 
the estimation of devotecs as the simple and rude types of 
primitive art and religion. The type most familiar to us from 
extant remains shows the goddess seated in a niche or naiskos, 
eometimes alone, sometimes accompanied by one or two flyures 
pone thein her favourite Atys). In the ruder examples, she sits 

n stiff fashion, holding in one hand the tambourine (rluemavov), 

in the other a cup (g¢ieAz), Beside her are one or two lions. In 

some more artistic exainples, she has laid aside the stiff symbols, 
and sometimes caresses with one hand the lion which climbs to 

her knee or lies in her lap. Sometimes the lion serves her as a 

footstool ; in other cases two sit in stiff syinmetry, one on each 

side of her throne. Works of this class are found very widely both 
at Ephesus and elsewhere, in marble and in terra-cotta; the 
examples in marble are usually marked by inscriptions as dedi- 
catory ; no exainples in silver have been preserved, but naturally 
their intrinsic value led to their being melted down. The pre- 
cise relation between this type and tho Lydian type already 
described (commonly designated, wherever found, ag the Eph. 

Artemis) has not yet been detennined, It is highly probable 

that the whole class of sacred dedicatory objects fabricated by 

the artisans for use in the cultus of Artemis were designated 
by the generic term naoi, taken from the most common and 
characteristic type. 

LITRRATURE.—See under Evnesus. 

W. M. RAMSAY, 

DIBLAH (9537), Ezk 6'*,—Four MSS read Riblah 

(which is accepted by Cheyne, Davidson, Hitzig, 

Smend, Cornill, Siegfried-Stade, and Ozf. Heb. 

Lex.). It was near a wilderness, and this would 

suit for Riblah. It has also been supposed to 

be Beth-Diblathaim. There is a village in 

Upper Galilee called Dibl. See SIP vol. i. sh. iii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

DIBLAIM (oxba3, AiSdalu), the father of Gomer, 
Hosea’s wife. See GOMER, HOSEA. 


DIBON.—-1. (sain MT, but the spelling ya" of 
the Moabite Stone and AaiSdv of LXX indicate 
that the * had a consonantal value; see Driver, 
Notes on Heb. Text of Samuel, Ixxxix.). A city east 
of the Dead Sea and north of the Arnon in the land 
which, before the coming of the Israelites, Sihon, 
king of the Amorites, had taken from a former 
king of Moab (Nu 21% 8), The Israelites dispos- 
sessed Sihon, and the territory was assigned to 
Reuben (Jos 13%’), but the city Dibon is men- 
tioned among those built (or rebuilt) by Gad (Nu 
325 4), hence the name Dibon-gad by which it is 
once called (Nu 33"), The children of Isracl were 
not able to retain possession of the land, and in 
the time of Isaiah Dibon is reckoned among the 
cities of Moab (Is 15). In Is 15° Dimon is supposed 
to be a modified form of Dibon, adopted in order 


*Canon Hicke, Bzpositor, June 1890, p. 403 ff., takes a 
different view. 
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to resemble more closely the Hebrew word for 
blood (Dam), and support the play on words in 
that verse. 

The modern name of the town is Dhiban, about 
half an hour N. of ‘Ara‘ir, which 1s on the edge of 
the Arnon Valley. It is adreary and featureless 
ruin on two adjacent knolls, but has acquired 
notoriety in consequence of the discovery there of 
the Moabite Stone. See Tristram, Land of Moab, 
p. 132 f., Seetzen, Reisen, i. 400, and cf. MOAB. 

2. A town in Judah inhabited in Nehemiah’s 
time by some of the children of Judah (Neh 11%). 
Perhaps it is the same as Dimonah (Jos 1577) among 
the southernmost cities of Judah. If this identi- 
fication be correct, it Ulustrates the passage Is 15° 
referred to in (1). 

Dibon-gad (Nu 33" only); see above. 

A. T. CHAPMAN. 

DIBRI (23).—- A Danite, grandfather of the 
blasphemer who was stoned to death, Lv 244, 


DIDRACHMA.—Sce Money. 
DIDYMUS.—See THOMAS. 


DIE.—To die by a specified form of death is a 
common expression ; as Caxton (1477), Jason, 42: 
‘If It dye not of bodily deth I shal dye of spirituel 
deth’; and so Caxton, (/. de la Tour, Gv v.: § Your 
sone deyd this nyght of a good dethe.’ Similar is 
the phrase Nu 16% ‘If these men die the common 
death of all men’; and 23" ‘Let me die the death 
of the righteous,’ and other examples in which the 
prep. is omitted. But the expression ‘die the 
death’ is un-English, and is prob. everywhere due 
to a literal rendering of tke Heb. idiom. It occurs 
Sir 14/7 ‘the covenant from the beginning is, Thou 
shalt die the deatu’ (Gr. Qavdrw drolayvp, from 
Gn 2!" ‘thou shalt surely die,’ Heb. mon nin, lit. 
‘dying thou shalt die,’ LXX @avdrw drodavetcte) ; 
and Mt 154 ‘ He that curseth father or mother, let 
him die the death’ (Gr. Oavdrw reXeurdrw, lit. ‘let 
him end by death,’ Vuly. morte moriatur, Cov. 
‘shal dye the death,’ after whom Cran., Gen., 
Bish., AV, RV; but Rhem. ‘dying let him dye’). 
The phrase ‘die the death’ is not uncommon in 
sShaks., and is generally interpreted as meaning 
‘dic the death appointed for the particular offence’; 
but it is probably a reminiscence of the phrase in 
Mt,* and means ‘let him assuredly dic.’ Thus 
Mids. Night’s Dream, 1. 1. 65— 

‘ither to dic the death, or to abjure 
For ever the socicty of men.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

DIET (fr. Gr. dSlairra, mode of life, through late 
Lat. dieta) is used in AV in the obsol. sense of ‘an 
allowance of food,’ Jer 52** ‘And for his [Jehoia- 
chin’s] dict, there was a continual diet given him’ 
(Ven nay intr, RV ‘allowance,’ as AV in par. 
passage 2 K 25° In Pr 15!” the same Heb. is tr. 
‘dinner,’ with ‘portion’ in RVm; in Jer 40° 
‘victuals,’ RVm ‘an allowance’). The Eng. word 
is rare in this sense, and is not used in any previous 
version here. In the more usual sense it occurs Sir 
30° ‘A cheerful and good heart will have a care of 
his meat and diet’; ef. Chaucer (Prol, 435)— 

‘Of his dict measurable was he, 


For it was of no superfluitee, 
But of greet norissing and digestible.’ 


J. HASTINGS, 
DIKLAH (abps, Aexdd).—The name of « son of 
Joktan (Gn 10”, 1 Ch 17), probably representing 
a nation or community. The Aramaic name for 
the river Tigris (Diklath) is practically identical 
with this form, and hence the conjecture of 
Michaelis, that Diklah signified the dwellers on 


* Cf. Macheth, 1v. iii. 111: ‘Died every day she lived,’ a recol- 
lection, no doubt, of 1 Co 1581 ‘I die daily.’ 
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that river, is not wholly improbable; we know, 
however, of no community so called, and the home 
of such of the Joktanidie as can be identified with 
certainty is in Arabia. The word dakal (in Syr. 
dekla’, ‘ pa is well known in Arabic, and 
signifies dry dates of bad quality ; as they possess 
no cohesive power, to ‘scatter like pda is a 
proverbial phrase. The geogra her Yakit knows 
of a place in Yemamah called Dakalah, ‘where 
there were palm trees,’ of too little importance to 
be connected with the son of Joktan; moreover, 
the corresponding form in Hebrew should be 
Dékalih rather than Diklah. The names inme- 
diately preceding and following Diklah give no 
clue to its identification. D.S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


DILAN (1959), Jos 15°%.—A town of Judah in 
the same group with Lachish and Eglon. ‘The 
site is unknown. C. R. CONDER. 


DILIGENCE. — ‘Derived from diligo, to love, 
“diligence” reminds us that the secret of true in- 
dustry in our work is love of that work’ (Trench, 
Study of Words, p. 314). But as diligence has 
gradually forgotten the rock whence it was hewn, 
it has also lost some of its proper meaning. It is 
& synonym now for ‘industry’; but formerly it 
was also a syn. for ‘carefulness,’ since our love of 
a work may express itself as readily in care or 
caution as in perseverance. Hence Wyclif’s tr. of 
1 Ti 3° ‘Tf ony man kan not gouerne his hous, how 
achal he haue diligence of the chirche of God’; and 
Coverdale’s tr. of Pr 4% ‘Kepe thine hert with all 
diligence,’ which is retained in AV and RV. Cf. 
Knox, Historie, 15: ‘He declared what diligence 
the ancients took to try true miracles from false.’ 
Diligent and diligently had the same range of 
meaning. Thus Job 425 Cov. ‘I have geuen dili- 
vent eare unto the’ (Gen., AV ‘TI have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear,’ RV ‘I had heard,’ 
etc.—thus reversing Coverdale’s meaning); AV 
1611 Title, ‘with the former Translations dili- 
gently compared and revised’; Shaks. Z'empest, 
It. i. 42— 


‘The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear.’ 


DILL.—See ANISE. 


DIMINISH.—To diminish is to make less, and 
that primary meaning is alone in use now. We 
do not even use the word figuratively, ‘to lessen 
the influence of,’ ‘belittle,’ as Ezk 5" ‘ therefore will 
I alsod. thee’; 29" ‘TI will d. them, that they shall 
no more rule over the nations’; Is 21!" ‘the mighty 
men... shall be diminished’ (RV ‘shall be few’) ; 
Ro 1)% ‘if... the diminishing of them [be] the 
riches of the Gentiles’ (7d #rrnua av’rdv, RV ‘ their 
loss,’ Sanday-Headlam ‘their defeat’). Cf. Argu- 
ment of Ep. to Heb. in Gen. NT: ‘For seing the 
Spirit of God is the autor thereof, it diminisheth 
nothing the autoritie, althogh we knowe not with 
what penne he wrote it.’ Still less can we speak of 
diminishing one thing from another, 1.e. Siiahnw: 
ing or withholding, so as to cause diminution, as 
Dt 4% ‘Ye shall not add unto the word which I 
command you, neither shall ye d. ought from it’; 
Jer 26? ‘d. not a word’ (RV ‘keep not back’). So 
in Atkinson’s tr. (1504) of De Imitatione, Iv. ix. : 
‘Take from our hertis ... all that may... 
dimynyshe vs from thy eternall loue.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DIMNAH (7303).—A Levitical city in Zebulun, 
Jos 21%, Dillmann, followed by Bennett in 
Haupt’s O7, emends to 7361, Rimmon (cf. 1 Ch 6”, 
Jos 1913), J. A. SELBIE. 


DIMON, DIMONAH.—See DIBon. 


J. HASTINGS. 


DINAH (939).—The daughter of Jacob by Leah 
(Gn 307). The composite and very obscure narra- 
tive of Gin 34 relates how, when Jacob was en- 
camped at Shechem, after his return from Meso- 
eich she was seduced by Shechem the son of 
Tamor, a Hivite prince. This outrage was bitter] 
resented by her full brothers, Simeon and Levi. 
Shechem was ready to prove his attachment by 
marrying the maiden, and offered to pay any 
marriage price or dowry that might be fixed by her 
fumily. ‘To this her brothers consented, but only 
on condition that all the men of Shechem should 
be circumcised. This being conceded, her brothers 
made it the means of inflicting 2 barbarous revenge 
for their sister’s dishonour, by killing all the men 
of the place on the third day, when the effects of 
the circumcision made them incapable of self- 
defence. Both at the time and on his death-bed, 
their father Jacob (according to J) spoke of this 
act with indignation and abhorrence (Gin 34% 495-7), 
It was, however, approved by later Jewish fanatics 
(Jth 9%). (For the tribal significance of Dinah and 
the historical incidents which may underlie the 
above narrative, see SIMEON). ke. M. Boyn. 


DINAITES (xy, LXX Aewaton, Ezr 4°), a 
people settled in Samaria by Osnappar (i.e. prob- 
ably Assurbanipal). They joined with the 
other Samaritans in denouncing the Jews to 
Artaxerxes. The Dinaites have been variously 
identified with the Da-ja-éni, a tribe of western 
Armenia, mentioned in inscriptions of Tiglath- 
peer I. (Schrader); and with the inhabitants of 

einaver, a Median city (Ewald), or of Din-Sharru 
near Susa (ried. Delitzsch). On account of the 
other peoples named in the same verse, the last 
view secms the most probable. See further Meyer, 
Judenthum, 39 f. Hf. A. WHITE. 


DINHABAH(3337).—The capital city of king Bela 
in Edom (Gn 36%=1 Ch t“). There is some doubt 
as toits identification. The name, whichis accented 
so as to mean ‘Give judgment’ (Ball, Genesis, ad 
loc.), occurs in Palmyrene as Danaba or Dahbana 
(x3377); cf. Aavd8n in Babylonia, and see Dill. 
and Del. on Gn 36%. It has been proposed by 
Neubauer (Academy, 1891, p. 260) to identify 
Dinhabah with Zennib. This is accepted b 
Tomkins (ib. p. 284), who further identifies Tennib 
with Thenib, E.N.E. from Heshbon, described in 
Tristram’s Moab, p. 222. See further Hommel, 
Anc. Leb. Tradition, 223 n. J. A. SELBIE. 


DINNER.—See loop. 


DIONYSIA (Atovioia, Bacchanalia, EV ‘Feast of 
Bacchus’), 2 Mac 6’?.—A festival in honour of 
Dionysus. Dionysus is usually regarded as the god 
of the vine, but, as Frazer shows in the Golden 
Bough, he was a god of trees in general. Ashe comes 
before us in Greek worship, he is quite clearly a 
vegetation deity ; but Jevons may be right in think- 
ing that two cults have been combined,—that of 
the vegetation spirit and that of the wine-god 
Dionysus, the latter lending its name to the former, 
anieh at first was naturally nameless. The char- 
acter of the god is to be determined, not from the 
myths told about him, which are tales invented 
to explain the ritual, but from the ritual itself, 
interpreted through comparison with parallel rites 
among other peoples. ‘The festival was intended 
to celebrate the revival of vegetation in spring 
after the long sleep of winter. Not, only to cele- 
brate it, however, but by sympathetic magic to 
secure the fertility of the fields. This imitation 
of the processes of nature was associated with the 
wildest orgies and excesses, stimulated no doubt, 
in this instance, by the connexion of Dionysus 
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with the vine. Jevons pives a reconstruction 
of the festival as it was held at Thebes and other 
places. A branch, or something else representing 
the veretation spirit, was carried round the cul- 
tivated fields, to secure his blessing on the crops. 
A human figure, also representing this spirit, was 
fastencd to the top of a tree trunk, atl had 
been felled and prepared for the purpose. This 
was hoisted up and then pelted till it fell. The 
women then tore it in picces, and the woman who 
got the head raced with it to the temple or chief 
house and nailed it to the door. But in man 
cascs the rites were much more savage, and bulls 
or goats, which represented the vod himself, were 
torn to picees by the worshippers in a mad scram- 
ble to possess themselves of portions of the flesh, 
and even hnman beings suffered at times in this 
way. ‘The flesh was taken home and some of it 
buried in tho fields. (ior parallels to this custom 
of killing the god the Golden Bough should be 
consulted. It secured a certain communion with 
the deity, the preservation of his vigour through 
the death of his temporary representative and his 
re-incurnation in a fresh lite, and the fertility of 
the land in which the flesh was buried). The most 
famous festivals of Dionysus were held in Attica. 
Besides the aAnthesteria and Lenea there were 
two, known as the Lesser and the Greater Dion- 
sia, ‘lhe former was held in country districts in 
eee DEE and was a vintage festival, accompanied 
by dancing, songs, improvised dramatic perform. 
ances, and a procession, in which the phallus was 
borne. The utmost licence of speech and conduct 
characterized it. The Greater Dionysia were held 
in the city, and were chiefly important from tho 
fact that at them the great dramas of the travie 
and comic poets were produced. Before the dra- 
matic performances there was a great public pro- 
cession of worshippers, wearing masks and singing 
the dithyramb, in which an image of Dionysus 
was carried from one temple to another. This 
was followed by a chorus of boys. According to 
2 Mac 6? Antiochus compelled the Jews, when the 
feast of Dionysia (RVm) came, to go in procession 
in honour of Dionysus, wearing wreaths of ivy. 
The ivy was specially sacred to the god. See 
further under DIONYSUS. A. S. PEAKE. 


DIONYSIUS.—Dionysius, designated the Areo- 
pane (6’Apecoraylrys), is mentioned as one of the 
ew converts ae by St. Paul at Athens (Ac 17%), 
Ile is probably thus specially named as having been 
a member of the Council of Areopayus (see AREO- 
rAGcus). Nothing further is known of him. It 
has been suggested that St. Luke, who apparently 
was not at Athens, may have owed to Dionysius 
his report of the speech on Mars’ hill. According 
to Dionysius of Corinth (in Euseb. HE iti. 4) 
he beeame the first bishop of the church at 
Athens; according to one account (Niceph. HE 
iii, 11) he suffered martyrdom at Athens under 
Domitian ; according to another (Martyr. Hom.), 
having come to Rome, he was sent by Clemens I. 
(about 95) to Paris, and there beheaded on the 
Martyrs’ Mount (Montmartre); and no small con- 
troversy has arisen in France over his title to be 
regarded as St. Denys, the patron saint of France. 
Various mystical writings, circulated in the Middle 
Ages under his name, are still extant; but they have 
long been regarded as non-genuine, and are now 
generally supposed to have been put into circulation 
about the 5th century. WuILnLiam P. DICKSON. 


DIONYSUS (Bacchus).—A Greek god, in whose 
worship there are three distinct strata. The first 
consists of those rites with which spirits of vegeta- 
tion (originally probably plant-totems) are wor- 
shipped by all primitive peoples, in the new world 


as well as the old, who possess any cultivated 
plants. This stratum is probably not older than 
the separation of the Kuropean from the other nem- 
bers of the Aryan family, for it was only after 
that separation that the Aryans bogan to domesti- 
cate plants. The next consists in the worship 
associated with tho cultivation of the vine: this 
originated where, according to the most recent 
researches, the vine was first cultivated by the 
European branch of the Aryans, viz. in Thrace. 
The process of syncretism by which these rites 
were amalgamated with those of the vegetation- 
spirit was not completed, if indeed it had begun, 
in the time of Homer; for in the Homeric poems 
D. occurs as a god, but is not associated with the 
vine, except in passages generally admitted to 
be comparatively late interpolations. The third 
stratum belongs to the 7th cent. B.C., the period 
in which, among the E, nations conquered by the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, national calamity led 
men to look for assistance to a ritual more potent 
than that in daily use. This more potent ritual 
was found in the older and more awful forms of 
sacrifice which lingered on in connexion with out- 
of-the-way altars. To the form of worship thus 
revived, only those were admitted who were 
formally initiated into these ‘mysteries.’ From 
the Kast the institution of ‘mysteries’ spread to 
Greece; and the reason why it attached itself 
pee to the worship of such deities as 
emeter and Dionysus was that that worship was 
an evolved form of the rites (common to man 
Aryan and Semitie and other peoples) with atta 
vegetation-spirits were originally worshipped. The 
resemblances which thus made possible the spread 
of ‘mysteries’ from the East to the West also 
facilitated that dissemination of the worship of 
Dionysus over the I., for which mythologists 
(e.g. Nonnus) accounted by the hypothesis of an E. 
campaign on the part of tho pod. It is in the 
readiness with which the worship of D. was re- 
ceived in many parts of Syria and Pal. that we 
find the aaa of the attempts or threats to 
establish the worship of D. amongst the Jews: 
it was presumed, e.g. by Nicanor (2 Mac 14%) and 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Mac 67), that it would be 
acceptable to them as to other peoples, while 
Ptolemy Philopator, who branded the Jews with 
the ivy-leaf of Dionysus (3 Mac 2”), had an 
additional motive, in the fact that D. was the 
family God of the Ptolemies, for forcing his worship 
on them by a means analogous to that which many 
Hindoo sects adopt to symbolize their devotion to 
their particular god, and which has a further 
parallel in the common barbaric custom of tattoo- 
ing the worshipper’s body with the symbol of the 
god under whose protection and power he is. See 
further under DIONYSIA. F. B. JEVONS. 


DIOSCORINTHIUS (Ards KopivOlov [rerpdd& xal 
elxadt], Divscorus, 2 Mac 11"). See TIME. 


DIOSCURI (Acédcxovpo, RVm at Ac 28" ; text, The 
Twin Brothers; AV, Castor and Pollux) are men- 
tioned as giving their name to the ship in which 
St. Paul sailed from Melita to Puteoli, on his way 
to Rome. The D. in mythology were the sons of 
Zeus and Leda, and brothers of Helen. Castor was 
the horse-tamer, and Pollux the prince of boxers. 
For their brotherly affection they were placed in 
the sky as the constellation of the Twins (Gemini). 
They were worshipped from early times in Greece, 
(‘Grecia Castoris memor’ Hor. Od. iv. 5. 35), in 
Cyrene in Africa (Pind. Pyth. v.), not far from 
Alexandria, in Southern Italy, and enjoyed especial 
honour at Rome on account of their supernatural! 
appearance at the battle of Lake Regillus. Their 


image was printed on the reverse of the earliest 
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silver coins of the Romans (denarii) as that of two 
ouths on horseback. They were, however, best 
ae as the tutelary gods of sailors, who identi- 
fied their presence with the pale blue flame or 
light seen in thundery weather at the mast-head. 
They are thus mentioned Hor. Od. i. 3. 2: ‘Sic 
fratres Helenw lucida sidera’; also Od. iii. 29. 64: 
‘tutum feret geminus Pollux’; also Catudl. iv. 27 
and Ixvili. 65; and Eurip. J//e/en. 1663-65. It was 
a common practice to put, as a mapdonuoy (Ac 28) 
or insigne, some device for a figure-head to a ship, 
in imitation of the person or object (not always 
complimentary, Virg. dén. x. 188) after which the 
vessel was named. See Virg. 4/n. v. 116, ‘Mnes- 
theus agit Pristin’; d’n. x. 166, 195, 209, ‘ Hune 
vehit immanis Triton,’ etc. This figure-head was 
to be distinguished from the tutela (Ov. Trist. 1. 
10. 1), ‘tutela Minervee,’ or image of the protecting 
genius, under which the ship sailed, placed gener- 
ally in the stern of the vessel. In later times the 
distinction appears to have been efiaced, and, in 
the vessel which carried St. Paul, the Dioscuri 
were probably intended for the ‘tutela’ as well as 
the ‘insigne,’ and their heads were probably 
fastened, one on each side, in front. 
LITERATURE.—Seyffart, Dict. of Clase. Antiq. by Nettleship 
and Sandys; Rich, Dict. of Antig.; Page, Acta of the Apostles, 
tn loo. C. LW. PRICHARD, 


DIOTREPHES (Atorpedrjs, WH-dgys).—A_ person, 
otherwise unknown, who is introduced in 3 John 
(vv.* 19) as ambitious, resisting the writer's author- 
ity, and standing in the way of thie hospitable recep- 
tion of brethren who visited the Clack eroballe 
travelling evangelists, such as are mentioned in 
the Didaché, It has been inferred by some that he 
was a presbyter or a deacon in the Church, It 
has also been supposed that he was in confliet with 
the Jewish-Christian party ; or, on the other hand, 
that he was a teacher of false doctrine, Judaistic 
or Gnostic. But all is matter of conjecture. 
Others think that his action indicates an eit: 
ate assumption of authority over the Church, con- 
nected with the tendency to the establishment of a 
monarchical episcopate, which may have beyun 
during the lifetime of St. John. 

S. D. F. SALMOND. 

DIPHATH (n53) occurs in RV and AVm of 1 Ch 
18, but it is practically certain that AV Riphath is 
the correct reading. By an easily explicable scribal 
error n5'7 has arisen from no, the reading of MT in 
the parallel passage Gn 10%. See RIPHATH, 

J. A. SELBIF. 

DISALLOW. — ‘Allow’ is in AV either to 
‘approve’ or ‘accept’ (see ALLOW); ‘ disallow’ is 
always distinetly to ‘reject.? So Nu 306 vés- 8 u 
(x0 refuse, reject; see Ps 1415 RV); ond 1 P 2h7 
(arrodoxcudgiw, KV ‘reject’) So Latimer (Serm. 
and Rem., 11), ‘ft must not suffer the devil to have 
the victory over me. I must disallow his in- 
structions and suggestions.’ J. LLASTINGS. 


DISANNUL, which scarcely differs in meaning 
from ‘annul,’ the prefix being only intensive, is 
now going out of use. RV removes it only from 
Gal 34, giving ‘make void’ instead (Gr. aderdéw, of 
which the subst. d0éryos is tr? ‘disannulling’ 
He 78 and retained by RV). Amer. RV prefers 
‘annul’ in Job 408, Is 14972818 The use of the 
word in biblical English may be illustrated by 
Coverdale’s tr" of Is 1477 ‘For yf the Lorpe of 
hoostes determe a thing, who wyl dysanulle it?’; 
and 'lindale’s tr" of He 8" ‘In that he sayth a 
new testament he bath abrogat (aeradalwxev) the 
olde. Now that which is disanulled (radacovpevov) 
and wexed olde, is redy to vannysche awaye.’ 

J, HASTINGS. 

DISAPPOINT has a stronger meaning in AV 

VOL, 1.—39 


than in mod. English, Job 5!? ‘He disappointeth 
the devices of the crafty’ (122, RV ‘ frustrateth,’ 
as Is 44° AV, RV; so Pr 15%); Ps 17% * Arise, O 
Lord, d. him’ (4 ap29, RV ‘confront him,’ RVm 
‘forestall him,’ Cheyne ‘intercept him’); Jth 164 
‘the Almighty Lord hath disappointed them by 
the hand of a woman ’ (}0¢rnoev abrovs, RV ‘ brought 
them to nought’: sce under DISANNUL). Cf. Hall, 
Hard Texts (1638), 311: <All those enrious and 
wealthy Trades. . . shall be utterly undone and 
disappointed,’ J. ILASTINGS. 


DISCERN.—To discern (Lat. dis apart, cernere 
separate) is to separate things so as to distinguish 
them, as Coven Lirasm. Par. Ldn, p. 48: “Tt is 
not the sacramentes that discerne the children of 
God from the children of the devyll; but the 
puritie of lyfe and charitic.” So Ezr3" ‘the people 
could not discern the noise of the shoutof joy from 
the noise of the weeping.’ 


To discern a person or thing is therefore, in biblical lany., to 
separate out from otbers, so as to recognize, as Gn 2725 Che dis- 
cerned him not, because his hands were hairy, as his brother 
Fsau’s hands’; He 412 ‘the word of God .. . js a discerner of 
the thoughts ond intents of the heart’ (xpitixes, RV ‘quick to 
discern’); 1 Co 11% ‘not discerning the Lord’s body’ (44 dia- 
xpivay 78 cw rou Kupiovs Vuly. non dipudicans corpus Domini; 
Calvin, non discernena; Wyc. ‘not wiseli demynge’; Luther, 
dase er nicht unteracheidet ; Tind. ‘because he maketh no dilfer- 
ence of’; so Cov., Cran., Gen. 1657; but Gen. 1560, ‘ because he 
discerneth not,’ with marg. note, ‘But as thogh these holie 
mysteries of the Lordes bodie and blood were commune meats, 
so without reverence he commeth unto them’; so Tomson 3 
Bish. ‘making no difference of’; Rbem. ‘not discerning the 
body of our Lord’; whence AV; but RV ‘if he discern not the 
body '—omitting rod Kupiov with edd. J. HASTINGS. 


DISCIPLE.—This word—in Greek padnrijs; fem. 
pabirpa (occurring only Ac 9%); verb, ualnredw 
(occurring four times)-~-is in sacred literature con- 
fined to the Gospels and the Acts, though it often 
appears in Attic Greek (esp. Plato) as denoting the 
pupa of a philosopher or rhetorician, in coutra- 
distinction to the master, diddexados (just as in NT, 
Mt 10%), or to the discoverer, eiperijs. We havea 
similar contrast in OT, e.g. 1 Ch 258 redelwy kat 
pavOavovrwy, the perfect and the learning (AV and 
RV, the teacher and the scholar), referring to the 
senior and junior members of David’s trained 
musical guilds. Likewise, in the case of the 
prophetic guilds snperintended by Samuel and more 
fully organized by Elijah and Elisha, in order that 
by spiritual force they might cherish the theocratic 
spirit among the people, and check the tendency 
to apostasy, the gencral ‘company’ is contrasted 
with him who ‘stood as head over them?’ (LS 19°"), 
and the ‘sons,’ 2 K 2? (i.e. pupils; ef. Pr4!", and 
passim) with him ‘ before’ whom uaey ‘sat,’ 2K 4%, 
their master (ktipios), 2 K 6. [| Leacher, diddoKados, 
however, occurs in LXX only in connexion with 
heathen monarchs, and then but twice: Est 6! (the 
teacher of Ahasuerus) and 2 Mac 1” (the teacher of 
Ptolemy); and the phrase ‘ schools of the prophets’ 
(however truly it may represent facts) is ‘a pure 
invention of the commentators’ (Smith, Prophets o 
Israel, 85).] In Talmudic literature talmidd hakha- 
mim, Bale of the learned (t.e. the scribes), is a 
frequently recurring phrase, and of these St. Panl 
was one when he was ‘brought up at the feet of 
Gamalicl,’ sitting, i.e. with the rest of the pupils, 
on the lower benches in front of him (Ac 22°; 
cf. Mt 5°). 

The usage of the word in NT is very simple. 
We read of the disciples of John the Baptist 
(Mk 238), of the Pharisees (same place), of Moses, 
Jn 9% (only by way of contrast to Jesus), but 
most of all of Jesus, to whose disciples, in fact, 
the subst. is almost entirely, and the verb entirely, 
limited. The word maintains its classical connota- 
tion of compliance with the instruction given: the 
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padyris is not only a pupil, but an adherent (see 
Cremer, Lib. Theol. Lex.; cf. Xen. Mem. i. 6.3, where 
padnral are called the puuyral, imitators, of their 
diddoxados ; so dn 8"!, ‘Tf ye abide in my word, then 
are ye truly my disciples,’ cf. 15%), Hence it is 
applied most esp. to the Twelve in all four Gospels, 
sometimes with édé6exa and sometimes withont ; 
they are ‘the disciples,’ Mt 10! 12}, Mk 8, Lk 8°, 
Jn 37. Mt seems, indeed, to confine the plural to 
them (Weiss), unless 87! and §' be exceptions. 
When it denotes the wider cirele, ax in Lk (par- 
ticularly 6!5 7!) it has the same sense of adherence. 
Hence 1t stands, occasionally in Gospels (Mt 10%, 
taken with 18°) and invariably in Ac, as a syno- 
nym for moretvwy, a belicver (cf. Aristot. Hepl cod. 


éNeyx. 1619 3—det micrevery roy pavOdvorra, the learner 


ts bound to have faith), even where, as in Ae 19) §, 
the word is applied to half-instructed believers, 
who, while believing apparently in Jesus as greater 
than John the Baptist, were still (as it seems) not 
sure that Jesus was absolutely the Messiah, and 
that they had not to ‘look for another’ (Mt 11). 
So also, quite distinctly, with the verb padnretw 
(three times in Mt, once in Ae), which is once 
intrans. (Mt 275"), twice trans. (Mt 28! Ac 1474), 
and once deponent (7?) (Mt 13%, where, in accordance 
with the usnal dative construction, the phrase 
signifies a disriple of the kingdom_of heaurn 
personified). (See Meyer and Meyer- Weiss). 
J. MASSIE. 

DISCIPLINE.—‘ Discipline’ is properly instruc- 
tion, that which belongs to the discipulus or 
scholar, and is distincuished from ‘doctrine,’ 
which pertains to the doctor or teacher. In this 
sense Wyclif (1382) gives Pr 34 “Thon shalt finde 
grace and good diseipline (1388 ‘teching’) befor 
God and men’; and Chaucer (Skeat’s Student’s 


ed. l 716), ‘Thanne shaltow understonde, that 
bodily peyne stant in disciplyne or techinge, by 


word or by wrytinge, or in ensample.’ But under 
the influence of the Vulg. and the Church, ‘dis- 
cipline’ came early to be used for ‘chastisement.’ 
In Pr 3" Wyc. has ‘the discipline of the Lord, my 
sone, ne caste thou awey.’ See CHASTISEMENT. 

In AV whether ‘discipline’ means instruction or chuustise- 
ment itis not easy always to decide. It oceurs Job 3619 “He 
openeth also their ear to dv’ (magdr, RV ‘instruction,’ whieh 
the sense seerns to demand 3 but the Heb, has nowhere else this 
Ineauing, and the whole pussage is of chastcning or moral dis- 
cipline); Wis 15 617 bis, Sir 417 (-f] 1718 18!4 232. 7 3214 4118, Bar 4s 
(a 1 void, Which inclass. Greek means ‘ education ’ or its result, 

mental culture,’ never ‘chastisement,’ but is used in LXX as the 
regular tr. of madgdr, hence=chastisement there, and so in NT 
thrice, He 125.6.8; gee Kennedy, Sources of N.7'. Greek, p. 101). 

J. HASTINGS. 

DISCOMFIT, DISCOMFITURE.—From dis apart, 
and cunficere to put together, to ‘discomfit’ 1s to 
undo, destroy. 30th words, now archaic if not 
obsolete, are always used in AV of defeat in battle, 
Ts 318 being a mistrans. for ‘become liable to 
forced service.’ Cf. More, Utopia (Rob. tr.), p. 
140: ‘if al their whole armie be diseumfeted and 
overcum’; and Chaucer, Anight’s Zale, 150— 


* After the bataille and disconfiture.’ 


RV introduces ‘discomfit’ for ‘destroy,’ Ex 23%, 
VPs 1448 (oon), Dt 723 (os); for ‘trouble,’ Ex 14% 
(con); and ‘discomfiture,’ Dt 73,18 5° (AV ‘de- 
struction’), Dt 28° (AV ‘vexation’), Is 225 (AV 
‘trouble’), the Heb. being always anima méhilmah. 
J. HASTINGS. 

DISCOYER.—In mod. Eng. ‘to discever’ is ‘to 
detect,’ ‘find out,’ which is a lute use of the word. 
The meanings in AV are: 1. Uncover, lay bare 
(the ey, sense, lit. ‘to take off the cover,’ Fr. 
découvrir), Ps 29° ‘The voice of the Lord... dis- 
covereth the forests’ (4, RV ‘ strippeth bare’: ‘I 
do not understand this of stripping the foliage 
merely, but rather of the breaches and openings 
made by the lightning and the wind in the heart 


of the wood ’—Earle, Psalter of 1539, p. 271); Ezk 
1697 ‘Before thy wickedness was discovered’; 
Hos 2 ‘now will Id. her lewdness in the sight of 
her lovers’; 7} ‘the iniquity of Ephraim was dis- 
covered’; Sir 1 § Exalt not siiyanlh lest thou fall 
... and so God d. thy secrets’ (RV ‘reveal’); 
11” ‘his deeds shall be discovered’ (RV ‘the 
revelation of his deeds’). Cf. Knox, Hist. p. 182, 
‘Which God of his infinite goodness hath now 
discovered to the eyes of all that list to behold? ; 
and p. 250, ‘who rashly discovering himself in the 
Trenches, was shot in the head.’ 2. Withdraw 
(spoken of the cover itself, so as to uncover), 
Job 418 ‘who can d. the face of his garinent?’ 
(RV ‘strip off his onter garment’—see Davidson 
in loc.); Is 228 ‘he discovered the covering of 
Judah’ (RV ‘took away’); Jer 137° (= Nah 3°) ‘I 
will d. thy skirts upon thy face.’ So Bacon, New 
Atlantis, 129: ‘At the beginning he discovered 
the face of the deep, and brought forth dry land’; 
Chapman, Iesiod, 1. 161— 

‘When the woman the unwieldy lid 

Had once discover’d, all the miseries hid 

.. . dispersed and flew 

About the world.’ 
3. Disclose or reveal, 1S 148 ‘we will d. ourselves 
unto them’; 228 “when Saul heard that David 
was discovered’ (yi ‘made known,’ ‘revealed ’) ; 
Job 122 § He discovereth deep things out of dark- 
ness’; Pr 25 ‘d, not a secret to another’ (RV 
‘disclose not the secret of another’); Sir 6° 27'8, 
1 Mac 72 ‘when he saw that his counsel was dis- 
covered’ (drexadtp0n, ‘made known,’ ‘revealed,’ 
not ‘found out’); 2 Mac 6" ‘others, that had run 
tovether into caves near by, to keep the Sabbath 
secretly, being discovered to Philip, were all burnt 
together’ (RV ‘ betrayed’). Cf. Bacon, Lssays, 
» 17: ‘Kor Prosperity doth best discover Vice ; 
Pat Adversity doth best discover Vertue’; and 
Shaks. Merry Wives, 1. uu. 190— 


*] shall discover a thing to you,’ 


§ Exhibit, display, as Blount (1600): ‘The more 
he mounted, the more he discovered his incapacitie.’ 
In AV Pr 18? ¢A fool hath no delight in under- 
standing, but that his heart may d. itself’ (RV 
‘reveal’). 5. Descry, sight, Ac 21° ‘When we had 
discovered Cyprus, we left it on the left hand’ 
(dvadatyw, RV Scone in sight of’). 6. Notice, 
Ac 27 ‘they discovered a certain creck ’ (karevdouy, 
RV ‘ perceived’). J. HASTINGS. 


DISCUS.—-See GAMES. DISEASE.—~Sce MEpI- 
CINE. DISH.—See loon. 


DISHAN (j¢'3).—A son of Seir, Gn 367! 3 %= 
1Ch F*4, In Gn 36% the reading yy of MT 
should be cmended to }w, after 1Ch 1. See 
following article. 


DISHON.—-1. A son of Seir, ji@a Gn 367} =]e4 
1Ch Fs, 2. A son of Anah and grandson of Seir, 
Ba Gn 36%, of. v%=pw>a 1 Ch 1, which should 
also be read for MT jv in Gn 36%. Dishan (see 
art. above) and Dishon are, of course, not indi- 
vidual names, but the eponyms of Horite clans. 
Their exact location is a matter of uncertainty. 
1 occurs in Dt 145 (only) as the name of a clean 
animal (LXX mi’yapyos, AV and RV ‘pygarg’), 
which is generally taken to be some specics of 
gazelle or antelope. Tristram (Nat. List. of Bible, 
127) identifies it with the Antilope addax; but 
Hommel (Namen der Saugethierc, 391), deriving 
the word from a root wm=spring, leap (cf. Assyr. 
dagssu), thinks of the mountain-goat. So also 
Delitzsch (Assyr. Stud. i. 64). The existence of 
such animal names amongst the Horites las been 
used by W. R. Smith as an argument in favour of 


DISHONESTY 


totemism. See Journal of Philulogy, ix. 754¥., 
Kinship and Marriage rv Karly Arabia, and RS 
(passim) ; and for the contrary opinion, Noldeke in 
ZDMG (1880), 148-187. Cf. also Jacobs, Studies 
in Bib. Archeol, (1894), and Gray, Heb. Prop. 
Names (1896), p. 86 11. J. A. SELBIE. 


DISHONESTY in 2 Co 4? is used in the obsolete 
sense of ‘disgrace’ (aisxdvn, RV ‘shame,’ after 
Wyc., Gen. ; AV followed Rhemish NT; Tindale 
has ‘unhonesty’) Cf. Coverdale’s tr. of Ru 2! {Let 
her gather betwene the sheues alsu, and do her no 
dishonestye’; and of Sir 34% ‘Where the father is 
without honoure, it is the dishonesty of the sonne.’ 
‘Dishonest’ Sir 2644, and ‘dishonestly’ 224, are 
used In the same sense. J. LLASTINGS. 


DISPATCH.—To ‘dispatch business’ is still in 
use, as in ‘To 78 ‘let this business be dispatched,’ 
2 Mac 128 ‘ before he had d. anything he departed.’ 
But to ‘d. a journey,’ t.e. ‘expedite,’ is out of use ; 
nor is any example given in Oxf. Eng. Dict., 
2 Mac 9* being missed : ‘Therefore commanded he 
his charivtman to drive without ceasing, and to 
dispatch the journey.’ 

To ‘dispatch,’ t.e. ‘get rid of quickly’ by death, is found 
Wis 1119, and in Ezk 231°, where RV yives eth ares a apelling 
which is incorrect, and which was unknown till the bey. of the 
Wth cent. It seems to have arisen from Johnson having 
accidentally entered the word so in his Dict., though he himself 
always spollg it ‘dispatch.’ See Oaf. Hng. Dict. 2a.v. 


J. LLASTINGS. 
DISPERSION.—See ISRAEL. 


DISPOSITION.—Ac 7% ‘Who have received the 
law by the d. of anyels’ (Gr. els dtatayas dyyédwy ; 
RV ‘as it was ordained by angels’; RVm ‘unto 
ordinances of angels,’ ef. Ro 13? rod G¢00 diarayh, 
AV and RV ‘the ordinance of God’). ‘Disposition’ 
is the Rhemish word here (Wyce., Tind., Gen. have 
‘ordinance’: Coy., Cran. ‘ ministration’), and it is 
used in the archaic sense of adininistration. In 
the same sense ‘disposer’ is used by ‘lind. in 1 Co 4! 
‘Let men this wise esteeme us, even as the 
ministers of Christ, and disposers of the secretes 
of God’ (EV ‘stewards,’ Gr. olxovduo); and by 
Gen. (1560) in 1] P 4!° “Let cuerie man as he hathe 
received the ypifte, minister the same one to 
another, as good disposers of the manifolde grace 
of God’ (EV ‘stewards’). ‘Disposing’ in Pr 16% 
‘The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole 
pe ate thereof is of the Lord,’ is used in the 
earlier sense of control, disposal; while the vb. 
‘dispose’ in Job 348 3715, 2 Ey 5 8", Sir 167 hus the 
still carher and primary meaning of ‘arrange in 
proper order.’ this primary meaning (as Lat, dis- 
ponere) seems to be intended by ‘disposition’ in 
2 Es 8% (nlasma) 8 (figmentum), the Lat. words so 
tr. having ref. to the creation of man ; butin Jth 8”, 
Ad. Est 16%, Sir 20%, the word is used in the familiar 
sense of ‘ bent of mind,’ ‘ character,’ a sense which is 
found as early as 1387: Trevisa, Higden, iii. 113: 
‘Nought by chaungynge of body, but by chaung- 
ynge of disposicioun of wit and of semynge.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DISPUTE, DISPUTATION.—As ‘debate’ has 
lost the meaning of wrangling, so ‘dispute’ has 
acquired it. In older Eng. to ‘dispute’ was to 
discuss or argue, without strife. Thus Bp. 
Carleton (1610), Jurisd. Vref., ‘1 have disputed 
the Kings right with a good conscience, from the 
rules of Gods word,’ t.e. I have discussed it, argued 
Jor it: cf. Sir T. More, Utopia, p. 53, ‘that they 
maye in everyo matter despute and reason for the 
kynges right’; Knox, //ist. p. 25, ‘after that Sir 
James Hamilton was beheaded (justly or unjustly 
we dispute not),’ and \. 215 ‘He [{Knox] did 
gravely dispute upon the nature of the blinde 
world.’ So in AY, Job 237 ‘There the righteous 
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might dispute with him’ (ng, RV ‘reason’); 
Mk 98 “What was it that ye disputed among 
yourselves by the way?’ (Siadoylfoua, KV ‘were 
ye reasoning,’ as 254 AV); 934 ‘for by the wa 
they had disputed amoung themselves whe zAould 
be the greatest’ (diadéyoua): RV keeps ‘dispute’ 
here, but the disciples’ shame was not that the 
had wrangled, but that they had discussed suc 
a question at all. The same Greek is similarl 
tr' in AV of Ac 17! (RV ‘reasoned’), 199 (R 
‘reasoning ’), 2413, Jude® (so RV). ‘The subst. 
diadoyiouds is Once tr. ‘disputing,’ Ph 2 AV, RV, 
‘Do all things without munmnurings and disput- 
ings’; but even here Thayer prefers ‘ hesitation,’ 
‘doubting,’ Lightfoot ‘inward questionings.’ In 
Ac 6° 9 (cufnréw) the meaning is plainly ‘discuss,’ 
‘argue’; so 157 (cufnrnos) and 1 Co 1 (cutnrnrhs). 
The only passage in which ‘dispute’ seens to have 
the meaning of ‘wrangle’ is 1 Ti 6* ‘ Perverse dis- 
putings of men of corrupt minds’ (TR wapadia- 
rpiBal, edd, diaraparpiBal, RV ‘wranglinps’). Here 
Wye. has ‘fightyngis’ and Rhem. ‘conflictes’ 
after Vuly. conflictationes, but ‘Tind. and the rest 
‘ disputations,’ a word which never seems to sipnify 
‘altercation,’ ‘wrangling.’ ‘Che Gr. word is found 
nowhere else. 

‘Disputation’ occurs in AV, Ac 15? (‘TR ovgjryots, 
edd. ¢#ryos, RV ‘questioning ’), and Ro 14! ‘ Him 
that is weak in the faith receive ye, bnt not to 
doubtful disputations’ (els diaxploes diadroyrouty 5 
lit. ‘unto discussions of doubts’; Vm ‘for de- 
cisions of doubts’; see Sanday-Headlam it loc.). 
Bp. Bonner’s injunetion for the reading of the 
Bible (1541) ends thus: ‘he is not to expound, nor 
to reade with a lowde voyce, and without dis- 
putacion,’ where, as elsewhere, d. means ‘ discus- 
sion’: the reader is neither to expound the nean- 
ing himself, nor to discuss it with others. 

J. LLASTINGS. 

DISTAFF (ab9).—This term occurs in AV only 
in Pr 3)% The Hebrew word is found repeatedly 
in Neh 3, where it means ‘part’ or ‘district’ of 
the city, something ‘cut ofl? or ‘divided’ from 
the rest. It is found also in 28 3%, where it is 
rendered ‘staff? but prob.=distaff (see Driver's 
note). RV renders the word in Pr 31 § spindle,’ for 
which it may no doubt be used; but if we may 
judge from the cognate Arab. word (,“td/ué), it means 
the whorl of the spindle, a piece of wood or other 
material, of hemispherical form, through which 
the spindle-pin passes, and above which is the 
hook holding the thread. The design of this pee 
is to give steadiness to the circular motion of the 
spindle. This form of spindle is in common use 
ainony the women of Syria to-day. 

H. PORTER. 

DIVERS, DIVERSE.—‘ Divers’ has now drone 
out of use, or, if used archaically, is restricted to 
the sense of ‘several.’ But formerly ‘divers’ and 
‘diverse’ were indifferent spellings of the same 
adj., Which expressed either ‘varied,’ ‘different’ 
(Lut. diversus); or ‘various,’ ‘several.’ Thus 
Ridley, A Brefe Declaration (Moule’s ed. p, 106): 
‘in the matter of thys Sacrament ther be diverse 
[ =several] poyntes, wherein menne (counted tu be 
learned) can not agree’; Grindal, Letter to Q. liz. 
(1577): ‘divers [=different] men make divers 
senses of one sentence of Seriptnre.’ In AV 1611 
‘diverse’ occurs Lv 19)9, Est 3°, Dn 7!% 34, Mt 4%; 
elsewhere ‘divers.’ The conjunction of ‘divers’ 
with ‘sundry,’ as in He 1’, is common in old 
Eng., as in the Act authorizing Matthew's Bible 
(Lien. VI. 1543): ‘divers and sundrye his subjects 
of this his realme.’ J. LLASTINGS. 


DIVES.—See LAZARUS. 
DIVINATION has many different modes amongst 
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the different peoples of the earth, but all are in their 
origin either natural or supernatural. Methods 
which originally were supernatural may come to 
Jose their supernatural character ; methods which 
were at first natural may come to he regarded as 
supernatural; and, from lack of evidence, it may 
be difficult or impossible to say with regard to any 
given method whether in its origin it was a natural 
or a supernatural method. 

We shall begin with the supernatural methods 
as being those first suggested by the word ‘divina- 
tion,’ and we shall define them as those by which 
man pains foreknowledge of the future from a 
supernatural source, e.g. by inspiration, posses- 
sion, or direct interrogation of the divine will. 
These methods, the supernatural, again fall into 
two classes, the Hcit and the illicit, aceordmg as 
the supernatural source is or is not a pod of the 
community. We may think what we will of the 
honesty of the priests of Apollo, and entertain what 
idea we like as to the way in which the oracle of 
Delphi or of Baal-zebub (2 I¢ 17%) was worked, but 
the worshipper of Apollo who consulted the oracle 
was doing what was approved of by the religious 
consciousness of his age and race (however low we 
rank it in the scale of reliyion): his action was 
licit. On the other hand, we may pity both the 
witch and the witch-finder of tle time of James I. 
of England, but we cannot deny that witcheraft 
was considered, both by those who practised and 
those who persecuted it, to be irreligious: it was 
illicit. And the same distinction has prevailed 
over the world ; savages, however low, distinguish 
in their way between the worship of their tribal 
gods and commerce with supernatural spirits who 
are no pods of theirs. 

But before proceeding to inquire more close] 
into the licit modes of divination, t.e. those which 
are religious, we must notice that these, again, fall 
into two classes, viz. those which are objectively 
religious and those which are only subjectively 
religious, That is objectively right, true, or 
religious which is so, whether a man tliinks it so 
or not; that is subjectively right, true, or religi- 
ous which is honestly believed to be so, whether it 
really is so or not. All peoples of the earth have 
honestly believed that their gods communicated 
supernatural foresight to certain favoured men, 
and so divine inspiration or possession is a sub- 
jectively religious method of divination. When 
and where the belief is not merely subjectively 
but also objectively true, the divine inspiration 
takes the form, notof ‘divination,’ but of Pro- 
PHECY (which see). In this article the only side 
of inspiration we have to deal with is the sub- 
jectively religions — without prejudice to the 
question whether any given example is or is not, 
as it is honestly believed to be, really divine. 

Amongst this class of diviners we must place 
the sacred scribes of Gn 418 and the ‘ magicians’ of 
Ex 7), as also the Sibyl of Virgil or the Pythia of 
Delphi, and the inspired priests or ‘divine kings’ 
of savages all over the world. All are believed by 
themselves and their fellow-worshippers to be in- 
spired by one of their respective national or tribal 
gods ; and in all cases possession or Inspiration is 
conditioned by some kind of sacrament or com- 
munion. ‘That communion may take the form 
either of a sacramental meal or of a sacramental 
investiture. The worshipper may partake of the 
substance of the animal or plant in the shape of 
which his deity habitually manifests himself, and 
which is sacrificed to the deity ; thus the priestess of 
Apollo Diradiotes at Argos and the priestess of 
Earth at Aegira became inspired by drinking the 
blood of the animals offered to those deities re- 
spectively; the Bacchw of Dionysus obtained in- 
spiration by tasting the Llood of the grape, sacred 


to that god; the Pythia, by cating the leaves of 
Apollo’s sacred plant, the laurel. Or the wor- 
shipper may be (like the idol of the god) clad in 
the skin or smeared with the blood or fat of the 
animal, or the juice or oil of the plant, which is 
the corporate manifestation of the deity, or be 
robed in the insignia of the god, and so be ‘in- 
vested’ by the power of the divinity. Possession, 
then (whether by means of the sacred meal or of 
sacramental investiture), is one of the Heit and 
subjectively religious ways in which foreknow- 
ledge of the future may be derived from a super- 
natural source. It is the way peculiarly appropriate 
to gods which manifest themselves m animal or 
veyetable form. But it is not the only way: there 
are deities of earth, air, fire, and water, who may 
or inust be interrogated in another way. In one 
cult a draught of a sacred stream may have the 
same effect as a draught of sacred blood in pro- 
ducing inspiration ; but in another cult the deity 
of the stream may be consulted by casting offerings 
into the sacred waters, and inferring that the 
prayer made at the time will or will not be granted, 
according as the oflering is or is not accepted by the 
sacred waters. And the ordeal by fire is based on 
the same principle as this ordeal by water. Divi- 
nation by a bow] or cup of sacred water (Gn 44°), 
again, lias the same origin. ‘The leaves of a sacred 
tree may be caten to produce inspiration, but their 
voice in the wind inay speak directly to the wor- 
shipper, as did the rustling of the leaves of the 
sacred oaks of Dodona. Or the branches and twigs 
themselves, being of the substance of the divinity, 
invy be made to give indications of the divine 
will: our word ‘ lot,’ like the Gr. «Anpos, originally 
meant simply ‘a twig.’ See LOT. thabdomaney 
or xylomancy (Tlos 4!*) and belomancy (Ezk 21?') 
are but forms of divining by the aid of a tree-god. 
Still more, when a deity habitually manifests him. 
self in animal form, may the inward disposition of 
the deity be augured by the sacrificing priest, ac- 
cording as the entrails of the victim have or have 
not anything extraordinary in their appearance 
(Ezk 21"), In the same way and for the same 
reason the flight of a sacred bird may be ‘ auspici- 
ous’ or ‘inauspicious’ (Ps 585, 2 KK 17!7 218). 

The illicit or irreligious forms of divination need 
not detain us long. They are those in which the 
supernatural Being consulted is one who is not a 
god of the community, has no bond of loving. 
kindness with the community, and is accordingly 
regarded by it, not merely as a strange god, but as 
a malevolent and evil spirit. No man consults 
such a spirit except for purposes which the national 
gods, as being the guardians of the nation’s interests 
and the national morality, cannot sanction, Com- 
merce with such a spirit is anti-social as well as 
anti-relizious ; and the man who is guilty of it is 
a wizard (Lv 198 205), and has always been punished 
as a criminal all over the world by the peoples who 
believe in the possibility of such commerce. 

Necromancy, consulting the spirits of the dead 
(Lv 19%, Is 8 19%), is a way of obtaining fore- 
knowledge from a supernatural source which was 
ilheit among the Jews (to whom ancestor-worship 
was forbidden), but licit amongst all other peoples. 
Consultation of the teraphim (zk 2]7!, Zec 10?) 
seems to have persisted amongst the Jews in spite 
of the fact that it was, strictly speaking, idola- 
trous: the teraphim were images (15 19), like 
the altar-stones of the Scandinavians and the cla 
or wooden idols of the Balonda and Barotse, which 
could be made to prophesy by smearing them with 
the blood of sacrifice. Vor onciromuncy see 
Dieams. All we need here remark is that it is a 
form of divination which may be licit (Jg 7}%) or 
ihicit (Dt 1328), according as the source of the 
dream is a divine or an evil spirit. We have now 
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finished our account of the supernatural methods | until he finds out their incorrectness, they are to 
of divination, and mmy sum it up in tabular form | him just as scientific as the rest of his stock of 


as follows :— 


acquired and inherited knowledge; and conse- 


Supernatural Methods 


| 
Licit Nhicit Variable 
___| (WITCHCRAFT) 
| 
Objectively Suldectively 
rclizioug reliyious 

(PRUPUECY) oe, 

Possession Interrogation 
i | Gti, | ] 
Sacramental Sacramental By flre By water By lot Necromancy Oneiromancy Teraphim 
ineal investiture 


We have now to consider the natural methods : 
they are, in a word, exploded seience. The modern 
man of science makes forecasts of the future which 
are not supernatural, but strictly scientific. So, 
tov, the savage and primitive man make forecasts 
(c.g. as to the rising and the setting of the sun and 
stars) which may not be exact but are certainly 
scientific, and which, even when wholly erroneous, 
are not supernatural or superstitious. The science 
of the savant has been evolved by slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees out of the scicuce of the savage. 
The difference between them is, not that the 
savant uses methods of observation and experiment 
unknown to the savage,—for the savage employs 
all four of the Inductive Methods,—-but that the 
savage, When he goes wrong (which he does not do 
always, else he would speedily perish), does so 
because he lias not yet learned the limits within 
Which the method or logical conception is valid. 
Thns he observes that in many cases the effect 
resembles the cause: fire causes fire; to make a 
thing moist, or to make it move, you must impart 
moisture or Movement to it; and he jumps to the 
conclusion that in all cases ‘like produces like.’ 
Thus he becomes armed with a very simple and 
ready means of forecasting the future: the effect 
of anything which strikingly arrests his attention 
will resemble the cause—a licry comet will be fol- 
lowed by conflagrations, the mention of the name 
of what is evil will be followed by the appearance 
of the evil thing, that which moves as the sun 
moves (i.e. F., 8., W., N., ‘clock-wise’) will follow 
the same glorious and beneficent course as the sun, 
and so on, In the same way the savage unduly ex- 
tends the sphere of the Inductive Method which is 
known as the Method of Concomitant Variations : 
according to that method, things which vary to- 
yether are causally related to one another. ‘Thus 
the movement of the great tidal wave varies with 
the movement of the moon round the earth, and 
it is therefore inferred that the motion of the 
moon causes the movement of the tides. But the 
savage jumps to the conclusion that all things 
which are related together (according to Ais notion 
of relation) vary together and are cause and ellect, 
the one of the other. A footprint and the foot 
which makes it vary together, and what affects the 
one aflects the other, and therefore a knife stuck 
in a footprint will cause a wound in the foot. 
And so, if you cun observe one of two things 
which are thus related to each other, you can, by 
watching the changes in it, tell what changes are 
gving on in the other: a lock of a person's hair 
will inform you by the changes in its condition of 
the changes in the fortunes of the person from 
whose head it was cut. In making these and 
similar primitive forecasts the savage is but acting 
on the sume theory of causation, and employing 
the same methods of induction, as he uses, 09 
in judging as to the probable behaviour of the 
animal he is hunting. In a word, at first, and 


quently it would be as erroneous to call them 
‘divination’ as it would be to apply that term to 
the predictions in the Nautical Almanac. But as 
these primitive modes of forecasting the future 
come to be discarded, with the advance of know- 
ledge, as crroneous and unscientific, their char- 
acter also changes. They still continue to be 
practised in holes and corners not yet illumined by 
the rising sun of science; they are known to be 
wholly unscientific, and yet the ignorant to whom 
they have descended believe in them more sin- 
cercly than in the science which they do not com. 
prenend. The exploded seience of primitive times 
ecomes the divination of a later age. It is then 
literally a ‘ superstition,’ something which ‘stands 
over’ and survives into a period and environment 
with which it is wholly incongruous, Finally, a 
deeper shade than that cast by mere ignorance is 
frequently imparted to the character of this anti- 
quated science because it is practised by the same 
persons who give themselves up to the illicit and 
Irrehgions forms of divination described above. 
See alsu EXORCISM, Maaic, SOOTHSAYING, 


Liverarurk.—A, Bouché Leclerq, flistoire de la d'vination 
dana Cantiquité; W. RK. Smith, /0S, 246, 407, 427; FB. Jevons, 
Introd, to Hist. of Religion; Driver on Dt L108, 


IF, B. JEVONS. 
DIYVORCE.—See MARRIAGE. 


DIZAHAB (291%; Karaxypicea; ubi auri est 
plurimum).—The name of a place mentioned in the 
obscure topographical notice Dt L', which is in- 
tended apparently to define the locality in the 
‘steppes of Moab,’ in which the Deuteronomic 
discourses were delivered, but several of the names 
in which resemble those of places passed by the 
Israelites in the previous stages of their wander- 
ings. If it be the name of a place in the ‘steppes 
of Moab,’ the situation is unkuown. Upon the 
supposition that it is the name of some previous 
cunping-place of the Israclites, it has been identi- 
fied by Burckhardt, Syria (1822), p. 523, Knobel, 
and others, with Alina edh-Dhahab, the third of 
seven boat-harbours between the Ris Muhammad 
and ‘Akaba, nearly due E. of Jebel Mfsa. Keil 
objects that this is too inaccessible on the side of 
Sinai for the Israelites to have made it one of their 
halting-places, and considers it to be the name of 
aw place otherwise unknown in the desert of the 
wauderings. The same view is taken by Dillm. 
(who supposes the verse to have originally formed 
pert of an itinerary of the Israelites). ‘The form 
of the name is curious; the "7 suggests naturally 


the oblique case of 4.) possessor of (often in names 
of places); but it is not apparent how an Arabic 
ung) would become in Hebrew 291°", the 


being represented differently in the two parts of 
the name. Jerome, in rendering ‘ubi auri est 
plurimum,’ probably thought of "1, constr. of “4 
enough. S. R. DRIVER. 
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DO.-—Most of the forms and uses are familiar. 
But as to form, notice ‘doeth’ in the plu. Sir 35" 
(AV 1611) ‘Doeth not the teares run downe the 
widowes checks?’ (mod. edd. ‘do’). Cf. Pr. Bk. 
(1549) Com. Ser.: ‘And whosoever willingly upon 
no just cause, doth absent themselves: or doth 
ungodly in the Parish church occupy themselves : 
.. . to be excommunicate’; and in the imperat. 
Piers Plowman, v. 44— 

‘That yo prechen to the peple* preue it on yowre-soluen, 

And doth it in dede - it shal drawe yow to good.’ 

As to usage, notice that ‘do’ is steadily losing its 
active and independent power. 1. We now prefer 
a stronger word like ‘perform’ in such phrases as 
‘do sacrifice,’ Is 19 ‘the Egyptians. . . shall do 
sacrifice * and oblation’ (RV ‘shall worship with 
sac. and obl.’); or ‘do a trespass’ Nu 5°; or ‘do 
goodness’ Nu 10 (RV ‘do good’); or ‘do service’ 
(Heb. atay-ny tay, lit. ‘to serve the service’), a 
freq. phrase in Nu; cf. also Jn 16? ‘whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service’ 
(Aarpelay mpocdépev, RV ‘offereth service nnto 
God’). 2. ‘Do’ meaning to act is still in use, but 
scarcely as Ac 17? ‘these all do contrary to the 
decrees of Ceesar’ (TR mpdrrovar, cdd. rpdoaover) ; 
Ph 2” ‘it is God which worketh in you both to 
will and to do of his good pleasure’ (7d éevepyet, 
RV ‘to work’), 3. But ‘do well? is good Eng. 
still, as Jn 11"? ‘if he sleep, he shall do well’ 
(cwOjoera, Tindale ‘he shall do well ynough,’ and 
so Cov., Cran., Gen. 1557; but Wye. ‘he schal be 
saaf,’ and so Gen. 1560, Tomson, Rheims; RV 
‘he will recover,’ RVm ‘he saved’). 4. To ‘do,’ 
meaning to ‘fare,’ is in use in the phraso ‘how 
Wye do?’ but not as 25 11? ‘ David demanded of 
him how Joab did and how the people did’ (pve 
pyn ov>ydy ani, lit. ‘for the health of Joab and for 
the health of the people,’ RV ‘how Joab did and 
how the people fared’), so Est 2%; Ac 15% ‘Let us 
go again eaten our brethren... and see how 
they do’ (rds Eyouor., RV ‘how they fare’); Eph 6 
‘that ye also may know my aflairs and how I 
do’ (ri rpdoow). 8. The phrase ‘to have to do 
with’ is still good idiomatic ing., but notice the 
Greek Mt 8” ‘what have we to do with thee?’ (ri 
nui cal col; lit. ‘what to us and to thee?’ as Wyc. 
has it, after Vulg. quid nobis et tibi? the idiom of 
AV being Tindale’s); He 4'3 ‘all things are naked 
and opened unto the eyes of him with whom we 
have to do’ (rpds dy jucy 6 Adyos, lit. as Wye. ‘to 
whom a word to us,’ Vulg. ad quem nobis sermo, 
Tind. ‘of whom we speake,’ Gen. 1557 ‘with 
whome we have to do’). 6. As an auxiliary, ‘do’ 
is noted by the grammarians as (1) the vicegerent 
for any antecedent verb, Ac 7% ©Wilt thou kill 
me, as thou diddest the Egyptian yesterday ?’ (in 
Gr. the vb. is repeated, dvedetv . . . dv tpbrov dveines, 
hence RV ‘as thou killedst); (2) to express the 
tense, now used in negative sentences, as ‘T do 
not know’ and interrog. ‘do you know?’ but 
formerly in affirm. also, as Gn 22! ‘God did tempt 
Abraham.’ This is a peculiarly Eng. idiom ; but 
closely akin to it is another, which is older, and is 
common to French, but now quite obsolete. As 
Fr. has faire savoir ‘cause to know,’ so Eng. had 
‘I do you to know’ with the same meaning. Thus 
North, Plutarch, p. 561: ‘f do thee to understand 
that I had rather excell others in excellency of 
knowledge than in greatness of power’; Chaucer, 
Troilus, \i. 1022— 

‘And we shal speke of thee somwhat, I trowe, 

When thou art goon, to do thine eres zlowe!' 
In Malory’s King Arthur we read: ‘ And so they 
looked upon him and felt his pulse, to wit 
(i.e. to know) whether there were any life in him. 
In the name of God, said anold man. For I do 


* Of. Shaks. Jul. Coes. 11. fi.6; ‘Go bid the priesta do present 
ce.’ 


you vey to wit he is not dead.’ That is, ‘T cause 
ou to know,’ mod. Eng. ‘I would have yon 
now.’ This phrase is found in AV, 2 Co 8! ‘we do 
you to wit of the grace of God bestowed on the 
churches of Macedonia’ (yvwpltouey tpiv, RV ‘we 
make known to you,’ which was Wyclif’s tr.; ‘do 
you to wit’ came from Tindale; Rheims has ‘we 
doe yon to understand’), The Eng. auxilary and 
this form are sometimes found together; an in- 
teresting example being in Caxton’s Game of the 
Chesse (1474), Pref.: ‘I delybered in myself to trans- 
late it in to our maternal tonzve. And whan [ so 
had achyeued [achieved] the sayd translacion, I 
dyde doo set in enprynte [I cansed to be printed] a 
eertyn nombre of theym, Which anone were de- 
pesshed and solde.’ 7. Lastly, notice the phrase 
‘do away,’ Nu 274 ‘Why should the name of our 
father be done away from among his family, 
because he hath no son?’ (yir, RV ‘be taken 
away’); 1 Ch 218 ‘f beseech thee, do away the 
iniquity of thy servant’ (xyogyo, RV ‘put away’); 
1 Co 13%, 2 Co 37-14 (all xarapyéw= ‘render in- 
operative,’ a peculiarly Pauline word; St. Paul 
uses it 25 times, elsewhere in NT Lk 13’, He 24 
only; RV in 2Co37-"" ‘nass away’) Cf. Wyclif’s 
tr. of Ife 10° ‘he doith awei thi first, that he make 
stidfast the secnnde,’ and of 12! ‘do we aweie al 
charge and synne.’ J. HASTINGS. 


DOCTOR, DOCTRINE.— Doctor is used in the old 
Eng. sense of ‘ teacher’ in Lk 2°% (d:ddexados) ; and 
‘doctor of the law’ for ‘teacher of the law’ in Lk 
57, Ac 5% (vouodiddoxados). Cf. Meliill’s Diary 
(Wodrow, p. 95), ‘to the Doctor is giflen the word 
of knawlage, to open upe, be simple doctrine, the 
mysteries of fathe.’ So Bacon (Assays, p. 9) calls 
St. Paul ‘the Doctor of the Gentiles,’ and Latimer 
(Works, i. 430) calls the devil ‘that old Doctor,’ 
and this is the use in Pope’s lines — 

‘Who shall decide, when doctors disagree, 


And soundest casnists doubt, like you and me?’ 
Kip, to Ld. Bathurst, {. 1. 


See under Scrispe. Doctrine (see next art.) is 


similarly used for ‘teaching’ in Dt 82%, Job 114, 
Pr 43, fg 207? (all nad, lit. ‘something received,’ 


elsewhere only Pr 1® 4° 99 16%); [3 289 (ayiy, 
lit. ‘something heard,’ RV ‘message,’ KVm 
‘report’); Jer 108 (19, really ‘discipline,’ RV 
‘instruction ’); 1 Es 5% (d4Awots), Sir 16% 2427. 82 
(wadela), 24 (SiSacxadla); and freq. in NT for Gr. 
didacxadla. Still more freq. for ‘the process of 
teaching,’ ‘instruction’ (d:6ax), as Ac 2" ‘they 
continued stedfaxtly in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship.’ Cf, Chaucer, Non. Vreest. Tale, 622— 

* For seint Paul seith, that al that writen is, 

To our doctry ne it is y-write, y-wis.’ 

J. ILASTINGS, 

DOCTRINE, ctymoloyzically regarded, siguities the 
work of a doctor or teacher, from docco, to teach; 
hence it denotes sometimes the act of teaching, 
sometimes the substance or matter of that which 
is taught. It may also be theoretical or practical, 
refer, that is, to either truth or duty—that which 
is to be believed, or that which is to be done. 

On the theoretical side, doctrine may be com- 
pared with, and distinguished from, dogma or 
tenet. Dogma and doctrine, especially in the 
plural, are often identified, but the latter is really 
a wider conception than the former. It differs 
from it in two respects—a doctrine is less formal, 
less of a scientific construction than a dogma, and 
there is implied in the latter a reference to some 
religious community on whose authority it is main- 
tained. By some the distinction is thus stated : 
‘ Doctrine summarizes the statements of Scripture 
on a particular point, adding and diminishing 
nothing ; dogma formulates the principles and 
relations involved in the doctrine, and the infer. 
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ences following from it. Every dogma, therefore, 
is of the nature of a theory, giving the rationale of 
the facts.’ The word dogma does not occur in EV 
nor in the original, except in the sense of a ‘decree’ 
or ‘ordinance’ (Lk 2', Ac 164 177, Eph 2!%, Col 2", 
He 11” (Lachm. dSé6yuea, but TR and WII d&drayua)). 
The modern meaning of the word is foreign to the 
sacred book. On its practical side, doctrine is 
almost synonymous with precepé or principle. 

In OT, doctrine occurs chiefly as tr. of np? (mostly 
in Wisdom literature) ‘that which is received’ (Dt 
322, Job 114, Pr 42, Is 2974); it appears once only in 
each case as tr™ of 1919 ‘discipline’ (Jer 108), and ayyoy 
‘that which is heard’ ([s 28°, RV ‘ message’). In 
Apocr. there are several occurrences of theword. It 
appears in Sir as tr.of racdela, as when 16% the writer 
says: ‘I will show forth doctrine in weight’ (RV 
‘instruction by weight’), that is, as is made apparent 
by the parallel clause, ‘with exactness.’ In 1 Es 5” 
‘doctrine and truth’ appear for the Gr. d#dwors kal 
a\#Gea, which in their turn represent the ovnx 
om, Urim and Thummim—‘ Lights and Per- 
fections (?)’ of the parallel passage Neh 7%. = In 
NT, with one exception (He 6!, where for AV 
‘the principles of the doctrine of Christ’ RV 
reads ‘the first principles of Christ’), doctrine 
is employed to Se elther ddax4 or didac- 
xaXla, both of which words are used in aetive 
and passive sense, the active being predominant 
in the case of didacxadla, the passive in that of 
didax%. The latter emphasizes the authority, the 
former the act’ (Cremer; but see ILlort, Chr. 
Ecclesia, 191). Both words are employed in an 
absolute way for ‘the teaching’ (d:daxy in Tit 1%, 
2Jn*® RV; didaccadla in I Ti 4961, Tit 27), It is 
worth noting that ont of 21 occurrences of didac- 
cadla in NT, no fewer than 15 are in the Pastoral 
Epistles. RV has alinost uniformly substituted 
‘teaching’ for doctrine as tr. of dday%, but has 
only occasionally made the same substitution in 
the case of didacxadla, In only one instance has it 
introduced the word doctrine when it does not 
appear in AV, viz. in 1 Ti 6° where it reads ‘If any 
man teacheth a different doctrine,’ for AV ‘If any 
man teach otherwise.’ 

The intimate relation between doctrine and 
practice, between right thoughts and right action, 
is fully and constantly recognized in Seripture. 
The warnings against false doctrine and its evil 
effects are numerous (1 Ti 1° 4), Tit 21, He 13°, 
2Jn* etc.). Christ’s hearers were astonished at 
His doctrine (Mk 12?) not less than at His wonder- 
ful works; while, on the other hand, He Himself 
indicated that His doctrine is only to be truly 
known through obedience (Jn 7!7). The forms of 
teaching characteristic of the Bible as a whole, as 
well as of its individual writers, will fall to be 
considered in the article ‘THEOLOGY. 


A. STEWART. 
DODAI.—Sce Dovo. 


DODANIM (o'315, LXX ‘Pddi0, Gn 10*).— Fourth 
son of Javan (Ioninns, Greeks), and therefore 
undoubtedly intended to designate a Gr. tribe or 
colony. There can be no connexion, beyond an 
accidental similarity in sound, with the inland 
town of Dodona in Epirus. Nor can it mean 
Dardanians, as Delitzsch still maintains, for the 
Trojan province of Dardania was never of such 
consequence as to give its name toa leading family 
in the genealogy of mankind, Dillmann and 
others are inclined to accept the reading of the 
LXX (which is also that of the Samaritan trans- 
lation of the Pent. and of Jerome, as well as the 
MT of 1 Ch 1”), and identify the Dodanim with 
the Rhodians or the inhabitants of the islands of 
the Aigean Sea. If Elishah be Southern Italy and 
Sicily, the two pairs of sons of Javan will be 


named from cast to west: Klishah and Tarshish ; 
Kittim (Cyprus) and Dodanim (Rhodes). The 
inhabitants of Rhodes from B.c. 800 onward were 
Tonian Greeks, sons of Javan, who took the place of 
the earlier Phonician population. The olan 
are certainly in their proper place alongside of the 
Kittim, They were iow even to Homer, and 
were visited from a very early period by all the 
trading peoples of the Mediterranean coasts. 
Bochart’s idea that they micht be identified with 
the Gr. colonists on the banks of the Rhone 
(Rhodanus) has not commended itself to anyone. 


Literature. — Baudissin in Werzog3, ii, 634, under ‘Dodanim,’ 
treats ably of the four sens of Javan. See also Winer, Schenkel, 
Richm ; and Bertheau on 1 Ch 17 in his Commentary, 


J. MACPILERSON, 
DODAYAHU (im ‘beloved of J”,) AV Doda- 
vah).—Father of Eliezer of Mareshah, the prophet 
who censured Jehoshaphat for entering into 
alliance with Ahaziah (2 Ch 2087) Gray (Hed. 
Prop. Names, 62, 232) contends that the correct 
Heb. text is ar. So also Kittel in SBOT (cf. 

Nestle, Higennamen, 70). J. A. SELBIF. 


DODO (so the Kerdé 1, Kethibh Dodai (‘3), or 

ossibly Dodi (‘19) ; LXX combines the two, trans- 
ating, vids marpadéA\pou avrod vlds Yovsel).—1. The 
father of Kleazar, the second of the thiee captains 
who were over ‘the thirty’ (2.8 23°) In the 
parallel list (1 Ch 11!2) the name is given as Dodo 
Qa, LXX Awéai), and also ‘the Ahobite’ for the 
erroneous ‘son of Ahohi.’ In the third list (lL Ch 27+) 
Dodai (1, LX X Awéderd) is described as general of 
the second division of the army, but the words 
‘Eleazar theson of’ appear to have been accidentally 
omitted. Bertheau considers that Dodai is the 
more correct form, and appeals to the LXX and 
Jos. (Awdelov) ; he nccanlitedy restores this form in 
25 23° and 1 Ch 114, 

The traditional spelling (Dodo), however, is most 
probably right: the nuine Dudu has been found 
on the ‘Tel el-Amarna tablets, apparently as that 
of an Aiorite official at the Egyp. court. In the 
Inscription of Mesha (1. 12) we also find a9 (prob- 
ably mn-= Dodo); it appears to he the name of 
some deity. 2. A Bethlehemite, father of lhanan, 
one of ‘the thirty’ (2 8 234, 1 Ch 11% si). 3. 
A man of [ssachar, the forefather of Tola the 
judge (Jg 10') LXX and Vulg. tr. warpadéxdov 
atrod; patrut Abimelech, J. Fk. STENNING. 


DOE.--RV (Pr 5"), AV ‘roe,’ is in Heb, aby: 
ya'dlih, the female ibex, See GOAT, under ody, 


DOEG (283, 2x7, 259 *).—An Edomite, and chief of 
the herdimen [or better, ‘runners,’ reading with Gritz 
o’y73 for oyi3] of kingSanl. When David fled to Nob, 
to Ahimelech (or Ahijah) the priest, D. was there 
‘detained before the Lord.’ aving witnessed the 
aid given to the fugitive, he reported what he had 
seen to the king, who summoned Ahimelech before 
him, and accused him of treason. Revardless of 
his protestations of innocence, Saul ordered him to 
be slain. The king’s puard shrank from laying 
hands upon the sacred person of a priest, and the 
order was then given to D., who not only slew all 
the priests, but perpetrated a general mussicre of 
all the inhabitants of Nob, destroying even the 
cattle (1 S 217 229%), D. is mentioned in the title 
of Ps 52. It. M. Boyp. 


DOG (253 keleb, xudv, xuvdpior, canis).—The dog 
is mentioned in many places in the Bible, and (with 
the somewhat uncertain exception of the grey- 
hound, Pr 30%, where the Heb. sienifies slender 
in the loins, and is rendered in the marg. Aorse, 
RVm war-horse) always with contempt. The dog 

* On this form see Driver on 1S 2218, 
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referred to is doubtless the pariah animal so 
common in the streets of all villages and cities 
in Bible lands. The original of this degenerate 
race of dozs is probably the shepherd dog (Job 301), 
which diflers from the town animal chiefly in his 
long fur and bushy tail, and his far greater 
strength, courage, and ferocity. All of these 
qualities are the natural result of the hardships 
of his life. Compelled to go long distances, 
to guard the flocks from the wolves and other 
savage beasts, to face the cold winds of winter, and 
its pelting rains or sleet or snow, he needs all the 
endowments which he possesses over those of his idle, 
cowardly relative, who spends most of the time, 
when not. in search of his carrion food, in sleeping 
under the shelter of walls or vaulted passages, or 
sprawling in the soft mud or dust of the streets. 

The street dog is 2 to 3 ft. long, exclusive 
of his tail, and from 18 inches to 2 ft. high, 
usually tawny in colour, but often cream-coloured, 
white, or black, with short, stiff fur, small eyes, 
and usually with little or no bushiness to the 
tail, ‘These dogs usually oceupy defined quar- 
ters of the towns, and any dog intruding into 
a quarter not his own is certain to be set ae 
and very severely bitten. They act as public 
scavengers (1 K 14!) 16% 21% 8 2088) 2 IC git. 38 
Jer 155), Shey wander from place to place, especi- 
ally in the neighbourhood of the city walls, and 
make the night hideous with their barking (Ps 
59% 48), They not infrequently attack passers in 
lonely phices, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Arab ecneampments. Violent men are compared to 
them (Ps 22! #9), They are used to watch houses 
and tents (Is 56"). The name dog is a term of 
reproach (LS 244, 2 8 33 98 16%, 2 K 8%, Ts 66%, Ph 3?, 
Rey 22"), ©The price of a dog’ (Dt 23") probably 
refers to the practices of the male kédeshim (see 
Driver ad loc. and Hommel, Ane. Mfeb. Trad. 114). 
In a word, the Eastern street dog is a type of all 
that is cowardly, lazy, filthy, treacherous, and con- 
temptible. ‘Chey seem to have been omnipresent 
in fle time of Christ (Mt 15*8, Mk 727, Lk 167), as 
the former citations prove them to have been in 
more ancient times. 

With the doubtful exception before given (Vr 
30°'), there is no allusion to hunting dogs in 


eA As the friend of man, endowed with 
noble intelligence, the dog had no place in Heb. life. 


G. EE. Post. 

DOGMA, properly an opinion or judgment ; then, 
as a decision of one in authority, a decree—of 
rulers (Lk 2!, Ac 177, He 11%), of Moses (Eph 2%, 
201 2!4), of apostles (Ac 164), The same word in 
its verbal form is used of the decisions of the 
elders (Ac 157 "8))  HTateh (/fcb. Lect. 1888, 
pp. 119-120) has very well shown how, from this 
original meaning of ‘personal opinion,’ the word 
came to signify ‘decrees’ in the case of rulers, and 
‘doctrines’ in the case of tenchers. By far the 
most important NT use of the term is in Eph 
and Col. All the carly Gr. commentators under- 
stand by ‘dogmas’ in both passazes the doctrines 
or precepts of the gospel.  Lichtfoot correctly 
insists upon rendering the word, as in all other NT 
passages, decree, ordinance; in Eph it is restricted 
to Mosate ordinances, but in Col 1 is applied more 
gencrally to all decrees in which moral principles 
and rehgious precepts are set forth. The re- 
striction in the one case, however, is not in the 
word, but only in the context. In Eph the 
déyuara as ‘authoritative decrees’ are distinguished 
from évrodal as separate precepts, by both of which 
terms the Mosaic law is characterized from differ- 
ent points of view. By styling these precepts 


‘dogmas’ the apostle emphasizes the point that 
they were imposed by external authority. This is 
in keeping with the ecclesiastical use of the word 


DOMINION 


to indicate doctrines which are enunciated authori- 
tatively by the Church. See DOCTRINE. 
J. MACrHERSON. 

DOK (Awx).—A fortress near Jericho, where 
Simon the Maccabee, along with two of his sons, 
was murdered by his son-in-law Ptolemy, 1 Mac 
16, The name survives in the modern ‘Ain Duk, 
4 miles N.W. of Jericho (Robinson, BP i. 309; 
Ritter, Lrdkunde, xv. i. 460; SWP ii. 173, 191, 
209). In Jos. (Ant. XI. viii. 1; Wars, 1. 1. 3) it 
appears as Dagon (ef. G. A. Smith, fist. Geog. 250). 

J. A. SELBIE, 

DOLEFUL.—Is 137! ‘ their houses shall be full of 
doleful creatures’ (Heb. ovnk ’6him); and Mie 2 
‘and lament with a doleful lamentation’ (173 47) 
m3, AVm ‘lament with a lamentation of lamenta- 
tions,’ RVm ‘lament with the lamentation, It is 
done,’ after Ewald, Cheyne, and others, taking 
the last word as Niph. of arg, instead of a subst. 
from 77) to wail), ‘There is a general agreement 
that the ’é/im of Is 137 are jackals, as there is the 
Assyr. ahi used in the bilingual texts for Bab. lik- 
burra, lit. ‘evil-dog.’? The older Eng. VSS mostly 
vive ‘grent owls,’ the Geneva keeping the Heb. 
Ohim, with a note suegesting the possibility that 
they and the Ziim (AV ‘wild beasts’) are ‘ wicked 
spirits whereby Satan deluded man, as by the 
fairies, robblins, and suche like fantasies,’ which 
probably sugeested the ‘doleful creatures’ of AV 
(ef. Wye., Douay, ‘dragons’), The Heb. is probably 
onomatopoetic, from [nnx] to howl ; but ‘doleful’ is 
mournful (fr. Lat. dulere), as in Shaks. Pass. Pil. 
xXL— 


* She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Lean'd her breast up till a thorn, 
And theresang the dolcfull’st ditty.’ 
Shaks. uses ‘dole’ in the saine sense, as lfamlet, 1. 
li. 13— 
‘In equal scale weighing delight and dole.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 


DOLPHIN.—See BADGER. 


DOMINION, used in the ordinary sense, is the 
tr. of various words in O'T and NT, and only note- 
worthy as the rendering of xupidrys In Kph 1, 
Col 16 (pl), and, perhaps, 2 P 2? and Jude§ 
(sing.). Associated as it is in Col 1'8 with dpyal 
and éfovelar, and in Eph 1% with these and ddévayes 
(all sing.),—words used elsewhere (e.g. Eph 6%, 
Col 2", Ro 8, 1 Co 15") primarily, at any rate, of 
the angelic powers, good or bad or both,—it stands, 
without doubt, in Eph (ascensively) and Col (de- 
seensively) for a grade in the angelic hierarchy ; 
probably, along with Opévoe (Col), the highest 
erade (as Lightfoot concludes from the earliest 
lists; see his note on Col 1), being at the same 
time second in that grade, while dpyal and éFovala 
belong to the next grade below ; just as kingship, 
suggested in Opdvos, is naturally superior to dord- 
ship (kupidrys), (compare the @eol and xipio of 
1 Co 8), and both are superior to the ordinary 
rule and authority. Opdvos, xuptorns, dpx%}, eLovela, 
and dévauis, or their linguistic equivalents, are 
found among the orders of angels in Jewish or 
Jewish-Chr. books ranging over the NT period or 
its immediate neighbourhood. Thus in Judilees, 
§ 15: ‘Over all [the Gentile nations] hath [God] 
set spirits as lords’ (cf. Sir 17!7); in Vest. XL. 
Patr. Levit 3, ‘In the heaven next to God are 
thrones (Opéva), powers (éfovela:),’ angels being, in 
the same pussaye, assiyned to each of the first six 
out of the seven heavens, in descending order ; in 
Enoch 6", ‘The host of the heavens and all the 
holy ones above, and the host of God... all the 
angels of power, and all the angels of principalities,’ 
etc. Christinn Fathers, such as Origen, Ephrem 
Syrus, Pseudo-Dionysius, accept similar though 
varying gradations (see Lightfoot, Col 1%). The 
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belief in such gradations may be traced to the OT, 
with its Elohim and sons of Elohim (Bss 58 and 82), 
the mighty beings of the same class as God, yet 
ruled by Him (Ps 103%), His host, led by His 
captain (Jos 5) dpyiorpdryyos Suvduews kuplov, cf. 
dpxeyyedos, 1 Th 4'*). Being originally, in all 
probability, the nature-spirits of Semitic heathen- 
ism, they were physical rather than ethical (Gn 
6'°3), and are sometimes connected or identified 
with the stars of heaven (Job 387, Is 45!; ef. 
Enoch 186, and see article ELEMENT). As 
the knowledge of God advanced, these ‘gods’ 
ceased to have any religious importance, and 
receded more and more into the position of com- 
parative nonentities (Ps 89%), but were still re- 
garded as superintending the nations under Him 
(Dn 10'8, Ts 2471), though in soine special sense God 
reserved Israel for Himself (Dt 328° LXX), making 
Michael, the chief archangel (Dn 12!), their prince. 
Being thus distinguished from God, and not irre- 
vocably bound by the moral law, they could come 
into opposition to Him, not merely relative but 
actual, either by blameworthy conduct of the 
charges committed to them ([s 24, Job 438, ef. 
Enoch 181848; also the ‘angels’ in Rev 2, 3), or by 
diametrical contravention of God’s purposes (Dn 
10%, 2 Co 44, Eph 616; and see ANGEL, DEMON, 
and SATAN), 

The interpretation of xupedrys in Jude ® and its 
parallel 2 P 2! is perplexing, and is much dis- 
puted. <A reference to angelic powers—unseen 
dignities worthy of reverence (cf. 1 Co 11!)—is 
supported by the contiguous dé&ac (‘ beings in light 
like God’), and by the example of the sin of the 
Sodomites (Gn 19); while a reference to the 
lordship of Christ or God is suggested by Jude 4, 
and 2 P 2% (angels that sinned, 2.¢. aenimst God). 
See Spitta on the two passages, and Harnack, 
Texte, ii. 14. 

LITERATURE. - Schultz, Old Test. Theology (Eng. tr.), i. 215 ff. ; 


Everling, Die Paulinische Angelologie und Dermonoloyte, pp. 88, 
l22tr. ; Lightfoot, Colussiaia. J. MASSIE, 


DOOM.—In AV, 2 Es 7* only, ‘the day of doom 
shall be the end of this time’ (dies judicii, RV 
‘the day of judgment’); to which RV adds Ezk 7? 
‘Thy doom is come unto thee, O inhabitant of the 
land,’ v.!° ‘thy doom is gone forth’ (ya¥0, AV 
‘the morning,’ RVm ‘the turn’ or ‘the crowning 
time ’—see Davidson), and the vb. 1Co 4° ‘God 
hath set forth us the apostles last of all, as men 
doomed to death’ (ws émdavarlous), AV 1611 
‘approved to death,’ mod. editions ‘ appointed,’ of 
which Scrivener (Camb. Parag. Bible, p. xevil) says : 
‘A deliberate but needless correction {in 1616] 
derived from ‘Tind., Cov., the Great and the 
peeye Bibles. The Gen. (1557) has ‘“‘destinate to 
death.” ? 


For ‘doom’ in the sense of ‘ judgment,’ cf. Wyclif’s tr. of 
Ps 98 “Ife made redi his trone in dome,’ and of Rev 192 ‘ trewe 
and iust ben the domes of hym.’ Shaks. (Macbeth, u. iii. 69) 
ayes of ‘the great doom,’ t.e. the day of judgment; and in 

wl. Coes. in. 4. 9B— 


‘Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run 
As it were doomsday.’ 


The word is connected with ‘deein’ to fudge, whence the ‘Deem- 
sters’ of Isle of Man and Jersey, and philologically with Gr. dspas 
law, fr. rdsu place, whence ‘something laid down, ‘a decision.’ 
See Oraik’s Eny. of Shaks. p. 220; Verity, Shaka. Jul. Corea, p. 
168 f.; and art. DEEM. J. HASTINGS. 


DOOR, DOORKEEPER, DOORPOST.—Sce House. 


DOPHKAH (A707).—A_ station in the itinerary of 
the children of Israel (Nu 33+). This station and 
the next one, Alush, which lie between the 
‘encampment by the sea’ and Rephidim, have not 
been identified, and they are not alluded to in 
Exodus. As, however, the itinerary in Nu has 
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every eben rane of being taken from a regular 
pilgrim book, we should say that, on the hypothesis 
that Mount Sinai and Rephidim [=Feiran} have 
been correctly located, the position of Dophkah 
cannot be far from the entrance to the Wady 
Maghara; this wady contains the oldest Egyptian 
mines, and as the blue-stone which the Egyptians 
quarried is known by the name of Mafkat, and 
gave its name to the district of Mafkat, it is a 
tempting suggestion to identify Dophkah as an 
erroncons transcription of Mafkah. Alush would 
then lie half-way between this and Feiran; it 
does not appear that any more exact location can 
be suggested. The identification sugvested for 
Dophkah was made, in the first instance, by 
Ebers; I arrived at it independently. 
J. RENDEL TTARRIS, 

DOR (17, 181), Jos 11? 125 174, Je 7) LK 4, 
1 Ch 7*,—A Can. city in Galilee, in the ‘uplands’ 
(nay, RVm Naphath-for Naphoth-jdor) towards the 
W. Its king is noticed between Jokneam and Gilgal 
of the Goiim—which was in Sharon. It seems to 
have been in Issachar or in Asher, and is noticed 
as attacked by Manasseh with Tannach. The 
‘uplands’ of Dor formed that part of Solomon’s kine. 
doin, which seems to correspond with Zebulun, the 
next province to Issachar ; but, according to the last 
cited passage, Dor belonged to Manasseh, though 
noticed with towns of Issachar, These indications 
do not suflice tu fix the site. Jos. makes it a sea- 
side town (Ané. Vv. i. 22, VI. it. 3) near Carmel 
(Contra Apion., ii. 1). It was at Dor that 
Tryphon (¢. B.C, 139) was besieged by Antiochus 
Sidetes, 1 Mac 154", [In the 4th cent. A.D. 
(Onomasticon, s.v. Dornapheth) it is identified 
with Zantdrah on the sea-coast, 9 Roman miles 
from Cwsarea Palestina on the way to Tyre; but 
the names have no connexion, and the site is not 
on the uplands. The low hills 8S. of Carmel ma 
be intended, but the nam. has not been recovered. 


C. Rt. CONDER. 

DORCAS.—‘ Tabitha, which is by interpretation 
called Doreas’ (Ac 98%) 5 xgze is font for Heb. 
‘as, hy regular interchange of » for s (see Driver, 
Hebrew Tenses*, p. 225 f.). When occurring as the 
name of an ammal, it is tré in AV ‘roebuck’ 
or ‘roe,’ in RV ‘enzelle.’? Aopxds is the Gr. 
equivalent, used in LAX. Both the Aramaic and 
the Greek were, also, not uncommon names for 
women: the former denoting ‘beauty,’ the latter 
the animal’s gaze (fr. dépxouat), For instances see 
Wetstein’s Conn, on Ac 9"8; Jos.' BS Ty. iii. 5 may 
be mentioned as one. 


Tho raising of Dorcas of Joppa is the second of three narra- 
tives (Ac 98255.3615 10-1118) conneeted with St. Peter's visit 
to the towns of the Maritime Vlain on the W. coast of Pal., 
whither he came in the course of a journey undertaken by 
him after the Church at Jerus, was scattered through ‘the 
persecution which arose about Stephen.’ The first of thexe 
nurratives, like the second, relates a miracle; they are told 
to illustrate the supernatural powers granted to St. Peter, 
whose miracles in Jerus, have already been described Ac gti 
6111.15, The Churches in Lydda and Joppa were not founded 
by St. Peter (Ac 98% 48), but on this occasion his presence and 
his miracles served to strengthen and catend than. He docs 
not svem to have visited Joppa till the Church there, in its 
distress on account of Dorcas’ death, sent to fetch him from 
Lydda (98). 

Dorcas was a ‘disciple’ (uaA}jrpa, this fem. form 
occurs In NT only here). She must have been a 
pomen of some worldly substance so as to have had 
eisure for the ‘good works’ and meuans for the ‘alins- 
deeds’ of which she was ‘full.’ ‘The former term is 
more comprehensive than the latter. Nevertheless, 
by it also in all probability, according to Jewish 
associations, works of charity are more especially 
denoted (cf. the Talm. expression o-aw ovys, and 
see on it Weber, Zhcol. d. Synaguge, § 61; see 
also 7a dya6d pov at Sir 20'8 and cf. 7b. 18 and 
To 12%). Dorcas’ labours for the good of others 
were instances. We may note that they were the 
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more creditable in one who was able to give alma, 
and might have contented herself with doing this. 
The garments which the widows showed to St. 
Peter may most naturally be supposed to be those 
which she had previously given to them. The 
widows are thus seen here, as in 6', to form a 
recognized class, dependent upon bounty. The 
account of the actual raising of Dorcas (vv. “) 
bears a close resemblance to that of the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter (Mt 925, Mk 54 4!, Lk $®4). 
V. H. STANTON. 

DORYMENES (Aopupzéyns), the father of Ptolemy 
Macron, who was a trnsted friend of Antiochus 
Kpiphanes (2 Mac 4"), and was chosen by Lysias 
to command the Syrian army in Pal. in conjune- 
tion with Nicanor and Gorgias (1 Mac 3%). 
Ptolemy had formerly been in the service of 
the Egyp. king Ptolemy vr. Philometor (2 Mace 
10!) ; and his father, Dorymencs, may perhaps be 
identified with the Attolian Doryinenes who 
fought for Ptolemy Iv. against Antiochus the 
Great (Polybius, v. 61). H. A. WHITE. 


DOSITHEUS (Aoclfeos).—41. The priest who, 
according to a note in one of the Greek recensions 
of Esther, brought the book to Alexandria in the 
4th year of Ptolemy Vhilometor (?) and Cleopatra, c. 
B.C. 178 (Ad. Est 111), 2. A soldier of Judas Macea- 
breus, who (2 Mac 12%) laid hold, in the heat of 
battle, of Gorgias the general of the enemy, and 
sought to take him alive. ‘The attempt was 
frustrated by a Thracian horseman, who cut off 
the arm of Dosithens. 3. A renevade Jew who 
frustrated the plot of Theodotus to assassinate king 
Ptolemy Philopator (3 Mac 1°). 4 An ollicer of 
Judas Maccabieus (2 Mae 121%), J. A. SELBIE. 


DOTA (Awraia).—Another form of DOTHAN 
(which see), AV has incorrectly Jndmwa, 


DOTE.—The orig. meaning of to ‘dote’ is to be 
foolish (cf. ‘dotage,’ and Scotch ‘doited’), as in 
Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 261— 

‘Wel wot [ ther-by thou beginnest dote 
Ag olde foles, whan hir spirit fayleth’; 


and Piers Plowman, i. 138 - 
‘Thow doted daffe, quod she, dull arne thi wittes.’ 


In this sense occurs ‘dote’ in Jer 50% ‘A sword is 
upon the liars, and they shall dote’ (Cov. ‘they 
shall become fooles,’ Heb. woes, the vb. [5x] is only 
found in Niph., and always=be foolish, or act 
foolishly, whether innocently as Jer 54, or not as Ts 
19'8) ; Sir 257 ‘an old adulterer that doteth’ (é\ar- 
rotpevoy cuvéce, KV ‘lacking understanding’); and 
1 Ti 64 ‘doting about questions and strifes of words’ 
(AVm ‘a fool,’ RVin ‘sick,’ Gr. voowr, only here 
in NT, and vécqua only Jn 54 TR; but the sense is 
clearly ‘imsonnd,’ ‘mad,’ a common meaning of 
the word ; ‘Tind. tr. freely ‘wasteth his braynes’ ; 
‘doteth’ is the Geneva word of 1560). Elsewhere 
‘dote’ occurs only in the sense of ‘be (foolishly) 
fond,’ Ezk 23% % % 13. 16. 20 (339), J. HASTINGS. 


DOTHAN (ns) and yp, Awdem), Gn 37" 
(Dothaim, in Jth 4° ete.), now Tell Dothfn, was 
an ancient town situated 10 miles N. of Samaria. 
Thither Joseph followed his brethren from Shechem 
(Gn 375), The pasturave about it is still the best 
and freshest in a time of drought (Thomson, Land 
and Book, p. 466). The site of Dothan, known in 
earlier times by Kusebins, who placed it 12 miles 
N. of Samaria, had for some centuries been Jost till 
recovered by Van de Velde (vol. i. p. 364 ff%.). It 
lay on an ancient (Jewish 2?) road, of which Van de 
Velde fonnd the remains, crossing from the plain 
of Esdraelon into the plain of Sharon, and must 
have always been an important military post. It 


stood on the top of a mound, as the language of 
2K 67 would suggest. ‘There are still two large 
ancient cisterns, into one of which possibly Joseph 
was cast. ‘There are two wells, as the name rmplies, 
but only one of them seems ancient. I[t bursts 
from the foot of the hill (Suz. Alem. ti. 169, 215). 
Most probably, Joseph’s brethren were gathered 
watering their flocks when he approached. Dothan 
was the residence of Elisha ie the incident. of 
2K 6 ocenrred. Itis several times mentioned in 
the account of the siege of Bethulia (Jth 46 7* 18 8°), 
A. HENDERSON. 

DOUBT.—Sce next article. The middle Eng. 
douten most freq. meant to fear, after duhitare in 
late Lat. And this meaning is still very common 
for ‘doubt’ in Shaks., as Alacbeth, Iv. ii. 66— 


‘I doubt some danger does approach you nearly.’ 


In AV this meaning is evident in Sir 9 ‘ Keep thee 
far from the man that hath power to kill; so shalt 
thou not doubt the fear of death’ (od uh vrorretons 
pbBov Vavdrov, KV ‘thon shalt have no suspicion of 
the fear of death’). But in NT also it is often 
more than ‘hesitate’ or ‘mistrust,’ esp. where the 
Gir. is dropdopat, ‘to be ata loss’ (Jn 13°74, Ac 25%, 
Gal 4"), or the stronger dcaropéw, ‘to be utterly at 
a loss’ (Ac 2" 5 10!7), In like manner doubtful 
means ‘perplexing’ or ‘perplexed,’ Sir 187 (daropéouat, 
RV ‘in perplexity’); Lk 12” ‘neither be ye of 
doubtfnl mind’? (wh perewplfecde, a word of disputed 
meaning here, see Pinmmer, ad loc.); Ro 14! ‘d. 
disputations’ (see under DIsPuTE). 
J. HASTINGS. 

DOUBT.—The Heb. of OT seems to Jack an 
exact equivalent to our terin ‘donbt,’ when used 
in a religious reference. Some have, indeed, 
understood ‘donbters,’ ‘seeptics’ to be meant 
when the Psalmist, who loves God’s law and 
hopes in His word and delights in keeping His 
commandments, declares that he ‘hates them that 
are of a double mind’ (Ps 119!3 oye). Appar. 
ently, however, it is rather hypocrites, what we 
should call ‘double-faced men,’ who are meant; 
and it seems to be hypocrisy, rather than doubt, 
which is in mind also in 1 K 18*!, where the 
kindred term o'5y9 ocenrs, and in 1 Ch 12°3, Ps 123) 
where the similar phrase ‘double heart’ (3) 25) 
appears, as well as in Llos 102, where the comm. 
differ as to whether the words 035 pop are to be 
tr’ ‘their heart is divided,’ or, perhaps better, 
‘their heart is smooth,’ i.e. deceitful. 

In N'T, on the other hand, we meet with a series 
of terms which min through the shades of meaning 
expressed by our words, perplexity, suspense, dis- 
traction, hesitation, questioning, scepticism, shad- 
ing down into unbelief. 

erplexity is expressed by the verb dopéw 
(Mk 6°, Lk 2t6 Jn 13, Ac 25%, 2 Co 48, Cal 
4”), with its strengthened compound, dcamopéw 
(Lk 97, Ac 2! 5% 10!%), expressing thorough per- 
plexity, when one is etter at a loss, and the 
still stronger componnd étaropéw (2 Co 18 48), in 
which perplexity has passed into despair. ‘This 
perplexity is never assigned in NT to the sphere 
of religion. Even in such instances as Lk 244, 
where we are told that the women, finding the 
Lord’s tomb empty, ‘were perplexed thereabout ;’ 
Mk 67, Lk 98 where Herod's perplexity over 
John’s preaching and the subsequent preaching 
of Jesns and Ilis followers is spoken of; an 
Ac 2", where the extreme perplexity of those 
who witnessed the wonders of the Day of Pente- 
cost is adverted to, it is not a state of religious 
doubt bnt of pure mental bewilderment which is 
described. The women merely had no explanation 
of the empty tomb ready, they were at a loss how 
to acconnt for it; Herod simply found John’s 
preaching and the reports concerning the preach- 
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ing and work of Jesus and His disciples inex- 
plicable, he had no theory ready for their explana- 
tion; the marvels of Pentecost, before Peter’s 
explanation of them, were wholly without mean- 
ing to their witnesses; and, similarly, in Ae 10”, 
Peter was just at a complete loss to under- 
stand what the vision he had received could mean, 
and required a revelation to make it significant 
to him. It was this state of mind, a state of 
what we may call objective suspense due to lack 
of light, which the Jews claimed for themselves 
when in Jn 10* they demanded of Jesus: ‘llow 
long dost thou lift up our soul (ry puxyny jyav 
atpecs)? If thou art the Christ, tell us plainly.’ 
They would suggest that they were in a state of 
strained expectation regarding His claims, and that 
the lagging of their decision was due, not to sub- 
jective causes rooted in an evil heart of unbelief, 
ut to a lack of bold frankness on His part. Jesus, 
in His reply, repels this insinuation and ascribes 
the fault to their own unbelief. ‘They were not 
easyer seekers after truth, held in suspense by His 
ambiguous speech; they were men in possession 
of full evidence, who would not follow it to a 
conclusion opposing their wishes; they were there- 
fore not per foxell but unbelieving. 

For the doubt of the distracted mind the NT 
appears to have two expressions, perewplfectat 
( 12) and diordtecw (Mt 143! 281"), This state 
of mind is superinduced on faith, and is a witness 
to the faith which lies behind it; only those who 
have faith can waver or be distracted from it. 
But the faith to which it witnesses is eva 
necessarily an incomplete and imperfect faith ; 
only an imperfect faith can waver or be distracted 
from its firm assurance. The exhortation, ‘Be 
ye not of a wavering mind,’ is appropriately given, 
therefore, in Lk 12”, to those who are addressed 
as ‘of little faith’ (dAcyémric70), of Whom it is the 
specific characteristic. It is to trust in God’s 
providential care without carking anxiety as to 
our food and drink and clothing that the Saviour 
is exhorting His hearers in this context—to fulness 
of faith, which, according to its definition in 
He 11}, is absorbed in the unseen and future in 
contrast with the seen and present. ‘Those who 
have full faith will have their whole life hid with 
God; and in proportion as cure for earthly things 
enters, in that proportion do we fall away froin 
the heights of faith and exhibit a wavering 
mind. {t was a similar weakness which attacked 
Peter, when, walking, by virtue of faith, upon 
the water to come to Jesus, he saw the wind and 
was afraid (Mt 14*!); and, accordingly, our Saviour 
addressed him similarly, ‘O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt (édloracas)?’ Here, 
again, is real faith though weak, but a faith 
that is distracted by the entrance of fear. The 
same term, and surely with similar implications, 
is used again and on an even more interesting 
occasion. When the disciples of Jesus came to 
the mountain where He had appointed them 
and there saw their risen Lord, we are told 
(Mt 28)7), ‘They worshipped: but some doubted 
(édlcracay).’ It is this same doubt of imperfect 
and distracted faith, and not the sceptical doubt 
of unbelief, that is intended, All worshipped 
Him, though some not without that doubt of the 
distracted mind which is no more ‘ psychologically 
absurd’ here than in Lk 12% and Mt 14%. Whence 
the distraction arose, whether possibly from joy 
itself, as in Lk 24", or from a less noble emotion, 
as poe in Jn 20%, we do not know. But the 
que ity of doubt resulting from it, although mani- 

esting the incompletencss of the disciples’ faith, 
was not inconsistent with its reality; and the 
record of it is valuable to us as showing, along 
with such passages as Lk 24%, Jn 20%, that the 


a assay testimony to the resurrection was that 
of convinced rather than of credulous witnesses. 

A kindred product of weak faith, the doubt of 
questioning hesitation, is expressed in NT by the 
term diadoyiopos (Lk 24%, Ro 141, Ph 24, 1 Ti 2%), 
{t is the Nemesis of weakness of faith that it 
ig pursucd by anxious questionings and mental 
doubts. ‘Thus, when Christ appeared to His dis. 
ciples in Jerus., ‘they were terrified and affrighted, 
and supposed that they had beheld a spirit’ (Lk 
24°6), provoking their Master’s rebuke, ‘ Where- 
fore do questionings arise in your heart?’ And in 
St. Paul’s Epistles, the Pannlodelen of the weak 
in faith is recognized as their chief characteristic. 
This seems to be the meaning of Ro 14), where 
‘he that is weak in faith’ is to be received into 
full Christian brotherhood, but not ‘for the ad- 
jJudication of questionings’ (cf. the kpwérw of v.3 
and the xplywy of v.4): here is a man whose mind 
is crowded with scruples and doubts,—he is to 
be received, of course, but not as if his agitated 
conscience were to be law to the community; he 
is to be borne with, not to be obeyed. The same 
implication underlies Ph 2, where the contrast 
between ‘murmurings and disputings’ seems to 
be not so much between tal and intellectual 
rebellion, as between violent and timid obstacles 
in the Christian pathway,—a contrast which ap- 
pears also in 1'Ti 2% Lt would seem that those 
who are troubled with questionings are every- 
where recognized as men who possess faith, but 
who are deterred from a proper entrance into their 
privileges and a proper performance of their 
Christian duties by a nattled habit of hesitant 
casuistry, Which argues lack of robustness in their 
faith. 

The NT term which expresses that deeper doubt 
which argues not merely the weakness but the 
lack of faith is the verb dtaxplyecdar (Mt 21*!, 
Mk 11%, Ro 4° 143, Ja 19) Jude °). Wherever 
this critical attitude towards divine things is 
found, there faith is absent. The term may be 
used in contrast to that faith by which wiracles 
are wrought, or in which God Is approached in 
prayer (Mt 217, Mk 11”, Ja i’); in either case 
it implies the absence of the faith in question 
and the consequent failure of the result,—he that 
‘doubteth’ in this sense cannot expect to receive 
anything of the Lord. It may be used of a 
frame of mind in which one lives his life ont in 
the Christian profession (Ro 14%); in this case, 
the intrusion of this critical spirit vitiates the 
whole course of his activities,—because they are 
no longer of faith, and ‘whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin.’ Or it may be used as the extreme contrast 
to that fulness of faith which Abraham exhibited 
in his typical act of faith; and then it is repre- 
sented as the outgrowth of unbelief (Ro 4). 
Krom the full description of its opposite here, and 
the equally full description of it itself in Ja 15 
(seo Mayor’s note), we may attain a tolerably com- 
plete conception of its nature as the critical, self- 
debating habit of the typical sceptic, which casts 
him upon life like a derelict ship upon the seca, 
and makes him in all things ‘ aieieanaal and 
‘unstable.’ Such a habit of mind is the extreme 
contradiction of faith, and cannot coexist with 
it; and it is therefore treated everywhere with 
condemnation—unless Jude *% be an exception, 
and there the reading is too uncertain to justify 
its citation as such. See further, FAITH. 

B. B. WAREIELD. 

DOVE (nj yéndh, wepicrepd, columbi).--There 
are several species of wild doves in Bible lands, 
which all go by the name of hamdmin Arabic. (1) 
The ring dove or wood pigeon (Columba Pulumbus, 
L.), which appears twice a year, at the spring and 
autumn migration, in all the wooded districts of 
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Palestine. Itis taken by means of a Shan bird, tied 
to w perch, with its eyelids sewn up. consider- 
able number remain through the winter. (2) ‘The 
stock dove (Columba anas, L.), which is common in 
Gilead and Bashan, and in the Jordan Valley. (3) 
The rock dove (Columba livia, Bonnat), which is 
found along the coast, and in the highlands W. of 
the Jordan and in Lebanon. (4) The ash-rumped 
rock dove (Columba Schimpert, Bp.), which is found 
in the interior of Pal., and makes its nests in the 
caves and fissures of the chalk precipices. The 
name hamédm 18 associnted with a number of 
wadis and other natural features of the Sane 

Tame doves are found in every city and village, 

often in immense numbers, ‘They have been kept 
from most ancient times. The writer discovered 
in Wady Sir, in Gilead, a rock-hewn dove-cot of 
large size. It is described and figured in PEF St, 
Oct. 1886. I[t is a favourite amusement of boys 
and young men, epee y in the interior cities, as 
Damascus, Hems, Llamath, ete., to spend the later 
afternoon hours in superintending the flight of 
puneeue: They train them to wheel about over the 
1iouses, making their own home a centre, and to 
come back and alight on their owner’s hand, 
and, with a shrill whistle, to be tossed off into 
the air again for a short whirl. It is one of the 
earliest mentioned birds in the Bible (Gn 88!*), It 
is a@ bird capable of distant flight (Ps 55°), A 
domesticated variety has yellow plumage (1s 68"). 
The wild doves make their nests in the cliffs over- 
hanging the wadis (Ca 2%, Jer 48%, zk 7'%), The 
mournful cooing of the dove is well known, and 
often alluded to in Scripture (Is 38! 59", Nah 27), 
Its harmlessness is proverbial (Mt 10'%). Its foolish- 
ness is used to illustrate the aL es of Ephraim 
(Hos 7"). Its lovable qualities are also proverbial 
(Ca 1” ete.). Young pigeons were used in sacrifice 
(Gn 15°), 

Dove’s Dung accumulates in immense quantities 
around the dove-cots, and is an invaluable manure, 
especially for cantclopes. It is owing to the use 
of this fertilizer that the melons of Persia are so 
renowned for their excellence. The talus in front 
of the cliffs where wild doves nest in large numbers 
is covered with thick deposits of their excrement, 
which is almost as powertul a fertilizer as guano.* 

G. ki. Pos'r. 

* There sees to be no doubt of the etymolovical signifleance 
of the word oa hart yontm (2 K 62). Udrt means liter- 
ally dung. The Arab, preserves the word exactly, ert, with 
the same signification. 1t is, however, now regarded as obsecue, 
and constantly so used by low-lived people in the East. What 
was the substance which was sold at the rate of five pieces of 
silver the quarter cab, that ix, 6s. 4d. the pint? Many efforts 
have been made to nd some plant which might have been 
called by thig name. Avicenna says (ii, 141) that the best quality 
of ushndn, a name for several species of Salsolacece, is called 
hert el“ardfir, that is, sparrow's dung. There are numerous 
instances of @ similar nomenclature. Nevertheless, no one has 
as yet found a plait that bears the name of dove’s dung, or 
Which can be identified with the material which was sold so 
dear ; and nothing is gained for science by mere conjecture. It 
is better to acccpt the literal interpretation, and conclude that, 
in the last resort, the dove-cots were drawn upon to satisfy the 
cravings of starving men, The ordure and urine of almost all 
kinds of animals and birds, domestic and wild, were adminis- 
tered by the ancients ag medicine—among them dove’s dung. 
There are long unsavoury articles in the ancient medical 
treatises of Avicenna and others on their virtues. They were 
and are still used as collyria in the treatment of ophthalmia, 
Houghton cites a statement from a Spanish author, who says 
that in the year 1316 so great @ fainine distressed the English 
that ‘men ate their own children, dogs, mice, and pigeons 
dung.’ With this statement compare Riabshakeh's threat (2 K 
1827, Is 36!2). It is well known that pigcons and other birds 
often pass secda unchanged throngh their alimentary canal. 
When the Dutch tried to enhance the price of nutinegs in their 
E. Indian possessions by liniting the growth of the trees, the 
large wild pigeons of those regions thwarted their purpose by 
carrying the nutmegs in their crops, and depositing them in 
their excrement at points far removed from the Dutch posses- 
sions, The seeds took root, and produced nutmeg trees. Birds 
are a recognized factor in the propagation of plants in this 
manner. The flora of the coral islands is largely indebted to 
them for species thus introduced. The existence of such un- 
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DOVE’S DUNG.—Sco Dove and Loop. 
DOWRY.—See MARRIAGE. 


DOXOLOGY, which is not a biblical word, is the 
name which has been applicd to any formal aserip- 
tion of praise or glory to God (dofodoyla, glorificutio). 
Such are the closing sentences of several apostolic 
prayers, e.g. Ro 16°7, Jude“, Eph 3%. In par- 
ticular, the name is piven to the last sentence of 
the Lord’s Prayer as it stands in ‘TR and our AV 
of Matthew (cf. 1 Ch 20"), This verse, however, 
is omitted in the parallel passage of St. Luke, 
neither is it found in the earlier Uncials or the 
Vulg., but first in the Leaching of the Twelve 
Apostles and Chrysostom. Hence it has been 
omitted from the text of WH and RV (text, not 
margin). Sce Chase, Lords Prayer, 168 Ef. 

The ‘angels’ hymn’ (Lk 2%), Gloria in Excelsis, 
etc., has been made the foundation of another 
doxology by the addition of several non-biblical 
sentences. This, which is known liturgically as 
the ‘yreater doxology,’ occurs in one of its forms 
in the Psalter of Codex A (LXX), while the ‘lesser’ 
(Gloria Patri, ete.) is wholly extra-biblical. 


C. A. Scort. 
DRACHMA.—See Monkey. 


DRAG.—Sceo Net. 

DRAGON.—Fonr Heb. words are rendered in 
AV by this fabulous name. 1. oA tannin, 
dragons, the plural of jaéan, which latter is not used 
in Scripture. This word signilies a Aowler, and 
refers to a beast inhabiting the desert. RV tr. it 
in every instance by geekals, But in [s 139? 3413 1 
it is found associated with ovx 7iyyiie (which would 
seem to be the same as t6n-dwe in Arab., vulgo 
ww). This animal is undoubtedly the gackal. It 
is clear that the same animal would not be men- 
tioned twico in a short list of animals, and by two 
totally different names. We must therefore seek 
for another desert howler, than which nene conld 
fulfil the conditions better than the wo/f. The 
Arab. word ¢indn is one of the niumes of the wolf. 
The LXX renders éannim variously. Thus Job 
30°, Is 34'3 43° vecpives, Ps 449 xdxwots, Ig 13° 
éxivor, Jer 10°* 49" orpovdol, Jer 9" 14° 5157, Mic 
18 dSpdxovres. 2. O'N tannim, a singular form, 
which is probably a clerical slip for yin tannin 
(Ezk 29% 32"), as the latter is the reading in several 
MSS. This is properly rendered dragon in both 
AV and RV of the first passage, and in RV of the 
second, where AV has wAale in text and dragon in 
marg., the reference being to the erucodile, aud 
applied to Pharaoh, 3. min tannéth (Mal 1%), a 
fem. plural of fan, rendered by RV jackeuls, vut 
preferably, fur the reason given above (1), female 
wolves. 4 yin tannin, pl. oa tanninim. This 
word is the exact equivalent of the Arab. tannin, 
pl. tandnin, which signifies ‘a great serpent,’ or ‘a 
dragon,’ or some mythical sea monster, of which it 
is said that it was two leagues in length, of a colour 
like that of a Jeopard, with scales like those of a 
lish, two vreat fins, wu head of the size of a hill, but 
in shape like a man’s, two great ears, and two 
round eyes, and from its neck branched six other 
necks, every one uearly 20 cubits long, and 
every one with a head like a serpent. The LXX 
translates this dpdxwy, dragon, in every case except 
Gn 17, where it is «fros, AV whales, RV sea 


digested seeds would account for the alimentary value (slight 
though it might be) of dove’s dung. Furthermore, doves 
convey nourishment to their squabs by disgorging some of the 
partially digested food from their crops. Some of the grains would 
occasionally be spilled. In addition, the dung contains feathers, 
scales of epidermis, and other organic débris. When itis remem- 
bered that such substances as tanned leather, glue, ground 
wood, and all manner of tainted garbage are greedily devoured 
by starving men, it is not strange, or beyond belief, tnat dove’s 
dung was caten in Samaria in the last agony of despair. 
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monsters. In AV (Job 7") it is rendered whale, 
and in RV sea monster. It is applied to sea 
monsters under the name dragons, in AV and RV 
(Ps 748 1487, Is 271); and to lund serpents, even of 
the smaller sort (Ex 7% 1%!2, where it is tr. serpents 
[RkVm ‘Heb. tannin, any large reptile,’] Dt 32%, 
Ps 91%, where it is tr. in AV dragon, and in RV 
serpent), In every case it might have been trans- 
lated ‘dragon’ as in LXX (see SERPENT, 2). It 
is applied inetaphorically to Pharaoh (Ps 7433, Is 
519; cf. 039 (2) above). In the comparison of 
Nebuchadnezzar with a dragon (Jer 51%), we may 
still imagine the reference to be to a crocodile, 
which may well have existed in the Euphrates 
at that time. 

The word . a tannin (La 48) is either the Aram. 
form of on ¢annim or a textual error for it (Sicgf.- 
Stade), or a defective scription for o-y3sa (Lihr). 
It is rendered in AV sea monsters, and in RV 
gackals. The reference is prob. to some fierce desert 
mammalian, The same objection obtains to the 
jackal as that stated in the case of on tannim (1). 
The word is preferably rendered wolves. It might, 
asin AV, abe to some cetacean sea monster were 
it not for the comparison with the ostrich, which 
would seem to imply that it was a land animal. 

In NT the word dragon (Rev 12°") clearly 
refers to a syinbolical, serpent -like monster. 
Modifications of this ideal have obtained credence 
in the legends of almost all civilized nations. 
Dragons a all shapes and sizes have been described 
and figured, and their lairs are still pointed ont in 
every land. Representations of them are fonnd on 
coins, in jnctures sculptures, and even on tlie 
banners of nations, as on that of China to-day. 
Dragon worship has prevailed in many lands. The 
serpent of Gn 3 was transformed ultimately into 
the ‘old serpent called the Devil and Satan’ (Rev 
207), Apollo slew the Python. The story of Bel 
and the Dragon shows how the idea of this monster 
was lodged in the Hebrew mind. G. EK. Post. 


DRAGON’S WELL.—See JERUSALEM and WELL. 
DRAM.—See Monnry. 


DRAUGHT, DRAUGHT HOUSE.—The ‘dranght’ 
(dpedpadv) of Mt 157, Mk 7 isa privy, as in Burton, 
Anat. of Mel. 165: ‘Muck hills, draughts, sinks, 
where any carcasses or carrion lies.’ And the 
‘d. house’ (axIn>) of 2 K 1077 is the same (lit. ‘ place 
of Adri,’ see p. 620n.); Cov. ‘prevy house.’ In 
earlier writers this and other words in ugh are 
generally spelt ee Earle, Philology, § 153) ; 
thus Wyclif’s tr. of Ps 408 ‘he ledde out me fro the 
lake of wretchidnesse, and fro the filthe of draft.’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

DRAW.--In mod. usage ‘draw’ is too mild a 
word for the action expressed by 109 sdhabh, in Jer 
499 50% (RV ‘draw out’); or by otpw in Ac 14” 
‘having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city’ 
(RV < eA *), 175 ‘they drew Jason and certain 
men unto the rulers of the city’ (RV ‘dragged ’) ; 
Rev 12¢ ‘his tail drew the third part of the stars of 
heaven, and did cast them to the earth’ (RV 
‘draweth’): or by @«kw in Ac 16% ‘they caught 
Paul and Silas, and drew them into the market- 
pase 7 (RV ‘dragged ’); 21° ‘they took Paul and 
drew him out of the temple’ (RV ‘dragged’). In 
older Eng. ‘draw’ had a stronger sense than now ; the 
verb to ‘drag,’ which sprang from the same Anglo- 
Saxon dragan, having in course of time carried off 
some of its strength. Cf. Spenser, F.Q. 1. v. 23-- 


‘Tho gan that villein wex so fiers and strong, 
That nothing might sustaine his furfous forse ; 
He cast him downe to ground, and all along 
Drew him through durt and myre without remorse, 
And fowly battered his comely corse.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 
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DRAWER OF WATER (o°p ax’).—According to 
Jos 97-327 the humiliating drudgery of bringing 
water for the service of the sanctuary, coupled with 
the task of providing wood, was the price paid b 
the Gibeonites for being allowed to live (cf. Dt oghi 
and Driver’s note there). The business of carrying 
water to the different houses in a town or village is 
one of the Iumblest and most poorly paid in 
Oriental life. It requires little skill or capital. 
The water is carried in a goat-skin, slung on the 
back ; or two skins are loaded, one on each side of 
a small donkey, usnally driven alony by an infirm 
old man. His clothes are splashed and soiled ; the 
fountain is often some distance away, and on 
account of the number of women impatiently 
waiting to fill each one her jar in turn, he has 
often to bring some of the water at night or very 
early in the morning, He is engaged continually 
in what the Samaritan woman found irksoine even 
a9 an occasional duty (Jn 415), 
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DREAD, DREADFUL.—1. These words have 
gained in ae ae during their history, Bp. 
Fisher says: ‘I wel pereeived it in myself, but all 
too late, | dread me’ ; and it once was possible to 
say ‘withont dread’ for ‘without doubt,’ as in 
Chaucer (?) Rom. of Ituse, B. 2199— 

‘ For certeynly, withouten drede, 
A cherle 18 deemed by his dede,’ 

By 161] the word had gained somewhat of its pres- 
ent strength, so that ‘fear’ is used in AV where 
‘dread’ was used by Wyclif, as Mt 2” ‘he hirde 
that Archilaus regnede in Judee for Eroude, his 
fadir, and dredde to go thidir’; 14° 21 ‘thei 
dredden the puple’; Lk 2 ‘thei dredden = with 
great drede’ (AV ‘they were sore afraid’). But 
even in AV dread is used witl scarce more intensity 
than modern ‘ fear,’ as 1 Ch 22'8 ‘dread not, nor be 
dismayed ’ (xyr-Sx, RV ‘fear not’) 2. But the 
change is not in intensity aye: there is also a 
change in quality. We may still say that we /fcar 
God, but we must. not say that we dread Him, or 
that He is our dread, as in Is 8 ‘let him be your 
fear, and let him be your dread’ (ai) o2NTD NIA 
nosy), for ‘dread’ has lost the sense of ‘awe’ or 
‘reverential fear’ it once possessed, and signifies 
that which shocks or terrifies. Jacob's excla- 
mation, Gn 287 Show dreadful is this place,’ conveys 
a wrong impression to our ears ; ‘awful ’ would be 
a nearer word now. So in Dn 94 ‘the great and 
dreadful God.’ Dreadful in AV is simply that which 
may be feared, 1s Wis 108 ‘d. kings” (¢ofepds, RV 
‘terrible’); 175 ‘a fire kindled by itself, very d.’ (avro- 
porn mupa PoBov Arps, RV ‘full of fear’). Cf. Act. 
Henry VIII. (1548) ‘by lawes dredful and penall, 
to fate awaye, purg, and clense this his Inghnes 
realme.’ J. HASTINGS. 
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DREAMS are regarded by men in the lowest stage 
of culture as objective realities, and all dreams are 
to them equally true: in the case of every dream 
the savage believes that he really visits the places 
he dremus of, or is visited by the persons of whom 
he dreams. Hence those savages whose gods are, 
for instance, animal-totems, believe that when they 
dream of the animal they lave been visited by the 
god: thus the young Ked Indian adopts as his 
manitou the animal of which he dreams during his 
yu berty-fast. A person who is visited by frequent 

rewins is regard elas a chosen medium between men 
and prods : the Zulus term a person thus chosen ‘a 
house of dreams.’ For the purpose of obtaining 
supernatural communications of this kind, dreams 
are induced by artificial means, e.g. by fasting or 
the use of drugs. Then dreams come to be con- 
sidcred less as objective experiences than as visions, 
warnings, revelations of the future sent by the gods, 
Such revelations may be sought, e.g. as by those 
who visited and slept in the cave of Trophonius for 
the express purpose of obtaining supernatural com- 
munications, or they may come unsought, as, é.g., the 
dream sent by Zeus to Agamemnon in the Jliad 
(ii, 1-84), or that of Xerxes described by Herodotus 
(vii. 12). To Homer and Herodotus it seems quite 
natural that the gods should, to accomplish their 
larger ends, send dreams to the caida which 
are intended to deceive him, and the dreams of 
Agamemnon and Xerxes are deceptive dreams of 
this kind. But to the deeper spiritual insight of 
Plato it appears a manifest impossibility, a viola- 
tion, 80 to speak, of the laws of religious thought, 
that a god should deceive men in any way (Rep. 
382 E), whether by waking visions or by dreams 
in the night; while at the same time he does not 
deny that dreams may come from the gods, and 
elsewhere (Zim. ce. 46 and 47) he assigns a 
prophetic character to some dreams. But side by 
side with this, the religious view of dreams, there 
existed and exists the superstitious view: the re- 
ligious view discriminates between dreams (which 
are sub-conscious states) just as it discriminates 
between our waking states of full consciousness, 
and marks off some of them as moments in which 
the spirit of man isin direct communication with his 
vod; the superstitious view, however, makes no such 
diserinination, it regards all dreams as omens, 
none as having a religious import. Its object is 
not to know the will of God, but to forecast the 
future; and its method of doing so is neither 
religious nor scientific ;--not religious, for it makes 
no attempt humbly to approach the throne of 
heavenly prace ; and not scientific, because for the 
patient study of the laws by which God rules the 
universe it substitutes a system of jumping at con- 
clusions. Tt applies to dreams the same mode of in- 
terpretation as to other omens: it blindly assumes 
that things cusually connected in thought are 
causally connected in fact, and draws its erroneous 
conclusions accordingly. These illogical processes 
frequently become developed into regular codes of 
interpretation (as, for instance, among the Arabs, 
the Persians, and in the Oneirocritica of Artemi- 
dorus) by means of which anyone can interpret 
his own dreams, and thus the uneducated classes 
in acivilized people relapse into a stage of thought 
as low as that of the savage. 

Assuming it, for the moment, to be true that 
the state of partial consciousness which we call 
dreaming may, In exceptional cases, be chosen as 
the moment for divine conmunicntions to man, 
we see from the above sketch that the human race 
generally has reached the truth only after, and 
In consequence of, making many mistakes, just as 
Kepler invented and rejected fourteen theories to 
account for the Stren position of Mars before 
he hit upon the right one, and just as the path of 


every science is strewed with the ruins of aban- 
doned hypotheses. ‘The question then arises 
whether the Jews also struggled through error into 
truth. In the first place, dreams are recorded 
both in NT (Mt 1 2!% 20) and in OT (Dn 2%) which 
are expressly suid to be communications from God ; 
though it is only in OT, and there only in Gn 
(2813, Jacob’s ladder), that God is said to appear 
Himself. In the next place there are dreams 
recorded (e.g. those of the chief butler and baker 
and of Pharaoh, Gn 40 and 41) which, though 
prophetic, are not expressly said to come from 
God ; indeed, from Gn 40° 1t appears that in the 
case of such dreams it is rather the ‘interpreta- 
tions’ that ‘belong to God.’ Third, all the dreams 
actually mentioned in the Bible are dreams which 
came unsought, but the words of Saul (1 S 281° 
‘God is departed from me and answereth me 
no more, neither by prophets nor by dreams’) 
seem to indicate the existence of the practice 
(whether approved or disapproved of by the higher 
religious consciousness of the community) of de- 
liberately seeking supernatural dreaus, as they 
were sought in the cave of Trophonins, Fourth, 
it would appear from Jer 27® that there was amongst 
the Tealack a tendency, which the prophets 
opposed, to regard the mere dreaming of dreams as 
itself an indication that the dreamer was a chosen 
medium of divine communications, as the Zulus 
regard a ‘house of dreams’ as a choseu medium also. 
On the other hand, we do not find in the Bible any 
traces of the superstitious interpretation of dreams 
such as was known to the Arabs; on the contrary, 
Joseph declares (Gn 408) with emphasis that ‘inter- 
retations belong to God’; and we do not find that 
arcane when sought, were induced by artificial 
means. Thus, to sum up, on the one hand the 
Scriptures start froma spiritual height to which 
the religious consciousness of the heathen world 
attained only after a long course of evolution, and 
then only in the case of an isolated genius like 
Plato; on the other hand, there are indications 
that the Israelites passed through several of the 
same stavros of error as the rest of mankind. 

Thus far we have said nothing of the psycho- 
logical and physiological laws of dreams. The 
connexion between bodily states and dreams is 
recognized in practice if not in theory by the savage 
who induces deeniie by fasting or the use of drugs. 
Divilized man, even in the prescientifie period, 
further recognizes that the experiences of the day 
furnish most of the material for our fancies of 
the night: dreams, says Lily, ‘come cither by 
things we see in the day or meates that we 
eat’; Ilerodotus makes Artabanus explain Xerxes’ 
dream as due to his anxiety about his projected 
invasion of Greece; and the dream of VPharaoh 
may similarly have been due to the anxiety which 
a ‘low Nile’ must. cause in any one responsible for 
the government of Egypt. Hippocrates discovered 
that certain diseases announce their approach by 
disturbing dreams, and modern medical science con- 
firms the discovery. Without going further into the 
physiological theory of dreains, we may note that 
the ordinary concomitant of dreaming is probably 
an excessive or a deficient supply of blood to the 
brain. Now, the recognition of ae fact that dreaim- 
ing has its laws, combined with the belicf that some 
dreams are supernatural communications, some- 
times leads to the statement that some dreams are 
sent by God, some (inost) not; and this statement 
conveys @ truth in a form open to serious papel ers 
hension. It may be taken to imply two things, both 
false, viz. (1) that dreams rel 1appen according 
to natural laws are not part of God’s will an 
design ; (2) that dreams which are divine are 
irreconcilable with the laws by which He governs 
the universe. A less misleading way of stating 
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the facts would seem to be to say that His laws 
act in such a way that we find ourselves at some 
times in closer communion with Him than at 
others. All our states of consciousness (whether 
of complete or of partial consciousness) have their 
psychological laws and also their physical counter- 
parts in the chemical processes of the brain and 
nervous tissue; the mental processes which issued 
in the production of the Jliad or Hamilct were all 
in accordance with psychological laws, and all had 
their physiological counterparts. So, too, every 
process Of reasoning has its psychological and 
physiological laws, but we do not consider that 
this fact impedes us in any way from distinguish- 
ing good reasoning from bad, or that it prevents 
us from recognizing the truth when it is presented 
to us, or that any study of either of those sciences 
will enable us to dispense with logic or supply us 
with a better means of distinguishing, say, be- 
tween a correct sylloyistic inference and an ulicit 
vrocess of the minor than logic already atlords us. 
es too, the fact that our states of partial con- 
sciousness are all under law — physiological and 
psy chological—does not constitute any impediment 
to our distinguishing those states which do froin 
those states which do not possess the charac- 
teristics of divine revelations ; nor can it impeach 
the validity of the distinction thus drawn by the 
religious consciousness of mankind, Christian, Jew, 
and Gentile, any more than it can impeach the 
validity drawn by logic between correct and in- 
correct inferences. The question is one of fact. 
Do sub-conscious states, possessing the charac- 
teristics in question, occur? And to recognize those 
characteristics is the prerogative of the relizious 
consciousness, If it be said that in the waking 
state such recognition is possible, but not in a 
state of partial consciousness, we must inquire on 
what grounds the statement is made. It on the 
ground that our sub-conscious states are under 
physiological laws, then our reply is that so also 
are states of complete consciousness. If on the 
ground that in a state of partial consciousness the 
very faculty whose function is recognition of the 
kind in question may be dormant, to this our reply 
is that in the vast number of cases it undoubtedly 
is dormant; but just as Condorcet, in an excep- 
tional abnormal condition, could, in sub-conscious 
sleep, work out a mathematical problem which 
awake he could not solve, and just as Coleridge 
could compose in sleep the poem of Aubla Khan, 
so in abnormal cases the power of spiritual per- 
ception, relieved from the pressure of external 
scnsations, may conceivably be heightened to a 
pitch of exaltation as far above its ordinary degree 
of activity and receptivity as the imagination of 
Coleridge or the mathematical reason of Condorcet 
was in the cases alluded to. ‘The fact that all or 
most men suppose some significance in dreams con- 
stitutes a ground for believing that the supposition 
is based on experience’ (Aristotle, Div. per Somn. i.). 
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DRESS.—To ‘dress’ (fr. Lat. directus, through 
old Fr. dresser) is in meaning as in deriv. the same 
as ‘direct.’ Thus Wyclif translates Ps 5% ‘dresse 
thou my weie in thi sight,’ 40? ‘he dresside my 
goyngis’; Lk 17 ‘ to dresse oure feet in to the weie 
of pees.’ (Cf. the use still of ‘dress’ as a military 
technical term.) In AV the word is used in the 
general sense of ‘put right,’ much as we now use 
‘do.’ Indeed the feb. most freq. translated ‘dress’ 
is the ordinary verb ‘to do’ (ayy ‘Asdh), Gn 197-8 
a calf for food; Lv 79 meat-oftering, ‘dressed in the 
frying-pan,’ 1 S 25'8 sheep for food, 2S 124” a lamb 


for food, 13°-7 meat, 19% the feet= wash, 1K 17" a 
cake, 18% 26 » bullock for sacrifice. The other 
words are 139 ‘dbhadh, to ‘ work,’ Gn 2! the garden 
of Eden (in 2° tr. ‘ till’), Dt 28 vineyards ; cf. Lk 
13? dumedoupyds, AV ‘dresser of his vineyard,’ RV 
‘vinedresser’ ; yewpyiov EvNov, Sir 278, AV ‘if the 
tree have been dressed,’ RV ‘the husbandry,’ as in 
1 Co 3°; yewpyéw He 6’, AV ‘dress,’ RV ‘till’; 
worm hétibh, ‘prepare’ (lit. ‘do good to’), Ex 307 
lamps. Cf. ‘rindale, Works, p. 453: “The lampe must 
be dressed and snuffed dayly.’ RV gives ‘ eee , 
for AV ‘gatherer’ Am 7} (033, see Driver’s note), 
J. HASTINGS. 

DRESS. — The study of Oricntal dress serves 
to explain particular allusions to clothing in the 
Bible; it imparts a fresh interest to the narrative 
by presenting to the eye a picture of those written 
ubout; and through a knowledge of the various 
articles of costume and of Oriental nsave and 
sentiment connected with them, it enables us to 
follow the sacred writers into the figurative mean- 
ings they sought to convey when common facts 
about the outward garments were appled to the 
clothing of the inner man. Special attention is 
rendered necessary by the fact that while the 
preneral character of Oriental dress is recovnized 
by all, it is often diflicult to pronounce upon 
pantee articles as to origin, material, and usage. 
n this respect the subject resembles that of Val. 
architecture, Inasmuch as an ancient wall may 
have stones of Phoenician, Jewish, Greek, Roman, 
Saracenic, and Crusading styles, and yet the ex- 
perienced archwologist may have much difliculty 
In naming the builder and assigning the date 
of actual construction. So with regard to dregs, 
amid certain features that were characteristic of 
Israel, the sepurated people copied largely from the 
customs of Canaan, Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and 
Rome. The chief points of inquiry are those that 
deal with 1. Materials of Dress; 2. Articles of 
Dress; 3. Oriental Custon. and thought about Dress, 

T. MATERIALS OF DRESS. —These were(1) wuol and 
hair; (2) linen and cotton; (3) silk. 1. Wool (729), 
Hair (ryv). One of the earhest forms of clothing 
in the East would be that of a sheepskin worn as a 
vest or jacket, or in the larger form of a cloak 
made of several sewn together, with the wool left 
on. These are still in use with the wool either 
inside or outside. The next stage was the removal 
of the wool and the art of weaving (which see). 
Sheep-shearing is mentioned in Gn 31! 38", 18 
es 2S 13 ete. The hair of the goat has also 
been used from time immemorial, especially for 
material that had to bear much exposure and 
strain. The shepherds’ tents are made of it, also 
bays for holding grain and flour. Hence it is called 
sackeloth (fv). ‘The hair of the camel was also 
manufactured into cloth, rougher than that made 
from wool, but softer than sackcloth. At present 
it is largely employed for cloaks and rugs, and 
naturally for camel-harness. ‘The term nye (1K 
194-19 2 iC 28, Jos 72-44, Jon 3°) may cither indicate 
that the cloak was originally taken from a skin, or 
may be simply descriptive of its size. The com- 
bination 2y¥ nye oecurs Gn 25", Zee 134, 

2. Cotton, tee: vy (Arab. shash), onavp; 32, 
ya (Arab. bazz), Béaoos ; nynp (Arab. Aidan), 60dnov, 
Alveos. The warmth of the Oriental climate and 
the advance of civilization bringing more of indoor- 
life and social gradation, tended to create a wide- 
spread demand for this manufacture. Lyypt and 
Syria sent their merchandise of linen and broidered 
goods to Tyre, Ezk 2778 The Indian source of 
supply is preserved in the Arab. name S/esh- Hinde 
(Indian cambric). The word carpus (of Persian 
origin) should also be translated ‘cotton’ in Est 1° 
See Corron. Cotton and linen were not carefully 
alistinguished. At the present day the Indiau 
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cotton cloth with stamped bright patterns, used for 
hangings and dados, is very like the linen of the 
Ecyptian mummy-cloths. or the [sraclites it was 
enough to know that those stuffs were both of 
vegetable fibre, and not of wool. The mixture of 
wool and linen was called yyy (Dt 224, Lv 19" 
only), a word of uncertain (perhaps Egyptian) 
origin (sce Driver, ad ldoc.). Garments made of it 
were forbidden to the Israelites. 

3. Silk. cwo* Iezk 1613) onoxdy, Rev 18! (from 
Dipes, the name of an Indian people from whom, ace. 
to Strabo (516, 701], the ancients got the first silk). 
A common name for silk in Arabic is harir, a word 
whose derivation is most uncertain (see Friinkel, 
Aram, Fremdwirter, 39. In Pr 312 AV incorrectly 
gives ‘silk’ as tr" of ey (RV correctly ‘fine linen’). 

If. ARTICLES OF DreEss.—1. Shirt, Sheet, Linen 
Garment (119 sddin, cwiwr, Jg 141218, Pr 31%, Is 3%, 
1 Mac 104, Mk 14%). This was worn next to the 
body, and was ncarest in purpose to the first cover- 
ings mentioned in Gn 3721, When it appears as the 
only garment, it is a cotton or linen wrapper of 
various sizes. Once representing all, it continued 
to give something of its character to aJl the other 
articles of Oriental dress, It would be the waist- 
cloth of the Israclites in the brick-fields of Egypt as 
shown in the monuments, a towel, white or coloured, 
wrapped tightly round the loins or reaching down 
towards the knees. Of similar material and shape, 
though somewhat larger, it was worn in Palestine 
by boatmen, fishermen, wood-sawyers, and drawers 
an water. It was also found asa simple large sheet 
thrown round the body (Mk 145'), with an end flung 
over the shoulder, with or without a girdle. 

When worn with other garments it took the form 
of a night shirt, of white cotton or linen, or coarse 
silk, reaching below the knees. It was made by 


town under conditions of trade and agriculture. 
The alterations consisted in having the entire 
front cut open, long sleeves attached, and the 
shape more adapted to the figure. The two fronts 
were drawn tightly round the body overlapping 
each other, and the waist was firinly bound with a 
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coat (Nethéneth). 


belt or sash. Jt thus resembled a cassock or 
dressing-gown. From the fact of its covering and 
supplementing the shirt, and being like it in form, 
it was obviously meant to be superior to it in 
material and appearance. It was ost frequently 
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taking a long piece of the material and folding it 
into two equal lengths, with the sides sewn up, 
and holes at the top curners for the arms, or with 
sleeves inserted. t the present day it is usually 
sold without any opening for the head. This is 
the pkeot thatit is new, and allows the purchaser 
to please himself as to whether the opening is to be 
smitllorlarge, plainvrornamental. Itis the same for 
menand women, thelatter requiring a largeropening 
for convenience in nursing. Anyone wearing only 
the shirt is called naked (Jn 217), Tt is undress. 

2. Coat (nina kethéneth, yerdv, tunica). The shirt 
passed by easy transition to the tunic-coat or second 
garment. It completed the indour costume for 
family life, the shop, and fainiliar outdoor sur- 
roundings. It was not necded in the simple 
privacy of pastoral or Bedawi life, and its presence 
marked the change to the life of the village and 


* ‘Silk’ ia accepted by Siegfricd-Stade as the meaning of we, | 


but A. B, Davidson (Comm. ad loc.) doubts if silk wag worn as 
early ns tho time of Ezekiel. ‘The LXX (<p:yerroc) and ancients 
thought of some very thin and delicate material. The kind of 
garment was probably some large wrapper or veil covering the 
whole ;-crson.’ 


AND SYRIAN SILUUIRT. 


made of striped and bright-coloured cotton or 
linen, and soinetimes of woullen cloth. The over- 
lapping front confined by the girdle formed a 
recess for carrying any small parcel, such as bread 
for the journey. A slit was made on each side of 
the skirt, about a foot long, so as to allow greater 
freedom in walking. See Coat. 

3. Cloak (ry mé-il, avow simldh, 122 beged, ludreov ; 
Arab, gubbeh, meshlah, abaa’), — The outermost 
garment was distinguished by its greater size, and 
the absence of the girdle. There was much variety 
in shape, quality, and material caused by the 
social position of the wearer and the style of Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, or Syria, which it most resembled. 
Tt was called 39, wodjpns, from its length ; 22), 
ni07, N'Y, erevdirns, wepiBdracov, from its enveloping 
fulness. Hence it represents clothing generally, 
and is translated ‘apparel,’ ‘raiment,’ ‘ vesture,’ 
‘attire,’ ete. ‘I'o it especially refer the expressions 
‘changes of raiment,’ ‘smts of apparel.’ ‘I'wo 
varieties may be distinguished. (a) Syp, orodh. 
This was a long loose robe with very wide sleeves 
worn over the belted coat and shirt. It was a dress 
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that expressed dignity, culture, and distinction, 
and was expressly the mark of the priestly, 
edneated, wealthy, and official classes. It resembled 
(2) inlength, and was as much superior to it as it 
was to the shirt. While a public dress, it was of 
lighter and more ornamental material than the 
aquare sinddh, which was pre-eminently the out- 
door cloak. It was the characteristic robe of the 
professions (1 Cli 15*7, 1S 2! 15*7), the mark of high 
rank and station (18 184245), the aydna mahdtldzah, 
suit of exchange of the Hebrews (Is 32%, Zee 34), the 
thaub or baddlch of the Arabs. In Egypt it is 
sometimes worn as a long black surplice, but 
usually it is open and unconfined. Such was the 
robe of the Ephod with its fringes and hells sway- 
ing with the motion of the figure. The Jewish 
tallith and the Arabic Odurnous resemble it in 
ornamental lghtness, but the stripes of the one 
and the fonn of the other point rather to the 
stnlah, It was worn by Saul (1S 244), was given 
by Jonathan to David (1S 184), was the long robe 
ieee Pharisees (Lk 20%), and of those ‘arrayed in 
white robes’ (Rev 7"). It was always emblematic 
of social intercourse and high rank, Tt was the 


CLOAK OR ROBE (MEE, rroan). 


full dress of ancient times. At present in Syria it 
Is almost confined to the Oriental clergy, and to 
Moslems of the official and merchant classes, the 
latter often having it faced and partly lined with 
soft fur. Joseph's coat (oe9 njnp) was most likely 
an open long mé-i2, Tt was an unusual article of 
pastoral or Bedawidress, which generatly comprises 
the shirt with belt, and the square cloak or senlah 
of wool or haircloth, with frequently a sheepskin 
vest between. Such a special garment worn by 
Joseph would be a mark of favour and an ocersion 
of jealous comparison. The coat (RV ‘robe’), 
1582”, annually brought to Saniuel would also be 
of this sort. 

(b) nbow simldh, iudriov. This was the largest 
and heaviest article of Oriental dress, being the 
dress of travel, of the shepherd, worn for protection 
against cold and rain, and used as a covering 
during sleep (Ex 22%), It consisted of a piece of 
cloth about 7 ft. from right to left, and 44 from 
top to bottom. <A width of 14 ft. was folded in at 
each side, and sewn along the top, with a slit at 
each top-corner through which the hand and wrist 
could pass. The garment thus losing about 14 ft. 
on each side became a square. Usually, two pieces, 
each 7 ft. long and 2 ft. wide, were sewn together 
to make the block material, and the over-edged 
joining is seen running across the back. ‘The 
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finest kind, however, is inade of one entire piece. 
Such, most likely, was Christ’s ‘garment without 
seam’ (Jn 19"). The hairy garment? (amy), Gn 25°, 
may have been a camel-hair simld@h. The Arabs 


CLOAK (Similih, iucrser), SIMLAIL AS WORN, 


eall their black tents houses of hair, and the term 
usually distinguishes cloth of camel or goat hair 
from that made of sheep's wool. Cloaks of camel 
hair are common at the present day, those made in 
the neighbourhood of ancient Cilicia having a 
rough surface like that of Scotch shooting tweed, 
but much firmer and heavier in the make. They 
are often of a coppery-brown colour, and the com- 
wrison in Gn 25% would be easily suggested, 
Lhey are also made of wool and of goats’ hair.” Orna- 
mentation of coloured silk or red wool is frequently 
sewn upon the neck, front, and back. ‘The general 
surface is often further relieved by its being woven 
in broad stripes of darker and lighter, or black and 
white colours. In the ordinary soldi of the 
Syrian shepherd and farmer this is the most 
characteristic feature. Elijah’s mantle and John 
the Baptist’s raiment were of the square cloak 
pattern, The Bab. garment in Jericho was an 
ornamental one, possibly of erimson colour, like 
those described in Ezk 238". The large outer 


SHEEPSKIN COAT. 


garments of shepherds on the hills and inward 
Hains is often nade of sheep skins with the fleece 
loft on; but as frequently this is a vest, and the 
ordinary cloak is worn over it. See CLOKE. 

4, Breeches of linen (12 ‘E372 miklneséd bad, TEx 
28% 5 poop sarbdlin, Dn 321; RV hosen; Ges. Thee, 
‘vel Ee vel pallia’). The first word indi- 
cates that which is drawn together, that is, by the 
waist-cord passing inside the hem of the gathers, 
The second means most likely the Persian divided 
skirt or loose trousers, Arab, sirwd/, as the 
principal article of the common dress when such 
trousers are worn. In modern Arab. it 1s called 
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dibds = ‘clothing,’ for the same reason. It was evi- 
dently a modification of the long shirt or tunic- 
coat, dividing it into two parts at the belt, the 
upper part. being ashort Zouave jucket, often highly 
ornamented, and the lower part being the sarbdlin, 
‘hosen.’ A long piece of cloth was made into a wide 
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open bag by sewing up the bottom, except a hole 
at each corner for the feet to pass through. ‘The 
upper edge was hemmed, and drawn together by a 
cord or sash within the hem, A mass of plaited 
cloth thus hung down between the knees, and even 
trailed between the feet, as a sign of Icisure and 
luxury. Dnring active exercise, such as hoeing, 
walking, running, these folds were tucked up under 
the belt in front or behind or at the sides, This 
was to have the loins girt. 

5. Girdle. 1. 39. 15184, 2, sax -abnét, only of 
high priest or s high official, Ex 284, [s 22*!, prob. 
rn) ch wound round the waist several times and 
falling to the feet; cf. Stade, 7A (1894), p. 236 ; 
Jos, Ant. I vil. 2. 3. KN “waistband,” see W. 
R. Smith as quoted in Owf. Jeb, Lec. s.v., also 
Expos. Times, iii, (1898), 243, 256. The girdle 
Was worn over (1) and (2), and was sometimes a 
cord, often a leather belt as now worn by Eastern 
monks. For the purse arrangement in it, see BAG, 
The virdle braced the hip-joints for prolonged 
exertion, and under it the hanging skirts were 
drawn up. [t served to hold the ink-horn of the 
aeribe, with its box of aframentane or black fluid, 
soaked up into sponge or pith, and its case for 
holding reed pens. The sash was the order of the 
garter in Oriental costume, the ends being richly 
ornamented with needlework in silk and gold (sce 
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poses of activity, although the Bedawin occasion- 
wlly apply it to this purpose. The stmldh, cloak, 


GIRDLE WITH INKHORN, 


1. LOINS GIRT. 2: 


was then rather folded over the arm, or thrown 
over the shoulder, or Inid aside, as at the stoning 
of Stephen. But when a large bundle had to be 
Piel w considerable distance, the cloak was 
drawn up somewhat, and the belt fastened tightly 
around it over the waist, thus forming a large 
pouch or sack behind. This was prob. the way in 
which the Israchtes carried their kneading-troughs 
Cx"). 

6. Head-dress; AV Bonnet, RV Head-tire (ayzi9 
migbh@ah (see BONNET); ase peer, Is 385 Hay 
giniph, 193°). The head-dress of the Israelites in 
early pastoral times would be the same as that 
which is worn by their successors the Bedawin, 
It is a piece of cotton or linen, white, blue, or 
black, or of brightly coloured silk, about a yard 
square, folded diagonally, and laid on the head so 
as to sereen the eyes, protect the cheek-bones and 
the hack of the neck, [tis held in its place by a 
cord (Sn Gn 38!%) of soft clastic wool, usually dark 
brown or black, or of twisted cotton whipped with 
threads of sulk and gold, coiled im several rings 
tightly round the head, making wv covering at once 
picturesque, comfortable, and protective. The rich 
colours of the Bab. head-dress are described as 
‘dyed attire,’ oday (Ezk 23"), The article is now 
ealled Aufiyeh (from the wown of Kufah). After- 
wards aw skull-eap cane to be worn, with a napkin 
usually white, or white with gold thread, folded 
into a long band and wound round it, In 7 Ik 3088 41 
the head-band is drawn over the face to conceal 
the features, after the manner of Bednuwin robbers, 
The pres of Dn 3 (RV tunies, RVm turbans, 
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Emprorery). The military girdle (2 8 208) was} see Bevan, ad loc.) may have been the Persian 


a baldrick, often set with gems, 


The girdle was | fez, named from the mould in which the felt was 
not used to bind up the loose outer garment for pur- | pressed. 


In the case of the royal crown the cord 
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of the original head-dress was represented by the 
gold circlet, and the scarf by the cap of cloth and 
the coronation veil. For military head-dress see 
LI KLMET. 

7. Border, Hem, Skirt (39 kdndph, 18 24¢; bw 
shil, Ex 39°; xpdowedov, Mt 9), ‘The outer gar- 
ment had four cords with tassels (nmyy zizith, 
Nu 15%, o593 Dt 22), see Driver’s note) at the 
corners. T’o make the border and fringes large 
and conspicuous was part of the Pharisaic form 
(Mt 23°). The corner ringes are seen on the large 
fallith of synagogue worship, and on the small one 
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of white cotton worn like an unseen ephod next to 
theshirt. In the large ¢adlith, about 2 yds, sq., of 
white cotton or wool with black border or stripes, 
a sq. inch of coloured silk is sown on each corner 
inside, and through a hole made precisely in the 
middle of the patch, so as to make the opening a 
mathematical corner, there is passed a cord com- 
posed of cight threads and five knots. This, with 
the numerical value of my y, 600, makes up 613, 
the rabbinical number of commandments in the 
Law. During worship the tassel is taken in the 
hand and raised to the lips, and the symbol of 
devotion used by an unchanged heart becomes a 
substitute for obedience. It is the letter that 
killeth. 

8. Napkin (covddpov, Lk 19, Jn 207, Ac 19). 
In a climate like that of Palestine the need of a 
napkin was occasioned not by cold so much as by 
dust and heat, as its name implies. At the present 
day it is used to wipe the face and the back of the 
hands, and is often partly folded in around the 
neck to protect the collar of the coat from _per- 
spiration and to give coolness, ‘I'he same name is 
given by the Arabs to the small cotton cap which 
they wear under the woollen fez, and call an arktyeh 
(sweat-cloth). 

9. Sandals (o:dy3, ody3, niby3, cavdddca, Mk 6°, 
Ac 128), ‘The primitive shoe or sandal was a flat 
sole of leather, wood, or matted grass with loops 
attached, through which the shoe-latchet, a leather 
thong, passed and strapped in the foot. ‘The 
Arab, nu'al means the sole of the shoe, as being 
the principal part, thus pointing to the sandal 
origin. Even with the shoes or slippers of red, 
black, and yellow leather in common usage, the 
ancient habits survive, as the natives like to bend 
down the leather behind the heel, and make it 
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more like a sandal. The wooden sandal in ver 
common use has a strap nailed on to hold the foot 
across the toes, showing the beginning of the upper. 
Those worn by brides at the marriage feast are 
made 7 or 8 inches hieh to give the dignity of the 
cothurnus. Sandals are removed when entering a 
house or church, or any place where prayer is 
offered. The shoe being associated vith outside 
defilement, and being the lowest article of dress, 
is used as an epithet of contempt and vituperation, 
and as an implement of beating. Socks are seldom 
worn, and in walking the shoe is often renioved, or 
the foot with the shoe on is held up to shake out 
the dust. 

10. Female Dress. This so far resembled male 
attire as to make interchange possible and pro- 
hibited, Dt 22°, There was the sddin or shirt- 
dress, [s3"; overitakéthéneth or tunic-robe, Ca 5%, 
bound with a girdle, Is 3%. Over this, ladies of 
nobility wore an ungirded mé-il or robe after the 
pattern of Joseph’s ‘coat,’ 2S 13", Social life 
made it posible also for women to have festival 
robes (AV ‘changeable suits of apparel,’ Is 3%), 
There is mention of turbans, ornamental bands of 
silk, or embroidered linen, Is 3%, probably rather 
deeper than those commonly worn by men. 
Another ornamental head-dress is described by the 
term used for the priestly head-dress, we. These 
must have been very elaborate, judging from those 
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of the Exvyptian monuments, and the tardiness with 
which the metal head-bowl and horn (Arab, tantur) 
were given up by the women of Syria in modern 
times, ‘The horn was worn erect, day and night, 
the veil of a widow being black, others white. 

The chief articles of specially fem. attire were 
the veils and mantles. ‘There were mflers (nibyq), 
Is 3), thin face-veils like gauze-muslin and nun’s- 
veiling, the former brightly coloured with floral 
designs, used for the face and breast (Arab. 
barka'a, mandil), 

It is impossible to say precisely what sort of 
mantle-robe the appy. mantle, Is 3%, may have 
been. The nineyp shawls (AV wimples), Is 3%, 
were large veils of white lace, or tough muslin 
(white or indigo at present), worn over the head 
and falling down the back. ‘Those worn by Bedawi 
and peasant women are often used for carrying 
grass, vegetables, cr various parcels, Ru 31, 

The veils (0°77 Is 3%) were the largest envelop- 
ing veils, now called by the Arabs izars, made of 
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white cotton, black twilled silk, or rich silk stuffs { for women, and the love of respectful attention 
of the brightest colours and of highly ornamental [ and dignity makes the third equally so for men. 


FACE VEILS (1. SYRIAN MOSLEM, 


This veil is one of the most familar 


patterns. 
About 


objects in the streets of Eastern tows, 


WRAD AND BACK VL (Witpahath). 


the cal (RVim ‘networks,’ opay Is 3!8) there is no 
certainty ; possibly itwas a light netted veil covering 


LARGE VEIL (Radid), 


the hair and falling over the shoulders, set with 
tiny dises of silver and gold and other pendants, 
something like whatis still worn. So with regard to 
stomacher (yn5), 18345 as the antithesis suggests 
some sort of girdle, highly or even fantastically 
ornamental in contrast with sackcloth, it may 
have been the loose apron-sash with dangling rib- 
bons and attachments worn by dancing girls, 

TIT. ORIENTAL CustoM AND THOUGHT CON- 
CERNING Dress.—Food and clothing are the two 
great requisites of the natural life, 1 Ti6% Cloth- 
ing is the second necessity. Of its three services, 
protection, decency, and ornament, the warmth of 
the climate of Palestine causes the first to be less 
important than it is in colder countries, while the 
domestic customs make the second very important 
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Clothing distinenishes man from the beast. ‘To be 
nnelothed’is not merely to suffer cold, but ‘to he 
found naked? (2 Co & ). The phrase ‘naked, and 
ye clothed me’ (Mt 25°), over and above personal 
connfort to the individual, means restoration to 
human society and nman dignity. ‘Clothed and 
in his right mind’ (Mk 4!) were two equal indica- 
tions that Legion was no longer an onteast. So 
to have fine apparel was apt to carry the assump- 
tion of all inward graces (Ja 2"), 

Eastern clothing is thronghout an adaptation 
not only to climate but to character, Clothes are 
thong off and on with the sume rapidity as that 
with whieh heat changes to cold and sunshine to 
starlight ; soit is with the quickly-varying moods 
of the people. Oriental leslie appear to the 
European to be cumbersome and prohibitive of 
exercise, This to the ordinary Oneal mind 
earries a subtle recommendation, implying that 
the wearer does not need to work. A common 
Arab proverb says, ‘There is a blessing in being 
busy,’ but it is usually the spectator that quotes 
it. The loose and ornamental style of Oriental 
dress emphasizes the thought that the chief good 
of life is not in active achievement, but in rest and 
the privilege of rest. Among the trades a work 
loses in publie respect in proportion as the worker 
has to take off clothing when engaged in it. All 
clothing above the undermost easily takes on 
meanings of office, Investiture, and precedence. 
Brightness and colour are synonymous with 
happiness and prosperity, and grief of soul is 
expressed by the darkest object seen in nature, 
the intense ee of goat hair (Rev 6”), Orientals 
always travel in their best clotives 3 it was searecly 
necessary for the Gibeonites to assure Joshua that 
their raiment had been new when they started, 
except as indicating the length of their journey. 
In public worship Orientals are impressed and 
upparently satistied by changed vestments and 
spectacular ritual to a dezree that always puzzles 
the more ethical and introspective mind of the 
West. 

In the Bible there are numberless instances of 
the employment of facts concerning dress for the ex- 
pression of spiritual truth, The metaphorical 
application is carried ont in much detail, showing 
that the subject was at once familiar and of 
extreme intcrest. We have such phrases as 
‘clothed with humility ’ (1 P 55), ‘the garment of 
salvation, the robe of riyhteousness’ (Is 612°), into 
which is meant to be borne all that Oriental 
dress means with regard to completeness of cover- 
ing and dignified grace. The girdle, head-dress, 
and sandals are especially rich in_similitudes of 
strength, honour, and aallonvent Thus with ref. 
to the girdle, there is the significance of its cleaving 
to the loins(Jer 13") ; of its being loosened (Is 5%) s 
its strengthening value (Is 22", 1 P 18, Eph 6"); 
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there is the 
(Jn 21)); an 
(Is 45°). 


LiteratTorR.—Keil, Benzinger, and Nowack, Jfeb. Arch. ; 
Schirer, HJP (see ‘Olothing’ in Index); Gonder, Llandbook to 
the Bible; Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah 4 (1887), i, 621-626 ; 
Thomson, Land and Hook, 3 vols. 1881-1886 (see ‘Garments 
under ‘ Manners and Customs’ in Index to each vol.); Tristram, 
Eastern Customs in Bible Lands (1894), pp. 155-176 } Maspero, 
Dawn of Civilization (1896), p. 718f.; Lagarde, Gesamielte 
Abhandlungen (1866), p. 209 ff. G. M. MACKIE. 


athos of being compulsorily girded 
the mystery of invisible support 


DRINK.—See Foon. 
SACRIFICE. 


DROMEDARY.— Besides the word (193) rendered 
dromedary, but which ought to have been tr’. 
young camel (see CAMEL), there are two words, v3 
rekesh (rendered in 1 K 4% dromedaries, and in 
Est 8! 14 mules, and in Mic 18 swift beasts), and 
a1 rammak (Est 8° AV young dromedaries). 
Rekesh (a rare synonym of oi) probably denoted a 
species of horse noted for some choice quality. 
That this quality was swiftness is quite uncertain. 
Rammak is Pers. ramah, ‘flock’ or ‘herd’ (see 
Ges. Zhes.). In Est 8! ‘5 ya, lit. ‘sons of the herd,’ 
is tr’ in RV ‘bred of the stud.’ To all appearance, 
then, we must drop the dromedary from the list of 
Bible animals, G. KE. Post. 


DROPSY.—See MEDICINE. 


DROSS (3'0, Kethibh 30, sing. only in Ezk 2218s, 
elsewhere always plur. o2’9, 0°39, 0°39).—I*or the 
process whereby dross was separated from the pure 
metal, see FURNACK, REFINER. The and is 
several times used in the O'T metaphorically for 
what is base and worthless, e.g. Ps 119" (of the 
wicked), Is 1° 95, Ezk 22'8 19 (of degenerate Israel). 

J. A. SELBTE, 

DROUGHT.—See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, 

also FAMINE, 


DRINK-OFFERING.—See 


DROYE.—This word is the equivalent in AV of 
two Heb. words. 1. 71y ‘éder (Gn 32!" ), ‘Ader is 
elsewhere rendered flock (see FLOCK), except in one 
place (Jl 18), where it occurs twice in the construct 
state, "R271, which is tr? ‘herds of cattle,’ and 
jkva vyiy ‘flocks of shecp.’? 2. A302 mahdneh. This 
word, although rendered in Gn 33° AV drove, is 
rendered once in the same connexion (327) bands, 
and twice (32°) cumpany. This last, which is the 
correct tr., is adopted by RV (cf. Gn 50°), See 
HERD. G. E. Post. 


DROWNING.—See CRIMES AND PUNISIIMENTS. 


DRUNKENNESS.—The spectacle of men beside 
themselves through alcoholic drink has been 
familiar from the beginning of history, and all 
languages have terms in which to describe it. It 
is a subject that appears in the Bible, as in other 
ancient writings. 

1. Some of the terms uscd in the Scriptures in 
connexion with drunkenness.—The Heb. has no 
word that describes this vice, like the Eng. words 
‘drunken,’ ‘drunkard,’ ‘drunkenness,’ ‘ inebriate,’ 
in terms derived from the physical act of drinking. 
It has two stems in common use ([sh@/dh] and 
shathah, ap and any) referring to the act of drink- 
ing; and each denotes indifferently the drinking 
of water or wine or other liquids, drinking by men 
or by animals or by the ground. From one of 
these stems comes the word mashkech, not often 
used, denoting a butler or cupbearer, one who 
serves wine at table (Neh 17, Gn 40! etc.). Ifrom 
the other comes the word mishteh, much used, 
denoting a formal feast, a banquet. This is often 
tr? by ‘hie Gr. wéros, and once (Est 7") by cupmdccov. 


Like the Gr. word, it has in it the idea of a social 
feast as a gathering where men drink together. 
This shows that ie idea of social drinking is 
older than the differentiation of the Heb. language. 
Hence it is the more remarkable that the words of 
these Heb. stems never, of themselves, denote 
either vicious carousal or intoxication. They are 
sometimes used in connexion with carousal or 
intoxication, but in such cases the author always 
adds other words to indicate the vicious meaning. 
Even Ec 10" is not an exception to this. See 
BANQUET. 

A diflerent stem is rdwdih (m), occurring 14 
times as a verb, and 6 times in all in the form of 
three different nouns. The idea is that of being 
brimful, or saturated, or soaked (Ps 235, Job 37", 
Is 58"! 16° 34°-7 etc.). It is possible to tr. the 
Heb., in every passage where these words occur, 
without recognizing an allusion to drunkenness. 
But LAX commonly tr. them by derivatives of 
peOdw or tlyw, and they are no doubt to be re- 
garded as denoting drunkenness. It is as when 
we speak of a habitually drunken man as a soaker, | 
or as sodden with drink (Jer 46, La 35), 

Another stem, s@bha (x39), is used in all 8 or 9 
times. Its meaning is nearly that of our Eng. ‘to 
guzzle,’ that is, to drink intoxicants greedily, with 
stupefying effect. The active participle denotes 
the guzzler as in the act, the passive participle 
describes him as affected by the liquor, the noun 
denotes either the liquor or the act of guzzling (Is 
562, Dt 21%, Pr 2321, Nah 1° Is 1, Hos 4!%). 

More important than all these is the stem 
shaikhar (12v). The verb means to become in- 
toxicated, and in common use are the nouns 
shékhar, ‘intoxicating liquor’ (see STRONG DRINK); 
shikkor, ‘drunkard,’ and shikkdrén, ‘drunkenness.’ 
Many hold that the word is the same with our 
sugar, and that group of words in the Western 
languages. If so, the Heb. word and the Western 
word start together with the fact that sugar is 
present at the formation of alcohol, bu‘ follow 
entirely different lines of meaning. The usage of 
the Heb. stem is abundant and clear, leaving no 
doubt as to its meaning. Hebrew-speaking people 
were familiar with the spectacle of men overcome 
by alcohol, and they used the words of this stem 
to express this familiar fact. 

In N'T, and in Gr. VSS of OT, quite a variety 
of terms are used, but we need mention only one 
group: p#é0n, ‘habitual intoxication’; wediw, ‘to 
be intoxicated’; ue@icxw, ‘to make intoxicated’ ; 
peOvoua, ‘an intoxicant’; pwédvoos, ‘intoxicated.’ 
In their meaning and use (both literal and meta. 
phoricat) the words of this group are similar to 
those of the Heb. group last mentioned. 

2. Particulurs given in the Bible concerning 
drunkenness. —'The OT and NT passages that 
give these particulars, though numerous, are too 
familiar to need direct citation. If one needs to 
icfer to them, they are easily found by the hel 
of a concordance. Of apocr. passages one wi 
easily recall the contest concerning wine, kings, 
women, and truth, in 1 Es 3**; the drunkenness 
of Holofernes, as described in Jth 12” 13?; the 
many references to drinking usages in Sir; and 
other like passages. 

These various canon. or apocr. passages mention 
abundantly many of the familiar Physics effects 
of drunkenness: staggering, reeling, dizziness, 
incoherent speech, redness of eyes, vomiting, stupid 
sleep, insensibility to blows, insatiable appetite 
for more stimulant. They speak of its mental 
effects: exhilaration, jollity, loss of aes judg- 
ment, inconsequence of thought and purpose, 
inability to keep secrets, quarrelsomeness, shame- 
lessness, failure to remember afterwards what 
occurred while one was drunk, the purposed for- 
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getting of one’s misery, such facts as the naked- 
ness of Noah, the helplessness of Amnon, the 
sodden condition of Nabal. They speak of festal 
drinking, of usages compelling one to drink, or 
exempting him from compulsion (Est 14), of 
carouaals, dissipations, excess, riot, of the Syrian 
king drinking Sinicalt drunk in his tent in the 
face of the enemy, many times of the high-born 
people ef both Israel and Judah as wasting their 
property and encryics in costly drinking feasts, 
of the connexion of drunkenness with licentions- 
ness and Sateey of orgies in which the three 
were mingled (J1 3°). ‘They speak of the permanent 
effects of these things on one’s condition of life, of 
the guzzler and the glutton who bring themselves 
to poverty, to loss of energy, to rags. They speak 
of sociological effects, of men who by reason of 
private dissipations neglect public duty, of men 
who ought to be ambitious to serve God and their 
country, but whose actual ambitions run in the 
line of compounding or drinking intoxicating 
beverages (¢.9. Is 54-3" 22), of consequent incapaci- 
tation for leadership, and resulting oppression and 
injustice at home, and boundless defeat and 
slaughter by foreign invaders. 

In these and other particulars no one can fail 
to recognize the widespread prevalence of drunken. 
ness and its evils in the biblical tines, and their 
identity with the same evils as now existing. 
Especial importance attaches, therefore, to any- 
thing the ible has to say in regard to the remedy. 

The author of Sir says: ‘Wine drunk in season 
and to satisfy is joy of heart and gladness of soul ; 
wine drunk ineealy is bitterness of soul, with 
provocation and conflict’ (31%). Similar passages 
abound in ancient literature. They commend the 
moderate use of intoxicants, and condemn the 
excessive use; generally drawing the line, how- 
ever, not between Sveatioe and drunkenness, 
but between drunkenness that is regarded as occa- 
sional and seasonable and drunkenness that is 
habitual and unseasonable. In view of this, it is 
worth noting that our canonical hooks contain no 
such passage. On the other hand, they unquali- 
fiedly condemn drunkenness. They lay down the 
proposition, ‘ Lovk not on the wine when it is red’ 
(Pr 23%), In such eascs as those of the priests (Lv 
10°), of Daniel, of the Rechabites, of the Nazirites, 
they teach that even total abstinence is sometimes 
a duty. 

An account of the intoxicating liquors mentioned 
in the Bible will be found under the titles StTnruNG 
DRINK and WINE. See also Foop. 

3. The difference between the ancient and the 
modern problem.—With all their many points of 
identity, there is a large and important group of 
differences. Any one who will carefully study all 
the passages in the Bible which speak of this 
matter will note that, in a large majority of them, 
drunkenness is explicitly spoken of as the vice of 
the wealthy. Perhaps there is not an instance in 
which habitual drunkenness is attributed to any 
who are not wealthy. In modern times, on the 
contrary, drunkenness is supposed to be much 
more prevalent among the poor than among the 
well-to-do. This difference is not an accident. It 
is mainly the result of the cheapening of intoxi- 
eants, throngh improved processes of distilling and 
brewing, introduced within the past two or three 
centuries. When the price of enoueh wine or 
beer to make a man drunk was equal to half a 
month’s wages, and no other intoxicants were to 
be had, it was impossible for most men to become 
sodden drunkards, The case is different when an 
hour’s labour will pay for an intoxicating quantity 
of cheap liquor. In the older time, habitual 
drunkenness was possible for thousands where it 
is now possible for hundreds of thousands. This 


vast modern extension of the domain of intemper.- 
ance should not be forgotten when we study the 
Bible for practical light on the subject. To this 
might be added a large number of important 
differences of detail between ancient life and 
modern life that have bearings on the question in 
hand. ‘The outcome of such a comparison is that 
drunkenness and its attendant evils, inexcusable, 
widespread, harmful, and dangerous as they were 
in the civilizations in which the Scriptures were 
written, are immeasurably more so in our existing 
civilization, and we ought to deal with the problem 
accordingly. W. J. DERCHER. 


DRUSILLA (Apotot\\a).—See Heron. 


DUKE.—This word being applied in AV with 
two exceptions * to the chiefs of dom, the im- 
pression iy formed that in the family of Esau this 
was a hereditary title, as it is in Britain now. 
It is, however, never a title in AV, but a general 
expression for ‘chief,’ being furmed from Lut. dux 
(the word in the Vulg.), and the tr. of a word Gh: 
or ae 'alliiph) which is also applied to the princes 
of Judah (Zec 97 1256, See CHIEF, i. 3). 

The Heb, word is probably more specific than its Eng. equiva- 
lent, being held by Dillmann (on Gn 8615) to be derived from 4x 
’eleph, a thousand ; 60 properly ‘a chiliarch,’ and understood by 
Driver (Expos. 11. ii. 9) ‘to denote properly. the leader of a 
clan,’ and as ‘probably the indigenous name borne in kdom by 
the chiefs of the several uae or clans’; while in king, ‘duke’ was 
freely applied to any leader or chicf of any rank and nation, Thus 
*Annibal, duke of Carthaginensis '—Sir T. Elyot, Zhe Governour, 
fi. 2338: ‘Ther was a duk that highte Theseus ’—Chaucer, 
Knight's Tale, 2; after whoin Shaks. Mids. Night’s Drean, 1, i. 
20: ‘Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke |’; Latimer (Works, 
i. 81) calls Gideon ‘a duke’; and Wyclif uses the word of the 
Messiah, Mt 28‘ And thou, Bethleem, the lond of Juda, art not 
the leest among the prynces of Juda; for of thee a duyk schal 

o out, that schal gquerne my puple of Israci’; and Select 

Vorks, iii, 137, ‘ Jesus Christ, duke of oure batel, taght us lawe 

of pacience, and not to feght bodily.” Between 1572 and 16238 
(that is, when AV was inade) the title wag extinct in Engiand. 
J. HASTINGS. 


DULCIMER.—Sce Music. 
DUMAH (x1), —1. Son of Ishmael (Gn 25%, 1 Ch 


1°), representing some Arabian tribe or locality. 
There are many places of this name mentioned by 
the Arabian geographers, its signification in Arabic 
(daumun, nom. unit. dawmnatun) being the branched 
wild nut, common in Arabia Deserta (Doughty, 
Travels in A. D., Index). ‘The most important of 
the places called after it, Dumat al-Jandal (also 
written Daumat and gene was identified by the 
earlier Mohammedan archeologists with the place 
mentioned in Gn (Yakut, ¢.v.); and it is probable 
that the same place is referred to by Pliny (/{N vi. 
32), whois acquainted with a Domatha in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ‘Thamudeni (as well as a Thumati), 
and Ptolemy, who inentions a city Aovyeéd or 
Aovyadd in Arabia Deserta (v. 19, 7), a8 well as 8 
city of importance of the same name in Arabia 
Felix (viii, 22, 3). Stephanus Byz. s.v. quotes 
Glaucus in the second book of his Arabian Antt- 
wities as mentioning a city of the name, and 
-~orphyry, De Abstincnt. ii. 56, asserts that an 
Arabian tribe named Dumathii sacriliced a bo 
every year, and buried him under the altar whic 
they used os an idol, probably with reference to 
the same place, Its site is fixed by the Becpea cr 
Al-Bekri (i. 353) as ‘ten days’ journey from 
Medina, ten from Cufa, cight from Damascus, and 
twelve from Misr’; but by Mas'udi (Bibl. Geog. 
Arab, vii. 248) as ‘five from Medina, and fifteen 
or thirteen from Damascus,’ the latter numbers 
being probably more correct. ‘I'he ‘sik Diima,’ 


*The one exception is Joe 182! ‘dukes of Sihon’ (0°3°O}, 
RV ‘princes’), and the other 1 Mac 106, where Jonathan Mae- 
cabmus is said to have been made a ‘duke’ by king Alexanler 
(eroarnyés, RV ‘ captain’). 
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discovered by Burckhardt in the Jauf (Travels in 
Syria, 662), has been identified with it partly on 
the ground of the correspondence of the names of 
the surrounding villages with those mentioned by 
the geographers (cf. Ritter, Erdhundevon Arabien, 
ii. 360-388). ‘The only further reference to it in 
the Bible is perhaps to be found in the heading of 
Ts 214, where an obscure oracle in a strange 
dialect is introduced with the words ‘the massa’ 
of Dumah’; for this the LX.X substitutes [dumea, 
and many modern critics are inclined to purple 
the name Dumah (in Heb. ‘silence’) allegorically. 
It is probable that more accurate knowledge of 
the purport of the oracle would show the geo- 
graphical interpretation to be right. 2. Name of 
ove of the mountain cities of Judah (Jos 15°) 
according to the readiny of most of the editions ; 
but in that of Ginsburg, Rumah (795) is substituted, 
and this reading is supported by the LXX (‘Peurd 
or ‘Pouzd) and the Vule. It is probable, however, 
that the ordinary reading Dumah is correct. In 
the Onomast. Aouvyd is given as the name of a large 
village in the Daroma, seventeen miles from 
Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin); and it was identified 
by Robinson with Khirbet Daumah, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beit Jibrin, where are to be seen the 
ruins of a village situated on two hills separated 
by a valley, with remains of many cisterns and 
caves excavated in the rock, belonging to the 
Canaanite or Jewish epoch, as well as vestiges of 
Christian buildings. The ‘seventeen miles’ of 
the Onomast. is an overstatement, due to the tor- 
tuous routes followed in the mountain country 
(Guérin, Judée, iii, 359-361). 
D. 8S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
DUMB.—See MEDICINE. 


DUNG.—1. Used in the East as manure (Lk 13°) 
and for fucl ; especially that of cattle, where wood 
and charcoal are scarce or unattainable. In Kastern 
cities there is usually a receptacle for the offul of 
cattle, whence it is carried out and either burnt. or 
used a8 manure. Directions for personal cleanliness 
are given in I)t 23; and in the case of sacrifices 
the dung of the animals was burnt outside the 
camp (Iix 29'*, Ly 4). 12 817, Nu 19°), 

2. The word is used (a) to express contempt and 
abhorrence, as in the case of the carcase of Jezebel 
(2 K 98); and in that of the Jews (Jer 9”, Zeph 1”). 
(6) To spread dung upon the face was a sign of 
humiliation (Mal 2*), (c) As representing worth- 
lessness, St. Paul counted all things but dung that 
he might win Christ (Ph 3%), E. HULL. 


DUNG GATE.—See JERUSALEM. 


DURA (xy Dn 3', a plain ‘in the province of 
Babylon’). Etym. uncertain. ‘The word may be 
connected with the Bab. duru, a strong wall or 
fortification, possibly also with Dor (Jg 1”) and 
with ts. Ammianus Marcellinus (xxv. 6) mentions 
it as situated E. of the Tigris. The distance of 
such a locality from Babylon seems to preclude the 
possibility of its being the same as that alluded to 
in Daniel. The validity of this objection depends 
upon the extent of territory which may be re- 
garded us included in the expression 533 nj193. The 
same objection of distance applies to the place of 
this name which occurs in Poly bins (v. 48), which 
was on the Euphrates near the mouth of the 
Chaboras, more than 200 miles N.W. of Babylon. 

A third (and the most probable) locality sug- 
gested is to the E. of Babylon, where Oppert found 
what appears to be the base of a rent statue, near 
R mount known as Duair. G. WALKER. 


DURE.— The simple vb. ‘dure’ (fr. Lat. durare, 
‘be hard,’ ‘last’) is now obsol,, ita place being filled 


by ‘endure.’ [t occurs in AV Mt 13% only: ‘ Yet 
hath he not root in himself, but dureth for a 
while’ (KV ‘endureth for a while,’ Gr. pdcxacpos 
dom, lit. ‘is temporary’; Wye. ‘is temperal,’ 
Rhem. ‘is for a time’; ‘dureth’ is Tindale’s word, 
who translates the same expression in Mk 4!7 b 
‘endure,’ and is followed by AV). ‘ During,’ still 
in use, is the pres. ptep. of this verb; ef. Tindale, 
Works, p. 478: ‘when the disciples were come 
together vnto the breakyng of the bread, Paule 
made a sermon duryng to mydnight.? Not in AV, 
‘during’ is introduced by RV into Mt 265, Jn 23 
13%, Rev 11°, Durable is still in use, and applicable 
to clothing, as Is 23", but scarcely now to riches, as 
in Pr 8% Cf. Purchas, Pil. p. 28; ‘They might 
take up their Crosse, and follow the second Adam 
unto a durable happinesse.’ J. LASTINGS, 


DUTY is that which is due. In mod. Eng. it is 
only that which is due by one, but formerly expressed 
also that which is due ¢o one. This is the meaning 
of Ex 21), AV ‘If he take him another wife ; her 
food, her raiment, and her duty of marriage shall 
he not diminish’ (so RV). Cf. Tindale’s tr. of Mt 
20" ‘Take that which is thy duty, and go thy 
waye,’ and of Lk 12" ‘to geve them their deutie 
of meate at due season’; and Knox, Hist. p. 117: 
‘I will serve my Prince with body, heart, goods, 
strength, and all that is in my power, except that 
which is God’s duty, which T will reserve to him 
alone.’ Shaks. uses the word in both senses, Zam. 
of Shrew, iv. i. 40: ‘Do thy duty, and have thy 
duty.’ For the biblical conception of Duty, see 
E'rHIcs, J. HASTINGS. 


DWARF is the rendering in AV and RV of ?3, 
a word (Lv 21°) denoting one of the physical 
disqualifications by which a priest was unfitted for 
service. The word means thin, lean, small. It is 
applied to VPharaoh’s lean kine (Gn 41° ete.), to 
the minute grains of manna (Ex 16"), to the still, 
small voice (1 K 19!2), and in other like instances. 
The conjecture that it here meansa dwarf is plaus- 
ible. But others regard it as meaning an unnatur- 
ally thin man—a consumptive, perhaps. ‘The Sept. 
({@yAos) and Vulg. connect this specification with 
the one that follows, as indicating defective eyes. 
So the meaning must be regarded as uncertain. 

W..', BEECHER. 

DYEING.—The art of dyeing is not mentioned 
in Scripture, but dyed stuffs are referred to in 
various passages, and hence it is altogether 

robable that dyeing was known to the Israelites. 

he coloured stuffs mentioned are blue, purple, 
and scarlet; these all occurring together in 
the description of the hangings of the tabernacle 
(Ex 26°%), It would seem that the yarn was dyed 
before weaving (cf. Ex 35*), as we know was the 
custom of the Egyptians (cf. Wilk. Anc. Eg. ii. 
p. 166, ed. 1878), fram whom the Israelitish women 
may have acquired the art. ‘The Kyyptians were 
certainly acquainted with the art of ay can by the 
use of chemicals, though they may not have under- 
stood the chemical properties of the materials em- 
ployed (cf. Pliny, xxxv. 11, and Wilk. ii. 168, 169), 
and the Hebrews no doubt knew something of it at 
the time of the Exodus. Ata later period they may 
have learned from the Pheeniciuns the process of 
making the Tyrian purple, so renowned enone the 
ancients ; butit isnot probable that they produced 
it, as they could not readily procure the shell-fish 
used in its manufacture. The purple of the taber- 
nacle, if made by the Hebrews, must have been 
obtained from other sources and by other methods. 
Purple occurs in Pr 31%? as the clothing of the 
virtuous woman; and as it stands in a long list of 
items of her handiwork, it may indicate that she 
knew how to make it. Scarlet was obtained by a 
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rocess similar to that of purple, as we learn 
rom Kenrick, han. ch. vili., and Rawlinson, 
Phen. ch. viii. Blue was doubtless obtained from 
indigo, which was known to the Egyptians from 
their commerce with India (Wilk. un. 164). See 
COLOURS. 

Rams’ skins ‘dyed’ red (o°p2xp nb nhy) are 


mentioned in Ex 25°, This process the Hebrews 
could have learned also from the Egyptians (cf. 
Wilk. ii. 185). The art is still carried on in Syria, 
and large quantities of skins are tanned red for the 
native shoes and saddles. H. PORTER. 


DYSENTERY.—See MEDICINE. 


E 


E,—The symbol ordinarily used in eriticiam of 
Hex. to signify the work of the [second] Elohist. 
See HEXATEUCH. 


EAGLE (3; nesher, derés, aquila)..—The Arab. 
retains the same name, in a moditied form, nisr, 
substituting sin for shin. This term is used by 
the Arabs for the vultures, of which there are four 
species in the Holy Land. (1) Gypatus barbatus, 
Cuv., the lammergeicr, the 0799 peres of the Hebrews, 
AV ossifrage, Arab. ‘ant. (2) Gyps fulvus, Sav., 
the griffon. (3) Neophron percnopterus, L., the 
Evyptian vulture, called in Kent raham or dejiaj- 
Fur'aun, Pharaoh’s hen. It is the gier eagle of 
AV, not of RV. (4) Vultur monachus, L. 

It is also used for the true eagles, of which there 
are eight species in the Holy Land. (1) Aquila 
chryswutus, L., the ospray of AV, which is the golden 
eagle, muy ‘ozntyydh. (2) A. heliaca, Sar., the 
imperial eagle. (3) A. clanga, Pall., the greater 
spotted eagle, and peu A, pomarina, Brehm, the 
lesser spotted cagle, of which, however, only one 
specimen has been noted. (4) A. ranax, Temm., 
the tawny eagle. (5) A. pennata, Gmel. (6) A. 
Nipalensis, Wodges, the steppe eagle. (7) A. 
bonelli, Temm. (8) Cireetus Gallicus, Gmel., the 
short-toed eagle. The last is easily recognized by 
its large flat head, its huge alien eyes, and 
brightly spotted breast. Its short toes and tarsi 
are covered with tcssclated scales to protect it 
from the serpents on which it preys. It is the 
most abundant of the eagle tribein Palestine. All 
the above birds are included by the Arabs under 
the generic term nisr=nesher, even those which 
have also specific names, as the ossifrage, the 
ospray, and the Egyptian vulture. They agree in 
swiftness of flight (Dt 28” etc), in soaring high 
into the air (Pr 235 30", Is 40%), in making their 
nests in high trees or inaccessible rocks (Job 39°7-®, 
Jer 4915), and in keenness of vision (Job 39”), 

The expression ‘enlarge thy baldness as the 
eagle’ (Mic 1"°), refers to the griffon, which has its 
head and neck free from feathers. The references 
to feeding on the slain (Job 39°, Mt 24%) are not to 
be understood of vultures alone, as eagles also will 
feed on dead animals if they find them. But it is 
oc applicable to the griffon and Pharaoh’s 
hen. Therefore in such passages (cf. Pr 30", 
Mt 24%) the allusion is generic. The ‘ravenous 
bird from the East’ (Is 46!') describes Cyrus, prob- 
ably in allusion to the fact that the griffon was 
the emblem of Persia, and embroidered on its 
standard. This emblem in varions forms has been 
copied by the Romans, Russians, Austrians, Ger- 
mans, and by the United States. 

The renewal of the youth of the eagle (Ps 1035) 
is an allusion to its longevity, which sometimes 
reaches a hundred years. The eagle is one of the 
‘living creatures’ of Ezk 1, Rev 47, It has been 
adopted as an emblem of St. John (in Trenseus of 
St. Mark), owing to his insight into the divine char- 
acter, and his power of looking at the divine glory. 


The ‘bearing on eagles’ wings’ (Ex 19*) is clearly 
metaphorical, and does not refer to any habit of 
the eagle. The passage in Dt 32" ‘As an eagle 
stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, bearet 
them on her wings,’ is explained by the preeedin 
verse, Which reads, ‘He found him in a desert land, 
and in the waste, howling wilderness; he led him 
about, he instructed him, he kept him as the apple 
of his eye’; and in the following verse, ‘So the 
Lord alone did lead him, and there was no strange 
god with him.’ The allusion is to the fostering 
care of the eayles for their young, and the pains 
they take to lure them from the nest and teach 
them to fly. These are well-known facts. It 
would be no wise difficult for an observer to fancy, 
in their evolutions, that the old birds actually bore 
up the younger ones in the air, as well as fluttered 
over them. G. E. Post. 


EAR (jk, '6zen, ofs).—Hearing is associated with 
obedience as secing is with conviction. In the 
East when an order is given, the responsive gesture 
is to lift the hand to the head and breast, implying 
that the order is understood and will be navtiad 
ont. Thus also in the Arabian egies after a 
command by a superior, the invariable reply is, 
‘Hearing and obeying !’ 

Eye, ear, and heart are concrete terms for 
understanding, will, and affection, and the gospel 
is declared to be something beyond human 
thoughts, desires, and passions. Men had at all 
times offered sacrifices to influence the will of the 
gods appealed to, but here God made the sacrifice 
to lead captive the will of man. ‘Ear hath not 
heard’ (1 Co 2°). Its limit is in man’s willingness 
to listen (Mt 13°, Rev 274-17, ete.). Assurance 
concerning God's ability to hear is drawn from 
the fact that He planted the car (Ps 94°). The alien- 
ated heart is called an uncircumcised ear (Jer 6°). 

The boring of a slave’s ear by his consent was 
the token of life-long surrender and ownership 
(Ex 21°; but not Ps 405, see ee ad loc.); 
the tip of the ear was touched with blood in 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Lv 8%) 
and in the cleansing of a leper (14) 17- %-%); the 
cutting off of the cars is mentioned as one of the 
atrocities perpetrated by an enemy (Ezk 23%); to 
incline the ear is a frequent expression for to give 
attention (Ps 45!, Pr 22!” etc.); the ears tingle 
(sy) at dreadful news (1 8 3", 2 K 21", Jer 19%); 
to open one’s ear (j}8 4373) is a common expres- 
sion for to reveal a secret to one (1 S 915 20% 12. 38, 
28 777, 1 Ch 17 etc.). G. M. MACKIE. 


EAR.—To ‘ear’ is to plough (Old Eng. ertan, 
connected with dpde» and arare), as ‘After that 
he tempereth it with dong, then eareth it, soweth 
it, and haroweth it’ (Pugr. Perf. 1526, p. 23) 3 
‘A silver saucer... was eared up by a plough’ 
(Harrison, England, i. 361). In AV, Dt 21¢ ‘A 
rough valley, which is neither eared nor sown’ 


EARNEST 


(RV ‘plowed’; so at Gn 45°, Ex 347, 18 814); 
Is 30% ‘the young asses that ear the ground’ (RV 
‘ till,’ Heb. 13y ‘ work,’ as in Dt 214). 
J. HASTINGS. 

EARNEST.—There are three well-known NT 
passages in which this word occurs: Eph 1 ‘The 
earnest of our inheritance’; 2 Co 172 and 2 Co 5 
‘The earnest of the Spirit.’ In all three instances 
the Greek word (introduced perhaps by Phoenician 
traders) is the same, dfjafav. Its Lat. equivalent 
is arrha or arrhabo (not pignus), and its Eng. 
arles, now obsulete except in Scotland. The corre- 
poems word in Heb. pia (Gn 38! 38% °°) means a 
pledge or token, something to be returned when 
the terms of the contract have been observed ; 
but by dé/af8av, arrhabo, arles, we are to under- 
stand ao first instalment, given as a sure and 
binding engagement that the rest shall follow 
in due time. ‘lhe earnest is a pledge, but it is a 
picvee consisting of part of the possession, or 

enelit, or blessing with which the contracting 
parties are concerned. Thearles given to a servant 
signifies that a contract has been entered into, and 
it is a binding promise that the wages agreed 
upon will be forthcoming when the term of engage- 
ment has expired. It is really a part of the wages, 
and it is the same in kind as the money payment 
to be afterwards made. In very olden times a 
similar formality used to obtain in connexion with 
the conveyance of land, or houses, or mills. In 
buying a field, the purchaser had given him a clod 
of earth as an carnest that, at the appointed time, 
he should enter upon complete possession. When 
houses were transferred from one owner to another, 
the purchaser or receiver had handed him some of 
the thatch as arles or earnest that by and by the 
whole popenty should pass over into his posses- 
sion. In the case of a mill, some small piece of the 
machinery was passed from hand to hand. These 
simple ceremonies were as binding as an agree- 
ment written upon parchment and made valid by 
the impression of a Government stamp. The idea 
underlying them all appears in various forms in 
Scripture history. Abraham’s sojourn in Canaan 
was a kind of earnest to a wanderer like him that 
his seed should by and by possess the land. When 
Abraham’s servant, having gone to Mesopotamia 
to fetch a wife for Isaac, gave Rebekah a nose-ring 
and bracelets and jewels of gold and silver, these 
were to her an earnest of Isaac’s wealth, and the 
evidence of a comfortable home in Canaan. Using 
the word in the sense above explained and illus- 
trated, the apostle tells us that the work of the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts is an earnest of our 
livavenly inheritance. Christian knowledge, holi- 
ness, and aa) npiness are not only a pledge, but also 
a foretaste of heaven’s bliss. Sce Eadie, Eph. p. 68f. 

G. M. purrs, 

EAR-RING.—o)}; nezem, orig. nose-ring (0}37 o'yN) 
mpoy Gn 2447, nxn ‘on Is 37, ef. Ezk 16%, where 
first clause should read as in RV ‘I put a ring 
mee thy nose’), perhaps equiv. to ny in Ex 35 
(AV bracelet, RV brooch); also applied to ear- 
ring, ODsINPp Wr O90, Gn 354. In RV it is tr. ring, 
where the text makes no special reference to nose or 
ear. For the nose the nezem was a plain ring of 
gold worn cither in the wing or central cartilage 
of the nose. Jor the ear the circular form (5°2y 
Ezk 16!%) was the most) common, but usual] 
ornamented with some sacred or talismanic symbol, 
or having one or more balls attached, hence called 
rien} Is 319 (AV chains, RV pendants). In Is 3” 
for ownd AV ‘car-rings,’ RV gives ‘amulets’ (see 
AMULET). Such rings formed an important part 
of the bride’s ornaments (Gn 24%), At the present 
day in Syria, when a young peasant woman comes 
into town with her friends to buy the marriage 
outfit, the first purchase is usually that of the ear- 
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rings. Ear-rings are now confined to women, 
being regarded as barbaric and effeminate when 
worn by men. Aiong the Bedawin, in the case 
of an only son, the ear-ring is sometimes worn as 


SYRIAN EARRINGS, 


an amulet in the form of a large silver ring sus- 
pended round the outer ear, with discs or balls 
attached to the lower half of the ring, hanging 
visible below the lobe of the ear. Rings for nose 
and car formed the material of the golden calf (Ex 
322), of Gideon's image (Jz 8%), and were offered 
for the furnishing of the tabernacle (Ex 35"). 


LITERATURK.—Benzinger, IZeb. Arch. 107; Lane, Modern 
Egyptians (Append. A. ‘Female Ornaments’); Wilkinson, Ane. 
Eyyp. ii. 3361.3; Hartmann, ebraerin, ili, 205; Wellsted, 
Travels, i, 821; Mariner, Obs. iv. $11, 414; Moore on Jg 824, 

G. M. MACKIE, 


EARTH is the tr. of various Heb. and Gr. terms, 
the most notable of which are— 

4. apix (deriv. uncertain, perhaps from a root 
containing notion of being tiled, or of smoothly 
covering and closely fitting. See Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
s.v.), Which with its LXX and NT equivalent 77 is 
used (1) of the earth as tilled, Gn 253" ete. Hence 
aTOIT Oe X=a husbendinan, Gn 9”, (2) Of earth asa 
material substance, from which were fashioned 
man Gn 27, animals v.)*, vessels Is 45° (see 
PoTreRy), of which at times altars were made 
Ex 20%, cf. 2 i$ 5, and which was put upon the 
head as a token of woe or of contrition 1 § 4}, 
2$ 12, Neh 9. In this last reference the teri more 
frequently employed is 79y=dust, which is rendered 
earth in such passages as Gn 26", Job 8! 1975 28? 
30° 4155, Is 2) Dn 123. (3) Of earth as the visible 
surface of the globe, in such phrases as ee 
thing that creepeth upon the face of the earth’ (R 
‘vround’) Gn 1” 67° etc. (4) Of earth as=land or 
country Gn 47, Is 19", oak of the Holy Land 
Zee 2)4, (5) Of earth as=whole earth Gn 123 28", 
This last usage is rare, and, like the preceding, 
belongs rather to— 

2. PW (in Aram. portions of Ezr and Dn snr, 
Syr. ‘ar'@’), which is used (1) of carth as opposed to 
heaven Gn 1), cf. Mt 28!8; (2) of earth as opposed 
to sea Gn 1”, cf. Mk 4! 64; (3) of the whole earth 
Gn 18", or its inhabitants Gn 1%, cf. Lk 188 21"; 
(4)=land, country, district Gn 10! 19%, cf. Mt 2” 
44. (5) as synonymous with 797x=s0il Gn 13, 
cf. Mt 13°. See GROUND. 

8, A poetic synon. of 77x is San (perhaps fr. a root 
= productive; according to Hommel, Lapos. Times, 
1897, viii. 472, it had originally a mythological 
sense), 1S 28, Is 14% etc. Both pry and 539 are 
reproduced in the LXX by y# and olxovzévy, the 
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latter of which occurs a good many times also 
in NT, e.g. Lk 4°, Ro 1038, Rev 16%, 

See further COSMOGONY, WORLD. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

EARTHQUAKE.—-VPalestine has from time imme- 
morial been a country subject to earthquakes, and 
itis therefore not surprising that several references 
to these phenomena should be found in Holy Writ. 
Nor is it improbable that during prehistoric times, 
especially during the Miocene and Pliocene epochs, 
it was even more liable to seisinic shocks than 
in the former period, when we consider that the 
regions beyond the Jordan witnessed volcanic 
eruptions on a vast scale from craters and foci 
which are now altogether dormant.* 

The references in this article will be restricted 
to the revion of Pal. and the adjoining territories 
of Syria, Asia Minor, and Arabia Petriea, and the 
subject will be treated under the foll. heads :— 

1. Historical. 2. Prophetic. 3. Earthquakes 
of the Christian Mra. 4. Origin of Earthquake 
Phenomena. 6. Literature. 

1. HisroriIcAL.—(a) Earthquake at Mount Sinai 
on the giving of the Law: ‘the whole mount 
quaked greatly’ (Ex 19"). 

(6) Earthquake accompanied by fissures and 
sinking of the ground, by which Korah and his 
companions were destroyed (Nu 16"; also Jos. 
Ant, IV. iii. 3). 

(c) Earthquake in the days of Saul (1S 141), 

(@) Elijah, fleeing from the wrath of Jezebel, finds 
a refuge on the solitary heights of Loreb (Mount 
Sinai) in Arabia VPetriea (1 K 19"), Assuming 
Jebel Musd to be actually the mount in question, 
tradition has handed down to us the name of the 
cave from which the prophet witnessed the effects 
of the earthquake. At about 200 feet below the 
summit of hte mountain there lies in a recess a 
circular pool surrounded by rocks of granite and 
porphyry penetrated at one spot by a cave, Boe 
ably of artificial origin, known amongst the Arabs 
and the monks of St. Catherine as ‘ Elijah’s cave.’ 
The position and surroundings fit in so well with 
the narrative that it would be useless to call in 
question the truth of this identification.- The 
solitude of the place would have afforded the 
prophet protection; the cave, shelter; and the 
pool, water to quench his thirst. 

(¢) Earthquake in the reign of Uzziash. This 
earthquake must have been one of extraordjnary 
severity, as it is twice referred to, Am 1! and Zec 
14°; and from the latter passage we may infer that 
it caused a precipitate flight of the inhabitants of 
Jerus., and may have been accompanied by fissur- 
ing of the earth at the Mount of Olives. The 
exact date cannot be determined, as Uzziah’s reiyn 
was long, extending from ¢. B.C. 790-740. 

(f) u.c. 31, Sept. 2. In the reign of Herod an 
earthquake occurred in Judea, ‘such os had not 
happened at any other time,’ destructive to men 
and animals (Jos. Ant. XV. v. 2). 

(g) Karthquake at the Crucifixion. In_ this 
case the earthquake described in Mt 275' was one 
of the miraculous manifestations of divine power 
which accompanied the death of our Lord on the 
cross, and was followed by rending of the rocks 
and of the veil of the temple, and opening of the 
tombs, A.D. 29. 

(A) Earthquake at Philippi. This has often been 
considered a miraculous manifestation of divine 
power, called forth for the release from privon of 
St. Paul and Silas, A.v. 51. 


*In Keith Johnston’s Physical Atlas, a8 also in Prestwich’y 
Map of Active and Kxtinct Volcanoes (Geology, vol. i.), the 
region of Pal. and Syria is shown as one greatly subject to 
earthquake shocks. 

t The only other rival is that of SerhAl; but the claims of 
J. Musé to be Horch far outweigh those of Serbil. See Stanley, 
Sinat and Pal., ed. 1800, p. 49; Picturesque Pal., p. 118. 


2. PROPHETIC. — Earthquakes being amongst 
the most terrible and impressive of natural phe- 
nomena, are made use of in the Bible for prophetic 
imagery connected with future calamitous events ; 
thus—(a@) ‘she (Ariel or Mount Zion) shall be 
visited of the Lord of hosts with thunder and 
with earthquake’ (Is 295, RV). (6) ‘And there 
shall be famines and earthquakes in divers places’ 
(Mt 247). (c) ‘And I saw when he opened the 
sixth seal, and there was a great earthquake’ 
(Rev 612). (d) ‘And he (the angel) taketh the 
censer, and he filled it with the fire of the altar, 
and cast it upon the earth; and there followed 
thunders, and voices, and lightnings, and an 
earthquake’ (Rev 85). (e) ‘And there were killed 
in the earthquake seven thousand persons’ (Rev 
11%), (f) ‘And there was a great earthquake, 
such as was not since there were men upon the 
earth’ (Rev 16}°). 

3. EARTHQUAKES OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA.— 
Out of the Jarge number of recorded earthquakes, 
of greater or less intensity, from which Val. and 
the neighbouring countries have suffered, only a 
few of special importance can be noticed here. 


(1) a.p, 494. Syria and Asia Minor; the cities of Laodicea, 
Hicrapolis, Tripolis, and Agathicum were overthrown 
(Alar. Comes, p. 46, quot. by Mallet). 

(2) A.D. 651. Felt over Pal., Arabia, and Syria (Theophanes, 

yA 


. 192). 

(3) A.D. 658. Month of June; very destructive in Pal. and 
Syria (Theoph. p. 282). 

(4) a.b. 746, Jerus, and surrounding regions suffered greatly 
(Theoph. p. 303). 

(5) a.D. 755. A severe shock of earthquake occurred at 
Jerus., whereby the Harum es-Sherif (‘Mosque of 
Omar’) was much injured (Besant and Palmer, J/ist. 
Jerusalem, ed, 1888, p. 97). 

(6) A.D. 859, Larthquake throughout Syria; in Antioch 
1500 houses were thrown down (Abulfaraj, p. 166, 
quot. by Mallet). 

(7) A.D. 1036, Earthquake by which Jerus. was much 
injured (Cedrenus, p. 737). 

(8) A.D. 1170. Succession of earthquakes passed through 
Pal., which, by their violence and frequency, filled all 
men’s hearts with fear; hundreda perished in the ruins 
of their houses; grief and consternation spread around 
(Hist, Jerusalem, p. 352). 

(9) A.D. 1202 (or 1204). An earthquake shook Pal. from end 
to end; Damascus, Tyre, and Nablds were rednced to 
heaps of ruins; the walls of Acre and Tripoli fell; 
Jerus, alone seemed spared, and there Christian and 
Mohammedan met together to thank God for their 
ot lade Jerusulem, p. 492; Abulfeda, Ann. iv. 
p. 211). 

(10) a.p. 1402. Coast of Syria affected; sea retired and then 
invaded the land; several towns ruined (Muratori, ¢. 
xviii. p. 074). 

(11) a.v. 1759. An earthquake protracted through a period 
of three months, in which Acco, Saphat, Baalbek, ~ 
Damascus, Sidon, etc., were severely Jnjured (Volcanoes, 
Past and Present, p. 219). 

(12) a.p, 1822. On Aug. 13 an earthquake occurred at 
Aleppo, lasting only ten or twelve seconds, by which 
this town, together with several others in Syria, were 
converted into a heap of ruins, and 20,000 human beings 
mete ee (Chesney; Survey of the Euphrates and 
Tigris). 

(18) A.D, 1837, Ist Jan. Great earthquake in Pal. by which 
the town of Safed was destroyed, with many of the 
inhabitants (Tristram, Land of Zsrael, p. 631). 


4. ORIGIN OF EARTHQUAKE PHENOMENA.— 
From the observations made by Hopkins, Lyell, 
and others regarding the cause and nature of 
earthquakes, it seems clearly established that they 
have their origin in some sudden impact of gas, 
steam, or molten matter, impelled by gas or steam 
under high pressure, beneath the solid crust. ‘The 
effect of such impact is to originate a wave of 
translation piroain the crust, travelling outwards 
from a focus, and causing & movement of the 
surface to greater or less distunces. These waves 
of translation ean in some cases be represented on 
a map by curved lines; each line representing 
approximately an equnl degree of seismal intensity. 
That there is an intimate connexion between 
earthquake shocks and volcanic action is proved 
by the fact that eruptions from volcanic craters 
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are generally preceded by earthquake shocks, and 
these latter are more frequent in those regions 
where volcanoes, either active or extinct, abound. 
At the same time, the most destructive earth- 
quakes are not necessarily in the neighbourhood 
of volcanoes, many of the most disastrous having 
occurred in places far removed from centres of 
eruption ; as, for example, those of Lisbon in 1755, 
and of Charleston in N. America in 1886. Such 
cases a8 these have given rise to the view that 
active volcunoes act as safety-valves for the escape 
of the elastic gases and vapour underlying the 
crust.* 


LiITkRATURE.—Hopkins, ‘Theory of Earthquakes,’ in Rep. Brit. 
Agsoc. 1847, p. 83; Mallet, Marthquake Catalogue, thid, 1858 ; 
Lyell, Principles of Geology, vol. ii.; Prestwich, Geology, vol. i. 
ch. 18, with map of earthquake areas; Judd, Volcanoes, ed. 
1888, p. 843; Hull, Volcanoes, Past and Present, Contemp. 
Science Ser. p. 217 (1892): for the earthquakes referred to in 
Bible, Plumptre, Biblical Studies, 136; Andrews, Life of Our 
Lord, 661, 676; Schiirer, JP, 1. i, 403, 426; Pusey on Am 411, 

EK. HULL. 

EASE.—The subst. is found chiefly in the 
phrase ‘at ease,’ which has both a good und a bad 
meaning: Ps 258 “His soul shall dwell at ease; 
and lis seed shall inherit the earth’ (sina ‘in 

ood’); but Am 6! ‘Woe to them that are at ease 
in Zion’ (o)x8'7), so Job 125, Ps 1234, Is 3291, 
Zec 1 with same Hebrew. Once ‘ease’ means 
‘relief,’ Sir 38 ‘that which they give for case and 
remcdy to prolong life’ (dvamavois, RV ‘ relief’). 
Elsewhere ‘rest’ or ‘enjoyment,’ as Dt 28% 
: among: these nations shalt thou find no ease’ 
(waqo xo); Jth 18 ‘there he took his ease, and 
banqueted’ (fv éxet paduudr); Lk 12” ‘take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry’ (dvaravov). But in 
Apocr. the word occurs as the opposite of difli- 
culty, as 2 Mac 25 ‘that they that are desirous to 
commit to memory might have ease’ (evxorla), 277 
‘it is no case’ (ovxn evxepés). In these places we 
should now use the adverb ‘easily.’ But we still 
have ‘with ease,’ asin Jg 20% ‘they... chased 
them, and trod them down with ease’ (apun, RV 
‘at their resting place’), 

But the meaning of this passage js uncertain; Moore thinks 
the Heb. ig corrupt. The word ménAhih means ‘a resting place,’ 
as Nu 1033, and is often translated ‘rest' (see Cox on Ru 19); 
but it may be a Peco ee here, a8 AVin ‘from Menuchah,’ 
RVm ‘at Menuhah’; there is, however, no prep. in the Heb. 
The older versions are at a loss. The AV rendering is from the 
Geneva Bible ‘chased them at ease,’ with marg. ‘drove them 
from their reste.’ Taverner gives ‘chased them to Menoah’; 
Cov. ‘folowed upon them unto Menuah’; Bishops’ ‘chased 
them diligently,’ m. ‘from their rest’; Wyc., Douay, ‘neither was 
there any rest of men dying,’ after Vulg. ‘nec erat ulla requics 
morientium.' The LXX is aro Nove ; Luther ‘bis gen Menuah’;: 
Ostervald ‘depuis Ménuha.’ On the whole it scems best, if we 
are to accept the text, to take the word as a place-name; and 
then Ostervald is Peony nearest the mark ‘depuis Ménuha 
jusqu’ & l’opposite de Guibha.’ 

The verb has always the menning of ‘give 
relief’; but that may be either by lightening a 
burden, as 2Ch 10‘.‘ease thou somewhat the 

rievous servitude of thy father’; or by removing 
it altogether, as Is 1% ‘I will ease me of mine 
adversaries’ (onjx), 2 He 7% ‘if he did not so of 
his goodness, that they which have committed 
iniquities might be eased of them, the ten thou- 
sandth part of men should not remain living’ (ué 
alleventur). Cf. Jer. Taylor,(1630), Works, iii. 90, 
‘I am no sooner eased of him, but Gregory 
Gandergoose . . . catches me by the goll’; and 
Pope, Odyss. xxi. 342, ‘Ease your bosoms of a 
fear so vain.’ ‘Tindale meant to express the 
removal of the burden when he tr¢ Mt 11% ‘Come 
unto me all ye that laboure and are laden, and J 
will ease you’; and so Hos 117 Cov. ‘their pro- 

*The theory of Mr. R. Mallet differs somewhat from the 
above; briefly stated, he considers that earthquakes originate 
in shocks caused by the strain overcoming the resistance along 
lines of fracture traversing the earth's crust ; this strain being 


due to the secular cooling of the crust and consequent con- 
traction (Trans. Roy. Jrish Acad. vol. xxi.). 


phetes laye the yocke vpon them, but they ease 
them not of their burthen.’ J. HASTINGS, 


EAST, CHILDREN OF THE (0779743, vlol 
dvaro\av).—A general name for the inhabitants of 
the country east of Palestine, especially the 
ae desert, but also including what was known 
of Arabia; in Jg 6 7% and 8”, the Children of 
the East are conpled with Midian and Amalek ; 
in Jer 497 with Kedar. The mention of their 
nivy, or Bedawin encampments (Izk 25429), which 
they are to erect on the lands of Moab and 
Ammon, identifies them with the Ishmaclites, of 
whom the same technical terin is used. To their 
oe wisdom reference is made in 1 K 5” and 

3 19", and it is probably the reason why the author 
of the Book of Job made his hero one of them (Job 
18). In Gn 29! ‘the land of the children of the KE.’ 
might seem to be Mesopotamia; but it is more 
probable that different views of the habitation of 

aban are conflated in that chapter. 
D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

EAST SEA, EASTERN SEA.—Sce Drap SEA. 


EASTER, used in AV as the tr. of 7d mrdoxa in 
Ac 12¢ ‘intending after J&. to bring him forth to 
the people.’ RV has substituted correctly ‘ the 
Passover.’ The anachronism of AV was inherited 
from older VSS which avoided, as far as possible, 
expressions which could not be irderstcod by the 
people. A. C, WeADLAM. 


EBAL or OBAL.—1. Name of a son of Joktan 
(Say Gn 10% MT, dzy i. Sam., PacBdd Lue., 1 Ch 
1**), probably representing a place or tribe in 
Arabia. ‘There are several places in S. Arabia 
with names approximating to the Hebrew forms, 
e.g. “Aibdn, a mountain near San‘a frequently 
mentioned by Hamdani; ‘Obal, a place in the 


neighbourhood of Hujailah visited by Glaser 
(Skizze, ii. 427); ‘Abil, nentioned by Halévy; but 


till more is known of the source of the eth ological 
tables in (in, it is impossible to assign any proba- 
bility to such identifications. Derivatives from 
the root ‘ab/ occur as tribal names at the com- 
mencement of Islam (Taj al-‘ariis, viii. 4), and it is 
likely that the author had in mind some tribe, 
otherwise unknown, bearing such an appellation. 
2. Name of a son of Shobal son ot Seir (Say Gn 
363, 1 Ch 1*), D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


EBAL (537, Arab. el- [slaintych). — Ebal and 
Gerizim, the mounts of Cursing and Hlessing, form 
the most conspicuous and important summits of 
the hills of Samaria. This distinction is due partly 
to their superior height and to their central posi- 
tion in the whole land, but chiefly to the deep cleft 
between them which breaks the ontline of the long 
mountain ridge rnnning N. and 8. This natura 
pass between E. and W., led up to by wheat- 
growing plains on each side, became inevitably a 
place of importance both for purposes of commerce 
and in times of war. The existence of a branch of 
the main road from N. to S. leading through the 
narrow opening between Ebal and Gerizim, would 
still further tend to make the locality familiar and 
important. It needed only the additional cireum- 
stance of numerous fountains in the fertile hollow 
where the bases met, to create an Oriental town 
where the traveller might rest in safety and the 
inhabitants would possess all that was necessary 
for man and beast. Such a town was the ancient 
Shechem (Gr. Neapolis, Arab. Nablfs), oocupying 
the defile where it 1s only 150 yds. wide. 

This attractiveness and convenience of the place 
is exemplified in the lives of Abraham and Jacob; 
the former arriving here on his first entry into the 
land of Canaan (Gn 127), and Jacob resting at 
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the same spot on his return from Paddan-aram 
(Gn 3318), 

Ebal and Gerizim face N. and §S., the latter 
being the more celebrated in religious history, but 
the N. summit (3077 ft.) being 2U0 ft. higher, and 
commanding a more free and extensive prospect. 

1. View of the Land from Ebal.—The beginning 
of the ascent from Nabls is over grass of intensest 
green and enamelled lustre, through irrigated 
vegetable gardens of rank luxuriance, and under 
foliage of Juicy transparency sparkling in the sun- 
light—one of the most fertile and picturesque spots 
in Palestine. 

Above this, one enters immediately upon the 
silvery grey of the olive trees, which rapidly 
become scanty and irregular as the path opens in 
earnest upon the mountain climb. Then stony 
terraces and rocky face, with thistles and thorny 
shrubs, until the traveller reaches the broad, bare 
summit, and stands upon the central height of the 
whole Jand. Looking N., one sees Mt. Hermon 
towering aloft in the distance, glimmering with 
snow-streaked crests beyond the boundary plain in 
which Jay Abel (Ibl), Baal-gad (Caesarea Philippi, 
Banias), and Dan (‘Tell el-Kkadi).. On the E., rising 
steeply from the Jordan bed, is seen the long, 
slumbrous, uniform ridge of Gilead and Moab. ‘To 
the S., conspicuous suinmits can be identified in 
the neighbourhood of Jerus.; and to the W., 
beyond the Jower hills and patchwork of broad 

lain, lls yellow coast-line sweeps from Jatla to 
armel, 

Such a commanding view from such a central 
point emphasizes at once the limitations of the 
and and the grandeur of the events that have 
given it immortality. 

2. Jieligious Connexton.—QOne of the most im- 
portant of those events was the arrival at this 
spot of Abraham in his journey of faith to the 
land of Canaan, and his receiving by the terebinth 
of Morch a promise from the Lord, ‘unto thy seed 
will I yrive this land? (Gn 127), It was fitting that 
the fulfilment of the promise, after more than 400 

ears of waiting and preparation, should receive 
its great public announcement at the very place 
where it had been given. It was also deeply 
appropriate that in a land where customs and 
occupations, scenery and social life, were to be a 
storehouse of parable and moral teaching to the 
world, its central heights of Ebal and Gerizim 
should be baptized into this service and be known 
as the mountains of Cursing and Blessing. It 
was accordingly here that Joshua (Jos 850-8) 
assembled the congregation, and erected the 
meniorial altar according to the command and 
detailed instructions of Moses (Dt 112% and 27. 
28). In addition to the duty of formal compliance 
with such a command, there was an inner urgency 
of the hour that called for such an act of declara- 
tion and decision. During the past 40 “years the 
[ar. had received the discipline of adversity : they 
were now to face the greater temptation of success. 
The emergency was a suitable one for setting forth 
the moral regalia of the kingdom, and the re- 
sponsibilities of its service. The recent experience 
at Jericho and Ai had emphasized the plain condi- 
tions of triumph and failure. Still further the 
incident of the Gibeonites, and the rumour of 
confederated oniesttions set before them the 
dangers and difficulties of the work. And so on 
that memorable day, in the defile between Ebal 
and Gerizim, the Isr. entered upon the inheritance 
of the promises in the only way that it can be 
entered—through the door of complete and con- 
scious surrender to the will of Ged. They were to 
possess the land, but not for themselves. The 
assemblage was on a scale of vastness suitable to 
the moral elevation of the thought. In the central 
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hollow of the hills rested the sacred ark that had 
sO unerringly guided them in their journeyings, 
and was now pointing to the final resting-place of 
secure possession. Up the opposing sides of Ebal 
and Gerizim, six tribes to each, rising with the 
mountain slopes and terraces in solid masses where 
the ground was level, with fluttering groups and 
sprinklings on points of advantage, all bright 
colours mingling with the predominant white, the 
whole congregation of Israel was drawn up—an 
army in array for the battle of life. It was the 
Coronation Day of the Moral Law. God could 
not do more for His people, and, to invert the 
familiar phrase, Avs extremity became man’s 
opportunity. If righteousness could come by 
law, it might have come then and continued. As 
the solemn entail of forfeiture was proclaimed from 
KEbal, and the bright succession of blessings from 
Gerizim, the announcement was received with an 
acclamation of amens. It was a mingling of the 
two voices of Destiny and Disposition, of Divine 
purpose and human choice. 


LITERATURE. — Robinson, BRP; Stanley, Sinai and Pal.; 
Thomson, Land and Book; Smith, Hist. Geoy.; Murray's an 
Bewdeker's Guide Books. M. MACKIE. 


EBED (73y).—1. The father of Gaal, who headed 
the rebellion against Abimelech (Jp 97-8), 2. One 
of those who returned from Babylon with Ezra 
(iizr 8*), called in 1 Es 8°? Obeth. 


EBED-MELECH (a>p73y).—An Ethiop. eunuch, 
at whose intercession and by whose personal 
exertions Jeremiah was released from the pit- 
prison of Malchiah. Jor this kindly service E. was 
promised ey from the fate of his companions 
at the capture of Jerus, (Jer 387" 39%"), Tt is pos- 
sible that the name E., which means ‘servant of 
[the] king,’ may have been an official title. A ver 
ancient seal (see fig. on p. 258 of Benzinger’s Hed. 
Arch.) is inscribed ‘Obadiah servant of the king’ 
(Obadjahu ‘ebhed hamanelekh). More probable, 
however, is the view of Gray (//eb. Prop. Names, 
117, 147), who takes Melech as a divine name. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

EBENEZER (71y" ]3x or jgxt ‘Stone of help’). 
—Mentioned three times in 1S. According to # 
5' it is the scene of a yreat defeat of the Isr. at the 
hands of the Phil. in the time of Eli, while in 7} it 
is the name of a stone set up by Samuel to com- 
memorate a great victory over the Philistines; it is 
further noticeable that in 77 the name is appar- 
ently given for the first time, though the victory 
there described happened some twenty years after 
the events of ch. 445". In 7°, which belongs to a 
somewhat Jater document, EK. is placed under 
Beth-car, and between Mizpah and Hasshen (‘the 
tooth’); but we must here follow the LXX (r#s 
madatas), and read ‘between Mizpah and Jashan (or 
Jeshanah )’; the latter (cf. 2 Ch 13!%) is probably the 
modern ‘Ain Sinia, to the N. of Bethel. On this 
view, E. would lie somewhere at the head of the 
valley of Aijalon; this site is further favoured by 
the notice in 44+, The more generally accepted 
theory, however, places E. more to the south, at the 
head of the vale of Sorek, and either identifies the 
stone set up by Samuel with the great stone at 
Batheleniesti (648) or places it in the immediate 
neighbourhood. But this identification does not 
suit 7!, and is hardly compatible with the narra- 
tive of 4-7}, See G. A. Sinith, Hist. Geogr. 
p. 223 f. J. F. STENNING. 


EBER (13y).—1. The eponymous ancestor of the 
HikBREWS (which see), great-grandson of Shem, 
son of Shelah, and father of Peleg and Joktan 
(Gn jQ*4t. ]] WF. | 1 Ch PS. 29. 25), perha 18 used poetic- 
ally for Israel in Nu 24* (but see Dillm. ad loc.). 
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9. The representative of the priestly family of 
Amok in the days of Joiakim, Neh 12% 3. A 
Gadite family name, 1 Ch 5", 4,5. The name of 
two Benjamite families, 1 Ch 8", See GENE- 
ALOGY. J. A. SELBIE, 


EBEZ (p37x), ‘white.—A city of Issachar (Jos 
19%). The site is uncertain. Probably the ruin 
El-Beidhah, ‘the white,’ east of Carmel. SW 
vol. i. sheet v. C. R. CONDER. 


EBIASAPH.—See ABIASAPH. 


EBONY (0327 hobnim).—The Arab. name for 
this wood is very near the Heb., being ebnis. 
There can be no reasonable doubt of the identit 
of the wood intended in the single passage in which 
it is mentioned (Ezk 275), It was brought to Tyre 
by merchants from Dedan, on the Pers. Gulf. It 
is the black heart-wood of Diospyros Ebenum, L., 
and several other species of the same genus, trees 
growing to a large size in Ceylon and S. India. 
D, Ebenum, however, furnishes the best wood. It 
resembles the common and the Japanese persimmon 
in its mode of enon and inflorescence, and in 
bearing an edible fruit, between a pome and a 
berry. The sap-wood is white and valueless, but 
the wioant often yields a log 2 ft. in diameter, and 
10 to 15 ft. long. G. E. Post. 


EBRON (}53y).—A town in the territory assigned 
to Asher (Jos 19% RV; wrongly seritten Hebron in 
AV, as if from }737, the name of the famous Judsan 
city). It is just possible that we should read 
“Ebdon, for ‘Ebron, the latter form having arisen 
from the substitution, not uncommon, of ° for 4. 
It is noteworthy that this name, ‘Ebron, occurs 
but once, while in the other name-lists for Asher 
(Jos 21, 1 Ch 67) we have an ‘Ebdon or ‘Abdon, 
which is absent here. This supposition has the 
support of twenty MSS (Gesenius). It is, how- 
ever, in conflict with the ancient versions, all of 
which give ‘Ebron, with the single exception of L, 
which unaccountably has ’EAgév. From the order 
in which the towns are mentioned, we should seek 
for E, somewhere north of Cabal, and south of 
Rehob, Hammién, and Kanah. No certain identi- 
fication has yet been made: in position the ruin 
of ‘Abdeh answers well enough the condition 
indicated. ‘I'welve miles north of Cabal, about 
10 miles N.N.E. of Acre, and 3 miles east of 
Achzib, —the modern Ez-Zib,—it occupies a slight 
eminence on the northern edge of the Plain of 
Acre, the mountains rising like grim guardians 
behind. If we accept the identification of ‘Ebron 
with ‘Abdon, this seems to be the most probable 
site. ; W. EWING. 


ECBATANA.—See ACHMETHA. 


>> ECCLESIASTES (nbyp Koheleth, LXX ’Exednot- 
aor#s, Aq. Kwd¢é0).—1. The TITLe.—This presents 
some difficulties, which have scarcely as yet been 
sutisfactorily explained. ‘The word is a fem. part. 
of the Qal conj. The verb is not found elsewhere in 
this conj. In the Hiph. the word means ‘to call 
an assembly together.’ It is commonly held that 
here the Qal is used with the force of the Hiph., 
and that Koheleth means ‘one who convenes a0 
assembly.’ There have been other interpretations, 
such as ‘a collector of sayings,’ or ‘one who 
gathers wisdom from various quarters.’ But since 
the verb is always used with ref. to persons and 
never with ref. to things, these are untenable. 
Tyler urges that the causative force cannot be put 
into the word, and he explains it to mean ‘ one who 
ts an assembly.’ Koheleth would thus be a personi- 
fication of ‘an ideal assembly of those Jewish 


philosophers, Stvic, Epicurean, and others, whose 
opinions were influential at the time when the book 
was composed’ (Tyler, Zc. 59). But this is too 
artificial to be probable, and it seems best to fall 
back on the common view, that A. means ‘the 
convener of an assembly.’ A greater difliculty is 
caused by the fem. form. This has been explained 
on the hypothesis that the speaker is Wisdom, 
impersonated in Solomon, and &, is fem. as agree- 
ing with the fem. word for Wisdom. This view has 
been taken by Ewald, Hitzig, Ginsburg, and others. 
Against this, however, serious objections may be 
urged. It is strange that Wisdom should be no- 
where mentioned as the speaker. Further, it is 
barely conceivable that Wisdom should have used 
some of the language put into the mouth of K. 
(117 18 73 ete.), or that Solomon should be regarded 
as her impersonation, considering the experiences 
through which the speaker says that he has passed. 
Again, the tone of the discourses is so different 
from what we find in those passages where Wisdom 
is actually represented as speaking, that if the 
writer had intended to make Svlomon the spokes- 
man of Wisdom he would have felt it necessary, 
in view of this striking difference, to say so 
Saeuaen It is also to be observed that the verb 
used with A. is mase., and on the view we are 
discussing it is explained by the theury that the 
fem. Wisdom speaks through the masc. Solomon. 
The objections already urged ayainst the identifi- 
cation of K. with Wisdom have led to the view 
that we are to find in the fem. form, not a 
distinction of sex, but a variation in meaning. 
In other words, the Preacher is a male, but the 
fem. termination conveys a special shade of mean- 
ing. This gives a better account of the use of 
the masc. verb. ‘The word may then mean ‘one 
who holds the office of a teacher or preacher’ 
(Delitzsch, Nowack, Cheyne), or, if the fem. has an 
intensive force, ‘the great orator’ (W. Wright, 
RVm). Kuenen feel.. himself unable to decide 
between the view that A. is Wisdom and that the 
fem. does not express distinction of sex. The 
arguments for the latter view seem to be stronger, 
and we should probably interpret /*. to mean ‘ one 
who holds the office of teacher.’ The title Ecclesi- 
astes comes from the LXX. 

That by A. the author means Solomon has been 
subject to dispute, but should adont of none. He 
is identified with ‘the son of David, king in Jerus.’ 
(1'), and says of himself, ‘I, &., was king over 
Israel in Jerusalem.’ The son of David who was 
king is best explained strictly and not loosely to 
mean descendant. After the division of the king- 
dom a king could not have spoken of himself as 
reiyning over Israel in Jerusalem. It is also clear 
that Solomon is the king whose varied experiences 
of wisdom and luxury are referred to in chs, 1 
and 2, 

2. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE.—The buok was, till 
the period of critical investigation, almost univers- 
ally ascribed toSolomon. Some writers still support 
this view, though it is abandoned by all critics of 
eminence. The main reason is that Aoheleth 
speaks in the first person, and therefore if the 
author was not Solomon he would be deceiving his 
readers. This does not follow. The author of Job 
uses the literary vehicle of a debate to reach the 
solution of his problem. Here the writer has 
chosen an autobiographical sketch of Solvinon as 
his literary vehicle. And he has done so for 
reasons which are quite obvious, Solomon was the 
typical representative of Wisdom, and the author 
wished to set forth his conclusions as those of a 
man who had brought the deepest and sanest 
reflection to bear upon life. But it was also im- 
portant that his experience should be wide, and his 
opportunities of testing the value of life in its 
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various forms of the fullest. Here Solomon admir- 
ably served his purpose. Not only was he the wise 
man, but he was a king whose magnificence has 
passed into a Pe and who was able to gratify 
every Wish. Ile was thus able to wring the most 
out of life, and from him the sentence ‘ All is 
vanity ’ would come with greater force than from 
any other. This is no proof that he is not the 
author, but it removes any antecedent prejudice 
against the denial of the Solomonic authorship, 
based on the statements of the book. 

The objections to the Solomonic authorship are 
overwhelming. The very language quoted to prove 
it is seen on examination to be unfavourable to it. 
Solomon can hardly have said ‘I was king,’ as if he 
had ceased to be so, for he reigned till his death. 
The words ‘over Israel in Jerus.’ are most naturally 
explained by the writer’s knowledge of kings of 
Israel who did not reign in Jerusalem. And since it 
was his own father who had made Jerus. the royal 
city, and Solomon had not been preceded by a long 
line of kings, he could scarcely have spoken of ‘ all 
that were before me in Jerus. (126 27-*), There are 
also many passaves which do not suit the Solomon 
of history. The writer speaks with bitterness of the 
opiierion of the weak and the perversion of 
judgment. Solomon would not have tolerated such 
abuses if he had felt them so keenly as the author. 
Certainly, so far from feeling any keen distress at 
oppression, his government was systematically 
oppressive. ‘The words of the author do not impress 
us a8 those of a king who stands above his subjects, 
but as those of a subject sympathizing with the 
misery of his fellow-subjects. Tabtsad of judgment 
and righteousness he sees wickedness, and bids his 
readers not to wonder at oppression and violence. 
TheState is not well-ordered and prosperous asin the 
time of Solomon. ‘ Folly is set in great dignity, 
and the rich sit in low places.’ This is an error which 
proceeds from the ruler. Servants ride on horses, 
and princes walk on the earth. Nor can the 
reference to the king’s system of spies, and the 
writer’s bitter advice based upon it, be seriously 
regarded as from a king (10”). Other references 
to kings (4/516 10'27) are equally inconceivable in 
Solomon’s mouth, Nor has the popular view, that 
Solomon wrote the book in his old age after 
repenting of his idolatry, any support in the book 
itself. Irom beginning to end there is no con- 
fession of wrong-doing, no ref. to idolatry, no hint 
of repentance. It dwells on the unsatisfying nature 
of life, but penitent confession is quite alien to its 
whole spirit and purpose. The author is certainly 
not a satisfactory or edifying penitent. 

But the same conclusion that Solomon cannot 
be the author is shown by the language. The 
linguistic evidence is so decisive that Delitzsch has 
said, in words that have been quoted with approval 
by many critics since: ‘If the Book of K. be of old- 
Solomonic origin, then there is no history of the 
Heb. language.’ And Driver, whose opinion on 
such a matter is of exceptional value, says: ‘ Lin- 
guistically, A. stands by itself in OT. The Heb. 
In which it is written has numerous features in 
common with the latest parts of OT, Ezr, Neh, Ch, 
Est, but it has in addition many not met with in 
these books, but found first in the fragments of 
Ben-Sira (c. B.C. 200) or in the Mishnah (c. A.D. 200). 
The characteristic of the Hebrew in which these 
latest parts of OT are written is, that while many 
of the old classical words and expressions still con- 
tinue in use, and, in fact, still preponderate, the 
syntax is deteriorated, the structure of sentences is 
cumbrous and inelegant, and there is a very 
decided admixture of words and idioms not found 
before, having usually aflinities with the Aramaie, 
or being such as are in constant and regular use in 
the Heb. of post-Christian times (the Mishnah, ete. ). 


And this latter element is decidedly larger and 
more prominent in Ec than in either Est or 
Ezr- Neh-Ch’ (LOT, 444), The phenomena, in fact, 
are consistent only with the post-exilic date, and 
the Solomonic authorship is therefore out of the 
question, The detailed evidence may be found 
in Delitzsch’s Com. (Germ. ed.), or in Wright’s 
Ecelesiastes, Excursus iv. (see also Driver, LOT 
as above). 

Critics who deny the Solomonic authorship, 2.e. 
all critics who need be taken into account, are 
unanimous in assigning the book to the post-ex. 

eriod., There are two main theories—one that it 
olan gs to the later years of the Pers. period, which 
came to a close B.C. 332; the other, that it comes 
from the Gr. period, and should be dated about B.c. 
290. The former is the view of Ewald, Delitzsch, 
Ginsburg, and Cheyne in his Job and Solomon. In 
favour of the latter are Noéldeke, Kuenen, Hitzig, 
Tyler, Plumptre, Cornill, and Toy; while Cheyne 
in his Founders thinks it is probably correct. 
Nowack and Driver think the language points to 
the later date, but is not decisive; and so much is 
undoubtedly correct, if we ought not to accept the 
later date on the ground of the linguistic evidence 
alone. ‘There are other criteria of importance. 
The political conditions implied yield valuable 
data. Cornill says: ‘The general picture of the 
circumstances makes us fix on a period of complete 
anarchy, in which well-ordered political life cannot 
be spoken of, worthless revolutionaries seize the 
government and exhaust the country, and politica, 
wisdom is recognized to consist in a dull, listless 
submission to despotism and tyranny’ (Linlevt. 
251). The justice of this description is clear from 
these passages, 4'-8 5° 1057-%, This compels us to 

lace it at the earliest in the later years of the 
ers. Pemoes and precludes a date in the earlier 
part of that period. But it will suit equally well 
the date in the Gr. period, about B.C. 200. fhitzig 
thinks on account of 10!® that its date is n.c. 204, 
when Ptolomy Epiphanes ascended the throne at 
the age of five. He takes 9'*-!* to be an allusion to 
the siege of Dora in B.c. 218. But this did not 
succeed owing to the strength of the place, not 
because a poor wise man delivered it. He explains 
4136 of the high priest Onias (‘the old and foolish 
king’) and his nephew Joseph (‘the poor and wise 
youth’), but the statements of the passage are not 
trueofthem. The political circumstances admit of 
either date. Kuenen thinks that the cosmopolitan 
tone of the book speaks for its oriyin in the Gr. 
veriod ; but, as Nowack points out, this is character- 
istic of Heb. Wisdom generally. In its attitude 
to the doctrine of a future life Kuenen regards it 
as a forerunner of Sadduceeism. The writer’s views, 
it is true, are those of the older Heb. theology, but 
they are put forth in opposition to the newer 
doctrine. Nowack thinks that these arguments 
would tell rather in favour of a Maccabwan date, 
when the two tendencies of Pharisaism and Saddu- 
cevism became explicit. This does not follow, since, 
as Kuenen points out, while he is a forerunner of 
the Sadducees, he is so little a Sadducee that 
Graetz could regard him as a disciple of Hillel. 
This is most naturally explained by the view that 
he wrote before the rise of these distinct parties. 


The most plausible argument in favour of the later date is 
derived from the supposed influence of Gr. philosophy. Tyler 
was the first to work out in detail the supposed influences of 

st-Aristotelian philosophy, and he was followed by Plumptre 
in hisCommentary. A fulland apparently conclusive refutation 
may be found in Cheyne’s Job asitk TOL. (see also Nowack). Tyler’s 
view is that the signs of acquaintance with Stoicism and Epicure- 
anism are uniwistakable. The author, however, he takes to be 
neither Stoic nor Epicurean, but one who leaves the doctrines of 
tho two schools side by side in order to warn his readers against 
studies which could conduct to no certain goal, but led to 
opinions so onion’. The following points of contact with 
Stoicism are mlduced. The doctrine that man should live 
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according to nature is set forth in the catalogue of Times and 
Seasons (3!-4). The doctrine of cycles, according to which 
history presents no progress, but only movement ina circle, is 
found in the description of the endless round in which the affairs 
of men move, so that all effort secures no progress but only 
return to a former condition (171%). Fatalism is present in both ; 
both regard the weaknesses of inen asa kind of insanity, and 
both dwell on the nothingness of life. But no weight can be 
attached to these. The dreary repetition which character- 
izes life is not put forward as a philosophical doctrine, but as 
something taught by observation and experience. The sense of 
the emptiness of life is due to disillusion, and was not learnt 
ina school of philosophy, but in the hard school of life. Fatalism 
is only a coincidence, the Semite has a natural tendency to it. 
The view that the weaknesses of men are a kind of insanity is a 
genuine idea of Heb. Wisdom, which treata wisdom and folly as 
moral rather than intellectual. And the catalogue of Tinies and 
Seasons contains in its main idea nothing that cannot be well 
derived from Heb. thought. The traces of Epicurcanism are 
equally unsatisfactory. Men are as beasts, coming from the dust 
and returning to it; pleasure is the highest good, esp. in the 
form of undisturbed tranquillity. The rivers run into the sea, 

et the sca does not fill, the body is dissolved into its elements. 
Tho parallels are commonplace, and no distinctively Epicurean 
doctrine is to be found. It needed no acquaintance with Gr. 
philosophy to learn that man returned to dust, or that the sea 
was not filled by the rivers that fed it, or that pleasure was good 
if enjoyed in moderation. The comparison of man to the beasts 
that perish might occur to a Hebrew who did not accept the 
newer view of the future life. For traces of either Epicureanism 
or Stoicism the appeal is often to late authorities. And the 
coincidences are either unreal or insignificant, or readily ex- 

lained from Heb, as well og Gr. ideas. We can therefore 

ardly rely on this alleged influence of Gr. philosophy as a 
criterion of date. Kuenen thinks that the proofs break down, 
and that the ees elle element in the stricter sense is 
absent. Buta general influence, he thinks, may be detected. 
And if the date in the Gr. period is accepted, we may believe 
that the writer was susceptible to the influence of the atmo- 
sphere of Gr. thought, rather than of any special view. 


So far, then, as the arguments for the two dates 
go, they cannot be said to be decisive. The lin- 
guistic argument pleads strongly for the later date, 
and there is no argument to set against it on the 
other side. ‘The balance of probability, therefore, 
dips towards a date c. B.C. 200, though the book may 
possibly belong to the Persian period. Renan has 
mut forward the view that the date is B.c. 125. 
Sut it was probably quoted as scripture shortly 
afterwards, which implies a longer previous history 
than Renan assigns to it. And after the Macca- 
bean struggle we should expect greater religious 
fervour. Graetz’ view, that it belongs to the reign 
of Iferod the Great (whom he identifies with X.), is 
robably excluded by the fact that it seems to have 

een quoted as scripture before that time; and 

apart from this it is questionable if the history 
of the Canon will permit of its composition so 
late. 

3. THE INTEGRITY OF THE BOOK.—Certain pas- 
saves have been suspected by several critics as later 
interpolations. The Epilogue (12%) was the first 
to be suspected, but later the authenticity of the 
following has also been denied, 3!7 7° 81% 18 } 1% 
12) 7) The whole of 12°4, however, docs not 
stand or fall together, since vv.9-2 are denied on 
other grounds than vv. 14, It will be most con- 
venient to take 12%)? first. The substance of the 
book evidently ends at 128. A. ends on the same 
note as that on which he began, ‘Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity.’ In itself, however, this 
does not mnark these verses as due to another hand. 
To the end of 12°Solomon is represented as speaking, 
and in 12%! the real author may be regarded as 
speaking in his own person, and commending the 
book as the work of one of ‘the wise.’ Nor is it 
any serious argument against this that the author 
is represented in the body of the book as a king, 
but here as a wise man, for Solomon was the chief 
representative of ‘the wise.’ Itis true that there 
are difficulties in the passage, and some uncommon 
expressions, but in themselves they do not warrant 
the view that the verses are the work of another 
writer. Those who think so regard them as a 
recommendation attixed to the work by a later 
hand, But the writer speaks of the author as if he 
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were another than himself, in order to keep up the 
assumption of Solomonic authorship. 

The other alleged interpolations raise a much 
more difficult’ question, 12% 4 are suspeeted 
vartly on account of their general tenor, partly 
from their reference to the judgment. It seems 
strange to announce as the conclusion of the 
matter, that the teaching of the book may be 
sumined up in the injunctions to ‘fear Ged and 
keep his commandments,’ Its tenching is rather 
that ‘all is vanity and striving after wind,’ and 
that man’s wisest course is to recognize this and 
extract as much pleasure from life as he can. It is 
not denied that the fear of God is advised in the 
book, but that it is its muin theme, or the chief 
lesson to be drawn from it. Kuenen, who gives 
avery long and elaborate defence of the authen- 
ticity of the entire Epilogue, admits that if this 
were interpreted in the highest sense as the one 
thing about which man had to concern himself, we 
shonld be compelled to deny 12% to the author 
of the rest of ae book. Ie arenes, however, that 
the writer simply means that the fear of God and 
keeping of His commandments is the indispensable 
condition of enjoying life. But it is questionable 
whether the explicit words, ‘for this is the whole 
duty of man,’ do not compel us to interpret the 
command in the larger sense which Kuenen denies. 
This passage has been also suspected because of 
its ref. toa judgment. And the same objection lies 
against 3" and 11" (‘but know thou that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment’). — If 
the reference is to a judgment after death, it seems 
improbable that they can be harmonized with other 
passages in the book (cf. 347196), But it is 
vossible that a judgment in this life is referred to. 
This requires a change of reading in 3”, when 
instead of ‘there’ (0% shai), ‘he hath appointed ’ 
(oy sdm) would be read. It is not clear, however, 
that this yields so good a sense, and it is not im- 
robable that in all the passages a judgment after 
eath is spoken of. In 12 the difficulty arises 
partly from the idea, which is thought to De alien 
to the general tenor of the book, partly from its 
incongruity with the context. The counsel, ‘ Re- 
member thy Creator in the days of thy youth,’ is 
net what we expect from the author of such a 
book. Nor do the preceding counsels lead up to 
this. The young man is bidden to rejoice in all 
the days of his life, esp. in the days of his youth, 
remembering the dark days that await him in 
Sheol. But remembering not only these, but all 
the failure of manly vigour and his physical powers, 
and of the zest for pleasure that will come upon 
him with old age, he would do well to make the 
most of his prime of life. This gives a connected 
sense, and one in harmony with the rest of the 
book, and we obtain it by deleting 12™ and con- 
necting 12> with 11% The meaning in that case 
will be—make the best of your youth in the en- 
joyment of pestaures before the evil days of old 
age come, when you will say, I have no delight in 
them. It is true that the connexion of 12!" with 
11 js a little awkward if 12! is omitted, but the 
connexion in the text is even more awkward. 
Gractz proposes to retain the words with a slight 
alteration of the Hebrew, and to read, ‘ Remember 
also thy fountain (t.e. thy wife) in the days of thy 
youth.’ This is not grotesque, though it has been 
criticized as such; nor even unworthy, for it is an 
exhortation to a life of conjugal purity (in opposi- 
tion to illicit amours), such as we have also in 9°. 
But it is scarcely a happy suggestion. Bickel 
not only adopts the correction of the text, but 
attempts to improve the connexion by transposition. 
12’ (‘and the spirit return unto God who gave 
it’) may be retained on the ground that it simply 
implies the dissolution of the personality into its 
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original sources, the body will return to dust, the 
spirit toGod. The ‘spirit’ probably means nothing 
more than the breath of life (cf. Ps 104%). No 
very serious objection reed he felt to 7° or 8! 38, 
hile Kuenen retains these passages (except 12", 
which he regards as altered on dogmatic grounds) 
by denying that they contain anything of a higher 
point of vicw than we generally find in the book, 
several critics defend the genuineness of the whole, 
with the obvious interpretation. Sanday in his 
Bampton SJectures argues that they must have 
been included, for otherwise a scribe would have 
passed it by, and it would have been simply left 
out of the Canon. This, however, is questionable. 
A book professing Solomonic authorship would not 
be lightly rejected ; it would be assumed that it must 
really teach true religiou, and a few interpolations 
would bring this out more clearly. He also urges 
that it is psychologically more probable that an 
Isr. would ‘have this reserve in the bottom of his 
soul, than that he should give way to blank and 
unrelieved pessimism.’ It is more remarkable to 
find so radical a critic as Cornill defending their 
authenticity. He maintains that the same thoughts 
run through the whole book; the fear of God and 
God the Judge are cardinal conceptions. In his 
very striking passage on the contents of the book 
he says: ‘OT piety has never achieved a greater 
triumph than in the Bk of Kk.’ (Hindeit. 251). While 
the author sees the misery of the world as clearly 
as our modern pessimists, he is so penetrated by 
the piety of OT that he does not hit on the simplest 
and most obvious solution, that the world is the 
laything of blind chance. He returns to the 
aith of his childhood in a personal God and a 
moral order of the world. 

These views, and they are shared by other critics, 
are of weight. Yet it is doubtful if they do justice 
to the phenomena on the other side. It 18 very 
significant that the author’s meditations end as 
they began—‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ 
Would this have been so if he had really fought his 
way back to the faith of his childhood? Cornill 
seems to overstate the case when he says that similar 
paseeece run through the book, and that the fear of 

rod and God the Judge are cardinal conceptions. 
The theism of the book is not very pronounced. 
Cheyne says with justice: ‘To me, K. is not a 
theist in any vital sense in his philosophic medita- 
tions. . . . He certainly never lost his theism, 
though pale and cheerless 1t was indeed, and utterly 
unable to stand against the assaults of doubt and 
despondency.’ Looking at his speculations from a 
somewhat different vicwpoint, it might even be 
alleged that If.’s theism is the source of all his per- 
plexities. ‘To every Hebrew, God and Providence 
were convertible notions, and this God, which to Job 
was an immorality, might be to K. a puzzle. Upon 
this theory it may, of course, be urged that rigid con- 
sistency is not to be expected in a man of the writer’s 
temperament, who would speak according to his 
mood. Yet we may surely think that a man of his 
intellectual power and close observation of life 
would have some fixed principles; and we find 
them running through most of his meditations. 
When we find a few sayings that seem to run 
contrary to these, we may either try to explain 
them in harmony with the peneral view of the 
author, or regard them as interpolations due to a 
working over in the interests of orthodoxy. Either 
course seems preferable to that of leaving them as 
unreconciled contradictions. It seems on the whole 
most probable that at least 12-114 are later 
interpolations (assuming that ‘thy Creator’ is 
correctly read in 12"), and possibly also 3! and 
11%, n the other hand, 127" can be explained so 


as to avoid any conflict with the author’s views. 
The view of Krochmal with reference to the Epilogue must 


not be passed over in silence. He regarded 121}. 12 or 1211-14 (jt 
is not clear which) as appended to the whole of the third 
division of the Canon (the Kethubim or Hagiographa), and not 
simply to Ec. Graetz adopted the view that 1211-14 was added 
ag the conclusion of the Kethubim, but thought also that the 
collectors of the third Canon added 129. 10 as an apology for Ec. 
Renan accepts 12% 10 ag by the author of Ec, and agrees with 
Krochmal as to 1211.12) and also considers 12!3.14 as unauthen- 
tic. It is unnecessary to discuss this view, which rests on pure 
hypothesis, and has been almost universally rejected. 

Before Jeaving this part of the subject, it remains only to 
spesk of the bold and oriyinal theory of Bickel). Eny. readers 
may find it presented in Dillon’s Sceptics of OT, with a tr. of 
the book as rearranyed, and in Cheyne’s Job and Solomon 
(p. 273 ff.), whero it is criticized. Itis that the Ueb. MS. from 
which our text is descended met with an accident. The sheets 
became disconnected, and, in replacing them, owing to a turning 
of the 2nd and 3rd sheets inside ont, the text was complete! 
dislocated, and passages were brought into juxtaposition which 
had originally no connexion with each other. Two sets of 
interpolations were then made. One ascries was designed to 
connect the verses which had been thus brought toyether. The 
other interpolations were intended to give the book an orthodox 
tone. The dctailed working-out, which is very brilliant and 
ingenious, cannot be exhibited here. We may, however, give 
his results as to the original book and its order. We makes 
the orig. K. to consist of the following passagca in the order 
given:—]2-212 59-67 39-48 212-38 86-95 gle W110) (8-722. 20 4qu_538 
1016-116. 6 725-Q5a 10215, db 98-10 117-128, The theory is open to 
very serions objections, It is questionable whether it will 
stand the test of exegesis ; and to quote Cheyne’s words: ‘ Apart 
from other difficuitics in the way of the theory, the number 
and arbitrariness of the transpositions, additions, and alterations 
are renson enough to make one hesitate to accept it.’ Kuenen 
also says that it is as good as unthinkable that all the accidents 
wssumed should have taken place together, and combined to 
produce our Bk of Ec. Euringer has uryed an objection, which 
if valid is fatal to the supposition that such an accident could 
have occurred. It is that, at so carly a period, the codex form 
would not be used, but the roll form, and therefore there 
would be no sheets to be dislocated by such accidents as are 
postulated by the theory. 


4, CONTENTS AND THOUGHT.—It is very difficult 
to give an account of the contents of Ke which 
shall be at once clear, brief, and adequate. There 
is very little strict development of the thought, 
and the endless repetition which the writer secs in 
nature and life has its partial counterpart in his 
book. ‘The difliculty is increased by the uncer- 
tainty as to interpolations and the exegesis of 
particular passages, ‘The following outline may be 
given. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. No profit 
comes to man from all his toil. Nature and man 
go ceasclessly round and round in the same course 
with utterly wearisome monotony, and there is no 
new thing under the sun (174). KK. being king over 
Jerns. uses his wisdom to understand the life of men, 
and finds that all is vanity (14), Ie finds, too, 
that the search to know wisdom and folly is vanity, 
and that wisdom brings sorrow (1/618), Ile tries 
to find happiness in pleasure, and exhausts every 
source of enjoyment, but finds it is all vanity 
(2)), Wisdom far excels folly, yet wise and fool 
poral and are forgotten alike (2-17), The accumu- 
ation of wealth is vanity, for the man who has 
gathered it by toil and wisdom must die and leave 
it to another, it may be to a fool (2'%4), The best 
thing in life is to eat and drink, as God permits. 
Yet even this is vanity (24-%), A time is allotted 
for everything. This is the doing of God, who has 
set the world [or eternity] in man’s heart, yet so 
that His plan cannot be understood. Since man 
cannot understand the plan by which the season 
for everything is appointed, he will do well to 
enjoy life as much as he can. All is fixed unalter- 
snl by God, that men should fear Him (3!), The 
sight of oppression makes him think that God will 
judge the righteous and the wicked. But man dics 
ike the beasts, and should enjoy life while he may, 
for he cannot return to it after he is dead (3'%**). 
The oppression of the helpless convinces him that 
the dead are in better case than the living, and 
best of all is not to have been born at all (43%). 
Successful Jabour is vanity, for it only causes a man 
to be envied (4**), The efforts of the lonely. man 
to attain wealth are vanity; and there is safet 
and comfort in the possession of a friend (47-4). 
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poor wise youth succeeded an old and foolish king, 


yet the bright spa eee ti of his rejoicing subjects 
were disappointed (41!) Be very circumspect in 
our service of God and the vows you make to 
Him, or it. will be worse for you (5'*7). Do not be 
surprised at oppression, for the oppressors them- 
selves are under tyranny. Far better the state 
which depends for prosperity on the pursuit of 
agriculture [or men are much more on a level than 
they seem ; the king himself depends like all his 
subjects on the products of the earth] (5* %). 
Accumulation of wealth is vanity, for it brings 
little pleasure and much anxiety (5!*). Some- 
times wealth is acctunulated by labour and lost by 
misfortune, so that the possessor has no enjoyment 
out of it (5'!7), It is best to eat and drink and 
enjoy life, so far as God pives one the power, and 
thus make life pass without too much reflexion 
(5'3-*°), God sometimes gives the means of en- 
joying life, bnt withholds the power of enjoyment 
(6°). Toil is for the appetite which is insatiable, 
the wise is no better off than the fool ; possession 
is better than inordinate desire, but this too is 
vanity (67°). The destiny of man has been deter- 
mined for him, he cannot struggle against it, nor 
does he know what is good for him (6!) A 
good name is better than ointinent, death than 
yirth, sorrow than mirth (7!°), The end is better 
than the beginning, patience than vexation, wisdom 
than property. 1ether prosperity or adversity 
be your lot, consider that both come from God, and 
cannot be altered (77), Do not go to extremes in 
virtue or vice, in wisdom or folly (7458). Yet wisdom 
is strength, since all sin and may need it. Gossip 
should not be listened to, for a man is sure to hear 
something unpleasant about himself (7!%%2), KK. 
sought wisdom, but could not fully attain it. But 
he found this, that woman was more bitter than 
death, and only the man who pleased God would 
escape her snares. A good man was as one in a 
thousand, but 2 good woman he had not found at 
all, ‘This was not the fault of God, but of man, who 
had sought out many inventions (79), Wisdoin 
is the best, Be obedient to the king, and in time of 
oppression do not be tempted to rebel, for judgment 
will comne on the tyrant (8!°®), The wicked some- 
tines fare as the righteous, and the righteous as 
the wicked, yet it is better with the righteous than 
with the wicked ; but since all is vanity, it is best 
to eat, drink, and be merry, for that, at any rate, 
will Jast as long as life (8'-5), However wise a 
man muy be, he cannot understand the work of God. 
All men are in Wis hand, and cannot escape the 
universal lot. Life is bad, but it has hope; death 
comes to all, and with it the loss of consciousness, 
feeling, and activity (8'8-9°), Enjoy life to the full, 
unvexed by seruple as to the approval of God (?); get 
the most out of this life, for there is nothing to be 
looked for beyond it (97), In the conflict of life 
merit docs not ensure success, but it is matter of 
chance and circumstance. Men are snared by 
misfortune as fish are caught in a net. Wisdom 1s 
better than strength, yet, asin the case of the poor 
man who delivered the city, it meets with ingrati- 
tude and forgetfulness (9!"""), Wisdom is far better 
than folly, it will guide man aright in his relations 
with princes, save him from danger by putting him 
on his guard, and guide him in practical life. Yet 
& capricious ruler imay exalt folly (9!7-104), A 
fool’s telk is worthless, and his labour wearisome 
(10!2-5), Unhappy is the land whose king is a 
child and whose princes are slothful and glutton- 
ous; while that country is blessed whose king is of 
noble character and whose princes are temperate. 
But if the king be bad, it is prudent not to curse him 
even in secrecy, for his spies are everywhere, and 
will tell him of it (10'*), Be benevolent [or 
prudent], so that you may be safe in time of 
VOL. lL.—4lI 
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calamity. Do the work you have to do without 
waiting for the exact circumstances you would like. 
The laws of nature are above you, and the attempt 
to attain too close conformity with them is likely 
to paralyze industry (118), Life is sweet, but let 
man remember also the days of darkness that 
await him after death. And, remembering these, 
let him enjoy life to the full in his youth, before 
the evil days of old ave come on him, when all his 
physical powers will fail, and all appetite for 
pee be gone; before his life be shattered, and 

e pass away. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity 
(117-128). 

So end the meditations of K.; for the Epilogue, 

whether in whole or part anthentic or not, lies 
outside the work itself. There can be little 
question as to the fundamental thoneht of the 
book. <All is vanity, life yields no real satisfaction. 
If we had unlimited means at our disposal to 
secure happiness, it is quite unattainable. ‘The best 
thing is to seek for enjoyment, to eat, drink, and 
be merry. Yet we feuta do the author an injustice 
if we regarded him as a mere sensualist. From 
sross indulgence he would have turned with disgust. 
t was madness, and no man who valued his peace of 
mind would be enticed by it (cf. his words on ‘the 
womun whose heart issnares and nets,’7*). Heurges 
rather a moderate enjoyment of the good things of 
life: ‘ Kat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine 
with a merry heart; . . . Let thy garments always 
be white; and let not thy head lack ointment. 
Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all 
the days of the life of thy vanity.’ Life is a bad 
business at the best, but it lies within our power 
to palliate its misery by prudence and the due 
enjoyment of what little pleasure we can get. And 
we should be all the more eager to make the most 
of our opportunities for pleasure that in the drear 
darkness of Sheol no possibility of enjoyment will 
be found. His motto is Carpe diem; and if in the 
abstract it be not a high motto, we must remember 
the misery of his tim., and the absence of any 
hope of improvement in this world or immortality 
in the next. If we ask the cause of this misery, 
and of the general vanity of life and uselessness of 
all endeavour, it Jies in the conditions of human 
life. God has a plan of the world, everything has 
its time and season. But man cannot find out 
what this plan is, and hence rarely orders his life 
in accordance with it. He may think that a 
certain Jine of conduct will produce a certain 
result ; but it may be quite different, so that life 
may seem ruled by chance, not by law. And heis 
not master of his own fate. God has ordained this, 
and he helplessly struggles against it. He is 
caught in an evil snare and cannot escape. But 
when kK. speaks of God, we may easily read more 
into his language than he meant. J”, the national 
name of the God of Israel, nowhere oceurs. Kt. is 
certainly a theist, and the name of God frequently 
occurs. But God is withdrawn from the life of men 
(‘God is in heaven, and thou upon earth,’ 5’). God 
is to be regarded with fear, and man must be very 
circumspect in his approaches to Him (5! ?), Man 
should be very careful in his utterances, and especi- 
ally avoid a hasty vow. If he vows he should not 
defer to pay, for God ‘hath no pleasure in fools,’ 
and if provoked to anger may destroy the work of 
his hands (5°), KX.’s conception of God has nothing 
attractive or winning, He is rather set before us as 
the omnipotent Ruler who has ordained all the 
course of history, which man vainly seeks to com- 
prehend, and as the austere Deity on whose favour 
or forbearance none may venture to presume. Such 
enjoyment as may be pained from life in harmony 
with His laws is legitimate, hence the gratification 
of appetite in a legitimate manner hus His 
approval, it is His gift (2% 3! 5! 97 etc.), 
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His view of the future is equally gloomy, but in 
this he stands upon the old ways of thought. 
Men are beasts. ‘For that which befalleth the 
sons of inen befalleth beasts; even one thing be- 
falleth them : as the one dieth, so dieth the other ; 
yea they have all one spirit; and man hath no 
pre-eminence above the beasts: for all is vanity. 
All go unto one place; all are of the dust, and all 
turn to dust again’ (3%), On this follows the 
question: ‘Who knoweth the spirit of man whether 
it goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast whether 
it gocth downward to the earth ?’ (37). ‘This has 
been interpreted as if the writer meant to say that 
such a distinction really existed. But in face of 
the plain statements just. quoted, it is hurd to see 
how such a view can be maintaincd. The state of 
the dead is described in the most cheerless Jan- 
guage. ‘The dead know not anything, neither 
1ave they any more a reward ; for the memory of 
them is forgotten. As well their love as their 
hatred and envy is now perished ; neither have 
they any more a portion for ever in anything that 
is done under the sun’ (9%), There is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledve, nor wisdom in Sheol, 
whither thou yoest’? (9), ‘Let him remember 
the days of darkness, for they shall be many’ (115). 
Sometimes he speaks as though life were worse 
than death, mat as if it had been best never to 
have been born at all (42% 7!); sometimes as if 
death were worse than life (9*°), thoueh for the 
tee reason that ‘ the living know that they shall 

ic; but the dead know not anything.’ There is 
no fundainental inconsistency ; both life and death 
were so evil, that there was httle to choose between 
them, and now one, now the other, might according 
to his mood be esteemed the worse. It would be 
different if we could assume, as some do, that he 
reached a higher point of view. Some of the 
massages already discussed under the head of the 
ntegrity of the Book might be so interpreted. But 
it seems quite decisive against this that he ends his 
work with the words, ‘Vanity of vanities, saith If., 
all is vanity.’ Another passage which has been 
variously interpreted, is 34 ‘Also He hath set the 
world for eternity] in their heart.’ The word tr 
‘world’ is obty, and it is found in this sense in later 
Heb., but nowhere else in OT. It is true that this 
leads for the sense ‘eternity’ adopted by 

clitzsch, Wright, and others. And this would 
peut to belief in a future life in the higher sense. 

Tan has the longing for immortality placed in his 
heart by God. But the context speaks rather for 
the other rendering. God has a plan for the course 
of history, and has given men their labour in which 
they toil. He has set. the world in their heart ; in 
other words, He has implanted in men the instinct 
which causes them to busy themselves with the 
things of the world. 

5. CANONICITY OF THE Book.—It does not fall 
within the province of this article to discuss 
whether Ee is or is not rightly included in the 
Canon. But the question of its canonicity is of con- 
siderable historical interest. It is well known that 
in the 2nd cent. A.D. there was dispute about it in 
the Jewish schools. The evidence may be con- 
veniently seen in Wildeboer’s Origin of Can. of OT. 
The question which is disputed by scholars is 
whether it was regarded as canonical in the Ist 
cent. B.c., and whether the later discussions con- 
cerned the question of its right to retain the 
osition it had already attained, or whether it was 
rst admitted into the Canon in consequence of 
these discussions. The qnestion hardly admits of 
examination in our space, but the evidence seems 
to us to favour the latter view. The reader may 
consult the art. OLD TESTAMENT CANON, and the 
Mone of Ryle, Buhl, and Wildeboer, especially the 
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ED. --In the Hebrew (and also in the Greek) 
text. of Jos 224 the name given by the two and a 
half tribes to the altar erected by them on the east 
bank * of the Jordan has dropped out. Our English 
translators have filled the gap by inserting dd as 
the name of the altar in question. For this the 
have the authority of a few MSS (see de Rossi, 
Varina Lectiones Vel. Test., in loc.). 

The Syriac (Veshitta) reads xmqni7 xnaqp ‘altar 
of witness.’ The sugeestion of Dillmann in_ his 
commentary, Die Bucher Naim. Deut. wu. Josua 
(1886), that the original text had sy>a Gal‘ed (as 
Gn 31%, EV Galeed), ‘ Mound of witness,’ has been 
very favourably received (Octtli,{Nautzsch, Bennett. 
See footnote). This name was eel dropped by 
some later copyist or editor who detected therein 
w possible inconsistency with the carlier narrative 
inGn 31. The MT in its present form can only 
mean that the name of the altar was the whole 
sentence ; It-is-a- witness -between-us-that-J”-is- 
God ! A. RK. 8. KENNEDY. 


EDDINUS (‘Eddevois B, ’Edéivofs A), one of the 
‘holy singers’ at Josiah’s passover, 1 Es 1 In 
the parallel passage 2 Ch 35 the corresponding 
name is Jeduthun, which is read also, contrary 
to MS authority, by AV in 11s. The text of 
the latter is probably corrupt. ‘Eédevois may have 
arisen from one or other of the numerous Gr. 
equivalents (perhaps 'Ededodv) of the name Jedn- 
thun, but a amore diflicult question is the sub- 
stitution in the sume verse of Zacharias (wh. see) 
for Leman. J. A. SELBIE, 


EDEN (j1y).—A Levite in the time of Hezekiah 
(2 Ch 29! 31%). 


EDEN (77y).—1. ‘The children of E. which are 
(not. were as in EV) in Telassar’ are enumerated 
in 2K 19!% (=]s 37%) amongst the peoples con- 
quered by Sennacherib’s predecessors. ‘Telassar, 
if Schrader is right in identifying it with Tu- 
Axurri of the inscriptions, lay on the east of the 
Tigris, and must have been the district to which 
the conquered had been deported, in accordance 
with the custom introduced by Tiglath-pileser IIL 
Irom their being mentioned along with Gozun, 
Haran, and Rezeph, we naturally seek for the 
original home of the Béné-Eden in Mesopotamia. 
They are doubtless the Bit-Adini of the inscrip- 
tions, an Aramwan principality in the far west 
of Mesopotamia, some 200 miles N.N.E. of 
Damascus, which we know to have offered a 
stubborn resistance to Assur-nazir-pal, and to 
have been conquered by Shalmaneser IL, B.C. 856 
(see ASSYRIA, pp. 183°, 184"), In Ezk 27% Eden 
is mentioned amongst the traders with Tyre. The 
name here also occurs in connexion with Haran, 
and is therefore probably Bit-Adini, although the 


* This location is required by the whole tenor of the narrative. 
The west bank {g suggested by v.J9 in fits preseut form, an 
maintained also by RV in v.1), by a transition of doubtful 
admissibility, ‘in the forefront of the land of Canaan, on the mde 
that pertaineth to the children of Israel.’ See further the 
Comm. in loc, and Bennett's edition of Joshua in Haupt’? 
polychrome OT. 
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conjecture of Margoliouth (see ARABIA, p. 131°), 
that it may be the modern Aden in S. Arabia, is 
not without plausibility. 


LITERATURB.—Schrader, AAT, 327; Delitzach on Ig 3712; 
Davidson on Iizk 2733; rd. Delitzsch, Paradies, 4, 98, 184. 


2. ‘The house of Eden’? (AVm and RVm Beth- 
eden) is incntioned in Am 15.) ‘The context has led 
to the inference that 1t was in the neighbourhood 
of Damascus, ‘some royal paradise in that region 
which is still the Paradise of the Arab world’ 
(GQ. A. Smith, Zwelve Proph, 125). Ewald (Pro- 
phets, i. 159, Eng. tr.) identifies it with the Para- 
dise of Strabo, xvi. 2-19; and Farrar (Alinor 
Prophets, 53) thinks it may be Beit el -janne 
“House of Paradise’ (see, however, Driver’s note 
on Am 1°), about eight miles from Damascus, 
referring in support of this view to Porter (Lcve 
Years tn Damascus, i, 313). Driver considers the 
most probable identifications to be (1) the modern 
Khden, 20 miles N.W. of Baalbek; or (2) Jit- 
‘Adint, deseribed above. Wellhausen (Ad. Proph. 
68) considers it improbable that Beth-eden is to be 
sought near Damascus, and is sceptical also about 
identifying Aven of the same passage with Baalbek. 
(See, further, G. Hoffinann in ZIV, 1883, p. 97; 
Schrader, WAT? p, 442; and esp. Driver, Juel and 
Amos, 132f., 528 f.) J. A. SELBIE. 


EDEN (10y,“Kéex). --We read that ‘the Lorp God 
planted a garden in Iden, eastward, and there put 
the man whom he had formed? (Gn 28), ‘And a 
river went out of Eden to water the garden; and 
from thence it was parted, and became four heads’ 
(v.1°), ‘I'wo of these were the Tigris and Euphrates ; 
a third was the Pison, which compassed the land of 
Havilah; the fourth being the Gihon, which com- 
passed Cush. After Adam had been expelled from 
the Paradise, his firstborn, Cain, ‘dwelt in the 
Jand of Nod, on the east of Eden,’ and there built 
the city of Enoch (Gn 4'*), 

Eden means ‘delight’ in Hebrew, and the posi- 
tion of its parden has been assigned to various 
parts of the world. Even the North Pole and 
Australia have found advocates. Josephus (Ant. 
I. i. 3), the Book of Enoeh (xxxii.), and Cosmas 
iniacon cusles place it in the extreme noith-east, 
towards the Altai mountains of Mongolia. San- 
son, Reland, Calmet, Bunsen, Keil, and von Ramuer 
locate it in Armenia, between the sources of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, the Araxes and the Phasis. 
Calvin, Bochart, Huet, Rask, and the modern 
Assyriologists assign it to Chaldwa. Le Clereq 
places it in the neighbourhood of Damascus, be- 
tween the Chrysorrhoas and the Orontes; while 
Heidegeer seeks for it in Palestine, near the sources 
of the Jordan; and Hardouiu and Halévy in southern 
Arabia. Renan identifies Eden with Wives ‘the 
garden,’ near Kashmir; Bertheau, Lassen, Obry, 
pulse. and Lenormant, with the Meru of the 
Hindu Puranas, and the Airyana-Vaéja and Haré- 
Berezaiti of the Zoroastrian Vendidad and Avesta. 
Meru scems primarily to have denoted the moun- 
tains above the Pamir, Airyana-Vadéja being the 
country between the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, and Hari - Berezaiti the Belur-dagh. 
Ezk 28 is appealed to in behalf of the theory 
that the yarden of Eden was on a mountain, though 
the text may be differently explained. 

The rivers Pison and Gihon have been the sub- 
ject of a similar variety of identifications. Josephus, 

“usebius, Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome inake 
the Pison the Ganges, Cosmas Indicopleustes identi- 
hes it with the Indus, while the Jewish commen- 
tators, Sa‘adya and Rashi, as well as the Samaritans, 
declare it to be the Nile. The Nile, on the other 
hand, is identified with the Gihon by Josephus 
(Ant. 1. i. 3), most of the Fathers, Kalisch, 
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Gesenius, Lengerke, and Bertheau, as well as in 
Sir 24. The sept also, in Jer 2!8 substitutes 
Gihon (nwy) for Sihor, the Nile. Cosmas makes 
Gihon the Ganves; the Samaritan version calls it 
the Asképh, whieh scems to be the Cho-aspes. 
Mohammedan writers identified the Gihon and 
Pison with the Oxus and Jaxartes, whence their 
modern names of Jihtn and Sihfn, which were 
transferred by the Seljuk ‘Turks to the Pyramus 
and Sarus in Cilicia. St. Martin identifies the 
Pison with the waterless Wady er-Ruma in Arabia. 

The cuneiforni inscriptions have, however, cleared 
up the geography of the varden of Eden. The 
Sumerian name of the ‘plain’? of Babylonia was 
“din, which was adopted by the Semites under 
the form of Edinu. Its Assyr. equivalent was 
Zeru, corresponding to the Arab. Zor, the name still 
applied to the ‘depression’ between the Tieris and 
eae These rivers fomuerly tlowed imuiedi- 
ately into the Persian Gulf, thoueh, owine to the 
silt annually deposited by them, theirancient mouths 
are now Inore than eivhty miles distant from the 
sea, ‘Ihe scaport of primitive Chaldwa was Kridu, 
‘the good city,’ now Abu-Shalrein, which stood 
near the mouth of the Euphrates, In its neigh- 
bourhood was a garden, ‘a holy place,’ wherein 
grew the sacred palni-tree—the tree of lfe—whose 
roots of bright lapis Jazuli were planted in the cos- 
inic abyss, whose position marked the centre of the 
world, and whose foliage was the couch of the 
goddess Bahu, while the god Tammuz dwelt in 
the shrine under the shadow of its brauches, within 
which no mortal had ever entered. An oracle was 
attuched to ‘the holy tree of Eridu,’ and Eri-Aku 
(Arioch) calls himself its ‘exeeutor.’ ‘This tree 
of life is frequently represented in the Assyr. 
sculptures, where it 1s depicted with two guardian 
spirits or cherubs, kneeling or standing on either 
side of it. They are winged, with the heads 
sometimes of eagles, sometimes of men. Lenor- 
mmant states that on an Assyrian talisman in the 
collection of M,. de Clereq he found the word 
Nerubu in place of the ordinary sedu or ‘protecting 
venlus’ (Les Origines de Cilistoire, i. p. 118) The 
flaming sword of the cherubim has its connterpart 
iu the sword of Merodach ‘ with fifty heads,’ ‘ whose 
light gleams forth like the day’; and Sumerian 
teats speak of ‘the wicked serpent,’ ‘the serpent 
of darkness.’ See further, art. CHEKUBIM. 

The statement of Genesis, that the river which 
went out of Eden was parted into four heads, is 
explained by the fact that the Persian Gulf was 
held to be @ river by the Babylonians, and was 
accordingly called by them var marratum, ‘the 
bitter river.’ In the second millennium B.C., notonly 
the Tigris and Euphrates, but other rivers besides 
flowed into it; but the tide, which carried the salt 
water a long way up their channels, made it possible 
to speak of their mouths as ‘heads.’ The Tigris 
was called Idigla and Idigna, ‘the encircling,’ in 
Sumerian, and td signified ‘a river.’ The Pison 
and Gihon were identified by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
with the Ukun and Surappu, which Tiglath- 
jileser WL couples with the Tipris in southern 
ecg loniin (Lieport of Korticth Meeting of British 
Assoc. p. 178). Subsequently he held the Pison to 
be the Arakhtu or canal on which Babylon was 
built; and the Gihon the modern JQkh&, which 
flows westward from the Euphrates towards Abu- 
Shahrein. Friedrich Delitzsch also identifies the 
Gihon with the Arakhtu, which he believes to be 
the Shatt-en-Nil of to-day ; but the Vison with the 
Pallukat, the Pallacopas of classical geography. 

‘The names of the two rivers are, however, still 
unidentified in the inscriptions. But the land of 
Havilah encompassed by the Pison was the ‘sandy ’ 
revion of northern Arabia, which extended west- 

i ward towards the frontier of Egypt (Gn 25%. 
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18 15’). The ‘bdellinm’ that came from it may 
be the budihheée of the cuneiform inseriptions, 
which is preceded by the determinative of vegetable; 
the ‘onyx-stone’ or shohwm is the Assyr. s@mtu, 
which we are told was broucht from the desert 
which lay to the east. of Keypt. 

The Gihon is perhaps the Kerkha, which rises 
east of the Tigris among the mountains of Luristan, 
formerly inhabited by the Kosszeans, called Kassi 
in the cunciform texts. The whole of Susiana was 
termed Kissia or Kyssia by the classical writers, 
and its two chief rivers were the Eul:eus or Choaspes, 
the modern Kerkha, and the Pasi-tizris, the he el 
Karan. In a cuneiform text the Ulai or Eulieus 
is described as entering ‘the sea.’ The land of 
Nod or the ‘ Nomads,’ to the east of Edom, would 
correspond with the country of the nomad Sute and 
Manda in the Babylonian inscriptions. 

Pinches has found the name st Pardésu or 6 Para- 
dise’ as that of a country, apparently mythological, 
in some Babylonian cuneiform tublets (PSBA, 
Dec. 1896). It is coupled with the ‘land of Bit- 
Napsanu,’ and in one passage, by a punning ety- 
mology, is derived from the name of ‘the god Esu.’ 

Lirgerature.— Friedr, Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies ? (1881); 
Sayce, JICM 96 f.; Hommel, Ane, Heb. Pradition, p. $14. 

A. H. SAYCK. 

EDER (v7¥).—-1. Gn 357! ‘And Israel journeyed, 
and spread his tent beyond the tower of Eder’ (AV 
Edar). ‘Jider means fn flock’; and the phrase 
Migdal-eder (‘ flock-tower,’ cf. Mic 48) wenle have 
been the appellation given to a tower occupied by 
shepherds he the protection of their flocks against 
robbers (cf. 2 KK 188, 2 Ch 26%). The tower here 
mentioned lay between Bethlehem and Hebron 
cf. vv. 7), Jerome mentions a Jewish tradition 
that this Eder was the site of the temple, ‘hunc 
Jocum Hebraei esse volunt, ubi postea templum 
wdificatum est: et turrim Ader, turrim gregis 
significare, hoc est, congregationis et coetus: quod 
et Micheas Propheta testatur, dicens; It tu turris 
gregis nebulosa, filia Sion.’ Jerome himself, how- 
ever, prefers to think that it was the spot on which 
the shepherds received the angels’ messave, ‘ pasto- 
rum jJuxta Bethleem locus est, ubi vel Angelorum 
rex in ortu Domini cecinit’ (Quest. in Gen.). The 
tradition that the locality was near Jerusalem 
probably accounts for the verse (7) appearing in 
the LXX before v.46 This transposition would 
favour any identification which placed ‘ Migdal- 
Eder’ between Bethel and Bethlehem. The LXX 
transliterates 7) as Vddep. 2. Jos 152. The name 
of one of the towns of Judah ‘in the south,’ close 
to the Edomite frontier. For Eder, the LXX (B) 
gives “Apa; and (A) ’Edpal. Conder (PEF Mem. 
ill, 236) identifies with Kh. cl-Adfr, 5 miles 8. of 
Gaza. 3. 1 Ch 23% 248, The name of one of the 
Levites in the days of David, of tbe house of 
Merari, and the son of Muhi. For Eder we find 
in the LX.X (3) of 1 Ch 23% Atéa@, and of 1 Ch 24% 
"HAd, where (A) has“dep in both instances. 4 A 
Benjamite, 1 Ch 8 (AV Ader), where LXX (3) 
gives "2575 and (A)"Qd5ep. H. EB. Ryu. 


EDIFICATION, EDIFY, EDIFYING. — These 
words are always used in AV in the sense of build- 
ne ae apiritually, either (a) the Church, or (@) the 
individual Christian. 


The Gr. vb. cixodoutw and subst. ofxoIeus are used in NT, as in 
class. Greek and in the LXX, in the lit. sense of building—a 
house (Ac 747), tombs (Mt 234), etc. But our Lord having 
employed the figure of building His Church, which is expressed 
in St. Matthew's report (Mt 1618) by the verb elxodouse, the 
metaphor was taken up, and gradually both verb and subst. 
were used with more and more freedom in this spiritual sense, 
esp. by St. Paul, to whom the metaphor may almost. be said 
to belong. The Vulg. renders eixcdcusy by andifcare, and 
sixodeny hy edificatio; and Wyclif, and all VSS following, 
render amdtficare by ‘edify,’ adificatio by ‘edification,’ or 
‘edifying.’ See Ecce Hom, ch. xviii. 
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Tho word ‘edification’ seems to have been introduced into 
Eng. direct from the Lat. rliyicutio, but ‘edify’ more probably 


through the Fr. édifler. They were used early, and probably 
first of all ina literal sense. Thus aston, Delt. (1462), ‘A plase 
late be the said Sir John edified at Caster’; Thomas, Z/tat. ftaé. 
(1649), ‘About 700 ayenee after the edification of Rome.’ The 
spiritual sense was due perhaps entirely to the influence of the 
Ville which sometimes was the cause of the litcral use, as 
Wyclif's tr. of Gn 222 ‘and the Lord God edified the rib, the 
whiche he toke of Adam, into a woman,’ after Vuly. ‘ wdificavit.’ 
Trench (Hng. Past and Pres. p. 161) states that the mod. use 
of ‘edify’ and ‘edification’ began with the Puritans, it is more 
correct to say that by them the words were first used freely and 
extensively in the spiritual sense, whence Oldhain’s complaint— 


‘The graver sort dishke al] poetry, 
Which does not, as they call it, edify.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

EDNA ("Eéva=aypy ‘delight,’ but Fagius ayy) 
was wife of Ragnel of Ecbatana, and mother of 
Sarah, who became wife of Tobias. She eave 
a cordial welcome to ‘Tobias and his attendant 
Raphael in disguise, and questioned them as to 
their kindred (‘To 78), weeping over the recital of 
Tobit’s adversities (75). She prepared once more 
the ill-fated bridal chamber (74), and Jed Sarah 
thither. Wer maternal blessing (om.in Vulg.) was 
given on thedeparture of the bridal pair (10™); and 
(B only) she received the Dlessing of ‘Tobias in 
return (11). Vulg. and Itala eall her Anna. 

J.T. MARSHALL. 

EDOM, EDOMITES (o58,’Eddp, [eumica).—Edom, 
the ‘Red’? Land, so called from the red colour of 
its sandstone cliffs, embraced the ranges of Mount 
Seir on either side of the ‘Arabah, or depression 
which runs southward from the Dead Sea to the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah. The name corresponds 
with that of Deser or ‘Red,’ applied by the 
Kyyptians to the desert to the east of their country 
which was inhabited by the Shasu or Bedawin, and 
included Mount Seir. [nthe time of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, as we learn from the story of Sinuhit, 
the country in which Edom was situated went by 
the name of Tonu (or Tennu), the portion to the 
north-east of it being called Kadina, the Kedem 
ef the OT, whence the Kadmonites of Gn 
15 (see also } K 4%), Sinuhit: reeeived in it 
the district of Aia. In one of the ‘Tel cl-Amarna 
tablets (Zhe Tel cl-Amarna Tablets tr the British 
Museum, No. 64) the city of Udumu or Edom 1s 
mentioned as hostile to the Egyptian king, and as 
being in a foreien land, together with the cities of 
Aduri (Addar), Magdalim (Migdol), and Khini-a- 
nabi (En-ha(n)-nabi), Udumu is sometimes called 
a ‘city ’in the later Assyr. inscriptions, though it 
is also spoken of in them as a ‘country.’ We may 
conclude, therefore, that the country took its name 
from its capital. In the Leyden Papyrus (1. 343, 7) 
the wife of the Semitic fire-god en is said to 
be ‘Edom? (Héum), and at Warnak both Amenophis 
if. and Thothmes 11. mention the city of Shemesh- 
Edom (Shemshu-Edum), which is coupled with 
Anukhertu, the Anaharath in Issachar of Jos 
19 Rethpana, the Evyptian name of the 
Dead Sea, may be a derivative from Reslipu (cf. 
Job 57, where ‘sparks’ are called ‘the sons of 
Resheph’). The name Obed-edom, ‘servant of 
Edom,’ occurs in the OT (28 6”). Edom, there- 
fore, was probably (but not. certainly [see Driver, 
Text of Sem, 205]) the name of a deity; and since 
both Udum and Etum correspond to the same 
Hebrew word, it would seem that the local and 
divine names were connected with one another, 

The original inhabitants of Mount Seir were 
Horites (which see), who were ‘destroyed’ by the 
children of Esau (Dt 2”). The wencalovies in 
Gn 36, however, show that the destruction was not 
complete, and that the two races intermarried. 
Esau himself married a descendant of ‘Seir the 
Horite’ (362, where 3672! show that we must read 
‘Ilorite’ for ‘Hivite’). When the campaign of 
Chedorlaomer and his Babylonian allies took place 
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the Horites had not yet been dispossessed (Gn 148). 
The Horites were governed by ’addiphim or ‘dukes,’ 
and both the office and name were handed on to their 
Edomite successors (Gn 36" 8), As the Vadldphimn 
of Edom’ are alone referred to in the song of Moses 
(Ex 15) after the overthrow of the Egyptians, 
we miy ean infer that at the time of the 
Exodus a king had not been established in Edom ; 
at any rate the reference is an indication of the 
antiquity of the passage in which it occurs. Before 
the Israelites had quitted the desert, however, there 
was a king in Edom. Moses sent messengers from 
Kadesh-barnea to the king of Edom asking him to 
permit his ‘brother Israel’ to pass through his 
territories, promising that they would march along 
the highway and do no injury to the country. But 
the Edomites refused permission, and came out 
with an army, so that the Israelites were obliged 
to ‘compass the land of Edom’ (Nu 20'-2! 214), 

The kings of Edom who reivyned ‘before there 
reiened any king over the children of Israel’ are 
enumerated in Gn 362-39, ‘The first, Bela the son 
of Beor, scems to be identical with Balaam the son 
of Beor, the seer of Pethor. If so, this would 
account for his having been slain in the war with 
the Midtanites (Nu 315). ‘Rehoboth by the river,’ 
from which Shaul came (Gn_ 36%7), must have 
stood on the Euphrates, as that is ‘the river’ of 
the OT; consequently it cannot be the Rehoboth 
or ‘Suburbs’ BF Ninevel (Assyr. L0ibit), which were 
on the Tigris. ‘Che list of Edomite kings must 
have been extracted from the royal annals, and, as 
it breaks off in the reiyn of Lladar (Gn 36) 
(or Hadad, 1 Ch 1), may have been composed 
at that time, [t will be uoticed that the monarchy 
was elective, not hereditary. 

The children of Israel were ordered not to 
‘contend?’ with their ‘ brethren the children of Esau, 
whieh dwell in Seir,’ for God had ‘viven Mount 
Seir unto Iusau for a possession’; and accordingly 
they turned deanna after passing the Edoinite 

orts of Elath and Eziongeber (now ‘Akabah and 

Kalas el-Akabah), at the head of the Gulf of 

kabah, and made their way to Moab along the 
eastern edve of Mount Seir (Dt 2'%). Similarly, 
the Edomite, like the Evyptian, was allowed to 
‘enter into the convregation of the Lord in the 
third generation’ (Dt 2578), in contrast to the 
Ammonite and Moabite, who could not do so till 
the tenth veneration. 

Ramses 1. of the Twentieth Egyptian Dynasty, 
ufter defeating the northern hordes who had 
attacked Egypt, and overrunning the south of 
Palestine, ‘smote the people of Seir who belong to 
the Shasu (Bedawin), aud plundered their tents.’ 
Among the pictures of his prisoners at Medinet 
Habu is that of the Edomite ‘chief,’ who, it must 
be observed, is not called ‘king.’ So far as we 
know, it was the only campaign ever undertaken 
by a Pharaoh against Mount Seir. Its date was 
about B.C. 1230-1200, some thirty years after the 
Exodus, so that the Israelites might have been in 
the neighbourhood of Kdom at the time (ef. Nu 21), 

Edomite tribes settled in the south of Judah, 
and even Othmnicl the brother of Caleb, and the 
first judge, was a Kenizzite (Nu 32!, Jos 15", 
Gn 36"), Saul warred with Edom (1S 147); 
and David conquered the country, putting garrisons 
throughout it, and occupying its ports in the Gulf 
of Akabah (2 S 834, where we must read ‘Edom’ 
for ‘Aram,’ AV ‘Syrians’). It was in these ports 
that Solomon with the help of the Tyrians con- 
structed the merchant vessels which traded to 
Ophir for gold (1 K 9°), Throughout his reign, 
however, Edom was in a state of revolt under 
Hadad, ‘of the kiny’s seed,’ who had escaped to 
Midian when Joab was for six months cutting ‘ off 
every inale in Edom’ after David’s conquest of the 
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country. Krom Midian he and his companions 
went to Paran, and from thence to the court of 
Kyvypl, where the Pharaoh eave hint his sister-in- 
law as a wife, and his son Genubath was brought 
up as an Evyptian prince. But on the death of 
David and Joab, Hadad obtained leave to return to 
Edom, and beesmne ‘an adversary unto Solomon’ 
(1 K 11'**). He does not seem to have succeeded 
in making himself independent, however, as we 
find Edom still subjeet to Judah after the revolt of 
the Ten Tribes. Jehoshaphat still held Ezion- 
geber, where he built ships to trade to Ophir; and 
it is stated that ‘there was then no king m Edom: 
a deputy was king’ (1 K 22!7),) This ineans that 
there was no independent king there, sinee, in the 
war against Moab, when Edom had to follow its 
suzerain, its ruler is called ‘king’ (2 IX 3! 112.26), 
In the reign of Jehoram, Jehoshaphat’s successor, 
Edom: revolted, ‘and inade a king over themselves.’ 
The revolt spread to the south of Judah, where 
Libnah was the centre of disaffection ; and though 
Jehoram defeated the Mdomites at Zair, he was 
unable to reduce them to obedienee (2 Ix $*-?4), 
About fifty years later Aimaziah invaded Kdom, 
slaying 10,000 of the enemy in the Valley of Salt, 
and taking Sela (or Petra), which he named 
Joktheel (2 K 14"). Edom seems to have been 
erushed by this defeat, as Amazial’s successor, 
Uzziah, ‘restored’? Elath to Judah, and rebuilt it 
(2 KK 14%). It remained in Jewish hands till it was 
captured by Rezin of Damascus, who colonized it 
with Syrians * (2 i 16%). This was in the reign of 
Ahaz, when ‘the Edomites had come and smitten 
Judah, and carried away captives’ (2 Ch 28!"), 
Rezin, however, was sprinter and put to death 
in B.C. 732 by Tiglath-pileser TL of Assyria, who 
thereupon held a court at Damascus, where he 
received the homage and tribute of numerous 
princes, amony them being ‘Jehoahaz (Ahaz) of 
the land of the Jews,’ and ‘Isaus-malaka (Isaus- 
melech) of the land of the Edomites.’ Schrader 
has pointed out that Kaus is the name of a pod 
wie wppears as Kos in Greek inscriptio.is, with 
which Halévy compares the name of the early 
Arab. deity Kuais Ach. Kish, Kishon). In nc. 
711, Edom joined the leasue against Sargon along 
with Judah, Philistia, Moab, Epypt, and Merodach- 
baladan of Babylon; but Ashdod, the Syrian 
centre of the leayue, was taken by the Assyrians, 
and Edom, like Moab and Judah, paia tribute to the 
conqueror. Lilom again joined the revolt against 
Assyria in 8.C. 701, of which Hezekiah was the 
head ; but when Sennacherib marched into Pales- 
tine, A-ramium of Edom submitted like the kings of 
Moab and Ammon, Esar-haddon caused Kaus- 
gabri, ‘king of the city of Edom,’ together with the 
other vassal kings of the west, including Manasseh 
of ‘the city of Judah’ and the king of ‘the city of 
Moab,’ to convey to Nineveh timber from Lebanon 
and various stoves for the construction of his 
palnee. When Jerusalem was destroyed by 

ebuchadrezzar, the Edomites took part with the 
enemy, and rejoiced over the calamities of Judah,— 
conduct which aroused bitter feelings against them 
on the part of the Jews (La 427%) Tezk 35%}, 
Ob?!) ‘These feelings were not diminished by 
their occupation of southern Judah, with Hebron 
as their capital, and their attacks upon the Jews 
during the Maceabwan war. Judas Maccabieus, 
however, drove them from the south of Judah (B.C. 
164); and John Hyrcanus, in Bc. 109, conquered 
their country, and compelled them to adopt 
Judaism. Mount Seir, as far north as Petra, had 
already fallen into the hands of the Nabatwans, 
who spoke an Aramaic dialect. Hyreanns ., the 

"So the Kethibh O'DNN. The Keré, however, reads O'M)9 


(Edomites); and this, which has the support of the LX 
‘Lovjeios, in adopted by Siegfried-Stade and Oxf. Heb. Lexicon. 
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randson of Jolin Hyrcanus, on being driven out of 
erusalem, was induced by the [dumiean Antipater 
to seek the help of Aretas, the king of Petra. 
Pompey, however, intervened, and after sacking 
Jerusalem, made Hyreanus high priest (n.c. 63), 
while <Antipater was subsequently (B.C. 47) 
appointed by Julius Cresar procurator of Judiva, 
Samaria, and Galilee on account of his services 
against Pompey. His son was Herod the Great. 

Edomite proper names show that the languace 
of Edom was practically identical with Hebrew. 
Of Edomite deities we know only the names of 
Hadad (also Dad), Kans, Kozé, Edom, and A. The 
name of Esau’s son Jeush (Gn 365), however, corre- 
sponds phonetically with that of Yaghfth, a pre- 
M ohammedan deity of Arabia. 


LITERATURR.— Bathgen, Beitruge zur semitischen Religions- 
geschichte, 10 ff. ; Reland, Pal, 230%. ; Robinson, BRP ii, 117 ., 
168 f¥.; Baedeker, Pal. 183 ff.; Palmer, Desert of the Exodtua, 
429ff.; Hull, Mount Seir, 851f.; Trumbull, Kadesh-Barnea; 
Hommel, Ancient Hebrew Tradition, 263 f. 

A. H. SAYCRE. 


EDOS (B 'Héés, A’Héals, AV Edes), 1 Es 9%= 
Ippo, Ezr 10%. 


EDREI (‘y71x, "Edpdew, Medrat).--1. Edrei was a 
city of Bashan (now the Hauran, castward of Lake 
Tiberias), where the Amorite king Og was defeated 
and slain by the Israelites (Nu 21%, Dt 3!, Jos 
13%), It was then given to Machir, the son of 
Manasseh (Jos 13%, see Jeg 514), the distriet in 
which it was situated being known as Gilead (Nu 
32%), The Amorites do not seem to have been long 
in possession of it, as one of the letters of ‘Tel el- 
Amarna, about a century and a half before the 
Exodus, is from Artama-Samas,* the governor of 
Ziri-Basana, ‘the field of Bashan.’ Edret is the 
Adraha of classical geoyraphy, and in Christian 
times was the seat of a bishop. Tt has been 
identified with the modern Der‘At or Der‘'a, where 
there is a large reservoir, as well as an aqueduct 
and mausoleum, About 10 miles to the north of it 
is Tell ‘Ashtera, the su posed site of Ashtaroth, 
which is associated with Edrei, and in the time of 
Abraham was inhabited by the Rephaim (Gn 14°). 
In one of the Tel el-Amarna letters (B. M. 43. 10) 
it is called Astartu, and the writer of the despatch 
accuses a certain Biridasyi of taking the chariots 


out of it and vivine them to the Bedawin. ‘The 
neighbouring city of Buzruna (Bostra) was at the 


time under a king of its own. W. Max Miiller 
identifies the city of Autarf in the Karnak List of 
Thothmes ur (No, 91) with Edrei. Philologically 
the names would correspond, but the identifica- 
tion is impossible, as Autaré is enumerated among 
the towns of southern Palestine. Astartu or 
Ashtaroth is in an earlier ee of the list (No. 28). 

2. EDREI is mentioned in Jos 1987 between 
Kadesh and En-hazor, in the tribe of Naphtali. 
The site of it is unknown. 

LITERATURF.—Tomkins in Records of the Past, New Series, v. 
p. 43 ff.; Wetzstein, Reisebericht wb. Hauran, ete., 47, 77, 
123; Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 93 ff. ; Baedeker, Pal. 201: 
Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 121-147; Dillmann on Nu 2183 
and Dt 8193 Driver on Dt 14 1 310 and hig art. AsUTAROTIT in 
present vol. ; G. A. Smith, [ist. Geog. 628 n., 576. 


A. H. SAYCE, 

EDUCATION.—Every student of the history of 
education will endorse the judgment of the Alex- 
andrian scholar (Prol. to Sirach), that Israel must 
needs be commended for its zeal in the cause of 
moral and intellectual culture (waidela cat codla), 
since the canonical Books of Deuteronomy and 
Proverbs, the deutero-canonical Wisdom of Jesus 
ben-Sira, and the Mishna treatise commonly called 
the Sayings of the Fathers (nhax ‘pio Pirké 'Ab6th), 
provide a catena of pedagogic principles without a 
parallel in ancient literature. Two sentences only 

* Now read Artama-Ya or Artama-anya by Wiuckler. 


may be selected for quotation at this stage. The 
one is the motto prefixed to the Book of Proverbs: 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge’ 
(Pr WV’, cf. 9); the other is attributed to Simeon, 
the son of the famous Gamaliel: ‘ Not learning but 
doing is the chief thing’ (Ad. 1. 17).* In these 
maxims we find the two distinguishing notes of 
Hebrew education, which from first to last was at 
once religious and practical—an education which 
sought to combine instruction in the positive truths 
of the ancestral faith} with preparation for the prac- 
tical duties of life. It was this successful com- 
bination which led Josephus in his treatise Against 
Apion to contrast the sintcation of his countrymen 
with that of the Lacedemonians and Cretans on 
the one hand, and with that of the Athenians on 
the other—the former being too severely practical, 
the Intter too exclusively theoretical. ‘But our 
lawgiver with grent care combined these two 
methods, for he neither Jeft the practice of right 
habits without oral instruction (lit. ‘dumb,’ copHv), 
nor did he permit the rules thus taught to remain 
unpractised,’ 

We propose here to study the educational 
methods of the Israelites historically. For this 
purpose it will be convenient to group the material 
at onr disposal under three historical periods, as 
follows :-~ 

i. URPREW EDUCATION FROM TILE CONQUEST TO 
THE EXILE.—When the Hebrews came to settle in 
the valleys west of the Jordan, they found them. 
selves amony a race or races imuensely their 
superiors in all the arts of civilization and culture. 
Of this there can be no reasonable doubt, though 
we may doubt whether the country was so thickly 
studded with schools, teachers, and libraries as 
has recently been maintained... In any case the 
troublous times of the conquest were not the most 
suitable for assimilating the higher civilization of 
the Canaanites. Reading and still more writing 
(Jg 8'*) must rather have been the accomplishment 
of the few than the custom of the many. LLow- 
ever that may be, one fact of Hebrew history 
remains indisputable, namely, that throughout 
the long period closing with the exile, education 
was exclusively domestic and private. Tt is true 
that the late Jewish writings, Tatmud, Targum, 
and Midrash — those sterchouses of magnificent 
anachronisins - represent even the patriarchs as 
attending school and college, but such statements 
are merely harmless flights of fancy. In the 
whole range of pre-exilic literature there is no 
trace of any provision by public authority for 
either elementary or higher education, The word 
‘school’ occurs neither in the OT nor in the 
Dee Une and in the NT only of the lecture- 
room of a Greek rhetorician at plesus (Ae 19°). 
The explanation is that the homewas the school, and 
the parents, in all but the highest ranks of society, 
were the only teachers, ‘The duty of reverence 
for and obedience to parents imposed on children 
by the oldest legislation (Ex 20!*), had 1ts counter- 
part in the duty incumbent on the parents (and in 
particular on the father) to instruct their children 
in religion and morals. This aspect of parental 
Pes poup tau ity. is repeatedly emphasized in the Book 
of Deuteronomy ( 67), ‘Thou shalt teach then 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 

* Quotations from A both will he made from ‘The Authorized 
Daily Prayer-Book of the United Hebrew Congregations of the 
British Binpire’ (cd. Singer), ag providing the most. casily 
accessible text and translation. References to other treatises 
of the Mishna are given acc. to the sections of Jost’s edition. 

¢ Contrast this with the statement of [wan Muller: ‘Special 
instruction in religion was not known to either the Greeks or the 
Romans of antiquity ’(Handbd, d. klass. Alterthumswissenschast, 
iv. p. 451 0). 

: Fep. by Sayce in Patriarchal Palestine (passim), and else- 
woere, 
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thou walkest by the way, and when thou Hest 
down, and when thon risest up! (620-28. 1532"). 
The special provision of Dt 31, requiring the 
resence of the children at the reading of the law 
in ‘the year of release,’ 2.e. every seventh year, can 
have Aad only a very limited application before the 
great calamity of the exile (cf. Dt 31! with Neh 
8'7), In the families of the aristocracy the place of 
the parents, the child’s natural teachers, was taken 
by tutors (o798 2 K 101-5), The infant Solomon, 
according to the simplest rendering of 28S 12”, 
was entrusted to the care of the prophet Nathan. 

It is now impossible to form an exact estimate 
of the extent to which education, as tested by the 
ability to read and write, was common among the 

eople. The standard of learning would naturally 
is ligher in the citics than in the country dis- 
tricts, highest of all in the neighbourhood of the 
court. Yet such facts as that Amos and Micah 
among the literary prophets belonged to the ranks 
of the people; that MeN. king of Moab, could 
count on readers for the stele commemorating his 
victories; that the workmen who exeavated the 
tunnel from the Virgin’s spring to the pool of 
Siloam carved in the rock the manner of their 
work,—- these facts, taken along with more than one 
passave of [sainh (8? 10! ‘a child may write them’; 
ef. 291-24 the distinction between the literate and 
the illiterate), should inake us pause before drawing 
the line of illiteracy too high in the social seale. 

A single word inust suffice for the schools of 
the prophets (an expression with no scriptural 
authority), of which so much was made by aaliolns 
of former days. All that the Scripture narrative 
warrants us in holding is that in a few centres, 
such as Bethel (2 K 28), Jericho (2°), and Gilgal 
(458), men of prophetic spirit formed associations 
or BrOtnGehonts (hence the name ‘sons of the pro- 
phets’) for the purpose of stimulating their devo- 
tion to J” through the common life of the brother- 
hood. Edifiention, not education, was the main 
purpose of these so-called ‘schools.’ 

li, I'nOM THE EXILE ‘TO SIMON BEN-SHETACH, 
ce. BC. 75.—The arrival in Jerusalem of Ezra the 
‘ready scribe’ (125) in the law of Moses (Iezr 7®) was 
an event of epoch-making importance in the educa- 
tional not less than in the relivious history of the 
Jews. For Ezra had set his heart to a (win) 
the law (Torah) of J” and to do it, and to teach 
(1955) in Israel statutes and judgements (Izr 7!). 
The story of Ezra’s activity belongs to the 
general history of the period. For our present 
purpose it is enough to recall the fact that the 
culmination of that activity was the acceptance by 
the Jewish community of the ‘lorah, in its written 
form, as the regulating norm in every relation of 
life. From this time onwards the Jews were pre- 
eminently ‘the people of the book.’ But in order 
that the moral precepts of a book may be obeyed, 
and its ritnal requirements duly observed, the 
book must be circulated, must be read and studied. 
The first step in this direction was the great 
assembly of Sich werecad in Neh 8 ff The centre 
of interest throughout is not the living word 
of a prophet, but the book of the law and the ex- 
position of its contents by accredited teachers 
(note Neh 87 8 oj, the same word as 18 rendered 
‘teacher’ in 1 Ch 258 and in Ezr 86 RV). Wewould 
gladly know what measures were taken by Ezra 
and his associates for the continuance of the public 
instruction so auspiciously begun. Unfortunately, 


we have no information on this point from con- 
temporary records, and what a late age has to tell 
of the work of the so-called ‘Great Synagogue’ 
belongs to the world of fable.* 


* Bee exp. Kuenen’s classical essay, ‘On tho Men of the Great 
Bynago c,’ now accessible in German in Budde’s Gesammelte 
bhandlungen, etc., ron Dr. A. Kuenen (1894), 
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doubt, however, that one of the oldest institutions 
of Judaism, the synagogue, gues back to the time 
of Ezra, if not indeed to the days of the exile. 
The synagogue, it is important to remember, was 
not originally a place of worship but a place of re- 
ligious instruction, and indeed it is so named by a 
writer so late as Philo of Alexandria (Vita Aosis, 
Ul. 27, 7d rpocevxrhpa rh érepov eorw 4 didackadeia, 
«7.d.), With this agrees the fact that in NT times 
diddoxew, to teach, is still used to express the 
function of the preter in the synagogue (Mt 4%, 
Mk 17, Lk 4% and often).* But whether we regard 
Ezra as the immediate founder of the synagogue or 
not, there can be no doubt of the fact that, by 
securing the recognition by the public authorities 
of the need of organized religious instruction, he 
accomplished a work of supreme importance in the 
educational history of the Jews. ‘The Bible 
became the spelling-book, the eomumnity a school, 
religion an affair of teaching and learning. Piety 
and education were inseparable; whoever could 
not read was no true Jew. We may say that in 
this way were created the beginnings of popular 
education. In what way this took place 1s, it is 
true, wrapped in mystery; in the synagogue 
men did not learn to write and read, and the 
scribes were not elementary teachers, But the 
ideal of education for religion’s sake was set up 
and awoke emulation, even though the goal was 
not reached all at once’ (Wellhausen, Jsr. uw. pied. 
Gesch.} p. 159). 

During the whole of the period under review the 
early education of the Jewish child continued, even 
more than before, to be the business of his parents. 
Klementary schools were still unknown, Kaw as 
in much later times, it was ‘the duty of the father 
to instruct his son in the Torah (Widdushin, 29a),’ 
a duty in which the mother took her share (Pr 6” 
31}, S5us%) The obheation extended even to ‘child- 
ren’s children’ (Dt 4°), A noteworthy feature of 
the pentateuchal Decca from the view-point of 
pedagogic method, is the extent to which certain 
religions rites are to ve used as object-lessons to 
the children [Ex 1276 13° (passover) 13) (first-fruits), 
cf, Jos 49]. Their interest and attention are first to 
be aroused, and only after question asked is the ex- 
planation of the rite to be civen. In the case of 
the passover the question, ‘ What mean ye by this 
service 2’ (Tix 12*4)—now expanded to four—has re- 
mained as part of the ceremony to the present day. 

The leading feature of the edu tional history of 
this period is the rise of a body of nen as pro- 
fessional teachers. ‘These are the Sophérine (080, 
literally ‘ book men’), or scribes. — or the cireum- 
stances which Jed during the exile to a species of 
literary renaissance, or rather to a new interest in 
the literature of the past, and thereby to the 
erowth of a body of didercele (ypapuatets),—students, 
vopyists, and teachers, —we must refer to the article 
Scriprs. We have seen, however, under what 
circumstances the stndy and the exposition of the 
‘Torah, in particular, were begun among ‘the 
children of the captivity’ in the new community at 
Jerusalem. From that time to the end of the 
Jewish state and beyond it, the oflice of the scribe 
was one of ever-increasing importance. But to 
identify, as is too often done, the scribes of the 
Persian and early Greek period with those whose 
character and aims are familiar to us from the 
Gospels, is to do the former great injustice. Tor 
these ancient scribes have shared in the rehabili- 
tation of the late Persian and early Greek periods 
of Jewish history, which is so remarkable a feature 
of the critical scholarship of the day.t Here we 


* For further testimony by Philo and is the teaching 
function of the svnagoyue, see Schtirer, JP 11. fi. p. 54. 

+ See, inter adios, Wellhausen, /sraclitische t. judteche (es- 
chichte}l, p. 164. 
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are concerned with them only in so far as they 
continued the work of instruction committed to 
them by Lzra. Unfortunately, from the lack of 
historical material, it is now impossible to trace the 
development of education under their guidance. 
We know, however, that by the time of the 
Chronicler (1 Ch 2°) they had been ,‘ organized in 
regular “families,” or as we should now sa 
* guilds,” an institution quite in accordance with 
the whole spirit of the East, which forms a guild 
or trades-union of every class possessing special 
technical knowledge’ (W. R. Smith, OT/C? p. 44). 
From the proverbial form of 1 Ch 25%—‘as well 
the small as the great, the teacher as the scholar’ 
—we may further infer that the relation of master 
and pupil was by this time (c. B.c. 300) a familiar 
one; which, of course, implies facilities for education 
other than the Levitical music schools to which the 
proverb is here applied. 

Here we are met by one of the most interesting 
but difficult problems in the history of Hebrew 
education. Not the least important of the critical 
results above referred to, is the bringing down of 
the compilation of our present Book of Proverbs, 
and so of the Golden Age of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture, to the Persian period. In this case, who are 
the ‘ Wise’ (o%9n), the saves of whom this depart- 
ment of Lfebrew literature is the characteristic and 
enduring memorial? May we identify them with 
the older race of gr oe the book-men or literati 
of the period?* ‘Lhe temptation is great. Thus 
the scribes were the accredited teachers of the 
people (see above), and the most vencrable of the 
traditions preserved by the fraternity from the 
‘men of the Great Synagogue’ was the obligation 
to ‘raise up many disciples’ (A, 1.1). But the 
sages were also teachers (op, oon Pr 51), who 
address a pupil as ‘my son,’ and whose teaching is 
known as $ ‘ls words of the wise’ (Pr 18 2217, Ee 9!” 
12". see also the Oxf. Heb. Lex. sub oon), Aprain, 
the scribes formed, as we have seen, a guild or 
corporation. But we have abundant evidence that 
the sages are also to be regarded as forming a 
distinct fraternity (Pr 1° 13!4 2217 2428) Fe 124, CE. 
Cheyne, Job and Solomon, p. 123 and passim; Riehin, 
Handwort, d. Bibl. Alt.2 sub ‘Weise’ t+; Kautzsech, 
Abriss d. Gesch. d. AT Schrifttums?, 1897, p. 
135 1%). Wellhausen in his recent history, sahil 
maintaining their original independence, acdinits 
that by the time of Jesus ben-Sira (B.c. 200-180) 
the scribes ‘ were scarcely any longer to be distin- 
guished from the sages’ (Gresch. p. 154, notel). This 
admission is due to the fact—and here perhaps we 
have the strongest argument for the identity of the 
two classes--that Ben-Sira, the last of the sages, 
was himself a scribe. Of this there can be no 
doubt; one has but to read his glowing panegyric 
on ‘the wisdom of the scribe,’ and the glory of his 
calling (Sir 384-39"), It is therefore but natural 
that ‘the best, and almost the only data regarding 
the earlier scribes, are to be found in the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, 69% gi 14° 3824" (Wellhausen, 
loc. cit.). 

For our present purpose the final answer to our 
query regarding the personnel of the sages is 
immaterial ; for whether we hold that they are 
identical with the Sopherim or book-inen, or regard 
them as forming a distinct but allied class in the 
pre-Maccabeean community, the fact remains that 
the sages represent a great educational foree in the 
period under review. The Book of Proverbs is the 


repository of their pedagogic experience (see esp. 
175), and so the oldest handbook of education. Life 
is here conceived as a discipline (190, a word 
occurring 30 times in the book acc. to Driver, L071 
380). This is its central thought. ‘The whole of 
life is considered from the view-point of a pedagogic 
institution. God educates men, and men educate 
ach other’ (O. Holtzmann in Stade’s GVJ? ii. 
296-97). Father and mother are the child’s natural 
instructors (18 4!-4 6 13! 3017); from them he shall 
first learn that ‘fear of the Lord which is the 
beginning—or it may be the chief part—of wisdoin’ 
(9%), Their duty in this respect is emphasized ; 
they are to study their child, since his character is 
known by his conduct (20"). To them is addressed 
the golden maxim, ‘train up a child in the way he 
should go, and even when he is old he will not de- 
nart from it’ (225 RV). The child is by nature 
foohals and needs the ‘rod of correction’ (22'5), 
Corporal punishment is repeatedly advocated (‘he 
that spareth his red hateth his son,’ 13%, cf. 1918 
23313. 14. 9910.17, also La 37), yet with the intelligent 
child reproof is better than ‘a hundred stripes’ 
(177°). From the parents’ care the child—of the 
upper classes only, in all probability, ef. 1738 47 
(ay) with Sir 51°—if he would attain to ‘wisdom,’ 
passes into the hands of professional teachers (5'%), 
the sages, whose words ‘spoken in quiet’ (Me 917 
RV) ‘are as goads’ (Ke 12"), and whose direction 
(a%n) is ‘a fountain of life’ (Pr 13'4).) The pupil’s 
ponte in religion and morality is the teacher's 
righest joy (23-15) but not all are capable of 
receiving this higher instruction (27%). Prudence 
and forethought (247), temperance (2117 2370 21. 49-35) 
and chastity (7° 208 and oft.), diligence (6°!) and 
truthfulness (177), consideration for the poor (147! 
1917 29°), and a truly noble charity towards 
enemies (257+ ** = Ro 12°), the value of true 
friendship (177 1874 977), and the dignity of woman- 
hood (312%!) —these are some of the moral lessons 
to be learned in ‘the honse of discipline’ (ofkw 
maselas, Sir 51°35) from ‘the lips of the wise’ (Pr 
TS). 

The founding of Alexandria was an event the 
importance of which for the history of Jewish life and 
thought even in Palestine it is impossible to over- 
estimate. What would we not give to be able to 
trace the working of the subtle influences on the 
religious thonght of the time, in particular, of those 
forces of Hellenism by which the little Jewish state 
was girt abont on every side (ef. | Mac 12)! For 
something likea century Alexandria, with its great 
library and university, its brilliant array of scholars 
and littérateurs, was the capital of Southern Syria 
ay well as of Egypt. How was popular education 
affected by this close connexion of Alexandria and 
Jerusalem? A solitary notice, so far as we have 
been able to discover, from the period in question, 
almost warrants us in believing that the Greek 
educational methods had penetrated to Jerusalem. 
The infamous tax-farmer Joseph (¢. B.C. 220),f 
we are told, sent his sons ‘severally to those 
that had the best reputation for instructing youth’ 
(Josephus, Ant. XIL iv. 6). The education re- 

uired was certainly of the Greek type, and this 
act, taken in connexion with the rapid progress 
of Hellenism at this particular epoch, even under 
the shadow of the temple (see 1Macl, 2 Mac 
2-4), makes it very probable that schools on the 
Greek model were then established in Jerusalem. 
When the author of Ps 119 says, ‘I have more 
understanding than all my teachers,’ etc. (vv.™: 2%), 
there is good reason for thinking that he wishes 


* This identifloation was first proposed by A. T. Hartmann (Die 
enge Verbindung d. AT’. mit d. Neuem, 1831), and more recently 
and independently by Smend in his Alttest. Religionageschichte, 
1898, F 612 ff. Of. Montefiore, Hihb. Lect. 306. 

¢t ‘They (the sages) occupy in the everyday life of ancient 
Israel a position precisely similar to that of the scribes in Inter 
Judaism.’ Riehm is, of course, assuming the pre-exilic date of 
Proverbs. 


* How much, one wonders, of what ia best in our Scottish char- 
acter to-day is due to the use till almost the other day of this 
great hook (4 wavapstos opin) as the reading-book of our parish 
schools? ; 

+ For this corrected date see Wellhausen, op. ctt. pp. 197-98. 
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to exalt the study of Holy Scripture above the 
secular learning of the Greek schools. However 
this may be, Ben-Sira was still true to Jewish 
traditions and uninfluenced by Hellenistic culture. 
He had traveled in other countries, and studied 
perhaps in other literatures, but he remained ‘a 
true ‘‘scribe,” and gloried in the name’ (38%). 
The object his translator had in view, as we learn 
from his preface to his grandfather’s work, ‘was to 
eorrect the inequalities of moral and religious 
culture (watdela) amony the Jews of Egypt by 
setting before them a standard and a lesson boo 
of true religious wisdom’ (Cheyne, Job and 
Sulomon), ‘Vhe Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach,’ 
or ‘ Ecclesiasticus,’ is therefore avowedly a manual 
of ethics, and as such deserves more space than we 
can give it in this review of Jewish educational 
history. ‘Draw near unto me, ye unlearned,’ we 
read in the epilogee, ‘and lodge in the house of 
instruction, Say, wherefore are ye lacking in 
these things, and your souls are very thirsty 2?’ (Sir 
hl), His religions standpoint is essentially that 
of the Book of Proverbs, on which lis own is 
modelled. ‘Thus the fear of the Lord is not only 
‘the beginning of wisdom’ (144), but alse wisdom’'s 
fuluess (1%) and crown (14%). Yet the author's 
ethical tone is distinctly lower than that of his 
model, As a, disciplinarian he is severe even to 
excess (30113 77 24), The principles of humane 
conduct are exhibited in many hghts, including 
even the ‘manners’ of the dinner table (31'5*4), 
The notable passage (384-39!) in which he sketches 
his ideal of the scribe has been already adverted to. 
One pois however, must be further emphasized, 
viz. the assertion that learning is the monopoly of 
the wealthy: “The wisdom of the seribe cometh 
by To of leisure. How shall he become 
wise that holdeth the plough,’ ete. ? (388%) Eduea- 
tion is costly (51°8), but he himself offers the means of 
culture ‘without money and without price’ (cf, 51%). 
Many questions regarding the practical aspects 
of education in this period suggest themselves, to 
which only tentative answers can be piven. 
Where, for example, did the teachers of whom we 
read (Pr 5%, Ps 119%, perhaps Dn 12*)-—be they 
saves or scribes-—-meet their pupils? What were 
their methods of instruction? ‘The synagogues 
first occur to one as the scene of those expositions 
of Scripture to which the name of Alidrash was 
already applied (2 Ch 13” 24°), There the people 
were instructed on Sabbaths and feast-days i 
competent expounders of the Scriptures, as a rule, 
no doubt, by the scribes, although these never 
had a monopoly of the synagogue teaching. As 
early as the beginning of the 3rd cent. the scribes 
had apparently facilities for teaching within the 
temple precincts: such, at least, seems the legiti- 
mate inference from their description as ‘scribes 
of the temple’ in the edict of Antiochus I. (Jos. 
Ant, XIL ili. 3). ‘Within the massive city gates 
or in the adjacent squares or ‘* broad places” on 
which the streets converged (Pr 1° 21, cf, Job 297) 
the “wise men” awaited their disciples’ (Cheyne, 
op. cit. p. 124). Most of the instruction, however, 
was doubtless given by save and scribe alike in 
private houses, their own or those of wealthy dis- 
ciples. ‘My son,’ says Ben-Sira, ‘if thou scest a 
man. of understanding, get thee betimes unto him, 
and let thy foot wear out the steps of his house’ 
(Sir 68° RV). With this advice we compare that 
of José ben-Joezer of Zeredah, in the early Macca- 
bean days: ‘Let thy house be a meeting-place 
(141 13) for the wise; sit amidst the dust of their 
feet, and drink their words with thirst’ (46. i. 4).* 


* The n\Sbauix which, according to Sota, ix. 9, ceased since 
Joad’s time, cannot, as some have thought, mean schools (o70A% 
—in late Heb. %iD0N) ; ace Derenbourg, Hist. de la Palestine, 
p. 466 ff 
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Here was found the opportunity for those ‘ words 
Veeen in quiet’ that were ‘like nails fastened hy 
the masters of assemblies’ (Ee 12"). 

As to methods, we have still less information. 
To judge from the practice of a later age, the 
pupils would learn by frequent repetition the pro- 
verbs of the wise (cf. Cheyne, doc. cit.) ‘he 
alphabet was already used in ways calculated to 
assist the memory, ay in the Ll9th Psalm. To 
this period may be assigned the invention of the 
muemonic device known as Athhash (vinx), of 
which the present text of Jer 25-65 affords the 
classical exiuinples (see Giesebrecht’s Comm. in loc.), 
as also the introduction of the “numerical? pro- 
verbs, so much in vogue in later times (ef, Pr 30"-8 
with Aboth, v.). 

Finally, we may assume that, at least from the 
beginning of the Greek period, a fairly high 
standard of general culture prevailed. [twas now 
that the editor, if not the author, of Ecclesiastes 
could write: ‘Of making many books there is no 
end; and much study is a weariness of the flesh’ 
(Ee 12”), At the beginning of the Maccabaean 
revolt, also, the possession of copies of the ‘book 
of the covenant’ was certainly not the exclusive 
privilege of priest and scribe (1 Mae 1°), 

ITT. FROM SIMON BEN-SHETACH (¢. B.C. 75) TO 
THE END OF THE JEWISH STATE (A.D. 70).—Just 
as the synayogue was the novel feature of the 
preceding period from the edueational point of 
view, so is the elementary school the feature of 
this third period. Such, at least, is the tradition 
pees in the so-called Talmud of Jerusalem, 
nh & passage commemorating the merits of the 
famous ascribe and leader of the Pharisees, Simon 
ben-Shetach (or Shitach),* brother of queen Alex- 
undra, we read that three additions were made 
by him to the statute-book, sv to say, the second 
of which rons thus— 

spon tad poms mpona yaw ‘that the children 
shall attend the elementary school’ (‘Talm, Jer. 
Kethuboth, viii. 11, p. 20; see the whole passage 
in Derenbourg, op. cid. p. 108). The words quoted, 
it will be seen, are not altovether free from am- 
biguity. They may tulso be interpreted to mean 
that attendance on schools already existing was 
henceforth to be compulsory. In view of what 
was said above Face the spread of Greek 
ideas in pre-Maccabrean days, it is difficult to 
believe that schools preparatory to the more ad. 
ranced instruction in the scribal college (see 
below) were not to be found-—at least in Jerusalem. 
One can hardly escape the conviction that the 
erection of the Greek gymnasium at Jerusalem 
(L Mac 14, cf. 2 Mac 4°") was not the first step, but 
the last, in the assimilation of Jewish und Greek 
education. Be this as it may, there is no good 
reason for rejecting the tradition regarding Simon 
ben-Shetach’s efforts on behalf of popnlar educa- 
tion. All that we know regarding the predomi- 
nant influence of the sertbes in the reign of Alex- 
andra (B.C. 78-69) prepares us for more aggressive 
measures for the extension of their principles 
among the people. According to unanimons tra 
dition, the elementary school (1979 m2 Shouse of 
the book,’ sec below) was always in intimate con- 
nexion with the synagogue. Either the synagogue 
proper—in this period to be found in every con- 
siderable village in the land—was nsed for this 
purpose (Liw, Die Lebensalter in gid. Literatur, p. 
987, where the reff. are to Beruchoth, Wa, Taanith, 
23b, Kiddushin, 30a), or a room in the same brild- 
ing. The school might also be held in the teacher's 
house (Ifamburger). 

By all writers on Jewish education it is stated 


* See Schiirer, HU P, index; Derenbourg, Essai sur Chixtoire 
de la Palestine, pp. 96-111, und the Jewish historians Uratz, 
Herzfeld, etc. 
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that the synagogue officer (np332 339)—the minister 
(Sanpéryns) of Lk 4°°—was the teacher of the 
synagogne school. This uniform tradition seems 
founded on a precept regarding Sabbath observ- 
ance in the Mishna treatise of that name, where, 
even on the sacred day, ‘the yn (Hazzdn) is 
allowed to look on where the children are reading, 
but he may not read himself’? (Shabdath, i. 3). 
Now it will be observed that the proper title of 
the synagogue official, as given above, is not found 
here—a fact hitherto overlooked. For yn is a word 
of general ane eATon, meaning ‘overseer,’ ‘in- 
spector,’ or the like, and its exact significance has 
to be decided by the context (sec the Lexx. of 
Buxtorf, Levy, and Jastrow). In the passave 
quoted the context requires us to render ‘over- 
seer’ or ‘master (of the school).’? This rendering 
is supported by a passage in the treatise Sota (ix. 
15), where R, Eliezer says: ‘Since the destruction 
of the temple the sage (xan) has become like tlie 
seribe (x50), and the scribe like the Heazzdn (x3), 
and the Hazzin like the uneducated man.’ Here 
we have evidently the hierarchy of the tenching 
profession, and it may fairly be assumed that they 
ul belong to the ranks of those who, in the N'P, 
ure known as voxodiddoxado, ‘doctors of the law’ 
(Lk 5!7), i.e. the seribes. Now this passage of St. 
Luke (cf. Mt 9") is of the utmost importance, as 
showing that these doctors or teachers were to be 
found in ‘every village (kun) of Galilee and 
Judea.’ Tt is absurd to suppose~ even granting 
the hyperbolic nature of the evangelist's state- 
ment — that the higher colleges, where alone the 
seribes are usually supposed to have taught, were 
to be found in such numbers throughout the 
eountry. But there would, at this time, be an 
elementary school wherever there was a synagogue. 
We conclude, therefore, that teachers of all grades 
were members of the powerful guild of the scribes 
(ot ypaymarets, Cf. ypaypariords, ‘a schoolmaster’). 
In the Aramaic of the period x729 no doubt already 
meant ‘teacher’ in general, since we find sx5»o n°3 
=‘school’ (see the Zexz., and cf. ‘Targum onl Ch 
058, where ‘the teacher as the scholar’ is rendered 
xvoon oy xo) It follows, therefore, that the 
Hazzdn or master, who conducted the elementary 
school, was an official of a higher social grade than 
the ‘ [azzan of the synagogue,’ who had to perform 
such menial offices as the whipping of climinals 
(Makkoth, iii. 12). 

The most usual form of address to a teacher was 
Rabbi (37 ‘my master,’ lit. ‘my great one’), but it 
‘does not seem to have been used as a title [e.g. 
Rabbi Eliezer, Rabbi Akiba, etc.) till after the 
tirne of Christ’ (Schiirer), In the NT our Lord is 
addressed by His disciples as pafPel (paPBouvel), xipre, 
diddoxadre, and—in Lk only—as émordra. 

The opinion just stated, that in the time of our 
Saviour every place of any size in the country was 
provided with an elementary school, does not 
quite coincide with that of the Jewish doctors of 
a later day, unless we suppose (as is not unreason- 
able) that the political and religions troubles of 
the period injuriously affected the provincial 
schools. We refer to the oft-quoted enlogium on 
Joshua ben-Gainala (Gamaliel), who was high 
priest about A.D. 63-65: 

‘Verily let it be remembered to that man for 
ood, R. Joshua ben-Gamala is his name, for had 
1e not been, the Law would have been forgotten in 
Israel. At first every one that had a, father (alive) 

received from him instruction in the Law, but he 
that had no father (alive) learned not the Law... . 
Thereafter teachers for the children were appointed 
in Jerusalem. . . . But even this measure sufficed 
not, for he that had a father was brought by him 
to school, and was taught there, but he that had 
no father was not brought to be taught there. In 
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consequence of this, it was ordained that tenchers 
should be appointed in every district. To them 
the children were sent when they were 16-17 
years of age. When a teacher became angry with 
«scholar, the latter stamped his feet and ran 
away. In this condition education remained until 
the time of Joshua ben-Gamala, who ordained that 
in every province and in every town there should 
be teachers appointed, to whom children should be 
bronght at the age of six or seven years’ (Baba 
bathra, 21t).* i 

It is not now possible to speak with certainty 
regarding the condition of the elementary school 
ut the period of which one would most like to 
know, the period of the childhood of our blessed 
Lord. The Mishna, almost our only anthority, is 
not, as a whole, older than A.D. 200. Accordingly, 
we must be content to infer—and always with 
cantion--that some, at least, of the methods there 
referred to as of long standing may have been 
operative in the Ist cent. But before attempting 
even such hesitating results, it will be convenient 
to give at this point what requires to be said of 
the education to be got beyond the synagogue 
schools. or the great inass of the boys—for the 
girls no public provision was made (see below) -- 
these schouls sufticed, Only those destined for the 
study of the Law were sent to the Beth hain- Midrash 
(Sy1aa ma) or ‘house of study,’ as the colleges of 
the scribes were called. These colleges were prob. 
wbly a development of this period. They were, 
naturally, most numerous in Jerusalem, where the 
most famous scribes seem to have had each his 
‘house of study.’? Josephus mentions two by name 
(Wars, 1 xxxil. 23 -fné. xvit. x. 5) who drew 
crowds of stndents in the last days of Herod the 
Great. But by far the most famons of these 
‘doetors of the law’ were the two heads of the 
rival schools, Hillel and Shaminai, although for 
Christian students a greater interest attaches to 
Hille?s grandson, himself the most respected 
teacher of his day, Gamalicl L, who numbered 
the young Saul of Tarsus ainong his pupils (Ac 22%). 
At these colleges the scribe-aspirant reecived 4 
professional rather than a general edueation, for 
which reason the further discussion of their sub- 
jects and methods of study belongs rather to the 
article SCRIBE, 

Returning now to the elementary school, we 
Ne to touch briefly on such of the ontstanding 

eatures of the school systen as we have reason tu 
beheve existed in the century preceeding the 
destruction of Jerusalem. As regards the ave of 
the pupils on admission, our authority, thongh 
often quuted, is unfurtunately too late to be of 
value for the period in question. ‘At five years the 
age is reached for the study of the Eentire 
(pp), at ten for the sinudy of the Mishna, at 
thirteen for the fulfilment anne Commandnients, 
at fifteen for the study of the Talmud, at eighteen 
for marriage,’ etc. (45. v. 24). There is a con- 
sensus of opinion, on the other lund, in the Tal. 
mudice writings that six was the earlicst age at 
which school life shonld begin. t The child had 
already learned from his parent to repeat the 
Shema (see Driver on Dt 6+), selected proverbs, 
and verses from the Psalms. Ile had also had the 
historical significance of various rites and cere- 
monies explained to him (see p. 647” above). 

It is extremely nnlikely that the subjects of 
instruction included more than reading, writing, 
and, perhaps, the clements of arithmetic. The 
first of these was by far the most important, and 


i The ahove is Wiinsche’s translation in Der babyl. Talmud, 
ete. 

{ For the curious ceremonies observed at 2 later pertod on the 
child's first appearance at school, see Schechter, Studies in 
Judaism, p. 368. 
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the fact that the much esteemed privilege of read- 
ing, and even of ale the law in the syna- 
gogue was open to all, must have acted as an incen- 
tive to diligent study. The only text-book was the 
Scriptures—hence the most usual name for the 
elementary school 1599 n'3 the ‘house of the Book’ 
—mostly but not exclusively the Pentateuch. 
‘Turn it (the Torah), and turn it over again, for 
everything is in it’ (Ad, v. 25), well expresses the 
attitude of the orthodox Judaism of the time to 
secular literature. Even so carly as the beginning 
of our era, it was probably usual to begin with the 
Book of Leviticus, as the book whose contents it 
was necessary for every Jewto know. Care would 
be taken that the words of the sacred tongue (for 
only Hebrew was allowed in school) should be cor- 
rectly pronounced * and reverently read. Foreign 
languages were no part of an ordinary Jewish 
education, as Josephus expressly informs us (Ané. 
XX. xii. 1); yet few lads can have grown up in the 
busy cities of Palestine without learning to speak 
both Aramaic and Greek, and at least to read 
Hebrew. ‘Tradition has it that a knowledge of 
Greek was an essential qualification for member- 
mp of the Sanhedrin (Sanhed. 17a). ¢ 

‘Lhe Latin maxim, ‘repetitio mater studiorum,’ 
may be taken as the keynote of Jewish educational 
method. So great was the importance attached to 
constant repetition, that the verb 7% ‘to repeat’ 
came ultimately to mean both ‘to learn’ and ‘to 
tench.’t After the letters were mastered § the 
teacher copied a verse which the child had already 
learned by heart, and taught him to identify the 
individual words, The absence of vowel signs in 
Hebrew, as then written, prevented the child from 
learning to read syllables as he does in the ‘Talmud 
Torah’ schools of the Jewish communities in the 
Kast at the present day. In one point, however, 
the schools of 1900 years ago resembled those 
schools of to-day, namely, the babel of childish 
voices that rose from every corner of the school- 
room, for ‘audible study and distinct pronuncia- 
tion’ (Aé. vi. 6) were the first of numerous re- 

uisites for the proper study of the Torah. Was 
there not once a pupil who learned his tasks with- 
out repeating the words aloud, and who, in con- 
sequence, forgot all he had learned in three years? 
(Hrubin, 540), The ideal schoolboy of the period 
was R. Eliezer, whom his teachers likened to ‘n 
cemented cistern which loses nota drop’ (A4, it. 11). 

The scholar sat on the ground facing the teacher 
(cf, Ac 228, 46. i. 4), who sat slightly raised above 
his pupils. Benches were a later invention. The 
old conception of education as above all a dis- 
cipline was not forgotten, and probably never 
before was education so exclusively religious and 
scriptural, with so little reference to the teachings 
of nature and history. ‘The teacher’s function, as 
then conceived, was not to inform the mind or to 
impart knowledye for its own sake, but to train up 
his pupils in the fear of the Lord, and so to prepare 
them for the ceremonial and moral duties incum- 
bent on them as the true sons of the covenant of 
Abraham. 

It has become a commonplace that the scribes 
taught gratuitously. This may have been true of 
the great doctors of the capital,—althongh even 


* On the defects of the Galilean pronunciation (Mt 2673), see 
Buxtort aud $a, and Ligntfoot’s dissertation in Hor. Hebr. 
(ed. Gandell) i. 170 ff. 

t See also Sota, ix. 14, for a statement that the study of Greek 
had only been stopped since the ‘ war of Titus’—for which read 
‘war of Quietus,’ with tnost modern scholars. 

t Cf. the interesting quotation from St. Jerome in Schiirer, 
op. ctt. 11. 1. 824. 

$ On the later method of teaching the alphabet on the ‘ A-was- 
an-Archer’ principle see Shabbath, 104a, given in full in 
Wiinsche’s Der Babylon. Talmud, etc., {. pp. 155-57, cf. Lewit 
(title below), p. 47. 
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then, perhaps, only as regards judicial work 
(Schurer),—but searcely of the elementary teachers 
in the provinces. It has been sugeested that the 
honorarium was paid under some pretext, such 
ag compensation for loss of time, ete. (Lewit, 
p- 26). This is quite in the spirit of the casuistry 
of the time. Still, as is well known, the scholars 
of the day had a much worthier conception of the 
dignity of work than had Jesus the son of Sirach 
(Sir 38°), and taneht that the study of the Law 
should be combined with the exercise of a trade 
(Ab. ii. 2), 

We must not suppose that the educational system 
here outlined was ae only system then to be found 
in Palestine. It was the system adopted by the 
strict Jews, it is true, but there were other eal: 
of the Greek typo, not only in the many Ilellenistic 
centres,—whence came some of the most famous 
soets, philosophers, and orators of that age (see 
Schiirer, I. i. 28),—but even in Jerusalem itself. 
Such a school was that which the youthful Herod 
attended (Josephus, clnf. XV. x. 5). In nothing, 
however, did the Jewish educational ideal (for 
which cf. Josephus, daé. XX. xii. 1, pdvous be 
coplay waprupoio. Trois Th vduipa gapas emoraudvas, 
x.7.d.) differ so widely from the Greek as in the value 
attached to physical training. For the ordinary 
forms of gymnastic exercise the Jew apparently 
had little inclination, untess, perhaps, for swim- 
ming (Aiddushin, 29a), while See ve in public 
was peculiarly abhorrent to his sense both of 
dignity and decency (1 Mac 14, 2 Mac 41), 

We have said nothing hitherto of the edueation 
of Jewish girls. ‘These were froin their birth te 
their marriage their mother’s special care, by 
whom they were taught, like their brothers, ‘to 
fear God and keep his commandments.’ By her, 
too, they were taught to read, and perhaps to 
write, as boys in former days were taught by their 
father, and thereafter instructed in the domestic 
arts corresponding to their station. ‘The deeper 
study of the ‘Torah, and still more the higher 
secular learning, were discouraged. ‘The ideal to 
which every Jewish daughter was—and we may 
add, is—taucht to aspire is that of the ‘virtuous 
woman’ who ‘looketh well to the ways of her 
household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 
Hler children arise up, and eall her blessed ; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her, saying: Many 
daughters have done virtnously, but thou excellest 
them all’ (Pr 3177), Truly a noble ideal of 
womanhood ! 


LITRRATORB.—A critical history of Hebrew education is still a 
desideratinn. The standard works of the historians, Jewish 
and Christian, contain only incidental referenees. Professor 
Laurie’s IHtstorical Survey of Pre-Christian Education, 1895, 
pp. 69-105, gives a good account of the subject from the con- 
servative standpoint. Quite a number of Jewish writers have 
dealt with if in recent years, mainly, however, as organized by 
the Jewish authorities froin the 2nd cent. a.p. onwards. The 
following are the best of these special works ony those with 
the numher of pages aided have been consulted): M, Duschak, 
Schulgesetzgebung und Methodik d. alten [araeliten, 1872; E. 
van (elder, Die Volksschule d. jid. Alterthums, 1892, 81 pp. 
Seidel, Veber die Padagayik ad. Proaverbien, 1875; 8. Marcus, 
Die Pwedagogtk des Israel, Volkes, 1877; J. Simon, L’ Hducation 
et Vinstructron dea Enfants chez leas anciens J uifs', 1879, 63 pp.; 
A. Astruc, L’ Enseigninent chez les anciens Juifs, 1881; B. Spiers, 
The School System of the Talmud, 1882, 27 pp.; B. Strassburger, 
Geschichte ad. Erziehung und d. iiversenis bet d. Israeliten, 
etc., 1885, 310 pp. (Pre-Talmudic period, pp. 1-24; bibliography 
of Jewish pedagogics, pp. 273-77); J. awit, Daratelluny ad. 
theoretischen u. praktischen Padagoyik in jud. Altertume, 1896, 
80 pp.; Oehler’s * Padagoyik d, Alten Test.’ in Schmid's “neyelo- 
pide d. gesammien Inrziehungs und Unterrichtswesen, vol. v. 
1866, pp. 653-695 (1883, pp. 637-678), is full and suggestive, but 
in great part antiquated; Gustav Raur in Schmid’s (rech. d. 
Erzichung, 1892, pp. 554-570 (not seen), Hamburgers Real- 
encyclopudie d. Judenthums, 1883 (vol. i. art. ‘Erziehung’; 
ii. ‘Lehrer,’ ‘Schule,’ ‘ Unterricht, etc.), is a mine of informa. 
tion for the later period; see also Schiirer’s //.7P i i. 25, 
‘Scribism,’ vol. fl. 27, ‘School and Synagogue’ (older literature 
of the subject, p. 46); Ginsburg in Kitto’s Biblical Cycto- 
pediaa, art. ‘Education’; Edersheim, Sketches uf Jewish Social 
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[ife in the Days of Christ (esp. chs. vil. viii.), and Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah; T.. Low, Die Lebensalter in d. 
gud. Literatur, 1875, passim (esp. p. 10 ff: {education in 
Bible Times,’ and relative notes); S. Schechter, Studies wu 
Judaizm, 1506 (p. 343 ff. ©The Child in Jewish Literature’). 
The standard authorities for Jewish education in the Middle 
Ae (which may be added for completeness’ sake) are the works 
of M. Gudemann, Geschichte d. Krziehungswesen wu, dad. Kultur 
d, Juden, ete., France and Germany, 1880; Italy, [8843 Spain, 
1888. See also I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
1806 (exp. chs. xix. xx.). A. B.S. KENNEDY. 


EFFECT.—In 2 Es 9° ‘effect’ is used in the 
obsolete sense of ‘deed,’ ‘the times also of the 
Highest have... endings in effects and siens’ 
(consummatio in actu et insignis); cf. Shaks. 
Lear, 1. iv, 182— 


‘Thou better know’at 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 
Effects of caurtesy, dues of gratitude,’ 


In Ezk 12% the sense is purport, Us 
‘The days are at hand, and the effect of every 
vision’ (037 ‘word,’ ax RVm). So Chaucer, Merch. 
Tale, 153--- 

‘And for his freended on a day he sente, 

To tellen hein th’ effect of his entente.’ 


With those exceptions, the use of ‘cffeet’ is much as in mod. 
Suglish, though the phrase iu Ro 98 may be noticed, fas though 
the word of God hath taken none effect’? (Geviwraxey, lit. Shay 
fallen out,’ RV ‘hath come to nought’), The usual phrase is ‘to 
make of none effect,’ always a single vb. in the original, of 
which the most interesting is zeavapyiw (Ro 44, Gal 3175 trd 
‘make without effect’ Ro34), a characteristically Pauline word, 
Its opposite is ivepyew, a Word always in NT of some princi te or 
power at work, csp. in the soul (see Mayor on Ja 518), Wher- 
ever Seffectual’ and Seffectually’ occur in NT they translate 
either jvepyeiv, a8 Gal 24, 1 Th 213 * work effectually’; 2Co 18 
‘bo effectual’; Ja 616 ‘the effectual fervent prayer of a right- 
eous man availeth much’ (RY ‘tho supplication of a righteous 
man availeth much in tte working,’ Rendel Uarris, ‘the 
energized prayer of a rightequs man is of great force’*); its 
adj. svepyve, a8 1 Co 169, Philen§; or its subst. oépyae, whence 
Eng. ‘energy,’ as Eph 37 4'5 Seffectual working,’ RV ‘working,’ 
Tn all these places we should now use ‘effective,’ ‘ effectively.’ 


J. HASTINGS. 
EGGS.— Sec Fowl. 


EGLAH (ab:y ‘a heifer’),—One of the wives of 
David, and mother of [thream (28 38). Both here 
and in 1 Ch 3% she is distinguished by the title 
‘David's wife.’ Jewish tradition (cf. Jer. Quest. 
Heb. in libros Regum) identified EK. with Michal, 
since the latter was his first and best-loved wife. 
More probably the name of K.’s first husband is con- 
sonia in the word ‘ David.’ J. F. STENNING. 


EGLAIM (o'b:x), Is 15%. -—-- Noticed with Moab. 
The name has not been recovered. In the Ono- 
masticon (sv. Avallim) it is placed 8 Roman miles 
south of Arcopolis. C. R. CONDER. 


EGLATH-SHELISHIYAH (a:v5y nbay) oceurs in 
an ancient oracle against Moab, which is quoted 
in Ig 15° and Jer 48%. In both these passages RV 
takes the word to be a proper naine, giving in 
margin the alternative tr ‘fas] an heifer of three 

ears old,’ which is AV in Jer 48% and AVim in 

s 15° Un the latter passage, AV text omits ‘[as].’ 
It is still somewhat uncertain whether the word 
isan appellative or a proper name, although the 
latter view has paninierilee itsclf to the majority 
of modern scholars (Ewald, Reuss, Graf, Rothstein 
in Kautzsch’s A.7. ete.) Delitzsch (/saiah, ad 
foc.) defends the rendering of AV and Luther, 
laying stress upon the fact that both in Is and 
Jer 6Y ‘ay occurs asyndetically. He points out 
that it might be un appellative of Moab (cf. 


* Having given ‘earnest’ a8 one meaning of ‘effectual’ when 
used of prayers, the Oxf. Ang. Diet, (a.v.) adds: ‘Cf. Anglo- 
Lat. effectuose supplicantes ‘earnestly entreating,” A.v. 1229 in 
Rymer, 1. 308. Perhaps this use was originally due to confusion 
with affectual; but the translators of AV ingeniously availed 
themselves of it in Ja 5'8 to render Gr, ivepyouséyy.’ tis to be 
observed, however, that AV uses two wordg, ‘ effectual fervent,’ 
for this oue Gr. word. Tindale’s tr. is ‘if it be fervent.’ 
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Jer 46° 50", Hos 4'6 10", in all of which ‘heifer’ 
is siinilarly used), but thinks it more probable 
that the reference is to Goar ({s) oc Horonaim 
(Jer) as beuntiful, strong, and hitherto unsubdued 
cities. In Is 15° after Nijywp (Zour) LXX hag 
Sduadts ydp dor rperis, referring to Moab. In 
Jer 48 (Gr. 31]* the MSS show a perplexing varicty 
of readings (see Swete). B has, after Horonain, 
kal dyyeNavy Sadaced. Ag. and Symm., however, 
had dduadts rprer#s (seo Field), 

LireraTURE.—Comm. on Is and Jer; Baudissin in SK, 18ss, 
p. 500 ff.; Dietrich in Mera’ Archiv, i. 34217, 

J. A. SELUIE. 

EGLON (j\5ay).—A_ king of Moab who, upon the 
relapse of the children of Israel into idolatry after 
the death of Othniel, was the divine instrument 
for punishing them, He is represented as forming 
a confederation with Amalck and Ammon, * and 
in conjunetion with them taking possession ot 
Jericho (‘the city of palm trees,’ Jz 3)... For 
eivhteen years he ruled over them, till a deliverer 
arose in the person of Ehnd, of the clan of Gera, 
of the tribe of Benjamin. With the excuse of 
taking Evlon his tribute (or, perhaps, a present), 
Ehud with a retinue of servants went to the 
king’s court. ‘The king, we are told, in order 
that we may understand what is coming, was a 
very fat man. ‘The present was offered, and the 
whole party started ou their way home again. 
When they reached the graven unages (LAX, 
Vulg. AVm, KVm), or perbaps graven stones (by 
some connected with the eilve stones of Jos 4%), 
or the quarries (AV, RV, following 'Targ. Syr.),t 
Ehud went back to the king by himself, and, by 
vivine him to believe that he had a secret to com- 
municate to him, obtained an interview with hin 
by himself alone. He was sitting in his cool 
upper-chamber. Now that he has the king by 
himself, Ehud claims that his message for the 
king is from God, upon which Ezglon rises out of 
respect to the source of the message. Ehud then 
draws his two-edged dagger, taking advantace of 
his left-handedness, which would enable him to 
do so without much notice being taken of his act, 
and stabs KE. with such force that the dagger, haft 
and all, goes into him, while the fat closes upon 
the blade.§ It ix some little time before the 
murder of E. is discovered, and meanwhile Ehud 
has escaped and summoned his countrymen to the 
destruction of the Moabites on the W. of Jordan 
with such success, that ‘the land had rest fourscore 
years.’ 

Jos. (Ané. v. iv.) makes several additions to, and 
variations in, the story told in the Book of Judges ; 
that E. built a palace at Jericho; that Ehud also 
dwelt there, mulcechne familiar with E. by means 
of his presents, and was beloved by E.’s courtiers. 

fhud gathers the Israelites together to destroy 
Moab almost before his murder of EE. is known, 


LITERATURE,—For the latest description of the history of 
Evlon, see Moore, Judges, 89 If. HE. A. REDPATIL. 


EGLON (po3y).—An ancient town in the She- 
phelah, close to Lachish. Its king, Debir, joined in 
the alliance formed by the king of Jerus, agiuinst 
the Isr. underJoshua, and after the battle of Aijaton 
it was cantured and destroyed (Jos 1087 12"), It 
is not again named in Scripture, so that it was prob. 
utterly destroyed. In LXX, ef. Jos 10, Adullam 
takes its place by some (prob.) early mistake, they 


* This is held to be an exaggeration of D hy those who dis- 
tinguish various hands in this book; see, however, Ps 836-7, 
which seems to refer to the period of the Judges. 

t The fortifications, at any rate, of Jericho must have been 
in ruins (cf. Jos 6% with 1 K 1654), but we are never told that 
the ruins left from the bnrning of Jericho were pulled down. 

{The notion that they were boundary stones or images 
scarcely descrves mention. 

§ Kor the meaning of the last clause of verse 7 see Moore, 
pp. 97, 9S. 
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are in consequence identified in the Onomastion. 
The name remains in ‘Ajlén, sone 15 miles N.E. 
from Gaza and 2 miles N. of Tell Hesy, now con- 
clusively identified with the ancient Lachish. 
But llinders Petrie (PA/'S¢, 1890, pp. 161-163) 
noints out Vell Nezileh as probably the true site. 
Ik hirbet ‘Ajldn his practised eye pronounced un- 
likely to be the site of an ancient town. On the 
other hand, ‘it is certain,’ he says, ‘that Tell 
Hesy and subordinately Zell Nejilech must have 
been positions of first-rate importance from the 
time of the earliest settlements; they would then 
agree to the character of Lachish and Eglon. The 
history of 7Z’cld Ilesy begins about B.c. 1500, and 
ends about b.c. 500; while Tell Nejilch, as far as 
can be seen on the surface, is of the same ave, or 
ruined even earlier. ‘'There are no sites in the 
country around so suited to the linportance of 
Lachish and Eyvlon as these two Tells.’ ‘Io this may 
be added, that the course of Joshua (ch. 10) brought 
him first to Lachish—TEvlon lying between Lachish 
and Hebron; and the position of Tell Nejileh suits 
this account better than that of ‘Ajlin. See 
LACHISH. 


Literature. —Robinson, BRP ti. 49; Porter, Giant Cities of 
Bashan, 200; (HE St (1895), 166; Bliss, 4 Mound of Many 
Cities (1894), 142. A. ILENDERSON. 
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i. Name. 

ji, Physical character. 
iii, Mauna, 

iv. Flora. 

v. Ethnology. 

vi. Language. 
vii, Chronology. 
i. History. 
ix. Relations with Asia. 
x. Religion. 


i, NamME.—The name by which the Evyptians 
at all times designated their country was Kimet 
(Copt. KHME, xNM1 ), a Word of which the probable 
ctymology—root Am ‘black’—-would contirm the 
statements of Ilcrodotus and Plutarch, who con- 
nect it with the dark colour of the soil. The 
contrasting redness of the neighbouring desert 
sand gave to that the name of ‘the Red Land.’ 
It is phonetically impossible to connect Kime? 
with the name Nea (on), To the Semites the 
country was known as Mizraim (ory, seldom 1s9, 
Meorpalu, Meoapaly), the termination here being no 
doubt locative and not a dual. ‘The older cunei- 
form texts vocalize Musr, the later Misr; the 
Aimarna letters have generally Misrf, pl.* For 
this word a favourite though undcemonstrable 
derivation is that from 1s9 ‘fort.’ The Greek name 
Atyurros (Arab. Avvbt, Eth. Gebs, and Muropean 
Copt) is of equally obscure origin. Jt cannot be 
satisfactorily derived from any Lgyptian or Semitic 
word or combination of words. In the earliest 
Greek writers (Odyssey poeta) it is the name 
of the river, for which Netdos (cf. 953, 9977?) is first 
found in Hesiod. In the later epochs and in 

octical texts we meet with many other names for 
“aynt. Of such @ mri is among the most frequent, 
and seems connected specially with Lower Epypt 
and the inundation. ‘The Land of the Sycamore,’ 
‘of the Olive,’ ‘of the Sacred Eye,’ are naines which 
require for their explanation a greater knowledge 
of the geographical myths than we possess. 

ii, PitysSICAL CHARACTER.—The geological con- 


* According to W. Max Miller (2. Ags. vili. 209), Musru, 
whence Shalmaneser 11. received presents, was Egypt, not a 
N. Syrian or Armenian district (Winckler, Hommel, etc.). 
Winckler has suggested (Alt. Kor. 24 ff.) that another Musri, 
which he locates in Edom or Sinai, may have been the real 
origin of the Exodus tradition, reminiscences of wanderings in 
that district having got confused with the name of Egypt. In 
8. Arabian inscriptions this Musri and Egypt are distinguished 
a8 }9sD and AyD (Hommel in Festschrift f. Kbers, 27). 
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stitution of Masypt is simple; its elements 
are three—the bed of rock (limestone for the 


most part, with sandstone and yranite in. thr 
S.), which stretches across the N.E. corner of 
Africa; then the sand which lies upon this, and 
extends from the Arabian desert hills on the E. to 
the Libyan range on the W.; lastly, the black 
Nile mud, resting upon the sand in the centre of 
the valley, and forming the highroad for the great 
stream on which the prosperity of the country 
depends. The number and dimensions of the 
buildings erected at all periods pave a high import 
ance to the geolovical elements of the conntry. 
The limestone obtained near Memphis cial) 
furnished the material for the principal works of 
the early periods. The great temples higher up 
the valley, especially those of Thebes, are built of 
sandstone, conveniently obtainable at Silsileh. Red 
granite for statues, sarcophagi, etc., was worked 
at the first Cataract (Aswiin); black gianite and 
diorite for similar purposes came from the eastern 
desert (HamméAmAt). Alabaster, a favourite 
material, usually for smaller objects, was quarried 
opposite Dahshfr, or (a better quality) at Z/tnb, near 
Beni-Hasan, whence it was extracted under the 
earliest Dynasties. In metals the Nile valley itself 
is poor; those most valued come from abruad,—-yold 
in plenty from Nubia or the eastern desert ; silver, 
which was rarer, probably froin Cilicia; copper 
from Sinai, later also from Cyprus; malachite and 
lapis lazuli from Sinai and Mesopotamia, Bronze, 
familiar during all later epochs, was made with tin, 
the provenance of which is uncertain, but which 
was already used under the 6th Dynasty. Nor can 
we tell whence iron, well known at any rate from 
about 800 B.C., was obtained, though a limited 
amount could be pot from the western desert. 

The course of the Nile through Nubia is hindered 
by a succession of rocky barriers, the last or 
northernmost of which—the first Cataract—has 
often been the political as it is the natural frontier 
of Egypt. Between tue Cataracts and the Delta 
the country is of a very uniform character. The 
valley is extensive or narrow as the two hill-ranges 
recede from or approach the stream. Its breadth 
varies from about nine to four imiles. As the river 
progresses northward, the hills gradually fall back 
and the valley expands into the plain of the Delta, 
across which the river makes its way by various 
channels to the Mediterrancan, Although the 
surface-denudation recognizable at certain pointe 
of the river’s course and the petrified forests still 
extant testify to very different climatic condi- 
tions at a remote geolovical period, it is unlikely 
that during the five or six thousand years of 
historic Egypt there has been much change in the 
aspect of the country. By the opening of that 
period the valley had been dried, the river-bed 
raised, and the streain’s course fixed practically to 
its actual extent, though the number of its inouths 
was greater than it is to-day. 

History is concerned during the earlier periods 
almost exclusively with the upper valley; the 
Delta was evidently still but partially reclaimed, 
though certain towns there are already met with 
in the myths and in the earliest history. Physical 
contrasts are coincident with that division into 
Upper and Lower Egypt which we find an estab- 
lished fact of the remotest historic times ; already 
the two kingdoms—for such undoubtedly they 
once had heen—are united, each, however, retain- 
ing its own tutelary deity, und its independent 
capital, V0 (El-Kab) and Buto. 

Beyond tlis twofold partition, Egypt appears 
from the earliest times subdivided into a number 
(about 22 in south and north respectively) of 
smaller districts (numes, from vouds), which become 
later the basis of an administrative system, but. 
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which originated probably in the vaguely defined 
settlements of different tribes. The lists of the 
nomes are our chief source of topographical know- 
ledge; but no full lists are preserved from early 
periods, although several most ancient documents 
(tomb of Adn, Pyramid texts) mention a few of 
the nomes. In the later lists each nome is per- 
sonified by its guardian deity, fetish, or emblem, 
which serves as a kind of coat-of-arms. A nome 
was held to be composed of four elements: (1) the 
metropolis, the seat of the tribal religion and 
residence of the clief; (2) the cultivated land; 
(3) the canals by which the ficlds were fed with 
river-water; (4) the marshes which, rarely cul- 
tivable, served as a hunting-ground for the local 
nobles. ‘The hieroglyphic Fer, which expressed 
one of the words for ‘nome,’ 18 a testimony to 
some primitive irrigation system, representing as 
it does a canal-divided field, and the founder of 
the Ist Dynasty is credited with the construction 
of the great dyke which still protects the province 
of Gizeh from a too extensive inundation, while 
his successors had all to occupy themselves with 
the reyulation of the water, the cutting of canals, 
and the satisfaction of Ivcal claims upon the 
benefits of proximity to the river itself. Varia- 
tions in the annual height of the inundation were 
no doubt carefully observed in the remotest ages ; 
we know that they were recorded in the Cataract 
district by the kings of the 12th Dynasty, and 
at Karnak in later times, 

The Nile is not only the great fertilizer; it is also, 
now as formerly, the main highway. We hear 
relatively little of Journeys by road ; locomotion 
was normally by water, cither upon the river or 
upon the subsidiary canals. ‘Che commonest words 
for journeying implicd the idea of sailing up or 
down stream. The dead were drawn to their 
10ock-eut tombs on boat-formed cars; the solar 
cods were thought to traverse the sky in a divine 
bark. Such roads as we do hear of are chiefly 
those leading from the Nile across the desert— 
eastwards (from Coptos) to the Red Sea, west- 
wards to the Nutron Lukes, or southwards into 
the Soudan. 

li. LAUNA.—The bones of sacrificial animals 
from various periods, and countless animal mum- 
mies from the base epochs, might, if carefully 
preserved and located, teach much as to the 
ultimate homes of several species, while an exten- 
sive knowledye of both the dumestieated and wild 
animals night be had from the frescoes of the 
tombs —especially those of the Middle Kingdom. 
Kach animal is there accompanied by its name, 
though it is often diflicult to find for these their 
modein equivalents. For the earhest times the 
hieroglyphic signs themselves would supply a 
considerable list, giving evidence that the species 
then known have since changed little. The ae is 
frequently depicted, though probably seldom met 
with until the desert. had been reached. The lion 
hunts recorded in the New Wingdoim refer mainly to 
Syria or Nubia, though Thutmosis (Vv. hunted hons 
in the neighbourhood of Memphis. Leopards (or 
panthers?) seem to have been seen in the south ; 
elephants and giraffes were not unknown to those 
who traded on the Upper Nile; jackals, then as 
now, were very familiar; desert wolves and hywnas 
somewhat less so; many kinds of antelopes were 
well known. ‘The hippopotamus, once commonly 
met in the river and hunted in the swamps, has by 
now been driven far up the Nile. Of oxen various 
breeds were kept; the familiar long-horned species 
existed until the plague in the middle of the 
present century. Oxen are often represented 
ploughing or threshing. Certain varieties, or 
rather individual members of certain varieties, 
distinguished by peculiar, carefully sought mark- 
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ings, were held sacred from the earliest times— 
Apis at Memplris, Mnevis at Heliopolis, Bacis at 
Hermonthis. Sheep were no doubt kept, but 
occur rarely on the monuments. Varieties of the 
long- and the spiral-horned ram were sacred. The 
ass was the usual beast of burden, and was not 
rivalled by the camel till a very late date. It will 
be remembered that in Gn 12! (Abraham and 
Pharaoh) and Ex 9° (Moses) camels are neverthe- 
less mentioned --both by J--as if known in Egypt. 
The horse is likewise unknown in the older epochs ; 
as it appears first after the Hyksos period, it is 
assumed to have been introduced by those in- 
vaders. The reference to Evy ptian horse-breeding 
in 1K 10% should more probably be applied to 
some Asiatic country (Winckler, Alét. Unt. 173 A). 
The Eyyptian name for the horse meant properly 
‘a pair,’ and was due probably to its first employ- 
ment in the war-chariot. loreign uaimes, among 
them Seimit. 00, once borrowed, became even more 


usual, The horse appears to have been seldom 
ridden. Several breeds of dogs were known ; 


some were valued for the chase, ‘The names of 
some breeds are preserved, and show that certain 
Libyan (or Nubian?) varieties were popular. The 
cat, sacred to the goddess J’stt, was larger in 
ancient than in modern Egypt. 1t figures in a very 
ancient solar myth (Book of the Dead, ch. 17). The 
pig, except for 1ts mention in the sacred books, is 
not met with until late times. Of birds a great 
number are depicted —geese, ducks, herons of many 
sorts; migratory birds, e.g. swallows, plovers, 
quails. Eagle, vulture, hawk, and owl are among 
the most constantly recurring hieroglyphics, while 
the vulture, hawk, and ibis were sacred to Bie: 
minent divinities, and were embalined in numbers 
(in the base epochs) in the localities of which those 
divinities were the patrons. It is remarkable that, 
though hen-breeding is universal in Egypt to-day, 
that bird was apparently unknown to the ancients. 
Of the larger reptiles the most important was the 
crocodile, now no longer to be met with below the 
Cataracts. ‘There is a variety of snakes, the best 
known being the uraeus, Siliem of the putron- 
goddess of Lower Egypt and hence of the king, 
und the horned viper. Irom the importance and 
frequeney in the earliest religions literature of 
charms against large snakes, it may be inferred 
that their numbers and dimensions were once 
greater than they are at present. 

The texts show us several insects, notably the 
scarabeus-beetle, regarded, expecially in later 
times, as a symbol of eternity and of the sun-god, 
and the bee, associated in writing from the remot- 
est times with royalty in Lower Kyypt. 

lish are often represented. The most peculiar 
is the ozyrrhynchus, the badge of the 19th nome 
of Unies Eyvypt. Fish were much eaten ; some of 
the oldest frescoes depict them speared in the 
marshes, landed in drag-nets, and then split for 
drying; while texts equally ancient tell of the 
construction of fish-ponds. 

iv. Frora.—Kyyptis remarkably poor in variety 
of vegetation. Muny of the cultivated plants most 
common now—cotton, sugar, rice—are modern im- 
portations. 

In estore ages the valley was no doubt con- 
siderably wooded ; but to-day, with the exception 
of the various palm species, trees occur only singly 
or in small groups. The representations of the 
flora—of trees especially—in the frescoes, carv- 
ings, or hicroylyphics are generally too far conven- 
tionalized to be instructive. More can be learned 
from extant remains of edible grains or funerary 
floral wreaths (from the New Kingdom onwards), 
or of woodwork (from all periods). From these it 
is clear that the native vegetation has altered very 
little during the course of history. The Egyptians 
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were at all times ill off for workable woods, and 
were compelled—where the stalks of river plants 
would not serve—to make the best of their own 
sycoinore or acacia (the latter especially in the 
older epochs), or to import yew from Cilicia (7) and 
ebony from Nubia. More than one Pharaoh of 
the New Kingdom brought specimens of trees and 
veyetables from Syria or the Red Sea coasts, either 
as curiosities or with a view to their propagation. 
From the nature of the soil, agricultnre must 
always have been the main occupation of the 
population, and we learn from the monuments the 
names of several cereals, of which wheat and bar- 
ley were the commonest, dhurah being well known 
since the New Kingdom. Gardens were laid out, 
and much interest was shown in thei since the 
4th Dynasty. Many vegetables are represented 
in the frescoes and as hieroglyphic signs, especially 
the bulbous sorts—onions, leeks, etc. (ef. Nu xt. 5). 
The vine was always largely cultivated, and from 
the Delta came several famous wines of Greck and 
Roman times. The fig, too, is early represented. 
Many plants were valued medicinally, as can be 
shown from the numbers oceurring in the medical 
works, notably in the Papyrus Ebers; others were 
used for dyeing. ‘The most important of all plants 
to the Egyptians was the papyrus, which, unknown 
now in the Delta, grew there once in vast thickets 
where the nobles hunted, and whence was obtained 
the material, not only for writing, but also for 
numerous other purposes, decorative and useful. 
As the papyrus became one of the pictorial 
emblems of Lower Egypt, so the lotus was often 
that of the southern country, although a sort 
of water-reed scems also to have been so employed. 

v. ETHNOLOGY.-—The problem of the origin and 
relationships of the Evyptian race is still unsolved. 
Its solution is to be sought in the evidence of (1) 
philology; (2) mythology; (3) physical anthro- 
pology; and (4) material culture. Investigations 
In these various fields have hitherto given results 
partially discordant. (1) The most ancient ln- 
yuistic documents point to an undeniable though 
ulready very remote relationship with the Semitic 
languaves (see below). (2) The divinities and myths 
familiar to the earliest texts were, until recently, 
uecepted as growths of the Egyptian soil, the 
inclination being to recognize in extraneous ele- 
ments, if any, the influence of neighbouring A fri- 
can races. Hommel indeed inviles us to take 
other considerations into account by pointing 
out. certain coincidences between the ancient 
religions of Egypt and Babylonia. (3) Racial 
types, as depicted on the monuments, and the 
Ineasurements, ete., of mummies, have led to no 
uniform results. Formerly, anthropologists saw 
in the scnIptures and paintings one race, identical 
with the Gots of to-day; now they generally 
discern various types among the most ancient 
portraits, and seek on such evidence to distinguish 
at least two races. lew mummies remain from 
the oldest epochs—one of the most ancient is that 
from Med(m, at present in the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Londoun,--and those from later times 
point apparently to a short-skulled, while the 
modern Egyptian is of a long-skulled type. Prob- 
ably the eldest group of remains (from Abydos, 
1895-96) secms to point to a long-skulled, orthogna- 
thous, smootli-haired race; but the type there is 
not homogeneous, neither is that of the Medaim 
mummies, and their relationship to the race of 
historic Egypt is not yet clear. (4) There is cer- 
tainly evidence of African elements, whether due 
to primitive kinship or to mere proximity, in sone 
branches of the material civilization, at as dress, 
weapons, possibly circumeision. On the other 
hand, Hommel secks to show that a very early 
form of religious or sepulchral architecture (pyra- 
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mid) is derived from Babylonia. It must be owned 
that the oldest remains of Mesopotamian civiliza- 
tion appear to exceed in antiquity any hitherto 
brought to light in Egypt. 

Most are agreed that, whatever be the case with 
their forerunners, the Eyyptians from the 3rd or 
4th Dynasty onwards were not w negroid race; 
that they came, on the contrary, from Asia. But 
the questions of their previous home there and the 
route by which they reached the Nile,—whether by 
Bab el-Mandeb and Abyssinia or the Wady Ham- 
mamat and Coptos, or by the Syrian desert and the 
Isthimnus,—are as yet unanswered, The route S. 
Arabia-Haminfinat-Coptos has for it the evidence 
(2) of prehistoric remains at Coptos, pointing to a 
people coming direct. from the Red Sea; (0) of 
certain facts—physical acsemblance, peaceful rela- 
tions, and the apparently reverential attitude of 
the Egyptinns—which have been held to point to 
Punt, r.e. the country about the suuthern end of 
the Red Sea, as a former home of the race. To 
this may be added the tradition that the founders 
of the monarchy came from ‘Thinis, a town 
not far distant from Coptos--a tradition which 
has been confirmed by the recent discovery 
of the First Dynasty tombs in the same neigh- 
bourhood (Abydos). No reminiscence has been 
discerned in the literature of a prehistoric 
immigration. The people apparently considered 
themselves aborigencs, and called themselves 


merely Rdme(t), ‘men’ par excellence, Traces 
of a stone age, undeniable though comph- 


cated by the long historic survival of flint-work- 
ing, show that the country has been inhabited 
since the Pliocene period. Paleolithic remains 
are rare, but some half-dozen stations are said 
to have been recognized. Considerable evidence 
has been adduced (though contested) to demon- 
strate a New Stone age. That a Hebrew writer 
of the 6th or 7th cent. speaks (Gn 10°) of 
Mizraim as related to Cush (Ethiopia), Put 
(S. Arabia, Pwnt), and Canaan, is not a fact of 
much ethnological importance. By the earlier 
annalist (#b.%) eight numes—inostly unidentifiable 
—are given which may preserve a then current 
Hebrew view of Egypt’s ethnolovical relationships. 

vi. LANGUAGKE.—The relative position of the 
Egyptian Janguayre among its neighbours is a 
question closely associated with that as to the 
racial connexions of the peuple. Our means of 
comparison with the Ree ate idioms are not 
of equal value. For the Semitic languages —for 
the Mesopotamian dialects at Jeast — we have 
documents perhaps as ancient as any from Egypt. 
Kor the Berber and Cushite languages of Africa 
we can but infer from quite modern evidence the 
lineuistic conditions of earlier aves; and in this 
important field, therefore, little has as yet been 
attempted. 

The Egyptian language, together with certain 
languages of Barbary, Nubia, and Abyssinia, used 
to be regarded as forming one of the distinct main 
divisions of human speech; now rt is clear that 
this isolating classification cannot be justified. 
The group 1s not independent. Since Benfey’s 
attempt to demonstrate the aflinity of the Eyyp- 
tian und Semitic languages, his main contention 
has received increasing confirmation, until it 1s no 
longer possible to deny an originally very close 
relationship—collateral rather than filial ~between 
the seelotHanilte and proto-Semitic groups. The 
affinity is specially prominent in grammatical 
features common to both. Of these the principal 
are—(1) the same gender-endines, mase. w, fem. 3 
(2) an all but identical series of pronominiul suffixes ; 
(3) the use in both of a peculiar adjectival Lermina. 
tion, ‘nisbeh’; (4) identity in four or five of the 
numerals; (5) analogous treatment of the weak 
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verb and derivatives; (6) the identity of an old 
form of Egyp. verbal flection and the Sem. perfect ; 
(7) verbal nouns with prefixed m ; (8) the import- 
ance of a single accent-vowel in each word or 
syntactical group, and the resultant ‘construct’ 
stute of the remaining vowels. There is, more- 
over, to be noted the correspondence between the 
Sein. and Egy. consonants, extending to some 
fifteen undoubted equations (which embrace the 
Duportant series x, 1, ‘', y); also two or three more 
which are almost certain.® Further, the sume lack 
of any written representatives of the vowels. — In 
the vocabulary the case for Sem. aflinity is less 
strong. The number of Egyp. roots for which 
correspondents cun reasonably be claimed in any 
sem. dialect is small; the large Sem. clement in 
the language of the New Kinedom owes its pre- 
sence, not to any primitive relationship, but merel 
to the political circumstances of thetime. The bulk 
of Egyp. roots is of a decidedly non-Sem. type. 
One of the most distinctive features of the Sem. 
languages—the preponderance of triliteral roots— 
is, at any rate, not. paralleled, even in the oldest 
Egyptian documents, though it has been sug- 
gested that the divergence here is dne to early 
phonetic degeneration, Hommel offers another 
explanation of the facts. By the aid of certain 
very potent phonetic laws he institutes com- 
parisons between a number of Egyp. and Sumerian 
words, the latter being, in his view, an import 
dating from the prehistoric (Semitic) immigration 
from Mesopotamia, It is a question of at least, 
equal difficulty how large a proportion of the roots 
shonld be regarded as of African, i.e. negroid, 
origin, and so as vestiges of a still remoter, pre- 
Semitic period, during which the valley was 
peopled by an African race, part of whose lin- 
guistic stock was subsequently amalgamated with 
that of the invading Asiatics, 

If it were possible to trace with certainty the 
genealogy of the hieroglyphic seript, we might 
expect to find ourselves nearer the birthplace of 
the langnave. UHommel’s theories do not ignere 
this problem; the hieroglyphies came, he holds, 
like the rest of the intellectual equipment of the 
“eyptians, front Mesopotamia. Tf this were true 
of the script. as a wie it would nevertheless be 
obvious that many of the signs had their ovigin in 
Africa ; they represent natural objects, to be met 
with only there. Be this as it may, it is evident 
that the Babylonian and Egyptian systems had, 
for ages before we first meet with them, followed 
widely divergent lines of development. ‘The former, 
influenced by the nature of its writing materials, had 
lost almostentirely the pictorial character which the 
latter, on the contrary, retained from the beginning 
to the end of historic times. A conventionalizing, 
sbbreviating tendency was, of course, inevitable if 
A script so ponderous was to be put to any but 
veeasional decorative uses, But the abbreviated 
forms — first the ‘hieratic,’ Iater the ‘demotie’ 
script—vrew and found employment side by side 
with theit prototypes, the hieroglyphies, which 
to the eud were alone held suitable for sacred 
literature or ornamental inscriptions, 

The signs in general employment during the 
classical period —-the Middle and earlier New 
Kingdoms — are estimated at about 500; some 


* The following are the conventional transcriptions used in 
this article (see oy. Zeilschr, xxxiv. 61 and ZDMG xlvi. 727). 


1. Ascertained equations: &’, 20, 7h, iw, 1h, c b, *t, 3k, 
SIF, OM In, Dy pk nt; 2. doubtful: 2 é g,1f, od, 
a 


04,f,y \; d, 9 s(the valucs of the sibilants, of course, particu- 
larly uncertain). The Egyp. f and a form of A are without 
Semitic equivalents. Y and: represent secondary forms of * 7, 
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from the older epochs had then fallen into disuse, 
many employed Inter had not yet appeared. — 

The signs are pictures of material objects— 
natural and artificial,—or of parts of such objects. 
Primarily, each sign must have had for its phonetia 
value minerely the name of the object depicted. But 
since no provision was thus made for expressing 
abstract ideas or the granunnatical needs of the 
language, @ secondary use of the signs had been 
developed, and abstraetions were expressed by the 
suine signs as those material objects of which the 
names contained the identical consonants. For 
example, -o~ is the picture of a ‘rib,’ written by 
the consonants spr; the verb ‘reach’ is also spelt 
spr; it, too, is therefore written with the sign 7a. 
Besides such signs as these, capable unassisted of 
expressing complete words, there are many with 
oe the value of single syllables (¢.e. consonant -+ 
vowel + consonant). ‘These are, no donbt, primitive 
word-siens which have lost their original function, 
and so become available as pure phonetics for the 
writing of lonzer words, A still remoter stage of the 
language is recalled by the 24 signs called by us 
the ‘alphabet,’ and reduced from the representation 
of 24 monosyllabic words (? consonant -+- vowel) to 
that of 24 consonants, the initials of those forgotten 
words, ‘To these three phonetic elements is to be 
added one purely ideographic and complementary. 
To avoid ambiguities certain signs, ‘determina- 
tives,’ are added, as in Babylonian and Chinese, 
to phonetically written words in order to indi- 
cate the class of ideas to whieh such words 
refer. Thus, digmity or age wonld be followed 
by the figure of an old man, strength or power 
by that of an armed hand, literature or learn- 
ing by that of a papyrus roll. The absence of 
written vowels leaves us ignorant of the correct 
pronunciation of KExyptian words; our only 
guides are the transcriptions in vocalized foreign 
languages —cuneiform or Greek,—or in Coptic, 
which is but the youngest stage of Eeyptian, 
expressed in the Greek alphabet. Yet by these 
aids we merely approaimate to the vocalization 
of the later epochs ; for that of the Old Kingdom 
we have no guide. The Egyptians themselves 
did indeed, during the period of their intimacy 
with Asia (18th and following Dynasties), feel the 
need of some system of vowel-transeription, and 
they naturally took as thetr model the cunciform 
sylHabary, already in common use in Syria. The 
vowels which under this influence they aimed at 
representing were a, 2, and 7, and for their hiero- 
glyphic representation the signs for three approxi. 
mate weal consonants were selected. Similar 
necessities were met. at later periods (the Persian, 
Ptolemaic, and Roman supremacics) by similar 
means, though during these the clements of the 
ancient hieroglyphic system were speedily losing 
their origimal values, and complete irregularity 
uready reigned in the transcription of foreign 
consonants as well as vowels. 

vil. CHRONOLOGY.--Many of the problems in- 
volved in this subject still await satisfactory 
solution. Astronomical caleulations combined 
with the monumental evidence have duubtless 
done much already to fix the dates of later epochs; 
but beyond the ave of the New Kingdom it seems 
impossible to find unanimous acceptance for more 
than approximate dates. Much obscurity stil 
prevails as to the eras and methods employed by 
the Esyptians in their calculations. 

A. The available Egyptian documents are—(1) 
The lists of kings inscribed in temples or private 
tombs. The three most important (at Abydos, Kar- 
nak, Sakkara) date from Dynasties 18 and 19, and 
give the names of 76, 61, and 47 kings respectively. 
‘Tombs and MSS of the same period have preserved 
shorter lists. In such lists the sequence of names 
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is not always correct, nor iy more than a selection 
(political or ritualistic ?) from the full series of past 
kings given. ‘They supply no data as to length of 
reign. (2) The lists in a dilapidated papyrus of 
the Ramesside period at Turin, which probably 
enumerated when complete all kings from the 1st 
to the Hyksos Dynasty. (3) Dates are found in, 
or can be reckoned from, the annals inscribed in 
the eines by certain kings, or incidentally in 
the tombs of private persons. This is the most 
reliable class of document, and the records in 

rivate tombs are the sole contemporary source 
or a chronology of the early Dynasties. 

B. Of Greek writers, by far the most important 
is Manetho, a native priest, c. B.C. 250, whose 
works are known only by the excerpts preserved 
by Josephus, Africanus, and Eusebius, or by the 
medium of still later chronologists. We are 
ignorant of the sources upon which his Alyurriakd 
was based; presumably, he had at his disposal 
documents far fuller and more reliable than any 
now available, though his chronology of the remoter 
periods can be proved much at fault. Nor can we 
Judge how far he manipulated his authorities to 
suit his own views; and it is, moreover, probable 
that his Jewish and Christian abbreviators lad 
their own systems to harmonize with his state- 
ments. The misfortunes inevitable in the lony 
transmission of such writings must also be con- 
sidered in estimating their present value. The 
lists appended to Manetho’s history divided the 
Kyvyptian kings into 31 Dynasties. The grounds 
for such divisions are often difficult to appreciate ; 
they do not always coincide with the divisions in 
the Turin papyrus. The lists compiled by Eratos- 
thenes, B.C. 275-194, in which pretended Greek 
interpretations of the royal names are given, con- 
tain in reality many words which are but inaccurate 
transcriptions of titles, formulw, etc., which accom- 
panied the names. 

Many scholars have occupied themselves with 
these Greek chronologists. Béckh sought to 
demonstrate an astronomical era as the basis of 
Mancetho’s calculations. Lepsins appealed to the 
‘Sothis’ book, —a Christian forgery, — which 
ascribed 3555 years as total duration to the 
Egyptian monarchy; while, according to Unger, 

anetho’s system gave 5613 as the date of its 
foundation. Brugsch has attempted reckoning 
from the basis of average length of generations 
and reigns, and thus arrives at 4400 for the same 
event. Ed. Meyer lays stress chiefly on data as to 
length of reigns actually recorded on the monu- 
ments, and has thus constructed a series of § mini- 
mum dates,’ i.e. dates below which, at any rate, 
the various periods could not be brought down; 
but C. Torr has since re-examined the monumenta 
with the result of a possible further reduction of 
Meyer’s figures. 

The most important assistance towards the estab- 
lishment of rR Ya dates is derived from 
astronomical calculations, based on the following 
ascertained facts as to the Evyptian calendar. The 
Egyptians did not use a leap year. Consequently 
in every four years a day was lost, and in 1460 years 
these losses had resulted in a complete shift of all 
the nominal months throughout the seasonal year. 
An absolute method of reckoning could, however, 
be obtained by observing the variation in the sun’s 
position. This variation was gauged by the first 
visible (helincal) rising of Sothis (Sirius), an event 
which coincided with the beginning of the Inunda- 
tion. When the ‘natural’ years, reckoned from 
this point, amount to 1460, that total is therefore 
called a Sothis period. The natural or Sothic year 
was probably of importance to the Egyptians only 
for agricultural and ritualistic calculations ; but to 
us itis of great value. Jor the known fact that a 
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Sothis period began in A.p. 139 enables us to fix its 
pron occurrences in B.C. 1322, 2784, 4242, ete. 
Vith these points for a basis, and taking into con- 
sideration the recorded Sothis risings under kings 
Mrnpth (Merenptah) and Amenophis I., Ed. Mahler 
fixes the reign of 'Thutmosis m1. at 1503-1449, 
He has, indecd, also calculated exact dates for the 
remainder of the 18th and 19th Dynasties; but 
results drawn from documents still often disputable 
cannot be relied on. To such astronomical dates 
Hlinders Petrie has contributed 3410 as the probable 
commencement of the 6th Dynasty. The following 
are selected dates, from those provisionally ado ted 
iy, Petrie,* Ed. Meyer, Mahler, and Steindortt (in 
‘ Baedeker,’ 1897) :— 


Petrie. Meyer. 
Dynasty. _—23B.C. B.C. 
I. 4777 3180 
IV. 3998 2830 
VI. 3410 2530 
XI. 2985 
XII 2778 2130 
XIII 2565 1930 Mahler. 
XVIII 1587 1530 1575 
XIX. 1327 1320 
XX. 1240 
XXI. 1089 1060 
XXII, 930 
XXV. 728 
XXXVI. 663 
XXVIII. 625 Steindorff. 
XXX. 382 
Macedonians. 332 
Romans, 30 


viii. Hisrory.—Modern historians conveniently 
partition Manet] v’s series of 31 Dynasties into the 
following groups: (a) the Old Kingdom, Dyns, 
i.-vi. ; 3) the Middle Kingdom, Dyns. xi.-xiii. ; 
(c) the New Kingdom, Dyns. xvili.-xx.; (d) the 
Foreign Dominion, Dyns, xxii.-xxv.; (¢) the Res- 
toration, Dyn. xxvi.; (f) the Persian Supremacy, 
Dyn, xxxi. Between these lie obscure, disturbed 
periods, not assignable to any of the more distinctly 
defined groups. 

(a) The Old Kingdom. — Although nothing is 
known of the history of the earliest Pharaohs, 
the tombs of the Ist and 2nd Dynasties have 
lately been discovered at Abydos (Om el-Jwab), 
the iceeclare crade, it will be remembered, of 
the monarchy. Unfamiliar royal names of the 
same remote age have come to light somewhat 
farther south (Negadeh);t while the so-called 
“New Raco’ cemetery—the remains of a very rude 
stage of culture—in the latter locality, is regarded 
as dating from at least as distant a period. In 
Greek times legends could still be collected, attri- 
buting to some of these early kings notable 
achievements, such as the first damming of the 
river, the establishment of a certain divine cult, 
or the regulation of succession to the throne; to 
others, some memorable experience—a devastating 
plague, or an carthquake. 

It is to be remembered that, while the first 
historic Dynasty and that of demigods which pre- 
ceded it are said to be native to Upper Egypt, the 
legends of the still remoter Dynasty of gods are 
localized in the North; the great gods were at 
home first in Heliopolis and the Delta, ‘This may 
point, it is said, to a racial contrast which, how- 
ever strong at first, was early obliterated. One of 

* So far ag yet published ; sce History, vols. {. iL ; Meyer's are 


the minimum dates referred to above. 
+ See Aig. Zeitechr. xxxv. 1 ff. 
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the prehistoric races had occupied districts about 
the river’s mouth ; another—that, perhaps, to which 
the rude monuments at Coptos are due — had 
arrived in the upper valley, and one of its chiefs, 
attaining, we may suppose, at Abydos, or more 

roperly Thinis, to a eae eee of supremacy, had 
bead able to extend thence his power down the 
river, settling near the later Memphis, subduing 
or absorbing the Delta tribes, and finally identi- 
fying himself with the religion of the district 
which became thenceforth the state religion of 
the nation. Relics of a possibly pre-dynastic 
monarchy can be traced in archaic survivals in the 
titles, functions, dress, etc., of the later kings; but 
of the people ruled by these primitive Pharaohs, 
or of the limits of their domains, little can as yet 
be said. Interments, flints, pottery, reyarded by 
some as prehistoric, are by others assigned to far 
later ayes. 

History properly so called opens with Dyn. 3. 
Yet here still we have knowledge of only one or 
two out of half a dozen kings. Some fragments 
on which the name of Ndbk’ (Nebka) occurs are 
held to belong to his tine; Dsr (Zezer), his suc- 
cessor, in all probability built (possibly usurped) 
the step-pyrumid of Sakkara. © Was & monarch 
of some power, for he extended his activity to 
the mines of Sinai, where his name is found, and 
his cult was revived at quite a late epoch. The 
Dynasty closes (or the next begins) with a better 
known king, Snfrw-Soris, whose name survives on 
numerous monuments, the most important being 
his pyramid-tomb at Medim. He, too, exploitec 
the Sinaitic copper, not, however, as his inscrip- 
tions there show, until he had crushed the hostile 
nomads of the neighbourhood. ‘The tombs of 
several of his nobles are extant in the cemeteries 
of Abusir, Dahshur, and Medfim. Tho 4th Dynasty 
has left a memorial more indelible than that of 
any that followed it; for the successors of Soris 
built as their tombs the three great pyramids of 
Gizech. Their relationships to Soris and to one 
another are uncertain. Some close blood connexion 
can be argued from genealogics in contemporary 
tombs and from later tradition. Hwfw-Cheops, 
H'fr'-Chephren, and Mnk’wr'-Mykerinus appear 
to have spent their energies chictly on the con- 
struction of their pyramids. With this object 
they brought granite from Aswin and alabaster 
from quarries near Tel el-Amarna. Cheops, how- 
ever, continued the work in Sinai, and built mn the 
Delta (Tideh and Bubastis). Indeed we learn from 
the inscriptions of Jftn (Mcthen), a magnate of the 
time, that the Delta was already, at any rate in 

art, reclaimed and worked for the crown by great 
unctionuries. Of the remaining three or four 
kings of the Dynasty, one at least is known to 
have built a pyramid. The great Sphinx is usually 
attributed to this period, though it possibly belongs 
to a considerably Water age. The relative scarcity 
of remaing of the 4th Dynasty probably points to 
the small development of the custom of building 
monumental fonibe 

Tradition regarded the 5th Dynasty as a new 
family, possibly as one of usurpers. One legend— 
probably not without interested motives—axscribes 
to it an origin half-priestly, half-divine, and places 
its home in the neighbourhood of Heliopolis; else- 
whercitiscalled nativetoElephantine. The Dynasty 
consisted of sume nine kings, mostly little more 
now than names; for we know of no achievements 
more remarkable than work in the mines of Sinai 
or Hammfm§ét and a trading expedition down the 
coasts of the Red Sea. The pyramids of all but 
one of the kings are identified—mniostly at Abusir. 
That of Wnzs-Onnos, the last of the Dynasty, is at 
Sakkara, and, though smaller than most tombs of 
ite class, is to us of much greater importance than 
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the vigantic but barren erections of earlier reigns ; 
for in it are inscribed the most ancient texts of all 
Egyptian literature (see below). 

The 6th Dynasty, in its widespread activity 
abroad and at home, is a strong contrast to its 
forerunner. Inscriptions of its kings meet us in 
all parts of Upper and Lower Egypt, as well as in 
Sinai and the desert quarries. And now, more- 
over, we may read in the earliest of narrative in- 
scriptions—those of JVni (Una) and ff{rhwf (Herk- 
huf), the generals and ambassadors of kings Ppy 
(Pepy) 1. and Mrnr' (Merenera)—of expeditions 
against both the Syrian and Nubian barbarians. 
These resulted, indeed, in little but booty and 
conciliatory presents from the tribes over whom 
a temporary victory could probably be achicved 
with httle trouble, by the (at least partially) dis- 
ciplined troops of Egypt. One of the latter kings 
of this Dynasty, Ppy IL, sat longer on the throne 
than any monarch in the world’s history; native 
and Greek documents assign him a reign of over 
90 yoars. 

We know not under what circumstances the 6th 
Dynasty had reached the throne,—whether through 
some blood claim or by violence, —nor do we know 
amidst what events its rule closed. Evidently, 
however, it had no peaceful end. The last of its 
kings are but empty names, and indeed in the 
latter years of Ppy 11. complete obscurity sur- 
rounds the litical and sociul existence of Eyypt. 
When, some two or three centuries later, that 
obscurity is dissipated, the country has assumed a 
new face, the capital is no longer at Memphis, the 
centre of gravity is several hundred miles farther 
south, 

The outward characteristics of the Epyyptian 
polity show little change under the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th Dynasties. The southern and northern king- 
doms, bound together, it has been said, in a sort 
of personal union, each retains to some extent its 
separate organization, although important offices, 
once proper to one or other of them, are often 
found united in the hands of a single functionary, 
just as the official nomenclature of the Pharaoh 
combined the royal titles of both South and North. 
The king is omnipotent; his ministers—a mere 
bureaucracy— are members of the royal house or of 
the great territorial familics. The ancient division 
of the country into nomes forms the basis of an 
elaborate financial and judicial administration, yet 
controlled by the court through officials dependent 
on the central government, by whom the royal 
dues are collected and legal questions settled 
independently of the local authorities. But as 
time focs on, and (as we may infer) weak rulera 
succeed the strong, the old provincial independence 
reasserts itself, and the nomarchs begin to move 
beneath the weight of central despotism. One of 
the first signs of this decentralizing tendency is 
the growth of the custom of burial, now no longer 
at Memphis, beside the king, but at home, in the 
cemeteries of the provincial capitals, at Akhmim, 
Abydos, Thebes, Elephantine, and elsewhere. 
The court of the nomarch was modelled upon that 
of the king; its officials grew in number, its 
militia in strength. The kings of the 6th Dynasty 
are left surrounded only by courtiers and placemen ; 
the magnates seem to have withdrawn, and to be 
ready, when opportunity offers, to reassert the 
primitive independence of their position. 

The period between the6th and the] 1th Dynasties 
is one of the most obscure in Egypt’s history ; yet 
the complete dearth of monuments can scarcely be 
fortuitous. Manetho localizes the 7th and 8th 
Dynasties still at Memphis, and we may indeed 
suppose that there was no sudden break with the 
past. The provincial nobles could only gradual] 
assert their strength, and the Pharaohs still 
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reigned, at least nominally, in their ancient capital. 
But of these hings we know nothing, scarcely 
their names. Vossibly they were, in later times, 
regarded as usurpers. Genealogies im certain 
tombs (E1-Bersheh) appear to reach back to their 
times, and show how the nomarchs already 
flourished. The succeeding Dynasties, the 9th and 
10th, would be equally unknown were it not for 
the inscriptions of Siut, whose princes record their 
participation in the struggle of the petty Dynasty 
of Heracleopolis (Ahnas) against ‘the South.’ 
The 9th and 10th Dynasties are indeed currently 
ascribed to Heracleopolis, while subsequent events 
make it evident that by ‘the South’ is here meant 
the principality of Thebes. ‘That town had been 
the seat of a noble family under the 6th Dynasty ; 
and while the royal power had grown weak, the 
Theban nomarchs had nursed their strength, till 
at length, having overcome the Heracleopolites, 
they by degrees re-established unity and order. 

(6) The Middle Kingdom.—The claims of these 
first Theban Pharaohs—the llth Dynasty—to be 
the legitimate successors of the Memphite kings 
were recounized in their own and future genera- 
tions. Their number and sequence isnotclear, They 
bear alternately the names A/n(whtp (Mentuhotep) 
and Jntf (Intef), though it is pretty certain this does 
not imply the undisturbed succession of one family. 
The royal honours were not attained by the first 
member of the scries, who bears merely the title 
of nomarch; the kingly titles are assumed by his 
successors. One at least of then—Alntwhtp UL— 
had a long reign, and left evidence of his power 
from the Cataracts to the Delta. Another records 
a trading expedition on the Red Sea as well as 
quarrying work iu the eastern desert. 

Whether the 12th Dynasty succeeded the 11th 
without disturbance is not certain. It gave to 
Egypt seven of the most active, powerful, and 
long-lived of her kings, and seems in every sense 
to have been worthy of the admiration bestowed 
on it in after ages. To Jmnmh't-Amenemes I. 
fell the task of completing the work of union and 
pacification initiated by his predecessors. The 
inagnates of Middle Egypt (Beni-HWasan) have 
recorded his intervention to settle local disputes 
ay to territory on the basis of former arranyements, 
and to confirm his faithful vassals in their pos- 
sessions. Elsewhere we read of revolts suppressed 
and of conquests abroad. Indeed, Egypt had now 
for the first time a royal house whose aspiration it 
was to extend the frontiers of their dominions. 
It is true that booty or tribute were still the chief 
inducements to war; but the campaigns were now 
upon & pases scale, the enemies attacked more 
distant, and the results of victory more lasting. 
The energies of the kings were turned chiefly 
southward, towards the gold mines of Nubia. That 
country, once subdued,—mainly by the exertions of 
Wsrjsn (Usertesen) I11.,—was to be held by means of 
fortresses, of which two can still be traced beyond 
the second Cataract. All Egypt contains scattered 
remains of|the building activity of the 12th Dynasty, 
whose kings resided in various capitals—the earlier 
in Thebes, where the nucleus of the Amon temple 
dates from their time, and possibly at Memphis; 
the later, in the Fayyim, where Amenemes III. 
built the most colossal of Egyptian funerary 
temples, known in later ages as the Labyrinth, 
and where he utilized an extensive natural lake 
(L. Moeris) to fertilize the whole district. The 
custom of burial in pyramids, maintained on a 
modest scale by the llth Dynasty at Thebes, was 
carried on by their successors, who built large 
tombs of this class near Memphis (Lisht, Turrah, 
Dahshur) or in the Fayyim (Iahun, Hawarah). 
There are grounds for supposing the later kings of 
the Dynasty to have had foreign blood in their 
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veins; their portraits show features singularly 
different from the accustomed type of the age. 
The internal history of the middle apie is the 
history of the development of the decentralizing 
tendencies which had their rise in the conditions 
of the 6th Dynasty. The development can be 
traced in the inscribed tombs of the noble families 
buried at Beni- Hasan, El-Bersheh, Siut, and 
Aswan. The nomes of Middle and Upper Egypt 
‘are the centres of interest, each of chen in ‘he 
hands of a family of which the genealogy can, in 
sume cuses, be traced back to the Old inedoin, 
The nomarchs were still, however, under certain 
obligations to the central power. But the crown 
was no longer in the position of irresponsible 
despotism which it had enjoyed in former times. 
Its powers were restricted on all sides by the 
growth of the provincial resources. ‘The nomarchs, 
some of whonr by judicious marriages had become 
lords of several provinces at once, had their own 
courts, officials, and levies, though the latter were 
apparently at the king’s disposal for external wars. 
So far, however, as we can judge, the country 
suffered little as yet from these conditions. ‘The 
age of the Middle Kingdom, though differing rather 
in degree than in kind from that of the Memphite 
Dynasties, was one of probably greater material, 
artistic, and literary wealth, and appeared, not 
undeservedly, to succeeding generations as a 
golden age. 

The obscurity which gradually follows the ex- 
tinction of the 12th Dynasty is no less impenetrable 
than that which follows on the Dynasties of the 
Old Kingdom. On soine sides, indeed, the decline 
is scarcely perceptible; the outward aspect of the 
kingdom is little changed; the southern conquests 
are mnaintained, commerce on the Red Sea con- 
tinues, and the art of the period does not fall far 
short of the high standard lately set. But of the 
individual Pharao!'s of the 18th Dynasty we know 
scarcely anything ; of those of the 14th, absolutely 
nothing. he former series, with the names 
(among others) of Sbkhtp (Sebekhotep) and Sbkms’f 
(Sebekemsef), is localized in Thebes; the latter in 
Chois, an obscure Delta town, though it is quite 

ossible that the Theban tradition was being upheld 

y a contemporary Dynasty in the south. The 
whole interval, indeed, between the 12th and 17th 
Dynastics may have been occupied by the struggles 
of rival houses, each claiming legitimate rights to 
the throne, yet none strong enough to vindicate ita 
claims permanently. 

We do not know at what point in this dark 
period of some 150 years the internal troubles 
were first complicated by foreign invasion. The 
name of one of the kings assigned to this time is 
revarded as evidence for an Ethiopic supremacy ; 
on the other hand, there is perhaps ground for 
placing here one of the frequent Libyan invasions. 
Of trustworthy contemporary documents there is 
a complete dearth; the Turin papyrus and the 
Manethonian fragments are our sole authorities. 
In Manetho’s arrangement these two obscure 
Dynasties are followed by two more of which still 
less is known; yet they are of greater interest, for 
they are drawn from those foreign invaders who by 
this time had subdued at least a part of northern 
Egypt, and whom Manctho names Hyksos (‘Tkeds, 
?pl. ‘LYxovgews). ‘The racial position of this people 
is still unknown. Their Greek (=E ypuey) name 
means merely ‘Sheikhs of the (south Syrian) Be- 
dawin,’* and it has been supposed that they con- 
sisted of mixed hordes, partly Semite, pore of 
some Other race. Another hypothesis, based on 
the fact that the worship of Sw¢th (Set) was common 
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to Hyksos and Hittites, and on the occurrence in 


* The gloss ‘shepherd’ for sw is demonstrable only at o far 
later period of the language. 
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cuneiform documents of {y’n (Khyan) as a Hittite 
king’s name, while his namesake in Egypt is re- 
sarded as a Ilyksos king, would make of Lyksos 
and Hittites one race. From the language we 
can draw no arguments, for we know nothing of 
it save a few Greek transcriptions of the royal 
names. Nor can we appeal to the portraits of the 
kings; for the Sphinxes, etc., formerly regarded 
as such, are now held by many to belong rather 
to the latter kings of the 12th Dynasty. 

Asiatics had undoubtedly been crossing the 
frontier for ages past; but only in smal! numbers. 
Now they appear to have made a much more 
formidable onslaught upon the eastern Delta, and, 
after slaying, plundering, and burning, to have 
established themselves there in a dominant posi- 
tion. The events which had produced this south- 
ward migration from Asia are quite unknown; 
pose a the contemporary attack of Elam on 

esopotamia gave the immediate impetus. 

Kyypt was weak, and the earlier at least of the 
Hyksos princes were strong rulers; and though 
resistance was pore one farther south, northern 
Egypt remained in their hands for two or three 
centuries, possibly longer. They resided in the 
eastern Delta, in the fortress of Héw'rt-Avaris or 
at J'nt-Tanis (Zoan), where they soon so far 
assiinilated Egyptian civilization that the remains 
of their work 1s indistinguishable from that of 
the native kings. 

(c) The New Kingdom,—Just as the disorders of 
a former period had been ended by the energy or 
fortunate position of the Theban nomarchs, 80 
now resistance to the Hyksos oppression centred 
at Thebes, which may even itself have sullered at 
their hands, since traces of them have come to 
light still farther south. heir expulsion neces- 
sitated a long struyvele, and they probably only 
finally auitten the Delta many years after being 
driven from Upper Egypt. he 17th Dynasty, 
which began the war of liberation, seems for some 
time to have been contemporary with the Hyksos 
kings. It is, however, only of its later members 
that we have any knowledge. There is preserved 
from this period the autobiography of an eenuan 
officer, [’ims-Amosis, who took part in the war, 
and from it we learn that, Avaris having been 
captured, the foreigners were not merely expelled 
from Kgypt, but pursued into S. Palestine and 
their stronghold (or, perhaps, place of temporary 
retreat) Sharuhen (Jos 19°) taken. 

The military expeditions here deseribed are the 
first-fruits of a new tendency in the history of the 
nation. The art, lanzuage, and social organization 
of the early period of the New Kingdom bear a 
close resemblance to those of the age that had 
sunk in the obscurity of the Hyksos invasion. 
Indeed, that the change had been so slight may 
be an argument for the relatively short duration 
of the foreign oceupation. But the political his- 
tory of Kyypt, with the rise of the new Theban 
Dynasty, begins to follow a new course. Instead 
of a nation content with victories over the wild 
tribes of Nubia and the Soudan, both kings and 
people appear now to be eager for conquest among 
races of quite other attainments, in the arts both 
of peace and war. The nations of Syria had not, 
so far as we know, seen an Egyptian invasion 
since that conducted by IVni (6th dynasty). The 
Pharaohs of the New kingdom, however, initiated 
into Asiatic warfare by the circumstances of the 
Hyksos expulsion, svon came to regard such cam- 
paigns—aggressive now—an their most important 
occupation. But first they set about the recon- 
quest of Nubia, and tefore long carried their 
southern frontier as far as Dongola. 

The decisive strokes in the war of liberation 
were fought under the first king of the 18th 


Dynasty, Thms-Amosis, who scems to have been 
the lineal descendant of his predecessors. The 
relationships and sequence of the kings and queens 
—the latter, heiresses in their own nght-—-who 
followed him are much disputed. Lis son and 
successor, Jmnhtp-Amenophis L., was a king of no 
ereat political importance, though Sd hoe re- 
vered, as we see from his special deification in 
later times. His chief occupation was the re- 
organization of the Nubian dependencies. ‘He was 
followed by his son, DAwtims-Thutmosis 1., though 
this prince’s succession was only legitimized by 
marriage with a half-sister, the direct heiress. 
Whether he was the father of his three successors 
Th. u., Th. W., and queen Ht&pswt (Hatasu) 
or only of Th. 1, and the queen, Th. I. being 
a generation farther off, it 1s difficult to decide. 
The queen, thongh certainly daughter and heiress 
to Th. 1. and wife of her brother Th. U., may 
have been either half-sister or aunt (and step- 
mother) to Th. m1. She was, at any rate, a 
wincess of strong character, and a very important 
Patton in the politics of the time, acting at least 
once as co-regent and, during the minority of 
Th. 11, ruling on his behalf. We have evidence, 
however, in the successive erasure of these royal 
names upon the monuments, that, whatever was 
the sequence of the changes of rule among them, 
such changes were not made in any spirit of friendly 
acquiescence. Queen Wtspsiwt never really reigned 
alone, though for yeurs, whether owing to the 
insignificance or youth of the king, the fortunes of 
the country were in her hands. Jeyond the proofs 
of her activity recorded at Deir e)-Bahri (‘Thebes), 
we know little of the direction ber energics took. 
The Hyksos were no doubt not yet completely 
expelled, and there is again inention of a Nubian 
campaign. The event of which we know most, 
however, is her expedition to Lwnt, t.e. the Somali 
coast. Her fleet had, like its predecessors from the 
6th Dynasty onwards, solely a commercial object. 
Pwnt (Punt), the ‘Land of the Gods,’ the home of 
the ‘bearded’ people,* was rich in frankincense, 
and a market for ebony, ivory, and panther skins, 
Beyond the vast temple, on whose walls the ex- 
pedition is depicted, the queen found opportunity 
to build also in other quarters of Thebes, and 
erected at Karnak the loftiest (with one exception) 
of extant Eyyptian obclisks. 

Left free Ke the death or final retirement of 
H'tSpswt, Thutmosis 11., who had already reached 
the age of thirty, at once set about a campaign 
in Syria which culminated in a great defeat at 
Megiddo of the confedcrated Syrian princes, who 
forthwith recognized the Pharaoh as overlord, and 
professed themselves, with more or less sincerity, 
the vassals of Eyypt. Not, however, that one 
campaign sufliced to ensure this condition of things. 
During twenty years ‘Thutmosis tm. himself led 
some fifteen expeditions into Syria, where the 
withdrawal of his armies was repeatedly the signal 
for a rising among the subjugated states. His 
most distant vassals at the time of his death were 
in the neighbourhood of Mt. Amanus and the 
URpes Ikuphrates; he was suzerain of the Canaanite 
plain and coasts and of the Amorite hill-country, 
while Egypt’s ‘sphere of influence’ embraced, more- 
over, ‘the isles of the Great Sea,’ t.e. the Aigean 
islands, as well as Cyprus, the nearer parts of 
Asia Minor, and the Hittite territory around 
Kadesh (on the Orontes). ‘Tribute’ is recorded 
from Assyria, though here, as often elsewhere, the 
annalist probably refers but to propitiatory gifts, 
which tniiented a desire to stand well with the 
powerful invader. The Nubian dependencies were 

* So W. Max Miiller, 7. Ase. xi. 82, and not 
sinians. 
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also extended in this reiyn as far south as Gebel 
Barkal and probably far across the Soudan, while 
we hear, too, of campaigns against the Libyan 
nomads. ‘Thutmosis UI. was not less active as a 
builder than as a warrior; his architecture mects 
us on all hands. In every considerable town he 
built or enlarged a temple, as at Thebes, where 
he surrounded the central shrine of Amon with 
extensive halls and corridors. His name, engraved 
on scarabs, etc., is more frequent than that of any 
other king, and seems, in later ages, to have been 
regarded as a talisman. 

© was succeeded peacefully by his son, Amen- 
ophis 11., whose long reign is not remarkable.  Llis 
father’s energy had secured, for the time, the Syrian 
conquests. Nubia seems to have occupied him 
somewhat more, and from his reign date the most 
southerly of EKyyptian monuments (cn - Naga). 
The reign of the next king, Thutmosis Iv., was 
short and still less remarkable. ‘There were occa- 
sional demonstrations of supremacy to be made in 
Syria and Nubia, and tributes of respect to be paid 
to the gods by some additions to their temples. 
That the contact with Asia was already of influ- 
ence is shown by this king’s marriage with a 
paces: of Mtn-Mitanni, the then leading power 
veyond the Euphrates. 

Amenophis If. sat for thirty-five years on his 
father’s throne. He seems to ive been still able 
without much exertion to maintain abroad the 
position he inherited, for we hear nothing of Asiatic 
and but once of Nubian campaigns. Extensive 
building and much observance of religious cere- 
monies are—for us, at least--the characteristics 
of the reign. At this period of the 18th Dynasty 
the royal marriages are among the most significant 
and influential in Evyptian history. Amenophis 
1., himself possibly the son of his Ark foreign 
wife, took into his harem Kirgip’ (euneif. Gilu- 
hipa), another daughter of the house of Mitanni, 
while we know that among his wives was also a 
Babylonian princess. He had, moreover, already 
married a lady named 7'yi, who may or may not 
have been of foreign parentage, but who, at an 
rate, took a prominent share in the public life 
both of her husband and son. It is thought, in- 
deed, that Amenophis Iv. was influenced by his 
mother towards those reforins in the state religion, 
initiated a few years after his accession, which 
have left to his name a peculiar interest. (See 
below.) 

The marriages, domestic relations, and foreign 
history of this period can be followed in excep- 
tional detail owing to the records deposited at 
el-Amarna, where a portion of the correspondence 
between tho Egyptian court and its allies, envoys, 
and vassals in Syria lay stored until its discovery 
in 1887. The correspondence was almost wholly 
in the Babylonian lanyuage,—clearly the diplomatic 
medium of the age,—though the writers were not, 
with one or two exceptions, Babylonians. Some 
of the letters are from the kings of Mitanni, but 
most are from the Syrians entrusted with the 

overnment of *the subjugated provinces. ‘Those 
etters which belong to the reign of Amenophis 
Il. show a condition still of peaceful allegiance to 
Egypt and respect for its king. Those, however, 
dating from his son’s reign bear witness to the 
defection of the vassals and speedy loss of the 
Asiatic empire, which resulted from the neglect 
and incapacity of the suzcrain power. Amenophis 
IV. was too fully engrossed at home to spend time 
or money upon external affairs. 

Although this king reigned for some seventeen 
years, there is nothing: recorded of him beyond his 
religious activity. ‘The religious revolution was 
accompanied by an ephemeral, though for the 
time complete, revolution in art, traceable through- 
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out, the remains of the great palace and temple 
which Amenophis, no longer content to reside at 
Thebes, had built at el-Amarna in Middle Egypt. 
Place and personal names were changed, in ac- 
cordance with the reformed cult; the new residence 
was called ‘tforizon of the Sun,’ the king took 
the name Jhnitn (Khuenaten), ‘Spirit of the Sun,’ 
the names of his wife—another princess of Mitanni 
and his own cousin-—and daughters being likewise 
altered. There has been much speculation as to 
the king’s personality, owing to the wide diverg- 
ence between his youthful and mature portraits. 
The peculiar, almost deformed, type of the latter 
has been thought in some way connected with the 
religious change. It is scarcely likely that the 
very similar portraits of lis courtiers are due to 
more than imitative flattery. 

On the death of the rcformer-king, he was pre- 
sumably interred in tho great tomb hewn for him 
it el-Amarna, His courtiers had planned to lie 
around him there; but only some of them were 
destined to complete their tombs. For in a short 
time it was clear that the schism had depended 
on the energies of its originator; with him dead, 
the ancient religion quickly reasserted itself. His 
two sons-in-luw, who succeeded him, were not the 
wien to resist the reaction which, within twent 
years of Amenophis’ death, was complete, and lett 
the 18th Dynasty to end its course where it had 
begun it, at ‘Thebes, 

The most conspicuous results of tlic intercourse 
with Asia of itil the 18th Dynasty had wit- 
nessed the growth, are naturally seen in the 
wilitary character of the age, the new basis on 
which the army was levied,—dependent no longer 
on the fendal nomarchs, but immediately on the 
king,—and the new methods of warfare taught by 
the introduction of the hitherto unknown horse 
and chariot into Egypt. The gradual extinction 
of the nomarchs—an effect perhaps of civil war— 
implied a corresponding exaltation of the crown ; 
their lands scem mostly to have passed into the 
kinw’s hands. Conquest gave to the new mon- 
archy a prestige and resources (treasure and slave- 
Inbour) which placed it in a position of hitherto 
unattained magnificence. The country became, as 
under the early Dynasties, filled with royal officials 
and favourites, who soon rose to form a new no- 
bility ; a royal tax was levied upon all land, and 
royal justice administered by mixed courts of 
oflicials and priests. ‘The Asintic vassal-provinces 
were governed chiefly by native viceroys, whom 
the Eeyptian court controlled by means of envoys. 
Nubia and part of S. Egypt were entrusted to 
an official known as the ‘Prince of Kush.’ The 
evils of the irresponsible security attained by the 


‘capacity and fortune of the earlier Pharaohs of 


the New Kingdom and those resulting from their 
close alliance with the all-powerful priesthood, 
become visible first under the following Dynasty. 
Whether Jrmhb-Armais be reckoned the last 
king of the 18th or the first of the 19th Dynasty, 
it is he who really initiates the new cpoch. The 
disturbance for which Amenophis Iv. had been 
responsible could not be quieted without vigorous 
reorganization, and this was the main work of 
Armais, a strong ruler, and probably already acting 
regent when called by his patrons, the pricsts of 
Thebes, to the throne. eyond reconstructive 
work at home, we hear of one Asiatic war in 
which the principal enemy is the Hittite power, 
now advanced southward (probably from the 
Armenian highlands) and making havoc among 
Kiyypt’s allies and vassals in N. Syria. It is 
uncertain whether this reign saw a treaty between 
them and Eyypt. Armais was followed by the 
first of the famous Ramesside Pharaohs who ruled 
Egypt during the following 200 years. But 
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Ramses I. died after a short and uneventful reign, 
and his son Sty-Seth6s was the first whose hands 
were free enough at home to allow of any real 
attempt to regain abroad the ground of late lost. 
Yet now even Seth6s was unable to do more than 
assure his hold upon such districts as the Hittites 
had not already annexed. A march through 
Palestine to the Orontes and back by the Pheeni- 
cian coast overawed Bedawins and Canaanites; 
but he made no fresh conquests, and finally came 
to terms with the Hittite king, who was to be 
suzcrain from the Lebanon northwards, while 
Palestine remiined in allegiance to Egypt. Nubia, 
Libya, and, with the last, the Mediterranean 
pirate hordes who now begin to appear on the N. 
and W. for the first time, were likewise chastised 
or repelled ; but most of the reign must have been 
spent peacefully, as the king’s colossal monuments 
at Thebes and Abydos testify. 

His son, Ramses 11.—the best known of Egyptian 
Pharaohs, because the most industrious in record- 
ing his own glory,--succeeded young, and reigned 
for 67 years. Of these the first score were occupied 
in the war with the Hittites, till it became evident 
that a peace, similar to that of the last reign, 
could alone end a strngyle in which neither side 
was strony enough to retain the mastery, An 
alliance, offensive and defensive, was at the same 
time concluded and cemented, some years later, by 
a marriage. The war had been signalized by at 
least one great battle--that at Kadesh,—in which 
prodigies of valour are ascribed to the king. But 
the position of Egypt in Asia, as defined by the 
peace of the king’s 2lst year, was far infenor to 
that attained two centuries earlier by Thutmosis 
Iu. Instead of the frontier at the Euphrates and 
Mt. Amanus, Ramses 1. had to be content with 
one which crossed the Jebanon about Beirft. As 
a means of controlling Pheenicia and Palestine, he 
erected a series of forts across the desert, while 
strengthening various Delta towns (cf. the Hebrew 
tradition of ‘Pithom and Raamses,’ Ex 1"), and 
choosing for his favourite residence Tanis (Zoan), 
a much more apt centre than Thebes for the 
direction of operations in Syria. 

After the Hittite peace, Ramses I. appears to 
have devoted himself principally to arehiteclage: 
Not only did he build endless temples to the gods 
(and some even to himself) throughout the country, 
but he did not scruple, while restoring, to appro- 
puee the work of his predecessors, whose names 

e arennen ey replaced on their buildings and 
statues by his own. He had more than 150 
children. Ilis successor was his fourteenth son, 
Mrapth (Merenptah), whose reign is as yet the only 
one in which reference has been found to the 
Jsraclites (see below). As well as his fainous Libyan 
war, Mrnpth boasts of a campaign in Syria, where 
he still claimed the allegiance of the southern half 
of the country. The great Libyan host, defeated 
in his 5th year, had come allied again with those 
pirate hordes which had appeared in the Delta 
under Sethdés, and whose homes it is impossible to 
localize, owing to the difficulty in exactly identify- 
ing their names. They came, at any rate, from 
the Mediterranean coasts; but whether Asia Minor, 
the /Zgean islands, and the Italic countries al] 
sent contingents, cannot be decided. The name 
of Mrnpth is found on numerous monuments, but 
we know little of his doings. 

The long reign of Ramses IL, and perhaps 
apathy and self-indulgence in his latter years, had 
enfeebled the royal power, and by the time of 
Mrnpth’s death the country was ready for revolu- 
tion. Power fell into the hands of the magnates 
and great officials, and only after half a century of 
disturbance did Stnhé suceeed in re-establishing 
order. This prince, who presumably had claimed 
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legitimate Ramesside descent, left the throne to his 
son, Ramses III., whose reign lasted over 30 years. 
During ita first decade, three formidable attacks 
from without had to be repelled—two by Libyan 
coalitions, and one by a host of the northern mari- 
time invaders, whoin the wealth of Egypt had 
more than once attracted under former kings. 
This time, however, they approached the eastern 
Delta by land through Syria as well as by sea, and 
it was only after a destructive battle at the frontier 
fortress of Magdolos that they were repulsed. 
The hold of each successive Pharaoh upon the 
Asiatic provinces was growing weaker, and it is 
doubtful how far the authority of Ramses 11. was 
effeetive there, even though the Llittite empire 
had Jong been dissipated. At home the king’s tran- 
quillity was broken by a widespread and mysterious 
conspiracy, originating in the palace, and sup- 
pressed with great severity. Otherwise, the reign 
appears to have been penceful. The king’s chief 
ambition was the imitation in all points of his 
ancestor, Ramses HW. ‘The wealth Ae the country 
was enormous. The king lived tho life of a self. 
indulgent despot, while the real power was with 
the Theban priests and the foreign mercenarics— 
mainly Libyans and S’rdin’, t.e, Sardinians, of 
whom the latter had already served the Pharaolis 
of the preceding Dynasty. 

Ramses 10. was followed by a series of his sons 
and erandsons, who each bore the name of Ramses. 
Under their weak rule Egypt finally lost ler 
Syrian dependencies, and lett them open to the 
conquests of Assyria. Lach king seems to have 
been principally occupied with the preparation of 
a vast rock-tomb (Bibain cl-Muldk), and meanwhile 
the ascendency of the priests of Ainon grew always 
greater, until J/rkr (Ierhor), who had already 
added to the office of chief priest the principal 
political and military titles, felt strong enough to 
mount the throne and thus put an end to the 
Ramesside rule. The Ramesside Pharaohs had, 
with even greater resources at theirconmand, rarely 
displayed the capacity or vigour of the 18th Dyn. 
asty, and the nation had readily relapsed into the 
unwarlike apathy and distaste for foreign inter- 
course which had marked its earlier history. Mer- 
cenary troops became therefore the only means of 
retaining a hold on the foreign provinces, and the 
king grew more and more completely the tool of the 
military leaders. On the other hand, the recent 
triumph of orthodoxy had further strengthened 
the position of the priesthood, on whom royal piety 
heaped untold quantities of treasnre, the product 
of the foreign tributaries. The great offices of state 
in the hands of a mere bureaucracy were effective 
only in filling the royal treasury, while the popu- 
lation at Jarge was starving and discontented. 

(cd) The Foreign Dominion.—But the 21st Dynasty 
does not, according to Manetho, consist of the 
wiestly successors of Lrhr. The legitimate 
Pharaohs he held to be the 'Tanite princes (S’mntw- 
Smendes, P’sbh'nnt-Psousennes, etc.) who rebelled 
against this usurpation, and were acknowledged 
first in the North, then also in the Thebaid. Be- 
fore long the rival famihes intermarried and so 
restored umity; but their relationships and sequence 
are not clearly ascertained. On ihe monuments 
Jittle more than their names occur, though mum- 
mics (of the priestly family) and much genea- 
logical evidence were found in the famous cachette 
at Deir el- Bahri. 

The next Dynasty, the 22nd, owed its rise to the 
political conditions of the period. The captains of 
the Libyan mercenaries had by this time attained 
a position, territorial as well as military, which 
made usurpation easy, and, when the opportunity 
offered, their chief 8n/-Sousakim-Shishak was 
able without serious opposition to assume the royal 
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titles. He wasambitious, and had pretensions to a 
reconquest of Syria. His inscription records a raid 
against both the Hebrew kingdoms—not against 
Judah only (1 K 14%), The Dynasty resided at 
Bubastis, and built extensively upon the ancient 
temple of the goddess B’stt (Bast); but we know 
little of its kings beyond their names, S’snk, 
W’s'rkn-Osorkon, Tkr{-Takelothis. The Dynasty 
by which they were (presumably) overthrown shows 
likewise Libyan names, but ruled from Tanis. 
The times may well have been too disturbed by 
dynastic rivalries to leave Icisure for building; at 
any rate, the history of the 23rd Dynasty is as yet 
totally obscure. 

During the period of weakness and dissension 
through which Egypt had been passing, the Nubian 
princes of Napata (Gebel Barkal) had Cen growing 
in strength, and were able now to shake off the 
Pharaoh's sovereignty, and even to contemplate the 
invasion of Egypt. This adventure was not difli- 
cult to carry out in the southern country, where 
there was no leader to withstand them; but as 
they advanced northward, the Ethiopians found 
an obstinate opponent in 7'/nhé-Tnephachthos, the 
powerful prince of Sais (W. Delta), whose suprem- 
acy was recognized as far south as Hermopolis 
(Eshmunein). ‘lo this town the Ethiopian king, 
P'nhy (Piankhi) (775) laid siege. The Saites capitu- 
lated, and T'nephachthos fled, while the victors 
advanced to Memphis. A treaty was, however, 
soon arranged, neither party being strong enough 
to suppress the other. The Ethiopians retired up 
the river, numinally in possession of the whole 
valley ; but the Delta remained in the hands of 
Tnephachthos and his son Bknrnf-Bocchoris, who 
seems to have finally extinguished thre old legitim- 
ist families, extended his authority up to Thebes, 
and reigned for some time in comparative tran- 
Sty The Ethiopians, however, had not aban- 

oned their ambitions, and, strengthened by a 
marriage with a Tanite princess, and avoured by 
the still powerful ‘Theban priesthood, they again 
marched northward and put an end to the rule of 
Bocchoris. This time their conquest was more 
complete. Their fainily, whose relationships and 
history are as yet far from clear, constitutes 
Manetho’s 25th Dynasty, and its most conspicuous 
member is its first king, S’6’4’-Sabakon (707-695). 
His successors were not, however, strong enough, 
at such a distance from home, to maintain a 
dominant position in the North, though the petty 
princes of the Delta towns accepted for the 
moment the Ethiopian suzerainty. One of the 
latter--and probably not Sabakon himself, as was 
formerly assumed—was the So (ao=Sewe*) of 
2 K 174, who ventured, in alliance with Gaza and 
Israel, to withstand the threatening growth of the 
Assyrian power in Palestine. Sargon, however, 
defeated the coalition at Raphia, though he seems 
afterwards to have made a treaty with Egypt. 

Throughout this period the hopes of the small 
Syrian states were placed on Egypt, whence, how- 
ever, in the confusion of party strife, no effectual 
help could come. Yet it was toward Syria that the 
ambitions of Sabakon’s son, Z’Ark-Tharaka-Tir- 
hakah (690-664), were directed. He was there 
brought, however, into speedy collision with Sar- 

on’s successor, Sennacherib, who, at Eltekch, 

efeated the combined troops of several Egyptian 
princes. Attempts at interference in Asia were 
thus for a time checked, and 'Tirhakah had leisure 
for considerable building, both at Napata and at 
Thebes. But the Syrians still counted on an 
Egyptian alliance, and it was clear that, if the 
Assyrian rule was ever to be peacefully accepted 
by them, Egypt must once and for all be rendered 


* Greek Inyap, Zwxe, The Lucianic text has the inexplicable 
variant 'Adapusacy. 
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powerless. An Assyrian army proceeded therefure 
southwards, and, while Tirhakah tled to Ethiopia 
and the minor princes submitted, Esarhaddon 
advanced as far as ‘Thebes and subsequently organ- 
ized a government under twenty local regents, of 
whom the most notable was Nk’w-Necho of Sais. 
Yet still Tirhakah had hopes, and his advances 
from the south, abetted by some of the local 
princes on whom Assyria relied, resulted at length 
in the expulsion of the invaders from Memphis. 
Assurbanipal, the son of Esarhaddon, thereupon 
hastened to Egypt, and, with small trouble, re- 
established the Assyrian supremacy, while Necho, 
who had joined Tirhakah, became a tompora 
captive in Nineveh. At length Tirhakah died, 
and his successor, J'niwtimn (cuneif. Tandamanie), 
having failed to recover the lost position, the Ethi- 
opians finally retired homeward, while Assurbanipal 
requited the sympathy his opponent had received 
in Upper Egypt by devastating Thebes. For 
two or three years Assurbanipal was undisputed 
master of Egypt. ‘Then came an Elamite war 
and simultaneous revolts in Babylon, Arabia, 
and Lydia. 

(ec) Lhe Restoration.—Incited by Gyges, king 
of the last country, Psmtk-Psammitichus of Sais 
(663-610), son of Necho, whom the Assyrians had 
reinstated, seized this opportunity to rarse a fresh 
insurrection. He was himself of either Libyan or 
Nubian descent, and the success of his policy 
depended wholly on the foreign troops he em- 
ployed. With the help of Lydia and of Ionian 
and Carian mercenaries (the xdAKxeo. dvdpes of the 
prophecy, Herod. ii. 152), Psammitichus overthrew 
the Dedecarchy, t.e. the Assyrian regents, and, by 
marriage with a nicce of Sabakon’s, gained the 
approval of the Theban priests and so of Upper 
Egypt. He pursued the Assyrians into Palestine, 
walt captured after a long siege the town of Ashdod. 
The misfortunes of Assyria favoured the attempts 
of tho Saite Pharaohs to re-establish their domin- 
ance in Asia, and during this and the following 
reign (Necho 11.) Syria was again brought under 
Egypt's sovereignty. But the rise of Babylon 
under Nebuchadrezzar put a check on this revival, 
and Necho UW. (610-594), after defeating Josiah 
of Judah at Meyiddo,* was himself routed by 
Nebnechadrezzar at Carchemish, and expelled from 
Syria. 

‘The energies of the 26th Dynasty were directed 
before all things to taking advantage of Egypt’s 
geographical situation and bringing her, by the 
help of hired VPheenician ships, within the sphere 
of Mediterranean commerce. Relations were 
opened with Periander of Corinth and with other 
Greek states. Greek traders were assigned special 
quarters in Memphis, where a Tyrian colony had 
already been settled; indeed, /‘ms-Amasis, a 
later king of the Dynasty, allowed them to found a 
scparate town on the Greck model—Naucratis in 
the W. Delta—to which their operations were to 
be restricted, and which only waned in importance 
before the rise of Alexandria. Amasis had been 
the general of W’hibr'-Apries-llophra (588-569), 
whom the troops had driven from the throne in 
his favour. bout this time Nebuchadrezzar 
appears to have invaded Egypt, though the history 
a the campaign is not known. H1s object was 

resumably vengeance for the part which Apries 
fad recently played in Syria, where Judah, again 
trusting to Egyptian support, had begun the 
hostilities which ended in the fall of Jerusalem 
(586) and the flight of many of the inhabitants— 
among them Jeremiah—to Egypt, where they 
were settled in Tahpanhes (Tell Defeneh), a 
frontier fort in the E. Dales 


* Presumably 8. of Carincl, though thie identification {s 
disputed. 
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The characteristics of the Saite period are, in all 
but commercial aspects, those of an archaizing 
renaissance. To judge by art, literature, names, 
titles, etc., we might imagine ourselves again in 
the age of the Pyramid builders, though on closer 
inspection the resemblance is seen to be but 
superficial. 

(f) The Persian Supremacy.—This prosperous 
and uneventful period was suddenly terminated by 
an invasion by the great power which was now 
overturning the political balance of W. Asia. 
Cyrus had seen the formation of a hostile leayue 
between Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt; but his 
death had delayed chastisement, and the expedi- 
tion against Egypt was left for his son, Cambyses 
(525), who appears not to have acted with the 
customary clemency of Persian conquerors; for 
his memory was exccrated throughout Egypt. 
The Saites had grown weak, and the country lay 
an easy prey to the invaders, The conquest was 
turned to full advantage by his successor Darius 
(621-486), who set about the reorganization of the 
country on its former lines, and won the acqui- 
escence of priests and people by assuming the 
ancient titles and functions of the native kings. 
The check suffered by the Persians at Marathon, 
however, gave couraye to the patriotic party in 
Egypt, and under the eee aD of a Libyan, {/b5$ 
(Chubash), the Persians were for a time expelled. 
But a fresh expedition was undertaken by eee 
(486-465), and the insurrection suppressed with 
severity, Egypt being constituted a satrapy under 
the king’s brother Achiemenes. Some years of 

uiet followed, and then, in the W. Delta, came a 

resh revolt led by Inaros—possibly a Saite prince 
—and aided by the Athenians (463). This in turn 
was suppressed by Mepabyzus, the general of 
Artaxerxes, while the leadership of the party fell 
to Amyrtivus, for whoxe support Cimon, on his 
Cyprian expedition, sent a fleet (449). 

The history of this period is fragmentary and 
obscure; of native reeords we have none. The 
chronoloyy of events cannot be accurately settled. 
We gather that, throughout the time of Persia’s 
decline, various revolts of the national party took 
lace in northern Kgypt—the upper valley plays 

y this time no historical part. Nanetho intro- 
duces, in the midst of the Persian supremacy, two 
more native Dynasties, the 28th and 20th, of which 
we know very little, and then another, the 30th, 
to which belong two kings, Nithrhbt-Nektanehes 
(382-364) and Nitnbf-Nektanebo (361-313), the 
former of whom suececded in suppressing his 
rivals, while the latter, during a lone rein, was 
active as a builder throughout the country (Phila, 
Edfu, Thebes, Heliopolis, the Delta). Persia, 
however, by a final effort, was able to reinstate 
herself (343), and Nektanebo, the last of the 
Pharaohs, abandoned his Greek allies and fled to 
Kthiopia. 

But the Persian domination, too, was at an end. 
In a few years Alexander of Macedon had dis- 
membered the empire of the Achawmenides, and in 
332 he led his armics into Egypt, which submitted 
without, resistance. 

The Macedonians.—-The rule of Alexander's suc- 
cessors, the Ptolemies, brought Keypt again into the 
advantageous position attained for her in some 
degree by the 26th Dynasty. Now, however, the 
Greek element. became the dominant factor in her 

boeneE ; the ancient native eulture gradually 
aded and retreated from the North, where Alex- 
andria, the new capital, had become the centre of 
the Hellenic rennet But the wide dominions of 
the Ptolemies were not. to be retained by a series 
of rulers so degenerate as those of the house of 
Lagus soon became. After a century of good 
government and unequalled prosperity (323-22), 


the political fortunes of Egypt began again to 
decline and anarchy to spread throughout the 
country. Insurrections followed each other in 
constant succession, while treachery and murder 
shortened the reigns of many of the kings. At 
length the Romans, under whose toleration the 
Lagides had for a century and a half existed, were 
able, by the victory of Octavius over Anthony 
and Cleopatra (30), to assume the actual govern- 
nent of the country, which remained thenceforth 
a part of the empire, either of Rome or of Byzan. 
tium, until conquered by the Saracens A.D. 642. 

ix. Eaypr’s RELATIONS WITH ASTA.—Our sources 
of knowledge are (1) for the primitive periods, 
chiefly inferences from the foreign words already 
in use in the ancicnt (religious) texts, especially 
the names of cereals, woods, oils, etc., known to 
have been not native; (2) under the Dynasties of 
the Old Kingdom we have early evidence from the 
mines of Sinai,* where the troublesome nomad 
tribes were known as Ss (ef. 2 apy’), from a 5th (?) 
Dynasty fresco depicting the capture of a Syrian 
fortress, and from at least one biographical narra- 
tive—that of Wnt, Dyn. 6—recounting several mili- 
tary and commercial expeditions to Syria, the land 
of the ‘’mw (root probably ‘’m, ‘boomerang,’ not 
oy). Wehere read of the fruitfulness of the land 
through which the Egyptian army marched, and it 
is evident the description is that of S. Palestine. 
he same text tells, too, of a journey by sea to the 
Phenician coast ; (8) under the Middle Kingdom 
Dynasties we can see that a considerable intercourse 
is arising. Embassies come with presents from 
Semitic chiefs and are received by ihe king or the 
nobles (Beni-Hasan), and no doubt many groups of 
nomads had by this time crossed the frontier and 
vot leave, as they did later (4’g. Zeitschr. xxvii. 
125), to settle in the Delta. Journeys into Vales- 
tine became so frequent that they formed the sub- 
ject for a story—-founded, no doubt, upon fact, and 
popular for many centuries—whence miuny details 
of Syrian desert life at the time may be learned 
(Snhkt), The tribes among which the hero of this 
story passes many years are called by the general 
term sti, ‘archers’ (cf. Babyl. szt?). Hey iae 
traders visited them, and the conditions of life 
appear very similar to those of the modern Beda- 
win. (4) But the relations of Egypt with her 
northern neighbours were revolutionized by the 
Wyksos invasion and the long series of military 
expeditions which followed. ‘The language receives 
a very strong admixture of forcien (not exclusively 
Semitic) lonn-words, and is forced even to evolve 
a new system of orthography for their reproduc- 
tion. Syrian slaves—females, at least, ‘’mt—met 
with in the households of the Middle Kingdom, 
are now employed in great numbers. Asiatic 
textile work, weapons, vases (pottery and metal), 
musical instruments, besides various wines, beers, 
vils, breads, ete., are imported from Syria, Asia 
Minor, and possibly even lands farther west, and 
preferred to the native products. The native 
names even of many objects are discarded and 
replaced by corresponding foreign terms. Syrian 
deities—Baal, Astarte, Anat, Resheph—are gradu- 
ally adinitted to places beside the Fey stian gods, 
and the Pharaohs appear now and then under 
their special protection. 

The countries whence these new influences 
emanate, bear in the Egyptian texts of different 
epochs different names, many of which are confus- 
ing and elude exact definition. All Syria, as far 
as the Kuphrates, is divided into the countries of 
Upper (Southern) and Lower (Northern) fn (ef, 
the more ancient nw and the cuneif. Zidnu), 
Palestine proper bears also the name £'rv, origin- 
ally only the designation of the southern (later 


* See Alg. Zeitschr. xxxv. 7ff 
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Philistine) coast. Phoenicia, on the other hand, 
was known by the naine J)’Ai, and, together with 
the still more northerly coast, by the vaguer term 
Kadi, ‘the Circular (land),’ perhaps from the form 
of the Gulf of Issus. (ft was the name, perhaps, 
of Cilicia, penile of the N. Syrian coasts. Certain 
peoples whom we find, under the 19th Dynasty, 
among the allies of the llittites, have been local- 
ized in W. Asia Minor; the /twi? Lycians, D’rdny 
Dardanians, Ywnn Jonians, Ji’yw’s Acheeans,* 
and others. The difficult designation J?wnbuw, 
found in the oldest literature, appears to embrace 
the peoples of the North in the vaguest way; only 
in late epochs was it used for the Hellenic race. 
Cyprus, whence much copper was imported, is ’sy, 
a part of it Jrs’-Alasia. Mesopotamia was, until 
the New Kingdom, practically unknown to Egypt; 
then we begin to read of presents passing between 
the court of Eyypt and those of Bor-Bubylon, called 
in the Amarna letters Shankhar (S’ng‘r .}¥) or 
Karduniash, and /sswr-Assyria. Asia east of these 
was always unknown to Eyypt. 

The votive inscriptions, in which the 18th and 
19th Dynasties recorded their conquests, have pre- 
served the names of many towns, etc., in Syria, of 
which, however, the majority are still unidentified. 
The campaigns of Thutmosis II. furnish the best of 
such materia] ; the lists of his successors are often 
mere copies of his, and of relatively small valuc. 
The Amarna tablets show several of these same 
names in a cuneiform transcription. Of the 
localities identified the following are among the 
best known: Aleppo, Carchemish, Kadesh (on 
Orontes), Damascus, Hamath, Byblos, Simyra, 
Beirdt, Sidon, Tyre, Megiddo, Akko, Joppa, Gaza, 
Ashkelon, Janonh, Taanak. In one group of the 
Amarna Ietters Jerusalem is often mentioned, but 
in hieroglyphic texts it has not been found. Certain 
names, though not yet identified, are compounded 
of interesting elements: for example, J/’rir 5xna, 
Bty wn3, in which the divine names appear—the 
second already (Dyn. 18) abbreviated ; or Y'‘kbd’r, 
Y#pir, in which have been recognized the names 
apy: and Av combined with 5x (as in Israel, Ishmael). 
These much-diseussed names are more likely to 
have then had local than ethnic significance.t 
A connexion between them and the names of the 
patriarchs, Jacob and Joseph, cannot of course be 
proved ; indced the equation YS'p = cv has consider- 
able phonetic difliculties. It may here be noted 
that certain searabs, probably of the Hyksos period, 
pe vear to bear royal (7?) names compounded of 

4 and hr (? °x), which might point, at any 
rate, to the Semitic name Jacob at an unex- 

ectedly early period. ‘The whole tradition of 

srael’s early connexion with Egypt—the sojourn 

there of the patriarchs and the exodus of their 
descendants —is still obseure, and the recent 
discovery for the first time of ‘Israel’ in a hiero- 
glyphic text seems but further to complicate the 
problem. 

The facts as to this document are the following: 
In 1896 nan immense stele was discovered, one text 
of which commemorates the victory of Afrnpth, 
son and successor of Lamses U., over the Libyans 
in his 5th year.t In the latter part of the text 
where other triuinphs are enumerated, the locali- 
ties subjugated occur in the following order: the 
Hittite Vans Canaan (? land or town), Ashkelon, 
Gezer, Janoah (?), Ysirv’r-Israel, 8S. Palestine, ‘ all 
lands,’ ‘There is no corroborative evidence for an 
Asiatic campaign of Mrnpth; possibly, in the 
fashion of the age, he is here merely assuming to 
himself the conquests of his predecessors. The 


* See Streitherg in Indoger. For. vi. 184. 

t The former, which occurs twice, can be localized in the 
district Ephraim-Dan (see W. M. Miller, A sven, 164). 

t His reign began, according to Mahler, in 1280. 
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name Israel is written so as unmistakably to 
indicate a people, not, like the other names, a 
locality. Further, the words used of its condition 
imply devastation and the destruction of crops. 
The obvious and only safe conclusions to be drawn 
from these facts are that Israel, or a part of that 
people, was already in some part of Syria, and had 

een in hostile contact with Egypt. On the 
assuinption that ‘Pithom and Raamses’ were built 
for Ramses 11., whose long reign answered the 
requirements of Ex ii. 23, the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus has been identified as Mrnpth ;° though, 
owing to the supposed more appropriate political 
conditions, others would place the Exodus 30 or 40 
years later, about the time of Stnht. 

If we assume that by the reign of Mrnpth the 
Exodus had already been aceomplished,—the naine 
{srw is found in the previous reigns in the territory 
of the tribe of Asher,—we have an argument for 
the proposed identification of the Hebrews with 
the Khabiri, of whose invasion of Palestine, some 
150 years earlier, the Ainarna letters say so much, 
and whom it is proposed to identify with the S'sw 
chastised by Sethos rt ‘The story of the priest 
Osarsiph (?=Osiris+2) and the impious lepers, 
whose revolt he led, converted by Josephus into 
a history of Moses and the Uebrew struggle 
for freedom, has been with some probability re- 
ferred rather to a reminiscence of the expulsion of 
the heretics of Amenophis tv. The name Hebrews 
has not been met with in Egyptian texts. That 
of the foreign tribe of ‘prw, found variously 
employed throughout the 19th Dynasty, is rarely 
now held to represent it, and may be merely u 
form of a familias Egyptian term for ‘workmen.’ 
The Egyptian names piven to Joseph, his wife, 
and father-in-law in Gn xli. 45 have received 
various inadinissible interpretations. The only 
transeriplions which conform to Eyvyptian gram- 
mar and usage are (1) Jephnoutefonch, ‘God speaks 
(and) he lives’; (2) [N]asneith, ‘devoted to (the 
goddess) Neith’ ; (8) Pedephré, She whom the sun- 
vod ypives.’ All three names are cast in forms 
increasingly freqvent from the time of the 22nd 
Dynasty onwards, but practically unt:nown earlier 
—except, indeed, the second; and this fact agrees 
with the date (8th cent.) to which the document 
FE is assigned.§ Tor a difficult word used in the 
story of Joseph, 73x Gn xii. 43, a parallel ex- 
wression has been noticed in a text of the 2lst 
Derek, where the words 7 r/ seem to form an 
interjection, ‘Give heed !? ¢r tus like.|l 

x. RELIGION. — Our sources of information on 
this subject are very numerons, but at the same 
time very inadequate. Egyptian texts not bear- 
ing, even indirectly, upon some aspect of the 
religion are in an extremely small minority ; yet 
some primary questions remain unsolved for lack 
of explanatory documents. Since it is wholly 
owing to thie supreme Importance attached to 
the preparation for a future life that Egyptian 
antiquity has come again within our reach, it is 
natural that the side of religious life upon which 
we are best informed should be that dealing with 
the dead. Of the everyday religion of the people 
we know practically nothing. We have the 
names of many deities, and can enumerate their 
functions, attributes, and temples; but we are 
quite ignorant as to the way in which they were 
worshipped. It has been mentioned that Hommel 

* On the still less demonstrable assumption that the Hebrew 
immigration had been a part of the Hyksos invasion, Mahler 
bases calculations which yive 1335 (t.e. Ramses 1.) as the year, 
and, with the help of Rabbinical tradition, March 27 as the day 
of the Exodus (Der Pharao des Exodus, 1806). 


+ See Ed. Meyer in Festachr. f. sbera, 76. 
} Ed. Meyer, Gesoh. Aig 276; Wilcken in Festschr, f. Rbers 


146. 
§ Sce Steindorff, Ay. Zeitschr. xxvii. 41. 
| Seo Spiegelberg in Not. et Hatr. xxxiv. 261 
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is eager to demonstrate a Babylonian origin for 
the civilization of Egypt. One of his chief conten- 
tions is that some of the principal Egyptian deities 
can be proved identical with those of Babylon, 
from the identity of their attributes, distinctive 
animals, legends, etc. It is, however, as yet in 
many cases impossible to recognize what were the 
original réles and functions of the E yptian gods, 
and it seems more probable that, should a pre- 
historic immigration from Mesopotamia ever be 
demonstrated, the invaders will be found to have 
at most adopted certain of the native divinities 
and combined them with corresponding figures 
from their own Pantheon. 

No religious document of the earlier ages com- 
pares in importance with the great body of texts 
—some 4000 lines—collected and copied on the 
interiors of the Sth and 6th Dynasty Pyramids, but 
in partial use, too, in all succeeding apex. Some of 
the documents thus brought together belong un- 
doubtedly to a far earlier period, and give evidence 
that the official religion was even then completely 
developed, many of the gods having already the 
roles by which they are characterized throughout 
history, and several of the most popular myths— 
natant that of Osiris—-being referred to as 
already current. Certain of the gods are con- 
spicuously absent from the Pyramid texts ; Amon, 
for example, who being originally but the local 
god of Thebes, remained obscure until his city 
rose (Dyn. 11) to political importance. 

Indeed the local divinities as such play a remark- 
ably small part in these texts. Yet the local enlts 
were the real basis of the popular religion, which 
did not, so far as we can sec, recognize any single 
unifying clement before the various tribal districts 
had been united under the first historic Dynasties. 
The nomes (see above) corresponded to independent 
cults, each centred in the shrine of the lecal pod, 
who revealed himself to his worshippers in an 
animal, tree, or other material object —- perhaps 
once the tribal totem. One aspect of the advance 
from this PE stage of fetish worship can be 
seen in the semi-human and finally completely 
human representations of certain of the gods in 
art. Yet the sacred animal was revered side by 
side with the anthropomorphic god, receiving, as 
we know, much honour even in Greck and Roman 
times. 

Beyond the famous story of Osiris and many 
otherwise nnknown legends, the Pyramids contain 
countless allusions to that cycle of myths which 
Sede: sae ale the doctrines of the other 
great school of theology. For as Abydos appears 
very early—though probably not originally—as 
the home of the Osirian legend and of the all- 
important views of future life and retribution 
attached to it, so does Heliopolis ("Q», jx) become 
the centre of the solar theology represented by the 
myth of Re’, the sun-god, and his daily contest with 
the dragon of darkness. 

A number of the gods—imany merely local deities 
once—had been gradually drawn within the cycles 
of Osiris or of Re’. The chief actors in the former 
story are, besides Osiris himself (whose original 
locality and character are very obscure), his brother 
Sét-Typhon, rezarded now as the impersonation of 
darkness (when Osiris is a solar god), now as the god 
of the barren desert (when Osiris is the fruitful 
river-valley) ; Isis, wife of Osiris, a goddess (from 
the Delta or Phil) of merely mythological im- 
portance until the base epochs ; Horus, his son and 
avenger, a puzzling figure owing to the variety of 
his local forms ; and Thouth, the god of Hermopolis, 
the ally of Horus. 

The myths of the sun-god are coneerned either 
with the phases of the sun's daily and also supposed 
nightly, invisible journeys, or with cosmic plane: 
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mena. In the former, Horus again plays a part, 
now as the son of Re’; in the latter, local divinities 
such as /tm (Tum) of Heliopolis, or elemental 
gods, as (kb, Nwt, Sw, Tfnwt, are introduced. 
Cosmic speculations produced a variety of myths. 
In one heaven and earth are female and male; in 
another the sky is a cow with spotted hide (the 
stars); another held the carth to be a_ box, | 
with the sky for its raised lid, supported on the 
encircling hills or on four tree-stems. The gods 
and goddesses associated with Re‘ are 9 in number 
(Ennead), and are regarded as a related family, 
just as later theology grouped several of the local 
deities into family ‘ triads,’ 

Not all cosmic doctrines, however, were con- 
cerned with the Heliopolitan gods; various local 
gods had once been regarded as creators, ¢.g. 
Unmw-Chnoubis who, in the clay districts near 
the Cataracts, had formed the world upon a potter’s 
wheel ; and Ptah of Memphis was a similar artisan 

od. 

; Other and very ancient divinitics were the local 
earth and harvest gods, e.g. Min of Coptos and 
(perhaps) Amon of Thebes. Others, again, were 
water deities, e.g. Sbk-Souchos of the FayyQm 
and Ombous—for the same god is frequently met 
with in several localities, though originally proper, 
no doubt, to but one of them. Several were 
cuardians of the local cemeteries, e.g, Sokaris at 
Memphis, Anubis at Siut, ‘The Lord of those in 
the West’ at Abydos. 

The doctrines and practices of which the Osirian 
leyend was at once the pattern and consequence 
are chiefly to be studied—-beyond very numerous 
pence in the Pyramid texts—in the great 
ieterogeneous collection of incantations known to 
us as the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ but to the Egyptians 
Pro ey as (‘the Book of) coming out from (1.e. 
departing from) the Day and from the Necropolis.’ 
The work is composed of texts (‘chapters’), some 
as ancient as those of the Pyramids, others much 
Jater, and was intended as a guide through the 
various difficulties, and a magical protection against 
the enemics to be encountered by the dead, with 
whom a copy of it was buried. Some of the texts 
seem to be remnants of primitive rituals, but all 
had been by the time of their definite collection 
(beginning of the New Kingdom) edited for the 
use of the dead himself. It is this more than once 
repeated editing which has rendered the Book for 
the most part unintelligible to us. It may be 
asserted that none of the older chapters are now 
available in their first simplicity. The oldest MSS 
(Dyn. 12, 13) already show the glosses of more than 
one redactor, and cach successive gloss seems but 
to obscure the original text. 

Several totally divergent views, Solar and Osirian, 
as to the future life are represented in the work. 
The soul is, according to some chapters, to take 
the form of a bird and quit the tomb, and may 
accompany the sun bark on its heavenly journey ; 
elsewhere it ix revarded as appearing elore Osiris, 
and, after the famous ‘negative confession,’ receiv- 
ing merited justice. If judged ‘of true voice,’ te. 
correctly pronouncing ie potent magic formule, 
the deceased proceeds to the ‘Fields of J’rw,’ 
and spends cternity in a very materialistic 
paradise, conceived upon the model of rural life 
m Egypt. 

The clements in man which survived death were 
four: 0’ soul, thw spirit (2), A’ ybt shadow, and /’ 
double. What were intended by the first three of 
these it is difficult to say; the fourth is that of 
which we hear most; for its maintenance was the 
object of all the funerary rites which from the 
earliest: times occupied so much attention among 
all classes. ‘The duuble, in appearance the exact 
counterpart of the man, after accompanying him 
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through life, lived on in the tomb so long as the 
corpse remained intact, and the piety of the 
survivors provided sufficient nourishment. Hence 
the processes of mummitication, the inscriptions 
whose magic could, if supplies failed, call up food, 
the portrait-statues into which the double could 
enter. 

Certain of the Pyramid texts and recent ex- 
cavations do indeed recall an age in which funer- 
ary practices differed much from those of his- 
toric times—an age in which cannibalism and 
human sacrifice were not extinct, and in which 
all but the most rudimentary embalmment was 
unknown. 

Confusion of doctrines is not characteristic of 
the funerary literature alone; it is common to all 
aspects of the Egyptian religion. The priestly 
tendency, discernille from the first Theban supre- 
macy onwards, to assimilate all secondary deities 
to those at the head of the Pantheon, and, finally, 
to teach that all were but manifestations of the 
ps deity (7.e. the sun-god), introduced, indecd, 
a kind of order, though for us the course of the 
foregoing development is thereby but obscured. 
The supremacy of the Theban Amon, assimilated 
in the first piace to the sun-god, Iced to his identi- 
fication with such a host of other deities, while the 
wealth and power of his priests became so threaten- 
ing a danger tothe state, that Amenophis Iv., urged 
perhaps by the uncient hierarchy of Heliopolis, was 
tempted to a reform which should replace as the 
state religion the worship of Amon and his asso- 
ciated divinities by that of the sun’s orb, ttn, alone. 
This is the only conscious movement towards 
monotheism recorded in the religious history of 
Egypt. It is not necessary to seek in it the 
reflexion of some of the foreign influences of the 
time ; the itn was a recognized aspect of the sun- 
god in Egypt in previous periods. The reformed 

octrine contained conceptions far more lofty 
and enlightened than those of the ancient 
religion ; yet it had but an ephemeral success, 
and became extinct shortly after the reforming 
king’s death. 
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EGYPT, RIVER OF, occurs repeatedly in AV 
(Nu 345, Jos 15°47, 1K 8%, 2K 247, 2Ch 73, 
Ts 27!) as tr" of ovt39 bn) (rorapuds Adyvrrov, Jth 1°), 
The term is used to designate not the Nile, whose 
common title is Ik, and which ed. never be called 
nj, the latter word being the exact equivalent of 
the modern wady. (See Brook.) In ail the above 
OT' passages (cf. also Kzk 471% 48%) RV substitutes 
‘brook’ for ‘river,’ but inconsistently retains 
‘river’ in Jth 1% ‘The stream referred to is the 
Wady el-Arish, which flows through the northern 
ortion of the Sinaitic peninsula, draining into 
itself the waters of many other wadies, and flows 
into the Mediterranean midway between Pelusium 
and Gaza (Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 348). 
It derives its name from the village cl-“Arish (the 
ancient Lhinocolura, Diodor, i. 60), situated near 
its mouth. The ‘river of Egypt’ is repeatedly 
specified in OT as the S.W. boundary of Canaan. 
The same stream is called nahal Mugur ly the 
Assyrian king Esarhaddon, who apparently means 
to distinguish it from the Nile by adding ashar 
nar lad ishu, ‘ where no river ts,’ 2.¢e. no continuous 
stream (Hommel, Anc. Heb, Trad. 257). 

Once in OT (Gn 15'8) the ‘river of Egypt’ (79) 
‘yo, not bn3) means the Nile if MT is correct, but 
we shd. probably emend to 5n) (so Lagarde, fol- 
lowed by Ball in Hlaupt’s OL). Shihér, which 
elsewhere (Is 23°, Jer 25) is applied to the Nile, 
appears to be a designation of the Wady el-‘Arish 
in Jos 135, ‘Shihor (RV ‘the Shihor’) which is 
before Egypt,’ and 1 Ch 138 (ef. 1 K 8%), ‘from 
Shihor of Egypt (RV ‘Shihor ¢he brook of Egypt’) 
even unto the entering in of Hamath.’ (So Del. 
on Gn 158 and Hommel, Anc. //[cb. Trad, 242 f., 
although Frd. Delitzsch and Dillmann prefer to 
understand it of the most easterly arm of the Nile.) 

J. A. SELDBIF. 

EGYPTIAN, THE (6 Alyimrios) —In Ac 21* 
Claudius Lysias the chief captain (Chiliarch) is 
represented as saying to St. Paul, ‘Art thou not 
then the Egyptian, which before these days stirred 
up to sedition and Jed out into the wilderness the 
four thousand men of the Assassins ?’ 

‘This E. is mentioned by Josephus in both his 
works. While describing the procuratorship of 
Felix, he mentions the Sicarii or ASSASSINS, then 
in distinction to these the religious impostors, then 
a certain Egyptian, The latter professed to be a 
prophet, and collected together a body of 30,000 
versons, Whom he led to the Mount of Olives, assert- 
ing that the wall of Jerus, would fall down before 
him, and that he could capture the city. Felix 
attacked him with a considerable force, and dis- 
persed his followers, slaying 400, and taking 
prisoner 200. ‘The Egyptian himself escaped. 
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Krenkel, following Holtzmann, Hausrath, Keim, 
and the author of Supernatural Religion, attempts 
to show that the author of the Acts 1s indebted to 
Josephus for his knowledge of this event. He 
is quite unsuccessful. There are no signs of 
literary obligation, and very definite discrepancies. 
Josephus gives different nwmbers; he docs not 
definitely connect the Egyptian with the Sicarii, but 
rather contrasts him ; and he does not represent the 
wilderness as the place to which the people were 
led, but the Mount of Olives. It may ie quite 
possible to explain these discrepancies so as to save 
the historical accuracy of both writers, but they 
are fatal to our regarding Josephus as the source 
of information. ‘The only reasonable opinion that 
can be held is that we have two independent 
and contemporary accounts of the same event, 
and that the resemblances arise from this fact. 

LiITERATURE.—Jos, Ant. xx. vill. 6; BJ 1. xiii. 6; Schiirer, 
HIP 1. ii. 180; Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas, p. 240. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

EGYPTIAN YERSIONS.—The various Egyptian 
dialects and tlhe Versions contained in them are a 
subject of so much confusion that it will be well 
for the sake of distinctness to deal in this article 
first with the Dialects and their proximate dates, 
and then with the extant remains of the Versions 
and their proximate dates. We will conclude 
with a short study of the Greek Text implied by 
the Versions, and the history of the criticism of 
them. 

lL, DIALECTS OF Corric.—The latest stage of 
the Kyyptian language, and that which was spoken 
in Christian times, is now known by the name of 
Coptic. ‘he word itself comes from a corruption 
of the Greek Afyurros. Coptic was written in 
Greek characters, with the addition of some extra 
letters representing sounds which could only im- 
peulect be expressed by the Greek alphabet. 

‘hese letters were modifications of characters 
fuund in Demotic—the popular form of the old 
Egyptian language spoken in the centuries in- 
mediately before the Christian era. Although it 
is still used in the services of the Church, Coptie is 
now practically a dead language. Our roe lode, 
therefore, of it must be derived from inanuscripts 
and inscriptions. Wien these begun to be studied 
by European scholars, it soon became evident that 
the language as spoken in different parts of the 
country presented certuin dialectical peculiarities. 
Not only was it early recognized that the dialect 
used in the North ditfered considerably from that 
used in the South, but a third dialect was also 
detected, which, as a general rule, resembled the 
southern: it had, however, many northern forms, 
and sometimes showed peculiarities of its own. 
A long controversy, lasting for more than a cen- 
tury, was waged over the district to which this 
third dialect was to be assiened. The attention of 
Coptic scholars was curly directed to a noteworthy 
massage from Athanasius, a bishop of Kos in the 
Chebaid, who flourished in the Ith century. 
In his Arabic-Coptic Grammar, Athanasius says : 
‘Know that the Coptie language is divided into 
three branciies. Once of them is the Coptic of Misr, 
which is the Sahidic; and another is the Bohairie 
Coptic, which gets its name from El-Bohaira;a 
and the other is the Bushmurie Coptic, which is 
used in the country of El-Bushmur, as thou know- 
est. But those now in use are only the Bohairic 
Coptic and the Sahidic. And the origin of them 
is one language.’B Here we have a mention of 


three dialects — Sahidic, Bohairic, and Bush- 
muric, ‘The first two are, us Quatremtre pointed 


e I.e, the district south of Alexandria. 

8 The original of the passage js given in Quatremére, We- 
cherches sur la Langue et la Littérature de Y'Roypte (Paris, 
1808), p. 21. 


out,a clearly the same as those sometimes called 
Thebaic and Memphitic. But what was the last? 
Was it to be identified with the third dialect known 
tv us? Or was it the name of a still unknown 
dialect? Before this question could be answered, 
the position of Bushmur had to be determined. 
Quatremére proved that it could not be placed in 
the South ap Egypt, nor in the Oasis and neigh- 
bouring deserts, but that it must be situated in 
the North.s It is the country in the east of the 
Delta bordering on the sca.y Quatremeére was 
of opinion that our third dialect had no con- 
nexion with Bushmuric, of which we had only a 
single word preserved tu us.6 But if it was not 
Bushmuric, how came it not to be mentioned 
by Athanasius? Quatremtére answered the ques- 
tion by supposing that it was in use not ex- 
actly in Egypt, but in a country close by— 
the great and little Ouses, ‘which, situated at 
a little distance from Beypl stretch from north 
to south, from the paralle of Assouan as far as 
the frontier of the Fayiim.’e Since Quatremeére’s 
time a large number of fragments have come to 
light which prove that he was right in refusing 
to call the dialect Bushmuric. Whether or not 
it was spoken in the southern Oasis, we now 
know for certain that it was used in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Fayfim and Menrphis; and a 
study of Middle Egyptian shows us that the 
reason why Athanasius did not mention it may 
have been that he did not regard it as a separate 
dialect. This third dialect, lying as it does geo- 
vraphically and linguistically between Sahidic and 
Bohairic,f may conveniently be termed Middle 
ig pean When we come to examine it more 
carefully, we are confronted with fresh diflicul ties, 
Whilst Sahidic and Bohairie are for the most part 
clearly defined and regular dialects, Middle Egyp- 
tian presents us with an almost bewildering number 
of alternative forms, When spoken in the Nile 
Valley the dialect is a kind of mixture between 
Sahidic and Bohairic. But in some of the frag- 
ments which come from the FayQti—a district 
some distance to the west—the dialect has de- 
veloped more decided peculiaritics of its own. 
Tt is dangerous, however, to draw any hard-and- 
fast distinction between the forms of the language 
current in the two places; for at a later date the 
dialect used in the Fayfm bvre a considerable 
resemblance to that used at one time in Memphis. 
Many of the other varieties are no doubt dus to 
ignoyance or indifference on the part of scribes, 
some of whom in the Faydin belonged tuo the 
vecasant and artisan class.@ Such an explanation 
oes not, however, cover the cuse of some frag- 
ments recently found in Akhmfim and in the 
Fayfm, which present further dialectical peculiari- 
tics unknown to us before. Stern has carefully 
examined the dialect of these fragments, and has 
shown good reason to believe that it presents us 
with an earlier form of Middle Egyptian, closely 
allied to the dialect found in fragments written 
at Memphis.: 

We may sum up these results as follows :— 

Sahidic = Dialect of Southern (or Upper) Egypt: 
sometimes called ‘ Thebaic.’ 


« Quatremére, op. cit. p. 22, 
B Ib. p. 147% 
See Yak it, i. 634. 

is uatremétre, op. cit. p. 214. 

s 1b. p. 217. 

{ Sometimes it very closely resembles Bohairic. See the 
dialect of the FKrarment of the Song of Moses yiven by Crum, 
Coptic MSS brought from the Fayyum, p. 12 tt. 

» Ct. the dialect of the FayOm fragment published by Quatre- 
metre, op. cit. p. 248 ff., with the dialect of those edited by 
Revillout, Papyrus Coptes (Paria, 1876), p. 101 =F. 

@8ee Krall, Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus 
Erzherzog Rainer (Vienna, 1887), 1. p. 65. 

s Zeitachrift fiir Aguptische Sprache, 1886, p. 120 ff. 
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Middle Egyptian =Dialect of (2) Memphis and 
neighbourhood, and () the Faydm. 

Bohairic= Dialect of district south of Alexandria-: 
sometimes called ‘Memphitic’ (or ‘ Coptic’). 

2. RELATIVE DATES OF DIALECTS.—The Arabic 
historian Macrizi, who flourished at the beginning 
of the 15th century, speaks of Sahidie as ‘the 

rimitive source of the Coptic language, and that 
rom which is derived the Bohairic dialect.’a Such 
evidence as there is confirms his statement as to 
the late date of Bohairic. Bohairic (which was 
oneal y confined to the district south of Alex- 
andria) is the most literary and artificial of Coptic 
dialects. The form of many of its words, when 
compared with the corresponding Sahidic, points to 
a later stage of development. Its frequent use of 
connecting particles, reminding us of Greek rather 
than Egyptian, seems also to point in the same 
direction. It was most aroaule developed from 
Middle Egyptian, which at one time may possibly 
have been spoken in the neighbourhood of Alex- 
andria itself.8 To what extent it was used for 
other than ecclesiastical purposes we have at 
resent no means of ascertaining.y But if it was 
in the main a literary rather than a popular 
language, this fact would explain why it died out, 
except for ecclesiastical purposes, earlier than 
Middle Kvyptian and Sahidic.d There is, on the 
coneety) no doubt that the last-named dialects 
were the language of the people. We have 
numerous fragments of letters in Middle Egyptian 
and remains of school-books in Sahidic.e The line 
of demarcation between the two dialects was not 
sharp, and sometimes pieces of writing are found 
in which single sentences are almost entirely 
written in Sahidic, whilst others are almost 
entirely in Middle Egyptian.¢ ‘Thus, whilst we 
find Sahidic forms in use in documents written 
in the neighbourhood of Hermopolis Magna and 
Antinoe,y we have evidence that as far south as 
Thebes pure Sahidic was not always written.@ 
When Middle Egyptian and Sahidic began to be 
written we do not know. As far as the evidence 


« Quatremére, op. cit. p. 42. 

B See the interesting fraginent published by Krall, at the end 
ofan art. ‘uber die Anfinge der Koptischen Schrift,” op. cit. i. 
p. 112, where an Alexandrian in signing his name makes use of 
the Fayfmic dialect. Too much stress, however, must not be 
laid on this passage ; for, as Mommsen points out, ‘ the poor e ne 
to’ an Egyptian district ‘was independent of dwelling-place, an 
hereditary, The Egyptian from the Chemmitic nome belonged 
to it with his dependents, just as much when he had his 
abode in Alexandria as the Alexandrian dwelling in Chemmis 
belonged to the buryess-body of Alexandria’ (Mommaen, The 
Provincea of the Roman Empire, c. xii. Eng. trana. p. 235). The 
arguments put forward in that article in favour of an early date 
for the Bohairic dialect (see also Headlam in Scrivener’s Jntro- 
duction to N7', ii. 126f., and Hyvernat, Revue Biblique, 1897, 
No. 1, p. 67) are valueless. (1) The abbreviations found in 
Coptic MSS for ‘God’ and ‘Lord’ need not have originated 
in Bohairic. If they occurred (and they never do, as far as I 
know) in MSS written in pure Sahidic, they might as easily 
have been taken from M.E. as from Bohairio. Indeed an 
abbreviation of ‘ Lord,’ which is almost exactly the same as the 
one in common use in Bohairic, is found in a M.E. MS, which 
‘in its writing,’ says Krall (p. 110f.), ‘reminds us of the Oodex 
Sinaiticus.’ (2) Even if Krall's hypothesis of the origin of the 
last letter of the Coptic alphabet were satisfactory, it does not 
prove his point. The contraction might have arisen in M.E. 
as easily as in Bohairic. Rut most probably his ed oe ig 
wrong, and the letter is derived from Demotic (see Steindorff, 
Koptische Gramimattk, § 4). 

y Attempts to use Bohairic for letter-writing, une through- 
out Greek characters, are given by Krall, op. cit. ii.-lli., p. 66, v. 
41; Orum, op. cit. p. 69f, Unfortunately, as Krall says, ‘the 
geographical and climatic conditions of the Delta are not favour- 
able to the preservation of papyrus.’ We cannot therefore be 
certain of the exact dialect which the hermits near Lake Men- 
zaleh spoke, when Cassian visited them at the end of the 4th 
century. It may have been a form of M.E. or Bohairic. We 

ather from Oassian (Coll. xi. 8, xvi. 1; Migne, P.Z. xlix. 850, 

011) that some of them did not know Greek, 

a us eee op. cit. p. 41 f. 

« Krall, op. cit. 1i.-{ii, 43 ff., iv. 128 ff. 

% Krall, op. cit. i. 64. 

» Krall, op. cit. i. 64, ii. 63 ¢. 

6 ZAS, 1884, p. 140 ff. 
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of documents is concerned, we have fragments in 
Middle peve tian (earlier and later) and (Salilic. 
some of which take us back to the 4th or 5th 
centuries.a Butas early as tho 2nd century efforts 
were made to write Evyptian in characters not 
unlike our present Coptic ones.f 

3. EXTANT REMAINS OF VERSIONS.--We have 
remains of biblical versions in all three dialects; 
but a considerable portion of the Sahidic has dis- 
aupented, whilst only very short fragments of the 

iddle Egyptian areextant. A useful list of MSS 
containing pervious of the Coptic Bible has been 

iven by M. Hyvernat in the Revue Biblique 
nternationale for 1896, No. 4, 540 Ef. Ve 
shall here confine ourselves to editions of the 
versions. 

(a) Sahidic.—The fullest collections of extant 
fragments of the version of the NT are those pub- 
lished by Woidey and Amélinean.6 Some trag- 
ments of the Apocalypse have recently been brought 
together by Goussen.e A complete collection, 
together with a translation, is urgently needed. 
The best collections of the remains of the OT have 
been made by Ciasca,¢ Maspero,y and Lagarde.é@ 
Quotations from the Sahidic Bible are found in 
the ‘ Pistis Sophia,’ and other Sahidic books. The 
Psalms quoted in the former work resemble the 
Sahidic version. In fact, as a general rule citations 
in either the Bohairic or Sahidic dialect agree with 
the version of the Bible current in that dialect.« 
Other collections of fragments of the Sahidic Bible 
are described in the Revue Biblique Internationale, 
1897, No. 1, pp. 55-62. 

(6) Middle Egyptian.—That there was a scpa- 
rate Middle Egyptian recension of part, at least, of 
the Bible is proved by the text of some of the NT 
fragments published by Zocgad and Maspero.u 
These are written in the dialect as spoken in the 
FayQm, and sometimes in text and translation difler 
considerably from the corresponding Sahidic and 
Bohairic. How far all the biblical fragments 
extant in Middle Egyptian really constitute a 
separate version, we shall be able to judge with 
greater certainty when more fraginents have been 

iscovered, and when the Sahidic NT has been 
edited. Meanwhile, it is unsafe to conclude that 
a fragment written in this dialect necessaril 
presents a distinct recension. It inay give, wit 
merely dialectical changes, exactly the same version 
asthe Sahidic.y We shall here ly state where 
specimens of the Bible written in Middle Egyptian 
may be found, without veuturing to determine 
whether they are parts of a single version. Besides 
the fragments already alluded to,é Bouriant has 
published two Gospel fragments, together with a 

« Cruni, op. cit. plate 1. No.2; Kenyon, Our Bible and the 
Ancient MSS, p. 163 (plate xvil.); Krall, op. cit. i, 110; 
Fuhrer durch dive Ausstellung (Vienna, 1892), p. 38, Tafel iii. ; 
Stern, ZAS, 1886, p. 135. a 

1 $2. 


8 Steindorff, Koptische Grammatik 
y Appendia ad editionemn Novi Testamenti Greci (Oxford, 


99). 

3 ZAS, 1886-1888. 

s Apocalypsis S, Johannis A postolt (Leipzig, 1895). 

l Sacrorum Bibliorwum Fragmenta Copto-Sahidica Muses 
Borgiani, Rome, vol. 1., 1885; vol. ii., 1889. 

» Mémotres publiées par les Membres de la Mission Archéo- 
logique Francaise au Catre (Paris, 1892), vol. vi. 

8 aL ates (Gottingen, 1883), p. 65 ff. 

s Cf. Harnack, Texte u. Unters. vii. 2. 2 ff. 

x See ¢g. F. Robinson, J'exts and Studies, vol. iv. No. 2, 

. xix. 
a Catalogus Codicum Copticorum (Rome, 1810), p. 149 ff. : 
cf. Engelbreth, Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica Veteris et Novi 
Testaments (Copenhagen, 1811), p. 20 ff. 

we Recueil de Travauz relatife ala Phil. et a TArch, Egypt. 
et Assyr. (1889), xi. p. 116. 

» Of. the translation in old M.E. of Jude 17-19 with the 
COrresro nny Sahidic. See Crum, op. cit. p. 4. 

& Zoega publishes the first half of 1 Th and part of the follow- 
ing chapters: Is 1.5, Jn 4, 1Co 6-9. 14.15, Eph 6, Ph 1. 2 
He 6-10 (Engelbreth gives the same). 10Co 9 10-16 had 
already been edited by Giorgi (Fragmentum Evangeltt 8. 
Johannia, etc., Rome, 1789, p. 55 ff.), and Munter (Commentatio 
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small portion of Isaiah, the end of 2 Co and the 
beginning of Hebrews.a A single verse froin Jon 2 
will be found in Tuki;8 the last part of La and 
most of the Mpistle of Jer. (with Latin translations) 
in Quatremere.y Crum has given a few verses 
fron Mt 11. 12,6 and Krall sume verses of Ro 
11. 12.e Besides these, Von Lemm has made 
another short collection of fragments in this 
dialect.¢ ‘To this list must be added some inter- 
esting bibhcal remains written in Old Middle 
Egyptian.» Small portions of Exodus, Sirach, 
and 2 Mue are published by Bouriant.@ We 
have an incomplete MS of the Minor Prophets, 
from which Krall has published specimen verses,t 
briefly enumerating the contents of the rest, 
which he will shortly publish.« Part of the same 
MS has recently been edited by Bouriant.A The 
NT fragments published Py, Crum # are unfortu- 
nately very ininute. Jude !“-* and part of Ja 4) 8 
alone survive. 

(c) Buohairic.—The best edition of the Gospels is 
that of Schwartze,y and of the Acts and Epistles, 
that of Lagarde.é The NT as a whole has never 
been satisfactorily edited. A serviceable edition 
was made by Wilkins, but the Latin translation 
which it contains is unsatisfactory.o A new 
edition of the Gospels is being prepared for the 
Clarendon PressbyG. Horner. ‘The Pentateuch was 
first published by Wilkins (with oa translation),7 
and then more carefully by Lagarde.p Tattam 
has edited and translated (but uncritically) the 
Major and Minor Prophets and the Book of 
Job.o The best editions of the Psalms have been 
made by Schwurtzer and Lagarde,v the latter 
edition being unfortunately printed in Latin 
characters. F. Rossi has lately edited a MS 
containing bate of the Psalter.¢ Only small 

ortions of the rest of the OT have been printed. 

‘or a list of these 
inentioned here, see 
p. 48 {fh 

4. DATE OF VERSIONS.—-The earliest evidence 
for the existence of a Coptie version is usually 
said to be afforded Py the Life of St. Antony, com- 
monly attributed to St. Athanasius. Weare there 
de Indole Verstonis Novi Testamenti Sahidicw, Copenhagen, 
1789, p. 78 ff.), Maspero has published Mt 646-(19a, 

« Bouriant, Mémoires de Cinstitut égyptien, vol. i. (Cairo, 
1880), p. 667 ff. The Gospel fragments are parts of Mt 13. 14, 
and of Mk 8.9. The difficulty of drawing a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between the various forms of the M.E. dialect is 
shown by the fact that Headlam is inclined to regard two parts 
of one MS of the Gospels as belonging to separate versions and 
dialects (sco Headlam, op, cit. ii. p. 141 f.; cf. Hyvernat, op. 
cit. 1806, No. 4, P 665 tf.). 

B Rudimenta Linguce Copte (Rome, 1778), p. 446. 

a tate op. ert, p. 228 ff. 

ruin, op, cil. p. 1f. Cf. also the frayments of the Song of 
Moses and the Song of the Three Children on p. 12 ff. 

1 Op, cit. li.-ili, p. 69ff. In i. p. 69 he gives quotations in 
this dialect from Mt 1127, Ps 1486. 

§ Mittelaegyptische Bibelfrayimente, Etudes Archéologiques 
Linguistiques et Historiques dédiées & M. le Dr. C. Leenvans, 
Leyden, 1885, 

7 Old M.E. is often called Akhinimic, because most of the 
fragments of it come from Akinim. 

6 Mémoires Miss. Arch. i. p. 246 ff. 

‘Krall, op, cit. ii.-lil, (1887) p, 265 ff. A list of the verses will 
be found in Hyvernat, op. cu. (1896), No. 4, p. 568, under the 
title ‘ Version Akhmimienne.’ 

x Ib. Weel e 143 f. 

ee a de T'ravaux, xix. (1897) p. 1 ff. ¢ cf. also viii. (1886) 
p. e 

m@ Orum, op. ett. p. 2 ff. 

y Quatuor Kvangelia in Dial. Memph. (Leipzig, 1846-7). 

iA eta Apost. Coptice, Kpist, Novi Test. Coptice (Halle, 
185 

o Nov. Test. Aoyptium vulgo Copticuin (Oxford, 1716). 

od hate Ay dibrt Moysis Prophetae (London, 1781). 

p Der Pentateuch Koptisch Siac. 1867). 

¢ Prophet Majores (Oxford, 1852); Duod. Proph. Min. Libr. 
Oxford, 1836); The Ancient Coptic Version af the Book of Job 
London, 1846). : 

v Pealtertum tn Dialectuin Meinph. translatum (Leipzig, 
1843). 

v Pealtertt Versio Memphitica (Gottingen, 1876), 

@ Di Alcunt Manuscritti Copti (Turin, 1893) 


ortions and of editions not 
yvernat, op. cit. 1897, No 1], 


told that he was an Egyptian, that his parents 
were Christians, and that as a child he went with 
them to church, and ‘ gave attendance to the read- 
ings’ (1.e. from the Seriptures).a When about 20 
eurs of age ‘he went into the church, and it 
hap ened that the Gospel was then being read.’ B 
He heard a text which influenced him profoundly. 
On other occasions, also, he heard passages read, 
and ‘he gave such attendance to the reading that 
none of those things which were written fell from 
hin to the ground, but he retained all, and 
thereafter his memoury served him for books.’ y 
From these passages it has been argued that, 
since we further know that St. Antony as a boy 
refused to learn letters,é and was unable through- 
out life to speak Greek,e there must have been 
in his boyhood a translation of the Scriptures in 
the Egyptian tongue. This, it is maintained, is 
conneiied by other passages in his Life, especially 
by the discourse which begins atc. xvi. e are 
there told that he spoke to the monks in the 
Egyptian tongue, saying, ‘The Scriptures are 
sutticient for teaching ; but it is good for us to 
exhort one another in the faith, and encourage 
with words.’¢ In the discourse which follows 
there ure quotations from, or allusions to, texts 
from various parts of the Bible. Sinee Antony, 
shortly before his death in A.D. 356, said, ‘I am weil- 
nigh one hundred and five years old,’» he must 
have been born about A.v. 250. Therefore there must 
have been a translation of the Bible into Egyptian 
about the middle of the 3rd century. But such 
reasoning is not conclusive. ‘This Life never speaks 
of Antony as reading the Bible. He only hears it 
read. The Coptic translation which he heard 
might well have been made at the time by an 
interpreter. The necd of a written translation in 
the services of the Church would not at once be 
felt.@ The Gospel would first be read in Greek, 
and then the Greek would be rendered into Coptic,e 
as at a later date the Coptic was rendered into 
Arabie by ‘anyone who had the gift of speaking, 
so that he could interpret aright.’ « In so far as 
Antony was in the halit of repeating texts in his 
discourses, he was enabled to do so by his remark- 
able memory. For we have no reason to suppose 
that he had a Bible of his own. But the speeches 
put into the mouth of the hermit cannot be used 
as evidence in snch a case. For, even if we admit 
the historical character of the biography, it does 
not in the least follow that the discourses are 
verbatim reports.’ On the authority, therefore, of 
this Life alone it is unsafe to base any conclusion as 
to the existence of a Coptic version of the Bible in 
the 3rd century. 

There is, however, good ground for believing that 
@ version existed in the 4th cent. It was at the 
beginning of this century that St. Pachoinius first 
athered solitary ascetics together in the south of 
igypt under a common rule. If we may trust the 


« Athan. Vu Ant. 1(Migne, PU, xxvi. 840 f.). 

Bib. 2 The Syriac version of the Life has: ‘There was the 
reading in the church; and at the end of all the Scriptures 
the Gospel was read’ (see Schulthess, Probe einer Syrischen 
Version der Vita St, Antonii (Leipzig, 1804), Syriac text, p. 6, 
lines 12 f. 

"at. Ant. 8. 
1b. 1. 

sb. 74; Hier. Vit, Hu. 30 (Vall. ii. 81); Pallad. Hist. Laue. 
26 (PG, xxxiv. 1076) 

t Vit. Ant. 16. 

2 Ib. 89, 

@Seo Renaudot, Lituryiarum Orientaliwm Collectio (Paris, 
aD) vol. 1, p. 203 ff. 

sib. pp. cxxiii, 207. 

x Ib. p. 204. : 

a E.g. the discourse in chapter 74. Robertson, who believes in 
the genuineness of the Life, admita that ‘even an Athanasius 
would not so entirely rise out of the biographical habits of 
his day as to mingle nothing of his own with the speeches 
of his hero’ (‘ Athanasius’ in Nicene and Post-Nicene Mathers, 
p. 191). 
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accounts given in his Life, he himself spoke 
Egyptian, and only acquired Greek in later years.a 
His monks as a rule were common Egyptian 
veasants, Who knew no language but their own. 
‘he Grecks and Romans of his settlement were in 
a separate house, presided over by ‘Theodore of 
Alexandria.8 Yet throughout his Life great stress 
is laid on the study of the Bible, and there are 
frequent allusions to learning passages by heart.y 
Pachomius himself was in the habit of speaking 
from the Scriptures to his monks.d hen a 
novice first came, according to the rules of the 
monastery extant in Greek, he began by receiving 
‘the Prayer of the Gospel’ (rhy evyhy rod evayye- 
Nov) and learning certain Psalms.e Unless our 
accounts of Pachomius’ life and work are most 
misleading, we can scarcely doubt that there was, 
early in the 4th cent., a Coptic version of the 
Bible. The attempt to trace the translation 
further back is beset with difficulties. We know 
very little concerning Christianity in Upper Egypt 
before the time of Pachomius, Eusebius indeed 
tells us that in the persecution under Severus (A.D. 
202), which was especially felt at Alexandria, 
martyrs were brought to that city from ‘Egypt and 
all the Thebaid.’¢ But no such tradition survives 
in Coptic literature. We have no evidence that in 
early days the Alexandrian Church seriously 
attempted missionary work. If the Alexandrians 
had wished to do so, it would have been no easy 
task. For they were regarded as foreigners by the 
rest of Egypt ;7 and their position was not unlike 
that which Englishmen occupy in India to-day. 
Besides the difficulty of the language,: they found 
it, as Origen says, no easy task to persuade an 
Egyptian to give up idolatry and ‘despise those 
things which he had received from his fathers.’ « 
Heathen worship down to a late time ‘ retained its 
firmest stronghold in the pious land of Egypt.’» 
The increase of the Episcopate under Demetrius 
(c, 189-232 A.D.), and more especially under his 
successor Leraclas (c. 233-248 A.D.), must indeed be 
reyarded as an indication of missionary activity.u 
If Christianity in the time of Demetrius had spread 
as far south as Antinve,yv the Church was evidently 
becoming too large for the personal supervision of 
a single cian at Alexandria. 

The bishop who succeeded Heraclas—Dionysius 

« Of. Amélineau, Annales du Musée Guimet, xvii. pp. 147, 629; 
Acta SS. Mai. xiv. Wit. Pach. 60; Paral. de SS, Pach. et 
Theodor. 27. 


6 Amél, op. cit. pp. 147, 150. 
y See e.g. Amél. op. cit. pp. 12, 18, 22, 37, 41f., 50f., 738, OY, 
ve) 


3 1b. p. 141; Mission Arch, Mémoires, iv. p. 653. 

:Migne, ’G, xi. 949. For the corresponding Ethio ic see 
Basset, Les A poe. Ethiopiens, viii, (1896) p. 31. The Latin form 
is found in Hieron. Vall. ii. 62. 

t Eusebius, LL, vi. 1. 

»In the Life of Theodore we hear of brethren ‘ who inter- 

reted his words in Greek to those who did not know 
i: tian, because they were strangers (svx0/) and Alex- 
andrians.’ See Zocya, op. cit. p. 871; Amél. Annales du MG, 
xvii. p. 802. ; 

g of. Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire (Dickson’s 
Eng. trans.), ii. p. 262. ; 

See the account of Macarius, bishop of Antaeopolis, in 
Amél, Mission Arch. Mémoires, iv. pp. 93, 95f. ; Zoega, op. ct. 


. 99. 

3 x Origen, Contra Cela. i. 52 (Lomun. xviii. p. 97). 

> Momusen, op. cit. ii. p. 266. See also Amél. Les Actes des 
Martyrs de l'église copte (Paris, 1890), p. 7, note 2; Erman, 
ZAS, 1895, p. 43 ff. 

w Eutychius, Annales (Pococke, Oxford, ee ‘ p. 332 (see 
Lightfoot, Phuippians, p. 231 t.). The fact that before the 
time of Demetrius thore was no Egyptian bishop outside of 
Alexandria need not engere that ‘the progress of Christianity 
was for a long time confined within the limits of a single city’ 
(see Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
xv. Bury’s ed. fi. p. 60). For the Alexandrian diocese might 
have been, like the early dioceses of Gaul and N. Italy 
(Duchesne, Fastes épiscopaux de Clancienne Gaule, i. p. 33 f.), 
of very considerable extent. See Pearson, Vindicia Epwst. 
S. Ignatii (Cambridge, 1672) i. p. 170. 

v Helween the years c. 212-216*s.p. we find Alexander, bishop 
of Jerusalem, writing to the Autinoites and exhorting them to 


Roman Empire, c. 
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the Great— has given in his letters a vivid picture 
of the Alexandrian Church of his time, but has 
told us little of the rest of Egypt. In his day no 
imperial edict was needed tu start a persecution 
of Christians (A.p, 249). A large part of the popula. 
tion of Alexandria was still pagan, and only needed 
a leader to revive ‘their native superstition’ (riy 
émixwptov deordaipovlay), When the Decian persecu- 
tion (A.D. 250) broke out, he specially mentions 
four ‘ Egyptians’ as among the suflerers.a The 
persecution was not confined to Alexandria, but 
many others ‘in cities and villazes’ were martyred, 
and the bishop of Nilus (in Middle Egypt) fled 
from his see.f Coptic traditions of this persecu- 
tion are scanty,y and we do not niece know 
how far it extended. We find the same bishop 
writing letters to the brethren in Egypt 6 and to 
Egyptian bishops.e He also went to the Faydm 
district. lere the teaching of Nepos, an Kgyp- 
tian bishop (érloxomos ray kar’ Alyvrrov), had for a 
long time prevailed, so that ‘schisms and defec- 
tions of whole churches had taken place.’ Diony- 
sius therefore called together ‘the presbyters and 
teachers of the brethren in the villages,’ and 
discussed their difficulties with them for three 
successive days.¢ We cannot gather, from any 
letters of his which have come down to us, in- 
formation regarding Christianity farther south. 
We have to wait for such information till the 
beginning of the next cent. In the latter part of 
the Divcletian persecution Eusebius in person 
visited the Thebaid. He was an eye-witness of 
the massacres, and of the fanatical enthusiasm of 
many of the martyrs. ‘The persecution continued, 
‘not for a few days or for a short time, but for 
a long period of whole years’ (él pakpoy Sdwv érav 
Sidornua), Most of the sufferers apparently be- 
longed to the lower classes of society, but there 
were sume of high birth and distinction., Many 
bishops suffered for the faith,@ but Eusebius does 
not say whether any of them came from the south. 
He has described the sufferings of the rest of the 
Keg as Church in Egypt itself ¢ and elsewhere ; « 
and has preserved an account by an eye-witness of 
the persecution in Alexandria.A Put when we 
bring together all the historian’s statements, it is 
singularly difficult to determine how far they 
imply the existence of a widespread native Chris- 
tianity. We can only conjecture that amongst 
the numerous martyrs some of those in a lower 
station of life were natives. A century had passed 
since the bishop of Jerusalem wrote to the Greek- 
speaking population of the capital of the Thebaid.« 
In the meantime the Christians in that town may 
have done good work amongst the ‘ barbarians,’ 
even if they had not attempted such work at first. 
be of one mind (cuogpovijeas). Sco Kus. Ld, vi. 11, In the next 
century a bishop of Antinoe was prescnt at the Council of 
Nicwa (Zoega, op. crt. P 244). 

e« Dion. ap. Eus. H#, vi. 41. Their names were Heron, Ater, 
Isidore, and Nemesion. Dionysius seems to imply that most of 
the others at Alexandria were Greeks. Arguments cannot be 
safely based on the absence of Eeypuan names. Thus wo have 
in the FayOm a son of Satabus bearing a Latin and Greek 
namo ‘ Aurelius Diogenes.’ See Benson, Cyprian, Appendix B, 

. 642. 

, B Dion. ap. Eus. IF, vi. 42. 

» See Amél. Actes des Af. pp. 14-17. ‘Matra’ (p. 15) is prob- 
ably the same as ‘Metras,’ who suffered the year before the 
Decian persecution (Eus. HZ, vi.41). See also Malan, Calendar 
of the Coptic Church, p. 10. 

3 Bus. HE, vi. 46, vii. 22. 

sThe bishop of Hermopolis (vi. 46), Hierax, an Egyptian 
bishop (vii. 21). 

° HE, vii. 24. 

« HK, viii. 9. 

6 HE, viii. 9, 18, ix.6; De Mart. Pal. 18. We gather from 
Epiphanius, Her. Ixviii. 8 (PG, xiii. 197), that Potamo of Her- 
aclea lost an eye in the persecution. 

JK, vill. 6, 8, 18, ix. 11; De Mart. Pal. 8, 13. 

x JIE, viii. 6f.,; De Mart. Pal. 8,10, 13. 

2 Phileas, ap. Eus. HA, vill. 10. The account of Phileas’ own 
trial is given by Ruinart, Act, Sine, 2nd ed. p. 494 ff. 

mw Eus. HE, vi. 11. 
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The Coptic accounts of this persecution were 
written at a later date, and are disfigured by 
legendary additions. Yet the traditions of mar- 
tyrdoms having taken place in the towns lying 
between Antinoe and Latopolisa must have some 
historical foundation. They point to the fact 
that the persecution was particularly severe in 
the south. Many of the martyrs bear Creek 
names, and are connected with the army.s Com- 
paratively few bishops are mentioned.y  Divcle- 
tian is hated with a wild, unreasoning hatred, due 
no doubt in pant to political EoTilernliGae A. 
religion must have gained in popularity among the 
fanatical, disorderly natives of Upper Egypt, 
simply because Diocletian and the Government 
were opposed to it. In fact we find, as we study 
these Coptic traditions, that however much the 
new religion had already appealed to the natives, 
a fresh era began with iocletian,d and Chris- 
tianity became, in a fuller sense than ever 
before, the religion of the people. Hatred of Dio- 
cletian, the faith of the martyrs, the sufferings 
which they endured, all contributed to this result. 
The consequence was that, when the persecution 
was over, ‘the repentance of the heathen (rév 
éOvv) was multiplied in the Church, the bishops 
leading the way unto God, according to the 
teaching of the apostles,’ e 

It will he Bene from this brief study of the 
subject, that but little is known of Egyptian 
Christianity outside of Alexandria before the 
tine of Pachomius, The state of the Church in 
his time--the history and legends of the Diocletian 
persecution—the increase of the Egyptian epis- 
copate under Demetrius and Heraclas—suggest, 
but do not prove, thnt some time before the end 
of the 3rd cent. there was a considerable number 
of native Christians. They would soon feel the 
need of a translation of the Bible. Historical 
evidence, then, on the whole, points to the 3rd 
cent, as the period when the first Coptic transla- 
tion was made.¢ But this view can only be 
regarded as tentative. In the light of future 
discoveries it may have to be modified. This 
translation was must probably made, not in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria, but in Middle or 
Upper Evypt. Here the native element was 
stronyver than in the north; and, as Greek was 
less spoken, the need for a translation would 
be more keenly felt. All the evidence that we 
ossess at present goes to prove that Coptic 
iterature, whether orthodox or heretical, took 
its rise in the south; its development being 
assisted by the hatred felt towards tlie foreign or 
Greek element.7 


w Amél. Actes des M. p. 30 ff. 

B10. pp. 26, 80, 103, 219. 

y Goega (Cul. pp. 2387, 239) and Amélineau (op. cit. pp. 39, 
53 f.) speak of the martyrdom of the bishops of Biolonais and 
Hermopolis Magna. Ainélineau (op. cit. p. 47ff.) tells of the 
martyrdom of the bishop of Latopolis. Pisura and three other 
bishops (Zoega, Cat, p. 62; Hyvernat, Actes des M. i. p. 
114 ff.), and the bishop of Prosopis in Lower Egypt (Zoega, Cat. 
pp. 62, 183; Hyvernat, Actes des M. i. p. 2251f.), were also 
martyred. Tho bishop of Akiniin fled (Amélineau, Actes des Mf. 
p. 22) The bishop of Lycopolis used the persecution as a means 
of self-aggrandisement (If) vernat, Actes des M. i. 260), and, 
according to Athanasius (Apol. o. Artanos, 59) and Socrates 
(HH, t. 6), actually sacrificed. 

2The era of the martyrs, on which Coptic chronology ifs 
usually based, begins with a.p. 284, the year of the accession of 
Diocletian. 

s See Ainél. Vie de Pakhéme, Annales du MG, xvii. pp. 2, 889; 
Acta 88. Mal. xiv. Vit. Pach. Proloy.; cf. also Migne, 2’L, Ixxdil. 
231, 

& The evidence of MSS does not help us much. Our oldest 
MSS are fragmentary, and their date a matter of uncertainty. 
But a Sahidic MS of part of 2 Th 3 (Kenyon, op. cit. plate xviii), 
and fragments in Old Middle Egyptian of Jude (Crum, op. cit. 

late 1, No. 2), and of the Minor Prophets (Krall, Fuhrer, p. 33, 
afel ill.) take us back to the 4th or Sth cents. Cf. also stern 
ZAS, 1886, BA 1365. 

a Ct. Gui , Nachrichten von der K. G. d. W. tu Géttingen, 

1889, No. 8, p. 50 £. 


5. GREEK TEXT IMPLIED BY VERSIONS.—ATl 
three versions of the NT must be more carefully 
edited before we can determine with certainty the 
underlying Greek text. The Sahidic NT contains 
some remarkable interpolations, usually classed as 
Western. ‘Two striking ones are found in Lk. 
The parable of Dives and Lazarus begins thus in 
the Sahidic Bible: ‘Now there was a certain rich 
man, whose name was (dié. is) Nineveh’ (16").a 
When Joseph had laid the body of Jesus in the 
tomb (23°), the Sahidic adds : ‘ Now when he had 
laid him, he placed (or laid) a stone at the door of 
the sepulchre, which twenty men could not have 
rolled’8 (cf. Dc). Several interesting ‘ Western’ 
interpolations are found in the Acts. Three ex- 
amples may be quoted.y After the words ‘ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many 
days hence,’ the Sahidic has a strange gloss, ‘ but 
(4dAd) until Pentecost’ (15, cf. D). The negative 
form of the ‘Golden Rule’ is placed at the end of 
the apostolic injunctions to Gentile converts 
(157-29) cf, D). After the vision of the man of 
Macedonia to St. Paul, the tenth verse of Ae 16 
rnns thus: ‘And when he had risen, he told us 
the vision. Straightway we sought to go forth 
into Macedonia, telling (or showing) them that the 
Lord had called us for to preach unto them’ (ef. D). 
On the other hand, several ‘Western’ interpola- 
tions, which we might have expected to find, are 
absent from the Sahidic. 

The text of the Bohairic version, as is well 
known, corresponds in general with that of Codex 
Vaticanus, hether it is yet more closely allied 
to the text used by Cyril of Alexandria is a matter 
which still remains to be determined. There can be 
but little doubt that in their original form both the 
Bohairic and Sahidic were free from ‘Antiochian’ 
interpolations. A collation of the versions in 
those parts of the NT, where all three are extant 
together, proves that the Middle Evyptian is often 
closely related to the Sahidic. ‘This is most clearly 
seen In the Pauline Epistles. Thus an examina- 
tion of the three versions in 1 Co proves that the 
Sahidic and Middle Egyptian are not entirely 
independent translations. Sometimes they are 
based on a different Greek text from that which 
underlies the Bohairic. But, even when they are 
translating the same original, their rendering is 
often strikingly different from that of the Northern 
version. We may take 1 Co 15'*")4 ag an example. 
Ilere the Sah. and M.E. translations are practically 
identical; ‘But é if Christ is preached that he rose 
from the dead, in what manner do some among 
you say that the dead do not rise? If the dead 
do not rise, then Christ did not rise. If Christ 
did not rise, then is our preaching vain, and vain 
is oure faith also.’¢ The Boh. translation is not so 
free: ‘ Butif Christ is preached that he was raised 
from the dead, how (ds) do some among you say 
that there is no resurrection (dvdoracis) of the dead? 
But if there is no resurrection (advderacs) of the 
dead, then not even (od¢) was Christ raised. 
But if Christ was not raised, then (dpa) vain is 
our preaching, vain also is your faith.’» This 
instance—and it is one among many—shows us that 
the Sah. and M.E. must in some way be related 
to one another. A cursory examination might 
suggest that they are practically the same version, 


eo Of. Harnack, Texte u. Unters. xiii. 1, 75 ff. ; 

B In the bilingual MS described by Amélinean (Notice des MSS 
Coptes de la Bibl. Nationale, Paris, 1895) the Gr. runs thus ; xe, 
Osvroe aurou sxsinxnay ra feynicin Aidoy peryay av Moyic’ bixorK avd pie 
sxvasov. The corresponding Sahidic {3 not published. 

Other interpolations will be found in Ac 12 288 322 685 68 gt 
96 197 1410 161. 23. 88 4912. 19 196. 95 9024 211, 

3 M.E. omits ‘but.’ 

9 So Engelbreth’s Sah. Amélineau has ‘ your.’ 

& Sah. omits ‘also.’ 

» A Coptic word {dr ‘faith’ is used. B, and M.E. employ the 
Greek wigris. 
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and that the differences between them are purely 
dialectical. But when we inquire more closely 
into the passages where all three are extant, we 
find that such an explanation is not satisfactory. 
Sometimes each version is Snperen uly an independ- 
ent translation. Occasionally the Sahidic and 
Bohairic agree in rendering or in underlying text 
as against the Middle Egyptian. In other places— 
and this is especially the case in the Gospels a—the 
Bohairic and Middle Egyptian are opposed to the 
Sahidic. Chus, in St. Matthew’s account of the 
Lord’s Prayer the difficult word émovoros is repre- 
sented in Sahidic by that which ts coming, in the 
other two versions by of to-morrow.8 When we 
have recovered a larger portion of the Middle 
Kgyptian version, and when the fragments already 
known have been collected and edited, we shall be 
able to speak with greater security. Meanwhile 
we ma provisionally state our view as follows. 
The New Testament was first translated into 
Sahidic from a text containing a considerable 
‘Western’ clement. The translation was idiomatic 
and in some cases inexact, ‘The Middle Egyptian,y 

robably made very soon afterwards, was largely 
influenced by the Sahidic. The Bohairic, made 
last of all, though in places influenced by the two 
previous translutions, represented an eflort to 
translate with more literal exactness what was 
felt to be a superior Greek text. 

The Coptic versions of the Old Testament are 
based upon the LXX, The study of them is of 
great interest, because it may help us to recon- 
struct the edition of the LXX made by Hesychius, 
which, a8 we learn from Jerome, was well known 
in Alexandria and Egypt.6 Whether any of the 
versions of the Coptic Old Testament are free from 
the influence of Origen’s revision is doubtful. 
Some Sahidie MSS give the Book of Job in o 
shortened form. ‘"he claim has been put forward e 
that we have in these MSS a witness to the original 
text of the LX.X, before Origen made his copious 
additions from Theodotion’s version.¢ But the 
last word on this subject has not been said. (Cf. 
Burkitt, Terts and Sturlies, iv. 3, p. 8.) The rela- 
tion of the Middle Egyp. of OT to the Sah. has 
yet to be worked out. 

5 Ilistory OF CriTICcIsM OF VERSIONS.—A 
careful study of the Coptic versions of the New 
Testament 18 given Wy Lightfoot in Serivener’s 
Introd. to the New Test.6 Vaghtfoot, as many 
distinguished scholars before him,« believed that 
‘we should probably not be exaggerating, if we 

« An examination of Mt 6515 and Jn 4°3-30 will prove the 
truth of this assertion. 

B This translation in the Bohniric of Mt is probably the 
result of a deliberate revision. ‘he older rendering (cf. Lat. 
Vulg.) still remains in Lk, where the Boh. has that which ts 
coming (M.E. is wanting in Lk 11), At the end of the prayer 
the Doxology ig wanting in Boh, The Sah, has, ‘For thine is 
the power and the dominion for ever and ever, Amen.’ The 
M.FE. has, ‘ For thing is the power and the glory for ever, Amen’ 
(cf. Didache viii. o71 cot toriy 1 diveps Kai Soka big TOVE Kiavas). 

» The fragments of the NT written in Old M.E. are too 
minute for classification. The little that rcinains shows the 
same text as the Sahidic. Put when we recover more, we may 
find that it differs only dialectically from the ordinary Mb. 
version. 

3 Prief. in Par, (Vall. ix. 1408); Apol. adv. Rufin. ii. 27 (Vall. 
lisG2e2): 

«See Ciasca, op. cit. vol. il. p. xviiiff.; Hatch, Hesays in 
Biblical Greek, p. 216. 

% Hier. Preef. in Job (Vall. ix. 1097). 

» The translations of Zec 135 in Sah, and Old M.E. cannot 
be independent. Both add (7 cf. Field) xai iia ws—a reading 
evidently derived from Theodotion, and omitted in Boh. The 
words 31671 &vO pares ipyalouavos tiv yay iyd tis ore found in the 
Old M.E., but not in Boh. and Sah. ace 

6 Scrivener, Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the NT, 
ed. iil. p. 865 ff.; see also Gregory, Prolegomena (1884), 859 ff. 
For an interesting and concise account of these versions see 
Kenyon, Our Bible and the Anctent MSS (1895), P: 76 f. 100 ff. 
A useful summary of the literature of the subject is given by 
Nestle, Urtext und Obersetzungen der Bibel (1897), p. 144 ff. 

: See Quatremére, op. cit. p. 9. Of. Schwartze, Hv. in Dial. 
Memph. p. xviill. 
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placed one or both of the principal Egyptian 
versions,’ t.¢. the Bohairic and the Sahidic, ‘or at 
least parts of them, before the close of the 2nd 
cent.’a ‘This view has been followed by Westcott 
and Hort, who maintain that ‘the greater part of 
the’ Bohairic ‘ version cannot well be later than the 
2nd cent.,’ whilst ‘the Version of Upper Egypt 
~ +» was probably little if at all inferior in 
pv Nae B Headlam, who, in the last edition 
(1894) of Scrivener’s Introduction, has given a 
summary of the history of the criticism of the 
Coptic NT from the point where Lightfoot 
stopped, considers that ‘it has been sufliciently 
prowee that translations into Coptic existed in the 
3rd cent., very probably in the 2nd.’y Ciasca, in 
the introd. to his edition of the Sahidic OT (where 
references will be found to the work of former 
editors 5), discusses the text and date of the Book 
of Job.e His examination of the book confirms 
him in the belief that Lightfoot was right in 
assigning part at Icast of the Coptic versions to 
the 2nd cent.¢ It is with the greatest dillidence 
that we have ventured to sugeest that this ear] 
date (even if it is right) has not been eave 
Our belief in the historical evidence for such a 
date was shaken by an article 7 published by Prof. 
Guidi, to which reference has aren been made; 
and subscquent study has confirmed us in the 
view that there is, as yet, no adequate evidence of 
the existence of a Coptic version at such an early 
date as is often maintained. 
FORBES ROBINSON. 
EHI (‘nx).—The eponym of a Benjamite family, 
Gn 4674, where, however, 0°52 wX) ‘ny must be 
corrected after Nu 26° to opw) opny. ‘The cor- 
ruption was perhaps prior to the adoption of the 
square character; D and wv in the old script being 
similar and liable to confusion. Tt may, however, 
be due to mere transposition of the two letters’ 
(Ball in Haupt’s Genesis, ad loc.) See further 
AllrRraM, and ef. Gray, lich. Prop. Names, 35. 
J. A. SELBIE. 
EHUD (1:9), sonof Gera, a left-handed Benjamite, 
delivered his peoy'e by a bold exploit from [glon, 
king of Moab, who had captured Jericho and 
oppressed Isracl for eighteen years, ‘This history 
is given in Jy 3%, The compiler has furnished 
an introduction and conclusion in his usual manner 
(vv,12-16a- 8b)» the narrative itself (vv.15-*) is one 
of the most ancient in the book, and a character- 
istic specimen of the best style of Heb. story- 
telling. Doubts have been cast upon the name of 
the hero, because Ehud ana Gera clsewhere are 
names of Benjamite clans. Gera is a son (Gn 46") 
or grandson (1 Ch 8*), Ehud is a great-grandson 
(1 Ch 7), of Benjamin (Néldeke, Untersuch. p. 
179f.; Stade, Gesch. >. 68). But KK. may well 
have been the name of the hero before it was the 
name of the clan called after him (Budde, Licht. a, 
Sam. 100). Wellhausen (Gott. Nachrichten, 1893, 
p. 480) suggests thut nox may be an abbreviation 
of 1738 in 1 Ch 8°, G. A. COOKE. 


EITHER.—1. Now alternative, one or the other ; 
in older Eng. ‘either’ was comprehensive, cach of 


« Scrivener, op. cit. ed. iil. p. 371. 

8 Westcott and Hort, /'he NZ in the Original Greek, smaller 
ed, p. 674. 

Licey ener: op. cit. ed. iv. vol. ti. p. 105 f. 
Ciasca, op. ctt. vol. i. py. vill f. 

s Op. cit. vol. ii. p. xviil ff. 

4 On. cit. vol. ii. p. xxxvif. 

» Nachrichten von der K.G. d. W. zu Gottingen, 1889, No. 3 
p. 49. Steindorff (op. cit. § 2) suggests the end of the grd 
cent. ag the date of the Coptic translation of the Bible... Stern 
in his Critische Anmerkungen zu der bohetrischen Uberset- 
zung der Proverbia Salomonis (ZAS, 1882, p. 191 ff.) con- 
jectures that the Boh. Version may be much later than the 
Sah., which, in part at least, was made in the 3rd cent, (p. 202). 
He thinks it possible that the Boh. and Sah. Versions may prove 
to be based on some form of the M.E. (24S, 1886, p. 185). 
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two, like its German equivalent ‘jeder.’ Thus 
Lv 10' *Nadab and Abiliu, the sons of Aaron, took 
either of them Ins censer’?; 1K 78; Jn 19!% *on 
either side one,’ and Rev 22? ‘on either side of 
the river was there the tree of life.’ Cf. Ridley, 
Brefe Declaration (1555), p. 102 (Moule’s ed.), “as 
some of them do odiously enll either other’— 
chaneed in the Oxf. ed. 1688 into ‘each other.’ 
2. ‘Either’ was formerly used to introduce the 
second or any later alternative, as well asthe first ; 
so Ja 3° and Ph 3! ‘Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect’ (RV ‘or’); 
and so Lk 64 ‘Either how canst thon say to th 
brother’? (RV ©Or’). In this sense ‘either else’ is 
also found, as Stubbes, Anat. Abus. ii. 10, Hither 
else they would never be so desirous of revenge.’ 
J. ILASTINGS. 
EKER (77y).—A Jerahmeclite (1 Ch 227), 
GENEALOGY, 


See 


EKREBEL (’Expef jd), Jth 7%.—Apparently the 
town of ‘Akrabch, 1. of Shechem, the capital of 
Akrabattine (SIV2? ii. sh. 12). 


EKRON (j\>py, ’Axxapwv), one of the five principal 
cities of the Philistines, the one farthest. to the N. 
(Jos 13%). Tt was a centre, having towns and 
villages dependent upon it (Jos 15%). In the first 
division at the land W. of the Jordan it was 
assigned to Judah, being on the N. boundary of 
that tribe (Jos 15% 4) but in the later division 
the boundaries were so rectified as to give it to 
Dan (Jos 19*), It is mentioned as among the 
cities not captured under Joshua (Jos 13°). After 
his death it was taken by Judah (Jg 18); but the 
possession was not permanent, for we afterwards 
find it in the hands of the Philistines till the time 
of David. It is prominently mentioned in the 
history of the time when the ark was in the land 
of the Philistines (1S 5. 6), and in connexion with 
later events (1S 74178), Like the rest of the Phil. 
cities, it became practically independent soon after 
the disruption. It is nGnConea) in history in the 
fime of Jehoshaphat (2 K 1% 8 646) in the time 
of Amos (Am 1*, Zee 9°7), and in the time of 
Jeremiah (Jer 25%). The records of Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, mention a revolt of E. from the 
Assyrians to {fezekiah, and the condign punishment 
inflicted (sce, e.g., Smith’s Assyr, Dise. pp. 304-306). 
It is found in the Apocrypha (1 Mac lu”, AV 
Accaron) as a place given by Alexander Balas to 
Jonathan Maccabieeus in reward for his services. 
Tt is spoken of in connexion with a march of king 
Baldwin the crusader, A.b. 1100 (Robinson, BRP 
li, 228). It is apparently identified with ‘Ak¢r, 
4 miles E. of oe and is now a station on the 
railway from Jatia to Jerusalem. (Sce PHILISTINES. 
See also Smith, J7G'//L 193, 218). Ekronite.—A 
citizen of Ekron. The word is used in the singular 
in Jos 13°, where ‘the Ekronite’ is spoken of, 
meaning the people of Ekron collectively, and in 
the plural in 1S 5", where the citizens are spoken 
of individually. W. J. BeEecurn. 


EL.—Sce Gon. 


ELA (‘Tidd). 4.1 Fs 9%-EnLam, Ezr 10%, 92, 
(1 WK 418 xox, AV Elah) Father of Shimei, who was 
Solomon’s commissariat officer in Benjamin. 


ELAH (px ‘ terebinth’).—4. (Gn 36%, 1 Ch 1°) 
The fifth ‘duke of Edom.’ These names prob. 
indicate districts called after certain chieftains, 
Comp. the use of Mamre, Caleb, ete. 2, (1K 16%!) 
King of Isracl, son of Baasha, His reign can 
scarcely have lasted two years, since he cune to 
the throne in the 26th year of Asa, and was killed 
in the 27th. The story of Elah’s death suggests 


that he was a worthless sot (‘drinking himself 
drunk in the house of Arza his steward,’ 1 K 16°). 
Jos. (Ant. VII. xii. 4) says that Zimri took advan- 
tage of the absence of the army at Gibbethon (1K 
16") to kill Klah while unprotected. Hisdeath was 
followed by the extirpation of his family, in fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy of Jehu (1 K 16% 4); but the 
sacred narrative reminds us that the fact of a man’s 
being the rod of God’s anger does not exempt him 
from punishment for the crimes he commits in 
accomplishing the design of Providence (1 K 16’), 
cf, los 14, Am 14.) The office which Arza held was 
avery high one, see 1 Ik 42%, 3, Father of Hoshea, 
last king of Israel (2 K 1589 17! 18)®), 4, (1 Ch 425) 
Second son of Caleb. Rawlinson suggests that the 
lust words of the verse should be: ‘and the son: 
of Elah, Jehallelel and Kenaz.’ (So Keil.) Similar 
omissions occur in 678 87794, 6, (1 Ch 98) A Ben- 
jumite who dwelt in Jerus, in the time of Neh. 
le is not mentioned in the parallel list, Neh 11. 
N.J. D. WHITE. 

ELAH, THE VALLEY OF (dyn pry; 4 KorAds 
HAa, A ris Spvds ‘the valley of the terebinth’). 
—The scene of the defeat of the Phil. champion 
Gohath at the hands of David (1 S 17% 21°), The 
valley of E. is probably the modern Wady es- 
Sunt (=terebinth), the third and most southerly of 
the valleys which cut through the Shephelah, and 
80 lead up from the Phil. plain into the heart of 
Judiea, ‘An hour’s ride from Tell es-Safi’ (at the 
entrance to the Phil, plain) ‘up the winding vale of 
E. brings us through the Shephelah to the spot 
where the Wady es-Sur turns S. towards Hebron, 
and the narrow Wady cl-Jindy strikes up towards 
Bethlehem. At the junction of the three there is 
a level plain, a quarter of a mile Droad, cut by two 
streams, which combine to form the stream down 
Wady es-Sunt. This plain is probably the scene 
of David’s encounter with Goliath’ (G. A. Smith, 
Hist, Geogr. yp. 227). 

The Philistines had pitched their camp between 
Socoh and Azekah, i.c. on a ridge separated from 
the rest of the low hills, and facing the Israelites 
across the valley. The ‘gai’ (x13) or ravine, which 
separated the two armies, is the deep trench furmed 
by the combination of the two streams ; this, in fact, 
formed a valley within the valley. The Israelites 
had taken up their position on the farther or eastern 
side of the vale, somewhere on the slopes of the 
Wady el-Jindy, thus securing their line of retreat 
up the Wady. The natural strength of both 
positions was thus very great, since, if either army 
attacked, they must not only cross the ravine, but 
also climb the opposite slopes, and so place them- 
selves ata great disadvantage ; the long delay of 
the two armies, in face of each other, was probably 
due to this fact. J. KF. STENNING. 


ELAM (o}'y).—4. A son of Shem (Gn 102=1 Ch 
1"), the eponymons ancestor of the Elamites (see 
following article). 2. A Korahite (1 Ch 26°). 
3. A_ Benjamite (1 Ch 8%). 4. The eponym of a 
family of which 1254 returned with Zerub. (Ezr 27, 
Neh 7}, 1 Es 5!) and 71 with Kzra (Lizr 87, 1 Es 8°), 
It was one of the Bené-Elam that urged Ezra to 
take action against mixed marriages (Ezr 102), and 
six of the same family are reported to have put 
away their foreign wives (Kzr 1074), Elam ace. to 
Neh 10" ‘sealed the covenant.’ 5. In the parallel 
lists Kzr 23!) Neh 74 ‘the other Elam’ has also 
1254 descendants who return with Zerubbabel. It 
appears certain that there is some confusion here 
(cf. Berth.-Ryssel, ad loc., and Smend, Listen, p. 19). 
6. A priest who took part in the dedication of the 
walls (Neh 12%), J. A. SELBIE. 


ELAM, ELAMITES (oy, ’Eddu, Elymais).—The 
Heb. Elam is the Assyr. Elamtu, ‘the Highlands’ 
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(a name also apnvied to the Amorite § Highlands’ 
in the west), Elam, ‘an Klamite.’ Elamtu is the 
Semitic translation of the Sumerian Numma or 
Nimnma, which has the same signification, and was 
the name applied by the Proto-chaldwans to the 
mountainous land to the east of them. Elam 
possessed two rulmy cities, Susa or Shushan, 
called Susun (‘the old’) in the native texts (new 
Shuster), on the Ulai or Eulieus, and Anzan or 
Ansan, nearer Babylonia in the south-west. The 
two cities gave their names to the districts in which 
they were situated, an inhabitant of Susiana being 
called Susunka, the ‘Susanchite’ of zr 4°. The 
district of Anzan was more extensive than that of 
Susa, and at one time was equivalent to ‘the land 
of Elam’ among the Babylonians (1V. A. J. i 47. 
18). Cyrus and his immediate predecessors were 
kings of Anzun, the country having apparently 
been conquered by the Persian Teispes during the 
decline of the Assyr. empire. Sir IL. Rawlinson 
notices that an early Arab, writer, Ibn en-Nadim, 
states that writing was invented by Jemshid, who 
lived at Assan, one of the districts of Shuster. 
The kings of Susa, however, eventually got pos- 
session of Anzan, and so founded the kingdom of 
Elam, They call themselves lords ‘of the king- 
dom of Anzan’; and as this title is found on their 
bricks at Bushire, the kingdom must have ex- 
tended as fur as the sea. 

To the east is the plain of Mal-Aiir, where 
there are sculptures and cuneiform inscriptions, 
from which we learn that here was another king- 
doin called Apirti, the ‘Apharsites’ of Ezr 4% In 
the avelutinative languave of the second transcript 
of the Achamenian texts the name is written 
Khapirti, and it has there taken the place of 
Anzan or Susa as the equivalent of the Bab. 
Elamtu. The equivalent in the Persian transcript 
is Uwaja, whence the modern Ishuzistan. 

The dialects of Mal-Amir, of Susa, and of the 
second Achiemenian transcripts differ but aliebuy 
from one another. They are agylutinative, and, 
so far as can be judged, unrelated to any other 
known Jancuage. The statement in Gn 10", that 
Elam was the son of Shem, does not imply any 
racial or iinyuistic connexion, the object of the 
chapter being purely geographical, 

According to Nearchus, as reported by Strabo 
(xi. 13. 3, 6), four bandit nations’ inhabited the 
nountainous region east of the Enphrates, the 
Amardians or Mardians who bordered on the 
Persians, the Uxians and Elymeans on the frontiers 
of Versia and Susa, and the Kosswans contiguous 
to the Medes, The Amardians may be the people 
of Khapirti, the Uxians belonged to Uwaya, 
Elymais (1 Mac 6!) is Elam, and the Koss:eans 
are the Kassi of the Assyr. inscriptions of whose 
language many words are preserved, which, how- 
ever, scem to have nu connexion with the dialects 
of lam. 

‘Ausan, in the land of Numma’ or Elam, was 
conquered by Gndea, an early viceroy of southern 
Babylonia (in B.C. 2700), whose monuments have 
becu found at Teclloh ; and Mutabil, another early 
viecroy (of Dur-ilu on the eastern frontier), ‘ broke 
the head of the armies of Ansan.’ Kudur-Mabug, 
the prince of lamutbal, a district of Elam immedi- 
ately eastward of Chaldawa, was the father of Er1- 
Aku or Arioch (which see), and ‘father of the land 
of the Amorites’ or Syria. At the saine period 
Chedorlaomer (Kudur-Lagamar) was suzcrain of 
Babylonia and Palestine (Gn }4'18)) and the 
notices in the Bab. astrological tablets which refer 
to ‘the king of Anzan and Subarti’ or Mesopotamia 
probably belong to the same date. The defeat of 
the Elumites by Khammurabi, king of Babylon, 
enabled him to overcome Eri-Aku, and make 
Babylonia a united monarchy (B.C. 2330). In B.C. 


ludus, who seized the crown. 
in the rear of Sennacherib, who had gone by sea to 


2280 the Elamite king Kudur-Nankhundi made a 
raid into Babylonia, and carried away the image 
of the yoddess Nanaa (see 2 Mae 15), which Assur- 
bani-pal recovered 1635 years afterwards. Nearly 
n thousand years later we find Khurba-tila of Elam 
going to war with Kuri-galzu 1. of Babylonia (B.C. 
1340); but his own men revolted from him, aad he 
was defeated and captured at Dur-Dungi by Kuri- 
calzu. About a century afterwards (c. B.C. 1230) 
\idin-Khntru invaded Babylonia, and, after taking 
Dur-ilu, put an end to the Kassite dynasty at 
Babylon. A second invasion by the same king 
was not so successful. In pec. 1115(%) Babylonia 
seems to have been conquered by the Elamites, as 
a dynasty of two Elamite kings then bean to rule 
it. In B.C. 742 Uimman-nigas or Khumba-nigas 
became king of Elain, and in 721 assisted Merodach- 
baladan against Sargon of Assyria, whom he 
repulsed at Dur-ilu. He died in 718, and was 
succeeded by his sister's son, Sutruk-Nankhundi, 
who in 711 again assisted Merodach-biuladan, but 
this time to no purpose. Sargon defeated and 
captured his peneral Singusibu, and added the 
Elamite districts of Iatbur, Lakhiru, and Rasi to 
Assyria. After a reign of eighteen years Sutruk- 
Nankhundi was imprisoned by his brother Khal- 
Ife captured Babylon 


Nagitu, on the Elamite coust, in order to destroy a 


settlement made there by the fugitive Merodach- 
baladan, and the Bab. 
Sennacherib, was carried captive to Elam. 
and a half afterwards (B.C. 693) the Elamite 
nominee at Babylon was captured by the Assyrians, 
and in the following September Ixhalludus was 
murdered. 
and Sennacherib ravuzed Klam, capturing even 


king, who was a son of 


A year 


Kudur - Nankhundi succeeded him, 


Madaktu north of Susa, until driven back by the 
winter. ‘The following July, Kudur-Nankh. was 
killed in an insurrection, and Umman-menanu put 
on the throne. In #.c. 690 came the great battle 
of Khalulé, when Sennacherib met the combined 
torees Of Elam and Babylonia, and both sides 
claimed the victory. The lane of Elam had under 
him the trvops of Varsuas (Vcrsia), Anzan, 
Pasiru, and TAlipi (where Evbatana afterwards 
stood), besides the Araaniwans and Kaldi or Chal- 
divans of southern Babylonia. On the 15th of 
Nisan, B.C. 689, he was pertlyceds and died the 
following November. Unmman-Khaldas L, his 
successor, reigned eight years, when he was burnt 
to death on the 3rd of ‘Nisri, eud Unminan-Khaldas 
i. ascended the throne. He was murdered in 675 
by his two brothers, Urtaki and Te-Umman, the 
elder of whom took the crown, and about ten years 
later made an unprovoked raid into Babylonia. 
The result was the conquest of lam by the Assyr. 
hing Assurbanipal, who placed Uminan-igas the 
son of Urtaki on the throne as a tributary prince. 
Ile joined the great revolt against Assyria, which 
was headed by the viceroy of Babylonia; but he 
had hardly sent his army inte that country when 
his son ‘Tammaritu conspired against him, and, 
cutting off his head, sent it to Assurbanipal. 
Tammaritu) then joined the Babylonians, and, 
during his absence, one of his servants, Inda-biyas, 
usurped the throne. Thereupon 'Tammaritu sur- 
rendered to the Assyrians. Shortly afterwards 
Inda-bigas was murdered by another military ad- 
venturer, Umiman-Khaldas ur, and the Assyr. 
army again entered Elam, took Madaktu, and 
restored ‘Tamuuaritu to the throne. He was soon 
found to be plotting avainst his masters ; and as 
Umman-Khaldas once more possessed himself of 
the country, the Assyr. general wasted it with fire 
and sword. Susa and the other cities were levelled 
with the ground, the temples and palaces destroyed, 
and the sacred groves cut down. Thirty-two 
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statues of the kings were carried to Assyria, as 
well as the imaves of all the Elamite deities— 
Susinak, the god who delivered oracles, and whose 
image was concealed from the sight of the laity, 
Sumudu, Lagamar, Partikira, Amman-Kasimas, 
Uduran, Sapak, Ragiba, Sungursara, Karsa and 
Kirsamas, Sudanu, A ak-sina, Bilala, Panintimri, 
Silagara, Napsa, Nabritu, and Kindakarbu (to 
whom we have to add also Lavuda, Nakhkhunte 
or Nankhundi, and Khumba). The kingdom of 
Elam perished, and a desolated province was added 
to the Assyr. empire. But the empire was already 
on the decline, and in a few years Elam ceased to 
belong to it. In B.c. 606, the year probably of the 
destruction of Nineveh, Jeremiah refers to ‘the 
kings of Elam’ (Jer 25%), and cicht years later he 
declares that Elam is about to be consumed by its 
enemies, its king and princes destroyed, and its 
people scattered (495-8), This would fit in with 
the conquest of Anzan by Teispes the Persian, the 
ancestor of Cyrus (which see), When Elam and 
Media are called upon to besiege Babylon in Is 
212, Cyrus, king of Anzan, must be meant, as 
Anzan was synonymous with Elam among the 
Babylonians, It would appear from Ac 2° that the 
old Janguaye of Elam was still spoken there in the 
first century of our era. 


Literaturer.—Billerbeck, Susa (1898); Dieulafoy, 1’ Acropole 
de Suse (1890); Sayce, ‘Tho Inscriptions of Mal-Amir,’ in the 
Transactions of the Leyden Oriental Congress (1885); Loftus, 
Chaldea and Sustana (1857). 


H. SAYCR. 
ELASA (’Adacd), 1 Mac 95.—The site may be at 
the ruin J?asa, near Bethhoron (SIVP iii. sh. 17). 


ELASAH (ayyby ‘God hath made’).—4. One of 
those who had married a foreign wife (Ezr 10°). 
2. The son of Shaphan, who along with Gemariah, 
the son of Hilkiah, carried a message from king 
Zedekiah to Babylon (Jer 298), For no apparent 
reason, KV retains the AV spelling Elasah in both 
the above passages, although both AV and RV 
give for the same Heb. the form Eleasah (wh. see) 
elsewhere. J. A, SELBIE, 


ELATH or ELOTH (nox, n\bx).—A seaport in the 
extreme 5S. of Edom, at the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah. Itis mentioned in )t2%in connexion with 
Ezion-geber, one of the ‘stations’ of the Israelites. 
Elath, Eloth, and Elim may possibly be various 
names of one and the saie place, the ‘ palm-grove’ 
which was the second halting-place after the 

assage of the Red Sea. (Sce Sayce, JICAT p. 268). 
%. 18 probably identical with El-paran of Gn 148 
and Elah of Gn 36". Tt has also been suggested 
that it is referred to in 1 Ch 4, where for ‘Iru, 
Elah’ (aby, vy) we nicht read ‘Tr and Klah’ (vy 
abe). See further Dilinann on Gn 36%. The 
history of E. wasachequered one. Coming into the 
ossession of Tsrael ca es Kdom was subdued by 
Javid (25 8"), it was an important naval station 
during the reign of Solomon (1 K 92). When the 
disruption of the kingdom took place, Edom con- 
tinued to be w vassal of the house of David, until 
it reeovered its independence in the time of 
Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat (2 K 8”). The 
pout of I. passed once more into the possession of 
Judah, when Amaziah and Uzziah had inflicted a 
succession of defeats upon Edom (2 K 14). It 
was wrested permanently from Judah during the 
operations undertaken against Ahaz by D’ckah 
and Rezin (2 K_ 16%), and_ either the Syrians 
(Kethibh) or the Kdomites (Keré) became its pos- 
sessors, With this cvent (c. B.c. 734) ends its 
history as far as OT is concerned. E. is the 
modern ‘A fabah. J. A. SELBIE. 


EL-BERITH (Jg 9“).—See BAAL-BERITH, and 


cf. Moore, Judges, 242, 265; W. ht. Smith, RS 
93n.; Baudissin in PRE ii, p. 334. 


EL-BETHEL (5yx-n'3 5x). —The name which Jacoh 
is said to have given to the scene of lis vision on 
his way back from Paddan-aram, Gn 357(P?). The 
LXX (Bacd}A), Vulg. (Domus Det), Pesh. and Arab. 
VSS omit ‘ El,’ which Ball (in Haupt's 07’) suggests 
may have been corrupted from 177 ‘that,’ which 
would naturally be attached to o\p9? (so in Pesh. 
and Vulg.). Ball justly adds that God of Bethel is 
an extraordinary name for a place. See, however, 
the note (*) on p. 278" of the present volume. 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ELDAAH (ayzbx, perh: ps ‘God hath called ’).— 
A son of Midian (Gn 25*, 1 Ch 1%). See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


ELDAD (ax). — One of the seventy elders 
Appointed to assist Moses in the government of the 
people. On a memorable occasion in the wilder- 
ness journey, he and another named Medad were 
not present with Moses and the rest of the elders 
at the door of the tabernacle to hear God’s 
message and receive His spirit. But the spirit of 
the Lord came upon them where they were, and 
they prophesied in the camp. Joshua regarded 
this as an irregularity, and appealed to Moses to 
forbid them. But he received the reply, ‘Art 
thou jealous for my sake? would God that all the 
Lord’s people were prophets, that the Lord would 
put his spirit upon them 1!’ (Nu 112%), 

R. M. Boyp. 

ELDAD AND MODAD, BOOK OF. — The fact 
that the prophecies of these men are unrecorded in 
Nu 11°? furnished an inviting theme for imagina- 
tion to some unknown scer and author. His book 
is quoted in Hermas, Vs. ii. 3: ‘Thou shalt say to 
Maximus. Behold the tribulation cometh .. . 
“The Lord is near to them that turn to Him,” as 
it is written in the (book) of Eldad and Moda.’ 
The Pal. Targums (Jerus. i. and Jerus. ii.) both 
supply us with the subject of E. and M.’s prophecy, 
filling in, as is their wont, the supposed hiatus in 
the Heb. bible. They agree with Hermas that it 
had reference to pre-Messianic tribulation, which is 
described under the coming of Magog against Israel 
at the end of days. Jerzs. ii. says that Gog and 
Magog shall both fall by the hand of King Messiah. 
Jerus.i. omits this ; but adds, ‘The Lord (see Levy, s.v. 
op) is near to them that are in the hour of tribula- 
tion.” The close resemblance thus pointed out be- 
tween Hermas and the two Targums scems certainly 
to indicate that all three authors were acquainted 
with the same Bk of E. and M.; and renders the 
hesitancy of Schiirer and Zckler no longer neces- 
sary. In 1 Clem. xxiii. 3. 4 and 2 Clem. xi. 2. 3 is 
a long quotation, called in the one case ypag%, in 
the other mpopyrixds Adbyos, but not in O'T, which 
Lightfoot and Holtzmann conjecture to have been 
taken from our book. In both cases, as well as in 
Hermas, the quotation is designed to refute one 
who is sceptical about the approaching tribulations 
‘at the end of the days.’ Our book is found in the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus (400 o7lxor), and in the 
Synopsis Athanasii (see ABRAHAM, Book OF). 


Livenaturr. — Fabricius, Codex pseudep. V.T. i. 801-804; 
Schirer, HJ P_ 1. lil. 20; Zéckler, Apoc. des A.T. 439; Weber, 
Lehren des Talm. 1886, p. 370 (who, however, mistranslates the 
Targ. Jerus. i. in the line cited); Holtamann, Finleitung, 653. 

J.T. MARSHALL. 

ELDER (IN OT).—In ancient days the institution 
of Elders was not peculiar to the Jewish people, 
and the word elder did not suggest those purely 
ecclesiastical and religious functions with which it 
Is now associated. The origia of tlie oflice is easily 
traced. Under the primitive conditions of society 
that prevail in the early history of all nations, age 


ELDER 


is an indispensable condition of investment with 
authority. (Cf. the yépovres so frequently men- 
tioned by Homer (e.g. Jd. xviii. 503), the yepovola 
of the Dorian states, the autres and Senatus of 
the Romans, the mpeous at Sparta, and the Sheikh, 
t.c. elder, in Arabia]. Uence from the beginning 
of [sraecl’s history downwards we hear of elders 
(0°%32}, mpeoBurepo) as an ollicial class. ‘The title, 
which at first is inseparably associated with the 
idea of age, came afterwards to designate merely 
the dignity to which age was formerly the neces- 
sary passport.* In the narratives of the Hex. both 
J and E are acquainted with the institution of 
elders (Ex 3!§ 197241, Nu 11!8 ete.), and that not 
only in [srael but amongst the Egyptians (Gn 507) 
and the Moabites and Midianites (Nu 227). Their 
poston and functions in early times are thus 
escribed by Wellhausen (Hist. of Isr. and Jud. 
15), ‘What there was of permanent official authority 
lay in the hands of the elders and heads of houses; 
in time of war they commanded each his own 
household, and in pence they dispensed justice 
each within his own circle.’ They are frequently 
referred to in Deut. as discharging the functions 
of local authorities (Dt 194 217 22!5 257 cf, also 
Jos 204, Jg 84, Iu 4°), Their number varied with 
the locality, it must sometimes have been con- 
siderable ; e.g. the elders of Suecoth who came into 
collision with Gideon (Jy 8'*) numbered seventy- 
seven. Ata later period they appear in connexion 
with the adoption of the kingly form of govern- 
ment (1 5S 8), with the intrigues of David and 
Abner about the succession to the throne (1 S 30°, 
25 3!”), while the part they played in the judicial 
murder of Naboth is well known (1 K 218), It 
was from manongst the previously existing body of 
elders that Moses, according to Nu 116% (JE), 
chose an inner circle of seventy ‘to bear with him 
the burden of the tle (The important part 
played by this incident in late Jewish traditions 
will be referred to under SANHEDRIN). 

The elders of the city ("ya '3p1) acted as judges (Dt 
2215), just as the village Addi and his assistants do 
in an Arab community at the present day (Driver, 
Deut. 199). It is true that in Dt 16% § judees 
(owee) and ‘officers’ (ome) appear to be dis- 
tinguished from elders ; but Schirer is prob. right 
in his suvvestion, that both these classes were 
selected from the general body of elders, the ‘judges’ 
being entrusted with the adininistration of justice, 
while the ‘officers’ took charge of the executive 
department. Elders reappear in the Persian and 
Greek periods (zr 5° 9 6% 14 108, Jth 6!6 774 8! 10° 
1343, 1 Mac 12%, and in the story of Susanna), 
while the mpecBurepot roF aod during the Rom. 
reriod are often mentioned by Josephus and NT. 

he authority which the elders of any com- 
munity possessed as the municipal council in civil 
affairs extended also to religious matters, particu- 
larly after the synagogue (see SYNAGOGUE) had 
become a flourishing institution. ‘In purely 
Jewish localities the elders of the place would 
be also the elders of the synagogue’ (Schiirer), As 
a veneral rule, at least, they had absolute jurisdic- 
tion, and had not to take the sense of the con- 

egation or the community. In Nu 356, Jy 20. 21, 
‘zr 10, we have rare exceptions to this rule (see 
CONGREGATION). The right of exercising religious 
discipline was in their hands, and in particular it 
lay with them to pass the sentence of exclusion 
from the synayogue, to which allusion is frequently 
made in N'T (e.g. Lk 67, Jn 9% 1242 16?). 

In addition to what is contained on the NT 
Elder in art. Bisiop, various details regarding 
this oflice, esp, in the later periods of Jewish his- 


* The AV tr. of 0°37?) sometiines by ‘elders’ and sometimes by 
‘ancients’ (¢.y. Is 3'4, Jer 19!) is unfortunate and misleading. 
See ARUIENT. 
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tory, will be found under artt. SANHEDRIN and 
SYNAGOGUE, 


Lirkratuns.—Schiirer, HJ P it. i, 150, 165 2., 1742, ii. 688. : 
Cremer, bib.-Theol. Lex., and Thayer, N T Lex., & wpirBoripos : 
Driver, Deut, 233; Hartmann, Die enge Verbind. d. AT mit d. 
N. 168f.; art. ‘ Avlteste,’ in Herzog, RE3, Winer, RW, and 
Schenkel, Bibellezicon; Vitringa, de Syn. Vet. 595, 613, eto. ; 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch, 298, 306, 814f., 820, 328f.; Kosters, Het 
herstet v. Tar, etc. 99 f.,116f.; Nowack, Heb. Arch. |. 300 f., 320f.; 
Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 163. J. A. SELBIE, 


ELDER IN NT.—Scee Bisuop. 


ELEAD (qybx “God hath testified’),—An Eph- 
raimite (1 Ch 721), See GENEALOGY. 


ELEADAH (aiybx ‘God hath adorned,’ AV 
Eladah).—An Ephraimite (1 Ch 72). See GENR- 
ALOGY. 


ELEALEH (abyby in Nu 327 x .. '), Nu 32°87, Is 
154 16°, Jer 4854,—A town of the Moabite plateau, 
conquered by Gad and Reuben, and rebuilt by the 
latter tribe. ‘The expression (v.38), ‘their names 
being changed,’ referring to this and other towns, 
is rendered by Knobel (following the LXX), ‘en- 
closing them with walls’; but this is very improb- 
able (ww ‘wall’ is only poetic). See Dillm. ad loc. 
Elealeh is noticed with Heshbon, and in the 4th 
cent. A.D. was known (Onomasticon, s.v.) as being 
a Roman mile from Heshbon. It is now the ruine 
mound of Z/-Al, about a milo N. of Heshbon. 
See SP vol. i. under the Arab. name. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ELEASAH (ayybx ‘God hath made’).—14. A 
Judahite (1 Ch 2% 4), 2. A descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 8*7 9%). See ELASAH, 


ELEAZAR (11y>x ‘God has helped.’—Cf. Azarel, 
1 Ch 126 and the Pheen. names Eshmunazar= 
‘Eshmun has helped,’ CJS 1 i. 3, Ll. 1; Baalazar= 
‘Baal has helped,’ CZS I. i. 256, 1. 2). 

Ten or eleven persons bearing this name are 
mentioned in the canonical and spout phe books. 

4, The third son of Aaron by Elisheba (Ex 6%, 
Nu 3°), who, with his father and three brothers, 
was admitted to the priestly oflice (Ex 281). After 
the death of Nadab and Abihu by fire, E. and 
Ithamar were the chief assistants of Aaron 
(Lv 10!18), ‘Ihe former is represented as the chief 
of the Levites in the time of Moses (Nu 3*?), When 
Aaron died, E. succeeded him in his functions 
(Nu 20>: 28, Dt 10%). Hei spoken of as taking part 
with Moses in the numucring of the people 
(Nu 26! 6); and after the death of Moses he 
aided Joshuain the work of partitioning the newly 
conquered land of Canaan amongst the twelve 
tribes (Jos 141 174 195! 211). His burial-place is 
mentioned in Jos 24°, From Kleazar and his wife, 
a daughter of Puticl (Ex 6”), were descended all 
succeeding high pricsts down to the Maccabiran 
period ; the only exceptions being the high priests 
who Hived in the period between Eli and Solomon, 
when, for some unexplained reason, the oflice was 
held by members of the family of Ithamar. 2 A 
son of Abinadab, who was sanctified to take charge 
of the ark at Kiriath-jearim, after its return from 
the country of the Philistines (1 S 7!). 3. Son of 
Dodo, one of David’s three principal mighty men 
(2 S 23°, 1 Ch 11298), The name should probably 
be inserted in 1 Ch 274. 4& A Levite, son of 
Mahli, and grandson of Merari (1 Ch 23?” 248), 
§. A priest of the time of Ezra (Ezr 833) Neh 124), 
(There may be here two distinct persons.) 6. One 
of the family of Parosh, who had married a 
‘strange woman,’ t.e. one of non-Israclitish descent, 
in the time of Ezra (Ezr 10%). 7. The fourth son of 
Mattathias, and brother of Judas Maccabaous, 
surnamed Avaran (1 Mac 2°). He fell in the battle 
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fought at Bethzacharias against Antiochus v. 
Eupator, B.c. 163 (1 Mac 6"), [fis name occurs 
also in 2 Macs". 8 ‘One of the principal scribes’ 
martyred during the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, B.c. 168 (2 Mac 681), 9. The father 
of that Jason who was sent on an embassy bo 
Rome by Judas Maccabieus in B.C, 161 (1 Mac 8"). 
10. An E. is mentioned in the genealogy of our 
Lord given by St. Matthew (115), 
W. C. ALLEN. 

ELECTION [éx\oy% The subst. is rare, not 
found in LAX (yet Aq. [8s 227, Symm. Th. [s 37%, ef. 
Ps.-Sol 97 18°), In NT, Ac 9%, Ro 91! 1157-28) 1 Th 
14, 2P 1% Cf. éxdAdyouae (in LXX generally for 
an1)=to ‘choose,’ implying (see Cremer’s Lev.) 
(1) a special relation between the chooser and the 
object of his choice, and (2) the selection of one 
object out of many: éxAexros (in LXX for wn9 or 
vn9, also fairly often for var. forms of 1a, besides 
being used occasionally, sometimes by a misreading 
of the Heb. text, for 17 other Heh. roots= ‘chosen’ 
or ‘choice’ (adj.)].. The word is common in Dt and 
IL Is. It is not in Hox, Am (but idea in 3°), or [s 
(yet cf. LXX Ts 28", which is the source of I P 2°). 
It. is used chiefly to describe God’s choice of Esrael 
out of all the nations of the world to be His own 
peOnG: Dt 4777 ete. and of Jerus. to be the covenant, 

iome of worship, Dt 12° ete. [tb is used also of 
rod’s choice of individuals to the chief offices in 
the nation, ¢.g. His choice of Aaron and his family 
for the service of the sanctuary, His choice of 
the king, and especially of David. It is once 
used of Abraham; and in [s 40-66 it passes 
naturally from its use in connexion with Isracl 
to the ‘Servant of the Lord.’ 

[t is rare in the Apoerypha ; yet cf. Wis 3°, Sir 
46' ete. It is constant in Enoch. Cf. Ps-Sol 97 188, 

In NT it is used once of God’s choice of OT 
[Israel (Ac 13!7), bnt for the most part it passes 
over with other theocratic titles to the ‘ [srael of 
God,’ and deseribes either the Church as a whole, 
or individual members of it, sometimes merely in 
virtne of their membership, sometines as chosen 
to some special office or work, e.g. the Twelve, 
St. Peter, St. Panl [tis twice nsed as part of the 
title of onr Lord (Lk 9° [var ect.) 23%, Jn 144), 
The word appears constantly in the Apostolic 
Fathers, especially in L Clement and Hermas, 

The thought of ‘election’ has formed so promi- 
nent a feature in all the most important attempts 
that have been made in Western Christendom for 
the last 1500 years to provide a complete and 
formulated scheme of Christian doctrine, that it 
is peculiarly hard for us to approach the considera- 
tion of the original meaning of the term in Holy 
Seripture without distracting associations. And 
yet the effort is worth making. The only hope of 
any further provress in the elucidation of the prob- 
lem, the only prospect of extricating its discussion 
from the deadlock at which it has arrived, lies in a 
careful reconsideration of the scriptural premisses 
on which the whole argument has been based. 

The qnestions that require examination fall 
naturally into three divisions, i. The questions 
tonching the anthor of election—who chooses the 
elect? What can we know of His character? 
What are the grounds of His choice so far as He 
has vouchsafed to reveal them? ii. The questions 
touching the persons of the elect—who are they ? 
and for what end are they chosen? iii. The ques- 
tion belongine to the effect of eleetion—what 
influence does the fact that they have been chosen 
by God exert over the elect? 

i. On the first part of this question there is no 
itference of SED: Every theory of election is 
ased on the fact, constantly emphasized in Holy 
Scripture, that election is the immediate wor 

of God. It is His act as directly as creation is. 
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In fact, God’a purpose in creation, His eternal 
purpose (7 Tpodeots Tay aidvuv, Eph 3"), is revealed 
in Holy Scripture as working to its end by the 
method of clection, [tf is in St. Paul’s language 
kar’ exroynv mpodcots, Ro 9, The two thoughts are 
in reality inseprrable. We can understand, there- 
fore, how it is that St. Paul shonld say that God 
chose [lis elect before the foundation of the world 
in His Son (Eph 14), Le is only expressing the 
trnth that Epa our Lord’s wale when He 
says, ‘To sit on my right hand and on my left 
hand is not mine to give, but it is for them for 
whom it hath been prepared of my Father’ (Mt 
093), Onr first conclusion then, the one fixed point 
in the whole diseussion, is this: God is the author 
of election. le Himsclf chogses His own clect. 

When we go on to ask on what gronnds ITis 
election is based, by what considerations, in accord- 
anee with what law His choice is determined, we 
find ourselves at once on debatable gronnd. To 
some ininds, indeed, the question put in this form 
seems foolish, not to say irreverent. [t involves in 
their judgement a pitiable blindness in regard to 
the inexorable limits of human knowledge. In 
the spirit, sometimes in the very words of Zophar 
the Naamathite (Job 117), they ask, ‘Canst thou 
by searching find out God? eanst thon find out 
the Almighty to perfection?’ ‘The iain facts 
of the divine government may, indeed, be known, 
bnt the reasons which underlie them, the motives 
which prompt them, are unfathomable; only 
an aelneelenical culiosity ean seek to intrude 
into sneh scerets.’ ‘lo some minds, again, thre 
question involves an assmmption inconsistent with 
one of their primary philosophical or theological 
postulates, It seems to them inconsistent with 
the reality of the divine freedom, which in this 
connexion is only another name for the divine 
omnipotence, to suppose that God should acknow- 
ledge any law as reaulating THis choice. 

If either of these objections is well grounded, 
further discussion of tlie uestion is, of course, 
precluded, We inust therefore begin by detining 
the position we are prepared to take Wy with 
regard to them, Let us consider the second objec- 
tion first, No doubt, if in its nltimate analysis 
our coneeption of God resolves itself into a con- 
ception of abstract onmipotence, or of an absolutely 
sovereign will, and if omnipotence means the 
power to do anything, and if no will can be ab- 
solutely sovereign which is not as free to do wrong 
as to do richt, it is meaningless if not. profane to 
inquire into the laws which regulate the choice of 


God. An abstract omnipotence must be inscrut- 
wble. We cannot even begin to nnderstand the 


action of a will in tlris sense ‘absolute.’ But if 
goodness, and not power, lies at the heart of our 
conception of God, then we shall not be ashamed 
to confess that for us, in Westcott’s magnificent 
phrase, ‘Truth and justice detine omnipotence.’ 
And we shall not shrink from pressing to the full 
the hnman analogy which is present, though latent, 
every time we use the word ‘will’? in relation to 
God. We shall contend that the action of the 
divine will, like the action of the human will, of 
which it is the archetype, must be at once deter- 
mined by, and reveal, the character which lies 
behind it. We shall maintain the paradox, if 
aradox it be, that the will of God is free, only 
Rees. by the blessed necessity of His being, He 
cannot will anything but that which is perfectly 
holy and righteous and good. And we shall claim 
every revelation that He has given us of His 
character as a revelation of the principles which 
reenulate His choice, the laws of His election. 

And if we are met at this point by the warning, 
that as men our powers of apprehending and 
expressing truth are limited, and that there must 
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which we are powerless to fathom, we shall hope 
to learn humility and patience from the caution. 
But we shall not desist from pushing our inquiries 
to the utmost limit of the power that is given to 
us. We believe that, in spite of all our limitations, 
we yet were created to know God. And it is a 
matter of life and death for us that we should be 
able to bring this revealed method of His working 
into harmony with the rest of the revelation that 
He has given us of His character. Nor can we 
doubt that He will justify us as He justified Job 
for refusing to be satisfied with any explanation 
of the facts of the divine government auch can- 
not be reconciled with the sense of justice which 
He has Himself implanted in us. He has revealed 
election to us as the method of His working. 
There can be no presumption in asking whether 
in making this revelation Ife has given us any 
help to enable us to understand His purpose and 
enter into Ilis plan. 

When in this spirit we approach the examina- 
tion of the scriptural evidence, the result may 
well, at first sight, seem disappointing. Great 
pains are taken to negative what we are naturally 
inclined to regard as the simplest and most obvious 
solution, The ground of a man’s choice lies not 
so much in himself as in the object that he chooses, 
It is, of course, true that his own character deter- 
mines what qualities in an object will, and what 
quails will not, prove attractive to him. But, 
or all that, it is the real or supposed loveliness of 
the es that rules his choice. [t would be 
natural, therefore, to assume that the choice of 
God is in hke manner determined by the loveliness 
of its object. Butitis just at this point that the 
analogy of the human will is necessarily imperfect. 
It is not, indeed, that we are required to belicve 
that God can love that which is, in itself, neither 
lovely nor capable of developing loveliness; but 
that since the root of all loveliness is in God, and 
since there can be no goodness apart from Him, 
we cannot argue as if it were possible for man to 

ossess or develop any goodness or loveliness in- 
eaten of, and so constituting a claim on, the 
choice of God. We ought not, therefore, to be 
surpriscd when we find Israel expressly warned in 
Hfoly Scripture to reject the flattering assumption 
that they had been chosen on the ground of their 
own inherent attractiveness, They were not asa 
nation cither more numerous or more amenable to 
the divine discipline than other nations (Dt 7? 9%). 
We can understand why St. Paul declares that 
the election of Christians does not depend on the 
will or the energy of men (Ro 9), [t is not of 
works but of grace (Ro LL, ef. Jn V9). 

It inust therefore be a mistake to try to dis- 
cover the ultimate ground of God’s choice in any 
consideration drawn from outside Himsclf, even 
though it be in His foreknowledge of the faith and 
obedience of His chosen; for the goodness in 
which He takes delight ts, after all, from first to 
last Hisown creation. The testimony of Seripture 
is not, however, really limited to this negative 
result. The choice which is not determined from 
without is all the more certainly determined froin 
within. And the ground of the choice which we 
are forbidden to look for in ourselves or in human 
nature is expressly declared to lie in the love 
(Dt 7%) and We faithfulness (Dt 9°, Ro 11%) and 
the mercy of our God (Ro 9°). 

ii, We pass on now to consider the second group 
of questions connected with our subject. Who are 
the elect ? and for what end are they chosen? In 
OT the term ‘elect’ is most often applied to the 
nation of Israel, revarded as a whole. They are at 
all periods of their history taught to regard them- 
selves as the ‘chosen people.’ At the same time 


Levi and the honse of Aaron, are chosen te 
poten certain functions on behalf of the whole 
ody; and certain prominent individuals, e.g. 
Abraham and David, are regarded as the objects 
of a peau election. In Is 40-66 the term is 
applied to the nation gencrally and to the ‘servant 
of J”’ in all the different connotations of that 
many-sided title,—so little is the prophet con- 
scious of any fundamental contradiction between 
the thought of a national and an = individual 
election. in NT the universal Church takes the 
ae of Isracl as the ‘chosen race,’ and not only 
ier head and her most prominent ministers, but 
also all her individual members, sometimes by 
name, sometimes by an inclusive form of address, 
which it is inpossible to narrow down, are described 
as ‘elect,’ just as they are described in similar: 
connexions as ‘called’ and ‘holy’ and ‘faithful’ 
and ‘beloved.’* Itdocs not seem possible to deter- 
mine on N'T evidence whether the individuals are 
regarded as owing their membership in the Church 
to their election, or as becoming elect by virtue of 
their membership. ‘Three points are clear—(1) 
that they wero chosen before the foundation of 
the world; (2) that they were chosen ‘in Christ’ ; 
(3) that membership in the Church is treated as 
an objective assurance to cach individual of his 
personal interest in this eternal election. 

Such in outline are the different classes described 
as ‘elect’ in Holy Scripture. We must consider 
next what can be learnt with regard to the purpose 
for which they were chosen. We must not, of course, 
assume that the purpose is the same, or even in all 
points analogous in the different cases, Still it is 
not unnatural to suppose that we shall gain some 
help towards understanding the application of the 
method in any one case by a careful study of its 
appheation to the rest. 

The selection of the family of Aaron and the 
tribe of Levi necd not detain us long. It is a 
simple case of the choice of certain individuals to fill 
an ollice of trust, a position at once of privilege and 
responsibility on behalf of their fellow-countrymen, 

The choice of Israel presents a more com- 
plicated problem, The choice in the first instance 
involved # call to occupy a special position in rela- 
tion to J’—to be, and to be acknowledved before 
the worl as, lis peenliar people. ‘Ye are m 
witnesses,’ saith the Lord, ‘my servant whom 
have chosen; that ye may know and believe me, 
and understand that Dam be’ (fs 43!) And this 
position of privilege involved a special responsi- 
[lity towards God and towards the rest of man- 
kind. On the one side, they were the trustees of 
God’s glory in the world, ‘his witnesses,’ ‘the 
people which he formed for Ininself, to show forth 
His praise.’ On the other, they were the heirs of the 
promise made at the call of the Father of the elect, 
that ‘in him and in his seed should all the famihes 
of the earth be blessed’? (cf. Gn 18). And this work 
for others is the characteristie function of the ideal 
‘servant of the Lord,’ who embodies in himself all 
that is most characteristic of the chosen [sracl. 

In NT comparatively little is told us of the 
purpose of election. ‘The poor in this world,’ St. 
James writes, ‘God chose (to be) rich in faith and 
heirs of the kingdom which he promised to them 
that love him.’ ‘God chose you,’ writes St. Paul 
to the Thessalonians, ‘from the beginning (or ‘‘as 
wu firstiruit,” drapyiy for dm’ dpxjs) unto salvation.’ 
‘ Ile chose us,’ he writes again (Eph 1‘) Sin him (4. 
in Christ) that we should be holy and without 

* There is, indeed, one passage in the Gospels, which will call 
for notice later on, in which a distinction ig drawn between the 
many ‘called’ and the few ‘chosen.’ But the existence of this 
one passage docs not invalidate the statement in the text, which 


merely asserts that there are other passages in which this narrow 
signification for ‘elect’ is excluded. 
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blemish before him in love.’ The Christian, there- 
fore, stands as the Israelite stood before him in a 
special relation of intimacy with God, receiving 
from Him the spiritual gifts and graces, together 
with the responsibility for appropriating them 
(Col 3}), wie such an intimacy presupposes, and 
the assurance of eternal salvation, of which that 
intimacy is at once the foretaste and the pledge. 

The indications of a wider purpose in the election 
of the Christian are not, indeed, as definite as in 
the case of OT Israel. It would, however, be a 
mistake to regard them as altogether wanting. 
Our Lord (Jn 15) Himself told His apostles that 
He had chosen them that they might bear much 
fruit. The chosen race exists, as St. Peter reminds 
us (1 P 2°), appropriating the words of Is 43, ‘ to 
show forth the excellencics of him who called them 
out of darkness into his glorious light.’ And St. 
Paul, in the same sentence (Eph 14) in which he 
speaks of onr election in Christ ‘to the pee of 
the glory of his grace,’ reveals as the final goal of 
the eternal purpose, ‘the summing up of all things 
in Christ, the things in heaven and the things 
upon the earth’; a goal towards the attainment 
of which our election cannot be regarded as more 
than a preparatory stage, 

We conchide, therefore, that according to the 
predominant use of the term in Holy Scripture, 
election is an attribute of the visible Church, and 
finds its true goal, not simply in the salvation of 
certain elect individuals, but in the evangelization 
of the race. ‘There is indeed good scriptural 
analogy for a concurrent use of the term in a 
narrower sense, to describe as it were an clection 
within the clect. For St. Paul uses it (Ko 117) to 
describe the inner circle in Israel who accepted the 
gospel when it came to them—‘the remnant’ to 
which alone an immediate salvation had been 
womised by Isaiah (Ro 9%, Is 10%) And our 

ord again and again warns us in His parables 
that the members of His Church will be subjected 
to a searching judgement—as the result of which 
the unworthy will be cast into the outer darkness. 
It isin this connexion that He uses the warning 
words about the many called and the few chosen 
to which allusion has already been made. But 
there seems no authority for restricting the use of 
the term, as soe theological systems do to this 
narrower sense—refusing to recognize as elect in 
any real sense, either those Israelites who in St. 
Paul’s day were disobedient to the gospel, or those 
members of the visible Church who fail to stand 
in the judgment. Still less justification is there 
for assuming that the object of the election of this 
restricted circle has no end beyond the personal 
salvation of the individuals who compose it. 

iil, We pass on now to the last stage in our 
inquiry, the consideration of the effect of lection. 
We ask what influence does the fact that they 
have been chosen by God exert over the elect? 
May we assume that the divine purpose working 
through election must of necessity attain its goal ? 
Can we, granting this assumption, find a place in 
our system for any self-determining power in the 
human will? 

The theological systems, which adopt the re- 
stricted sense of the term election, Hn limit the 
scope of its operation to its effect on this limited 
circle, find no difficulty in supplying a logically 
coherent set of answers to these questions. It is 
inconsistent with any real faith in the divine Omni- 

tence to a a that any deliberate purpose of 

od van finally fail of its accomplishment. The 
elect, therefore, being chosen for salvation, cannot 
fail to attain salvation. No power from without 
or from within can prevent this result. The fact 
that they have been chosen for this end carries 
with it the divine determination to provide all the 


means required to ensure its attainment. The 
elect, therefore, receive first a vift of ‘irresistible 
grace’ to raise them out of their naturally depraved 
state, and then a gift of ‘final perseverance,’ as 
the result of which they are assured, whatever 
their intervening lapses may have been, of being 
found at the moment of death in a state of grace. 

These systems do not seem to find room, at least 
in the all-important moment of conversion, for any 
true act of self-determination on the part of the 
human will. A doctrine of reprobation forms an 
inevitable, however unwelcoine, complement to the 
doctrine of election so defined. 

It is impossible not to regard with the deepest 
respect systems which embody the conclusions of 
the most strenuous thinkers on this subject, from 
St. Augustine to Calvin and Jonathan Edwards. 
At the same time it is a remarkable fact that these 
conclusions have never been able to secure general 
acceptance. Unassailable as they may be in logic, 
it is felt that somehow they fail to fit the facts of 
life. There are elements in human experience and 
clements in the divine revelation for which they 
fail to account. And the general result is one from 
which the Christian consciousness sceins instinct- 
ively to shrink in horror. 1t can only be accepted, 
if it is accepted at all, as a dark enigma, which our 
present facnities have no power to solve. 

What, then, we seem forced to ask, are the 
foundations on which these conclusions rest? Can 
it be that the results of the argument are vitiated 
by any unsuspected flaw in the premisses ? 

The premisses are these—(1) God is omnipotent. 
(2) Because God is omnipotent, the final goal of 
creation must correspond at all points to His 
original purpose. (3) The final goal of ereation, 
as far as it affects the human race, involves the 
division of mankind at the day of judgment into 
two sharply defined classes, the saved and the lost, 
(4) The position of any individual man in one or 
other of these two classes must be traced back in 
the last resort to the original purpose of God with 
regard to him. 

It seems impossible to take exception to cither 
of the first two of these premisses. It is part of 
the idea of God, that He must be able to etfect 
what He purposes. To speak in human language, 
there may be enormous difficulties to overcome in 
the tasks to which He sets Himself. We have 
therefore no right to assume that at any moment 
before the end all things are as He would have 
them tobe. But the end must be a perfect embodi- 
ment of His orizinal desiyn. 

Again, if the third of these premisses is sound, 
the fourth seems to follow from it by an inevitable 
deduction. Everything, therefore, depends on the 
validity of the third premiss. Is it, or is it not, a 
true and comets statement of the end towards 
which ‘the whole creation moves’? Now, there 
can be no doubt that it expresses accurately one 
side of the scriptural teaching on the subject. It 
is, however, very far from expressiny the whole. 
On this point, as is well known,* the evidence of 
Holy Scripture scems divided against itself. It 
speaks of eternal punishment (Mt 25%), It 
vee also of the divine will that all men 
should be saved (1 Ti 2+), It speaks of those who 
shall be cast into the outer darkness on their 
Lord’s return (Mt 24°! ete.). It speaks also of an 
end, when God shall be all in all (1Co 15%). It 
seems clear that to our apprehension these two 
sets of statements must be mutually exclusive, 
unless we may regard the judgment as being not 
the end, but ony & means towards the end. If 
we reject this solution of the diffienlty, we must 
remain content with an unreconciled antinomy. 
But, in any case, it is important to remember which 

* Westcott, Historic Fatth, p. 60 ff. 
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side of the antinomy was dominant in St. Paul’s 
mind in the chapters (Ro 9-11) which contain his 
most explicit teaching on the subject of election. 

These chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
the problems raised by the failure of Israel to 
accept the ofler of salvation made to them in the 
gospel. The first line of solution is suggested by 
the thought, to which attention has already been 
ealled, of an election within the chosen people 
(Ro 9°11"). Such an election has parallels in the 
history of the patriarchal family (98%). It is in 
accordance with express utterances of prophecy 
(97). It is therefore no evidence of a final latent 
of the divine plan that Israel, as a whole, should 
for a time be shut out from salvation, and only the 
election should attain it. St. Paul, however, ex- 
pressly and indignantly refuses to accept this as a 
complete solution (11"). It is very far from the 
perfect triumph, the vision of which has been 
opened before him. He finds in the salvation of 
the part a sure pledge of the ultimate deliverance 
of the whole. ‘If the first-fruit be holy, the lump 
is holy too’ (11%), Ilowever much the nation as a 
whole had incurred the divine wrath by their 
opposition to the gospel, they were yet dear to 
God for their fathers’ sake (11%). The power of 
their original election was by no means exhausted. 
The gifts and the calling of God are without 
repentance (11°). In the end all Israel shall be 
saved (11%). And lest we should think that in 
this respect Israel stands on a ditlerent footing from 
the rest of the world, he adds—‘ God hath shut up 
all men unto disobedience, that he may have 
mercy upon all’ (11°). 

In the face of these utterances no scheme of 
election which assumes the doctrine of everlasting 
punishment as one of its fundamental postulates, 
can claim to rest on the authority of St. Paul. 

Leaving, then, on one side the attempt to con- 
sider the effect of election in its relation to the 
elect in the narrower sense of the term, what are 
we to say of its influence in the case of the wider 
circle? St. Paul’s argument in relation to Israel 
(1128) is sufficient to show that in his view, even 
in the wider sense, the fact of God’s election carries 
with it un unalterable declaration of the divine 
purpose for good towards those to whom Lis call 
came. He believed also that the will of each man 
was in its natural state so utterly enslaved to evil 
that nothing but the divine power could set it 
free (Ro 7'*-35), At the same time, the action of 
the divine will on the human was not to over- 
whelm it, but to restore its power of action. He 
exhorts men to work out their own salvation, just 
because it is God who is working in them both to 
will and to do of Ilis good pleasure (Ph 2%). The 
love of Christ is indced a constraining motive 
(2 Co 5"). Without faith in that love as its 
abiding source and spring the Christian life is 
impossible (Gal 2, cf. LJn 47).* And surrender 
to that love is the last act for which a man could 
dream of claiming any credit to himself. It is the 
gift of God (Eph 28), Yet the refusal to surrender 
is not due to defect of grace. It is possible to 
receive the grace of God in vain (2 Co 6'). 

Again, the presence of the divine grace does 
not supersede the necessity for constant watch- 
fulness (cf. Mk 13%? etc.). Even the ‘chosen 
vessel’ (Ac 9'%) contemplates the possibility of 
becoming himself a castaway (1 Co 9%). Branches 
have been cut out of the good olive tree before now 
--and what has been done once may be done again 
(Ro 112), While, however, his language does not 
leave us room to believe that he regarded himself, 
at least at this part of his career, as possessing any 

* Of. Council of Orange, A.D. 629, Canon xxv, Donum Det 
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inalienable gift of ‘final perseverance,’ or as 
absolved from the necessity for strenuous effort 
on his own part ‘to make his own calling and 
election sure’ (2P 1"), it is clear that he had AN | 
unfaltering faith in the perseverance of God. He |! 
knows whom he has trusted (2 Ti 1"*), and is con- 
vineed that Ile is able to keep what has been 
entrusted to Him. He can trust God to bring to 
perfection any good work in a man when He has 
once set His hand to it (Ph 1%), Even the human 
potter, whoin the prophet watched at his work 
(Jer 184), when the vessel that he made of clay 
was marred in his hand, made it again another 
vesscl, as seemed good to the eke es to make it. 

If anything like this is the truth about the 
doctrine of election, we need no lonver shrink from 
the contemplation of it as if it were ‘a portion of 
eternity too great for the eye of man.’ The 
favoured few are not chosen, while the rest of 
their race are left to their doom in hopeless misery. 
The existence of the Chureh, however mueh it 
may, nay must, witness to a coming judgment, 
has in it a promise of hope, not mw message of 
despair for the world. As Israel of old was chosen 
to keep alive in the hearts of men the hope of a 
coming Saviour of the world, so the Church is 
chosen to bear abroad into all the world the 
cospel of a universal redemption, forbidden to 
leave out one single soul from the vast circle of her 
intereessions and her giving of thanks, because 
she is called to live in the Tight of a revelation 
which bids her believe and act in the belief that God 
will have all men to be saved und come to the 
knowledge of the truth (1 Ti 2'4). We can enter 
with full hearts into the spirit of the marvellous 
doxology with which St. Paul concludes his study 
of the subject, and ery with him in exultant adora- 
tion, ‘Oh, the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God ! how unsearchable 
are his judgements and his ways past finding out. 
Yor of him and through him and to him 
are all things; to whom be glory for ever.’ 

LitgratTurE.—The history of the various controversies con- 
nected with Election .3 given in outline in various treatises on 
the history of Christian Doctrino as a whole, eg. Wayenbach, 
Shedd, and G. P. Fisher. The Pelagian controversy is treated at 
length, in Latin, by G. T. Vossius, 1618; and, in German, by 
Wiggers, 1821, 1833; Part I. tr. by R. Emerson, Andover, U.S., 
1840. Zhe Anti-Pelagian Treatises of St, Augustine have been 
edited for.the Oxford University Press by W. Bright, D.D. (1880), 
and for D. Nutt by Woods and Johnston (1888): cf. J. B. Mozley 
on The Augustinian Doctrine of Predertination (8rd cd. 1888); 
Oassian’s Conferences, tr. by E. O. Gibson in Library of Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, 1894... full collection of documents 
connected with the Gottschalk controversy In 9th cent. in 
Mauguin, Paris, 1660, 2 vols. 4to; cf. Archbp. Ussher, Works, 
vol. Hii. Tho Scholastic Theories are discussed in chs. ix. and x. 
of J. B. Mozley. Special treatises by St. Anselm, De conc. 
Prose. e¢ Prod. etc. (1100), and Thoinag of Bradwardine, De 
causa Dei ce. Lelag. ete. 1325. For Reformation and Post- 
Reformation controversies sce esp. the various collections of 
Confessions and Doctrinal Standards, pile Winer, Confessions of 
Christendom; Niemeyer, Coll. conf. eccl. reform. in Latin; cf. 
Melanchthon’'s Loci Communes, 1521; Luther, De servo arbitrio, 
with Erasmus’ reply, 1625; Oalvin, Christiane Religionis 
Institutio, 1536; Arminius, Diaputationes, xxiv., 1609. For the 
Jansenist controversy sce Molina, Cone. lib. arb. etc. 1588, and 
Jansenius, ‘ Augustinus,’ 1640. The most important treatise of 
18th cent. is J. Edwards on Free Will. In 19th cent. note esp. 
Whately, Hesays on some dificulties in the writings of St. Paul, 
1828; G@.S. Faber, Vhe Primitive Doctrine of Election, 1835; T. 
Erskine, Whe Doctrine of Election, 1837 ; T. Chalmers, Five Lect. 
on Predestination, 1837; W. Channing, The Moral Argument 
against Calvinism; Miller, Vhe Christian Doctrine of Sin, 
1839; M‘Oosh, Zhe Method of the Divine Government, 1850; 
Vopinger, A Treatise on Predestination, Iiiection, and Grace, 
1889, including a full bibliography, pp. ccxvi. The relevant 
sections in Martensen’s Christian Dogiaticn and Cunninghain’s 
flistorical Theology repay careful study; cf. also Sanday- 
Headlam on omans ix.-x1. J. VU. I’. MURRAY. 


ELECT LADY. —See JOHN (EPIsTLes). 


EL-ELOHE-ISRAEL (oxy ‘25x x).—Upon the 
‘parcel of ground’ which he had bought from the 


| Béné-Hamor, Jacob erected a mazgzébdh (so Well., 
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Kautzsch-Socin, Ball, Dillm., ete.), and built 
an altar, giving to the latter the naine El-elohe- 
Israel, ‘El, the god of Israel,’ Gn 33% (KE). This 
appears a strange name for an aléar, hence Delitzsch 
(ad loc.) supposes it to be meant, as it were, of its 
inscription. The LXX reads érexadécato rdv Oéov 
Topajd, ‘he called upon the God of Israel’; and it 
is just possible that this is correct, and that we 
should emend the MT 5x 1b xqpn to Sxb snp. See 
Gob. J. A. SELBIE, 


EL ELYON (j\by 5x) occurs in RVm of Gn 141% 
1% 20. 93 where RV (text) has ‘God most High,’ and 
AV ‘the most high God.’ It is probably a proper 
name, the appellation of a Canaanite deity. In 
v.4 “TP have hft up mine hand unto J”, God most 
High,’ there can be little doubt that the introduc- 
tion of the word ‘J”? and the identification of the 
latter with El Elyon are due to a redactor (so 
Ball, Kautzsch-Socin, Llommel, ete.) The word 
J” is wanting in the LXX (Gedy tov tyoror), and the 
collocation of names reminds one of ‘Jahweh- 
Elohim’ of Gn 24-3. See further under Gop. 

It has been proposed by Sayce to identify El 
Elyon with the ‘mighty king’ referred to in the 
letters of Ebed-tob (or, as Iummel writes the 
name, Abdi-khiba) to the Pharaoh Amendéphis 
(c. B.C. 1400). This ‘mighty king’ is indeed gener- 
ally supposed to be the king of Egypt; but [ommel, 
while agreeing with Driver, against Sayce, that an 
earthly potentate is meant, argues, from the use of 
the term in the letter of Rib-Adda of Gebal, that it 
cannot be intended to designate the Pharaoh, 
but was more probably the king of the LLittrtes. 
Ife suevests, further, that the title ‘mighty king’ 
had originally a religious significance. Ife remarks 
that the thrice-repeated asseveration of Abdi- 
khiba, that he owed his exalted position not to 
his father or his mother, but to the ‘arm of the 
mighty king,’ sounds like the echo of some ancient 
sacred formula. ‘lo the Pharaoh, of course, the 
“mighty king”? meant nothing more than his rival 
the king of the Hittites; but in Jerusalem the 
original significance of the words “not my father 
and not my mother, but the arm of the mighty 
king” (ze. of El Elyon), must still have been per- 
fectly familiar.’ It is well, however, to remember 
that this is bute eonjecture, There is no reason 
why a title like the ‘ mighty king’ should not have 
been applied to more monarchs than one. In the 
letters of Abdi-khiba it may refer to the Hittite 
king, as clsewhere it may cae the king of 
Egypt or the king of Babylon, but that it his 
ever anything to do with El Klyon remains to Le 
proved, 


Lireratore.—Dillm. and Del, on Gn 143 Kittel, 
Hebrews, i. 179 f.; llommel, Ane. Heb. Tradition (1897), 151 1f., 
156 ff., 226; ascries of papers in the Axpository Times, vols. 
vil.-viti, (1896-97), on ‘Melchizedek,’ by Sayce, Driver, and 
Hommel. J. A. SELBIE, 


ELEMENT.—A word, with its original crocxetoy 
(always in pl.) and its derivative crotxyelwots, 
entirely confined in sacred literature to the A pocr. 
and NT. AV renders the Greek variously : six 
times as ‘elements’ (Wis 77 198, Gal 4% 9 
2 P 3) 14), twice as ‘rudiments’ (Col 28°), once 
as § principles ° (He 5%), once (crotxyelwots) as 
‘members’ (2 Mac 7**). RV gives ‘elements’ in 
Wis, 2 Mac, and 2P; elsewhere (St. Paul and 
He) ‘rudiments.’ In the untranslated (LXX) 
Apocr. it occurs once, 4 Mac 12", plainly meaning 
elements. In Wis, asin 2 P, it means unmistak- 
ably the physical elements of which the cosmos is 
composed ; in 2 and 4 Mac those of which the 
human body is composed ; in Hebrews its defining 
genitives show that it stands with them for the 
elements of Christian knowledge. All these signi- 


ist. of 


fications march with the usage of the word in 
secular Greek and follow from its original signi- 
fication—that which stands in a orotyos, ‘row,’ 
‘series’; then(1)in pl. the letters of the alphabet, 
not as written signs, but as the primary clements 
of words (Plat., Aristot.) ; (2) the primary elements 
of the universe (from Plat. downwards) ; (3) as 
suggested by the usage in Xenoph. (Mem. U. i. 1) 
and Aristot. (see Bonitz, Index Arist. p. 702),— 
where it occurs as the simplest elements of an 
argument or demonstration,—but definitely only 
in later Greek from’ Cornutus (lst cent. A.D.), 
Plut., Diog. L., downwards, the primary elements, 
the first principles, of knowledge, almost always 
with a defining genitive or a guide from the 
context determining what the knowledge is, 

The passages in St. Paul alone rematn, Gal 4* 9, 
Col 28%, In each of these there is the defining 
genitive rod xécpov, except in Gal 4%, where, how- 
ever, the rod xécpov of v.° clearly fixes the context. 
The first natural impression, therefore, is that the 
oroxeta in all these places should be interpreted in 
the samo way ; oan the second is that, as rod 
xéouov is not a branch of instruction, hke Aoylwy 
in He, or dperjs in VIut. (De puer. educ. 16), the 
basis of the interpretation should be physical, as 
with the other instances in biblical literature (cf. 
for the influence of Wis upon St. Paul, Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans, p. 51), rather than ethical ; 
‘elements of the material world’ (cf. Philo, De 
Vita Contempl, ii. 472), rather than ‘elements [of 
religious knowledge] furnished by the material 
world’ (Lightfoot), or ‘elements [of religious 
knowledge} characteristic of the non-Christian 
world,’ ae elements of religions truth belonging 
to mankind in general (Mcyer), The ‘ religious 
knowledge’ and ‘religions truth,’ with their 
alleged relation to rod xévuov, seem to be imported 
to help interpreters out of a difficulty. 

The impression in favour of the physical inter- 
pretation (the interpretation of the word in Clem. 
llom, x. 9) is contirmed by the context of the 
passages. In Col 23 what is referred to is not an 
elementary knowledge from which a moral and 
spiritual advance could be made, not. a circumcision 
and a ceremonial law with which the heathen 
cultus would in its ritual have something in 
common, but a pul ony: and a ‘deccit,’ a 
delusive speculation offered as superior to the 
ordinary belief in Christ, and spoken of later 
(v.?*) as characterized by a false hanility and a 
worship of angels. In Gal 4°* the ‘elements of 
the world,’ ‘the weak and beggarly elements,’ to 
whose service Jew and heathen Christians were 
set on returning, are put parallel to ‘them that 
by nature are not gods, and such service is 
exemplified in the keeping of days and months and 
seasons and years. ‘This context at once suggests 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, which were 
called especinilly oroxeta as elements of the 
universe (Just. Mart. Dial. 23; Polyerates in 
Euseb, Hie iii. 313 Epiphanins, adv. /ler. i. in 
her. Phariseorum, 2), and whose movements 
regulated the calendar (Just. Murt. Apol. ii. 5; 
Letter to Diognetus, 4); the Colossinn worship of 
angels finding its explanation in the fact that the 
heavenly bodies were supposed by Jew and heathen 
to be animated heavenly beings; cf. Philo, Mundas 
op. i. 34; Lnoch 41. 43; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 5; 

rig. on Jn 4°; and, within the Scriptures them- 
selves, Job 387 (morning stars= sons y God), 1 Co 
15 (bodies clothing spirits), Ja 1 (Lather of the 
lights). Cf. also Holtzmann, Nevtest. Theol. 52 f., 
and Meyer-Haupt on Col 2°, 

But a philosophy of astral spirits (which reminds 
us of modern theosophical speculation) is not quite 
homogeneous, after all, with the reference to food 


and drink in Col 2'8, though, no doubt, food and 
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drink were ‘features of the world’s life,’ which, 
for its times and seasons, was under the govern- 
ance of the heavenly oroyeia, And, further, 
xéopos, a8 predominantly used in biblical Greek, 
seems to lead us away from rather than towards 
ovpavés, and must, at any rate, emphatically 
include the world inhabited by men. _ Ifence, 
apparently, we must seek a consistent interpreta- 
tion for the Pauline passages in a meaning of 
graxeta clearly sanctioned by usage at a later date, 
and also in harmony with ideas prevalent in St. 
Paul’s day. It may be called an extension of the 
meaning we have just been considering, for it 
maintained that not only the heavenly bodies, 
but all things, in the heavens and in the earth 
alike, had their angels, and were under the govern- 
ance of spirits. This view reveals itself not only in 
the later Jewish literature, but also in OT and NT. 

In the former region we find, for example, in the 
Book of Jubilces, a Jewish composition belong- 
ing to the century immediately preceeding the 
Christian era (see Charles, Eth. Version of the 
Heb. Book of Jubilees, Oxford, 1895), the following 
pasate (c. 2); ©On the first day created he the 
leavens which are above and the earth and the 
waters and all the spirits that serve before him, 
and the angels of the face (or presence), and the 
angels that cry “holy,” and the angels of the 
spirit of fire, and the angels of the spirit of wind, 
and the angels of the spirit of the clouds of dark- 
ness and of hail and of hoarfrost, and the angels of 
the depths and of thunder and of lightning, and the 
angels of the spirits of cold and of heat, of winter 
and of spring, of autumn and of summer, and of 
all the spirits of his works in the heavens and on 
the earl and in all depths, and of darkness and 
of light, and of dawn and of evening, which he has 
prepared according to the discernment of his 
understanding.’ Everling (see epueneet literature) 
quotes also Hnoch 82° (angels of the stars, 
with names of leaders), 60" (angels appointed 
over the various phenomena of nature) ; Serta 
Tsate (2nd cent. A.D., according to Harnack) 438 
(angel of the sun, etc.), 2 Es (81-96 A.D., ace. to 
Schirer) 87" (army of angels... in wind and 
fire), and Sibyll. Orac. (2nd cent.) 7° (angels of 
fire, rivers, cities, winds). 

The same view is found in the region of OT and 
NT. In Ps 1044 (according to the LXX, as quoted 
also in He 17) angels take the shape of winds and 
fire; in Kev 7? there are the four angels of the four 
winds, in 14)8 there is an anvel of the fire, in 16° an 
angel of the waters (cf. the angel of the pool of 
Bethesda in the spurious passage Jn 54). In Dn 
10!3} 20 we have angels as princes of Persia and 
Greece, and in 12! Michael as the great prince 
‘standing’ for Israel, just as he stands for the 
Church as a whole (Rev 127), and as each of the 
seven Churches has its angel (Rev 2, 3), and perhaps 
tlso each individual human being (Mt 18). Every- 
thing that happens is wrought by angels: ‘there are 
no sccondary causes.’ Angel powers are the In- 
visible background of human life and of nature. 
Such angels are sometimes called ‘gods,’ as in 
Ps 82):6 being ‘sons of the Most Ligh’ (the 
Peshitta actually gives angels in both clauses of 
the first verse), and God Himself is the ‘God of 
gods’ and ‘Lord of lords’ Dt 10”, Ps 1386%3; cf. 
Apoe. of Zephaniah, ‘In the tifth heaven... 
angels galled lords,’ quoted by Clem. Alex, Strom. 
Vv. xi. 77. Hence St. Paul’s expression 1 Co 8° ‘are 
ealled gods, whether in heaven or on earth, just as 
there are gods many and lords many,’ yet (Gal 4°) 
‘by nature not gods’ like the ‘one God’ and the 
‘one Lord’ (1 Co 8°). Thus there was common 

ound for heathen nature-worship and for Jewish 
egalism, for the law had been ‘administered by 
angels’ Gal 3", He 27, Ac 7® © (cf. Jos. Ant. XV. v. 


3; U. i. 3), and was thus on a level lower than the 
new dispensation ; He 2° ‘For not to angels did he 
subject the world to come, whercof we speak.’ 
Angels were the media of God’s government ; and, 
having ‘a certain independence in the discharge of 
their functions, could stand (to use Ritschl’s phrase) 
in ‘relative opposition to God,” so that, in some 
cases, their service was an imperfect representation 
of God, in other cases an actual misrepresentation 
of Him, and conseqnently a veiling rather than an 
unveiling of Him. In this light we can more 
easily understand how St. Paul can attribute to 
angels the imperfect and transitory dispensation 
of the law; and the perplexing passage Col 215, 
where Christ is said to have ‘stripped off from 
himself the principalities and the powers, and 
made a show of them openly, triumphing over 
them in [his cross],’—or, as it may be otherwise 
worded, “exhibited them in their real nature, 
leading them in his triumphal train,’— may pos- 
sibly find its elucidation in the idea that these dpya 
and éfovala: (cf. ovolay emi rév vddrwv Rev 11") had 
hidden His personal activity, and even attracted 
worship to themselves.’ * ‘This relative opposition 
may become absolute, the relative independence 
may become absolute insubordination, as in the 
case of the Prince of Versia (Dn 10), and Satan 
and his angels (2 P 2’, Jude %), yet never in the 
dualistic sense. Accordingly, Christ can speak of 
‘the prince of this world’ in 123!) and St. Paul of 
the ‘ vod of this age’ (2 Co 44): beth can attribute 
evils and hindrances to Satan (Lk 13!8, Mk 8°3, 2 Co 
127, 1 Th 2), and St. aul ean see the dacudra in theo 
dark background of idolatry (1 Co 10°"), Over all 
these powers Christ is to triumph (1 Co 15%), either 
by crushing insubordination and destroying the 
insubordinate (Rev 19%"), or by displaying His 
real headship, which by the ‘tradition of men’ 
has been concealed (Ph 2', Eph b+, Col 2! 1%), 
and delivering the ‘heirs’ from the tutelage of the 
émlrporo, the ‘governors,’ the croxyeia rod xéopov, 
under whom they had been enslaved (Gal 414) (ef, 
Everling, Angelologic, 74.n., for Michael as called 
éx(rporos of Isracl in later Jewish literature, the 
word being transliterated into Hebrew), 

The suggestion by St. Paul in his rots dices wh 
ovat Oeots (Gal 4°), that by his crowxyeia he means 
angelic powers, is not illustrated by any actual 
uso of the word in this sense in the extant litera- 
ture of the Ist cent.; but Everling (p. 70) 
quotes the following passage from the Testament 
of Solomon (date uncertain, probably not very 
early ; Harnack, Gesch, Alt. Christ. Lit. 1. 2, 858), 
where the spirits that appear to Solomon say, 
‘We are the so-called crocxeta, the world rulers of 
this world.’ 

For the ‘Stoicheiolatry’ of the modern Greeks 
and their belief that there is a orocxecor everywhere 
to be propitiated, see Kean in xpos. Times, viii. 
(1897) 514. 


Lrreraturne.—Klépper, Brief an die Kol. 1882; Spitta, Zweite 
Brief dea Petrus, 1885; Meyer-Haupt, Die Gefangenachafts- 
briefe, 1897; Everling, Die Paulinische Aryeloloyie unl Dumon- 
ologie, 1888; Wincks, Journal of Bib, Lrt., Boston, 1896, pp. 
183-102 ; and Kean, as above quoted. J. MASSIE., 


ELEPH (4x7), Jos 18% only.—A town of Ben- 
jamin, probably the present village Lifta W. of 
Jerus., which has often been wrongly identified 
with Nephtoah. See SIP vol. iii. sheet xvi. 

C. R. CONDER. 

ELEPHANT (’Ed¢das, elephas).—This animal is 
mentioned in 1 and 2 Mac as employed in war. 
It is not found in AV of OT, except in the marg,. 
for behemoth (Job 40%), and elephants’ teeth for 
ivory (1 K 10”, 2 Ch 9”), The word is 373% shen- 

* Quoted from an article by the present writerin the Thinker, 
May 1895, on ‘St. Paul’s viow of the Greek gods.’ 
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habbim. The word shén is the ordinary word for 
ivory in OT, and Aahbin seems to be the same as 
the modern vernacular word for edephané in the 
languages of Malabar and Ceylon. See Ivory. 
G. EK. Post. 
ELEUTHERUS (‘Aevdepos), 1 Mac 117 12%,—A 
river which separated Syria and Phonicia (Strabo, 
xvi.), and appears to be the mod. Nahr el-Kebir or 
‘Great River,’ which divides the Lebanon in two 
north of ‘Tripoli. C. R. CONDER, 


ELHANAN (j39bx).—1. In 2S 21 we read: ‘and 
Elhanan the son of Jaare-oregim the Bethlchemite 
slew Goliath the Gittite, the staff of whdse spear 
was like a weaver’s beam’; in the parallel passage, 
Ll Ch 2u°, by a slight change in the Hleb. this 
becomes ‘and Elhanan the son of Jair slew 
Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite, ete.’ 
The ductus litterarum in each case is so similar 
that most moderns agree that the two passuyes 
represent but one original text. It is evident that 
the superfluous ‘orepim’ in 2 8 has merely crept 
into the text from the following line (‘’oregim’= 
weavers) ; for the rest, it can hardly be disputed 
that ‘Lahmi the brother of’ (my ‘pnyny, 1 Ch) is a 
corruption or harmonistic correction of ‘the Beth- 
lehemite’ (nx ‘pnba ma, 28), whilst ‘Jaare’ (Wy, 28) 
is merely a transposition of the letters of ‘Jair’ 
(ay, 2] ch). lt is unpossible that any one who had 
a similar text to that of 1 Ch before him, and who 
knew the story of 18 17, should have altered it 
into direct contradiction with the earlier narrative, 
whilst the correction of 2 8 by the Chronicler is 
clearly due to harmonistic motives. Itis admitted 
by most modern critics that the stury of David and 
Goliath in 15 17!-18° embodies a later tradition as 
to the introduction of David to Saul (as opposed to 
the earlier account, 16'**), in which the exploit 
of the warrior Elhanan was transferred to his royal 
master, The reading of 1 Ch, then, is merely 
an attempt to harmonize the two even 
narratives. 2. Son of Dodo the Bethlehemite, 
one of David’s ‘Thirty’ (2 5 23%=1 Ch 11%), 
Dopo (2). 


See 
J. F. STENNING. 


ELI (‘4y) belonged to the house of Tthamar, the 
fourth son of Aaron, and was apparently the first 
high priest of that line; ef. 1 Ch 243, where Ahi- 
alec the son of Abiathar (28 8!"), who escaped 
from the massacre at Nob (18 22”), is express 
stuted to be one ‘of the sons of Ithamar.’ It 
is owing to this fact that neither FE. nor his im- 
mediate successors in the high priestly oflice, up to 
and including Abiathar, are mentioned in’ the 
genealogy of the high priests from Aaron and 
Eleazar down to the destruction of the temple 
(1 Ch 6°75), The last high priest mentioned before 
E., Phinehas, belonged to the house of Eleazar 
(Jeg 20%); but no account is given of how or when 
this change in the priestly succession took place, 
though it would seem to have had the divine sanc- 
tion (158 2%). The high priesthood returned to the 
descendants of the house of Eleazar in the reign of 
Solomon, when Albiathar was deprived of his oflice 
and banished from Jerus, because of his participa- 
tion in the revolt of Adonijah; his place was filled 
by Zadok, of the house of Eleazar (1 K 275), «the 
faithful priest’ of 1S 2°, 

In the person of If. were united for the first time 
in the history of {srael the two offices of high priest 
and judge. [He is stated to have judged [srael 40 

ears (LS 4!8 LXX elkooe ern); but this chrono- 
ogical notice, as also the statement of his age (42), 
is prob. due to a later deuteronomic redactor. We 
learn little of the life and character of E. from 
1S, the first eight chapters of which are mainly 
concerned with the history of Samucl. We gather, 
however, that he was a man of kindly disposition, 


and, sctting aside the treatment of his sons, 
sincere and upright in the performance of his 
twofold oftice; while his ready submission to the 
divine sentence pronounced against his house, 
proves the reality of his belief in the God of Israel. 
‘hus while officiating, by virtue of his priestly 
oflice, at Shiloh, he first reproves Hannah, and 
then, on discovering his error, gives her his bless- 
ing; whilst the kindliness of his disposition shows 
itself in his treatment of the youthful Samuel. It 
was, however, the kindliness, not of a strong but 
of a weak character, and as such was destined to 
come into conflict with the stern dictates of duty. 
His two sons, Hophni and Phinehas, were, in the 
language of Scripture, ‘men of Belial’ (or worth- 
lessness); they ‘knew not the Lord,’ and profaned 
their sacred calling by their greed and licentious- 
ness. Nevertheless, their father shrank from the 
distasteful task of punishing their conduct in the 
way that it deserved, and contented himself with 
administering a mild rebuke. Their punishment, 
therefore, must be left to a higher tribunal, and on 
two occasions was the aged priest warned of the 
fate that would befall his sons in consequence of 
their neglect of duty. At the first an anonymous 
rophet is sent to show him his sin in honouring 
fis sons above God, and to announce the downfall 
of his house (‘ there shall not be an old man in th 
house for ever’). In token of the certainty of this 
impending doom, E, is given a sign, viz. the 
death of his two sons in ono day (1S 27-5), The 
text of this section is apparently in disorder, and 
would scem to have been expanded by a later 
deuteronomic author. On the second oceasion, 
the Lord Himself appears to the child Samuel and 
confirms the sentence which had previously been 
announced. Ifis faith unshaken, nf submits with- 
out a murmur to the divine decree (1 S 3)"), 
The end is not far off; the Philistines once more 
swarm across the Shephelah, and at the first attack 
defeat the Israelites. In vain is the ark of the 
covenant brought from Shiloh by Hophni and 
Phinchas. The Philistines renew the battle, and 
inflict a further crushing defeat on the [sraelites ; 
the ark is captured, and Eli’s two sons are slain. 
Overcome by the terrible news, the aged E. fell 
from his seat by the gate of the city; ‘his neck 
brake, and he died’ (18 438), J. Ff. STENNING, 


ELI, ELI, LAMA SABACHTHANI and ELOI, 
ELOI, LAMA SABACHTHANI.—Slightly different 
forms of the exclamation uttered by Jesus, accord- 
ing to the evangelists Matt. (27) and Mark (15%) 
respectively, shortly before his death. Both evan- 
gehists follow it with the translation, in slightly 
varying terms: ‘My God, my God (in Gospel of 
St. Peter 7 dévauls pov ‘my power’) why hast thou 
forsaken me’ (or ‘why didst thou forsake me’)— 
which shows the cry to be a reminiscence of Ps 22!, 
But the Heb, of the psalm (spay, 19? ‘dy ‘de, te. 
eli, eli, lama azabhtani) agrees with neither form 
of the saying as piven by the evangelists. Indeed 
the MSS of the Gospels exhibit considerable 
variety of spelling in the case of nearly every 
word (see Tischendorf, Nov. Zest. Gr. ed. octava 
crit. mazor, ll.ce.). These variations start interest. 
ing inquiries, which this is not the place to follow 
out. Suffice it to say, that there is in the words a 
pie dees and somewhat perplexing combination of 
Heb. and Aramaic. Whether, for instance, the 
Flot (EXwl) represents a provincial (Galilean ?) pro- 
nunciation of the Heb. li (#0), or the (poetic) 
sing. Adoah (even the reading éAwelu occurs; ef. 
too, édwel, Jy 5° Sept.), or is intended for a trans- 
literation of .the Aram. alohi (elahi), has been 
questioned. Hither form, we must suppose, could be 
so perverted as to serve the mocking pretence that 
the sufferer was invoking Elijah. For the form 
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lama or lamma (so in Mark the Geneva version of 
1557, and Rheims), representing the Heb. (7), even 
some modern translators oad lema, after the 
Aramaic. The Aram. shebaktani reappears in oafa- 
xravel or cafaxdavl (so Lachmann in Matt.) :—the 
substitution in the majority of texts of y for xc 
bein due, perhaps, simply to the ordinary law of 
Greek euphony ; or, should the spelling with x be 
equally ancient, it may indicate a variant pro- 
nunciation ; for the Heb. pis transliterated by x in 
other words also (as dyeAdaudx Tdf. Treg., paxd 
Tdf.; see Dalman, Gram. d.judisch-pal. Aramiisch, 
p. 304). The curious readings fapbarel and faBa- 
POavel (see Tischendorf, w.s.) show the influence of 
the Hebrew. ‘This mixture of tongues points, per- 
haps, to independent traditions; see the ed. of 
the Vulg. by Wordsworth and White, esp. the 
note on Matt. d.c. It seems, however, to aftord 
but equivocal support to the theory that an Aram. 
version was current in our Lord’s day, as the 
ecclesiastical or popular Bible [cf. Gesenius, Gesch. 
ad. Hebr. Sprache u. Schrift., Leip. 1815, p. 73; De 
Wette, Hint. ins A.T. § 57 (ui Schrader, 1869, 
§ 68); EK. Bohl, Forsch. nach ein. Volksbibel zur 
Zeit Jesu, Wien, 1873). J. HW. THAYER. 


ELIAB (ays ‘God is father,’ A ’EAdf, except 
in 1 Ch 15, B®! VENaBd, x* PEXSd, 2 Ch 118 B 
’"Ededy, Jth 8! B’EXecdB, & ’Evd8).—1. According to 
P, son of Helon, and prince of Zebulun, who repre- 
sented his tribe at the census and on certain other 
occasions, Nu 1° 27 74% 10! (P). 2. A Reubenite, 
father of Dathan and Abiram, Nu 16:22 (JE), Dt 
116, P gives, as further details, Eliab’s father’s 
name, Pallu, and the name of another son, Nemuel 
(Nu 26%), The father’s name, Pallu, probably stood 
in the original text of Nu 16. See Dillmann, ad 
loc., and art. KORAH. 3. Ildest son of Jesse, and 
brother of David. His appearance led Samuel to 
suppers that he must be the chosen of J” to succeed 
Saul. With his two brothers, Abinadab and 
Shanmimah, he joined Saul’s army at the time that 
Goliath was insulting Israel; during this time 
David visited his brother in the camp, and was 
addressed by E. in insulting terms. KE. had a 
daughter named Abihail (see art.), 1S 16% 1718-28, 
1 Ch 23, 2Ch 11; on 1 Ch 278 see ELIHU. 4. 
According to the reading of 1 Ch 6” (Heb. !) the 
name of an ancestor of Samuel—an Ephraimite. 
Variants are Eliel, 1 Ch 6* (Ifeb. '%), and Elihu, 
ISL. Sce Muimu. 5. One of the Gadite warriors 
who joined David during his wanderings, 1 Ch 12%. 
These warriors and their doings are described in 
1 Ch 10% Mt, 6, A Levite who, according to the 
Chronicler, was a musician appointed in the time 
of David to play the psaltery (933), in the first 
instance in connexion with the bringing up of the 
ark to Jerus,, 1 Ch 15%. Perhaps the name was 
that of a (post-exilic) family of singers. Cf. refer- 
ences in AMMIEL (No. 3). 7. According to the 
genealogy in Jth 8}, a remote ancestor of Judith, 
and consequently a Simeonite, cf. 9?; and with 
‘Salamicl, the son of Salasadai’ (8'), ef. Nu 16 (Heb. 
and LXX). G. B. Gray. 


ELIADA (Cees ‘whom God takes notice of,’ or 
‘cares for’; det. ‘knows.’ For this nuance of the 
verb, cf. Gn 18%, Ex 2%, Ps 16 RV).—41. ’Emdaé, 
repeated as Baaked? B, Edad A, BaadtAd@ Luce. 
A son of David (2 S 5"), called yybyp Beeliada 
(which see) in 1 Ch 147, 2, ("EXadaé A, om. JD 
Luc.) Father of Rezon, a Syrian, captain of a 
marauding band which resisted Solomon’s autho- 
rity (LK 11%). 8. (’EAaddé B, ’EXtadd A Luc.) A 
warrior of Benjamin (2Ch17"). C.F. BURNEY. 


ELIADAS (‘ENadas), 1 Es 9%.—In Lar 
ELIOENAIL. 
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ELIAHBA (x9n>x ‘God hideth’), one of David's 
‘Thirty, 28 23", 1 Ch 11; ‘yaouig ‘the Shaal- 
bonite’ of the Heb. text, should be more correctly 
pointed spbyein ‘the Shaalabbinnite’ (cf. Jos 19%). 

J. F. STENNING. 

ELIAKIM (op:>x ‘whom God sets up’; ef. 
Sabsean Sxnpa, Seop’s "BAcaxelu (EAtaxlu & be in Is 
22)).—4. Son of Ililkiah, and prefect. of the palace 
in succession to Shebna during the latter or middle 
portion of Hezekiah’s reign (Is 222%, 2 KX 18184 = Is 
36°"), This preleetate, described as mpamSy ‘over 
the household,’ seems to have embraced the dis- 
charge of all the domestic affairs of the king, and 
was @ position of the highest rank, being held by 
Jotham the heir to the throne, after his father 
king Azariah had been smitten with leprosy (2 K 
15°). First mention of the oflice occurs during 
Solomon’s reign (1 K 4°), and it existed, apparently 
with similar powers and dignity, in the kingdom of 
Tsrael as in Judah (1 K 168 183, 2 Ix 105), Delitzsch 
and others compare the Merovingian office of major 
domus (maire du palais). The prefect appears to 
have also been known as ]>b s6ken, rendered by RV 
‘treasurer,’ m ‘steward.’ This title is connected by 
Cheyne (Js. ii. 153) with the Assyr. Saknu ‘a high 
officer,’ from sakin ‘to set up, place’; but the fact 
that the fem. njz> sécéneth is used of Abishag in 
1K 1? scems rather to connect the word with the 
verb j'200 hiskin, ‘deal familiarly with,’ from which 
was derived the general meaning of cretaker or 
attendant (see the writer’s note on! K 1°), The 
title occurs in a Pheen. inscription from Lebanon 
belonging probably to the 8th cent. B.c. : ‘Sékén 
of the New City, servant of Hiram, king of the 
Sidonians’ (CJS 1. 1. 5). 

K. appears to have been a disciple or political 
ally of the prophet Isainh, who predicts in glowing 
terms his succession to the office of prefect in place 
of his unworthy predecessor (Is 227"), At his 
institution he is to be invested with long tunic and 
girdle, the insignia proper to his office, and 1s to 
receive as prime minister the title of ‘Father’ of 
the kingdom (v.2, cf. Gn 458, 1 Mac 11%), In 
figure, if not literally, as part of the ceremony of 
institution, the key of the house of David is said 
to be laid on his back, t.e. he is to act with full 
powers as the king’s vizier or representative (v.”, 
quoted as a Messianic type Rev 37; cf. Mt 16"). 

t Sennacherib’s invasion of Judma, B.c. 701, 
Isaiah's prediction has come to fulfihnent, and E. 
appears as prefect, while Shebna holds merely the 
lower office of scribe. 

The last two vv, of the prophecy (Is 22%”) are 
involved in considerable obscurity. 

(a) Most obviously ‘the nail that was fastencd 
in a sure place,’ v.%, must refer, as in v.%, to E., 
whose fall will result from the abuse of his high 
position by the undue exercise of nepotism (v.%, the 
vessels large and small denote the various members 
of his family of yreater or Jess importance. ) 
1127, RV ‘all the glory,’ is rendered by Delitzsch 
‘the whole heavy lot’). Sucha prediction, however, 
is scarcely consistent with the enthusiasm of vv." 
23 supposing the whole prophecy to have been 
written down by Isaiah at one sitting, either prior 
to E.’s elevation (Orelli), or ‘after the fate of both 
dignitaries, revealed to him at two different. times, 
had found its fulfilment’ (Delitzsch). If, therefore, 
vv.42% refer to E., we must conclude (Hitzig, 
Cheyne) that they were penned subsequently to 
the former part of the prophecy, whether by Isaiah 
himself, or ie some other ia 

(b) Gesenius, Ewald, Driver, Dillmann consider 
the ‘nail’ of v.“ to be different frum that of v.%, 
and to refer back to Shebna, whose fall is to take 
place ‘in that day,’ i.e. simultaneonsly with the 
rise of Ie. 

2. The orig. name of Jchoiakim, king of Judah, 
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which see (2 K 23%=2 Ch 36'). 3. A priest who 
took part in the dedication of the wall of Jerus. 
under Nehemiah (Neh 12") 4 5. In Mt 138 
and in Lk 3%; uncestors of our Lord (see 
GENEALOGY). C. F. BuRNEY. 


ELIALI (A ’Edarel, B ’Ediadels), 1 Es 934.—The 
name cither corresponds to Binnui in Ezr 10" or is 
unrepresented there. 


ELIAM (oy'bx ‘God is kinsman’: "EXids, BA in 
25 115, and Bin 28 23) where A has Odedcad).* 
—1. Father of Bath-sheba, whose first husband was 
a Hittite, 1S 115 (=1Ch 35, where Eliam is called 
Ammiel; see below). Eliam himself, therefore, 
may have been a foreigner. 2. Son of Ahithophel 
the Gilonite, and one of David’s heroes. It is not 
impossible that this Eliam is the same as the pre- 
ceding, but there is no evidence that such was the 
case (2.8 23), The omission of the name from the 
parallel list in 1] Ch 11 is probably due to textual 
corruption. See Driver, Samuel, note on 25 23%, 

G. B. GRAY. 

ELIAONIAS (A ’EXawvlas, B ’EXcadwvias), 1 Es 
831,—A descendant of Phaathanoab, who returned 
from Babylon with Esdras. In Ezr 8* ELIEMOENAL 


ELIAS.—See ELWAH., 


ELIASAPH (Hee ‘God has added,’ 'EAwdd).— 
1. Son of Deuel, and prince of Gad at the first 
census (Nu lM 24 74.47 7022 P), 2. Son of Lael, 
and prince of the Gershonites (Nu 3*4 P). 


ELIASHIB [ax ‘God will (or, does) bring 
back (or, restore)’ In LXX the most frequent 
forms are ’EXecot’8 (B), "EAtco'B (& A), "EXecacelB 
(8 B), "EXcace(8 (AB)].—A popular name after the 
Exile; perhaps, in spite of 1 Ch 242, it was not in 
use in pre-eailic times. The persons of this name 
mentioned in O'T are—1. The high priest who 
Was conteinporary with Nehemiah. He was son 
of Jviakim, grandson of Jeshua the son of 
Jozadak, the contemporary of Zerubbubel (Neh 
12”, zr 3), and father of Joiada (Neh 12! 13%), 
He assisted in the rebuilding of the walls of Jerus. 
during Nehemial’s governorship (Neh 31). He 
can have had no sympathy with the exclusive 
policy of Ezra and Nehemiah, for both he himself 
and members of his family allied themselves with 
theleading foreign opponents of Nehemiah (Neh 2"). 
The exact nature of Khiashib’s own alliance with 
Tobiah the Ainmonite is not stated (Neh 134), but 
a son of his son Joiada, during the period of 
Nehemial’s recall to the Pers. court, married a 
daughter of Sanballat the Horonite, and was in 
consequence driven away by Nehemiah on_ his 
return (Neh 13%). This, eombined with the ex- 
pulsion of Tobiah from the temple-chamber pro- 
vided for him by E. (Neh 134%), must have created, 
even if it had not existed before, an open schism 
between FE. and Nehemiah. Cf. further below 
(No. 7), and Ryle’s notes on the passages cited 
above in the Cam. Bible ed. of Kzr-Neh. 2. A 
sinver of the time of Kzra, who had married a 
forcign wife (Fizr 10%), called in 1 Es 9% EFliasibus. 
8. An Jar. of the family of Zattu (zr 10°, in 1 Es 


* Note on the genuinencss of the name.—The name occurs but 
twice in MT; in one case (2 8 114) all VSS except the Vulg., and 
in the other the LXX, show a diferent name. In spite of this a 
close comparison of the VSS confirms the correctness of the 
Massoretic tradition of the rare name Eliam, which certainly 
occure in Phoon. (CLS 147, OVX, on a Sardinian inscription) as 
against the commoner names which appear in the VSS. Ammiel 
(1 Ch 85) may be an actual alternative name of the same 
man (cf. Jehoiachin and Conijah), or may be the alteration of an 
offensive, because misunderstood, name (Kliam being regarded 
ag=‘God of the people’) into a less exceptional form (Ammicl 
regarded ag =' People of God '); see further, Gray, Stud. in Lleb. 
Proper Names, p. 45. 


‘operation with Ahaziah (2 Ch 20°7). 


9 Eliasimus); and 4. another of the family of 
Bani (Ezr 10**), who had married foreign wives. 
5. A son of Elioenai and descendant of David. 
From the position of the name in the genealogy 
this . must have lived after the Exile, and possibly 
as late as the middle of the 4th cent. (1 Ch 3”). 
6. According to the Chronicler (1 Ch 24"), E. was 
the name of a priestly house in the time of David. 
But see the references and the literature cited in 
AMMIEL ‘3. 7. Father of Jehohanan, to whose 
chamber in the temple Ezra resorted (Ezr 106). 
But the suggestion (sec, eds Ryle on Ezr 10°) that 
this I. is identical with No. 1 is not improbable. 
See art. JONANAN, G. B. GRAY. 


ELIASIB (A ’EXidoiBos, B Ndve:Sos), 1 Es 9'.—A 
high priest in the time of Neh. zr 10", ELIASIIB. 


ELIASIBUS (A_ ’ENdoifos, B -ce8os, AV 
Eleazurus, perhaps from the Aldine ’EArdfougos, p 
being read for ¢), 1 Es 9%.—One of the ‘holy 
singers,’ who put away his strange wife. In LEzr 
104 ISLIASHIB, 


ELIASIMUS (A’Endcdotpos, B -ec-cc-, AV Elisimus), 
1 Es 9°3,—In Ezr 10°? ELIASHIR. 


ELIASIS (‘FrAcaccls), 1 Es 9*%,.—This name and 
Enasibus may be duplicate forms answering to 
Vliashib in Ezr 10° (Speaker’s Comm.). 


ELIATHAH (anx'dy or amdy “God hath come’).— 
A Hemanite, whose family formed the twentieth 
division of the temple service (1 Ch 25* #7), 


ELIDAD (awdox ‘God has loved,’ ’E8d8).— 
Son of Chislon, and Benjamin’s representative for 
dividing the land, Nu 34" VP (perh, = Eldad, one of 
the elders, Nu 112% 4), 


ELIEHOENAL (‘yyinbx ‘to J” are mine eyes ’).—4. 
A Korahite (1 Ch 263, AV Elioenai). 2. Ihe head 
of a family of exiles that returned (Iizr 84, AY 
Elihoenai), called in 1 Es 8%! Eliaonias. 


ELIEL (dxbx, prob. ‘El is God’).—1, A Korahite 
(1 Ch 6), prob. = Eliab of v.27 and Elihu of LS B. 
2.3. 4. Mighty men in the service of David (1 Ch 
11% 47 Jo" §, A chief of eastern Manasseh (1 Ch 
54), 6.7. Two Benjamite chiefs (1 Ch 8%”), 8. A 
Levite mentioned in connexion with the removal 
of the ark from the house of Obed-edom (1 Ch 


15* 4), 9. A Levite in time of Mezekiah (2 Ch 
31)9). 

ELIENAI (yybx, textual error for yon 
Eliocnai).—A Benjamite (1 Ch 8”), See GENE: 
ALOUY, 


ELIEZER (1y">x ‘God is help’).—Sce ELEAZAR. 
1. Abraham’s chicf servant, a Damascene (Gu 15%, 
AV, RVm). (The construction here is difficult, 
but the words can hardly be rendered as a double 
proper name as RV, ‘ Dammesek Eliezer.’ What- 
ever the exact construction, the words, unless there 
is @ corruption in the text, must be intended to 
sugrest that E. was in some way connected with 
Damasens. See Delitzseh, New Com. on Cen. 
li. 4). ‘This same E. is prob. the servant referred 
toin Gn 24. 2, Ajson of Moses by Zipporah; so 
named to commemorate the deliverance of Moses 
from Pharaoh (Ex 184, 1] Ch 23! 17), 8, The son of 
Becher a Benjamite (1 Ch 78). 4 The son of 
Zichri, captain of the tribe of Reuben in David’s 
reign (I Ch 278), 6. The son of Dodavahu of 
Mareshah, who prophesied the destruction of the 
fleet of ships which Jchoshaphat built. in co- 
6. An E. is 
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mentioned among the ‘chief men’ whom Ezra 
sent from Ahava to Casiphia to find Levites and 
Nethinim willing to join the expedition to Jeru- 
salem (zr 8'), 7.8.9. A priest, a Levite, and a 
son of Harim, who had married ‘strange women,’ 
t.e. wives of non-Israclitish descent, in the time of 
Ezra (Ezr 10! 31), 40. One of the priests 
appointed to blow with the trumpets before the 
ark of God when David brought it from the house 
of Obed-cdom to Jerns. (1 Ch 15"), 44. A Levite 
mentioned in 1 Ch 26%, 412. An E. is mentioned in 
the genealogy of our Lord piven by St. Luke (3%). 
W. C. ALLEN. 
ELIHOREPH (57hx, possibly ‘God of autumn,’ or 
‘of ripe age’; cf. Job 29! RV. "Edd B, 'Evapéd A, 
'EXtd8 Luc.).—One of Solomon’s scribes (1 K 48). 


ELIHU (375x).—4. An ancestor of Samuel, 1S 1, 
called in 1 Ch 6 Eliel and in 1 Ch 6 Eliab (wh. 
see). 2. A variation in 1 Ch 27 for Eliab, David's 
eldest son, 18 16% Kittel (in Haupt’s O7) 
emends the text of Ch to ays. 38. A Manassite 
who joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch 12% 4& A 
Korahite porter, 1 Ch 267, 5. See next article. 
6. ('HAecov) an ancestor of Judith, Jth 8}, 


ELIHU (ximde, LXX 'Edods, ‘my God is He,’ ef. 
Elijah, ‘my God is J”’).—Described in Job 322 as 
‘son of Barachel the Buzite, of the family of 
Ram’; he would therefore be descended to 
Nahor, brother of Abraham (Gn 222, J) E. is 
introdyced as an interlocutor in the Book of Job, 
speaking after the three friends Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar have failed to convince Job by their 
arguments. Ifeis described as younger than the 
three; he undertakes, however, to act as moderator 
between the disputants, and speaks at length in 
chs, 32-37. But the fact that E. is mentioned 
neither in the prologue nor in the epilogue of the 
book ; that his arguments do not = substantially 
to the discussion; that the transition from ch. 38 to 
ch. 39 is abrupt and awkward ; tovether with certain 
features of style in the speeches assigned to E.,— 
have led most critics to the conclusion that chs. 
32-37 represent a later addition to the book. 
Lightfoot, Rosenmiler, Derenbourg, and others 
support the strange conjecture that E. is the name 
of the author himself (sce Jos, Book OF). 

W. 'T. DAVISON. 

ELIJAH (75x; by in? K 13-82, Mal 33 (Eng. 4°] 
‘J’ is God’; LAX ’HXeto; NT’HAelas, AV Elias).— 
4. The loftiest prophet of the OT, raised up by J” at 
@ crisis in the yeas of Israel to save Alle nation 
from lapsing into heathenism. His public life is 
sketched in a few narratives wonderful for their 
vivid representations and graphic details. His 
personal history is full of human interest, and 
presents lessons of the highest ethical and spiritual 
value. His first appearance is surrounded with an 
element of mystery which is in keeping with his 
whole history. There is but a cle brief refer- 
ence (1 kx 17!) to his origin, and even that is not 
without ambiguity. The words are tr. by AV, in 
accordance with the MT, ‘FE. the Tishbite, who 
was of the inhabitants of Gilead.’ If this render- 
in is correct, it signifies that a certain place called 
Vishbeh or Tishbi of Gilead, not named elsewhere, 
had the distinction of giving birth to the prophet. 
Some have sought to identify it with Thisbe of 
Naphtali, mentioned in To 1°. They point out that 
the correct rendering of ‘away (on the assumption 
that it is a common, not a proper name) is not ‘of 
the inhabitants,’ but ‘of dhe sojourners’ (so RV), 
which would imply that E. came from another or 
forcien district. But the LX-X makes the dis- 
puted word a proper name, and reads ‘K. the 

‘ishbite from Thesbon of Gilead.’ This reading 
seems to be followed by Josephus (Ant. VIII. 
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xiii. 2). It is supported by the fact that, when- 
ever the word is a common noun, it is written 
avin, — There seems therefore little reason to doubt 
that E. was a native of the wild but beautiful 
mountain district of Gilead, the highlands of 
Palestine, on the eastern side of the Jordan, 
bordering on the great desert. There he had a 
prophet’s nurture in solitude. He always loved 
the wild defiles and rushing torrents of his native 
land. Lonely mountains and bleak deserts were 
congenial to his spirit. Ie learned to dwell 
familiarly on the sterner aspects of religion and 
morality. He had the austere, ascetic, mono- 
theistic spirit of the desert. Tle learned the fear 
of J” which knew no other fear, 

Nothing is said of his parentage, and the omis- 
sion is in striking contrast to the wealth of detail 
with which the descent of some other prophets is 
stated. EE. oceupicd from the first a unique and 
exalted position in the goodly fellowship. He 
seemed to be like Melehfzedek ‘without father, 
without mother, without genealogy, having neither 
beginning of ae nor end of life.” Strange tradi- 
tiuns arose in later times among the Rabbis, as 
that he was Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, 
returned to life, or an angel in human form. 

E.’s whole manner of life is meant to be a protest 
against a corrupt civilisation. He has some of the 
habits of the ancient Nazirite, and not a few of 
the characteristics of the modern Bedawin. His 
unshorn locks streaming down ):is shoulders and 
his rough mantle of camel’s hair (2 K 18) alone 
make him a remarkable figure in Israel. He has 
the fleet foot of a true son of the desert (1 K 18*), 
and an iron frame which enables him to endure a 
forty days’ fast (19°). Ile dwells in the clefts of 
the Cherith (179), sleeps under a desert broom (195), 
lodges in the cave of Horeb (19°), and haunts the 
slopes of Carmel. If he enters a city, it is only to 
deliver the message of J” and be gone. Tis start- 
ling appearances, abrupt speeches, and sudden dis- 
appearances create around his jeceorni & pro- 
found air of mystery. He is believed to be borne 
hither and thither by the Spirit of J” (1 K 18, 2 
Kx 2}8),  }ecomes down from the hills of Gilead as 
the champion and prophet of J” in the dark days 
of Israel’s apostasy. ie comes to hear witness to 
truths which ought never to have been denied in 
Israel. Like every true reformer, he takes his 
stand upon old principles. He is the personified 
conscience of the nation. He comes, a prophet of 
heroic mould, to witness Ly dveds rather than by 
words, 

The spiritual danger which KE. was called to 
avert arose out of a political alliance formed 
between Israel and Vhanicia, and cemented by 
the marriage of Ahab and Jezebel, the son and 
the daughter of the allied kings. A covenant 
between two Semitic peoples was always supposed 
to imply a friendship between their gods. Its 
natural sequel was a syneretism of faith and 
worship. Phat Ahab did not at first think of 
denying J” is proved by the names he gave his 
sons—Ahaziah (J” holds) and Jehoram (J” is high). 
But his relivious instincts were as dull as his 

volitical instincts were keen. Brave enough in 
Pate: and on the whole a successful ruler, he was 


morally weak, and came completely under the 
e . e ’ . 
baneful influence of his strong-minded ‘Tyrian 


wife, a fanatic in her own faith. It was to please 
her that he not only erected a temple to Baal at 
Samaria (1 K 16%) and introduced a multitude of 
foreign priests (18'), but allowed a religious per- 
secution, in which many of the prophets of J are 
suid to have been slain (18+), The effect of 
these events on the religious life of Israel could not 
be small. The people had hitherto been ensnared 
only by the gods of the hostile tribes of Canaan 
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whom they had subdued. They were now tempted 
to adopt the cultus of a great allied nation, and 
the temptation proved too strong to be resisted. 
Baal-worship became the court religion, and, if its 
progress had not been effectually checked, would 
svon have become the national religion. 

To prevent this disastrous consummation is E.’s 
life-task. Lis Lory zeal against the ‘Tyrian cultus 
springs from moral at least as much as religious 
considerations. hat superstition had such accom- 
paniments as would soon sap the moral vigour of 
any nation. A patriot as well as a prophet, FE. 
comes to save his country. His ruling passion is 
jealousy for the Lord God of hosts (1 K 19"). He 
ae the God of Israel as a moral and spiritual 
being, and all lis demands on behalf of J” aro 
moral and spiritual, The details of ritual do not 
trammel a man of his spiritual force. Me knows 
nothing of the Deuteronomic law which condemns 
local altars (1 K 18%). It is not recorded that 
he ever visits Jerusalem. But Gilgal, Bethel, 
Carmel, nud other uncient sanctuaries of the 
true religion, are dear to him. Sinai is, from its 
associations, the holiest ground. He believes in 
a covenant in virtue of which J” becaine the God 
of Isracl, and [Israel the people of J”. And the 
conviction is burned into his mind that there can 
be no alliance between the God of Israel und any 
other divinity. His jealousy for J” is the counter- 
part of J”s jealousy for Isracl. It is to E. an 
intuitive truth that J” can brook no rival in His 
kingdom, and he is amazed that any can doubt it: 
his spirit blazes with contempt against all ‘ weak- 
raeell ’ persons (1 1, 187) who halt between two 
opinions, 

It is contended by some critics (Wellhausen, 
Stade, cte.) that EK. was not a monotheist, like 
Amos, Tlosea, and the other literary prophets: that 
he was like the mass of the people of his time in 
regarding J” as only the God of Isracl—a local 
rod—and believing that every other nation had 
its own deity. It is affirmed that FE. was a ‘heno- 
theist.’? Now, it is sufficiently clear that the faith 
of many of his contemporaries is of this rndiment- 
ary order: the contest between J” and Baal is to 
them a real struggle between rival deities. But 
Ii.’8 lofty conception of J” virtually excludes all 
other objects of worship—imakes all the gods idols. 
[t is diflicult to believe that the Baal whom he 
treats with such irony and contempt (1 KK 1877) has 
to his mind any reality. At any rate, it is but a 
short step from 14.’s ‘henotheism’ to absolute 
monotheism, 

The memoirs of EK. seem to be derived from 
several sources, The narratives in 1 K 17-19. 21, 
2K 2, forma unity. They took shape in Northern 
Israel, as is indicated by the remark that Beersheba 
‘belongeth to Judah’ (1 KK 198). They were prob- 
ably written under the influence of the literary 

rophets of the Northern Kingdom, about the 
eginning of the 7th cent. B.c. ‘These narratives 
are composed in the highest style of literary art. 
Their distinctly on character is apparent, and 
it has been noted by W. KR. Smith that they read 
like a transcript of a vivid oral tradition (Prophets 
of Israel, 116). Like other historical parts of the 
OT, they may have lived in the mouths of the 
people for generations, forming a powerful means 
of religious education, before they were committed 
to writing. 

E. comes on the stage of history with the same 
startling abruptness with which he makes his 
lirst appearance before Ahab. He is sent to 
announce that. J“ is about to avenge the 1Lp0s- 
tasy of Israel by bringing a long drought on the 


land, This message delivered, he vanishes into 
solitude. He is guided by the Spirit of J” to the 


brook Cherith ‘that is before,’ t.c. to the east of, 
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‘Jordan’ (1 K 175), probably in his native Gilead. 
Sce CHERITH. There his life is miraculously 
sustained by ravens, which bring him flesh every 
morning and evening (vv.4¢).  Prosaic critics have 
tried to eliminate the marvellous clement from the 
story. ‘They call attention to the fact that the 
word oa, which is so pointed in the MT as to 
mean ‘ravens,’ signifies with another set of vowel- 
voints ‘Arabs,’ with another ‘merchants,’ or ‘in- 
ements of Oreb.’ But, not to emphasize the 
fact that ravens eat flesh, which Arabs generally 
avoid, itis to be noted that the marvellous clement 
is quite in keeping with other parts of E.’s story. 
In the oral tradition the prophet’s friends were 
doubtless ‘ravens’: the narrative would not have 
been thought worth preserving but for the 
miraculous feature, which is reproduced in all the 
ancient versions. 

When the brook Cherith dries up in the long 
drought, the prophet goes, under divine direction, 
to Zarephath, a city of heathen Tyre (17°), where 
he is hospitably received by a poor widow whom 
the famine has reduced to her last meal (v.14). ‘The 
Prophet finds a well-spring of kindness in the 
1eart of a heathen country. He learns to sym- 
pathize with one of another race and a strange 
religion, and his stern nature is in some degree 
softened by contact with human suffering. Ife 
rewards the widow’s charity first by miraculously 
increasing her small store of meal and oil, and 
later by restoring her child to life (vv.°*4), Ifis 
expericnce begins to peeire him for a higher 
revelation, which he is in due time to receive. 

Meanwhile the king, in his rage against the 
prophet of evil, sends messengers into all nations 
(1 18!°) to search for E., but they report that 
their quest has been fruitless. For three years 
there falls no rain or dew in [sracl. The famine 
is so severe that the king and his chamberlain, 
Obadiah, have to scour the country in search of 
provender for the royal stables (v.5"). While they 
are engaged in this guest, E. suddenly appears 
before Obadiah and bids him summon his master 
(v.7%), The meeting of the prophet and the king 
is very dramatic. Ahab has never been able to 
stifle the conscience of an Israelite, and cannot 
withhold his respect from the prophet of J”. He 
bitterly accuses th. of being the troubler of Israel; 
but when the prophet flings back the charge, the 
king is silenced (v.""), EK. challenges, or rather 
commands, him tosummon the prophets of Bual to 
a contest between J” and Baal on Mount Carmel. 
The worshippers of Baal shall sacrifice to their 
God; FE. himself will sacrifice to J”: the god who 
answers by fire, he shall be the God. The king 
consents (v.%), The narrative of the contest (1 K 
187%) is one of the grandest in the OT. Apart 
from its historical value, it is precious as an 
ideal representation of the conflict which is always 
being waged between true and false religion, and 
of combatants who are always ieeting. On the 
appointed day the king and the 400 prophets of 
Baal, KE. and ‘all the people,’ assemble on Carmel. 
The prophets of Baal, having built an altar and 
Jaid their sacrifice, pray to their god from morning 
till evening, and are excited to a frenzy by their 
fruiticss efforts and the biting sarcasm of E. Inthe 
evening E. rebuilds the ancient altar of J’—thrown 
down in these times of persecution—and utters a 
few calm words of prayer to J”. The lightning 
falls and consumes not only the sacrifice, but the 
altar and the water poured into trenches around 
it. The people fall on their faces, and with loud 
voices acknowledge that J” is God. Then, in an 
access Of irrepressible zeal, they fall upon the 400 
prophets who have deceived the nation, and put 
them all to the sword. E. prove thut the drought 
may cease, and before nightfall there iss tempest 
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of rain, in the midst of which the strange prophet, 
seized by a sudden impulse, carried away by the 
emotion of triumph, mate his mantle together and 
runs like an avané-courier in front of the royal 
chariot all the sixteen miles from Carmel to 
the gates of Jezreel (vv. 42-46), 

Ki. imagines that the battle for truth has been 
fought and won, and that his task is virtually 
accomplished, But his triumph is brief. When 
he receives a message that Jezebel has sworn to 
have his life (19), his sanenine hope for the re- 
storation of the true religion is changed in a 
moment into blank despair. He feels with a sink- 
ing heart that he has laboured for naught and in 
vain. God Himself has contended in vain with 
human folly. Nothing can be inade of a king 
whom miracles will not convince, but who is 
turned round the finger of a woman. The apos- 
tate nation will remain apostate. Sceing all this 
(the LXX and other ancient versions, instead 
of ‘and he saw it,’ read ‘and he was afraid,’ 
19°), X. flees for his life to Judaa, and, leaving 
his servant at Beersheba, plunges into the desert, 
where he is alone with J”. Weary, famished, and 
heavy of heart, he lies down under a desert broom 


[so RVm; secJUNIPER], and is willing to die. Ie 
feels that his life has been a failure. He has 


been worsted in the battle of life, and something 
tells him that he has deserved to be. He is no 
better than his fathers. He has now nothing more 
to live for. It is vain to continue the unequal 
strugg’e. All men have forsaken him. He has 
no friend but J”, and he prays that He would 
release him from his fruitless task (vv. 4). 

God is very kind to his servant, first satisfying 
his bodily wants, and then giving him a new 
revelation such as his soul needs. As the prophet 
sleeps under the desert bush, he is awakened b 
the touch of an angel, who sets meat and drink 
before him, and on the strength of that food he 
goes a forty days’ journcy (forty being, as usual, 
a round number) to Horeb (vv.5%), It is not difli- 
eult to understand what the prophet seeks at 
that mountain sanctuary. He desires to meet J”. 
Men have failed him: he wants to make sure 


of God. He goes to Horeb to stand where Moses 
stood. His heart cries out for the vindication of 


the moral law. Finding a cave, he lodges there 
(v."). (fn the Heb. it is the cave, either as already 


a, place to which pilgrims resorted, or from the fame 
of this sinvle visit: the traditional cave is in a 
secluded plain under the highest peak of Jebel 
Masa; see SINAI.) ‘The narrative which follows 
(vv.4-18) is spiritually one of the profoundest in the 
OT. J” represents to E., by a magnificent acted 
parable, the contrast between law and grace, judg- 
ment and mercy. As the proplict of J”, E. has been 
using the weten of foree. He has never con- 
ceived it possible to defeat the enemies of God by 
any other weapon. He has magnified God’s strict- 
ness with a zeal He will not own. And he has 
failed. Force has left men hard and indifferent. 
J” here makes experiment upon E. with his own 
weapon. He visits the mountain with a hurri- 
cane, with an earthquake, and with a fire. The 
prophet’s wounded spirit is not_moved by any of 
these. J” is not in them. But in the calm 
which follows the tumult he hears a still simall 
voice (RVm ‘a sound of gentle stillness’) which 
thrills his inmost being; he feels that God is 
there; self-abased, he wraps his face in his mantle 
and waits to receive the divine communications. 
He is tls taught the meaning of his failure. He 
is shown in a parable ‘a more excellent way.’ In 
the heart of Sinai he learns the gentleness of God. 
Others like himself may be won by grace, whom 
might and wrath have failed to move. The 
kingdom of God comes not so much by startling 
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miracles, but through quict human agencies and in 
the slow movements of history. LE. is therefore 
shown that J” has still a great work for him to do: 
he must shapo the destinies of two great nations, 
and provide for the continuance of the prophetic 
succession. ‘Three commands are laid upon him: to 
anoint Hazacl to be king over Syria, Jehu to be 
king over Israel, and Elisha to be his own suc- 
cessor. And he is comforted with the assurance 
that the work in which he has been engaved has 
not been a failure: J” reserves for Himself seven 
thousand who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

With faith restored FE. returns to his task (vv.!8?}), 
On his way to Damascus he finds Elisha at the 
plough, and throws his inantle over him—a symbolie 
action by which he claims him as his son ailinvents 
him with the prophetic office. Hlsha leaves all, and 
ministers unto him. Ifrom this time FE. is never 
alone: he has a companion to whom he becomes a 
true spiritual father (2 KC 2!*%), winning his filial 
affection as well as profound veneration. 

Here there is a break in the narrative. It is 
nowhere stated by what means K. songht to fulfil 
the other two parts of the commission which he 
received at Horeb. The account of the actual 
completion of his task by Elisha in 2 K 9, 10 is 
apparently by another narrator. Nor is it directly 
recorded what means I. afterwards used for the 
ulvancement of the true religion. But there are 
deeply interesting hints in the memoirs, Cheyne’s 
singular statements (allowing of Criticism, p. 143), 
that FE. was weak in spiritual intuition, and that the 
lesson of Horeb was Meet upon him, do not seem to 
be warranted. On the ona there are not 
wanting indications that from the day on which 
Ki. heard the still small voice there was another 
spirit in him. He does not again attempt to 
suppress Ahab’s idolatry by foree. He leaves the 
apostate king alone, and waits the course of events. 
Tf he does not entirely abandon his lonely desert 
life, he at least becomes a familiar figure in the 
schools of the prophets at Gilgal, Bethel, and 
Jericho (2 K 24), His personality, and probably 
his teaching, makc a profound impression upon the 
young prophets. He kindles in their minds his 
own zeal for J”; he transfuses his ab rit into them ; 
the homage which they pay to Elisha (2 K 2!°) is 
entirely due to the fact that they perceive in him 
the spirit of the greater prophet. 

When E.’s moral indignation once more flashes 
out against the house of Ahab (1 K 21), it is 
not now for the destruction of idolatry but in 
the cause of justice and humanity that he appears. 
He has become the champion of the civil and 
moral rights of the people. Ahab violates the 
ancient laws of eopertys which are the charter 
of the people’s liberties, by forcibly alienating the 
vineyard of Naboth. He deepens his guilt b 
allowing his wife to compass the innocent man’s 
ruin by peculiarly nefarious means (1 It 21°). 
This crime is the signal for 1.’s reappearance 
at Jezreecl. On the day after Naboth’s murder, 
the king is proceeding in state to take possession 
of the coveted gardens, when he is confronted by 
the prophet, and quaits once more before his 
eral indignation. His enemy has found him 
(v.%), His own sin finds him out. His con- 
science condemns him. He stands speechless while 
the prophet’s words of doom smite him like 
randesbolta: Ahab’s house shall fall; dogs shall 
eat the carcase of Jezebel; the king’s whole pos- 
terity shall perish, and their bodies be yiven to 
the dogs of the city or the fowls of the air (so D? 
in vv.¥-26), In the chariot behind Ahab on that 
memorable day was an officer named Jehu, on 
whose mind the words of E. left an indelible im- 
pression (2 K 9%) ; and though the execution of the 
sentence was deferred in consideration of the 
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king’s penitence, this man was the instrument 
chosen by J” for the overthrow of the house of 
Ahab. 


The episode of Naboth’s vineyard produced a 
great change in the popular sentiment. It revealed 
the true character of the issues in E.’s contlict 
against idolatry. It showed the people, that while 
idolatry went hand in hand with injustice and 
crime, the religion of J” was the bulwark of right- 
eousness and liberty. Atthe sume time, it opened 
their eyes to the real grandeur of the prophet in 
their midst, and doubtless we are to date from 
this event a great increase in his power as the 
prophet of J”. 

It is opoee to determine the extent and 
duration of ..’s subsequent labours. There are two 
other narratives, one of which brings him into con- 
tact with Ahaziah, son of Ahab (8.c. c. 853), while 
the other imphes that he lived on till the reign of 
Jehoram of Judah (ec. 849-844). It is difficult to 
harmonize this chronology with that of 2 K 3, 
which makes it clear that E.’s career ended and 
Ehisha’s began before the death of Jehoshaphat 
(c. 874-849). It is possible, however, that Jchoram 
reigned for a time during the life of his father 
as (2K 8'8; the text is doubtful). 

According to the narrative in 2 K 1, Ahaziah, 
son of Ahab, having injured himself by falling 
from # baleony of his late: sends messengers to 
the shrine of ie seal od of Ikron, to inquire 
if he shall recover. On their way they are inter- 
cepted by Elijah, who indignantly asks them if 
there is not a God in Isracl of whom they might 
inquire, and commands them to go back and tell 
the king that his injuries will certainly prove 
fatal. When the messengers describe to the king 
the person who waylaid them, he immediately 
recognizes in him the old enemy of his house, and 
in the true spirit of Jezebel, his mother, sends out 
a band of fifty men to capture him. They find 
the prophet seated ‘on the top of the hill’ (name 
not piven: Carmel, say some critics, but it is not 
on the way to Ekron). At his word, fire comes 
down from heaven and consumes themall. Another 
band of the same number meet the same fate. A 
third company is sent out, but their leader takes 
warning, adopts a humble tone, and he and his 
men are spared, E. then goes in person to the 
king, and repeats the declaration that his doom is 
sealed. 

This narrative differs widely in language, style, 
and spirit from those of the preceding group. The 
prophet’s personal appearance has altered (18); his 
name has changed from 1x to the later form bx: 
and instead of being directly inspired and guided 
by J” as hitherto, he receives the word of prophecy 
from an angel (1815), *’The representation of the 
prophet assumes gigantic proportions, but at the 
same time becomes rigid and lifeless: it ceases to 
be available as a pattern of human action’ (Ewald). 
The narrator tells the story, without apoloyy, for 
the glorification of his hero; but no narrative in 
the O' presents greater moral difliculties. If it 
is regarded as literal history, one’s moral sense is 
shocked at the destruction of a great number of 
men whose only fault is obedience to the orders of 
their captain and their king. One cannot conecive 
the story to have been penned by the historian 
who related the parable of the still small voice at 
Horeb. The best comment on the story was sup- 
plied by Christ. Ho condemned with GHinistANAtle 
preinness the vindictive spirit which His disciples, 

citing the example of Elijah, soucht to justify 
(Lk 95!4-), Others besides ‘le disciples have used 
the story as an argument for persecution. E. was 
the patron of the Inquisitors. Even Calvin and 
Beza argued from this narrative that fire was the 
proper instrument of punishment for heretics. But 


the story itself can hardly be regarded as history. It 
is rather one of those imaginative apologues— 
abundant in the schools of the scribes — which 
borrowed the names of ancient heroes to lend 
vividness and conereteness to abstract doctrines. 

The other narrative (2 Ch 21") is piven only 
by the Chronicler, and bears distinct marks of late- 
ness. Jehoram, king of Judah, son-in-law of Ahab 
and Jezebel, having fallen under the spell of 
sensuous Baal-worship, E. is represented as send- 
ing him a letter warning him that J” will bring a 
plague upon Judah, by which all the king’s house 
will be afflicted, and to which the king himself 
will early fall a victim. This is the only narrative 
which brings E. into connexion with the kingdom 
of Judah, and the only one which represents him 
as carrying on his work by means of writing. 
The style and language of the letter correspond 
very closely with those of the Chronicler. 

The narrative of E.’s translation (2 K 2!-!8) re. 
turns to the lofty style of the writer of 1K 17- 
19.21. Ewald, indeed, regarded it as the work of 
the same great narrator; more recent critics con- 
sider that from a literary point of view it is more 
closely connected with the history of Mlisha (2 K 
gion), K.’s end is still more mysterions than his 
beginning. He alone shares with Enoch the glory 
of being ‘translated,’ so that he should not taste 
death (IIe 115). Of him alone is it recorded, as of 
Christ (Lk 24°), that he was carried up into 
heaven. He is residing at the ancient sanctuary 
of Gilgal (now Jiljilfia, between Shechem and 
Bethel, not the town of the same name on the 
Jordan), where a prophetie guild is established, 
when he is anne that the time of his departure 
is come. His invisible Guide calls him for the 
last time into solitude. ‘The appointed place is 
beyond Jordan, not now in the ravines of his 
native Gilead, but southward in the wild region 
of Nebo, where his greatest forerunner fell asleep. 
As he went to Horeb for inspiration in his time 
of spiritual storm and stress, so he is drawn in 
the final crisis of his life to the mountain region 
in which Moses was summoned to die, away 
from the face of man. But he beeins his last 
journey by visiting the prophetic guilds at Bethel 
and Jericho, probably for the punpore of confirm- 
ing the young prophets in the faith. Wishing to 
spare Kfhishs the pain of witnessing the last fiery 
ordeal, he tenderly entreats him to remain at 
Gilgal. His faithful companion cannot brook the 
idea of separation: he solemnly vows that he 
will never laive his master. At Bethel the sons 
of the prophets, foreboding E.’s coming removal, 
ask Elisha if he knows that his master is to be 
taken away from him. He knows it well, but is 
too straitened in spirit to speak of it, and entreats 
them to hold their peace. From Bethel E. pro- 
ceeds to Jericho, where he aguin endeavours to 
persuade his disciple to let hin go on this Journey 
alone; but Elisha repeats his vow. At Jericho 
some Of the prophetie guild wish to question 
Elisha about the impending event, but he begs 
them to be silent. ifty sons of the prophets 
ascend the heights above the city to watch the 

rophet as he descends with his disciple to the 

ordan. They see him strike the river with his 
mantle; the waters part; the two men cross by 
the bed of the river and pass out of sight. As the 
approach their destination, E. asks his disciple if 
he has any last request to make. Elisha seeks ‘a 
double portion’ of his master’s spirit—not twice 
E.’s inspiration, but the portion of an eldest son, 
who received twice as mueh as the younger sons 
(Dt 21), E. replies that it is a hard request. 
Spiritual gifts are the most difficult of all to trans- 
mit. Nevertheless, he assures his follower that if 
he prove his fitness for prophetic gifts by remain- 
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ing with his master to the end, and looking without 
fear on the dread messengers of the invisible world, 
his request will not be denied. They now enter 
the dark mountains of Moab. Somewhere here 
J” Himeelf laid Ilis servant Moses to rest. No man 
knew the exact place. ‘The whole region 18 @ 
sepulchre.’ As they still advance and talk to- 
gether, black clouds gather, a tempest descends, 
tho air is filled with fire, and, ‘behold, there appear 
chariots of fire and horses of fire, and E. is taken 
up to heaven in a whirlwind.’ Elisha sees him no 
more. He rends his clothes, and mourns for his 
master &8 onc mourns for the dead. He is bereft 
of the prophet who has been to him a father, and 
to Israel a yore as great as its chariots and 
horsemen. But he has stood the severe test im- 
posed wren him, and receives the reward—the 
spirit of E. rests upon him. Taking up the mantle 
which has fallen from his master, he returns from 
the scene of the translation to the Jordan, and 
puts his new power to the proof by striking the 
waters with the mantle and calling upon the God 
of Elijah. The waters divide as before, and he 
passes over on dry land. When the sons of the 
prophets at Jericho hear of what has happened, 
and perceive that the spirit of E. rests upon his 
disciple, they bow themselves to the earth and 
acknowledge Elisha as their new master. But the 
story of the translation awakens their scepticism, 
and they send out fifty strong men to make search 
for the missing prophet, Elisha trying in vain to 
dissuade them. For three days they prosecute 
the scarch among the mountains of Moab, expect- 
ing to find E. on some lonely peak or in some dark 
valley, cast away as at other times by the Spirit 
of J". When they return and confess that the 
search has been vain, Elisha gently chides their 
unbelief (2 K 2!%), 

K. is thus removed from the scene of his labours 
before the whole task laid upon him (1 K 191) is 
finished. But Elisha and others enter into his 
labours, sons of the prophets animated by his 
spirit are raised up in livindreds his teaching 
note his spirit ime the nation. Then 
the harvest is reaped. After two short reigns the 
idolatrous honse of Ahab falls (2 K 9). The 
enemies of J” and of Ki. perish. Superstition dies 
hard, but there is never again any question of 
rivalry between J” and Baal. ‘There is no more 
danger of Baal-worship becoming the national 
religion. It sinks into the per non of a xect, 
known to later prophets as the remnant of Baal 
(Zeph 14). 

‘The weapons by which this reformation was ac- 
complished were mainly spiritual. It cannot be 
denied that some of I.’s own actions may have 
furnished an excuse for certain deeds of violence. 
It is like a Nemesis that the finishing touch has to 
be given to the work by a man of blood like Jehu. 
Yet it was not the fire and sword of Carmel, but 
the still small voice speaking in the schools of the 
prophets and the hearts of the faithful that again 
made Israel a people prepared for J”. 

E.’s moral power lies in the simplicity of his 
faith. He realizes the belief in J” intensely, and 
lives a heroic life in the strength of it. ‘J” before 
whom I stand’ is his favourite formula (1 K 17! 
1815), He stands erect and haughty before kings; 
but in the presence of J” he wraps his head in his 
mantle, or crouches to the ground with his face 
between his knees (1 K 18% 191%). Stern and 
rugged by nature, a prophet moulded for heroic 
work in evil days, he is led through an experience 
which awakens in him the tenderness that is only 
to be found in union with strength. His personal 
history, especially the narrative of the breakdown 
and restoration of his faith, brings him into touch 
with human beings in all ages. He is so great 
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that readers of his story are not unthankful for 
his failings. ‘EE. was aman of like passions with 
us’ (Ja §!), 

Critics differ widely in their estimates of the 
historical importance of EK.  Wellhausen thinks 
that his influence is appraised too highly in the 
biblical narratives. His struggle with Baal cannot 
have possessed the importance attributed to it 
from the point of view of a later time. Israel was 
never torn asunder by such a religious commotion 
as that described in 1 1 18. It was not Baal that 
brought about the fall of the house of Ahab, but 
common treason on the part of Jehu (Proleg. 291). 
Wellhausen is given to depreciating the part played 
by prophecy in the history of Israel. ‘In the eyes 
of their contemporaries,’ he says, ‘the prophets 
were completely overshadowed by the kings; only 
to later times did they become the principal per- 
sonages.’ E, must hide his diminished head 
before Ahab. ‘He effected nothing against the 
king, and quite failed to draw the people over to his 
side.’ Wollhausen states no convincing reasons 
for this interesting view. There is probably more 
truth in the opinion of those who say that the 
history of Israel is essentially the history of 
prophecy. And Kuenen’s estimate of E. appears 
much fairer: ‘‘The consequences of the struggle 
with the Syrian Baal and the victory of Jahvism 
were most important. Had the issue of the con- 
flict been diflerent, the existence of J”-worship 
would have been at stake; the averting of this 
danger was an important result. From this period 
onward the belief in “J” the God of Israel” is 
assailed no lonver. ‘The pronase of the cighth 
century are able to start from it as a universal 
conviction. Tor this foundation for their preach- 
ing they have to thank Elijah and his school’ 
(Leligion of Isracl, i. 360). 

No OT hero fills a larger place in Jewish tradi- 
tion than Elijah. low he impressed the minds of 
his own people in after-ages is shown by the 
striking eulogium pronounced upon hin by the 
son of Sirach (Sir 48'*). It became a fixed belief 
that E. would appear again for the deliverance 
and restoration of Israel. This is expressed in 
the very last words of the OT (Mal 4°*), Jesus 
teaches that this expectation was fulfilled by the 
nuppearance of John the Baptist (Mt17!"*), Jesus’ 
cry on the cross, ‘ Eli, Eli,’ was mistaken for a call 
to Elijah to come for His deliverance (Mt 27*, 
Mk 15%). No prophet is mertioned so frequently 
in the NT as Talibah, ‘Kha priests and Levites 
(Jn 1%) cannot understand John’s right to baptize, 
if he is neither the Christ, nor Elijah, nor that 
prophet (like unto Moses, Dt 18") As E. was 
with Moses in spirit at Sinai and Nebo, so these two 
prophets appear together conversing with Jesus 
on the Mount of the ‘Transfiguration (Mt 178, Mk 
91, Lk 9). 

It only remains to be said that E. occupies a 
conspicuous place in the legends and rites of many 
peoples. Among the Jews he is the expected 
guest at every passover, for whom a vacant seat 
is reserved. Among the Greeks he is the patron 
saint of mountains, and many sumiits in Greece 
are now called by his name. In the Roman 
Catholic Church he is revered as the founder of 
the Order of the Barefooted Carmelites. By the 
Mohamniedans he is often confounded with the 
great and mysterious Fl-Khudr, the Iternal 
Wanderer, who having drunk the water of life 
retains everlasting youth, and appears ever and 
anon to right the wrongs of men. E. is canonized 
both in the Greek and the Latin Church, his 
festival being on the 20th July. 
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2. (m>x, AV Eliah) A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 8°. 
3. 4 A priest and a layman who had married 
forcign wives, Ezr 10*!+ 26, J. STRACHAN. 


ELIJAH, APOCALYPSE OF.—This is the title 
of a lost pseudepigr. work which stands eighth in 
the stichoinctrical list of Nicephorus and tenth in 
an anon yous early list. In the first of these it 
is called ‘HAla mpodyjrov, and said to consist of 
316 verses. In the other its title is ‘HAlov diroxd- 
Avyis. The Constitut, Apost. vi. 16 also contain 
a reference to a writing bearing the name of 
Elijah. Origen (Comin. Mt 27°) informs us that 
this work was the source of the quotation in 
1 Co 2° ‘Things which eye suw not, and ear 
heard not,’ etc. Similar testimony is borne by 
Euthalius and others, and it is probable that the 
statement is correct, although Jerome (Comm. 
Is 645, Mp. 57 ad Pamm.) denies it for apologetic 
reasons. On the other hand, there seems to be 
less probability in the statement of Epiphanius 
(Her, ch. 43), that Eph 5" ‘Awake thou that 
slecpest,’ ete., was quoted from the same Apoc. 
of Klijah. Origen makes no mention of this where 
he might be expected to do so, and Euthalius 
alleges that the words of Eph 5" are derived 
from a lost apocryplion which bore the name of 
Jeremiah. Vor further information and for the 
pee quotations in full, see Fabricius, Cod. 
*seud, VL. i. 1070-1086; Schiirer, // JP UW. iil. 
129 fF. J. A. SELBIE. 

ELIKA (xx), the Harodite, one of David's 
‘Thirty’ (2S 23°),—The name is omitted in B, 
and in the parallel passage 1 Ch 11, possibly owing 
to the repetition of the gentilic ‘the Haroiite: 

I, STENNING. 

ELIM (o°x).—One of the stations in the wander- 
ings of the children of Israel (Ex 15%, Nu 33%); 
apparently the fourth station after the passage of 
the Red Sea, and the first place where the Israelites 
met with fresh water. It was also marked by an 
abundant growth of palin trees (cf. Ex 15”, twelve 
wells and seventy alae 

Tf the traditional site of Mt. Sinai be correct, the 
likeliest place for Elim is the Wady Ghurundel, 
where there is a good deal of vezetation, especially 
stunted palms, and a number of water-holes in the 
sand ; but sume travellers have pushed the site of 
Khim farther on, and placed 1t almost a day’s 
journey nearer to Sinai, in the Wady Tayibeh, 
where there are again palm trees and a scanty 
supply of brackish water. The Greck monks who 
have located Flim at 7'ér were probably guided 
thereto by the luxuriant palms and a special taste 
for the extravagant in miracle. The biblical 
account takes the Israclites from Elim to a camp 
by the sea; and this accords very well with the 
experience of travellers who go to Mt. Sinai by the 
southern route, camping one night in the Wady 
Ghurundel, and the next night by the shore of the 
Red Sea. 

It should be remembered, however, that grave 
doubts have been cast upon the popular identifica- 
tion of Mt. Sinai (sce SINAI); and as these doubts 
turn, in part, upon the identification of Elim and 
of the encampment by the sea, we must be careful 
not to fall into a topographical reasoning in a 
circle, so as to identify Sinai by means of Elim, 
and then Elim by means of Sinai. 


ELIPHAZ 


Tt has been suggested that the [Elim of Ex 15, 
Nu 33, is only a variant form of the plural name 
Eloth which we find in LK 9°*6, 2 ChS8", a ae 
which was certainly situated near the head of the 
eulf of Akabah, and whose name still survives in 
the Arabie Aileh (cf. the suggestive doublet of 
Hazeroth, Nu 11, and Hazerim, Dt 2°). If this 
be so, then the camp by the sea is to be sought for 
in the neighbourhood of Akabah, the position of 
Mt. Sinai is unknown, and the carlier stages of the 
journcy of the children of Israel ure to be sought 
in the line of the present //aj route from Egypt 
to Mecca. See Beke, Origines Biblice, 1839; 
Baker Greene, The Hebrew Migration from Egypt, 
1879; Sayce, UCM, 1894; and the art. Exopus 
(ROUTE). J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


ELIMELECH (3525 ‘God is king,’* 80 the 
naine Malchicl).—The husband of Naomi and 
father of Mahlon and Chilion, Ephrathites of 
Beth-lehem-judah (ef. 1517"). Le was driven by 
a famine into the country of Moab, where, after a 
residence of undefined length, he died. He is 
spoken of as if he were the head of a clan in the 
bribe of Judah (cf. Ru Q!8). This would be the 
Hezronites (1 Ch 2", ef. Gn 467). 

H. A. REDPATH. 

ELIOENAI (ub ‘to J” are mine cyes’).—1. A 
Simeonite chief (1 Ch 4°), 2. A Benjamite (1 Ch 
75), 3. A descendant of David who lived after the 
Exile (1 Ch 3%), 4. A son of Pashhur who had 
married a foreign wife (Itzr 1074), called in 1 Ks 9°2 


Elionas. §. A son of Zattu who had committed 
the same offence (zr 10°7), called in 1 Ms 9% 


Eliadas. 


ELIONAS.—1. (A 'EX.wvds, B’EXwvals), 1 Es 973, 
—In Ezr 10%, EMtOENAT. 2. (A 'HAwwrds, B -das), 
1 Es 9° = Ezr 10°) ELIEZER. 


ELIPHAL (99°58 ‘God hath judged’).—One of 
David’s mighty men (1 Ch 11%), called in 25 23% 
Eliphelet (wh. see). 


ELIPHALAT. — 1. (A ’EXi¢ddaros, B ’EXNeddda, 
AV Eliphalet), 1 Es $%.—In Kzr 8" ELIPHELET, 
2, (FAeadar), 1 Es 98 = Ezr 10° ELIPueLET. 


6. A priest (Neh 12%), 


ELIPHAZ [1p">x, possibly ‘God is fine gold’; but 
in the absence of analogous meanings this must be 
considered very doubtful. OLXX generally "EXipds 
(so A in Gn) or ’EAccdds (so B in Ch and Job, 
except 2") or ’EArdaf (so Ain Ch and Job, and D 
in Gn 36")] is the name of two foreigners (Arahs) 
mentioned in OT. 1. KK. appears in the Edoimite 
genealogy of Gn 36 (and hence 1 Ch 1%) as son of 
Ksau by Adah (vv.*’), and father of Amalek b 
his Horite concubine Timnah (vv.22"*),)0 In vy. 
various other sons are mentioned, as ‘the dukes 
that came of E. in the land of Edom,’ noticeable 
among them being ‘Duke 'Temiun,’ and another is 
the well-known tribal name Kenaz. See further, 
art. EDOM. 2. See next article. G. B. GRAY. 


ELIPHAZ (ipd>x, LXX ’Eddds, an Tdumman 
name, transposed = Phasael?).—Described as the 
first, and apparently the oldest and most important, 
friend of Neb. fe is called ‘the Tcmanite.’ 
Teman was a son of Eliphaz, the eldest son of 
Esau (Gn 3615); and joa was a district of 
Idumiea, proverbially known for its wisdom (Jer 
497), It is mentioned in close connexion with 
Edom in Jer 49”, EK. speaks at greater length 
than cither Bildad or Zophar; his speeches are 
recorded in Job 4. 5. 15. and 22. He is also more 
moderate in tone than the others ; his first speech, 
especially, is gravely tender towards what he holds 

* Or aco. to others, ‘ My god is Melek’ (the god-king). 
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to be Job’s errors. Many of his utterances, taken 
by themselves, contain important truth; but his 
orthodox statements and maxims fail to cover the 
facts of Job’s case. In his later speeches E. speaks 
more directly and sharply, but he never becomes 
violent or crucl. For an outline of his arguments, 
see JOB, BOOK or. W. T. DAVISON. 


ELIPHELEHU Qaberds ‘may God distinguish 


him,’ AV Elipheleh).—A dourkeeper (1 Ch 15%), 


ELIPHELET (oby$x ‘God is deliverance’).—4. 
One of David's sons (2.8 5! 1 Ch 147 (AV 
Eliphalet), 1 Ch 3% 8--Elpelet of ] Ch 145). The 
double occurrence of the name in Chronicles, as if 
David had had two sons named E., is probably due 
to ascribal error. 2. One of David’s mighty men 
(25 23%-Eliphal of 1 Ch 1185), 3, A descendant of 
Jonathan (1 Ch 8), 4 One of the sons of Adoni- 
kam who returned from exile (Ezr 8°: Eliphalat 
of 1 I's 8), 8. A son of Hashum who had married 
a foreign wife (Ezr 10“—Eliphalat of 1 Es 9°), 


ELISABETH (Hdccd Ber [WIL Ede.) ; Heb. yards 
‘God is an oath,’ Ex 6%").—The wife of Zacharias, and 
the mother of John the Baptist (Lk 2), K. herself 
belonged to the priestly family of Aaron, and was a 
kinswoman (cvyyevls) of the Virgin Mary, though we 
do not know what the actual relationship was. She 
is described, along with Zacharias, as ‘righteous 
before God, walking in all the commandments and 
ordinences of the Lord blameless.’ Upon her, 
however, had fallen what to a Jewish woman was 
the heaviest of misfortunes, the reproach of barren- 
ness. And not till she and her husband were 
‘well stricken in years’ was the promise of a son 
given them. Five months later Elisabeth was 
visited in her home in the hill-country of Judah 
by her kinswoman Mary, and the degree of illumi- 


nation which she had reached is proved by her 
addressing Mary as ‘the mother of my Lord? (Lk 


See ZACHARTAS, 
ELISEUS.—See EIsila. 


ELISHA (yy"bx ‘ God is salvation’; LXX ’EXecale ; 
NT ’Edcatos, AV Kliseus).—The son of Shaphat, of 
the tribe of Issachar, the disciple and successor of 
the prophet Elijah, Ile is first mentioned in the 
‘rectal commission with which Elijah is charged 
by J” at Horeb (1 K 19%), Obeying the divine 
voice, Elijah goes to Abel-meholah (‘ meadow of the 
dance,’ probably ‘Ain J/elweh) in the N. part of the 
Jordan Valley, not far from his native Gilead, 
where he finds K. plonghing with twelve yoke of 
oxen in one of the rich level ficlds of his Rhee 
heritage, eleven yoke being with his servants, and 
he last with the twelfth 19"). Leaving the high- 
way, Elijah passes over to him, and throws his 
mantle over his shoulders—a symbolic act of 
double significance: he adopts KE. as his son, and 
invests him with the bigpbetg office. No word is 
spoken, but the symbol is understood. Elijah, 
srobably reswning his mantle, strides on, leaving 
‘+. amazed at the sudden call, and bewildered by 
the necessity of making so tremendous a decision. 
But the young man’s natural shrinking from so 
high a calling—a hesitation similar to that of 
Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah-—-is quickly overcome b 
the consciousness that this 1s a call from God. 
Running after Elijah, he declares his readiness to 
follow him, only begging permission to return and 
rive the kiss of farewell to his father and mother. 

‘he mention of domestic ties opens Ehijah'’s eyes 
to the greatness of the sacrifice he is calling I. to 
make: perhaps it is too great for the youth; at 
any rate his choice must be voluntary and de- 
liberate ; the casting of the mantle over him was 
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in itself nothing. There is no accent of rebuke, 
but tender consideration for E.’s natural feelings, 
in tho austere prophet’s testing words: ‘Go back 
again, for what have I done unto thee?’ KE. how- 
ever, has made his choice. He is ready to leave 
father and mother, and houses and lands, and 
marks his act of self-renunciation by a sacrifice 
which has sacramental significance. Unyoking 
the oxen from his plough, he slays them, an 
taking the boul the goad and the yokes for 
fuel, roasts the flesh of the oxen, and invites his 
peokis to a farewell feast. Then, having kissed 
iis parents, he follows Elijah, and ministers unto 
him. One graphic touch indicates his relation to 
the greater prophet: he is referred to as ‘EK. the 
son of Shaphat, who ponred water on the hands of 
Elijah’? (213"). They seem to have been together 
some six or seven years (I K 22!,2 kK 1%), How 
and where this time was spent is not definitely 
stated. ‘There is no evidence that Elijah ever 
called E. to be a dweller in desert solitudes, There 
are rather indications that during these years they 
lived in familiar intercourse with the sons of the 
prophets (2 Ix 2). ‘The narrative of Ehijah’s last 
journey shows the deep filial affection, as well as 
reverence, which he had awakened in his disciple. 
See EvIJAN., From the scene of the translation, 
Klisha returns bearing Elijah’s mantle, and endued 
with a ‘double portion’ of his spirit. Thus began 
wu prophetic carcer in N. Israel which lasted for 
more than half a century, during the reigns of 
Jehoram, Jehu, Jehoahaz, and Joash. 

BK. is Klijah’s spiritual successor, but he presents 
in many respects # striking contrast to his teacher. 
Only metaphorically does he wear Flijah’s mantle : 
after its first display it appenurs no more. He 
wears the common garments (oo39 2 K 2!*), 
and carries the walking-statf of ‘ordinary grave 
citizens,’ sometimes using it for working miracles 
(2K 4%). With his bald head, he does not cree 
unfavourable comparison with the prophet of the 
flowing locks (2 K 2%), E. is no son of the desert. 
Brought up at a peaceful farm in the Jordan 
Valley, amid the .weet charities of home (1 KX 19%), 
he always prefers human companionship. He is 
venerally found in cities, sojourning at Jericho 
among the sons of the prophets, or dwelling in his 
own house at Samaria or at Dothan (2 K 6" %), 
A prophet’s chamber is built for him by a lady of 
Shunem (4%), Elijah’s power was derived from 
communion with J” in lonely mountains and 
valleys; FE. is helped by ‘he strains of mnsic— 
‘the hand of J”? is upon him when the minstrel 
plays (2 Ix 3"). 

Elijah’s short career was memorable for a few 
grand and impressive scenes, E.’s long career is 
marked by innumerable decds of nercy. Both in 
mblie and in private life his activity is incessant. 
He enters palaces not as an cnemy, but as a friend 
and counsellor, Kings reverently address him as 
‘father’ (2 K 622134). The kings of Israel, Judah, 
sand Moab come to seek his advice in war (34°), 
The king of Syria consults him in sickness, and 
offers him costly presents (878), ‘he king of Israel 
comes to receive his parting counsels (134-1), His 
influence at court al in the army would immedi- 
ately secure a boon for a friend from the king or 
the captain of the host (4°). He is expert in 
camp-life, ambush, and scouting, and more than 
once is the means of saving the life of the king 
(6%), ven more than in palaces is he welcome in 
the homes of the people. He is ‘the holy man of 
God who passeth by us continually’ (4°). Most of 
his nieniles are deeds of gracious and homely 
beneficonce. Elijah began his career by pee 
ing a famine in the land; E. begins his by healiny 
a spring, that there might not be ‘from thence any 
more death or barren land’ (27). 
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Several of E.’s recorded words and deeds seem to 
show how much he profited by the chastening 
experience—and it may be by the direct teaching 
—of Elijah. Me has learned the lesson of tolern- 
tion: ih Nuaman inquires if it is possible to 
reconcile the homage due to Rimmon with loyalty 
to J”, E. sends him away with a word of peace 
(5'8). He knows how to temper justice with mercy; 
he forgives his own and his country’s fierce enemics 
when ihe has them entirely in his hands (67). Yet 
he has his master’s sternness when it is needed. 
He refuses to speak to Jehoram king of Israel, that 
‘son of a murderer’ (31 6°2), Not in vain was it 
prophesied at Horeb, ‘him that escapeth from the 
sword of Jehu shall E. slay.? It is E. who devises 
the plot that Ieads to the overthrow of the house 
of Ahab (9'?), And though he weeps for his 
country when he foresees the evil which the 
ferocious Hazael will bring upon Israel, yet he 
docs not shrink from anointing him king of 
Syria (8!* 3%), 

As a prophet E. had no new truth to proclaim. 
But he exercised a wide and lasting aatneane 28 
the head of the prophetic guilds for more than 
half a century. ‘The sons of the prophets regard 
him with profound reverence (2%), and obey him 
implicitly (91). E.’s single aim is to complete the 
a a begun by Elijah—to re-establish the 
ancient truth, and repel heathen superstition. He 
is a statesman as well as a prophet. Among all 
the prophets, none intervene in the highest national 
affairs more boldly than I., and none so success- 
fully. I‘or many years he eaverly watches every 
turn of events. When the nation is ripe for 
revolution, he summons the destined nan at an 
opportune moment, puts an end to the Tyrian 
domination, and extirpates the base Tyrian super- 
atition. After the fall of the Omrite dynasty, he 
is the trusted friend and sagacious adviser ob the 
house of Jehu, and the strength and inspiration of 
Israel] in all its trials. Even to old age his zeal 
burns unquenchable: in the closing scene of his 
life the patriot is as evident as the seer; and his 
bequest to Israel is hope (13'). E, has no stormy 
spiritual experience like his master, and does not 
hold such immediate converse with J”, yet he too 
has visions. He sees Elijah borne away to heaven 
by chariots and horses of fire; and at Dothan, 
when the town is surrounded by enemies, and his 
servant cries out to him in fear, he bids the young 
man look to the mountains, and see that they are 
full of chariots and horses of fire round about 
Elisha (617), 

It is impossible to arrange the events of E.’s life 
in chronological sequence. While the topography 
of the narrative is often precise, there is a singular 
want of definiteness as to personal names and 
dates. The only indication of time aflorded by 
several of the anecdotes is the mention of the 
‘king of Israel’; but as no name is specified, the 
reader is left to conjecture which of the four kings 
who were the prophet’s contemporarics may be 
referred to. It1s impossible to say in whose reign 
the cure of Naaman, or the attempt of the Syrians 
to capture E., took place. In some cases occurrences 
are obviously gronped together, according to the 
connexion of their contents (2 K 2. 4). In others 
no principle of arrangement is apparent, and the 
loose connexion of the narratives becomes very 
awkward, For instance, the siege of Samaria by the 
Syrians is described immediately after it has been 
stated that ‘the bands of Syria came no more into 
the land of Israel’ (6%). Gehazi appears in familiar 
intercourse with ‘the king of Israel’ after the 
account of his punishment with leprosy (5%7 84); 
and the visit of Joash to I. during the prophet’s 
last. illness is related just after the mention of the 
death of Joash (13), Most of E.’s deeds and 


experiences are set down before the account of 
Tehas revolution ; but the prophet lived 45 years 
after that event, and his influence in the nation 
was certainly greater, and his deeds of beneficence 
probably more numerous, after than before the 
overthrow of his enemies. 

The narratives are for the most part a record of 
E.’s activity as a seer, diviner, and worker of 
miracles, rather than as a prophet in the usual 
sense of the word. The ordinary prophet is a 
revealer of spiritual truth, and a preacher of 
righteousness. If he is represented as working 
miracles at all, they are entirely subsidiary to his 
teaching functions. But the reminiscences and tra- 
ditions of E. represent him chiefly as a wonder- 
worker. He suspends the laws of nature (6%), fore- 
sees future events (8!”), divines the secret thoughts 
of men (5% 6), and knows whut events are happen- 
ing out of sight or at a distance (6°), 

It will be convenient (A) to group together E.’s 
deeds in his more private capacity, and afterwards 
(3B) refer to his achievements as the friend and 
adviser of kings. 

A. (1) Recrossing the Jordan after Klijah’s trans- 
Jation, E. either dwells or sojourns (3¥*) at Jericho, 
lately rebnilt (1 K 16%) in a ‘pleasant situation’ 
(2 K 2)), the fertility of whose groves and gardens 
was due then, as always, to its perennial springs. 
At the time of I.’s visit: one of these springs has 
noxious properties, which make it unfit for drink- 
ing, and injurious to the land (2!%), Ihe citizens 
represent the facts to I., who, taking salt in a new 
vessel, casts it into the spring, and in the name of 
J” declares the water healed (274), (2) From Jericho 
EK. goes to Bethel, which he had lately visited 
with Elijah (2%), Passing through the wooded 
gorge (now called the Wady Suweinit), which 
pee up to the town, he is met by a noisy troop of 
boys, who, though they were probably very respect- 
ful to the great and awful Elijah, stand in no fear 
of his youthful suecessor, and rudely greet him 
with shouts of ‘Go up, thou bald head!’ E. turns 
and curses them in the name of J”, and two she- 
bears come out of the wood and rend forty-two of 
them in pieces. One naturally asks if this narra- 
tive is literal history. The extreme severity of 
the punishment is evidently ont of all proportion 
to the offence. ‘The deed is strikingly in contrast to 
K,’s conduct on other occasions (see especinully 2 K 
67-22), One MS of the Sept. inserts the word 
érlOatoy (‘they pelted him with stones’), the tran- 
scriber evidently feeling the moral difficulty. Some 
of the Rabbis say that E. was punished with sick- 
ness for the deed. ‘The story probably had some 
basis in fact, but in its present form it reads like a 
folklore tale, of the kind familiar in all lands, 
intended for the admonition of rude and naughty 
children. (3) The widow of one of the sons of the 

wophets—the name and place are wanting—is in 
llebt, and her sons are about to be taken away by 
her creditor and sold as slaves. She has nothing 
left in her house but a pot of oil, but EF. causes the 
oil to multiply till it fills all the vessels she can 
borrow from her neighbours. Having sold the 
oil, she pays her debt, and lives with her sons on 
the surplus (2 K 41-7). (4) The next reminiscence 
(2 K 4°97) gives a charming picture of private life 
in Israel. As HK. chances to pass the village of 
Shunem (now Sélam, three niileg from Jezreel, on 
the slopes of little Hermon), he is pressed to accept 
hospitality by a lady of substance. Whenever he 
passes that way again, he turns in to eat bread. 
Ihe lady is so impressed by the character of the 
man of God that she persuades her husband to 
build a chamber on the roof of the house, to which 
the prophet may have free access at all times. As 
a recompense for her kindness, E. grants her fondest 
wish; a child is born to her. After some years— 
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the narrative goes on without break—her son dies 
of sunstroke. The lady rides to Carmel, and 
summons E., who comes and restores the boy to 
life. (5) E. is next found residing at Gilgal, with 
the sons of the prophets, during a famine (4°), 
People are subsisting on any roots that can be 
found. One of the young prophets brings home 
some wild gourds (nyza, Vuly. colocynthidas agri), 
and shreds them into the caldron. ‘But when they 
begin to eat, the taste reveals the presence of 
Peon one they cry out, ‘O man of God, thore is 

eath in the pot. ‘Bring meal,’ answers the 
wonder-worker, and forthwith the dish is rendered 
harmless and wholesome. (6) A parently during 
the same famine, while E. is still hving at Gilgal, 
he is visited by a farmer from Baal-shalishah (4324), 
who brings him a present of first-fruits—twenty 
loaves of new barley and a sack full of fresh ears of 
corn (Lv 2!4 23'4), EK, bids his servant set them 
before a hundred men. The servant hesitates, but 
the small supply is miraculously rendcred sufficient 
for the whole company. (7) ‘he next narrative 
(2 K 5) gives an account of the healing of Naaman 
—the only miracle of E. which is referred to in the 
NT (Lk 4), Naaman, commander-in-chief of 
the army of Syria, being afflicted with the most 
malignant kind of leprosy (the white variety, v.25), 
hears of the prophet in Samaria through a Hebrew 
maid, kidnapped in a border foray and taken into 
his household. He resolves to visit the great healer. 
When he arrives at the prophet’s door, attended by 
his train of horses and OH CEE IX. sends a servant 
to direct him to go and bathe seven times in the 
Jordan. Naaman, who has expected a deferential 
reception and a striking ceremonial, is enraged by 
the seeming want of courtesy, and even more by 
the nature of the prescription. But his servants 
ealm his ruflled temper; and when ho obeys the 
Ones command, his flesh comes again as the 
esh of a little child. He returns to thank and 
reward his benefactor, but I’. refuses to touch any 
of the presents which are pressed on his accept- 
ance. Nauman, made to feel by E.’s self-denial 
that the glory is due to E.’s God, resolves to be- 
come a worshipper of J’. He asks permission to 
take earth from Israel, that he may erect an altar 
to the God of Israel; his idea being the popular 
one, that J” was a local deity, and could only be 
worshipped on his own soil. FE. does not seek to 
correct his mistake. He even gives the prosclyte 
pore e to continue to pay outward homage to 

immon, the god worshipped by the king of Syria 
(5'3 3%), Naaman having departed in peace, is 
servant Gehazi follows him, and by dint of lying 
obtains the treasure which EK. refused. But E. 
divines his dishonesty, and dooms him and his 
house to be afflicted with the leprosy of Naaman 
for ever (5*”). (8) The sons of the prophets, who 
are increasing in numbers, resolve to build a larger 
dwelling-place by the Jordan, While they are 
engaged in felling trees, the head of a borrowed axe 
flies off and falls into the water. It would be vain 
to search for it in the deep and turbid river. But 
a cry brings the man of God to the spot. Ho 
breaks off a stick and casts it into the stream, and 
forthwith the iron comes to the surface, and is 
restored to its possessor. 

B. The remaining narratives exhibit E. in his 
relation to kings and rulers, and recount some of 
his services to his country a3 an inspired seer and 
wise counsellor. (1) E. is with the confederate 
armies of Israel, Judah, and Kdom, in a campaign 
against Mesha, king of Moab (2 K 34%), His 
presence is not discovered till the armies are 
perishing for lack of water. When the three kings, 
in their extremity, come to him for counsel, h 
refuses to have anything to do with the king of 
Israel, bidding him go to the prophets of his father 


Ahab and his mother Jezebel. But out of respect 
for Jehoshaphat, kiny of Judah, he consents to give 
his advice. When a minstrel plays before him 
and the hand of J” is upon him, he commands that 
deep trenches be dug, and prophesies that though 
they shall see no rain, yet the valley will be filled 
with water. His orders are obeyed, and next 
morning, owing to a plentiful fall of rain high 
amon the mountains of Moab, the torrents swell, 
and all the country is filled with water. (2) The 
next narrative (2 K 6°) presents the prophet in 
a very pleasing light, fearless though an host 
encamps against him, confident though war rises 
ayainst him, and magnanimons in his treatment of 
luis baffled enemies. Marauding bands of Syrians 
lave made numerous incursions into the north 
country, but all their movements have been 
mysteriously checkmated. Whenever they have 
laid an ambush in ‘such and sucha place,’ E. has 
warned the king of Israel to avoid the spot, thereby 
saving the kiny’s life ‘not once nor twice.’ Ben- 
hadad, finding all his designs frustrated, begins to 
suspect treachery in his camp. When he hears 
the true explanation, he sends a strong force of 
horses and chariots to Dothan to capture Elisha, 
After comforting his alarmed servant with a vision 
of the spiritual hosts that always surround the 
dwellings of the just, the prophet goes down to 
meet the Syrians, and in answer to his prayer 
they are struck with blindness ae a word found 
only here and in Gn 19, probably meaning 
illusion, dBreyla). Then telling them, evidently 
not without a relish of the ludicrous aspect of the 
situation, that they have lost their way and come 
to the wrong city, he offers to conduct them to the 
yerson Whom they are seeking. He leads them 
into the heart of Samaria. When their eyes are 
opened in answer to I.’s prayer, they find them- 
selves at the mercy of the enemy. ‘The king 
would have destroyed them, but if enjoins him 
to set food before them, and send them back to 
their master. An enemy at once so powerful and 
so merciful makes such an impression upon the 
Syrians that their marauding expeditions entirely 
cease. (3) The next incident (6%), though, intro- 
duced without remark immediately after tlre last, 
evidently occurred at a different time. The king 
of Syria gathers a great ay to besiege Samaria. 
K. encourages the men of Israel to defend their 
city to the last. When the besicged are reduced 
to famine, he still counsels no surrender, and 
heartens the people with the prophecy of coming 
deliverance. ‘the king of ep whe is not 
named—wishes to capitulate. He vents his pene 
less rave upon E., and vows to take his life, 
because the prophet will not swerve from his 
urpose even when the people of the city are eat- 
ing the flesh of their own children. While FE. is in 
lris house giving counsel to the elders of Isracl, he 
divines that a messenger of the king is on his way 
to take his life, and that the king is following 
close behind. When the king enters, the prophet 
declares that on the morrow there will be abund- 
ance of food at the gate of the city. One of the 
king’s officers sneers at the sanguine prediction: 
‘Yes, no doubt, J” will open windows in heaven ! 
And yet can this thing be?’ E. retorts that the 
oflicer will see the abundance, but shall not eat of 
it. During the night there is a panicin the Syrian 
host, the camp is deserted, and every part of the 

rophecy fulfilled. (4) We next find E. at Damascus. 
tevin rena of the mortal sickness of Benhadad, 
he realizes that the time has come to execute the 
commission which Elijah received at Sinai, by 
anointing Hazael to be king of Syria. No sooner 
does F., whose fame as a prophet has now spread 
far beyond Israel, enter the city of Damascus, than 
the tidings are carried to the palace. King Ben. 
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hadad immediately sends Hazael, his commander- 
in-chief, laden with presents, to inquire of the seer 
if he may recover of his sickness. E.’s reply is un- 
certain; according to one reading, he bids Hazael 
return and tell the king that he shall surely 
recover ; according to another reading (the kéthidA, 
and therefore probably authentic), Hazaecl is to 
reply that Benhadad shall surely die. At any 
rate, EF. leaves Hazael in no doubt that the kine is 
not to recover, and that his successor is none other 
than Hazael himself. But it is a hard task which 
J” has laid upon I.—to anoint tle man whom he 
knows as the destined scourge of Israel. E., as he 
looks steadfastly in the fierce captain’s face and 
foresees the coming evil, bursts into tears. When 
Hazael inquires what this weepine means, E. shows 
him his future. ‘The Syrian, who has no ear for the 
tale of Israel’s sufferings, and thinks only of the 
promise of personal distinction, replies ironically 
that the task is too great for a sop lilee him. But 
K. assures him in plain words that J” has chosen 
him to be king of Syria. (5) ‘The chief business of 
K.’s life is to avenge the crimes and apostasy of 
the house of Ahab. The mission to anvint Jehu 
king over Israel, which Elijah did not live to fulfil, 
must be carried out by lis successor. During a 
war between Israel and Syria for the possession of 
tunoth-gilead, Ahab’s son Jehoram 1s wounded, 
and goes home to Samaria to be cured. His 
ally the king of Judah leaves the army, and goes 
to visit him (8%). During their absence I. calls 
one of the sons of the prophets, and sends him to 
Ramoth-gilead, with instructions to seek out Jehu, 
and secretly anoint him king. As soon as Jehu 
divulges the secret to his brother officers, they 
proclaim him king, and the whole army at once 
espouses his cause. ‘The nation has Jong been 
ready for a change, and the house of Omri falls 
without being able to strike a blow in self-defence 
(9'"), (6) FE. lives to extreme old age, and his last 
thoughts are given to his country. It is sad to 
reflect that, in spite of all his labours, Israel has 
become feeble and dependent. During the reigns 
of the pusillanimous sons of Jehu, the Syrians have 
done to Israel according to their will, and the 
nation has more than once been brought to the 
verge of extinction. But Jehu’s grandson Joash is 
a youth of great promise, and E. sees in him one 
capable of making Israel once more independent 
and prosperous. ‘The young king comes dowen to 
visit the aged prophet as he lics on his peaceful 
death-bed (134%), The king is moved to tears. 
No words could be more appropriate than those in 
which he addresses the prophet: ‘My father, my 
father, the chariots of Israel and the horsemen 
thereof.’ FE. has still the spirit of the master to 
whom he first applied these words (2 Ix 2"). ‘To 
limpress on the young king’s mind a sense of his 
duty, he uses a fine piece of symbolism. The 
window is opened eastward, toward the country 
of the enemy, the king’s bow is pointed in that 
direction, the prophct’s consecrating hand is laid 
on the king’s right hand, and ‘the arrow of Js 
deliverance, of deliverance from Syria,’ is dis- 
charged. The king is then commanded to take up 
a sheaf of arrows and sinite the ground. Hesmites 
only three times, and halts. This does not please 
the zealous old prophet: before closing his eyes he 
would fain have foreseen that the cnemies of 
the people of J” would be defeated five or six 
times ; as it is, the king has only energy enough to 
smite them thrice. 

There is one other tradition regarding E., and 
that the most marvellous of all. His wonder- 
working power doves not terminate with his life. In 
the spring of the year after his decease a burial is 
taking place in the cemetery which contains his 
sepulchre, when it chances that a band of maraud- 


ing Moabites comes in sight. The mourners, in 
their eagerness either to attack or to escape from 
the invaders, hastily place the corpse in the tomb 
of Klisha. No sooner does the body touch the 
bones of the prophet than the dead man revives 
and stands upon his feet (13°!) 

The foundation of E.’s character is laid in the 
strong affections of his home-life (1 K 19”). He 
Jearns to call the great ascetic prophet his ‘ father,’ 
but he never ceases to be attached to his fellow- 
men. While his career is less impressive than that 
of Elijah, his achievement is to make a common life 
illustrious. It cannot be said that all the narra- 
tives show him in an equally favourable light, 
but on the whole he is represented as humane, 
large-ininded, tender-hearted, a prophet called to 
comfort, heal, and reconcile. Interesting side- 
lights are thrown on his character. His quick per- 
ception of the fitness of things is evidenced by his 
choice of beasts for a burnt-offering and fuel for 
his sacrifice (1 K 19*"), his sense of humour by his 
treatment of the Syrian emissaries (2 K 6"), and 
his tenderness of heart by his tears over Isracl’s 
coming misfortunes (2 Ic $!!). He is constantly (29 
times in all) called the man of God, and he proves 
his love of God by loving men. His religion is to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction 
(2 Kk 4"), And amid all the seduections of court 
favour he retains the true prophetic simplicity of 
character and contempt for worldly wealth (5). 
Like his great master Jlijah, he is culogized by 
the son of Sirach (Sir 48!")4), 

Some of If.’a imiracles—the dividing of the 
Jordan, the increase of the widow’s oil, the restora- 
tion of the Shunammiite’s son—are almost identical 
with the recorded miracles of Elijah. The heal- 
ing of the leper and the multiplying of the barley 
loaves bring to mind some of ile miracles of Jesus, 
But it has often been remarked that to find 
parallels to the miracles of the iron axe-head made 
tu swim, the noxious well healed with salt, the 
poisoned pot rendered harmless with meal, and the 
dead man quickened by the tonch of the prophet’s 
bones, we must go outside the Scriptures, Stanley 
says that §K.’s works stand alone in their likeness 
to the acts of the medieval saints. There alone in 
the sacred history the gulf between biblical and 
ecclesiastical miracles almost disappears.’ And 
Farrar compares the stories of E. to ‘other Jewish 
hageadoth, written for edification in the schools of 
the prophets, but no more intended for perfect! 
literal acceptance in all their details than the life 
of St. Anthony or St. Francis.’ 

Elisha is canonized in the Greek Church, his 
festival being on the 14th of June. 


Literatury.—Driver, LOT 185f.; Wellhausen, Comp. 286 ff. ; 
W. BR. Smith, Proph. of Jer. 85ff., 118, 2O8f.; Cornill, Jer. 
Proph. 14f., 831%: Kittel, Hist. of Heb. ii, 214f., 268, 278, 
280 TF., 200, 202f.; Farrar, Bhs, of Wings, U. cit.; Kuenen, Rel. 
of ler. 4. 3001%.; Gractz, list. of Jews (tr. by B. Lowy), i. 213 ; 
Renan, List. of People of Isr. (ug. tr.), ii. 229 ff. ; Montefiore, 
Ilibbert Lect. p. O4f.; Maurice, Prophets and Kings, 142; 
Liddon, Sermons on OT Subjects, 195-334. 

J. STRACHAN. 

ELISHAH (abs, ’Edod, ‘EXeoal, Elisa).—The 
eldest son of Javan according to Gn 104, In Kzk 
27’ the Tyrians are said to have procured their 
purple dye from the ‘isles’ or ‘coastlands’ of E., 
which shows that we must look for the locality in 
the Greek seas. Josephus (Ant. 1. vi. 1) identified 
BK, with the /Molians; phonetically, however, this 
is impossible; moreover, Greek ethnolozy made 
Afolus the brother, and not the son, of Ion, the 
Heb. Javan. Many modern writers have seen Elis 
in K.; but the name of Elis properly began with 
digamma, and is probably the same as the Lat. 
vallts, Villmann gel to identify I. with 
Southern Italy, and Movers with Carthage; both 
identifications, however, are inconsistent with the 
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statement that it was the source of the purple dye, 
and it is difficult to find any name on either the 
Italian or the African coast which can be com- 
pared with that of Elishah. 

The ‘Tel el-Amarna tablets have thrown a new 
light on the question. Several of them are letters 
to the Pharaoh from ‘the king of Alasia,’ a 
country which a hicratic docket attached to one 
of them identifies with the Egyptian Alsa. Alsa, 
sometimes read Arosa, Was overrun by ThothmesII1., 
and is mentioned in the list of his Syrian conquests 
engraved on the walls of Karnak (Nos. 213 and 
236). Maspero (Rerueil de Travaux, x. p. 210) 
makes Alsa or Alasia the northern part of Cole- 
Syria. An unpublished hieratic papyrus, however, 
now in the Hermitave of St. Petes one: which de- 
scribes an embassy sent by sea to the king of 
Gebal in the time of the’ high priest Hir-Hor, 
states that the Egyptian envoys were wrecked on 
the coast of Alsa, where they were afterwards 
hospitably entertained by the queen of the country. 
Alsa or Alasia therefore must have adjoined the 
Mediterranean, and Winckler and W. Max Miiller 
accordingly propose to sve in it the island of 
Cyprus. Conder had already suevested that 
Alasia and E. are one and the same. The two 
chief objections to the identification with Cyprus 
are that the ordinary Kvyptian name of that 
island was Asi, nnd that 'lhothmes IT. includes the 
country among his Syrian conquests. 

_It 1s tempting to identify E., on the phonetic 
side, vith the Greek Hellas. We might assume 
that the eouptlen form of the name, Alsa, was 
taken from the cuneiform Alasia, in which the 
initial aspirate of the Greek would not be expressed. 
But the Homeric poems seem to show that the 
name of Hellas could not have migrated from 
its original home in northern Greece to the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean so early as the age of 
the ‘Tel el-Amarna tablets. Moreover, as late as 
the reign of the Assyrian Sargon, Cyprus was still 
known to the inhabitants of Asia as ‘the country 
of the [onians,’ not of the Hellenes, while a Yivana 
or ‘Ionian’ is mentioned in two of the Tel el- 
Amarna letters. The termination of Alasia im- 
plies a Gieck adjective in -cros, and it is possible 
that Crete, rather than Cyprus, is satendedhe the 
name. 

LiTERATURE.—Bayce, HCM 180; Conder, Bible and the Fast. 

. HH. SAYCE. 
ELISHAMA (ypyvSx ‘God has heard’).—1. A 
prince of the tribe of Ephraim at the census in the 
wilderness, son of Ammihnd, and grandfather of 
Joshua (Nu 1! 238) 1 Ch 7), 2. One of David’s 
sons, born in Jerusalem (2 8 5'8 1 Ch 3° 147), 3. 

In 1 Ch 3° by mistake for EHshua (which see) of 25 
55) 1 Ch 145, 4 A descendant of Judah, son of 
Jekamiah (1 Ch 2"). §, he father of Nethaniah, 
and grandfather of Ishmael, ‘of the seed royal,’ 
who killed Gedaliah at the time of the Iéxile (2 
25%, Jer 41'). Jerome, following Jewish tradition, 
identifies him with No. 4. See Sayce JICAT 380 f. 
6. A scribe or secretary to Jehoinkim (Jer 36! 7 24), 
7. A priest sent by Jehoshaphat to teach the law 
in the cities of Judah (2 Ch 178). KR. M. Boyp. 


ELISHAPHAT (p5y">x ‘God hath judged ’).—One 
of the captains who helped Jehoiada to instal king 
Joash (2 Ch 23'). 


ELISHEBA (y2z"5s ‘God is an oath’), LXX, 
"FrccodBed B, ’EdoaBer A} (cf. Lk 1’), daughter of 
Amminadab, sister of Nalshon, a prince of the 
tribe of Judah, and wife of Aaron. The name 
occurs only in Ex 6% (P). W. C. ALLEN. 


ELISHUA (y2>x, 2S 5, 1 Ch 14°).—A son of 
David born at Jerusalem. The variant in 1 Ch 3°, 


yow'ox, is duo to the similar name occurring in the 
next line. J. F. STENNING. 


ELIUD (’Edcov'5).—An ancestor of Jesus (Mt 15), 
See GENEALOGY, 


ELIZAPHAN (joy ‘God has protected’; cf. 
Phon. 2y3ibs, "EXeccagdav).—1. Prince of the Kohath- 
ites, son of Uzziel, Nu 3, 1 Ch 158 (Edcaddr), 
2Ch 29!8 = Elzaphan (joy>x, “EXecaddy), Ex 62, Lv 
10° P. 2, Zebulun’s representative for dividing the 
land (Nu 34% P), G. H. BATTERSBY. 


ELIZUR (1x ‘God is a Rock,’ cf. ZURIEL, 
*FAetoovp).—Prince of Reuben at the first cansus (Nu 
1° 210 730. 89 1915 Pp) A similar name occurs in the 
Zinjerli inscriptions (8th cent. B.c.), Bir-tsfr, ‘the 
god Bir is a rock’ (Hommel, Anc. Heb. Trad., 
320), or Bar-tsfr, ‘son of a rock’ (D. 1. Miiller). 

G. H. BATTERSBY. 

ELKANAH (aaR>N ‘God has possessed ’).-—1. The 
second son of Korah, brother to Assir and Abi- 
asaph, one of the clans of the Korahites (Ex 6*). 
We are told that ‘the children of Korah died not’ 
in the overthrow of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
(Nu 2611), 2, The son of Jeroham, the son of Ehhu, 
the son of ‘Yohu, the son of Zuph, an Ephraimite 
of Ramathaim-zophim, * of the Inll country of 
Ephraim, the husband of Hannah, his favourite 
wife, and Peninnah. Hannah felt her childlessness 
very much, especially as Peninnal mocked her 
for it; but E. endeavoured to comfort her. At 
length, after several yearly visits to the temple at 
Shiloh, Hannah was promised a son, This son was 
called Samuel, and Wannah and her husband offered 
him to the Lord when he was but an infant, and 
left him with Eli on their return to Ramah (18 1! 
2), 3. The son of Assir, the son of Korah (1 Ch 
6*3), apparently identical with (1), and an ancestor 
of (2). 4 The father of Zuph or Zophai (1 Ch 
676.35), §, An ancestor of Berechiah, the son of 
Asa, ‘that dwelt in the villages of the Netopha- 
thites’ (1 Ch 9"), 6, One of David's mighty men, 
a Korahite (1 Ch 12%), 7. One of the two door- 
keepers for the ark (1 Ch 15%), perhaps identical 
with (6). 8. ‘That was next to the king,’ slain in 
the reign of Ahaz with ‘Maasciah the Rein 8 SON, 
and Azrikam the ruler of the house,’ by Zichri, ‘a 
mighty man of Ephraim’ (2 Ch 287). 

H. A. REDPATH. 

ELKIAH (‘Edxe:d). — An ancestor of Judith, 
Jth 8 


ELKOSHITE (vip>yn, LX X’Edxecatos).—A gentilic 
adjective employed to describe the prophet Nahum 
(14), implying that a place named Elkosh was his 
birthplace. Three identifications have been pro- 

osed for the latter. (1) Jerome (in his Coma.) 
ocates Elkosh at a village in Galilee named J¢lcest 
(cf. also Capernaum=01n) 19) (7), ‘village of 
Nahum’). (2) In a work ascribed to Epiphanius, 
On the Prophets, how they died and where they 
were buried, we are told that ‘Nahum was of 
Elkosh, beyond Bét Gabré, of the tribe of Simeon.’ 
This Bét Gabré is Beit Jibrin, the ancient Eleu- 
theropolis, N.E. of Lachish. (3) Medieval tradition 
connected Nahum with Hi/ush on a tributary of the 
Tigris, 2 days’ journey N. of Mosul (Nineveh). We 
must be content to leave the prophet’s birthplace 
uncertain, although weighty considerations plead 


*For this name see art. RAMATHAIM-zoPHIM. In 1 Oh 626-38 
and 33-35 Samuel is represented as a Levite, and the three names, 
Flinn, Tohu, Zuph, appear as Eliab, Nahath, Zophai (625-23) ; 
Eliel, Toah, Zuph (Kethibh Ziph) (655-55), It is noticeable that 
in the first of these places there is no connecting link hetween 
the Elkanah mentioned and Samucl. The usual explanation 
given of this apparent discrepancy is that the Lovites in any 

rticular city were counted as part of the tribe amongst whom 

hey were dwelling ; but this does not seem very satisfactory. 
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in favour of the second of the above identifica- 
tions. 

Lrreratune.—A. B. Davidson, Nahum, Introd. § 1; Nestle, 
Zeitsch. d. deutsch. Pal. Vereins, i, 222 ff. (transl. in PEFSt 
(1879), p. 186 ff.); G. A. Smith, ist. Geog. 231 n. 

J. A. SELBIF. 

ELLASAR (95x, "Ed\\acdp, Pontus). — Arioch, 
king of Ellasar, was one of the vassal Babylonian 
kings who took part along with their suzerain, 
Chedor-laomer of Elam, in his campaign against 
Canaan (Gn 14'). In the early days of Assyri- 
ology (see F. Lenormant, La Langue primitive de 
la Chaldée (1875), pp. 377-379) he was already 
identified by the ee yherers of the cuneiform 
inscriptions with Eri-Aku, king of Larsa, who 
was called Rim-Sin (or Rim-Agu) by his Semitic 
subjects. The identification has now been verified 
by further discoveries, which have shown that 

tri-Aku was a contemporary of Kudur-Lagamar 
(Chedor-laomer) of Elam, Tudghula or Tid‘al, and 
Khammurabi or Ammi-rabi, whom recent research 
has proved to be the Am-raphel of Genesis. Larsa 
is now represented by the mounds of Senkereh, in 
Lower Babylonia, on the east bank of the Euphrates 
and about midway between the sites of Erech 
(Warka) and Ur (Mukayyar), One of its early 
names was Ararma, and it was celebrated for its 
temple and worship of the Sun-god (see Sayce, 
Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 166, 167). 
The temple, called Bil-Uri by the Semrtes, was of 
very ancient date, and had been restored by Ur- 
Bau (2), B.C. 2700, by Khammurabi, by Nebuchad- 
rezzar, and by Nabonidus, Among the ruins of 
its library and tombs Loftus found fragments of a 
mathematical work (Chaldaa and Sustana, pp 
255, 256). The biblical form of the name Seabaul y 
represents 41 Larsa, ‘the city of Larsa’ (but see 
Ball’s note on Gn 14! in Haupt’s O7). 


Lireraturn, —Sayce, HCM 1606ff.; Loftus, Chaldwa and 
Sustana, 240 ff. 3 Delitzsch, Wo lag daa Parad tes? 2238 f. ; Ticle, 
(fesch, i. 86; Schrader, COT on Gn 14. See also Hommel’s art. 
BABYLONIA, p. 2260 in present vol., and his Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, 148f. A. H. SAYCR. 


ELM.—A mistranslation of AV for terebinth 
(Hos 4}), 


ELMADAM (Ed\yaddu, AV Elmodam, perh. =7\0by 
Gn 10"*).—An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3%). See 
GENEALOGY. 


ELNAAM (cyibx ‘God is pleasantness’).—The 
father of two of David’s mighty men (L Ch 11*), 


ELNATHAN (inj¢x ‘God has given’; cf. jp), 2 K 
248, Jer 26% 36!"--5, Ezr 816,—4, The father of 
Nehushta, the mother of Jehoiachin. 2. The son 
of Achbor. <A person of influence in Jehoiakim’s 
court. Ile was the chief of those sent to Egypt to 
fetch Uriah, who had offended Jehoiakim by his 
prOH cys and one of those who had entreated 
Jehoiakrn not to burn the roll. Tt is possible that 
(1) and (2) are the same person, but by no means 
certain when we consider the commonness of the 
name. 3. ‘The name occurs no fewer than three 
times in the list of those sent for by Ezra when he 
encamped near Ahava in the course of his journey 
to Jerus., twice amony the chief men, and also as 
one of the teachers. But it is extremely probable 
that the second occurrence of the name is a corrupt 
reading, arising out of the following name Nathan. 


I, I. Woons. 
ELOHIM.—See Gop. ELOHIST.—Sec HeExa- 
TEUCH. 


ELOI. --See Ext. 
ELON (jos ‘a terebinth’).—-4. Of the tribe of 


ELYMAIS 


Zebulun, one of the minor judges (Jg 124). All 
that is told of him is simply that he judged Israel 
for ten years, that he died, and was buried in Elon 
(pox) in Zebulun. The MT points }\7x Aijalon ; 
but the distinction thus made between the name 
of the judge and his burying-place is quite arbitrary. 
Baer, Libri Jos. et Jud. p. 98, reads joy Elon, in 
both verses. 2 A son of Zebulun (Cn 46, Nu 26%, 
where gentilic name Elonites occurs). 3, A Littite, 
the father-in-law of Esau (Gn 26% 36°), 
G. A. COOKE. 

ELON (j$5'x), Jos 19.—A town of Dan, perhaps 
the same as Elon-beth-hanan (1 K 4°), which was 
in Solomon’s province corresponding to the terri- 
tory of Dan. The site of Ananiah scems too far 
E., being in Benjamin. In some MSS Elon and 
Beth-hanan are made distinct places, in which case 
the latter may be Ananiah, and the former is 
unknown unless Aijalon was the original reading. 

C. R. Conner. 

ELON-BETH-HANAN.—Sce ELon. ELOTH.— 

Seo ELATH. 


ELPAAL (5ysbx ‘God of doing’ (?)),—The head of 
a Benjamite family (1 Ch 8!-!*38), See GENE- 
ALOGY. 


ELPARAN (Gn 14°).—See PARAN. 


ELPELET (ubsbx, AV Elpalet).—One of David's 
sons = ELIPHELET No. 1. 


EL-SHADDAI.—Sce Gop. 


ELTEKEH (Jos 19 ngppy, 21° xppby).—A town 
of the territory of Dan, mentioned in connexion 
with Ekron and Gibbethon. It is probably the 
same as Altaku (Al-ta-ku-u), a town mentioned in 
the Prism Inscription of Sennacherib as the seene 
of the defeat of the Philistines and their Egyp. 
allies by the Assyrians in the days of Hezekiah. 
G. A. Smith (dist. Geog. p. 236) urges that Altaku 
(Eltekeh) cannot have been situated up the valley 
of Aijalon, where it is marked on the P#F map, 
for such a site is unsuitable as the meeting-place 
of the main Assyr. and Egyp. armies. The PEF 
identification may, however, be correct, and the 
light may have been between detachments. Yet 
a site near Ekron suits Sennacherib’s narrative, 
for after taking Altaku he tells us next that he 
took Ekron (Am-kar-ru-na), In any case it is 
improbable that the retreat of Sennacherib was 
the result of the encounter. W. E. BARNES. 


ELTEKON (jpnbx), Jos 15°°.—A town of Judah, 
noticed with Maarath and Beth-anoth. It was in 
ue mountains. The site is unknown. Possibly 

ekoa. 


ELTOLAD (1b1nby), Jos 15°°.—A town in the ex- 
treme S. of Judah, given to Simeon (194); probably 
Tolad (1 Ch 4%), The site is unknown. 


ELUL (b:bx, "EXovA, Hlul, Neh 61°, 1 Mac 147).— 
See TIME. 


ELUZAI (nybx ‘God is my strength’).—One of 
the mighty men who joined David at Ziklag (1 Ch 
12°), 


ELYMAEANS.—Seec ELAMITES. 


ELYMAIS (‘EAvuas).—This name, which repre- 
sents the OT ELAM, was given to a district of 
Persia, lying, according to Strabo (xvi. p. 744), 
erong the southern spurs of Mt. Zagros, S of Media 
and of Susiana. In 1 Mac 6!, according to the 
common reading, which is adopted by the AV, 


ELYMAS 


Elymais is named as a rich city in Persia. No 
such city, however, is mentioned elsewhere, except 
by Josephus (Ané. Xt. ix. 1), who is sinply follow- 
ing 1 Mac. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
we should correct the text with A (év ’EXdues), 
R (év Avuocs), and most cursives, and read ‘in Ely- 
mais in Persia there was a city’; so Fritzsche and 
RV. In the year Bc. 164 Antiochus Epiphanes 
made an unsuccessful attack npon the rich treas- 
ures of a temple of Artemis in this province, but 
the name of the place is unknown. Polybius 
(xxxi, 11), like 1 Mac, merely speaks of the temple 
as being in Elymais; while Persepolis, which is 
mentioned by the later account in 2 Mac 92, was 
not situated in this district. Comp. Rawlinson 
(Speaker's Comment.), and Strack and Zoekler on 
1 Mac 6!" H. A. WHITE. 


ELYMAS.—See BARJEsUus. 
ELYON.—Sce Eu Evyon, Gop. 


ELZABAD (13)7x ‘ God hath given ’).—1. A Gadito 
chief who joined David (1 Ch 12"), 2, A Korahite 
doorkeeper (1 Ch 267). 


EMADABUN (‘Iyadafo'v, AV Madiabun, after 
the Aldine text Madiapody), 1 Es 558 ( LXX).—E., 
of the sons of Jesus (AV ‘the sons of Madiabun’), 
Is mentioned among the Levites who  super- 
intended the restoration of the temple. There is 
no corresponding name in the parallel Ezr 3°, and 
it is omitted in the Vulg.: it is probably due to a 
repetition of the name which follows, El\:adouv. 

Il. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 

EMATHEIS (B ’Eyaédls, A 'Ruadels, AV Ama- 
theis), 1 Es 9®,—Called Atrunat, Ezr 10%, 


EMBALMING.—See MEDICINE. 


EMBROIDERY was the ornamentation of cloth, 
usually linen, by means of variegated colour and 
artistic desijrn. 

(1) pava tashbéz (the verb in Pi. and Pu. occurs Ex 
2870. 8 [fall], the noun nszy'9 8 times in Ex 28, 39, 
and in Ps 45"*) is used (only) of the high priest’s 
coat (nind). AV has ‘broidered,’ RV ‘chequer- 
work,’ Ex 284, This was simply a surface device of 
lustre upon one colour giving an effect of broken 
light, like the sparkle of jet-bead ornament. Work 
of this kind is still done by hand by the Jewish 
women of Damascus, and by the people around 
Iconium. The coat is cut in two minds of material, 
the outer one often of silk or of shining linen, the 
inner of white or coloured cotton. ‘Then threads 
of cotton-twist are inserted between the two, and 
are carefully and patiently stitched in according 
to pattern. This has been cone’ in modern manu- 
facture in such articles as the white honeycomb 
bedcover, except that the hand-wrought article is 
the same on both sides. This ornamental effect of 
light upon a uniform surface seems to be the origin 
of damask in all its beautiful varictics. The ‘coat’ 
of the high priest would be of this description, 
either sewn by hand or woven in squares and 
lines, sv as to give the effect of chequer and lustre. 

(2) appr rikmah, needle-work, broidered-work, 
Jg 5%, Ezk 16) 1-18 2616 277. 16. % (cf, Ex 26% 35%, 
Ps 454). Thesame word is used in ] Ch 29? of stones, 
and in Ezk 178 of feathers. In both instances AV 
and RV tr. ‘of divers colours.’ O75 ayy ‘work of 
the varicvator’ (QPB uses this term consistently) 
occurs 6 times in Ex, and op45 ‘the variegator’ by 
itself twice (cf. Ps 139'5 *npaq ‘I was curiously 
wrought,’ AV, RV). ee 

(3) avn avyp ‘work of the designer’ (of artistic 
designs in weaving; QPB ‘pattern weaver’), Ex 
2G. 81 ORs. 15 3G8. 85 393-8 of, syn Ex 387 and (somie- 
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what more generally) navn akin Ex 31* (‘to devise 
designs’) 355-5, 2 Ch 28, ef, Ex 35° (‘designed 
work’), 

Where the process was that of needlework, the 
cloth was stretched and held in a frame, and the 
sewn work in coloured thread was added; or it 
might be introduced during the weaving. 

nything in nature or art that was variegated 
by spots, lines, squares, etc., was rikmd@h, sume- 
thing embroidered. Where a principal part of the 
charm was due to originality of decorative design, 
or suecessful drawing of resemblances, the in- 
tellectual distinction would give it the name 
cunning-work (‘work of the desiener’). 

Oriental broidered cloth, whether hand-wrought 
or woven, is usually the same on both sides. 
In Damascus, prayer-cloths are made in stripes 
of crimson, sky-blue, white, purple, ete, with 
gold thread interwoven, after the manner of the 
tabernacle fabrics. 


LITERATURE.—Wilkinson, Anc. Egyp, ii. 813 Moore on Jy 630; 
Hartmann, JTebraerin, i. 401 17., tii, 188 1%.; Schrocder, De restitu 
multerum, 221f.; Braun, De vestitu sucerdotum, 301 tf. ; Knob.- 
Dillm. on Ex 261. 8) 28), G. M. MACKIE. 


EMEK-KEZIZ (jp pry), Jos 187, AV ‘ Valley of 
Keziz,’ mentioned amony the towns of Benjainin. 


—A place apparently in the Jordan Valley near 
Jericho, The site 1s unknown. Sce Dillmann, 
ad loc, C R. ConpER. 


EMERALD.—Sce STONES (PRECIOUS). 


EMERODS (that is, lhemorrhoids),—The word 
used in AV to denote the disease brought upon the 
Philistines when they had captured the ark (1S 5). 
‘wo Heb. words are used for this disease. One of 
these is ‘phel (ory). It is supposed to mean some- 
thing swollen. It is the name of a portion of the 
fortifications of Jerus. (2 Ch 278 33'4, Neh 32% 27 11%), 
The verb of the stem is used twice, in the sense of 
being puffed up, presumptuous (Hab 24, Nu 14). 
This exhausts the use of the stein, except in the six 
Peces where ‘ophel, in the plural, is used for the 
disease in question (Dt 287, 15 5%% 14 645), So 
far, the disease seems to be something tumid, a 
swelling of some sort. 

The other word, (éhdrim (nny), is the only word 
of its stem in the language. It is used in the six 
places last mentioned, as the keré, or marginal 
reading, to be substituted for ‘“phel, and is also 
used in 18S 67-27, Cognate ‘vords in Syr. and 
Arab. convey the idea of breathing hard, of easing 
the belly with violent effort, of tenesmus with flow 
of blood. It is said that the Massoretes directed 
this word to be substituted for the other as being 
a Jess indclicate term. 

As to the nature of the disease, not much can be 
inferred from 1 8 5°, where AV tr. ‘They had 
emerods in their secret parts,’ and RV ‘tumours 
brake out upon them,’ for the verb there used 
appears nowhere else. ‘That the disease was 
externally loathsome is evident from Dt 287, 
where it is classed with the boil of Egypt, the 
scurvy and the itch. That it was terribly fatal 
seems to be as bla in 1S 514, That it had 
some particularly noteworthy symptom appears 
from the fact that they made golden images of it. 

The traditions handed down in Josephus, and in 
the added specifications in the Sept. and Vulg., are 
sufficiently specific and horrible. According to the 
Vulg. ‘computrescebant prominentes extales eorum.’ 
Josephus says, ‘They died of the dysentery, 
n sore distemper that brought death upon them 
very suddenly; for... they bronght up their 
entrails, which were eaten Cran te and vomited 
them up entirely rotted away by the disease’ (Ant. 
VI. i. 1). Josephus is imaginative, but the evidence 
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indicates some form of dysenterie or typhoid 
disease, in which a loathsome rectal protrusion 
was a prominent symptom, See MEDICINE, 
Lireraturye.—Driver and Dillm. on Dt 2827; Thenius, Well- 
hausen, and Driver on 18 68.9 64; Hitzig, Urgesch. d. Philistuer 
1845), pp. 201; Geiger, UrechrYt, 408f.; Oxf. Heb. Lex. and 
iegfried-Stade, &.vv. W. J. BEECHER. 


EMIM (ox, ’Oupaelv, Oonely; AV Emims).—TJhe 
name is that of a body of Rephaim or giant people, 
living E. of the Jordan, in the S, half of the territory 
between Bashan and Seir (Dt 2). The name 
signifies ‘formidable ones,’ and we are told that it 
was given them by the Moabites. The Emim were 
in this region in Abraham's time, and were attacked 
by the four invading kings during their march 8. 
(Gn 14°), ‘They are said to have been ‘a people 
great and numerous, and tall as the Anakim.’ We 
are not told what beeame of them, but the natural 
sugrerestions of the narrative are to the effect that 
the Moubites destroyed and superseded them. Sce 
GIANT. W. J. BEECHER, 


EMINENT is now only metaphorical, ‘exalted,’ 
but in AV it is always literal: an ‘eminent place,’ 
zk 16% 8-89 (33) RVim ‘a vaulted chamber,’ sce 
Davidson on Ezk 16%), 2 Es 15% (locus eminens) ; 
‘an high mountain and eminent,’ Mzk 1724 (bn). 
Cf. Elyot, Zhe Governour, i. 4, Sle made not only 
herbes to garnisshe the erthe, but also trees of a 
more eminent stature than herbes.’ Eminence 
occurs in AV only in the compound ‘ pre-eminence’ 
(Ec 3", Sir 33", 1 Mac 11°, Col 14,3 Jn %). RV 
gives ‘eminency’ in Iizk 7" ‘neither shall there be 
eminency amone them?’ (073 ark, AV ‘wailing for 
them,’ so RVm), using the word in its modern 
sense, and following the Arab. for the translation. 
See Davidson, ad loc. J, HASTINGS, 


EMMANUEL.—Sec IMMANUEL. 


EMMAUS (’Expao's),—1. Lk 24)8 only. This 
place was 60 furlongs from Jerusalem, Some MSS 
follow & in reading fan hundred and sixty’; but 
this is probably a corruption, to suit the views held 
as to ae site In the 4th cent. A.D.; for a journey 
of 320 furlongs, or 40 miles, in one day (see 
vy, 18: 28) 29.383) would have been improbable. In the 
Onomasticon (s.v.) it is placed at Eminaus Nico- 
polis—now ’Amwés, 20 miles from Jerus., near 
Aijalon, Josephus, however, speaks of an KEmamaus 
60 furlongs from Jerusalem (JVars, VIL. vi. 6), 
the habitation of a colony of Titus’ soldiers. The 
direction is unknown. ‘The name ‘Kulénich or 
‘Colony,’ and the distance from Jerus. (which, 
however, is not exact), have suggested the village 
so named in the valley W. of the Holy City. In 
the twelfth cent. Emmaus was shown at another 
villaze, A udbcibch, to the N.W., at about the re- 
quired distance. ‘To the S.W. of Jerus., near the 
main road to the plain, is a ruin called Ahamasah, 
which recalls the name of Emmaus, The distance 
is more than 60 furlongs, but perhaps not too 
great for a rough estimate. The site, however, 
remains uncertain. See SIH’P vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

2. Emmaus Nicopolis is not mentioned in OT, 
but appears as a place of importance in the time of 
the Maceaecs It was in the neighbouring plain 
that the Syrian army was defeated by andes 
(1 Mane 3% 5? 48-5)" Kimaus was one of the towns 
fortified by Bacchides in order to ‘vex’ Israel 
(1 Mac 9", Jos. Ant. Xut. i. 3). 


Literatcerk.—Robinson, BRP iti, 1476.5 Gudérin, Stdée, 1. 
20f., 301f.; Reland, Pal. 427, 758; Thomason, Land and Book, 
1. 116, 123 ff., 152, ti. 69; Schwarz, Dag heil. Land, p. 98; Neu- 
bauer, Géog. du Talmud, 101f., 162f.; Baedeker-Socin, Wdbk, 
to Pal. 141; Sepp, Dashei?. Land, {. 42; PIESt, 1876, 172, 174; 
1879, 105; 1881, 46, 237, 274; 1882, 24, 59; 1883, 53, 65; 1884, 
83, 189, 243; 1885, 116, 156; 1886, 17; Smith, WOlIL 214; 
Schirer, HJP 1. £ 215, 236, fi. 231, 263, 386ff., 1. i. 167 {f.; 


Conder, Tent Work tn Pal. 8,140; ible Places, 73, 108; Keim, 
Jesus of Nazara, vi. 306; Caspari, Chronol.-Geog. Leben Jesu; 
Andrews, Life of our Lord, 617-619. C. RK. CONDER, 


EMMER (A ‘Eypip, B Epi), 1 Es 9%.—In Lzr 
10°° IMMER. 


EMMERUTH (A ’Exuunpo'é, B “Epunpos, AV 
Meruth), 1 Es 5%.—A corruption of Immer in 
Kzr 287, Probably “Expunp was first Greeized into 
"Kupnpos, and the form in A arose from mistaking 
’Euunpou for a nominative. ‘The AV is due to the 
Aldine text, which has viol ¢« Mnpor'é for b. Kup. 

Hl. Sir. J. THACKERAY. 

EMULATION is now used only in a good sense, 
healthy rivalry. But about 1611 it wavered be- 
tween that and a distinctly bad meaning, ‘am- 
bitious strife,’ or ‘malicious envy.’ Shakespeare 
uses it in both ways, and of the three occurrences 
in AV, two are bad (1 Mac 8!, Gal 5°, both ¢#dos) 
and one guood (Ko 11'4 ‘If by any means I may 
provoke to e, ef ws mapafmicw, RV ‘to jeal- 
ousy’), The Douay Bible uses ‘emulation’ of 
God, after Vulg. @mulatio, in Ps 78 ‘in their 

rauens they provoked him to emulation,’ where 

V has ‘jealousy’ (‘moved him to jealousy with 
their graven images’). Tor the sense of ‘mali- 
cious envy’ take the Rheims tr. of Ac 79 ‘the 
Patriarches through emulation, sold Joseph into 
Mgypt.” Emulation and envy are distinguished 
and discussed by ‘Trench, NZ’ Synonyms, p. 8310, 
in his article on the Gr. words ¢7jA0s and g0dvos. 

J. WAsrinas, 

ENABLE occurs only 1 Ti 2?, and it is used, 
without an infinitive following, in the obsolete or 
atleast archaic sense of ‘strengthen.’ Cf. Mul- 
caster (1581), Positions, xli. 232, ‘Exercise to en- 
able the body’; and Melvill, Diary (Wodrow, p. 
280), ‘obteining of God’s mercie that night’s repose, 
quhilk I luiked nocht for, to inable me. for the 
morne’s action.’ J. HASTINGS, 


ENAIM (o'yy), probably the same as Enam 
(oy) which is mentioned among the towns of 
lowland Judah in Jos 15%, From the reference 
to Enaim in Gn 38!* 2) we gather that it was the 
name of a village on the road to Timnah;: and, as 
the incident recorded in this chapter is prefaced 
by the mention of the sojourn of Judah with his 
friend Hirah the Adullamite, the village possibly 
stood on the road between 'Timnah and Adullam. 
In Jos 15* EKnam stands in thesame vroup of towns 
with Tappuah and Adullam and Azekunh. 

The AV in its rendering Gn 384 ‘in an open 
place’ (RV ‘in the gate of Enaim’), and Gn 38?! 
‘openly by the way side’ (RV ‘at Enaim by the 
way side’), has followed the explanation adopted 
by the Targuins, the Pesh. Syriac, and the Latin 
Valgate (in bivio itineris), on the supposition that 
‘éenayim had its usual meaning ‘cyes,’ and was 
not a proper name. Cf, Jerome, who, connnent- 
ing on the words ‘Et sedit ad portam Enam,’ 
remarks ‘Sermo HWebraicus Enaim transfertur in 
oculos. Non est igitur nomen loci; sed est 
sensus: sedit in bivio, sive in compito, ubi dili- 
gentius debet viator aspicere, quod iter gradiendi 
capiat.” ‘The Old Latin (Lyons Pent.) and the LXX 
(Aivdy) rightly rendered the word as a proper name. 
The double form Inaim and Enam may be com- 
pared with Dothain and Dothan (Gn 37!” and 2 K 
6'3). The meaning of the name was presumabl 
‘the two springs.’ Conder has identified it wit 
Ith. Wady Alin, which is close to Beth-sheinesh 
and Iin-gannim. H. E, Rye, 


ENAN (j}'y ‘having fountains,’ or ‘eyes’ t.e. ‘keen- 
eyed,’ Alvdv).—Prince of Naphtali at the first census 
(Nu 35 929 778. 83 1()27 P), 


ENASIBUS 


ENASIBUS (A 'Evac:Bos, B -e-), 1 Es 9%.—In Ezr 
10° Exvrasnis. The form is probably due to read- 
ing AI as N. 


ENCAMPMENT BY THE SEA.—One of the 
stations in the itinerary of the children of Israel, 
where they encamp after leaving Klim, Nu 33" [see 
Enim]. If the position of Elim be in the Wady 
Ghurundel, then the camp by the sea is on the shore 
of the Gulf of Suez, somewhere south of the point 
where the Wady ‘l'ayibeh opens to the coast. The 
curious return of the line of march to the seashore 
is a phenomenon that has always arrested the 
attention of travellers to Mt. Sinai: and if Mt. 
Sinai be really in the so-called Sinaitic peninsula, the 
camp can be located within a half-mile. [But it is 
within the bounds of a reasonable probability that 
the ‘Encampment by the Sea’ may mean the Gulf 
of ‘Akabah, and Sinai be out of the peninsula.}] St. 
Silvia of Aquitaine (?in the year 388] returned 
from the traditional Sinai, at especially notices 
the approach of the line of march to the seashore 
(‘pervenimus ad mansionem, que erat jam super 
mare, id est in eo loco, ubi iam de inter montes 
exitur, et incipitur denuo totum iam iuxta mare 
ambulari; sic tamen iuxta mare, ut subito fluctus 
animalibus pedes cedat’). Her identification is 
that of an accepted tradition which must be many 
years older than herself. It is very valuable 
evidence for a Christian tradition which is sensibly 
constant in her time, and shows no signs of having 
undergone any revision at the hands of ecclesiastics, 

J. RENDEL HARRIS, 

ENCHANTMENT.—Sce DIVINATION. 


END.—The uses of this word are not so often 
obsolete as biblical, and demand attention from 
their very familiarity. 


1. The end as opposed to the beginning. To the Heb. mind, 
especially in the later and more rigorous days of the history of 
Israel, the most perplexing problem was the prosperity of the 
wicked; and the conclusion which gave the inost satisfying 
sheltor, was the thought of the Pid. Ps 3787.88 *Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upHeht for the end (RV ‘latter 
end’) of that man is peace. But the transgressors shall be 
destroyed together; the end (RV ‘latter end’) of the wicked 
shall be cut off.’ So even the author of Ps 74, who, though a 
true worshipper, felt the perplexity so keenly that he said, 
‘Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart’ (v.18), found rest 
when he went into the sanctuary of God and ‘considered their 
latter end’ (v.17). Moreover, this is the solution of the Book 
of Job, if (apart from the Elihu chapters) that book may be 
accepted ag a unity. It is Lildad who utters the prophecy 
(Job 87), nnconsciously as Caiaphas; but it is fulfilled to the 
letter (4212), for the word used of Job's ‘latter end’ is the same 
in both places. And it is a truly religious solution, since it is 
God that declares the ond from the beginning (Is 46!9), Nor 
was it so precarious as we may suppose, for the word Cahdrtth) 
had a certain elasticity of meaning, and did not absolutely 
restrict the thought to the end of this present life. Its sense 
varied with the context, but it was capable of standing for 
even the great Messianic future. Still, we must observe that 
this source of encouragement, while frequent in the Apocr. 
ws 216 64 Sir 118 736 911 1127 [1622] 1812 219. 10), ig scarcely found 
n NT; cf. (doubtfully) He 137 ‘considering the end of their 
conversation’ (ray ixBacw a6 &varrpogn¢, Wyo. ‘the goynue out 
of lynynge’; but Rendall takes it in another sense, ‘the issue, 
gc, of the word which they had preached, presented to the 
observer by their daily course of life’); and 2 P 220 ‘ the latter 
end ig worse with them than the beginning’ (ra iczvara, RV 
‘the last state ’). 

2. The ‘end’ {gs used to denote the extremity. The Heb. 
words are (1) gabhlath, only Ex 282 3915 (AV ‘at the ends,’ 
RV ‘like cords,’ fr. [gabhal} to twist). (2) peh, lit. ‘mouth,’ 
2K 1021 2116 Ezr 911 ‘full from one end to another’ (AVm 
‘full from mouth to mouth,’ but Ryle thinks the metaphor 
has been taken from a drinking vessel). (3) pé’dh, Ezk 411? 
(usually ‘side,’ as RV here), (4) ro’eh, ‘head,’ 1 K g8=2 Ch 59 
the ends of the staves’ of the ark. (5) séph (a late word, 
2Ch 2036, Ec 811 72 1218, J] 220, and in Dn). But the most 
freq. is (6) ‘ephes, only in the phrase ’aphsé ’erez, ‘ends of 
the earth’; which is also the tr. of (7) kanéphoth hd’arez, lit. 
‘wings of the earth’ in Job 878 8813, On the last passage 
Davidson says, ‘The figure is beautiful; the dawn as it pours 
forth along the whole horizon, on both sides of the beholder, 
lays hold of the borders of the earth, over which night lay like 
@ covering ; and seizing this covering by its extremities it shakes 
the wicked out of it. The wicked flee from the light. The 
dawn is not a physical phenomenon merely, it is a moral agent.’ 
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In NT cf. Mt 2481 ‘from one end of heaven to the other’ (ae’ 
aXfav euparay ing axpey ors), Ro 1018 ‘the ends of the world’ 
(1% wipare rig oixovuivns), See Kantif, WORLD. 

3. The end may also be the conclusion, as Ia 248 ‘the noise 
of them that rejoice endeth’ (Addhad), The Heb. is nearly 
always hdzih and ita derivatives; but once we find ydzdah, ‘to 
go out,’ Ex vgs ¢ in the end of the year’; and twice the subst. 
tékaphah, ‘the circuit’ (of the sun, Ps 196), nsed of the year, 
Ex 3423, 2 Ch 2423 (AVm and RYm ‘revolution’). In NT the 
chief word {g ridos, but the more precise euvriAse ig found in 
Mt (1389. 40. 49 243 2820, always followed by rod ataves, EV ‘end 
of t 8 world,’ RVm ‘consummation of the a e’)and in He 928 
\e Tow cidivey, AV ‘end of the world,’ RV ‘end of the ages,’ 
tV¥im ‘consummation of the ages’), See Escuaroouy ; also 
MILLENNIUM, Panousia, Wonrtp, and B. W. Bacon in Old and 
New Test. Student, xiii. 225-283. ‘End’ in the sense of con- 
clusion is commen in Apocr., us 1 Eg 9!7 ‘their cause... was 
bronght to an end’ (jy ixi ripes) 3 with which cf. He 6/6 ‘an 
oath for confirmation ia to them an end of all strife’ (sipas se 
BtBaiwew, RV ‘is final for confirmation’). ‘In the end of the 
Sabbath ° (Mt 28!) iy lit. ‘late of the Sabbath ' (6p ¢a3Sarwy). 

4. A work may be ended, not merely because it is concluded 
or terminated, but because it is completed or perfected. In this 
sense ‘end’ occurs both ag vb. and subst. The Heb. is mostly 
either kdldh or tdmam in some of their parts; and the meaning 
is cither completencss, as of the end of sin (Dn 024), or porfec- 
tion, as of the end of God’s creative work (Gn 22), The subst, 
kdlah is tr. ‘a fullend?’ in Jer 427 510.18 yon dts 4ge8dts, Fivk 1113, 
and ‘an utter end’ in Nah 15.9(RV ‘a fullend’), The phrase 
tis ridog Carries the sense both of termination and of complete- 
ness, 60 that in Jn 131 it is dificult to decide between ‘he loved 
them to the end’ and ‘he loved thein to the uttermost.’ In 
1 Th 216 ‘to the uttermost’ is clear; in Lk 185 ‘to the end’ is 
most natural, In 1P 113 the adv. vsAsiog, which occurs in bibl. 
Gr. only here, Is trd in AV ‘to the end,’ in RV more probably 
‘perfectly.’ These meanings pasily pass into that of perpetuity, 
which is manifest in Pa 119%.112) KEV ‘unto the end’ (Heb 
'fkebh); Job 3458 Cadh-negah); Jer 85 (ldnegah); and ‘world 
without end’ Is 4577 (YY ‘a7)yoqy), Fph 88) (rev aiaives ray 
eiovoy, RV ‘for ever and ever’). 


Like Lut. finis (and probably owing to it), ‘end’ 
is used in ing. for the purpose, as in ‘Tomson’s 
NT (1576) Heading of Ip. to He, ‘The drift and 
end of this Epistle is.’ In AV this meaning is 
found only in the phrase ‘to the end...” or 
‘to this end... ,’ and once ‘to what end’? 
(Am 5%), In old Ing. this phrase is sometimes 
followed by the infin., as Bucon’s Lsseys, p. 201, 
‘Some undertake Sutes . . . to the end to gratify 
the adverse partie.’ But in AV it is followed by 
‘that,’ or the conj. is omitted. The constructions 
in the orig. ara: 1. yo? ‘in order that,’ Ex 8% 
‘to the end thou mayest know’ ; Iv 175, Dt 17! %, 
Ps 30%, Ezk 20% 314, Ob ®% 2 mivrdy ‘for the 
sake of’ (see Ec 3! 87), Ke 74 ‘to the end that 
man should find nothing after him.’ 3. 70d with 
infin., 1 Mac 13% 14%, 4, dws, 1 Mac 14%, 5. 
els 76 with infin., Ac 7%, Ro 1? 46 1 Th 3%, 
6. els rodro, ‘to this end,’ Jn 18°’, Ro 14%, 2Co 2°. 
7. wpds 76, Lk 18! ‘to this end that men ought 
always to pray’ (RV ‘to the end that’). RV 
has shown much fondness for this phrase, intro- 
ducing ‘to the end that’ in place of the simple 
‘that’ of AV, for Wwe? in Gn 18!28, Ex 33%, 
Nu 16”; for els 76 with infin. (on which see Votaw, 
The Use of the Infin. in Bibl. Gr., 1896, p. 21) in 
Ro 4}, Eph 12, 2Th 15 228 1] P 37; and for twa 
in Eph 3”, 2 Th 3%, Tit 3% RV also introduces 
‘to this end’ for els rodro in Mk 1%, 1'Ti 4 (AV 
‘therefore’), Ac 261% 1 Jn 38 (AV ‘for this pur- 
pose’), and Jn 187 (AV ‘for this cause’); funto 
this end’ in 1 P 48 (Gr. els rotro, AV ‘for this 
cause’); and ‘to which end’ in 2 Th 1” (Gr, els 
8, AV ‘ wherefore’). J. HASTINGS. 


ENDAMAGE.—Fzr 4" ‘thou shalt e. the revenne 
of the kings’ (pjna), and 1 Es 6% ‘that stretcheth 
ont his hand to hinder or e. that house of the 
Lord in Jerusalem’ (kaxorotjoa). The word is 
still used, but is somewhat old-fashioned. Cf. 
Quarles, Emblems, 1. xi. 47, ‘The Devil smileth 
that he may endamaye’; and H. Vaughan, Sidez, 
i. Pref., ‘No loss is so doleful as that gain that 
will endamage the soul.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENDEAVOUR.—<‘ Endeavour’ seems a very in- 
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adequate tr. of omovddtw, which in 2 Ti 4%! ig 
rendered ‘do thy diligence,’ in Tit 3" ‘be diligent,’ 
(RV ‘give diligence’), and in Gal 2! ‘was forward’ 
(RV ‘was zealous’). But ‘endeavour once denoted 
all possible tension, the highest energy that could 
be iieectes to an object. With us it means the 
last feeble hopeless attempt of a person who knows 
that he cannot accomplish his aim, but makes a 
conscience of going through some formalities for 
the Date of showing that the failure is not 
his fault’ (Manrice, Lincoln's Inn Ser. quoted by 
Trench, On the AV, p. 43). One of the places 
where in AV orovddsw is tr. ‘endeavour’ is Eph 4° 
‘endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace,’ and in his comment on that 
paceee Abp. Laud (Sermons, i. 155) shows the 
orce of ‘endeavour’ in his day: ‘If you will 
keep it you must endeavour to keep it. For it 
is not so easy a thing to keep unity in great bodies 
as it is thought; there goes much labour and 
endeavour to it.? Cf. also Act 7, Henry VI. 
ce. 22, ‘indevoir youre self and put to your hand 
and spare no cost.’ ‘The subst. occurs only Ps 28% 
‘according to the wickedness of their endeavours’ 
(apbtys, RV ‘doings’). The vb. is found for Gr. 
fnréw Ad. Est 16%, Ac 16! (RV ‘seek’); for meipafw 
2 Mac 11”; for cmovddtw Eph 4° (RV ‘give dili- 
gence’), 1 Th 2, 2P 1 (RV ‘ give diligence’). 


To ‘endeavour’ is ‘to do one’s devoir’ or duty: en having a 
verbal and active force as in ‘encumber,’ ‘enforce,’ ete., it is 
the expression in one word of Chaucer's ‘ Doth now your devoir’ 
(Cant. Wales, 1600), ‘Devoir’ is the Fr. form of Lat. debere, 
to owe, and ‘en’ is the Fr. form of Lat. in. The spelling in 
AV 1611 is always ‘endeuour’ (execpt 2 Th 217, by accident 
‘endeuor’). But about this time it was customary to affect 
the Latin form, so in Pref. we tind ‘that hath bene our in- 
dcanour, that our narke.’ J. LEASTINGS. 


ENDIRONS.—Ezk 408™ (text ‘hooks’ [which 
see] m. ‘or endirons, or the two hearth-stones’). 

The spolling of 1611 is ‘andirons.‘ The change into ‘end- 
irons’ was first made in 1638, under the impression, nodoubt, as 
Wright says, that being the tron standards, one at each end of 
the fireplace, to support the log of wood that was burning, this 
was the derivation, and should be the spelling. But this is not 
the derivation. It cannot be traced farther back than old Fr. 
andier and late Lat. anderia; and the form -tron is an Eng. 
corruption as much as end-, Another false spelling is ‘hand. 
iron,’ as Florio (1591), Sec. Jrutes, 169, ‘Set that firebrand 
upon the handiron.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EN-DOR (71 yy Jos 171, 314 ’y 1S 287, awa “y Ps 
83'".—A town in Issachar belonging to Manasseh, 
mentioned with Dor as one of ‘three countries’ 
(AV; the text n5) is undoubtedly corrupt) which 
appear tu have been in the Jordan Valley (Beth- 
shean and Ibleaim), in the Esdraelon plateau (Dor 
and Iin-dor), and in the low hills to the W. (‘Taan- 
ach); but for ‘countries’ we may read ‘heights’ 
(RV), as referring only to Dor, En-dor, and Taanach. 
It was not far from Shunem and Gilboa, and 
near the Kishon and Tabor, where Sisera is said 
in the last passage (Ps 83!°) to have perished. In 
the fourth cent. A.D. it was known as a larpe 
village 4 Roman miles south of Tabor—now the 
hamlet “Lnddr in this position, on the N. slope of 
the conical hill of Neti Dihahy. Possibly the site 
of Dor should be placed near En-dor, which means 
the ‘spring of Dor’; but it may be objected that 
both are noticed in a single passage a however, 
Sheba and Beersheba in Jos 19?).* En-dor was one 
of the places conquered by Tahutmes UL. about 1600 
B.C. See SWL vol. ii. sheet viii. See Dor. 


LiTERATURE.—Lagarde, Onom. 96, 121,226; Robinson, BRP iii. 
460, 468f.; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.2 460f.; Van de Velde, ii. 383 ; 


* W. H. Bennett in Haoupt’s OT remarks on Jos 171) ‘ Ag the 
Endor clause does not occur in Jy 127, and Endor is about 26 
miles EK. of Dor, the clause is probably due to accidental 
repetition of the Dor clause.’ In Jos 192 in like manner Sheba, 
which is wanting in 1 Ch 443 and in some Heb, MSS, may be an 
accidental repetition of the yay in yaw Na. 
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Tristram, Land of Israel, p. 127; Conder, Tent-Work in Pal. 
U3; Porter, Giunt Cities of Bashan, 247, 250. 
C. R. CONDER. 


ENDOW, ENDUE.—T hese words are distinct in 


origin. Endow is fr. Lat. in-dvtere (fr. dutem, a 


dowry), through the Vr. en-douer. Its proper 
meaning is, therefore, to provide with a dowry. 


Endue is fr. Lat. inducere, through the old Ir. 
induire, and properly means ‘to lead on,’ ‘ intro- 
duce.’ But a supposed derivation from Lat. 7- 
duere, ‘to put on (clothing),’ helped to give the 
word its meanings of ‘clothe,’ and then ‘invest’ 
with some quality or spiritual gift. Then this 
was so close to the meaning of ‘endow,’ and the 
spelling was so uncertain, that the two words were 
often confounded. When the spelling is ‘endow’ 
the meaning is rarely wrong; but ‘endue’ (often 
spelt ‘indue’ from the inflnence of Lat. induere) 
took on all the meanings of both words. 

In AV they occur Gn 30” ‘ God hath endued me 
with a good dowry’ (13}, RV ‘endowed’); Kx 221 
‘he shall surely endow her to be his wife’ (sn 
ayy, RV ‘pay a dowry for her’); 2Ch 2148 
‘endued (1611 ‘indued’) with prudence... under- 
standing’ (ywv); Sir 178 ‘he endued them with 
strength’ (évéducev); Lk 24” ‘till ye be endued 
(1611 ‘indued’) with power from on high?’ (eds od 
évdtonoGe, KV ‘be elothed’); and Ja 3% ‘endued 
(1611 ‘indued’) with knowledge’ (émorjiuwy, RV 
‘understandiny’). ‘That the distinction between 
the words was not always forgotten about 1611 is 
shown by this quot. from Hieron (1616), Works, 
ii. 37, ‘ Was it with what religion is the woman 
endewed, or with what portion is shee endowed ?’ 

J. HASTINGS. 

EN-EGLAIM (o°5oyyy).—A locality on the Dead 
Sea, mentioned along with En-gedi, Ezk 477% It 
has not been identified, but is not improbably ‘Ain 
Feshkah (Robinson, BIL ii. 489). Tristram (ile 
Places, 93) would make it ‘Ain Hajlah (Beth- 
hoglah). In any case, it probably lay to the N. 
towards the mouth of the Jordan. Eglaim of I[s 
15° is a different place, its initial letter being 
x, not y, and its situation apparently to the south 
of the Dead Seva (cf. Davidson on Iizk 47?°), 

J. A. SELBIE. 

ENEMESSAR (’Eveucoodp).—The name of a king 
of Assyria, found in Gr. codd. of To 1?, where 
Heb., Aram., and Lat. codd. all read Shalmaneser. 
Shalmaneser is explained by recent Assyriologists 
to mean ‘Salinan (the god) is chief’; but, in 
accounting for the form Enemessar, it is possible 
that the Hebrews interpreted the name to mean 
‘Esar (or Assur) is peaceful’ (ef. Esarhaddon) ; 
then the Gr. translator capriciously altered oby 
non ‘Esar is peaceful’ to xox pn ‘sar is gracious,’ 
toning down the final } to 0 ag in Hanamel (Jer 32") 
for bx pn ‘El is gracious.’ 

Other explanations are: 1. That Enemessar is 
for Senemessar (sh changed to s, and then to the 
light breathing, as in Arkeanos for Sargon), 2 
being dropped, and the m and n transposed (so 
Pinches). 2. That Shalmaneser drops the 9v (which 
was possibly mistaken for the genitive) and then 
transposes a and n (so Rawlinson). 3. It is an 
unrecorded private name of Sargon, for Anumasir 
= ‘the god Anu is gracious’ (so Oppert). 4. It is 
@ corruption of Sarru-kinu=Sargon reversed (so 
Bickell). J. T. MARSHALL. 


ENENEUS (‘Evijmos, AV Enenius), 1 Es 5°.—One 
of the twelve leaders of the return from Babylon 
under Zerubbabel. The name is omitted in the 
te list in Ezr 2, which gives only eleven 
eaders; but answers to NAHAMANI, Neh 77. 


ENFLAME.—This is the spelling of mod. edd. of 
AV in Is 575, though that of 1611 was ‘inflame.’ 


ENGAGE 


In Is 5" 1611 had ‘enflame,’ mod. edd. ‘inflame.’ 
The word also occurs Sir 28!°, Sus8 1 Mac 22! 
(1611 and mod. edd. ‘inflame’), The meaning 
is always ‘excite,’ and tho ref. is to lust in 
Is 57°, Sus*; to wine Is 5"; to anger Sir 28"; 
while the sense is good in 1 Mac 2% ‘ Mattathias 
. . . was inflamed with zeal’ (eSjrwoe), Wryclif 
uses the word in Ja 3° of the tongue, ‘it is en- 
flawmed of helle, and entlawmeth the wheel of 
oure birthe.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENGAGE.—Jer 307 only, ‘who is this that 
engageth his heart to approach unto me?’ (ay 
tayny; Vulg. ‘applicet cor suum’). Engage is 
used in the sense of ‘ pledge,’ though to ‘engage 
one’s heart’ seems to be a unique expression. 
Shaks. has ‘I do engage my life,’ and ‘I will en- 
gage my words,’ where the meaning is nearly the 
same. Ihe older VSS vary : Cov. ‘ what is‘he, that 
reveth over his herte’; Gen. ‘that directeth his 

eart’; Dou. ‘that applieth his hart.’ RV tr. 

‘that hath had boldness to approach unto them,’ 
with mary. ‘ Heb. hath been surety for his heart.’ 
J. LLASTINGS. 

EN-GANNIM (0°33 }'y).—T wo places so named are 
noticed in the Book of Joshua, the name signify- 
ing ‘the spring of gardens,’ 1. Jos 15%. <A town 
of Judah noticed with Zanoah and Eshtaol. It is 
supposed by Clermont-Ganncau to be the ruin Umm 
Jina in the valley near Zanoah—a suitable sito. 
See SWPP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 2. Jos 19%! 21” (in 
1 Ch 68 Anem). <A town of Issachar given to the 
Levites, now Jenin, w town on the 8. border of 
Esdraelon, with a fme spring, vardens and palms. 
[t marked the S. limit of Galilee, and appears 
to have been always a flourishing town. The 
‘garden house,’ Beth-hag-gan, in 2 I¢ 9°7 has been 
thought to be En-gannim, but it is more probabl 
Beit Jenn E. of Tabor. See IppeAm. See SWP 
vol, ii. sheet vill. 


Litrratorr.——-Guérin, Samarie, 1. 827; Robinson, BRP fil. 
116, 337; Baedeker-Socin, /’al.2 237; Van de Veldo, p. 359; 
Tristram, Land of Israel, 65, 130; Conder, Teut-Work tn Pal. 
58; Bible Places (ed. 1807), 67, 180, 265. 

C. R. CoNDER. 

EN-GEDI ("13 )y, Arab. “Ain Jidi, ‘fountain of the 
kid’), the name of a spring of warm water which 
bursts forth from the cliffs overlooking the W. 
shore of the Dead Sea near its centre, and 2 miles 
S. of Rais Mersed. The ancient name of the spot 
was Hazazon-tamar (2 Ch 20°), by which it was 
known in the days of Abraham (Gn 14”); and it has 
been sugested by Tristram that a group of ruins 
below the cascade near the shore of the Dead Seca 
may mark the site of a town through which marched 
the Assyrian host of Chedorlaomer (Gn 14’). The 

lace was included in the wide skirts of the tribe of 

udah (Jos 15%), and is associated with the City 
of Salt, which probably lay a few miles farther 
8. on the shore of the Vake near Khashm Usdum 
(the Salt-mountain). The name ‘ Wilderness of 
En-gedi’ applies to the wild rocky district forming 
the E. part of the Wilderness of Judah; and 
here amongst the deep ravines, rocky gorges, and 
the caves, which nature or art have hewn out in 
their sides, David found a safe hiding-place from 
the vengeance of Saul (1S 24!) At a later 

eriod it was the scene of the slaughter of the 

ordes of Ammon, Moab, and Edoin, who had 
invaded the kingdom of Judah in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 20%). The limestone cliffs 
of En-gedi are deeply intersected by numerous river 
channels which descend from the table-land of 
Judah towards the Dead Sea. At the place itself 
two streams, the Wady Sudeir and Wady el-‘Are- 
yeh, enclose a small plateau, nourly 2000 ft. above 
the waters and bounded by nearly vertical walls of 
rock. Terraces of shingle and white calcareous 
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marl envelop their bases to a height of several 
hundred feet, and mark the level at whieh the 
waters of the lake formerly stood. Only a few 
bushes of acacia, tamarisk, Solan wm, and Calotropis 
procera tule of Sodom) decorate the spot where 
palms and vines were formerly cultivated (Ca 
1), The district is tenanted by a fow Arabs of 
the Jahalin and Rashdybeh tribes, and is the safe 
retreat of the Ibex (‘wild goat,’ 1S 247), the 
coney (Hyrax syriacus), and numerous birds of prey. 
The spot is amongst the wildest and most desolate 
in the whole of Palestine. 


LiTRRATURR.—Lagarde, Onom. 119, 254; Seetzen, Reisen, i. 
227 ft. ; Robinson, BRP ii, 43917.; Bacdcker-Socin,’ Pal.2 176: 
Tristram, Land of Lsrael, 2s0ff., 296; Schurer, MJP at. {. 160: 
Neuhauer, (/éog. du Talmud, 160; G. A. Smith, Jist. Geog. 
269 ff. ; Condor, V'ent-Work in Pal, 268; Bible Placea (1897), 8 
118; Sayce, Patriurchal Pal. 40. kK. HULL 


ENGINE. — Besides the battering-ram, ‘forts’ 
diayek, pri (LXX mpopaxydves, Oxf. Heb. Lex. * bul- 
wark,’ ‘siege-wall’), are mentioned as used in 
sieges in the Chaldwan era (2 K 25!=Jer 524, zk 42 
177 217229 268 [all]). These forts were prob. towers 
on wheels manned with archers, and pushed for- 
ward by degrees against the wall to be attacked 
(cf. 1 Mac 138-4), Such a tower might be combined 
with a battering-ram, or at least used to cover the 
attack of the ram. See BATTERING-RAM. 

In 1 Ch 26" Uzziah is said to have ‘ made in 
Jerusalem engines invented by cunning men (lit. 
‘contrivances, the invention of iaventive men,’ 
avin n3yni nivayn, see Oxf. flcb. Lex. sg. j\ayn) to 
be on the towers and upon the battlements, to 
shoot arrows and great stones withal.’ These 
‘engines’ were robably similar to the Roman 
catapulta and balista. The only other occurrence 
of the word pagn is in Ee 7 ‘God made man 
upright, but they have sought out many inven- 
tions. 

In Maccabean times several different kinds of 
engines were in use. ‘Iie encamped,’ writes the 
author of 1 Mac, ‘against the sanctuary many 
days, and set there artillery, and engines, and 
instruments to cast fire (er ‘fiery darts’), and 
others to cast stones, and tormenta (-«coprlédia) to 
cast darts, and slings’ (6°). W. i. BARNES. 


ENGRAFTED.—Ja 12 only, ‘the e. word.’ This 
tr? may be traced from ‘lind. ‘grafted’? (which 
would be the mod. form), through Gen. ‘ gratfed,’ 
Rhem. ‘ engraffed.’ * J. LASTINGS, 


ENGRAVING.—1. nyrn hdtrésheth, Ex 315 35% 
(ning in Ex 32 is prob. text. error for wing, ef. Jer 
17}]. 2. map pittiah, Ex 281-2). 3 3914.80) Zag 3? 
(cf. 2Ch 233), 1K 6%, Ps 745, 8. nybpn mikla'ath, 
1 J¢ 618% 83 781, apna méhukheh, 1K 6 (cf. Is 
4918) Kzk 8! 934 Job 1377). 8. xdpayua, Ac 17%, 

Of these terms, tho first possibly refers to the 
artistic skill of the worker, and the others to 
indicate the process or result of etching, punching, 
gouging, relief, etc. The material used was stone, 
wood (28 54 =1Ch 14!), metal (18 137), and 
jewels (Ex 28"). The effect sought was either 
that of engraving into the surfuce, as in the signet- 
ring, and the jewels of the high priest’s dress, or 
that of relief by the removal of the surrounding 
material, as in the cherubim carvings on the temple 
doors. 

The incisions made by the graving-tool (»7, 
Ex 32*) gradually led to ornamental inlaying in 


* Tho Gr. (Ixquros), Which occurs only here in NT, gave the 
late Lat. impotus, whence our Eng. word ‘imp,’ An ‘imp’ is 
orig. a graft, as Piers Plowman, v. 137— 


*I was sum-tyme a frere, 
And the Couentes [Convent’s] Gardyner, for to graffe ympes.' 


So ‘an imp of Satan’ isa graft, scion, child of the devil. 
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metal, and to mosaic of marble, ivory, and mother- 
of-pearl in palaces (I's 45°). 


None ee b 
oy SHEA“ wee PA tee OEICE: - & 
NV NOCL, GEL Teer oe ce ae 


WOOD, IVURY, AND METAL ‘ BNGRAVING,’ 


The final form of engraving, amounting to com- 
plete separation, was that of the 299 (Arab. fast) 
graven image (sce CARVING). 

Lrreratune.—Benzinger, leo, Arch. 255 ff.; Wilkinson, Anc. 
Eyyp. il. 387; Herod. vii. 69; Muller, fdb. d. Archaol. der 

unat, § 311. G. M. MACKIE. 


EN-HADDAH (775 }'y), Jos 197.—A_ city of 
Issachar noticed with En-gannim and Remeth. It 
is perhaps the present village Aefr Adhdn on the 
edge of the Dothan plain, W. of En-vannim. See 
SWP vol. ii. sheet viii. C. BR. CONDER. 


EN-HAKKORE (xxipn yy ‘spring of the part- 
ridge’; cf. 1S 26%, Jer 174).—'The name of a 
fountain at Lehi (Jg 15"), The narrator (J (2)) of 
the ory characteristically connects hakkoré with 
the word yikra (‘he called’) of v.!8, and evidently 
interprets ‘Hn-hakkdré as ‘the spring of him that 
called.’ The whole narrative is rather obscure, and 
the tr. in some instances doubtful, but probably 
the story is something to the following effect. 
After his exertions in slaughtering the Philistines, 
Samson was very thirsty, and, finding no water, he 
cried to J”, who clave the maktésh (‘mortar’ or 
‘hollow pene) which is in Lehi, and from a cleft 
in one of its sides water flowed (so Moore). ‘This 


certainly seems preferable to the interpretation re- | 


peeves! by AV, which understands the water to 
iave sprung from a hollow place in the jaw (lehi). 
There is much difference of opinion regarding 
the situation of ‘En-hakkoré. In Jerome’s time it 
was shown at Eleutheropolis; Conder identifies 
it with ‘Ayiin Kara, N.W. of Zorah; Van de Velde 


ENOCH 


with a large apa g between Tell el-Lekiyeh (4 miles 
N. of Beershe 


a) and Khuweilfeh. 


Lirgraturs.—Conder, J'ent-Work, i. 277, Bible Places, 
67; Guérin, Judée, ii. 318f., 306 1%. ; Van de Velde, Memoir, 
343; Moore, Judgea, 346 ff. ; Reuss, AZ’ i. 158; Jie d'St, 1869, 
182. J. A. SELBIE. 


EN-HAZOR (aisn}'y), ‘spring of Hazor,’ Jos 19°. 
—A town of Naphtali, noticed between Kedesh, 
Edrei, and Tron. ‘There were three Hazors in 
Upper Galilee, and the site is uncertain ; but the 
most probable place for En-hazor seems to be 
Hazirch, on the W. slopes of the mountains of 
Upper Galilee, W. of Kedesh. See SWP vol. i. 
sheet ill. C. RB. CONDER. 


ENJOIN.—'T'o enjoin is first to ‘join together’ 
(Lat. in-junyere), as Mt 19° hee (1380), ‘ there- 
fore a man departe nat that thing that God en- 
joyngde, or knytte to gidre.’ But it early caine 
to mean to ‘impose’ something on some one. 
Generally it is a duty or penaley’s but in Job 
36 it is used in the rare sense of commanding 
or directing one’s way, ‘Who hath enjoyned 
him his way ?? (122). ‘The later and_mod. sense 
of ‘command’ is found in Est 9%, He 9° (‘en- 
joined unto you’; RV ‘commanded to yon- 
ward’), and Philem® ‘I might be much bold in 
Christ to enjoin thee.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ENLARGE, ENLARGEMENT.—To ‘enlarge’ is 
to ‘cause to be large’ that which is narrow or 
confined. It also signifies ‘Lo make larger’ that 
which may be considered large already, as Mt 
235 ‘they make broad their phylacteries, and 
enlarge the borders of their garments’ (ueyaAvvw) ; 
but the prefix en- (= Lat. in) has properly a strong 
causative force, as in ‘enable,’ ‘enfeeble,’ ‘enrich. 
Ifence arises the meaning of ‘set at large,’ 
‘liberate,’ agin Sidney, Arcadia (1622), 329, ‘Like 
a Lionesse lately enlarged.’ ‘This is undoubtedly 
the meaning of enlargement initsonly occurrence 
Est 444‘ Vor if thon altogether holdest thy peaceat 

this time, then shall there ec. and deliverance arise 
to the Jews from another place’ (ny, AVm ‘respira- 
tion,’ RV ‘relief’). Cf. Act 32, Henry vir. ¢. %, § 9 
(1540), ‘After his enlargement and commyng out 
of prison.’ And that ‘enlarge’ is used in this 
sense in AV is evident, as Ps 44 ‘thou hast en- 
larged me when IT was in distress’ (RV ‘hast set 
me at large’); prob. also 25 22°7=Ps 18% ‘thou 
hast enlarged my steps under ine.’ So when 
applied to the heart, Ps 119" (2°79), Is 60° (359), 
2 Co G4 (widarivw), the sense is first of all freedom, 
and then the joy that flows from it (cf. 2 Co 6% 
mArarivw, and 10% peyadtvw), the opp. being ‘to be 
straitened,’ as in La 1° (ef. Jer 4)" *[ am pained at 
my very heart,’ lit., as RVm ‘the wally of my 
heart !’), and 2 Co 6", J. HASTINGS. 


EN-MISHPAT (o> yy), ‘spring of judgment,’ 
or ‘decision’ (by oracle), Gn 147—A‘ name for 
Kadesh—probably Kadesh-barnea. See KADESH. 


ENNATAN (‘Evvardy, AV Eunatan), 1 Es 8 
(@ LXX).—See ELNATHAN. 


ENOCH (32n).—1. The eldest son of Cain (Gn 
417.18), Ifis father is said to have built a city and 
called it after his son’s name. Its identity is quite 
uncertain (cf. Dillm. and Del. ad loc., also Budde, 
Urgesch. 120ff.). 2 The son of Jared, and father 
of Methuselah, seventh in descent from Adam in 
the line of Seth. His life is described by the 
remarkable expression, ‘Enoch walked with 
God’ (Gn 5%). Not less remarkable is the brief 
account given of his death. After 365 years 
‘he was not, for God took him.’ ‘This is under- 
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stood by the writer to the Hebrews to mean, ‘By 
faith IMnoch was translated that he should not see 
death ; and he was not found, because God trans- 
lated him’ (He 115). In Jewish tradition many 
fabulous legends gathered around Enoch. He was 
represented as the inventor of letters, arithmetic, 
and astronomy, and as the first author. A book 
containing his visions and prophecies was said to 
have been preserved by Noah in the ark, and 
handed down through successive generations. (See 
Ryle in kxpos. Times, iii. (1892), 355, and Early 
Narratives of Genesis, p. 90f.; and the next three 
articles. ) R. M. Boyp. 


ENOCH IN NT.—Enoch, the son of Jared (Gn 
5187-), is mentioned in three passages of the N'T’; 
traditional exegesis has found an allusion to him 
in a fourth. 

lL. In Lk 37 he has a place among the ancestors 
of our Lord. 

2. In He 11° it is said that ‘by faith Enoch was 
translated.’ His faith is inferred (v.86) from the 
LXX word edypérrncev (Gn 5° 4; this verb is used 
in translating the Heb. ‘to walk with [hefore]’ in 
Genesis Ud.cc, 6° 17! 24 488, Py 114, Sir 44!8) ef, 
Ps 253 344). Nothing is added in He LL to the 
record of Gen, lc. (LXX), except the explanatory 
yhrase rod ph ldeiv Odvarov. With this exposition 
In the Alexandrian Epistle to the Hebrews it is 
interesting to compare the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of Vhilo de Abr. §§ 3,4. The name ‘Eve is 
explained by him as meaning (ws av “EdAnves 
elmocev) Kexaptoudvos (i.e. 339 is connected with 
19). The perddeots is explained as mpds 7d BéAtiov 
peraBodh; the ovx nbploxero as signifying either 
that after repentance the old evil life is blotted 
out as though it had never been, or that the good 
man (6 doretos) Uroxwpet kal udvwow dyarg. Though 
in the original Hebrew of Sir 44% Enoch is de- 
scribed as ‘an example (did. sign) of knowledge’ 
(cf. ovveow adrod, Wis 4"), yet in the Greek and 
Old Latin (Cod. Am, ‘ut det gentibus pieniten- 
tiam’), as in Philo, he is represented as ‘an ex- 
ample of repentance.’ In Sir 49" (avedjupdn dd 
rhs yas; cf. Cod. Am. in 44'6 ‘translatus est in 

aradiso’) his translation is pea ees literally. 
y osephus (Ané. 1. iil. 4) uses an ambiguous classical 
phrase, ‘He went unto the Deity (avexapnoer mpéds 
7d Oetov); hence neither is his death recorded.’ 
For Jewish and Christian legends about Enoch, 
see the references in Schirer, HJP I. 1. 342, 
II. iii. 70. 

3. In Jude * the description @Bdou0s dd “Addu is 
taken from the Book of Enoch (608 933), and a 

assace from that book (1! %) is quoted as a warn- 
ing actually uttered by the patriarch, dealing pro- 
phetically (érpod. xat rovras) with the false teachers 
of the apostolic age. The text of the passage in 
Enoch comes to us in three forms. (a) The 
Akhmim fragment: 87r¢ Epxerat obv rots [ste] pupidoww 
avrod kal rots aylos avrod mojoat kplow Kata ravrww, 
kat dmoddce. mdavras rods doeBets cal eddy (MS 
Aévter) magav odpka wept mavruv Epywy ris doeBelas 
atraov dy jnoéBnoay Kal oxAnpav dv éd\ddnoay Adywr 
kal wept mdvrwy Gv Karedddynoay Kar’ avroo duaprwaol 
doeBets. (b) Ad Novatianum 16 (Hartel, Cyprian, 
iii. p. 67; Harnack, Texte u. Untersuch. xii. 1, 
assigns the treatise to Sixtus 1. of Rome, cf. 
Benson, Cyprian, p. 557 {f.): ‘Sicut scriptum est: 
Ecce venit cum multis milibus nuntiorum suorum 
facere judicium de omnibus et perdere omnes 
impios et arguere omnem carnem de omnibus 
factis impiorum que fecerunt impie et de omnibus 
verbis impiis quee de Deo locuti sunt peccatores.’ 
(c) The Ethiopic version (ed. Charles, p. 59): ‘ And 
lo! He comes with ten thousands of (His) holy 
ones to execute judgment upon them, and He will 
destroy the ungodly, and will convict all flesh 
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of all that the sinners and ungodly have wrought 
and ungodly committed against Him. [t is clear 
that Jude * quotes loosely and abbreviates, but 
it will be noticed that (1) in idod Jude agrees with 
Novat, hth. against. Gir.; (2) in édéyéae he coincides 
with Noval. alone, as possibly (for the tense of venit 
is ambiguous) in #de. On the importance of the 
citation in ad Novat. and its independence of Jude 
(contrast Westcott, Canon, p. 374), see Harnack, 
op. cul. p. 57, and especially pale Gesch. des Neut. 
Kanons, ii. p. 971 It may be added that Jude's 

uotation from Enoch was regarded (a) by Tertul- 
han, De Culé. Fem. i. 3, as upholding Sharad ; (8) by 
some referred to by Jerome, De Vir. Lllust. 4, 138 
condemning Jude. 

4, A very common Patristic opinion, found as 
early as'lert. De Anima, 50; Hippol. De Antichr. 43 
(cf. Bonwetsch, Texte u. Untersuch. xvi. 2, p. 48), 
identified ‘the two witnesses’ of Rev 11 with Birool 
and Hlijah (see the references in Speaker's Com- 
mentary, p. 651). I’, H. CHASE. 
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[. Sort AccounT oF THE Book.-—-In Gn 5% it 
is said of Enoch that he walked with God. ‘This 
expression was taken in later times to mean that 
he enjoyed superhuman He by means of 
which he received special revelations as to the 
origin of evil, the relations of men and angels in 
the past, their fnture destinies, and particularly 
the ultimate triumph of righteousness. It was not 
unnatural, therefore, that an apocalyptic literature 
began to circulate under his name in the centuries 
when such hterature became current. In the Book 
uf Enoch, translated from the Ethiopic, we have 
large fraginents of such a literature proceeding from 
a variety of Pharisaic writers in Palestine, and in 
the Book of the Secrets of Hnoch (see next art.), 
triunslated from the Slavonic, we have additional 
portions of this literature. ‘The latter book was 
written for the most part by Hellenistic Jews in 
Egypt. 

The Ethiopie Bcok of Enoch was written in 
the second and first centuries Be. Tb was 
well known to the writers of NT, and to 
some extent influenced alike their thought and 
diction. ‘Thus it is quoted as a vennine work 
of Enoch by Jude (4), Phrases, and at times 
entire clauses, belonging to it are reproduced 
in NT, but without acknowledyment of their 
source. Barnabas (J’p. iv. 6, xvi. 5) qnotes it as 
Scripture. [t wasmuch used by the Jewish authors 
of ihe Book of the Secrets of Js, and of the Book of 
Jubilees ; in the Testuments of the NII Patriarchs 
its citations are treated as Scripture, and in the 
later apocalypses of Baruch and 4 Ezra there are 
many tokens of its influence. Thus during the 
Ist cent. of the Christian era it possessed, alike 
with Jew and Christian, the authority of a deutero- 
canonical book. In the 2nd cent. of our era 1b was 
rejected by the Jews, as were also many other 
Jewish Messianic writings that had been tré into 
Greek and well received in the Christian Church. 
But with the earlier Fathers and apologists of 
Christianity it preserved its high fentiion till about 
the close of the 3rd cent. Heneetorth it gradually 
fell into discredit, and finally was banned by the 
chief teachers of the Church. Thus the book 
ceased to circulate in all but the Church of 
Abyssinia, where it was rediscovered in 1773 by 
Bruce. This traveller brought home two MSS of 
this book, and from one of these Lawrence made 
the first modern translation of Enoch in 1821. 

II. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE.—A pocalyptic scholars 

*In the toxt of Jude there are some important \ariants, the 
chief being these : (1) in v.14. cur.$ sah. arm. read iv uupiaeis 
ayiev eyyidwy (cf. Novat.); (2)in v.15 « gah. for 4 reg desBase 
read wacay purty. 
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are now practically agreed that E. was derived from 
a Sem. original. The only question at issue now 
is: Was the original in Heb. or Aramaic? Halévy, 
in the Journal Asiatigue, 1867, pp. 352-395, decides 
in favour of the former; and, so far as our present 
materials go, this view may be regarded as valid. 
Some Dutch and German scholars, it is true, think 
that it is possible to prove an Aram. original b 
means of the Aram. forms preserved in the Gizeh 
Greek fragment, t.¢. dovxa in 185, pavdoBapa in 28', 
and faBdnpa in 29', The first is undoubtedly an 
Arain. form of 78, and the two latter of 1379. But 
it is over-hasty to conclude from the presence of 
these two Aramaisms upon an Aram. original ; for 
exactly on the same grounds we should be obliged 
to conclude to an Aram. original of Neh 24, where 
the Aram. form Alvyd is found in the LXX as a 
transliteration of py. In the Eth. VS also of Jos 
55 1 K 5% (ing.4), and Ezk 1' there are trans- 
literations of Heb. words in Aram. forms. 

Ill. Versions.—Greek, Latin, and Ethiopice.— 
The Heb. original was translated into Greek, and 
the Greck in turn into Ethiopic and Latin. Of 
the Gr. VS chs. 6-94 84-1014 15-16! have been as 
served in the Chronography of George Syncellus 
(c. A.D. 800); 89% in a Vatican MS published by 
Mai in the Puérum Nova Bibliotheca, vol. ii. ; and 
1-32 in the Gizeh MS discovered only a few years 
ago, and published in 1892. A critical edition of 
this lust frarment by M. Lods appeared shortly 
afterwards, and in 1893 it was edited by the present 
writer with an exhaustive comparison of the Eth. 
and Gr. VSS of 1-32 as an appendix to his work 
on Enoch. This study led to the following con- 
clusions :—‘ The Eth. VS preserves a more ancient 
and trustworthy form of text than the Gizeh 
Greek MS ; it has fewer additions, fewer omissions, 
and fewer and less serious corruptions of the text’ 
(Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 324). The other two 
Gr. frayments will be found in the same work. 

The Lat. VS is wholly lost with the exception 
of two small fragments: of these the first is 1°, 
and is found in the pseudo-Cyprian treatise, Ad 
Novatianum (see Zahn’s Gutch. des Neutest. 
Kanons, ii. 797-801). The second, which embraces 
106'"!8, was found by James in an 8th cent. MS 
in the British Museum, and published in his 
Apocrypha Anecdota, vol. i. <A critical ed. of ita 
text will be found in Charles, Book of Enoch, pp. 
372-375. To these we micht also add Tertullian’s 
De Cult. Fem, i. 2, and De Idol, iv., which may 
point to a Latin text of 8! and 99’. 

The Eth. VS alone preserves the entire text, and 
that in a most trustworthy condition. (a) The 
Kthipie MSS.—-There are twenty or more of these 
in the different libraries of Europe. Of these 
about half are in the British Museum alone, which 
happily also nonenees the most valuable of all the 
MSS.--that designated Orient. 485 in its cataloene 
of Eth. MSS. (6) Hditions of the Eth. Text.—Only 
two edd. have appeared—that of Lawrence in 1838 
from one MS, and that of Dillmann in 1851 from 
five MSS. Unhappily, these MSS were late and 
corrupt. The present writer hopes to issue later 
a text based on the incomparably better MSS now 
accessible to scholars. uch a text is actually 
presupposed in his translation and commentary of 
1893. (c) 7ranslations and Commentaries.—Truns- 
lations accompanied by commentaries have been 
edited by Lawrence (1821), Hofmann (1833-1838), 
Dillmann (1853), Schodde (1882), and Charles (1893). 
Of Dillmann’s and Schodde’s translations the 
reader will find a short review in Charles (pp. 6-9). 
(ad) Critical Inquiries.—Some account of these will 
be found in Schiirer, MJP 1. iii. 70-73, and in 
Charles, Book of Enoch, 9-21, 309-311. 


Of the many scholars who have written on this book, the works 
of the following deserve special mention here :—Liicke, Hinleit. 
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ind, Offend, d. Johannes?, 1852; Ewald, Abhandl. iiber d. dthtiop. 
B. Henokh Entsteh., Sinn, und Zusammensetzung, 1855; Koéstlia, 
*Ucber d. Entsteh. d. B. Henoch’ cUhegh Jahrb, 1856, pp. 240- 
279, 370-386); Hilgenfeld, Die Jud. Apokalyptik, 1857, pp. 91- 
184; Gebhardt, Die 70 Hirten d. B. Henoch u. thre Deutungen 
(Merx’ Archiv, 1872, vol. tl. Heft ii. pp. 163-246); Drummond, 
Jewish Messiah, 1887, 17-73; Lipsius in Smith and Wace’s 
Dict, Chr. Biogr. 1880, ii. 124-128; Schiirer, JP 1. fii, 64-78 ; 
Lawlor in Journ. of Philology, xxv. (1897) 164-225. 


IV. THE DIFFERENT ELEMENTS IN THE BOOK, 
WITH THEIR RESPECTIVE CHARACTERISTICS AND 
DAtTES.—The Bk. of E. is a fragmentary survival 
of an entire literature that once circulated under 
his name. To this fact the plurality of books 
assigned to K. from the first may in some degree 
point; as, for instance, the expression ‘ books’ 
in 104; Test. XJI Patriarch. id: 18; Origen, 
c. Celsum, v. 54, In Num. Homil. xxviii. 2, and 
elsewhere. Of this literuture five distinct frag- 
ments have been preserved in the five books into 
which the Bk. of E. is divided (t.e. 1-37. 37-71. 
72-82, 83-90. 91-108). These books were origin- 
ally separate treatises; in later times they were 
collected and edited, but were much mutilated in 
the course of redaction and incorporation into a 
single work. In addition to this E. literature, the 
final editor of the book made use of a lost Apoca- 
lypse, the Bk. of Noah, from which, as well as froin 
other sources, he drew 6°~83 97 10!-8 Ul 17-20 3Qt- 3a 
4153 43-44, 50. 547-55? 565-575" 59-60. 65-69" 71. 
80-SL. 105-107. This Bk. of Noah is mentioned 
in the Bk. of Jubilees 10!% 21% Another Jarge 
tae ent of the Bk. of Nouh is to be found in the 
atter. 


We have already remarked that in the flve books into which 
the whole work is divided we have the writings of five different 
authors. Before we proceed to give some of the grounds for 
this statement, we shall give in merest outline the ditferent 
constituents which the chief scholars on this subject have found 
in this work. MLiicke in his Hind. tn die Offend. d. Johannes 
regards the book as consisting of two parts. The first part 
embraces 1-36. 72-105, written at the beg. of the Maccnh. revolt, 
or, according to his later view, in the reign of John [Hyreanus ; the 
second consists of the Similitudes, 36-71, and was written in the 
early dayy of Herod the Great. In the latter, however, there 
are some interpolations. Hofmann (J. Chr. K.) ascribes the 
entire work to a Christian author of the 2nd cent. In this view 
he was followed later by Weisse and Philippi. Hofmann deserves 
mention in this connexion on the ground of his having been the 
first to give the correct interpretation of the seventy shepherds 
in 89-90. Ewald (Abhandl. 1855) gives the following scheme :— 
Bk. I. 37-71, ¢. B.0. 144; Bk. 1D. 1-16, 811-4 84. 91-105, ¢. B.0, 135; 
Bk. III. 20-36. 72-90. 106-107, ¢. B.c. 128; 108 later. Bk. IV. 
the Bk. of Noah, 638 81-3 y7 101-8. 11. 22b 17-19, 647-652 601-10. 24. 28 
64-6018, somewhat later than the preceding. Kostlin in hie 
essay, ‘Ueber d. Entsteh. d. B. Wenoch’ (Uherol. Jahrb. 1856), a 
contribution of great worth, arrives at the following analysis :— 
The groundwork, 1-16. 21-84. 72-105, ¢. B.c. 110. The Siinili- 
tudes, 37-71 and 17-19, before B.c. 64. Noachic fragmenta, 547~ 
552 60. 65-8925, possibly also 20. 829 20 106-107. 108 in an Essene 
addition. Hilgenteld (Jud. Apok, 1857) regards the groundwork 
consisting of 1-16, 20-36, 72-105, ay written before Bc. 983 and 
the remaining chapters as coming from the hand of a Christian 
Gnostic after the time of Saturninus. We should mention also 
the interceting studies of Tideman, 7/7’. 1875, pp. 261-296; 
Lipsius, art. ‘Enoch’ in Smith’s Dict. Chr. Biog.; Schiirer, 
HJ Pw. iii. 54-73; Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877, pp. 
17-23; and Schodde, The Book of Enoch, 1882. As Diltmann 
changed his mind three times, and in each instance for the 
better, it will be enough to give his final analysis. The ground- 
work, 1-86, 72-105, in the tiine of John Hyrcanus; the Simili- 
tudes and 17-19, before B.c. 64; the Nonchic fragments, 63-8 81-8 
dy a 11 20. 391. 28 547-552 60. 65-6025 106-107. 108, from a later 

and. 


We shall now proceed to discuss this question 
directly, and try to carry the criticism of the book 
one stage further towards finality. Disregarding 
the interpolations from the Bk. of Noah a rendy 
inentioned, as well as the closing chapter, we shall 
adduce a few of the grounds on which the com- 
positeness of the rest of the book is determined. 

First of all, critics are agreed in ascribing the 
Similitudes (37-71) to a different authorship from 
the rest. This is done on the following grounds :— 
(z) Certain names of God are found frequentl in 
37-71, but not elsewhere in the book. (4) The 
angelology differs. (c) The demonology differs. 
(d) The “Messianic doctrine not only differs from 
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that of the rest of the book, but is unique in 
apocalyptic literature. 

As for the remaining chs, 1-36, 72-104, all erities 
but Ewald and Lipsius have regarded them as the 
work of one and the sume author. But these 
scholars have differed innch from each other on the 
determination of the different elements present in 
these chapters, and have failed to gain the suffrage 


justness of their views. 


of other scholars as to the 
In one respect they are andounicie right. ‘These 


chapters are of a composite nature; the more 
closely they are examined, the more clearly they 
exhibit conflicting characteristics. When sub- 
initted to a searching criticism they fall naturally 
into four distinct parts, i.e. 1-36. 72-82, 83-90, 
91-104, differing from each other in authorship, 
system of thought, and date. 


For the grounds for these conclusions the reader must refer 
to Charles’ Book of Enoch, pp. 65-68, 187-189, 220-221, 260-263. 
It will be suitlicient here to give some of the reasons for differ- 
entiating 83-00 and O1-104, a8 an illustration of the method 
there pursued in the criticism of the enrlier sections. (a) The 
Measianic kingdom In 91-104 is finite iu duration, whereas in 
83-90 it is eternal, (b) In the former the Mcasianic judginent 
takes place at the close of the Messianic kingdom, in tho latter 
at ity beginning. (c) In the former there is a resurrection of 
the righteous only, in the latter a resurrection of apostate 
Jews also, (d) In tho foriner the building of the temple pre- 
cedes the final judginent, in the latter it is subsequent to the 
final judgment. (¢) In the former tho scene of the Messianic 
kingdom is apparently heaven, in the latter a purifled earth. 
Now, our conclusion as to the distinct authorship of these two 
sections on the grounds just given is strikingly confirmed 
when we observe tle forcible dislocations that 01-104 have 
undergone at the hands of the final editor in order to adapt 
them to the chapters that precede. Former critica have re- 
marked that 93 inust originally have preceded 911217, because 
we have in 93 an account of the first seven wecks of the ten 
into which the world’s history is divided, and in 911217 the 
account of the remaining threa weeks. They failed, however, 
to observe that 92!, ‘Written by Enoch the scribe, this complete 
doctrine of wisdom,’ etc., formed originally the real beginning of 
this section. Next, on 92 follows 91110 ag a natural sequel, 
where I. summons his children to receive hig parting words, 
Then comes the short Apocalypse of ten wecks, 931-16 9{1217, 
while 9118.19 form a natural transition to 94. This section 
underwent these derangements in the process of its incorpora- 
tion into a larger work. 

Ag our space docs not admit dealing further with the actual 
eriticism of the book, we shall confine ourselves to the state- 
ment of results, and to a brief sketch of the various independent 
ae contuined in the entire work, with their probable 

ates. 

Part L, consisting of chs. 1-86 (for the Noachic interpolations 
see above), was written at lutest B.c. 170, and pons rom the 

Onn ous Stundpoint of such chs. as Is 65-66. This is, un- 

oubtedly, the oldcat part of the book, being anterlor to 72-82. 
83-90. 91-104, as it is used by the writers of these sections. 
Ag 83-90 was wrillen not later than B.c. 161, 1-86 must be some 
years earlicr; and as there is no allusion to the massacres of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the above date (170) is the latest reason- 
able limit for its composition. This book, t.6. 1-36, is the oldest 
piece of Jewish literature that teaches the general resurrection 
of Israel, that describes Sheol according to the conception that 
prevaily in NT as opposed to that of OT, and that represents 
Gehenna as a final place of punishment. The problem of the 
author is to justify the ways of God to men. The righteous 
will not always suffer (11), Sin is the cause of this suffering, 
and the sin of man is due, not to Adam, but to the lust of the 
angels—the watchers (96-98-10 105). Hence the watchers, their 
companions, and their children will he covroved (108-10. 12), 
and their destruction will form the prelude to the first world- 
jumper of which the PEM will form the completion (101-8). 

ut sin still prevails after the Deluge, through the influence 
of the evil spirits that go forth from the slaughtered children 
of the watchers and the daughters of men (16!). These act 
with impunity till the final judgment. In the meantime, char- 
acter finds its recompense, 1n some measure, immediately after 
death Sade In the last judgment the watchers, the demons, 
and all classes of Isr., with one exception, will receive their 
final award (19 2213), This judgment is preceded by a general 
resur. of Israel (22). The wicked are cast into Gehenna (274), 
the earth is cleansed from sin (102-22), the Mess. kingdom 1s 
established with Jerus. as ita centre (255), and God abides with 
men (253), The Gentiles become righteous and worship God 
(1021), The righteous cat of the tree of life (2546), and thereby 
enjoy patriarchal lives (6%). As to what befalls the righteous 
after the second death, there is no hint in this fragmentary 
section. 

Part II., consisting of 83-90, was written between B.o. 166-161 
by a Hasid in support of the Maccab, movement, and mainly 
from the same standpoint as Danicl. On a variety of grounds 
we are obllyed to discriminate this section from the preceding. 
It will be enough to mention that, whereas there is a Messiah 
in the latter, there is none in the former; in the latter the 
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life of the rightvous ig apparently unending, in the former it 
ig flnite; in the latter the scene of the kingdom is the Now 
Jerus. set up by God Himself, in the fonner it ia Joris. and 
the entire earth unchanged though purified. Vinally, the ple: 
ture in 83-90 is developed and spiritual, while that in 1-36 is 
naive, primitive, and scnsuous, 

The date assigned above is not difficult to fix. Tho Hasidim, 
symbolized by the kunbs that are born to the white sheep (908), 
are already an organized party in the Maccab. revolt. The 
lambs that beeone horned are the Maccab. family, and the 
great horn who is still warring while the author of the section 
ig writing, is Judas the Maccabce (90°), who died B.c, 161. 
Cha. 83-00 recount two visions, 83-84 deal with the first world- 
judgment, 85-90 with the entire history of the world till the 
final Judgment. In the second vision the intercst centres 
inainly in the calanities that befall Isr. from the exile onwards. 
Why has Isr. become a byword among the nations, and the 
servant of one Gentile power after another? Is there no recom- 

ense for the righteous nation and the rightcoug individual? 

sr, has indeed sinned, but the punishment iinmeasurably tran- 
scends the guilt. But these undue severitics, according to the 
author, have not come upon Isr. froin God's hand, but from the 
seventy shepherds into whose care God comiitted Isr. (8959), 
These shepherds or angela have proved faithless to their trust, 
but not with impunity. An account has been taken of all 
their deeds and of all whom they have wickedly destroyed 
(8961-64), Moreover, when the outlook is darkest, a righteous 
league will be established in Isr, (00!) and from a family be- 
longing to it will come forth the deliverer, t.e. Judas Maccabmug 
(909-16), Every effort of the Gentiles to destroy him will prove 
valn, and God's Intervention personally will be the signal for 
their destruction (9019). The wicked shepherds and fallen 
watchers will be cast into the abyss of fire aria and 
the apostates into Gehenna (Qu-0 23), Then God Himself will 
set up the New Jerus, (90%. %), the dispersion will be brought 
back to Jcrus., the rightcous dead raised to take part in the 
kingdom, and the surviving Gentiles will be converted and 
serve Isr. (0080), Finally, the Messiah will appear amongst 
them (9087), and His kingdom will endure for ever. It should 
be observed that we have hero the earliest appearance of the 
Messiah in non-canonical literature. 

Part HL, consisting of 01-104, was written between B.o. 
134-95. The clearly defined opposition between the righteous 
and their Sadducean opponents which appears so frequently in 
this section cannot have been earlicr than the breach between 
John Hyrcanus and the Pharisees, hence not earlier than 
B.o, 184, and not subsequent to B.c, 95; for it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the savaye crueltics that won for Jannwus the 
title ‘slayer of the pious’ could have been referred to only 
once, and that incidentally, li the general terms of 103!5, On 
the derangements which this section has sustaincd at the hands 
of the final editor we have already touched above. 

The internal difference that subsists between this section and 
Part II. is very remarkable, As we puss from 83-90 to 91-104 we 
foel we are entering into a world of new conceptions. In all 
previous apocalyptir writings the resur. and the final judg- 
ment have been the prelude to an everiastumg Moss, kingdom, 
and not till then, in fact, do the righteous enter on their 
reward. But the Mess. kingdom to which tis writer looks 
forward is only of temporary duration (911215), In this kingdoin 
no place is found for a Messiah; the righteous, with God's help, 
vindicate their just cause and destroy their oppressors. On the 
close of this kingdom follow the final judgment and the risen 
spiritual life of biessedness in a new heaven (01)9 923), From 
snch a view of the future it is obvious that, for the writer, the 
centre of interest hag passed irom the material world to the 
spiritual, and the Mess. kingdom is no longer the goal of the 
hopes of the righteous, Their faith finds ity sutisfaction only 
in a blessed immortality in heaven itself. The righteous, it 
is true, who are living on the advent of the Mess. kingdom 
will indeed be recompensed with all good things, but the de- 
parted righteous will not rise thereto, but to the everlastin 
spiritual life which will follow the final judgment. This blesse 
immortality after the final Judgment is an immortality of the 
soul only (103%: 4), a view that is implied also in the later books, 
the Ps-Sol and the Book of Jubilees. As for the wicked, they 
shall descend into the Sheol of darkness and flame, and abide 
there everlastingly (983. 19 1047-8), In this section Sheol appears 
ag hell, possibly for the first time in literature (1037). 

Part IV. The Sinilitudes, consisting of 37-70, were written 
between 8.0, 94-79 or B.c. 70-64. With some of the character- 
Istics which distinguish these chapters from the rest of the 
book we have already dealt above. We are here concerned 
mainly with the determination of the date. ‘The kings and 
the mighty,’ so often denounced in the Simiflitudes, wre the 
later Maccab. princes and their Sadducean supporters; for the 
blood of the righteous was not shed, ag the writer complains, 
before B.c. 95 :—the later Maccab. princes and not the Ilerods ; 
for the Sadducees were not allies of the latter, and Rome was 
not as yet known to the writer as one of the great world- 
powers, This last fact necessitates an eartier date than B.0. 64, 
when Rome interposed authoritatively in the affairs of Judma. 
If the reader will turn to the list of Noachle interpolations he 
will find that many of them are to be found In this section. 
These have, ay a rule, been drawn from an already existing 
Apoc. of Noah and adapted by their editor to their adjoining 
contexts in Enoch. This he does by borrowing characteristic 
terms, such as ‘Lord of Spirits,’ ‘lcad of Days,’ ‘Son of Man, 
to which, either through ignorance or of set intention, he gener: 
ally gives a new connotation. 

in his attempt to solve the problem of the euffering of the 
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righteous, this author has no interest save in the moral and 
spiritual worlds. His view, too, is ptrene apocalyptic, and 
follows closely in the wake of Daniel. The origin of sin is 
traced one stage farther back than in 1-36, The first authors of 
sin were the Satans (407). The watchers fell through becoming 
subject to these, and leading mankind astray (548). Though the 
watchers were forthwith confined in a deep abyas, sin still 
flourishes in the world, and sinners deny the name of the Lord 
of spirits (382) and of His Anointed (481°), and the kings and the 
mighty oppress the children of God (62!!), But suddenly there 
will appear the Head of Days, and with Him the Son of Man 
(462. 8. 4 482), to execute Judgment upon all alike. And to this 
end there will be a resur. of all Isr. (51! 615), and all judgment 
will be committed to the Son of Man (419, 6927), who will fudge 
all according to their deeds (411), Sin and wrong-doing will be 
banished from the earth (492), and heaven and earth will be 
transformed (454.5), and the righteous will have their mansions 
therein (394 412), The Elect One will dwell amonyst them (454); 
they will be clad in garments of life (6215. o} and become 
angels in heaven (1%), and continue to grow in knowledge and 
righteousness (58°), 

It will be observed that the Messianic doctrine in this section 
fa unique, not only as regards the other sections of E., but also 
in Jewish literature as a whole. The Messiah pre-oxists from 
the beginning (482); He sits on the throne of God (45% 473), 
and possesses universal dominion (625), and all judgment is com- 
mitted unto Him (6927), If we turn to the other sections we 
find that in 1-36 and 91-104 there is no Messiah at all, while in 
83-90 the Messiah is evidently human, and has no real réle to 
play in the doctrine of the last, things. 

Before we pass to Part V. it will he advantageous to observe 
that the varying relations in which the Maccabees stood to the 
Hasid or Pharisaic party are faithfully reflected in the Books of 
B., ie, Parts IL, it., and IV. In Part IJ., t.e. 83-90, the Mac- 
cabees are the leaders of the righteous, and their efforts form the 
prelude to the Mess, kingdom. In Purt HL, t.e, 91-101, they 
are nu longer at the head of the Elasids, but as yet they have 
not become their declared foes: they are the secret abettors of 
their Sadducean oppressors, But when we come to Part IV,, 
t.e, the Similitudes, the Maccah, princes have ceased to disguise 
their enmity, and now take the lead in every act of oppression 
and murder practised on the Pharisces, 

Part V. The Book of Celestial Physies consists of 72-78, 82. 
79. Here, as in Part IL, the order of the chapters has been 
chanyed by the final editor; 79, which forins the true conclusion 
of this work, has been placed iminedintely after 78, and two 
chapters, 80-81, which are quite alien in spirit and statement, 
have been interpolated. 

The chronological system of this book, which is most perplex- 
ing, constitutes an attempt to establish an essentially Heh. 
calendar over-against the heathen calendars in vogue rxround. 
Though quite valucless in itself, it givea us some knowledge of 
the chronological systems that were known to Pal. Jews. Thus 
the writer is acquainted with the signs of the zodiac, the sprin 
and autumn equinoxes, the sunmer and winter solstices, an 
the synodic months. We is familiar also with the Gr. cight- 
year cycle, and the seventy-six years’ cycle of Calippus., 

Part VI. The interpolations from the Book of Noah. These 
have been enumerated above. By means of these fragments, 
and of the large section of this lost book preserved in tha Book 
of Jubilces, and of others still surviving in later Heh, literature, 
it would be possible to restore the Book of Noah in some of its 
main outlines. 


V. INFLUENCE ON LATER LITERATURE.—The 
influence of E. on Jewish literature, to exclude for 
the moment the NT, is seen in the Bk. of Jubilees 
(written about the beginning of the Christian era), 
the Slavonic Enoch (A.p. 1-50), the Testaments 
of the XJI Patriarchs, the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
and 4 Ezra. It is important to observe that, in 
the last two books just enumerated, E. is not 
mentioned by name, although their writers laid 
the Enochic books not infrequently under con- 
tribution. This silence, however, was intentional. 
E.’s acceptance among Christians as a Messianic 
prophet was the ground of his rejection among 
the Jews; and although, prior to A.p. 40, he was 
the chief figure, next to Daniel, in Jewish apoca- 
lyptic, in subsequent Jewish literature his func- 
tions and achievements are assigned to others, 
such as Moses, Ezra, Baruch. This opposition to 
E. is unswervingly pursued in the Talm., and his 
name and works are always studiously ignored 
(see Charles, Apocalypse of Baruch, yp. 21-22, 101). 
On these facts we might found an Enochic canon. 
No early Jewish usar which extols FE. could have 
been written after A.D. 50, and the attribution of E.’s 
words and achievements in early Jewish works to 
some other OT hero ts. a sign that they were written 
subsequent to the Pauline preaching of Christianity. 

In Patristic literature Enoch is twice cited as 
Scripture in the Ep. of Barnabas (4? 165). It is 
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also quoted with approval, though not always by 
name, by Justin Martyr, Irenwus, Athenagoras, 
Tertullian, Clement Alex., Origen, Anatolius. 
Thenceforward it is mentioned with disapproval 
by Hilary, Chrysostom, Jerome, Augustine, and 
finally condemned in explicit terms in the Const. 
Ap. vi. 16. 

Far surpassing In importance the preceding was 
its influence on NT (a) diction and (6) doctrine. 

(a) We shall here draw attention only to the 
indubitable instances. It is quoted directly in 
Jude 416, Phrases, clauses, or thoughts derived 
from it are found also in Jude ‘4, Rev 27 38 46 614 
9' 14209013, Ro 8895, Eph 17, He 115, Ac 3%, Jn 
52% 27 Lik 985 169 2355, Mt, 1928 254 26%, 

(0) The doctrines in KE. that had a share in 
moulding the corresponding NT doctrines, or 
formed a necessary link in the development of 
doctrine from OT to NT, are those concerning the 
Messianic kinedom and the Messiah, Sheol and 
the Resurrection, and demonology. As we cannot 
here enter into a discussion of these questions, we 
shall confine our remarks to the doctrine of the 
Messiah in Enoch. First, we should observe that 
four titles, applied, for the first time in literature, 
to the personal Messiah in the Similitudes, are 
afterwards reproduced in NT. These are ‘ Christ’ 
(or ‘the Anointed One’), ‘the Righteous One,’ 
‘the Elect One,’ and ‘the Son of Man.’ The first 
title, found repeatedly in earlier writings, but 
always in reference to actual contemporary kings 
or priests, is now for the first time (48” 52+) applied 
to the Messianic king that is to come. It is here 
associated with supernatural attributes. In Ps- 
Sol, written a few years later, it is applied to a 
merely human Messiah. The second and third 
titles, ‘the Righteous One,’ ‘the Elect One,’ which 
are found first in Ji., have passed over into NT, 
the former occurring in Ac 314 7°2 2214 the latter in 
Lk 9® 235, The last title, ‘the Son of Man,’ 
appears for the first time in Jewish literature in 
4., and is historically the source of the NT desig- 
nation. To the latter it contributes some of its 
most. characteristic contents, particularly those 
relating to judyment and universal authority. 
Thus statements in E. respecting the Son of Man 
are quoted by the evanvelists respecting the NT 
Son of Man. Jn 5% 27 *iJe@ hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son . . . beeause he is the Son 
of Man,’ is a quotation from Enoch 69” ‘The sum 
of judgment was committed unto him, the Son of 
Man.’ It should be here observed that in EK. the 
Messiah is represented for the first time as Judge 
of mankind. Again, Mt 19% ‘When the Son of 
Man shall sit on the throne of his glory’ is from 
Enoch 628 ‘When they see the Son of Man sitting 
on the throne of his glory.’ It is well known that 
the use of this phrase as a Mess. title is confined in 
NT, with two exceptions, to the Gospels, and in 
them it is uscd only by our Lord in speaking of 
Himself. Its survival, however, as a Mess. desig- 
nation among the Jews, is attested by a passaye in 
the Talm. Jer., Taanith ii. 1: ‘Abbahu said: 
“If a man says to thee—I am God, he lies; I am 
the Son of Man—he will at last repent it: I 
ascend to heaven—if he said it, he will not 
prove it.”’ See further, ESCHAT. OF APOCR. 

R. H. CHARLES. 

ENOCH, BOOK OF THE SECRETS OF.—In 
Origen’s de Princip. i. 3. 2 we find the following 
statement in reference to the Bk. of Enoch :— 
‘Nam etineo libello ... quem Hermas conscripsit, 
ita refertur: Primo omnium crede, quia unus est 
Deus, qui... esse fecit omnia. . . sed et in Enoch 
libro his similia describuntur.’ Now, as a matter 
of fact, this statement cannot be justified from the 
Ethiopic Enoch. Accordingly, till the discovery of 
the present book it was necessary to assume either 
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that we had here a mistake of Origen, or else that 
he had before him a portion of the Enoch literature 
unknown to later generations. That the latter 
assumption was the true one we are now able to 
see; for in the ‘ The Book of the Secrets of Enoch’ 
we have an elaborate account of the creation, 24- 
29°, and an insistence on the unity of God, 338 36). 
Further, in the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
there are several direct references to the Bk. of 
Enoch. Some of them have clearly to do with 
the Ethiopic Enoch, but others have us clearly no 
connexion with it. Now, the bulk of the latter 
may be traced to the book with which we are at 
present dealing. ‘This book, as it has been pre- 
served only in Slavonic, it will be convenient to 
call ‘the Slavonic Enoch’ in contradistinetion to 
the older book, which we may fitly designate ‘ the 
Ethiopic Enoch,’ seeing that it has come down to 
us in its entirety only in that language. 

This new fragment of the Enoch literature has 
only recently come to light through certain MSS 
which were found in Russia and Servia, Although 
the very knowledge that such a book ever existed 
was lost for probably 1200 years, it was nevertheless 
much used both by Christian and heretic in the 
early centuries. Thus citations appear from it, 
though without acknowledement, in the Book of 
Adam and Eve, the Apocalypses of Moses and 
Paul (A.D. 400-500), the SibyHine Oracles, the 
Ascension of Isaiah, and the Ep. of Barnabas (A.D. 
70-90). It is quoted by name in the apocalyptic 
portiois of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
(c. A.D. 1). [t was referred to by Origen, and 
peewee by Clement of Alexandria, and was used 

y Irenwus. Some phrases of NT may be derived 
from it. 


The Slavonic MSS.—There are five Slav. MSS. The first 
(i.e. A) belongs to the 17th cent., and contains the complete 
text. It was edited by Popov in 1880, and forma the basis of 
the text which appears in the Morfill-Chartes ed. of 1806. The 
second MS—a léth cent. one—was discovered by Sokolov in 
1886, This also preserves the complete text. The remaining 
three MSS are very incomplete. The most important of these 
(i.e. B) is preserved in the Public Library of Belgrade. 

Editions and Translations.—The present writer, learning 
through a German review in 1892 of the existence of a Slav. VS 
of the Ethiopic Bk. of Enoch, at once proceeccs by Mr. Morfill's 
help to make himself acquainted with two distinct recensions 
of this work. This speedily led to the discovery that it was not 
a Slav. VS of the Ethiopic Enoch, but of a hitherto unknown and 
extremely valuable peckecriar h. By means of Mr. Morfill’s 
tr. of the MSS A and B and of Sokolov’a texts, an Eng. VS and 
ed. of this book was issued in the beginning of 1896. Six 
months later Bonwetsch’s Das Slav. Henochbuch appeared, in 
which German trs. of the MSS A and B are given side by side, 
preceded by a short introduction, founded professedly in the 
main on Charles’ edition. This is a serviceable work. 


II. LANGUAGE AND PLACE OF WriTInG.—The 
main part of this book was written at the first 
in Greek. This is clear from such statements 
as (1) 30 ‘And I gave him a name (i.e. Adam) 
from the four substances: the East, the West, the 
North, and the South.’ Adaim’s name is thus 
derived from the initial letters of the Gr. numes 
of the four quarters, t.¢. dvarod}, dvots, Apxros, 
peonuBpla. ‘This fanciful derivation was first 
elaborated in Greek, as it is impossible in the Sem. 
languages; but the idea that Adam was created 
from dust belonging to the four quarters of the 
earth is Jewish. (2) The writer follows the chron- 
ology of the LXX. (3) In 50* he reproduces the 
LXX toxt of Dt 32% against the Hebrew. (4) He 
constantly uses Sir, which was chiefly current in 
Egypt. But though the main part of the book 
was written originally in Greek, certain portions of 
it were based on Heb. originals. Snch an hypo- 
thesis is necessary to account for the quotations 
from or references to it which appear in the 
Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. The fact that 
the latter work was written in Hebrew obliges us to 
conclude that its authors drew upon Heb. originals 


in their references to and quotations from the 
Slavonic Enoch. 

The book was written in Egypt. This is 
deducible from the following facts :—(1) From the 
variety of speculations which it holds in common 
with Philo and other Hellenistic writers ; thus souls 
were created before the foundation of the world, 
23°; ef. Philo, de Somno, t. 22; Wis 82, Again, 
man has seven natures, 30°; cf. Philo, de Mundi 
Op. 40. (2) The whole Messianic teaching of OT 
finds not asingle echo in the work of this Hellenized 
Israelite of Egypt, although he shows familiarity 
with most of its books. (3) The Phonixes and 
Chalkydries of ch. 12 are natural products of the 
Egyp. imagination. (4) The syncretistie char- 
acter of the creation narrative in 25-26 betrays 
Eeyp. elements. 

. RELATION TO JEWISH 
LITERATURE. 


Materials originally derived from this book are discoverable 
in Cedrenus and Joel (A.D. 1050-1200), though in these authors 
these materials are assigned to other names. Two passages of 
the Book of Adam and Eve in 1, vi. and viii. aro all but quota. 
tions from 2945 and 312 of our book. Again, in the Apoc. of 
Moses (ed. Tisch. 1866), p. 19, we have a further development 
of 1424 of our text, just as in the Apoc. of Vaul, p. 64, odres 
iotiy 6 wapadicos, iva... dtvdpov... iv w imaveTaveTo £6 wrEvLe 
so &yiov, i9. a Christian adaptation of 88 ‘And in the midst (of 
Paradise is) the tree of life...on which God rests when he 
comes unto Paradise.’ Again, the words, p. 64, ix ri6 pone euro 
ilgpziro... ddap, mspRomsvoy sis siccape épiyucra, and p. 62, 
ToTxuol ticoapis ... provres LeiAs wal yarn xol TArciov xxi olvoy, are 
verbal ropreduesous of $5 ‘From its root in the garden there 
go forth four streainsy which pour honey and milk, oi] and wino, 
and are separated in four directions.’ The passage in the 
anonymous De Montibus Sina et Sion, 4, is ultimately derived 
from 3013, and Augustine’s peculiar speculation on the eighth 
eternal day (De Civ. xxii. 80, 5) from 3832, 

Still earlier we find almost a verbal reproduction of 605-612 in 
the Sibylline Oracles, ii. 75. In Irenaus, Contra Ter. v. 28. 8, 
the Jewish speculation of 831-2 ia reproduced, and possibly in 
Origen (see Lommatzsch, ed. xxi. 69). Wowever this may be, 
there is no doubt as to the direct reference to 24-30. 33%, in the 
De Princip. i. 8. 2, a8 we have already shown above. In aatill 
carlier period, a.p, 60-100, the writer of the Ascension of Isainh 
816 was most probably acquainted with 191, and the writer of 
the Apoc. Bar 695- 8.10.11 with various passages of this book. 
In the Ep. of Barnabas 165-8, and probably in 181, the thought 
and diction are dependent on 322-33 and 8015, 


In NT the sin ilarity of matter and language is 
sufficiently great to establish a clo-e connexion, if 
not a literary dependence. With Mt 5° ‘ Blessed 
are the peacemakers,’ cf. 52" ‘iJessed is he who 
establishes peace’; with Mt 5% %-%7 ‘Swear not at 
all,’ ete., cf. 49! ‘I will not swear by a single oath, 
neither by heaven, nor by earth, nor by any other 
creature which God made. ... If there is no truth 
in man, let them swear by a word, yea, yea, or 
nay, nay.’ Again, with Mt 7” and 25% cf. 42" and 
Q; with Jn 147 cf. 612; with Eph 4? cf. 42'2; with 


? 


Rev 9! and 10°56 cf. 42! and 657. 


Still carlier we find this book not only used, but quoted by 
namo in the Vest. Dan. 5, where the statement, ray wvuaren 
THe TAarys aviyvay yap ty Biia ‘Evay rou Sixecsov, oT) 6 a pyeY 
Uuav tetiy 6 Nerevaes, is drawn from 184 ‘These are the Grgorl 
(t.e. "Eypyyepo:) who with their prince Satanail rejected the 
holy Lord.’ Finally, the references to Enoch in Test. Naph. 4, 
kvivvey iv ypagy ayia ‘Eva, ors mais nal vues aworrnctols awe 
Kupiou, woptuepesyvos xaT& magay wovnpiay iDvaiv, xa] woinoiTs Kata waorKy 
cvonicy Sodomav xal imakes duiv Kbpios ainuarwoicy... les ay 
avarwon Kips wavras vas, arean adaptation of 3418 ‘I know the 
wickedness of men... that they will cast off my yoke... and 
fill all the world with... sodomy and all other impure practices 
... and on this account [ will prin a deluge upon the earth, and 
I will destroy all.’ In the Zest. Sion. 5, Test. Benj. 9, we find 
additional references to this prophecy, in which Enoch foretold 
the impure practices of men. ‘J'est. Jud. 18 may be derived 
from the same source. 


IV. DATE AND AUTHORSHIP.—The question of 
the date has to a large extent been determined 
already. The portions which have a Heb. back- 

round are at levest pre-Christian. This follows 
rom the fact of their quotation in the /estaments 
of the XII Patriarchs. Turning to the rest of the 
book, the terminus a quo is determined by the 
fact that it frequently uses Sir, cf. 4375 47° 62° 
612**etc. The Ethiopic Enoch, further, is continu- 
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ally presupposed in the background. Its phrase- 
ology and conceptions are reproduced, 7* 5 334- 9-10 
357 etc. At times its views are put forward in a 
developed form, 856 408 645; and occasionally 
divergent conceptions are enunciated, 167 184 
Finally, explanations are claimed to have been 
given by this writer which, as a matter of fact, are 
not to be found in his writings, but in the Ethiopie 
Enoch, sce 40% % 89%, Jt is possible that Wis was 
also used by our author, sce 654, Since, therefore, 
Sir, Eth. Enoch, and Wis (?) were used by this 
author, his work cannot have been earlier than 
B.C. 30. 

The terminus ad quem must be set down as 
earlicr than 70 A.D. For (1) the temple is still 
standing. (2) ‘This book was known and used by the 
writers of the Ep. of Barnabas and the Ascension 
of Isaiah, and probably by some of the writers of 
NT. We may therefore with reasonable certainty 
assign the composition of this book in Greek to the 
period A.D. 1-50, to an author who is thus a con- 
temporary of Philo, and who holds many specula- 
tions in common with him. 

The author was an orthodox Hellenistic Jew 
who lived in Egypt. He believed in the value of 
sacrifices, 42% 59!- 266? (but he is careful to enforce 
enlightened views with regard to them, 45° 4 61+ 5), 
in the law, 528, and in a blessed immortality, 50? 
65* 810, in which the righteous will wear ‘the 
raiment of God’s glory,’ 228, In questions affect- 
ing the orizin of the earth, sin, eae he allows 
himself the most unrestricted freedom, and borrows 
from every quarter. Thus Platonic 30%, Egyptian 
25", and Zend 58*6 elements are incorporated in 
this system, The result is highly syneretistic. 


V. ANALYSIS OF ConrENTS.—The book opens with a short 
account of [noch as ‘a very wise man’ whom ‘God loved and 
received, so that he should see the heavenly abodes, the 
kingdoms of the wise, great, and never-changing God.’ Inch. 1 
two angels appear to E., und bid him to make ready to ascend 
with them unto heaven, Inch. 2 KE. admonishes his sons ‘ not to 
worship vain gods; not to turn aside from God, but to walk 
before the face of the Lord and keep his judgments,’ and directs 
them not to seck for him till he is brought back to them. 
Thereupon (3-6) the angels carry EF. aloft through the air to the 
first heaven, where he sees a very great sea, greater than the 
earthly sea; likewise the elders and the rulers of the stars, and 
the treasuries of the snow and ice and the dread angels that 
guard them, and the treasuries of the clouds and of the dew and 
their guardian angels, Thence (7) he is carried to the second 
heaven, where he acces ‘the prisoners suspended, reserved for, 
and awaiting the eternal judgiment.’ And these angels, who 
together with their prince had rebelled against God, besought 
KE. (just ag in Eth. Enoch 184) to intercede for them. And EK. 
answered, ‘Who an I, a mortal man, that I should pray for 
angela? Who knows whither I go, or what awaits me?’ Next 
KE. is carricd up to the third heaven (8), and placed ‘in the 
midst of a garden.’ And he sees there ‘all the trees of beautiful 
colours, and their fruits ripe and fragrant ... and the tree of 
life . . . on which God rests when he comes into Paradiso,’ and 
the four streams which go forth from its root, ‘pouring honey 
and milk, oil andwine, . . . And these go down to the Paradise 
of Eden, between corruptibijlity and incorruptibility. ...°) And 
the angels inform E. that ‘this place is prepared as an eternal 
inheritance’ for those ‘who turn their eyes from unrightcous- 
ness and accomplish a righteous judgment, and give bread to 
the hungry, and clothe the naked, and raiso the fallen, . . . and 
walk without blame before the face of the Lord.’ E. is then 
taken to the northern region of this heaven (10), and shown 
‘a very terrible place’ of ‘savage darkness and impenetrable 

loom,’ with ‘fire on all sides, and on all sides cold and ice.’ He 
6 then told that ‘ this place is prepared as an eternal inheritance’ 
for those ‘who commit evil deeds on earth, sodomy, witchcraft,’ 
. - . who oppress the poor, who are guilty of ‘stealing, lying, 
calumnics, envy, evil thoughts, fornication, murder,’ who 
‘worship gods without life.’ Thence E. is conducted to the 
fourth heaven, where he is shown the courses of the sun and 
moon (11), and the phanixes and the chalkadri (12 » with the 
feet and tails of lions und the heads of crocodiles; their 
appearance was of purpic colour like the rainbow; their size 
nine hundred measures. Their wings were like those of angels, 
each with twelve, and they attend the chariot of the sun.’ And 
the angels show him also the eastern and western gates of the 
sun (13-16), and ‘an armed host serving the Lord with cymbals 
and organs’(17). In 18 FE. is taken te the fifth heaven, where 
he gees the watchers who had rebelled, and whose brethren 
were already confined in torment in the second heaven. Then 
he passes to the sixth heaven (19), where are the anyels who 
regulate all the powers of naturo and the courses of the stars, 
and write down the deeds of men. Finally, E. is raised to the 


seventh heaven (20-21), where he sces God sitting on Ilias throne, 
and the heavenly hosts in their ten orders on the steps of the 
throne, and the seraphim singing the trisayion. And E. (22) 
fell down and worshipped ; and Michael, at God’s command, took 
from him his earthly robe and anointed him with the holy oil 
from the arbor misericordia, the olive tree that stood in the 
garden, and clothed him with the ‘raiment of God’s glory.’ 
And thus FE, became Hike one of the glorious ones. And IE, (23), 
under the instruction of Vretil, wrote 366 books in thirty days 
and thirty nighta about things in heaven and earth, and about 
the souls of men created from eternity, and their future dwelling- 

laces. In 24-26 God makes known to E, how He created the 
invisible out of the visible: how He commanded Adoil Gene oy 
a corruption of Uriel=light of God) and Arkhas to come fort 
and burst asunder, and go the light on high and the world below 
were produced. And God divided the light and the darkness 
(27), and made the seven heavens. And God caused the waters 
which are under the heavens to be gathered into one place, and 
ont of the waters He made the carth and an abyss in its midst 
ae Such was the work of the first day. And on the second 

ay God ‘fashioned for all the heavenly hosts a nature like that 
of fire’ (29! 3), and one of the archangels, Satanail, rebelled, and 
God cast him down from the heights (294%). And on the third 
day God (301. 2) caused the earth to produce trees and herbs and 
every seed that is sown, and planted Paradise. And on the 
fourth (308 8) God ordered great hghts to be in the various circles 
of the heavena,i.e. Kruno, Aphrodite, Ares, the Sun, Zcus, Hermes, 
the Moon. And God appointed the sui and moon to give light to 
the earth, and to proceed through the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
And on the fifth (307 18) God created the fish of the sea and the fowl 
of heaven, and everything that moveth on the earth. And on the 
sixth He made man from seven substances, and called him Adam, 
from the four quarters of the world, and showed to him the two 
ways of light and darkness. And while Adam was in Prradise 
the heavens were open so that he could see the angels in 
heaven (31) but Satan envied him, and deceived Eve. And God 
established the cighth day (33!-2), at the beginning of which 
time should be no more. And God announced !limself to EF. as 
‘the eternal One, and the One not made with hands.’ ‘My wisdom 
is my counsellor, and my wort! ia reality.’ The corruption of the 
earth and the Deluge are then foretold, and the preservation of 
Noah, ch. 35. God bids E. to return to the earth for thirty days 
and teach his sons during that time (36-38). EK. admonishes 
and instructs his sons, and tells them what he has seen, the 
courses of the sunand moon, the seasons, the winds, the thunder 
and lightning, Hades and hell and Paradise, and gives utterance 
to nine beatitudes (39-42), He impresscs on them the incom- 
parable dignity of goodness —‘ none is greatcr than he who fears 
God’ (43). ‘They are not to revile the person of man, for he who 
reviles man in reality reviles God: they are to make their 
offerlngs, and yet not to value them unduly, but consider the 
motive rather from which they spring (44-46). KE. gives his 
books to his sons (47); instructs them not to swear, neither by 
heaven nor by earth nor by any other creature which God 
made (49); bids therm in mockness to accomplish the number 
of their days, to refrain from avenying thenisclves, and to be 
open-handed to those in need (60-61). Again he enunciates 
seven beatitudes and their corresponding woes (62). The 
departed saints do not intercede for the living (53). At the 
close of the appointed time (65-59) E. again addresses his sons. 
He announces to them his coming departure to the highest 
heavens, He declares that no soul shall perish till the final 
judgment, and that the souls of beasts will then bring charges 
ngainst the men who ill-treated them, He gives further instruc: 
tion as to sacrifice, and their duty to the needy, and warns 
ayainst unnatural sins, contempt and Iving (60-63). The people 
assemble in Achuzan to take leave of KE. He addresses them 
on various topics, and exhorts them to faithfulness, He 
announces the great judgment, after which ‘the times shall 
perish, and there shall be no year, nor month, nor day, and 
there shall be no hours.” ‘Moreover, there shall be no labour, 
nor sickness, nor sorrow, anxiety, nor need, nor night, nor 
darkness, but ao great light.’ He is then carried off to the 
highest heaven. And his sons thereupon build an altar in 
Achuzan and hold high festival, rejoicing and praising God 
(64-68). 

VI. Trt AUTHOR'S VIEWS ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 
—All the souls of men were created before the 
foundation of the world, 23°, and also a future 
place of abode in heaven or hell for every indi- 
vidual sonl, 497 58° 612. Man's body was made 
of seven substances, 30°, and his name, as we 
have already seen, was given to him by God from 
the four quarters. Man was created originally 
poue ; free will was bestowed upon him, with the 

nowledge of good and evil. He was instructed 
in the two ways of light and darkness, and then 
perils to mould his own destiny, 30%. But 
Ns connexion with the body biassed Ins preferences 
in the direction of evil, and death ensued as the 
wages of sin, 30, All men will be judged finally, 
42-13; the righteous will escape the last judg- 
ment, 658 667, and be gathered to eternal life; but 
hell will be the eternal abode of the wicked, 10* 8, 
and there is no place of repentance after death, 42%. 
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VII. VALUE OF THE BOOK IN ELUCIDATING CON- 
TEMPORARY AND SUBSEQUENT THOUGHT.—Fresh 
evidence on the following beliefs is contributed by 
this book. i. The millennium.—This Jewish con- 
ception is first found in 322-333, From this its 
origin is clear. The account in Gn of the first 
week of creation came in pre-Christian times to be 
regarded, not only as a history of the past, but as a 
forecast of the future history of the world so created. 
Thus, as the world was created in six days, its his- 
tory was to last 6000; for 1000 years with God are 
as one day (Ps 904, Jub. 4%, 2 P 38); and as God rested 
on the seventh day, so at the close of 6000 years 
there shonld be a rest of 1000 years, i.e. the mil- 
Jennium. ‘Thereupon followed the future world of 
eternal bliss, designated as the eighth eternal day. 
il. Lhe seven heavens.—Vho detailed account of 
the seven henvens in this book has served to 
explain difficultics in OT conceptions of the 
heavens, and has shown beyond the reach of 
controversy that the sevenfold division of the 
heavens was accepted by St. Pan] and the anthor 
of Hebrews, and probably in Rev. From this book, 
further, it is clear that a feature impossible in 
modern conceptions of heaven shows itself from 
time to time in pre-Christian and also in early 
Christian conceptions, i.e, the belief in the presence 
of evil, or in the possibility of its appearance in 
the heavens. Tor a discussion of this question the 
reader should consult Hxpository Times (art. ‘The 
Seven Heavens’), Nov. and Dee. 1895, aud Charles, 
The Book of the Secrets of Enoch, pp. xxx-xlvii. 

hi. H. CITARLES. 
ENOCH (City).—See Enoctt 4 (p. 704°). 


ENOS (so RV in Lk 3%), the same as Enosh 
(s%3x), the name of the son of Seth (Gn 4%), He 
was the father of Kenan; and the length of his 
life is stated as 905 years (Gn 5°). It is said in 
connexion with the mention of his birth, ‘then 
began men to call upon the name of J”? (4%), 
‘Enosh’ denotes ‘man in his frailty and weak- 
ness.’ The fact of prayer being made to J” first 
when Enosh was born, perhaps indicates allegori- 
cally the belief that men were then first driven by 
sickness, and by a sense of frailty and dependence, 
to cry for help to the invisible Creator. ‘The LXX, 
which translates the sccond clauscof 4" otros #Amioev 
émixadeicdat x.7.A., associates Enosh himself with 
this step in the spiritual life of the human race 
(cf. parallels 49° and 108), The advance thus made 
by the generation of Enosh the son of Seth is 
evidently intended to stand as the counterpart to 
the advance in another aspect of life represented 
by Enoch—the parallel generation in the line of 
Cain (47), It has been sugested that this men- 
tion of Enosh and of the first recourse to prayer to 
J” must have been derived from a source of J 
tradition distinct from that which records the 
sucrifices of Cain and Abel, inasmuch as sacrifice 
would imply supplication to the Deity. 

H. E. RYwe. 

EN-RIMMON (j07 Jy ‘spring of [the] pome- 
granate’).—One of the settlements of Judahites 
after the return from the Exile, Neh 11%, In Jos 
1532 amongst the towns assigned to Judah we find 
‘Ain and Rimmon,’ and in 197 (ef. 1 Ch 4°) 
amongst those assigned to Simon are ‘ Ain, Rim- 
mon.’ In all these instances there can be little 
doubt that we ought to read neither }ior) ty nor yy 
jor, but jor py (En-rimmon). This reading is 
necepted by Bennett and Kittel in Joshua and 
Chronicles in Haupt’s O07’. En-rimmon is probably 
to be identified with the modern Umm-er-Rumdmin, 
about 9 miles N. of Beersheba. 

LitmRATuRR.--Lagarde, Onom, 120, 256; Robinson, BRP ili. 
233; Van de Velde, Memoir, 344; PAE Mem, fil. $92, 308. 

J. A. SELBIE. 


_ EN-ROGEL (535 yy ‘spring of the fuller’), asprin 
in the immediate vicinity of Jerus., on the bound- 
ary between Judah and Benjamin (Jos 157 18}%), 
Owing to its position close to but yet out of view 
of the city, Jonathan and Ahimaaz, the sons 
of the priests, were stationed there during the 
rebellion of Absalom, in order that they might 
secrotly receive and carry news from Hushai in 
Jerus. to David in his camp by the Jordan (2 8 
177), Ata later period of history it was the scene 
of a great feast given by Adonijah, the eldest son 
of David, presumably with a view to forcibly 
seizing tle crown (1 K 1°‘ by the stone of Zoheleth, 
which is beside K.’), Jos. (Ant. vit. xiv. 4) 
describes it as being ‘without the city, in the 
royal gardens’; and again (Ant, IX. x. 4) speaks 
of a place called Eroge (clearly, as Mr, Grove has 
pointed out, a mistake for En-rogel), at which the 
earthquake consequent on the sacrilegious act. of 
Uzaiah dislodged a portion of the eastern hill, ‘so 
as to obstruct the roads and the royal gardens.’ 
Modern authorities are somewhat divided as to 
the exact site of the spring; but the bulk of the 
evidence is certainly in favour of the identification 
of EK. with ‘the Fountain of the Virgin.’ his 
spring, now called ‘Ain Umm ed-Deraj= ‘the 
Spe of the steps,’ lies in the Kidron valley, 
close to the village of Siloam, and is, in fact, the 
source from which the Upper Pool of Siloam 
derives its supply of water; the latter flows 
through a rock-hewn tunnel ‘ dacing from the time 
of the Kings’ (Sir C. Wilson), The latter autho- 
rity further considers that originally this supply of 
water was carricd as far as the Lower Pool (irket 
el-Hamra), and that it was stored there for irrigat- 
ing the king’s gardens. The arguments brought 
forward in support of this identification are, 
briefly, as follows:—(1) ‘The ‘Fountain of the 
Virgin’ is the only real spring near to Jerusalem. 
(2) Uinateninsls ronting it, on the farther side of 
the valley, there is a rude flight of steps, cut out 
of the precipitous face of the cliff, which leads to 
the village of Siloam; this place is called at the 
present time ez-/chweleh, and is identified by M. 
Clermont-Ganneau (PEFS¢, 1869-79, p. 253) with 
the stone of Zoheleth. (3) The spring must have 
always been well known, and so would naturally 
form a landmark on the boundary-line between 
Judah and ponent. (4) In the account of St. 
James’ martyrdom, he is said to have becn cast 
from the temple wall into the valley of Kidron, 
and finally slain by a fuller with his stick, From 
this it has been inferred that St. James was cast 
down near the spot where the fullers were work- 
ing. (5) This spring is still the great resort of the 
women of Jerus. for washing and treading their 
clothes. 

Others, however, identify FE. with Bér Eyib = 
‘the well of Job,’ or ‘the well of Nehemiah ’ (acc. 
to a later tradition). Three points are urged in 
favour of this view: (1) that in the Arab. VS of 
Jos 157 E. is translated by ‘Ain Kyfib; (2) that in an 
early Jewish itinerary (Uri of Biel in Hottinger’s 
Cippi Hebraict) it is called ‘the well of Joab,’ as if 
referring to Joab’s connexion with Adonijah ; and 
(3) that its situation agrecs better with the common 
boundary of Judah and Benjamin. But these 
arguments are not sufficiently weighty to counter- 
balance the following objections: (1) The Bir 
Eyio is a well, not a spring, its waters, as a rule, 
being 70 to 80 ft. below the level of the ground. 
(2) Its situation does not suit the narrative of 
2817. Lying below the junction of the valleys 
of Kidron and Hinnom, it is at once too far from 
the city and from the direct road over the Mt. of 
Olives to the Jordan; und if ez-Zehweleh is the 
same as Zoheleth, it would also be too far from 
this latter spot. (3) Its date is uncertain; but it 
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is hardly probable that it goes back to the time of 
Joshua, 


LaATERATURR, -- Besides the authorities cited above, see 
Bacdecker-Socin, Pal.2 113; Robinson, BAL i, 831 f. 3 Williams, 
Holy City, ii. 4801; PEF Mem, ‘Jerusalem,’ p. 3651. ; 
Benzinger, Jleb. Arch. 42; W. R. Smith, J0S2 172, 489; PEF'St, 
1874, 70; 1884, 185; 1885, 20, 184, 228; 1886, 66; 1889, 4517. ; 
1890, 125. J. F. SrENNING. 


ENROLMENT.—See QUIRINIUS. 


ENSAMPLE.—This is the tr. in AV of réros, 
1Co 10", Ph 3", 1 Th V’, 2 Th 29, 1 P63; and of 
imdderyya, 2 P 2%; while ‘example’ is the tr. of 
rimos, 1 Co 108, 1 Ti 4? ; of brddecyya, Jn 18", He 4 
8, Ja 5; of detyua, Jude’; of the vb. rapadecy- 
parigw (‘inake a publick example’), Mt 2%; and 
of vroypayyds, 1 P 2", Both forms have the same 
meaning, and in AV they are always synonymous 
with ‘pattern’ or ‘inodel.’ Thus in He 8° oré- 
Secyya is tr" SS and zéros ‘pattern,’ after 
Tindale’s ‘ensample’ and ‘patrone,’ though in 
both places Wyclif has ‘saumpler,’ Gen. (1560) 
‘paterne,’ Rhem. ‘exampler.’ But the pattern 
may be cither for imitation or avoidance. In mod. 
Eng. wherever ‘ensample’ is used, it has a biblical 
flavour, and suggests a good exmuple, Henee RV 
retains ‘ensainple’ in Ph 3”, 1 Th 1?, 2 Th 3°, 
1 P 5*, but gives ‘example’ in 1 Co 104, 2 P 2% 

‘Ensample’ seems to be an Eng. spelling. The Lat. exem- 
plum appears in old ir. as essample;, this becomes in Eng. 
‘asaumple, of which Of. Eng. Diet. quotes a single instance 
(but it may he noticed that Wye. has the tw always, ‘en- 
saumple’). Then ‘asaumple’ becomes ‘ensample.’ Skeat 
quotes an old Fr. tr. of Ru 411 ‘que ele soit ensample de vertu,’ 
evidently after Vulg. ‘ut sit exempluim virtutis’ (cf. Cov. ‘that 
she maye be an ensiample of vertue’) But Oxf. Eng. Dict. 
rejects this French spelling, and reckons ‘ensample’ only 
English. The earlicst instance of ‘example’ that has been 
found ig dated 1447 (though there is a various reading ‘ ex- 
saumple’ in the Wyclifite version of 1382 at Jude7), while 
‘ensample’ is found as early as 1250. And ‘ensample’ is most 
common by far till it began to be fashionable to spell Eng. 
words after their Lat. originals. Tindale has ‘ensample’ 
(thongh he spells it thrice ‘insample’) in all the passages piven 
above ; and ho is followed by all the Eng. VSS till the Khemish. 

J. HASTINGS, 


EN-SHEMESH (¢>y jy), ‘sun-spring,’ Jos 157 
18!7,-.-A\ spring I. of En-rogel, on the way to 
Jericho. tt is believed to be the spring on the 
Jericho road, E. of Olivet, generally known as the 
‘apostles’ fountain’ (‘Ain Hdd). See SIWP vol. iii. 
sheet xvil.; also Tristram, Land of Israel, 196 ; 
PEFSt, 1874, 70; and Dillmann on Jos 157, 


C. R. ConvDER. 
ENSIGN.—See BANNER. 


ENSUE.—Coverdale’s tr. of Ps 34! is ‘Let him 
acke peace and ensue it’; and this was retained in 
the Bishops’ Bible, and is now read in the Pr. Bk. 
But AV adopted the Donay word ‘pursue.’ In 
1 P 3", however, which is a quot. of Ps 34%, AV 
accepted ‘ensue,’ which had come from Tindale, 
the Rhemish having here ‘follow.’ ‘Ensue’ is 
thus used with the unusual force of ‘strive after’ 
or spurene (Gr. dtwidrw), as Caxton, Cato, 2h, 

Eschewe alle vyces and ensicwe vertue.’ RV 
gives ‘pursue.’ As intrans. vb. ‘ensue’ is found in 
Jth 9° ‘the things... which ensued after’ (so 
RV; Gr. ra perérecra). We still use the word in 
dates, as ‘the ensuing year,’ J. HASTINGS. 


EN-TAPPUAH (nisrjy ‘the spring of citron or 
7 Ve ae place on the boundary of Manasseh 
(Jos 177), It is mentioned between ‘ Michmethath, 
which is before (east of) Shechem,’ and the ‘ brook 
of Kanah.’ Michmethath is generally (but see 
Dillm. ad loc.) identilied with Alfukhna, E. of Nablus, 
and the brook Kanah is Wady Kanah. Conder’s 
identification of Iin-tappuah with a spring, near 
Yasif, in a valley to the S. of NGI HB: which 
drains into Wady KaAnah, is accepted by most 


authorities. 
(which see) of Jos 168 178, 


ENTREAT.—See INTREAT. 


The place is probably the Tappuah 
C. W. WILSON. 


ENVY is a feeling of uneasiness or displeasure 
occasioned by beholding the prosperity or advant- 
ages enjoyed by others. Butler, in a note to the 
first. of his Sermons on Human Nature, indicates it 
ius the vice of that quality of soul of which Emula- 
tion is the corresponding virtue. ‘T'he latter is that 
‘desire and hope of equality with, or superiority 
over, others, with whom we compare ourselves,’ 
which not only may be free from any unworthy 
fecling towards them, but is obviously the very 
spring of human progress. The characteristic of 
Envy, on the other hand, is ‘to desire the attain- 
ment of this equality or superiority by the par- 
ticular means of others being brought down to our 
own level or below it.’ : 

The seriptural use of the term is quite in accord- 

ance with this description of it, and of its relation 
to the emotion of which it is a perversion. Of the 
three words, one in OT and two in NT, of which 
it appears as a translation, only one, ¢@dvos (with 
its coenate verb Péovéw), has uniformly the evil 
signification. The difficnlt verse Ja 4° ‘Do you 
think that the Scripture saith in vain, The spirit, 
that dwelleth in us lusteth to envy?’ is scarecly 
an exception. If, as seems probable, having regard 
to the context, the rendering of the second clause 
given in RVin is correct—‘ That spirit which he 
made to dwell in us yearneth for us even unto 
jealous envy ’—the phrase must be held as merely 
illustrating the intensity of the divine affection, 
which requires the exclusive devotion of its 
object, by a reference to the human passion of 
Jeaiousy or envy. (See Hapos. Times, viii. [1896] 
» 76 f.) 
The other two words, of which inention has been 
made, are 83R (noun 7x3?) in OT, and ¢Fros (verb 
tyd\éw) in NT; and of each of these words both mean- 
ings, the worthy and tle unworthy, often appear. 
kip, the original force of which is, apparently, 
burning, glowing, naturally denotes, in the first 
instance, intense emotion. It is used to express 
the indignation of Joshua (Nu 11), the zeal of 
Phinehas (Nu 251%), and the jealousy of at ee 
(1 K 19! 34) as well as the envy of Rachel for her 
sister (Gn 301), of his brethren ie Joseph (Gn 377), 
of the people for Moses (Ps 106'8), or the mutual 
envy of Judah and Ephraim (Is 11?8). In the Book 
of Vroverbs the evil sense alone appears. Con- 
trasted with ‘a sound heart,’ which 1s ‘the life of 
the flesh, Envy is ‘the rottenness of the bones’ 
(Pr 148°); it is more formidable than wrath or 
anger, for ‘who is able to stand before envy ?’ 

The corresponding NT term is ¢7\os, in which the 
same variation of sense is found. In 1Co 14! (RV) 
we read ‘ Desire earnestly spiritual gifts’; in Gal 
48 it is good to be zealously affected (IRV ‘sought’) 
always in a good thing’; and in Rev 3! the com- 
mand ‘ Be zealous’ is coupled with an admonition 
to repent. In like manner the ‘ zeal’ of Jn 2!7, Ro 
10%, 2Co 7" 93, Ph 3°, Col 438, the ‘fervent mind’ of 
2 Co 7’, and the ‘jealousy’ of 2Co 11, illustrate 
the commendable aspect of the emotion indicated. 
In lists of vices, on the other hand, such as those in 
Ro 1%, 1 Ti 6%, envy has a conspicuous place. 
Trench, in New Testament Synonyms, points out 
that in the Jist given in Mk 72: * the place of ¢0dv0s 
is taken by the circumlocution éP6adros rrovnpéds, ‘an 
evil eye’ (compare Mt 201, also 1S 18° ‘Saul eyed 
David’), which reminds us of the derivation of the 
Lat. invidia, Eng. ‘envy,’ from ividco ‘to look 
closely at,’ so ‘to look cele 

It may be noted that in the following passages, 
Job 5%, Pr 274, Ac 7? 13% 175, No 138, 1 Co 3%, 2 Co 


EPAENETUS 


12”, Ja 3'* 16 RV substitutes ‘jealousy,’ or its 
covnates, for ‘envy.’ 
For the difference between {fos and 0dvos see 
Trench, Synon. of NT, p. 83 {t., and art. ZEAL. 
A. STEWART. 
EPAENETUS ('Eratveros).—One of the Christians 
Ricco by St. Paul at the end of the Ep. to the 
omans (16°), He is mentioned at the beginning of 
the list immediately after Prisca and Aquila, is de- 
scribed as ‘my beloved’ (rdv d-yamrnrdv wov), and as the 
‘first fruits (drapy%4) of Asia unto Christ’ (the read- 
ing Achaia of TR is clearly wrong, being derived 
from 1 Co 16"). The name, which is Greek, is not 
uncommon, occurring in inscriptions both of Rome 
and Asia. One from the former place mentions an 
E. who was a native of Ephesus (CLL vi. 17171). 
The mention of Prisca, Aquila, and E. forms the 
basis of the theory that Ro 16%" was addressed to 
the Church at Ephesns; but three names-—two of 
them belonging to persons originally resident at 
Rome—out of a total of more than twenty, are not 
sutlicient evidence for it. It was Sener that the 
Christian body in the capital should consist largely 
at first of foreigners ; and even one hundred years 
later, in the time of Justin Martyr, out of a body 
of seven Christians condemned to death in Rome, 
three are foreigners (Acta Justini, § 4). 
Litgraturr.—Renan, St. Paul, p. Ixv; Lightfoot, Biblical 
Eesays, p. 801; Sanday and Ieadlam, omans, p. 421. 
A.C, HEADLAM. 
EPAPHRAS (’Ewad¢pas, a shortened form of ’Exa- 
ppddiros ; sce EPAPHRODITUS) was a native of 
Colossi (6 é tudy Col 4!%), and as we learn from 
the correct reading of Col 17 the founder of the 
(Col. Church (kadws ¢uddere drd’Eragppa, ‘even as ye 
learned of Kpaphras,’ where the omission of kal 
(also) of ‘Ro makes Epaphras more than an 
accessory teacher). It is prob. that he was also the 
evangelist of the neighbouring towns of Laodicea 
and Hierapolis (Col 4!%35), He visited St. Paul 
during his first Rom. imprisonment, bringing him 
an encouraging report of the state of the Colossian 
Church (Col 148), and for his zeal would seem to 
have been condemned to share the apostle’s im- 
prisonment (6 cuvacxuddwrds pov Philem *), thongh 
the reference may be to spiritual rather than 
physical captivity (cf. Ro 16’, Col 4%). 'To him 
alone (except once Timothy, Ph 1) does St. Paul 
apply the designation he uses several times of 
himself, ‘a bond-servant of Jesus Christ’ (d0oXos 
Xpicroh "Inco Col 4'*); while the extent of his 
services is further proved by the description ‘a 
faithful minister of Christ’ (miords didkovos rod 
Xpicrod, Col 17). G. MILLIGAN. 


EPAPHRODITUS (’Eradpédiros ‘handsome’ = 
Lat. ‘venustus,’ a common name in the Rom. 
period ; see, ¢.g. Tacit. Ann. xv. 65; Suet. Domit. 
14; Jos. Lifc, § 76), to be distinguished from 
Epaphras [which see], and known to us only from 
one or two allusions in the Ep. to the Philippians. 
Irom these we learn that he visited St. Paul 
during his first Roman imprisonment, bringing 
pecuniary aid to him from the Church at yer 
and that instead of at once returning home he 
remained with the apostle in Rome, devoting him- 
self to the ministry under his guidance (Ph 27” 


410-18), The strain, however, was too great for 
him. He Jost his health, and ‘was sick nigh unto 


death’; but the danger passed. ‘God had mercy 
on him,’ says St. Paul, ‘and not on him only, but 
on me also, that J might not have sorrow upen 
sorrow’ (Ph 277), On Ins recovery I. was anxious 
to return to Philippi to quiet his friends’ alarm on 
his behalf (Ph 2°); and this St. Paul approved, 
making him at the same time the bearer of the Ep. 
tothe Philippians. St. Vaul’s sense of E.’s services 
is marked by his description of him as ‘my brother 
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and fellow-worker and fellow-soldier,’ the three 
words being arranged in an ascending scale to 
denote ‘common sympathy, common work, common 
danger and toil and suffering ’ (Lightfoot on Ph 2”), 


LITRRATURE.—The Comm. on Ph 2%, esp. Lightfoot, p. 61 ff., 
122; Peco 60; Moule, p. 79; and Vincent, pp. xxili, 76. 
Also Thayer, U Lex. 8. Varaegpass; Winer, WB, 8. “Epaphras’ ; 
and Beet in Earposior, 3rd Ser, ix. (1889) 614-75, ‘ Epaphroditus 
and the gift from Philippi.’ G. MILLIGAN. 


EPHAH (no'y).—1. A son of Midian, descended 
from Abraham and Keturah (Gn 254=1 Ch 1%), 
the eponymous ancestor of an Arabian tribe whose 
identity 1s uncertain. This tribe appears in Is 60° 
as engaged in the transport of pala and frank- 
incense from Sheba. According to Frd. Delitzsch 
(Paradies, 304), and Schrader (KAT? 146 £., 613), 
followed by Hommel (Anc. Heb. Trad. 238n.), 
‘Ephah is properly ‘Ayappa, the Khayappa Arabs 
of the time of Tiglath-pileser U1. and Sargon (see 
further, Dillmann on Gn 254). 2 A concubine 
of Caleb, 1 Ch 2%. 3. A Judahite, son of Jahdai, 
1Ch 2”, See GENEALOGY. J. A. SELBIE. 


EPHAH.—Sce WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


EPHAI, ‘sy (eré), but Ophal, ‘my (Kethibh), 
Sept. "Twod, Qd¢, described in Jer 40 (Gr. 47)® as 
‘the Netophatite,’ whose sons were amongst the 
‘captains of the forces’ who joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah, and were murdered along with him by 
Ishmael (Jer 41%), J. A. SELBIE, 


EPHER (roy ‘a [deer] calf’).—4. The name of the 
second of the sons of Midian mentioned in Gn 254, 
1 Ch 1%, and recorded as one of the descendants of 
Abraham by his wife Keturah (Gn 25'). For pre- 
carious attempts to identify this Mpher with 
‘Ofr in Arabia (Wetzstein), with Appar-u men- 
tioned in Assurbanipal’s Inscriptions (Glaser), see 
the references in Diliniann, 2. The name of one 
of the sons of Ezrah, a branch of the family of 
Judah (1 Ch 47), 3. The first of a group of five 
heads of fathers’ .ouses belonging to the half tribe 
of Manasseh, who dwelt in the land between Bashan 
and Mt. Hermon (1 Ch 5°). H. E. RYLeg. 


EPHES - DAMMIM (o'71 obx, ‘Eqepudv, ‘Adeo- 
Soupelv).—The place in Judah where the Philistines 
were encam ned at the time when David slew 
Goliath (1S 17}. The same name appears in 
1Ch 118% as Pas-Dammim. The form 0.97 ox is 
strange and probably eurrupt (see Driver, Sam. 292). 

W.. J. BEECHER. 

EPHESIAN (‘Ed¢écvos), an inhabitant of the city 
of Ephesus (which see), is a term used in Ac 19%: 
21", The usage of St. Luke is more correct than 
that of Stephanus Byzant.; the latter gives "Eqdeceds 
as the ethnic; but the coins and inscriptions show 
that in the local and universal usage 'Eddocos 
meant an inhabitant of the city, while ’Eq@ecevs 
denoted a member of the tribe ’Edeceis, the first of 
the six tribes into which the E. population was 
divided (the other five were called TeBaor7, Tio, 
Kapyvain, Evdvupa, BeuBivain, of which ZeBaory} was 
added in compliment to Augustus, the total number 
having previously been five), The term 'Edéovo 
is also applied in the Bezan and Philoxenian Syr. 
texts of Ac 204 to Tychicus and Trophimus, where 
the true reading is ‘Asians’ (’Aciavol, men of the 
wrovince Asia). Trophimus was an E. (Ac 21”); 
tat we may fairly understand that St. Luke 
refrained from using that term about both Tychicus 
and Trophimus, on the ground that it was not 
strictly applicable to the former. The reason can 
hardly be that Tychicus belonged to some other 
city of Asia, for the usage in this verse leads the 
writer to state the city where each delegate was 
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a citizen; and we should expect that he would 
have mentioned Tychiens by the ethnic of his 
own city. Moreover, ‘Tychicus probably inhabited 
Kphesus.* We may, then, perhaps conclude that 
Tychicus, though a resident (incola), did not possess 
the citizenship of Ephesus; and hence ’E¢éatos, 
which strictly is restricted to citizens of Ephesus, 
could not properly be used about him. There were 
many families of residents who, for various reasons, 
were not enrolled in any of the tribes, and were 
therefore not entitled to be called citizens of 
Ephesus. The entry 'Acla 4 “Eqdecos in a late 
Byzantine list of cities which had changed their 
names (published by Parthey, /{ieroclis Synecd. et 
Notitve, p. 316; Burckhardt, [Hteroclis Synecd. p. 
68) cannot be relied on to justify the taking of 
"Accavés in 204 as a mere synonym for ’E¢¢stos: the 
document is not earlier than the 12th cent. (cf. the 
entries Kidtcxla, KoAdwvla, ete.), and affords no 
trustworthy evidence for the usave of the time of 
St. Luke. W. M. Ramsay, 


EPHESIANS, EPISTLE TO— 


i, Substance and BUT oees as gathered 
(a) From internal evidence. 
(6) From a comparison with Colossians, 

i. Authorship and Date, as gathered from 
(a) Internal evidence, 
(L) External tradition. 

fil, Destination. 

iv. Place of Composition. 

v. Doctrinal [mportance. 

vi. Literature. 


i, SUBSTANCE AND PURPOSE.—The questions of 
the authorship, date, and destination of this Epistle 
have been, and are still, so much disputed that it 
will be well to deal first with the subject-matter 
and the purpose which reveals itself on a close 
exainination of that. The Ep. might be summed 
up in the words of the Angelic sony (Lk 24)— 


défa dv ivloros Dew kal emi ys: 
elphvy év avOpwros evdoxias. 


Or, again, it might be described as an expression 
of thanksgiving that the Lord’s prayer for His 
shurch as embodied in Jn 17 was in process of ful- 
filment. For the writer’s tone is eucharistic and 
his main theme is unity: he does not argue, he 
makes dogmatic statements; he blesses God for 
the great truths revealed in the Gospel ; and calls 
upon his readers to rise to the high dignity of their 
enlling ; and, as he does so, there emerges a picture 
of the Church as the body predestined before the 
aves to unite Jew and Gentile together, which 
through ages yet to come has to exhibit before the 
universe the fulness of the Divine life, living the 
life of God, imitating God’s character, wearing 
God's panoply, fighting Ged’s battles, forgiving as 
God forgives, educating as God educates ; and all 
this that it may fulfil the wider work whereby 
Christ is to be the centre of the universe. Two 
dangers seem to threaten it when the writer writes, 
—the danger lest it should slip back into the lower 
moral standard of the surrounding heathendom, 
and the danger of a want of unity between the 
J ewish and Gentile Christians. To meet these, the 
writer presents the ideal of a body predestined 
before all ages and to last to all ages, whose aim it 
is to make men holy and without blemish, and to 
unite all mankind in peace and love. 


A fuller analysis will bear out these outlines. 
1-8 Docrrinab. 
31.2 precting. 
(a) 18-14, Thanksgiving to God for the blessings given to the 
whole Chr. Church. These blessings are represented as corre- 
sponding in spiritual form to the material blessings granted to 


ee et ee 


*We regard the Bezan and Syr. rending as founded on a 
good tradition (cf. 2 Ti 412; Ramsay, Church in Ronn. Emp. 
p. 154); while Blass and others consider it to originate from St. 
Luke himself, 
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the Jewish nation, especially as summed up in the year of 
Jubilee, and they are described in what may be called a hymn 
of three stanzas, ending with the same refrain; the three 
stanzas expressing the work of Father, Sou, and Holy Spirit. 
For these blessings were (1) predestined by the Father, who 
chose us to be sons, holy and without blemish, before the 
ee of the world, for the praise of the glory of Hts grace 
(14- 5). 

(2) Communicated in Christ at the right moment, conveying 
redemption, forgiveness, knowledge of God’s nniversal purpose 
for all creation, and inheritance among the sainta—to the praise 
of Hts glory (15-1). 

(3) Sealed first to the Jews (i426), then to the Gentiles (wai 
vss), by tho Holy Spirit, as an carnest of the complete re- 
denon which lies in the future—for the praise of His glory 
112.13), 

(b) 15-19, Thanksgiving to God for the spiritual state of the 
readers, and a prayer to the Father of this glory that they 
may have a oct fuller knowledge of their privileges and of the 
power of God, ; 

(c) 120-222, A dognratic statement of this power of God, which 
has shown itself in a threefold way. 

(1) As exerted upon Christ Himself, granting Him 

Resurrection from death (“"). 

Ascension to God’s right hand (21). ; 

Supremacy over the whole universe and Ifeadship 
over the Church (22. 23), 

(2) As exerted upon individuals, whether Gentile (2!-2) or 
Jew (28), grantings vient asimilar threefold gift, viz. Resurrec- 
tion froin spiritual death (24). 

Ascension with Christ to a spiritual sphere above the 
world (25), 

The power to do good works and manifest God’s grace 
throngh the coming ages (28 19), 

(3) As exerted upon the whole of Humanity. 

The Gentiles who formerly were alienated from God have been 
brought nigh by the Cross; so that both Gentile and Jew have 
peace with God and peace with each other: they fomn one 
city, one family, one teinple, built on the foundation of a pata 
and prophets: and the Gentiles are now being built into that 
(211-22), 

(d Ma.19, Personal relations between the writer and his 
readers. 

The writer, who en:phasizes his authority to preach this great 
truth of God's choice of a universal Church intended to exhibit 
his richly-varieguted wisdom to the universe (31-12), begs hig 
readers not to be faint-hearted owing to his imprisonment (313), 
and once more prays for them to the Father, that they may 
have spiritual strength so that Christ may dwell in them in 
love and knowledye to understanrd the greatness of their 
privileges, so that the fulness of (he Divine life may be exhibited 
through them (314-1), 

(¢) 320.21, ‘This section of the Ep. ends with a doxology, 
emphasizing the power of God manifested in man, and the 
eternal duty of praise to Him both in heaven and on earth. 

4-6 HIORTATORY. 

A. An appeal to the whole Church 

(1) To live a life worthy of the members of a Society whose 
essential characteristic is unity (41-16), (This ig based om 132.13 
211-22) of. also 425-62,) 

An appeal for the inoral qualities which preserve unity (41-3) 

is followed by a fuller description of the unity, as one of both 
form and spirit, and resting upon the unity of God (448) ; 

anda recognition of the varicty of gifts, especially the ministry, 
given to the Church by the Risen Christ, the Lord of the whole 
universe, in order to produce unity and spiritual perfection 
and steadfastness in truth; so that the body may ever grow 
into closer union with its Mead (47-16), 

(2) To live a life different from the old evil Gentile life (417-24), 
(This {8 based on 17-9 21-19, cf, 63-21, 

A description of the old Gentile life a8 one of aimlessnesa, 
ignorance, impurity (417-19) is contrasted with 

A description of the Christian life ag iinplying renewal of 
intellect, righteousness, and holiness in conformity with God's 
standard (420-24), 

(3) To cultivate certain particular virtues and avoid particular 
vices (425-621), The choice of these rises out of the two pre- 
ceding paragraphs; they are either such virtues as make for 
unity and anch vices as destroy it (so mainly 42-52, cf. the 
motives appealed to in 25. 27. 24. 20. 82), or such virtues as form the 
antithesis to the old Gentile life, cither on the side of inorality 
or of knowledge (so mainly 64 22; cf. the motives in 459 53 xadas 
wpires ayiorg, 6.6. 15. 16. 18), 

Theso virtues are—1. Truthfulness : based upon our close union 
with each other (425), 

2 - fc use of anger: based upon the harm which the devil 
may do (476), 

8. Honest toll: based on the duty of helping others (427). 

4. Pure conversation: based on the duty of necene those 
G2) hear (428), and the danger of grieving the indwelling Spirit 
(429). 

yi eculleness and forgiveness: based on God's forgiveness of 
11g (431 32), 

6. Love: based on Christ's love and self-sacrifice (61. 2), 

7. Avoidance of all impurity and covetousness as unworthy of 
our conaecration (6%), and of all foolish jesting and talk, as ox- 
cluding from the kingdom of Christ and of God (54-6), as sure to 
incur God's wrath (57), as inconsistent with the Christian life, 
which is one of Hyht (68-14), 


& = Nhnse use of opportunities: based upon the evil of the tinre 
(535. 16), 
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9. An Intelligent understanding of God's will (617). 

(si8), Temperance in wine—perhaps especially at the Love-feasts 

11. Fulness of spiritual joy and thankful praise of God— 

perhaps es eclally at the meetings for connnon worship (619-21), 
This leads back through the thought of the common worship 


of the Church to the ideal of unity and subjection, and 80 
forms a transition to 


B, 623-69, An appeal to various classes in the Church. 
Wives exhorted to submission to their husbands (522) 
Because of the relation of man to woman (5%) 


And the analogy of the Church’s submission to Christ (624), 
Husbands exhorted to love their wives (62 


Becae of the analogy of Christ's love for His Church (525 27 


» 
And the closeness of the union between man and wife (528. 29), 
Children exhorted to obey their parents 
Because of the natural sense of right (61 
And God's commandment and promise (62-4), 
Parents exhorted to train their children putiently 
_ Because of the analogy of God’s trainims of 1is sons (64). 
Slaves exhorted to loyal obedience to their masters (6>") 
Because of the impartiality of God's judgment (69). 
Masters to avoid threatening 
Because of the thought of their own Master In heaven (6°). 
(N.B.—This is no accidental digression, nor is it merely an 
attempt to lay down a new decalogue or moral code for Gentile 
Christians (Ewald), which shonld draw them nearer to the 
Jewish Christians by removing one of the great stumbling- 
blocks (Ac 16°"); but the writer takes a Christian household 
with all ita members, and treats it as a type of the Church, in 
which the dnties of subjection, love, obedience, forbearance, 
which are necded for the unity of the Church, may be first 
Jearned, Cf, £24, 25-27 @1. 4.7. 9, 1 Ti 38, The thought of 81 raca 
warp is the link between the two. 
C. Addressed to the whole Church. 
An exhortation to be true soldiers, to put on the full armour 


of God, that they may realize His strength and fight His 
battles (610.11, of, 119 22), 

Description of the seriousness of the conflict (612). 

Description of the armour, as complete (13), as consisting of 
truth and righteousness (cf, 424), of peace (ef. 215), and faith 
(cf. 118), of God’s saving grace (cf. 11 23), of God’s word of 
truth (cf. 421 526), of prayer and watchfulnesa (613-18), The 
choice of the weapons is partly motived by the description of 
J's armour in Isaiah (40, etc.), partly by the virtues already 
emphasized in this Epistle, Natty perhaps by the armour of 
the soldicr to whom the writer is chained (2%), 

A request for their prayer for himself (619. 20), 

An account of the purpose of the mission of ‘Titus (621. 2°), 

Final salutation, with prayer for peace, love, and faith, to 
those who have love for the Lord (6G. 24), 


The Ip. is thus marked by extraordinary unit 
of structure and interlacing of SATATEEATN with 
paragraph, and the analysis shows that there is no 
sense of controversy on the surface of it; 2! hints 
at the controversial nicknames of the Jewish and 
Gentile struggle (ol Neydmevoe dxpoBverla bd ris 
Aeyoudyns wepirouys); 44 and perhaps 47 point to 
the danger of false teaching, but the allusions are 
vague. ‘The purpose is to emphasize the moral and 
spiritunl fulness of the Christian life (cf. wAnpotv 
and rAfpwua, 11: 23 319 410 13 618) and the closeness of 
the union which binds Christians to Christ and to 
each other: ef. év Kuplm or év Xpur@ (Eph 30 
times, Col 11); évdrns (4% 38 here only); a@ydarn and 
dyaray (19 times in Eph as compared with 16 in 
Ro and 1 Co); elpjryn (8 times {tph, 11 Ro, in 
no other Ep. oftener than 3); and the many 
compounds of atv, emphasizing the ‘with’-ness 
of Christians with Christ ovyxadltew (2% only), 
autworoety (2° und Col 215), cuveyelpew (2%, Col 2! 
3!); or with each other, cuvyxAnpévopos (3%, Ro 7°), 
ouupiBatev (415, Col 219), cuupéroxos (3° 57 only), 
cuuronrirys (2 only), suvapporoyety (22) 418 only), 
atvdernos (43, Col 2! 314), cuvoccodopety (274 only), 
cvoowpos (3% only). The purpose of all this, too, hes 
beyond itself. ‘The Church must be one, because 
a great conflict lies before it; the spiritual forces 
of evil are gathering, :nd it must be on its guard. 

A comparison with Colossians will partly con- 
firm, partly supplement this result. Whoever may 
he the author if this Ep., it is clear that there is a 
close relation between it and that. The salutations 
are almost identical: the structure of the Epistles 
is the same: the subjects are mainly the same, the 
need of knowledge is emphasized, and the relation 
of Christ to the universe and to the Church: the 
same moral virtues are inculcated; the laws of 
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family life are laid down in each; the same phrases 
and words recur; they are both conveyed by 
Tychiens (cf. Holtzmann, Einleitung? p. 291, for 
exact details), But there are important duieesios ; 
the personal clement is strongly marked in Col 
(2'-4 41-17) and alinost absent here ; the controversial 
tone (Col 2*5) is dropped ; the stress there was on 
Christ's relation to the universe, here on Iis 
relation to the Church; there Christ was spoken 
of as the r\jpwya of God, here the Church as the 
mrijpwua of Christ and of God. Again, there are 
new points emphasized in this Ep. ; the sense of 
the continuity of the Church throughout the ages 
(Eph 1°"), the work of the Holy Spirit (12 times 
in Eph, 1 in Col), the unity of the Churéh (2!'-23 
4*6), the analogy between family life and the 
Church (572-6°), the simile of the Christian armour 
(G12), are all additions in this Ep., or at best are 
expansions of very slight references there. 

‘he points of similarity justify us in finding 
below the surface allusions to the Col. controversy, 
That arose from teaching which cither grew mente 
out of Jewish soil, or perhaps was intluenced by 
extraneous Oriental speculation (ef. Lightfoot, 
Colossians: ‘The Colossian Heresy’; and Hort, 
Judaistic Christianity, pp. 116-129), laying great 
stress on a system of claborate rules, termed a 
philosophy, and separating God from the material 
world by the introduction of the worship of angels. 
In answer to this the Ep. to the Col emphasized 
the cosmic work of Christ, and the need of a truer 
and higher wisdom, and of faith as the means of 
approach to God. This controversy is now in the 
background; but it is justifiable to fill out the 
vague allusions in such passages as ]% 1 21 228 310. 
15. 1D 40. 14. 21 64%, hy the more detailed parallels in 
Col (cf. esp. Findlay in Lapositoer’s Bible). 

On the other hand, the points of dissimilarity 
which cover the larger part of the Ep. show that 
the stress of that controversy is absent here, and 
that other motives are prominent. 

The purpose, then, is primarily to stir up the 
readers to a higher activity and n» closer unity by 
reminding them of the ideal of the Church in God's 
eternal purposes; secondarily, to guard them 
against false teaching that was current at the time, 
tending to take a low view of the created world. 

ii, AUTHORSHIP AND Datr.—Three possible 
alternatives are open tous: either the author is St. 
Paul, or some friend writing for him and with his 
knowledye, or some later writer assuming after St. 
Paul's death that he is justified in writing in his 
name, The second of these allernatives may be 
put aside; it is only another form of the first, as 
the Ep. would practically be St. Paul's and have all 
his authority. Now, as the third alternative is 
possible, we must eliminate at first from the dis- 
cussion all that speaks of the exact situation in 
St. Paul’s life; for on that alternative, that will 
be part of an imaginary situation. But, apart 
from this, we have a few indications of date and 
writer. 

Date.—-The terminus a quo is A.D. 58 or 59, the 
earliest date at which St. Paul could be deseribed 
as having suffered a long imprisonment (3' 8 4!) as 
the champion of the Gentiles, 

The terminus ad quem is more doubtful. The 
Church organization implied is very slight; there 
isa ministry, both of apostles and prophets for the 
first foundation of Churches (2% 3° 41), and of 
evangelists, shepherds and teachers for the building 
up of Churches once founded (4"). There is stress 
laid on Baptism, perhaps an allusion to the pro- 
fession at Baptism of faith im God, the Lord, and 
the Spirit (44° 5%), perhaps also an allusion to a 
ent or hymn used at esteem (5'4). There is 
evidence of the growth of Christian hymnody (5! ¥# 
3%), and apparently of its use in the Love-feasts 
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(cf. 69 with 1 Co 10%. Tert. Apol. 39). But 
this evidence is indeterminate; it might all be 
illustrated from 1 Co (6" 12#7- 48 142). while the 
absence of mention of éxlcxora, mpecBirepa, and 
didxovo: is against a late date. The absence of the 
freer xaplouara of 1 Co 12 is no objection, as they 
were esp. characteristic of the Corinthian Church, 
and as, even there, St. Paul discouraged them in 
comparison with the more fixed ministry. 

The controversies referred to are again undccis- 
ive. ‘The attempt to see allusions to a developed 
2nd cent. Gnosticism are now abandoned, for its 
technical words aldves, rhijpwua, yeveal are clearly 
used here in a less celica sense ; again, possible 
allusions to a false Docetism in 4° 5?! are too uncer- 
tain to build upon. On the doctrinal side there is 
nothing which may not be explained as falling 
within the Ist century. So with the strugele of 
parties within the Church. ‘There is still a certain 
friction between the Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
and the danger is that the Gentiles may despise 
the Jewish Christians; they need reminding that 
they have been bronght into a commonwealth 
which existed before (1)? 2"), Such a condition 
would have been possible even in the 2nd cent. (ef. 
Justin Martyr, 7rypho, ch. 47); but it would also 
have been possible at any date after St. Paul's 
missionary work (cf. Ro 11%), and the language 
used seems to imply that the readers belonged to 
the first generation of converts, who had them- 
selves come over from paganisin to Christianity 
(133 32. 12 4°), 

Again, the absence of any mention of the de- 
struction of Jerus. possibly points to a date earlier 
than A.D. 70, and fhe absence of any clear allusion 
to any danger of persecution by the state (though 
that may be ineluded in the dangers against which 
the Christian has to arm himself, 6!) is, when 
compared with 1 P, a strong indication of a date 
before A.b. 70 if St. Peter refers to the Neronian, 
before A.D. 80 if to the Flavian persecution. On 
internal grounds, therefore, A.D. 70 forms the most 
probable limit, though a date even in the Znd cent. 
would be conceivable. 

The use of the letter in other Christian literature 
supports an early date. By A.p. 150 it was known 
widely by Catholics and heretics, and treated by 
both as Scripture; for it was included in the Lat. 
and Syr. versions ; its destination was discussed hy 
Marcion (see below); it was used by the Ophites, 
Valentinians, and Basilideans, prob. by Basilides 
and Valentinus themselves, perhaps even com- 
mented upon by them (Westcott, Canon, 291, 295). 
It was included with the title ‘to the Laodiceans’ 
in Marcion’s Canon (c. 140): a canon the existence 
of which implies a Church Canon, to which it was 
placed in opposition (Sanday, BL p.19). Inthe years 
95-150 we have probable reminiscences of its lan- 
guage in Clement, ef. xxxvi. with Eph 1, xxxviii., 
cwltcOw ofv ddov 7d cha dv Xptot@e "Inoov Kal bro- 
taccla0w txacros rw mAjovov atrov, with 5“)"3, xlvi. 
with 4° Iniv. with 14(2); in Ignatius, ad Ephes. i. 1 
with Eph 1 fh ; ix. and xv. with Eph 2® ; xii. with 
3, IlavAouv cumptora . . . bs év rdog émarddy pynpo- 
vevet Uw, possibly a direct reference to the letter 
(Smith, DL p. 952n; but see Lightfoot, ad loc., and 
Hort, Jto and Eph, p. 113); ad Polyc. v. with 5”. 

In The Two IWays—the document which underlies 
the Didaché (iv.10) and Ep. Barnabas (xix.) there 
seems a reminiscence of Eph 6% 

In Polycarp, ad Phil. ch. i. may be compared 
with Eph 2569, and xii. with Eph 42 In Hermas, 
ef. Aland, ii. 4 and x. 2-5 with 43% and v. and xii. 
5 with 4°89; Stmidetude ix. 13 with 4% 5, 

Moreover, in nearly all these sub apost. writings 
there is an advance in thought or church life. The 
stress on episcopacy, the development of Docetism, 
the elaboration of the metaphor of the Church asa 


temple in the Ignatian letters; the stress on the 
threefold ministry and the more marked use of 
liturgical language in Cleinent of Rome ; above all, 
the fuller working out into detail of the man 

similes in this Ep. in the Shepherd of Herimas, all 
seem to imply a later date. In this latter treatise, 
the phrase ‘ giving place to the devil’ is elaborately 
drawn out in Aland. v. and xii. 5. The conception 
of the Church as existing through all ages is 
expanded in Vis. ii. 4; of the Church as a bride 
without spot or wrinkle in Vis. iii. 10-13; as a 
building in Vis, iii. 2, Sim. ix. 9; as resting upon 
the apostles as foundation in Sin. ix. 15. In each 
case the simile is at a later stage of development. 

‘It is all but certain on this evidence that the 
Epistle was in existence by A.D. 95, quite certain 
that it was in existence by wbout 15 years later, or 
conceivably a little more’ (Hort, p. 118). But 
there is possibly other evidence to be drawn from 
N'l. The points of comparison with the pemen ue 
Gospels (e.g. Lk 21° with Eph 6%, Mk 4" with Eph 
34, Mk 12 with Eph 2%, Mt 1618 with Eph 2” 4°), 
or with the Acts (2 with Eph 2)8, 28 with Eph 4°, 
10° with Eph 2!7), do not prove literary dependence 
nor go beyond parallels found in the enrlier Epistles. 
[Jor details cf. HWoltzinann, Aritik, pp, 248-255, but 
his analogies are often fanciful. Tor possible 
allusions to Agrapha of our Lord in 2'6 37 3! 
4°6. 27.38 of, Resch, Agrapha, p. 109.) There are 
striking similarities between the Ep. and the 
Fourth Gospel; e.g. the stress on xdpis, the use of 
mA}pwua, the contrast between light and darkness, 
the continuity of the work of the Logos, the pre- 
destination of the disciples, the activities of the 
Holy Spirit, the purifying power of baptism and 
of the word. The most. striking similarity in 
thought is with Jn 17, where almost every verse 
offers a parallel to this Ep.; e.g. } the stress on 
God’s fatherhood, ? the power over all flesh, ® life 
identified with knowledge, © the pre-existent glory 
of Christ, ® the revelation to a few, ” Christ 
glorified in His disciples, " the prayer for unity 
based on God’s unity, !” Christ’s joy fulfilled in His 
disciples, * the antagonism of the world, ?° the 
protection from the evil one, ™ sanctification by 
truth, * the unity of Christians as a means of pro- 
moting Christ’s work, 78 God’s love for Christians 
like His love for Christ, * God’s love for Christ 
before the foundation of the world. So again 
between the Ep. and the Apoce. [e.g. the city with 
foundations, which are the twelve apostles (21"), 
the Church as a bride (214), the prommence of the 
prophets (107 11'8 18*")}: even more frequent are 
the points of contact with 1 P; e.g. 1 P 1? with Eph 
138 12 with Eph 3, 24 with Eph 2”, 21-37 with 
Eph 5°2-6%, 3!9 with Mph 4°, 3° with Eph 1, 

It is doubtful whether in any case the amount 
of similarity is sufficient to prove literary depend- 
ence, The similarity with St. John is one mainly 
of thought. It is possible that the language of 
St. John was influenced by this Ep., but 1t is more 
pie that this Ep. was written by one who 
iad heard of that preat prayer of our Lord. May 
not St. Paul have heard it direct from St. John’s 
lips, possibly at Jerus., when they met to discuss 
the terms of unity between Jew and Gentile in 
the one Church ; or possibly at Rome, if, as Kenan 
suggests, St. John had been there, or even was 
there when St. Paul was writing? In the case of 
1 Peter there is a stronger probability of literary 
dependence ; if so, and if we assume the priority of 

Peter (but see Weiss, Znérod. i. p. 355), we should 
have indication that our Ep. was in existence 
before A.D. 70 or 80—at least it proves that the 
tune of thonght and phraseology is such as was 
possible and natural before that date. 

Author.—The author must have been a Jewish 
Christian, proud of his Jewish privileges, steeped 
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in OT symbolism (154 6'18), Further, he must 
have been an original thinker, able to trace out 
a philosophy of history through the ages, able to 
move in the mystical sphere of heavenly places, 
and yet able to pass thence into the lower region 
of simple daily duties and of family life. Lastly, 
he was one who cared that his writing should 
Sno under the name and with all the authority 
of St. Paul. There is, then, a prima facie proba- 
bility that it was St. Paul himself; and a detailed 
examination will bear this out. 


(a) The structure of the Ep. is clearly Pauline. The com- 
mencement with words of thanksgiving (cf. Ro 18, 1 Co 14, 2 Co 
13); the great stateinent of doctrine as the busis for moral 
exhortation (cf. Ro 118-8); the moral exhortation, introduced 
by ovy che Ro 121, Gal 61), and passing from the general to the 
parsley lar (cf, Ro 12-15); the apparent digression on family 
ife, which really proves to be an important illustration of the 
whole subject (cf. 1 Co 717 24 91-1013, Ro 9-11), all find parallels 
in St. Paul. 

(b) The main thoughts often show an advance on the earller 
Epp., but it is an advance on a line already marked out. Thus 
the continuity of the Christian Church with the Jewish, as a 
part of God's eternal plan (13-14), finds parallels in Ro 9-11, 1625-27, 
Gal 41-4; the conception of Christ oa the original source of 
creation and the restorer of ita nnity (11%), in 1 Co 86, 2 Co 
618.19, Ro 818-23; the conception of the Church as the body of 
Christ, which receives His hfe and shows it forth to the universe, 
ig an expansion of the germs in 1 Co 49 1227; the unity of the 
Church is presupposed in the whole argument of 1 Co, where 
St. Paul ig anxious to keep the customs and doctrines of the 
Corinthian Church in a line with those of all the Churches of 
the Saints (1 Co 12 427 717 1116163 11)—even the use of ixxAncia 
for the Church nmniversal is probable in 1 Co 12 1032(?) 1228; 
the stress laid on the Holy Spirit as the inspirer of the Church's 
life is analogous to 1 Co 12; the identiflcation of the events of 
Christ’s Ceath and resurrection with those of tho life of each 
Christian (21-10), to Ko 6 and 1 Co 15; the residence of sin in the 
wap§ (2%), and its effect on Intellect as well ag will, to Ro 7; 
the universal sinfulness of Jew and Gentile alike as the basis 
of a universal redemption (21-4) is a suminary of Ro 15-220 
cf. Gal 215-21; the destruction of the barrier between Jew an 
Gentile (211-22) ig St. Paul’s most favourite doctrine. 

But it is urged that here the parts are clrnged: elsewhere 
St. Paul is the champion of the Gentile against Jewish narrow- 
nega; here he reminds Gentiles of the privileges of the Jews, 
and appears a3 the champion of Jewish Christians against 
Gentile exclusiveness. This is true, but the balance between 
the preponderance of Jew and Gentile might differ in each 
Church, or even at different moments In the history of one 
Church; and St. Paul was bent always, not on upholding one side, 
but on securing the rights of both within the Church. Further, 
this attitude on his part towards tho Gentile Christians flnds 
an exact parallel in Ro 1117-46, [udeed the strongest argument 
for the Pauline authorship lies in the undesigned coincidences 
between Eph andthe Ep. to the Romans, Both are of the nature 
of a general treatiso; both are an attempt to show that Jow 
and Gentile are united by the work of Christ ; both base this 
on the sinfulness of Jew and Gentile alike ; both emphasize the 

riviloges of the Jews; both build up a new morality, centring 
in love and made possible by the gift of the Spirit; both hint at 
the extension of Christ’s work beyond man to the whole 
creation ; both emphasize the eternal plan of God, hidden for 
ayes, hinted at in prophetic writings and revealed at the due 
moment ; both express the writer’s amazement at the depths of 
the wisdom of God, and in each case the style rises into the 
beauty and cadence of a poem (Ro 831-99), 

There are two points indeed which present a rather striking 
difference from the earlier Epistles. Tho thought of the quick 
return of the Lord is absent, and in ita stead we have a vista of 

enerations yet to come, through which the Church is to glorify 
God (321), But it is conceivable that these generations are 
thought of by the writer as following the Lord’s return ; it is 
concelvable, in accord with this, that the struggle which lies 
before the Church (612) is that which is to precede the coming of 
the Lord (cf. 2 Th 2812); and further, it is clear that St. Paul, 
when he wrote the Ep. to the Romans, had contemplated the 

ossibility of some long period of Church history before the 

ord’s coming (Ro 11%), 

Once more, the high conception of family life is at first sight 
inconsistent with the preference for celibacy and discourage- 
ment of marriage in 1 Co 7. But that was written in the 

resence of a pressing necessity : even there St. Paul recognizcs 
hat both the celibate and the married have a gift from God ; 
and ag time went on and the Lord did not return, it became 
necessary to build up a true conception of marriage in the face 
of heathen laxity. It ig as likely that St. Paul should organize 
family life as that he should organize church order, and this he 
had done from the first. 

(c) The style is again admittedly Pauline up toa point. There 
are some twenty words peculiar to St. Paul in his earlier Epp. ; 
others common to Eph with the Pastoral Epp. ce Holtzmann, 
Krittk, p. 2b) there is the love of paradoxical antithesis (cf. 
615. 20). the play upon cognate words (et0 613.14); the same free 

raphrasing of OT (481), cf. Ro 10 ale the same unacknow- 
edged adaptation of OT language (122 213-17 425. 26 52 g1.4 61418, cf. 
1 Co 810-15, 2 Oo $1218), On the other hand the sentences aro 
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less broken, rather more elaborate and complicated by paren- 
theses ;* but this applies mainly to tho earlier part of the Ep., 
where we have great statements of doctrine rather than con- 
troversial arguments, so that it may be adequately explained 
ag due to the quieter toue in which St. Paul was writing. 
So, too, of verbal differences; there is a large number of arag 
Aryoutye (76), but not proportionately larger than in tho other 
Epp. (for details cf. Vou Soden, p. 87; Holtzmann, Hinlettung, 
p. 289). Some of them occur in quotations; the majority of 
them rise naturally out of the subject-matter of the Ep. ; even 
where the application is different from that in the earlicr Epp., 
€.7.1N oixovopeia, eAripujen, xegadn, (eet drsov,thia, too, grows aielealts 
out of the change of subject ; and certainly there ig no one word 
which St. Paul could not have used. The two that have been 
most objected to are the nse of 6 3:2 3oroe (42/ G11) and of &ys04 
awérrode (3°), To the first it ts objected that St. Pani elsewhere 
uses 6 caravas or 6 rupalev; but St. Mt, St. Lk, St. Jn (Gosp. 
and Apoc.), the writer of t Ti, and St. Paul himself as reported 
by St. Luke in the Acts (13! 2618), use both 6 3:¢80re and 4 
careves, and the stress on unity in this Ep. makes the use of 
dicBodros, 1.6. the slanderer, more approprinte than eareves. 
Possibly, too, the word means here ‘any human slanderer’ 
(Zahn, Linl. 367). Again, the phrase ‘the holy apostles’ sounds 
like the ecclesiastical formula of a later generation looking back 
on its canonized founders; but, apart from the consideration 
that the reading ts a little donbttul (cf, Smith, DB? pp. 056 and 
964), the context shows that & .0 refers to special consecration 
of the apostles and prophets as recipients of the now revelation, 
in contrast to the sona of inen (cf. Rev 21)4 and Lk 17), 

(d) The relation of the Ep. to that to the Col adda to the 
complexity of the problem. The extent of this has been brought 
out already, and the fnfler detaila may be sven in Holtzmann, 
Kritik der Epheser- und Kolosser-briefe, cap. it., or in Von 
Soden, pp. 94, 95. There ts nothing exactly like the problem 
elsewhere in NT. The nearest parallels are the relation of the 
Synoptic Gospels to each other, or the relation of 2 Veter 
and Fade in those cases the similarity is due partly to the 
use of common documents, partly to the deliberate use of the 
earlior writer by the later. In this case a soinewhnt similar 
theory has been propounded by Holtzmann; he holds that St. 
Paul himself wrote a short letter to the Col., that some later 
writer elaborated this into the Ep. to the Eph, and that the 
sane writer, or another, subsequently composed our present 
Kp. to the Col, based npon the two preceding letters. Sucha 
theory rests upon the fact that in some resemblances priority 
seems to be on the side of Eph, in others om the side of Col; 
but snch an argument is very subjective and ees it has 
not met with any acceptance, and may safely be set aside as 
too artificial (see Smith, DB pp. 959, 960, for a fuller examina. 
tion of it). 

The more probable theory, then, is that of shnultancous author: 
ship by one writer; and that such a similarity is not unworthy 
of St. Paul may be seen by comparing instances of similar 
though less marked resemblance between Ro and Gal (cf. 
Lightfoot, Galatians, Introd. cap. iil.), and between 1 Ti and 
Titus. 

(e) Tho indications of the personal character of the writer aro 
naturally few in so gencral an Kp.; yet such ag they are, they 
are quite true to the character of St. Paul as revealed in the 
enrlier letters. The spirit of thankfulness bursting out into 
doxologies (13 321), the courteous recognition of ood in his con- 
verts (115), the prayerfulness for them (118 313.14), the longing 
for their intercession (018), the fondness for applying great 
principles to the details of daily life (624-), the sense of his own 
personal unworthiness (a senso which has grown stronger with 
advancing years, but yet was destined to prow stronger still, 33, 
cf. 1 Co 159, 1 Ti 12), combined with the bold appeal to his 
authority as based upon revelation and upon his sufferings for 
the truth (3! 42),—all these may indeed be the accidental out- 
come of borrowing from the early letters, but far more probably 
are they the natural outcome of the work of the saine man. 


There can, then, be little doubt that the writer is 
St. Paul. The alternative is a Jewish-Christian 
Paulinist, steeped in St. Pauls languayve, doctrine, 
and character, composing ‘a mosaic out of the 
material of the Pauline Epistles’ (Von Soden), 

iving a slightly wider scope to his conceptions of 
Christ and of the Church, emphasizing the uni- 
versal character of the Church as a part of God’s 
eternal purpose, ‘in the spirit of the Fourth 
Gospel’ (Hort, p. 126). It would be a tenable 
view that the writer was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, writing in the name of St. Paul. But if 
our alternatives are limited so narrowly as this, 
the witness of the early Church may be regarded 
as absolutely decisive. We have seen how catly 
the evidence is of the existence of the [p., and 
evidence of existence is in this case evidence of 


*Thore aro scarcely any intcrrogatory sentences; one only 
in Eph, a8 compared with 88 in Ro 1-11, and 4 in Ro 12-16. 
Saniing and Headlam, International Commentary on the 

oman, the best discussion in English of the difference of 
style between Ro and Eph.) 
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belief in the Pauline authorship. The work is not 
anonymous (like the Fourth Gospel or the Ep. to 
the Hebrews) ; it has not merely a salutation easily 
separable from the Ep.; the claim to Pauline 
authorship is knit into the very fabric of the letter, 
and some of the earliest reminiscences of its 
language are of the parts which imply the author- 
ship. It was, then, written by St. Paul himself. 

ill. DESTINATION.—The readers to whoin the 
letter was addressed were mainly Gentiles (1% 28 
3! 417 58); but this does not, any more than Ro 
118, exclude the presence of some Jewish Christians. 
Indeed, 2' seems to require the presence of Jewish 
Christians as forming a minority in the Church. 
St. Paul is laying down guidance to the Gentiles 
in their treatment of the Jewish Christians. 
Hence some commentators have treated the Ep. 
as a general encyclical to all Gentile converts 
throughout the world. 

But there are personal bonds between him and 
them; he has had recent news of their faith and 
love (1%); they have heard of his imprisoument 
and are sad at heart about it (3), and are anxious 
as to the issue of it (674); they seem acquainted 
with Tychicus (6 ”) ; and they are distinguished 
from other Christians (1/5 318 6), There is little 
doubt, then, that the destination must be localized. 
But in 1! the words ¢v’E¢éow are of very doubtful 
authority. They are absent in the first hand of 
& and B, and are marked as an interpolation in 67 ; 
but found in all other MSS. Further, Basil (ce. 
funom, ii. 19) says that there was a tradition of 
their absence, and that he found them omitted in 
the old copies known tohim. Again, the interpre- 
tation of rots ods: as ‘those who have truco Nie,’ 
‘those who really are,’—an interpretation which 
PLCeub) One the omission of the words,—is quoted 

y Basil as a traditional interpretation, and is found 
in Origen (Crainer, Cat. ad loc.), and is repeated 
by Victorinus Afer, Jerome, and Hilary. Further, 

ertullian, in arguing against Marcion that the 
Ep. was addressed to the Eph., does not appeal to 
the salutation. Itis, then, a fair inference Hee the 
words were absent from some copies in the 2nd 
cent., as it is a certainty that they were absent 
from many in the 3rd anal 4th centuries. 

The title mpds "Egeclovs gives us surer ground, 
and yet not quite sure. It is universally found 
in all MSS and versions, and all Church tradition 
has connected the Epistle with Ephesus. But 
Tertullian tells us that some heretics, aud notably 
Marcion (adv. Aare. v. 11 and 17, ef. Epiphanius, 
Heer, 42), hada different title ‘ad Laodicenos’ : now 
this may have been a mere critical conjecture by 
Marcion, based upon the obvious likeness of this 
Ep. with the Col, and the indication of Col 4!6 that 
there was a letter written to Laodicea at this time. 
If so, this at least implies the absence of ¢v ’E¢éow 
from the copies: but it is equally probable that 
the alternative title is a real fact, mad tlie the Ep. 
was originally sent to Laodicea. 

Tradition, then, points to two Churches of Pro- 
consular Asia, Ephesus and Laodicea, and internal 
evidence is consistent with this. As long as it was 
regarded as addressed only to Ephesus, the lan- 
guage of 18 374°! and the absence of any special 
ref, to the circumstances of a Church in liek St. 
Paul had spent three years, and on which he had 
been on the intimate terms implied in Ac 20, wasa 
stumbling-block ; but this difliculty entirely dis- 
appears on the theory that the letter was intended 
for several Churches. 

That Ephesus was one of these Churches is prac- 
tically certain ; the unanimity of Church tradition 
in its favour is conclusive itself; but besides this 
the points of similarity with the speech to the 
elders of Ephesus (Ac 20” ramewodpootivyn (= 4), 
24° the stress on xdpis; 27 deoud (cf. 3'), 27 Boudry 
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(cf. 1), 28 wepierojoaro (cf. 14), roatver (cf. 
moevas 44), cAnpovoplay (cf. 1 !%)); with the Gospel 
of St. John and esp. with the Prologue (see above), 
with the letter of Ignatius to the Eph. (see above) ; 
in a less marked degree with 1 Ti (e.g. 25-7 4* the 
stress on the universality of creation and redemp- 
tion; 3'6 5% the appeal to the angels as witnessing 
the Christian life; 3° the treatment of the family 
as a type of the Church),—all strongly confirm the 
tradition, 

It may be added that the mention of Tychicus 
(ef. Ac 204, 2 Ti 4!*), the ref. to the power of the 
spirits of evil (ef Ac 20"), the stress on the unity 
of Baptism (ef. Ae 20!°7), all fall in with the same 
tradition, though too indeterminate in theniselves 
to prove the destination. 

he address to Laodicea is borne out by Col 2} 
413-16) which witness to St. Pauls anxiety for 
Laodicea at this moment, and show that he was 
writing at the same time a general letter—not 
necessarily addressed to Laodicea only, but one 
which conld be obtained from Laodicea (rhv éx 
Aaodtxelas), and is quite consistent with Rev 3!422, 
where the Church at Laodicea is rebuked for luke- 
warhiness. 

Nor is there any reason why the destination 
should be limited to these two Churches, Col 48 
sugvests that it may also have been sent to Ilicra- 
polis, while the analogy of Rev 1-3 and 1 PU 
miyht lead us to infer that it was intended for all 
the Gentile converts of Proconsular Asia (cf. Ac 
19'°), 

iv. PLACE OF COMPOSITION.—St. Paul was at the 
time a prisoner, suffering imprisonment on behalf 
of the Gentiles (3! 4’), and an imprisonment lasting 
long enough to have caused anxiety to his converts 
(3'8 672), lence the place must be either Caesarca 
(Ac 2477) or Rome (26. 28), As between these 
two places this Ep. gives no guidance, save that 
the points of similarity with the Pastoral Epp. 
(cf. Salmon, Jnérod, cap. xx.) indicate the later date, 
and the tone of imperialism (see below) suits Kome 
better. But owing to the great similarity with 
Col we may certainly use any indications of date 
found there; and this is linked on by the personal 
allusions in it to the Ep. to Philemon (Col 4% 17 
with Philem *), so that indications there too 
may be used; again, the allusions to the im- 
prisonment in Ph 14 make it probable that 
that too was written at the same place. Some 
commentators would place Ph at Cuwsarea, the 
other three at Rome, but more probably all are to 
be placed at Rome; for the phrase é» dd Te 
mpoatrwply (Vh 1), though upp icable to Herod’s 
pretorium at Ciesarea (Ac 23”), is equally applic- 
able to the pratorian soldiers or the Supreme 
Court at Kome; the phrase olf é« ris Kaloapos 
olxtas (Vh 4**) is more applicable to Rome; the 
state of feeling between Jewish and Centile 
Christians as reflected in Ph 15” corresponds 
well with that implied in the Ep. to the Romans: 
the freedom for preaching which St. Paul enjoys, 
and the importance which he attaches to it 
(Ph 122, Eph 6%), are more natural at Rome: the 
expectation of a speedy release (Philem ™) points 
the same way; and, although Csesarea was nearer 
for a runaway slave from Colosse, yet there were 
more frequent opportunities of communication 
with Lome, a preater chance of hiding, and an 
easier access there toSt. Paul. Finally, the points 
of contact between all four Epp. and the Pastoral 
Epp. in phraseology, in stress on organized church 
Bel family life, seal in Christology, all favour the 
later date. We place, then, all four Epp. at Rome. 
Of their relative order it is again impossible to 
speak with certainty; but most probably (so 

ightfoot, Phil.; Hort, Rom. and Itph. 102; 
but see on the other side, Ramsay, S¢. Paul the 
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Traveller, p. sb7) the Ep. to the Phil. stands by 
itself comparatively carly in the Rom, imprison- 
ment; for it ollers more points of comparison in 
phraseology and doctrinal discussion with the 
earlier group; there is more discussion of the 
doctrine of justitenton by faith, more protest 
against the Judaizing Christians. On the other 
hand, Eph Col Philem form a proup by them- 
selves, written comparatively late in the imprison- 
ment— with fewer points of contact with the 
earlier group, and with more agreement with the 
Pastoral Epistles. They may, then, be all placed 
about A.D. 63 at Rome.* 

By that time St. Paul had been in prison for 
three or four years. That imprisomnent had been 
incurred at Jerus. just at the moment when he 
had taken up the alms of the Gentile Churches to 
the Churches of Judwa; his anxiety abont his 
reception by the brethren there (Ro 15**) had been 
removed ; he had been welcomed, misunderstand- 
ings had been smoothed over, he had shown his 
willingness to work with them (Ac 21'7*4), The 
unity between Jewish and Gentile Christians was 
assured. But an outburst of Jewish fanaticism, 
on the false charge that he had taken a Gentile 
Christian, an Hphesian, within the centre wall of 
partition in the temple precincts (cf. Kph 2" 7d 
pegbrorxov), had led to his arrest; he had been kept 
two years at Cwsarea, thence on his own appeal 
had been transferred to Rome; on his way he Nad 
been marvellously protected from danger of ship- 
wreck ; re had been welcomed onee more by the 
brethren at Rome on his arrival (Ac 28"), and 
since he had been in prison he had had freedom 
to preach and wonderful success in preaching. 
Naturally, then, one of his main thoughts was of 
God’s overruling power, which could bring good 
out of apparent evil, and turn even imprisonment 
into the means of furthering Ilis work (Ph 1, 
Eph 3"), 

Further, he was now in Rome, the great centre 
of the empire, which he had for many years longed 
to see. He would look, with the eyes of a pro- 
vincial, upon the centre of the world’s administra- 
tion ; he would see a power, small at first, confined 
to one Italian town, growing by steady growth 
till it launched itself forth on the whole world, 
brought all nations under its subjection, opened 
its franchise freely to all, and allowed them to 
enjoy its privileges, yet still requiring its prie- 
torian soldiers ready to defend its emperor or to 
move out against any enemies that mght attack 
its borders ; while as ullimate source of authority 
stood the one man, the Emperor, the head, the 
ruler, the court of appeal for the oppressed, set 
forward more and more even as an object of 
worship. At the same time St. Paul would hear 
more of the teaching of Seneca and of the great 
Stoic conception of a universal city, of which all 
men were citizens, and in which each true citizen 
rose above the limitations of place and of environ- 
ment, and became independent, self - centred 
(avtdpxys), the master and not the slave of circum. 
stances (cf. Lightfoot, PAil., ‘St. Paul and 
Seneca’). 

Naturally, then, his thoughts would dwell upon 
the new brotherhood of the Church, ‘the kingdom 
of Christ and of God’ (Eph 5°), ‘the citizenship in 
the heavens’ (Ph 177 3”, Eph 2%). That, too, had 

rown out of a small centre, and by a longer growth, 

or it had begun before the foundation of the 
world; that, too, had at the right moment 
launched itself on the world, and all divisions of 
race had been broken down in it; that, too, centred 
in its king, who had won his triumphs and given 


* Von Soden, while rejecting the Pauline authorship of Eph, 
hesitates between Rome and Asia Minor as the place of its 
composition. 
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gifts to his followers (48, ef. 2 Co 24), who him- 
sclf was the source of peace (Eph 24), who was the 
head of the body; that, too, had its enemies to 
conquer, wd therefore needed its soldiers ever pre- 
pared to fight (Eph 2? 617) ; but its citizenship was 
in heaven, its enemies were spiritual, the scene of 
battle was in the heavenly places; its aim was wider, 
for it had once more to bring to a unity (dvaxe- 
paramoaoVa, ‘recapitulare,’ ren. ado. Hur. iii. 18 ¢ 
‘instaurare,’ Vuly.; ‘ad initium reciprocare, Tertul. 
Monogq. e. 5) the whole universe ; as it was founded 
on all past history, so its rule was to embrace all 
future time (ph 3”). Dead as well as living were 
its subjects (4° (?)). 

Such thoughts might of themselves almost ac- 
count for the genesis of this Ep.; but a new turn 
was given to them by the arrival of Epaphras from 
Colosse. He brought news of the development of 
teaching there tending to degrade the dignity of 
Christ, to substitute the worship of angels, to take 
low views of the material orl to lay an undue 
stress upon knowledge as the one method of access 
to Christ. At the same time he brought news of 
the neighbouring Churches of Proconsular Asia ; 
their faith was sound, their love strong; but they 
were disheartened by the apostle’s imprisonment, 
and, as in all Churches in Gentile cities, there was 
the danger lest the surrounding heathenism should 
draw them back, lest ‘empty arguments’ («évoe 
Adyor, Eph 5°) should lead them to treat immorality 
lightly and indifferently; and, as in all mixed 
Churches of Jews and Gentiles, there was the 
danger lest racial jealousy should destroy unity. 
With the special danger at Colossw, St. Paul dealt 
in the Ep. to the Col; then he turned to the wider 
condition of the Asiatic Churches, with his thoughts 
perhaps mainly fixed on Ephesus, his favourite 
abode, the centre of Gentile Christendom in that 


neighbourhood. No longer associating Timothy 
with him (contrast Col 1', Ph 1), but speaking 


only in his own name, he writes what is rather an 
encyclical treatise, a Cath. Ep., than a mere letter 
(cf. Ro and 1 P). Dropping all tone of controversy, 
and with only side alaions to false teaching, he 
tries to win them to a higher standard by a picture 
of the ideal Church which had been growing in his 
mind, He had done something of the kind to the 
Romans before; but that was an elaborate argu- 
ment trying to convince them that all necded re- 
demption, and that it had been brought to all by 
the power of Christ. Thisis a statement that the re- 
demption has come, and that itlas come—for here he 
is writing to Orientals—-as part of a divine wisdom, 
and leading men to a fuller knowledge (ériyrwors, 
cf. 1 Co 1% avrois 5é rots KAnrois, "lovdalos re xal 
"FAAnot, Xpiorov Ocod d’vay [the theme of Romans] 
cal Qeod codlay [the theme of Ephesians]). He is 
anxious that they too (xal duets, ‘ you in the recesses 
of Provincial Asia as well as the brethren at Rome,’ 
Hort) should know what is a EN in his im- 
prisonment, that it is bringing fresh glory to the 
Gentile Christians (3'8); they need not be out of 
heart, for God is watching Ins fortunes with that 
same overruling power which has ordered all his- 
tory. He it was—thanks be to Him--who eter- 
nally planned our redemption ; who chose the Jews 
for special privileges and promises; who at the 
right moment revealed His Son and broke down 
the division between Jew and Centile; who has 
now drawn both Jew and Gentile into one body ; 
who raised Christ and made Him Head of the 
Church; who enabled individuals to do good 
works; who is now building up His Church and 
watching over His apostle. Therefore, you must 
lift up your hearts and minds; you must keep the 
unity which He has given; you must not be drawn 
back into the old impure aimless hfe; you must 
build up family life; and you muxt remember that 
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round about you, as about the Jews of old or about 
the Rom. HMmpire now, there are enemies, spiritual 
enemies ; you must be ready both for defence and 
for attack, for you have to fight God’s battles, and 
to represent Ifis cause and to illustrate His wisdom 
in the eyes of the anvels. Peace, Love, and Faith; 
these are the graces which I ask for you. 

Such was the substance of the letter: whether 
St. Paul inserted any address must be uncertain. 
Either he inserted é¢v’E¢écy, but as Tychicus was 
intended to leave it at other Churches too, other 
numes were inserted by these Churches in their 
own copies, or more probably a blank was left from 
the first that Tychicus might fill it up with the 
name of each Church to which he read the letter ; 
possibly, again, several copies may have been made 
aut Rome for the different Churches, and carried 
by Tychicus. It is a levacy of peace left to the 
Church by Paul the aged, ‘das, Testament des 
vreisen Apostels’ (Jiilicher); ‘one of the divinest 
compositions of man’ (Coleridge, Table Talk) ; von- 
pdrwv mearh ) emiaToAh UY nrAGr Kal doyudrwy(S. Chrys. 
Comm.); truth expressed ‘sub specie gratiarum 
actionis’ (Theod. Mops. on 1%). ‘Though the 
vehement moods of the earlier contests have sub- 
sided, many parts of the Hp. glow with a steady 
white heat’ (Hort, p. 153). It is a letter rising at 
times to the level of a poem, ‘the Christian’s 68th 
Psalm’ * (Dr. Kay) ; ‘ipso verborum tenore et quasi 
rhythmo canticum imitatur’ (Bengel on 214-14); 
‘der ganze erste Haupttheil (1-3) hat liturg- 
ischen Charakter und erscheint in seinen Hihe- 
punkten wie eincr jener tuvo durch welche nach 
Col 3'% Eph 5%, die Christen sie belehren 
sollen’ (Von Soden). When St. Paul wrote this 
letter, he was, as at Philippi, singing hymns in 
prison. 

v. DOCTRINAL IMPORTANCE. — The doctrines 
implied in the whole group of the Epp. of the 
Captivity are well analyzed, and their relation to 
that of the previous Epp. drawn out, in B. Weiss, 
Bibl. Theol. part iii. § 111. Those which are most 
prominent in this particular Ep. are— 

(a) Lhe Universal Fatherhood of God (rarip ap- 
lied to God eight times; in Ro only four times). 
Vhile the unity of God’s nature is the starting- 
point of the whole argument (45), yet He is 
represented as the Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ (15), «ae. there is within the Godhead a 
relationship of Father and Son, there is a giving 
forth of lite and love (1° 76 qyarnnévy), there is a 
social bond, so that every community, whether of 
angels or of men, is named after and reflects the 
fatherhood of God (3! marpid here only in St. 
Paul), Ue is in the widest and most absolute 
sense ‘the Father’ (2% 3" 5° 6%); the Father of 
the glory manifested in men (1!7); the Father 
of all (45); the Father of us Christians (1%). 

(b) The Pre-eristence of Christ-—and this not 
merely in relation to God, as elsewhere, but in 
relation to man, so that before the foundation of 
the world He contains within Himself ideal 
Humanity (1*), and men have only to grow up 
into that which He already is (4'* 1%); and also 
in relation to the whole universe which centred 
originally in Him, and is re-centred in Him by the 
Incarnation (1 dvaxeparaudcacdar, 212 418 dry)- 
Aorpiwuevot). 

(c) The Dignity of Human Nature, as redeemed 
within the Church, lifted above this earthly sphere 
into the heavenlies, showing forth the attributes of 
God Himself to the world, and becoming a link for 
the whole creation (17 25 3)". 9 48 [ris toys rod Ocod] 
452 §1 wiunral rod Geod, 6* 6), 

(2) The Continuity of all History in the past 

* Pg 6818 is quoted in 48; there are other possible remini{- 


scences of it; ¢.g. cf. Pa 5 with 61%; 10 with 1-18; 17 with 22» 
20 and °° with 18; 27 and 35 with 321.22; 283 and 86 with 316 g10, 
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and in the future. Each xatpés is regarded as con- 
tributing its quota to the whole, until the whole 
complement of xa:pol shall be complete (1! 7d 
mwrnpwpa tov Kkaipov (cf, Mk 1, Lk 214] and 3"). 

(e) Lhe Essential Unity of the Church, as based 
upon the unity of God, as an ideal already realized, 
yet needing to be secured (45), and in a sense still 
future (415); as practically begun by baptism (4°), 
and as secured by the gift of an organized ministry, 
whose purpose is to fit all Christians for the work 
of service (rpds Karapriopdv rev aylwy els tpyor da- 
xovlas), to build up Church life until the complete 
unity is secured (4)? 48), 

(f) The Insistence on Wisdom and Knowledge, 
as an integral and necessary part of the true re- 
livious life. This trnth, which St. Paul had first 
proclaimed in the centre of Gr. philosophy at 
Athens (Ac 17%, cf. Hort, /fulsean Lect. p. 62), is 
here more explicitly laid down in an epistle to 
Gentiles. The value of this insistence is all the 
more striking as addressed to converts who were in- 
clined to give an apparently undue value to know- 
ledge. The remedy for a httle knowledge is more 
knowledge. 

(g) The Consecration of Family Life. Family 
life is reewlated in Col (3'84!): it is dignified in 
1 P (2837) as a means whereby Christians may 
hope to attract heathens to the faith; but here it 
is lifted to a higher level still, as a type and 
nursery of Church life. 

(h) The Picture of the Christian as a Soldier, 
and his life as a warfare, which finds its fullest 
expression here, has had a wonderful influence 
both on Christian history and on Christian litera- 
ture, enriching the latter with poems and allegories 
such ag the Psychomachia of Prudentius, and the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and the Laking of Munsoul 
by Bunyan, and nerving many a Christian hero 
and martyr for his task. 


vi. Literatune.—If we may see a literary dependence of 1 P 
and of the Apoc. upon our Ep., its importance must have been 
recognized at once, and it must have been at once known in 
Rome; the reminiscences found in the sub-apos. writers show 
a& knowledge of it at leastin Asia Minor and Italy. There is 
some evidence that it was commented upon by the Gnostics in 
the 2nd cent. Origen wrote three books upon it, large fragments 
of which are preserved in Cramer's Catena, vol. vi.; prohahly a 
much larger part is embodied in Jerome’s Commentary, In 
the next cent. Ephracm the Syrian, Victorinus the African, 
Ambrosiaster, St. Chrysostom, and Severianus, and rather later 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and Jerome, treated it in 
their general comm. on St. Paul's Epp. For an account of 
these conmm. see Lightfoot, Gal. (pp. 217 ff.), and Swete’s ed. of 
Theodore of Mopsucstia (vol. i. pp. Tix-Ixxix). Kor later comm. 
cf, Meyer's Conum, (Introd.), or Macpherson, pp. 96-106, 

St. Chrysostom remains still the best comm. for his combina- 
tion of exegetical, doctrinal, and spiritual power, and for 
sympathy with the writer’s mind and character. He wants 
exact treatment of exegetical ditticulties, and is at times fanci- 
ful; but he seizes well the whole drift of a passage; he never 
avoids discussing a difficulty ; he has a firm hold on doctrine, 
and is especially strong in the spiritual application of truth, 
dwelling on the contrast between virtue and vice; on the 
strength of the will, on the beauty of the Christian character 
in contrast to the unnaturalness and impotence of sin. Theo- 
dore of Mopsucstia Is acute ag an exegete, but has less spiritual 
insight; ¢.g. he explains all the blessings spoken of in the Ep. as 
referring to a future life. 

Of mod. comm. Macpherson (Edinr. 1892) {g full and useful, 
but not very stimulating ; Ellicott, Alford, Moule (Camb. Bible), 
Beet, are all good; Bishop Lightfoot’s notes on 11-12 have 
been published posthumously ( otes on the Epp. of St. Paul, 
1895). W. Schmidt in Meyer's Comm. on NT, and Von Soden in 
the Handkommentar zum NT (Freiburg, 1891), are excellent 
in exegesis. 

For the doctrinal treatrnent of the Ep., Dale, Lectures on 
E’ph., and Findlay in The Hapor. Bible, are equally good, 
ae both fail to rise to the writer’s conception of the Church. 
For devotional use, Bernardine of Picquigny, in Lat. or in 
Eng. (tr. by A. H. Pritchard, 1888), is most useful. The intro- 
ductory questions are best dealt with by Pfleiderer, Pauliniem 
ii. pp. 162-193; Von Soden, ubi supra; and Holtzmann, K ritik 
der Hpheser- und Kolosser-briefe, Leipzig, 1882, as against the 
Pauline authorship : on behalf of it, by Lightfoot, Bibl. Hsaays ; 
Hort, Prolegomena to the Ro. and Eph. 1895; A. Robertson in 
Smith's DB? ; Weiss, Introd. to NT’; Zahn, Finl. i. 

W. LOcK. 
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Roman province of Asia (wh. see), and one of the 
three great cities of the East Mediterranean lands 
(along with Antioch in Syria and Alexandria in 
Egypt), a rank to which geographical and his- 
torical causes conspired to raise it. It was 
situated within 3 miles of the sea, on the river 
Cayster, which was navigable as far up as the city 
in the Rom. period. It stood at the entrance to 
one of the four river valleys that extend upwards 
and eastwards like long narrow clefts in the high 
plateau forming the main mass of Asia Minor; 
these valleys are separated by chains of moun- 
tains, which are really prolongations, like fingers, 
stretching out towards the W. from the main 
plateau. The roads connecting the western sea, 
the Aégean, with the central and eastern lands, 
must necessarily follow the lines of these four 
valleys; and near the mouth of each of them stood 
a Gr. city, in which the importance of the valley 
was centred, The four valleys are those of the 
river Caicus with the city Pergamus, of the 
Hermus with Smyrna, of the Cayster with E., and 
of the Mwander with Miletus. The four cities 
played a prominent part in the carly history of 
Christianity in Asia Minor. The shorter courses 
of the Caicus and Cayster make their valleys un- 
suited for routes of communication with the far 
Fast; and natural circumstances make the road 
that leads up from the Hermus valley to the plateau 
toodiflicult. Hence the route up the Mwander to its 
junction with the Lycus, and thence up the Lyens 
ry Laocicea (wh. sce) towards Apamea, has heen 
the great road of history, and was one of the chief 
avennes of intercourse, of commerce, and of advane- 
ing civilization and thought under the Kom. Empire. 
Now E., from the beginning, competed with Miletus 
as the seaport towards which the trade of that great 
road was attracted ; for, owing to the contiguration 
of the coast and of the valley, the line from the 
Lyecus down the Mivander, and across the moun- 
tains by a pass only about 600 ft. high to E., is 
shorter by many miles than the line down the 
Maander to Nivel The superior energy and 
more thoroughly Gr. character of the people of 
Miletus, combined with their more advantageons 
harbour, gave them the advantage in earher times ; 
but under the later Gr. kings, and still more de- 
cisively under the Roman rule, Ei. had established 
itself in undisputed supremacy as the sea-end of the 
great eastern highway, while the silting up of the 
Meander seems to have been permitted to interfere 
with the excellence of the harbour of Miletus. 
Lhus E. becaine the great commercial centre for 
the whole country within, ze. on the Roman side 
of, Mt. ‘faurus, as Strabo mentions (p, 641, cf. pp. 
540, 663). 

On the great line of communication between 
Rome and the Fast in general, . was one of the 
knots where many side roads converged to feed the 
main ronte. From the N. and the S. coasting 
ships and land roads (Ac 197120! 7, 1 Ti 1%, 2 ‘Ti 4") 
brought travellers to the city on their way to 
Rome, or carried away travellers and officials who 
were going from Rome to other parts of the pre- 
vince. Thns it was a regulation that the Rom. 
governors under the empire must land at KE. ; and 
the system of ruads was such as to invke the city 
the most easily accessible from all quarters of Asia. 
Ifence it was naturally marked out as the centre 
where St. Paul should station himself in order to 
affect that great province; and from thence the 
new religion radiated over the whole of the pro- 
vince (Ac 19"), partly through the fact that great 
numbers of the provincials came to EK. for various 
ourposes (2g. to trade, to see the preat Kom. 
er et and shows, to worship the great zoddess, 
etc.), and heard the word, and carried it back to 
their hemes, partly through special missions on 
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which, doubtless, St. Paul’s helpers, like Timothy 


and others, were sent by him. Corinth was the 
next great knot on the way to Rome, and com- 
munication between E. and Corinth must have 
been very frequent. The ship that conveyed St. 
Paul to Jerns. from Corinth, doubtless a pilgrim 
ship carrying Jews to Jerus, expressly for the 
Passover, crossed first to I. (Ac 18"), and thence 
coasted round Asia Minor, and crossed, doubtless 
by the W. side of Cyprus, to the Syrian coast (as 
in Ac 21°). The same character, as a pilgrim ship, 
doubtless belonged to the ship by which St. Paul 
intended to sail from Corinth for the Passover four 
years later (Ac 20°); on hoard of such a ship 
Jewish fanaticism would have been specially 
strong, and the conspiracy which was dreaded by 
St. Panl’s friends would have had every chance of 
being successful. 

After St. Pauls work in Asian was ended, 
Timothy seems to have been stationed in EK, for a 
time (1 Ti 18), with general authority, extending 
probably over the whole provinces, as is implied 
thronghout the first Epistle; and he was sim- 
moned thence by St. Paul to join him in Rome 
during his second bnprisonment (2114); and John 
Mark must have been in Asia, perhaps in or 
at least near E., at that time, as Timothy 
was charged (47) to bring Mark wilh him to 
Rome. A wide acquaintance of Mark with the 
Asian Churches is implied in Col #, 1 P 5%; and 
on each of the journcys between Rome and Asia 
which are implied in these passages, he must have 
passed through Ephesus, The rank of the Epliesian 
Church in the province is attested further by its 
being named first in Rev 17 2), It became the 
home of St. John in the latter part of the century ; 
and a few meidents of his residence in EK. are pre- 
served by Eusebius. According to tradition, not 
merely Timothy and John, but also the Virgin 
Mary, were buried at ee 

The connexion of the Mphesian city harbour with 
the sea depended on the proper maintenance of the 
channel of the Cayster; but this was dillicult, for 
the river, which drains a valley of fe: tile alluvial 
soil, carried much silt in its water, and deposited 
this toward its mouth, as the current becane weak. 
According to Strabo (p. 641), an ill-advised engineer- 
ing scheme under the Pergamenian king Attalus 
Philadelphus (B.C. 159-138), when a breakwater 
was built to narrow the entranee from the river, 
increased the tendency to silt up the mouth of the 
city harbour; and in A.D. 65 measures had to be 
taken by the governor of Asia to improve the con- 
nexion between the harbour and the sea (Tacit. 
Ann, xvi. 23), Either then or at some other time, 
an embankment, which can still be seen as one 
rides down from EK, to the sea (see Weber, p. 5%), 
was built along the lower course of the river, to 
help the action of the stream in sweeping the silt 
out towards the sea, The harbour of EK. was 
maintained, apparently, under the Rom. Hanpire ; 
but in later centuries the care and energy needed 
for so great a task failed, the harbour became a 
mere marsh, and with it E. necessarily decayed, 
as its qualifications for being the sea-end of the great 
highway had ccased. Even in the time of St. Paul, 

* As to the supposed connexion of St. Luke with [., noanclent 
evidence for it exists (but rather only contrary evidence); In 
Ac there is nothing to suggest personal knowledge of the city 
on the part of the author; and the so-called ‘Tomb of St. Luke’ 
is the creation of a mcre error on the part of Mr. J.T. Wood, 
who mistook a rude cross, incised jn later times on the martile 
door of an old Gr. polyandrion or family tomb, for a proof of 
the Christian origin of the monument, imagining that the 
tizure of a bull (a Gr. ornament) which was sculptured on it was 
the symbol of St. Luke, and completing his delusion by the 
talye belief that the modern name Ayassaluk (on which see 
below) was derived from "Ayiws Acvxas. Yet from his idea 
there has been developed a modern legend ; and in recent years 
there has been some attempt to institute a cereinonial at this 
fulse ‘tomb of St. Luke.’ 
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it was somewhat troublesome to ascend the channel 
to the harbour; and ships which were trading be- 
tween the N. A¢gean ports and Syria, avoided E., 
unless the exigencies of loading or discharging 
freivht required them to enter the harbour (Ac 20"). 

While the road up the Cayster valley towards 
the East was too dificult to be a commercial route, 
it afforded decidedly the shorter path from E. to 
Pisidian Antioch and the Last in general; and 
naturally foot-passengers, to whom precipitous 
descents ane no difficulty, would prefer that 
road to the longer but more eval route b 
Apaunea and Laodicen. The Cayster route ene 
over higher ground than the other, and does not 
descend into the low coast valley till it comes nearer 
K.; and this also would make it) preferable in 
the sunmer. Henee St. Paul, journeying from 
Pisidtan Antioch to E., preferred the Cayster 
route, and traversed the higher-lying districts (7a 
dvwreptra wépy, Ac 19');* and the statement of Ac 
on this point is confirmed by Col 2!, which shows 
that the us had never visited Colussie or 
Laodicea (which were situated on the great high- 
way). [fe had doubtless entered on the same path 
in his second journey, when, after revisiting Derbe, 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, he advanced into 
Asia, lint found himself ‘forhidden of the Holy 
Ghost to preach the word in Asia’ (Ac 16%), 

The lower end of the Cayster valley is divided 
from the middle valley (called the Caystrian plain) 
by the projection of the bounding mountain 
ranges, for Mt. Gallesus on the N. stretches down 
towards the S., as if trying to reach across the 
valley to Mt. Messogis (the part of which overlook- 
ing KE. was called Pactyas), and forces the Cayster 
to wind southward, when it is coming near the sea- 
level. Below this narrow pass, the valley opens 
asain to form a low eee plain, raised very 
little above the sea, from whieh the hills spring 
very sharply, as Mt. Coressus, the outermost peak 
of Pactyas, overhanging the site of E., Sons in 
along sharp ridge westward towards the sea; and 
the Cayster turns again sharply to the W. through 
this 13 miles Jong plain to the sea. In the open 
plain, about 5 miles from the sea, on the S. side of 
the river, stands a little hill, close on the W., above 
the modern railway station; this hill has always 
heen the religious centre of the valley; below 
ils 5.W. slope stood the sacred precinct of the 
Asian goddess, who was identified by the Greeks 
with their own Artemis (see DIANA): on the hill 
Justinian built one of his greatest ecclesiastical 
foundations,| the church (whose ruins, projecting 
out of the hill, can still be traced) dedicated to St. 
Jolin the Evangelist (6 &y.os OeaXéyos, from: whom 
the hill and the little village beside is still called 
Ayo-solik or Ayas-saliik, i.e. Ayo-tholég); and 
between the two was built a fine mosque, formerly 
one of the most exquisite monuments of late Arab. - 
Pers. art, now seriously dilapidated (founded prob- 
ably by one of the Seljuk princes, who reigned 
and coined money with Lat. inscription ¢ at Ayo- 
soluk). Round this religions centre the earliest 
and the latest inhabitants have congregated ; 
whereas, in opposition to the religious foundation, 
the Gr. colomsts built. the city of E., at a distance 
of 1 to 2 imiles $.-W., partly on the slope of 
Coressus, partly on the low ground at its foot, and 


*Jn this sentence we speak only on the ‘South Galatian? 
theory (Ramsay, Church in Rom. Emp, p.93¢., esp. ed. 2 or 
later editions); those who hold the ‘North Galatian’ view may 
omit, this one sentence, 

{ It js briefly described by Procopius, 4dific. v. 1, a8 equalling 
in size and magnificence Justinian’s great foundation in Con- 
stantinople, the Church of the Holy Apostles. Justinian built 
; Hi place of an earlier church on the same site, dedicated to St. 

ohn, 

{ Moneta qua fit in theologo. Several of these coins were 
amony a find made ip the svil, a little to the north of the 
temple, by Mr. Wood. The coins had been buried about 1870, 


partly on a low isolated hill, called Pion or Prion 
(about 500 ft.), which rises in the plain. 

The history of LK. turns, to a great extent, on 
the opposition between the Grecks, the party of 
progress and freedom and maritime enterprise, 
and the non-Gr. population, centred at the temple, 
and championed by the priesthood, the party of 
stagnation and ignorance and Asiatic submission. 
The Lydian conquest by Croesus for a time en- 
slaved the city to the temple; the new founda- 
tion of E. by Lysimachus in B.c. 295 again redressed 
the balance ;* but the proximity of the teniple 
gaveit always an immense power in the city. ‘The 
city owed its pre-cminence in the peguice in part 
to the temple, for the temple was the greatest and 
most influential in Asia, and the city boasted of 
the title ‘warden of the temple of Artemis’ vewxdpos 
ris Apréuidos, Ac 19", lit. ‘temple-sweeper,’ in RV 
‘temple-keeper, in AV ‘worslipper.’ ‘The title 
‘Temple-Warden’ is more commonly elt to 
K., and to many other Asian cities, as warden of a 
temple of the imperial cultus; in the time of St. 
Pant, E. was warden of one such temple, and later 
she became warden of two temples, and finally 
of three temples of the imperial religion (dls, rpls, 
vewkdpos); and when the Eph. Neocorate simply is 
mentioned, that is the sense in which it is ordin- 
arily to be understoud.f But the ref. to the Eph. 
Neocorate of Artemis in Ac 19% is eae by an 
mscription of the 2nd cent., in which EK. is said to 
be ‘doubly temple-warden of the Emperors, and 
warden of Artemis’ (dis vewxdpos trav YeSacrwr Kal 
vewképos THs ‘Apréuidos, Wood, Appendix Inser. 
vi. 6, p. 50); and coins of the 3rd cent. have the 
legend 'Eqeolwy rpis vewxdpwr xal ris 'Apréudos, 4.€. 
‘triply temple-warden (of the emperors), and 
dani lewae en)t of Artemis.’ The festivals of 
the goddess were thronged by pilgrims and de- 
votees from the Cayster vay and from the 
whole of Asia. ‘The crowds which attended these 
festivals contributed greatly to the wealth of 
the city; many trades were mainly dependent 
on the pilerims, who required entertainment, food, 
amusement, victims to sacrifice, offerings to dedi- 
cale, curiosities and imayes for worship to carry 
home.§ The order of events during St. Paul's 
long residence in FE. of 2 years and 3 months 
(Ac 19% 2 called 3 years by the apostle himself, 
Ac 20", in the usual ancient style of reckoning an 
intermediate period by the superior round number) 
illustrates in a striking way the relation of the 
priestly centre to the preaching of Christianity. 
At first there was no opposition ; for new religions, 
which were often brought in from the east, had 
never been found prejudicial to the influence of 
Artemis and her priests. Then the missionaries 
were brought into collision with the practisers and 
votaries of magic; E. was one of the great centres 
of magical art, and a kind of magic formule, 


* Even under the Delian confederacy it seems clear that the 
Eph. contribution of 6 to 74 talents was paid only under 
compulsion (Head, p. 18), and the Gr. spirit was nearly dead. 
Lysimachus called his new city Arsinoe, after his wife, but this 
name lasted only a few ycars. 

t The Eph. Neocorate in the imperial cultus is first men- 

tioned on coins of Nero; probably the ref. is to the Auguetewn, 
a temple built in the precinct of Artemis to Romeand Augustus 
by the city E. (not hy the Commune Asia, see Asta, ABIARCH) 
before B.c. 6 (Wood, Appendix, i. 1); Buchner, de Neocoria, 
p. 88, indeed considers that the reference is to a temple of 
Naudius, which he supposes to have been dedicated by the 
Commune A&sue, on account of aid given to the city by the 
emperor, Malalas, p. 246, ed. Bonn; tae there is no evidence 
that such a temple ever existed. The second Imperial neo- 
corate was granted under Hadrian, and the third under Cara. 
calla, A decrce of the Senate was required to grant this dis- 
tinction (as Asia waa a senatorial province) 

{ The phrase ritpaxis vewxcpos on the lutcr coins refers to this 
same fact. 

§ Artemis Ephesia was worshipped more widely by private 
persons than any other deity known to Pausanias (iv. 81. 8; cf. 
also Xen. Anab. v. 8. 4). 
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called Ephesian Letters (Edo ypdupara), became 
famous;* the mayicians were naturally soon 
arrayed in opposition to the religion which freed 
the human mind from such superstitions ; but their 
discomfiture (Ac 19°) would not directly and 
immediately aflect the priests and the temple. 
As time passed and the new religion became more 
powerful, it began to affect the worshippers, who 
did not need so many articles for dedication (ava- 
Ojuara), and ceased to purchase the small repre- 
sentations of the goddess in her shrine, which were 
prodneed in vast numbers and in various materials— 
silver, marble, and terra-cotta (see DIANA). Thus 
several trades were seriously affected, and the 
associnted trades (rods mepl 7a rotatra épydras, 
Ac 19"), under the leadership of one of their 
wealthy merchants (who dealt in silver ‘shrines,’ 
and therefore needed more capital for his business 
in the precious metal), Demetrius, probably master 
of the guild for the year,t cager to defend their 
interests, raised a demonstration aguinst the 
Christian preachers. It is clear that in the riot 
the Christians ran scrious risk (19°), and that, 
even after (and also before) the riot, the passions 
and superstitions of the vulgar mob, having once 
been roused against the puritanic tendencies of the 
Christians, cantinued to be a serious danger to St. 
Paul (1 Co 15% 16%, 2 Co 1*?°), 


The early stages of the riot involve some reference to the topo- 
graphy of Ephesus, Ttis obvious tliat the inflammatory speech of 
Demetrius was delivered at a meeting of the associated trades, 
doubtless held in a building belonging to the guild (19°). The 
text of the Bezan Codex explicitly states (what obviously must 
have occurred) that the assembled tradesmen and craftsmen 
then rushed ont into the strect (as 76 &usodev), and at last con- 
gregated in the theatre. The ruins of the theatre are on a large 
seale; and it has been caleulnted that the building could hold 
24,000 peas: It was situated on the western slope of Mount 
Pion, overlooking the aty harbour (which is now a inarsh). 

It is an interesting and important point that the Asiarchs 
were friendly to St, Paul, and intervened to save him fron 
adventuring himself in the crowd. They doubtless pointed out 
to hin that his presence would still further enrage the excited 
crowd; that if the mob once proceeded to violence, they were 
more likely to extend their violence to his companions ; and 
that the best course therefore was for St, Paul not to show him- 
self at tho moment. The attitude of the Asiarchs may be taken 
as a fair indication of the feeling entertained towards St. Paul 
by the educated and influential classy in the city, aud alxo of the 
attitude of the imperial administration, for they were officials of 
the province, not of the city; they were part of the Rom. 
imperial machinery. It is perhaps implied in Ac 1931 that they 
were prescnt as a body or cuuncil in the city: this may be 
accounted for cither by a festival which was in progress whout 
the game time, or by the natural appropriateness of a provinejal 
body or council meeting in the capital of the province. A council 
of the Asiarchs is probably referred to in an Apamean inscription 
(Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Ph rygia, ii, No. 299). 

In the narrative (Ac 1924-41) allusions oecir to the government 
of E., and also of the whole province of Asia. The Town-Clerk, 
or ‘Secretary of the City’ (ypemmucreds), appears ag an official of 
great authority ; the assembly of the citizens (é2x%Anese) is men- 
tioned ag the highest municipal authority; and the Romain 
courts ek ai &yopaie, 1.2. &yopes dixay) and proconsils 
are declared to be the final judicial authority in case of any 
complaint against individuals. The government of the mun 
cipality of K., like that of the other great Asian cities, was lodged 
in the hands of two deliberative bodies, the Senate (BovAz) and 
the Assombly (ixxAnc/a), and of certain boards of magistrates, 
notably the Strategoi (orpernyos). All power ultimately resided 
in the Assembly of the citizens; and in the old free Gr. city: 
constitution the Assembly had really held the reins of power, and 
exercised the final control over all the other departments of the 
government. But ita meetings under the Rom. system tended 
to become mere formalities, at which the Bills sent to it by the 
Senate were merely approved; for the imperial goverament, 
which had abolished the powers of the popular assembly in 
Rome, naturally discouraged popular assemblies in the cities of 
the empire; when St. Paul, however, was at E., the Assembly 
was still, in name at Icast, the supreme and final authority in 
the city (Ac 198"), where the last decision lay on inatters that 
did not properly fall within the cognizance of the Rom. courts and 


* Perhaps on exainple of these Ephesia Granunata occurs on 
a coin of the imperial time, as Mr. Head suggests in his Cat. 
Brit. Mus. (Tonia), p. 79. 

t At KE. tho guilds of the Woolworkers (Acvapie:), the Sur- 
voyors (wpepsrpas), sud the Workmen before the Gate (Cpyatas 
spoxvauras wpog ta Toosidan) are mentioned in ingcriptions, A 
list of trade-guilds in the Asian cities is given by Oebler in 
Franca Vindobonensis, p. 270f; ef. Livbenain, Roumisches 


Vereinswesen, p. 167. 


officers; and {it ig also regularly mentioned in the preamble to 
decrees, along with the Senate, as giving validity and authority 
to decrees which had been prepared by the Senate and sub- 
initted to it for its approval.” The Senate (Sova) in the 
Asian Cities Was transformed by gradual steps from the old Gr, 
form of a body elected annually by the citizens, to the Rom. 
form of a body fied up by distinguished citizens (esp. all who 
had held any of the higher mayistracies), retaining their seats 
for life. Concurrently with thiy change in its constitution, it 
encroached more and more on the powers of the Assembly. But 
at the same time another transforming process went on pimul- 
taneously, as the Rom. imperial authority encroached on the 
municipal privilege of sclfaulministration ; and in this traus- 
formation the Senate was made by slow steps a mere instrument 
of the Rom, imperial govcerninent. 

, The Secretary of the cily (ypauuarsig vis wodtws, called also 
6 'Egticiwy ypaumuarens, OF ypauuerivs Tou dnuov) Wis perhaps 
the inost iuthuential individual in the city. Mr. Hicks well says 
that ‘as the real vigour of the Assembly declined in the atmos- 
phere of imperial rule, it was more and more teft to the 
Secretary to arrange the business of the Assembly, Together with 
the Strategoi he drafted the decrees to he proposed.{ ile had the 
decrees cngraved. He took charge of money left to the people 
of Ephesus.’ Further, it is clear that he actcd ag a channel of 
communication between the Rom, provineial administration and 
the La pel aan ile in the inscription, Hicks, p. 154); and thus, 
as the Rom. central authority encroached on the municipality, 
the Secretary became inore and more important. These facts 
explain the part played by this official in Ac 108541, an incident 
which throws a clear hight on this obscure subject, and is in 
verfect accord with all that we learn about it from other sources, 
{fe came forward as the agent of the municipal govermuent, 


and calmed the mob by & skilfnl speech ; he spoke of the close 


relation between the city and the temple, and the sacredness of 
the goddess, as universally acknowledged ; he mentioned, as an 


obvious aud familiar fact, that Paul and his associntes had not 


been guilty of acts or words disrespectful to the goddess (see 
MurRcHES, Rossers or); he pointed ont that there was an 
established method of legal provedure, whereby they should 


seek redress for any injury of which they complained, but that 


persistence in their riotous conduct was criminal, and likely to 


call down severe punishment; and then he dismissed the 
assembly. 


Ilig recognition of the meeting a8 an izxAneie was 
important: he did so in order to shield it, 60 far as he could, 
from Roman censure, 

The Sccretary advised the concourse to disperse, aud wait 


until the Jawful Ecclesia (go AV, regular assembly RV) should 
Ineet, and settle anything further which they wished to bring 
before it. 
meetings on days agreed beforchand (vopios inxAncios, Hicks, 


Vhe old Gr. distinction between regular ordinary 


No. 481, 1 340) and extraordinary meetings, specially sum- 
moned, had been modifled by the Kom, government in such @ 
way that permission of the Rom. officials was required before a 
ineetiny of the Ecclesia could be legally held ; and from this it 
resulted that no eatreordimary Agsernbly could be summoned 
except by the Rom. officials themselves, who had the right to 
call the people together at any time.t Hence this suc denly 
convencd meeting was not legal, and could not carry any busl- 
ness through 3 and, moreover, it might provoke inquiry from the 
Romans (who were always jealous of the rignt of free mecting), 
and even result in punishinent (such as tho prohibition for a time 
of all right of holdtug the Ecclesia); for, as the Secretary pointed 
out, the city could not justify it by pleading any cause for it. 
In the city of E., then, there were three distinct 
powers, Which were brought into contact or conflict 
in the Ist and 2nd cent.: the hierarchy of the 
temple, the government of the city, and the new 
religion preached by St. Paul. At first it is clear 
that there was no opposition on the part of the 
eo e . ° 1 AJ 
municipal government to Christianity. The Sec- 
retary of the city speaks for the government, and 
points out that the Christians have not been uilty 
of disrespect in act or word towards the established 
system, while the rioters have brought the city 
into danger of reprimand and punishment from 
the imperial rule. The whole tone 1s one of 
superiority to, and almost of contempt for, the 
superstitions vulgar, together with recognition 
of the right of St. Paul to preach, so long as he 
showed proper respect to the laws and institutions 
of the city. A convinced Christian, who was at 
the saine time a man of affairs, could not have 
taken a line that was better calculated to put St. 
Paul in the right and the rioters in the wrong ; 
and we shall probably not err in believing that the 
weneral tone of the educated officials and the 
priests of high rank at this time was one of perfect 


“It is best described by M. Lévy, Revue des Etudes 
Grecques, 1805, p. 203 ff ; 

{ This implies that he sat on the board of the Stratcgoi as an 
assessor (or perhaps ag 5 chairman). : 

¢ Lévy in Revue des Etudes Grecques, 1896, p 216. 
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equanimity and y¢eneral philosuphic interest in the 
preaching of St. Paul, whereas the superstitious 
and vulgar mob were strongly opposed to him. 
This state of opinion lasted till near the end of the 
Ist century. ut the violent feelings roused during 
the persecution of Domitian, combined with the 
realization on the part of the oflicials and the 
higher jriesthood that the growing power of 
Christianity threatened the existing order of 
things, and would, if successful, sweep it away, 
led to a union among all the classes which were 
not opposed to the existing order, i.e. among all 
who were not Christians. We may confidently 
assuine, also, that at first Christianity spread with 
great rapidity, and produced a neglect of the Eph. 
ritual similar to that which Pliny describes as 
having existed in Bithynia, until the measures 
carried out by him in A.v. 112 caused a revival of 
the pagan worship (Epist. ad Trajan. 95). A 
similar revival of paganism in E. about the same 
peo is attested by ancient documents, as Canon 
licks was the first to recognize clearly. A. great 
inscription, dating A.b. 104 (Hicks, No. 481, 
» 135), contains a series of decrees honouring C. 

ibius Salutaris, a Rom. citizen resident in’ K., 
who had presented to the goddess and the city 
government a number of statues, images, and 
moneys, and wunianging for the acceptance and use 
of the gifts and for the institution of a new 
festival and procession which should unite and 
bind more closely together the sanctuary and 
the city of Artemis. From tis time onwards 
the city began to boast more than before of its 
title of ‘temple-guardian of Artemis’ (vewsdpos 
"Apréwdos); and the imperial government alse 
allied itself with the religion of Artemis, for under 
Hadrian imperial silver coins bear the type and 
legend of DIANA EPHESIA, showing that the 
Vindication of the goddess was accepted as a duty 
by the emperor as Pontifex Maximus (for Rom. 
coins cont not bear the effigy and title of any 
but a Rom, deity). This agreement of the imperial 
aes the municipal authorities, the temple- 
livrarchy, and the superstitious mob of the city, 
lusted unbroken until Christianity triumphed. Tt 
is true that the text of a decree, passed by the 
Senate and Assembly of E. in A.p. 161, is commonly 
quoted ‘as an involuntary confession of the decline 
of the Artemis-worship under the growing influence 
of the new faith,’ and as an indication that the 
reaction visible in A.D. 104 had ceased. The text 
(Hicks, No, 482, p. 145), according to the usually 
accepted interpretation, states that ‘the Eph. 
ede: whose worship lad hitherto been uni- 
versally recognized, was now being dishonoured, 
not only in her own city (é& 79 éaurfs marpla 
arimarat), but also among Greeks and barbarians.’ 
But, as has been urged in Classical Rev. 1893, 
» 100, 1t is linpussible to accept the idea that a 
decree in honour of the goddess had such an ill- 
omened introduction (for to ancient fecling it was 
profane and OL and danyerous to use such 
words) ; and probahly there has been a slight error 
of the engraver, who wrote 6¢ once instead of tw ice, 
thus reversing the meaning; the true text, then, 
states that Artemis is honoured in her own city 
and everywhere (marpide dca7tudrac),* 

The temple of Artemis at I. was one of the 
greatest and inost famous architectural works 
known ty the ancient world. he building which 
existed when St. Pan! lived in EK. was not the 
oldest temple. An earlier temple, containing 
columns Helieatal by Croesus, king of Lydia, B.c. 
560-539 (fragments of which are now exhibited in 
the Brit. Mus. containing parts of the king’s 
dedicatory inscriptions—Licks, p. 173, No. 518), 


* In hia addenda, Oanon Hicks also is disposed to recognize an 
engraver’s blunder. 
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but not finally completed until about B.c. 400, 
was hurnt to the ground in b.C. 356, on the same 
night that Alexander the Great was born; and a 
vast temple, measuring, according to Pliny, 425 ft. 
by 220,* was built in its place with the help of 
contributions from the whole of Asia (tota Asia 
exstruente, Pliny, Nat. Ilist. xvi. 40, 213; cf. 
licks, p. 174)—a fact which attests the veneration 
paid to the goddess by the whole province (Ac 19%, 
see also CIG, No, 2954, and Hicks, p. 144, No. 482, 
on the reading of which see above). Owing to 
the marshy soil on which it stood, it required much 
care and contrivance to lay the foundations firmly 
(Pliny, Nad. flist. xxxvi. 95). Possibly, the inpres- 
siveness of this rreat temple suggested to St. Paul 
the allegory in 1 Co 3" (written from E.), and 
gave point to his words addressed to the Ephesians 
(27-22); but it is unnecessary to suppose that on 
each oceasion, when he refers to the ideas of 
. e ° . ° rgae a 
foundation or building, as in 1 ‘Ti 3! 6%, 2 ‘Ti 2), 
4 ° e ° 4 ° 
Ac 20%, he was thinking of this temple. The site 
of this temple was discovered by Mr. J.T. Wood 
in 1870, after many years’ patient and Jaborious 
search; but, unfortunately, he has given no 
sufficient: indications as to what remains of the 
building he found actually in situ, and has left 
no plan of the site as it was when he uncovered 
it, He merely gives his own restorations, and his 
own theories as to what the temple must have been 
when 1¢ was perfect; but his knuwledge of Gr. 
architecture was not so thorough as to make his 
views trustworthy ; and it is hardly possible now 
to acquire suflicient knowledge of the facts to form 
a clear conception of the building. Officials called 
vewmrotat Or veomool were charged ‘to take care of 
the fabric and repairs of the temple, and to super- 
intend any additions such as the setting up of 
inscriptions’ (Hicks, p. 80). 

There can be no doubt that the Temple of 
Ephesian Artemis was used as a place of deposit for 
treasure both by the city and by private individuals 
(as, e.g., by Xenophon, Anad, v. 3.4). This function 
strengthened the bonds that united the city and 
the temple. It is uncertain how the treasure 
deposited in the temple by the city was managed, 
but, as Canon Hicks says (p. 82), ‘it is remarkable 
how little is said in the Ephesian Hie ae about 
any financial officers.’ The temple and its precinet 
were inviolable: no arms micght be borne within 
the sacred precinet (implying that in primitive 
times, when arms were commonly carried, the 
goddess provided that her worship should be a 
peaceful influence). The Rom. government, in 
A.D, 22, recognized the right of asylum that be- 
longed to the soil of Artemis (Tacit. Ana. iti. 63); 
but the local limits of asylum varied widely at 
different periods. 

The twelve disciples of the baptism of John whom St. Paul 
found at FE. (Ac 19%) had possibly been converted by Apollos 
during hig recent visit; though it is more probable that a 
sinall sect of Jews had emigrated to K., as a great centre of 
commerce and intercourse, soon after the coming of St. John, 
St. Paul, on his first brief visit, seems to have found the Jews 
in E. very well disposed towards the new teaching ; and, though 
& rupture between him and them is recorded (Ac 199), it is 
hardly deseribed in such terms as to suyest that it was so 
serious as those that occurred in Corinth or Thessalonica., ‘The 
existence of a Jewish colony at BE. in B.c. 44 is vouched for by 
Jos. Ant. xiv. x. 12 (cf. atv. x. 25, xvi vi. 2 and 7), when 
Dolabella granted them relizious freedom (esp. from enage- 
ments inconsistent with proper observance of the Sabbath) and 
exemption from military service. When Augustus afterwards 
confirmed the privileges of the Asian Jews, esp. guaranteeing 
them safe-conduct for transmission of their offerings to Jerus., 
he doubtless had E. prouinent in his mind (Jos. Ant. xvi. vi. 2, 
cf, Ac. 29 6%). Jewish inscriptions at Eph. are published, Hicks, 
Nos. 676, 677. Some of these Jews appear to have made a 
Reuice of exorcism and magic, Ac 191416, like Bur-jesus at 
*aphoa, Ac 138 (see Sctva). Similar practices were engaged in 
by the Jewish settlers at Thyatira (wh. see). 
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* According to Mr. Wood’s measurements the temple iteelf 
measured 343 ft. by 164, and the stylobate or basement 418 ft. 
by 239. 
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When St. Paul broke with the Jews, he passed 
forth beyond the narrower circle which had come 
within the influence of the synagoene, and ad- 
dressed the entire Eph. population. "tHe was under- 
stood by the Ephesians to be the teacher of a new 
school of peony and, ayreeably to this view, 
he lectured daily m the school of Tyrannus (wh. see), 

ust as other philosophers gave public lectures. 
nthe Bezan Text there is added the statement 
that he taught from the 5th to the 10th hour. It 
is probable that this is correct, showing that St. 
Paul employed the hours when the building wonkd 
no longer be in use; for the business in the Asian 
cities seems to have ended at the 5th hour (one 
hour before midday).* We may, then, picture 
Paul’s life in Eph. as spent thus; he wrought 
‘night and day’ with his hands, z.e. he started his 
crait before sunrise and continued at work through 
the carhier hours of the day (Ac 20%, 1 Co 4'%,¢ 
1 Th 2°); then, after the ordinary day’s work was 
finished, he began to teach publicly in this build- 
ing, and expounded his philosophy to all comers 
freely. These public lectures were, as we might 
naturally expect, supplemented by teaching in 
private houses (Ac 207°). 

The name Sé. Paal’s Prison, which is applied to 
a Gr. tower forming part of the line of fortification 
nlong the ridve of Coressns, near its W. end, is 
purely fanciful. ‘There is no record that St. Paul 
was Imprisoned in E.; and, if le had been im- 
pen , this tower is not the kind of place where 
1e woald have been immured. ‘(tis a two-storeyed 
fort with eight chambers, and the upper storcy is 
reached by an external staircase’ (Wilson, Hand- 
book, p. 99). There are some important Christian 
remains in the city, notably the double ehurch 
near the gymnasium adjoining the theatre. ‘This 
chureh is older than the great Basilica of St. John 
the Evangelist on the hill at Ayo-Solik ; and may 
well be the very chureh where the Council was held 
in A.D. 431.¢ On the EK. side of Mount Pion, over- 
hanging the road that leads from the temple of 
Diana to the Magnesian Gate of the city, is a rock- 
hewn church, close to a cave in which the ‘Seven 
Sleepers of [.’ were, according to the legend, saved 
from the Rom. persecution by a slumber of some 
centuries’ duration. 

The actual foundation of a Christian community 
in E. may be ascribed to Priscilla and Aquihe 
(wh. sec), whom St. Paul left there at his first 
hurried visit (Ac 18!%), and whom he found there on 
his return. 


Lirrrature.—The vast masa of lit. about BE. is toa great 
extent antiquated by recent works. The inscriptions, with 
the Pate ities of Pocckh and Hicks, must forni the foun- 
dation of all methodied study. On the topography, see 
esp. Weber, Guide du Voyageur a Ephese, Smyrne, 1$01 (ex- 
cellent maps); also Sir C. Wilson, Afandbook to Asia Minor, ete. 
(Murray) 1804: on the antiquities, licks, Gr. /nscrip, of the 
Brit. Mua. iii, p. 671% 5 Menadier, Qua condicione Ephesit 
usé gint ; Zimmermann, Hph. wn erst. christl. Juhrih.y Lévy, in 
Revue dea Etudes Crreeques, 1895, p. 203 f£., and subsequent artt., 
giveg a careful and admirable study of the constitution of the 
Asian cities; and Ramsay, Ciflea and Bishoprics of Phrugia, ch. 
fi., gives a brief sketch of the sante subject. Guhl's Epheataca. 
ia not wholly antiquated, and Falkener’s I. and the Temple 
of Diana contains some things to reward stidy. Wood's 
Diseorerics at FE. is almost purely a popular book (except for the 
appendix of ingcriplions, most of which are republished by 
Ilicks, 2.c.); and the scientific account of his Aiscoveries, which 
doubtless he contemplated, was never published. The sketch of 
the history, esp. the early history, given by FE. Curtius in 
‘Beitnige z Ges. u. Topog. Kleinasiens’ in Abhandl, Akad. 
Berlin, 1872 (repub. in his Grsean, bhandl, i, 235-265), is sing 
larly charming and instructive. Lightfoot’s ‘ Discoveries Wus- 
trating the Acts of the Apostles’ in Contemp, Rev, May 1878 
(repuh. ag app. to his /ssays on Supernat, Rel. p. 201 fF.), is 
useful : ace also Ramsay, Church in Rom, Hip. pp. 112-156, and 
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®See {lInstrations collected Expositor, March 1892, p. 223; 
St. Paul the Traveller, p. 271. 

¢ This Epistle was written from Ephesus. — oe 

¢ Tho Council was held in #. (not ontside the city) sv 7 
byietery iXXANTIG TH ABACULEVN Mapie, ag is stated In the Acta. 
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St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 207-282. On the coinage, see Head's 
excellent ist. of the Coinage of E, (which unfortunately ends 
with the Christian era, but may be completed from his ‘Cata- 
logne of the Gr. Coins in the Brit. Mus.’ /onia, pp. 70-115. 
On the great highway between E. and the East sec G. Hirsche 
feld, ‘Kelainal-Apamela-{ibotos,’ in Abhandl. Akad, Berlin, 
1875, Ramsay, Mist, Geog. of Ax, Min. pp. 35-51. On the sup- 
posed ‘tomh of St. Luke,’ see Weber, Rylands, and Falkener, in 
rana. Soc, Bib. Arch, vii. 1881, and Simpson, thid. vi. p. 823, 


W. M. RAMSAY. 
EPHLAL (>0ex).—A descendant of Judah (1 Ch 
287), See GENEALOGY. 


EPHOD (niox, 15x; drwrals Ex, Ly, but gad, 
épovdd, Je and 1S). —In treating of this term, which 
is apparently used in different meanings, it will be 
convenient to consider first the passages in which 
there is least doubt about the signification of the 
word. 

1. The ‘ephod’ was a priestly garment made of 
white linen (13), and attached to the body by a 
girdle (433), An ephod such as this was worn by 
Samuel as a temple-servant (1S 2"), by the 85 
priests belonging to the sanctuary at Nob, who 
were slain by Doeg (LS 22'4), and by David when 
he danced before the ark (28 6; cf. 1 Ch 1577), 
The nature of this priestly garment is not further 
described ; but it may be assumed to have been a 
simpler form of the more ornate garment of the 
same name described in P (Ex 289% 27f 29° 392-5 1%, 
Lv 87) among the vestments peculiar to the High 
Priest. ‘This more ornate ‘ephcd’ was, in a word, 
an ornamental kind of watstcovt. It consisted of 
an oblong picce of richly variegated material (blue, 
purple, scarlet, and fine twined linen, interwoven 
with gold thread, the ‘work of the designer’), 
bound round the body under the arms, and reaching 
down as far (apparently) as the waist. The ephod 
was supported by two ‘shonlder-picces,’ te. two 
flaps or straps attached to it behind, and passing 
over the shoulders to the front, where they were 
again fastened to the ephod : on the top of each of 
these shoulder-picees was an onyx-stone, engraven 
with the names of six of the tribes of Israel. Tround 
the body, the ephod was further held in its place 
by a band (15x9 ayn, t.e. prob. the ‘*ngenions work 
of the ephod’*), of the same material as the ephod, 
and woven in one picce with it, by which it was 
‘oirt? (Lv 8?) round the waist. The ephod was 
worn over a blue frock, woven entirely of blue, and 
put on by being drawn over the head, something 
in the manner of a ecassock (but without arms), 
culled the ‘robe (Sy) of the ephod.’ The skirt of 
this robe was adorned with a border of pome- 
eranates in colours, with golden bells between 
them, the sound of which was to be heard whenever 
the High Priest was ministering in the Holy Place 
(Ex 284-5), On the front of the ephod was fastened 
the jewelled bREAST-PLATE, containing the pocket 
or pouch in which were put the Urim and 
Thummim, or sacred lots (Hx 28! #6, Lv 8*).+ 

2, There is, however, a second group of passages 
in which ‘ephod’ has been supposed to denote, not 
a priestly garment, but some kind of idol or Image. 
a. In Jg 8% Gideon is said to have made an 
‘ephod’? of the gold ringst taken from the 
[Ishmaelites and Midianites, which he ‘set’— 
or ‘stood’ (3x4, implying location somewhat more 
detinitely than oy;); see Gn 30% 43°, and of the 

* According to others, ‘the band of the ephod,’ avin being 


supposed to be transposed from U3. The verb 920 is, how: 
ever (in connexion with dress), used only of binding on head- 


eer. 
”'t It is possible that the ephod was of Exyptian ortyin. At 
lenst V. Ancessl (Annales de philoa. chrétienne, 1872, pp. 45, 47) 


vives illustrations from Lepsius, Denkmatler, iii, plates 224a, d, 
2740 (cf. 222h), of divine and royal personages having similarly 
a richly decorated garment round the body, supported by two 
shoulder-straps, anuenee at the top by a gem, an secured round 
the waist by « yirdle, 

‘Iw’ inv. te refers naturally only to the ‘gold’ of v.¥e; the 
crescents. ett., of v.26 do not seem to be included. 
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ark, 1S 5%, 2S 67)—in Ophrah. That this was an 
object of idolatrous worship seems plain from the 
comment of the later historian (v.*‘), who states 
that ‘all Israel went a whoring after it,’ and that 
1t became a snare to Gideon and to his house.’ The 
amount of gold spent upon this ephod (1700 shekels 
=about 75 lbs. troy, which would be worth now 
some £3600) points also to something more than 
an ornamental vestment for a priest: indeed the 
ephod appears to be the chief object in the sanc- 
tuary.* b. In other passages also the ephod 
figures as part of the regular equipment of a 
sunctuary. In Jp 174 [gti 18. 20 Micah provides 
for his private shrine in Ephraim a graven and 
molten image (pesel and massékhah), | and an ephod 
and teraphim ; and in Hos 34 the prophet speaks 
of a time when Israel should be left ‘without king 
and prince, without sacrifice and pillar (magzgébah), 
and without ephod and teraphim.’ The juxta- 
position of ephod and teraphim in these passages 
is noticeable. The latter were idols (Gn 31, 
ef, v.%), apparently of human form (1S 1913-18), 
and were used in divination (Ezk 21° ¢, Zee 10°; 
cf. Hab 2!); hence it is reasonable to conclude 
that the ephod was in some way associated with 
the teraphiun in divination, It does not, however, 
follow tlt it was any kind of imaye: rather, as 
the teraphimn were idols, the ephod will have been 
something different. c. In ES 21% (Heb?) the 
aword of Goliath was preserved at Nob as a 
trophy, wrapped in a mantle ‘behind the 
ephod,’ which therefore would seem to have been 
something having a fixed place by the wall, but 
stunding free from it. d. In the Books of Samuel, 
the ephod is several times mentioned as a means of 
ascertaining the will of J’; the verb used in con- 
nexion with it, when thus employed, is—not ‘put 
on,’ but--‘ bring near’? (wan 1S 1448 LXX,t 23? 
3077): the priest (whose peece it is to possess 
it) is said to ‘carry’ or ‘bear’ it (xyz 1S 22 143 38 
LXX,§—not ‘wear’); and Abiathar brinus it down 
with him ‘in his hand’ to David in Keilla (1S 28"), 
These passages seem to imply that the ‘ephod’ 
was something moved about or carried, rather 
than something worn as a garment. e. The 
derivative a1¢x—the same word which is used in 
connexion with the high priest's ephod in’ the 
phrase (Kx 28% 39°) ‘the band of its attachment ’?— 
is used actually of some part of the metal plating 
of an idol in Is 30" ‘the silver overlaying (“2¥) of 
thy graven images, and the gold attachment, or 
casing (75x), of thy molten images.’ On the 
strength of these passages, Wellhausen (J//ist. 
130 n.), summarizing the conclusions of Vatke 
(Bibl. Theol, 1835, pp. 267, 269), writes, ‘Outside 
the Priestly Code, ephod is the image, ephod bad 
the priestly garment ’~—the term, when used in the 
latter sense, being thus distingutshed by the addi- 
tion of ‘linen’ (Stade, Kautzsch, Smend, Nowack, 
Benzinger). 

The places in which ephod bad occura are 1S 218 2218 9 g§ 6)4; 
80 that, taken strictly, the passages in which ephod denotes, upon 
this view, an image would be Jy 8. 17f., 1.8 228 143 219 298: 9 307 
Hos 34 (to which 1S 1418 LXX must naturally be paced) ; though 
Vatke excludes 18 143, and Smend, Kittel, and Budde (‘ per- 
haps’) exclude 1 S v24 (‘to bear the ephod before me’), It may, 
however, be doubted whether, the connexion being so similar 
(esp. in the San. passages,—though 18 228 is, no doubt, later 


than the rest), the term must not be understood throughout in 
the same sense. 
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* It is argued (e.g. by Berth. ad loc.) that the money may 
have been used for defraying the entire cost of establishing the 
sanctuary; but the expression is distinctly ‘made into an 
ephod’; and set (or stood) is hardly applicable to a movable 
priestly garment. 

tIn reality, it may be, only a pesel: sea 1890.31, and ef 
Moore, Judges, p. 376 f. : 

t ‘Bring hither the ephod. 
time before Israel.’ 

§ Read also by Klost. In 1K 226 (‘ephod’ for POR ‘ark’) 
The same verb is used in 1 8 2218 of the ‘linen’ ephod. i 


For he bare the ephod at that 


The explanation of the passages quoted is 
possible, but not certain, (1) The difficulty that 
the same term should be used to denote both a 
miestly vestment and an image is not insuperable. 
rhe Sephod’ was essentially a casing round the 
body ; and hence the same word nee well have 
denoted the casing of precious metal, which (as 
was usual in ancient images) was spread over o 
wooden core (cf. Is 40”); the derivative apy 
appears actually to be used in this sense in 
ly 30°? (quoted above): and a term denoting 
properly the decorated casing of an image, might 
easily ave come gradually to be used for the 
entire figure. (2) It is true, xy} (to carry or bear) 
is not elsewhere used of garments, but only of 
shields, weapons, burdens, ete. : if, however, at the 
time to which Jp 17 f. and 1S refer, the ephod worn 
by the principal priest at a sanctuary was in an 
sense a, prototype of the Jater high priest’s ephod, 
and had a pouch containing the sacred Jots (ef. 
PS 146) esp, v4) LAX [Urim and Thummim),— 
rrovided, at least, as seems a natural inference 
ae what is stated on other similar occasions, and 
from v.38 LXX 86) the ephod may be presumed 
to have been used in Saul’s inguiry,--and 28°), 
it might be fairly deseribed as ‘carried’ or ‘borne,’ 
and mentioned (in Jg 17f., Hos 3, for instance) as 
a prominent and essential part of the priest’s dress, 
without which the oracle eould not be consulted. 
It is, however, strange that the same term xv; 
should be used also of the Zinen ephods of the 
pricsls at Nob.* (3) In 1S 21%, as also in 148-18 
LAX, 2389 307, the term does seem to denote 
something different from what it does in 2278; 
in 21° the ‘ephod? is spoken of in teims implying 
that there was but one at asanctuary (here Nob) ;t 
and 14°78 (LAX) mention one as being, apparently 
kar’ cLoxjv, in the possession of the ey priest 
in Israel; whereas 85 priests, belonging to the 
same sanetuary as the one named in 21%, are suid 
in 2218 to have borne linen ephods. The single 
ephod may, of course, have been the more elaborate 
ephod of the high priest (though this would hardly 
suit well in 21%); but for those who doubt whether 
the high priest’s dress had yet acquired the ornate 
character desertbed in DP, the way is open for the 
inference that it was an oracular imave. 

On the whole, we ean hardly be said to possess 
the dade for deciding this controverted question 
with confidence. There is, however, a decided 
probability that, at least in Jy 82%, the term 
‘ephod? is used of the gold casing of an oracular 
image. And if it has this meaning (in addition to 
that of a priestly linen waistcoat) in one passage, 
the presumption against its having the same second 
meaning im other passages is lessened, though, 
naturally, it is not proved that it has it actually, 


The opinion that M58 denotes a plated image is adopted by 
Ges. (for Jg 8. 17f., Hog &); Studer, Comm. on Jud. (for Jg 8 
only); Stade, Gesch, 466 (for Jg 8.17, 18 21%: with regard to 
the fephod? jn which the sacred lots were kept, he merely says, 
p. 471 hottom, that it is disputed whether jt was an imayre, or 
the pricstly vestinent); cf. (for Jg 8) Ewald, Alf.’ 208n. : 
generally for these and the other passages named (sometines 
with the exception of 18 22) by athe lic. (except 18 143), 
Wellh, U.¢.; Reuss, Geach. ad. etl. Schr. AT.81, 83 102, 139; 
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*Smend, Nowack, and Benzinger explain the identity of 
name by the conjecture that originally the hody of the image 
was dressed in an ‘ephod’ of linen, which was afterwards replaced 
by one of precious metal, while the ephod of linen became the 
priest's garment, and think consistently that ‘bear the linen 
ephod? in 18 2218 is a survival from the time in which the 
expression was applied, as they consider it still is in 19 143-18 
UXX, to carrying the oracular tmage. LXX oinits ‘linen’ in 
13 2218; but ths does not seem to be right: as said above 
(No 3), the ephod of 2218 appears (upon grounds independent of 
the word ‘ linen’) to have denoted something different from the 
ephod of 143.18 LX X, 236.9 307, 

t Whether this was the same ephod as that which was brought 
afterwards from Nob by Abjiathar to David (236.9 807), is uncer- 
ain , Se in 238 both MT and LXX have ‘an ephod’ (not ‘the 
ephod’). 
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Kuenen, Hibb. Lect. 82 (‘ probably‘); Kautzsch in Herzog’s 
PRE, xvi. (1885), 220; Budde, Mtcht. u. Sam. 116 f. 5 Kittel, 
Gesch, li. 174n.; Smend, Ad’ Kel. -Cresch, 415 Nowack, Arch. ii. 
21f.; Benzinger, Arch. 382; ef. W. R. Smith, OT/C2, 241; 
G. A. Smith, The XII Proph. 23, 38: Dillm. AP Theol. 
136, 163. See further Moore, Judges, 232, 379, 381, who adopts 
the same view without hesitation for Jg 8, and scema to prefer 
it for some of the other passayes, but allows that they do not 
‘imperatively ’ require it, and that ‘all that can with certainty 
be gathered from them iy that the ephod was a portable object 
which was employed or nlaninulated by the priest in consulting 
the oracle’ (p. 370). It has been opposed by ‘Thenius on 1S 2110; 
Bertheau, Richter 2, 164; Nowack on Hos 34 (in his Conun. of 
1880); Riehm, ZW, a.v.; and especially by Konig, Latupt- 
probleme, 59-63 (who does not, however, appear to maintain 
more than that the view is not ‘ undoubtedly’ correct). 


The etymology of 2x is too uncertain to throw 
light on the meaning of the word. The Heb. verb 
7x (Ex 29°, Lv 87) seems to be a denominative. 
Lagarde (Bildung der Nom. 178; Mittheil. iv. 17) 
derived tox from the root preserved in the Arab. 
wafada, to come as an envoy (to a ruler, ete.), 
supposing that ephod =‘ approach’ was abbreviated 
for ‘(garment of) approach (se. to God),’ and 
comparing Syr. pedtha (which would be another 
derivative of the sume root), a long robe (oft. in 
Pesh. for 5x), But this etymology, though 
ingenious, cannot claim to be more than a con- 
jecture. [n usage, the word was probably felt to 
denote something closely surrounding or encasing. 

s. LK. DRIVER. 

EPHOD (75x).—I*ather of Hanniel, Manasseh’s 

representative for dividing the land (Nu 34" P). 


EPH PHATHA.—The word spoken by our Lord 
(acc. to St. Mark, 7“) to a deaf and dumb man 
brought to Him on His retin through Deeapolis to 
the Sea of Galilee. It is the Ithpeel (or Ethpa‘al) 
imperat. of an Aram. verb mcaning ‘to open’—then 
of the prefix being assimilated to the foll.consonant; 
but as respects philological details the specialists 
are not agreed (see Dalman, Gram. des jiidisch- 
palast. Aranvisch, P. ov2n.). ‘The evangelist in- 
terprets it in Greek by the 2 pers. sing. 1 aor, pass. 
impv. ‘ Be (thou) US The word was used in 
the Western rites of baptism (cf. Ambr. de AZyst. 3). 

J. UL. THAYER. 

EPHRAIM (o:26x).—The name of a patriarch and 
tribe in Isracl. E. was the second son of Joseph 
and Asenath, the danghter of Potiphera, priest of 
On, and was born in Egypt (Gn 41°"), He was 
adopted, along with his elder brother Manasseh, 
by Jacob, who thus gave his favourite son Joseph 
two tribes among his desecndants. At the cere- 
mony of adoption (Gn 488%) Jacob, in spite of 
Joseph’s resistance, reversed the order of birth, 
gave EK, the precedence over Manassch, und prophe- 
sied that the younger shonld be the greater. In 
Jacob’s testament (Gn 49) EK. and M. are included 
under the name of Joseph, their future fortunes 
being conjoined. The tribe of EF. is said (Nu 1) 
to have, at the Exodus, contributed 10,500 inen to 
the army of Israel, a number reduced, presumably 
by war and privations, to 32,500 at the close of the 
wanderings in the desert (Nu 267), The value of 
these figures may be estimated by the fact that 
during the same period the warriors of Manasseh 
increased from 32,200 to 52,700 (Nu 1* 2644). 

Apart from this, however, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that, in the earliest period of Isr. 
history in Canaan, the tribe of Joseph, or of 
Rachel, was still undivided. It embraced not 
only E. and M., but Benjamin; and therefore we 
find Shimei the Benjamite regarding himself as a 
member of the honse of Joseph (28 19°). After 
Benjamin constituted a separate tribe, E. and M. 
still remained undistinguished for a considerable 
time; they formed together the house of Joseph in 
the more general sense ; and this can alone explain 
their union for administrative purposes under 
Solomon (1 K 11%). To what precise period we 


should assign the subdivision of Joseph it is im- 
possible to discover. All we can say is that it 
would naturally result from the ever-increasing 
extent of territory occupied by the tribe, and the 
emergence of different and conflicting interests in 
the sad tea revions of it. 

E., like the other tribes of Tsrael (see ALLIANCE), 
was far from owing its territory entirely to force 
of arms (see TRIBE). Can. elements are found in 
its midst at a comparatively late date (Jos 16"), 
and Jg 5'4, though very corrupt, may imply that 
the po ulation was composed to some extent of 
Amalekites. ‘The earliest settlement was in Mt. 
iephraim, which was densely wooded. Henee when 
a complaint was made to Joshua that the territory 
assigned was too sinall for the tribe, he advised 
them to make clearances, and this make good the 
defect (Jos 17%), From this point K. extended 
northwards over the wooded hill-country of 
Samaria to the borders of the plain of Jezreel. 
The boundary between I. and Manasseh is stated 
to have been the brook Kanah (Jos 16%), but this 
line of demarcation was not strictly observed. 
The S. limit was fixed at the two fortresses of 
Upper and Nether Beth-horon, on the borders of 
Benjamin, To the W. of these lay the territory of 
the Can. town of Gezer, received by Solomon on his 
marriage with the daughter of Pharaoh (1 i 91517), 

The Ephraimites were the most powerfnl tribe 
in Israel, and their ambition and sense of superiority 
are continually in evidence in the history. Their 
later characteristics and conduct are foreshadowed 
in the Bk. of Jg. Here we find them attacking 
Gideon for going to war with the Midianites with- 
ont summoning them to his aid; their resentment 
is allayed only with the greatest difficulty (Jg¢ 8'4), 
In the sane way they complain against Jephthah, 
and on this oecasion they aetnally coine to blows 
with their kimsmen, with the most disastrous con- 
sequences to themselves (Jg 12'%), But they not 
only aspire to leadership in war. Shiloh, the seat 
of the ‘house of God? until the destruction of this 
sanctuary by the Philistines, is within their borders, 
Samuel still furtner adds ‘to the prestige of the 
tribe from whose midst it was aly natural that 
the kingmaker shonld arise, thus realizing the 
idea of monarchy in the land, if not among the 
people, of Jerubbaal and Abimelech. After Saul’s 
death E. set up Ishbosheth, and instigated, or at 
least joined in, the opposition to David and the 
tribe of Jndah (2S 2°); bot after the assassination 
of their prinee they yielded to the force of cireum- 
stances, and gave in their adherence to David. 
The traditional jealousy of Judah was not, how- 
ever, allayed. Tt can hardly be donbted that this 
had much to do with the initial success of 
Absaloin’s revolt, and it found ee eslen after the 
failure of the conspiracy in a formal complaint 
(25 198), The succession of Rehoboam to the 


throne furnished a favourable I GA for a 
final attempt at obtaining independenee. ‘The first 


intimation of the meditated secession is stated to 
have come from Shiloh, the aneient headquarters 
of the priesthood and of the first kingmaker. The 
revolt was precipitated by the tyranny of Solomon 
and Rehoboam, and was consummated under the 
leadership of Jeroboam, who became the first ruler 
of the N. kingdom. From that date KE. and 
Judah were irrevocably divided, and the history of 
the former tribe is merged in that of Isracl. The 
capital, whether Shechem, Tirzah, or Samaria, 
was always situated in E., and the name of that 
tribe was constantly applied, especially by the 
prophets, to the whole kingdom. See ISRAEL. 
Mount Ephraim occurs repeatedly in AV (Jos 
1715 19° 907, Jp 29 3°7 ete., 32 times in all) as tr. of 
onx wa, which RV more correctly tr. ‘the hill 
country of Ephraim.’ It designates the mountain. 
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ous ridge in Central Palestine, stretching N. to 8. 
from the Great Plain to the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, oceupicd by West Manasseh, Ephraim, 
and Benjamin. It had fruitful land on both slopes, 
especially the western (see Moore on Jy 3”, Dilim. 
on Jos 16', and G. A. Smith, HGHAHL 325, 338). 


Lirtraturn.—Moore, Judges, 152, 205, 314ff.; Budde, Richt. 
u. Sam. (passin); Kittel, List. of Heb. (see Index 


J. MILLAR. 

EPHRAIM (’E¢pafyu).—A town not mentioned in 
the Synoptic Gospels, nor in any other part of the 
NT except Jn 11%. In that passage we are told 
that, in consequence of the plots formed by the 
rulers of the Jews after the raising of Lazarus, 
Jesus went from the neighbourhood of Jerus. and 
Bethany ‘into the country near to the wilderness, 
into a city called Ephraim, and there he tarried 
with his disciples.’ The ‘wilderness’ (7 ¢pypos) 
apparently means the grassy mountain lands near 
Jerus. ; and Josephus (}Vars, Iv. ix. 9) mentions a 
small fort named Ephraim in the mountain district 
north of Juda, which he couples with Bethel. In 
2 Ch 13! we have Ephrain (jy) instead of Ephron 
({75y) suggested in the Wverd and RVm as the cor- 
rect name of one of the towns taken by Abijah ; 
and in this verse we again find it coupled with 
Bethel, if the suggestion be adopted. Lightfoot 
remarks that, whether the Aeré be the right read- 
ing or not, it shows that such a place existed just 
in the recion where from St. Jolin’s account we 
should expect it to be. Robinson suggests that 
it is the saine as Ophrah mentioned in 1 8S 13”, 
and cnumerated by Joshua among the cities of 
Benjamin (Jos 18"8). He identifies it with a village 
now called et-Taiyibeh, situated on a conspicuous 
conical hill commanding a view over the valley of 
the Jordan and the Dead Sea (Robinson, i. 444). 
This site is a very probable one; it is 4 miles N.E. 
of Bethel, with which Ephraim is coupled both in 
2 Ch and by Josephus; and it is about 14 miles 
from Jerusalem, 

Ewald identifies it with the Ephraim in the 
neighbourhood of which Absalom’s sheep farm was 
situated (28 13°); but the Ephraim there referred 
to is differently spelled, beginning with x, whereas 
Ephraim of Benjamin begins with y. If Ewald is 
right in accepting as genuine the words which the 
LXX puts in the watchman’s mouth in 2 8 13%, 
and in interpreting them as referring to Beth-horon, 
this would in reality put a further diflienlty in the 
way of the identification which he proposes; for 
this would indicate a site N.W. of Jerus., whereas 
et-Tniyibeh lies N.E. of the capital, and the 
neighbourhood of Bethel seems to show that 
Ephraim of Benjamin must have been in the same 
locality. Jerome describes it as being ‘In tribu 
Juda, villa pregrandis, Ephroa nomine, contra 
septentrionem in vicesimo ab Alia milliario.’ 

LITeRaTURK.--Robingon, BRP i, 444-447 ; Guérin, Judée, tif, 
45-51; Ewald, W/, Eng. tr. iii, 172; Sehiirer, JP 1. i. 246; 
PEFst, 1586, p. 57; Andrews, Life of Our Lord, 409-411; 
Smith, UGHL 352; Driver, Sam. 233. J, H. KENNEDY. 


EPHRAIM, FOREST OF (orex 1y:).—The scene 
of the battle between the forces of David and the 
followers of Absalom (28 18%), Ags ‘the city’ (18%) 
out of which David was to succour Jonah, if needed, 
was Mahsnaim (17*7), the battle must have been 
fought on the other side of a plain from that city 
(18%). Though the site of Manat has not been 
certainly determined, it must have been in Gilead 
(see MAHANAIM). The most probable site is Mukh- 
nah on the eastern side of the circular plain ‘ El-Bu- 
keia.’ Instead of "Edpdiu of LX.X, Luc. has Madwap 
=ony. This is accepted by Klosterin., and Budde 
(in Haupt’s O7) remarks that Mahanaim ‘ would be 
good, but is perhaps 2 guess,’ ove is ‘unqnestion- 
ably wrong’ and could well be dispensed with, but 


can hardly have originated ‘out of nothing.’ It 
has been suggested that the ‘F. of E.’ got its name 
from the battle recorded Jg 12)". It is more prob. 
that it was from a settlement of Kpliraimites on 
the east of Jordan, an attempt to have a lot there 
as well as Manasseh, for the Ephraimites were from 
the first dissatisfied with their portion (Jos 174-1). 
To this the obscure words of Jg 124 may refer. See 
Smith, HGH p. 335 n.4. A. HENDERSON. 


EPHRAIM, GATE OF.—See JERUSALEM. 


EPHRATHAH (amex, LXX ’E¢padd, AV wrongly 
Ephratah) in Ps 132% is prob. not an ancient name 
of Bethlehem, but means the territory bordering on 
Judah and Benjamin, in which lay Kiriath-jearim, 
where the ark rested for a time, and where it is 
represented as being ‘heard of,’ found ‘in the field 
of Jaar.’? So Ges., Del., and see RVm. 2. A place 
near Bethel where Rachel died and was buried, 
Gn 35” 487 (in both of which passages ‘the same 
is Bethlehem’ isa gloss). 3. A name of Bethlehem, 
Ru 4, Mie 5%, 4 The wife of Caleb (1 Ch 2° 44 
abbrev. in 1 Ch 2 to Ephrath). See CALEB. 

W.. 'I. DAVISON. 

EPHRATHITE (‘ny2x).—1. A native of Beth- 
Iehem (Ru 1’), 2, An Ephraimite (Jg 124,185 V 
(ef. Driver, ad loc., and see art. SAMUEL], 1 K 11%), 


EPHRON (j/23).—The son of Zohar the ILlittite, 
from whom Abraham purchased the field or plot of 
ground over-against Mamre, in which was the cave 
of Machpelah (Gn 23), The purchase is described 
with great particularity ; and the transactions 
between Ephron and Abraham are conducted with 
an elaborate courtesy characteristic of Oriental 
proceedings. Ephron received 400 shekels’ weight 
of silver (2315); coined money apparently did not 
exist at that time. If we compare the sale of the 
site with other instances (Gn 33!®, 1 K 16%), Ephron 
seems to have made a good bargain. 

The presence of ILfittites in Palestine in the 
days of Abraham is noticerble.  [t is possible that 
Ephron belonged toadifferent group of Hittites from 
those who dwelt in Asia Minor. ‘Indeed it seems 
probable that before cither Canaanites or Aram- 
vans appenred west of the Euphrates, the Hittites 
had Bruel throughout Syria, and the Amorites in 
Palestine... It is also not without a special 
allusion to the distant past that the learned 
Ezekicl (16%) says of ancient Jerusalem, ‘‘ the 
Amorite was thy father and thy mother a Hittite”’ 
(McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and Monuments, vol. 
i. p. 196). See further under HITTITEs. 

Hl. KE. Rye. 

EPHRON (jixey), Jos 15°—A mountain district, 
containing cities, on the border of Judah, between 
Nephtoah and Kiriath-jearim. The ridge W. of 
Bethlehem seems intended. 2 (’E~pwv) 1 Mac 
546-02, 2 Mac 1277. A strong fortress in the W. part 
of Bashan between Ashteroth-karnaim and Beth- 
shean. The siteis unknown. 3. See EPHRAIM in 
preceding col. C. R. CONDER. 


EPICUREANS ('Emcxovpeto.). —We read in Ac 1718 
that when St. Paul came to Athens ‘certain of the 
Epicurean and Stoic philosophers encountered him.’ 
Whether he discnssed their tenets with them is not 
related, nor what they thought of his; for we need 
not refer to the two sects the unfavourable criti- 
cisms, that, St. Paul was a babbler and a setter 
forth of strange ods. 

Epicurus was born B.C. 342, and spent his early 
life in the Tonian Islands. In 307 he domiciled 
himself at Athens, and soon gathered round him 
a group of friends and pupils who never forsook 
him. Their mecting-place was a small garden and 
villa which he owned in the suburbs, and which he 
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afterwards bequeathed to the seet or ‘thiasus.’ 
He died in B.C. 270 of stone, the pain of which he 
bore with philosophic calmness, 

The moral or ethical theory of Epieurus was 
suggested by that of his predecessor Aristippus of 
Cyrene, who formulated the human good or end of 
life as cousisting in the pleasure of each moment. 
E. adopted pleasure as the end; but insisted that 
it is the pleasure of an entire life at which we must 
aim, and taught that this can be secured, not. by in- 
dulging whims and instincts as they momentarily 
arise in us and solicit us, but only by reconciling 
them into a systematic whole, in which each will 
receive the amount of satisfaction which belongs 
toeach, Before indulging any instinct, bodily or 
mental, we are to consider, said Epicurus, what 
will be the consequences to ourselves and those 
whose happiness or pleasure is bound up with our 
own, Thus the general upshot of his teaching is 
not unlike that of Bishop Butler; and the charge 
made against him by the ancient Stoics, that he 
encouraged sloth and = sensnality, was unjust. 
Conybeare and Howson are right when they speak 
(Life and Letters of St. Paul, ch. x.) Sof the quiet 
garden, where E. lived a life of philosophic con- 
tentment, and taueht his disciples that the enjoy- 
ment of tranqnil pleasure was the highest oil of 
hnoman existence,’ 

The Stoics also stirmatized E, as an atheist, 
because he held that the gods live a subline life of 
divine calm, as far removed from the passions and 
hatreds which make men unhappy as from the 
turmoil of the elements. The contemporaries of 
E., like the Greek or Italian peasantry of to-day, 
believed that every clap of thunder, every flash of 
lightning, every carthquake, was a direct act of a 
god, who, except in abnormal paroxysms, never 
acted at all. Tf a man was blind from birth, the 
gods were angry with him or his forefathers. If 
there was a drouvht, the gods meant to signify 
their displeasure with someone or other. The gods 
were perpetually meddling with nature and man, 
and oftener in a malign than in a loving manner. 
An instinctive dislike for such Ree views of 
Providence inclined E, to the philosophy of second- 
ary causes, which Anaxagoras and Democritus had 
already broached in an earlier generation ; and he 
claborated a philosophy of nature according to 
which all phenomena, especially the thunder and 
lightning, in which Zens was popularly supposed 
to vent his ire, were referred to the play of atoms 
moving about in a void space. To this regular 
action and interaction of atoms were to be ascribed 
the stars and their movements. Here, again, Epi- 
cureanism struck at the widespread superstition of 
astrology, and rendered a preat service to humanity. 
For if a man’s whole life and destiny depended on 
the position of the stars at his birth, he was not 
free to mould his own character, but was the slave 
of alien forces. Jn opposition to such a degrading 
and paralyzing fatalism, FE. tanght that man has 
a free will, a can make the best of himself. 

A modern writer (Mr. Pater, in his work Marius 
the Epicurean) has shown how naturally Epicur- 
eanism, the most humane of ancient creeds, could 
in the 2nd cent. pass into Christianity. And 
indeed the two had much in common. Hoth were 
opposed to the vulgar mythology of antiquity ; 
both ascribed to the Deity a lofty immunity and 
repose from every lower eS ee and feeling ; both 
taught the doctrine of free will in opposition to 
the astrologers; both inculeated kindness and 
gentleness to man and beast; both frugality and 
contentment with moderate cireumstanees. And 
as Epicureanism, being the offspring of an_ age 
when the intense but narrowing patriotisin of the 
ancient city-state was gone by, was capable of 
being practised under any form of political institu- 
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tions, so the moral system of Christianity was 
formed in detachment, from any special set of 
Institutions, aud even in defiance of many which, 
both before and since, have been held essential. 


Lrreratens, --The best short account of Epicureanism is 
Wallace's Kpieureanismin ‘Chief Ancient Philosophies'(S. P.OK,), 
See also his article in Haeye, Brit.9. Fora tuller treatment of the 
subject, and fora knowledge of the Greek sources, consult Ritter 
and Preller's Historia Philosophie Greece, or Zeller's Hist. of 
Gr, Philoso hy; also LU. Usener’s Mpicurea, Among older works, 
anasendi’s De Vita, Moribua ct Doetrina Kpicuri; The Life of E., 
by Diogenes Laertins ; the poem of Lucretius in Latin, or as tr, 
by Munro. Late in the last cent. an entire library of Epicurean 
writings was found at Herenlancum. Many of these rolly have 
been deciphered and printed since 1793, when tha tasic of unroll- 
ing then was first essayed. Bot many of them are too much 
charred by the hot lava which overwhelned the city in a.p. 79 
to be of much use. Still many writings of E. and of the leading 
members of his school, which would have been lost except for 
this famous cataclyam of nature, have been thus preserved 


to us. IK, C. CONYBEARR, 
EPIPHANES.—See ANTIOCHUS IV. 
EPIPHI (Em¢!, 3 Mac 6**).—See Time. 


EPISTLE.—1. IN O'T.--The epistle is so spontan. 
cous a form of literature that it may be regarded as 
one of the earlier applications of the art of writing 
(see WRITING). etter-writing must, however, 
have been confined at first to the few; and official 
rather than private correspondence would be the 
prevailing type. In OT verbal messnuges alone 
uppear prior to the Kingdom in [sracl, the letter of 
David to Joab touching Uriah (2 S 11+5) being 
the first recorded example. Here the messaze was 
one which could not have been sent verbally 
through Uriah; and a similar need for secrecy 
explains the use of sealed letters by Jezebel in the 
matter of Naboth (1 K 2L®, ef. 2 K 10%7, Jehu 
and the sons of Ahab; also 2 Ch 2V2),. The answer 
in each case was verbal; hence we infer that 
writing was still the rare exception even in high 
official matters. Other reasons for resorting to 
written messages were the desire to be emphatic 
or peremptory, as itt the cases of Benhadad’s letter 
sent with Naaman to Jehoram of Isrucl (2 It 557), 
and of Sennacherib’s open letter to Hezekiah (2 K 
1914, Is 3734, 2 Ch 32"); or the wish to be specially 
courteous, as with the letters and present sent by 
Merodach-buladan on hearing of Wezekiah’s re- 
covery froin sickness (2K 20"? = 1839). So far letters 
have been chiefly those of kings. Akin to these, 
in formal or authoritative character, is the letter 
sent by Jeremiah to the exiles in Babylon (Jer 291), 
whichalso alludes to similar letters sent bya certain 
Shemaiah, a false prophet, to Jerusalem in order to 
undermine Jeremiah’s own position (vv 8), From 
this it would seem fair to infer that the conditions 
of the Captivity ce a marked stimulus to the use 
of letters by the Hebrews as a medium for import- 
ant messages, Certain it is that hereafter we find 
not only more frequent reference to such corre- 
spondence, but also a new and more precise ter- 
minology used to express the notion ‘epistle’ as a 
specific form of writing. Hitherto the term 
employed, as in 258, K, (=Is), and even Jer, has 
been quite vague and general, A letter is simply 
‘a book’ (790, ee Blpdos), its precise nature 
being learnt only from the context. But hence- 
forth there emerge, in Ch, Ezr, Neh, Est, certain 
specialized terms, the most distinctive coming 
from foreign tongues. Besides words for a 
‘writing’ (ang, 2 Ch 2" anpa . . . adn, Est 31% 18 
810-13 with aneo hard by in either case; or 379%, 
2 Ch 21'? =-ypa¢d}, as in Dt 104), we find the strange 
npr of Assyr. (égirtu, so Frd. Delitzsch) or at least 
Pers. origin (2 Ch 30)-%, Ezr 58%, Neh 27-8 651719, 
Est 9°". Cf. dyyapjiov, Herod. viii. 98; Xen. 
Cyrop. viii. 6. 9), and ppv, a Pers. form [zr 47, 
here pags] app (v.7) = xeyrx (vv.2")=ayny) (v."*) ; 
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while Artaxerxes’ x>inp (rescript, v.'") also=xpnya 
(v.5)), ‘The two latter terms are regularly rendered 
by émorody in the LXX. From all this it seems 
probable that familiarity with the royal posting 
system of the Persians (cf. dyyapevew in Mt 5*') 
helped to make the letter stand out more clearly to 
the Jewish mind as a distinct literary type. In the 
ost-exilic historical books the exact epistolary form 
is Often preserved, including a formal address in 
certain cases. This is a marked feature in the 
Bks. of Mac, belonging to the Greek period, where 
also a closing ‘ Farewell’ occurs, sometimes with the 
addition of the exact date (e.g. 2 Mac 1127-33-38 yalpew 
. » « Eppwode or bytalvere). AS yet, however, we 
have no models of private correspondence among 
the Hebrews; so that here, as often, we are 
dependent upon the light shed backwards by N'T. 

2, IN NT.—In view of the numbers and influence 
of the Diaspora, the collateral evidence of non-Heb, 
analogies now hecomes of moment. But the 
letters of literary men, like Cicero or Seneca, are 
hardly to our purpose. It is rather to the Kyyp. 

yapyri, and to the collections of cpisties oat 
hathered upon great Greek names during the Alex- 
andrine age, that we must look for hints of real 
value.* The evidence has been well collected by 
G. A, Deissmann, who, in his Bibelstudien (pp. 
189-252), renches the following results. A broad line 
is to be drawn between the letter and the epistle. 
The one is essentially a spontaneous product, 
dominated throughout pe the image of the reader, 
his sympathies and interests, Instinet also with the 
writcr’s own soul: it is virtually one half of an 
imavinary dialogue, the suppressed responses of the 
other party shaping the course of what is actuall 
written: 1t is confidential in the sense that it is 
meant for particular readers known to the writer. 
The other has a general aim, addressing all and 
sundry whom it may concern: it is like a public 
speech, and looks towards publication. But pub- 
heation is the very note of literature proper. 
Hence the letter, as private, differs from the epistle 
in being a ‘pre-literary’ type of self-expression, akin 
to adiary. But, like a diary, if meant ultimately 
for the public eye a letter may, in spite of its 
original use, be in fact an epistle (e.g. certain letters 
of Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny). ‘The literary epistle 
would arise from actual experience of the Satin: 
ous value placed on a great man’s letters, and might 
take one of two forms: (1) those written to make 
or enhance one’s own fame; (2) those forged under 
soine great name, cither for practice, after the 
fashion of the schools of rhetoric, or to give weight 
to propavanda of some sort. But in uny case it 
will betray care, effort after finish in aword, art; 
whereas the letter proper is unstudied, a thing of 
nature. ‘This bemy so, letters require an exegesis 
all their own, one which sets their contents in vital 
relations with author and readers, ‘Thus only can 
their proper sense be ascertained. 

These principles have a real bearing on NT epp., 
and inust rank among the tests of authenticity. 
But certain special features of primitive Christianity 
modify their application ; aad the universal nature 
of the interests involved makes the line between 
letter and epistle a fainter one, as we see by placing 
1 Th alongside an epistle like Romans, or even the 
encyclical Ephesians. It was, no donbt, by writing 
letters that St. Paul came to feel an epistle a fit 
inedium of exposition. And it seems that he, 
partly in virtue of his unique missionary labours, 
partly as a Jew of Gr.-Roi. culture, was the creator 
of the N'T type of epistle, itself the most character- 
istic blossom of the New Life in the souls of 
men, the most notable differentia of NT among 
sacred books. It is even possible that all other NT 


* A certain proportion of the Alexandrine pseudo-epistles, 
being Greco-Jewish in origin, have a special claim to attention. 
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epistles owe their birth to St. Paul as pioncer. Be 
this asitmuay, the relevant data can best be grouped 
as (a) pre-Pauline, (6) Pauline, (c) post- Pauline. 

(a) PRE-PAULINE EPISTLES.—Letters of instrue- 
tion to the synagogal authorities even outside Pal. 
were sent by the supreme court of the mother. 
city a3 occasion arose (Ac 9? with 225, cf. 287). It 
was, perhaps, not without some vague sense of this 
analogy that the Jerus. community, acting through 
the apostles and the elder brethren (Ac 157%, cf. 
2 Mac 1}-)”), addressed their Gentile brethren of the 
province Syria- Cilicia touching terms of com- 
munion, Coinmon use of ‘letters of introduction’ 
is implied in 2 Co 3! (see Ac 18", and ef. Ro 16%? 
as a sample), and in a slightly different sense in 
1 Co 16%. No doubt, too, foreign synagogues were 
wont to refer doubtful points to Jerus. and thus 
elicit written responses. Bnt we cannot view the 
letter of the Cor. Church to its spiritual father or 
apostle (1 Co 7}, 4117 977-12) exactly in this light. 
Rather it seems a natural result of the uniqne 
relation which St. Paul’s personality, at once 
strong and tender, caused to grow up between him 
and his ‘children in the gospel.’ ‘This is the secret 
of the Pauline letters. 

(6) PAULINE Episr Les. --'There was an impera- 
tive need for the single Apostle of the Gentiles to 
multiply his presence, as it were, ‘This he did in 
art by trusted companions, but in part also by 
eteees Doubtless, their exact form would have been 
other than it is had the current models been other 
than they were.* But existing literary usages, 
whether Jewish or Gentile, eave to them no more 
than Rabbinism gave to his gospel—certain vehicles 
of thonght that lay readiest to use. What his 
gospel adopted, it transfivured ; and nowhere more 
strikingly than in the conventionalities of the 
epistolary form. Address, salutation, final bene- 
diction, all pulsate with life, and expnnd at his 
touch into clauses charged with emotion, every 
word of which reveals his estimate of some group 
of sonls that were ever in his heart’s prayers. One 
may well see in 2'Th 3! (cf. 2%) tokens that 
Thessalonica was not the first Church addressed by 
St.Paul. Yetitis equally certain that the true cause 
of his very first letter lay deep in the same spirit 
as breathes in 1 Th, the essentially ‘pastoral’ 
instinct. lis letters were indeed the life-blood of a 
noble spirit, ever ready to be poured forth to nourish 
its spiritual offspring (1 ‘Th 27-8), Of a temper too 
ardent for the more studied forms of writing, St. 
Paul could yet by letter, and so on the spur of occa- 
sion, concentrate all his wealth of thought, feeling, 
and maturing experience upon some particular re- 
ligious situation, and sweep away the difliculty or 
danger. Sneh ‘waiting upon Providence’ was the 
attitude of the apostolic ave, which took no thought 
for a future the next event of which might be the 
return of Jesus Messiah in heavenly power. In 
this sense, likewise, the oceasional epistle was the 
typical form of its literature, 

he Pauline Ietters have a style all their own— 
though style was far from the writer's thoughts. 
It was indeed the inan. Uence their enormons 
value: first, as the data for his yournad intime and 
Life all in one; and next as the immovable critical 
basis of historical Christianity. Just as certain of 
these Ictters articulate a uniqne personality, mani- 
fold yet mastered by one absorbing passion, so 
surely must all theories reckon with whut they 


* Renan, relying apparently on Talmudic and mediwval data, 
nagserts that ‘correspondence between synugogucs already 
existed in Judaism ; the envoy charged with such letters was 
even a digmilary drawn from the synagogues,’ and he implies 
that doubtful points of doctrine or practice were thus dis- 
cussed (St. Paul, 228, 220 and n2), But he gives no references. 
Sanday speaks more guardedly, and indeed doubts if ‘the 
writing of doctrinal epp. would come to the first generation of 
Christians as a matter of course’ (Bamp. Lect. 335, 344). 
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imply as to the origins of Christianity. ‘The 
reflect the mood of the time and given circle with 

erfect vividness of light and shade, ere it fades 
into the neutral tints of a set narrative. No 
criticism can ignore them. But neither can 
Christian theology. This means that they are to 
be read first of all as Ictters, and by the canons 
which govern such a reading. Until any reading 
can be put into relation to both writer and corre- 
spondents, so far as yet known, it cannot be held 
real and valid. We must reach the theoloyy, if 
we reach it truly, through the missionary and man 
of God. So reached, it is full of qualification, of the 
flexibility that marks spirit off from letter. And, 
most valuable of all, a feeling for the practical 
reference of Christian truth --the ideal of ‘being,’ 
even more than ‘knowing’ or even ‘doing ’—can 
never be lacking when these writings are read as 
letters. To this end their very ordering contributes. 
For the body of the contents falls into two parts. 
The prophet—for herein lies their continuity with 
OT (cf. Jer 29)—carries the soul, on the wings of 
vision, to a level where the will finds its feet free to 
run in the ways of God, and life is seen sub speric 
eternitrtis, in the light of God. Bunt then the 
apostle never fails to depict what this means for 
daily life, ere he turns the eye once more to the 
founts of inspiration with a closing Doxology or 
Benediction, [t is in such applications that the 
actual face-to-face nature of the Pauline letter 
allows ecrtain self-revelations to be elicited by the 
virtual dialogue. Some of these are amony our 
most precious hints towards a theory of biblical 
inspiration, which by its very recoguition of human 
limitations stands ont in contrast to the pagan 
notion of inspiration as uniform dictation throngh 
& passive organ; an idea which soon tainted the 
ecclesiastical theory from Justin onwards (sce 
Sanday, BL 35010, ef. 3hih, 390 i). 

Finally, it may be noted, even as regards the 
growth of thought marked by certain Pauline 
epistles, that of all literary forms the letter least 

rofesses to exhaust a writer’s ideas the limit 
yeing given rather by the reader’s conditions—or 
commits the writer to his own past. It is, in fact, 
the ideal form of utterance for a ve in which 
great germs are ever being quickened by the touch 
of practical problems. 

(c) Post-PAULINE EPpisrLes, in a broad sense 
at least, we may style the other NT epistles (for 
James, see Sanday, BL 344). Some of them 
largely partake of the Stoke in contrast to 
‘letter.’ Deissmann, indeed, goes too far when he 

uts at least half of them into the former class 
in such a sense as to infer their pscudonymity (pp. 
242 ff.). But we may group them as ‘letters’ and 
‘epistles’ according as they were or were not 
meant originally for readers more or less known to 
the writer. lLlere /lebrews first elaims notice; for, 
though not actually Pauline, it was most lkely 
suggested by St. Paul’s example, seeing that Timothy 
is known to its author (13%), Its closing greetings 
mark ita true letter; yet its abrupt opening makes 
it, even more than some |’auline ee hover 
between a letter and a homily. Possibly, the 
writer does not fecl his name weighty enough to 
prefix in formal fashion (cf. Ep. Barn. 1%), On 
the other hand, James has a formal address, but no 
final greetings; which marks it an epee proper, 
meant for a class, not for given circles personally 
known to the writer. Otherwise is it with 1 Peter 
(1-2 612-14), which is quite on the lines of an epistle 
like Ro, and involves some familiarity with the 
readers’ concrete relations. And this seems true 
even of 1 Jn, devoid as it is of the usual marks ; 
for the tone of paternal affection (rexvia) secms 
best to suit a Church or Churches that knew and 
revered the writer—probably those addressed out 


of full knowledge, thongh in a public or literary 
fashion, in the Bk. of Rev (2-4). 2 Jn is surely a 
real letter, in due form, to one such Church by the 
same apostle, whose cryptic use of 6 mpeapirepos 
and éxAexr) xupla is due to fear of a hostile State 
(v.17). Soisit with 3 /n (v.'5), a sequel (ef. *) sent 
to a private friend when access to this Church was 
cut off by an ambitions official. In all of the above 
one seems to feel personality going forth in subtle 
ways to reach its proper audience. ‘This is hardl 
so with Jude, whose address is quite vagne ; still 
less with 2 Peter, which as it stands seems de- 
pendent on Jude. Nor need this surprise, when its 
author, in implying anxious study of certain Pauline 
epistles, can rank them as Seripture (3! !8), 

To sum op. While we gain now insight into 
differences of type among N'T epistles by placing 
them in line with other ancient epistles, yet on re- 
flexion we sce afresh the strange distinctiveness of 
the former as a whole. It turns on the special 
nature both of the originating impulse and of the 
ties binding writer and readers in virtue of their 
common faith. Outside Judaism, religion meant 
neither passionate belief nor elevated conduct so 
much as correct ritual. [rom this could spring no 
literature of persuasion, least of all in epistolary 
form. But given the new motive for the religious 
letter, its native fori could hardly stop short 
where it began, in the splendidly personal pro- 
phesyings and exhortations of St. Paul the inspired 
missionary. Even in him new and more settled 
conditions evoked a new manner; the sermon gets 
the upper hand, changing Christian letter into 
Christian epistie. Of the later, or strictly ay 
ype, 1 Jn seems a true sample. Placed alongside 
1 Th, it, or even 1] P, nneht appear marked off as 
Deissmann’s ‘artistic epistie’ from his ‘ pre-literary 
letter.’ But, with all intervening stages supplied 
in even acknowledged Pauline Ictters, these cate- 
gories cannot apply with such rigour as to be 
synonynious with ‘Catholic’ and ‘ Panline’ epistles 
respectively. Various problems remain, ¢.g. as to 
the Pauline Pastoral Epp., whose integrity is open 
to donbt; but flexibility and nice discrimination 
must here be the order of the day. ‘This is not the 
place to see how the NT eile became, first litera- 
ture, and then canonical literature. But it here 
falls to note that even the most personal Panline 
letters thereby became for the Church pure epistles 
or theological pamphlets. ‘They were, that is, read 
for the most part in abstract., their writer and 
original readers—and thereforg the original sense— 
alike becoming of little or no moment. 


Literature.-— Farrar, Messages af the Books aot ch. vil.; 
Sanday, BL 334 1f., 3445 and esp. Proleg. zu den bibl. Briefen 
und Epistein, in G. A. Deissmann’s Bibelstudien, 1895. 
J. V. BARTLET. 

EQUAL.—1. As adj, in the sense of ‘impartial,’ 
‘fair’? (=Lat. equus), Ps 177 ‘Let thine eyes be- 
hold the things An are equal’ (omy, either the 
obj. of the vb. hence AV, and RY ‘ Let thine eyes 
look upon ean ’s or, more probably, an adv. 
[=on~'p2] as Del. and RVm ‘'Phine eyes behold 
with equity’). ‘This meaning of ‘equal’ is clse- 
where in OT found only in Ezk (1875/8. 28 bts 3317 bts. 20, 
Heb. j>m, lit. ‘is proportioned’ or ‘ adjusted’) in ref. 
to God’s dealings. In Apocr. it is found 2 Mac 
13 ‘sware to all equal conditions’ (7a dixaca, RV 
‘to acknowledge al their rights’); and in NT, 
Col 4! ‘ Masters, give unto your servants that which 
is just and cqual? (rhy lodrnra, RVm ‘ equality,’ 
Lightft. ‘equity,’ ‘ fairness’). Tindale in Prol. to 
Genesis, says ‘that Joseph brought the Egyptians 
into soch subjection wold seme unto some a very 
cruel deade, howbeit it was a very ee waye’; 
and in ‘The Obedience of a Christian Man’ (Works, 
i. 209) he says, ‘it is impossible that a man should 
be a righteous, an egal, or an indifferent Judge in 
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his own canse—lusts and appetites so blind ua.’ 
Cf. Milton, PZ x. 7A8S— 
‘Aamy will 


Concurred not tomy beim, it were but right 
And equal to redice me ta my dust.’ 


2. As subst. in the sense of a contemporary, one 
of the same gencration (=Lat. equalis), Gal 14 
‘And profited in the Jews’ religion above many 
my equals in mine own nation’ (curymrcKudrys, RV 
‘beyond many of mine own age’). In the argt. to 
Samson Agonistes, Samson is ‘ visited by certain 
friends and equals of his tribe.’ In Ps 65, how- 
ever, ‘equal’ is one of my own rank, as AVm 
Heb. ‘32;) viuy, a man after my valuation, Ze. 
esteemed as Tam esteemed. So Elyot, ii. 417, ‘to 
acquire by the executyng of iustice nat only an 
opinion of tyrannye amonge the people, and con- 
sequently haterede, but also malenitic amonge 
his equalles and superiours.’ 

3. As verb—(1) to ‘come up to,’ ‘match,’ Job 
2817-19 «The gold and the crystal cannot equal it’ ; 
‘The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it’ (32x); 
and (2) to ‘compare, La 28 ‘What thing shall I 
liken to thee, O daughter of Jerusalem? what 
shall I equal to thee 7’ (3m ¢'x 72). 

J. HASTINGS, 

ER ().—1. The eldest son of Judah by his 
Canaanitish wife, the danghter of Shua. Tle was 
married to ‘Tamar, who was apparently also of 
Canaanite origin. lor wickedness, the nature of 
which is not described, ‘J’ slew him?’ (Gn 38*7, 
Nu 26"). 2, A son of *Shelah the son of Judah’ 
(1 Ch 4%), 3. The name of ‘Er the son of Jesus’ 
appears in the genealogy of our Lord (Lk 3°%) in 
the 7th generation before Zerubbabel, and the 15th 
after David. H. kk. RYLE. 


ERAN (7 ‘watchful’).—Grandson of Ephraim, 
Nu 26% P, Patronymic, Eranites, 7. 


ERASTUS (“Kpacros) occurs three times as the 
name of a companion of St. Panl. 4. From Ac 
1922 we learn that during St. Paul’s lone stay at. 
Ephesus he sent Timothy and E., two of those 
that ministered unto him (do ray dtaxovotyrwv 
avr), into Macedonia, 2. In Ko 16% E. ‘the 
treasurer (olxovduos) of the city’ is mentioned 
among those who send their salutations.  IIis 
office implies that he was a inan of some consider- 
able importance. 3, In 2 Ti 4” KE. is mentioned as 
having ‘remained in Corinth.’ 

Whether these reff. apply to one, two, or three 
persons we have no means of conjecturing. It 
is, however, not probable that the ‘treasurer of 
the city,’ who hold an office which implied resid- 
ence in one locality, should have been, like the 
others, an itinerant companion of St. Paul. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

ERECH (72x) was called by the Babylonians and 
Assyrians Uruk (or Arku), whence Heb. Erech and 
Arab. Warka. A very ancient city, thought at 
first to be Edessa or Calirrhoé (Urfah) in the N.W. 
of Mesopotamia. It is the second in the list of the 
four towns of Gn 10” (Babel, rech, Accad, and 
Calneh), con Eine Nimrod’s kingdom in the land 
of Shinar (Babylonia). Erech (or Warka) lies half- 
way between Hillah and Korna, on the left bank of 
the Euphrates, and W. of the Nile Canal. It is 
supposed a Fried. Delitzsch that this river must 
have flowed nearer to the city at the time of Gil- 
exumes, as the legend relates that Gilgames and 
Ea-bint washed their hands in the stream 
after having killed, in Erech, the divine bull 
sent out by the goddess Ishtar. Its orig. name 
was Unu, Unug, or Unuvya, translated in the 
bilingual texts by éublu* ‘seat’ ‘dwelling.’ 


* The pronunciation of the word scems, from a Greek transcrip- 
tion, to have been sobthu. 
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Tt was a very important city—the capital, in 
fact, of the mythical hero-king Gilgames. ‘The 
ruins found on its sile show the remains of elegant 
buildings with fluted walls, sometimes decorated 
with patterns formed with the circular ends of 
various coloured cones imbedded in mortar, bricks 
bearing archaic Accad. and Bab. inscriptions, ete. 
Remains of canals traverse the mass of hillocks 
(which in some parts are nearly 90 feet high) and 
the country around the city, showing that 1f must 
have been well drained in ancicnt times. Those 
portions of the walls of the city which can be 
traced seem to have been in the form of an irregu- 
lar eirele abont 40 feet high, and show that its 
average circumference was about six miles. The 
houses of the people are supposed to have extended 
beyond the walls. 

‘he antiquity of the city is indicated by the 
non-Semitie (bilingual) version of the creation- 
story, in which its foundation is attributed to the 
god Merodach (2P 2nd ser. vi. 107-114). Another 
and important proof of its antiquity is given in the 
number of names it bears in the inscriptions. Be- 
sides its original appellation of Unug, it was called 
Mag (or lab) Wal v. pl. 41. 15), Namerim 
(ii. 50. 58; v. 41. 16), Tir-ana ‘the heavenly grove’ 
(v. 41. 16), Ara-imina ‘the seven districts’ (76. 17), 
Gipar-imina * ‘ the seven enclosures’ (70. 18), Ki-na- 
ana ‘the heavenly resting-place’ (ib. 19)—poetical 
naines implying that the city and its surroundings 
were regarded by the Babylonians as fertile and 
beantiful in the extreme, and very different, natu- 
rally, from the scene of desolation which now meets 
the traveller's cyes. The Archeyites mentioned in 
the Bk. of Ezra, 4", were inhabitants of the Bab. 
Arku or Erech, which was the scat of a celebrated 
school of learned men. Strabo speaks of the 
Orcheni (Archevites) as a sect of Chaldean astro- 
nomers dwelling near Babylon (xxi. p. 739); 
Ptolemy, as a people of Arabia near the Persian 
Gulf (v. 19, § 2); and Vlny, as an agricultural 

opulation, who banked a the waters of the 
Fane? and compelled them to flow into the 
Tigris (vi. 27, 3. 31). 

T'wo deities who had temples in the city seem to 
have been worshipped in K., namely, Ishtar and 
Nan&. The tone dedicated to Ishtar (Venus, 


us the evening star) was called f-ulmas ‘the 
house of the oracle’; the other, dedicated to Nan& 
(the goddess whose image was carried off by the 
Elamite king, Kudur-nankhundi, B.c. 2280, and 
only restored to its place 1635 years later by 


Assur-bani-pal, king of Assyria), was called ff-ana 
‘the house of heaven,’ and is now represented by 
the Buwariyya mound. 

Among the inscribed and stamped bricks found 
in Erech are many of the time of the historical kings 
—Dungi, Ur-Bau, Gudea, Sin-gasid, Meredaah: 
baladan L, ete. Tablets of the reigns of Nabopo- 
lassar, Nebuchadrezzar, Nabonidus, Cyrus, Darius, 
and some of the Scleucida, have been excavated in 
the site. In the ruins of the town and the country 
around, a large number of glazed earthenware 
coffins and other receptacles, used no donbt for the 
burial of the dead, mostly of the Parthian period, 
has been found, showing that part of the town and 
its neighbourhood must have been used as a necro- 
polis. 

LirERaTuRR.—Schrader, KAT2 04f.; Loftus, Chaldea and 
Susiana, 162f.; Dolitzsch, Paradies, 221f.; Smith, Chaldean 
(enesis, 194; Sayce, Hib. Lect. on Rel. of Anc. Babylonians, 
184f., HCM 102; Hommel, Anc. Heb. Trad. 122n., 129, 168, 
177, also art. BABYLONIA, p. 224», 

I, A. PINCHES. 

ERI ("y ‘watcher’).—Son of Gad, Gn 46'8, 
Nu 26, P. Patronymic, Erites, 2. 

* This apparently refers to the great tower there, in seven 


atages, similar to the tower of Babel. It was called K-gipar- 
imina (WAZ il. 560. 20), 


ESATAS 


ESAIAS.—The familiar AV spelling of ISAIAH 


re a and NT is retained by RV only in 


_ESAR-HADDON (}hn-px, Zayepdovds, ’Acopddv). -- 
Ksar-haddon, in Assyr. Assur-akh-iddina, ‘Assur 
has given abrother,’ seems to have been the favourite 
son of Sennacherib, by whom his name was chanzed 
to Assur-etil-yukin-abla, ‘Assur, the hero, has 
established the son.’ Senuacherib bequeathed to 
him golden bracelets, necklaces, and other valu- 
ables, 14 manchs, 24 shekels in weight, which were 
stored up in the house of a certain Amuk, and 
probably intended him to be his successor. In 
B.C. 681 Esar-haddun was at the head of the Assyr. 
army fighting against Erimenas of Ararat (Van), 
When Sennacherib was murdered by his sons 
Adrammelech (or rather Arad-malik) and [Nergal-] 
sharezer (2 K 19%, Is 375%) on the 20th of Tebet 
(December). lor forty-two days the conspirators 
held the capital, but on the 2nd of Adar (J anuary) 
they were compelled to fly to the Armenian king. 
Bsar-haddon met his brothers and the army of 
Ararat near Malatiyeh on the 12th of Tyyar 
aaa the veterans of Assyrian won the battle, 
and at the end of it saluted Esar-haddon as king. 
Kusebins quotes from Abydenus that the battle- 
field was ut ‘the city of the Byzantines,’ which 
von Gutschmidt corrects into Bizana on the Cappa- 
docian frontier. After the victory ere ade 
returned to Nineveh, and on the 8th of Sivan 
(May) was crowned kine. 

Ile was an able general, and by his conciliatory 
peaey revented such rebellions as had troubled 
is father’s reign. Ilis first care was to rebuild 
Babylon, which Sennacherib had destroyed (in B.C, 
689), and to make it the second capital of his 
empire. Manasseh of Judah became his vassal, 
and was called upon, along with the other kines of 
the west, including those of Cyprus, to furnish 
timber and stone for the palace of their Assyrian 
lord. The statement in 2 Ch 33"), that he was 
carried prisoner to Babylon after his revolt from 
Assyria, is explained by the fact that Babylon had 
become one af the residences of Esar-haddon. 

The early part of Esar-haddon’s reign was 
occupied in defending his kingdom avainst the 
hordes of Ginurré or Kimmerians, called Gomer 
in QT, and included by the Assyrians under the 
general title of Manda or ‘Nomads,’ who were 
now pouring into Western Asia. Tor a time the 
issue seemed doubtful, and a hundred days of 
humiliation and prayer to the gods were ordered 
that the empire might be protected against. the 
Kimmerians and their allies, Kastarit of WNar- 
kassi, Mamiti-arsu the Mede, the Minni, and the 
eople of Saparda (Sepharad) and Aseuza (Ash- 
ena) At last ‘Teuspa the Kimincrian was 
overthrown in a decisive battle on the northern 
frontier of Assyria, and driven westward into Asia 
Minor. Thenucamea campaign against the Medes. 

In 1.6. 677 Sidon revolted, but was promptly 
captured and destroyed, and another city, called 
‘the city of Esar-haddon,’ was built in place of it, 
and colonized with captives from lam and Baby- 
lonia (sce Ezr 42), The following year the king of 
Sidon and his ally, a Cilician prince, were beheaded, 
and their heads sent to Nineveh. In the autumn 
Ssar-haddon marched into the heart of Arabia, 
through a waterless desert, a distance of more than 
GOO miles, aud conquered the cight kings of Bazu 
and Khazu (the Buz and Hazo of Gn 22°72), In 
B.C. 674 he invaded Evypt, and the invasion was 
repeated in the February of the following year. 
In 672 his wife died on the 5th of Adar, and in 670 
came the final attack on Egypt. The Eyvyptian 
forces were driven before the Assyr. army (from 
the 3rd to the 18th of ‘'ammuz or June) all the way 
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from the frontier to Memphis, being thrice defeated 
with heavy loss; while Tirhakah, their kine, was 
wounded. On the 22nd of ‘Truinmuz, Memphis sur- 
rendered, ‘Tirhakah and his son fled to Ethiopia, 
and Keypt beeame an Assyr. province. In B.C. 668 
ib revolted, and while on Nie march to punish 
it Ksar-haddou fell ill, and died on the 10th of 
Marcheshvan (October). His empire was divided 
between two of his sous, Samas-sum-ukin having 
Babylonia, while the rest of the empire passed to 
an older son, Assur-bani-pal, whose suzeraluty 
samas-sum-ukin was called upon to acknowledge. 
A third son, Assur-mukin-paliya, was raised to 
the priesthood, while a fourth became priest of 
the mvon-vod at Harran. 

LiTEratuns.—Records of the Past, new series, iv. ; Knudtzon, 
Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott (1803); Meyer, Geseh. 4, 
4731%.; Budge, Uistory of HNsarhaddon; Ragozin, Assyria, 
331-346; Pinmptre in’ kxrpoa, 2nd ser. iv. 448-461; Driver, 
Isaiah? (‘Men of Bible’), 220; Buaton, Side- Lights, 207-218; 
McCurdy, Hist., Proph., and the Mon, iv. 883-850, 

A. IL, SAYCE. 

ESAU.—1. (vy), elder of Isaac’s twin sons. The 
name (‘hairy’)* is said to have been sugpested by 
Ins appearance at birth (Gu 25%, J). The surname 
Edom (‘red’), applied chiefly to his posterity, 
commemorated, according to Cin 25* (J), the in- 
cident there related, but referred also, possibly, 
to his red hair. Sayce [see Evom, p. 644°] derives 
the nance from the red colour of the sandstone 
cliffs of Idumwa, The struggle between HE. and 
Jacob, prior to birth,t foreshadowed subsequent 
relations between the brothers as well as their 
descendants (see EDOM), and was oracularly declared 
to signify that ‘the elder shall serve the younger,’ 
The premature tokens of aanly strength were 
Pee OU any of Kas future. When he grew up, 
i@ preferred the wilder life of the chase to the 
quieter routine of shecep-farming at Beersheba. 
le became a ‘man of the field,’ an expert hunter, 
and eventually chief of a tribe occupying the hilly 
land of Seir, whose Horite inhubitunts were dis- 
placed or subdued by E., his followers, and their 
posterity (Gn 25°7 3 6 36, Dt 21), 

The main incidents of E.’s life are (1) Sale of 
birthright.—Muugry, faint, and feeling as if about 
to die, he arrives one day,t after a (presumably) 
unsuccessful hunt, at the patriarchal camp, finds 
his brother cooking lentils, and cries, ‘Let me 
devour some of that same red food.’§ Jacob, 
taking mean advantage of FE.’s condition, and 
aware probably of the oracle ta his own favour, 
dames as price of the pottrze, || a renunciation 
of the birthright. The latter included precedence, 
and authority after his father's death (Gn 27”) ; per- 
haps, also, as in later times, a double portion of 
the patrimony (Dt 217), and the domestic priest- 
Thee (Nu 3+), Along therewith would naturally, 
in the case of the chosen family, be transmitted 
the covenant blessing, which secured for its pos- 
sessor the divine special favour, with promise of 
Canaan for his posterity, and the honour of convey- 
ing a blessing, through future seed, to ‘all the 
families of the earth’ (Cur 128 2217+), In E.’s eyes 
the temporal advantazes of the birthright were 
distant and shadowy ; to spiritual privilege he was 
apparently insensible. ‘What poe shall the 
birthright do to me?’ he cries, and barters 1b away 


*(es., Kalisch, ete. Acc. to Iseudo-Jon.’s Targ. ‘ready 
made,’ from nyy to make, or make ready, because E. ‘was 
born with hair of head, beard, and teeth.’ 

t Of. the story of the twins Acrisius and Proetus, related by 
Apollodorus, De Deor, Orig. ii, 2.1. 

t Ps.-Jon.’s Targ. records a tradition that it was the day of 
Abrahain’s death. 

§ So Ges. (ox). Lit. ‘that red, red thing,’ as if he could not 
wait to recall the proper word. . 

| Farinaceous food inay have been a tempting luxury owing 
to ‘famine in the land’ (Gn 26), assignod to the same J docu: 
ment as 25278), 
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with a levity which even the oath exacted by Jacob 
fails to turn into vravity. (2) L.’s marriages. — 
One who ‘despised his birthright,’ as heir of 
Abraham, was not likely to value highly con- 
nexion with Abraham’s kindred. He associated 
freely with Canaanites, who were ‘strangers from 
the covenants of promise,’ and, at the ave of 40, 
married two Hittite wives, Judith and Basemath, 
to the grief of his parents, who could not forget 
Abraham’s anxiety to avoid such alliances. After- 
wards, when Jacob had been directed by Tsaac to 
seek a wife amoung their kinsfolk in Paddan, E., 
in hope of propitiating his parents, married, in the 
lifetime of his first two wives, his cousin Malhalath, 
daughter of Ishmael.* Of these wives five sons were 
born (Gn 36%). (3) Loss of patriarchal blessing.— 
When Isaac’s death apparently approached, FE. 
seems to have realized the temporal profit of the 
benediction. Not forgetting (Gu 27%), but ignor- 
ing his bargain with Jacob, he enters readily into 
Tsaac’s plan for the bestownl of the blessing on 
his favourite first-born. When the blessing is lost 
through Jacoh’s repulsive artifice, and Li. receives 
a lower benediction,t indicating that he would live 
by the spoils of war and chase (27%), he resolves to 
slay his brother after Isaac’s death, and thus 
regain all he has lost. (4) Jeeconciliation with 
Jucob and final departure from Canaan.— Daring 
Jacob’s sojourn in Paddan, E., while retaining 
connexion With Canaan (Gn 36°), scems to have 
hecome a ‘duke’ in Seir (Gar 323). When Jacob 
is on his way back to the 8S. of Pal, FE. meets him 
with 400 men. It is not clear that his purpose 
was hostile, as Jacob supposed: the men may 
have been mustered for war against Llorites. 
‘Twenty years had intervened since J.’s departure ; 
time is a great healer; and E.’s wrath may have 
been mollified by success. Any remaining ani- 
mosity was appeased by Jacob's abundant gifts 
(which had the aspect of tribute), and vanished at 
the sight of the prostrate brother. ‘EE. ran to meet 
him, and embraced him, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him’ (Gn 334), They met once more, in 
peace, at Isaac’s funeral, after which E., partly 
‘because their substance was too great for them 
to dwell together,’ severed his connexion with 
Canaan, and made Seir his permanent abode (36°). 

The epithet Bé8ndos ‘profane’ (He 12!%), § ze. 
unconsecrated, secular (Ly 10% 1 8S 234, Soph. 
(id. Col, 10), rather than blasphemous, supplies a 
key to K.’s character and history. Frank and 
manly, affectionate and impulsively generous, 
irascible but not implacable, KE. 1s naturally 
lovable, and exhibits materials out of which a fine 
character might have been developed. But he 
discloses no spiritual aspiration or God-ward bent ; 
no sense of unworthiness or devout surrender to 
divine guidance, such as Jacob, amid grave faults, 
exemplifies. This lack of consecration leaves E. 
subject to animal appetite; Icads him into 
secularizing, if not demoralizing, alliance with 
Canaanites; renders him careless of spiritual 
blessing and insensible to high ideals; causes 
his conduct to be dominated by impulse, not 
reguinted by principle; and prevents that moral 


* The differences in the names and parentage of E.’s wives, as 
given in Gn 2634 289 and 862 are due, erhaps, not to divergent 
traditions (for these passages are allt assigned to the same 
‘source,’ 1), but (1) to double names, (2) to errors in transcrip- 
tion by the editor of the documents, 

¢ The words in Gn 2739 may mean either (partitively) that E.’s 
dwelling would be ‘ of the fatness’ or (privatively) ‘away from 
the fatness.’ The latter suits better the character of Seir. 

{ Gn 36 (P) suggests, when taken by itself, that E.’s departure 
to Scir took ae only after Jacob's return to Canaan, not before 
it, as 828 (J) intimates ; but if we suppose that, 6o long as Isaac 
lived, F., while dwelling much in beir, retained an abode in 
Can., the discrepancy USN, 

$ If wopves ‘fornicator’ in this verse refer to E. (which is 
doubt ml), the ref. is cither to his marriages with {dolatresses, or 
to Heb. traditions of his gross immorality. 


growth through which Jacob, originally far less 
ainiable, is transformed from a tricky ‘ supplanter | 
into Isracl, a prince of God. Even E.’s natural 
frankness and generosity fail him, when he trics, 
without Jacob’s knowledge, to obtain the blessing 
virtually forfeited, and resolves to slay his brother, 
notin the first heat of resentment, but prudently, in 
cool blood, after Isaac's death has removed the peril 
of paternal curse. His later pacificatiou—the out- 
come, directly, of affectionate impulse—was prob- 
ably due also to the conviction that the head of a 
host of 400 had, after all, lost nothing through 
being supplanted by one whom the coveted 
blessing, after twenty years, had made only a 
successiul cattle-breeder. 

Some modern critics * regard the history of E. 
and Jacob as more or less mythical. Ewald 
supposes the details about EK. were suggested by 
the rough nature of Idumiea (vyy Seir=rough), 
and by the later relations of dom and Isracl. 
Kuenen lays stress on the representation of E. 
and Jacob (with other personages in Gn) as ‘ pro- 
venitors of tribes’ —a ‘theory of the origin of 
nations’ which ‘ the historical sense of the present 
day rejects.’ Families, he declares, become nations, 
not so much by multiplying as by conquest of 
and combination with other populations. For 
discussion of the general question, see TRIBE. As 
regards Esau in particnlar, (1) the roughness of 
“domite territory may be reasonably traced to 
the disposition of a progenitor whose rough 
strength prompted him to choose an abode suited 
to his habits. (2) Nothing in Gn precludes the 
supposition that the Edomites (as well as the 
Isruclites) included within their communities the 
descendants of retainers and immigrants. (3) It 
is difficult to believe that legends containing so 
much that is derogatory to the venerated Jacob, 
and favourable (comparatively) to the ancestor of 
unfriendly Edomites, should grow up among the 
Jews. Of the storics and features of character | 
which would naturally cluster round E.’s name in 
Heb. circles, we have specimens in Rabbinical | 
writings which represent If. as thief, fornicator, | 
blasphemer, ctc., as committing five heinous sins in 
one day, as giving his father dog’s flesh for venison, 
and biting Jacob after the latter’s returnt The 
impartiality of Gn in revealing much that is | 
attractive about E. and repulsive (even to an ; 
Eastern mind) about Jacob, sugeests a substanti- 
ally historical record which could hold its ground 
in spite of its (to the Jews) unpalatuble character. 


LITERATURE (in addition to works quoted above).—Kalisch, 
Dillmann, and Delitzsch on Genesia; Yonge in Laxpositer for 
18843 Farrar in fall of Man; Dods, /aaac, Jacob, and Joseph ; 
Cox, Hebrew Twins ; Lightfoot, Cambridge Sermons, 3; Moinet, 
(‘reat Alternative, 119; Welldon, Fire upon Altar, 79, 92; 
Jacobs, Studies tn Bibl. Archeology, 48-63. 


2. (Head), 1 Es 5° — Zinta, Ezr 28%, Neh 7%. 
Hi. COWAN. 

ESCHATOLOGY (74 fcxara, the last things).— 
Eschatology gives an account of the final condition 
of man and the world as this is represented in 
scripture. ‘The idea of a final condition of man- 
kind and the world rests on the other idea that 
history is a moral process, with a goal towards 
which it is moving. In scripture this moral pro- 
cess is specifically a redemptive process, of which 
the author and the finisher is God, He Himself being 
the end towards which mankind is being drawn, for 
the perfection of man lies in full fellowship with 
God ; and the perfection of man is reflected in, and 
subserved by, anew condition of the world, which is 
transtigured with his redemption. In this view 


* Ewald, ‘/list. of Isr. bk. i. sec. §. C3 Kuenen, Rel. of Ser. 
ch. ii. ; more moderately, Kittel, /list. of LJebrews, Hug. tr. i. 169. 

{ See instances collected by Wetstein, on He 12/6, and by 
Stanley, Jewish Church, i. p. 47. 
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the Messianic idea and hope becomes an important 
element in eschatology ; but in OT, at least in its 
earlier portions, the Messianic is not yet so de- 
veloped as to be a constant feature in the eschato- 
logical picture, much less that which gives its 
whole colour to the picture. The redeemer is God— 
‘salvation pelenect unto the Lorbp’ (Ps 3); and 
if the Messiah anywhere be redeemer or king of 
the redeemed people, he is so in virtue of the 
divine in hin, as being in some way God in mani- 
festation (Is 9*7). The nomenclature, therefore, 
of some writers, who employ eschatological and 
Messianic as synonymous terms, is somewhat 
confusing ; for, though this terminology be more 
and more justificd as revelation advances, there 
are many eschatological passages even in late 
writings in which there is not only no mention of 
the personal Messiah, but in winch there is no 
reason to suppose that the idea of a joteetie 
Messiah lay as a presupposition in the background 
of the author’s thought. ‘The OT reveals its con- 
ceptions piecemeal, Its writers are like subordin- 
ate workmen, cach absorbed in his own eel 
task, in polishing a corner or carving a chapiter or 
wreathing a pillar; it is only when the master- 
builder appears, with the full idea of the house in 
his mind, that each of the separate parts takes its 
pee in the building. While, therefore, every 

Tessianic passage is eschatological, there are 
many eschatological passayes not Messianic. 

Besides exhibiting the scripture views of the 
final condition of things, eschatology may take 
notice of the phenomena, the physical convulsions, 
or the national commotions amidst which the final 
condition is ushered in; or il may go a step farther 
back and refer to the moral forces bringing about 
these manifestations and revealed in them. In 
OT physical nature has no meaning of its own; it 
is a mere medium for the transmission and mani- 
festation of moral impulses; and the same is true 
in a sense of human history, for, though men and 
nations act voluntarily, ultimately all their move- 
ments are inspired and Jed by God, the lirst and 
the Last (Is 414 48!%), The final condition of men 
and the world is therefore regarded in OT less as 
the perfect issue of a gradual ethical advancement 
in aie mind of inen and the nations than as the 
result of an interposition, or a chain of inter- 
positions, on the part of God, though these inter- 

ositions, under whatever external forms they may 
i revealed, are of course all moral. 

THE ESCHATOLOGY OF OT muy be treated under 
two heads: The eschatology of the People, and 
the eschatology of the individual Person. As the 
People in their final condition have necessarily 
some relation to the nations, the eschatology of 
the peor widens out in many passages to be an 
eschatology of mankind and the world; while, on 
the other hand, owing to the idea prevalent in 
OT, particularly in the prophets, that the religions 
subject in relation with God is the People, the 
eschatology of the individual Person in distinetion 
from the veers is little developed, and some of 
the passayes that ¢ Pie to relate to it are uncer- 
tain in incaning. In other words, the eschatology 
of the People is the doctrine of the perfection of 
the kingdom of God upon the earth, while the 
eschatology of the individual Person is the doctrine 
of Immortality. 

I. EScuATOLOGY OF THE PropLEe.—Though 
formally the people came into existence only at 
the Exodus, yet ideally it already existed in thie 
patriarchal family from Abraham downwards 
(Is 415), and sone of the widest hopes and aspira- 
tions cherished by the pcople in later times in 
regard to their place in the religious history of 
mankind are already expressed in connexion with 
Abraham. But previous to the time when, by a 


process of divine selection, the religious destinies 
of mankind were entrusted to his family, some 
eschatological intimations were given. It is char- 
acteristic of all these early intimations that they 
are general both in meaning and in regard to time. 
The earhest of them, the promise that the seed of 
the woman would bruise the head of the serpent 
(Gn 3"), bears upon the family of mankind uni- 
versally, It inay not be easy to say what sense 
our first parents or even Israelitish readers put 
into these words. The fulness of meaning which 
we are now able to express by them, and the indi- 
vidual application of ‘the seed of the woman’ 
whith we can make, can hardly have been sug- 
gested to them. But they would be assured that 
the family of mankind would have the upper hand 
in the strugele ayainst the author of their calami- 
tous trunusegression; and as the weaning and 
consequences of what had befallen then beeame 
clearer, so would their conception of what was 
meant by bruising the serpent’s head, and how alone 
that could be done. Equally universalistic, though 
more definite In reyard to the means of ils accom. 
plishment, is the promise given to Abraham, ‘In 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed’ 
(Gn 128), Such a promise could not soun be ful- 
filled, and there might be room for conjecture even 
as to the manner of fulfilment ; yet the patriarch, 
knowing wherein his own blessedness lay, in his 
knowledge of God and fellowship with Hin, would 
surmise that through his seed this trne knowledge 
of God would reach all peoples. ‘The sense is 
little altered if for ‘be blessed’ we render ‘bless 
themselves,’ i.e. wish for themselves the same 
blessings as Abraham and his seed are seen to 
enjoy (ef. Nu 23!), Some other passages, such as 
the Blessing of Noah (Gn 9"), are international, 
religious prominence being given to the family of 
Shem ; etait others, such as the Blessing of Jacob 
and Moses (Gn 49, 1)t 33), are more national, having 
respect to the place of the tribes in Canaan. The 
phrase ‘the last days’ (o°@:0 nox) describes the 
furthest future into which the cye of the seer 
reaches, and may have different senses. In Gn 49? 
it refers to the final disposition of the tribes in 
Canaan (though 49! may have a wider outlook ; 
see PROPHECY): while in Is 2? it refers to the final 
condition of the family of mankind, when all 
nations shall appeal to the God of Jacob as the 
righteous arbiter in all international causes. 
Dt 32 ends with the hope of the victory of Israel 
over all its enemies, and in uis Last Words (25 23) 
David expresses the assurance that under his 
family a kingdom of Righteousness will arise. 

The Day of the Lord.—In the 8th century B.C. 
the faith of Israc]) was virtually complete. Aios 
tunght that God is Righteousness ; Hosea, that He 
is Love; Isaiah, that Heis the Lord the King, who 
has founded His kingdom in Zion, on the throne of 
which shall sit for ever one of the house of David, 
the Prince of Peace, filled with the fulness of the 
Spirit of God (Is9. 11). But besides this Messianic 
eschatology belonging to the second period of 
Isaial’s career, there is another belonging to the 
earliest period (chs. 2. 3), which he ealls ‘the Day 
of the Lord.’ The prophet does not expressly 
combine the two, though they are probably to be 
regarded the one as the dark side and the other as 
the light side of the same cloud of judgment. In 
the earlier chapters he moves more among prin- 
ciples, moral necessities; in the second period 
(ch. 741.) the actors are already on the scene who 
shall carry out the programme which in his first 
days he perceived to be inevitable. The phrase 
‘the Day of the Lord’ is first heard in the mouths 
of the people (Am 5'%), The term ‘day’ is much 
used in Arabic of a battle day, as the day of Badr, 
Qhod, and the like, and so in Heb. ‘the day of 
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Midian’ (Js 9*), and this may be its primary mean- 
ing. The day of the Lord to the popular mind 
would be the day when J” their God would 
intorpose in their behalf to deliver them. The 
deliverance would be primarily from external 
hostile oppression, but internal social miseries 
might also be included. The idea and the phrase 
may thus be very ancient, though they appear 
first in Amos, Al) that the phrase connotes in the 
mouth of the people is the sense of misery and 
oppression, the belief that only their God can 
liver them, faith in Llis power, and a hope or 
conviction of His approaching intervention, though 
on what this conviction was founded dves not 
appear. Lut to the prophets of this age J” is 
w purcly ethical Being, the moral ruler of Israel 
and the nations, and the sin of Israel and the 
world demands ILis intervention. Hence the first 
aspect of the day of the Lord is always a day of 
judgment. But judgment is not an cnd in itself ; 
it is only in order to redemption, and behind the 
storm of judgment there always rises clear the day 
of salvation, The conception of the sin of the 
world which compels the intervention of the Judge 
differs in different prophets. In Ainos it is social 
and civil unrighteousness; in Hosea, religious un- 
faithfulness; in Isaiah, insensibility to the majesty 
of the great King, who must interpore to bring the 
scuse of Himself home to men’s minds, 

‘The day of the Lord’ is an eschatological idea ; 
the phrase cannot be rendered ‘a day of the Lord,’ 
as if any great calamity or Judgement felt to be 
Lmpending might be so nained ; the ‘day’ is that 
of the final and universal judgment. But, of course, 
a prophet’s presentiment of its nearmess might not 
be realized ; the crisis which he saw impending 
and deemed the great ‘day’ itself, or the beginning 
of it, might pass over and the ‘day’ be deferred. 
But this fact should not lead us to suppose that the 
prophets call any great visitation of God by the 
name of ‘the day of the Lord.’ Again, the term 
‘day,’ if it originally meant battle day, sugeests 
the presence of some foe whom God uses as His in- 
strument of judgment. This feature, however, is 
not always present in descriptions of the day. 
somctimes the terrors of the day of the Lord are 
represented as due to His manifestation of Himself 
and the convulsions of nature that accompany His 
appearing, ‘when He arises tu shake terribly the 
earth’? (Ls 21-*2),) But at other times, besides the 
supernatural gloom and terrors that surround Lim 
when He appears, ile is represented as using some 
fierce, distant nation as the instrument by which 
He executes Ilis judgment (Is 13, Zeph). The 
judgement of the day of the Lord is a judgement on 
the known world, and the nation that executes the 
judgment is some wild people emerging from the 
dark places of the earth ae beyond the confines 
vf the known world.* Once more, when the pro- 
phets speak of the day of the Lord they always 
regard 1t as near (Is 13°, J11392'), The coming of 
the ‘day’ itself was a settled belief, but of its time 
knew no man; the presentiment of its nearness 
was awitkened in the mind of the prophet by what 
he saw of the moral condition of Teal or of the 
operations of God in the world. ‘lo one prophet 
the insensibility of ncn to the majesty of the Lord 
the King seems so frightful that He must interpose 
to cast down everything that is high, so that He 
alone shall be exalted in that day (Is 2. 3); to 
another He is so visibly operating in the convulsions 
of the nations that His full manifestation of Lim- 
self seems at hand (Is 13, Zeph); while to a third 
the severe natural calamities with which He is 
visiting His people scem the tokens and heralds of 
His final judgment (Jl 1. 2). "Phe prophets’ hearts 

* Davidson, Nah, Hab, and Zeph in ‘Cambridge Bible,’ p- 
118; Driver, Joel and Atmos in same series, p. 186, 


were filled with great religious issues, with pre- 
sentiments of the future of the world in God’s 
hand, These presentiments were so vivid in their 
hearts that they were constantly looking for the 
fulfilment of them. And thus when the currents 
of providence, often too slugeish to their cager 
eyes, received a sudden quickening, when great 
events were moving and J” visibly interposing 
in the affairs of the world, they felt that He was 
taking to Him His great power. It was but a step 
or two when the kingdom would be the Lord’s. 

(1) In the pre-exilic prophets the day of the Lord 
is a judgment primarily on Isracl (Am 3°), though 
it also embraces the nations. It is [srael’s national 
dissolution, though the dissolution is only in order 
to a new reconstruction. ‘I'he sinners of the people 
shall be destroyed, und a poor and hunble people 
Jeft behind (Zeph 3", Is 2. 3, Hos 48 2)8%), (2) 
With the Exile the judgment on Israel seemed to 
have been fulfilled, and during the Exile and at the 
period of the Restoration the judgment of the day 
of the Lord is represeuted as falling on the heathen 
world, and its issue is Isracl’s redemption (Is 13, 
Hag, Zee 1-8), And this fecling is often expressed 
in passages where the day of the Lord is not 
formally mentioned (Is 40 ff, Ps 93-99). (3) Butafter 
the Restoration, when Isracl was again a people, 
and the old internal antagonisms and wrongs once 
more manifested themselves, prophets have to 
threaten it anew with the refiner’s fire of the Day 
of the Lord (Mal 32"), Still, though in the post- 
exilic literature the judgment is also a sifting of 
Israel itself (e.g. Ps 50), it is mainly regarded as 
falling on the heathen world, and issues in Israel’s 
deliverance and the restoration of the Diaspora (Dn 
72), This idea largely pervades the later Psalms. 
Psalms differ from prophecy. Like the hymns of 
all peoples, they are not creative but representative. 
They give back, in thanksgiving, ti praise, and 
often in prayer, the faiths and hopes already 
contained in the mind of the community and long 
cherished, And these hopes and faiths are in the 
inam eschatological. W fen the Psalms speak of 
the judement (15 7% 353 ete.), and of the meek 
inheriting the earth (37"), of the nearness of the 
day of the wieked (37%), of seeiny God’s face in 
righteousness (17°), of the upright having dominion 
speedily over the unrighteous (49%), and much of 
the same kind, they are not uttering vague hopes 
never before expressed, but reflecting the certainties 
of a faith as old at least as the prophets of the 8th 
cent., the certainty of a judgment of God (Is 14% 
2, 3), and of the rise behind it of a kinvdom of 
righteousness (Is 17°97 118"), and peace (Is 24 97 11%), 
and everlasting joy (Is 9%, Hos 24), 

To follow the scripture statements regarding 
the Day of the Lord through the three periods 
just mentioned would lead to much repetition : it 
will be enough to state some pgencral points con- 
nected with the Day. ‘The Day of the Lon is His 
time for manifesting Himself, for displaying His 
character, for perfonming His work, His short and 
strange work upon the earth. ©The Lord of Hosts 
hath a day upon every one that is proud and lofty, 
and he shall be broucht low... and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted in that day’ (Is 2) 2%), 

1. As it was a day of the manifestation of J”, 
God of Israel, in His fulness and therefore in 2» way 
to realize His purposes, which with Israel and even 
with the world were those of vrace, it is funda- 
mentally a day of joy to Israel, and even to the 
world—‘ the Lord is king, let the earth rejoice, 
Ict the multitude of the Isles be vlad thereof. 
Say amony the nations, The Lord is King ; let the 
henvens rejoice, and let the earth be glad’ (Ps 96). 
That J" should reign, and that He should come to 
the earth as king, must, in spite of all the terrors 
that might attend His coming, bring to the world 
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a pervading gladness. Vor the falsehood and in- 
justice that had cursed the earth so long would 
disappear, and the longing of men, who were ever 
in words or sichs saying, Show us the Father, 
would be satished. But it would be a day of jo 
above all to [srael, His people, when He should 
pene her cause, for the day of vengeance was in His 
neart and the year of Lis redeemed was come. 
Naturally, an accompaniment of the manifestation 
of J” was the disappearance of the idols—‘ On that 
day men shall cast their idols of silver and their 
idols of gold to the moles and to the bats’ (Is 2”). 
But in the view of the prophets those gigantic 
oppressions, the empires of Assyria and Baby lon, 
were but projections of their idolatry, with its 
cruelties and heentiousness and pride. The later 
o9rophet Daniel expresses this idea in a graphic 
figure when he represents the heathen HORE is 
under the symbol of various savage beasts, while 
the kingdom of God is represented under the image 
of & man. 

2. To those in [Israel who looked for ILlis coming, 

apart from the natural terrors of it, it was unmixed 
joy (IInb 3). And it would have been so to all 
srael had fidelity to their God been universal. 
But this was far from being the condition of Israel. 
There were many who belonged to Israel only in 
race. ‘They were filled from the Kast, and sooth- 
sayers like the Philistines. They imitated the 
idolatries and practised the sins of the nations, 
Hence the prophets warn the people against a 
superficial conception of the Day of the Lord, as if 
it would be a mere interference of J” in behalf of 
His people as a nation, and not a revelation of His 
righteous judgment—‘ Woe unto you that desire 
the day of the Lord. Wherefore will ye have the 
day of the Lord? [tis darknessand not light; as 
if aman did flee from a lion and a bear met him’ 
(Am 5), Hence the Day is first of all judgment, 
and only through this salvation. Sometimes one 
side is made prominent and sometimes another, 
the side of ant (as has been said) in the pre- 
exile prophets, and the other side in prophets later 
down (e.g. Ob). Itis around the Day as one of 
judgment that all the terrible pictures of gloom 
and the dissolution of nature are gathered (Is 2. 3. 
13, 24, Hos 108, Aim 538, Jl 27193, Zeph 1). ‘These 
convulsions in nature which accompany the Day of 
the Lord may not be all to be explained in the 
same way, but the general idea seems this: the 
universe is a human world; man is the head of 
creation, and creation is virtually the earth; the 
heavens are a mere appendage of the carth, sub- 
serving the moral hfe of mankind—being for signs 
and seasons, and days and years. Hence in man’s 
judeyment the world suffers dissolution, and in his 
redemption it is renewed and transfigured. 

3. As has been said, the coming BF the Day was 
an article of faith as much as our belief in the 
Last Day, but the presentiment of its nearness was 
awakened by what the prophet perceived around 
him: the moral condition ot the world (Is 2. 3, 
Mie 3), God’s operations among the nations of the 
earth (fs 13, Zeph 1), His judgments on His people 
(Jl 1. 2), or the beginnings of their redemption 
alrendy experienced at the Restoration, which 
led to the hope of His full manifestation to dwell 
in His House when it should be prepared (Lag, 
Zec). Naturally, though the Day of the Lord 
was a crisis, and itself of brief duration, the phrase 
‘that day’ is often used to cover the period 
ushered in by the day. This is the period of 
final perfection and blessedness. It is identical 
with what in other passages is the Messianic 
age, and with the ideal condition following the 
Restoration as coneeived by such prophets as 
Deutero - Isaiah (Is 60). It is a period entirely 
homogeneous. There are no occurrences within 
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it. It has characteristics, but no internal de- 
velopment. It is a period of light and peace 
and the knowledge of God, which covers the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. Subsequent 
revelation has broken up the coming of the 
Messiah into # coming and a coming again, and 
history has intercalited between the two an 
age full of developments and vast changes, But 
the prophets embrace all in one period over which 
there hangs a divine Heht. The characteristics 
they assign to the Messianic age or the period 
introduced by the Day of the Lord are in the 
main those characteristics which we assign to 
the age which the second coming shall introduce. 
These characteristics are the issue of the first 
coming, the natural expansion of its principles; 
and to the prophets the principles and their 
realization all seem condensed into one point. 

4. The prophets are not interested in giving 
mere predictions of external events or conditions 
of the world, but in setting before the people 
the moral seen epee and issues of the kingdom ; 
and just as the Day of the Lord seems to them to 
issue out of the conditions of the world of their 
own day, so they sometimes bring down the moral 
issues of the kingdom upon an external condition of 
the world such as it was in their own time. There 
is perfect realizing of moral principles, but the 
condition of the world in its Linioite and the 
like remains unchanged. But ordinarily this is 
not the case. 

(a) A coustant feature in the eschatological 
icture is [sracl’s restoration to its own land. 

he Lord will say to the North, Give up; and to 
the South, Keep not back: bring my sons froin far, 
and my danghters from the ends of the earth ; even 
every one that is called by my name (Is 43%), And 
in this land all earthly blessings attend the people 
(Am 9-15); they attain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away (Is 35! 65%), 
The people are also truly the people of God— 
“Thy people shall be all righteous’; ‘In the Lord 
shall all the seed of Israel be justified, and shall 
glory’ (Is 45%), ‘The people’s restoration to ever- 
lasting felicity and their righteousness are but 
different sides of the sane thing. Cast out because 
of their sins, they are restored because of their 
rishteousness, although the righteousness be one 
bestowed on them by God (Is 43°"); and their 
restoration is the outer side of their justification, 
the token to their own heart oud to the eyes of the 
nations that they are in truth now the people of 
God (Is 619 651"), The question how in our day 
we are to interpret such prophecies is a double 
one. It is a question, first, of what the prophets 
meant. And to this question there can be but one 
answer—their meaning is the literal sense of their 
words, They spoke of the ieee Isracl and of the 
land of Canaan, and predicted the restoration of 
the people to their jaan. and their everlasting 
abode there with their God in the midst of them. 
This was their view in their day of the final con- 
dition of the people. Of course, to the prophets 
the essential thing was the spiritual perfection and 
blessedness of the people given by the presence 
among them of their God in His fulness, but they 
were unable to conceive this except as reflected in 
an external condition of the people. The other 
question is how we may expect these O'T prophecies 
to be fulfilled now that the N'T dispensation 1s 
come. There is no question as to the meaning of 
the OT prophecies; the question is how far this 
meaning is now valid, The question 1s not one to 
be dogmatic on, but we should naturally say that 
it is to be decided by thie prueines of the NT 
dispensation. The only NT writer who seems 
formally to argue the question is St. Paul (Ko 
9-11). Now, he argues only on the spiritual side 
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of the Abrahamic covenant, or rather he regards 
the covenant as an exclusively spiritual or redemp- 
tive instrument (see art. COVENANT, last par.). 
Those, therefore, who, in advocating the idea of 
the Restoration of Israel to their own land, think 
themselves entitled to reason on the material side 
of the covenant (the promise of the land), cannot 
lead the apostle’s authority nor his example. 
t may be made a question, indeed, whether his 
reasoning does not exclude theirs, for his view 
appears to be that the covenant from the moment 
it took effect was a purely spiritual and redemptive 
deed. ‘To his ail the covenant guarantees the 
final salvation of Israel. The church of God is 
historical and continuous. It was planted in 
Abraham, and it is perennial. Israel was the 
church, and continues to be; and if the Gentiles be 
init, they have been grafted in ; and if some of the 
natural branches be meantime broken off, God is 
able to praft them in again; and this He will do, 
‘and so all Israel shall be saved.’ This is St. 
Paul’s manner of stating the idea of Deutero-Isaiah, 
that the true knowledge of the true God has been 
iven once for all to Israel, and given to be the 
ieritage of mankind. If the OT prophecies are to 
be brought into the argument, the order in which 
they place things must be observed. That order 
is, first, righteousness and faith, and then restora- 
tion to Canaan. <A return of Jews to Canaan 
while still in unbelief, however interesting a thing 
in itself, does not come into contact with OT 
prophecy. 

(6) Another feature in the eschatological picture 
is the relation of the nations to Israel and their 
God. In some prophecies, especially those that 
are apocalyptic in their character, there is the 
idea of a final attack on Israel by the nations, 
and a great conflict near Jerusalem or in Canaan, 
in which the nations are overthrown and destroyed 
(Ezk 38. 39, J] 3, Zee 14, Ob v.38, Dn). ut 
usually the nations are represented as attaching 
themselves to Israel, drawn either by the right- 
eousness and humanity of the Messianic King (Ps 
72), or convinced that the God of Israel is God 
alone (Is 2)—a conviction which they receive in 
various ways, as through J’”’s terrible revelation of 
Himself (Zeph 3%, Is 66/6), but chiefly through 
the teaching of Israel, the servant of the Lord, 
who becomes the light of the nations, and the 
peoples wait on His arm (Is 42% 49% 50°" 514* 60). 

ut while already in the OT the Gentiles are 
fellow -heirs of salvation with Israel, the racial 
distinction is not obliterated. Jews and Gentiles 
do not amalgamate into one people or church— 
Israel ‘inherits the Gentiles’ ds 54°), ‘the king- 
dom is given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High’ (Dn 777). The nations occupy a 
subordinate place. There may be different shades 
of view in different passages. Of course, when 
the peopncts wrote, Israel alone possessed the 
knowledge of the true God, and its place was 
that of benefactor of the nations, while theirs 
was that of recipients of blessing from Israel. 
Therefore the nations do homage to Israel, but 
it is to Israel as having the only true God within 
it — ‘they shall make supplication unto thie, 
saying, Surely God is in thee; and there is none 
else, no God’ (Is 45'4 49%, cf. 142 60° 618), 

5. From what has been said, it can be seen 
what general conceptions the OT contributes to 
Christian Eschatology. They are such as these: 
(1) the manifestation or advent of God; (2) the 
universal judgment ; (3) behind the judgment the 
coming of the perfect kingdom of the Lord, when 
all Israel shall be saved, and when the nations 
shall be partakers of their salvation ; and (4) the 
finality and eternity of this condition, that which 
constitutes the blessedness of the saved people 
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being the Presence of God in the midst of them— 
this last point corresponding to the Christian idea 
of heaven. All this is said of the people as a 
people. The people is immortal and _ its life 
eternal ; and this life is conceived as lived in this 
world, though this world transfigured — a new 
heavens and a new earth (Is 65!7). But are the 
individuals of the peu immortal, or is their 
life, however prolonged and blessed, yet finally 
closed by death? It is probable that in most 
passages the prophets have in view the destinies 
of the people as a unity, the ultimate fate of 
individuals not being present to their mind. In 
soine passages, however, the destiny of the in- 
dividual is referred to, and a progress of idea 
may be observed, though, owing to the uncertain 
authorship of the passages, it may be precarious to 
infer at once that the more advanced are the 
later. In Is 65% only a very prolonged life 
appears promised, ‘the days of a tree,’ he that 
dieth at a hundred years shall die a child (cf. 
Zec 8‘). But in the apocalyptic passage Is 24-27 
death is represented as abolished, ‘the Lord will 
swallow up death for ever’ (25°); and the promise 
extends to the nations as well as to Israel (ver.®"). 
The conception of a resurrection first appears in 
the prophets, who speak of a resuscitation of the 
dead nation (Hos 6, Wok 37). In Is 26, however, 
the literal resurrection of individuals is predicted. 
This is the complement of the Restoration of the 
living members of the people. And in Dn 12 a 
resurrection both of the just and unjust is pro- 
phesied, though it remains somewhat uncertain 
whether the resurrection be universal, or be only 
of those who, in the preceding troublous times, 
had been specially prominent, whether on the side 
of righteousness or of evil. 

If. ESCHATOLOGY OF THE INDIVIDUAL PERSON. 
—One of the strangest things in OT is the httle 
place which the individual feels he has, and his 
tendency to lose himself in larger wholes, such as 
the tribe or the nation. When in earlier times the 
individual approached death, he felt that he had 
received the blessing of life from God and had 
enjoyed it in His commmnion ; his sojourn with 
God had come to an end, he was old and full of 
days, and he acquiesced in death, however strange 
his acquiescence may seem to us. LHe consoled 
himself with the thought that he did not all die— 
‘The memory of the rightcous is blessed’ (cf. Is 
565), He lived, too, in his children and in his 

eople. He saw the good of Israel; his spirit 
ived, and the work of his hands was established. 
The great subject was the people, the nation; 
J” had established His covenant with the nation, 
and the individual was blessed in the blessing and 
fortune of the whole. And he was content to have 
poured his little stream of hfe and service into the 
tide of national life, and in some degree to have 
swelled it. This was particularly the case, so far as 
can be judged, in earlier times. But when the nation 
came to an end with the Captivity, when national 
life and religion no more existed, the individual 
rose to his own proper place and rights, and felt 
his own worth and responsibility. Though the 
nation had fallen the individuals remained, and 
J” and religion remained, though religion remained 
only in the heart of the individual. The religious 
unit, formerly the people, now became more and 
more the single person, and the truths regarding 
duty and responsibility, and the hopes of the future, 
enunciated by the prophets in regard to the people, 
were appropriated ay the individual to himself. 

In regard to the Eschatology of the individual 
person there are two things which require to be 
carefully distinguished. There are, first, certain 
ideas regarding death and the state of the dead 
lying in the popular mind, though cherished by 
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all classes, the righteous as well as others, alike. 
These ideas are common to Israel with some other 
Shemitic peoples. They have in themselves no 
moral significance. But some of them, such as 
the idea that the person, though he died, was not 
extinguished, but still subsisted as a person, how- 
ever shadowy the state of subsistence was; and 
the other idea, that the dead person, though still 
subsisting, was in death cut off from all fellowship 
with the living, whether men or God,—these ideas 
formed points to which the aspirations of the pious 
might attach themselves, whether in the way of 
development, as of the first idea, or protest, as 
avoinst the second idea. And, secondly, there are 
the aspirations, intuitions, or inferences of the 
pious mind itself. It is only these that can pro- 
perly be called OT teaching. Such aspirations 
and intuitions may be either intellectual or emo- 
tional, that is, virtually, either ethical or religious, 
though the basis even of the religious is ethical. 
The fundamental idea is the moral one: God and 
man are moral beings, their relation is moral; the 
universe is a moral constitution, the staye where 
God displays His righteousness, and where man 
sees God's face in righteousness. Righteousness 
must win, and righteousness is eternal (Is 51°), 
This is the idea that underlies the Book of Job 
and such Psalms as 37. 49. and 73. ‘There are 
thus three things to look at: (1) Death and the 
state of the dead ; (2) Life; and (3) the Reconcilia- 
tion of. Death and Life. 

(L) By death O'T means what we mean when we 
use the word. I[t is the Tone enee which we 
observe. Now, all parts of OT indicate the view 
that at death the person is not annihilated; he 
continues to subsist in Shedl, the place of the 
dead, though in a shadowy and feeble form occa- 
sioned by the withdrawal of the spirit of life. In 
this ndiion of subsistence, ici is nut life but 
death, in Shedl, the common abode of all dead 
persons, there is no distinction in destiny between 
the righteous and the ungodly. OT does not name 
thosein Shedl either souls or spirits, they are persons. 
It is possible that they were conceived as retain- 
ing a shadowy flickering outline of their former 
personality, for in Is 14 they sit on thrones, from 
which they rise up and speak. Subsistence in Shedl 
is feeble, nerveless reflection of life on earth. 
These conceptions, as has been said, are not pro- 

erly scripture teaching, only the popular notions 
rom which its teaching starts. Illustrations 
of them are such passages as these among 
others, Ps 6. 30, Ts 14. 38, Job 3. 10. Thus, to 
start with, OT is not materialistic, death 1s not the 
extinction of the formerly living ce Neither 
is it philosophic, regarding the body as the prison- 
house of the soul, released from which it can spread 
its wings and soar unfettered into regions of pure 
and perfect life. Nor is it, to begin with at least, 
Christian in the sense that the spirit attains to 
perfeetion at death. 

(2) As by death so by life OT means what we 
mean byit. Itstarts from the idea, not of the soul, 
but of the person. Life is what we so call when 
we see it, the subsistence of the complete personality 
in the unity of its parts, body and soul. An 
essential part of man’s being is the body; and life 
is life in the body, such as it is before the analysis 
which we call death, and corresponds therefore to 
the Christian syuthesis called the resurrection life. 
Hence Job, when the idea of a second life first 
dawns upon him, can conceive it only as a renewal 
of the natural life-—‘If a man die, shall he live 
again?’ (ch. 14). But as life was due to the com- 
munication by God of the spirit of life, and death 
to the withdrawal of this spirit, these operations 
came under the moral idea, and ‘life’ meant moral 
life in the favour of God (Ezk 33)—‘in the way of 
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righteousness is life’; ‘righteousness delivereth 
from death. OT seriptures occupy themselves 
chiefly with the condition of man on this side of 
death, and they teach that whatever principles 
ure involved in the relations of men to God ey 
come always to light in this life; death does not 
change these relations; on the contrary, by its 
ae or circumstances it reveals them (Ps 37. 
_ (3) Now, this conception of life naturally came 
into collision with the fact of death. And O'T 
doctrine of immortality, when death is had in 
view, consists of the efjorts made by the faith of 
pious men to gain for the idea of life just referred 
to the victory over the fact of death. These 
efforts are of two kinds: one consists of an appeal 
against the fact of death, a demand for immortality 
or not dying, a protest against the fellowship of 
the living man here with God being interrupted, 
or a lofty assurance that it cannot be interrupted. 
It is quite possible that the examples of this may 
have to be referred to particular circumstances, 
when death might be actually threatening; but 
the language used, the demand made for the con- 
tinnance of life, the lofty ussurance of faith that 
the relation of the person to God cannot be inter- 
rupted, rise to the expression of principles, and are 
by no means merely the expression of an assurance 
that God would save from death on this particular 
occasion, This is the meaning of Ps 16, ‘1 have 
set the Lord always before me; because he is at my 
right hand, [ shall not be moved. Thou wilt not 
leave my soul over to Sheol ; thou wilt not let thine 
holy one see the pit.’ What the speaker is assured 
of is deliverance from death. But his assurance 
has an absoluteness in it. [t expresses principles. 
In his ecstasy of life in God he feels Nife to be 
eternal, ‘The tie between him and J” is indis- 
soluble. With our more reflecting habits of 
thought this eestasy of faith is hard to conceive. 
To us the fact of death is so inevitable that we 
cannot imagine any one resisting it. We accept 
the fact, and rest on what lies beycend. But the 
resistance of the pious Hebrew was due just to his 
not knowing what lay beyond, and was but a 
mode of making a demand for that which we now 
know to lie beyond. 

The other line of thought was somewhat different ; 
it was not so much a protest ayainst dying, as a 
protest that dying was not death; it was a denial 
that death was to the saint of God that which the 
DOpMAS mind regarded it to be—a glee aaa from 
aod and descent into Shedl. The fellowship with 
God had in life, and which was life, would remain 
unbroken in death. This amounted to the faith 
that the godly soul would overleap Shedl and pass 
to God. This appears to be the faith expressed in 
Vs 49 and 73, and in a certain sense in Job 19. 

Before these poctical passages, which are obscure, 
are briefly looked at, something must be said of 
Sheol and the state of the Jenle though, as has 
heen said, OT statements about Shed! chiefly re- 
flect the popular sentiments, and have little positive 
value. It might be surmised from the strong 
expressions used many times of death in the OT 
that in death existence absolutely came to an end. 
Thus Ps 1464 6his breath goeth forth, he returneth 
to his earth; in that very day his thoughts perish’ ; 
Ps 393 *O spare me, that I may recover strength, 
before I go Roane and be no more.’ And perhaps 
most strongly of all Job 147™ ‘for a tree hath hope, 
if it be cut down, it will spront again; but man 
lieth down, and riseth not; till the heavens be no 
more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of 
their sleep’ (cf. 7"). But these are only the strong 
expressions of despondency and regret over a life 
mournfully soon ended, and that never returns to 
he lived on this earth again. The conception of 
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Shedl is sufficient answer to the apparent doctrine 
which they teach. The word Shedl (dixv, twice 
written defectively, and usually fem., as nouns of 
place mostly are), is of uncertain derivation. Its 
root has been supposed to be a softened form of 
another root (5yw, represented by by’ the hollow 
hand, Is 40!*) signifying perhaps ‘to be hollow,’ in 
which case it would have the same meaning as our 
word ‘hell’ (Germ. Holle); and the name ‘pit’ 
with which it is interchanged in O'T (4Buccos in 
NT) might seem to favour this derivation. A cor- 
Foon One Assyrian Sudlu (Fried. Del., Jeremias) 
is denied by Jensen. Shedl is the opposite of the 
upper sphere of light and life; it is “deep Shedl’ 
(Ps 86" 63°), the region of darkness, ‘a land of 
darkness as darkness itself, without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness’ (Job 107), ‘There 
is no strict topography to be sought for Sheodl ; it 
is in great measure the creation of the imayination, 
reer down under the earth or under the waters 
(Job 26°). It is not to be identified with the grave, 
though the grave be often regarded as the mouth 
of it; and it is sometimes represented as a vast 
burying-place (Is 147, Ezk 32%), Shedl is the 
place of departed personalities ; the generations of 
one’s forefathers are there, and he who dies is 
gathered unto his fathers; the tribal divisions of 
one’s race are there, and the dead is gathered unto 
his peoples, and if his descendants have died before 
hin, they are there and he goes down to them, 
as Jacob to his son, and David to his child (Gn 37%5 
4238 2 S 12%), 

(1) The state of those in Shedl.—As death con- 
sists in the withdrawal by God of the spirit of life, 
the source of energy and vital power, the person- 
alities in Shedl are feeble and flaccid, They are 
shades (o'x59 Job 265, Is 14°). Their abode is called 
‘silence’ (Ps 94'’) ; it is ‘the land of forgetfulness’ 
(Ps 88'%); ‘the living know that they must die, the 
dead know not anything’ (Ec 95); ‘his sons come 
to honour, and he knoweth it not; and they are 
brought low, and he perceiveth it not of them?’ 
(Job 147), But other passages represent the 
existence of the dead in Shedl as a dreamy re- 
flection of life on earth, in which self-consciousness 
and ability to recognize others still remain—‘ Art 
thou become weak as we; art thou become like 
unto us?’ is the language addressed by the Shades 
to the prince of Babylon when he descends among 
them. (2) There ts no distinction of good and evil 
in Sheol.—All must g0 into Shedl, and all alike are 
there (Job 3”). Sheol itself is no place of punish- 
ment nor of reward (Ic 9°), neither is it divided into 
compartments having this meaning: ‘To-morrow,’ 
said Samuel to the king whom God had rejected, 
‘to-morrow shalt thou and “thy sons be with me’ 
(15 28"). The idea of a deeper or darker Shedl in 
any penal sense cannot be verified. ‘The farthest 
recesses of the pit’ into which the prince of Baby- 
lon is thrust in death forms a mere antithesis to 
the ‘farthest recesses of the North,’ the abode of 
the gods, where he aspired to seat himself when 
alive (Is 1445). If the ‘prison’ referred to Is 2422 
be Sheol, incarceration in Shedl, i.e. death, is re- 
garded as the penal issue of the judgment. And 
the state of the dead being a reflection of life on 
earth, any dishonour done to one on earth, such as 
being deprived of sepulture, may still cleave to 
him when he descends into the Underworld (Is 14, 
Ezk 32). The language of Is 66% ‘their worm 
dieth not, and their fire is not quenched,’ refers to 
the bodies of the ungodly, which are cast out upon 
earth, an abhorring to all flesh, and not to the 
ungodly themselves in Shedl. (3) Adl connexion 
uith the world of the living is broken Ye ane 
dead can neither return to earth, nor does he know 
anything of the events passing there (Job 79 1412, 
Ec 9°). Yet with the strong belief in the existence 


of the persons in Shedl, there was naturally a 
opular superstition that they could be reached. 
his belief gave rise to the necromancy practised 

among the Hebrews, as among most peoples, 

though it is proscribed in the law and ridiculed 
by the prophets (Is 8’). The practice probably 

did not repose on any general idea that the dead 

must have a wider knowledge than the living, that 

‘there must be wisdom with great Death,’ but on 

the idea that great personages continued still to be 

in death that which they had been in life. This 
appears to have been the idea of Saul in seeking 
unto Samuel. ‘There is no record of any one 
answering from the dead except Samuel. The 
question whether any connexion was thought to 
exist between the person in Shedl and his body can 
hardly be answered. No such connexion existed 
ns to interfere with the Doaes of the person into 

Shedl, whatever befell the body. The want of 

burial was in itself dishonouring, and the dishonour 

continued to cleave to the person among the dead, 
but it did not, as among some nations, prevent his 
descent to the world of the dead. There are some 
passages which seem to speak of a sympathetic 
rapport still existing between the boc y and the 

erson in Shed], but probably they hardly go 
tigelier than to sugvest the idea that the body, 
though thrown olf, was still part of the man, and 
not mere common unrelated dust. (4) The main 
point is that the relation between the dead person 
and God is cut off. This is what gave death its 
significance to the religious mind. Fellowship 
with God ceases—‘In death there is no remem- 
brance of thee; in Shed! who shall give thee 
thanks?’ ‘For Shedl cannot praise thee; they 
that go down to the pit cannot hope for thy truth’ 

(Is 381%), 

The passages relating to the eschatology of the 
individual person are mostly poetical, and they are 
in some points obscure. ‘They are such passages as 
Ps 16. 17. 22. 37, 49. 73, and many fragments of 
others, and Job. Now, with regard to these pas- 
sages several things must be said: first, they are 
all late, later at all events than the prophetic faith 
of the 8th cent. This faith—belief in the coming 
manifestation of God, in the judgment, and in the 
eternal rest of the people in God’s perfect kingdom 
—was the faith of aN writers, Again, all the 
passages repose upon an acknowledged distinction 
amony men, the distinction of the righteous and 
the ungodly. ‘This distinction is visible, men are 
differently related to God. But the problem arose 
from the fact that men’s destinies in the world 
were not seen to correspond to this distinction: 
in a moral world morality was not triumphant, in 
the government of the righteous God righteous- 
ness was not acknowledged. No doubt, the pious 
mind sumctimes composed itself by a deeper analysis 
of that wherein true prospcrity or felicity lay—the 

ortion falling to it, even God Himself, was a pro- 

ounder good than all earthly possessions (1s 17. 73). 

Nevertheless, the problem remained and demanded 

solution. ‘The solution was always an eschato- 

logical one, and was just the distinction between 
the righteous and the ungodly truly realizin 

itself. In other words, immortality or eterna 
life is the corollary of religion, as Christ, summing 
up the whole OT teaching, said, God is not the 

God of the dead, but of the living; it might even 

be said to be the corollary of morality—if the 

universe be a moral world there is everlasting life. 

The general position of OT saints, with their faith 

in the advent of God to judge, was very similar 

to that of the early Christians, who looked for the 
aeery coming of Christ. This coming would 
change the world and the Church, but the Church 
would pass living into perfect blessedness; and, of 
course, individuals would share the change—‘ We . 
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shall not all die, but we shall all be changed.’ 
Now, this was very like the feeling of OT saints. 
The individual would share the transition of the 
conmmunity, the Day of the Lord would break, and 
the living would enter into fulness of life without 
tasting death. True individualism is little seen in 
OT. It is real to this extent: the individual 
realized keenly his own personal life, and longed 
earnestly to share for himself in the blessings upon 


which the community would enter when God 
appeared to abide for ever among them. He 


longed that he, the living man, should see with 
his people the glory of the Lord revealed, and 
enter with his people into life. It was, perhaps, 
only the prospect of death, or reflection on it, that 
rounded off individualism and revealed its energies. 
The life of the community was perennial, but with 
death before him the individual could not share 
this life, and he sought to forecast his own personal 
destiny. 

Thus there may be two classes of passages: (1) 
assages which, though spoken perhaps by in- 
ividuals, express the hope of the living people, 

and refer to that great change which the Day of 
the Lord shall introduce, and which the individual, 
as part of the people, shall experience without 
tasting death; and (2) passages where the in- 
dividual contemplates death, but expresses the 
assurance that he will not, hike the ungodly, fall 
into Shedl, but see life. Ps 37 belongs to the first 
class, and possibly Ps 73, though the phrase ‘take 
me’ might, as in Ps 49, refer to escaping Shedl at 
death. Ps 49 has two peculiarities: first, its open- 
ing verses imply that its teaching on immortality 
is nO more an aspiration, but a firm conviction ; 
and secondly, it seems to start from the assumption 
that death is universal. If this be the case, the 
words, ‘God will redeem my soul from Shedl,’ 
must refer to the Psalmist’s hope in death. This 
interpretation may certainly be supported by 
reference to the parable of Lazarus in Abraham ’s 
bosom, Which shows that the idea of a blessedness 
of the spirit at death had been reached before the 
time of our Lord. It is enough here to state some 
general principles and give a classification of pas- 
saves; for details the commentaries must be con- 
sulted.* The prophets and saints of the OT were 
not speculative men. ‘hey did not reason that the 
soul was immortal from its nature,—this was not the 
kind of immortality in which they were interested, 
—though, for all that appears, the idea that any 
human person should become extinguished or be 
annihilated never occurred to them. ‘They did not 
lay stress in a reflective way on man’s instinctive 
hopes of immortality, though they may be observed 
giving these instinctive desires expression. So far 
as they reasoned, their assurance was based on thie 
moral idea—Righteousness is eternal, So far as 
they experienced and felt, their assurance was 
immediate — religion is reciprocal, the conscious- 
ness of God is God’s giving Himself in the con- 
sclousness. 

It has always been felt strange that the Penta- 
teuch, which gives the constitution of the people of 
God, should be silent on death and immortality, 
or only refer to the popular idea of Shedl. In 
explanation it may be said that the earliest part 
of the Pent. is anterior to the prophets of the 8th 
cent., while the later portions are the reflection of 
the prophetic teaching. Deut. reposes on Isaiah 
and the prophets of the Assyrian age, and the 
Priests’ Code on Ezekiel. The constitution which 
they furnish for Isracl is the embodiment of the 
prophetic conceptions. But the conceptions of the 

rophets are ideal, their eee of the true 
srael are pictures of Israel of the future, Israel of 


* See particularly the Anhang to Studer’s Das Buch Hob, 
Bremen, 1881. 
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the penect and final state; in other words, of 
Isracl in what may be called its condition of 
immortality. The legislation seeks to impose this 
ideal on Israel of the present. Of necessity, when 
epee to the conditions of the actual Israel, the 
i 


ideal was imperfectly realized, and was anew pro- 
Jected into the future. 
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ESCHATOLOGY OF THE APOCRYPHAL AND 
APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE.—We shall treat 
this subject under four heads. 1, The authorities 
for Jewish Eschatology, B.c. 200-A.p. 80. 2. Some 
of the conceptions which gave birth to and con- 
trolled the evolution of later Jewish Eschatology. 
3. Its historical development. 4. Its systematic 
exposition, 

. THE AUTHORITIES. 

2nd cent. B.C.—Sirach. 


- Ethiopic Enoch 1-36, 

. Daniel. 

A Ethiopic Enoch 83-90; 91- 
104. 

5 Tobit. 

3 Sibylline Oracles — Pro- 


cemium and 37-818, 
ee Testaments of the XII 
Patriarchs — Apocalyptic 


Sections. Between B.C. 
140 and A.w. 30. 
nes Judith. 
Ist cent. B.C.—Ethiopic Enoch 37-70. 
A 1 Maccabees. 
ay Psalms of Solomon. 
a 2 Maccabees. 
Ist cent. A.D.— Book of Jubilees. 
or Assmption of Moses. 
= Philo. 
es Slavonic Knoch. 
os Book of Wisdom. 
- 4 Maccabees. 


Composite works writ- 
ten partly before and 
artly aiter A.D. 70. 
art of the Book of 
Baruch may belong to 
the 2nd cent. B.C. 


Apocalypse of Baruch 
Book of Baruch 

4 Ezra 

Ascension of Isaiah 


Josephus. 


The above authorities vary indefinitely in the 
degree of light they shed on the evolution of 
eschatological thought among the Jews. Thus 
very little help in this direction is to be derived 
from Sirach, the Book of Barueh, Judith, and 
1 Maccabees. It is, in fact, to the een lony ous 
apocalyptic writings that we are almost entirely 
beholden for the materials of which we are In 
quest. These not only supply the missing links 
which unite in orderly development the thought 
of OT to that of NT, but also in not a few cases 
are the only documentary authorities for views 
and doctrines which in later times estublished 
themselves securely in Christianity or Judaism. 

If. SOME OF THE CONCEPTIONS WHICH GAVE 
BIRTH TO AND CONTROLLED THE EVOLUTION OF 
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LATER JEWISH EscHaToLoGy.—These concep- 
tions were already at work in O'l’, but were applied 
only sporadically, and in a partially developed 
form. In the later period they gradually attain 
to their full rights. 

1. The enlarged conecplion of God as the Creator 
and Moral Governor of all the world, and its con- 
sequences.—When once this idea is fully compre- 
hended, the OT conception of Sheol can no longer 
logically exist. And yet these two conflicting 
conceptions did exist side by side for several cen- 
turics. So long as J” was conceived simply as the 
tribal God of Israel, and as one among other 
gods, whose sole concern was the moral well-being 
and prosperity of His people on earth, then Sheol 
was naturally conceived as beyond the sphere of 
His dominion, and so preserved its ancient non- 
moral character. It is not, indeed, tiJl almost 
the Maccalivan period that the former concep- 
tion has transformed the latter, and the nlicte 
of the shades has become a place of moral retribu- 
tion. 

Another consequence of this enlarged conception 
of God was an enlarged coneeption of judpment. 
Since God was the Creator and Ruler of all men, 
the idea of a final and world judgment, in which 
the destinies of all should be decided, naturally 
arose. It must be conceded, however, that in 
Judaism this idea was, so far as the Gentiles 
went, always of the most one-sided and inequit- 
able character. In their case, judgment, as a rule, 
meant simply condemnation. At best they were 
spared only to become subject to Israel. 

2. The conception of the individual, and his grow- 
ing claims.—The doctrine of individual retribution 
was evolved in O'T.* It is the direct antithesis of 
the earlier view of the solidarity of the family, 
tribe, ornation. The latter doctrine, which identi- 
fied the responsibilities of the individual with his 
family or nation, naturally led to strange con- 
sequences. Ezekiel (esp. in ch, 18) was the first 
to attack this doctrine in its entirety, and to 
replace it by an equally exaggerated and false 
individualism. As the consequences of sin were 
still confined to this life, the diflienlties of this 
conception soon came to light. According to it 
every misfortune is a divine punishment, and 
every pies of prosperity a special instance of 
God’s favour. The antinomies arising from such 
a view are discussed in Job and Ecclesiastes, and 
its untenableness demonstrated no less certainly 
than that of the doctrine it was intended to 
supersede. As long as the consequences of man’s 
action were regarded as limited to this life, these 
antinomies were incapable of solution, and God’s 
dealings with His righteous servants incapable 
of justification. But notwithstanding the bank- 
ruptcy of both these theories, or rather in con- 
sequence of it, the faith and religious thought of 
Israel were set free to attempt a truer and pro- 
founder solution of the Sachs On the one 
hand, the fuithful servant of J” in due time came 
to be assured that neither here nor hereafter could 
he be separated from the love and presence of 
God; and that for him the ancient Sheol would 
stretch out its arms in vain. On the other, the 
religious thinker of Israel was cqually assured 
that since God’s rightevusness did not attain to 
its full consequences here, it must do so elsewhere ; 
and thus the doctrine of retribution was carried 
into the after-life, and a personal blessed existence, 
whether of limited or endless duration, whether 
as a member of tle Messianic kingdom or a direct 
participant in a blessed immortality, became a 
postulate of religious thought. In due course the 
moralization of the old conception of Sheol was 
effected, not indeed in OT times, but in the sub- 

* Of. Gn 1823-88, Ex 8238, Nu 1622, Dt 710 2416 etc. 


sequent centuries, as we find in Apocalyptic 
literature. m’.. 

3. The growing transcendence of the Messiante 
expectations. —In OT the hopes o Israel were in 
the main confined to this world and to the well-being 
of the nation. ‘Thus they looked for the destruction 
of their national foes, for the purification of their 

eople, and the establishment of an carthly king- 
tes of limited or endless duration. The scene of 
this kingdom was to be the earth purged from all 
violence and sin. Bnt in the later period the 
culf between the present and future begins to 
widen, and this process goes on till the last 
resemblances vanish, and the present appears a 
moral chaos under the rule of Satan and his 
angels, and the future is concetved as an unending 
kingdom of blessedness under the immediate sway 
of God or the Messiah. 

Hl. THe LsroricAL DEVELOPMENT oF JEWISI 
EscHATOLOGY.—(A) 2nd cent. B.C. 

Sirach.—The eschatology of this book belongs to 
the OT. Wades is the place of the shades and the 
region of denth (92 141% 16 211° 414 48°), There 1s no 
delight there (14), no praise of God (1777-8), ian 
is plunged in an eternal sleep (46 22" 30 38”). 
Retribution does not follow a man into the after- 
life (414), but his sins are visited through the evil 
remembrance of his name, and in the misfortunes 
of his children after him (1128 2324-26 4015 4158), As 
revards the future of the nation, the writer looks 
forward to the Messianic kingdom of which Vlijah 
is to be the forernnner (48!), when Israel will 
be delivered from evil (50%: #4), the scattered tribes 
restored (33, AV 364), the heathen nations duly 
punished (3277-4, AV 35" 19), He expects also the 
eternal duration of Israel (37%), and likewise of 
David’s line (47?'). 

Ethiopic Enoch* 1-36.--This fragmentary writing 
represents the earliest, and at all events the most 
primitive, view of the ‘last things’ in the literature 
of the 2nd cent. b.c. According to this writer, 
retribution inevitably dogs the heels of sin. Thus 
punishment has already befallen sinful angels and 
men (10412) in the first world-judginent (10'8). 
But the final judgement is yet tocome. Meanwhile 
all who die enter one of the four divisions of Sheol, 
where they have a foretaste of their ultimate bliss 
or woe (22). In duc course the final judgment 
comes, ushered in by the resurrection of the 
righteous and the wicked (with the exception of 
one class of the latter, 22! 38) The resurrection 
seems to be limited to Israel and its progenitors. 
The fallen angels, demons, and men then receive 
their final award (10? 16! 1°). The former are 
plunged into an abyss of fire (=Tarturus, 10"), 
while the wicked amongstimen are cast inte Gehenna, 
and their punishment isa spectacle for the righteous 
(27222), ‘hen the penal Messianic kingdom is 
established, with Jerusalem and Palestine for its 
centre (25°). God makes His abode with man (25%) 
—there is no Messiah. All the Gentiles becoine 
righteous and worship God (107'). The righteons 
eat of the tree of life, and enjoy patriarchal lives 
(5° 25%) and every material blessing (57 10'8 % 11%), 
bevetting each 10V0 children (10'), There is no 
hint as to what becomes of the righteous after the 
second death. 

Observe that (1) justice is done to the claims of 
the righteous nation by the establishment of an 
eternal Messianic kingdom ; (2) and likewise to 
those of the righteous individual by his resurrection 
to a long life in this kingdom; also (3) that Sheol 
has undergone transformation, and become an 
intermediate place af moral retribution for the 
righteous and the wicked for the first time in 
literature ; (4) Gehenna appears as the final place 


* For some treatment of the critical and exegetical questions 
of this work, the readers should consult the article on this hook 
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of punishment for apostate Jews, and Tartarus for 

the fallen angels; and (5) that the final judgment 
peceues the Messianic kingdom, and is limited to 
sracl, 

Daniel.—The eschatology of this book in some 
respects marks an advance on that of the writer 
just quoted. When the need of the ‘ saints of the 

fost High’ is greatest (721-22 12), in the persecu- 
tion under Antiochus), the Ancient of Days will 
intervene, and His throne of judgment will be set 
up (7°), and the kingdoms of the world will be 
overthrown (7!!:?%), and supreme and everlasting 
dominion given to His saints (7!* ® 27); and these 
will ‘break in pieces and consume’ (2) all the 
kingdoms of the world, and all ‘ peoples, nations, 
and languages shall serve’ them (7)4); their ‘ do- 
niinion 1s an everlasting dominion which shall not 
pass away’ (74). And the righteous who ‘sleep 
ina land of dust* shall awake,’ to share in the 
eternal life and blessedness of this kingdom (12!-%), 

Observe that (1) the Messianic kingdom-—there 
is no Messiah —is established not only through the 
personal intervention of God, but also through the 
active efforts of His saints. The latter feature 
reappears frequently in the later Apocalypses as 
the ‘ period of the sword.’ (2) The resurrection is 
a resurrection of the body, and embraces all [sracl. 
(3) The scene of the kingdom is the earth; for ‘all 
peoples, nations, and lunguages’ are its subjects 
(734). (4) The context does not decide whether the 
risen body will possess its natural appetites, as in 
Eth. En. 1-36, but seems to favour this idea, (5) 
‘Everlasting life’ (12°, or rather ‘monian life’ »n 
oy) may mean nothing more than a very long life, 
asin lth. én. 1-36. (6) Nothing is said as to the 
future abode of the Gentiles. 

Ethiopie Enoch 83-90 (B.C. 166-161).—The writer 
of this book has advanced considerably beyond the 
naive and sensuous views presented in Eth, én. 
1-36. His views are more spiritual, and closely 
allicd to the Daniel Apocalypse, which was written 
a few years earlicr. Lis eschatology is developed 
at greater length than that of Daniel. Like Daniel, 
he regards every people under heaven as being 
under the control of a guardian angel. But this 
view is peculiarly apphed in this author. The 
undue severities that have befallen Israel are not 
from God’s hand, but are the duing of the 70 shep- 
herds (t.e. angels) into whose care God had com- 
mitted Israel (89°), But these angels have not 
wronged Israel with impunity ; for judgment is at 
hand. When their oppression is sorest, a righteous 
league will be formed (2.6. the Hasidim, 90°), and 
in it there will be a family from which will come 
forth Judas the Maccabee (90%!%), who will war 
victoriously against all the enemies of Israel. 
While the struggle is still raging, God will ence 
in person, and the earth will swallow the adver- 
saries of the righteous(90!8), The wicked shepherds 
and the fallen watchers will then be cast into an 
abyss of fire (t.¢c. ‘Tartarus, 90°), and the apos- 
tates into Gehenna (90%), Then God Himself will 
set up the New Jerusalem (90%: ™), and the sur- 
viving Gentiles will be converted and serve Israel 
(90%), and the dispersion will be brought back, and 
the righteous Israclites will be raised to take part 
in the kingdom (90%). When all is accomplished, 
the Messiah will appear (90%), and all will be 
transformed into his likeness. 

Observe (1) the growing consciousness of the 
evils and imperfections of the reeeut world. Thus 
even Jsraecl for a time is ruled by wicked angels. 
This dualism manifests itself also in the picture of 


* This is the natural translation of "YN 1k. For Sheol {n 
this sense compare Job 1718. Sheol here seems to preserve its 
OT sense as a place of semi-conscious existence where moral 
retribution is unknown. Only by waking from this condition 
can man enter on the retribution that is his due. 
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the future kingdoin. Then its centre is not the 
earthly Jerusalem, but the New Jerusalem, brought 
down from heaven obviously on the ground of the 
uniitness of the former. et the writers of Eth. 
tn. 1-36 and Daniel were not conscious of this 
unfitness, (2) As against the two preceding books, 
Eth. Kn. 1-36 and Daniel, this book teaches the 
resurrection of the righteous only. (3) We have 
here the earhest reference to the Messiah in 
Apocnlyptic literature. But he has no real part to 
play in the kingdom, and his introduction seems 
due merely to literary reminiscence. 

Hthiopre noch 91-104 (3.0. 134-94).-—As we pass 
from the eschatological views of the three preceding 
books to those of the present, we feel conscious we 
are entering into a world of new conceptions. In 
the former books the resurrection and the final 

ndgment were the prelude to an everlasting 

lessianic kingdom, but in this these great events 
are relegated to its close. ‘Che author acknow- 
ledges that the wicked are seemingly sinning with 
Inpunity ; but this is not so: their evil deeds are 
recorded every day (1047), and for these they will 
suffer endless retribution in Sheol (992); and from 
this hell of darkness and of flame, into which their 
souls enter on death, they will never escape (98% 1 
1047-8), In the eighth week, moreover, the Messianic 
kingdom will be set up, and the righteous will slay 
the wicked with the sword (91! 957 96! ete.). At 
the close of this kingdom in the tenth week the 
final judgment will be held, and the former heaven 
and earth will be destroyed, and a new heaven 
created (91)%), ‘Then the righteous dead, who 
have hitherto been guarded by angels (100°), will 
be raised (91!° 92"), but not in the body, but as 
spirits only (103% 4), and they shall joy as the 
angels (1044), and become companions of the 
heavenly hosts (1045), and shine as the stars for 
ever (1047). 

Observe that (1) the dualism we have noticed 
above has already led to its logical results. (2) 
Thus the Messianic kingdom is apparently for the 
first time in literature conceived of as temporary. 
(3)Sheol has for the first time become the equivalent 
of hell (yet see Eth. En. 22!%). (4) The resurrection 
is for the first time regarded as of the spirit only. 
(5) Even the heavens need to be created anew. 

Tobtt.—The eschatology of this book, like that of 
Sirach, belongs to the OT. ‘The sane view of the 
after-life prevails (4%), It entertains, like the OT, 
high hopes for the nation. ‘Thus Jerusalem and 
the temple will be rebuilt with gold and precious 
stones, the scattered tribes restored, and the 
heathen, forsaking their idols, will worship the 
God of Isracl (13! 144), 

Sibylline Oracles, Prooemium and 3°7-8!8,—This 
book contains many details concerning the last 
times; but as it belongs to Hellenistic Judaism, it 
is only of secondary interest in this study of Jewish 
Palestinian eschatology. It contains, however, a 
vivid account of the Messianic kingdom. Very 
soon the people of the Mighty God will grow 
strong (3!"-1%), and God will send the Messiah 
from the East, who will put an end to evil war, 
slaying some and fulfilling the promises in behalf 
of others, and he will be guided in all things b 
God. And the temple will be resplendent with 
glory, and the earth teem with fruitfulness (3°). 
Then the nations will muster their forces and 
attack Palestine (3-8); but God will destroy 
them, and their judgment will be accompanied Wy 
fearful portents (37-7), But Israel will dwell 
safely under the divine protection (37); and the 
rest of the cities and the islands will be converted, 
and unite with Israel in praising God (37%), 
The bléssings of the Messianic age are recounted 
374-754. cf, also 397-880. 619-63, = =And the kings of 
the earth will be at peace with one another (37°), 
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And God will establish a universal kingdom over 
all mankind, with Jerusalem as centre (37-771), and 
the prophets of God will lay down the sword and 
become judves and kings of the earth (3781-78), and 
men will bring offerings to the temple from all 
parts of the earth (377%), 

Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. — Until a 
critical edition of this composite work is published, 
it is dangerous to quote it as an authority. While 
it contains many sections that appear to be as 
early as B.C. 140, the body of the work seems to 
have been written about the beginning of the 
Christian era. ‘There are, moreover, numerous 
Christian interpolations. ‘Till a critical edition of 
the text and contents is published, it is best not to 
cite it as evidence on the present subject. Its 
evidence, though valuable, is in no respect extra- 
ordinary, or unvouched for elsewhere. 

Judith.—This book is singularly barren in eschat- 
ological thought. It speaks of the judgment of 
the heathen (16?”). 

(B) Ist cent. B.C. 

Ethiopic Enoch 37-70 (B.c. 94-64).—These chap- 
ters forin the well-known ‘Similitudes,’ the most 
important clement in the Book of Enoch. The 
writer's eschatological views are as follows :—In 
the latter days sin will flourish in the world ; 
sinners will deny the name of the Lord of Spirits 
(382 412) and of His Anointed (48!) ; and the kings 
and the mighty will onus the elect of the 
children of God (62!), ut suddenly the lead of 
Days will appear, and with Him the Son of Man 
(46: 4 487), to execute universal judgment. And 
all Israel will be raised from the dead (51! 615), and 
all judgment will be committed to the Son of Man 
(41* 69°), who will possess universal dominion (62°) 
and sit on the throne of God (47? 515). And he will 
judge all the angels, unfallen and fallen (618 55‘), 
and the righteous and the sinners amongst men 
(627%), and the kings and the mighty (62°?) 
63'-* 4), And the fallen angels will be cast into a 
fiery furnace (54°), and the kings and the mighty 
will be tortured in Gehenna by the angels of punish- 
ment (53*5 §4)- 2), and the remaining sinners and 
godless will be driven from off the face of the 
earth (38° 41? 45°) ;_ the Son of Man will slay them 
by the word of his mouth (62%), And heaven] and 
earth will be transformed (45* 5), and the righteous 
will have their mansions therein (39° 412). And 
the Elect One will dwell amongst them (454). And 
they will beclad in garments of life (62: 3%), and 
become angels in heaven (514), and grow in know- 
ledge and righteousness (48°). 

Observe that (1) the Messianic kingdom is here 
of everlasting duration, but its scene is no longer 
the present earth, as in the literature of the pre- 
ceding century, but a transformed heaven and 
earth. ‘Thus in the process of evolution Messianic 
thought has become more transcendent. (2) The 
Messiah for the first time in Jewish literature is 
represented as a supernatural being and as the 
Judge of men and angels. (3) The hopes of a 
Messiah, which in the 2nd cent. B.C. were practi- 
cally dead, have, owing partly to the circuinstances 
of the time, risen to a new and vigorous life. See 
the review of the Pss. of Solomon, below. (4) 
Several Messianic titles appear in this book for the 
first time in liternture: ‘Christ’ (48! 524), ‘the 
Righteous One’ (38? 53%), ‘the Eleet One’ (40° 453: 4), 
‘the Son of Man’ (46? 3 4 48? ete.). (5) All questions 
affecting the future destinies of the Gentiles are 
ignored, if we regard 50 as an interpolation ; but if 
it belongs to the context, the writer teaches that 
when the kings and the mighty and the sinners are 
destroyed, the remaining Gentiles will be saved if 
they repent and forsake their idols. God will 
have mercy on them, but give them no honour or 
glory. 
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) Maccabees.—This book is entirely wanting in 
eschatological teaching, if we except the writer’s 
sas eee of a prophet in 4“ 144, 

*salms of Solomon (B.C. 70-40).—Like the Simili- 
tudes, this book is of Pharisaic authorship. They 
prcelaun in common a vigorous Messianic hope, 

ut on very divergent lines. In the preceding 
century this hope was practically non-existent. 
So long as Judas and Simon were chiefs of the 
nation, the need of a Messiah was hardly felt. 
Dut in the first half of the next century it was 
very different. Subject to ruthless oppression, the 
righteous were in sore need of hate As their 
princes were the leaders in this oppression, they 
were forced to look for divine aid. Thus the 
bold and original thinker to whom we owe the 
Similitudes conceived the Messiah as the super- 
natural Son of Man, who should enjoy universal 
dominion and execute judgment on men and angels. 
But other religious thinkers, returning afresh to the 
study of OT, revived, as in the Psalms of Solomon, 
the expectation of the prophetic Messiah, sprung 
from the house and lineage of David (17%). As the 
hopes of this Messiah are confined to Pss 17. 18, and 
in all the Pss that precede there is not even the 
remotest hint of such hopes, it is reasonable to infer 
a difference of authorship. ‘There are other grounds 
for the same inference, but we cannot deal with 
them here. In recounting, therefore, the eschiat- 
ology of Ps.-Sol, we shall first deal with Iss 17, 18. 

Pss 17. 18. The Messiah—specifically so called in 
17°6 188 —is to spring from the lineage of David (17%), 
to be arighteous king (17%), pure from sin (17*). 
Ile will yather the dispersed tribes together (1778: %), 
and purify Israel (17° *), and will suffer no Gentile 
to sojourn amongst them (17%!), nor any iniquity to 
lodge in their midst, nor any that knoweth wicked. 
ness (17° 8); and all the people will be holy (17%), 
even sons of God (17%), But as for the ungodly 
nations, he will destroy them with the word of his 
mouth (17%, ef. 17%), for his weapons will not be 
carnal ; nor will he trust in horse or rider or bow, or 
in silver or gold (1787), but he will overthrow sinners 
by the might of his word (17), And the remain- 
ing Gentiles will become subject to him (17%! ®) ; 
and he will have mercy on all the nations that 
come before him in fear (17**), and they will come 
from the ends of the world to see his glory (17%), 
and bring her sons as gifts to Zion (17%). nd the 
Messiah will not faint all his days (177), 

Observe that (1) the Messiah 1s, however highly 
endowed, a man and nothing more. (2) It follows 
that his kingdom can only be of temporary dura- 
tion. (3) It falls in with both these observations, 
that there is not a hint of the righteous rising from 
the dead to share in it. This conclusion 1s con- 
firmed by the beatitude of 17°, ‘Blessed are they 
that shall be born in those days to behold the 
blessing of Israel which God shall bring to pass in 
the gathering together of the tribes.’ Thus only 
the surviving rightcous share in this temporary 
earthly kingdom. (4) The Gentiles are still merei- 
fully dealt with. Such as have not been hostile to 
Israel are spared and become subject. 

Pss 1-16. The bulk of these Dss are silent as to 
the future. They are all absolutely silent as to 
the Messiah. On the other hand, they paint in 
glowing colours the restoration of the tribes (8% 
115°), A Messianic kingdom was therefore prob- 
ably expected—at all events a period of prosperity, 
when God’s help is promised (7°). But beyond 
prophesying vengeance on the hostile nations and 
the sinners, the psalmists do not dwell on this 
period. The real recompense of the righteous is 
not, in their thoughts, bound up with this earthly 
kingdom. The righteous rise not to any kingdom 
of temporal prosperity, but to eternal life (3!% 13%), 
they inherit life in gladness (14’), and live in the 
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righteousness of their God (15%). There seems to 
be no resurrection of the body. As for the wicked, 
on the other hand, ‘their inheritance is Hades 
(here=hell) and darkness and destruction’ (14°), 
destruction and darkness (15), and into their 
heritage in Hades they enter immediately on 
dying (16°), and their iniquities pursue them 
thither (15"). Thus the eschatology of Pss 1-16 
agrees in nearly every point with that of Eth. En. 
91-104, and so calls for no further comment here. 

2 Maccabees.— Tere is no direct reference to a 
Messianic kingdom in this book, though it might 
be possible to reason back to it from the expecta- 
tion of the restoration of the tribes (2%). There is 
certainly no hint of a Messiah. On the other 
hand, however, the doctrine of retribution, present 
and future, plays a significant role. Dresent re- 
tribution alee sin alike in the case of Israel and 
of the Gentiles, but in the case of Israel its purpose 
is corrective, whereas in that of the Gentiles it is 
vindictive (642-5), Though God punish His people, 
He does not withdraw His mercy from them (6°14 
145), Jn order to show the certainty of retribu- 
tion in this life, the writer rewrites history, and 
makes individual sinners sufler the penalties which 
he thinks, in strict justice, they ought to have 
suffered : thus compare the final earthly destinies 
of the heathen oppressors, Epiphanes (77 9°}*) and 
Nicanor (15-8); and of the Hellenizing Jews, 
Jason (57-!°) and Menelaus (13%). Even the martyrs 
confess their sufferings to be due to sin (7% 8% 38), 
Immediate retribution is a token of God’s goodness 
(6%), But our present concern is mainly with re- 
tribution beyond the grave. The righteous and 
the wicked of Israel enter after death the inter- 
mediate state (Hades), where they have a foretaste 
of their final doom (6°), which takes effect after 
the resurrection. There is to be a resurrection of 
the righteous (7% 1 4 23. 29.8), nossibly even of all 
Jews (12%-4), The resurrection is to be clearly 
that of the body (7). Apparently, it is to accom- 
pany the final judgment. Of the heathen there 
will be no resurrection: when they die they enter 
at once on their eternal doom (7). There appears 
to be no blessed future for any of the Gentiles. 

(C) 1st cent. A.D. 

Book of Jubilees.—Like many of the books just 
reviewed, the Book of Jubilees makes no mention 
of a Messianic king. It sketches, however, in 
vigorous terins, the woes that are to be the prelude 
of the Messianic kingdom, the attacks of the 
heathen powers, and then the gradual introduction 
of the kingdom effected through devotion to and 
observance of the law. Thus the Messianic woes 
are described in 231 22 ‘Calamity follows on 
calamity, and wound on wound, and tribulation on 
tribulation, and evil tidings on evil tidings, and 
illness on illness, and all evil judgments such as 
these, one with another, illness and overthrow, 
and snow and frost and ice, and fever, and chills, 
and torpor, famine, and death, and sword, and 
captivity, and all kinds of calamities and pains. 
19. And they will strive one with another, the 
young with the old, and the old with the young, 
the poor with the rich, and the lowly with the 
great, and the beggar with the pence, on account 
of the law and the covenant; for they have for- 
gotten His commandment, and the covenant and 
the feasts, and the months, and the Sabbaths, and 
the jubilees, and all judgments. 22. And a great 

unishment will befall the deeds of this generation 

rom the Lord; and he will give them over to the 
sword and to judgment and to captivity, and to be 
plundered and devoured.’ 

And thereupon will ensue the invasion of Pales- 
tine by the Gentiles (23°-%), ‘And he will wake 
up against them the sinners of the Gentiles, who 
will show them no mercy or grace, and who respect 


the person of none, neither old nor young, nor any 
one, for they are wicked and powerful, so that they 
are more wicked than all the children of men. And 
they will use violence against Israel and transgres- 
sion against Jacob, and much blood will be shed 
upon the earth, and there will be none to gather it 
and none to bury. 24. In those days they will cry 
aloud, and call and pray that they may be saved 
from the hand of the sinful Gentiles; but none will 
be saved.’ 

Then Isracl will repent (23%). ‘And in those 
days the children will begin to study the laws, and 
to seck the commandments, and to return to the 
paths of righteousness’ (2314 27-8), «16. And in 
that generation the sons will convict their fathers 
and their elders of sin and unrighteousness, and 
the words of their mouth and the great wickednesses 
which they perpetrate, and concerning their forsak- 
ing the covenant which the Lord made between 
them and Him, that they should observe and do all 
His commandments and ILis ordinances and all His 
laws, without departing either to the right hand 
or the left. 27, And the days of the children of men 
will begin to grow many, and increase from gene- 
ration to gencration and day to day, till their days 
draw near to one thousand years, and to a greater 
nuinber of years than (before) were their days. 28. 
And therewill be no old man norone that is not satis- 
fied with his days, for all will be (as) children and 
youths, 29. And all their days they will complete 
In peace and in joy, and they will live, and there 
will be no Satan nor any evil destroyer; for all 
their days will be days of blessing and healing. 
30. And at that time the Lord will heal His ser- 
vants, and they will rise up and see great peace 
and drive out His adversary, and the righteous will 
see and be thankful, and rejoice with joy for ever 
and ever, and will see all their judyments and all 
their curses on their enemies.’ Finally, when the 
righteous die their spirits will enter into a blessed 
immortality (23%). ‘And their bones will rest in 
the earth and their spirits will have much joy, and 
they will know that it is the Lord who executes 
judgments, and shows mercy to hundreds and 
thousands of al) that love Him.’ 

Observe that (1) apparently there is no ra ~rec- 
tion of the dead, and that the soul enters at‘.cath 
on its final destiny. (2) Sheol has thus become 
hell (2431). *For though he ascend unto heaven, 
thence will he be brought down; and whithersoever 
he flee on earth, thence will he be dragged forth ; 
and though he hide himscif amongst the nations, 
even from thence will he be rooted out; and 
though he descend into Sheol, there also shall his 
condemnation be great, and there also he will 
have no peace.’ 

Assumption of Moses (A.D. 7-29).—This book is 
closely allied to that of Jubilees in many respects. 
Thus the preparation for the advent of the Lheo- 
cratic or Messianic kingdom will be a period of 
repentance (1!8). 1750 years after the death of 
Moses, God will intervene on behalf of Israel (10"*), 
and the ten tribes will be brought back from 
the captivity.” During this kingdom Israel will 
destroy her natural encmies (10°), and finally be 
exalted to heaven (10°), whence she shall see her 
enemies in Gehenna (101%). 

Observe that (1) there is no Messiah. Indeed 
the author in 10 appears to be really inimical to 
this expectation: ‘The eternal God alone... 
will punish the Gentiles.’ (2) here appears to be 
no resurrection of the body, but of the spirit only 
after the final judgment, similarly as in Eth, En. 
91-104, Pss of Solomon, and Jubilees. (3) 
Gchenna, which originally was the specific place 
of punishment for apostate Jews, has now become 
the final abode of the wicked genorually. 

* See Charles’ Assumption of Muses, pp. 59, 60. 
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Philo (3.c. 25-A.D. 50).—We shall touch only on 
the main points of Philonic eschatology. Philo 
looked forward to the return of the tribes from 
captivity, to the establishment of a Messianic 
kingdom of temporal prosperity, and even to a 
Messiah. The eee classict on this subject are 
De Execrat, § 8-9, and De Pram. et Pan. § 15-20. 
The inclusion of the Messiah and the Messianic 
kingdom in Philo’s eschatology, though really 
foreign to his system, is strony evidence as to the 
srevalence of these expectations even in Hellenistic 
y udaism. Apparently, he did not look forward to 
a general and final judgment. All entered after 
death into their fitnd wbode. The punishment of 
the wicked was for everlasting (De Cherub. § 1); 
even wicked Jews were committed to Tartarus 
(De EHzxecrat. § 6). As matter was incurably evil, 
there could of course be no resurrection of the 
body. Our present life in the body is death (De 
Leq. Alleg. § 1). 

Slavonic Hnoch* (A.v. 1-50).—As the earth was 
created in six days, its history, according to this 
hook, will be accomplished in 6000 years; and as 
the six days of creation were followed by one of 
rest, so the 6000 years of the world’s history will 
be followed by a rest of 1000 years—the millennium 
or Messianic kingdom, Then time will pass into 
eternity (827-337), In this Messianic kingdom 
there is no Messiah. At the close of this kingdom 
the final judement is held, variously called ‘the 
day of judgment’ (39! 51), ‘the great day of the 
Lord’ (18°), ‘the great judgment’ (52) 58° 658 667), 
‘the day of the grent judement’ (50), ‘ the eternal 
judgment’ (7), ‘the great judgment for ever’ (60), 
‘the terrible judgment’ (48°), ‘the immeasurable 
judgment’ (40), But pace to the final judgment 
the souls of the departed are in intermediate places. 
Thus the rebellious angels are confined to the 
second heaven, awaiting in torment the eternal 
judgment (7), The fallen lustful angels are kept 
in durance under the earth (187). Satan, being 
hurled down from heaven, has the air as his habita- 
tion (29%5), There is no definite account of the 
intermediate place for men’s souls. ‘he writer 
declares, however, that places have been prepared 
for every human soul (49° 58°) Irom the fetter 
context these appear to constitute the intermediate 
place for human souls, In 32! Adam is sent back 
to this receptacle of souls on his death, and is 
transferred from it to paradise in the third heaven 
after the great judgment (42°), Even the souls of 
beasts are preserved till the final judgment, in 
order to testify against the ill-usage of man (58* §), 
On the conclusion of the final judyment the right- 
eous enter paradise as their eternal inheritance and 
final abode (8. 9. 4235 615 65!"). The wieked are 
cast into hell in the third heaven, where their 
torment will be for everlasting (10. 401% 412 421-3 
615). There is apparently no resurrection of the 
body—the righteous are clothed with the garments 
of Crod’s glory (228, ef, Eth. En. 62)6 108!%). ‘The 
seventh heaven is the final abode of Enoch (55? 
672), but this is an exceptional privilege. 

Observe that (1) we have here the first mention 
of the millennium. (2) ‘here is no resurrection of 
the body; but at the final judgment the souls of 
the righteous, which have in the interval been in 
the intermediate place, are now clothed with God’s 
glory and admitted to paradise. 

Book of Wisdom.—In this Alexandrian work 
there is no Messiah, but there is an expectation of 
the Messianic or Theocratic kingdom, where the 
righteous will judge the nations and have dominion 
(378), There will be no resurrection of the body ; 
for the soul is the proper self: the body is a mere 
burden taken up by the pre-existent soul, but in 


* For further details see Morfill and Oharles’ editio princeps 
of this book ; also the art. ENoou (Bk. of Secrets of). 
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due season laid down ayain. Accordingly, there 
is only an immortality of the soul. The immor- 
tality of the righteous soul and its future blessed- 
ness are set forth in terns remarkable at once for 
their beauty and vigour (3'-4 4% 7 1!9 158), As for 
the wicked, they will be punished with death 
(13. 16 274) 5 they will be bereft of hope (3! 1% 51) ; 
the time for repentance is past (5*); they will be 
utterly destroyed (4%), yet not annihilated ; for 
they will be subject to pain (4'%); and be aware 
of the blessedness of the righteous (5'?). 

Observe that the righteous in Israel are to judge 
the nations. ‘This seems to be a later development 
of the judgment by the sword frequently mentioned 
in previous literature (cf. Dn 2; Kth. En. 9174 
etc.). Thus the judgment of the saints has become 
a forensic one, as that of the Messiah (cf. 1 Co 67). 

4 Maccabees. — This book 18 a_ philosophical 
treatise on the supremacy of the reason. The 
writer adopts, so far as possible, the tenets of Stoi- 
cism. Ife teaches the eternal existence of all souls, 
cood and bad, but no resurrection of the body: 
the good will enjoy eternal blessedness in heaven 
(9? 1212 1317 153 175). but the wicked will be tor- 
mented in fire for ever (9° 10"). 

Apocalypse af Baruch* (A.D, 50-80).—OF this 
composite work the six or more independent con- 
stituents may be ranged in three classes when 
treated from the standpoint of their eschatology. 
Thus the Messiah Apoealypses A! A? A%, 2.6, 27- 
30! 36-40 53-74, form the first class, 1. This 
differs from the remaining part of the book in 
being written prior to A.b. 70 and in teaching the 
doctrine of a personal Messiah. The réle of the 
Messiah in A} is entirely a passive one, whereas in 
A? and A® he is a warrior who slays the enemies of 
Israel with hisown hand. Inall three Apocalypses 
the Messiah-Kingdom is of temporary duration. 
In A? ‘his principate will stand for ever until the 
world of corruption is at an end?’ (408); in A® his 
reign is described as ‘the consummation of that 
which is corruptible, and the beginning of that 
which is incorruptible’ (74°). In A? and A® the 
kingdom is inaugurated with the judgment of the 
sword (397-40? 72°°6), The Gentiles that had ruled 
or oppressed Tsrael should be destroyed, but those 
that ae not done se should be spared, in order to 
be subject to Israel (7256), The final judgment 
and the resurrection follow on the close of these 
kingdoms. Of the two remaining classes, the 
second consists of B', and the third of 1? and B3, 
written after A.D. 70. 

ii, In B, te. 1-9! 43.-447 45-468 77-82. 84. 86-87, 
the writer looks forward to the rebuilding of Jeru- 
silem (6°), the restoration of the exiles (77% 787), the 
Messianic kingdom, but no Messiah (15 46% 77!). 
There is no consideration shown for the Gentiles 
(822-7), 

ill. In B’, t.¢. 13-25. 302-35, 41-42. 448°! 47-52. 
75-76. 83, the writer has relinquished all hope 
as to the present corruptible world, and fixes his 
regards wy on the incorruptible world that is to 
be. The world will be renewed (32%), and in this 
renewal, from being transitury and verging to its 
close (48° 85!*), it will become undying (51°) and 
everlasting (48) ; from being a world of corruption 
(40° 74? 21! ete.), it will become incorruptible and 
invisible (747 51°), The teaching as to the resurrec- 
tion proceeds on parallel lines. Thus in answer to 
the question, ‘Wilt thou perchance change these 
things (7.e. man’s material body) which have been 
in the world, as also the world ?’ (49%), it is shown 
in 50 that the dead will be raised with their bodies, 
exactly in the same form in which they had been 
committed to the earth, with a view to their re- 
cognition by those who knew them. When this 


* For a fuller treatment of the questions touched upon here 
see Oharles’ Apocalypse of Baruch. 
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recognition is completed, the bodies of the right- 
eous will be transformed, with a view to a spiritual 
existence of unending duration and glory (51 ® 7-9) ; 
and they will be made like unto the angels and 
equal to the stars, and changed from beauty into 
loveliness, and from light into the splendour of 
glory (61). ‘hey will surpass the angels in ex- 
cellency (51%). In B, te. 85, there is the same 
despair of a national restoration as in B, and only 
spiritual blessedness is looked for in the world of 
incorruption (85* 5), 

Observe that (1) in B? Sheol is the intermediate 
abode of the souls of the departed prior to the final 
judgment (235 48!8 523, ef. 56%), This intermediate 
place is one involving certain degrees of happiness 
or torment. For the wicked it is an abude of 
pain (30° 36"), but not to be compared with their 
torments after the final jndgment. As for the 
righteous, these are preserved in certain ‘cham- 
bers’ or ‘treasuries’ which are in Sheol (4 Ezr 4*), 
where they enjoy rest and peace and are guarded 
by angels (Eth. En. 1005, 4 Ezr 7%), From these 
they issue forth at the final judgment, to receive 
their everlasting reward (30°) (2) From the 
account of the resurrection in 493-51, it is elear 
that the Pauline teaching in 1 Co 155 ig in some 
respects a developed and more spiritual expression 
of ideas already current in Judaism. 

Book of Baruch.—In this composite work there 
is little that demands our attention. 1-38 is 
undoubtedly derived from a Hebrew original, and 

ossibly part of 39-5. It is composed of at 
east three independent writings. As to their 
dates, nothing satisfactory has been yet arrived at. 
Itis noteworthy that in 2!7 Hades still possesses its 
OT connotation. The restoration of Jerusalem is 
looked for (49-85) and the return of the exiles (495-5), 

4 Kzra.—We shall adopt provisionally some of 
the critical results attained by Kabisch on this 
book, Of the five independent writings which 
he discovers in it, two were written prior to 
A.D. 70, and three subsequently. The two former 
he designates respectively as an Kizra Apocalypse 
and a Son-of-Man Vision. (a) The Ezra Apocalypse 
consists of chapters 452/18 618-25. 28 76-44 gos_g13 and 
is largely eschatological. ‘The signs of the last 
times are recounted at vreat length (5'!2 G18 g)-3 6) 
the destruction of Rome (5%), and the advent of the 
Messiah, the Son of God (5° 7%). Certain saints 
will acconipany the Messiah (7%), and all the faith- 
ful who have survived the troubles that preceded 
the kingdom will rejoice together with the Messiah 
for 400 years,* ‘Then the Messiah and all men will 
die (7°), and in the course of seven days the world 
will return into its primeval silence, even as in 
seven days it was created (7%), Then the next 
world will awake and the corrnptible will perish 
(7%), and all mankind will be raised from the dead 
(782) and appear at the last judgment (7%), Then 
Paradise (=final abode of the righteous) and 
Gehenna will be revealed. And the judgment will 
last seven years (7%), 

Observe that besides the general resurrection in 
731. 8 there seems to be a preliminary resurrection 
of some special saints to the Messianic kingdom 
in 7%, but this is doubtful. 

(6) A Son-of-Man Vision.—This writing consists 
of chapter 18, and was probably composed before 
A.D. 70. Many signs will precede the advent of 
the Messiah (13*?), who will appear in the clouds of 
heaven (13% 8); and the nations will assemble from 
the four winds of heaven to attack him (13°: *), but 


* This number has originated as follows. According to Gn 
1513 Isracl was to be oppressed 400 years in Egypt. Now in 
Ps 00 the writer prays: ‘Make us glad according to the days 
wherein thou hast afflicted us, and the years wherein we have 
seen evil.’ From the combination of these two passages it was 
inferred that the Messianic kingdom would last 400 years, aso 
set-off against the period of oppression in Egypt. 


the Messiah will destroy them, not with spear 
or weapon of war (13° #4), but ‘by the law, which ig 
like fire’ (13%), And he will restore the ten 
tribes (13 47), and preserve the residue of God’s 
people that are in Palestine (13%). 
e shall now set forth the eschatological ex- 
pectations which appear in the remaining three 
constituents of this work, which were composed 
between A.D. 70 and 100. (c) The Eagle Vision, i.e. 
10-12", Ifere the destruction of Rome is pre- 
dicted, through the agency of the Messiah sprung 
from the house of David (1222), who will judge its 
people and destroy them (12%), He will save the 
residue of God’s people in Palestine, and he will fill 
thein with Joy to the end, even the day of judgment 
(1254), (d) An Ezra fravment, i.e, [41-17 18-27. 86-47, 
‘zra. is to be translated and live with the Messiah till 
the times are ended (14°), ‘hese times are twelve. 
Of these, ten and a half have already clapsed (141). 
There seems to be no Messianic kingdom, 
(ec) The By poenl ypse Of Salathicl, d.¢, 3-8! 43-61 613_ 
G9 G79 748_gB Qi} 7 1240-48 148-35 The world is 


nearly at an end (44°), As it was created, so it 
will be judged by God alone (5% 65), Very few 


will be saved (747° 82-4), Judginent and all things 
relating to it were prepared before the creation of 
the world and of man (7%), The day of judgment 
will arrive when the number of the righteous is 
completed (4°%); for the sins of earth will not retard 
it (4°42), In the meantime retribution sets in 
immediately after death (7 8¥ 7+ 80. 86. 95 1485) On 
dying, the souls of the righteons will be allowed 
seven days to see what will befall them. (72% 2%) ; 
they will be guarded by angels in the ‘chanrbers’ 
(775 8. 8. 121), They will have the joy of rest in 
seven ways (7%), These chambers form their 
intermediate abode: after the final judgment 
glory and transfiguration await them (7% 7), Bat 
the souls of the wicked will not enter into the 
‘chambers,’ but ronm to and fro in torment in 
seven ways (77%), After the final judyment 
they will be tormented more grievously still (7). 
Intercession, though permissible now (7!%*), will 
not be allowed on ane day of jndyment (7102-10), 
All things will then be finally determined (72!3°"), 
With the final judgment this world closes and the 
next begins (74): it will be a new creation (77), 
With its establishinent the righteous enter on their 
final reward. They shall be bright as stars (7%) ; 
and, beyond them (7!”), they shall shine as the sun 
and be nnmortal (787), Paradise will be their final 
abode (7}), 

Josephus (A.D. 37-101). — Josephus’ interpreta- 
tion of Messianic prophecy as pointing to Ves- 
pasian (BJ vi. v. 4) must be set down to the 
exigencies of his position with regard to the 
Romans, For it is clear from Andé, Iv. vi. 5 that 
he looked forward to a Messianic cra, As the 
troubles predicted by Danicl had befallen Israel, 
so likewise would the prosperity (Ané. xX. xi. 7). 
Apparently, he believed in an intermediate state 
for the righteous, Thus in Ant, Xvi. i. 3 it is 
said that ‘souls have an immortal vigour, and that 
under the earth (7d xOovds, cf, BJ I. viii. 14 xad’ 
ddov) there will be rewards and punishments, 
accordingly as they have lived virtuously or 
viciously in this life; and the latter are to be 
detained in an everlasting prison, bnt the former 
will have power to revive and live nyain.’ Here 
the Seat enter at once into everlasting punish- 
ment. Sheol is here hell. But the righteous rise 
from the intermediate place of happiness and enter 
into other bodies, probably spiritual bodies (BJU. 
viii. 14). Suel was the Pharisaic doctrine accordin 6 
to Josephus, The Essenes believed that a blesses 
immortality awaited the souls of the righteous (Bd 
Il. viii. 11), but that those of the wicked were des- 
tined toa dark, cold region, full of undying torment. 
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The above account of Pharisaic belief which we 
derive from Josephus may be regarded as fairly 
trustworthy ; but that which he gives in BJ Ill. 
viii. 6 is misleading in a high degree. There he 
describes the soul as a ‘particle of Divinity’ (dco 
potpa) which has taken up its abode in a mortal 
body. After death the souls of the righteous 
‘receive as their lot the most holy lee in heaven, 
from whence, in the revolution of ages, they are 
again sent into pure bodies.’ For the souls of 
suicides the darkest place in Hades is reserved. 

IV. SYSTEMATIC EXPOSITION OF JEWISH Es- 
CHATOLOGY (B.C. 200-A.D. 100).—In the preceding 
section we huve given a survey of eschatological 
ideas in the order of their historical attestation, 
and consequently, in large measure, of their actual 
evolution. By presenting the eschatological scheme 
of each writer by itself in that section, we have 
made it possible for the reader to see the various 
conceptions, such as Sheol, Gehenna, Messiah, 
Resurrection, in their actual organic relations and 
historical environment. In this section, however, 
we shall isolate several of these conceptions, and 
deal briefly with the various forms they assumed 
from B.C. 200 to A.D. 100in Jewish circles. These 
conceptions are: the Last Woes, the Messiah, the 
Messianic Kingdom, the Return of the Dispersion, 
the Resurrection, Judgment, Sheol or Hades, 
Gehenna, Paradise, Heaven. 

Lhe Last Woes.-~It will be suflicient for our 
present purpose to mention the passages where 
these woes preluding the Messianic kingdom are 
recounted. These are: Dn 12!, Or. Sibyll. 376-84, 
2 Mac 578, Juhilees 231: % 23, Anoc, Bar 27. 4831-41 
707-8, 4 Ear 6'-38 6'8-28 91-12 1320-31) Hor further in- 
formation the reader should consult Drummond, 
The Jewish Messiah, in loc.; Schiirer, JP? UW. ii. 
154-156; Schoettgen, Mor. Jlebr. ii. 509 sqq. 
550 sqq. 

The Messiah.—As this subject will be treated 
under the general art. M@rSSIAH, we shall sketch 
here only its leading phases. 

1. The Messiah—conceived inerely as a passive 
though supreme member of the Mestianie king- 
dom. He is so represented in Eth. En. 83-90, 
where his appearance is largely otiose, and due 
probably to literury reminiscence. He rules over 
a transtigured Israel, with the Heavenly Jerusalem 
set up as the centre of his kingdom, and his reign 
is apparently for ever. In the Ist cent. of the 
Christian era this conception reappears twice in 
Apoe. Bar 27-30' where his rule is of temporary 
duration, and in 4 Eizr 7°8 (i.e. in the Ezra Apoe. 
See p. 747%), where he dies after a reign of 400 
years. In the second and third cases the Messiah 
appears after the Messianic woes and judgment ; 
in the third, simultaneously with the first resur- 
rection. 

li. The Messiah—conceived as an active warrior, 
who slays his enemies with his own hand. This 
conception is attested in the Or. Sibyll, 382-600, 
which belongs to the 2nd cent. B.c.; in the Pss. of 
Sol 17? 26, where tlie Messiah is to be of Davidic 
descent—but this book belongs properly to the 
next division; in Apoc. Bar 36-40; also in 
another independent writing in the same book, 
53-74 ; 4 Ezr 10°-12%, Jn the last the Messiah is 
of Davidic origin. In all these books save the 
first (?) the Messianic kingdom is of temporary 
duration. 

iii, The Messiah—conceived more loftily as one 
who slays his enemies by the word of his mouth, 
and rules by virtue of his justice, faith, and holi- 
ness (cf. Ps.-Sol 1777. 81. 87. 49. 41)) A similar concep- 
tion is found in 4 Ezr 13. In both writings his 
reign is probably of temporary duration. 

iv. The Messiah—conceived as supernatural, as 
eternai Ruler and Judge of mankind (Eth. En. 
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37-70). This conception of the Messiah is logic 
ally in some measure a development of that in the 
third division, and yet it is chronologically ante- 
cedent to it. It is the most sublime conception of 
the Messiah to be found in all Jewish literature 
outside the Canon. For further details see above, 

. 7448, 

: The Messianic Kingdom.—Three views in the 
ain prevailed amongst the Jews as to this 
kingdom. i. It was to be of eternal duration. 
li. It was to be of temporary duration. ui, There 
was to be no Messianic kingdom. 

i. The Messianic kingdom was to be of eternal 
duration. 

(a) On earth as it is (Eth. En. 1-36, Dn, Or. 
Sibyll, 3786-78 (7)), 

(b) On a transformed earth and in heaven (Eth. 
En. 37-70). As the Messianic kingdom is here 
eternal, it is preceded in Palestinian literature by 
the resurrection and the final judgment. 

ii, The Messianic kingdom was to be of tem- 
»orary duration on earth (Eth. En. 91-104, Ps.- 
Bol 17. 18, 2 Mac, Jubilees, Slav, En., Assumption 
of Moses, Book of Wisdom, Apoc. Bar—parts A} 
A? A® B!,—4 Ezr—all parts but Salathiel Apoc.). 

When the Messianic kingdom is of temporary 
duration, there appears to be no transformation of 
the earth. The resurrection and final judgment 
take place at its close. The resurrection is all but 
universally a resurrection of the righteous on 
Hence in many of these books the wicked are held 
to enter at once into their final abode. Thus 
Hades in these cases becomes Hell. 

lili. No Messianic kingdoin expected [4 Mac (2), 
Apoc. Bar (B*), 4 Ezr, Salathiel ‘Apoe.] 

Tn these books man does not enter till after the 
last judgment on his final award. After death he 
ir with a foretaste of his final lot in Hades or 
eheol, 

Lhe Return from the Dispersion.—The promise 
that God would turn again the captivity of Israel 
is frequently made in the OT ; also in Sir 33" (AV 
36"), ‘To 13%, Eth. En. 57)? 90%, Or, Sibyl, 
2170-178) Bar 277-85 4%. 87 55-7) Ps,-Sol 11, 2 Mac 238, 
Apoc. Bar 77° 787 (cf. 84% 8%), 4 zr 13!2 88-47, 
Targ. Jon. on Jer 33%, and Shemoneh Esreh : ‘ Lift 
up a banner to gather our dispersed, and assemble 
us from the four ends of the earth. Yet Rabbi 
Akiba (Sanh. 105), in the 2nd cent. A.D., denied 
this return. 

The Resurrection.— The resurrection is very 
variously conceived. The earliest attested view 
in the 2nd cent. B.C. is that of (a) the resurrection 
of all Israel (Dn 12)*), About the same period 
the doctrine of (4) the resurrection of the righteous 
only is taught in Eth. En. 83-90. Towards the 
close of the same century another writer looks 
forward, not to a resurrection of the body, but to 
(c) a blessed immortality of the soul or spirit after 
the final judgment (Ith. En. 91-104). These views 
hold the field throughout the next century, and it 
is not till the Ist cent. of the Christian era that 
they are in sume measure displaced by others. 
These latter, which are developments of the former, 
are: (d) a blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous after death. ‘T'his is one side of the 
larger doctrine of an immediate and final retribu- 
tion after death aflecting only the soul or spirit; 
(e) a general resurrection of all mankind preceding 
the final judgment. 

(a) The resurrection of all Tsrael [Eth. En. 1-36 
(see 22), Dn 12!3, Eth. En. 37-70 (see 51, ete.), 
2 Mac 774-14 ete, 128-4, Apoc. Bar (3B?) (see 24. 
305 60. 51)]. 

In 2 Mac 12-4 the possibility of a moral change 
sre lace in Sheol seems to be implied. 

(6) The resurrection of the righteous only (Eth. 
En. 83-90 (see 90*)). 
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In this book the righteous have no concern in 
the last judgment, and do not rise till it is over. 

(c) A blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous after the final judgment{Eth. En. 91-104 
(see 103% 4 911° 92% 1042-4), Assumption of Moses 
(see 10°), Slav. En. (?), Eth. En. 108 (?)]. 

(d) A blessed immortality for the souls of the 
righteous immediately after death [Jubilees (see 
23), Philo, Book of Wisdom (see 3!-4 427: )9 ete.), 
4 Mac (see 5*7 98 13)” etc.)], Essene doctrine accord- 
ing to Josephus, BJ WU. viii. 11. 

Olserss the expression in 4 Mac 13" @avdéyras 
huas "ABpadu Kal ‘load« Kal "laxwB8 vroddtovrac (cf. 
Lk 1672), 

(e) Resurrection of all mankind [Apoc. Bar 3075 
50-51, 4 Ezr (Ezra Apoc. See 7%: 7), Test. XIT. 
Patr., Benj. 10). 

Judgment.—Judgment is variously conceived, 
either as retribution which takes effect from day 
to day, or at great crises in national history, or as 
retribution VRC is universal and final. ‘The last 
may take place either at the beginning or the 
close of the Messianic kingdom. Tn Apocalyptic 
literature little attention is paid to the first 
division. A most emphatic presentation of the 
doctrine of retribution in this life pervades 2 Mac 
and Jubilees. We shall here, however, confine our 
attention to judgment as connected with the con- 
summation of the world. Now, in the last times 
there were generally two stages in this judgment. 
The former was executed by human agents,—the 
saints of Israel or these led by the Messiah,— 
and may be designated as the judgment by the 
sword, or, better, the Messianic judgment; the 
latter was administered by God or, in one instance 
only, by the Messiah, and constitutes in reality 
the final judgment. 

(a) The Messianic Judgment. — This judgment 
(i.) may be realistically conceived as involving the 
destruction of the wicked by the personal prowess 
of the Messiah or the saints; or (ii.) it may be 
forensically conceived: the word of the Messiah or 
of the saints judges or destroys the wicked. The 
latter form of judgment is obviously a develop- 
ment of the former, but the two are not always 
kept apart. 

i. ‘The Messianic judgment realistically con- 
ceived : 

(a) Executed by the Messiah [Ps.-Sol 17. 18 (2), 
Apoc. Bar 39. 40. 72. 73, 4 Ezr 1289-8), 

(8) Executed by the saints (Dn 2“, Eth. En. 
909 9112 96! 93"4, Or. Sibyl]. 37, Jubilees, Assump- 
tion of Moses 10%). 

ii. The Messianic judgment forensically con- 
ceived : 

(a) Executed by the Messiah (Ps.-Sol 17. 18, 
4 Kizr 1378: 82-50), 

(8) Executed by the saints (Book of Wisdom 3°, 
ef. 1 Co 6°). 

(b) The Final Judgment.—This judgment is al- 
ways administered by God save in Eth. En. 37-70, 
where it is committed to the Messiah, the Son of 
Man. This judgment takes place either at the 
beginning of the Messianic kingdom or, where this 
kingdom is of temporary duration, at its close ; or, 
where no such kingdom is expected, ay at the 
end of this world (see section A aes on The Messianic 
Kingdom, p. 748°). 

As to Sheol, Gehenna, Paradise, Heaven, see the 
separate articles. 


LiTsRATURE.—The Jewish eschatology of our period has been 
reatly neglected in the past, This has been due ae pte the 
gnorance of Christian scholars, and pany to the deliberate 

ignoring by Jewish scholars of the chief sources of information 
on this subject, te. the Apocalyptic books. To Liicke, Hilgen- 
feld, and Drummond belongs, in large measure, the merit of 
. emphasizing the importance of this literature. Drummond's 
work, The Jewish Messiah, ia a splendid contribution to our 
knowledge of Jewish thought, though much of it is no longer 
abreast of our knowledge of thissubject. Schwally’s Das Leben 


nach dem Tode is very stimulating on this period, though fre- 
quently misleading, The reader may consult also Salmond’s 

hristuiun Doctrine of Immortality, and Stanton’s The Jewish 
and the Christian Messiah, where they deal with our subject. 

Abundant information, and copious, though undiscriminating, 
references to authorities will be found in Schilcer HJP u. 
126-187. Marti also (Geschichte der Israelitischen Religion, 
pp. 270-310) is well worth consulting. 

The present writer hopes to edit, towards the close of next 
year (1898), @ critical work on Jewish Eschatology from the 
earliest OT times down to A.p. 100. R. H. CHARLES. 


ESCHATOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
—-The eschatology of the NT attaches itself 
in the first instance to that of the OT. ‘The 
Heb. Scriptures do not contain anything like a 
definite or complete doctrine of the things of the 
end. They are the records, however, of an im- 
portant contribution to the faith in a future life, 
and that contribution was an ever-enlarging one. 
It had its reason in the two fundamental articles 
of Israel’s faith—the doctrine of one God: a living, 
personal, rightcons, gracious God, who made Him- 
self known to His people and entered into fellow- 
ship with them ; mn the doctrine of Alan as a 
creature different in origin and in end from other 
creatures, the bearer of God’s image, made for 
communion with God, and for life in that com- 
munion. These great truths, unfolding their 
meaning more and more, and acting on the popular 
conceptions of Death and the Hereafter which 
Isracl had in common with the Babylonians and 
other nations, led by steps of gradual advance to a 
clearer, more determinate, and’ more moral concep- 
tion of existence beyond the grave. ‘lhe experi- 
ences and intuitions of saints, the visions and 
forecasts and inferences of faith, seen in the 
poetical books, combined with thoughts and words 
of sublime suggestion occasionally found in the 
historical books, and with the more definite teach- 
ing of the prophets, to further this enlargement of 
belief and the march towards a definite doctrine. 
So the 5H eat ideas of a dark Sheol with a chill 
attenuated existence in its sunless deeps gave way 
to higher views: the thought of the lot of the 
individual disentangled itself from that of the 
destiny of the community; the belief in a moral 
order with judicial awards following men into the 
other world took shape and became increasingly 
distinct ; and at last the faith and the teaching of 
the OT rose to the great hope of a resurrection to 
life. This eschatology of the OT, which grew 
from less to more in the conrie of Israel’s history, 
remained nevertheless incomplete at its highest, 
and pointed to something beyond itself. The 
eschatology of the NT became its heir, passing 
beyond its limits and carrying its principles to 
their issues. 

But the eschatology of the N'T attaches itself 
also, though in another way, to the popular faith 
of the Jews of its time, and to certain develop- 
ments of thought and belief which had taken 
place in the period following that which produced 
the last of the OT books. These developments 
were considerable. We gather what they were 
from the literature of adaven which has de- 
scended to us, the Apocr. of the OT, to some 
extent the Rabbinical books, and most particularly 
the pseudepigraphic and apocalyptic writings. 
This literature furnishes the key to much in the 
N'T doctrine of the Last Things. It shows in what 
way the OT faith was retained and enlarged in 
harmony with its essential principles; in what 
way also it was materialized and subjected to 
changes which were not consistent with its true 
spirit; in what directions belicf became more 
positive; and in what respects it became fanciful, 
speculative, grotesque; how certain OT terms and 
ideas were modified in sense and application, and 
in what measure new terms and ideas were intro- 
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duced. The eschatology of the NT bears the 
impress of these things. It cannot be understood 
npart from them. J’rom much Chat emerged in 
this intervening period it stands aloof. Other 
things in this aegalepiient’ which were consistent 
with the principles of the O'T revelation, are 
reflected in it, purified of the gross, exaggerated, 
und Sentinal elements which mixed theinselves 
with them. 

The eschatology of the NT is not given in 
systematic form, neither is it expressed in the 
precise and measured language of metaplrysics or 
theology. It appears in the shape of a number of 
ideas which are common to the N'T books, but 
which are presented in different aspects and con- 
nexions by the several writers. Tt is given in 
occasional form, in Christ’s words, the discourses 
in the Bk. of Acts, the records of evangelists, the 
Epistles of apostles, on the promptings of cireum- 
stances which from time to time called forth 
declarations in speech or in writing on the matters 
of the end. It is not given in the terms of the 
schools nor with a view to speculative interests, 
but always for the purposes of life and practice, 
and in the langnave of the people. It makes free 
use of the figurative, parabolic, imaginative 
phraseology in which the Mastern mind naturally 
expresses Itself. It never claims to give an ex- 
haustive disclosure or a constructive account of the 
Last Things. ‘The message of the NT also being 
distinctively niessage of hope, the eschatology 
is occupied mainly with the issues of the kingdom 
of God and the destiny of the righteous. It says 
less of the graver issues of the future of the un- 
righteous. 

The eschatology of the NT being conveyed in 
this occasional and discontinuous form, we may 
best understand it by following out the great 
ideas as they appear first in one and then in 
another of the main groups of writings. The 
fundamental question is that of Christ’s own 
mind on the subject. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to deal with the eschatology first as it 
appears in Christ’s own words reported in the 
Gospels, and ¢hen as it is found in the teaching of 
the several divisions of the NT writings. It will 
thus be seen whether or how far the NT has a 
consistent doctrine of the Last Things, 

lr. Crurist’s ESCHATOLOGY.—There are questions 
of eriticisni to which regard must be had in study- 
ing the eschatology of the NT, In the case of our 
Lord’s teaching there is the debated question of 
what is primitive and what is secondary in the 
records of His words, with the varions tests pro- 
posed for distinguishing between the one and the 
other. It is impossible to enter at length into 
these things here. It is enough to say that the 
substance of Christ’s teaching will be found to be 
the same whichever of the leading theories of the 
construction of the Gospels is followed. Its main 
points belong to the large stream of narrative and 
discourse which is common to the first three 
Gospels, and in which the most primitive tradition 
is preva preserved. ‘There is also the question 
of the relation in which the report of Christ’s 
words given in the Fourth Gospel stands to that 
contained in the Synoptists. Of this it must 
suflice to say that the difference in the form is a 
reason for taking the two accounts separately ; 
from which, however, it does not follow that there 
is an essential difference between them. 

In the Synoptic Gospels the eschatology centres 
in the great idee of the KINGDOM oF Gop (which 
see), Clhirist’s whole disclosure of the Future has 
its point of issue in this doctrine of the Divine 
kingdom and its consummation. In this His 
teaching connects itself with the large ideas of the 
QT, carrying them further and fulfilling them. 
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As the OT, too, in its conceptions of the future 
knew nothing of the pisos lly of the subject and 


furnished no reasoned statement, but followed the- 


logic of experience and the heart, giving no dogma 
of immortality, but the expression of a living 
fellowship with God which involved the continu- 
ance of life; so Christ’s teaching lies apart from 
all theoretic questions, all speculative discussions, 
all that is of curious iuterest, and deals with 
practical relations and broad moral issues. — It 
offers no proof of the reality of a future existence, 
but presupposes it, and speaks of life as man’s 
destiny. It unfolds the course of the Divine 
kingdom which had been the object of OT faith and 
the centre of OT hope. It presents that kingdom 
as athing of the actual present, brought to men 
in and by the Teacher Himself, but also as a thing 
of the future which looks through all historical ful- 
filments to a completer realization,—a thing, too, 
of gradual, unobtrusive growth, yet destined to 
be finally established by a great conclusive event. 
Christ’s whole teaching on the subject of the Last 
Things, as regards the Chureh, the world, and the 
individual, is connected with this lofty OT idea 
of a new order in which God shall be confessed to 
be Sovereign, and has regard to it in its primary 
deliverances, 

Ainong these deliverances a large place is given 
to the promise of His own Aetiurn. In the OT the 
consummation of the Divine kingdom was to be 
brought about by a descent of God to earth, and 
in certain prophecies it was further connected with 
the coming of an ideal King, the agent of J” in the 
fulfilment of His purpose. So Christ connects the 
completion of the kingdom with a decisive oceur- 
rence, the great event of His own Varousia (Mt 
24% 87. 89)) ‘The time of this new interposition is 
not declared, it is not known even to the Son 
(Mt 24% RV, Mk 13° RV). But it is to come 
when the times are ripe for it, and there are 
srelusive tokens of it. ‘This event of His coming 
is the burden of the great eschatological discourse 
in Mt 24, 25, in which there are problems both for 
criticism and for interpretation. In that discourse 
two distinct occurrences, the destruction of Jeru- 
salem and the end of the world, seem to be spoken 
of as coincident and as near. This is in accordance 
with the nature of biblical prophecy as it is seen 
in the OT, which brings together in prophetic per- 
spective or ‘timeless sequence’ events which were 
widely separated in actual occurrence (Is 8. 9, 
Zeph, Ob). It does not require for its explanation 
the afhirmation of mistake on Christ’s part (Strauss, 
Renan, Keim, Weizsacker, S. Davidson, ete.), the 
supposition of misunderstanding or misreporting 
on the part of the evangelists (Baur, Colani, De 
Wette, Holtzmann, ete.), the limitation of the 
whole declaration to the single catastrophe of the 
fall of Jerusalem and the Jewish state (J. S. 
Russell, ete.), the theory of a double coming, or 
the hypothesis either of a Jewish (Weizsiicker) or 
of a Jewish-Christian (Colani, Keim, Pfleiderer, 
Wendt, Weiflenbach, Vischer, etc.) apocalypse 
in the discourse. Nor is this form of statement 
confined to this particular section of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Sayings of similar import are given else- 
where (Mk 13”, Lk 2152, Mt 10% 1677 3%; cf. also 
Mk 8 9!, Lk 95 27), In these Gospels, too, the 
Return appears to be an objective event, the ex- 
pression given to it being such as goes beyond any 
Hpuretiye description simply of the final victory 
of principles or the supersession of old forms of 
religion. In the Fourth Gospel the case is some- 
what different. It is the coming of the Spirit that 
chiefly appears there, and that in such measure as 
to suggest to many that only a dynamical coming 
isin view (Neander, Godet, etc.). Yet a distine- 
tion is observed between the coming of the Spirit 
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and Christ’s coming, and there are passages in 
which the idea seeins to be the same as that of the 
Synoptic records (14? 218, cf. 1 Jn 2%), The first 
point, therefore, in Christ’s teaching on the subject 
of the future is the announcement of the objective 
event of His own Return. But His declarations 
on this Parousia know nothing of the minute and 
fantastic inventions of Jewish theology, as seen in 
the Book of Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, the 
Sibylline Oracles, and similar products of Jewish 
thought, with their elaborate machinery of signs 
and portents and mystic numbers, their extrava- 
gant chronologies, ilies grotesque descriptions of 
the literal re-settlement of the Jews in their own 
land, their many eccentricitics and ineptitudes. 
They know as little of those Chiliastie conceptions 
of the future, those curious calculations of the 
duration of Messiah’s kingdom, those puerile ideas 
of the erection of a new Jerusalem on the ruins of 
the old, which took hold of the Jewish mind before 
Christian times, and, entering into Christian 
thought, gave shape to the doctrine of a millennial 
reign of Christ on carth which was to end in a 
great apostasy and to herald the consummation. 
With this doctrine of the second advent is 
associated the doctrine of a Final Judgment. This 
judgment is presented as the object of the coming, 
and it occupies a piace of like prominence in 
Christ’s teaching. It is expressed in various of 
His sayings, but at greatest length in the eschato- 
logical discourse in the First Gospel. According 
to the consentient teaching of the Synoptic 
Gospels, it isa judgment at the end of the world, 
a judgment of individuals (Mt 22! etc.), o, judg: 
ment of universal scope (Mt 13°43 67-50 162" 25+) 
ete.), and a judgment in which Christ, the Son 
of Man, is Himself to be the Judge (Mt 25"! etc.). 
In the Fourth Gospel the jucemien? appears for 
the most part under another aspect. In that 
Gospel the emphasis is laid upon a judgment 
which is present and subjective, fulfilling itself in 
a probation of character and a self-verdict which 
roceed now (3!7- 18 1247-4), But this subjective 
judgment of the present in life and conscience is 
not inconsistent with an objective judgment of the 
future. And the latter 1s not strange to the 
Fourth Gospel. The Johannine phrase ‘the last 
day ’ (124) points to it, and it is contained in such 
words as rae in 577-3 (ef. 1 Jn 2% 4", in which 
Johannine writing the judgment is connected, as 
in the Synoptists, with Christ’s coming). The 
doctrine of a final judgment so declared by Christ 
stands in intimate relation to certain leading ideas 
of the OT, completing these and giving them cer- 
tainty. ‘The Heb. Scriptures, pone nres through 
and through by the idea of a Divine retribution, 
have a large doctrine of judgment, a_ judg- 
ment for Isracl, more frequently a judgment 
for the nations or a world-judgment. But for 
the most part it is a world-judgment which has 
its scene in this world, a triumph of the king- 
dom of God in the form of an overthrow of its 
living adversaries on earth. And in this J” Him- 
self is the Judge. In certain prophecies (Is 9. 11, 
Mic 5, Jer 23. 33. 34. 36, Ezk 34. 37, Zec 9-11) the 
triumph of the kingdom of God is connected with 
the advent of a great Davidic King, and Messiah 
appears as the agent of J’. But in the OT the 
final arbitrament of men’s lives is not committed 
to the Messiah or the ideal King, as in Christ’s 
teaching it is given to the Son of Man. Further, 
while the foundations of the doctrine of a final 
universal and individual judgment are laid in the 
OT ideas of the righteousness of God, His cove- 
nant relations with Israel, and His sovereignty over 
the nations, the conception of a judgment after 
death does not take distinct and definite form till 
near the close of the OT. Even when the idea of 


an individual judgment at the end of things 
uppears, the subjects of the judgment seem to be 
limited to those of Israel. Christ's doctrine has 
also its relations to the ideas of the non-canonical 
literature. In the representative books of Judaism 
the doctrine of a sudninent bulks largely, and is 
taught with much novel and peculiar detail. It 
has also different forms. In certain books (e.g. the 
Book of Lnoch 90%, the Assumption of Moses 
3. 4, ete.) the OT idea of a destruction of living 
enemics of J”s kingdom here on earth survives. 
In many cases, though not in all, the Messiah is 
the agent of God in this judgment; and the judg- 
ment is placed usnally at the beginning of His 
reign, but sometimes (where a limited duration is 
ascribed to that reien) at its close. In other 
books, however, and especially in the Book of 
Enoch, this passes over into the idea of a final 
judgment, in the forensic sense, occurring after 
death, extending to all men and to angels as well. 
In these books, too, God is the Judge and Messiah 
His instrument. Only in the later section of the 
Book of Enoch does the Messiah appear in any 
certain and definite form as the Judge at tho last 
day. Christ’s doctrine of a universal, individual 
a at the end of things, in which judgment 
Te Himself is Arbiter of human destinies, carricd 
the OT conception to its proper issue, while it 
gave a new certainty, consistency, and spirituality 
to the developed ideas which had arisen in Judaism 
in the period following the last of the Jewish 
prophets. 

In conjunction with these doctrines of the 
Parousia and the Judgment, the doctrine of a 
Resurrection has an essential place in Christ’s 
eschatological teaching. ‘The doctrine of a resur- 
rection from the dead is implied in the doctrine of 
a final universal judgment at the end of things. 
It lies also in the preat principles of OT. The 
Psalinists and the Prophets have their visions of a 
limitation of the power of death, a destruction of 
death, a deliverance from Sheol, a life superior to 
death; and, in the proyvress of the prophetic teach- 
ing, the faith in a resurrection of th: dead rises 
cu into distinctness. It anne first as o 

clief in the re-animation of the dead nation, and 
at last in Isaiah (26!) and Daniel as a belief in the 
return of deceased individuals to life. In the final 
utterance of OT on the subject (Dn 12%3) this 
enlargement of the idea appears to have its occasion 
in the question regarding the fate of departed 
members of Israecl—whether there is reward for 
the faithful among these, whether there is penalty 
for the unfaithful. But OT does not seem to go 
beyond the case of Israel. It tarries with the 
announcement that Isracl’s dead, true and false, 
shall come forth from the dust of earth to receive the 
awards of their truth or falsehood. In the period 
between this and the Christian era the belicf passed 
through various fortunes. It did not become the 
universal faith of the Jewish people. In some of 
the non-canonical books the old idea of Sheol con- 
tinues (Sir 1777 *8 414, Bar 2!7). In some the hope 
appears to be that of an incorporeal immortality 
(Wis 2° 31-4 41818 152, 4 Mac 14° 16” 18%), But in 
others the belief in a resurrection is scen in more 
or less definite form (Enoch 91° 923, Ps.-Sol 
316 13° etc., most distinctly and most frequently 
in 2 Mac, e.g. 7% 13; ef. also Sibyll. Oracles 1 
Q774. 2715 428.29 Anoc, Bar 305 50! 518, 2 Es 7°). 
Rejected by the Sadducees, it became the belief of 
the Pharisees and the majority of the Jewish 
people. It had become, too, a belief in the 
resurrection of the unjust as well as the just, 
although in certain cases the limited belief in a 
rising only of the righteous seems to have per- 
sisted (Ps.-Sol 3% 14? etc.) Opinion varied to 
gome extent as to the object of the resurrection, 
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whether it was for judgment or for participation 
inthe glories of Messiah’s kingdoin, and as to its 
time, whether it was to be immediately before 
Messiali’s era or at its close (cf. on the one hand 
Enoch 51, on the other Apoc. Bar and 2 Es). The 
doctrine, then, which had its roots in the great 
principles of the O'T touching life, the nature of 
man, and his relation to God ; whichin the OT had 
grown gradually in magnitude and in definiteness ; 
which also in Jndaism had undergone changes in 
art natural and consistent, in part forced and in- 
harmonious, forms an interral part of Christ's 
eschatological teaching. It is given in discourses 
which belong to the triple tradition in the Synop- 
tic records (Mt 2273-3) Mk 12!8 7) Lk 2077-4), It 
is implied in utterances reflecting current Jewish 
opinion (Mt 84, Lk 13%-"%), It is presupposed 
where it is not affirmed in terms (e.g. in Mt 24. 
25). It is stated in its essential relations to the 
great principles of the O'T, and is relieved of the 
extravagances, the crudities, and the literalities 
with which it had become associated in Jewish 
speculation and Jewish popular thought. It is 
the doctrine of a real bodily resurrection, far 
removed from Hellenic or Essene ideas of a bare 
immortality of soul, affirming in harmony with 
the O'T view of inan’s relation to God (Mt 228). 33, 
Mik 127627) Lk 2097-8) a continuance of life for 
man in his entire self. In this the Synoptic 
records and the Fourth Gospel agree. In the 
latter, it is true, the fact of the resurrection is 
presented mainly in its spiritual aspects and its 
immediate relations, Some of Christ’s largest 
words on tlie subject go beyond the idea of the 
resurrection at the last day (11*-*%); and others, 
if they stood alone, might perhaps be taken as 
strong descriptions of a spiritual renovation only 
(5%: 8), But in the Johannine record there are 
also words too definite to admit of being limited 
to the expression of a purely spiritual resurrection 
(5%: 2), Christ’s doctrine, further, is the doctrine 
of a wniversal resurrection. Certain passages in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Mt 22%, Mk 1377, Lk 20% 37, 
Mt 24°!) Lk 144), indeed, have been supposed to 
imply that Christ taught only a resurrection of 
the righteous, But there are others with a 
different tmplication (Mt 5° 8 1078), The ‘resur- 
rection of the just’ (Lk 144) sugeests its own 
antithesis. The Fourth Gospel, too, declares a 
‘resurrection unto condemnation’ as well as a 
‘resurrection unto life,’ and in speaking of the 
re-awakening of the dead uses terms too Tarve for 
the limited view. This resurrection, which extends 
to just and unjust, is further referred to the last 
day. In Christ’s own words there is no statement 
of a separation of the resurrection of the unrightcous 
from that of the righteous as if they were events 
belonging to different times. 

In contrast with the fulness and explicitness of 
Christ’s declarations on the Varousia, the Judg- 
ment, and the Resurrection, is the reserve of Lis 
teaching on the subject of the Intermediate State. 
This is the more remarkable in view of the position 
given to that topic in the theology and the 

opular thought oF the Jews of the time. The 
id idea of Sheol, originally that of an under- 
world forming the final abode of men, in course 
of time passed through changes which are indi- 
cated to some extent in the canonical books 
themselves, but which took larger effect at a 
later period, and are known to us from the non- 
canonical literature. These changes followed 
different directions, and various ideas of Sheol 
continued to prevail. In part the old conception 
survived, with some modilication (e.g. Siz 1728-39 
41'-4, Bar 2!7, To 3% ° 137, 1 Mac 26 14%); in part 
the term came to denote a place of relative retribu- 
tion (Wis 31-10 Hl-s G 18-20 17 - ) Mac vin Il, 14. 29 ] 248-45 
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etc.). Most particularly in the Apocalyptic booke 
it is found to have assumed the sense of an inter- 
mediate state with relative rewards and penalties 
(Enoch 10 22. 1005 1037; cf. Jubilees 5° 7° 
go71 9427. 38 2 Ky 7758, Apoc, Bar 52)-%), Jewish 
thought seems thus to have occupied itself largely 
with the idea of the period between death and 
judgment, and with the conditions and the possi- 
ilities of an intermediate state. Of all this there 
is little or no recognition in Christ’s words. He 
uses, it is true, the word Hades, the Greek equiva- 
lent to the Heb. Sheol, thrice. But in two of these 
eases the application is obviously PSS 
(Mt 11°3 16'%); and in the third (Lk 16%) the term 
forms part of the imagery of a parable intended to 
teach the broad moral lesson of the penalty of a 
selfish life, the retribution that pursues it and 
changes its conditions in the other world. In the 
sane parable He uses the term Abraham’s bosom 
(Lk 16%*), but in a connexion that does not suggest 
nu definite doctrinal intention. He also uses the 
term Paradise, a term with which varions and 
uncertain ideas had been associated in Jewish 
thought. But He uses it only once (Lk 23%), and 
in « large and general sense, as a word of hope and 
comfort ; in which sense also He uses the word 
sleep,—not to inculcate the doctrine of an inter- 
mediate state as a space of unconsciousness, or a8 
a place for the detention, the recompense, or the 
purification of souls. Some of Lis words appear 
to point rather to the hope of an immediate entrance 
of the just dead into the Father’s house and the 
I'ather’s glory (Jn 14%% 174). But in general His 
attitude to tle question of the condition between 
death and judgment is one of reserve, and Mis 
words convey nothing approaching to a doctrine 
of the intermediate state. 

It is otherwise with the question of what follows 
the resurrection and the judgment. ‘The escha- 
tology of NT as itis given by Christ Himself has 
w pronounced doctrine of the ATorad Issues of life. 
It speaks largely and distinctly of final reward for 
the good, and final penalty for the evil. ‘These 
are expressed by a great variety of suggestive 
terms. The recompense of the righteous is 
described as an inheritance, entrance into the 
kingdom, treasure in heaven, an existence like 
the angelic, a place prepared, the Father’s house, 
the joy of the Lord, life, eternal life, and the like; 
and there is no intunation that the reward is 
ome of change, that the condition is a termin- 
ableone. The retribution of the wicked is described 
as death, outer darkness, weeping and wailing and 
ewe os of teeth, the undying worm, the quench- 
ess fire, exclusion from the kingdom, eternal 
punishment, and the like. Different measures of 
reward and of penalty are intimated, according to 
different deyrees of merit and demerit (Lk 1247: 8), 
In Christ’s own words there is no certain declara- 
tion of the terminableness of the penalty of the 
finally impenitent, no indication either of an 
intermediate purgatorial process or of an ultimate 
nniversal restoration. In the Synoptic Gospels, 
and in the groundwork of their narrative, the term 
Gehenna, Hell, is applied to the future condition 
of the lost (Mt 572 2% % 1078 18% 2315.83 Mk 918. 45. 47, 
Lk 12°), This term, though in the later Judaism 
it had at times the sense of an intermediate con- 
dition, whether as a temporary purgatory or as a 
place of punishment, appears to have been in the 
earlier Judaism and in our Lord’s time a term for 
the retributive state after judgment (cf. e.g. Enoch 
277 § 907-6 ete., which are probably its first occur- 
rences in this sense; cf. also 2 Es 6'-* 7%), The 
question whether Christ teaches the permanence of 
the penal condition resulting from the judgment 
is variously answered. Certain of His sayings are 
taken to point to a terminable penalty. ‘These, 
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however, are few in number, and appear either to 
be irrelevant (e.g. Lk 12 8, where the question is, 
not the duration of the judicial awards, but their 
adjustment to different degrees of wrong), or to 
suggest the opposite conclusion (e.g. Mt 5° 78, Lk 
1258.09, where the idea seems to be that of a liability 
that cannot be discharzed, and a justice that is in- 
exorable; Mt 12333) Mk 382%, Lk 12! where the 
teriis appear to be exclusive terms, expressing: the 
irremediableness of the condition, the fact that there 
can be no forgiveness at any period for the sin in 
question). It is urged, too, but on grounds open 
to challenge, that the distinctive terns ‘eternal’ 
(alaos) and ‘punishnient’ («ddaos) inay have in 
this connexion other than their usual and obvious 
ete er But, on the other hand, the finality 
of destiny appears to be expressed unmistakably 
and in many different forms—in the words with 
which at the close of the great eschatological dis- 
course the moral issues of life are summed up 
(Mt 25%), in such contrasts as that between the 
‘kingdom prepared from the foundation of the 
world’ and ‘the eternal fire which is prepared for 
the devil and his angels’ (Mt 25"); in the statements 
of the issues of God’s kingdom and of man’s life 
iven in the parables (e.g. Mt 132-8 87-48) > in the 
figures of ‘the unquenchable fire’ (Mk 9%), the 
‘worm’ that ‘dieth not’? (Mk 9), the salting with 
fire (Mk 9), and the like; in the many other terns 
of solumm moment by which the final lot of the 
unworthy is deseribed—banishment from Christ (Mt 
771-3), resection (Mt 10%, Lk 9°), the loss of the 
soul or the life (Mk 8%), dying in one’s sins (Jn 
821-24), nerishing (Jn 3'%), being Judged already (Jn 
338), its being good never to have been born (Mt 26%, 
Mk 14"), ete. These sayings are to be understood 
in the light of the beliefs which prevailed among 
the Jews on the nature and the duration of the 
retribution of the wicked. These are by no means 
easy to determine, as they varied at different 
periods and in different schools. Yet the general 
condition of opinion in our Lord’s time and in the 
immediately preceding period can be stated with 
approximate certainty. The Jewish books relevant 
to the question contain little to hear out any large 
belief in the final restoration of all. They often 
use terms—death, perdition, destruction, and the 
like, which might be taken to point to annihilation 
as the final lout of the wicked, if interpreted apart 
from the old popular ideas of Sheol (e.g. Ps.-Sol 3! 
g? 128 1319 1518. of, 2 Es 7% 82-8, Apoc. Bur 30). 
But in many cases the language Is dshentoly ex- 
pressive of the finality of the retribution (e.g. Jth 
167, 4 Mac 989, Enoch 5&8 JON 129-6 gyal 972 8 
etc.). The schools of {illel and Shamiai, too, seein 
both to have taught, though in different ways, the 
immediate sealing of certain classes of sinners to 
Yehenna, or their punishment there to ‘ages of 
ages.’ It would appear, therefore, that in Christ's 
time, with certain variations and exceptions, the 
belief was general in an enduring pene in the 
other world for the absolutely evil—unrightcous 
Gentiles, guilty and apostate Jews. Christ's 
eschatolory is one of grace. Lis doctrine is a 
revelation of life. But it throws into strong relief 
the responsibilities of the present existence, the 
certainty of the retribution of sin, the possibility 
of an eternal sin (Mk 3”) with an eternal penalty. 

II, Tue ApostoLic Escua'roLoay.—Under this 
title we include the eschatological ideas and truths 
delivered in the various proups of NT writings 
outside the evangelical records of Christ’s own 
words. ‘lauking cach writer separately, we have to 
ascertain what contribution he makes to the escha- 
tological system, in what relation it stands to 
Christ’s doctrine, in what sense it is in harmony 
with that, in what degree it is supplementary. 
There are questions of literary criticism connected 
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with not a few of the writings, questions both of 
genuineness and of integrity. Into these it is not 
necessary to enter here. in increasing measure 
these writings are being lifted above the uncertain- 
ties of criticism. It is enough for our present 
purpose to take them as representatives of different 
Hype of N'T doctrine, earlier and later. Their 
ideas exhibit certain characteristic differences in 
form in the different groups. They bear the 
impress uf the beliefs, opmions, aud ways of 
speech that were eurrent among the Jews of the 
time. They have obvious points of aflinity with the 
ideas of the OT. ‘They stand in a special relation, 
of dependence and agreement, to Christ's doctrine, 

The Epistle of James, a notable product of 
pote Jewish Christianity, says comparatively 

ittle on the things of the end. It speaks most 
definitely of the Parousia, of that as an event nigh 
at hand, and as having judgment associated with 
it (58). It speaks also of a Atngdom that is pro- 
mised (25); of a Judge who ‘standeth at the 
door’ (5°); of a judgment that will be according to 
character and responsibility (2'8 3'); of recom- 
ea for the tried and proved (1*), and retri- 
utions for the oppressive rich (5'*7); of a penalty 
which appears to is eternal (5), 

In the /pistle of Jude Christ’s Return is the 
great event of the future (v.44); the reward of the 
rood is ‘eternal life’ (v.44); the trach of the final 
judement (vv. 34) is asserted ; the doom of the 
evil is deseribed as the ‘blackness of darkness,’ a 
doom ‘reserved for ever’ (v.28), A peculiar feature 
(appearing alxo in 2 Peter), in the eschatology of 
this Epistle, is the place given to the judginent of 
fallen angels—a subjeet on which the Jewish 
imagination ran riot (see especially the Book of 
Enoch 6-10. 21; ef. also Jubilees 5, Apoc. 
Bar 6613), Here their doom is deseribed, free 
from the extravagauces which meet us in the Apo- 
calyptic books, as that of being ‘kept in everlasting 
bonds under darkness unto the judgment of the 
vreat day’ (RV v.§). 

The writings beiuring Peter’s name, together 
with the discourses ascribed to that apostle m the 
Bk. of Acts, represent a distinct type of exchato- 
logical teaching, its of doctrinal statement gencrally. 
The Second Epistle, the genuineness of which has 
been so largely questioned, exhibits an allinity in 
many things ah the Epistle of Jude, It has the 
sume conception of the coming of Christ as the 
conclusive event of the future (24), It speaks in 
much: the sume terms of the judgment, and of the 
doom of evil men (2! 5&7), Tt designates the 
recompense of the good as an ‘eternal kingdom | 
(iit, as Jude designates it ‘eternal life’ It has 
the same exceptional doctrine of the punishment 
of fallen angels, applying the unusual term 
Tartarus to the intermediate place of their deten- 
tion, and describing them as committed to ° ee of 
darkuess in reserve unto judgment? (2), But it 
also makes its own peculiar contribution to the 
eschatology of the canonical writings ina remark- 
able paragraph, the most detailed of its kind in 
NT, on the end of the world (33-18), It teaches 
that Chlrist’s Parousia is to bring the whole present 
system of things to its conclusion, and the world 
itself to its consuuunation. With the great event 
of His coming the existing order shall be dissolved ; 
the present heavens and earth are to give place to 
‘fresh heavens and a fresh earth’; and a recon- 
structed world is to come forth as the abode of 
righteousness and the scene of thie perfected 
kingdom of God. In this 2 P attaches itself to 
O'T conceptions of a world-conflagration (Ps 508 973, 
Is 665262 Dn 72°), and a dissolution of the 
present system, effected by fire, in connexion with 
J's | judgment and the day of His recompense (Pa 
102% 27, Job 1413, Is 344 66%). 
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First Peter, which is an epistle of hope, looks at 
all things in the light of the future. It has a 
large eschatology, the central point of which is 
Christ’s ‘ Apocalypse,’ His revelation or appearing 
(1? 6). Its dominant notes are the ‘last time,’ the 
‘end of all things,’ the judgment (15 4717), In the 
judgment God Himself is Judge (17); Christ also 
epee to be Judge (4°), The judgment is universal, 
alike of quick and of dead (4°). It begins with the 
house of God now, and it has its fate reserved for the 
‘ungodly and the sinner’ (41718), The judgment 
of the unrighteous is referred to only incidentally. 
The reward of the good is declared in various terms, 
as an ‘iuheritance,’ ‘honour,’ ‘life,’ a ‘crown of 
glory,’ etc. (1%? 5*), The qnestion of greatest 
interest in the eschatology of this Epistle, however, 
is its relation to the “larger hope.’ This turns 
upon the interpretation given to the two famous 
massages touching the preaching to ‘the spirits 
in prison’ (3'*-*?), aud the preaching of the gospel 
to ‘the dead’ (4), In connexion with these the 
application which Peter makes of Ps 16 in his 
Pentecostal discourse (Ac 2") is also brought into 
view, The terms in which Peter speaks here of 
Christ, ‘neither was he left in Hades, nor did his 
flesh sce corruption,’ have been taken to point toa 
visit of Christ to the under-world, and a consequent 
activity of His grace there. It is with Christ’s 
resurrection, however, that Peter is specially con- 
cerned in that disconrse, and the words do not go 
beyond the broad statement that Christ at His 
dvath passed into the world of the departed like 
other men, but passed thither only to rise again. 
The two passages in the Epistle itself are of a 
different nature, and rank among tle chief cruces 
interpretum in N'T. The former passage has been 
expounded in the interest of many diflerent 
theories—those of the liberation of saints of OT 
times; Christ’s penal endurance of God’s wrath; 
the purgatorial detention and purification of souts ; 
Christ’s descent to Hades for the purpose of a 
judicial manifestation of Himself, for a en pro- 
clamation of the gospel ithere, for the provision 
of a continuous ministry of grace there, for the 
prolongation of opportunities of repentance and 
offers of forgiveness to the departed, and the like. 
The latter passage has also been very differently 
interpreted. On the basis of both, the eschatology 
of this Epistle has been understood by many to 


favour the ‘larger hope,’ and to sugvest that this, 


life is not in every case the theatre of human fates, 
if not to teach the doctrine of the existence of a 
nunistry of grace in the world of the departed with 
untold possibilities of after-death repentance and 
salvation. For the details of the interpretation 
and for its history the commentaries must be con- 
sulted. It must be enough here to say that, while 
the view in question has been largely adopted, 
it has not comnrended itself to all scholars of 
authority. The exegesis of these passages has 
still nrany uncertainties, and waits yet for its key ; 
while the eer themselves rane entirely alone 
in NT. (See especially Giider, Die Lehre von der 
Erscheinung Christi unter den Todten; Konig, Die 
Lehre von Christi Hollenfahrt ; Dietelmaier, Llis- 
toria dogmatis de Descensu Christi ad Inferos 
litteraria ; Hofmann, Schriftleweis; Usteri, Tinab- 
gefrhren zur Holle ; Schweitzer, Hinabgefahren zur 
Holle; Spitta, Christi Prediqt an die Geister ; 
Bruston, La Descente du Christ aux Enfers.) 
The further question has been raised whether 
Peter’s eschatology does not contain the doctrine 
of a Universal Restoration. In his discourse to the 
people in Solomon’s porch (Ac 3™ %) he is reported 
to have spoken of a restoration or restitution of all 
things. This has been sometimes supposed to 
intimate the final restoration of all men. But the 
words have their key in the passage of Malachi 
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(4-6) to which they refer, and in Christ’s applica- 
tion of that passage (Mt 17°). So seeRT SE the 
resturation of whieh Peter speaks becomes either 
the moral renewal of Israel, as some explain it, or 
the renovation of the world, as others think. It is 
in any case a restoration, not of persons, but of 
conditions, Veter’s eschatology, therefore, is in 
general concord with that which has so far been 
recognized in NT. The points in which it has 
been supposed to be different yet remain doubtful. 

The writings associated with John’s name havea 
distinct and peculiar character in their doctrine of 
the end as in all things else. ‘There is a marked 
difference, too, between the Apocalypse and the 
Epistles. ‘Ihe former is an eschatological writing, 
eAtowing the order of the Jewish Apocalyptic. In 
the latter eschatological truths also appear, but in 
a subordinate place. The Epistles a John, with 
their ideal teaching, find the future in the present. 
As in the version of Christ’s teaching which is 
given in the Fourth Gospel, their great conception 
ix life, and that as opposed to death and perdition. 
As in the one, so, too, in the other, this dife is in 
the first instance a present thing (1 Jn 5! 3), 
But it is also a thing of the future (1 Jn 2”), and 
it ix an edernal life, life after the divine order, life 
with the ethical quality of real, perfect life. But 
it is none the less a life that looks to a future— 
to a manifestation yet to be made of what the 
children of God shall tie (1 Jn3?). In these Epistles 
the eschatological relations are not lost in the 
ideal. They speak of the ‘last hour’ (1 Jn 21°); 
of an ‘antichrist’ that ‘cometh’ as well as of 
antichrists that already are (1 Jn 2'8- 1% 2 48, 2 Jn 7); 
of a future ‘full reward’ (2 Jn®); of a vision of 
Christ and a conformity to Him which are not of 
the present (1 Jn 3%); of a manifestation of 
Christ yet to be made, of Lis expected Parousia 
(I Jn 2%), The use of the term Parousia, which 
elsewhere, and especially in the Pauline writings, 
has a very definite sense, indicates that, while to 
John Christ’s Return was in one sense a spiritual 
advent, a present act of grace or judgment, it was 
in another sense an objective event of the future. 
While in John’s writings, too, the Lesurrection and 
the Judgment are for the most part spiritual pro- 
cesses and present conditions, they are also events 
of the future associated, as they are elsewlrere, 
with the Parousia, That it is so with regard to the 
former is implied in what is said of the Judgment 
and the manifestation of the children of God. 
That it is so with the judgment itself appears 
apie oaael in 1 Jn 2!8 417, 

u the Apocalypse of St. John we have a large 
and impressive SAO aN in which Christian 
truth appears in the garb of Jewish ideas and 
Jewish terms. This book is beyond all others the 
book of the future. That future is near, and it is 
filled with the figure of the returning Christ. Its 
whole doctrine of the end has its centre in the 
event of the Parousia, and that doctrine is con- 
veyed in a form which bears the stamp both of 
the visions of OT prophets (especially Ezekiel, 
Zechariah, and Daniel) and the symbolisin of the 
Jewish Apocalyptic books. The Parousia appears 
seeusionally as a spiritual advent taking eflect in 
history (2° 3°), but usually as the objective return 
which belongs to the end of things. It is regarded 
as near (217 3! 2212 20). it is to be an event of glory, 
and to have judgment for its object (1’). The Judge 
is God Himself (201); but Christ also appears as 
Judge (118 66 179012), Like the non-canonical books 
of the same class, it speaks much of the signs of 
the end, and of the prelusive events, but avoids 
the trivialities and the gross imaginings, the fanci- 
ful and long-drawn-out calculations, which are 
characteristic of the ordinary Jewish Apocalyptic 
(e.g. Enoch 10)? 9112-17 93, Assump. Moses 10”, Sibyl. 
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Or. 4”, 2 Es 14112 ete.). At times it seems to 
combine different ideas which prevailed in Judaism 
of the things of the end. In one paragraph (20!*”), 
of dificult interpretation, it appears to follow a 
view of the final events whieh differs from the 
general doctrine of the NT, but is given in certain 
of the Jewish books —the idea of a millennial reign 
of Christ on earth, to be followed first by a final 
burst of Satanic power, and then by Chirist’s 
judicial advent. The paragraph, which will not 
fit a purely figurative interpretation, represents 
the Day of the Lord as consisting of two divisions, 
with a double resurrection and a double Aes uiene 
—a first resurrection, which is only of the saints, 
and more particularly the martyred saints, and a 
second, which is for ‘the rest of the dead’; a first 
judgment taking effect in the overthrow of Satan, 
and a second, which is in forensic fori, and for 
all classes of the dead. The book is also under- 
stood to express two views of the lot of the right- 
eous dead: one in which they are presented as 
having immediate entrance into heaven (13°), an- 
other in which they are presented as in the under- 
world, in consciousness and rest, waiting for their 
coniplete reward (6°). In the latter case, how- 
ever, the martyrs alone are in view, and in both 
casea the language is that of the imagination. 
The Apocalypse, however, has a pronounced doce- 
trine of the final awards. The reward of the 
righteous is conveyed in a varied imagery of the 
OT order—‘ hidden manna,’ a ‘new name,’ the 
‘crown of life,’ ‘right to the tree of life,’ the place 
of a ‘pillar’ in the temple, a reign with Christ, a 
position before the throne, entrance into the eity, 
the vision of God’s face, the heirs! ‘v of all things 
(2? 10.17 B12. 2) 716 O17 QO) ~The enalty of the 
unrighteous is deseribed as ‘ great tribulation,’ 
being ‘without,’ killing with death, burning with 
fire (27 3 18® 9 9215); but above all by two terms, 
‘the second death’ (24 20% 14 21%) and ‘the lake of 
fire’ (19° 20!" 21%), which are peculiar to this book 
among the NT writings, but which occur in one 
form or other in the Rabbinical and Apocalyptic 
literature (e.g. Enoch 18! 217-9 904), In this 
book they appear to denote a lasting retribution. 
Further, the Apoc. expresses the doctrine of a 
perfected world as well as that of a perfected 
society. It has the vision of a new heaven and 
a new earth (21!) as well as that of a perfected 
ony of God (21'-225), 

n the Lyistle to the Hebrews, where we have a 
series of ideas and forms of expression in general 
allinity with the Pauline type aI doctrine, and not 
less with the older apostolic type, eschatoloyy is 
not the prominent subject. Even the ‘rest’ and 
‘the onl to come’ are not presented primarily as 
of the future. Yet the things of the end make a 
considerable clement of the thought of the Epistle. 
The doctrines of ‘resurrection of the dead’ and 
‘eternal judgment’ are dealt with as things that 
should be well understood (6'©), The day of Christ’s 
coming is in the writer’s eye; it is a day that 
draws nigh, and with it the Judgement is connected 
(9% 10% 25), In the judgment it is God Hinnself, 
not the Son, that is Judye, and He is ‘Judge of 
all’ (1273 10% 81), The Epistle also has a delfinite 
doctrine of finul awards. The recompense of the 
righteous is the ‘heaven’ into which the Fore- 
runner and High Priest has passed, an ‘cternal 
inheritance,’ an ‘enduring substance,’ a ‘ better 
country,’ a ‘city prepared,’ a ‘kingdom which can- 
not be moved’ (44 6!% 2 9) 1934 86 7116 19%), ‘The 
retribution of the unrightcous is ‘judgment,’ 
‘fierceness of fire,’ ‘ perdition’ (1027-59), 

In the Pauline Epistles, together with the dis- 
courses attributed to St. Paul in the Book of 
Acts, we find a remarkable eschatology, larger, 
more developed, and in some points, especially in 
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the doctrine of the resurrection, having more of 
the aspect of reasoned statement. Even this 
eschatology, however, is not given in anything 
like orderly or systematic form, but incidentally as 
occasion arose from time to time in the discharge 
of St. Paul’s ininistry. Nor is it the fundamental 
doctrine of the Paglia writings. The questions 
of its precise nature and measure, its consistency, 
and its relations to what is found elsewhere in 
Scripture, have been made dependent on questions 
regarding the authenticity and integrity of the 
Epistles and the growth of St. Paul’s ideas. In its 
main elements, however, it is unaffected by these 
questions. Its essential points would remain the 
saine had we only the four primary Epistles 
accepted by Baur. They appear in all the four 
distinct groups into which the Pauline writings 
fall. They do not appear in the same propor- 
tions and relations, or under precisely the same 
aspects, in the several groups. But the differences 
which have to be recognized do not amount to 
inconsistency. They do not imply any essential 
change of view, and do not appear to go beyond 
What finds its explanation in differences of circum- 
stance, occasion, and cirele of readers, 

As in other sections of NT, the doctrine of tho 
things of the end is closely related in the Pauline 
writings to that of the kingdom of God, an idea 
which recurs in all the four groups of Epistles. 
This ‘kingdom,’ though sometimes described as a 
present kingdom (Ro 147, cf. 1 Co 4”, Col 18), is 
usually a kingdom of the future, and the idea of 
its consummation is the centre of the Pauline 
eschatology. A foremost place is given in this 
eschatology to the doctrine of Christ’s coming, 
which event is described under a variety of terms 
—HHis ‘day,’ llis ‘revelation,’ His ‘ Parousia,’ ete. 
(2 Cool 959) Ph 2 Bt gto 6 2h Pols 8 Ph 
1.1 Ti6M, 2Ti V3 4-8, Tit? ete.) This Parousia 
is regarded as an objective event. ‘The passages 
in which this ‘coming’ is declured are not con- 
fined to any one section of the writings ; and when 
compared with each other they do not suggest a 
change in St. Paul’s mind from a less spiritual 
idea in the earlicr Epistles to a more spiritual in 
the later. The doctrines of the esurrection, the 
Judqment, and the Final Awards ulso appear in 
essentially the same form in the Pauline writings, 
and in the several groups of these writings, as 
elsewhere in the NT. The resurrection finds its 
largest exposition in the primary Epistles, but it is 
given also in others, and it is a real bodily resurrec- 
tion, a return of the compicta man to life (Ro 4”, 
84, 1Co 15, 2Co 18414515, Ph 34-2), Thezudgment 
is the judgment of God (Ro 25 14", cf. 3”), of Christ 
(2Co 5, 2 Ti 4!), of God through Christ (Ro 2°); a 
future, final judgment (Ro 2°, 1 Co 3); a righteous 
judgment, discovering the secrets of all hearts, 
giving to every man according to his works (Ko 2°, 
2'Th 15, 2 Ti 4%); a universal judgment, for both 
quick and dead (Ac 17%, ef. Ro 144, 2Ti4'). The 
issues of that judgment are declared with remark- 
able frequency and variety of statement; they are 
described as ‘eternal (aiwvios), which term in the 
Pauline Epistles is essentially, and in most applica. 
tions, one of duration (cf. e.g. Ro 16%, 2 Co 5! ete.). 
The lot of the unrighteous has a subordinate place, 
but is expressed as ‘wrath,’ ‘the wrath to come,’ 
‘death,’ ‘punishment,’ ‘destruction,’ ‘eternal de- 
struction from the face of the Lord’ (Ko 2°, 1 Th 
1 Ro 22 62, 2 Th 1, Ph 3%). The lot of the 
righteous is a salvation ‘with eternal glory,’ 
a ‘prize,’ a ‘crown,’ an ‘inheritance,’ a ‘ manifesta- 
tion,’ a ‘reipn,’ a ‘life’ with Christ, ‘eternal life,’ 
‘the life which is life indeed’ (Ro 2? 5Y 21 G8. 23 
1 Co 9%, Gal 55 68, Ph 3',,Col 1? 3%, 1 Ti 11° 6, 
2 Ti 2 4%, Tit 1? ete.). 

The Pauline eschatology has elements which are, 
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in some sense, peculiar to itself. Among these 
are the doctrines of the Rapture of the Saints 
(1 Th 4!7) and the Man of Sin (2 Th 231), Of 
these the former las a certain affinity with one of 
the apocalyptic visions (Rev 11) }*), as well as with 
Christ’s word regarding the ‘gathering of the 
elect’ (Mt 2471), and the narratives of the ascension, 
especially those by Luke (Mk 16", Lk 24°, Ac 11%), 
The latter takes its form from Daniel’s predic- 
tions (9°7 115% 87 12"), and is in affinity with Christ’s 
eschatological discourse (Mt 24"4), and Jolin’s de- 
claration on Antichrist (1 Jn 2"), 

There are also things in the Pauline escha- 
tology on the ae Ra and relations of which 
opinion has been divided. It is thonght by some 
to depart from the general view of the NT, and to 
join the Apocalypse (201!) in teaching the inter- 
vention of a millennial period between two distinct 
resurrections, But this idea, which is otherwise 
wlicn to St. Paul’s writings, turns upon the particular 
aoe wana of a single passage (1 Co 15*2-*4), in 
which the immediate question is not one of sueres- 
sion or chronological order, and in which nothing 
is suid of any other resurrection than that of those 
who are Chirist’s. The Pauline Epistles have also 
been supposed to contain a definite doctrine of the 
entermediate state, with activities of grace in it. 
The doctrine of a purgatory, or some provision for 
the purgation of souls in the other world, has been 
ascribed to the great paragraph in 1 Co 3!*15, in 
which, however, the ‘day’ in question is that of 
the Judgment, and the action referred to is that of 
testing, not purifying. The doctrine of a middle 
state, wilh a descent of Christ implying the exten- 
sion of prace and opuereMty, is supposed to be 
cuntained, in pation ar, in certain passages of the 
greater Epistles. One of these is the section in 
Romans (10°) in which use is made of Dt 30-3, 
But the main idea there is the accessibility of the 
Divine commandment, the nearness and attaina- 
bility of the righteousness of God, and the words 
say nothing of a Hades-ininistry of Christ, nothing 
of the world of the dead, beyond the fact that 
Christ entered it and was raised from it. Another 
is the paragraph in Ephesians (47) in which the 
subject of gifts is dealt with, and the 68th Psalm 
is introduced in that connexion. It speaks of a 
descent of Christ, by which some understand the 
descent from heaven in the incarnation, and others 
the deseent from earth to Hades. But even on 
the latter interpretation the paragraph says no- 
thing of any work of Christ, or any possibilities for 
the dead in Hades. Of greater interest is the 
question whether the Pauline eschatology contains 
the doctrine of a «universal restoration. The 
unswer turns mainly on certain passages of larve 
suggestion in the Epistles of the Captivity, together 
with one or two in the earlier Epistles. “The com- 
parison between Adam and Christ in 1 Co 15” is 
cited in this interest. ‘The universality expressed 
there, however, does not mean that all shall in the 
end be made certain of blessedness. The point is 
either, as some take it, that all who are Christ’s 
shall be raised (the ‘all’ being limited by the 
nature of the cause); or, as others think, that, as in 
Adam all are made subject to physical death, so in 
Christ all shall be raised ont of it. The state- 
ment in the same chapter (1 Co 15%") on the 
subduing of all things, and the consummation in 
Which God shall be ‘all in all,’ is also supposed 
toimply Paul’s hope of a final restoration of all. 
But the subjects to be subdued are not sinful men, 
but ‘all rule and all authority and power’—all 
powers opposed to God ; and the end expressed b 
the ‘all in all’ is a condition of things in which 
the world in all its parts will answer to God’s 
will, or in which the will of God will be recognized 
as the sole authority. The declaration of the uni- 
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versal adoration that is to be paid to the exalted 
Christ (Vh 2! 1) is also cited as a distinct witness 
to the same; in which, however, there is probably 
nothing beyond the broad statement of a homage 
wide as universal nature, or an acknowledgment of 
sovereignty made by three great classes of living 
beings. The passages which are most definite anc 
most relevant are the one in Ephesians (1%?!) whiclt 
speaks of a ‘summing up’ of all things in Christ, 
and the one in Colossians (1°°) whieh speaks of a 
‘reconciliation’ of all things. In these the terma 
are large enough to inclnde all created things, and 
go beyond the case of universal man, or even the 
whole animate creation. ‘They are passages which 
express the cosmic effeets of Christ’s work, and 
appear best interpreted as declarations of the 
Divine purpose to bring back all things to their 
pristine condition of harmony, through Christ as 
the centre of unity and bond of reconciliation. 

The Pauline eschatology has its puint of cul- 
mination in its doctrine of the resurrection, 'That 
doctrine is a consistent as well as a lofty one. It 
does not limit itself to a resurrection of the just, 
but has its place also for that of the unjust. 
Neither does it regard the resurrection of the just 
and that of the unjust as two successive acts, 
separated of aimillennial period, the passage (1 Co 
15°°-*8) clnefly relied on for that being insufficient 
to sustain it. Nor does it seem to predicate the 
provision of an interizt body, as some have argued 
on the basis of a single paragraph (2 Co 5'), 
for the existence between death and the resurree- 
tion, Nor, aguin, does it entangle itself with 
curious questions regarding the Aow of the resurrec- 
tion, the nature of the risen body, or the conditions 
of the future life, but contents itself with the 
simplest analogies drawn from nature and from 
Christ’s own case. It consistently aflirms for man 
areal and complete continuance of being, not an 
incorporeal immortality like that to which Creek 
thought looked, but a bodily immortality, a per- 
manence of life in the integrity of man’s entire 
nature. It connects its doctrine of the resnrrec- 
tion with other cardinal Pauline doctrines—the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit, the inward presence of 
Christ, the mystical union. It links it further 
with the doctrine of a renovated earth and a 
ransomed creation (Ro 8!9%°23), 

The eschatology of the NT, therefore, is in its 
broad outlines a consistent though not a system. 
atized doctrine. In the different sections of NT, 
and with all differences in detail, the eschatology 
turns on the great truths of the Paronsia, the bodily 
resurrection, the universal, righteous judyment, the 
final awards of econ and penalty. Tt is in 
essential harmony with the faith and teaching of 
the OT, and requires for its explanation no theories 
of derivation from ethnic thought. ‘The distinctive 
points in the Panhine eschatology are in affinity 
with ILebrew faith, not, as some argne (Pileiderer, 
etc.), with Greek thought. ‘The same is even more 
obviously the case with the eschatology of the NT 
writings outside the Pauline cirele. ssene or 
Alexandrian (Philonic) ideas are not in place as 
sources of Christ’s teaching on the things of the 
end. Even the doctrine of the resurrection as it 
is piven in the NT cannot be said to be dependent, 
in the sense affirmed by some (lL. H. Mills, ete.), 
on the Zoroastrian theology. It is possible that 
in some of its affirmations the NT’ eschatology 
has been influenced to a certain extent in its form 
by external nodes of thought. In all that is of 
its substance it is in relation to Hebrew faith, 
and has its point of issue in the principles and 
ideas of the Old Testament. 
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ESCHEW.—In the older versions ‘eschew’ is 
common, and is used in two senses. — 1. To 
‘escape,’ as Pr 11 Wyc. ‘He that escheweth 
snaris, schal be sikur’; cf. Knox, Hist. p. 70, 
‘If thoy will not convert themselves from their 
wicked errour, there shall hastily come upon them 
the wrath of God, which they shall not eschew.’ 
Of this meaning AV has retained no example. 

2. To ‘turn away from,’ as Pr 17'® Wyc. ‘He 
that eschewith to tonnes schal falle in to yuels.’ 
Of this AV preserves three examples in O'T, Job 
1! 8 93, all in the phrase ‘to fear God and e. evil’ 
(Icb. 0); and one in NT, 1 P 3" ‘Let him eschew 
evil, and do good’ (Gr. éxxAlbw), Cf, Is 718 Cov. 
‘But or ener that childe come to knowledge, to 
eschue the eucl and chose the good.’ RV prefers 
‘turn away from’ in 1 P, Amer, RV in Thb also, 
Eschew came into the Eng. lang. from the Old 
High Ger. sciwhen (through the Ir. eschever), 
whence came also ‘shy,’ adj. and verb. 

J. HASTINGS, 

ESDRAELON.—-This is the Gr. way of writing the 
Heb. name Jezreel—dxynn ‘God soweth’—the royal 
city of Ahab and Jezebel, which, standing on the 
F. edge, gave its nameto ‘the great plain’ of central 
Palestine. It is variously given, e.g. Jth 39 x 
A 'EodpyA\dy (B 'Eodpandtwr) 3 73 A ’Kodpy\dp (B® 
TLodpyddv) ; 4° B’Eapyddv, A’Eoepnywv. The name 
by which it,is now known among the natives is 
Merj Ibn-‘Amr ‘Meadow of the son of ‘Amr.’ 

At one time the mountain range must have 
stretched unbroken from the uplands of Samaria, 
behind Jenin, to those of Galtlee, which run N. 
into the Lebanons. Now it is as if a gigantic 
mass had been torn from the bosom of the range, 
leaving the rough protuberances of Gilboa, Little 
Hermon, and Tabor, along the edge of the Jordan 
Valley, and thrust violently towards the sea, in a 
N.W. direction. ‘This mass forms the wooded bulk 
of Carmel], which, rising to a height of over 1800 
feet, terminates in a bold promontory, guarding 
the S. end of the Bay of Acre. The undulating 
floor of this great gap among the hills forms the 
‘valley’ or plain of Ksdraelon. The naine by 
which it is mentioned 2 Ch 35%, Zec 124) ayra 
‘an opening,’ from yaa ‘to split’ or ‘cleave 
asunder,’ as distinguished from pty ‘a depression’ 
or ‘deepening,’ applied to its offshoot, the vale of 
Jezreel, suits the conditions admirably. The word 
still persists in £7-Beh', the great hollow between 
the Lebanons; and in its dim. form, £/-Bakew'a, a 
villaze with a tract of fertile land around it, 
enclosed by ridges, high in the mountains of 
Naphtali. So the plain of 1s. is shut in by hills on 
every side. It may be described poner a8 
triangular in form. It is bounded irregular 
lines, drawn from the foot of Carmel, along the N. 
edge of the low hills which join Carmel to the 
Samaritan mountains, to Jenin; from Jenin to the 
base of Mt. Tabor; and thence under the Nazareth 
hills, back again to Carmel. The S. boundary is 
the longest, extending some 20 miles; the other 
two are nearly equal, being each about 15 miles 
in leneth. From Jenin a little bay runs east into 
the bosom of Gilboa, but finds no outlet. Between 
Gilboa and Little Hermon a broad and easy 
descent passes down as far as Beisdn, and then, 
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with a sudden leap, plunges to the level of the 


Jordan Valley. ‘his is properly the vale of 
Jezreel, Between Little Hermon and Tabor 
another offshoot of the plain makes its way down 
lo the Gher, throwing off a spur to the N.E. of 


Tabor. Westward the plain narrows to a gorge 
between the lower hills of Galilee and Carnel, 
through which the Kishon forces a passage to the 
plain of Acre, and thence to the sea. We have 
practically one continuous plain from the sea-shore 
to the lip of the Jordan Valley: There is the plain 
of Acre, rmnning up to the gorge at the KE. end of 
Carmel ; the great central plain spreading N. and 
S., and rolling I. to the base of Gilboa and Little 
Hermon, the general clevation of which is about 
200 ft. above sea-level; then the vale of Jezreel, 
which, in the 12 miles from Zer'in to Beisdn, sinks 
about 600 ft., before falling steeply into the Jordan 
Valley. 

For the most part, the plain consists of deep, 
rich, loamy soil. After the removal of the crops, 
where it is cultivated, the autumnal suns burn the 
surface almost to brick ; and when the rains come, 
it sucks them in like a huge sponge, In winter it 
becomes a nearly unbroken sheet of mud,extremely 
dangerous to cross; disaster not seldom befalling 
those who travel even by the most frequented anc 
thoroughly beaten tracks. Its fertility has always 
been remarkable, ever yzenerously rewarding the 
toils of the husbandmen. In season you may pass 
over many acres where the man on horseback can 
just see over the tall stalks of vrain. Where left 
to itself, the rank Inxuriance it produces is proof 
enough of what it might do in skilful hands. Of 
trees, in the plain there are few, but on its borders, 
esp. at Jenin, there are clumps of olives and other 
fruit trees, the stately palm waving high over all. 
The low hills that run 1h towards Carmel from 
the N. are thickly covered by oak trees, and are 
known among the natives as ‘ the forest.’ 

The only stream of importance in the plain is 
the Kishon, visible, for the most part, Bihy frou 
its own steep banks. Rising at Jenin, it pursues 
its crooked course, justifying its naye ‘ the tortu- 
ous,’ along a deep muddy bed, gathering contribu- 
tions from other parts of the plain, and carrying 
all, through the gorge at Carmel, to the sea. The 
chief fountains are at Jenin, where, creating the 
cardens, they gave rise to the ancient name Ln- 
Gannim s at Jezreel, where, in close proximity, are 
three springs, the principel being ‘Ain Jaliid, just 
under the northern chi of Gilboa, identified with 
the well of Harod, ‘The stream which these three 
supply flows eastward to Jordan. At Lej7in, the 
ancient Megiddo, there are also comogs sprigs, 
sufficient to form considerable marshes to the N., 
besides turning several mills, and serving largely for 
irrigation. 

The plain owed its importance chiefly to ita 
central position, and to the great highways that 
lay athwart it. The main gateways of entrance 
were five in number. (1) That coming down from 
the N. between Tabor and the Nazareth hills, 
guarded by the fortress on the mountain. (2) That 
from the I. up the vale of Jezreel, commanded by 
this city. (3) The approach from the 8. by Jenin. 
(4) That up Wady ‘Arah into the plain by the old 
stronghold of Megiddo, now Lejjin. (5) That 
through the pass under Carmel, from the plain of 
Acre, dominated by Harosheth—//arithiyeh—on 
the N., and by Jokneam of Carmel on the edge of 
the plain. By one or other of these portals the 
merchant caravans and the armics of contending 
yowers had to enter, and find exit, on their passage 

., S., E., or W. These strongholds, together 
with Bethshean—Beisfin, Shunem---Sélam, Nain, 
on the N.W. shoulder of Little Hermon, Daberath 
—Debiriyeh, on tho W. slope of Tabor, and Chesul- 
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loth—/ks@l, under the Nazareth hills, were the 
chief cities around the plain. At no time have 
towns of any importance been built on the plain 
itself. 

E. formed the main part of the ‘lot’ of Issachar 
(Jos 197-2), This tribe seems to have reverted 
at once to the old nomadic life, ‘dwelling 
in tents’ (Dt 3378), and the fatness of the land 
becoming a snare to them, they were ignobly 
content to secure its eruey meu hy stooping: as 
servants ‘under task-work ’ (Gn 49'*).) ‘Phe ‘men 
who had understanding of the times,’ of the child- 
ren of Issachar, who came to David at Hebron 
(1 Ch 12%), were probably astrologers, and skilled 
in the arts of divination, so Yer a from of old 
among the children of the wilds. This goes to 
show how closely the inhabitants of the plain were 
identified with their Bedawit neighbours. In the 
same chapter, v.*’, we have an indication of the 
character of its ancient produce. The men of 
Tssachar, Zebulun, and Naphtali ‘brought bread 
on asses, and on camels, and on mules, and on oxen, 
victual of meal, eakes of figs, and clusters of 
raisins, and wine, and oil, and oxen, and sheep in 
abundance.’ 

Four battles, famous in Israel's history, were 
fonght in this plain. On the banks of Kishon 
Sisera was overthrown, ‘the stars in their courses’ 
contributing to his defeat (Jg 5%). In the hollow 
between Gilbon and Little Hermon, the swarms of 
‘the children of the East’ perished in the midnight 
alarm, before Gideon and his brave 300 (Jg 7). 
Sanl and Jonathan, driven back by the victorious 
Philistines, retired to the heights, and were slain 
on the ‘high places’ of Gilboa (1 8 31). Josial’s 
disastrous mistake, in attempting to arrest the 

rogress of Pharaolh-necoh in the valley of 
Meio, was paid for with his life. Wounded in 
the battle, he was carried to Jerns. dead (2 K 23%) 


or vans (2°Oln ae 7), Pe ae memories 
of Elijah’s encounter with the prophets of Baal 


cling to its western border. Up from the way of 
the Jordan came Jehu, driving furiously, to the 
slanghter of Ahab’s house, and across the plain 
fled Ahaziah, to perish by Megiddo. The army 
of NHolofernes spread out from the hills above 
Jenin to Cyamon—Tell Aeimin (Jth 7). During 
the long period of the Jewish wars, the plain often 
resounded with the tramp of armies aa the noise 
of battle. In the vision of the Jewish-Christian 
seer (Rev 161%), the most fitting place whither 
‘the kings of the whole world shall be gathered 
together unto the war of the great day of God, the 
Almighty,’ is the level reaches, so often drenched 
in blood, which take their name from ‘the place 
which is called in the Heb, tongue Har Magelons' 

Open of old to the eastern tribesmen, who kept 
the peasants in constant fear, the Komans inangn- 
rated a period of security, and the people made 
[eens in the arts of civilization. But with the 
all of the eastern empire, the Arab hordes rushed 
back, and restored the ancient conditions. In 
recent yee the Turks have established more 
effectual control over the nomads; and the peasants, 
delivered from the rapacity of the Arabs, have 
been handed over to the tender mercies of certain 
Greek a m Beirftt. We may doubt if 
their burdens have thus been lightened. 

Lirerators.—QG, A. Smith, //GI7l 881-410; Baedeker, Pal.3 
229; Furrer in Schenkel’s Bibellex. iii. 802; Thomson, Land 
and Rook, ii. 179f.; Vorter, Giant Cities of Bashan, 245f.: 
PEFSt, 1872, 180f.; 1873, 347, 46, 60; 1875, 40; 1879, 13; 
Conder, Tent- Work, 68 ff. ; Moore, Judges, 197 f. ; Schiirer, HJ P 
1. if. 89. W. EwILna. 


ESDRAS, FIRST BOOK OF.—-Titire.—The titles 
of the books that deal with the history of Ezra are 
confusing. In the Sept. this book is entitled | 
Esdras A, Esdras B embracing the canonical books 


of Ezra and Nehemiah. In the Vulg., however, 
Jerome had used the words Esdras 1. and tf. for the 
eanonical books; Msdras A therefore became Esdras 
Uit., Esdras iv. being the designation of the other 
and later apocryphal book. In the sixth article of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and in all the early 
Eng. Bibles, the four books are numbered as in the 
Vulgate. The Geneva Bible (1560) was the first. to 
adopt our present classification, which keeps the 
Heb. names Ezra and Nehemiah for the canonical, 
and gives the Latin names Esdras 1. and Esdras If. 
to the ee books, 

Another title, 6 iepers, SUAS us the heading of 
Esdras A in Cod. A of the LXX, whieh also has 
lepeds at the head of Esdras B; the subscriptions 
in both books give the ordinary names. 

Yet another name for onr book appears in the 
subscription to the Old Latin, ‘Explicit Esdrae 
liber primus de templi restitutione,’ which aptly 
describes the contents of the book. To avoid con- 
fusion, ‘The Greek Exdras’ has been suggested as 
a snitable title. 

CONTENTS, — Except for one original section 
(3!- 58), the book is made np wholly from materials 
that exist in canonical books. It is a repetition 
of the history of the relnilding of the temple. 
The first chapter corresponds to the last two of 
ZCh, the last to a portion of Neh 8; the inter- 
vening portion runs parallel to Ezra, and contains 
the whole of that book, with one transposition and 
one interpolation. 

The following scheme gives the canonical paral- 
lels, and shows the chronological confusion of the 
hook, (The verses are those of the Camb, LXX.) 

Es 1-2 Ch 35. 36. Great passover of Josiah; his defeat at 
Megiddo, and death; the suceceding Jewish reigns and the 
Captivity briefly sketched, 

Ms 2104—KEzr i. Cyrus’ proclamation, Delivery of the sacred 
vessels to Nanabassar, and his return to Jerusalem, 

By 215-25— Ever 46-24, Opposition to the rebuilding of the 
temple, Letter of Persian officiala resident in Samaria te 
Artaxerxes, The work ahandoned ¢ti/l the reign of Darius, 

Es 31-58, Original, Story of the three paves at the court of 
Darius, who each maintain a thesis before the king. The third 
Zernbbabel, as a reward for his wisdom, is granted leave to lend 
& body of Jews to Jernsalem. Departure of the caravan under 
Joachim, son of Zerubbabel, and others. 

Es 67-45 Kyr 2, Lists of those returning with Zernbhabel. 

Es 648-70=Kzr 3-45, Altar of burnt-offering set up; Feast. of 
Tabernacles celebrated ; foundation of temple laid; offer of ‘the 
enenies’ to co-operate rejected. The work hindered through 
their opposition ¢ttlé the reign of Darius. 

Es 6, 7= zr 6. 6. Work resumed in second year of Darius. 
Letter of the Persian governors to Darins, and hia favourable 
rescript. Completion of the temple, 

Ks 8-936 = zr 7-10, Returnunder Ezrain reien of Artaxerzes, 
The abuse of mixed marriages redressed. Names of the trang- 
gressors, 

Fis 987-55 Neh 773 913, Reading of the law by Ezra. 

The history gocs directly hackwards: first Arta- 
xerxes (2), then Darins (3-55), lastly Cyrus 
(57°), instead of Cyrns, Darins, Artaxerxes. After 
expressly stating that it was Darins who gave 
permission to Zernbbabel te return, the writer in 
5-70 calmly refers this return to the time of Cyrus, 

The book is incomplete. It breaks off in the 
middle of a sentence, cal ériovyAyOnoav (cf. Neh 83), 
It pene y continued the history to the Feast of 
Tabernacles described in Neh 8, but no further; 
this is suggested by Jos. Ant. Xt. v. 5, who de- 
scribes that feast, using an Esdras word éravdpNwors, 
and at this point, having hitherto followed Es as 
his authority, passes on to the Book of Neh. The 
Latin versions add a clause completing the broken 
sentence of the Greek. There is no indication that 
the book ever begun at an earlier point in the 
history than it does now. 

RECEPTION AND Usk oF THE BooKk.—The first 
witness to the existence of Es A is Josephus, who 
usés it in place of the é¢anonical book not only ‘in 
his description of the Return (Ané. XL i.-v.), but 
also in his account of Josiah (Ant. x. iv. 5 ff). 
He agrees with Es in shifting the first opposition to 
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the work, and the letter to the Persian king, from 
its place in the canonical Ezr, altering Artaxerxes 
to Cambyses to correct the chronological error; he 
introduces the story of the three pages; with Es 
he passes directly from the end of Ezr to Neh 8; 
and he borrows a good deal of the language of our 
book. His preference for it was probably due to 
its more elegant Gr. style, and a desire not to omit 
the additional matter contained in it. He occa- 
sionally supplements his authority by information 
derive apparently from the Heb. Ezr; the indi- 
cations of his knowledge of the Gr. Es B are too 
slight to warrant the supposition that he made 
any use of that book (but see XI. i. 3, § 15, Puxripes ; 
xr. v. 2, § 136). His narrative is worthless as 
history, since in trying to remove the inaccuracies 
of his original he has only introduced greater con- 
fusion himself. 

Our book is quoted fairly often by the early Christian Fathers, 
both Gr. and Latin. Among Gr. Fathera, Clem. Alex. Strom, 
{. 892, Potter (ivratla Zopohapir rogia vixnoras Tove &yTxyanerTEs, 
x.v.A.)3 Origen, Hom. ta. in Josuam, § 10, Comm, in Johann, 
vi. 1; Eusebius, Comm. in Ps. 76, § 19; Athanasius, Orat. cont. 
Artanog, ii, 20. Tertullian, De Cor, Milit. 9, perhaps refers to 
1 Eg 62; Cyprian, Ep. 74, 9, quotes the passaye, ‘ Veritas manct 
et invalescit in wternum, ct vivit et obtinet in swcula swculorum’ 
(iv. 38); and Atyustine, de Civ, Det, xviii. 86, refera to the same 

assae, suggesting that it may be prophetical of Christ, who is 
he Truth, No passage has perhaps been more freq. quoted, or 
misquoted, than iv, 41, Magna est veritas et prwvalet ‘Creat Is 
truth, and strony above all things’ (crepe My (The patristic 
references are collected in the Zubingen Theol. Quartalschrift, 
1849, p. 2638q.) The first writer to throw discredit on the book 
was Jerome. He refused to translate the ‘dreams’ of 3 and 4 
Esdras. tlis words are (Pref. in Hzrain), ‘Tertius annus est 
quod semper scribitis atque rescribitis, ut Esdras hHbrum et 
Esther vobis de Hebrmo transferain. ... Nec quenquain moveat 
quod unus a nobis liber editus est: nee apocryphorum tertii et 
guartt somnits delectetur; quia et apud Hebraeos Ezre Nehemi- 
mque sermones in unum volumen coarctantur; ef qua non 
habentur apud illos, nec de viginti quatuor senibus sunt, procul 
abjicienda.’ Consequently, the Old Latin waa left untouched by 
him, and the book iy absent from the older MSS of the Vulg. 
(¢.g. Cod. Amiatinus). 

It was probably owing to the influence of this 
estimate of Jerome, that the Tridentine Fathers in 
1546 excluded 1 Es from the Canon. 1 and 2 Fs, 
with the Prayer of Manasses, are the only books 
admitted as apoeryphal into the Romish Bibles, the 
rest of our Apocr. being declared canonical by the 
Council of Trent. In modern editions of the Vulg. 
they form an Appendix, being placed after the NT, 
with a prefatory note stating that they are placed 
‘hoc in loco extra scilicet seriem canonicorum 
librorum ... ne prorsus interirent, quippe qm a 
nonnullis sanctis Patribus citantur, ct in aliquibus 
Bibliis tam manuscriptis quam impressis reper- 
untur.’ In the Eng. Bible our book stands first in 
the Apocrypha. ; 

RELATION TO THE CANONICAL [izRA.—On this 
question, the most interesting which arises in 
connexion with the book, the most opposite 
opinions have been held. The various theories 
resolve themselves into three. coe. 

1. It is regarded as a mere compilation from the 
Gr. of the LXX (2 Ch and Es 8). Those books, 
according to this theory, have been worked over 
and modified for the sake of Greck readers, to 
whom the Hebraic style of the LXX version 
rendered it unintelligible. Such is the view of 
Keil, Schiirer (in Herzog, Encycl. i. 496, ‘nach der 
Septuavinta iibersetzung bearbeitet,’ and HJP Ut. 
iii, 1771 Eng. tr.), and Bissell (in Lange’s OF 
Comm.). In favour of this view it is urged (i.) that 
our book often agrees literally with the LXX in 
the Gr. used, even in rare and unfamiliar words ; 
(ii.) that the LXX is often followed in its deviations 
from the Heb. text; and (iii.) that in the casc of 
deviations from both Heb. and LXX, the readings 
of Es A are more easily referred to the latter than 
to the former. The best instances of (i.) are Es A 
8 6 xovdloas ras fis nuov=Es B 9 dxovgucas 
iuov ras dvoulas, RV ‘punished us less than our 


iniquities deserve’; Es A 97=Es B 18! gdycre 
Awdouara, or (ii.) may be quoted Es A lL xa 
oirw 7d mpwwdyv=2 Ch 35! nal ot'rws els 7d pul, 
against Heb. ‘and so they did with the oxen.’ 
The two Heb. words 333 (‘oxen’) and 7p5 (‘morn- 
Ing’) are indistingnishable without the vowel 
points; the agreement need not prove the use of 
one version by the other. More striking is Es A 
11 wer’ etwas cal dmiveyxay, compared with 2 Ch 
35" Kal ehw5w0n cal USpayor, ‘This cae like @ con- 
fusion of ebwétw and etoddw; the Heb. equivalent is 
‘and in pans.’ But here Es renders the Hiphil 
we) correctly by dafveyxary, which dpayov fails to 
do, thus showing independent knowledge of the 
Hebrew. Compare also Ey A 1 rodeueiv adrév 
érexeipe, and 2 Ch 3572 adn’ i wodeuety atrdv éxpa- 
raw0n, With the Heb, ‘disguised himse/f that he 
mInight fight with him,’ 

comparison of the two books, however, renders 
it limpossible to maintain the view any longer, that 
Es A is compiled sude/y from the Gr. of the other 
books. There are numerous passaves where Ks 
preserves tlhe Heb. more closely than the LXX, or 
points to a different word in the Heb. original. 
An examination of all the passages given by Bissell 
(p. 69) in support of the opposite opinion will show 
that there is not one where Es does not prescrve 
some touch in the Heb. which is maine a the 
LXX Ezr, which cannot therefore have been the 
only anthority possessed by our author in those 
parts which agree with the canonical book. It 
still remains possible that Es A is a mere recension 


of the canonical books by the help af the Heb. ; but. 


the Gr. of the two books is of such a different char- 
acter as to make it improbable that this is the 
true view of the relation between them. 

2, It is regarded as a working over of an earlier 
Gr. translation of Ch, Ezr, and Neh, but a trans- 
lation quite distinct from the LXX,. This view is 
held by Ewald (//ist. of Isr. v. 126-128, Eng. tr.). 
He first gives the alternative that the writer ‘was 
either a translator of the books of Ch, or else 
found them already translated, and worked up the 
tr.,’ and then decides for the latter view (p. 128 n.). 
‘He found the work of the chrozicler tolerably 
freely translated froin the original, This tr. was 
different from that of the LAX, and no doubt 
much older.’ 

This theory admits an independent tr. of the 
Heb. as the basis of the book, but denies that the 
compiler was himsclf the translator ; it presupposes 
a lost Gr. version of Ch, Ezr, Neh. It gives a 
satisfactory explanation of the coincidences in tr. 
and deviation froin the Heb. in Es A and Es B, if 
we suppose that both are to some extent dependent 
on a lost Gr. original. We should then Wee in 
the two books a parallel case to the two Gr. 
versions of Dn, the LXX very paraphrastic, 
Theod. fairly literal, both being dependent on an 
earlier version (Smith, Dict. Christ. Big. art. 
‘Theodotion’). 

3. It is held to be a direct and independent tr. 
from the Heb., and from a text in some instances 
superior to the Massoretic; Es B was entirely 
unknown to the writer. This view is held by 
Michaelis, Trendelenburg (in Ejichhorn’s Allge- 
meine Bibliothek der bibl. litt. 1787), PohImann (in 
Tihingen Quartalschrift, 1859, p. 257), Herzfeld, 
Fritzsche, and others, It is simpler than the last, 
but fails to account for the cvincidences in the 
two books. The question whether (2) or (3) is the 
true view depends also on the date which, on 
linguistic and other grounds, we are led to assign 
to the work. It cannot be said to have been yet 
decided which is right, but (2) appears to satisfy 
all the requirements of the problem, while (3) does 
rot. 

The two translations are of an_ essentially 
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different character. 
shows a slavish adherence to the Hebrew, often 
transliterating his original, and making no pre- 
tensions to style, Es A is marked by a free style 
of translation, an elegant and idiomatie Gr., a 
happy rendering of Hebraisms, and an omission of 
difliculties, which make it a far more readable 
book than the other. It was clearly intended for 
Gr. readers unacquainted with Hebrew. ‘The 
writer was a litterateur in possession of a wide 
Gr. vocabulary. 


A few instances of his manner may be given. He consistently 
translates the phrase ‘ boyond the river’ (the Persian namo for 
Palestine, Es B ripav rou worapnov) by Kaan Supice xa} Doivixn (7 
times in Es A; only 3 times elsewhere, viz. in the Books of 
Mac). He writes aysuy 76 recye for Ch ren 76 geosy. <A prood 
instance of idiomatic Gr. style is 669.70 (contrast Es B 44.5) A 
list of some words pecniiar to Eg A in the Gr. OT may not be 
Buperfluous. a&xodrculas c. dat. for xara (5 times), &veyvworns 
(of Ezra, 6 ispsig xacl aveyvdorne rod vopou=Es TS 6 ispavs xl 6 
ypaupmerios, 6 times), evengcinrarac, epxsspsis (of Ezra), Bipaso- 

Aaxiov, Snumyoyin, Iyyerxiy, ikTaithv, ELOUTIOUY, EruxoUeTos, 
ividéEos, i¢ bdoudoc (6 thhes== Fs B Nativai), sporrerns, ispoLarrne 
(6 times, Es B wtovrac), xappov ‘acar,’ pspidapyie (4 times), usre- 
yivioripos, svopareypasin, spayuntixes (NUbSt.), cuupaBssy, 
cuvilopuacobas, oivvors, Sie Taravrav AmAtiVv, yRmurTETH, ypniLe- 
ticrnpiov. Other words rarely found elsewhere than in this book 
(which may for the most part be paralleled from Est, Dn, and 
Mac) are—evipevv ‘confiscate,’ afiauce, arsviluv, dSoynarilay, 
ipystiv, ivecxousiy, ixavepdwais, irixoscclas ‘attack,’ iricvrtacis (al, 
everacis), sireros, wodie, wguys (Es B taxis), Oupapos (Ks B 
wuaapes), xaTeroyioucs, xolluvicsrllcs, providerng, LETRAARO CY Toy 
B ov, oixovdjeot, chory spas, Tarrogapioy, 

The passages whic Pou to a more accurate rendering of the 
Heb., or a different Heb. original from that trd. by the LXX, 
are collected by Trendelenburg (see also Bissell, 65-69). The 
foll. instances, partly unnoticed before, may be given :—- 

In the account of the death of Josiah, Es A 1°6-27=2 Ch 8691-23, 
F312 im) yap rov Bigparou 6 réasuess pod ior; Ch LXX omit; 
Heb. ‘but against the house of my war' CAOTND m3 by). Es 
apparently read 975 (Euphrates) for 2. The Heb. as it stands 
is harsh for ‘the house with which I have war’; and Es js a 
decided improvement. 

Es 125 ov xpoctyov piyaciv lsptuiou xrpognrou; Ch LXX oox 
Hxovet ray Adyay Neyaw—Iich. Es perhaps read x*33 for 433. 
‘Jeosusov id & later insertion; the Vule. has ‘non atlendens 
verbum prophetw.' 

Ks 127 xei xerisnoay of apyovtss woos Beckie; Ch LXX xal 
irbfivony of rotéras: te) Beo.=Heb. Es read 71") ‘and they came 
down’) for 1) ‘and they shot’). 

In Es A 889 xxi usr’ avron ded ypagys avdpes ixarov revtixevre, 
vhe Heb, is more closely rendered (‘and with him were reckoned 
by genealogy of the males’) than in LXX (Es B 88) xai war’ adrod 
TO TUTTPLLLAS KX. KK TET, 

In 886 6 Movspss of L.XX is rightly piven as Alyéerios. A writer 
working on the LXX without the Heb. could hardly infer that 
Mocspsi stood for 825 (‘the people of Mizraim ‘). 

Tn 895 tpprga re Imari xoi tiv ispay iolire, the last words of 
the Heb. boys (‘and my mantle are rightly given; the LXX 
twice misconstrues them (03-5), duppn—u tre iucria prov xal 
ivarrAduny. 

Tn 879 xel viv xara romov ri Hciv byevelly iAsos wap Tou xupiov, the 
Heb, phrase yiy oy? (‘for a little moment’) is rendered, and 
the passive construction kept. Es BOS xei voy imtuxsicare Hpeiv 
6 (ses, omits the phrase and changes the construction. 

S84 avixaunpaney wapepyve,, and Ks B OMS greorpspapay dierxs- 
secas, are independent versions of npab 3W37 (‘shall we again 
brenk 2’). 

G0 dhs sxpilly cor noel oos riDepx4roveiy Tov véleou TOU xupiou, renders 
the Heb, (‘according to the council of my Lord and of those 
that tremble at the command of our God’) where the LXX (Ks B 
103) departa from it, ws &y Bolan dvaernts xual gosipiooy aureus iv 
ivrodcss Ueou nuay, 

In 92 Es A points toa neat and certain correction of the Hebrew. 
The LXX (108) rums, xt isrepsilln sis yalogurciov ‘lwavav.. . 
xaos imopsiOy axa, where the second iropsitn is tautological. 
Ka A hag ivepsuly as vo racrogopioy "love . . . wad edrcoars ixas, 
The compiler clearly read ny }>") (‘and he passed the night 
there’) for 09 154 (‘and ho went there’). The letters J and 4 
are very liable to confusion; and ataZerfes is the constant 
rendering of the verb 1 (‘to dwell’) in the LXX. 

O19 umoy petyedn #H gov Odrwe ag sipnnas woitrousy isa literal 
rendering of the Heb. (9173 54p 919") ‘and they said with a loud 
voice s LXX (1012) ig again wrong with wai drov Miye roure ro 
Puen Tou id Noes Tongans, 


These few instances out of many show beyond 
doubt that the compiler, or ee author af the 
version he is using, had a knowledge of the Heb. as 
against the other Gr. version, and that Es A is an 


While the writer of Es B | important authority for a critical emendation of 


the Heb. text. 

The most recent supporter of the third view, and 
of the claims of this buok to attention, is Sir H. H. 
Howorth, in a series of six articles in the Academy 
for 1893 on ‘'‘The real character and the importance 
of the first book of Esdras,’ His attempt to estab- 
lish the historical credibility of the book and its 
chronological accuracy, as against the canonical 
Iizra, is beset by numerous difficulties, and cannot 
be maintained, Thus he regards the Darius who 
despatched Zerubbabel as Darius u. Nothus (424), 
who was a century later than Darius Ilystaspes 
(522), und is forced to date the return under 
Ezra, and that under Nehemiah, more than half 
a century later than the dates ordinarily assigned 
to those events; he regards Sanabassar or Shesh- 
bazzar as a distinct person from Zerubbabel ; he 
says that the misplaced section Es A 2" preserves 
the original order of the Aramaic chronicle from 
which it is derived; and he regards the story of 
the three pages as ‘equally valnable and worthy of 
eredit with the rest of the book.’ Tt is lost Jabour 
to attempt to reconcile this book with history ; 
the compiler has put together his materials regard- 
less of the inconsequences involved, But Sir H. 
Howorth’s views on the relations between the two 
Gr. books are far more deserving of notice; he has 
here been partly anticipated by Pohlmann (op, eit. 
272-275). He argues that ‘is A represents the 
true LXX text; Es B represents another tr., which 
in all probability was that of Theodotion’; and he 

uotes the parallel of the two versions of Daniel. 
The existing evidence makes it probable that this 
view is so far correct, that Es A represents the 
first attempt to present the story of the Return in 
a Gr. dress, the story of the three pages being 
perhaps added by a Jater compiler. Subsequently 
a complete and a more accurate rendering of the 
Ileb. was required, and this was supplied by what 
is now called the LXX version of Ch, Ezr, Neh. 
Whether this took place so late as the time of 
Theodotion may be questioned. 

In favour of the priority of Es A, these points 
may be noted :— 

1. Lhe Position of the Book and its earliest Title 
in the MSS ("Eodpas a’).—The explanation usually 
given is that the events deseribed in it precede in 
part the events in the LXX Ezr. It is equally 

srobable that it was assigned the prior position 
ecause it was the earlier of the two Gr. versions, 

2. The Contents.—These point to a time when 
Ch, Ezr, and Neh formed one continuous work, 
and the division into sections had not yet been 
made, Is A passes without a break trom one 
book to another, and does not contain the redupli- 
cation whereby the last two verses of Ch are 
repeated as the first two of Ezra, 

3. The Use of ks A by Josenhus.—There is no 
certain evidence of his acquaintance with the other 
Gr. book, or of its existence before his time. This 
looks as if he were using the only Gr. materials 
available to him; that is, that in the LXX as 
known to him this part of the Bible was repre- 
sented by Iés A. 

4. During the first five centuries the Christian 
Iathers quote the book with respect as canonical. 
Tt was included in Origen’s Hexapla. 

5. As shown above, it: has in many places pre- 
served a better Heb. text than the LX Ezra. 

THE ORIGINAL SKCTION (3!-5%),—The source of 
the story of the three pages at the court of Darius 
is unknown. In what language it was originally 
written is also doubtful; but Ewald is prob. right 
in holding that while the main body of the book is 
a tr. from Heb., ‘on the other hand the work from 


which he took the story about Zerubbabel was 
originally composed in Gr.’ At any rate there are 
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no clear traces of Hebraisms (Fritzsche adduces 4°9 
Ta Olkaia movet ard mdvrwy Toy adlkwy =] BEYD AYY), 
and the paronomasia dycow xal dgeow in 4°? points 
toa Gr. original, The compiler seems to have been 
acquainted with traditions of Persian history, The 
account of Darius and Apame the danghter of 
Bartacus (4", Jos. gives his naine as ‘Pafetdxys, so 
the Latin versions Bezaces) is perhaps derived from 
some book of Persian court stories.” ‘The presence 
of Zerubbabel at the court of Darius is, of course, 
an anachronisin ; it was Cyrus who despatched him 
to Jerusalem. It is noticeable that in 55, acc. to 
the most natural construction, it is Joachim the 
son of Zerubbabel who spake wise words before 
Darius. In 4% the speaker is merely called 64 
veavloxos (a name hardly suitable to Z.), and at 
his first introduction in 4 the third speaker is 
identified in a parenthesis only 6 rplros . . . odréds 
éoriv ZopofaBér, which is certainly a later addition. 
This has led to the conjecture that Joachim was 
the hero of the story, a that there wero two ex- 
perenne in the time of Cyrus led by Zernb- 
mahel, one under Darius led by Joachim (Fritzsche 
and Reuss), But no Joachim is mentioned among 
the sons of 4 in 1 Ch 3% These inconsistencies 
certainly show the composite nature of the book. 
It would appear that an earlier Pers, story was 
tulopted by the Jews of Alexandria and became 
attached to Zerubbabel; the speakers in the 
original story were Persian courtiers (34 of cwuaro- 
pvraxes), The second of the theses maintained by 
the third speaker—the superiority of the truth— 
may also be a Jewish addition to the original, 
thongh the eulogy of truth would not he out of 
place ina Persian story, since the Persians were 
taught from boyhood ‘to ride, to use the bow, and 
to speak the truth’ (Hdt. i. 136). 


The story is told in what perhaps was thonght a more 
plausible way in Josephus (An. x1. tii, 2). There Darius, unable 
to sleep, proposes a reward to that one of his three pages who 
shall best prove his thesis ; to the first he gives the thesis, that 
‘wine is the strongest’; tothe second, ‘the king is the strongest’; 
to the third, ‘whether women are the strongest or truth is 
stronger than they’? The speeches are held on the foltowing 
day. Jn Es the king makes no promise of rewards: the three 
pages suggest the idea to each other, and while he sleeps they 
each write the subject which he means to maintain, and put 
it under the king’s pillow for him to find in the morning. The 
speeches before the Pers. monarch are not unlike the answers 
of the 72 translators at the court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, as 
described in the letter of Aristeas. The applause which 
greets the third speech (441), and the feasting for seven days 
“with music and gladness’ (46), inay be illustrated from that 
work. But there is hardly suthcient ground for saying, with 
Ewald, that «the book of Aristeas must have been already 
known to the author." The story in Fs is a composition of 
the same class, and probably of the same time as the Aristess 
letter. 


It should be noted that in the third speech there 
is an allusion to Gn 244 (Is 4°° dvOpwros rov éavrod 
warépa évcaradelrer.. . Kal mpds Ti ldlavy yuvaixa 
KodAGrat). 

OBJECT OF THE Book.—The body of the book 
appears, as has been shown, to be the earhest 
version of the work of the Chronicler. It was 
written to render Gr.-speaking Jews acquainted 
with the favour which through the Divine Provi- 
dence was once shown to their nation by forcign 
monarchs. ‘he original section (3-4) is perhaps 
the nucleus of the whole, round which the rest is 
grouped. One object of the compiler was to give 
currency to this story, from whatever source, 
Persian or Jewish, he had derived it. Te may 
also have had an ulterior object in view. The 
exaggerated accounts of the munificence of Cyrns 
and Darius lead us to suppose that he aimed at 


*The name Apame fs Oriental, though not found till the 
Macedonian period. No such person occurs among the wives 
of Darius 1. Tho first of the name was the wife of Seleucus 


Nikator, Alexander's general, and daughter of Artabazus 
(Strabo). Does this last name give the explanation of the name 
Bartacus Or 'Pasaxns ? 


securing to the Jews ‘ the favour of a Ptolemaic or 
other heathen power’ (Ewald). 

TIME AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION.—The ex- 
treme limits between which the book must be 
placed are given on the one hand hy the date of 
the composition of the Heb. books of zr and Neh, 
which is fixed as late as nc. 300 (Ryle, Cam. Bible, 
Introd. xxvi), on the other by the date of 
Josephus, A.D. 100. Within these rather wide 
limits it is difficult to define the time more aceur- 
ately with any certainty, As Fritzsehe remarks, 
the writer has kept lis own personality in the 
background and nowhere left any traces of his own 
time (inlettung, p. 9). Still there remain a few 
indications to be mentioned. ‘The similarity to 
Aristeas, as we have seen, shows nothing more 
than that the Zerubbahel story is of the same 
character and probably the same time as that book 
(circa B.C. 150). 

1. But Ewald notes further (Abhand, diber d. 
Sibyll. Bich, p. 36) that this story was known and 
referred to by the writer of the oldest of the 
Sibyline books. Now, this book (iii, of the 
Sibylline Oracles) is definitely fixed to the reign of 
Ptolemy Philometor (Bp.c. 181-146), In it is an 
allusion to Persian kings helping forward the 
rebuilding of the temple in’ consequence of a 
dream: ui. 293-4, Audrds yap ducet Oeds Evvuyov &yvov 
Gvecpov, Kal rére 5) vads wadtwy looerat, ws mapos iy 
wep. ‘This, in Ewald’s opinion, is suggested by Es 
3-4. Butin Ks 4*"“ there is no mention of a dream, 
bunt only a vow, which influenced Darius, Still, 
as the dren is not alluded to elsewhere, it is not 
improhable that the Sibyllist had some older form 
of this story before him, from which our Esdras 
also borrowed. 

2. The book has, further, some parallels with the 
LXX version of Dn and Est. The opening of lis 
3 seems to be imitated from the opening of Est 
LD: the phrases érolncev Soxyy, ard ris Tvdtxas péxpr 
AlQcorlas, and ‘the hundred and seventy satrapies,’ 
are common to both. Cf. also Hs 3° ot  rpets 
peyoraves tTHS Wepoldos with Est 14 LXX, Dn 62. 
(The Heb. of st as also Iizr 74 name seven Persian 
councillors, ) 

The avreements between Es and Dn LXX are 
remarkable. Of these the most striking is 2 clanse 
which they have in common in the account of the 
treasures which Nebnchadnezzar recovered from 
Jerus. (Es 29=Dn 1? LXX, cal danpeloaro atta év 
7@ cliwrlw adrot). In this place, since drepelderOat 
is an Esdras word, occurring three times in this 
connexion in Es and nowhere else in Dn, and 
since elddov renders the Heb. of Ezr (vay m3) 
but not of Dn (vad oyix ma, Theod. els roy olkov 
Onoavpod Geot avrod), it would seem that the obliga- 
tion is on the side of the Dn translator. 

But, in view of the other parallels between the 
books, another explanation is more probable, that 
the translations are the work of one and the same 
hand. In one place the same Aramaic phrase, 
“And his house shall be made a dunghill,’ is mis- 
translated or paraphrased in the same way (Es 6 
kal Ta Umrdpxovta avrod elvat Baorikd, Dn 2° kal 
dvarynpojoerat budy Ta Uidpxovra els TO Bacthexdv). It 
may be noted that both books are written in an 
idiomatic Gr. style foreign to most books of the 
LXX; both are very free translations; both have 
interpolations of a similar character (the three 
pages in Es, the three children in Dn); the 
original Heb. of both books has Aramaic sections 
interspersed in it. If this theory be true, the 
parallel between the two Gr, books of Es and the 
two versions of Dn is very close.* 


*Tho theory has already been suggested by Dr, Gwynn Dict. 
Christ. Biog., 8.v. Theodotion, p. 977); cf. Dn 2 iridogos ( is O48 
imsdékes); Soyparivay (Dn 218, Ks 3"); Dn al, Es 82 of wperysy- 
papepeevos (Dn 33, Es 631 {A} only); use of aus @ inf, auc ig] 
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3. Graetz (Gesch. der Juden, 1863, p. 445) points 
to the use of taro in 3", and says that the Roman 
consulate is known to the writer. This would 
indicate a time later than the first interference of 
the Romans in the East, 7.e. later than B.c. 200. 

4. On the other hand, the term Kody Zupla 
which so frequently occurs is used in the sense 
which it bore during the Gr. period, meaning all 
S. Syria except Phonicia. Before the coming of 
the Romans to Palestine (c. B.C. 63, the date of 
Pompey’s taking of Jerus.) this name had acquired 
a new significance, being restricted to the country 
E. of the Jordan (G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 
538). The way in which this phrase is used 
appears, therefore, to afford certain proof that the 
book is at least as old as the first half of the last 
century before the Christian era. 

Whether it goes back to the 2nd cent. B.C. is 
more uncertain. 

5. That such is the case is the opinion of Herz- 
feld (Ges. d. Volk. Isr. 1863, vol. ii. p. 73), who 
dates it before the Maccahean wars, on the ground 
that after that date, when the books of Ezr and 
Neh had become canonical (Ryle, Cam. Bible, Ezr. 
and Neh. |xv), a translator would not have been 
bold enough to excerpt and rearrange materials 
from those books, 

6. This view is also supported by Lupton, who 
has an ingenious theory as to the occasion when the 
book was written. He regards it as edited at the 
time (B.C. 170) when Onias, having fled from the 
persecution in Pal. under Antiochus Epiphanes, 

etitioned for leave from Ptolemy Philometor to 

uild a temple for the Alexandrian Jews at 
Heliopolis on the site of a ruined Egyp. temple of 
Bubastis. At that time ‘a work which described 
the rebuilding of the temple, and the beneficence 
of foreign kings to the work, and which also 
introduced the story of Josiah, slain in an invasion 
of Syria by the Egyptians, would have a special 
interest.’ The account of the building of the 
Egyp. temple (Suoov rp év Tepocodvuors, puxpdrepov dé 
kal mevixpérepov) is riven in Jos, Ant, XIE. ili. 1; the 
reader is referred to the interesting remarks of 
Lupton (Speaker's Comm., Apoc. vol. i. 11-14). 
This is, of course, no more than conjectural, and 
it is unsafe to base any argument upon it; if the 
theory about the relation to the LXX Dn be 
correct, the date given is rather too carly. The 
limits within which the book may be placed may 
be taken to be B.c. 170-100. Most alters how- 
ever, assign it to the Ist cent. B.c. (de Wette, 
Ewald, Kritzsche). 

As to the place where the compiler lived, the 
character of the translation seems to show that it 
was written for Alexandrian Jews rather than for 
natives of Palestine, for whom the original Hebrew 
of the Chronicler would suffice. One slight allusion 
in 4° to ‘sailing upon the sea and upon the rivers’ 
for the purpose of ‘robbing ail stealing’ is 
thought to point to Egypt. Certain small peculi- 
arities of the language also indicate Alexandria 
as the place of writing: of Plo rod Baoidéws (876) 
takes the place of Fs B ol octpBovdoe (of mpdror 
plto. were the third in the scale of courtiers at the 
Alexandrian court): in 2'8 ay dalyyral oot is inserted. 
The phrase édv dalyyra: (‘if it seem good’) occurs 
in Aristeas (in Merx’ Archiv, i. 1870, p. 19), and 
repeatedly in Epyptian papyri. 

‘ritzsche, on the other hand, concludes that the 
writer was a Palestinian from his knowledge of 
sites in Jerusalem, referring to 5 els rd edptxwpov 
ToU mpwrov wvAGvos TOU pds rH dvaroAg (=Es B eis 
Tepovoadyu). Cf. also 9°8 ert 7d evptxwpov rod mpds 
axedea: (Dn 318, Eg 868); xaprow=*to burn’ (Dn 335, Es 452): 
axptody (Dn 411 620, Kg 158) > woviexys (Dn 57, Es 38 only); Dn 6!, 
Es 31; use of vweviarays (Sus 518, Es 817), The parallels are 
chiefly in the first six chapters of Dn. 


dvarodas lepot wud\dvos (=Neh 8! els rd wddros 7d 
Eumpoobev murns rob édaros). 

MSS AND TExT.—Es A exists in two out of 
the three oldest MSS of the LXX, viz. Cod. 
Vaticanus (B) and Cod, Alexandrinus (A). It is 
not found in either of the portions of the Sinaitic 
MS (x) discovered by Tischendorf (Cod. Friderico- 
Augustanus and Cod. Sinajticus Petropolitanus) ; 
but this is perhaps due only to the fact that that 
MS is incomplete, and, except for some few frag- 
ments of the Pent. and a portion of 1 Ch, contains 
in its present form no part of the OT earlier than 
Es B 9, after which it is fairly complete. 
There has been a curious error in connexion with 
the Esdras books; 13 chapters of 1 Ch having 
been ap aeauy, inserted in the middle of Es 
B. Cod. Sin.-Pet. contains one leaf with 1 Ch 
977-1172: Cod. I*.-A. has four more leaves headed 
Es B, but in reality containing 1 Ch 11°19"; 
but in the fourth column of the verso of the fourth 
leaf we suddenly pass in the middle of a line with 
no break from Ch (kal érodtéuncer airdv) to Es B 
99 (ks 6 Os nuady Kal Exrwwev fp Huds Oreos), A note 
at the bottom of that leaf in a later hand calls 
attention to the seven superfluous leaves that are 
‘not of Esdras’ (7d réXos rev érra pi\\wy 7B 
mwepoodv x ph Svrwy rod éodpa). Of these seven 
leaves we now possess five; and reckoning back 
we find that the divergence must have begun 
about 1 Ch 6 (list of the sons of Aaron). This 
error, whereby fragments of | Ch have been inter- 
polated into the middle of Es B, is probably 
due to ‘a mistake in binding in the copy from 
which the MS was transcribed’ (Westcott, Bible 
in the Church, p. 307, Append. B); a less ea 
explanation is given by Lupton (Introd. p. 1). 
The presence of the title Es B is not sufficient 
hy itself to prove, as Lupton supposes, that Es 
A ever stood in Cod. &; since the same MS con- 
tains only the first and fourth books of Maccabces 
with the headings yakk. a’, wax, 6’, and the two 
intervening books certainly never found a place in 
the MS. 

An interesting prohlem is presente by the relation of the 
texts of Codd. A and Bin this book. The text of A is always the 
smoother and more readable ; and wherever the reading of B 
suggests a suspicion of corruption, A almost invariably gives the 
requisite correction. Several of these corrections may he 
attributed to an ‘ Alexandrian’ revision of the text, removing 
grammatical solecisms and harsh phrases; such are 130 jlpyyouy 
(B idprvovcay), 153 awrexariorncey autor. . . Tou ey Bao isco (B 
om, rov fax), 19) rae oxsty xiBmrod(B ras xiBwrovs), 39 oy apivy . - « 
O71 6 Adyos avTov copwripos (B Ov dv Mpiyn... OTs 00 BA. at TOU #0g.), 
388 IBruwoy irspos xpos tov irspov (B els rov brepov), S13 dxorovllag oF 
6x ty TH vbw adxor. » fixes vow). But inother places it is 
hard to suppose that A docs not preserye the original text. 
Thus 122 (24) xei tAvrncay atrov tv wicbyon (‘they grieved him to 
the heart,’ a phrase illustrated by Jth 1617; B xald@ tadrycey 
avrey tory), 141 Joachim at his accession 4y tray dixe éxrd (cf. 
2 Ch 369, B ty ercy cxrw), 445 roy voedy ov everdpioay of “Idouuaio (B 
"Touraio), O93 xare to rportayun (3 xxi ro xpcor.), 84] iwi roy 
Aysuwvor Orpay xotaudy (13 vin. Cepav), 898 xxi xatirirAe ro 
Tpixwmuaros (13 xaritsvoy Tou rpiy.). Kritzsche (2indeiturng, 1851, 
§S) remarks that B is on the whole a very pure an A an 
emended text; but it ig noticeable that in hiy subsequent 
critical edition (Libri Apocryphi Vet. Test. 1871) in the pas- 
sages given above and in numerous others he adopta the reading 
of A and abandons ‘the pure teat of B.’ Still more noticeable is 
it that the earliest author to quote Es A supports the A text 
against the B. It is not always possible to reconstruct the text 
which Josephus used owiny to his habit of paraphrasing the 
authority which lay before him ; but out of 13 passages in this 
book where a comparison is possible, in 10 he agrees with A 
against B, while in three only docs he side with B against A. 
Jos, Ant. XI. itl, 8 tporsraks tous ‘Idoumaious . . . aaivaes Tas xd pees 
(Es 450 xei ive of Wdoupenios dgiwow rat xdiuas, Boi Xadrduies), XI. 
iv. 1 rod {286200 pnves (Es 65" ¢23éu0u, B rparev), XI. iv. 6 xa) eopidn 
ty "Exparé vous tn Bapu rH tv Mundie BiBriov, ov @ x.7.A. (Es 622 
x. sip. iv "ExB. 7H Bap th iv Mydtio yopa riuos le iva... 
B vores ty ». A preserves the indefinite article ; cf. Es B 68 
xigadi¢ ie; Bis a corruption of the Greek of A); Xt v. 1 
dveviyxwrs dapa to "lepanditav Dew (Es 813 avaveyxuy dopa ra 
xupia Tov sah, 13 rai xupin); td. xodraclicovras 3° nros Davee ¥ 
Gnpeies xpnuarixn (ig ged xoracOnrevra: tav Tt xl Oavare tev v6 
Kei Tiempin, % apyupixh Sneie 7 dwayayh 5 B poh apyupio Snuig. 
Ais undoubtedly best) ; XI. v. 2 curayayey sis 7d vipay rou Eigparey 
(did Jos. read iwi re Asycpeevev xipav woraued in Ks 841? A @ipay 
worausy, B woraucv); i. ravpeus 3édence velo mons rev AxKOv 
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Tarvnpias, xpious tvivixovTe, x.7.A. With A in Ms 868 (B omits a line 
through confusion, perhaps, of KTPIQ and KPIOTS); xt. v. 3 
diponks ryy telira (Kg 868 diéppnga, Bippyae)s XI. v. 4 Tadevou rou 
*Ensacifev (Es 91 'Taavey rou ‘MAaciBou, B lava roo Neesij2ov). 
These instances form a strong argument for the early exist- 
ence if not the originality of the A text. The chief passave 
where Jos. appears to favour B is Es 558 (B xa}l yapa ress 
Lasdevios xai Tupioss sis rd wapeyey; Axcppam' cats’; Sos, XI. iv. 1 


vei +8 Widavios HSL wad xouger hy... xarayoucir). 


On the MSS generally see Fritzsche, Linleitung, 


Of VSS, Sabatier prints two Lat. versions, one 
of which he calls the Vulg., and a ‘versio altera’ 
(‘ex MS Colbertino annornm circiter 800’). In 
reality they appear to be two distinct VSS of the 
O.L. Jerome left the O.L. untouched, and the 
Lat. now given in the Appendix to the Vulg. is 
not his work. A third Lat. version of Es A 3-4 
(abbreviated) and of a few verses elsewhere in the 
book is given in Lagarde (Septuaginta Studien, ii. 
1892) from a MS in the cathedral of Lucca written 
about 570. The book did not exist in the Peshitta 
Syriac, but is found in the Syro-Hexaplar of 
Paul of Tella (A.D. 616); the Syriac is given in 
Walton’s Polyglot, 1657. There is a free render- 
ing of the book in the Armenian version. 

LITRRATURE.—Fritzsche, Ezeget. Handh, z d. Apokr. i, 
(Leipzig, 1851), Introd. and Comm. ; Fritzsche, Libre A pocr. 
Vet, Test. greece (Leipzig, 1871), a crit. ed. of the text; Zockler, 
Die Apokryphen, 155-161 (in Strack und Zéckler’s Kgf. Komm, 
1889); Schurer, //P, Eng. tr. 1. iii, 177-181; Ewald, Hist. of 
Zer., Eng. tr. v. 126-128. Special treatises on the relation 
between Es A and Es B; Trendelenburg (in Eichhorn’s 
Allgemeine Bibliothek der Bibl. Litt. i. 178-232, Leipzig, 1787) ; 
Pohlmann, ‘ Ueber das Ansehen des apokr, dritten Buchs Esras, 
in Ziilingen Theol. Quartalachrift, 1859, 257-276). In English 
the best edd. are Bissell (in Lange’s Comm, on OT, 1880) and 
Lupton in The Speaker's Comm., Apocrypha, vol. i, 1888. A 
series of papers on ‘The Character and Importance of 1 Esdras,’ 
by Sir H. Uf. Howorth in the Academy, 1898, vol. 43 (pp. 13, 60, 
106, 174, 326, 624), Jos, Ant. x1. 1-6 peice. For further 
references see Schurer. Hl. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ESDRAS, SECOND BOOK OF.—TITLtu.—The title 
which this book bears in the English Apocrypha 
is derived from the opening words of ch.i., ‘the 
second book of the prophet Esdras’; but it is more 
commonly known be the name which is given it 
in most Latin MSS, ‘The fourth book of Esdras.’ 
The variation in the titles of the books of Esdras 
is due to two canses—(1) The adoption of the 
Latin name Esdras in the Vulg. for the canonical 
Ezr and Neh; (2) the composite nature of this 
hook, the first two and the last two chapters being 
later additions to the orig. work, and reckoned by 
the MSS as separate hooks. The most frequent 
arrangement in the MSS is | Es=Ezr-Neh; 2 Es= 
2Es1. 2; 3Es=1 Es; 4 Es=2 Es 3-14; 5 Fs=2 Ks 
15. 16. The central portion of the book bears 
every number from one to four. The original 
Greek had probably no number attached to it. 
Two suggestions have been made for the original 
title—(1)"E¢pas 6 mpodijrys, uronees by Hilgenfeld 
in his restoration of the Greek, and based on a 
quotation of Clem. Alex. from “Eadpas 6 mpodi- 
rys, and of Ambrose from ‘ voLese Ezra’ (Mess. 
Jud, 18). The title would then be parallel to 
é lepevs attached to 1 Fsin Cod. A. (2) ‘Amoxdduyes 
‘Ecdpa, suggested by Dr. Westcott, and found ino 
catalogue of the 60 books, canonical and apocry- 
phal, made in Asia (Westcott, Canon, 559). The 
title is far the most suitable to the contents of the 
book, but has already become appropriated to a 
later and inferior Greek Apocalypse published by 
Tischendorf (Apocal, Apocryphe, 1866). 

ORIGINAL LANGUAGE AND VERSIONS. — The 
original language of 2 Es was undoubtedly Greek ; 
two quotations from the Greek exist, Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iii. 16. 100 (= 2 Es 5%), and Apost. Con- 
stitut. viii. 7 (=2 Es 8*). Otherwise we possess 
the book only in versions. The Latin version 
abounds in Grecisms, such as the use of the com- 
parative with the genit. (‘ horum maiora,’ ‘omnium 


maior,’ ete.), the genit. whs. (10°), the prepositions 
ad and pro with the inf. (7 13%), de and ez 
followed hy the genit., the double negative (‘nihil 
nemini,’ ‘nunquam nemo’), redundant prepositions 
after verbs (‘timere a,’ 153; ‘ mnultiplicare super,’ 
9°). The theory of a Heb. original, of which the 
Greek was a tr®, has now been given up; one 
Hebraism, which, however, had become naturalized 
in Greek, is of constant occurrence, namely, the 
use of the participle with a finite tense of the same 
verb (e.g. excedens excessit, 42; proficiscens pro- 
fectus sum, 4}8), 

The popularity which this book has enjoyed is 
shown by the number of versions that have been 
made of it. For many years the text of the Latin 
depended on a few MSS, Codex Sangermanensis 
(S, A.D. 822), Cod. Turicensis (‘I', 18th cent.), Cod. 
Dresdensis (D, 15th cent.), which presented a text 
from which it was clear that a considerable section 
was missing between vv. 35 and 36 of the 7th 
chapter. The other versions contained 70 addi- 
tional verses in this place. In 1865 Prof, Gilde- 
meister discovered that this ‘inissing fragment’ 
had once been contained in Cod. S, from which 8 
leaf had been purposely ent out in early times, 
and drew the certain and important conclusion 
that all MSS of 4 Es which ie not contain the 
massages were ultimately derived from Cod. 5. 
Lhe discovery of this missing fragment was made 
by R. L. Bensly, who in 1874 found a MS of the 
9th cent, in the Bibliotheque Communale of Amicns 
containing the entire Latin text; he thus had 
the unique distinction of adding a chapter to the 
Apocrypha, for hitherto the verses in the Oriental 
VSS had not been universally considered genuine. 
An account of the MS and its discovery, with a full 
commentary on the new passage, was published by 
him in the following year (/he Alissing Kragment 
of the Fourth Book of Ezra, Camb. 1875). ft sub- 
sequently appeared that he had been anticipated 
in the discovery, for a transcript of the lost pas- 
sage, made in 1826 from a Spanish MS, was found 
among the papers of Prof. Palmer: this was not 
published tilt 1877 (Journ. of Philolegy, val. vii. 


264). The excision of 736-105 was probably made 
for dogmatic reasons. ‘The verses contain a 


description of the intermediate state of souls, and 
an emphatic denial of the efficacy of intereessions 
for the dead (v."), a passage wlich called forth a 
severe reproof from Jerome (Tu... proponis mihi 
librum apocryphum, qui sub nomine Esdree a te et 
similibus tuis legitur : nhi seriptum est, quod pest 
mortem nullus pro aliis avdeat deprecari: quem 
ego Hbrum nunguam legi,’ Cont. Vigilant. ce. 7), 
and this estimate not improbably accounts for the 
disappearance of the section from Cod. 5. The 
number of known MSS which give a complete text 
of 2 Es has now been increased, throueh the «dis- 
coveries of M. Berger, to five. A complete text of 
the book, based on four of these MSS and Cod. 8, 
has at length been edited from Bensly’s papers, 
with an introd. by Dr. James (Terts and Studirs, 
iii. 2, Camb. 1895); while the missing fragment 
has been restored to its place in the English Bible 
in the Revision of the Apocrypha. The Latin 
MSS fall into two groups: (1) those which pre- 
serve a French text. S (Sangermanensis) once in 
the Abbey of S. Germain des Prés, now in the 
Bibl. Nat. Paris, 11504-5, Fonds Latin, dated A.D. 
$22, the oldest extant MS, and the parent of 
numerous later MSS, and A (Ambianensis), 
Amiens, [3ib1. Comm. 10, cent. ix., containing a 
text very similar to but independent of 5, and 
agreeing with the quotations of Gildas the Briton in 
his Epistle (6th cent.) ; (2) a Spanish text, perhaps 
traceable to Priscillian (7exts and Studies, xxxvi.), 
represented by three MSS. C (Complutensis), 
now at Madrid, cent. ix., from which Prof. Palmer 
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copied the missing fragment in 1826. M (Mazar. 
ineus), Paris, Bibl. Afazarine, 3, 4, cent. ix.-x., 
discovered by M. Berger. V (Abulensis), Madrid, 
Bibl. Nac. E. 2. 8, cent. xiii, a copy of C, dis- 
covered by M. Berger, and a fourth, not yet fully 
collated, at probably belonging to this group. 
L (Legionensis), at Leon, of the year 1162. For 
one section of the book, the Confessio Esdraz (87-84) , 
which was often copied in collections of Cantica, 
an additional ¢roup of MSS exists. The two 
groups differ most widely from each other in the 
interpolated chapters (1. 2, 15. 16). An ex- 
umination of their relative values in these chs. 
has been made by Dr. James (7. and S. xliv.- 
Ixxviii.), from which he concludes that in 1. 2. the 
Spanish form of text 1s more accurate than the 
French, which has corrected the text to agree 
with the canonical Scriptures, whereas in 15. 16 
the Spanish is on the whole an emended text, and 
in 15-16"? A, which has the support of Gildas, is 
to be preferred to S C M. 

The other versions agree in omitting the inter- 
polated chapters at the beg. and end (1, 2. 15. 16). 
Of these the best. is the Syriae, which exists only 
in a celebrated MS of the Peshitta in the Ambro- 
sian Library, Milan, B. 21 Inf. The Syriac was 
edited by Ceriani in Monumenta Sacra et Profana, 
vol. v. fase. 1 (1868), and tréinto Latin in vol. 1. 
fase. 2 of the same work (1866). There are two 
independent Archie versions: Ar? in an Oxford 
MS (Bod. 851, A.D. 135-4), of which an English tr® 
was made by W. Whiston for his Primitive Chris- 
tinnity Reviv'd, 1711, and the Arabic text! was 
edited by Ewald in 1863 (Abhandd. der Konigl. 
Gesellsch. ad. Wissensch. zu Crottingen); and Ar.? 
preserved tn goto in a Vatican MS Arab. 462, and 
in part in Bodl. 260. 

The £thiopic version was first published in 
1820 by Dr. Richard Laurence from a Bodleian 
MS (Atth. 7). Dillmann collected readings from 
other MSS, which are given at the end of Ewald’s 
ed. of the Arabic. The Syr. Ar. Eth. versions 
were probably all made directly from the Greek ; 
the Armenian, however, given in Zohrab’s ed. of 
the Armenian Bible (1805, Venice) was perhaps 
from the Syriac. A reconstruction of the Greek 
has been made by Hile¢enfeld in his Messias Juda- 
orm, 

CONTENTS. — The original Apocalypse (3-14) 
consists of a series of revelations or visions given 
to Iizra by an angel. 


let Viston, 31-f20, Ezra, in captivity at Rabylon in the 
thirtieth year after the destruction of Jerus, (the date is nearly 
a century too early], recounts God's favours to Isr. in their 
earlier history, and while adinitting their ‘ev)l heart,’ yct com- 
plains of their subjection to Babylon, which igs more wicked 
than they (ch. 3). The angel Uriel replies that KE. should not 
enquire into things beyond his understanding. I. pleads with 
the angel as Abraham did at Mamre (‘If 1 have found favour in 
thy sight,’ 444; cf. Gn isl), and asks, further, whether the time 
that iy past exceeds the time to come; and is told that it is so 
The signs of the end are given, 61-13; and he is ordered to fast 
for seven days, 

2nd Vision, 677 684, FE. renews his complaints, and is told 
why God ‘docth not all at once’ so ag to hasten the judgment; 
and of the degeneracy of the world, which cannot produce 
such children as of old (F420), The next world is to follow this 
as closely as Jacoh followed Esau from the wonib (61), More 
Hens of the end follow, and i. is again bidden to fast for seven 
days. 

3rd Viston, 635-99, KE. recounts the works of creation, in- 
elnding the creatures Behemoth and Leviathan, who wero re- 
served to be ment for the snints (64-52) (this idea is met with 
also in Enoch 607, Apoc. Bar 294]; and asks, why, if the world 
was ninde for us, we do not possess our inheritance. He is 
told that the narrow way must be traversed hefore the large 
room of the next aye be attained (71-18), Then follows a picture 
of the Messianic age, the appearance of ‘My Son’ [or ‘My Son 
Jesus': the name Js omitted in the Oriental versions) with His 
attendants, their reign of 400 yeurs, succeeded by the death of 
‘My Son Christ’ and all living, wd the return of the world for 
seven dave into ‘the old silence,’ and then the resurrection 
(726-35), The ‘missing fragment’ describes the pit of torment 
and the paradise of delight over-against it: ineffectual inter- 
session of E. for the wicked,;:leading him to exclaim that the 
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beasts ure more fortunate than man: the seven ways of punish. 
ment for the wicked, and the ‘seven orders’ of blessings for 
the righteous: the seven days’ respite after death, before the 
souls are gathered to their habitations: and the severe declara- 
tion of the inefticacy of intercession for the departed (736-105), 
IK. says it wero better if Adain had never been born (‘O tu quid 
fecisti Adam,’ ef. Apoc. Bar 48), but acknowledges God's mercy. 
th. 8 contains the some theine, ‘Many are created, but few 
shall be saved,’ and fresh intercession in the Confessio Esdrie. 
In answer to the question, When shall the end be? fresh signa 
arg given. 

4th Vision, 928-1080, I. eats of the herbs in the field of 
Ardat,* and sces a vision of & woman mourning for her son, 
who died on his marriage day. The woman, he is told, is Sion 
lamenting the fall of her city, and her thirty years’ sterility re- 
presents the 3000 years before Solomon built the city. The 
city in building, which appears after the woman vanishes, is the 
heavenly Jerusalem which is to replace the earthly. 

5th Vision, 111-1239, Of the Kale (Rome) with 12 wings and 
8 little wings (contraria penne) and 8 heads, which bear rule in 
turn, until sentence is pronounced on the eagle by a lion (the 
Messiah), and itis burnt up. A partial interpretation is given 
of the vision, ; ; 

Cth Vision, 131-58, A man (the Messiah) arises from the sea, 
aud graves for himself a inountain (Sion): his enemies collect 
to fight ayainst him, and are burnt up: and he gathers to him 
‘a peaceable multitude,’ te. the ten lost tribes, who are to 
return from Arzareth (ie. ‘another land’ NAVIN PW: cf. Dt 
woes), 

"th Vision, 14147, KE. is told he isto be taken from men ; 
and to console the people for his departure, he in forty days 
writes ninety-four books (the twenty-four canonical books of 
the OT that were lost, and seventy books of mysteries for the 
wise among the people). 

The interpolation at the beginning (1. 2), written 
in an anti-Jewish spirit, contains a reproof of the 
Isr. for their desertion of Cod, and threatens the 
transference of God’s favours from them to the 
Gentiles. The concluding chs. (14. 16) are not 
of an apocalyptic character, but a denunciation 
of woe on the nations of the world (Egypt, Asia, 
Babylon) in the style of the O'T prophets. Both 
sections have numerous reminiscences of the NT 
(C.g. 48 SP SMC ees eS Lik oh. 2. taber- 
nacula eterna’= Lk 16°, 25=Mt77 and 25%, 2% 4 = 
Rev 7*9, 16"%=1 Co 7"), 

CHARACTER AND Date. — The book is written 
in a tone of deep despondency, and offers a marked 
contrast in this respect to the Book of Enoch. The 
prospect of ultimate triumph and blessedness is 
almost lost in dismal forebodings about the im- 
mediate future and the destiny of the world. The 
time and place in which the scene is laid demanded 
that this should be so; but the meaning of this 
despairing tone is greatly enhanced if we suppose 
that recent events are referred to, that Jerusalem 
was in ruins at the time when it was written, and 
that the whole work portrays the hopeless outlook 
of the Jew after the terrible events of the year 
A.D. 70. Hence the gloomy picture of the few that 
shall be saved (8°), the dying of the Messiah and 
all that draw breath (72), the discussion of the 
problem of the origin of evil (‘quare cor malig- 
num,’ 44), the oft-repeated cry that it were better 
not to be born, or to be withont conscionsness of 
our dooin Jike the beasts (7°*-% 4!* 5% 6%), the con- 
solation to be found in the permanence of the law 
(97) though the city is gone. 

The date of the book has been the snbject of 
much controversy. It is obviously not a genuine 
work of the time of Ezra, as is shown, e.g., by the 
error in Ezra’s date (3!) and the allusion to the 
Book of Daniel (12" 3%), An ultimate limit is 
given by the quotation of Clem. Alex. from it 
referred to above (A.D. 200). Internal notices 
must fix it more nearly. Ililgenfeld adduces for 
the earlier date (B.c. 30) 6° ‘Finis huins smrculi 
Esau,’ which he thinks Totes the time of writing 
to be the reign of the Tdumman Herod. But Edom 
is found in Rabbinical literature equally as a de- 


*This name (in the Arm. Ardab) is explained by Rendel 
Harris a8 a corruption of (Kiriath) Arba, the old name of 
Ilebron, which is the scene of the visions of Baruch in the 
sister Apocalypse (licst of the Words of Baruch, 85). The ank 
(14}) is the terebinth of Mamre. Lily. takes it to mean Arpad 
(Apgar, 2 K 1834), 
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signation of Rome; and the Merodian dynasty, if 
that is referred to, lasted on through the first 
century of our era. He also draws an argument 
from the description of the twelve ages of the 
world, of which ten and a half are past (141), 
taken in connexion with 10% (Solomon built the 
temple in the year of the world 3000), from which 
he calculates about B.c. 30 as the date (Mess. Jud. 
104); but the deseription of the world-ages is too 
uncertain (the Syr. omits the verses) to base any 
inference upon it. Another argument for the 
early date is that a Jew, writing after the death 
of Christ, would not have introduced a prophecy 
of the death of the Messiah (72) which would 
have been employed against him by Christians. 
No inference can be drawn from the signs of the 
end (5! 68 9!) as applicable rather to the por- 
tents that preceded the battle of Actium than to 
those in the time of Vespasian. On the other 
hand, the allusion to the pulling down of the walls 
of Jerus, (118 Shumiliasti muros eorum gui te 
non nocucrunt’) was true of ‘Titus, but not of the 
‘apture of the city by Pompey in bc. 63, 

But the question of the date really depends 
upon the interpretation given to the Eagle Vision. 
The details viven about the reign of the several 
wings show that historic facts are here alluded 
to; the interpretation which follows the vision is 
perhaps purposely obscure, and does not help 
much as to the solution of it, The vision describes 
the reign of 12 ‘feathered wings,’ 8 subordinate 
wings, and 3 heads —-in all, of 23 kings; the 
attempt to take the wings in pairs, each pair re- 
presenting a single king, their number being so 
reduced to 10 (Volkmar), is opposed to the inter- 
pretation given to Esdras (12 Sreenabunt xii 
reges, unus post unum,’ 12% ‘exsurgent octo 
reyes’), ‘The following points are to be borne in 
mind in the interpretation (Schiier, 7/7 P U1 ii. 
100). (1) The aes writes during the reign of 
the third head, in which the Messiah is to appear ; 
the subsequent reign of the two last. magrdinatc 
wings is not history, but prophecy. (2) The second 
wing reigns more than twice as long as any of the 
rest (1117), (3) Several wings do not pet so far as 
tu reign, and represent pretenders only. (4) The 
wings and heads all belong to one and the same 
kingdom. (5) The first head dies a natural death 
(122); the second is murdered by the third, who 
ulso is to die by the sword (11° 198), Three main 
explanations are pep eeee sat) The wings repre- 
sent Rome under the kings and the republic, and 
the 3 heads are Sulla, Pompey, and Cwsar; the date 
of the work is shortly after Ciusar’s death (Laur- 
ence, Van der Vlis, Liicke). This view has no 
probability. Early Roman history would have no 
interest to a Jew, and there is great difficulty in 
adapting the 8 minor wings to the period before 
Sulla. (ii.) Hilgenfeld’s view, that the wings re- 
present the Greek empire reckoned froin Alexander, 
either, as he first held, the line of the Ptolemies 
(Jud. Apokalyptik, 2174%.), or, according to_ his 
later theory, that of the Seleucid (Mess. Jud. 
liv ff.); in either case the three heads are Cesar, 
Antony, and Octavian, and the book was written 
directly after Antony’s death in B.c. 30, thirt 
years after the capture of Jerus. by Pompey (cl. 
2 Kis 3) ‘in the thirticth year’), 1t1s true that in 
2 Es 11 the eagle is compared to the fourth 
beast of Daniel (77=the Greek empire); but the 
fourth kingdom was often referred to the Romans. 
The chief objections to this view are—(1) The 
heads and the wings must all refer to a single 
kingdom, not to a combination of Roman and 
Greek rulers; (2) the rule of the second in the 
dynasty, whether Ptolemy 1. Lagi or Selcucus 1. 

ikator, was not more than twice the length of 
any succeeding reign; (3) Ceesar was nssassinated, 
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and did not die in his bed, as the first head is said 
to have done. 

_ (i) It is now the generally accredited view, and 
it has most arguments in its favour, that the book 
should be dated in the reign of Domitian (A.D, 81- 
96). So Gfrérer, Dillmann, Volkmar, Ewald, 
Schiirer, and others. The eagle represents Im. 
perial Rome, the line of the emperors beginning 
with J. Ciesar. The second wing is certainly to 
be identified with Augustus, who, reckoning: from 
his first consulate, licld rule for 56 years (B.c. 43- 
A.D. 14), te, more than twice the time of any of 
his successors. ‘The three heads with equal pro- 
bability are referred to the Flavian emperors : 
Vespasian died on his bed in torment (Suet. Vesp. 
2b Polis 127% Matus wits commonly believed te 
have been murdered by Domitian. The difficulty 
Hes in supplying the twenty rulers to precede 
Vespasian, The following proposals are made— 
(1) Gfrérer takes the twelve greater wings to be the 
first nine emperors, Cesar to Vitellius, with three 
usurpers, Vindex, Nymphidius, and Piso Licini- 
anus: the eight lesser wings are petty kings and 
Jeaders in Pal. (Herod the Great, Agrippa 1, 
Eleazar, John of Gischala, Simon Bar Giora, Jolin 
the Idunnvan, Agrippa IL, and Berenice: the last 
two attached Tetres ties to Rome in the war). (2) 
Schiirer agrees as to the twelve, but regards six 
of the lesser wings (the last two being matter of 
prophecy) as Roman generals who laid claim to 
the empire in the years of disorder, A.D, 68-70. 
(3) Wieseler takes the eight subordinate wines to 
mean the Herodian dynasty, vassals of Rome 
(Antipater, Herod 1. and his three sons, Archelaus, 
Antipas, Plnlip, Agrippa 1. and 11., and Berenice). 
(4) Ewald, who is followed by Drummond (Jewish 
Messiah, 107), takes the twelve wings to be the 
twelve emperors mn to Dumitian: the eight little 
wings are the eight emperors among these who 
reigned Jess than ten years (Domitian included, 
for whom a short reign was anticipated), and the 
three heads are the [flavian princes, reckoned a 
third time under a different aspect. The double 
and triple repetitio. of the same names is unsatis- 
factory ; Schtirer’s view (2) appears on the whole 
the most free from objection, 

The simpler theory, on the other hand, of 
Gutschuiid and Le Hir (Zéudes Dibliques, i. 18-4 1F), 
that twenty-three actual emperors are intended, 
the three heads being Sept. Severus, Caracalla, 
and Geta, is shown to be wrong by the fact that 
the book was quoted by Clem. Alex, at an earlier 
date than these emperors, and can be maintained 
only by supposing an interpolation, of which 
there is no sign in the Eagle Vision, 

In considering the dute, reference should be 
made to a companion volume to 2 Esdras, which 
curiously reproduces the language and visions of 
that book, nmuely, the Wnucalvate of Baruch, first 
pub. in 1866 by Ceriani from a Syr. MS at Milan 
(Mon. sacra et prof., tom. 1, fase. ii., and tom. v. 
fase. ii.; also in Fritzsche, Libri Apocr. V.7'. 654). 
Tt also is a product of the Jewish hterature called 
forth by the events of A.D. 70, but written before 
the final destruction of Jerus. in 133, wlich is not 
foreseen (Apoc. Bar 32; Jerus. is to be rebuilt, and 
then again destroyed [A.D. 70] for a time, and then 
rebuilt for ever). The similarities in tone and 
language with 2 Es are so striking that Ewald as. 
cribed it to the same author. The general belief 
now held is that Baruch is the later, and has used 
Es, because, ¢.g., Bar corrects the crude notions of 
Es about original sin (cf. Is 748 ¢O tu quid fecisti 
Adam? si enim tu peccasti non est factum_ solius 
tuus casus sed et nostrum,’ with Bar 54, ‘ Non est 
ergo Adam causa nisi anima sue tantuin; nos 
vero unusquisque fuit anime suze Adain’): ond 
whereas Ezra complains that Jerus. should at least 
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have been punished by the hands of God (5"), Bar 
accordingly represents it as destroyed by four 
angels before the entry of the Chaldwan army 
(6-8). Some of the parallels are the division of 
each book into seven scenes, separated in most 
cases by intervals of seven days of fasting: the 
division of time into twelve parts (Bar 27=ls 
14"); the legend of Behemoth and Leviathan 
(Bar 29= Es 6”): the prayer of Baruch (48, cf. the 
Confessio Esdriae 8”): the importance of Adain’s 
trunsgression, prefaced in eh by ‘O quid fecisti 
Adam?’ (Bar 48= Es 748); the vision of a cloud 
ascending from the sea (Bar 53, cf. Es 13): the 
permanence of the law though the teachers de- 
part (Bar 77, cf. Es 987): the interest in the lost 
tribes, to whom Baruch sends a letter of consola- 
tion (78-86, cf. Es 13), besides frequent minute 
resemblances of language. 

The writing is a characteristically Jewish work 
in its apocalyptic form, its knowledge of Jewish 
traditions (Behemoth, etc.), its interest in the ten 
tribes, and its deep concern in the fate of Jeru- 
salem. There is no ground for supposing that the 
author was a Jewish Christian; there is a marked 
contrast between the Christian interpolations 
(1-2, 15-16, and the insertion of the name Jesus In 
7) and the remainder of the book. The place of 
writing is given as Rome (Ewald) or Alexandria 
(Hilgenfeld, Ixii, and most edd.), from which the 
added chapters certainly emanate; this would 
account for the carliest quotation being found in 
Clem. Alex. On the other hand, the fall of Jerus. 
would be more impressive to a Palestinian Jew 
than to an Alexandrian; and the geography (if 
Ardat is rightly explained by Rendel aris} 
points the same way. 

The date of the concluding chs. (15. 16) is 
placed about A.D. 268 by most critics, 1510-4 
refers to the troubles of Alexandria under Galli- 
enus (260-2638), when two-thirds of the population 
were destroyed by a playne following upon a 
famine (Eus. J7F vii. 21. 22). 15*8-8 refers to the 
conquests of the Sassanidw (‘Carmonii insani- 
entes’), esp. Sapor 1. (240-273), who overran Syria 
but was repulsed by Odenathus and Zenobia 
(‘dracones Arabum’), the founders of Palmyra; 
they, in turn, were defeated by Aurelian. 33 
describes the murder of Odenathus at Emesa (266) 
by his cousin Mivonius. 34 ff. are referred to the 
invasion of Asia Minor by Goths and Scythians 
from the N. of the Euxine: Gallienus marched 
against them, but was recalled by the revolt of 
Aureolus (38 ‘ portio alia ab occidente’). 46 ‘ Asia 
consors in specie Babylonis’ allndes to the associa- 
tion of Odenathus in the empire, A.D. 264 (Hilgen- 
feld, Mess. Jur. 208). 

The chapters were written apparently as an 
appendix to 3-14, and were never current in a 
separate fori. 

Chs. 1, 2 are not fixed so definitely, but are 
probably earlier than the close. They are a com- 
pilation from various sources, and perhaps a frag- 
ment of a larger work: they show some relation 
to an Apocalypse of Zephaniah (7. and S. 1xxix). 

RECEPTION. — The early quotations from the 
book are collected by Dr. James (7. and S. xxvii- 
xliii). The Ep. of Barnabas 12) (8rav &tXov KOD 
kal dvacry Kal drav éx EUdow alua ordég) is thought to 
refer to 2 Es 5°, and the Rest of the Words of 
Baruch (A.D. 136), ch. 9, has similar words; the last 
scene of that book, where a stone takes the form 
of Jeremiah and speaks to the people, may be an 
amplification of ‘lapis dabit voccem suam’ of 2 Es, 
But the first express quotation is Clem. Alex. 
Strom. iii. 16. 100, who regards it as the work of 
‘the prophet’ Ezra. It is made use of in an 
Hippolytsan frayment rep rod rayrés, and quoted 
in the Greek in the Apust. Constit. viii. 7. The 


supposed references in Tert. (de prascr. heret. 3), 
Cyprian, and Commodian (3rd cent., Carm. Apol. 
943, on the lost tribes) are doubtful. But it is 
noted very frequently by Ambrose (de bono 
fortis, 10-12, and elsewhere), who regards it as 
prophetical: in his time chs. 15. 16 were already 
current in the Latin version, and probably attached 
to 3-14. In Spain it was known to Priscillian and 
Vigilantius; and in Britain to Gildas, who quotes 
15. 16 (Bensly, 36-40). ‘The legend of the restora- 
tion of the books of Scripture (2 Es 14) is wide- 
spread, and may be derived from tradition apart 
from 2 Es (Iren. iii. 21. 2; Tert. de cult. fem. 1. 
3; Clem. Alex. Strum. i. 22. 149). Jerome is alone 
unfavourable to it (adv. Vigiluntiun, 6, Pref. in 
vers. libr. Ezre, quoted in last art.). It was 
perhaps owing to his estimate that the book was 
excluded from the Canon by the Council of Trent: 
it now with 1 Es furms an appendix to the Vulg. 
after the NT. The liturgical use of the boo 
shows its popularity : the words of 2%" are em- 
ployed in the ‘ Missa pro defunctis’ of the Breviar 
ad Usum Sarum, and the word Requiem is derive 
from this passage ; and 2° 8 were formerly used 
by the Eng. Church as an Introit for Whit 
Tuesday. Otherwise no use is made of it in the 
services of the Church. 


LireraTurE.—A full list of the wide lit. on the subject is 
given in Schtirer, UZJP u. fii. 93-114. The best critical edd. of 
the Lat. text are in the Camb. 7'ezts and Studiea, vol. iii. 2, ed. 
Bensly and James, 1895; and Bensly, The Missing Be Bea 
of the Iourth Book of Ezra, 1875. The versions are col ected 
in Hilgenfeld's Messras Judworum (Lips. 1869). | Eng. com- 
mentarics and introductions are Lupton in the Speaker's Comm. 
on the Apoue.; Bissell (in Lange's O Cou) ; Churton’s Uncan, 
and Apocr, Scriptures; and Drummond's Jewish Messiah, 

H. St. J. THACKERAY. 


ESDRIS (“Ecdpis).—Mentioned only 2 Mac 12, 
The text is probably corrupt. AV has Gorgias, 
and this is likely enough to be correct. 


ESEK (pyy), ‘contention,’ Gn 26°.—A well dug 
by Isaac, in the region near Rehoboth and Gerar. 
The site is unknown. 


ESEREBIAS (’EcepeSlas, AV Esebrias), 1 Es 8%. 
See SHEREBIAH. 


ESHAN (jyvx), Jos 15°.—A town of Judah in 
the Hebron mountains, noticed with Arab and 
Dumah. The site is doubtful. 


ESHBAAL.—Scee ISUBOSHETH. 


ESHBAN (j7/x).—An Edomite chief (Gn 36%, 
1Ch1®). See GENEALOGY. 


ESHCOL (55vx). — The brother of Mamre and 
Aner, the Amorite confederates of Abraham, who 
assisted the patriarch in his pursuit and defeat of 
Chedorlaomer’s forces (Gn 147% %), He lived in 
the neighbourhood of Hebron (Gn 131%); and 
possibly gave his name to the hare of Eshcol, 
that lay a little to the N. of Hebron (Nu 13%). 

It is noteworthy that Josephus, in recording the 
event described in Gn 14-34, mentions Eshcol first. 
‘The first of them was called Eshcol, the second 
Enner, and the third Mambres’ (Ant. I. x. 2). In 
the Heb. of Gn 14*% they are mentioned in the 
order Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre. But in the LXX 
the order is’Ecxdd, Advdv, Mau8p}; and this order 
is found also in Philo (De Migrat. Abrah. § 30, 
i. 461). H. E. RY LE. 


ESHCOL (dtavx), Nu 13% % 329, Dt 1%.—A wady, 
with vineyards and pomegranates, apparently near 
Hebron. E. is usually rendered ‘ bunch of grapes.’ 
The name has not been recovered, since the Aim 
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Keshkaleh at Hebron has no connexion with the 
Hebrew. 

LitsRaTuRE.—Robinson, BRP i. 114; Tristram, Land of 
Terael, 888, 893; Conder, Vent-Work, 237; Bible Places, 89; 
Besant, Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land, 70, 84. 

; C. lt. CONDER. 

ESHEK (pyy).—A descendant of Saul (1 Ch 8%), 
See GENEALOGY. 


ESHTAOL ()ixnyx Jos 15°? 194, Jgx 1325163! 18% & 1), 
—A town in the Shephelah, first assigned to Judah, 
afterwards to Dan, always named with Zorah, 
now Sura‘a, which is beside ‘Ain Shems, where the 
Wady es-Surar is joined by valleys from the N. 
and 8. and a great basin formed, fertile and well- 
watered, just beneath the hill country of Judma. 
Eshua‘, eke to Sura‘a, represents Eshtaol. Guérin 
says he heard in the neighbourhood that it formerly 
was called Eshu‘al or Eshthu‘al, which, if con- 
firmed, might be held decisive; but the degenera- 
tion of Eshtaol into Eshua is not impossible. 
Between Zorah and E. was the ‘camp of Dun’ ; 
and there (Jp 13%) Saimson’s achievements began, 
and there he was buried (1684), (See Smith’s /Test. 
Geog. p. 218.) The Eshtaolites (Jit. ‘ Mshtaolite’) 
were, according to 1 Ch 2°%, descended from the 
familics of Kiriath-jearim, etc., who are there 
described as Calebites. The narratives of Jos 
153 and 19% suyeest how mingling of the tribes 
of Judah and of Dan might arise, perhaps lead- 
ing to the Danite migration frum Zorah and 
Eshtaol. 

Litrratune.—PHESt, 1874, 17; Conder, Palestine, 49; 
Smith, HGHUL, 218; Guérin, Judée, ii. 12 ff.; SWP Memoirs, 
iii. 26. A. HENDERSON. 


ESHTEMOA (yionvx), named in Jos 15° (where 
it is called Eshtemoh, n>97x) among towns of 
Judah. It was made afterwards a Levitical city 
(21'4, 1 Ch 6%), During David’s wanderings in S. 
Judah its inhabitants were on his side (1 8 30%). 
It is said in 1 Ch 4” to have been inhabited by 
the descendants of Ishbah; and Eshtemoa, its 
founder, is called (4%) a Maacathite, which would 
naturally suggest that he came from the small 
kingdom of Maacah (wh. see). It may have been 
here ‘the Maacathite’ among his heroes joined 
David (2 8 23%). The site was recovered by Robin- 
son some 8 miles 8. of Hebron. It is now Es- 
Sema, a considerable village (BA? ii. p. 204), and 
full of ancient remains (’?4F Memoirs, iii. 403, 
412). A. ILENDERSON. 


ESHTEMOH.—See ESHTEMOA. 


ESHTON (j\avx, perhaps ‘uxorious’).—A Judah- 
ite (1 Ch 44-32), See GENEALOGY. , 


ESLI (’Eonel, perhaps =1>yx ‘J” hath reserved’). 
—An ancestor of Jesus (Lk 3%). See GENEALOGY. 


ESPOUSAL, ESPOUSE.—To espouse (fr. Lat. 
sponsus, ptep. of spondére, to betroth, through 
Old Fr. espuuser) meant cither to betroth or to 
marry. Thus Camden, Rem. (1637) 414, ‘Two 
Lovers who being espoused, dyed both before they 
were married’; but Shaks. Itich. I//. tv. v. 8— 


‘Withal, say, that the Queene hath heartily consented, 
He should espouse Elizabeth her daughter.’ 


So also ‘espousal’ is used in both senses, and 
Murray (Oaf. Eng. Dict. s.v.) thinks marriage 18 
the primary sense. In AV ‘espouse’ occurs 25 3” 
‘Deliver me my wife Michal, which I espoused to 
me’ (RV, ‘whom 1 betrothed to me,’ Heb. 4 onTX, 
which always means ‘betroth’); Mt 18, Lk 177 2°, 
all of the Virgin Mary (RV ‘betrothed’; Gr. 
pvnoredw, always ‘to ask or engage in marriage ); 
2Co 11? ‘I have espoused you to one husband 
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(npHocduny, lit. ‘juined you unto,’ and here the 
ref. seems to be to marriage, not betrothal, ‘I have 
given you in marriage,’ though the betrothal, which 
Was also carried out by the bridegroom’s friend, 
may be meant). Lspousal is found Ca 3" ‘in the 
day of his espousals’ (‘njnn op, fon the day of his 
marriage,’ undoubtedly); and Jer 2? ‘the love of 
thine espousals’ (vba naqxy, as Cheyne, ‘th 

bridal state’). Thus it is probable that A 

(following older VSS.*) used these words indis- 
criminately, or at least with a less clear distine- 
tion than now obtains between betrothal and 


marriage. Tor the svlemnity of betrothal in 
Italy (=England) in Shakespeare’s day, sce 


Lwelfth Night, 1v. iii. 26: it enables Olivia to 


speak of Sebastian as ‘lhusband’ (v. 146). It 
was not less solemn and binding in Israel. See 


MARRIAGE. J. HASTINGS, 

ESPY.-—The verb to ‘espy’ occurs only six times 
in AV, Gn 4277, Jos 147, des 48 Iezk 208, To 118, 
1 Mac 5°, while the mod. form to ‘spy’ is found 
eighteen times, and RV turns ‘es vy? of Jos 147 
into ‘spy.’ The word is a ameeaily of 'Teutonic 
origin (Old High Ger. spchon), though it is con- 
nected with Lat. specere, to look, Gr. oxémrropat, and 
entered Eng. through the Old Fr. espier. 

1. The most common and the oldest meaning is 
to inspect (secretly) a place, as Nu 212 ‘Moses 
sent to spy out Jaazer,’ when the Heb. is 52, 
except Nu 13°17 (mn), and the Eng. is always 
‘spy (Jos 147 AV ‘espy’) out,’ except Jos 2’ ‘to 
spy secretly’ (wag ob329, RV ‘as spies secretly’), 
and Ezk 20° ‘a land that I had espied for them’ 
(075 mew), Once the ref. is not to land but to 
liberty, Gal 24 ‘false brethren... who came in 
wivily to spy out our liberty’ (Tindale’s trn. ; 

Vye. ‘to aspie oure fredom,’ Gr. karacKomfjoat). 
2. But we also find the sense of keep watch, as 
Jer 48'8 ‘QO, inhabitant of Aroer, stand by the 
way, and espy’ (*s¥}). 3. More freq. is the idea of 
suddenly percewwing anything, as Gn 4277 ‘And as 
one of them opened his sack to give his ass pro- 
vender in the inn, he espied his money >; go Ex 2), 
2 1K 9'7 137! 2336 (all axa ‘see’) 4 Finally, simply 
to discover or perceive, as 2 K 23% ‘All the abomina- 
tions that were spied in the land of Judah... did 
Josiah put away’ (4x). Cf. Barlowe, Dialoge 
(Lunn’s ed. p. 73), ‘Woulde God they were as 
prest to remouc ye balk out of their owne eyes, as 
they be prompte to aspye a lytle mote in other 
mens,’ 

The subst. is always plu. ‘spies,’ except Sir 11° 
‘spy. The Heb. is generally ovate (Gn 42% Ne 
16. 80. 81. 84 Jos 623, 1 § 264, 25 151); also onpe (Jz 1%, 
RV ‘watchers’), onpx (Nu 21’, RV ‘Atharim’ as 
place-name, wh. see). The Gr. words are xaragkomos 
(Sir 11%, 1 Mac 12%, Ife 11%), the usual LXX tr. of 
meéraggélim ; and éyxdderos (Lk 20”, lit. ‘sent down 
into,’ and so, a8 Plumnicr, ‘suborned to lie in wait.’ 
The word is not found elsewhere in N'I). 

J. HASTINGS. 

ESSENES.—-JIn revard to the origin and nature 
of this sect very varlous views have been held. It 
is therefore best to confine oneself to stating 
succinctly what is known about them from ancient 
authors. 

Our earliest witness is Philo of Alexandria, who, 
having visited Jerusalem in his youth, may have 
come into personal contact with them. In his 
treatise Quod Omnis Probus Liber, which is one of 


* Tindale, in his tr. published fn 1525-26, rendered the Gr. 
pevnorsvdsions (Mt 118) by ‘tmaried,’ and in this he is followed by 
Coverdale. In the ed. of 1534, however, he altered it to 
‘betrouthed.’ In 28 314 Gov. has ‘maried,' and so have the 
Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles. In the NT our translators were 

robably influenced by the Rhemish Version, which in Mt 118 
ee ‘spoused,’ or by Udall’s tr. of Erasmus’ Parapbrase (1543) 
which hae ‘ espouse. 
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his earlier works, written probably before A.D. 20, 
he describes them as follows :— 


They were a sect of Jews, and lived in Syria Palestine, over 
4000 in nunnber, and called Esswi, because of their suintliness ; 
for Aosios= saintly, is the same word as Esswus. Worshippers 
of God, they yet did not sacrifice animals, regarding a reverent 
mind as the only true sacrifice, At first they lived in villages 
and avoided citics, in order to escape the contagion of evils rife 
therein. They pursued agriculture and other peaceful arts ; 
but accumulated not gold or silver, nor owned mines. No 
maker of warlike Weapons, no huckster or trader by land or 
sca, Was to be found among them, Least of all were any slaves 
fonnd among them; for they saw in slavery a violation of the 
law of nature, which made all men free brethren, one of the 
other, 

Abstract philosophy and logic they eschewed, except so far as 
it could subserve ethical truth and practice. Natural philosophy 
they only studied so far as it teaches that there is a God who 
made and watches over all things. Moral philosophy or ethic 
was their chief preoccupation, and their conduct was regulated 
by their national (Jewish) laws, Theso laws they esp. studied 
on the seventh day, which they held holy, leaving off all work 
upon it and mectiny in their synayogues, as these places of resort 
wore called. In them they sat down in ranks, the older ones 
above the younger, Then one took and read the Bible, while 
the rest listencd attentively; and another, who was very 
learned in the Bible, would expound whatever was obscure in 
the lesson read, eaplaining most things in their time-honoured 
fashion by means of symbols, They were tanght piety, holiness, 
justice, the art of regulating home and city, knowledge of 
what is really good and bud and of what is indifferent, what 
ends to avoid, whut to pursne,—-in short, love of God, of virtue, 
and of inan, 

Aud such teaching bore fruit. Their life-long purity, their 
avoiding of oaths or falsehood, their recognition of a good 
providence alone, showed their Jove of God. Their love of 
Virtue revealed itself in their indifference to money, worldly 
position, and pleasure, Their love of man in their kindliness, 
their equality, their fellowship passing all words. For no one 
had his private house, but shared his dwelling with all; and, 
living as they did in colonies (Giéeous), they threw open their 
doors to any of their sect who came their way. They hud a 
storehouse, Gummon expenditure, common raiments, common 
food caten jn Syssitia or conunon meals. This was made 
possible by their practice of putting whatever they each earned 
day by day into a common fund, out of which also the sick 
were supported when they could not work, The aged anony 
them were objects of reverence and honour, and treated by the 
rest as parents by real children, 

The most cruel and deceitful tyrants, says Philo, 
that had been the scourge of their country, had 

et been moved to admiration of their quiet but 
invincible freedom, of their common meals, of 
their consummate fellowship, 

Perhaps in these last words Philo refers to 
Herod the Great, whose subsequent rise to great- 
ness was foretold to him as a child hy an EK, named 
Manwmus (Menahem), and who in consequence 
befriended and honoured the sect (Josephus, Are. 
XV.2x.0); 

Eusebius in his Praparatio Evangeliea has 
reserved a fragment of Philo’s ‘Apulogy for the 
ews, which repeats much of the information 

given by Philo, but also supplements it. 

Our lawgiver, ho says, trains into fellowship and com- 
munion thousands of his disciples, who for their saintliness 
(so1ornte) are called Essences. They inhabit many citics of 
Judiva, a8 woll as inany villages and populous tracts. Their 
bevels are cspoused by them of free choice, and not as a matter 
OF race, 

There are no children or youths amoug them, but only full- 
grown men, or inen already In the decline of life. They have no 
private property, but put all they have into a common fund, 
and live as inembers of a thiasus or philosophic colony, having 
common ineals, They are very industrious, and work hard 
from early sunrise to sunset, as tillers of the soil, or herdsmen, 
or bee-farmers, or as craftsmen. Whatever they so earn they 
hand over to the elected steward (tai yesperery fives), who at 
once buys victuals for the common repast. 

No Essene, adds Pinto in this account, marries, but all 
practise continence. For women are selfish and jealous, and 
apt to pervert mon’s characters by censcless chicanery and 
wiles. While, if they have children, they are puffed up and 
bold in speech ; driving their husbands to aetions which are a 
bar to any real fellowship with other men. 


The next writer who describes the Essenes is 
Pliny the elder (t A.D. 79), in his Natural History, 
bk. v. ch. 17. ‘The Llessenes,’ he says, ‘live on 
the W. side away from the shores (of the Dead 
Sea), out of reach of their banecful influences. A 
solitary race, and strange above all others in the 
entire world. They live without women, renounc- 
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ing all sexual love. They eschew money, and live 
among the palm-trees. Yet the number of their 
fellows (convenarum) is kept up and day by day 
renewed ; for there flock to thein from afar many 
who, wearied of battling with the rough sea of life, 
drift into their system’ (ad mores). ‘Thus for 
thousands of ages (strange to tell) the race is per- 
petuated, and yet no one is barn in it. So does 
the contrition felt by others for their past life 
enrich this set of men. Below them lay Engadi, 
a town onee second only to Jerus, in its fertility 
and groves of palins, Now ’tis but one more 
tomb. Next comes Masada, a fort on a rock, and, 
like the former, not far from the Dead Sea. And 
here ends our account of Judma.,’ 

There are two passages in Josephus in which the 
E. are described at length, and many minor re- 
ferences. ‘The following is an epitome of his infor- 


mation :— 


Joscphus calls them Esseni in BJ 1, viii. 2, Ant. xi. v. 9, 
x. 6, ete., and with Philo, Essuw:i in Ant. xv. x. 4. They arose 
along with the sects of Pharisees (Ant, xut v. 9) and Saddu- 
cees, about Bc. 144, and formed froin the first an eipeors Or sect. 

About u.c. 107 (Ant, xu. xi. 2) a certain Essene, named Judas, 
had a school, it would seem, in the temple, in which he taught 
his companions and alae the art of predicting cvents. Again, 
about uc, 21 we read (Ant. xv. x. 4) that Herod excused them 
along with the Pharisces froin taking the oath of fidelity to 
hinself, In the Jewish wur (BJ 1. xx. 4) we hear of one John 
the Exsene leading the Jewish rebels in Thamma. And at that 
Lime (c. A.b, 70) there was a gate at the S.E. corner of the city of 
David called the Gate of the E. (BY vy. iv. 2), which is proof that 
they were then a numerous sect. 

The E. were so called because of their holiness (csvérnra) 
(BJ u. vill. 63 Ant. xviii.) They beheved that God controls 
all things, and committed all things to Him, Sometimes, how- 
ever, Josephus says that they regarded Mate (siapueem) as the 
supreineg determinant of all human affairs (so a Mussulman 
believes in Allah and Kismet both at once) (Aveé. xvi i. 3). 

There was no single city of the E., but they were sojourners 
(werosxovory) in many, being in number over 4000 (Ant. xvii. i, 8). 
They eschewed marriage, and, adopting others’ children as their 
own, imbued them with their own tenets (BJ an vill 2; Ant. 
xviu. f. 6). 

There was, however, another sect (rayue) of E., who made 
trial of women for three years and then married them if they 
were fruitfnl) (BJ ou. viii. 13) They owned no slaves (Avt, 
Xv. i. 5), and were wholly devoted to agricultural pursuits. 
They despised wealth and shared their possessions, 80 that a rich 
nan amony them had no more enjoyment of his own property 
than had a member who owned nothing (BJ it vill. 8 and Ane. 
xvi i. 5). For in entering their sect (aipeore) & an nade over 
his property to the institution (ra réyuers) (BU i. villi. 3), There 
was no buying and selling between members; but the elected 
stewards administered the common fnud,* in:partially satisfying 
the needs of all alike (BJ 1. viii. 8). In every city a special re- 
lieving officer (xndsuev) was appointed to take care of the gar- 
ments and supplics of the sect and entertain its travelling 
tnembers, 

But thongh so kuit together among themselves the Exsenes 
succoured the deserving, and pitied ull men and fed the needy 
(Buu. viii, 8). This was a primary duty to be fulfilled by each 
on his own responsibility, and without waiting for a hint from 
the overseer (itiesdnrés or évizpores) ; Without whose anthority, 
however, they might do nothing else, nor even give to their own 
kingmen. 

Their general mode of life (dée:7a) Joy. in one place declares 
to be the same ag that which Pythayoras instituted among the 
Greeks ; in another yece he compures them to Dacians, pre- 
sumably because of their simple and communal mode of living 
(Ant. xv. x. 4, xvoti. 6). He thus describes a day of an Issene's 
life iuside his brotherhood :— 

As for their piety towards God, it js very extraordinary. For 
before the sin rises they speak not a word about pols matters, 
but address to the sun certain prayers, which they have re- 
ceived from their forefathers, as if they supplicated it to rise 
(BJ xu. viii. 6). After this every one of them is sent away by 
their curators to exercise those arts whercin they are skilled, in 
which they labour with great diligence till the fifth hour (11 
A.M.) After this they assemble together into one place, and 
when they have clothed themselves in white veils, they bathe 
their bodies in cold water. And after this purification 18 over, 
they meet together in an apartinent of their own, into which it 
is not permitted to any one of another persuasion to enter ; and 
they themselves heing pure enter the dining-rooin as if It were 
some holy temple, and qniectly sit down. Upon which the 
baker lays them loaves in order, and the cook also brings a 
single plate of one sort of food and sets it before every one of 
them. But the priest saya grace before meat, and it is unlawful 
for any one to taste of the food before prayer is offered. And 
when they have made their breakfast, he again prays over them. 
And when they begin and when they eud, they praise God as 
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Him that bestoweth life. After which they lay aside their white 
garments as holy, and betake themselves to their labours again 
till the evening. Then they return hone to supper after tho 
same manner; and if there be any strangers there, they sit 
down with them. Nor is there everany clamour or disturbance 
to pollute their house ; but they vive every one leave to speak in 
their turn. Which silence thus kept in their house appears to 
outsiders like some tremendous mystery ; and the same is due 
to their unswerving sobriety, and to this, that their food and 
drink is measured out to sntisfy them and no more. 

Like Philo, Josephus is full of praise for their moral qualities, 
and lauds their self-restraint in auyer, their faithfulness, their 
peace-makiny, their truthfulness, which made all oaths to them 
a inere supertiuity. 

The mode of joining the sect was this. The intending member 
remained outside the ordor one year, following, however, the 
same discipline, and invested with its symbols, namely a spud 
wherewith to hide his excrement out of sight of God, the 
girdle and white raiment. After the lapse of a year, if he had 
given good proof of his continence, he was allowed to join more 
closely in their way of lite and partake of a purer quality of the 
waters of purification, though not yet to live entirely with them. 
Two years of moral probation must yet be passed before he was 
chosen a member of their band (6sA0s). And then before he 
touched the connnon food he took tremendous oaths to them : 
first to reverence the Deity, next to observe justice towards 
men, to hate the wicked and assist the just. To be loyal ever to 
all men, but in especial to those in authority, because none hath 
authority except by God's help. He swore also, if he should 
ever be in authority, not to abuse the same, nor outshine those 
subject to him in his garments or in any other finery ; to love 
truth and repel falsehood ; to kcep his hands clcan from theft 
and hig soul trom unholy gain ; to conceal nothing from mem- 
bers of the sect, nor reveal aught to others, even at peril of 
his life. Moreover, he swore to communicate to none the 
dogmas of the sect, otherwise than as he received them himself, 
to abstain from briyancdage, and to preserve with like care the 
books of their sect and the naines of the anyels, 


Jos. vives many indications that the E. were 
very strict Jews (BU 1. viii. 9). hey revered the 
name of the lawgiver next after God, and punished 
with death one that blasphemed against Moses. 
Above all other Jews they observed the Sabbath, 
not only not cooking on that day, and avoiding the 
lighting of a fire, but forbearing alsv to move a 
vessel, or even evacuate. In the Jewish war many 
died under torture at the hands of the Romans rather 
than blaspheme the lawgiver or eat unclean food. 
Many details supplied by Josephus prove how much 
importance they attached to ceremonial purity. 
We have seen how they bathed before each meal, 
and wore linen garments; linen, of course, being 
prescribed because it was a veyetable substance, 
and not nade of dead animal refuse, as would bea 
leathern or woollen tunic. ‘That the waters of 
purification in their purer quality were denied to 
novices, proves that the water of the bath was 
ceremonially cleansed, and probably exorcised. 
By immersion in it they were themselves rendered 
xaGapol or pure before they sat down to meat, by 
contrast with the érepddoto, or persons of any 
other persuasion (BUJU. viii. 10). They were distin- 
guished acc. to their purity and seniority into four 
grades; and a senior member was polluted by the 
very touch of a junior meinber, and had to wash 
after being so touched, as if he had been jostled by 
Gentiles. So an Indian Brahman is polluted by 
the touch and even sight of a low-caste native. 
They did not anoint themselves with oil, regard- 
ing it as a defilement; prob. because they could 
not easily get oil prepared by members of their 
own caste. Josephus elsewhere assures us that no 
Jew would anoint himself except with Jewish oil. 

The same pursuit of ceremonial purity is to be 
noticed in regard to their meals, Their food and 
viands were specially prepared by their priests 
(Ant. XVIII. i. 5); just as in a Hindoo prison the 
cook must be a Brahman, because any lower-caste 
man may eat what a higher-caste man has cooked, 
but not vice versd. In each city a special officer 
(xndeuov) was appointed to supply travelling E. 
with their ceremonially pure garments and food. 
Lastly, an E. expelled for his sins by a court of 
100 members from the brotherhood was still so 
held by its oaths and customs that he could not 
eat of food provided by others, and in consequence 
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starved to death. ‘Io the same concern for cere- 
monial purity must prob. be ascribed their attitude 
of reserve towards the temple sacrifices. ‘They 
send ollerings (dva@juara) to the temple and per- 
form sacrifices with superiority of purificatory 
rites,* which they claim to practise (Amt. XVUI. 
1. 5). And being for this reason excluded from the 
common court of the temple, they perform their 
sacrilices by themselves.’ + These words are ob- 
secure, and barely reconcilable with Philo’s state- 
ment that the I. did not sacrifice animals (Philo, 
ll, 457=Quod om. prob, lib. § 12). The offerings 
sent, according to Jos., need not of course have 
been blood-oflerings ; and as to the nature of the 
sacrifices (Ovolas) which they performed by them- 
selves, t.¢e. without the help of the temple priests, 
Jos. tells us nothing; hut we ele: certainly 
connect it with a practice, which he elsewhere 
attests, viz. that they c/ected their own priests for 
the making of their own food and ateaitea This 
much is clear, that the ordinary lustrations of the 
temple were not good enough tor an L., and were 
incompatible with his notions of ceremonial purity. 
Presumably, they were excluded from the tem ie 
court for thus flouting the usual lustrations. U: 

able to enter it, they sent offerings, but did not 
vo themselves. At the same time ‘ they performed 
their sacrifices by themselves.’ ‘There seems to be 
some connexion between this statement and Philo’s 
that they offered up the sacrifice of a devout and 
reverent mind. Mey could not possibly have 
offered up animal sacrifices save in thie temple and 
in the ordinary way; and Josephus’ own statement 
elsewhere, that their mode of life was Pytha- 
gorean, 18 in favour of Philo’s declaration that they 
did not sacrifice animals. It is natural to suppose 
that they regarded their common meals as of the 
nature of a sacrifice, just as Christians reyard the 
eucharistic elements. Only thus can we explain 
the fact that they elected priests to prepare those 
meals; for a priest implies a sacrifice to be offered. 

Their abstention from marringe must also be set 
down to their desire for a levitical purity. For 
ace, to the Mosaic law sexual relative 1s involved a 
defilement of the person, and the uncleanness 
Jasted until the even (liv 15!*). 

Notwithstanding their attachment to the Mosaic 
law and striving after levitical purty there were 
certainly many non-Jewish elements in their 
religious practices and beliefs. ‘Thus they adored 
the sun, and prayed to hin to rise. In Appian 
and other writers we find the phrase, ‘the god 
rose,’ or ‘the god sect,’ used instead of ‘the sun 
rose,’ or ‘the sun set’; and Philo regarded the sun 
und stars as holy and divine natures. 

The Essene behefs about the soul and a future 
life were also non-Jewish. They believed that 
they received their souls back after death (BJ IL 
viii. 11), and so very cheerfully died for the faith. 
‘The body is corruptible, they taught; and the 
matter of which it is composed is not lasting. 
But sows are immortal, and last for ever, and, pro- 
ceeding out of the most subtle ether, are entangled 
in bodies ag in prison-cclls, being drawn down by 
some natural yearning. But when they are set 
free from the bonds of the flesh, as being now 
released from a long bondage, they rejoice and 
mount upwards. And in agreement with the 
opinions of the Grecks they declare that there lies 
away across the ocean a habitation for the good 
souls, in a region that is oppressed neither with 
storms of rain or snow, nor with intense heat; a 
region ever refreshed by the gentle breathing of a 
breeze blowing from the ocean. But they allot to 


bad souls a dark and tempestuous den full of never- 
ceasing punishments.’ 
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The Essenes had hereditary prayers to the sun, as 
well as the usual Jewish sacred books; they had 
purificatory rites of different sorts or degrees, and 
utterances of the prophets. By Gucent study of 
these, some of them learned and professed to read 
the future. And their predictions, says Jos., were 
rarely belied ; indeed he ypives several instances up 
and down his history of the fulfilment of their pro- 
phecies (BJ Il. viil. 12). They also had compositions 
of the ancients from which they chose out what- 
ever benefited soul and body; and they inquired 
after such roots and peculiar stones as would 
ward off their distempers. ‘The rezular books and 
doginas of the sect, as we have seen, they took 
oath to carefully keep, as also the names of the 
angels. ‘These names, of course, were powerful 
weapons ayainst evil demons, with a belief in 
which they must, like other Jews of the age, have 
been imbued. The stones and roots were the 
ordinary magic remedies against diseases. 

This is the sum of what Jos. has to say about 
the Essenes. Lippolytus in the 9th Book of his 
Refutation of Heresies, § 18-28, substantially copies 
out Josephus’ account in the BJ il. ch. 8, here and 
there adding Christian touches in a way which 

roves that he was not loth to assimilate them to 

hristians. Yet some of the information which 
he adds is not of this sort, but serves to intensify 
their Jewish complexion. Such are the statements 
that on the Sabbath some Essenes would not so 
much as leave their beds (§ 25); that some were so 
scrupulous that they would not carry a coin, de- 
claring it wrong to carry or look at or make an 
image (§ 26, cf. Mt 22%); that no one of them 
would enter a city over the gate of which stood a 
statue (§ 26); that others of them, if they heard 
any one talking about God and His law, would 
waylay him when wlone, and threaten to slay 
him unless he were circumcised, and slay him actu- 
ally if he did not submit; for which reason, says 
Hippolytus, they got the name of Zealots and 
Sicaril; that others would call no one Lord 
(Kvpiov) but only God, submitting to torment and 
death rather than do so. It is difficult to believe 
that Hippolytus had no authority for these state- 
ments; which indeed might seem to be taken 
from Jos., since they are embedded in his long 
citation of that author. If so, they have been 
removed from all the MSS of Josephus. The same 
account of Jos. was excerpted by Porphyry in the 
3rd cent. in his book on Abstinence Hae Meats, 
and later by Eusebius in his De Prep. Evang. 
The account given by Epiphanins of the E. is 
late, confused, and of little value. It is clear 
that, even if the majority of the E. were cultivators 
and voluntarily poor, that did not prevent some of 
their number from occupying important posts in 
the court and camp; for we hear of one Simon * 
the interpreter of Archelaus’ dream (Ané. XVII. 
xiii. 3), and of John the strategus, and of Menuhem 
the friend of Herod. Nor did their gospel of 
pone and their prejudice against arms, as reported 

y Philo, prevent them from taking part in the 
final struggle ayainst the Romans. Jos., more- 
over, implics that they were constantly moving 
about from city to city ; and we cun only suppose 
that the object of this travelling was to preach 
their tenets and secure recruits. We should like 
to know if the sect was not mainly recruited from 
Greek-speaking Jews, but on this point Jos. tells 
us nothing. In his autobiog. (Vita, 10) he implies 
that as a youth he had tried the discipline of this 
sect, as also of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
this inner acquaintance with them entitles his 
account to our entire credit; but just because he 
and his countrymen knew the sect so well, he 
omits to inform us about so essential a point as in 
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what language their books were written, and what 
tongue, whether Greek or Aramaic, they usually 
spoke among themselves. 

Some writers, unpressed with the fuct that Jesus 
constantly inveighed against the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, but never against the members of the 
third of the three great Jowish sects, who yet 
must have everywhere confronted Him, have in- 
ferred that He and John the Baptist, His pre- 
cursor, were Essenes. The silence of the Gospels 
about the KE. is certainly remarkable; and there 
are many striking traits in common between the 
E. and the earliest Christians. These are the 
following :— 


1. The community of goods and voluntary poverty. 2. The 
art of prophecy. In the earliest Church, as we know from Acts 
and from the Didaché, there was a regular order of a 
8. The teaching about the futuro life, and about ahell. These 
tenets, however, were equally found among the Pharisees; nor 
does Jos. support Hippolytus in the latter’s statement that the 
Essenes believed in the resurrection of the flesh, though the 
picture of the Islands of the Blest implies as much, and answers 
well enough to the Refrigerium of later Christian belief. As to 
the teaching of future punishment, we also find it in Philo. 
4 Abstention from marriage. This was equally a counsel of 
perfection in the early Church, but was there held to be right 
in view of the impending second advent and end of the world 
(1 Co 725'f), 6 Obedience to established authorities. 6. In- 
ternal government, The officers of the kK. community were vari- 
ously termed arodixras trav soocoday ‘receivers of the revenue,’ 
iviesaynras ‘Curators,’ xydsuovrs ‘relieving officers,’ rapeses 
‘atewarda’ (in alo These officers were, like the bishops of 
the early Church, elected by show of hands (yuporovmtsyess), 
acc. to the testimony of both Philoand Josephus. Tt is significant 
that Hippolytus calls them outright spoerers or presidents 
(lib, tx. § 25), the regular 2nd cent. equivalent of ‘bishop.’ 
7. The common meals, with which we may compare the picture 
of the early Church of Jerusalem given inthe Acts, But whereas 
the Essenes dined together because of their anxiety to eat no ~ 
food but what was ceremonially pure, the Christians were 
chiefly actuated, it would seem, by charitable and communiastic 
reasons. Their love-feast, however, also had from an early date, 
if not from the very first, a sacramental character and con- 
clusion, and required, like the Essence common meal, the 
presence of a priest both to prepare it and to vive thanks before 
and after it to God ‘the Giver of Life.’ 8. The Essene pricste 
(sspss¢) were elected to preside at the conimon meal, and make 
the food eaten thereat. Since the Essene common repasts had 
plainly a sacramental character, the function of their priests, 
as of Christian ones, was simply to prepare and preside over 
a sacramental meal, to which none were admitted save those 
rendered pure by previous baptism, 9 General organization. 
(2) Obedience to the Essene officers, The brethren in their 
deportment and bodily habit were like children under the eye of 
a schoolmaster whom they feared (BJ 11. viii. 9). (3) They were 
all brethren, but the elder members were revered by the juniors 
as if they were their parents. (7) The entire body or class of 
Essenes (vives as Jos. calls it) is a Qlecos, an especie, AN bisAos, & 
tayue. The two foriner were generic naines for any body of 
co-religionists, and Christian congregations among the Gentiles 
were 80 described. (3) The travelling precepts of the E. 
resembled those enjoined by Jesus on the Seventy. They were 
to take nothing at all with them, but only to go armed for fear 
of robbers, * ) They were to wear their cloaks and shoes right 
out, never changing them till they were quite worn out. 
Hippolytus Daa niOR this by saying that no E. owned two 
cloaks or two pairs of shoes (Hipp. dc. § 20). (%) The four 
grades of E. resembled the ale pe of the catechuinenate. Such 
& distinction, however, of grades of initiation was common to 
inost ancient mysterics, and was not special to Christianity. 
The disciplina arcani of the E. was also reproduced in the 
Christian Church, but equally in the pagan mysteries. 10. Like 
the Christians, the Essenes were not content with the ordinary 
lustrations (a7v1/e.) of Judaism, but had superior ones of 
their own. Whereas, however, the Christian baptism was 
conferred once and for all, the Essene baptism was daily. The 
Essene affectation of a purity of food superior even to the 
ordinary purity of the Jews, alec recalls the eucharistic meal of 
the Christisns. From it the novice was excluded, just as waa 
the catechumien from the Eucharist. And just as the priest 
ainong the E. was elected to make the food eaten in their 
syssitia, so the priest in the Gr. Church, even to this day, him- 
self prepares and bakes the eucharistic loaves. Jos. expressly 
says that the Essenes elected pricsta. They were therefore not 
content with the hereditary Levites of Judaism. 


More analogies between the Essenes and the 
earliest Christians could no doubt be discerned. 
But it is a fatal objection to any real identifica- 
tion, that the Essenes were ultra-Jewish in the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, and, if we may credit 
Hippolytus, in their insistence on the circumcision 
of converts. The most we can say is that the 
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Christians copied many features of their organiza- 
tion and propagandist activity from the Essenes. 

The relation of the different sources on which 
our knowledge of the FE. depends requires further 
sifting than it has generally received. Of course 
there have been attempts to prove the Philonean 
sources to be not authentic, but they are based on 
mere ignorance. There are occasional verbal re- 
semblances * between the accounts of Philo and 
Jos. which indicate that Jos., besides his own 
personal experience of the sect, used either Philo 
or else a document previously used by Philo. The 
accounts of the two writers, however, do not 
always agree. Thus Philo says that all the E. 
were full-grown inen, or verging on old age; but 
Jos. avers that they recruited their sect by adopt- 
ing other people’s children while they were still 
supple and Pete to receive their teachings (BJ 
II. vill. 2). et in the same context Jos. speaks of 
those who desired to become members of the sect,t 
and also of their period of probation, in words guit- 
able only to the view that these recruits were adult 
men. We may perhaps infer that the sect was 
recruited in both ways. Pliny’s statement that the 
men from all quarters joined it when they repented 
of their lives, and left the world, agrees well 
enough with Philo’s statement; and, if we trans- 
late penitentia as ‘repentance’ rather than mere 
ennui, offers a striking parallel to John the 
Baptist’s preaching: Repent of your sins and be 
baptized, because the kingdoin of God is at hand. 
There js reason to suspect some close aflinity be- 
tween John, who came fasting, and the E.; the 
more so as John’s sphere of activity in the valley 
of Jordan lay close to the Essene settlement on 
the shores of the Dead Sea. 

The recluse Bannus, with whom Jos. as a young 
man spent three years as a disciple, reseinbled the 
Essenes. For he lived in the desert, wore garments 
made of the bark of trees, and lived on anything 
he found growing about, washing himself often 
day and night with cold water by way of purifica- 
tion. However, Josephus’ context rather implies 
that he was not one. An almost certain reference 
to the KE. is contained in an cloquent passage of 
Philo’s, from the same treatise in which his longer 
description of the sect is preserved. 

Even in onr own day, he writes, there are still men whose 
only guide is God ; men who live by the true reason of nature, 
not only themselves free, but. filling their neighbours with a 
apirit of freedom, They are not very numerous indeed. But 
that is not strange. For the highest nobility is ever rare; and 
then these men have turned aside from the vulgar herd to 
devote themselves to a contemplation of nature’s verities. They 

ray, if it were possible, that they may reform our fallen lives ; 
hae if they cannot, owing to the tide of evils and wrongs which 
surges up in cities, they flee away, lest they too be swept off 
their feet by the force of its current. And we, he continues, if 
we had a true zeal for self-improvement, would have to track 
them to their places of retreat, and, halting as suppliants before 
them, would beseech them to come to us and taine our Hife, 
grown too fierce and wild ; preaching, instead of war and slavery 
and untold ills, their gospel of peace and freedom, and all the 
fulness of other blessings. 

The Therapcutw of Alexandria, of whom Philo 
has left so striking a description in his tract De 
Vita Contemplativa, in many ways reseinbled the 
Pal. Essenes; but were, as was natural in an 
Egyp. sect, more addicted to contemplation. Here 
is not the place for a detailed comparison between 
them and the E.; nor is it possible to review the 
numerous theories which have been framed with 
regard to the origin of the E. It, however, deserves 
to be remarked that acc. to the evidence of Jos. 
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they arose just at the time when the friendship 
between Lacediwmon and Jerus. was at its highest. 
Areus the king of Sparta had written as early aa 
B.C. 309-300 to Onias the high priest in these terins : 
‘It is found in writing that the Spartans and the 
Jews are brethren, and that they are of the stock 
of Abraham’ (1 Mac 1221). Andin B.c. 144 Jonathan 
the high priest, in renewing the relations of his 
country with Laced@mon, reminded the Spartans 
of this long-standing friendship based on ancient 
kinship. Is it possible that the E. sect was partly 
an ontcome of this contact with the Peloponnese— 
an attempt to imitate on Jewish soil, and in a re- 
ligious and moral sense only, the Syssitia and 
organization of the Lycurgean polity? That most 
of the Jews mentioned in Jos, as belonging to the 
Maccabeean period have Greek second names is 
good evidence of the wide diffusion in Pal. at that 
time of the Gr. language. And the very informa. 
tion proffered by Jos., that the EL. were Jews by 
race, almost implies in its context that in language 
they were something else. So Philo assures us 
that the holy places in which the E. met on the 
Sabbath were called gcuvaywyal, synagogues. Un- 
less they spoke Greek, why should this term 
rather than the usual one caBfareiov * have been 
employed? —_Friedliinder (Zur Entstehungsge- 
schichte des Christenthums, Wien, 1894) has re- 
marked that the very circumstance of Jos, having 
used, if not Pinlo’s account, at least. a Gr. descrip- 
tion of the sect already used by Philo, is some 
indication that they were a Gr. sect of Jews. 
Their Pythagorean régime, their belief in the pre- 
existence of the soul, their view of its nature and 
incarnation, all point the same way. The state- 
ment also of Philo, not repeated by Jos., that they 
philosophized most things in the Bible allegoric- 
ally or in a symbolic way with old-fashioned zeal,t 
is an almost certain proof of their MHellenism, 
And Philo’s own allegorization of the passage 
Dt 23 1f is, as Friedliinder has seen (p. 118), an 
allusion to the Essene probation and discipline 
(Philo, Legis Adleq. i. 117). 

Again, Philo, when he states that the FE. were 
taught the art of regulating home and state, and 
a knowledge of what things are really good and 
bad and indifferent, how to choose what is right 
and avoid the opposite courses, seems to imply a 
familiarity on their part with Greek, especially 
with Stoic, moral philosophy, inconceivable among 
Jews who spoke Aramaic only. But 
must be cautious, for Philo would naturally de- 
scribe any sect in terms of his own Gr. culture. 
That he twice over described this Pal. sect, yet 
apparently left unnoticed the purely Jewish 
schools of Pal, is in any case significant, and 
suggests that they had a Gr, culture which inter. 
ested him, and Baie to couple them, as he does, 
with the Alexandrine Futaba hate 

Jos. equally tmplies that they were more or less 


Hellenized. Would he have conspired with Philo 
to misrepresent them? Nothing is more im- 
probable. 


The conclusion, then, is probable that they owed 
their origin to the introduetion and diffusion of 
Greek culture in the early part of the 2nd cent. 
B.c. They were in some respects very strict Jews, 
and even fanatical observers of the Mose Law; 
but in others, notably in their election of their 
own priests,t and in the thereby implied super- 
session of the Levite hereditary priesthood, and in 


* Jos. uses caBSarsov (Ant, xvi. vi. 2). It is found in a very 
early Greco-Jewish papyrus, edited by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, of 
Oxford. ‘ ee be 

t Te yep weer, Bice ocupepormy apy niotpowa Wrrwol Tap AUTOS 
PsrAorogsrtas. : ' 

t Ant. xvul. i. 5: aaodixrag trav wporchav xuiporovovyTss . . . 
jepeis 3) iw) woijeu civou rs xxi Bpaporev. If the Essenes dis- 
carded sacrifices, they had no need for priests of the old kind. 
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their repudiation of animal sacrifices, they were a 
new departure in Judaism, and very closely akin 
to Jesus and His disciples. 

The literature relating to the Essenes is so vast 
as to defy detailed reference. The student may 
be advised to study for himself the very limited 
documentary sources relating to them, and then to 
draw his own conclusions.*  F. C. CONYBEARE. 


ESTATE.—In AV (1611 and mod. edd.) ‘estate’ 
occurs 19 times, ‘state’ 14 times, without ditfer- 
ence of meaning; thus Col 47 ‘All my state 
(rd kar’ éué wdyra) shall ‘Tychicus declare unto you,’ 
but v.®° ‘that he might know your estate’ (TR 
ra wept vudv); and again, Ph 22 ‘your state’ 
(rd wept dudv). Cf. Melvill, Diary, 289, ‘We fand 
him in a miserable esteat’; Calderwood, Jlistury, 
144, ‘I, Mr. Andrew Melville... most earnestly 
hath prayed at all times, and specially in the fore- 
said Sermon, for the preservation and prosperous 
estate of his Majestie.’ The meaning is either 
‘condition’ as in those examples, or ‘ position’ as 
Ps 136% ‘Who remembered ns in our jew estate’ 
(adeva), Ec 18 “Lf am come to great estate’ (‘AN I37). 
Cf. T. Elyot, The Governour (Croft's ed. i. 26), ‘a 
man of the base estate of the cominunaltie’; 
Calderwood, fistory, 149, ‘They declare how soine 
of low estate, borne to no heritage... have 
creeped in favour with the King,’ But in Dn 117 
20. 21.38 the meaning seems to be ‘high rank,’ 
‘dignity,’ as 11? ‘ Out of a branch of her roots shall 
one stand up in his estate.’ The Heb. is 32 én, 
which means ‘ place’ (as RV here) or ‘oflice’ (as 
RVim), and the favonrite translation before AV 
was ‘in his stead’ (Cov. Gen. Bish.); onee, how- 
ever, the word is translated ‘state’ (Pr 28?, AV 
and RV). Akin to this meaning is Mk 62! ‘ Herod 
on his birthday made a supper to his lords, high 
captains, and chief estates of Galilee’ (rots arpuros, 
RV ‘the chief men’), where, however, the word is 
used of the men to whom the dignity belongs. 
Cf. Fuller, Ch. Hist. v. iii. 28, ‘Item, that God 
never gave grace or knowledge of Holy Scripture 
to any great estate or rich man.’ Sce also Ac 225 
‘The high priest doth bear me witness, and all the 
estate of the elders,’ Gr. wav 7d wpecBurémov, lit. 
‘all the presbytery,’ t.¢c. the Sanhedrin (which see). 
Compare Communion Oflice in Pr. Bk. 1549, ‘the 
whole estate of Christ’s Church militant here in 
earth,’ changed in 1552 into ‘state.’ In Ezk 36" 
‘I will settle you after your old estates,’ the plu. 
is used simply because the ref. is to more than one 
person ; 80 Pref. to AV 1611, ‘support fit for their 
estates.’ J. HASTINGS. 


ESTEEM, ESTIMATION.—‘ Esteem’ and ‘esti- 
mate’ both come from Lat. estimare, the latter 
directly, the former through Old Fr. estimer. 
The meaning of ewstimare is to assign a value, 
appraise, rate; and that is the meaning of ‘ esti- 
mate’ (Heb. qya) in Ly 274%, its only occur- 
rences in EV. ‘Estimation’ oceurs 20 times in the 
same chapter ; elsewhere Lv 5! 18 68, Nu 18'8 and 


* Schurer (HJP nz. il. 188 ff.) hag a full record of the litera- 
ture. The important names are Frankel, ‘Die Essder,’ in 
Zeitschr, fir die religidsen Interessen des Judenthums, 1846, 
441-461; and‘ Die Essier nach thalmud. Quellen,’ in Monatschr. 
fiir Geach. u. Wissensch. des Judenth. 1853, 80-40, 61-73; Jost, 
Glesch, des Judenthwins u. seiner Secten, 1857, i. 207-214; Herz- 
feld, Geach. dea Volkes Lar. (2nd ed. 1863), ii. 368 ff., 888 ff., 500 1%. ; 
Lightfoot in Colossians and Philemon, 82-98, 840-419; same in 
Dussertations, 323-407 ; Lucius, Der Hssenigmus, 1881; Hilgen- 
feld, Ketzeryesch. des Urchristenthuma, 1884, 87-149. Schtirer 
may be supplemented by adding : Ginsburg in Smith and Wace, 
Diet. Chr. Biog. 1880 ; Ohle, ‘ Die Essener,’ in J P7'A (1888) xiv: 
also ‘Die Pseudophilonischen Essiier und die Therapeuten,’ in 
Beitriige zur Ktrchengesch. 1888; Thomson, Books which 
influenced our Lord, 1889, 75-122; Morrison, Jews under 
Roman Rule, 1890, 823-317; Cheyne, Origin of the Psalter, 
1891, 418-421, 446-449; Cohn in JQR, 1802, 38-42; Friedliinder, 
Zur Entstehungagesch. des Christenthums, 1894, 98-142 ; Cony- 
beare, PAtlo about the Contemplative Life, 1895, 278 ff.—Epiror. 


always in the same sense as ‘estimate,’ that is, 
valuation, price (Ileb. 7). Only once is ‘ estima- 
tion’ found in the mod. sense of ‘high value,’ 
‘repute,’ Wis 8 ‘For her sake I shall have 
estimation among the multitude, and honour with 
the elders, though I be young’ (dédta, RV ‘ glory’). 

Cranmer (Works, i. 14) says, ‘But to mine 
estimation, as mnch as I could view the ground, 
there was not slain upon both parties two thou- 
sand men.’ This meaning of ‘estimation’ is not 
found in AV, but it is the almost invariable sense 
in which ‘esteem’ is used, that is, to esteem is 
to have an opinion (good or bad), reckon, as in 
He 10% Rhem. ‘ estemed the bloud of the testament 
polluted,’ where AV and most VSS have ‘counted’ ; 
and as Knox, Hist. 312, ‘he shall be esteemed and 
holden a seditious person.’ Thus Ro 14° ‘Qne 
man esteemeth one day above another: another 
esteemeth every day alike’ (both xpive). ‘Then 
the kind of judgment is expressed by an adverb, 
‘highly,’ ‘lightly,’ or the like. 

Sometimes ‘esteem’ might appear to be used, 
like ‘estimation,’ in the mod. sense of ‘think highly 
of.’ But this impression is probably due to the 
context or the presence of some adverb. Thus 
Wis 127 ‘that land which thou esteemest above all 
other’ (7... Tyuwrdrn y7, RV ‘is most precious’); 
Sir 40° ‘Gold and silver make the foot stand sure; 
but counsel is esteemed above them both’ (evdoxe- 
petrat); Job 23!2 ‘T have esteemed the words of 
his mouth more than my necessary food’ (‘nyDy, 
RV ‘I have treasured up’), 368 ‘Will he esteem 
thy riches?’ (35:7). Awl in particular, Is 53° ‘He 
was despised, and we esteemed him not,’ is 
generally taken in the sense of ‘highly value’ ; 
but the Heb. verb (ayn) is very rare in that sense, 
and is used in the next verse in its familiar sense of 
‘reckon ’—‘ we did esteem him stricken.’ Cf. Rid- 
ley, A Brefe Declaration, 1535 (Moule’s ed. p. 101), 
‘eateth and drynketh his owne damnacion, by- 
cause he estemeth not the Lordes body ; that is, 
he reuerenceth not the Lordes bodi with the 
honour that is due unto him,’ where the para- 
phrase contains more than the translation. 

J. HASTINGS. 

ESTHER (77x, 'Eo Ap, Pers. stdra, ‘star’), origin- 
ally named Hadassah (1519 ‘myrtle’).—A Jewess 
who has given her name to a book of the OT, in 
which she holds a prominent place. Sprung from 
a family of the tribe of Benjamin, she spent her life 
in the Captivity in Persia, where she was brought 
up in humble circumstances as the orphan ward of 
her cousin Mordecai (Est 2°"), On the deposition 
of the Pers. queen Vashti for refusing to come at 
the command of her husband Ahasucrus (_Yerzes, 
B.C. 485-465), ‘to show the peoples and the princes 
her beauty,’ on an occasion of high festivity at 
the court of Susa (1!"), E. was selected to fill the 
vacant place of hononr, as the fairest of man 
beautiful maidens brought before the king (28) 
Shortly after her clevation a great disaster 
threatened her countrymen. The grand vizier, 
‘Haman the Agavite,’ enraved at the refusal of 
Mordecai todo obeisance to him, accused the whole 
nation of the Jews to the king as a disloyal and 
unprofitable people, and undertook to pay 10,000 
talents of silver into the treasury as the proceeds 
of pillaying them. An edict was thereupon issued 
for the extermination of all Jewish families 
throughout the empire, and for the confiscation of 
their property, on a certain day, which Haman 
had previously determined by lot (ch. 3). In this 
crisis, moved by the tears of her fellow-country- 
men, and incited by Mordecai, who urged her to 
rise to the great opportunity set before her for the 
deliverance of her nation, E. (after a fast of three 
days on the part of the whole Jewish community) 
resolved to venture uninvited, at the risk of her 
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life, into the presence of Alhasuerus, in order to 
intercede with him for her people (ch. 4). 
gracious reception was accorded to her by the king, 
who held out the golden sceptre, and agreed to 
dine with her in her apartments on two consecutive 
days (ch. 5). On the night preceding the second 
banquet (at which I. intended to make known her 
request) it peeps by a singular coincidence that 
there was read to the king, to while away some 
sleepless hours, a portion of the national archives, 
which recorded a valuable service rendered by 
Mordecai in the detection of a plot against the 
king’s life on the part of two of his chambcrlains. 
For this service Mordecai had never been rewarded ; 
and when Haman, elated with the high honour 
shown him by the queen (who had invited him to 
the banquet provided for the king), appeared at 
the palace next morning in order to ask permission 
to put Mordecai at once to an ignominious death, 
he was met with the question from the royal lips, 
‘What shall be done unto the man whom the king 
delighteth to honour?’ Imagining, in his over- 
weening pride, that it must be himself that was 
meant, he suggested a triumphal procession, in 
which one of the chief nobles should act the part of 
attendant. ‘To his surprise and mortification he 
found himself called upon to serve in @ menial 
capacity in the triumph of his Jewish adversary 
(ch. 6). This, as his wife divined, was only the 
relude to his downfall, which came to pass next 
ay at the second banquet, when the king, learn- 
ing for the first time the nationality of the queen, 
and the distressing position in which the edict had 
placed her, ordered that Haman should be seized, 
and hanged forthwith on a lofty gallows which (as 
the king was at that moment informed by one of 
his courtiers) had been erected by Haman for the 
execution of Mordecai (ch. 7). The latter was at 
the same time raised to the vacant post of honour, 
and through his influence, and that of F., a second 
edict was issued and circulated, granting to the 
Jews the same powers, in the way of self-defence, 
as had been conferred in the previous edict on their 
enemies for the purpose of attack,—a direct re- 
vocation of the former edict being impossible 
according to the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
In consequence of these proceedings a dread of 
the Jews fell upon all peoples, many proselytes 
being gained—convinced, apparently, by the logic 
of events (ch. 8); and when the fatal day arrived, 
the conflict issued in a great slaughter of their 
enemies and a decisive victory for the Jews, who, 
however, waived their right of plunder. ‘To com- 
memorate their great deliverance, the joyful Feast 
of Purim (which see) was instituted by E. and 
Mordecai as an annual observance for the whole 
nation. 
How far E. is to be regarded as a historical 
ersonage, depends on the historicity of the 
ook of Est (see below), her name not being men- 
tioned in any other book of the OT, nor anywhere 
else in pre-Alex. literature. The only queen of 
Xerxes mentioned by Herodotus (vil. 61, 82, 114; 
ix. 108-112; ef. Ctesias, 20) is Amestris, a cruel 
and superstitious woman, whom some (Scalizer, 
Pfeiffer, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Bunsen, Shickard, 
etc.) would identify with Esther. But Amestris 
was a daughter of a Pers. general connected with 
the royal family, and the chronology and circum- 
stances of her reign cannot be reconciled with the 
biblical account either of E. or of Vashti. Xerxes 
(like his predecessors) may have had more wives 
than one, but, according to Pers. custom, they 
must have been taken from some of the great 
families connected with the throne, or from some 
other royal house; and_the most tenable hypo- 
thesis seems to be that E. (as well as Vashti) was 
merely the chief favourite of the seraglio, gaining 


a remarkable influence over the foolish and cap- 


A | ricious monarch, and using that influence at a 


critical moment for the benefit of her Jewish com- 
satriots. While there are some things recorded of 
4. that offend our Christian feeling,—in particular 
her vindictive treatment of the bodies of Haman’s 
sons (97), and her request for an extension of time 
to the Jews at Susa for the slaughter of their 
enemies (9'*),—regard must be had to the spirit of 
the age in which she lived, and to the passions that 
had been excited by Haman’s inhuman malignity. 
On the other hand, her devotion to the cause of 
her oppressed nationality (‘I will go in unto the 
king; and if I perish, I perish’), and her dutiful 
bearing towards her foster-father, notwithstanding 
the sudden rise in her fortunes, explain the honour 
in which her memory has been held by her country- 
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ESTHER, BOOK OF.—I!. Canoniciry.—Est is 
one of the latest of the /agivygrapha or Kethubim, 
the third and latest accretion of the OT Canon. It 
may have been among ‘the other books of the 
Fathers’ which the Gr. translator of Sir (B.c. 132) 
mentions (in his Prologue) along with the ‘ Law 
and the Prophets’ as well known to his grand- 
father, the anthor of that book (¢. B.c. 180); but 
this seenis unlikely, in view of the fact that neither 
Esther nor Mordecai is mentioned in the rarépwy 
duvos towards the close of the bcok. The earliest 
undoubted reference to E. is in Jos. (c. Ap. i. 8), 
who includes it among the 22 books long held 
sacred (diasalws Oela memiorevyéva), as is evident from 
the terminus ad quem which he assigns to the 
history (uexp! ris ’Apratéptov Meprav Bacihéws apyxijs), 
Artaxerxes being, in Josephus as in the font. 
erroncously identified with Ahasuerus. The secular 
and foreign character of the book * gave rise among 
the Jews of the Ist and 2nd cent. of the Christian 
era to questionings as to its right to a place in the 
Canon. In the Jerus, Talm. (Aleg. 70. 4) there is a 
statement that 85 elders, including more than 30 
prophets had sernples about the recognition of the 
feast of Purim (at which the Bock of Est was 
pe read) because there was no sanction for it 
in the law of Moses; and elsewhere (Bab. Meg. Ta) 
we find traces of various difliculties felt by Rabbis 
as to the full inspiration of the book. It appears 
certain, however, that it formed an integral part 
of the Jewish Canon when the latter was virtually, 
if not formally, closed at. ths Councils of Jerus. 
and Jamnia in the lst cent. A.D., as the same books 
that are in our OT are implied (numerieally) in 
ch, 14 of 2 Es, which was written in end of Ist cent., 
and are embodied in the Mishna, committed to 
writing by R. Judah 1. about A.v. 200. Breathing 
a spirit of intense patriotism, the book soon became 
popular with the Jews, and its annual reading in the 
syhagocue was accompanied with lively tokens of 
sympathy on the part of the congreyation, while 
the reader pronounced the naines of Hainan’s 10 sons 
in one breath to indicate that they all expired at 
the same moment, the names being written by the 
scribes in large letters in 3 perpendicular lines 
of 3, 3, 4 to signify that the 10 men were hung on 
3 parallel cords. Although the last of the 5 
Megilloth or Ltolls which were read at 5 different 
feasts,t it came to be known as the Roll (Alcgillah) 
par excelicnce, and we may judge of the honour in 
which it was held from a saying of Maimonides 
(Carpzov, Intr. xx. § 6), that in the days of the 
Messiah the only Scriptures left would be the Law 
and the Roll. The excessive love which the Jews 


*The name of God is never mentioned in it, but the king of 
Persia 187 times, and hia kingdom 26 times; while the nearest 
approach to any recognition of religion 1s to be found in one 
fasting of 416, and possibly also in the confidence expressed in 44, 

+ The order is different in the Eng. Bible, as also in the Sept 
and Vulg., where Est closes the historical books. 
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have ever shown for this book (of which Ewald has 
said that in passing to it from the other books of 
the OT ‘we fall, as it were, from heaven to earth’) 
illustrates their complete surrender to the spirit of 
the age in which it was produced. It was an age that 
had fallen out of sympathy with the teaching of the 
prophets, and was unprepared for the spiritual 
conception of the coal alien national pride and 
@ certain faith in their own fortunes as a people, 
with a disposition to make the most of their heathen 
masters by the use of such worldly wisdom as they 
possessed, seein to have formed the chief char- 
acteristics of those who still claimed to be God’s 
people. 

In the Christian Church the book has naturally 
been less esteemed. It is one of the few books of 
the OT that are not quoted in the NT (nor in 
Philo). It has no place in the Canon of Melito of 
Sardis, who had made careful inquiry among 
the Jews of Syria regarding the books of the OT ; 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia (followed by the 
Nestorians); of Athanasius, who put it in the 
second rank among the dvayiwwokdueva; of Amphi- 
lochius, who mentions that ‘some add the Book: of 
Esther’; of Gregory of Naz., and others. Junilius 
in the 6th cent. mentions that there were grave 
doubts on the subject in his day; while Luther, 
after referring to 2 Mac, says (7aschreden), ‘1 have 
80 little favour for this book and the Book of Est 
that I wish they did not exist; they are too 
Judaizing, and contain many heathentsh ,impro- 
sricties.” In some of these cuses, however, it may 

ave been the corrupt Sept. transl. that caused 
suspicion, while in others it is possible that Est 
may be included under the name of Ezra or 
some other book. Est is recognized as canonical 
by Origen, Cyril of Jerus., Jerome (who puts it 
last in the list), Augustine, and others. We may 
also reckon it an indirect testimony to the authority 
of the book in the beginning of the Christian era, 
that, according to 2 Mae (15*), ‘Mordecai’s day’ 
(7u€pa Mapdoxaixy}), doubtless the Feast of Purim, was 
observed in the writer’s lifetime. The fact that it 
has a place (in an enlarged form) in the Sept., with 
an epilogue stating that the tr. was brought (to 
Alexandria) by one Dositheus in the 4th year of 
Ptolomy and Cleupatra, is regarded by some as a 
proof that the book existed in its Gr. form as early 
as B.O. 178, in the reign of Ptolemy vi. (Philometor), 
who was friendly to the Jews. But there were two 
later kings of that name, and oneearlier (B.C. 204-81), 
whose wives were called Cleopatra ; and the infer- 
ence is doubtful, even admitting the authenticity of 
the statement in question(Riehm, J/JV 3B; Fritzsche, 
Handb, z, d. Apocr, i.). While the Heb. text is 
good, there are large interpolations in the Sept., 
of which there are two different texts, A and B, the 
latter, according to Lagarde, Field, ete., being an 
improved recension of the 3rd cent. These inter- 
polations contradict the Heb. inseveral particulars, * 
and betray their later Gr. origin by representing 
Haman as a Macedonian who sought to transfer 
the sovereignty from the Persians to the Mace- 
donians (16')°), and by other inconsistencies and 
anachronisms,'| and were, no doubt, the work of 
successive Hellenistic writers desirous to give a 
religious character to the book,t and to supple- 
ment other apparent defects.§ In the Vulg. these 
additions are all put by Jerome at the end of the 
book, beginning with a portion that takes up the 
narrative where the Heb. ends—with notes to 
show where the other additions occur in the Sept. 

* Of. 231 and Ad. Est 112ff, 63 and 125, 31. 5 and 126, 012 and 1518, 


t For example, ‘month Adar’ 1620, ‘chosen people’ 162! 
‘Hades’ 137, ‘I am thy brother’ 159, ‘Aman’s table’ ‘drink: 
offerings’ 1417, 

t Ad. Est 109. 10. 11. 12.18 4110 139 18 143 9 1628 18.16, 


§ For example, by giving the termns of the royal edicts, which 
ere not at all Oriental in atyle, 131-7 16. 2 ; 


In the RV Eng. Apocr. (where they are similarly 
combined under the name of ‘The Rest of the 
Chapters of the Bk. of Esther’) these explanations 
are yiven in the margin. 

Owing to the influence of the Sept. and Vulg. (in the Syr. 
they have no place) the additions were often read In church, and 
even regarded as canonical (in common with other Apocr. books 
of OT), receiving the sanction of several Ch. Councils, from that 
of Carthage in 897 to the Council of Trent in 1546. They are 
composed of the following passages—the twofold references 
showing where they stand in the Sept. and tho Nest of Est re- 
spectively :—({1) Mordecai’s pedigree, dream, and detection of 
conspiracy, with his immediate reward, exciting Laman's wrath 
(Intr. ; 122-126), (2) Terms of the king’s writ, authorizing the 
destruction of the Jews (after $13.13!7). (3) Prayers of Mordecai 
and Est (after 43 138-1419). (4) Fuller account of Est’s first inter- 
cession with the king (in place of 51.2 15). (5) Terms of the 
king’s writ, authorizing the Jews to defend themselves (after 
813 16). (6) Mordecai’s devout interpretation of his dream in the 
light of events, and his permanent institution of the Feast of 
Lurim, followed by epilogue regarding the Gr. tr. (End ; 104-18 
111), In Josephus we can trace other additions to the story not 
found in the Sept., which shows the Pope ty of the subject, 
and the tendency to embroider the Heb. narrative with Alex. 
inventions. Similar embellishments are to be found in the 
‘first’ and ‘second’ Chaldwan Targuma or commentaries, in- 
dependent of the Gr, additions, which only found their way into 
the Midrashim at a much later tine through the medium of the 
writings ascribed to Josipon ben-Gorion (Zunz, Gotlesdienstliche 
Vortrage; Fritzsche, ag above). 


WI, HisroriciIty.-——On this subject the most 
diverse opinions have been held. Many old and a 
few modern writers * maintain the narrative to be 
thoroughly historical, But an increasing number t 
hold it to be more or Jess a work of imagination ; 
while somet regard it as a poetical invention, 
having no appreciable basis of fact to rest on, 

The following are the principal arguments for 
the historical character of the book.—(1) The 
narrative claims to be historical, referring more 
than once to ‘ the chronicles’ of Persia as contain- 
ing a record of the events in question (10? 2% 6!) ; 
and its admission to the Pal. Canon, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any allusion to the Holy Land 
or to Jewish ordinances, is so far a confirmation 
of its claim. (2) The Feast of Purim, with which 
it was so closely connected as to be known among 
Alex. writers as ‘the Epistle of Purim,’ and which, 
in the time of Jos, (slut. XI. vi. 13) was observed 
by Jews in all parts of the world, is a standing 
memorial of the remarkable episode in Jewish 
history which the book records. (3) Its lifelike 
representation of Pers. manners and customs, 
especially in connexion with the pulace at Susa 
(1 © 10.14 9 21, 23 37.12.18 gb. ll 7A 88), is borne out by 
the results of modern travel and research (Raw- 
linson’s Anc. Monarchies, iv. jp. 269-287 ; Morier, 
Fergusson, Loftus, Dieulafoy), and_ finds support 
in Herodotus and other ancient writers. (4) Ihe 
conduct of Ahasnerus is in harmony with the 
vain, capricious, passionate character of Xerxes 
(the identification of the two names was the first 
result obtained from the deciphering of the cunei- 
form inscriptions by Grotefend in 1802), as depicted 
by heathen writers (Herod. vii. ix.; A¢sch. Pers. 
467 1f.; Juv. x. 174-187); and this may account 
for some things in the narrative that would other- 
wise seem almost incredible. (5) It appears from 

* Kelle, Vindicia Est.; Hiivernick, Hinleituny ; Baumgarten, 
De Kide Lib. Isst.; Welte, Hinleitung ; Keil, Hinleitung ; Her- 
vey, Smith’s DB; Nickes, De Est. Ivb.; Cussel, Koim.; Raw- 
linson, Speaker's Com.; Wordsworth, Com.; J. Oppert, Annales 
Phil, Chrét., and Revue des Et. Ju. 1894; J. W. Haley, Bk. 
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Herod. vii. 8 that Xerxes held a great council of 
war in the third year of his reign before setting 
out for Greece, and that he returned to Susa in 
the spring of his seventh year,—which agrees with 
the dates assigned to the great feast and the choice 
of a successor to Vashti (18 2!6), (6) Although the 
narrative is ininute and circumstantial, containing 
many names (of courtiers, princes, 10 sons of 
Haman, etc., 11% }4 97-9) as well as other details, 
it is remarkably free from literary and historical 
discrepancies, such as have been detected in the 
Apocr. books of To and Jth and Ad. Est. <Ac- 
cording to Oppert, there is not a single proper 
name that may not be revarded as belonging to 
the idiom of Cyrus and of Darius, and after the 
conquests of Alexander such writing was philo- 
logically impossible. (7) The silence of contem- 
porary and later writings regarding the events 
narrated in the Bk. of Est is partly due to the 
disappearance of literature bearing on the history 
of Persia, and partly to the interest of Herodotus 
and Ctesias being centred in the points of contact. 
between Persia and Greece. As for the Bk. of 
Ezra, it leaves the period from B.c. 516 to 459 
(between chs. 6 and 7) a blank, except in 4° §, 

On the other hand, the following are the chief 
ebjections that have been taken to the histor- 
icity of the book. (1) The story bears on the 
face of it the appearance of a historical romance, 
a number of its features being in themselves ex- 
tremely improbable, ¢g. the six months’ feast, 
involving such prolonged absence of the governors 
from their duties in the provinces; the summons 
of Vashti before the assembled peoples and princes, 
and the subsequent decree, sugvested by ‘the wise 
men,’ that every man should bear rule in his own 
house, which would have been the publication of 
Ahasuerus’ folly; the long interval before the 
choice of Vashti’s successor; the decree for the 
wholesale massacre of the Jews (not excepting 
those in Juda, and numbering probably two mil- 
lions) on account of the obstinacy of a single Jew; 
the publication of this decree eleven months before 
the time for its execution; the issue of a subse- 
quent decree virtually sanctioning civil war; the 
immense slaughter of the Persians notwithstand- 
ing their superiority in numbers, and the wonder- 
ful preservation of Jewish lives, as well as the 
absence of revenge on the part of the Persians; the 
institution by Mordecai and E. of a feast that 
would perp nate the disgrace of the sovereign in 
the eyes of his subjects, and embitter the relations 
between Jew and Persian (but cf. the annual 
commemoration of the massacre of the Magians, 
Herod. iii. 79-—with which Niebuhr was disposed to 
connect the story). Add to this that the series of 
coincidences and contrasts culminating in the over- 
throw of Ilainan ‘the Agagite’ (18 15—but Oppert 
connects this name with Agaz, a tribe of Media 
mentioned in the inscriptions of Sargon) and the 
exaltation of Mordecai of the tribe of Benjamin, 
is too perfect to have been drawn from real life. 
(2) The manifest aim of the writer is to encourage 
and glorify the Jews; and the whole narrative, 
which is marked by exayyeration and innuendo, 
is artfully designed to serve that purpose (2': 17-2 
33- 15 4.4 6le: 11,19 79 89. 15.17 gis 10). (3) The refer- 
ences to ‘the chronicles’ may be merely a rhetori- 
cal device in imitation of similar allusions in Neh 
and Ezr (in this connexion it is noteworthy that 
the terms of the royal edicts are not given); or 
the sources referred to may be like the Bab.-Pers. 
chronicles, from which Ctesias professes to have 
derived information—the story being ‘an example 
of Jewish Haggada founded upon one of those 
semi-historical tales of which the Pers. chronicles 
seem to have been full’ (Sayce, HCM p. 475). 
(4) A strictly historical interpretation of the nar- 
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rative is beset with difficulties. Neither Vashti 
nor Esther can be identified with Amestris, the 
only queen (judging from Herodotus and Ctesias) 
that Xerxes ever had. Nor is it casy to reconcile 
Ahasuerus’ and Haman’s ignorance of Esther's 
nationality with the frequent presence of Mor- 
decai (who was known to be a Jew, 3*) ‘in the 
king’s gate,’ and his constant communications with 
Esther. Moreover, Haman’s description of the 
Jews (3"), ag ‘dispersed among the people in 
all the provinces of thy kingdom,’ and of their 
disobedience to ‘the king’s laws,’ is not true of 
the Pers. period (anecent so early as the reign 
of Xerxes), and betrays a Maced.-Greek origin, as 
does also the stress laid on financial considerations 
(cf. 9°), and the part taken against the Jews by 
‘their enemies’ (YJ 16 %3), (5) In several respects 
the writer’s knowledge of Pers. customs is alleged 
to be defective (Gratz in MG WJ, Dee. 1886), 6.9. 
the £127 provinces,’ cf. the ‘20 satrapies’ of Herod. 
ili. 89; the command to ‘kneel’ (p12) before Haman, 
an act of worship due to God only and the king, 
while the etre to ‘do him reverence’ by pro- 
stration (mnnwn==-mpookuvety) betrays a Gr. spirit of 
independence at variance with Gin 237 33% (cf. 
Herod. vii. 136); the un-Oriental toleration so long 
shown to Mordecai by the vizier; the queen’s 
difficulty of gaining access to the royal presence ; 
the alleged Semitic character of some of the proper 
names, suspiciously profuse, and very few of which 
occur elsewhere; and Mordecai’s obscurity, not- 
withstanding his oflicially-recorded services to the 
king (2%, ef. Herod. vii. 85). Even admitting 
the general consistency of the narrative, both 
with itself and with Pers. surroundings, this is held 
to be sufliciently accounted for by consuiminate 
dramatic skill on the part of the writer, and his 
possessing such a knowledge of Persia and its 
ancient régime as was attainable by a Jew who 
had lived in that conntry or even in Palestine in 
the Maced.-Gr. period. (6) The true explanation 
of the silence of ancient Jewish writers (Ch, Ezr, 
Neh, Sir, Dn, Philo) as well as of profane 
writers, is held to lie in the fact that no such 
facts as those related in the Bk. of Est ever took 
place. (7) The Heb. of the book, which closely 
resembles that of Ec, belongs to a much later time 
than that of Xerxes; and the way in which the 
writer explains Pers. customs (1’° 8°) seems to 
imply that the Vers. rule was over, while his 
description of Ahasuerus, and of his wide domin- 
ions, and the maynificence of his court, gives the 
impression that he is recalling the glories of a 
bygone age. (8) In answer to the argument from 
the Feast of Purim, it is alleged that the story of 
Est was engrafted on a festival already in vogue 
among the Jews, borrowed from a Pers. or a Gr. 
source, for the purpose of promoting its wider 
observance or imparting to it a more national 
character; and various attempts have been made 
to trace it to a definite heathen source. None of 
these attempts, however (art. PURIM), can be 
said to be successful, and the connexion of the 
book with such an ancient Jewish observance still 
forms a considerable presumption in favour of its 
being founded on facts. It may be that fresh 
confirmation of its truth will be found m some 
of the monumental discoveries which still await 
the explorer, and that the aun attaching to 
its contents will yet be reinove 

III, DATE AND AUTHORSHIP. —Thedate generally 
assigned to the book by those who maintain it to 
be historical is somewhere in the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, the successor of Xerxes (B.C. 464-425), 
or a little later ; while most of those who regard the 
story as more or less of a legend or romance bring 
its composition down to the Gr. period, say in the 
3rd cent. B.c. Hitzig traces its composition (as 
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ascendency after B.C, 288, and in the description 
of the Jews in 3° he finds evidence that it was 
written subsequently to the colonizing activity of 
Seleucus Nikator. Others (Reuss, Gritz, Bloch, 


etc.) give it a still later date, tracing it to the time 
Bloch rezards 


of the Maccabawan revolt (B.C. 167). 


it as an attempt to justify the Jewish party at 
the Gr. court, who thought they could best pro- 


mote the interests of their country by conciliating 
the heathen power; but with this it is diflienlt te 
reconcile Mordecai’s attitude towards Haman, or 
the slaughter of Pers. women and children and its 
conmemoration, Gratz assigns the book to an 
adherent of the Maccabewan party, and, with the 
ingenuity of a special pleader, presents a great 
array of arguments to prove that Ahasnerus re- 
presents Antiochus (with some intentional vague- 
ness as to the identity of Ah. himself), and that 
the book was intended to appeal to those who, like 
the deputies to Tyre (2 Mac 418), were disposed 
to resist the king’s attempt to force them into idol- 
atry, although they had very little religion of their 
own,—hinting at the influences which they might 
bring to bear upon the king, and at a possible 
turn in the wheel of fortune,—much as the Bk. of 
Dn was meant, a year or two later, to tell upon the 
more devont (Hasidim), who still believed in the 
possibility of direct divine interpositions, Kuenen 
and Cornill find in it an echo of the same struggle 
(cf, 39 and 1 Mac 14! 3% #*) after it was over (B.C. 
135), when religious heroism had given place to 
animosity and pride. Similarly, Zunz believes it to 
have been an Eastern reflex (¢. B.C. 130) of the 
Maccabwvan enthusiasm, and Jays stress on the 
lateness and servility of the language, as well as 
on the want of any recognition of the Jewish 
community as a whole, Mordecai and Esther 
being the only Jews who are credited with any 
influence. But the language, though late, is 
very far from exhibiting the stave represented 
by the Mishna;* and as regards the supposed 
Maccabean origin for the story, it must be 
remembered that even under the Pers. rule 
(Jos, c, Ap, i, 22) there had been times when the 
Jews suffered persecution for their attachment to 
their faith. That the book was written by a 
Persian Jew may fairly be inferred from its tone 
and structure, notwithstanding Gritz’ denial that 
the use of Heb. for literary purposes was possible 
outside of Palestine, except during the Bab, 
Captivity. It is vain, however, to attempt to 
determine the authorship more particnlarl y. The 
references to Mordecai’s writing in 92°22 have given 
rise to the idea that he may have been the author; 
but the peculiaritiesof the passage, both in language 
and contents, stamp it as an interpolation or in- 
terpolations (vv, 20-48 29-82) perhaps peer from 
another book of Purim (v.*2). Moreover, some of 
the allusions to Mordecai (e.g. 94) preclude the idea 
of his being the writer. All that can be said with 
confidence is that it was written by a Jew con- 
nected with Persia, and full of the nationalist 
fecling of his time, the absence of religious phrase- 
ology being due partly to the decline in the 
spiritual life of the nation, occasioned by centuries 
of exposure to heathen influences, leading to ro- 
serve in the expression of religious sentiment, 
artly to the secular character of the Feast of 
Daria associated with it, which rested on no 
divine authority, and was marked by a gay con- 
viviality, varied with an occasional outburst. of 
passion that was not favourable to religious 
solemnity. Sec further under PuRIM. 


* At the same time it must be admitted that, even after the 
Mishna style was formed, books in imitation of the classical 
style were written, otherwise Ko would have to be placed lony 
after Sirach. 


ESTHER (Apocryphal).—Sce preceding article. 


ESYELUS (‘Hotndos, B*’> 9 ctvodos, AV Syelus) 
1 Es 18=Jehiel.—One of the rulers of the temple 


in Josiah’s time (2 Ch 35%), 


ETAM (oy, possibly ‘place of birds of prey,’ 
from ey ‘bird of prey *).—It is uncertain whether 
there may not have been two places so called 
in Judah. The town Etam (1 Ch 4°32) was 
in Simeon, near Rimmon, It may be the place 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch 11°), though there 
noticed with Bethlehem and Tekoa, The Rock 
tam (Jg 15%) was Samson’s refuge, and had in 
it @ peculiar ‘fissure’ (4y>) or ‘cavern’ (AV ‘ top’). 
In she Talm. an Etam near Bethlehem is noticed 
(see Neubauer, Géog. Talm, s.v.). These may 
represent three distinct sites. 4. Etam = of 
Simeon is very clearly the ruin ‘Aitid near 
Rimmon of Simeon, on the hills N.W. of Beer- 
sheba. SIVP vol. iii. sheet xxiv. 2 Etam 
near Bethlehem is represented by the present ‘Ain 
‘Atdn, at the socalled Pools of Solomon (Rom. 
reservoirs connected with Dilate’s aqueduct to 
Jerus.), the traditional site of the ‘ sealed fountain’ 
(Ca 4!%), identified by the Rabbis with Nephtoah. 
SIP vol. iii. sheet xvii. 3. The Rock Etam is 
an undefined site, but may have been near Sanson’s 
home at Zorah. There is a remarkable rocky hill 
to the E., on which the village Beit ‘Atdb now 
stands, under which is a curious cavern in the rock. 
The change of B for M is not uncommon (ef. 
TIMNAH), and this is a possible site for Samson’s 
refuge. SIVI vol. iii. sheet xvii. 

Lirrratrre.—Besides the above, see Robinson, BRP2 |, 477; 
Guérin, Jrvdée, iii, 7f., 803; Baedeker-Socin, Pal.8 134 f. : 
Schick, ZDPV i. 152f.; PHESt, 1875, 12; 1876, 175; 1878, 116; 
1881, 43, 323 ; Conder, Zent- Work, 1. 275 ff. ; Moore, Judges, 342 ff, 
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ETHAM (onx, LXX '06du, Ex 132; Bouvddy, Nu 
33° 7, The Coptic has eredwn, Ex 13” [Wilkins], 
and eBovOa [Wilkins], ¢Bov@ay [Sah. Ciasca}. LXX 
and Cop. omit Etham in Nu 338).—The station at 
which the Israclites arrived after leaving Succoth. 
Tt is described (ix 13, Nu 33%) as being ‘on the 
edge of the wilderness.’ ‘his wilderness (called 
W. of Ethan, Nu 338, and W. of Shur, Ex 15%") was 
traversed by the Israelites after crossing the sea. 
It must therefore be east of the Isthmus of Suez, 
and Etham would be onits W. edge. If on leaving 
Egypt the Israelites went along Wady Tumilat 
[see Exopus (RouTE oF), §i.], they would make for 
the broad tract of dry ground to the N. of Lake 
‘Timsah, and the position of Etham would be where 
their route crossed the Egyp. frontier, t.e. in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Ismailia, Naville 

Jaces Etham here, but explains the word as 
designating the land of Atuma, which is mentioned 
in the papyrus Anastasi vi. The land of Atuma 
there mentioned is generally supposed to be the 
land of Edom. See Prranrorn and the Litera- 
ture under Exopus (Route or), § ii. (Brugsch’s 
‘Exodus and the Egyptian Monuments’ may be 
read in English in vol. ii. of the translation (1879) 
of his Egypt under the Pharaohs, or in New Ed. 
(1891, in one vol.) p. 3181f.}. A. T. CHAPMAN. 


ETHAN (jp'x).—1. ‘Tuk EZrAHITER’ of 1 K 4” 


ETHANIM 


and Ps 89 (title). In the first of these passages he 
is mentioned along with other contemporaries (?) 
of Solomon, who were all surpassed in wisdom by 
the Jewish monarch. In 1 Ch 28 he is said to have 
been a Judman of the family of Zerah, which is 
rob. another form of Hzrah (lence the patronymic 
jzrahite). Instead of ‘the Ezrahite’ it has been 
proposed to render ‘n7x of 1 K 4" ‘the native,’ te. 
the Israelite, in opposition to some of the other 
wise men named, who were foreigners (Cheyne, Job 
and Solomon, p. 131). The ascribing of Ps 89 to 
E. occasioned one of the curiosities of Rabbinical 
exegesis, ‘nx was connected with ny (the cast), 
then ‘the man from the east’ of Is 41? was inter- 
reted of Abraham, and Ethan the Ezrahite was 
identified with the patriarch, who thus became the 
author of the psalm (Driver, LOT p. xxxiii, 7.). 
2. An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch 6%). In v.?! he is 
called Joah. 3. The eponymous ancestor of a guild 
of temple-singers (mentioned along with Heman 
and Asaph in 1 Ch 6“ 15!7-18 ete.), lis genealoyy 
is traced by the Chronicler back to Mcrari, one of 
the sons of Levi. He is generally identified with 
Jeduthun. (See JEDUTIUN.) J. A. SELBIE., 


ETHANIM (o'jnxn, "Adapely B, ‘Adavelu A, Ethanim, 
1 K 82), See TIME. 


ETHANUS, one of the ‘ swift scribes’ who wrote 
to the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14%). The name 
occurs in the MSS variously as Ecanns, Echanus, 
Elkana, ete. 


ETHBAAL (bysnx ‘with Baal,’ i.e. enjoying 
his favour and protection ; ’Ie@eBdad B, "laBdad A, 
JeORdad Iuc.).—King of the Sidonians, and father 
of Jezebel wife of Ahab king of Israel (1 K 16#!). 

According to Jos., Ittohaal (’1@6Baros, Eldw- 
Boros, t.e. Syainx ‘Baal is with him,’ a form of the 
name preferred by Thenius, Stade, etc.) was king 
of the Tyrians and Sidonians (Ant. VIII. xiii. 1), anc 
is stated by Menander the Ephesian to have been a 
priest uf Astarte who attained to the throne by the 
murder of the usurper Phelles (C. Ap. i. 18). This 
identification with the Ethbaal of K is allowed by 
moderns. ‘The Taylor cylinder, col, ii. 48, mentions 
a later king of Sidon of the same name; Assyr. 
Tuba'lu (Schrader, COT, on Gn 10"). 

C. F. BURNEY. 

ETHER (xy), Jos 15 197.—A town of Judah 
noticed with Libnah, apparently near the plain of 
Philistia, given to Simeon, and near Rimmon. The 
site is unknown. 


ETHICS.—The treatment of this subject is in- 
volved in a certain amount of difliculty, froin the 
fact that while the ethical character of the whole 
Jewish dispensation is strongly and unmistakably 
marked, there is no ethical system, strictly so 
called, in the Bible at all. The ethical ideas, like 
the metaphysical ideas, underlic the histories, the 
prophecies, the legislation, and the writings of the 
apostles; they are not deduced or criticised, but 
assumed as premises. For such a purpose as 
that of the present article they have to be ex- 
tracted and presented systematically; and there 
is always danger that when this 1s done some 
greater precision of definition may be given to 
the ideas than they really possessed. 

There is another difficulty, even greater than 
this, which arises from the critical discussions 
recently raised over the authorship and date of 
books. This presses more hardly on the student 
of OT ideas than of Christianity. For even if the 
date of individual books of the NT be uncertain, 
the margin of uncertainty is comparatively narrow ; 
and the period within which they all must fall 
is, comparatively speaking, a short one. Hence 
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critical questions may be neglected without any 
serious loss. Dut with the OT it is different. 
We can no longer take for granted the traditional 
order or date of the books; and, what is much 
more scrious, the period within which they must 
all have been written is a very long one, so that 
it would be unreasonable to expect that the ethical 
point of view can have suffered no serious change. 
t is obviously impossible to discuss the various 
critical questions by the way. We can only call 
attention to the part they play in the whole dis- 
cussion of our present subject, and then leave 
them aside. The plan of elie present article is, 
then, to set forth the ethical ideas in the Bible, 
as far as possible, without reference to the literary 
history of the books, following such order as the 
subject itself seems to require. 

1, IN tie OT anp Arocrypna.—The first 
point requiring attention is one of great import- 
ance, which will have decisive significance in 
regard to our whole subject-matter. With the 
partial exception (considered later) of the Sapien- 
tial Books, the whole of the Jewish Scriptures are 
under the sway of religion. ‘The ruling idea of 
life was conditioned by the prevalent conception 
of God, and the peculiar relation in which the 
Jewish people stood towards Him. Hence the 
larger portion of the discussions with which other 
ethical writings have made us familiar, has no 
place whatever in Jewish literature. Greek ethi- 
cal speculation busied itself with the questions of 
the end of life, or the ideal order of life, or the 
nature of virtue, or the sanction of the moral 
law. But to the Jewish mind all these questions 
were prejudged by the peculiarly close relation 
of religion with life. The God they worshipped 
was to the Jews the source and the sanction of 
the moral law. Their moral evolution consisted 
in their gradual discovery of the full meaning of 
their primary ethical conviction. ‘Their notion of 
the content of the ethical idea varied as time 
went on; their history is, in a sense, reflected in 
their ethical evolution. Things which at one time 
were thought compatible with the due worship of 
God, cease to be thought so; but the general 
relation in which they stand to God remains un- 
disturbed: morality 18, to them, the embodied 
will of God. 

It follows necessarily from this that there are, 
roughly speaking, two, and only two, questions for 
the J el moralists. (1) What ecnduct does God 
command? (2) What conduct does God forbid? 
Why He ordains or prohibits one or another line 
of conduct does not matter to them. They are 
concerned only with the fact. The answers to 
these remoter questions may, to some extent, be 
revealed in the process of moral evolution, but 
they are not of primary interest or importance. 
The central question is that of the acheal content 
of the divine law. 

It might seem, at first sight, as if this theory 
of the moral law must exclude a people from 
any marked development in ethical matters. The 
most cursory glance, however, at the actual facts 
would destroy this supposition. The law of God 
is adapted to various stages in the progress of the 
people, and enforces the morality characteristic of 
the stage at which they are. It is obvious that 
this must necessarily have been the case. If, as 
the Jews believed, God Llimself revealed the moral 
law to them, it must necessarily have been in 
terms which they could understand. It would 
have been idle, for instance, to promulgate to a 
nation, as yet only in the tribal stage of its exist- 
ence, a law which assumed the existence of settled 
civic ideas. Thus the conviction of the special 
union of God with His people, and interest in 
their moral life, affects the character of the evolu- 
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tion of ethical ideas, but does not prevent their 
real growth. 

(A) The Pentateuch and the Llistorical Books. 
—The note of law is struck in the account 
of Paradise and the Fall. In this story we have 
all the elements of the ethical idea as it presented 
itself to the Jews. God gave a command which 
man disobeyed. In like manner the sin which 
led to the Flood was disobedience or rebellion 
against God, The law of murder, enacted after 
the Flood has disappeared, is given as a definite 
act of legislation on the part of God (Gn 97), In 
the same way the sin of Sodom is represented as 
an outrage upon God; and the destruction of the 
cities as the judgment of God. When we reach 
the times of Abraham the same phenomena appear 
in a more complex form. ‘The intercourse between 
God and man, of which the covenant after the 
Flood was typical, is concentrated and intensified 
in the relation of God with Abraham, A demand 
is made for a more complete and detailed obedi- 
ence; and the rite of circumcision has a special 
significance assigned to it. The special covenant 
is based on the readiness of Abraham to accept 
the guidance of God; cf. Gn 173.) ‘The Lorpb 
appeared to Abram, and said unto him, I am God 
Almighty: walk before me, and be thou perfect. 
And I will make my covenant between me and 
thee, and will multiply thee exceedingly.’ The 
same idea of a covenant is sustained throughout 
the whole history between Abraham and Moses; 
the people are regarded as standing in a peculiar 
relation to God, and bound by it to certain lines 
of conduct. The protection and interest of God 
in the chosen family is represented as a thing 
which they are Lean ts cherish with the greatest 
care, and it is implied thronghout that the arrange- 
mentis part of a larger scheme. The sin of Esau 
consists in the neglect of this covenanted right of 
access to God; and the blessing of Jacob consists 
in his fitness to be the vehicle of the covenant- 
relation, rather than in any commendation be- 
stowed upon his own character. 

Whatever may be the literary history of the 
books in which this story is preserved, there is 
no doubt that it represents the belief of the Jewish 
people, and, that being so, it characterized their 
ethical ideas, But it is important to notice also 
the area of moral action covered by the commands 
of God. We have already Hottaed: the prohibition 
of murder, and the condemnation of Sodom, Apart 
from these, the morality consistent with the stage 
of civilization so far attained is implicitly per- 
mitted. There is no condemnation of polygamy ; 
the fraud of Abraham upon Abimelech is not con- 
demned, though its usclessness is displayed by the 
action of God; and, in hike manner, Jacob’s traud 
upon Isane is shown to be unprofitable by the 
fact of his exile, At the same time the witness 
of God ig sought in order to preserve the validity 
of treaties (Gn 26°"), and His worship is regarded 
as distinct from that of many other deities. There 
is little sign at present of any elaborate moral 
reform depending on the covenant-relation ; and 
the morality of the people as it is described is 
strictly governed by principles which prevail in 
the patriarchal stage. Whiat is new and has the 
germs of much of the future development in it, is 
the intensification of the idea of the tribal God. 
The relation asserted between God and the family 
of Abraham is peculiarly close and far-reaching 
in its character; and the ground is prepared for 
the substitution of 2 moral for a physical or tribal 
basis of the covenant. 

The next stage in the history as it is presented 
in the OT books is marked by the Levitical legis- 
latton. It is here, probably, that the difficulties 
caused by critical discussions reach their highest 
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point. In pursuance of our plan we shall describe, 
first, the facts of the legislation as they stand, and 
reserve such discussion as there is space for, of 
the bearing of criticism upon the matter. Under 
the head of the Mosaic leyislation we have to con- 
sider the Decalogue, the Priestly Code, and_ the 
Deuteronomic exposition of the Mosaic law. This 
will involve a brief consideration of the meaning 
and character of Sacrifice, and the meaning of Sin. 
Of the Decalogue it is not necessary to say 
much. We need only call attention to the fact 
that it consists of two distinct parts: one con- 
taining prohibitions concerning man’s relations to 
God, the other dealing more directly with ordinary 
social questions. ‘The Decalogue throws compara- 
tively little light on the condition of society at 
the time of its promulgation. It deals with acts 
forbidden before, such as murder and idolatry ; 
but its last three sections imply the existence of 
a settled mode of life different from that of the 
patriarchal family. Theft, false witness, and 
covetous desire belong to a social state in which 
there existed within the social whole various 
houses or families holding property. ‘The process of 
Ewoixiouds must have taken place; but beyond this 
there is nothing that can be said definitely. It is, 
however, important to notice that the command- 
ments come with the twmprimatur of God upon 
them, and that the covenant-relation is alluded 
to in the prefatory verse as it stands in Ex 20?: 
‘T am the LorRD thy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.’ 
The Priestly Code consists of a number of regu- 
lations which are largely ceremonial in character. 
The laws of ceremonial uncleanness and other 
kindred matters are precisely defined: the great 
occasions of the ecclesiastical year are ordained, 
and the ritual due to them established. IJurther, 
the various types of sacrifice are described, the 
occasions on which they are to be performed, and 
the method of performing them. In regard to 
the whole of this legislation, we need only for 
our pen purpose to call attention to two points. 
In the first place, it is important to observe that 
the whole order is rested upon the covenant- 
relation with God, and, more than this, that the 
character of God is placed in definite connexion 
with the rules laid down, The holiness of God 
requires this elaborate ceremonial order to pre- 
serve it from the contamination of hasty and 
unfit intruders, and to retain the condition of 
the people at a level high enough to enable them 
to use their covenant privileges. ‘This is proved 
by the refrain which recurs at intervals in the 
course of Leviticus—‘I am the Lorb’; and b 
such marked phrases as the following: ‘Ye shall 
not profane my holy name; but I will be hallowed 
among the children of Israel; I am the LORD 
which hallow you, that brought you out of the 
land of Egypt to be your God; I am the LORD’ 
(Ly 22578) Dut, in the second piece, it 18 no 
less important to notice the extraordinarily limited 
moral ranyve of the laws enacted. In Lv 6 there 
is a short list of moral delinquencies which require 
the atonement of a guilt offering. These consist 
chiefly of broken pledge and other forms of dis. 
honest dealing. Besides this there are sacrifices 
ordained for sins of ignorance: ‘If any one shall 
sin unwittingly, in any of the things which the 
LORD hath cominanded not to be done, and shall 
do any one of them; and if the anointed priest 
shall sin so as to bring guilt upun the people’ 
(Lv 423). If we are justified in referring this 
command to the elation Which appears in 
Exodus, it will include a certain number of other 
moral delinquencies. Thus, besides the Deca. 
logue, there are regulations concerning assault 
and murder, the proper treatment of slaves, the 
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relations of parents and children, and specially 
concerning idol-worship and magic. Besides these 
there are ordinances referring to lost property ; 
the duty of actively aiding the restoration of 
straying animals is inculeated ; the poor are re- 
membered, and severe condemnations passed upon 
those who judge unjustly. The service for the 
Day of Atonement 1s placed in close connexion 
with the unwarranted intrusion of the sons of 
Aaron into the presence of the Lord (Lv 16’), and 
is apparently intended to do away with ceremonial 
breaches of the covenant-relation, though the 
ritual would lend itself easily to a deeper mean- 
ing. See ATONEMENT (DAY OF). 

The legislation in the Book of Deuteronomy, as 
it stands at present, covers a good deal of the 
ground of the preceding books. It repeats and 
further develops laws elsewhere laid down. There 
is the same rigorous condemnation of idolatry, the 
same care for Mere and equality between man 
and man, and the like. But there is a more pro- 
nounced insistence on the moral character of God, 
and the close relation of God to the people in view 
of His moral character. He is represented as 
demanding exclusive worship, but as being faithful 
and long-suffering (Dt 7%), caring not only for the 

eople of His choice, but also in a special degree 

or the fatherless and stranger. The charactenstic 

feature of Dt is that which it is now the fashion 
to call its parenetic tone; it yous so far, indeed, 
as to find a spiritual meaning for circumcision as 
opposed to that which is purely ceremonial. 

oreover, the relation of the people to God is 
presented in a more spiritual manner: the ‘ first 
great commandment of the law,’ ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
ny soul, and with all thy mind,’ is in Dt 6°.* 

t has seemed hardly consistent with the subject 
of the present article to go into any preciscness of 
detail as regards the Pent. legishution. Enough, 
however, has been said to establish the truth of 
the position maintained at the outset, that morality 
for theJew meant that which God had commanded ; 
immorality, that which God forbade. Itis obvious 
that the Bk. of Dt takes a slightly diflerent view 
of moral life from that which is expounded in Lv. 
The laws concerning the functions of judges 
(1218 2), the kingly ofhice (17)4-*°), the single central 
shrine, and the killing of animals for food (32"5), 
clearly contemplate, either in fact or in sr 
tion, the position of a scttled nation. Similar 
cases night be quoted from the earlier books. 
But whereas in Lv the largest portion of the book 
concerns the ritual order in the land of Canaan, 
the Bk. of Dt is chiefly concerned with the 
religious effect upon the people. 

One fact, however, is noticeable about all the books alike, and 
that is the highly archaic character of the regulations them- 
selves. The law and the ritual of sacrifice, the importance 
given to ceremonial pollution, the practices connected with the 
avenger of blood, the use of the lex talionis, the levirate law of 
marriage, the use of the ordeal, are all of them archaic in char- 
acter, and must have survived into later Judaism out of an 
archaic state of society. As in other cases upon which anthro- 
pology has thrown much light, practices have survived after their 
primary meaning has been lost. It is therefore reasonable to 
suppose that the evolution of ethics among the Jews followed 
something like the same course as among other progressive 
nations. Having been firet expressed in terins analogous to 
those of early humanity all the world over, tle distinctively 
moral elements were disentangled from the mass of rudimentary 
ideas, and took their place as the ruling principles of the 
religious polity of Judwa, It has sometimes been maintained 
that the elaborate ceremonial is a subsequent development to 
the more aplritual attitude of Deuteronomy. This is surely 
inconsistent with the teaching of anthropology. The more 
spiritual conceptions rise naturally out of the less spiritual ; 
the moral truth breaks loose from the half-savage practice in 
which it was enshrined. It is almost inconceivable that this 
order should be reversed; and that the mind of the nation 
should have passed from a Jofty spiritual conception of life to 


* The second, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, occurs 
in Lv 1918, 


one that belongs by natural association to minds largely buried 
In matter, 
God takes command over life ag a whole, and, while the actual 
condition of the people is left unaltered, the way is prepared for 
further progress. 
and the proper mneans of communicating with the national God 
are left unmodified ; but practices are condemned which degrade 
rie materialize the life of the nation and its conceptions of 


The characteristic note of this legislation is that 
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Tt has often been observed that the indications 
of the operation of the Levitical law are rare, if 
not altogether non-existent, in the historical books. 
It is certainly true that the supremacy of the 
sanctuary at Shiloh, and then later at Jerus., falls 
considerably short of the unique sanctity ascribed 
in the law to the central shrine of J” Further, 
there are no records of the celebration of the legal 
feasts till the time of the later kings. It is plain 
that the worship of J” had not established its hold 
upon the common people; they are continually 
liable to defections to the gods of neighbouring 
races. Moreover, the unity of the people is hardly 
attained; there are obviously dillerences of opinion 
and interest between various tribes. These facts 
and others like them have been quoted, reasonably 
enough, as bearing on the literary history of the 
books of the law. They do not affect what has 
been said above as to the archaic character of 
many of the legal enactments. And we may say 
even more than this. ‘The records contained in 
the historical books are the records of a people 
emerging from the tribal state into that of national 
life. ‘he assumptions of such a state of things 
underlie the action of Jacl: they are displayed in 
the wars of extermination which form a sumewhat 
repellent feature (to modern eyes) in the history 
of the invasion of Canaan, and in Samuel’s de- 
nunciation of the Amalekites ; they appear in the 
attitude of the Jews towards the gods of the 
neighbouring tribes, still more noticcably in such a 
story as that of the Levite and his concubine (Jp 
19. 20), or that of Micah the Ephraimite (76. 17. 18). 

The means by which the change is eflected is, 
to a large extent, the institution of the Mingship. 
It is this that prevents the separate action of the 
sepurate tribes, and develo the idea of a justice 
which is due to an individual, as opposed to the 
tribal notion according to which the tribe, not the 
individual, is the uit. At the same time it is 
clear that J” is regarded as the protector of moral 
rights. David, for instance, commends Abigail 
for preserving him from the sin against the Lord 
that reckless vengeance implies (1 8 25°"), The 
eating of blood is a sin against J” (1S 14%); there 
is, to use a modern phrase, a taboo upon the shew- 
bread offered to J’;+ and other cases might be 
quoted showing that, though evidence is lacking 
for a complete ecclesiastical organization, such as 
is described in the Pent., much of the legislation 
embodied therein (and therefore the morality 
implied by it) dates from a time in which these 
social ideas prevailed. 

(B) The Prophetical Litcrature.—We must now 
turn to the prophets and endeavour to extimate 
the importance of their work in the ethical develop- 
ment of Israel. They are rightly identified with 
the higher moral progress of the people; but it is 
necessary in dealing with them, more even than 
with any of the other OT authors, to remember 
that their writings are occasional and not system- 
atic. They deal with the condition of the people 
as it appears to them, they comment on the vices 
which arrest their attention, and they give special 
weight to the effect of these lines of conduct on 
the field of politics. 


* Cf. Lv 1824 201-6, Dt 1225 atc. 

+ It ia not accurate to say, with Wellhausen (Proleg. p. 181, 
Eng. tr.), that there ig no distinction between holy and unholy in 
the matter of the shew-bread. 
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The cycle of ideas in which the prophets move 
is much the same in outline, though of course 
some speak more precisely and fully than others. 

(a) The most conspicuous feature in their moral 
doctrine is their sense of the union of the nation 
with God, and the interest of God in the moral 
developinent of men. Condemnations of idolatry 
and of all forms of defection from the proper 
allegiance to God are frequent in the prophetic 
books. The nation is described under the figure 
of a bride, bound by the marriage-tie to J”, and 
continually breaking it. This appears in Is, Jer, 
Ezk, Hos; it will not be necessary to quote 

assages in illustration of so familiar a phrase. 

he practices most frequently condemned are 
unrightcous judgment, oppression of the poor, and 
various forms of luxury and extravagance, especi- 
ally drunkenness, ‘These do not take us much 
beyond the ideas which appear in the earliest 
legislation. The development is to be found rather 
in the application of the ideas which have already 
prevailed, and in the appearance of some of the 
roblems which necessarily belong to moral life. 

‘hus the theory of evil reccives some considera- 
tion. We have seen that the ceremonial legis- 
lation referred largely to ceremonial pollutions. 
It may possibly have tee due to this association 
that the presence of evil was treated as a taint 
which affected others besides the actual sinner. 
On the other hand, holiness or rightcousness 
was also reparded as a state which was effectual 
as a preservation against jndgment. Thus in 
Abrahai’s colloquy with iol (Gn 18) the presence 
of righteous persons is admitted as a reason for 
suspending the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
There is, of course, a real moral difliculty con- 
tained in this doctrine. It must be remembered 
that evil is inseparably connected by the Jews with 
acts of rebellion, ze. with individnal self-will and 
disobedience. If, therefore, others who have not 
taken part in the sin are involved in its con- 
sequences, it is obvious that a serious question 
must be raised as to the definition of responsibility, 
and the relation of responsibility to guilt. We 
find in Is,a sense of the polluting efleet. of the 
presence of evil. Thus in the account of his call 
to the prophetic work (6°) he says: ‘Woe is me, 
for Lam undone; becanse Tam a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell among a people of unclean lips.’ 
Isaiah expresses the general effect of evil in the 
people, and acknowledges its influence upon him- 
elf. [t is, further, a general doctrine of the OT 
that the guilt of sin extends to those who are con- 
nected with the sinner, as is expressed in the 
second commandment, ‘These ideas give rise to 
several lines of ioral speculation. In the first 
place, the sense of individual responsibility is 
yreatly strengthened, so that we find in Ezk a 
definite restriction or correction of the principle 
laid down in the Decalozue. ‘Thus (ch. 18°), ‘The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die: the son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son; the rightcous- 
ness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.’ 
This position is carried out on the side of virtue 
also; the presence even of the three men, Noah, 
Daniel, and Job, shall not avail to suspend 
judgment upon a sinful city (Ezk 141-8), nor shall 
righteousness at one time prevent judgment if a 
soul relapse into wickedness (zk 33!"-). Responsi- 
bility belongs to the individual soul for actual 
things done, and for nothing else. 

On the other hand, the prevalence of evil and 
the uncertain incidence of affliction absolutely 
prevent the adoption of the view that each man 
is punished simply for his own sins. Evil enters 
far too deeply into the constitution of things to be 
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explained on these terms. Hence we find in Is 
and elsewhere the view expressed that God works 
through evil, and leads men to higher things. 
This notion is involved in the idea of visitation ; 
it gives meaning to the metaphor of the refining 
fire; and it expresses itself in the doctrine of the 
faithful remnant. These are they on whom sutter- 
ing and trouble have done their proper work ; they 
have learnt the lessons which God was teaching 
them. This conception reaches a climax in Is 53. 
The boldness in language, which is so characteristic 
of the prophets, is nowhere more noticeable than 
in some isolated statements to be found on the 
subject of evil. Not content with describing the 
Fabenictiny functions of it in the divine order, 
eae Amos and Deutero-Isaiah speak of it as the 
direct effect of God’s action. ‘Shall evil befall a 
city, and the Lord hath not done it?’ Am 3% ‘I 
form the light, and create darkness ; I make peace, 
and create evil; I am the Lord that docth all 
these things,’ Is 457. These passages, in which 
‘evil’ has not the moral sense but =‘ calamity,’ 
‘misfortune,’ are not inconsistent with the con- 
demnation of sin ascribed to God, and with His 
character as elsewhere described. Their real aim 
is to express in the sharpest form the absolute 
supremacy of God over the whole course of things. 
(6) A second point in regard to which the pro- 
hetic attitude 1s fairly consistent is the contrast 
hetween ceremonial performance and real morality. 
The emphasis laid by the prophets upon the moral 
law, the growing sense of the holiness of God, the 
comparative lack of moral reference in the cere- 
monial legislation, are factors in this development. 
Sacrifice in various parts of the world has tended 
to pass from an act of communion into an act of 
commerce. Instead of being a means of reopening 
intercourse that had in some way become sus- 
pended, it is a process of barter by which some- 
thing valuable is given up or destroyed in order 
to secure some gain. Further, the tendency to 
polytheism—so rife in Palestine during the time 
of the kings—rests upon an assumption that it is 
worth while to make friends with a variety of 
gods in hopes of benefits to be received from them. 
This theory, ag well as the other, is inconsistent 
alike with the ceremonial law as we now read it, 
and with the prophetic doctrine of God. JIn pro- 
portion, therefore, as the sense of moral conditions 
to communion with God prevailed over every 
other, it became necessary to insist on the in- 
adequacy of sacrifice in itself as a means of re- 
ligious approach, This law is a common subject 
of the declamation of the prophets. We find it in 
Is (17), Jer (62 ete.), Hos (2" 6%), Am (ch. 6), 
Mic (ch. 2), Zee (75), and many other places, 
and ina most elaborate form in TL Is (58). In all 
these, the close relation of J” to His people, their 
sinfulness and His hatred of sin, are the basal 
assumptions. It is the sense of the failure of 
material means of intercourse, and the difticulty 
of the more spiritual view of moral life, that gives 
force to the whole doctrine of salvation. The 
moral character of God was itself an assertion that 
evil was not final. If the means at hand of getting 
rid of it were inadequate, God Himself must take 
measures to remove it. ‘The one thing certain is 
that it cannot reinain unmodified ; the holiness of 
God forbids this. Hence we find God continually 
ropresented as longing to pardon—rising up early 
and sending His prophets—that men may come 
back to their allegiance, and realize the blessings 
of the covenant-union. ‘The two ideas are here 
held together—the separation from God caused by 
sin—the prospect of forgiveness from the side of 
God. It would take us into the region of theology, 
ure and siinple, if we discussed this matter 
urther; but it is impossible to avoid reference to 
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it, as it is the characteristic feature of the ethics 
of the prophets, and is perhaps an inevitable 
result of the peculiarly theolovical tone of the 
ethical thought of Tefal. 

It has already been observed that the ordinary 
list of virtues and vices in the prophets falls 
roughly under the samme heads as those in the 
law. They are vices or virtues connected with 
the intercourse of man with man; in other words, 
they are political rather than ethical, in the 
narrower sense. They belong to the political 
activity of the prophets, and express their influence 
upon the ordinary life of the State. 

There are, besides these, certain other conditions 
mentioned from time to time which are more 
purely subjective. Such is the peace which comes 
to those ae are in true union with God, which 
the wicked can never share. But these are not 
the most frequent types of virtue. For these and 
such conditions we must go to the Psalms. 

(C) The Psalms really require a treatise to 
themselves to set forth their ethical contents 
adequately. They have formed men’s devotional 
Wena for century after century; and this, in 
spite of the fact that they are full of national feel- 
ing, and are unmistakably Jewish. ‘There aro 
frequent allusions in them to the situation of the 
Jewish people in politics or warfare; they must 
have been written, in many cases, like the pro- 
phecies, in close connexion with various political 
events. Yet their significance is never exhausted. 
They have the twofold right to perpetuity, that 
they regard the current history in the light of the 
permancnt principles that underlie all history and 
all life, and that they present these in the form of the 
highest poetry. The Psalmists see in the events 
of their own day the manifestation of the divine 
laws, and it is often this aspect of them alone 
which they present. Hence the task of dating the 
Psalms is no easy one; the particular immediate 
event is often lost in the sense of the universal 
laws, the working of which it displays. In this 
connexion, as before in this article, we must dis- 
claim any intention of discussing or deciding the 
dates of the individual psalms, and confine our- 
selves to a general presentation of the moral indi- 
cations in the book as a whole. 

As before in Jewish writings, we have to notice 
the decisive way in which the character of God is 
represented as the rule for the character of man. 
A very striking ety iceton is given to this prin- 
ciple in Ps 184-78 (RV): ‘With the merciful thou wilt 
show thyself merciful; with the perfect man thou 
wilt show thyself perfect ; with the pure thou wilt 
show biveelt pure; and with the perverse thou 
wilt show thyself froward.’ ‘The reference of all 
this is put beyond question by the next verse: ‘ For 
thou wilt save the afflicted people; but the haught 
eyes thou wilt bring down’ (cf. Ps 25810 g7'0 1, 
and many other passages). Here, therefore, in 
the most decisive way, the character of God is 
represented as the moral ideal. If we ask, further, 
for greater detail in regard to this divine char- 
acter, we find many points of contact with the 
books already considered. It is a commonplace 
throughout the Psalms that God has a fiery hatred 
of sal. This is especially displayed in a hatred of 
all forms of oppression. ‘For the spoiling of the 
poor, for the sizhing of the needy, now will [ arise, 
saith the LorD’ (125), ‘Depart from evil, and do 

ood ; seek peace, and pursue it. The eyes of the 
ono are toward the righteous, and his ears are 
open unto their cry.... The righteous cried, and 
che Lorp heard, and delivered: them out of all 
their troubles. The LORD is nigh unto them that 
are of a broken heart, and saveth such as be of a 
contrite spirit’ (34'*"8), It is probably this care 
for the poor that leads, both in the Ps and Dt, to 
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the condemnation of usury (Ps 155) and of un- 
righteous judgment (Ps 82 throughout). But the 
Psalmists take us much further than this con- 
demnation of wickedness. God is represented as 
a God of loving-kindness—that is, looking with 
interest and love upon mankind. It is this char- 
acter which, if the phrase may be used, accounts 
for and is expressed in the special intimacy be- 
tween the Lord and His people. ‘The earth is full 
of the loving-kindness of the Lorp’ (Ps 335): 
it is in the multitude of the loving-kindness’ of 
God that the Psalmist goes to the temple (Ps 57): 
‘He showeth loving-kindness to his anointed, to 
David, and to his seed for evermore’ (Ps 18%), 
The merciful nature of God shows itself in two 
directions: in forgiveness and in judgment. The 
two are not apparently regarded as incompatible. 
He is full of compassion and gracious, slow to 
anger and poueeous in mercy (Ps 1033). ‘If thou, 
Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall 
stand? But there is forgiveness with thee, that 
thou mayest be feared’ (Ps 130°:4). At the same 
time, upon those who work wickedness, the judg- 
ment of God falls severely and relentlessly. ‘Thou 
scttest them in slippery places; thou casteth them 
down to destruction’ (Pe 7315 ete. ). 

The character of God as thus described forms 
the model of the true follower of J”. Lis central 
motive is that of love and adoration tu God; but, 
at the same time, he so far identifies himself with 
the cause of God that he too burns with anger 
against the wicked. ‘This is partly the explana- 
tion of the tone of unmodified hatred that 
pervades certain psalms (esp. 69. 109) It is not 
merely the annoyance of a person whose will is 
crossed, and who vents himself in petulant cursing 
of those who stand in his way. It is the wrath of 
the person who feels that God’s cause is attacked 
through him, and who is persecuted by the powers 
of evil. Sueh a condition is no donbt a perilous 
one; but it is important to observe that these 
psalms by no means «tand alone. The echo of 
conflict pervades the whole book. The course of 
this world is largely affected by the presence of 
sin and unfaithfulness. The followers of God are 
not by any means in the majority; nor do they 
always prevail avainst their enemies. They pass 
through times of oppression, of menace, of per- 
secution; they are the victims of treachery in the 
house of friends; they see the ungodly in apparent 
prosperity, and the holy things of God defiled and 
insulted. This condition of the world produces 
the fury against the enemies of God, already men- 
tioned, together with some other remarkable con- 
ditions of mind. It is to this—the apparent 
triumph of the enemy—that we must assign the 
sense of being forsaken by God Himself which 
appears in Ps 22; to this also is to be traced the 
verplexity of mind as regards the providence of 
Go which appears in Ps 73. The moods in which 
this problem is approached vary greatly. At times 
it produces deep depression, almost despair; at 
times it is treated (us in Ps 37) with calm and 

uiet triumph. But it is important, for it is to 
the Jewish mind the fundamental problem of 
ethics, to account for the lack of apparent balance 
between a man’s lot and the life he leads. The 
idea of the probationary value of sullering appears 
in some places; but the full discussion of the 
problem belongs rather to the Sapicntial Books 
than to the Psalms. 

It would not, however, be true to suppose that 
all the evil in the world is due to the action of the 
enemies of God. There are in many places signs 
that sinfulness is regarded as a trouble that 
touches even the good. It erecta a barrier between 
the soul and God which sacrifices and_burnt-offer- 
ings are powerless to break down. In one place 
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(Ps 515) it seems to be regarded as affecting the 
actual birth of men. The man stands in solitary 
responsibility before God (497 514) ; and the essence 
of sin consists in not having the heart right 
(738). Together with this sense of incapacity and 
weakness mity be classed the yearning after God 
which marks Ps 42, and the passionate enthnsiasm 
for the service of God which appears in Pss 119 
anid 8-4. 

There would be no difficulty in extending largely 
this account of the ethical features of the Psalms; 
but the space at our disposal does not permit it. 
We thercfore can only point out here the gencral 
character of the whole book. It is essentially a 
book of reflective devotion. The whole of life is 
viewed from the point of view of the worship of 
and intercourse with J”. It never reaches the 
point of ethical theory, even in regard to the 
ethical problem noticed above. The solution, so 
far as any is offered, is always spiritual and 
religious, and not philosophical. 

(D) The Sapiential Books.-—It is in these only 
that we find any definite ethical philosophy among 
the Jews ; and even in these, speculation moves over 
a restricted area. Asin other nations, speculation 
begins in the proverbial form; the first moral 
philosophers were men who spoke proverbs. These 
trace their intellectual lineage to the wise king 
Solomon, who was wiser than Ethan the Ezrahite, 
and Heman, and Calcol, and Darda, the sons of 
Mahol... and who spake three thousand pro- 
verbs (1 K 4%%), These proverbs, if we may judge 
from the Bk. of Pr as we have it, were of a some- 
what utilitarian tone. They started with the 
assumption that virtue Jeads to worldly success and 
happiness; and they dwelt on this relation with 
various degrees of insistence. They were maxims 
of ordinary prudence, rather than speculations as 
to ultimate moral probleins, and the religious view 
of all these questions was somewhat left on one 
side. Moral practice is still closely allied with 
the fear of the Lorn, but its natural ontcome is 
expected to appear in the form of worldly pros- 
perity. Thus 3° 7° ‘Honour the Lorp with thy 
substance, and with the first-fruits of all thine 
increase: so shall thy barns be filled with plenty, 
and thy fats shall overflow with uew wine.’ The 
reflections upon life which fill up the larger 
portion of the book are also somewhat subdued in 
enthusiasm, and seem to lack in some degree high 
moral inspiration. But it must not be supposed 
that commonplace utilitarian reflections are the 
sum of the contents of the Sapiental Books, It is 
to these that we must trace the development of 
two of the most striking of all the ethical figures 
of the OT-—-the Wise Man and the Fool. ‘The wise 
man is he whose life is orderly and well arranged 
—the man who follows the law of the Lorp. The 
fool is he who is self-willed and sinful, and whose 
life therefore lacks principle, and fails to attain 
success. A large portion of the antitheses in the 
Bks. of Pr and Sir present the contrasted pictures 
of these two characters. They are seen in various 
relations of life; but the essence of the two char- 
acters lies in their different relation to the law of 
the Lorp; for the fear of the Lorp is the be- 
ginning of knowledge (Pr WV, Sir U**), ‘All 
wisdom is the fear of the Lor», and in all wisdom 
is the doing of the law’ (Sir 19%). The grossest 
forms of transvression, as well as the less im- 
ressive, are regarded as acts of folly (see esp. Pr 
few and comp. Pr 108° 1316 14%¥* ete.) It is 
noticeable that the nature of wisdom and of folly 
consists, not in an accurate intellectual knowledge 
of things, but in a prudent or imprudent ordering 
of life. The wise man shows his wisdom by his 
right choice, his far-seeing plans, his control of 
passion, and avoidance of all self-assertion. The 


fool is he who does the exact opposite of all these 
things. See Foon. 

It is this notion of a wise ordering of practical 
life which reappears in the far more magnificent 
conception which we owe to these books—of the 
wisdom of God. This is conceived partly as an 
attribute of God, partly as a connsellor standing, 
as it were, by the throne of God. According to 
the latter view, which appears in some of the 
finest passages in these books, wisdoin was the 
counsellor and helper of God in the creation of the 
world (Pr 8, cf. Wis 10, Job 28 ete.), and has been 
conspicuously embodied in the law (Sir 24%). 
Wisdom is the power that guides the history of 
man, and has watched over that of the chosen 
peuple (cf. Wis 10"). Hence the previous con- 
nexion between morality and wisdom is explained. 
Man’s wisdom consists in following out the em- 
bodied wisdom of God in the law. 

This particular character of the divine wisdom 
brings us back to the consideration of the problems 
which, as has been already pointed out, appear in 
the Psalms. The problem of the true relation of 
virtnous action or righteousness is set forth, as 
in a tragedy, in the Bk. of Job. The author 
emphasizes the fact that Job was free from all 
blame in the trnest and strictest sense. He bewails 
his misery—the cruel change of fortune which 
coines upon him; but in it all ‘he sinned not.’ 
He neither rejected the verdict of his conscience, 
which acquitted him of wrong-doing, nor called in 
question the supreme justice of God. In this he 
proves superior to the popular opinion on such 
matters, as it is represented in the utterances of 
the friends. And the justification of his attitude 
is found in the answer of J” out of the whirlwind, 
the point of which consists in the assertion of the 
variety and mysteriousness of the activity of God. 
The question is not solved by any philosophical 
formula, but is referred simply to the nature of 
God Himself, 

In the Bk. of Ee we find a much more gloomy 
point of view. In this case the obseurity of the 
whole matter presses very hard upon the author’s 
mind. He is impressed with the apparent futility 
and lack of coherence in the life of man; he can 
see no purpose served and no object attained by 
the pursuit of wisdom, or the indulvence of pleasure, 
or eis enjoyment of high place. iyervine lies 
under the doom of vanity; there is no profit under 
the sun — nothing that endures, and can satisfy 
man’s desire for the enduring. Under these 
circumstances he approaches the form of ethical 
thought which, in modern times, is called pessimism. 
Indeed he only falls short of it in so far as he finds 
the good of man in the grim adherence to the com- 
mandments of God (if Ee 118 be genuine). 

In both these works the general view of the life 
of man is closely akin to that which we have had 
occasion to notice before. It is noted (Job 15) that 
Job rose np early in the morning and offered burnt- 
offerings according to the nuinber of them all (te. 
his family), ‘for Job said, It may be that my sons 
have sinned, and renounced God in their hearts.’ 
Ife deemed it necessary to provide against in- 
advertences of this sort as regards God, and this 
of course adds to the impression of his complete 
virtue. In later chapters we find the usual 
emphasis laid npon the protection of the poor, and 
the wickedness of oppression (ef. ch. 24. 31°68 ete.), 
upon purity (ch. 31), and justice (29)%), In like 
manner, oppression is one of the things which 
attracts the attention of the preacher (Ec 4}), as 
well as the vanity of the efforts of the righteous, 
when death comes and cuts short all that he is 
planning to achieve. 

We may now review briefly the drift of this ve 
imperfect sketch of the ethical ideas of the OT, 
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It seems that the central feature of OT morality is 
that it is religious; it is grafted on to the national 
faith and worship. But this must not be taken to 
imply that the ceremonial order was indissolubl 
bound up with the moral ideas; the various sacri- 
fices, and the like, are, on the whole, held apart 
from the definite scheme (so far as there.is one 
traceable) of virtues and vices. It would be truer 
to say that the ceremonial order and the ethical 
code are two co-ordinate developments of the one 
rinciple—the holiness of J”. The character of 
xod was the final rule of the life of man, and the 
archaic details of sacrificial purification were filled 
with this meaning; the great holiness of God 
demanded cautious approach. On the other hand, 
the general impression left upon the mind by the 
history of the people and the reflections upon their 
life is one of considerable simplicity. The acts 
condemned, the ideals commended, belong to a 
comparatively simple condition of society. Acts 
of violence and oppression are the chief burden of 
denunciation; the tendency is manifest to exact 
usurious interest; and there are some few other 
forms of sin noticed, such as drunkenness and 
impurity. But the real depth and value of Jewish 
moral teaching is found, not in the political or 
social sphere, but in the religious life, Itis in the 
Psalms and in those passages of the Prophets which 
come nearest in tone to the Psalms that we find 
the permanent and supreme value of the Jewish 
notion of life. Varieties of religious emotion and 
aspiration such as we find in these forms are pos- 
sible only to a people whose whole ethical outlook 
is religious. 

II, In rHeE NT.—When we pass over into the 
NT we come into an atmosphere which is in many 
respects strikingly different from that of the OT. 
In the first place, the literature covers a com- 
paratively small area in point of time, instead of 
containing history and tradition from a long series 
of ages. Hence the type of life and thought, 
though there are signs of rapid development in it, 
is much the same throughout. Further, the 
history in NT describes in fragmentary style a 
single life, and the results which flowed from its 
activity. We are not concerned with the history 
of a pooh cs but of a body that was included in, 
but claimed to be wider than, the firmly estab- 
lished Roman Empire. Our knowledge of its 
external history is comparatively slight; the 
emphasis falls on the development of its mind. 
Hence, while a large portion of OT requires to be 
explained out of the political history of the time, 
the tone of NT is more definitely moral, and deals 
more positively with the qualities and errors of 
individual minds; it is ethical rather than political. 
And once more, the NT stands in an closer 
relation to our own modern experience than any- 
thing inthe OT. At the best, it is always difficult 
to get back to the point of view from which the OT 
writers spoke and wrote; there is much which it 
requires careful argumentation to explain at all. 
But with the NT this is different. In spite of the 
obvious differences of national character, and the 
effects of all the history that has happened since, 
we still feel that we understand and are in sympathy 
with the ethical attitude of those who wrote the 
NT books. Indeed, the fact that they seem so little 
strange is the measure of their effect. 

On the other hand, there are points of very close 
contact between the OT and the NT. We do not 
find the same external conditions, but the moral 
attitude is much the same. The morality of the 
NT is essentially a religious morality ; it stands in 
very close relation to the worship of God. That 
which was hope or aspiration under the old covenant 
is fulfilled in the new; the access to God, which 
was before an object of longing, is attained through 


Christ; the forgiveness, the lack of which s0 
seriously complicated the ancient religious efforts, 
has become possible through Christ. This is, in 
fact, the central point. in the comparison of the two 
Saari the note of the old covenant is promise, 
that of the new is fulfilment. From this most of 
the other differences may be derived, directly or 
indirectly. 

_ As in comexion with the OT, so here, it will be 
impossible to enter into the various critical questions 
raised over the Gospels and Epistles. Takin the 
N'T as it is, we shall endeavour to indicate its bear- 
ing on ethical questions. 

(A) The Sermon on the Mount.—Different views 
have been taken as to the actual history of this 
sermon as it stands in the Gospels, and of its 
mIneaning in relation to the purpose of Christ. All 
are agreed that it stands to the new covenant as 
the promulgation of the law on Sinai stood to the 
old; it contains the law of the new kingdom. 
From this point of view two questions arise in 
regard to it. (1) What is its relation to the old 
law? (2) What new features does it add of its 
own? 

(1) In the Sermon on the Monnt the old law is 
revised and fulfilled; the precepts which it con- 
tained are interpreted, and their application 
deepened. Our Lord definitely allirms that He 
has come, not to destroy (xaradfoat), but to fulfil 
(wAnpdcat), Hence He touches on a series of points 
upon which the law had defined its position, and 
develops them. ‘Lhe law of Murder includes in its 
prohibition the sin of anger and the harsh un- 
forgiving tomper.* The luw against Adultery in- 
eludes lustful thoughts, and condemns them. The 
law of Divorce and of Perjury are extended in like 
manner. But the law of Retaliation is reversed ; 
and the narrow command to love the neighbour is 
extended so as to cover the enemy. In all this the 
difference lies not so much in principle as in inter- 
pretation. Woare stillin the region of law. Com- 
mands are addressed to the will from without, 
which it has to obey. But the significance of the 
law is increased tenfold by means of the application 
of the rules. They no longer concern outward 
conduct only ; they touch the inmost sprinys of con- 
duct in the heart. In this they are akin to the 
deeper aspirations of the Prophets and Psalmists ; 
these too, though with less profound and unflinch- 
ing moral insight, saw that it was in these inward 
reyions that the real issue of right and wrong was 
to be tried. In the same way, on the positive side, 
in the matter of almsyiving, prayer, and fasting, 
our Lord lays emphasis on dic spiritual side of 
these acts, without in any way condemning the 
exterior and formal] aspect of them. 

(2) But the indications given of the character of 
the citizens of the new kingdom contain the most 
significant departures from ancient rule. These 
appear chiefly in the Beatitudes, and in other parts 
a the NT in which the character of the new 
kingdom is deseribed. The nature of the descrip- 
tion given in the Beatitudes is not, perhaps, easy 
to bring into formal order; but there 1s no question 
as to the fundamental principles of the character 
therein set forth. Its rules and interests are in the 
spiritual world, and there alone. ‘The rewards of 
its virtues are spiritual. The pure in heart see 
God ; those that hunger and thirst. after righteous- 
ness gain their desire ; the merciful receive mercy ; 
the poor in spirit (or the poor, Lk 6°) are those to 
whom the kingdom of heaven belongs ; the peace- 
makers are called the sons of God. The meek are 
said to inherit the earth; but this must not be 
assumed to contradict the blessing upon those 
whom the world persecutes. The general drift of 
the passage is to bless those who are characterized 

* Of. Philo, De Spec. Legg. Tom. ii. p. 814, ed. Mang. 
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by certain spiritual qualities, and to leave on one 
side their relation to the ordinary standards of the 
world. ‘I'he opinion of the world is, as such, of no 
value; all that matters is the spiritual condition 
of the citizens of the kingdom. In like manner, 
later on in the sermon, the motive to prayet and 
fasting is found in the saine region. The critical 
temper is excluded from the true life (Mt 7!5, Lk 
(637-%) ; and it is distinctly asserted that care is to 
be exercised in the presentation of that which is 
holy. The whole temper indicated is inward and 
spiritual, though it is affirmed that the character 
must be expressed in act: the tree is to be known 
by its fruit. 

(8) Snnilar principles appear in our Lord’s Para- 
bolte teachings. A large number of the parables 
refer to the general characteristics of the new 
Society, and theiefore do not immediately concern 
us.” But others deal directly with moral char- 
acter. ‘Thus the Parable of the Unmerciful Servaut 
deals with the law of forgiveness; that of the 
Pharisee and the Publican condemns self-rightcous- 
ness; the Good Samuritan defines the duty of the 
love of our neighbour; that of the ‘'wo Sons 
distinguishes true and false obedience. Dives and 
Lazarus illustrates the peril of the love of this 
world. Besides these, the Prodigal Son, the 
Unjust Judge, and the Friend at midnight 
dleclata the relations between the true believers 
and (rod. In these, and in the venerality of the 
teaching recorded in the synoptic Gospels, our 
Lord uses a quasi-proverbial method. Ile does 
not promulgate rules of conduct, but describes in 
indirect fashion the principles upon which true 
couduct is to be based. 

(C) In the more profound teaching recorded in 
St. John’s Gospel, we are taken still further into 
the inner secrets of the moral life. While in the 
Synoptists we have the life presented in the simple 
picture of the Two Ways, St. John represents the 
true and the false life as two opposed conditions of 
being—Life and Judgment. This, while it con- 
tains ultimately the same idea as the simpler lan- 
guage in St. Matthew, lies deeper, and contains 
assumptions which do not appear elsewhere. In 
this type of teaching, as in the other, the essential 
principle is that human life is truly seen only on 
Its spiritual side, and that in this view of it there 
is a single issue offered for the detennination of 
each particular man. That course which places 
man on the side of God is described as Life: the 
other is in itself Judgment. Further, whereas in 
synoptic tradition we find our Lord opening His 
mission with the preaching of repentance, so, in 
the first discourse recorded by St. John (ch. 3), He 
sets forth the necessity of reveneration for the 
recognition of and entry into the new kingdom. 
Here, again, the positions are ultimately the same, 
but that in St. Jolin is the deeper. ‘The new birth 
spoken of is cssential to the repentance. Once 
nore, the need of faith, which is constantly em- 
phasized in the synoptic Gospels, is by St. John 
shown to involve moral issues of a serious kind. 
It is the self-assertion, the self-seeking of the 
Jews, that prevents their understanding the claims 
of Christ. And, lastly, it is union with Christ, 
and dependence upon His life, which sustains 
those who are His representatives in the world. 
And thus, again, a moral virtue ineculcated in the 
synoptic tradition is asserted in deeper form in St. 
John. ‘The love which the followers of Christ are 
to have to one another rests upon their union with 
Christ, the indwelling of the Spirit, and has as its 
ideal the love of the Father and the Son. 

In this Gospel there is very little direct exhorta- 
tion, even of the proverbial kind. The most con- 


* Such are: the Leaven, the Draw-net, the Hidden Treasure, 
the Seed growing secretly, etc. 
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spicuous parenetic passage is that in which our 
Lord (as also in the other Gospels) lays down the 
absolute necessity of sacrifice for all (Jn 12%), 
The discourses are concerned rather with the 
exposition of the final conditions of moral action, 
and in this sense they are of vital importance for 
the Christian ethic. te should be noticed that they 
deal with action, so it seems at first sight, very 
simply. ‘Truths which are complementary are 
eal sometimes in antithesis, sometimes with- 
out any sign in the context of the complementary 
truth, which may appear elsewhere also without 
qualification. Thus, in ch. 6, the mysterious 
relations of the work of the Father and the comin 
of men to Christ are asserted, but not connecte 
by any theory. Or, on the other hand, the judg- 
ment given is said to be the coming of the light 
into the world, and the consequent action of men 
(3!) ; whereas in vv.7* 8 judgement is placed in the 
control of the Son of Man. This is largely due to 
the close connexion of the discourses in this Gospel 
with the circumstances under which they were 
delivered, and to the fact that, in life, different 
aspects of complex unities have a tendency to 
emerge into exclusive prominence. But the great 
iinportance of all these passages for our present 
purpose is this: they represent the Christian 
development of the Santiples already asserted in 
Judaism— the connexion of the character of God 
with moral life, and the historie operation of God 
in the lives of men. Where God declares Himself 
as a merciful God—in answer to the request of 
Moses to sce Ilim—and declares His condeinnation 
of the guilty (Ex 347), Christ in St. John sets out 
the love of Giod as the rule of life for the Christian 
society (Jn 17°). Whereas in the OT the hand 
of God is seen m the guidance of man throughout 
his life and history, Christ in St. John attirms 
definitely the entry of the Father’s will into the 
actual life and choice of individual man. The im- 
portance of this, in regard to life, can hardly be 
exaggerated. It means that the apparent simplili- 
cation of moral ideas attained by referring all things 
to a spiritual standard must net be 1ezarded as 
extinguishing all moral problems. The Gospel of 
St. John contains no Aimee discussion of such 
probleins, such as we find in St. Paul’s Epistles ; it 
only indicates, in the direct way which lics close 
to immediate experience, that they are present. 
Thus we derive from the preaching of Christ, not 
only a deeper view of positive duty, but also an 
indication of a large held of moral thought of 
which comparatively little had been known before. 
(D) In turning to the Apostolic Epistles we find 
the Church engaged in the endeavour to introduce 
the Christian law into the world. We derive, 
therefore, from these writings some knowledge of 
the effect of Christianity upon the life of Greece 
and Rome. And, further, we find in the Epistles, 
especially in those of St. Paul, an endeavour to 
connect the faith of the Church with its practice. 
It will be desirable to consider these points in the 
reverse order, as the do¢matic basis of Christian 
ractice in many cases larzcly determines its form. 
n the first place, let us observe that there are, in 
the NT writers, certain moral premises or assump- 
tions which are inherited from the O'l', and have 
been accentuated by the teaching of Christ. The 
end of man is union or intercourse with God, and 
sin impedes it. Men are in a position of enmity— 
sin dwells in them—the wrath of God at present 
abides upon them—they have not passed from 
death to life. And they have no power of their 
own to break loose from this position; the old 
lamentations of the Psalmist over their moral in- 
capacity are taken up and confirmed by the 
authority of the apostolic writers. However great 


and sincere man’s desire may be to attain to virtue 
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and to holiness, there is an impediment. The law 
did little to improve the position; it killed instead 
of reviving ; it displayed the real nature of sin, so 
far as man was capable of appreciating it, but 
it gave him no power to express his knowledge in 
his life. The sacrifices and other ceremonies, 
which were part of the legal dispensation, could 
never take away sin. They only symbolized a 
purification which they could never convey. 

In all this the apostolic writers are using partly 
ideas which are inherited, partly ideas which are 
original in them. The sense of failure and ruin 
appears, as we have said, in the OT, but in the 
Epistles it is more precise in itself, and its causes 
and ranze are more clearly known. The dis- 
abilities thus described are removed by the work 
of Christ. And itis in consequence of this that 
the dogmatic basis of the Christian practice is so 
firmly and carefully fixed. The views of man’s 
condition, with which the apostles start, are such 
that the first thing to be done in order to attain 
morality is to remove the impediment which at 
present bars the way. To describe the advantages 
or the beautics of moral life—to develop a system 
of new and attractive moral ideas, is secondary to 
this; to have made it the first interest would have 
been to leave mankind in the position of the law. 
It was power they wanted, more even than know- 
ledge. Christ in His teaching had concentrated 
attention increasingly upon Himself; the central 
feature of the discourses recorded by St. Johu had 
been the presentation of Llimself as satisfying in 
various ways the desires and the needs of man. 
Thus the apostles had general guidance as to the 
way in which they were to deal with life, as well 
as particular instructions for certain occasions, 
Christ had not, so far as we can gather from His 
recorded teaching, entered into any detailed and 
precise account of the effect of His work in the 
moral world. It is this that the apostolic writers 
undertuke. 

In this respect it is possible to observe develop- 
ment and the presence of individual tendencies of 
thought. At first, the sum of their preaching 
seems to be contained in the phrase, Jess zs Tea 
The resurrection, of which all are witnesses, is the 
proof of this; and the effect is that men have 
repentance and remission of their sins. The lloly 
Spirit has been poured out upon them, and they 
have thus gained various moral and_ spiritual 
powers. They are not left, as before, to struggle 
vainly ; a new spring of new life has entered into 
the world, arising from the person of the risen and 
ascended Lord. St. Paul develops this position 
with great fulness in his Fpistles. “If Christ be 
not risen, he says (1 Co 15''), “ye are yet in your 
sins.’ And this position is elsewhere described 
as the state ‘under law,’ the condition of inability 
and partial knowledge which PuneY a CU in the 
earlier dispensation (Gal 4°*-), There is no ques- 
tion that to St. Paul’s mind the possibility of 
moral achievement depends absolutely on the 
person and work of the Son of God. And we can 
go further than this. The death of Christ, which 
was the means of removing the barrier of separa- 
tion between us and God, was of the nature of a 
sacrilice—a sacrifice of propitiation (lAagripor, cf. 
Ro 3"), Thus the ancient efforts at reconciliation 
were made effectual. In similar fashion St. John 
represents Jesus Christ the righteous as a propitia- 
tion ({Aacués) for our sins and for the sins of the 
whole world (1 Jn 2?). The author of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews dwells at length upon the unique import- 
ance of the priesthood of Christ, and emphasizes the 
effect of it upon man’s relations with God. St. 
John, the cast of whose mind is more contempla- 
tive than argumentative, sets forth as the essential 
condition of real Christian life, the confession that 


J esus Christ is come in the flesh (2Jn 7’, ef. 1 Jn 5}). 
His characteristic interest is in the truth of the 
Incarnation considered as a fact in history; his 
treatment of all the other points arises out of this. 
The others, not less certain than St. John as to the 
nature of Christ, have given more space to the 
discussion of the redemptive acts of Christ. But, 
in spite of differences in the nature and order of 
the presentation, one salient fact appears on the 
very surface of the NT, namely, that moral life 
depends upon the acts and the nature of Christ ; 
in other words, that the trne basis for morality is 
theological. ‘The controversy over the principles 
of faith and works, which occupies so large a place 
in St. Paul, has no meaning apart from this; it 
arises, and is of practical importance, just becanse 
it affects the relations of God and man. In like 
manner, as has been already implied in our 
remarks upon St. John’s Gospel, the controlling 
will of God in history beeomes an clement in 
man’s moral life; and in this connexion we have, 
of course, the Pauline doctrine of predestination. 
Here, agnin, we ure dealing, not with a mere 
ore jhical speculation, but with a series of 
acts which must be taken into consideration in 
any valid account of actual practical life. 

t would be beyond our purpose to dwell further 
on these theological points. We have said thus 
much about them in order to call attention to the 
fact that the Christian ethic as it appears in the 
NT, rests upon certain convictions as to the nature 
and acts of Christ. The whole bearing and range 
of morality depends upon these. 

We must now return to the other matter remain- 
ing for discussion, viz. the attitude of the Church 
in its endeavour to spread the Christian view of 
life through the OTUs and in this connexion we 
shall consider two points --(1) the general attitude 
of the Church towards practical life; (2) the system 
of virtues and vices which flowed from the use of 
the Christian ideal. 

(1) We notice, first of all, that the Church dis- 
plays an attitude of unflinching hostility to all 
that is characteristically worldly. The world, to 
the eyes of St. Paul, presents a spectacle of varied 
and widespread wickedness. The heathen have 
lost the light that might once have belonged to 
them, and, as they have lost the knowledge of God, 
have fallen into idolatry, and so into gross sin. 
They have conCcATERES their attention and in- 
terests upon the material side of life, and find 
their satisfaction in the created world (Ro 13%), 
The same point appears in connexion with the 
moral use of the term ‘the flesh.’ St. Pan] does not 
mean by this that the flesh, as such, is the seat 
of evil; but it is the material and transient side 
of man’s nature, which has no right to stand as 
the object of his life. The works of the flesh 
(Gal 5") are all those acts and states of which the 
rcal explanation lies in man’s choice of the matcrial 
and transient, his desire for selfish satisfaction. 
Thoueh there are still higher ideas and signs of 
moral aspiration among the heathen, yet the pre- 
dominant note of their life is degradation and 
sensuality. * 


* It is always hard to read St. Paul's descriptions, esp. in Rol, 
without wondering whether he has exaggerated, and, if 80, to 
what extent. It must, however, be remembered that we derive 
our views of the ancient world rather from the highest minds of 
the particular periods we consider, than from men on ordinary 
levels. It was these lower, more ordinary strata of society wit 
which St. Paul was chiefly acquainted. And, further, there can 
be no question that the entry of Christianity has altered the face 
of things in many more directiona than we ordinarily think ; 80 
that, in all probability, the tone of ancient society is much 
farther from us than we are wont to suppose. St. Paul repre- 
sents the case of a person with sentiments very like our own 
acting and thinking under the old conditions. And, lastly, it 
must always be remembered that St. Paul’s method of presenting 
his ideas is to insist strongly on one aspect of a matter at one 
time, modifying it or insisting on the complementary truth is 
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In like manner, St. John speaks of the world as 
lying in the evil one (keira: év rp rovnpy, 1 Jn 5"), 
and uses the word x«écuos somewhat in the same 
way as St. Paul uses the word edpé, for the material 
creation considered, first as apart from, and then 
as hostile to God. The vont is guided by prin- 
ciples of self-will and self-indulgence, and is doomed 
to pass away with all the objects of its desire. As 
Christ had anticipated persecution and hatred for 
those who fullowed Him, so St. Paul and St. John 
recognize an endless hostility between the world 
and those born of God—between the flesh and the 
Spirit. There is no compromise and no cessation 
in the strife. 

Hence the first thing which strikes us in the 
general attitude of the Church towards the world 
is its uncompromising hostility. Dut in large 
Incasure these phrases, the flesh and the world, 
stand for tendencies or principles rather than for 
individuals, ‘These tendencies appear in indi- 
viduals; but there is quite another aspect in 
which the individuals arrest the attention of the 
Church. The world from this point of view is 
capable of being saved; and this fact determines 
the character of the warfare. There is no limit to 
the sacrifices which must be expected of the 
Christian; he must, as Christ said, hae his father 
and other if he is worthy of his calling. But he 
will not retire into himself, and live an isolated 
Withdrawn life in which mankind in general has 
no part. He will live quictly in the state in which 
his lot is cast, fullilling ordinary duties of citizen- 
ship (Ro 13, ef. 1 P 4'5)) accepting even such an 
institution as slavery (1 Co 7/7, Philem), without 
strife or cry. At the same time, he will not con- 
ceal his way of life, nor evade inquiry into its 
motive ; the power of example, the mere presence 
of the new principles of action, will tell. The 
world will know by this the disciples of Christ— 
by the fact that die love one another. And the 
love to the brethren, which is the sign that they 
have passed from death to life (1 Jn 3'4), is extended 
to the neighbour, and in this is the fulfilling of the 
law (Ro 13°), As God loved the world, even when 
men were in a state of rebellion against Him, 80 
those who are called by the name of Christ will 
endeavour, so far as in them lies, to fulfil God’s 
desire to save it. Thus the Christian’s attitude 
towards the world is partly hostile and partly 
friendly—hostile so far as the world tries to con- 
vert him, but friendly in so far as he endeavours 
to convert the world. We must now consider 
certain special conditions of mind which, owing 
to the peculiar views of life characteristic of the 
Church, are now brought within the ethical sphere. 

(a) We propose to consider, first, three moral 
conditions which are sufliciently similar to adinit 
of such treatment, and which all depend upon a 
lack of zeal or whole-heartedness. In Ja 1-8 wo 
find a severe condemnation passed upon the dlyuyxos 
or double-souled man. In Rev 3'!? the severest 
judgment of all those passed upon the Seven 
Churches is the denunciation of the lukewarm 
(xAtapol). And, again, in Rev 218 the first of 
those whose portion is the second death are the 
cowards (deol). ‘These three words, especially in 
view of the context they are in, seem to convey 
more than a reproach upon vacillation of purpose. 
The man who is double-souled and unstable in 
all his ways fails to obtain his prayers; his life 
loses consistency and firmness, and becomes like 
the sea, driven by the wind and tossed. So the 
lukewarm is worse than the open enemy (‘I 
would thou wert cold or hot’), and the coward 
is coupled in his condemnation with the unfaithful 
another context. If Ro 1 represents the darker side of his 


mind, Ro 2, not to mention his Preetical attitude towards the 
Gentiles, represants the aspect of the question neglected here. 
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as well as those who are guilty of open and obvious 
sin. All three are cases of insincerity. They are 
attempts to serve two masters, and they lack the 
absolute singleness of aim which Christ demands 
of those who follow Him. The severity of the 
condemnation upon them is the measure of the 
importance of the demand made upon the believer. 
He is to live a spiritual life pure and simple, guided 
by spiritual principles and spiritual aims; cowardice 
or lukewarmness or double-souledness is nothing 
less than the surrender of all this; in other words, 
the rejection of Christ. On the positive side, we 
have St. Paul’s exhortations to sincerity of work 
(Col 3%), to tolerance of weaker consciences in all 
things lawful (1 Co 88°, Ro 14), and these exhorta- 
tions are based upon the same general principle. 
The sole concern of men is to be their relation to 
God, and this will colour all that they do in the 
ordinary ways of life. 

Under the same condemnation will be placed 
varions sensual sins, ‘Thus St. Paul bases his 
exhortation to purity on the true function of the 
body, and its capacity as a temple of the Holy 
Ghost. (1 Co 6!" ete.). Covetousness, nientioned 
at the end of a list of sensual sins, is stigmatized 
as idolatry (Col 35); the love of money is said to 
have power to pervert men from the faith, and to 
be a root of all evil things (1 Ti 6!) ; and again the 
love of pleasure is set over-against the love of God 
(2 Ti 3°). In all these cases the error lies in mis- 
direction of aim, the transient is preferred to the 
eternal, They are not merely breaches of law, or, 
as a Greek philosopher might have said, disturb- 
ances of the duc alae of man’s nature. In the 
light of the faith they are errors in principle, a 
choice of the wrong thing altogether. 

This singleness of aim takes shape in social life 
in various noticeable forms. The bond which 
holds the Christian society together is love—love to 
God and love to the brethren. ‘This, in itself, 
would prevent any violence of sclf-assertion or 
rivalry. But there are also positive virtues based 
upon the conception of the Christian society. One 
of the most striking of these is humility. This 
appeus in St. Paul primarily as a social virtue. 
It consists in voluntarily accepting a subdued 
estimate of oneself. It is distinguished from all 
diflidence or indisposition to accept the call of God 
to special work by the fact that it deals fairly and 
simply with reality. On the practical side it con- 
sists largely in doing without hesitation or discon- 
tent the work assiened. So St. Paul exhorts the 
Romans (12°) not to think more highly of them- 
selves than they ought; and gives as his reason 
their unity in the body of Christ. Immediately 
afterwards he exhorts them to perform faithfully 
the function that has been allotted to them in the 
Church. So in the Epistle to the Philippians (2%) 
the spirit of humility is opposed to the vainglorious 
temper, and the factious unyracious service of a 
hireling. So St. Peter finds in humility the 
principle of church order (1 P 55). Thus the 
normal aspect of this virtue in the apostolic 
writings is social ; it answers to the social reserve 
of the Greeks--the disposition to give and take 
without savage selfishness or personal rivalry. 
But it differs widely from this, in that it is not 
based upon the mere fact that all men cannot have 
the same thing, and must give way to one another ; 
it. rests upon a positive love of men, one to another, 
and 8 a rorouiid conviction of the unique value of 
spiritual things. Morcover, it goes back upon the 
example and the precept of Christ Himself; it is a 
conspicuous embodiment of His mind and temper. 

In this connexion it will be well to speak of 
another virtue which holds a high place in St. 
Paul’s teaching. In the list of the fruits of the 
Spirit (Gal 5%), the virtue which appears at the 
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end as a kind of climax is éyxpdrea, self-control. 
It will not be justifiable to press too far its position 
in this catalogue; but there can be no doubt that 
it holds an een position in St. Paul’s mind. 
It is one of the qualities required of the bishop 
(Tit 18); it is inculeated by the example of the 
zealous athlete (1 Co 95), and it appeara in 2 P 1° 
asa stage in the progress of men in this world. 
It is in regard to this virtue, probably, that the 
ethical ideas of the apostolic writers differ most 
characteristically from the views of contemporary 
Gr. writers. The Gr. view of virtue was chiefly 
that of a condition attained after struggle; it 
did not contemplate the persistence of tempta- 
tion, or of any Meotitten to yield on the part of 
the virtuous man. The inaterial side of man was 
not, so to speak, an actual element in virtuous 
action; it required suppression, not control: on 
the other hand, the Christian virtue does not 
pretend to introduce warfare or separation into 
the organization of man. It recognizes the need 
of self-control, but the character of the man who 
manages his physical nature and keeps it in its 
proper relation to his whole life is selected for 
counmendation. ‘The é¢yxpdrea of St. Paul is a 
more real thing than the ow¢poctvyn of a Gr. 
ye ene and it is not, morally speaking, a 
ower conception of virtuous life. 

(4) We now come to consider three states or con- 
ditions or virtues which are most of all identified 
with the Christian point of view. These are the 
well-known triad, faith, Hope, and Love. They 
are for the most part identified with St. Paul, and 
found especially in 1 Co 13. But it is not true 
to suppose that they are limited to that passage. 
They occur in close connexion, both in St. Peter 
(12-2! 22)) and in the Ep. to the Hebrews (10°*), 
and in other passages of St. Paul (1 Th 128 5°, 
Col 18), Indeed their connexion is so remarkable 
that it has been recently argued that it must have 
been based on the teaching of Christ Himself.* 
Without committing ourselves on this point, it is 
at least worth noticing that the connexion is 
frequent, and it ig natural to infer that it had 
some definitely ethical significance. The question 
then arises, What is implied by the combination 
of these three virtues? There is practically no 
doubt as to the meaning of éAqls nil dydrn. It is 
true that ¢\/s means sometimes a particular state 
of mind, sometimes the object on which it rests, 
but there is no serious ambiguity. But with the 
third wlo7is this is not the case. tt is ambiguous (1) 
because it stands both for the temper of the faith- 
ful person and for the object of his faith; but (2) 
more seriously, because dis character of the moral 
temper is not clear. The word means not only 
trustfulness, but also trustworthiness. And even 
in those passages where the context excludes the 
passive sense, there are further differences in the 
associations piven by various writers to the words. 
St. James (2!°) seems to mean by it little more 
than an intellectual assent to a proposition ; it is 
a state of mind in which the devils can be said 
to be. The word in St. Paul has a moral rather 
than a purely intellectual meaning. It describes 
the temper of one who, in full view of all that 
makes the other way, trusts in the character and 
power of God (cf. Ro 4”? RV). And so St. Paul 
speaks naturally of faith being made active by 
love (évepyouuévn de’ dydans, Gal 5°). It is inspired 
by the love of the person on whom it rests, and 
therefore does not fail. Inthe Ep. to the Hebrews 
we again notice a slight variation in use. The 
author describes faith in somewhat precise fashion 
as ‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 

* Resch, Agrapha, p. 181; cf. Ropes, Die Sprache Jesu, p. 24. 
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of things not seen’ (11!). By this he scems to 
mean a certainty in the mind of the faithful person 
that the hopes he has will be realized. The con- 
fidence is so great that he seems almost to have 
in his possession the things which are not yet 
in being. Such a man, like Moses, ‘endures as 
secing the invisible.’ 

It is somewhat difficult to describe succinctly the 
character in which these three virtues converge. 
It must be remembered that, for the apostles, the 
death and resurrection of Christ were the primar 
and salient facts with which all life had to deal. 
Hence these determine the primary reference of 
the faith, hope, and love of the Watever: His 
Jaith rests upon Christ as risen and ascended ; his 
hope is in the consummation of God’s purpose in 
the world ; his Jove is directed to the Father who 
guided, and the Son who effected, his redemption. 
The whole apnea Tues of the Epistles is full of 
these facts, and all practical results which flow out 
from the presence of these virtues are dependent 
on the truth of these facts. ‘Thus, because the 
believer holds to the truth of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, he has certainty, where 
others doubt, in his view of the history of the 
world and of himself. His faith is not a blind 
acceptance of anything that happens. He knows 
as well as any one the difliculties in life, and the 
darkness which hangs over human things. He 
sees things occur which he did not foresee and 
cannot explain. But he is not in presence of a 
mere chaos of irrational forces, with a blind belief 
in the existence of a purpose behind them ; he has 
a sure confidence in the Neath and resfirrection of 
Christ; that is, he is able to take them as a type 
of the action of God, and to find in them a ground 
of anticipation for the future. Because Christ has 
risen from the dead, instead of being of all men 
the most miserable he is the person of all others 
who has a sure hold upon life. See FArru. 

In like manner, the natural object of the virtue 
of hope is the second co.ning of our Lord, and the 
consummation of all things which that event will 
bring. It is this hope that enables men to endure 
the sorrows and pain of the world; it is hidden in 
some sort in the proaniny and travailing of creation 
(Ro 88-%), It results from the steady endurance 
of persecution (Ro 55), and it does not make 
ashamed. It is not difficult to see how this con- 
fidence in the future will affect liv on its practical 
side. It involves no unreality, and no optimistic 
veiling of the real evil in things. With a full 
sense of the presence of pain and other troubles in 
the world, it looks upon the course of history with 
certainty and fearlessness. There is no hauntin 
dread lest the world may be, after all, a chaos o 
irrational forces without purpose or true guidance ; 
because the events of Christ’s life, the truth of His 
person, and the certainty of His promises, prevent 
all such hazy and depressing conditions of mind. 
The virtue of hope is closely allied with the virtue 
of faith. They both rest upon the character and 
self-manifestation of God; they both affect life 
by bringing within its sphere the realities of the 
spiritual order. 

And, lastly, the virtue of Jove depends upon the 
cessation of the fecling of hostility and estrange- 
ment which had so long been abrond in the world. 
The efforts of God for the salvation of man, His 
care for the souls of individual men--that is, the 
prominent events in the incarnate life of His Son— 
commend the love of God to us, from of old, men 
had sought by various means for intercourse with 
God, ead yet had fallen short. The life of Christ 
opened the way to a fuller communion than they 
had ventured to anticipate. The law of God, seen 
in the light of the death and resurrection of Christ, 
could be a regular principle of action ; not imposed 
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arbitrarily from without, but accepted and under- 
stood as the true form of intercourse with God in 
life. Again, in regard to men, the old barriers 
which separated them would tend to be broken 
down, because all alike came under the con- 
demnation of sin and within the range of salvation. 
The brotherhood of men amongst themselves is 
the expression of the knowledge of the love of 
God towards al]. ‘To profess love to God and to 
fail in love to man is, morally speaking, a contra- 
diction. The one, by the logic of moral life, 
involves the other. 

We have now concluded what it seems necessary 
to a as to the ethics of the Bible. It would be 
possible to develop the similaritics and the con- 
trasts between the ethics of the Greeks or of 
modern philosophy and the moral doctrines of 
Christianity. Or we might endeavour to trace 
the effect of the principles here indicated in the 
history of the Christian Church. Both of these 
topics would be necessary to a complete discussion 
of Christian ethics. Decing restricted here to the 
ethics of the Bible, we must leave them aside as 
irrelevant. It remains, therefore, imerely to 
emphasize the general principles which follow from 
our consideration of the subject. It seems to 
emerge clearly as a result of the whole, that the 
ethics of the Bible from one end of it to the other 
are religious. In the carly days an ethical mean- 
ing was given to religious ceremonies which dis- 
tinguished them sharply from the generality of 
such rites. In the hands of the prophets the 
ethical principles of life were asserted with ex- 
pantianal vigour and clearness ; but always, with 
however severe a side-clance at ceremonial, as an 
essential element in the worship of J”. In the 
Psalmists the varions shades of moral feeling are 
described with infinite knowledge and fulness, but 
the further reference is always to the desire for 
intercourse with God. Even in the Sapiential 
Books, where the tone is least lofty and spiritual, 
the wisdom of man is found in the fear of the 
Lord and in obedience to His law. 

The change which results from Christianity 
is partly due to the deeper insight and more 
alluring attractiveness of the example and Prone, 
ing of Christ; but it owes more still to the vast 
increase in knowledge of actual spiritual truth 
which Christ’ brought to man, and the infinite 
significance of the acts of Christ upon the life of 
men. The truth is summed up, finally, in the words 
of St. John, ‘The law was given by Moses, grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ’ (1'%), It was not 
merely that He charmed the world with the 
example of a sinless Man suffering because other 
men were sinful; nor, again, docs the effect of His 
life rest merely upon the graciousness or the 
austerity of His words; but it flows from the fact 
that He brought truth as well as grace; power to 
achieve what the world had so long failed to attain ; 
and knowledge of the spiritual order when all had 
been guesswork and hazardous conjecture before. 

Many things follow from this. The various 
ethical doctrines which are from time to time 
represented as the only contribution of Christianity 
to the world’s history are really corollaries of the 
facts upon which Christianity rests. The infinite 
value of each human soul, with all that has come 
of it in the changed position of individuals, pre- 
supposes, speaking historically, the belief in the 
scheme of salvation. The idea of universal love 
is not the result of a change of sentiment in the 
world, so much as the practical exposition (as we 
have indicated above) of the true relation of God 
toman. And, again, the principle of self-sacrifice 
is notan arbitrary Jaw imposed on men, challenging 
an explanation which it never receives, but is the 
practical expression of the law of love, together 
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with the paramount importance of the spiritual 
world. 

We are well aware of the a ade ais and the 
diflieulty of many of the critical questions which 
surround the books of the Bible. In the present 
article, as has been already observed, they have 
been deliberately left aside. It would have been 
impossible, in the first place, to treat them 
adequately in passing, and inadequate discussion 
is useless. But there is a further reason, which, 
now that the exposition of the etnies is compichen 
it seems well to mention again and emphasize. 
These critical questions are not only irrelevant to 
the present discussion, they are largely irrelevant 
to any discussion. Speaking generally, we may 
say that the Bible has had its effect very ee y 
as it stands. It comes before us a whole, and, 
though criticism may display for us the process by 
which some of the OTT books have come into 
existence, it will not seriously alter this fact. 
And in the case of the NT the date of the for- 
mation of the Canon and the publicntion of the 
various books is now put back so far that there is 
not room for a cauiplicated evolution of ideas of 
which the traces are largely Jost. Those who are 
concerned to trace the formative ideas in the Bible 
must take itasa whole. For it is in view of the 
unity of thought which runs through it that the 
separate books have been gathered into one ; this 
was the chief guiding principle in the formation of 
the Canon. 
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T. B. STRONG. 

ETHIOPIA (Al@oria), the name whereby the 
LXX translators rendered the Heb. wd passin, 
and in Ps 72° and 74' the Heb. oy. 

1, DERIVATION, etc.—The word occurs in the 
earliest Gr. literature as the name of a race to be 
found in the extreme E. and the extreme W.; In 
later writers * the nation is more definitely localized 
as dwelling S. of Egypt. The name would scem 
to be Greek, and to ay ‘Red-faces’ (cf. the 
similar word aldoy applicd by Homer to wine), & 
designation derived from the colour of the people, 
just as many names piven by the Gr. veographers 
to African tribes are derived from their charac- 
teristics, habits, or mode of life ; and indeed the 
present inhabitants of Abyssinia are said to call 
themselves Aay (‘red’ in Amharic), as opposed 
to the Nubians, whom they term black (tekuur in 
Amharic, salim in Ethiopic; Lejean, Voyage en 
Abyssinie, 1872, p. 77). s, however, the colour 
that is associated with the ‘Ethiopians’ is not 
red, but black (Juv. Saé. ii. 23), it has been sug- 
e 4 4 bs A 
gested that the Gr. name represents the Grecized 
form of some foreign appellation, such as Atydd, 
plural of the Arab. (26, ‘scents,’ used to designate 
the inhabitants of the country whence the incense 
eame (Glaser, Die Abyssinier in Arabien, p. 10). 
The word is a loan-word in the language called 
PAeRG imported from the Greck, and only em- 
poy by the Abyssinians in Christian times to 

enote themselves. In the inscription of Adulis, 
the Abyssinian king claims to have defeated the 
Kthiopians among other foreign races; meaning 
by this name, according to Lejean’s suggestion, 
the Shangallas, a tribe placed in the maps of 
Harris and Lefevre to the W. of the Abyssinian 

orovince Shiré, between the rivers Mareb and 

‘accazé. The name Jlabash, whereby the Abys- 
sinian country and people are designated in Arabic 
(whence the European Abyssinia), would appear to 
represent an ancient Evyp. name for some African 
race (Glaser, d.c., after W. Max Miiller); the 
native name is Geez. 

2, GEoGRAPHy.—Although the Gr. geographers 
after the time of the Ptolemies distinguish the 
kingdom of Meroé from the neighbouring tribes, 
they make the term Ethiopia include both. The 
extent of territory covered by this name is there- 
fore shoe great: to the ancients it represented all 
the land bounded by the Upper Nile on the W., 
and the Red Sea and Arabian Gulf on the E.; the 
southern extremity they did not profess to be able 
to fix. Only modern — the most modern — re- 
searches have been able to map out accurately 
the land known to the old geographers by vague 
reports. 

The land whence the Nile derives its waters is described by 
Lucan as putres arene, but this description is not true of the 
whole of Ethiopia. While the political divisions have constantly 
been, and are still, fluctuating, the natural divisions are three. 
The highlands of Abyssinia separate the Sadan (usually spelt 
Soudan), or ‘black country,’ on the N. and W. from the Dana- 
kil country, which lies between the Ethiopian range and the 
8ea. 

(a) The Sondan, having been rarely traversed by Europeans 
before Sir Samuel Baker (Nile T'ributaries of Abyssinia, 1887), 
has, since the enterprise of Mohammed Ahmad, been frequently 
the centre of European interest, and the campaigns that have 
been fought there have led to the elucidation of its geography ; 
and the works of Wingate (Mahdiiam in the Egyptian Soudan, 
1891), Slatin Pasha (Fire and Sword in the Soudan, 1896), and 
others, give accurate details loth of the nature of the country 
Sat sq. miles in extent) and of the tribes that inhabit it. 

outh of the thirteenth parullel of latitude is fertile country 
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—— 


* §till the confusion of Ethiopia with India continues long 
into the Christian era (Letronne, Matériaugz pour (histoire du 
Christianieme, p. 82). 
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with a six months’ rainfall; N. of it are vast steppes with 
frequent thorns and thinly-scattered wells (Wingate, p. 8). A 
narrow strip of rich vegetation is to be found on cither side of 
the Nile, which flows through it, making o gigantic curve be- 
tween the third and fifth cataracts, and receiving at Al-Damer 
(about 33’ 45’ E. long., 17° 80’ N. lat.) the Atbara, laden in the 
rainy scason with the waters of Abyssinia, but in the dry season 
& bed of white sand ; and some two deyrces farther 8S. splitting 
at the modern town of Khartoum into the Blue and White Nile. 
See aed Ig diversified by mountain ranges of no great 
Tyrtlt. 
(by Very different from this flat rolling plain is the Switzerland 
of Africa, Abyssinia, a plateau with a mean elevation of 6000 ft., 
extending from ¥’ to 15° 26’ N. Iat., and at its greatest width 
from 37° to 40° FE. long. Never completely severed from com- 
munication with Europe, this country was first accurately 
described in the Iistoria chihiopie of the Ethiopic scholar 
Job Ludolf (1681), while the scientific observations and measure- 
ments of the explorers Ruppell (eise in Abersinien, 1838) 
Lofévre (Voyage en Abyssinie, 1839-1843), and Ferret and 
Galinier (COU DOra TS with the last), have in recent times vastly 
increased our knowledge of it, which has been supplemented 
yet more cy by the researches of Mme a’ Abbadie (Géo- 
graphie de (Ethie, 1890) and others (¢.g. Theodore Bent, 
Vhe Sacred City of the Ethiopians, 1893; Schoeller, Mittheilun- 
gen uber meine Reire in der Colonia Eritrea, eto.). Separated 
on the E. from the Red Sca by the Ethiopian range (as it was 
first named by M. Theoph. Lefévre), bounded on the 8, by the 
rivers Hawash and Abny (afterwards the Blue Nile), on the N. by 
the rivera Ansaba, Barka, and Gash, and on tho W. by the Athara, 
the Abyssinian plateau inclines towards the N.W., but reaches 
its greatest elevation in the mts. of Sainen or Semyen, of which 
the loftiest, Ras Dedjen, is 14,200 ft. high. The four rivers 
Taccazé (the Nile of Ethiopia), March, Abay, and Hawash, with 
their numerous tributaries, divido the country into a great 
number of natural provinces; and as these rivers flow in deep 
ravines, intercommuunication during the rainy season is fre- 
uently suspended; while the Mareb and the Hawash lose 
themselves in tho sand after dividing into many channels, the 
Taccazé (called during part of {ts course the Settite) tlows into 
the Atbara at Tomat (in the province of Katarif), while the 
Abay (which near its rise curves through Lake Tsana, the 
greatest of the Abyssinian lakes) later on in its course is called 
the Blue Nile. he political and linguistic division of the 
country into Tigre, Amhara, Shona, and Galla districts is recent ; 
a more natural division is that according to which the native 
geographers divide their land into zozes—the Kola or lowlands 
(below 6500 ft.), the Woina-Deja (5500-7500 ft.), and the Deja 
(over 7600 ft.), distinguished by thelr flora and fauna. (See on 
these exp. J. Dove, Lirganzungshett 37 to Petermann’s Mitthes- 
dungen ‘dle Kultnrzonen Nord-Abessiniens,’ and for another 
division A. Raffray, Bulletin de la société de Géoyraphie, 1882.) 
(c) Thirdly, on the E. side of the Ethiopian range, and ex- 
tending to the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden, is a vast tract 
inhabited now by three Hamitiv races called Oromo or Gallas, 
Afar or Dandkils, and Scwdlis, not yet thoroughly explored, 
sons the descriptions of which may be meutioned Borelli’s 
Vhiopte BMéridionale (Paris, 1800), and Paulitscho’s Lthnologte 
Ost-Afrika’s (Wien, 1893), The geology, botany, and zoology of 
‘Ethiopia’ are elaborately treated in Decken’s Reisen tn Oat- 
Afrika (1879), ap. iii. 3. 


3. SKETCH OF History.—Portions of this vast 
region were under some sort of government during 
the existence of the ancient kingdom of Napata, 
the earlier history of which has been sketched in 
the article Cusi. In the time of Ptolemy VPhila- 
delphus we find an Amonian king Ergamenes 
reigning at Meroé (Diod. ii. 6), whose name 
(Erkamon, ‘oath of Amon’) was found in cartouches 
on Nubian monuments shortly after the commence- 
ment of hierozlyphic studies (xee Champollion, 
Voynge en Nubie, 119; Rosellini, Monuments 
Storichi, ii. 321). To the .time of the same 
Ptolemy, Brugsch (Zschr. f. Agypt. Sprache, ete. 
1890, p. 29) assigns the reign of a king Uorsiatef 
or Arsiotes (whose stele with a lengthy inscription 
is reproduced by Mariette, Monwments Duwers, 
late 11); and two kings of the same family as 
ireamenes, Onchmachis and Horinachis, after the 
death of Ptolemy Philopator seized the Thebaid, 
where they reigned twenty years (Brugsch, /.c.; 
Révillout, Rev. Egyptol. v. 39 tt.). As Euergetes I. 
is said to have sent an expedition into Lower 
Nubia (Jfon. Adul.), the two powers must have 
been lony at variance. ‘he invaders of the The- 
baid were ejected by Ptolemy Epiphanes—if the 
combinations of Révillout be correct—by the aid of 
the Blemmyans, an Ethiopian tribe, whose princes 
henceforth become supreme at Meroé, though 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Egyptians 
and their heirs the Romans, whence it comes that 
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inscriptions in honour of Tiberius and Nero have 
been found at Dakke (the ancient, Pselcis). 


An attempt was made during the reign of Augustus by a 
queen named Candace to drive the Romans out of the Thebaid, 
resulting in the taking of Napata and Meroé by O. Petronius in 
B.0. 24; but as peace was made with the Ethiopian queen by 
Augustus at Samos in 8.c, 21, the defeat of the former may not 
have been so complete as Strabo represents it (Book xvil.; 
Révillout, 2.¢c.). The saine queen has been identified with a xupi« 
Bagitiece, who is inentioned in an inscription of the year B.c. 13 
as sending an embasay into Rom. territory (Wilcken in Hermes 
for 1893, p. 145 on C/G iii. 6080); and this name Kandake (in 
Egyp. Anéaki-t with family name Amn-arit; Lepsius, Denk- 
maler, v.47 a and b; ap. Brugsch, Antzig. der Meroit, Denkin. 
BE 7) is said to have been the official name of the queen of 

tthiopia Con of Soli, frag. Hist. Gravce, iv. 851, 5). Beyond a 
solitary allusion to the queen of Meroé in Ac 827 the history of 
this state is blank till a much later period, when the Blemmyans 
came into collision with the Roman empire (Révillout, Méim. 
sur les Blemmyens in ‘Mém. prés. par divers savants A 
VAcadémie,' viii. 2. 371); and Pliny asserts that a tribune with 
some prwtorians sent to reconnoitre by Nero, who was con- 
templating an Ethiopian war, reported that the reyions about 
Meroé were deserted (Nat, Hist, vi. 35). It has been con- 
jectuned by Dillinaun (‘Uber die Anfinge des Aksumitischen 

eiches’ in Abhandll, der Akad. zu Berlin, 1878, p. 204) that 
the downfall of Meroé was the result of the campaign of 

Potronius. Though this may scem doubtfnl, he is probably 
right in connecting with the fall of Merod the rise of another 
state in Abyssinia; for whereas the classical geographers prior 
to A.pv. 60 (Agatharchides of Cnidus, of the 2nd cent. B.c., 
excerpted in Photii Bibliotheca; Artemidorus of Ephesns, of 
the lst cent. n.0,; Diodorus Siculus, who relies in his elaborate 
account of Ethiopia, Bk. iii, 10 87, chiefly on Agatharchides, 
hut partly on information which he had himself collected in 
Egypt; Strabo, and Pliny) know of no other atate but that of 

erod, the author of the Periplus Maris Erythrai (of the 
second half of the Ist cent. Ry knows of a metropolis of the 

Auxomitw (Adgeusras) situated at a distance of eight days from 
Adulis, ‘whither all the ivory from beyond the Nile is brought 
throngh Cyeninm to Adulis’ for exportation. It was governed 
by a king named Zoskales; and in one of the inscriptions of 
Adul recorded by Cosmas Indicopleustes, the king, inferred 
from the phrases he employs to have been king of Axnim, & 
worshipper of the Greek pods Ares, Zeus, and Poseidon, enumer- 
ates conquests extending over a great portion of modern 
Abyssinia, and into neighbouring tribes and countries, in a list 
wherein many extant names figure for the first time. Since 
this king claims to have been the first of his line to conquer 
tribes which, in the time of the Peripldua, wore subject to 
Zoskales, Dillmann (/.c. 200) arygucsa plausibly that the monn- 
ment of Adulis is earlier than the Periplua; whence it wonld 
appear that the empire of Axum came into being somewhere 
In the middle of the Ist cent. A.p. The date cannot be much 
earlier, since otherwise its existence could not have escaped the 
Greeks, who had many factories on the Red Sea coast, dating 
from the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who is said to have 
organized elephant-hunting expeditions. Although there follows 
fi gap of some centuries in the history of Axum, it is clear that 
the great antiquity claimed for their eropire by the native 
Abyssinian chroniclers is fabulous (see Dilmann, ZDMG vii.) 
as well as its supposed Jewish hasis. Besides Meroé and Axuin, 
the classical writers know only of tribes existing in Ethiopia in 
various staves of savagery, some of whose charactcristics may 
well be preserved in extant races, while some may be relegated 
to the region of fable. (See further Cusu.) 


4. LANGUAGE, ete. — The chief monuments of 
Nubian monarchs are in the Egyp. character and 
language; although, in the opinion of experts, many 
of them a oe a very imperfect acquaintance 
with both. Ergamenes, however, in the 3rd cent. 
B.C., after overthrowing the power of the pricsts 
(it is thought), introduced the native language of 
Nubia into the monuments, using for it modifica- 
tions of the hieroglyphic and demotic writing, 
in which the phonetic value of the Egyp. symbols 
seems to have been shifted. In his Nubian 
grammar (1880) Lepsius speaks of these inscrip- 
tions as a still unsolved mystery ; and the import- 
ant study of them by Brugsch (Entzif’. der Mervit. 
Denkm., ae 1887) is not regarded as having 
finally solved it, although the discovery by Schiifer 
(Zschr. fiir Aqyptologie, 1896) of elements of modern 
Nubian in the Nubian words recorded by classical 
writers makes in favour of Brugsch’s system. 
While the basis of the lancuace is, according to 
these authorities, to be sought, not in the Beja 
dialect (as Lepsius had imagined), but in modern 
Nubian, Brugsch has made it probable that the 
language of the inscriptions was largely intermixed 
with Egyp. words, and indeed he fancies that 
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many such are to be detected in the existing lan- 
guage. While the Ethiopian Panthcon was largely 
peopled with Egyp. gods, a few native names are 
recorded by the ancients, as may be made ont 
from the inscriptions; and likewise Ethiopian 
civilization, though largely borrowed from Eyypt, 
retained not a few native peculiarities, 
D. 5. MARGOLIOUTH. 

ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH.—- According to Ac 8” an 
Ethiopian eunuch, minister of Candace, queen of 
the Ethiopians, who was over all her treasure, 
shortly after the martyrdom of Stephen was met 
by the deacon Philip when returning from 4a 
religions journey to Jerusalem, and converted to 
Christianity. Krom the anthorities cited in the 
article ETHiorlaA we know that Gr. literature had 
spread to the kingdom of Meroé as early as the 
3rd cent. B.C.: there is therefore nothing improb- 
able in the LXX translation, which this Ethiopian 
was found reading, having penetrated thither by 
the same channels; but whether he also belonged 
to the Jewish community cannot be made out with 
certainty. While his journey to Jerusalem ‘to 
worship’ (cf. the inscription quoted in ETHIOPIA) 
might imply it, his apparent unfamiliarity with 
OT (v1) and his physical condition render it 
improbable. ‘The word ‘cunuch’ might indeed be 
regarded as a mistranslation for ‘minister’ if 
there were any likelihood that this narrative was 
originally in Aramaic, since in some dialects of 
that lanynave the same word signifies both; but 
the fact that the passage of Isaiah quoted (Is 537-8) 
is given according tu the LXX, takes away the 
ground from any such supposition, 

The notices of the Eth. kingdom for this period 
failing us altogether, if is impossible to identify 
this personage from external sources; but the 
historical character of the narrative seems to be 
acknowledged in most quarters, 

The confession of faith put into his mouth in 
v.*7 AV is now universally admitted to be an early 
interpolation. Assuming the Lucan authorship 
of the Acts, the source of the above narrative 
may have been personal information received from 
Philip (ef. Ac 218). Like the baptism of Cornelius 
by St. Peter, the ense of the Ethiopian eunuch 
marked an important stage in the question of the 
admission of the Gentiles to the Christian Church. 
Its bearing from this point of view will be dis- 
cussed in art. PHILIP (the evangelist). See also 
CORNELIUS. DD. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


ETHIOPIAN WOMAN (rvhz).—According to Nu 
121 (JE), when the children of [srael were at Haze- 
roth, Miriam and Aaron ‘spake against’ Moses 
on account of his marriage with an Ethiopian 
(RV ‘Cushite’) woman. In the sequel, however, 
Moses’ conduct. in this matter is neither impugned 
nor defended ; for the complaint brought by Miriam 
and Aaron turns into a mint of equal inspiration 
with Moses (v.7)—a claim which is refuted by J’ 
in a theophany, while Miriam is punished with 
leprosy, from which she is immediately relieved 
through Moses’ intercession made sat Aaron’s 
request, but has nevertheless to be confined for 
seven days (v.*™), As the ‘Ethiopian woman’ is 
mentioned nowhere else, and the eth of Moses’ 
wife Zipporah is not recorded, some of the early 
interpreters thought the two must be identical; 
and this view is favoured by the Jewish expositors, 
who assign reasons for Zipporah’s being called Eth. 
that are cither frivolous (as Rashi) or merely un- 
critical (as [bn Ezra); Rashi’s interpretation being 
as old as Targ. Onk. On the other hand, LXX has 
Al&témicoa, and Jos. (An¢. Il, x. 2) makes her an 
Eth. princess. If the woman mentioned in Nu be 
identical with Zipporah, the word Kishith must be 
used in the sense of non-Israelite—a usage which 
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is found in late Rabbin. writings (Levy, NHWB), 
and cannot be dissociated from the similar employ- 
' ment of Awtht (properly Samaritan). But besides 
the improbability of this usage being found in the 
Bible, the text implies (though it does not expressly 
assert) that the marriage was of recent occurrence. 
It is therefore more likely that a black slave-girl 
is meant, and that the fault found by Miriam and 
Aaron was with the indignity of sucha union; and 
this accords with the statement (v.3) that Moses 
was the ‘meekest’ of mankind. ‘The employment 
of Nubians as slaves dates back to the early 
dynasties of Egypt (cf. Brugsch, Gesch. Agyp. 
p. 266). Although no ctym. of the name Ilazeroth 
is given in the text, this word (from the Arab. 
hazgara, ‘confine’) would seem to stand in some 
etymological connexion with the confinement of 
Miriam. Perhaps it is merely accidental that the 
word hagir in Arab. is employed in an idiom mean- 
ing to ‘calumniate’ (Maydani, c. 3); albeit this 
double etym. would contain implicitly a large 
portion of the narrative. D. 8. MARGOLIOUTIL 


ETHIOPIG VERSION.—This subject will be 
treated under the following heads :— 
i. The Ethiopic Canonical Books. 
ji, The Manuscripts. 
iii, Printed Editions, 
iv. Source of the Text. 


v. Critical Value, 
vi. Date. 


i. THE Erniorpic CANONICAL Books.—(A) Old 
Testament.—The Eth, OT embraces all the books 
included in the LX.X (except the Books of the Mac- 
cahees), tovether with several others, such as the 
Book of Enoch, Jubilces, 4 Ezra, Rest of the Words 
of Baruch, ete. ‘The Maccabees were either never 
translated or else were early lost. Since, however, 
the Eth. scholars found the titles of these books in 
their Sinddés and Fetha Nagast, they proceeded to 
supply them from their own imngination. In this 
way these books came into circulation (Dillmann). 
In later times, indeed, the Latin version of these 
books was translated into Ethiopic. (See Wright, 
Cat. Eth. MSS Brit. Mus. p. 14.) No distinction 
whatever appears to have been made between the 
canonical and the uncanonical books of OT. The 
number of books in OT is set down unanimously at 
46, but hardly two lists of these books agree. As 
a rule, the apocryphal and pseudepigraphal books 
which appear in one list are replaced in another by 

uite different works of the same class of literature. 
(See Walton’s Polyglot i., Proleg. p. 100; Dillmann 
in Kwald’s Jahrbucher d. bibl. Wissenschaft, v. 
1853, pp. 144-151; Fell, Canones Apostolorum 
Ai thiopice, p. 46.) 

(B) New Testament.—35 books are reckoned in 
NT. This number is arrived at by including a 
book of Canon Law with the usual 27 books of 
NT. As this work, called the Sindédés, is counted 
as 8 books, we thus get 35 in all. (See Zotenberg, 
Cat. des MSS Ethiopiens de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, p. 141 ff; fudolf, Llistoria /Ethiopica, 
ui. iv. 27; Vansleb, Histoire de ?Eglise @Alex- 
andria, 239 ff.) 

The Western division of the Bible into chapters 
made its way into Abyssinia through the contact 
in later times of the latter with Western Christen- 
dom. The older MSS exhibit quite a different 
division of the books. 

ii. Tuk MSS or THE ETAIOPIC VERSION.—The 
chief MSS of OT, the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha, and of NT will be found in the ae 
catalogues :—Wright, Ethiopic MSS of the British 
Museum, OT and Apocr. pp. 1-22, ‘ p. 23-29, 
1878; Zotenberg, Catalogue des MS. hitcns de 
la Bibliotheque Nationale, OT and Apocr. Nos. 
1-31, 49-51, NT Nos. 32-48; D’Abbadie, Catalogue 


Raisonné de MSS Ethiopiens, Paris, 1859, O'T and 
Apocr. Nos. 16, 21, 22, 30, 35, 55, 99, 105, 117, 137, 
l41, 149, 195, 197, 203, 204, 205. Some of these 
MSS contain only single books. MSS of Enoch 
are found in 16, 30, 99, 197; Gospels, Nos. 2, 9, 47, 
82, 95, 112, 173; Pauline Epp. 9, 119, 164; Cath. 
Epp., Apoe. and Acts, 9, 119, 164. Dillmann, 
Cutalogus MSS sEthiop. in Bibliotheca Bodleiunn, 
1848, O'T and Apocr. 1-9, N'T 10-15. There are 
small collections of MSS also in Berlin. See Dill- 
mann, A bessinische Handschriften der Koniglichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin; OV and Apoer. Nos. 1-6, of 
the Psalins 7-19; N’l 20, 21. Of these, No. 1 is 
a MS of Enoch. lor the MSS in Vienna, see 
ZDMG xvi. 654; tn St. Petersburg, see 
Bulletin screntifique publié par VAcadémie im- 
périale des Sciences, ii. 302, iii, 145 1%. ; in Tiibingen, 
see ZDMG v. 161{% There are also a few MSS in 
Krankfort of some value, and in private libraries in 
England. * 

lil, PRINTED EDITIONS.—We shall mention only 
afew of these. For further information the reader 
may consult Le Long, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1878, ii. 
140-157; Fell, Literarische Rundschau fur das 
Kathol. Deutschland, Feb. 1, 1896. 

(A) Old Testament, — Of OT Dillmann_ has 
edited vol. i. Gin-Ruth, 1853 (some of the best 
MSS were inaccessible when this volume was 
edited); vol. ii, Samuel and Kings, 1861-1871; 
Joel (in Merx, Die Prophetie des Joels), ‘The 
Psalms were edited by Ludolf in 1701, and in the 
various Polyglots and by the Bible Society. Bach- 
mann published texts of Isainh, Lamentations, and 
Malachi. The text of the last two books neither 
adequately nor accurately represents the best 
Ethnopic MSS in Europe. 

(B) Apocrypha.—The honour of publishing the 
first Apocryphal texts belongs to Oxford. Thus 
Laurence edited the Ascension of Isaiah in 1819, 
the Apocalypse of Ezra in 1820, and the Book 
of Enoch in 1838. These are valuable now only 
from an historical point of view. Dillmann has 
given us a splendie edition of the Apocryphal 
books, Baruch, Epistula Jeremie, Tobit, Judith, 
Feelesiasticus, Sapientia, Esdre  Apocalypsis, 
Esdras Greeeus (189-4). He edited texts also of 
Enoch (1851), Jubilees (1859), and the Ascension of 
Isaiah (1877). In 1893 Charles published an edition 
of Enoch, in which there is a continuous correc- 
tion of Dillmann’s text from 10 hitherto uncollated 
MSS, and in 1894 the Ethiopie text of Jubilees from 
4 MSS. 

(C) New Testament.—The NT was first printed 
at Rome in 1548-49 by the Abyssinian Tastf-Sion, 
with the omission, however, of the 13 Pauline 
Epistles. As the translator possessed only a 
fragmentary MS of the Acts, he supplied an Ith. 
version of the missing chapters from the Greek 
and Latin. This edition, which is disfigured by 
countless errors, was reprinted in Walton’s Poly- 
clot. Another edition, Nov. Testamentum... 
A¢thiopice, ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem, was 
issued by 'T. P. Platt for the Brit. and For, Bible 
Society, 1826-1830. A reprint of this edition 
appeared at Basle in 1874. ‘These editions are of 
no critical value. 

iv. SOURCE OF THE TEXT.—(A) Old Testament.— 
The Ethiopic or Geez version, which from the 
earliest times was universally used in all branches 
of the Abyssinian Church as well as amongst the 
Jewish Falashas, was, according to some of the 
poets of the country, derived from the Arabic, its 
authors being variously said to be the Abba 
Salama’ (=rumentius, the Apostle of the Abys- 
sinians, according to Ludolf, see Zotenberg, Cat. 
des MSS Eth. pp. 3, 4, or a later Abba Salémé, 

* See also Margoliouth’s art. on the Eth. VS in Miller’s edition 
of Scrivener’s Introduction to the Critictem of the NT. 
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see Zotenberg, 194; Dillm. Zur Gesch. des axum. 
Reichs, p. 20) or the holy Nine (Guidi, Le traduzioni 
degli evangelit in arabo e in etiopico, p. 33, note). 
But Ludolf saw reason for doubting this view later 
(Historia ethivpica, yp. 295, 296) when he came to 
recognize that the Ethiopic version was closcly 
dependent on the text of the LXX. Subsequent 
investigation has tended to substantiate the later 
view of Ludolf. Hence the view of Renaudot, that 
the version was made from the Egyptian, must be 
summarily rejected; likewise the preposterous 
theory of Lagarde, that it was derived either from 
the Egyp. or Arab. in the 14th cent. 

It is unquestionable that our version was made 
in the main from the Greek,—in the main, for 
there are certain phenomena in the MSS which 
cannot be explained from this hypothesis alone. 
These we will touch upon presently, and in the 
meantime give Dillmann’s account of the various 
texts attested by the MSS. In his V.7. Lthiopici, 
Tom. i. apparat. crit. p. 8 (1853), he draws atten- 
tion to a large number of readings which agree 
with the Hebrew against the LXX, and suggests 
that these are due to the use of the Hexaiite of 
Origen, Later he revises this theory and replaces 
it by another; thus in Herzog’s WH, 1877, 1. 205, 
he writes that there are three distinct types of 
text. i. The original translation more or less 
corrupted but seldom represented in the MSS. 
(See also Zotenberg, op. cit. 3, 5, 7, 8.) ii, A text 
revised and vompleted from the Greek, and found 
most frequently in the MSS. This is the Eth. 
Kowh or Textus receptus. iil, A text corrected 
from the Hebrew, younger in age. See also V.7. 
JEthiopict, Toin. il. Fase. i. apparat. crit. pp. 3-6. 
This theory has been acesntel: by Zotenberg, and 
lately by Pretorius, Herzog’s 24? iii. p. 87 i 

It is Peseta es however, to interpret the evi- 
dence otherwise. Thus Dillmann may be wrong 
(a) in his later rejection of his first theory that the 
Hexapla of Origen was used by the Eth. trans- 
lators, and (6) in attributing aN Eth. translitera- 
tions of Heb. words and many Eth. readings which 
agree with the Heb. against the LXX to the work 
of later scholars correcting from the Heb. text. 

Some evidence will now be cited which points in 
this direction. This evidence will be drawn from 
Lamentations and Malachi. First as regards (a), 
we find that in La 2" the Eth. @stamdslaki agrees 
exactly with the version of Symmachus é&odow 
oe against the Heb., LXX, and all other Gr. VSS. 
Likewise in 3“ and 5" our text again agrees with 
Symm. against the LXX, but this time it is in 
semmony with the Hebrew. As some other diver- 
gences from the LXX can be explained by this 
version and that of Aquila, it seems reasonnble to 
conclude that the Hexapla was used by the Eth. 
translators. These divervences, however, may 
liave been derived directly from the Heb. text. In 
many passages in all the biblical books the Eth. 
version is independent of and attests a purer form 
of text than the LXX, Next as regards (6), it is 
just as likely that many of the transliterations 
of Heb. words which are found in certain Eth. 
MSS,* but not in the LXX, may be survivals of 
the earliest form of the text made directly in 
many cases from the Hebrew. If they are all to be 
ascribed to the corrections of later scholars, how 
are we to account for their appearance in all MSS 
of La 37 and Job 16%?) What we usually find in 
the history of a version is that the unintelligible 
or foreign words are by degrees displaced either 
by their native equivalents or by emendations, or 


Such as the MS E for the books of the Kings. See Dill- 
mann, op. cit. il. apparat. crit. p. 5; see alao Zotenberg, Cat. 
pp. 9, 10, 11 on Version corrigée d’apreés le texte Arbreu. Dorn 
called attention as early as 1825 to the use of the Heb. text in 
his Introduction to Ludolf’s edition of the Psalter, 
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else they are simpy omitted. The theory that 
the primitive Eth. version contained a large 
number of words transliterated from the Heb. 
receives some confirmation from the fact that the 
Abyssinians first received Christianity through 
Aramean missionaries, and that very many Aram. 
words were actually naturalized in order to ex- 
ress the new doctrines of the Christinn faith. 

he Levitical character of Ethiopic Christianity 
points in the same direction, 1t.¢e. its acceptance of 
the rite of circumcision, and the Levitical laws 
reparding the purification of women. 

Until, however, we have a complete and critical 
edition of the Eth. version, it will not be possible 
to settle finally the above questions. Even Dill- 
mann’s edition (vols. i. il. v.) is inadequate for 
this purpose, as vols. i. and ii. were completed 
before the best MSS were accessible.* 

(B) New Testament.—Zotenberg (Cat. des MSS 
Eth. de la bibliot. Nat. pp. 24, 25, 30, 1877) showed 
that there were two forms of text present in the 
MSS,—the first, that which was made from the 
Greek original; the second, a corrected text. In 
the same year Dillmann (Herzog’s 222 i. pp. 203- 
206) sugvested that the numerous variations in the 
more widely read books of the NT, such as the 
Gospels, were due to the influence of the Copt. 
and Arab. versions, ‘hat such versions were 
known in Abyssinia he infers on the following 
grounds: Prolegomena translated from the Arab. 
were prefixed to the NT writings; names of NT 
books derived from the Arab. displaced occasional] 
in later times the native nomenclature of the NT 
books; e.g. the Acts were called A brazis (= Updtes), 
Revelation A bukalamis ('Amoxd\uyis), The Arabic- 
opue Sinéddés became early naturalized in the 
Eth. Church. 

These hints of Dillmann’s are further developed 
by Guidi, who pointed out that such corrections 
are derived from an Arab. tr. circulating in Egypt 
(Guidi, Le Traduzioni degli Hoangelu in Arabo e 
in Ethwpieo, Accad. Lincei, 1888, p. 33 ff). The 
MSS are affected in various degrees by these cor- 
rections. In some they appear side by side with 
the original text. 

v. CRITICAL VALUK.-~The Eth. version of the 
OT is generally a very faithful and verbal tr. of 
the Greek. It frequently reproduces the very 
order of the words. On the Biller hand, it is not 
possible to explain many of its readings by an 
extant Gr. text, and over-against the LXX it 
frequently attests a purer text. But its eritical 
value cannot be determined until the questions 
discussed in the preceding section have been 
treated exhaustively. 

As regards the N'T, this version is related to the 
older type of text attested by the preat Greek 
Vatican and Sinaitie MSS. It has also Western 
and Alexandrian and Syrian elements. But no 
critical text has yet been published. 

vi. DATE.—Dillmann (Herzog’s RI i. 203, 204) 
confidently ascribes the Eth. version to the 4th 
and 5th centuries of our era, and regards it as 
constituting not only the oldest memorial but 
also the foundation of Eth. literature. This con- 
clusion he draws from the following facts: i. 
Christianity was already firmly established in the 
5th cent. it. The poet and musician Jared had 
already produced a church hymnal in the 6th 
cent. in, Chrysostom t+ (Hom. in Johan., Opera 


* For many interesting details see Reckendorf, ‘Ueber den 
Werth der altathiopischen Pentateuch-ubersetzung fiir die 
Reconstruction der Septuaginta,’ in ZA7'W (1887) pp. 61-90. 
Among other points he controverta Cornill’s view in his Com- 
mentary on Ezekiel (p. 67ff.), that the Ethiopic version is 
derived from the Hesychian recension of the LXX. 

t dAAw xeei Bios xai Aiyvarion xxl ‘lydoi wai iipras xal Ailions 

. UG Thy elroy piTaBadorete yAdTTAY Te wapde TevTev déyuare 
sivay livres, ¥.7.2. 
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{Montfaucon], viii. p. 10) appears to have known of 
an Eth. version of the Bible. iv. The version is 
made directly from the Greek. Now, it was only 
in the first period of Eth. literature that transla- 
tions were made from the Greek; for after the 
appearance of the Arab. language in Egypt, Eth. 
literature came under the sway of the Arabie. 

The above views of Dillmann have recently 
been confirmed by the peculiar title used for God 
in Sir 318 377, te. Astdr. ‘This shows that 
heathenism still prevailed when this book was 
translated (Dillmann, V.7. thiopici, Tom. v. p. 
117). Guidi assigns the version to the end of 
the 5th and the beginning of the 6th cent. 
Layarde’s view (Ankundigung einer neuen Ausgabe 
der griech. Uebersetzung des AT.s, 1882, p. 28), 
that the version was made in the 14th cent., not 
from a Gr. but from an Arab. or an Egyp. trans- 
lation of the original, is wholly Tae rea by 
the evidence. We may safely assume that the 
version was completed before the 7th cent. 

Rt. H. CHARLES, 

ETH-KAZIN (}'¥2 72y, where AV, misunderstand- 
ing the » locale, writes Ittah-kazin, as in same 
verse Gittah-hepher for Gath-hepher).—A town 
on the E. frontier of Zebulun, whose site has not 
been identilicd, Jos 19}, J. A. SELBIE, 


ETHNAN (jinx).—A Judahite (1 Ch 47). 
GENEALOGY. 


ETHNARCH (éé@vdpy7ns).—In 2 Co 11*7 it is stated 
that ‘in Damascus the ethnarch under Aretas 
the king guarded the city of the Damascenes,’ the 
word ethnarch being tr. in both AV and RV by 
GOVERNOR. Its exact meaning seems doubtful: 
it is used of Simon the high priest (1 Mac 14” 
15' 3), of Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 2), and of 
Archelaus (Ané. XVIL xi. 4; BJU. vi. 3). Tt was 
also used for the governor of the Jews in Alex- 
andria (Strabo, ap. Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 2), and the 
head of the Jewish community in Pal. in the time 
of Origen (Origenes, Ep. ad Africunwum, § 14). 
The last two instances suggest that the normal 
use of the word was for the ruler of a nation or 
fdvos living with separate laws and customs 
amongst those of a different race. But the sense 
of the term secms to have widened, and it be- 
came a little superior to that of tetrarch, but 
inferior to that of king (Schiirer, H/P I. ii. 244, 
etc.). A. C, HEADLAM. 


See 


ETHNI (‘3nx).—An ancestor of Asaph (1 Ch 6%, 
called in v.21 Jeatherai). See GENEALOGY. 
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EUBULUS (Eéovdos).—A leading member of 
the Christian community at Rome, who sends 
greeting to Timothy through St. Paul at the time 
of the second imprisoninont (2 Ti 4"). His name 
is Greek, but nothing further is known of him. 

W. Lock. 

EUERGETES (Prol. to Sirach).—See BrENE- 
FACTOR. 


EUMENES (Evers, ‘ well-disposed ’) 11., king of 
Pergamus, succceded his father Attalus in B.C. 
197. Through the friendship of Rome he secured 
a large extension of his territories, so that his 
kingdom became for a time one of the greatest in 
the East. In B.c. 169 he was suspected of secret 
correspondence with the enemies of Rome, but 
died (probably in B.c. 159; see Clinton, F. H. ili. 
403, 406) before an open rupture took place. The 
principal authorities for his life are Livy (Ann., 
esp. bk. xxxvii. and Epit. xlvi.), Polybius, and 
Appian, with Strabo xiii. p. 264, and Justin xxxi. 
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8, xxxil. 4. In 1 Mac 88 the Romans are said te 
have taken ‘the country of India and Media and 
Lydia’ from Antiochus the Great, and to have 
given these dominions to E. The MSS agree in 
this reading, which is, however, impossible, since 
India was never under the rule of Antiochus. 
Media, too, on account of its eastward position, is 
not likely to have ever heen ceded to KE. ‘The best 
correction is to substitute, with Michaelis, Mysia 
for Media, and, with Grotius, Ionia for India. In 
agreement with this are Livy’s statements (xxXvii. 
44) that the Roman Senate required from Antiochus 
the cession of all Asia north of the ‘laurus, and of 
these districts granted (xxxvii. 55) the part north 
of the Mwander to Eumenes. R. W. Moss. 


EUNICE (Kbvixn, so Tisch., WH, with all the 
uncial MSS; not Kdvelxn, as TR with many cur- 
sives).—'The mother of Timothy, and probably the 
daughter of Lois (2 Ti 15). The name is Greek, so 
that conceivably she may have been a proselyte ; 
but this is not a necessary inference, and more 
probably she was by birth a Jewess (‘Iovdalas, 
Ac 16'), She was married to a Gentile husband, 
and, probably out of deference to his prejudices, 
her son was not circumcised; but she gave him a 
God-fearing name (Tiud-Geos), and trained him ecare- 
fully in the OT Scriptures (2 Ti 3). She was 
robably converted to Christianity on St. Paul’s 
first visit to Lystra, us she is described as already 
a believer on the second visit (Ac 16!). She is not 
mentioned afterwards, but the curious addition of 
xjpas (Ac 16!) in cursive 25, and the substitution 
of it for ’lovdalas in Gig. fu., innmay embody a tra- 
dition of her widowhood ; this would give a fresh 
point to the injunction in 1 Ti 54, W. Lock. 


EUNUCH (0°, orddwy, edvodyos).—on9 is rendered 
in AV eunuch, oflicer, chamberlain. The employ- 
ment of eunuchs in Oriental courts was one of the 
base accoinpuniments of polygamy and despotism. 
The harems of the monarchs were committed to 
their charge, and they frequently superintended 
the education of young princes. Much influence 
was thus at times acquired by them in allairs of 
state (see Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iv. 175). They 
were often closely connected with the palace 
intrigues, which ened so importunt a part in 
Oriental history. It seems that the Heb. word 
was also used in a wide sense of persons not 
emasculated, who held offices whica were usually 
entrusted to eunuchs. Such is probably its use in 
the case of Potiphar (Gn 39!; Whiston’s Jos. Ant. 
X. x. 2n.). Where the word occurs in 1 and 2 K, 
it is sometimes difficult to determine whether it 
bears its proper or its derived signification. Hero- 
dotus (vill. 105) says that ‘among the barbarians 
eunuchs are more valued than others on account of 
their perfect fidelity,’ and instances the case of 
Hermotimns, who was highly esteemed by Xerxes. 
Xenophon (Cyrop. vii. 5. 60 ff.), in giving the reasons 
why Cyrus ainploved them, alludes to the alleged 
fact that their having no domestic ties rendered 
them capable of peculiar devotion to the interests 
of their masters, and of gratitude to those who 
conferred honour and consideration upon thei. 
They also naturally adhered to one able to protect 
thein, as they found themselves objects of contempt 
to other men. He denies the allegation that they 
are lacking in vigour and excellent qualities, and 
illustrates their tendencies by the case of ‘dogs, 
which, when castrated, cease to desert their 
masters, but are not at all less fitted for watching 
and the chase.’ 

The Law of Dt 23! (ef. Lv 22”) attaches a religious 
stigma to the condition. (See, for the prob. ground 
of this, Driver on Dt 23!), The prediction in 1S 8% 
was designed to intimate the deterioration of the 
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national life consequent upon the establishment of 
the kingdom, through the adoption of unsanctioned 
Gentile customs. Acc. to Herodotus (vi. 32), the 
Persians made eunuchs of the yoodliest of the 
outh of captured countries; but as to whether 
Daniel and his companions were thus treated by 
the Bab. conquerors, no absolutcly certain conclu- 
sions can be reached (ef. 2 K 20! 28), Eunuchs 
were in the courts of the Herods in our Lord’s 
time (Jos. Ant, XV. vil. 4; XVI. viii. 1); hence 
ITis allusion to them (Mt 19!%) as familiar to His 
hearers. See ETHIOPIAN EUNUCH. 
G. WALKER. 

EUODIA, AV Euodias (Evodla, fem. form of 
Jtodlos. Both names are found in Gr. literature 
and on the inscriptions. The Euodias of AV seems 
to have arisen from a mistake of the translators, 
who took Kiodlay for the accusative of the mas- 
culine form Evdodlas, and regarded it as the name 
of a man).—A Christian woman of Philippi, whom 
the Apostle Paul beseeches ‘to be of the same 
mind in the Lord’ with another Christian woman 
named Syntyche (Ph 4°), ‘They may have been 
deaconesses, or women of some position in whose 
houses the brethren were accustomed to meet. 
The language of St. Paul suggests a religious 
difference rather than a private quarrel (Ph 2°), 
They may have renterenton different types of piety, 
or may have differed on some question oh aHueelt life. 
St. Paul begs a certain Syzygus, or, as sone critics 
think, an unnamed ‘true yoke-fellow,’ to help 
forward the work of reconciliation, being mindful 
of the former services of these women to the cause 
of the gospel (Ph 4%), The theory of Baur, 
Schwegler, and Volkmar, that Euodia and Syntyche 
are symbolical names for Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity, is now generally abandoned. A 
mode of speaking so mysterious is out of harmony 
with the general tenor of the Epistle, J. GIBB. 


EUPATOR (Furdrwp, 1 Mac 6! ete, 2 Mac 
2” etc.), the surname of Antiochus v., son and 
successor of Antiochus Iv. Epiphanes. See AN‘I- 
OCHUS V. 


EUPHRATES (m5, Ev¢pdrys).—The Euphrates 
was called Pura-nun, ‘the great water,’ or simply 
Pura, ‘the water,’ in Sumerian, the pre-Semitic 
language of Chaldwa (cf. Gn 15'%), From this the 
Semitic Babylonians derived their Purat or Purattu 
with the feminine suffix. Purat is the Heb. 
Pérath, the Old Persian Ufrfitu, where the pros- 
thetic w was explained as the word w, ‘good,’ and 
so gave rise to the Greek Eu-phrates. In the 
OT it is generally known as ‘the river’ (eg. Dt 
11%, Ex 23%), it being the largest and most notable 
river of Western Asia, and accordingly in Gn 2! 
alone of the rivers of Paradise no geographical 
description is given of it.* In Babylonia it wag also 
called ‘the river of Sippara’ as well as the Uruttu, 
a dialectical form of Purattu. 

The Euphrates (Arab. Frat) has two sources, 
one of which was called the Euphrates in antiquity ; 
in Armenian, Yephrat; while the other, which rises 
to the south-east, the modern Murfid-Su, was 
termed the Arsanias, Arm. Aradzani, Arzania in 
the Assyr. inscriptions, They rise in two valleys 
of Armenia, from GUU0 to 6500 feet high, the one in 
the Anti-Taurus, the other in Mount Ararat, and 
unite near Malatiych (Meliténé, Assyr. Melid) ina 
valley about 2000 feet high, whence they flow east- 
ward through a narrow gorge towards Syria. 
From this point to the alluvial plain of Babylonia 
the fall of the river is about 1000 feet in 700 miles, 
so that it is navigable only down stream. The 
high road from east to west passed it in OT 


* Itis disputed whether Jer 18-7 really refers to the Euphrate 
see Ewald, ad loc.). 2 : i 


times at Birtn (Birejik) and Carchemish (Jeradts). 
There was another passage at Thapsakos, the 
Tiphsah of 1 K 44. A little to the south of 
Carchemish was Pethor (Assyr. Pitru), on the 
western bank at the junction of the Euphrates with 
the Sajur (Assyr. Sagura). Still farther south, but 
on the eastern bank, it was joined by the Belikh 
(Assyr. Balikh) and Khabfir(Assyr. Khabur), which 
came from the land of Gozan (Assyr. Guzanu, 2 K 
178), At the mouth of the Khabar was Circesium 
(now Karkisia, Assyr. Sirki). After this the 
Euphrates receives no more affluents; but north- 
ward of Sippara or ae papryeun it approaches the 
Tigris very nearly, and by again widening out forms 
the plain of Babylonia. The Euphrates and Tigris 
now unite before falling into the sea, owing to the 
accumulation of silt at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, but in OT times they still entered the sea 
by separate mouths. The water of the Euphrates 
was dissipated over Babylonia by means of canals 
for the purposes of irrigation, and at its mouth 
were vreat salt marshes, called Marratu by the 
Babylonians (see Jer 507). Here lived the Kalda 
or Chaldeans, with their capital Bit-Yakin, of 
which Merodach-baladan was king. 
LITERATURK, — Frd. Delitzsch, Parvadics, 169f. ; Schrader, 
KAT? 84f.; Chesney, Huphrates Waped. vol. i; Loftus, 
Chaldwa and Susiana; Layard, Nin. and Bab. chs, xxi.-xxii. 5 
Rawlinson, Herodotus, i, Essay ix. A. 11. SAYCE. 


EUPOLEMUS (Ev’rd\euos), the son of John, the 
son of Accus, one of the ambassadors sent to Rome 
by Judas Maccabeus, after his victory over 
Nicanor, in order to conclude an alliance between 
the Romans and the Jews in B.C. 161 (1 Mac 8", 
2 Mac 4", comp. Jos. Anf. XI x. 6). Eupo- 
lemus has often been identified with the author 
of a history of the Jews, written in Greek, which 
is quoted by Alexander Polyhistor, Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. i. 23), and Eusebius (Prep. 
Kv. ix. 30-34), Since the historian Enpolemus 
seems to have written about B.c. 157, and was 
alinost certainly a Jew, this identification may be 
correct (comp. Schiirer, 7/2 HW. ii. 203 {Ff ). 

H. A. WIttTR. 

EURAQUILO.— Euraquilo (etpax’rAwyr) is the read- 
ing adopted at Ac 274 by WH and the RV, instead 
of Euroclydon in the TR and AV, as the name 
of the wind, which, suddenly descending from the 
heights of Crete on St. Paul’s ship as it was sail- 
ing closely along the shore, seized it and drove it 
before the storm, which ended in the shipwreck 
on Melita. St. Luke describes the wind as, in 
character, ‘typhonie’ (RV ‘ tempestuous’), that 
ig, marked by whirlwinds or ‘sudden eddying 
squalls,’ as Kamsay calls them, adding that 
‘every one who has any experience of sailing on 
lakes or bays overhung by mountains will ap- 
preciate the epithet “ typhonic ” which Luke uses’ 
(Sé. Paul the Traveller, p. 326), and by way of 
sreater exactness adds its nautical name, ‘ which 
13 called’ (6 xadovuevos), Unhappily, the state of 
the text leaves the precise name doubtful. <A 
summary of the various readings will be found in 
Sanday, Appendices ad NT, p. 140. The great 
mass of later testimony yields ‘ Euroclydon’; the 
oldest uncials AN have evpaKvrwy, and this was 
pues, the reading of B*. To 8? appear to be 
due the superimposed T and A which appear in 
this MS (ETPTAKATAQN). B® then either turned 
A into A, or, if it was done by B?, patched up the 
letter afresh. Vercellone-Cozza in the appendix 
to their facsimile say ‘evpaxvAwy B}, evpuxdAvdwy Be,’ 
The Vulg. Cassiod. give Luro-aquilo. Apart from 
ampler attestation, Euroclydon may claim a pre- 
ference as the more difficult reading, by Postne 
which we may explain the others as emendations, 
but hardly the converse. The word in this form 
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is not found anywhere else. The meaning of the 
compound is obscure. Etymologically, it would 
mean ‘a surge raised by Eurus,’ the E. or 8.E. 
wind, but such a description of the effect could 
hardly be applied to the wind itself which caused 
it. If we should take the form ev’puxd\vdwyv (which 
occurs in B?, one or two cursives, and a gloss of 
the Hiym. M. s.v. ruddy, and is approved by 
Griesb.) and derive it from ev’pvs, ‘ broad,’ it would 
mean ‘a wind raising a broad surge or surf’; 
but besides its lack of attestation, it is for the 
iat aay of its greater suitableness dismissed 
by eyer as an obvious correction ; and it would 
yleld a character more or less applicable to any 
wind blowing strongly rather than such a note 
(e.g. of direction) as we might expect to be the 
basis of a distinctive nautical name. Euraquilo, 
on the other hand, commends itself not only by 
its early attestation, but by its special precision, 
as made up of Eurus the 8.E. or rather (as Smith 
adduces strong reasons for holding) the E., and 
Aquilo the N-E., wind, fitly expressing the diree- 
tion E.N.E. whence this wind blew. It well accords 
(a) with the narrative of the incidence and effects 
of the storm, and (6) with the experience of navi- 
ators in the Levant, quoted by Smith and others, 
in which ‘ southerly winds almost invariably shift 
to a violent northerly wind.’ The exception taken 
to the form as ‘inadmissible’ (Reuss and others), 
‘because it is composed of a Greek and a Latin 
element,’ vanishes in presence of analogous com- 
pounds such as Kuronotus and Eurvauster, and of 
the probably mixed nationality of the sailors and 
traders to whom such coinages were primaril 
due; to say nothing of the survival, to which 
Renan calls attention, of the word Huraquilo 
itself in the name Gregolia given to the same 
wind by the Levantines ‘as Luripus has become 
Egripou.’ Following strict analogy, we might 
expect the word to be, as in the Vulg., Euroaquilo, 
and the presence of a less regular form may have 
led to conjectural emendation (Overbeck); but we 
can hardly see how this should have deviated into 
so enigmatic a word as Euroclydon. Meyer says, 
‘Far more naturally would the converse take 
place, and the EvpoxAvSwy, not being understood, 
would be displaced by the similar KipaxtAwy . . . 
so that the latter form remains a product of old 
emendatory conjecture’—a curious anticipation, 
in this particular case, of the theory more recently 
formulated by Burgon and Miller as to the older 
witnesses whom they designate ‘the licentious 
scribes of the West.’ For them (Causes of the 
Corruption of the Traditional Text, p. 46f.) this 
passage supplies a signal confirmation of their 
view, leading them to denounce in strong language 
Euraquilo as ‘an imaginary name,’ ‘an impos- 
sible Latin name,’ ‘utterly missing the point, 
which is the violence of the wind as expressed in 
the term Euroclydon’ (a remarkable begging of 
the question, where the violence of the wind had 
already been explicitly affirmed in the epithet 
‘typhonic’ !). hy should these early copyists be 
thus severely blamed for suspecting some corrup- 
tion to underlie the anomalous Eurvuclydon, and 
preferring the more intelligible Euraquilo on such 
grounds of internal probability as have since com- 
mended it to the majority of critics and com- 
mentators? But when we consider the mass of 
testimony on the side of Enuroclydon, and the 
difficulty of accounting for the emergence of this 
form, if it had not been original, may we not find 
a feasible key to the solution of the problem in 
the view put forward by Conybeare and Howson 
(ii, p. 402n.): ‘Tho addition of the words 6 
KaXovmevos seems to us to show that it was a 
name popularly given by the sailors to the wind ; 
and nothing is more natural than that St. Luke 


should use the word which he heard the sailors 
employ on the occasion’ ? 


VLATERATURR.—Tho ea NY ig discussed in the ‘ Lives of St. 
Paul’ by Conybeare and Howson, Lewin, and others; at con- 
siderable length, but with unequal relevancy, by Falconer, 
Diss. on St. Paul's Voyage, 2nd ed. pp. 12-19, 24-26; most 
fully and satisfactorily by Snuth, Voyage and Shipwreck, in his 
* Diss. on the wind Euroclydon,’ p, 119 ff, with Appendices from 
Bentley and Granville Penn, pp. 287-292 ; cf. Blass, ad loc. 


WILLIAM P. DICKSON, 

EUTYCHUS (vrvyos).—When St. Paul was at 
Troas on his final journey to Jerus., on the first day 
of the week he and his party, with the Christians 
of the place, assembled in an upper room to break 
bread. As St. Paul was leaving the next morning, 
his speech was lengthy, and a young man of the 
name of Eutychus, who was sitting at the window 
(émt ris Aupldos), fell asleep (perhaps owing to the 
heat of the many lamps that were lighted), and, 
falling down from the third storey, was taken up 
dead (#p0y vexpés). St. Paul went down and em- 
braced him, nnd bade them not trouble them- 
selves, as his life was yet in him. ‘Then he went 
upstairs, broke bread, and continued talking until 
the morning. As they departed the young man 
was brought to them alive ( Ac 207-!%), 

The incident occurs in the ‘we’ section of the Ac 
and is clearly authentic, but two opinions are held. 
It has been pointed out that it may be capable of a 
perfectly natural explanation, and it is suggested 
that it Wlustrates the growth of mythical stories 
on a basis of fact, and has been introduced here as 
a parallel incident to that related concerning Peter 
(9°43), But Ramsay points out that St. Luke’s 
language is very precise; that he does not, as in 
141°, merely state that IK. was thought to be dead, 
and that weight must be attached to his medical 


knowledge. Even if this be (as is vy the 
case) putting an unnatural strain on the words, it 


is perfectly clear that the story was related as an 
instance of the exhibition of power by the apostle, 
and that the writer, who was an eye-witness, be- 
lieved it to be such. 

LITERATURB.—-Ramsay, St. Paul the Trav. p. 200; Holtz 
mann, Lfand-Commentar, p. 402; Zeller, Acta, ii. p. 62, Eng. tr. 

A. C. HEADLAM. 

EVANGELIST (etayyedorjs,—‘a preacher of 
good news,’ the substantive of evayyeNltw—or etay- 
yerl{ouat, the commoner )bibl. form). ‘The verb is 
used in bibl. Gr. occasionally in the general sense 
of class. Gr. (18 319, Uk 1”), and, when specialized, 
stands for the work of Gospel preachers of all 
kinds: the subst., however—which is rare, and 
entirely sacred and eccles., occurring in bibl. Gr. 
only in Ac 21%, Eph 44, 2 'Ti45—is confined strictly 
to the Christian good tidings, and, apparently, to 
a particular office or function (see Hort, Heclesia, 
158). The clearest evidence for the distinctness 
of office or function Nes in Eph 4% ‘(Christ] 
gave some to be apostles; and some, prophets ; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers.’ Itis true that, in the list at 1 Co 12%, 
evangelists are omitted (also érloxomwo: and Slaxovor) 3 
but there the point is, perhaps, to illustrate 
spiritual aptitude rather than to give an exhaust- 
ive list of eccles. offices. When a similar omission 
occurs, Ko 12%%, St. Paul seems bent chiefly on 
distinguishing certain charismata, being content 
to leave the catalogue incomplete. Possibly, in 
each case local considerations partly account for 
the omissions. But in Eph the context suggests 
that the writer desires to mention all the principal 
offices, whereby Christ had provided for the 
spiritual edification of the Church universal, and 
evayyedor#s appears to come third in order of 
institution and of spiritual significance. At the 
same time it is noticeable that we do not find the 
word (even in places where it might cient be 
looked for) in any of the Pauline Epistles whose 
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enuineness meets with most general acceptance. 
Satsal uent reference will be made to the passage 
in the Pastoral Epistles, 2'T1 4° ; it will be suflicient 
here to say that the phrase €pyov wolycov edaryye- 
Moros, ‘dou the work of an evangelist,’ is too 
marked nnd peculiar to be satisfactorily inter- 
sreted as merely equivalent to ‘preach the Gospel.’ 
‘he third and last instance—that in Ac 21° (a 
verse in one of the ‘we’ passages), ‘we came unto 
Coesarea; and entering into the house of Philip 
the evangelist, who was one of the seven, we 
abode with him ’—must be compared with Ac 8°-®, 
where it is said that among those who were 
scattered from Jerus. after the martyrdom of 
Stephen, and went hither and thither preaching 
the word, Philip preached the Christ at Samaria, 
without being qualified (v.8") to impart the Holy 
Spirit; was sent by the Spirit to teach the 
Ethiopian eunuch in the desert between Jerus. 
and Gaza; was afterwards curried off by the Spirit 
and found at Azotus; and, finally, having evan- 
gelized ‘all the cities’ in his route, took up his 
abode ut Cxsarea. He may therefore have been 
called evayyeXcor#s, uot because he had been defin- 
itely set apart for the office, but because of the 
missionary work he had done and was peel 
still doing with Ciesarea as centre. Le had, in 
fact, been set apart for something else, ‘to serve 
tables’ (Ac 6'-8, 218), but had superadded, and 
possibly, in the end, substituted, the work of a 
missional y, because he was, like Stephen, ‘full of 
the Holy Ghost’ (Ac 65), and possessed the charisma 
for the work of ¥ wching to those who had not 
heard the Gospel before. 

The three passayes, as above discussed and illus- 
trated, suggest the following conclusions: (1) The 
evangelists were inferior to the apostles, They are 
placed third in order in Eph; Philip was unable 
to impart the Holy Spirit to the Samaritans ; 
Timothy was the assistant and delegate of St. Paul. 
Consistent with this conclusion is the epigram of 
Psendo-Jerome (tn Lph 44) fomnis BOS evan- 
gelista, non omnis evangelista apostolus.’ (2) They 
were travelling missionurics, preaching the Gospel 
to those unacquainted with it, yet sometimes with 
a settled place of abode, as Philip at Cosarea, and 
Timothy at Kphesus. Thus they were officers act- 
ing for the whole Christian community, not for a 
single church only. ‘Their function could be 
general, covering wide districts, or it could be, in 

ractice, local and circumscribed. ‘Thus ‘Theo- 
oret’s apparently contradictory statements can 
be reconciled : mepiidvres éxipurrov, yet uh repitbvres 
mavraxov. ‘Going about they ae to preach,’ yet 
‘not going about everywhere’ (as apostles might 
do). (3) They were charismatically endowed. Com- 
pare the influence of the Holy Spirit upon Philip, 
and the ydpiopue of Timothy (1 Tid, 2'Ti 1%). Yet 
the revelations to the prophet and apostle were of 
&@ higher und more striking order. The apostles 
were fitted to be the direct authoritative repre- 
sentatives of Christ (Mt 10", Gal 44%, L Co 11%); 
the prophets, to sway the heart and conscience by 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power (1 Co 
14); the evanvelists were more ‘matter-of-fact 
men,’ preaching the word, connnunicating the facts 
of the Gospel, paving the way for the more system- 
atic work of the pastors and teachers (see order in 
Eph 4") who watched over and trained the 
churches when founded (2 ‘Ti 47-5). But while this 
may sutice for a distinction in work, it must not 
be taken as exclusive, so that apostles could not 
be prophets, or that apostles and prophets could 
not be evangelists, or that nyntereliees could not 
be pastors or teachers, or both. In the floating 
constitution of the half-orgunized early Church, 
different kinds of work were amalgamated (as 
must always happen) according to qualifications 
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and circumstances (cf. 1 Co 1”, Ac 8%, and the 
mixed instructions to Timothy and Titus). (4) They 
were, sometimes at any rate, solemnly set apart for 
the special function. ‘Thus duchy (1 ‘Ti 434, 
2'Ti 18); and probably Paul and Barnabas (Ac 13!) 
were (so far as the Church was concerned) set 
apart, in the first instance, not as apostles, but 
as evangelists from among the ‘prophets and 
teachers’ at Antioch. 

But we are still left in much uncertainty as to 
the exact position of the ebayyederys, and this un- 
certainty is increased rather than diminished by 
the contributions of later literature to the subject. 
Why, for instance, is there no mention of evan- 
gelists in the Apostolic Fathers? Because, says 
Harnack, there was no definite primitive distine- 
tion between apostle and evangelist, and in the 
Didaché the ‘apostles’ are just evangelists. But 
why should not evangelist have survived, and 
apostle have been reserved (as in later days) for 
the first direct. representatives of Christ? And, 
further, when in the Didaché the ‘apostles’ wre 
forbidden to stay more than two days in the same 
lace, cun we regard them as parallels to Paul, or 

hilip, or Timothy, especially as in a letter to the 
last named such constant itinerancy is condemned 
(1 Ti 5%)? Of course the strict injunction in the 
Didaché may be due to the growing opportunities 
for imposing upon the hospitality ar well-to-do 
Christians, il the missionaries referred to in 
1 Ti may have been caricatures of the evangelist 
type; but the difference is striking. A partial 
reply to the former question may be that ie ex- 
tension of the apostolate beyond the ‘Twelve and 


St. Paul (an extension obtaining apparently in the 
apostolic age itsclf) soon submerged the less 


familiar and less dignified name of evanyelist. 
This, however, scarcely accounts for the speedy 
and growing excltusiveness of the apostolic title; 
or for the fact that Eusebius recognizes in Pan- 
teenus the evangelist a type of an old order still 
largely surviving in the days of the Alexandrian, 
but not common in his own days (Iius. AZ v. 10). 
The material Eusebius affords us on this subject, 
though to some extent unhistorical, throws back 
light on the primitive use of the term evangelist. 
Ue telly how Pantanus found that his arrival in 
{India had been anticipated by the written Gospel 
of Matthew; he tells bow Thaddeus, one of the 
Seveuty, had been sent by the Apostle Thomas, 
under divine impulse, to Edessa, as a preacher and 
evangelist of the teaching of Christ (4/27 i. 13), 
and this ‘teaching’ (also called ‘the seed of the 
word of God’) is the story of Jesus (§ 19). We 
may combine these hints with the fact that Euse- 
bius (leaving the rest unmentioned) avowedly re- 
cords ‘the names of those [post-apostolic evan- 
yelists] only who have transmitted the apostolic 
doctrine to us in writings still extant’; that Theo- 
doret definitely restricted the name to this class; 
that, finally, d¢cumenius and Chrysostom confined 
the name to the writers of the Four Gospels; and 
that evayyextorys became (in the A Sli Ordin- 
ances, Harnack, Teale, ii. 5) an appellation of the 
dvayvwor}s, the reader of the Gospel for the day, 
who had also to be dunynrixés, Parable of explaining 
it. We may further recall that Philip interpreted 
the prophet Isaiah to the eunuch; that Apollos 
(probably an evangelist) was mighty in the Scrip- 
tures; that he had been taught the ‘way of the 
Lord’ more perfectly by Aquila and Priscilla (prob- 
ably evangelists also, as Theophylact believes) ; 
that Timothy the evangelist was strony in the 
Scriptures, one of the reasons doubtless for his 
choice; that Paul passes on to Timothy the ‘de- 
posit’ of the Goupel he had received from Christ, 
exhorts him to keep the original model of sound 
words, and reminds him of the word that is trust- 
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worthy, and of the (open) mystery of godliness 
which is the story of Jesus (2T1 1, 1'Ti 6%61%, 2 Ti 
Qua. of. Tit 38, 1 Ti 3!). We shall, then, favour 
the conclusion that the NT evangelists, as such, 
were depositarics of the facts of the Gospel as it 
gradually crystallized; dealing with these facts 
orally and in writing, now as missionaries, now as 
interpreters, without the special codia of the 
apostles, or their peculiar weight and authority ; 
demi-apostolic men, with a charisma, but one not 
so commanding as that of the apostle, or so strik- 
ing as that of the prophet. In a word, they might 
be called specially inspired teachers; the evayye- 
Neor}s being eunetuely and originally a teacher 
abroad, agyressive, awakening; the dddcxados a 
teacher af home, quiet and edifying. Tf this was 
the practical difference between evangelist and 
teacher, we can better understand Eph 4" ‘some 
(general and missionary) evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers’ (local officers with the double 
capacity for moral supervision and for instruction 
in doctrine). We can better understand 1 Co 12%, 
where é:dacxddous (in the third place) would include 
evangelists. We can better understand how, in 
the letters to Timothy the ‘evangelist,’ so great 
a stress is laid on teaching. Furthermore, we can 
better understand the meaning of teacher in the 
Didaché, when the phrase, ‘whoever cometh and 
teacheth, you,’ is followed immediately by ‘but in 
regard to the apostles and prophets’ (ch. 11); here 
the teacher seems to be a wandering teacher, that 
is, an evangelist; and the order ‘apostles and 
prophets’ is so far against the supposition that 
the apostles are evangelists. This contention is 
confirmed by the order in other passages, ¢.g. 
(ch. 15) ‘ Bishops and deacons. . . they too render 
you the service of prophets and teachers’ [when, #.e. 
you have none such sojourning among you); for 
‘prophets and teachers’ may ‘settle among’ them 
(ch. 13), though apostles may not. 

If this progressive convergence of evangelist and 
teacher be a fact, it is easy to see how the title of 
apostle became increasingly exclusive, and how the 
title of evangelist gradually confined itself to the 
writers of the Four Gospels. See CHURCH, p. 433. 


Lirgraturn.—Zoéckler, Diakonen und Evangelisten; Réville, 
Les origines de l'épiscopat; Sohm, Kirchenrecht; Weizsicker, 
Apostolic Age (ing, tr.); Harnack, Texte ii. Lehre der Apoatel ; 
Zalin, Misziongmethoden tin Zeitalter der Apostel; Smith, DB, 
art. ‘ Evangelist.’ J. MASSIE. 


EVE (735 havvah),* is the name given in J to 
the first woman, the wife of Adam, the mother of 
Cain, Abel, and Seth. In Gn 3” (which is some- 
times regarded as a gloss) it is said that she was 
so named because 59 ox Ama ‘she was the mother 
of all living,’ t.e. of course, ‘all living men.’ on 
is a form of the widespread Sem. root ™n, nn, or 
vn, and ==/ife,as LXX, Oxf. Heb. Lex. ; rather than 
living (RVin Living or Life), or life-giving (Symm.), 
as if ashortened Pi. ptep. W. R. Smith (Ainship 
and Marriage in Arabia, p. 177) makes Mavvah a 
phonetic variation of Layy, and thus a personifica- 
tion of the bond of kinship, conceived as exclusively 
mother-kinship (hayy). ellh. (Proleg. 308 n. Eng. 
tr.) follows Noldeke in suggesting that havvah 
=serpent, as explained in Philo (de agric. Noe, 
§ 21) and Midrash Rabba on Gn 3”, and finds here 
a trace of the primitive belief that all carthly life 
originated in a primeval serpent (cf. the function 
of Tiamat in the Bab. cosmology, and Arab. 
hayyatun, serpent). 


* LXX Gn $20 Zz, 4). 2% Eve (the Ede» of v.25 has no equi- 
valent in the Heb.), so also in NT 2 Co 118, 1 Ti 218, In Gn 320 
Aq. has Ave or Ade, and Symm. Zweydves, Tisch. writes Eve 
both in OT and NT, but WH (ii. 313) point out that in the absence 
of MS evidence as to breathings, the only safe guide is the 
initial mp ofthe Heb. Cf. also the Vulg. Meva, both in OT and NT. 


For Eve’s relation to Adam, and the account of 
her in the narrative of the Creation * and the Fall, 
sce ADAM. Her utterance on the birth of Cain, 
Gn 41, is very obscure,—marny vx 037 ‘I have 
gotten # man,’ AV ‘from the Lord,’ with Targ. 
Onk.; RV ‘with the help of the Lord,’ with LXX, 
da rod Oooh; Vulg. per deum; Symm. ody xvply. 
Another Gr. tr. quoted in Field’s Hexapla, éxrnad- 
kenv dvOpwrov xipiov, ‘I have gotten a man, even the 
Lord,’ has been adopted b Luther and others, and 
understood as expressing love's conviction that the 
promised Messiah of 3! had been born. Umbreit 
proposed ‘IT have gotten J” for a husband.’ ‘The 
RV is the only probable translation. The text 
is possibly corrupt. (See CAIN). 


W. HH. BENNETT. 
EVENING.—See TIME. 


EVENT occurs thrice in Ke (2™ 92-8) ag the tr. 
of mihrch in the obsol. sense of ‘that which befalls,’ 
‘fate’: ag 9° ‘There is one event to the righteous 
and to the wicked.’ Cf. Shaks. 2 /enry IV. 
IV. li, 88— 


‘ Against ill chances men are ever merry, 
But heaviness forcruns the good event.’ 


Elsewhere event is found only in the sense of 
‘issue,’ ‘result,’ Wis 88 “rWisdom] foreseeth ... 
the events of seasons and times’ (éxpdoes); 2 Mac 
9° *expect what shall be the event’ (7d droByodue- 
vov). This, which is the common meaning of Lat. 
eventus, 18 most frequent in writers of the time of 
AV, as Shaks. 7. of Shrew, MI. 11, 126— 


‘T'll after him, and sce the event of this.’ 


The mod. sense of an occurrence is very rare in 
writers of the period. Carlyle quotes Cromwell 
(Letters, 12 Sept. 1650) ‘[ We do not think] of the 
hand of the great God in this mighty and strange 
appearance of Ilis; but ean slightly ‘all it an 
“event.” J. HASTINGS. 


EVERLASTINGNESS. — l’or everlasting see 
EscnATOLoay. ‘ Everlastingness,’ once common 
for ‘eternity,’ is now used only where its special 
sienification is emphasized, as Cheyne, Isaiah, i. 
242, *'The iden of the divine everlastingness is one 
of the primary notes of the OP ecy Tt occurs 
only 2 Es 8% ¢O Lord, thou that dwellest in ever- 
lastingness’ (qui inhabitas srecalum, RV ‘abidest 
for ever,’ nvm ‘inhabitest eternity’) Wye. 
(1388) translates Is 57!5 ‘For the Lord high, and 
enhaunsid, seith these things, that dwellith in 
cuerlastyngnesse.’ J. ITASTINGS. 


EVERY is occasionally found in AV where mod. 
usage demands ‘each,’ as 25 217? ‘a inan of great 
stature, that had on every hand six fingers, and on 
every foot six toes’; 2 Its 37° ‘it came to pass in 
every of them’ (RV omits) ;+ Rev 21 ‘every several 
gate was of one pearl’ (RV ‘cach one of the several 
gates’). Cf. Cranmer, Works, i. 11], ‘In my right 
hearty wise | commend me unto you, and hkewise 


* The line of an Assyr. Bab. magical text is often read as, 
‘The woman from the loins of the man they bring forth,’ 


and quoted aga parallel to the formation of Eve from the ribs 
of Adam. But when this line is correctly tr. and read in ite 
context, the parallel entirely disappears; ‘they’ are demons, 
and the passage narrates their ubiquity and mischief; the 
enter houses through locked doors, like a snake or the wind, 
and 

‘A woman [who is) at the loins (?) of a man they lead away. 

A child [who js] at the knee of a man they draw forth, 

A noblo [who is) at the house of his kindred they drive 


out.’ 
J. D. Davis, Genesis and Sem. Trad, 49. 


See throughout, Of. Heb. Lex. ayn, Dillm. on Gn 82 41, 


+ Of. T. Elyot, Zhe Governour, ii. 4, ‘he made as wel the 
great os the smal, and careth for euery of them equally.’ 
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to everich * of you.’ Cf. also Ex 35” ‘every wise 


hearted among you.’ 

Trench (On the Auth. Ver. of N17’, p. 63) points out that 
both ‘each’ and ‘every’ take occasionally plu. concords, as 
Ph 23 ‘Let each esteem other better than themselves’; 
Rev 2013 ‘They were judged every man according to their 
works.’ Elo adds, ‘*‘each" and “every,” though alike implying 
many, alike resolve that many into its units, and refer to it in 
these its constituent parts, with only the difference that ‘ each” 
segregates, and “every” aggregates, the units which comprise 
it. J. HASTINGS. 


EVI (x ‘desire’ (?)).—One of the five kings of 
Midian slain, Nu 318, Jos 13% (Bul) P. 


EVIDENCE, EYIDENTLY.—Following Cover- 
dale, AV has translated 199, sépher (lit. ‘ book’) by 
‘evidence’ in Jer 321 1. 12. 14 ter. 16. 44, "The meaning 
is ‘ title-deeds.’ Coke (1628) says, ‘ Writings under 
seale, as Churters and Deeds, and other writings 
without seale, as Court Rolles, Accounts, and the 


like...are called Evidences.’ KV gives ‘deed’ 
throughout. Cf. 'T. Adams, /7 Peter, p. 23 (on 1), 


‘Therefore a man should be often perusing and 
looking over his own evidence, as we review our 
assurances of worldly possessions, that he may be 
sure of the whole and every part of it: for it is 
dangerous to jiave any flaw or defect in our con- 
veyance of salvation,’ 

‘Evidence’ is also the tr. of fieyxos in its single 
occurrence in NT, He 11! (RV ‘proving,’ RVm 
‘test’) ‘Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ ‘This 
is the Bisheps’ tr®, Wychlif having ‘an argument 
of thingis not aperynge,’ Tind. ‘a certayntie of 
thinges which are not sene,’ Gen. ‘sheweth evi- 
dently the things which are not scene.’ 

‘Evidently’ is the ti™ of gavepis, Ac 108 ‘He 
saw In a vision evidently about the ninth hour of 
the day an angel of God coming in to him’ (RV 
‘openly ’); and of the prep. mpo- in mrpoeypddn, Gal 3} 
‘before whose eyes Jesus Christ, tah been evi- 
dently set forth crucified’ (RV ‘openly’), In 
both places ‘evidently’ has the obsol. meaning of 
‘clearly,’ ‘distinctly,’ as in Knox, /Zist. 261, ‘And 
lest that your Honors should doubt in any of 
these premises, we offer ourselves evidently to 
prove, That,’ ete. J. WASTINGS. 


EVIL.—This word is likely to become obsolete 
except in the theological sense of the doctrine of 
evil (for which see SIN).t In AV it is freely used 
as subst., adj., and adverb. 4, As subst., often in 
immed, antithesis to ‘good,’ as Gu 2° “the tree of 
knowledge (RV ‘the knowledge’) of zood and evil’ 
(yq sie); 2 ies 24 ET have broken the evil in pieces, 
and created the good’ (malum et... bonum): 
sometimes in the plu., as Pr 14 ‘The evil bow 
before the good’ (o zip 25 oy7 ny). 2. As adj. 
‘evil’ is applied, not only to things, but even 
to persons, & usage now quite obsolete ; thus Jer 
12" ‘all mine evil PTH PSHE Cf. Knox, Hist. 


**Every’ is ‘ever each’; the above example shows it in 
rocess of formation; and the two words are often practically 
interchangeable, as Millon, Coimues, 311— 


‘I know each lane and every alley green,’ 


t The loss of ‘ evil’ scems to be the result. of a discrimination 
in words with cognate meaning. The AV used ‘evil,’ ‘bad,’ 
‘naughty,’ quite indiscriminately. Thus in Jer 242.8 ‘the other 
basket had very nanghty flys, which could not be eaten, they 
were 60 bud . . . the good figs, very good; and the evil, very 
evil, that cannot be eaten, thy are #0 evil.’ This goes farther 
in the way of varicty than the earlier versions by introducing 
‘bad.’ The Heb, is the same throughout, and RV gives ‘bad’ 
throughout. 

In Mt 214] the AV has followed the Bishops’, ‘he will miserably 
destroy those wicked men,’ and has thus lost the force of the 
Greek (xaxots xaxms evodtets avtocs). Tindale is no better, ‘He 
will cruellye destroye those evyll persons.’ But Wyclif, ‘He 
schal Iese (=destroy) yuel the yucle men’; Rheims, ‘The 
naughtio men he will bring to naught’; and RV ‘He will 
miserably destroy those miserable men,’ all give the repetition 
ite advantage. 


283, ‘He had a very evil woman to his wife.’ For 
‘evil spirit’ (Lk 7" 8%, Ac 1914 18. 10. 18) seg DEMON. 
In Mt 5*7 64 RV prefers ‘the evil one’ to AV ‘the 
evil,’ and in 1Jn 5” for AV ‘ wickedness’: see 
DEMON, and consult Lightfoot, On a Fresh Me- 
vision’, pp. 269-323; Chase, Lord’s Prayer in 
Karly Church (‘Texts and Studies,’ I. iii.), pp. 
71-167. The ‘evil eye’ is a Heb. expression for 
ENvy (which see). 3. As adv. chiefly in the phrase 
‘evil entreat’ (Ex 5”, Dt 266, Job 247, To 10%, 
Sir 7°° 3351, Ac 76): the other phrases are ‘ went 
evil with’ (1 Ch 7%); ‘evil affected’ (Ad. Est 13°, 
Ac 142); ‘evil spoken of’ (Sir 387, Ro 148, 1 Co 
10%) ; § fare evil’ (Sur 3%). Cf. Grindal, Letter to 
Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc. ed. p. 381) ‘ Much like to the 
Popish Bishops in your father’s time, who would 
have had the English translation of the Bible 
called in, as evil translated ; and the new trans- 
lating thereof to have been committed to them- 
selves ; which they never intended to perform.’ 

Evilfavouredness.—See l’AVOUR. 

J. IASTINGS, 

EVIL-MERODACH (3759 50x) was the son and 
successor of the great Nebuchadrezzar on the 
throne of Babylon. According to 2 K 257, he 
promoted the captive king of Jerus., Jehoiachin, 
im the 37th year of his captivity, set his throne 
above the thrones of the kings who were with him 
in prison, changed his prison garments, and made 
him a gnest at the royal table to the end of his 
life. The Sept. reads Etiaduapwdéx, and Berosus 
"Apirpapotdoxos, ‘he cuneiform equivalent of his 
name 18 Amél( A vél)-Maruduk (cf. Waupt in Zettsch. 
J. Assyr. ii. 266 and 284 f.), ‘ man (servant) of Mero- 
dach.’? According to Berosus, he administered the 
kingdom during his two years’ reign (562-560) with 
indiscretion and wanton unrestraint. 'Tiele (Bad.- 
Assyr. Ges. pp. 457, 46-4) concludes, on the basis 
of this character of I.-M., that the benevolent act 
towards Jehoiachin should be attributed to his 
successor on the throne of Babylon. We possess as 
yet none of his annals, though several contract 
tablets date from his reign. In the year 560 his 
brother-in-law, Neriglissar (Nergal-8ar-usur, 
‘Nergal preserve the king’), in a conspiracy, 
slew him and seized the throne. 

LiTERATURE.—-Meyer, Geach. d. Alterthuma, vol. 1. p. 597; 
Delitzsch, Z/eb. Lang. p. 12; Boscawen, Trane, Soc, Bib. Arch. 
vol, vi. p. 11%. ; and authorities above cited. 

IrA M. PRICE, 


EVIL SPEAKING. — See SLANDER. EVIL 


SPIRIT.—See DEMON. 


EXACT.—1. The adj., only Sir 519 ‘In my doings 
I was exact? (€v rotjoe: pou SinxpSycduny A, but 3 
has ev roujoce Aywod dinxpiBacduny, ‘in the doing of 
hunger (?) | was exact’; Fritzsche suggests, and 
most edd. adopt, vouov, ‘in the doing of the law’). 
Here ‘exact’ means ‘strict,’ ‘particular,’ as 
Shaks. 7rowl. and Cres. Iv. v. 232-- 


‘Now, Hector, I have fed mine eyes on thee ; 
I have with exact view perused thee, Hector,’ 


and Ierbert, The Temple: ‘ Faith,’ 1. 48— 


‘What though my bodice runne to dust? 
Faith cleaves unto it, counting every grain 
With an exact and most particular trust, 
Reserving all for flesh again.’ 


2. As verb frequently. Notice Ps 89% ‘ The enemy 
shall not exact upon him’ (i. ayrks5, RVm ‘do him 
violence’): the mod. phrase is ‘impose exactions 
upon.’ Cf. Burnet (1687), Zrav. ii. 86, ‘Innkeepers 
think they have a right to exact upon Strangers.’ 


In Lk 3!3 RV has changed ‘ Exact no more than that which is 
appointed you,’ into ‘Extort no more,’ etc. But ‘exact’ was 
aurely strong enough; were they permitted to extort anything? 
Tind. has ‘require.’ Followin the Vulg. factatis, Wyclif has 
‘do ye no more,’ and Rheims ‘ Doe nothing more,’ which seems 
a natural reply to ‘What shall we do?’ But the Greek verbs 
are not the same, Ti ety weimoausy (TR sostioousy) and Mydiy. . . 
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apaeotrs; and xpéeoty has the sense of exacting both in class. 
Greek and in Lk 1923 (EV ‘require’). Agere {is siinilarly used in 
Lat., and might have been chosen by Jerome here. 


Exactly is found 2 Es 16% ‘the Lord will exactly 
search out’ (scrutinando scrutinabit), and Sir 16 
‘declare his knowledge exactly’ (év dxpBela). ‘The 
sense is the same as ‘exact’ above, i.e. ‘precisely’ ; 
ef. Shaks. Temp. I. ii. 499— 


‘But then exactly do 
All points of my command.’ 


J. LLASTINGS. 

EXCEED.—-The transitive use is now rare and 
almost confined to the sense of ‘ preponderate,’ as 
Jowett, Platv, v. 76, ‘Men always choose the life 
which exceeds in pleasure.’ But in AV we find 
the sense of ‘go too far,’ without introducing a 
comparison, 18 20" ‘They... wept one with 
another, until David exceeded’ (S39); Job 36° 
‘Then he showeth them their work, and their 
transyressions that they have exceeded’ (23m, 
RV ‘have behaved themselves proudly’); 2 Ks 4% 
‘Do not thou hasten above the most Highest : 
for thy haste is in vain to be above him, for thou 
hast much exceeded’ (excessus tuus multus, RV 
‘for he that is above [hasteneth) on behalf of 
many,’ reading Hxcclsus autem Pare multos, 
after Syr.): so Coverdale’s tr. of Is 316 ‘ Therfore 
(O ye children of Israel) turne agayne, like as 

e have exceaded in your goinge back’ (AV and 

V ‘have deeply revolted’), and Bacon, Ad- 
vancement of Learning, U. ix. 3 (Selby’s ed. p. 53) 
‘the scruples and superstitions of diet... in the 
law of Mahomet, do exceed.’ 

Exceeding is rare as an adj., only cight times,* 
while as ady. it is used 60 times at least, when 
it always qualifies an adj. Thus Mt 8% ‘There 
met him two possessed with devils, coining out of 
the tombs, exceeding fierce’ (yaderol Alay; s0 
Rheims; but Tind. Cov. Cran. and Gen. 1557, 
‘out of measure fearce’; Gen. 1560 and Bishops’, 
‘very fierce’; Wye. ‘ful wood’). 

Two cases of ‘exceeding’ as adv. demand attention: Jon 83 
‘Nineveh was an exceeding yreat city,’ and Ac 729 ‘Moses... 
was exceeding fair.’ The Heb. of Jon 384 is ovstond abiarry, 
lit. ‘a city great unto God,’ as KVm; and the Qr, of Ac 720 is 
aorios ta Osa, lit. ‘fair unto God,’ as RVm again, AV and RV 
agreo in taking both passages as a forin of the superlative ; and 
this is supported by 1 Ch 1222 ‘a great host, like the host of 
God.’ Butinthe only other place where the identical expres- 
sion occurs, Gn 109 (A14" Ye? Ty"752), AV and KV give ‘a 
mighty hunter before the Lorp’; and it is probable that in the 
three passages the intention is to express, not Merely the super- 
lative, but the ideal of might, greatness, beauty, such as could 
be admitted into the pecnelcg of the All-perfect. There are 
similar expressions in the Psalter, Ps 368 AV ‘the great moun- 
tains,’ RV as Heb. ‘the mountains of God’; 659 ‘the river of 
God,’ AV and RV; 80!0 AV ‘the goodly cedars,’ RV as Heb, 
‘cedars of God’; 10416 AV and RV ‘the trees of the Lorn’; but 
Perowne (Jonah, dc.) is right in pointing out that in these 
passages the thought is different, being that of God's proprietor- 


ship, as indeed the last passage indicates, ‘which he hath 
planted.’ 


Excecdingly also occurs some 50 times, being 
the form used with verbs (except Ac 264, Gal 1, 
passages in which AV first of Eng. versions uses 
this word). ‘More exceedingly’ is found Mk 15 
(TR wepiocorépws, edd. repioods, RV ‘exceedingly’), 


* The cight occurrences of ‘exceeding’ as an adj. arc 2 Mac 8?7 
‘ylelding e. praise aud thanks to the Lord’ (wepieadig swroyourtss 
wad ionoreyouives ta Kupiw, RV ‘blessing and thanking the 
Lord exccedingly '); 166 ‘in e. pride and haughtiness’ («sro 
wagons craloviias vrpavyivav, RV ‘bearing himself haughtily in all 
vaingloriousness,’ RVin ‘carrying his neck high’); 2Co 417 ‘a 
far more e. and eternal weight of glory ’ (zal urspBoaryy as orep- 
Bory» aiaviov Bepos dofys, KV ‘more and more exceedingly an 
eternal weight‘); 9!4 ‘for the e. grace of God’ (8: tv urtpSha- 
every xépn) j Liph 119 ‘the e. greatness of his power’ (70 ussp- 
Barrov tyes); 27 ‘the e. riches of his grace’ (76 urspBaddor 
arovres); 1 P 4138 ‘that ye may be glad also with e. joy’ (re 
wal... yapnirs dyadAdAwutvo); Jude % ‘with e. joy’ (iv ayaa- 
Aree, Ry ine. joy’) Thusin every instance the meaning 18 
‘surpassingly great’; the word never has the sense of excessive 
or immoderate, which we find, C.J in Sandys, (1585) Sermons, 
815, ‘Why was Anna eo exceeding in craving children at the 
hands of God? 


Gal 1' (reptocorépws) ; and ‘exceedingly the more,’ 
2 Co 78 ‘e, the more joyed we’ (repocordépws 
Madov éxdonuerv). Notice also ‘very execedingl . 
Gn 27% ‘And Isaac trembled very e.’ (pay: 7194 
sikpmay abdaa ain, lit., as AVm, ‘trembled with a 
great trembling greatly’; LXX, etéorn 5¢ "loade 
Exoragw peyddyy opddpa ; Geneva, ‘Then Izhak was 
stricken with a meruelous great feare’; Bishops’, 
‘And Isahac was greatly astonied out of measure’ ; 
Dillmann, ‘Da erschrak Isaak prossen Erschreckens 
iiber dic Massen’; other translations are less 
forcible). J. HASTINGS. 


_EXCELLENCY.—The verb to ‘excel’ occurs 13 
tines in AV, translating just as many different 
Heb. and Gr. words, but always aeeneely with the 
sense of ‘be pre-eminent over others,’ ‘ surpass.’ 
The idea of Bie ene nce is seen even in Ps 103” 
‘ye his angels that excel in strength,’ thongh the 

eb. is 13 121 gibbéré kénh, lit. ‘heroes of strength’ ; 
for, as Delitzsch says, it is because to the angel 
hosts belong strength rea pelea that they are 
summoned now to praise God in company with the 
Church on earth, whose dignity surpasses every 
other created thing. 

Pre-eminence is also the leading thought in the 
word ‘excellency.’ 1. Sometimes the quality in 
which the pre-eminence appears is stated ; thus 
(in 498 “the excellency of dignity, and the excel- 
lency of power’ (ty 3nt) nxy IN), t.e. says Delitzsch, 
precedence, both in zespedt wnd in power, is due to 

Xeuben above his brethren, because he is the first- 
born ; Ezk 247) *T will profane my sanctuary, the 
excellency of your strength,’ t.e. the place of pre- 
eminent strength (Ileb. ogy hx, RY ‘the pride 
of your power’); 1 Co 2! ‘I... came not with 
excellency of speech or of wisdom?’ (xa@’ drepoxny 
Abyou  coplas. ‘The word trepox) denotes strictly 
the act of overhanging, or the thing which over- 
hangs; hence superiority, pre-eminence: by 
Byzantine writers it is used in the sense ‘ your 
Excellency ” ’—Godet.; Ph 3% ‘the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus’ (7d brepéxov; 3 2 Co 4? 
‘that the excellency of the power muy be of God’ 
(7 UrepBord, RV ‘exceeding vreatness,’ but ‘ superi- 
ority,’ ‘ pre-eminence,’ is always the meaning of 
the word). 2. More often the ‘excellency’ is of 
no special quality; but even then the Eng. word, 
as understood in 1611, though less precise is not 
less forcible than its Heb. or (i7. equivalents, for 
it has always in it the sense af superiority, 
uniqueness. Cf. Pref. to AV 161], ‘for the worth 
and excellency thereof above the rest’; Pr. Bk. 
1552 (Keeling, p. 382), ‘Forasmuch then as your 
Ollice is of so great exccllency, and of so great 
difficulty’; Bacon, Adv. of Learn, 1. xxi. 27 
(Selby, p. 149), ‘Julius Cusar ... at first was an 
orator or pleader ; but when he saw the excellency 
of Cicero, Hortensius, Catullus, and others... 
he... transferred his designs to a martial great- 
ness.’ ~The two words chietly translated ‘ excel- 
lency’ in AV are: (1) pi g@én (Ex 157, Job 374, of 
J”: Ps 474, Am 68 87, Nah 2’, of ‘Jacob’; Is 60" of 
Zion ; Ezk 24?! of the temple ; Is 13 of the Chal- 
deans), a word which py means ‘exalta- 
tion,’ hence majesty which is pre-eminent ; (2) 
mxi gavdwah (Dt 33% %, Ps 68%, all of J”), a word of 
less honour than the preceding, being used indeed 
most frequently of ‘ pride’ in a bad sense ; still it 
is not inaptly translated ‘excellency’ in those 
passages, the reference being always to the unique 
‘dignity’ of J”. (See also Driver, Joel and Amos. 
1897, p. 238 f.). 


In old writers ‘ excellence’ and ‘excellency’ are both in use 
without difference of meaning. Shaks. uses ‘excellence’ 19 
times, ‘excellency’ only thrice ; AV bas ‘excellency’ 29 times, 
‘excellence’ not once. ‘Excellency’ has now given place to 
‘excellence,’ and the word has greatly deteriorated ; the only 
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use of ‘ excellency ’ is as a term of courtesy, ‘ your Excellency,’ 
which may be applied to any petty governor; and ‘excellence’ 
iteelf has accepted the vague sense of general worth. The 
deterioration may be partly duc to the still greater loss that has 
befallen the adj. excellent. In AV ‘excellent’ is probably 
never used without a distinct expression of comparison, 
‘superior,’ ‘pre-eminent.’ Cf. IT. Adama, /Z Peter (1633), p. 83, 
‘Jacob gave Reuben a blessing, but added, Thou shalt not be 
excellent’; and p. 83, ‘ Cain’s outlawed stock were yet excellent 
in worldly things.’ But comparisons are odious; Shaks. has a 
fondness for using it ironically, and in course of time it has 
dropped down to merely ‘ very good.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EXCELLENT, or rather MOST EXCELLENT, is 
the regular tr. in RV for the word xpdériaros, used 
as a title of respect four times, and always by St. 
Luke (Lk 15, Ac 237% 243 26%), In AV ‘most 
noble’ is substituted in the last two instances. 
In three of those passages we clearly have the 
formal address of a person of high rank ; ‘Claudius 
Lysias unto the most e. governor Felix’; © most 
e. Felix’; ‘But Paul saith, Iam not mad, most e. 
Festus’; in the fourth (Lk 18) it is used in the 
address to Theophilus, to whom St. Luke dedicated 
both his works, and a question of some interest 
arises as to whether we can assert from the use 
of the term elsewhere that ‘heophilus must 
have been also of high rank and position. So 
Theophylact, Arg. in Ev. sec. Luc: ‘He writes 
to Pheanhilaa, a man of senatorial rank, and 
also a magistrate (cvyxAnrixdy Svyra Kal dpxovta 
tows), for the word xpdricros was used of magis- 
trates and yuvernors (dpxdvrwy Kal iyeudvwr), as 
also Paul says, addressing the governor Festus; 
“Moste. Festus.”’ The authority of a Byzantine 
commentator would, however, be dclusive on such 
& question, as the menning of language changes, 
aad the question must be settled by contemporary 
usage. 

1, There can be no doubt that from the Ist cent. 
onwards the word was an oflicial title, but there is 
no proof that it was always so used, Tor instance 
in Jos., although in Ant. XVIIL vill. 4, XX. i. 2 we 
find the technical sense, in Ané. Iv. vi. 8 (& xpdriorot 
veaviov) it is certainly not so used, while in the 
dedication of the treatise against Apion to Epaph- 
roditus, who was a freedman and procurator, the 
variation kpdrire avdpav seems to suggest a different 
tone (c. Ap. i. 1; Vita, 76). Cf. 2 Mac 413, 

2. On the other hand, the usage of St. Luke 
seems more fixed. In those cases where the word 
occurs, it is certainly used as an official address, 
and is probably (we cannot say certainly) so used 
in the fourth instance. In any case there is cer- 
tainly a difference in usave between St. Luke and 
Josephus, which makes it improbable that there 
is in this case any literary connexion between the 
two. 


LirgraturK.—Otto, De Epistola ad Dioynetum, 1846, p. 79, 
ed, ii. Pp. BL; Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas, p. 58; Ramsay, St. 
Paul the Trav. p. 388. A. C, HEADLAM. 


EXCEPT.---The verb occurs only 1 Co 1577 ‘But 
when he saith all things are put under him, it is 
manifest that he is excepted, which did put all 
things under him,’ that is, an exception is made 
in his favour, be is left out of account. This is 
Yoverdiale’s tr", and illustrates the oldest meaning 
of the verb. Cf. Shaks. Jil. Ces. 1. i. 291— 


‘Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 
Is it excepted, I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you?’ 


In their Preface the translators of AV use ‘except against’ 
for take exception to; ‘men not to be excepted against by them 
of Rome’; ‘none of them feare to dissent from him, nor yet to 
except against him’; ‘Truly (good Christian Reader) wee neuer 
thought from the beginning, that we should neede to make a 
new Translation, nor yet to make of a bad one a good one, (for 
then the imputation of Siztua had been true in some sort, that 
our people had bene fed with gall of Dragons in stead of wine, 
with whey in stead of milke); but to make a good one better, or 
out of many good ones, one principall good one, not iustly to 


be excepted against; that hath been our indeanour, that our 
marke. Of. Knox, //ist. 447, ‘the sincerer sort of the Ministrie 
in England had not yet assuulted the jurisdiction and Church 
gouernement (which they did not till the year 1572, at which 
tine they published their first and second admonition to the 
Parliament), but onely had excepted against superstitious 
apparell, and some other faults in the service Booke.’ 

As past ptep. of the verb to except, we find 
excepted, as Kingesmyll, Man's Lest. v. (1580) 21, 
‘They cate of the excepted tree’; and Milton, 
PL x1, 426— 

‘Some to spring from thee, who never touch’d 
Th’ excepted tree.’ 

But more frequently except (as Tindale, Works, i. 
213, ‘Here is no man except, but all souls must 
obey’), and then very often following its subst., 
as Ac 26” Cov. ‘these bondes excepte’; Bacon, 
Ady, Learn, i. (Selby’s ed. p. 62, 1. 8), ‘the divine- 
ness of souls except.? When this ptep. preceded 
its subst. it came to be regarded as a prep., though 
it is obviously hard to say when the change took 
place. The carliest examples in Oxf. Eng. Dict. 

uoted as a prep. are Langland, Picrs Plowman 
(B), ix. 140, ‘Alle shal deye... Except oneliche 
of eche kynde a couple’; Henry, Wallace, v. 1026, 
‘Thai entryt in, Ueiar thaim fand no man, Excep 
wemen,’ A little later began its use as a con]., 
introducing not a subst. but a clause, and bein 
equivalent to ‘unless.’ In AV and RV it is use 
hoth as prep. and as conj., most frequently as con]. 
Once the conj. is strengthened by ‘that,’ Mk 13° 
‘except that the Lord had shortened those days’ 
(RV omits ‘that’) Cf. Jn 3°, Tind. ‘except that 
a man be boren of water and of the sprete.’ 


The only use of Sexcept’ that is now commended is as a 
preposition. Hodgson (Hrrors in the Use of Hngliah®, 1171.) 
quotes two examples from good modern writera of its use as a 
conj., but says that ‘unless would be generally held preferable’ ; 
Keble, Memoir, i. 81, ‘Do not trouble yourself about writing to 
ine, except you are quite in the humour for it’; Miss Mitford, 
Letters and Life, i, 150, ‘It has no literary pretensiona, except 
the total absence of all pretension may pass for one in these 
days of abundant conceit.’ The Revisers have been somewhat 
sharply taken to task for using ‘except’ as a conj. [sce esp. 
Moon, The Revisers’ English (1882), 94-97, and Heelesiaatical 
english (1886), 205-207). In this, however, they are at one with 
previous versions and with the history of the word. In the 
Canonical Scriptures of AV except occurs 73 times, and 67 timcs 
it isa conjunction. The Revisers have made few changes. In 
Gn 47% they prefer ‘only,’ and in Nu 1613 ‘but’; twice (2 8 389 
1 Co 147) they turn ‘except’ into ‘if... not,’ twice (1 Co 148. 0) 
into ‘unless,’ and once (2 Co 185) into ‘unless indeed.’ It is 
only in connexion with Jn &2%4 where they change ‘if... not,’ 
and 1 Oo 163 where they change ‘unless,’ into ‘except,’ that they 
are open to criticism ; but no doubt both came under the rule 
of ‘uniformity in rendering.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EXCHANGER.—See Monty. 


EXCOMMUNICATION is the name applied to 
the temporary or permanent exclusion, for errors 
of doctrine or morals, of a member of a Church 
from the privileges of its communion. The word 
is not used either in AV or RV, but the practice 
which it describes meets us in N'l, both in the case 
of the Jewish synagogue and in that of the 
Christian Church. 

The practice in the Jewish synagogue is referred 
to in Lk 6” (Blessed are ye when men ‘shall 
cps you from their company,’ ddoplt{w), Jn 9° 
(the case of the blind man cast out of the syna- 

ogue, dmrocwdywyos), Jn 12% (the rulers who 
eared to confess Christ), Jn 16? (Christ’s prophecy 
comer ne the disciples), It rests on the older 
practice, described in Ezr 10° (the case of those Isr. 
who at the Restoration refused to give up their 
idolatrous wives), which in turn is a modification 
of the still older hérem (no qn) or ‘ ban,’ referred to 
in Lv 27” and elsewhere. The word hérem 
means literally devoted, and is used in OT in 
the twofold sense of devoted to destruction (hence 
accursed) and devoted to God’s service (hence con. 
secrated). See CURSE. 


EXCOMMUNICATION 


The piacice of excommunication as we find it 
euens: he Jews in the time of Christ is the out- 

owth of the hérem in the first of these senses. 

n the early history of Israel the punishment of 

idolatry or other gross sins was physical death. 
Thus we find the prophets referring to the future 
triumph of [sracl over their enemies as the whole- 
sale devotion of them to destruction by J” (so 
Is 3475, Mic 4, Jer 50%), and Zech. looks for- 
ward to the happy time in the future when there 
shall be no more ‘ ban’ (14"!). ° Temporary exclusion 
from the services of the sanctuary meets us only, 
in the case of ceremonial offences, as part of the 
general requirement of the ceremonial law. At 
the time of the Restoration we find a modification 
of the older practice in the interest of greater 
humanity. Those Isr. who had married foreign 
wives, and who refused at the command of Ezra to 
give them up, instead of being put to death had 
their substance confiscated, and were separated 
from the congregation of Israel (Ezr 10°). In the 
time of Christ, exclusion from the synagogue was 
the regular punishment for serious moral and 
religious offences, and is distinguished by the 
Rabbis as hérem proper, the formal ‘ ban,’ which 
could be inflicted by not fewer than ten persons, 
and which deprived him on whom it fell of all 
religious privileges, from the inilder nidddi (‘17)), 
which could be inflicted by a single person, and 
which merely cut off him who suffered it from 
conversation and contact for a period of thirty 
days. For a supposed third grade, the so-called 
shammatha (xowv), there seems to be no good 
authority. 

The origin of Christian excommunication is often 
found in Christ’s words to Peter (Mt 16!%), ‘TI will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.’ (Cf. 
Mt 188, Jn 20%.) But, whatever the particular 
view taken of this much disputed passage, the 
reference seems to be rather to the spiritual power 
which the Church is to exercise through her 
preaching and witness-bearing than to any formal 
ecclesiastical procedure. The passage Mt 18!" 
comes nearer to the mark, and with its threefold 
admonition, first privately, then in the presence of 
two or three witnesses (cf. Tit 3!), and finally 
before the Church, reminds us somewhat of the 
graded procedure of the Jewish synagogue. Hence 
many critics believe that it represents less a 
direct utterance of Jesus Himself than the practice 
in the Jewish-Christian circles for which the 
Gospel of Matthew was written. 

In the letters of St. Paul, besides general direc- 
tions to ‘adinonish the disorderly’ (1 Th 5%; ef. 
1 Ti 5%), and to hold aloof from jinothees who are 
fornicators, or covetous, or idolaters, or revilers, or 
drunkards, or extortioners (1 Co 5), or who 
refuse to obey the word of St. Paul by his letters 
(2 Th 3%: cf. Ro 16), we have in the Church of 
Corinth at least one case, and possibly two cases, 
of ecclesiastical discipline. The first is that of the 
incestuous person, referred to in 1 Co 5, whom St. 
Paul delivers unto Satan ‘for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus’ (1 Co 55). T'he reference in v.é 
to the Corinthians as being gathered together, 
shows that whatever the exact nature of the 
punishment described as committing unto Satan, 
it had cocclesiastical significance. In v." the 
Corinthians are expressly charged to put away the 
wicked man from among themselves. If 2 Co 2%" 
refer, as is most commonly supposed, to this same 
matter, it would follow that the exclusion from 
church fellowship was not permanent. ‘Sufficient 
to such a one is this punishment, which was 
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inflicted by the many; so that contrariwise ve 
should rather forgive him and comfort him, lest by 
any means such a one should be swallowed up by 
his overmuch sorrow’ (vv. 7). If, however, as 
seems not unlikely, this passage refers to an entirely 
distinct case from that mentioned in ] Co, we have 
a case of discipline administered by the Corinth. 
lang themselves without special instigation by St. 
Paul. Interesting and perplexing is the mention 
of Satan in 1 Co 5° (cf. 2 Co 2" ‘that no advan- 
wee may be gained over us by Satan’; 1 Ti 1% 
‘Hymeneus and Alexander, whom I delivered 
unto Satan that they might be taught not to 
blaspheme’). That St. Paul does not mean by the 
expression SOUNeLY, unto Satan’ a final cutting off 
from salvation, such as seems to be implied in the 
anathema of 1 Co 167, Gal 1% ®, Ro 93, is clear from 
the reference in v.° to the salvation of the spirit. 
On the other hand, that some suffering besides 
the formal exclusion from church fellowship is 
intended, seems equally clear from the reference to 
the destruction of the flesh. Hence the conjecture 
of some physical punishment miraculously in- 
flicted upon the offender, possibly, as in the case of 
Ananias and Sapphira, death itself. But the matter 
is too obscure to warrant a definite conclusion. 

The Corinthian letters picture a loose organiza. 
tion, without formal officers, in which discipline is 
administered, now by the Corinthians, now by St. 
Paul himself. ‘There is no definite rule of procedure. 
The general principle is laid down in 1 Co 5°, 
and special application is made acc. to the circum- 
stances of each case. In the Pastorals we have 
already s definite mode of procedure, with its 
public reprool, and its accusation before witnesses 
(1 Ti 5”). Not moral offences only, but a schis- 
matic spirit may be the occasion for exclusion from 
church fellowship (Tit 3 ‘A man that is hereti- 
cal [factious] after a tirst and second admonition, 
refuse.’ Cf. 1 Ti 68, and esp. 2 Jn v., where 
false doctrine is made the ground for absolute 
breach of intercourse). That excommunication 
might be inflicted by a faction, as well as by the 
Church at large, is clear from the case of Diotrephes 
(3Jn%2°), These later instances show that excom- 
munication was not merely disciplinary, having as 
its end the penitence mil subsequent restoration 
of the offender, but also protective, being designed 
to guard the infant Church from corruption. In 
no case, however, is it regarded as consigning the 
person cut off to eternal punishment, as later 
theories have sometimes held. That was the work 
of God alone, with which man had nothing to do. 
In general, this brief survey of the NT passayres 
shows that we have to do only with the first 
beginnings, from which the later ecclesiastical 
procedure, with its eluborate process, was de- 
veloped. In this matter, as in so many others of 
interest, the development was a gradual one, a 
part of that slow process by which the flexibility 
of early Christian institutions was gradually trans- 
formed into the fixed rules of a powerful ecclesi- 
astical organization. 


Literaturs.—The art. in Smith, DB, by F. Meyrick, un- 
changed; and Herzog, PRE? ‘Bann bei den Hebriiern,’ by 
Riietschi, where the older literature is given. For the practice 
among the Jews, see Nowack, Heb. Archaol.; and Benzinger, 
Heb. Archiol. On the case of the Corinthian offender, cf. 
Weisziicker, Daa Apostolische Zeitalter2, <A full discussion of 
NT passages in their connexion is still a desideratum. 

W. ADAMS BROWN. 

EXECUTIONER.—Mk 6” AV, of the officer sent 
by Herod to behead John the Baptist, RV ‘a 
soldier of his guard.’ The Gr. word omexovAdrwp is 
a transliteration of Lat. speculator, and the specu- 
latores were originally scouts or spies (speculor, to 
watch), and then the police or bodyguard of the 
Roman emperors and military governors. (The 
word is fully discussed in Benson, Cyprian, 506 f.) 
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Beheading was a Roman, not a Jewish punishment. 
See CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. J. HASTINGS. 


EXERCISE.—Asa verb: 1. The primary meaning 
is to occupy oneself with, engage in, Ps 131 
‘ Neither a I exercise myself in yvreat matters’ 
(arpa, lit. ‘neither do I walk,’ as RVm) ; Sir 50° 
‘Blessed is he that shall be exercised in these 
things’ (dvacrpagijcerat) ; 2 Es 15° ‘ those things in 
which they wickedly exercised themselves’ (qu 
inique exercent, RV ‘which they wickedly 

ractise’). Cf. Pref. to’AV 1611, ‘in Latine we 

aue been exercised almost from our verie cradle.’ 
2. To put into practice, bring into use, as Knox 
(Works, ed. Laing, iv. 135), ‘Even such, deare 
brethren, is the blessed Evangelie of our Lord Jesus; 
for the more that it be entreted, the more comfort- 
able and puissant is it to such as do heare, reade, 
or exercise the same’; or as Dunbar (Zhe Vhrissill 
and the IJiois, 16) uses ezerce, the obsolete form 
of the verb, direct from ezercere— 


‘ Exerce justice with mercy and consclence.’ 


So Rev 13" ‘he exerciseth all the power of the first 
beast’ (oe); Jer 9% ‘I am the Lorpb, which 
exercise lovingkindness’ (nyy ‘doing’); To 12° 
‘Those that exercise alms and righteousness shall 
be filled with life’ (sxooivres); Ezk 22° ‘The 
people of the land have used oppression, and 
exercised robbery’ (d12 151n); Wis 16¢ ‘It was 
requisite that upon them exercising tyranny should 
come penury’ (éxelvois rupavyvotcr, KV ‘in their 
tyrannous dealing’); and the passages in the Synop- 
tics, Mt 20%, Mk 10%, Lk 22°5, where xaraxupetw 
(Lk xupedw) and xarefouvordtw (Lk éfovoidtw) are 
translated in AV ‘exercise dominion’ and ‘exer- 
cise authority’ in Mt, ‘e. lordship’ and ‘e. 
authority’ in Mk and Lk; RV pives ‘lord it’ for 
karax., and ‘e. authority’ for caret. in Mt and Mk, 
‘have lordship’ and ‘have authority’ in Lk. 8. 
To practise for training or discipline, Ac 2436 * And 
herein do 1 exercise myself, coniave ulways @& con- 
science void of offence toward God and toward 
man’ (dox®); 1 Ti 4’ ‘exorcise thyself unto godli- 
ness’ (yupvdtw; so He 54412!"' 2 P 24); 1 Mac 6 
‘elephants exercised in battle’ (elSéres médenop, 
RV ‘trained for war’); 2 Mac 15" ‘exercised 
from a child in all points of virtue’ (éxmeweder- 
nxéra). 4 All those meanings belong to the Lat. 
exercere, und the influence of the Sule: is con- 
spicuous throughout. ‘There are even two examples 
of ‘exercise’ in the sense of ‘aftlict,’ ‘torment,’ 
which also belongs to exercere; Eo 18 ‘this sore 
travail hath God given to the sons of man to be 
exercised therewith,’ and 3% The Heb. is ayy, ‘to 
be bowed down.’ Cf. Fuller, J/oly Warre (ed. 
1640, p. 155), ‘they had to do with Meladine King 
of Egypt, who lay besides them, ... exercising 
the Christians with continual skirmishes.’ Milton 
has the same sense in Pur. Lost, ii. 89— 


‘Where pain of unextinguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end’; 
and Par. Reg. i. 156— 


‘But first I mean 
To exercise him in the wilderness.’ 


As a subst.: 1. Wis 8 ‘in the exercise of 
conference with her, prudence’ (é cuyyunvacig 
duidlas, RV ‘ assiduous communing,’ RVm ‘ practice 
of communion’); 1 Ti 4° ‘ bodily exercise profiteth 
little’ (cwuarcxh yuuvacla). 2. In 1 Mac ]** and 
2 Mac 4° the complaint is made that a Greek 
‘place of exercise’ had been erected in Jerusalem. 

1e Gr. is yuuvdowv. See GAMES. In 2 Mac 44 
¢v wadalorpg is similarly translated ‘in the place of 
exercise,’ RV ‘in the palestra.’ See PALASTRA. 


J. HASTINGS. 
EXILE.—See ISRAEL, 


EXODUS AND JOURNEY TO CANAAN.— 


i, Route of the Exodus. 
fi. From Egypt to Sinai. 
iii. From Sinal to Kadesh. 
iv. From Kadesh to the Jordan. 

i. RovTE OF THE Exopus.—The question of 
the route of the Exodus has had a good deal of 
light thrown upon it in recent times, from the 
standpoint both of archxology and of literature. 
On the one hand, the work of excavation of lost 
cities and monuments has gone far to negative 
certain hypotheses as to the Exodus, if not to 
render them impossible; and, on the other hand, 
the decipherment of inscriptions and papyri be- 
longing to the time of the Exodus has furnished 
us with geographical and historical annotations of 
the highest value. It must not be supposed that 
the result is an unmixed confirmation of the 
biblical account. <A recently-deciphered Peypiign 
inscription, for example, shows that the Béné- 
Israel were already in Palestine at the time of the 
Exodus, so that the migration must have been 
partial and not national. But with this point we 
are not concerned in the present article, whose 
business is to indicate what was the route of the 
Banaue on the hypothesis that it actually took 
place. 

Even though we are not yet in a position to 
completely vindicate the historical character of 
the Exodus, we may do much to extract a correct 
geography from the accounts, and so to prepare 
the way for accurate history. The researches, for 
instance, of Naville have practically settled the 
first stages in the line of march; and in the same 
way a closer knowledge of the Sinaitie peninsula 
encourages the belief that there is more to be urged 
in favour of the traditional Sinai than can be brought 
forward against it. (See SINAILJ] We acquire in 
this way what are almost fixed points in the route, 
without being troubled by @ priori considerations 
as to whether the whole of the story is historical 
or whether any of it is miraculous. Indced this 
last consideration might altogether be omitted ; for 
as regards such a question as the actual passage of 
the sea, the configuration of the land at the head 
of the Gulf of Suez and across the [sthmus is such 
that the shallow waters of the sea and detached 
lakes furnish exactly the situation for such a 
transit as is poetically called a passage ‘in the 
heart of the Red Seca.’ Moreover, the action of 
wind upon shallow water has been constantly the 
cause of phenomenal effects which are not far 
removed from the miraculous statements in Exodus. 
For an ete the Russians in 1738 entered the 
Crimea, which was strongly fortified against them 
by the Turks, at the Isthmus of Perekop, by a 
passaye made for them by the wind through the 
shallow waters of the Putrid Sea at the N.W. 
corner of the Sea of Azov. And Major-General 
Tulloch has recorded an instance even more to 
the point, when, as he himself observed, under a 
strong east wind the waters of Lake Menzaleh at 
the entrance to the Suez Canal receded for a 
distance of 7 miles (see Journal of Victoria 
Institute, vol. xxviii. p. 267). Other instances of 
the same effect, which would be counted miraculous 
if they had been biblical, may be found in a paper 
by Naville (Jour. Vict. Instit. xxvi. p. 12). We 
may therefore lay on one side any question of 
direct miraculous agency: where the phenomena 
are so nearly natural to the country, we may be 
content to say that they are not necessarily unhis- 
torical, and that the question of miracle is merely 
one of interpretation. Nor need we be delayed in 
our inquiry by considerations as to whether the 
story has suflered from over-colouring; both the 
numbers of the persons involved and the length of 
their supposed stay in the desert may be deferred, 
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if thought fit, for future examination. The account 
is not to be judged from its weakest points. 

The best way to form an idea as to what such a 
migration would be like, is to compare it with an 
annual phenomenon of a similar character, viz. 
the Mecca pilgrimage from Cairo. The analog 
is a good one, inasmuch as the account in the B 
of Exodus expressly suggests that the Israelites 
wished to go into the wilderness for the purpose of 
a haj (the Heb. word in Exodus 10° hag i, in fact, 
the same that is applied to the modern festival, 
and to the route taken by the pilgrims). What 
point was aimed at in the proposed three days’ 
journey into the wilderness must remain uncertain ; 
it has been suggested that it was Sarbut el- 
Khadeem, on the northern road to Mt. Sinai, 
where the remains of famous Egyptian temples 
are still to be seen. But, wherever it was, the 
(sraelites could do what the Mecca pilgrims are in 
the habit of doing ; noris there any @ privri reason 
why we should regard the account of the migration 
as antecedently improbable. 

We may go further, and say that whatever may 
be objected against the general facts of the Exodus, 
the list of stations (or mansiones) in the wilder- 
ness which is given in Nu has every appearance of 
being part of a conventional itinerary or pilgrim 
book, and is therefore susceptible of lentifieation 
and verification, nope LDS apart from the history 
in which it is embedded. All that we have to do 
with such data is to make such literary and topo- 
graphical investigations as will determine whether 
the routes indicated are possible, and the stages of 
the journey feasible. 

One of the first things that will strike the 
careful reader of the account of the first stages 
of the Exodus is that there is a certain veri- 
similitude about the nomenclature. It is a 
mixture of Eyyptian and Hebrew. Pithom 
and Pihahiroth are pera nly Egyptian; Migdol 
and Baal-zephon as certainh Hebrew ; Succoth 
will be shown to be a mere Heb. perversion of an 
Egyp. name; and there is even a suspicion that 
alternative numes in the two languages are found 
in the narrative, as when the desert into which the 
Israelites go out is called in one place the desert of 
Etham, and in another the desert of Shur. This 
is as it should be, if we bear in mind that we are 
on the frontier of Egypt, that the country next 
the frontier on both sides is in the hands of a 
Semitic people, and that the fortifications and 
great cities are in the care of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. 

The locality from which the Israelites emigrated 
is defined by the two store-cities, Rameses and 
Pithom, which they built for Pharaoh. From 
Rameses they started, and their first encampment 
is Succoth, which Naville has shown to be the 
equivalent of Pithom. The identification of the 
two cities is of the first importance. According to 
Brugsch (L’Eaxode et les monuments Lgyptiens, 
Leipzig, 1875), we are to identify Rameses with 
Zoan (Tanis), and to place Pithom and the district 
of Succoth in the N.E. corner of the Delta, between 
Tanis and Pelusium. He then adopts a surprising 
suggestion (previously ventured by Schleiden), that 
the Larualites passed along the shore of the Medi- 
terranean on a neck of land between that sea and 
the ancient Serbonian lake; that the Egyptians 
followed them along the same course, but were 
overtaken by a rush of water from the Mediter- 
ranean and destroyed. On this hypothesis he 
identifies Etham with the fortification on the 
frontier of Egypt, Migdol with a Magdolon men- 
tioned in the Antonine Itiner as being 12 
miles from Pelusium, and Baal-zephon with Mt. 
Casius; the supposed Red Sea (yam guph) turns 
out to be the Serbonian lake, as is suggested by 
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the name (yam suph=sea of weeds). Unfortu- 
nately, this theory, which is stated with great 
confidence and simplicity by Brugsch, appears to be 
almost fatally vitiated by the fact that Pithom has 
been found somewhere else than on the Mediter. 
ranean seaboard, where Brugsch had located it. 
It is to Naville that we owe this important dis- 
covery. His excavation of the mounds known as 
Tell el-Mashkuta, in the Wady Tumilat, on the 
line of railway from Zagazig to Suez, and in close 
proximity to the modern Sweet-water Canal and 
to the line of the ancient Sweet-water Canal, has 
proved conclusively that this place igs Pithom 
[‘abode of Tum’], and that its secular name, or at 
all events the name of the adjacent district, is 
Thuket, which may be equated with the Heb. 
Succoth. It is curious that the French engineers 
had suspected this mound to be the site of Rameses, 
and had named the adjacent railway station 
accordingly. It seems probable that Rameses 
will be found in the excavation of the mound Tell 
el-Kebir ; Tanis is clearly excluded by Naville’s 
discoveries. We are thus led to conclude in favour 
of an exodus along the line of the ancient canal, 
and the fugitives following this course would soon 
reach the frontier of Egypt and be stopped by the 
fortifications which ran along the Isthmus from 
north to south, This is the station Etham, which 
appears to coincide with the Egyptian yetem or 
fortification, and to be the same thing as is meant 
by the Heb. shur or wall. [The only difficulty in 
this identification lies in the fact that we should 
have expected a Borone ee guttural in the beginnin 

of the Heb. word]. The route is evidently one o 

the main roads out of Egypt ; and we may compare 
it with a papyrus translated by Goodwin, which 
describes the prea of runaway slaves who follow 
this very road, and whose journey is described in 
very similar terms. 

Several difficulties now present themselves. One 
of them relates to the question ag to whether the 
head of the Gulf of Suz was not at the time of the 
Exodus much farther north than at present, and 
whether the sea was not actually connected with 
the Bitter Lakes. In that case the transit may 
very well have been made at the head of the Bitter 
Lakes. There is much to be said in favour of this. 
BY POU eae: 

nfortunately, none of the places mentioned in 
connexion with this part of the Exodus have been 
identified. Pihahiroth, Migdol, and Baal-zephon 
have all to be located. It has been suggested that 
Baal-zephon ([Typhon] is the mountain Ataka to 
the S. of Suez, and that it is dedicated to the god 
of the north wind because Phoenician sailors used 
to pray for fair wind on their voyages down the 
Red Sea. Our own impression is that the case 
has not yet been made out for moving the head 
of the Red Sea so far north as the Bitter Lakes, 
and that it is more likely that the crossing took 
place not far north of the present Suez. [Its 
ancient Greek name Clysma appears to carry a 
tradition of the eae The test for a true 
solution would appear to lie in a search for Baal- 
zephon, especially by examination of Mt. Casius on 
the shore of the Mediterranean, and of Jebel Ataka 
at the head of the Red Sea. 

ii, From Eayrt To SINAI.—After crossing the 
frontier of Egypt the Israelites go three days in 
the wilderness and find no water. It has been 
suggested that they went by the hay route right 
across the plateau of the Tih to Akabah, and that 
this Akabah (or Elath, as it is called in OT) is the 
Elim of the itinerary, where they found wells of 
water and palm trees, and from which they pro- 
ceeded to a Mt. Sinai in Midian. We are not 
able to accept the theory of a Midianite Sinai. It 
seems more probable that the route described is 
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that taken by travellers to the traditional Sinai, 
which is the same as was taken by St. Silvia of 
Aquitaine in the 4th century. The route goes 
along the wilderness between the plateau of the 
Tih and the E. shore of the Red Sea. Marah (see 
sep. art.) is not identified with any reasonable 
probability ; but Elim, which follows it, may very 
well be the Wady Ghurundel, where there are 
even at the present time wells and palms (see 
Euim). From this point the road to Sinai bifur- 
cates; the northern road goes by the Egyptian 
mines and temples of Sarbut el-Khadeem, the 
southern winds by the Wady Tayibeh until it 
strikes the seashore: this is, then, the encampment 
by the sea (see sep. art.) of Nu 33! ; following the 
shore, the ancient Egyptian port and road are 
reached, and the route turns inland, passing the 
entrance to the Wady Mayghara, where are the 
oldest Egyptian mines. This is probably the 
station Dophkah (see sep. art.) of Numbers, 
Dophkah being a misreading of Mafkah, the 
Egyp. name for the blue stone which they ob- 
tained from the mines in this region. The next 
station, Alush, is not known; it was probably not 
far beyond the Wady Mukattab or ‘written 
valley’ through which the road now passes. ‘The 
next stave is Rephidim, which is commonly iden- 
tified with Feiran, the oasis of the peninsula, the 
ancient Faran and Paran, and from this point the 
road winds through the long Wady_ es-Sheykh, 
until by a long detour (or, if preferred, by a short 
cut through a pass called Nukb cl-Hawa, or ‘ Pass 
of the Wind’) the plain is reached at the foot of 
Mt. Sinai, where the Israclites are supposed to 
have assembled for the giving of the Law. ‘The 
most striking identification on this route is the 
encampment on the seashore five days after having 
left it. But it is clear that, striking as this is, 
the same thing is true of the ronte of the Mecca 
vilgrims: so it can hardly be called a conclusive 
identification. It is a very weighty consideration 
that the name Sinai implies a place of sanctity 
[Sin=the Babylonian moon-god] from very early 
times; but no Babylonian signs or inscriptions 
have been found which would settle conclusively 
that the traditional Sinai is the same as the 
biblical one. The route described ig an ancient 
trade route of Nuabatwan traders before the 
Christian era and in the early years of the 
Christian era. It is not a road worked out by 
biblical explorers, as has sometimes been sug- 
gested. See further art. SINAL. 

LITERATURE. —The student should consult, tnter alia, Robin- 
son, Biblical Researches (1841, 3rd ed. 1867); Ehers, Durch Gosen 
zum Sinai (2nd ed. Leipzig, 1881); Lepsius, T'our from Thebes 
to the Peninswa of Sinai in 1845 (ing. by Cottrell, London, 
py Naville, Store City of Iithom (Publications of Egypt. 
ee oration Fund) ; _Brugsch, I'Exzode et les Monuments 

guptiens (Leipzig, 1876, Eng. tr. 1879); Gamurrini, Peregrinatio 
Sylvia (Rome, 13837). 

iii, Irom SINAI TO KApDrESH.— About this 
portion of the route little need be said. The 
account in Nu 10" states that the first march 
from Sinai was into the wilderness of Paran. 
This is described in v." as a three days’ journey ; 
and the places mentioned as on the route are 
Taberah (Nu 118), Kibroth-hattaavah, and Hazeroth 
(11% ®), whence they removed into the wilderness 
of Paran (12'*), and from this place (13°) the spies 
were sent out. Taberah is not mentioned in the 
itinerary of Nu 33, In Dt 1* the whole route from 
Horeb to Kadesh-barnea is described as eleven 
days’ journey by the way of Mt. Seir. ‘This 
indicates a route from Sinai by way of ‘Akabah to 
Kadesh, and accordingly travellers have sought to 
identify Kibroth-hattaavah and Hazeroth with 
pene in the route between Sinai and ‘Akabah. 

urther particulars are given in the articles on 
those names; and for the names which follow 


Hazeroth in Nu 33, see iv. and the article on 
KADESH. 

iv. FRoM KADESH TO THE JORDAN. — The 
accounts of this part of the route are found in 
Nu 20. 21, Dt 1. 2, and in the itinerary of Nu 33. 
Nu 20. 21 are composite in character, as will be 
seen from the fellawine analysis (taken from 
Driver’s LOT'® p. 66) :— 
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The first verse of Nu 20 deserves special notice. 
Its first clause (as far as the word ‘month’) is due 
to P. According to that authority, the spies were 
sent out from the wilderness of Paran, and in that 
wilderness (Nu 14”) the children of Israel re- 
mained until the rebellious generation had been 
consumed. They then moved in the first month 
(apparently of the forticth year, and for the first 
time) into the wilderness of Zin. The next clause, 
‘and the people abode in Kadesh,’ etc., is due to 
another source, which represents the stay in 
Kadesh as a prolonged one, and associates with 
that stay many events, but without assigning 
dates, Two of these events are recorded in Nu 
2071; the first, the judgment passed on Moses 
and Aaron at Meribah (vv.?"), presents difliculties 
which cannot here be fully Vecuieed: but the 
following considerations make it probable that 
this incident occurred at an early period of the 
sojourn at Kadesh: (a) the account is in many 
points similar to that in Ex 173-7; (0) lack of water 
would have been felt soon after the arrival at 
Kadesh, rather than at the close of their sojourn 
there; and the complaint, Nu 20+5, seems more 
appropriate in the mouths of those who remem. 
bered the fleshpots of Egypt, than of those who, 
having left Egypt in youth, had since passed forty 
years in the desert; (c) according to Dt 17 the 
exclusion of Moses from the promiscd land was 
decreed about the same time as ve gencral sentence 
was pronounced against the generation which 
came up out of Egypt. Hence two alternatives: 
either the account Nu 2078 which gives the reason 
for the exclusion must describe the same event as 
that referred to Dt 1% (7.e. an event which happened 
soon after the return of the spies, and therefore at 
an early period of the sour Mayas): or there are 
two varying traditions as to when and why Moses 
was not permitted to cross the Jordan. 

The second passage (Nu 2u**!) records Edom’s 
refusal to allow a passage throngh his territory to 
the children of Israel, in consequence of which 
they journeyed ‘by the way to the Red Sea to 
compass the land of Edom’ (Nu 21‘). Comparing 
this with Dt 2!, very similar language is there 
used to describe a compassing of Edom, whiich is 
assigned to an carlier staye of the journeyings. It 
is reasonable to suppose that this circuitous route 
was adopted because a more direct course towards 
the E. side of the Dead Sea was not open ; Edom’s 
conduct, as described in Nu 20, though not re- 
corded in Dt, was the cause of, and therefore prior 
to, the compassing mentioned in Dt. Hence both 
the events in Nu 207"!, though in their present 
connexion they appear as incidents of the fortieth 
year, may belong to an eurlier period of the 
journeyings. ‘Two distinct geographical pictures 
of the period are presented,—the one, that of JE, 
upuree Kadesh as the scene of the middle portion 
of the journey, and is to be traced in Dt 1. 2 (with 
which the brief summary in Jy 11%!8 should be 
compared); the other, that of P, locates these 
events partly in Paran and partly in Zin. The 
combination of the two, with the introduction 
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of exact dates, has produced difficulties which are 
to be explained, not by the assumption of two 
places bearing the name of Kadesh, nor by the 
assumption of a second visit to Kadesh (which is 
nowhere indicated, and seems excluded by Dt 2%), 
but by the resolution of the narrative into its 
original components. 

In the list of stations (Nu 33) Kadesh does not 
occur until v.%, where it is identified with Zin, im- 
mediately precedes Mt. Hor, and is only eight 
stations removed from the final settlement in the 
plains of Jordan. This itinerary makes the identi- 

cation of Zin with Kadesh, which is implied in 
Nu 20, and refers to Kadesh for the first and onl 
time towards the close of the journeyings. It 
might be expected that Paran would be found in 
an earlier part of the chapter, but it is not; the 
stations from Egypt, as tar as Hazeroth, corre- 
spond closely with those mentioned in the narra- 
tive portions of Ex and Nu, but after Hazeroth 
{instead of either Paran or Kadesh] twelve stations 
are given (Rithmah... Hashmonah, vv.!*), the 
names of which occur only in these verses, and no 
event happening in connexion with these places is 
anywhere recorded. It has been suggested that 
Rithmah, or some other of these names, is a desig- 
nation of Kadesh, but nothing in the nature of an 
argument has been advanced in favour of such a 
Hypoeee 
he wilderness of Paran (Nu 13%) is a vague in- 
dication of locality for the events described in 
Nu 13. 14, and it may be that more than one of 
these twelve stations were within that area, but 
there is no indication that such is the case. The 
list of Nu 33 has been incorporated with the narra- 
tive without specifying the place where the im- 
portant events recorded in Nn 13. 14 and Dt 1 
1appened. In this respect the Jist is independent 
of the narrative, and any attempt to establish a 
connexion between the two must be conjectural. 

The eight stations following ILashmonah (Mose- 
roth-Mt. Hor) must next be considered. With the 
first four may be compared the fragment of an 


itinerary preserved in Dt 10%7. They are as 


follows :— 
Nu 8380-38, Dt 106. 7, 
Moseroth. Beeroth Bene-jaakan 
Bene-jaakan., Moserah., 
Hor-haggidgad. Gudgodah, 
Jotbathah. Jotbathah. 


There can be little doubt that the same four 
places are referred to in both passages, and it seems 
also reasonable to suppose that the same part of 
the journeyings is described in both. The inversion 
of order, Moseroth preceding Bene-jaakan in the 
one, and following in the other, may be attributed 
to an error of transcription, or explained by sup- 
posing that some of the wells of ile Bene-jaakan 
were visited both before and after the encamp- 
ment at Moseroth. Moserah is noted (Dt 10) as 
the place where Aaron died and was buried, and 
must therefore be close to Mt. Hor, probably 
the place of encampment at its base. Further, as 
Abronah and Ezion-geber follow these four places 
in Nu, and the position of Ezion-geber at the head 
of the Gulf of Akabah is known, it follows that 
these stations describe the journey from Mt. Hor 
down the Arabah to the Red Sea. Pursuing the 
journey from this point, as described Dt 2°, the 
children of Israel passed ‘from the way of the 
Arabah from Elath and from Ezion-geber.’ This 
is generally explained by supposing that they 
completed the circuit of Edom ie compassing it on 
its E. side. From the S. end of the Arabah a 
valley called Wady Ithem leads upwards in a N.E. 
direction to the high table-land which lies to the 
E. of Edom and Moab, across which runs the Haj 
route from Damascus to Mecca. Along or near 
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this route the children of Israel, after leaving the 
Arabah by Wady Ithem, passed in a N. direction 
until they reached Iye-abarim in the wilderness 
which is before Moab towards the sunrising (Nu 21), 
the next definite geographical indication atlorded 
in the narrative. 
_ But against accepting this view of the journey, 
it may be argued as follows: The two stations in 
Nu 33%"! which follow Ezion-geber are the wilder- 
ness of Zin (Kadesh) and Mt. Hor. These verses 
imply that, after reaching the Gulf of ‘Akabah, 
instead of bearing eastward as above described the 
children of Israel retraced their steps along the 
Arabah to visit Mt. Hor, on the occasion of Aaron’s 
death and burial. Moseroth is separated by six 
stations from Mt. Hor, and, if the identity of 
Dt 10%7 with Nu 33-4 be maintained, there are 
two statements concerning the time and place of 
Aaron’s death which cannot be reconciled. In 
order to harmonize the accounts, many com- 
mentators consider that the stations in Dt 10*7 
have nothing to do with the same names in 
Nu 33°-34, but must be supplied as part of the 
journey from Mt. Hor to Zalmonah (Nu 33"). The 
omission of these stations in Nu 33 is explained by 
supposing that names which have been previously 
mentioned are not repeated in this list. Besides 
the double visit to Kadesh, two visits to Mt. Hor 
(for Moserah or Moseroth must be considered as 
equivalent to Mt. Hor) and two journeys down 
the Arabah to Ezion-geber must be assumed, before 
the narrative of Dt 2°* can be combined with 
Nu 33 from Zalimnonak onwards, as representing 
the final departure from the Arabah on the way 
to the E. of Moab. ‘This reiterated duplication of 
events, inferred from combining the accounts, but 
nowhere indicated in the narrative, raises more 
than a suspicion that this harmonistic interpreta- 
tion, though possible, does not represent the actual 
progress of the journey. The main difficulty arises 
from the position of Zin and Mt. Hor following 
Ezion-geber in Nu 33%“, Ewald proposes (/ts¢. 
of Isr. ii. 201, Eng. tr.) to remove vv.%>-4® from 
where they now stand, and insert them after Hash- 
monah in ver.%, The order of the stations would 
then be Hashmonah, Zin, Mt. Hor, Moseroth, 
Bene-jaakan, Hor-haggidgad, Jotbathah, Ebronah, 
Ezion-geber, Zalmonah, etc. The necessity for 
assuming the unproved duplication of events is 
removed, and the direction of the journey would 
be as traced above. ‘The obvious criticism of 
wald’s hypothesis is, that if the arrangement he 
proposes were the original one, it is difficult to 
understand why a change which introduces such 
difliculties shonld have been made. May a slight 
variation of his hypothesis be suggested? The 
verses which he would transpose differ in character 
from the rest of the chapter; instead of giving 
only names, they relate events and furnish details. 
May they be regarded as a later addition? If so, 
they may be either omitted or transferred, and 
the same result attained. One other alternative 
remains; the insertion of Zin and Mt. Hor after 
Ezion-geber indicates a movement up the Arabah 
northwards. This northern direction may have 
been continued to the Dead Sea, where a turn 
eastwards would bring the children of Israel to the 
E. side of Moab. The compassing of Edom would 
then be on its W. and N. border. In favour of this 
it may be suggested that an Israelite might 
understand letsorde: of Edom to mean the border 
towards his own land. So long as the sites of 
Zalmonah and the stations following remain un- 
certain, this interpretation of the existing text of 
Nu 33" cannot be rejected as impossible, though 
it would represent a tradition different from that 
followed in Nu 21‘ and (probably) Dt 2°. 

The concluding section from the E. of Moab 
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onwerds is comparatively free from ambiguity, 
though definite identification of places is wanting 
here as in the preceding stages. The children of 
Israel cross the brooks Zered and Arnon (Nu 21}: 28), 
The latter is by general consent identified with 
the Wady Mojib, a stream which is fed by many 
tributaries, and falls into the Dead Sea about the 
middle of its E. side. The deep valley, about three 
miles broad, through which it passes, is a marked 
feature of the district, and forms a natural bound- 


ary line. It was the southern limit of the terri- 
tory assigned to Israel on the FE. of Jordan. The 
osition of the brook Zered is uncertain. The 


Vady el-Ahsa, which runs into the Dead Sea at its 
S. extremity, is too far south to be identified with 
it, for Iye-abarim to the KE. of Moab is reached 
before crossing it (Nu 21"). The Wady Feranjy, 
the upper portion of the stream passing by Kerak 
and reaching the Dead Sea at the promontor 
called El-Lisan, or the main affluent of Wady Moji 
(that coming from theS.E.), may with greater pro- 
bability be considered as the ancient Zered. The 
nomenclature of the tributaries of Wady Mojib is 
somewhat unsettled, but Bliss, when exploring the 
country of Moab in March 1805 (see his memoir in 
PEFSt, 1895) took special pains to ascertain the 
names assigned to them. e follows Tristram in 
giving the name of Wady Saideh to the E. affluent 
of the Wady Mojib and not to the 8.E. branch, 
which is generally so called in maps and com- 
mentaries. The description in Buhl (Geog. d. Alten 
Paldstina, p. 61) is again different. Until arriving 
at the Arnon, the Israelites probably crossed the 
upper courses of the rivers and kept away from 

oab towards the E. They would thus obey the 
injunction not to meddle with Moab, and find the 
rivers shallower, and more easy of passage. The 
deep and rugged sides of these streams for some 
distance from their outlets into the Dead Sea cause 
considerable difficulty to the modern traveller, 
and would have been impracticable for the hosts of 
Isracl. But after crossing the Arnon it was 
necessary to turn W. and afterwards in a N.W. 
direction im order to reach Dibon-Gad and the 
mountains of Abarim—the high ridge to the E. of 
the N. extremity of the Dead Sea from which they 
descended into the plains of Jordan, opposite 
Jericho, The names given in Nu 2])8-* are differ- 
ent from those in the itinerary of Nu 33, but the 
last-named place, ‘the top of Piscah that looketh 
toward Jeshimon’ (‘the enn RV), indicates a 
spot on the Abarim range whence W. Palestine 
and the Jordan valley were visible. The last 
stage, Nu 22), is given with additional detail in 
Nu 33%: #, 

LiTzRaTURE.—Commentaries on the Books of Nu and Dt, 
especially those of Dillmann in the Kurzgef. Keg. Handb. 
z, Alten Testament and Driver on Dt in the Internat. Crit. 
Comm., may be consulted for further information. Trumbull's 
Kadesh-Barnea discusses the whole route from Kgypt to Canaan, 
and contains a full list of ancient and modern works dealing with 


the subject. See also Palmer, Desert of the Exodua, and Kohler, 
Biblische Geschichte A.7.8. 


J. RENDEL Harris AND A. T. CHAPMAN. 

EXODUS (nisy adm, or simply ninw ; “Efodos : see 
HEXATEUCH) is the 2nd Book in the Heb. Canon. 
Tt is also the 2nd division of the great composite 
work which contains in one complex whole all 
that has been preserved of old Heb. writings about 
the origins of the Isr. people. So much is here 
assumed, and, further, that it is generally possible, 
if not to distribute the mintariol among four dis- 
tinct documents, at least to assign it to one or 
other of four differing schools of writing, Jahwistic, 
Elohistic, Deuteronomic, and Priestly (referred to 
as J, E, D, P),* whose relative age is shown by 

* Js (= J-supplements), E* etc., denote later elements, while 


Ps is often used for the original groundwork of the Priestly 
Document before enlarged by the numerous additions marked 
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the order of the names, the periods of the first twa 
overlapping. For the proof of this, and for general 
matters of introduction, see HEXATEUCH. 

Our aim here is to exhibit the results of such an 
analysis in detail, with a condensed account of the 
chief grounds on which it rests. For information 
about persons, places, things, events, institutions, 
laws, the student is referred to the separate 
articles. 

The book covers the period from the death of 
Joseph to the erection of the Tabernacle, and is 
mainly historical, but contains important legisla- 
tive sections. It falls readily into three parts—I. 
Israel in Egypt; Il. From Egypt to Sinai; III. At 
Sinai. The method of treatment here adopted needs 
littleexplanation. IntheSummary small reference 
letters show what documents contain the material 
next following: the sign || preceding means that 
the parallel is to be found in another chapter or 
section. The numbers refer to the chapters. 

Thus, by following J, FE, and P through in turn, 
the main contents of the documents can be sever- 
ally traced, and the amount of coincidence noted. 


I. ISRAEL IN EaypT: 1-13". 
A. Summary. 


and 4%EkKPoppression of Israel. 
oses; Zhis violence, 
3-4 JELheophany and 


1 4JFPIncrease, 
2 Birth and adoption of 
flight, and ‘!"@marriage. 
JEU’Commission of Mos. and Aar. J®Mos. returns, 
and Jeonvinces the people by signs. 5 7"Free- 
dom claimed, bondage increased. 6-77 PIYECom- 
mission of Mos. and Aar. 78-12 Eleven JEP wonders 
—78-183 PRod becomes serpent, méyicians copy; 
714-2 «6JEVNile smitten, Pmagicians copy; 8!) 
JPfrogs, Pmagicians copy 818-19 Plice, magicians 
fail; 870-83 Sflies ; 9'-* Jmurrain; 983 Pblains, 
magicians suffer; 913-8 JEhail; 10! JElocusts; 
107-29 Edarkness; banishment of Moses, who 
11 %Eprophesies death of firstborn and release of 
Isr, 12-13? JPRules for Passover and Feast of 
Unleav. Bread ; Jdeath of firstborn, and JE’exodus 
of Isr.; 2 law of firstlings. 


B. Analysis. 


r marks editorial revision; ° shows Sup pcmens from docu: 
ments of the same school; ’ editorial insertions and expansions} 
“harmonizing and other relatively later additions by RJe, R4, 
and Rp; [{ J enclose vv. forming a displaced pvenee, ... show 
that something has dropped out; and if with (...] that the 
material is found elsewhere; a, b, etc., mark vv. subdivided. 


J 6 8-12 20b ---L1-238 {(2Z-4a 6 7-Oa 
E] «15-208 21t, 91-10... Gir 4b 6... 
PUi-6 7 18t. 3b 0b Magi. eee 

J 16-1819f.” , 1-12 18-16°]¢ 19-20a 24-26 @[,.. 29-817 
E 9b-15 es: ---21f, _,, ab 17f. 20b 21-23” 27f. on, 
P 

J 


Jwi8 «21a 24f. 1-4 ...8-15 20-82 .1-7 18 
EB] | -20b QQ. 
P 19-208 21b-22 5-7 16-19 — “g-12 °° 


23b 2b 2hb-34 
22-28a 24a 25a 


J 14-16 17f. 19-21” 


pP 

J 18b 14b-lBa... 15c-19 24-26 287, 
E10 ___1b 20-23 a7 | 
: oe 


Ps; Ph gtands for the Holiness legislation of Lv 17-26 with 
kindred passages. R stands for one of the redactors, who (1) 
edited J and E into a single whole JE, in this case cited ag Rie: 
or (2) combined JE with D, cited as Rd; or (2) sup lemented 
Pg and combined P with JED, and so are called Rp, In Exodus, 
of course, D is not found, and only here and there traces of R4, 


ee ee i ey 


Sb-11 
deeten ee. 
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J Qla 21b-23° 24-27” 27b 20-84 87-89 
NO eee BBE" 
= eer eee eaten ea: i 


Bf.° 6” 6f£.° 8-10 11-13° 14-16” 


eae ks eee ae ee eae es 


J 
E12 
P 40-42” 48-50 61” lf, 

Note that no passnge has been analyzed unless there is 
reasonable probability, usually indeed practical certainty, that 
it is composite ; but obviously some of the details of divisions of 
verses must be rather nosaible than always definitely probable. 
The analysis has, however, been carried ag far as possible, as 
ra more helpful thus to the student. [fany one will take the 
trouble to mark, (say) with blue, black, and red inka, the 
analysis on a copy of the RVor the Heb. text, and to underline 
the phrases, etc., referred to under iii. and iv., and then read 
through all the passayes agsizned to each document consecu- 
tively, he will gain the best possible notion of the reality of the 
analysis, and the distinct character of the documents. 

laced passage.—The J portions of 3 and 41-12 prob. stood 
originally before 422. Yahweh has already told Moses in Midian 
(412) to go back to Egypt, and thea theophany accordingly seems 
to belong to Goshen, or (better) to the leiizniey thither. 


C. Parallels and Contrasts. 


Each set is marked with the same lctter under 
J, E, and P, respectively to facilitate comparison. 
+ after refs. means that all the instances in the 
OT are given; * that all in the Hexateuch are 
mentioned ; italics denote biblical quotations ; and 
capitals are used sometimes for emphatic words. 

J—(a) The people live in Goshen 8 9% Gn 451 
ete. (only in J); (b) a separate district, so that they 
and their cattle could be differentiated from the 
Egyptians 8* * 11 §27 94.4 9%; only brought in gangs 
into Egypt for forced labour 5°; away from the 
Nile, so that its pollution seems to cause no incon- 
venicnce 77)24; (@) so numerous as to alarm the 
king 1°14, 600,000 12°7 Nu 11% cf. Nu 10°; (d) 
cattle owners Gn 4632 473-6 having flocks and 
herds 10® *4 1232 88 343 Nu 112% Gn 12!6 135 2435 397 
$318 451 46%? 47) 508; (e) Mos. demands 3 days’ 
journey 3" 53 87 cf. Gn 30% Nu 108, Nu 338 R? +) 
that t ey might sacrifice to Yahweh or (our) God 
g18 §® 8.1 §3- 25. 37. | or serve Him 716 gi. 20 gi. 18 10%: ote. 
1281; (f) the wonders or plagues before Pharaoh 
are 7, and are natural calamities, as disease of fish 
in Nile 7#, when Yahweh smites the river 77-25; 
natural causes being sometimes specified, as the 
wind in the case of the locusts 10% cf, 147>; 
Moses speaks freely on each occasion to Pharaoh, 
and the wonders follow the mere announcement ; 
the hail is on every herb of the field 9° cf. 9°? and 
10%, and locusts eat the remaining crops and the 
fruit; (g) the flight is hurried, at instigation of the 
Egypt. 12%". 89; (h) Moses’ father-in-law is the priest 
of” yidian 216 419 (31 18! Hie) ef. Gn 41, unnamed 
here (for Reuel 2!8 is prob. Ri), called Hobab Nu 
10% Jg 4% 116. and Moses has one son 27? 4%; (i) 
sprinkling of blood is the main thing in the Pass- 
over, eating not mentioned 127)-3 J*; (j) the name 
of God is Yahweh (=Jehovah), or the God of. . .; 
(k) (1) (see below). 

E—(a) The people live in the land of Egypt, with 
no hint of separate district being assigned them ; 
(b) rather they seem to be herded in the royal city 
among the houses 15" ; no immunity from plagues 
mentioned (¢.g. hail 9%") except for the darkness ; 
can beg of neighbours jewels, etc. 3% 117; near 
the Nile 1% 2!-9; (c) only numerous enough to 
annoy the king, their women needing only 2 mid- 
wives 115, requiring only 600 chariots for pursuit 
14%; (d) royal pensioners Gn_ 461%, never men- 
tioned as owning cattle; (e) Mos. demands merely 
that Isr. be let go 31: 3lt 518 (51> Rue to harmonize 
with J) 9% 10”, ulterior end being to get to Can. 
1317-19 of, Gn 487, and incidentally to serve God 
on this mountain, t.e. Horeb, more than 3 days’ 
journey 3"?; (f) the wonders or plagues are 5, and 

ave the miraculous element heightened, e.g. Moses 
emites all the waters in the river, and they turn to 


A 


\ 


blood 717. >; Moses only once speaks to Pharaoh 
5'*, and the wonders follow his mere gesture; the 
hail is on man and beast 97%, while locusts 
devour every herb of the land 10'* 15> (g) departure 
deliberate, the people gathering supplies before- 
hand 11"; time to take up Joseph's bones 13; 
(h) Moses’ father-in-law is Jethro 3} 4'8 18, and 
he has two sons 18%, his wife being a Cushite Nu 
121; (j) the name of God is God (Elohim) always 
up to 3" and often afterwards, especially in phrases, 
e.g. mount of God 3) 477 18° 24'5*, rod of God 4” 
17°+; angel of God 14% Gn 21"? 2812 311 32!* ef. 
Ex 23°° 32% Nu 2018; statutes of God 18%, 

P—(a) The people live in Egypt 15; (b) not in 
separate district, for the land wus filled with them 
17; no immunity mentioned ; (f) the direct Divine 
agency in the wonders is emphasized; Aaron is 
always with Moses, and speaks, ete. 7}? etc. (while 
in J the insertion of Aaron 4'5°!6 seems due to J*, 
for where Aaron or a plur. is found, ag 85 1% 25. 28 927 
10!8, the sing. is found close by 8% 125-29 Qs 1017. 18, 
Moses being sole speaker 7!*°8 87 91-18 101); (i* 
in the VPassover the eating is the main thing, 
the sprinkling is not ordered to be repeated 
1Q)-18. &-50, (j) the name of the Deity is always 
God up to 67, and always Yahweh (=Jehovah) 
afterwards. 

(k) Moses’ rod is the object of Divine power in J, 
being turned into a serpent (nahash) before the 
people 424; Moses’ rod, given him by God 4! and 
called the rod of God 4” 17°, is regularly the 
instrument of Divine power in E 75: 37>. 0b 929 
10% 1416 175%; Aaron’s rod is in P the object of 
Divine power, being turned into a serpent (tannin) 
before Pharaoh 7, and also its instrument 7 
85-16. cof, Nu 17. For describing Pharaoh’s obsti- 
nacy, we have (1) some form of heavy in 714 815. 83 
97. 84 Js (2) some form of strong 7% 9% 10° 7 EF, and 
738. 22 g19 912 P, who moulds his almost unvarying 


ny] 
e 


phrase on 8° J, but borrows strong from E 


D. Other Clues to the Analysis. 


J—That generation 168 (in P always plur.); mighty 17. 9. 2% 
Gn 2616 Nu 228 ete. : come, or go to 110 Gn 1186.7 yyl6*: falleth 
out 1120Gn 424. 33 491 enemies (haters) 110 Gn 2440; taskmasters 
Wl} of, 37 58.10.15 %+ @ilict 111 cf. 37 481: who made thee a 
prince? 214 cf. Nu 1618; sought to slay 215 4% 218b. cf, Gn 2720; 
Angel of Jehovah $3 Nu 2223 etc. ct. Ex 1419 etc. E (see 
Cj. above); cry 87-9 Gn 419; FT am come down 88 1011. 18-20 
Qn 113.7 182 ct. Ex 389 E, cf. Nu 1117.2 125 Ea*: land 
flowing with milk and honey’ 98-17 135 339 Nu 1327 148 1613% 
Jos 69, never in E; Jehovah the God of the Hebrews 818 
53 716 91.18 103+; 3 signs to convince the le 41-12. 80» 
lodging 424 Gn 4227 4327 Jos 43.8"; intreat S8f. 26-80 928 1017 
Gn 2521": to-morrow, 810. 3.20 y5f18 104; such as hath not 
been, 918.24 1014 116* cf, 108; there remained not... 827 
1019. 26 1428 Gn 4718 Jos 817"; mized multitude 1238 Nu 1164; 
the posnocey. 1221-27 $425; wnleavened bread and firstlings 
133-18 apparently quoted in 3318b-20s Js before deuteronomic ex- 
pansion took place. 

E—fear (towards God) 127.21 1821 202 Gn 2011 2212 4218 Dt 
Q518E Jog 2414 (never in J); by the river’s brink 28 715; hand- 
maid 25 (=bondwoman RVm 217 etc.), never in J; 210 cf. Gn 
218: Horeb 32176 836, never inJ;... heream 84 Gn 221.7. 
11. 271.18 8111 3713 462f.: herb of the land 1012.15** the man 
Moses 113 Nu 128; by a strong hand, of Pharaoh giab, of Edom 
Nu 2020, ct. $19 189 Rd, and Dt, of God; one (to), another, lit. 
a man (to) his brother 102 1615 Gn 3719 4221.23 Nu 1414 of. 
Gn 26%! ct. Gn 118 Heb. J, Ex 2620 879 Lev 2514 P*, 

P—See list of peculiar expressions in Driver's Introd., Hol- 
zinger’s Einl. in y Heew., or more on eta in the forthcoming 
Oxford Analytical ed. of the Hexateuch. 


II. From Eaypt To SINAI: 13-18. 
A, Summary. 


1317-33 YEPchoice of route, Yguided by the 
Pillar. 14 %®?crossing of Red Sea and fate of pur- 
suers. 15 Song of Moses; JMarah, ¥(? Massah 
= proving), and JElim. 16 ¥?WGift of manna and 
FWquails, P*provision for Sabbath and memorial 
t of manna. 17 Jwater given in drought, ‘at 
assah, Zat Meribah; Evictory over Amalek. 18 
EWyisit of Moses’ father-in-law, "appointment of 
judges. 
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B. Analysis. 


J 21f. 5-6 10a afraid 11-14 

E |] 37-19 14 Tr Oa 0b f..J@ 5b 
P “oy” 1-4 8 Abc 16a 

J 19b v0b 2lb 24 25b 

EB] 4-160 afl9a 20a to darkness] 25a 

P ~~" 16b-18 Qlac 22 23r 

J 27b 28b 80 31’ 1 22-Y5a, 27 
E]4 20” 1 5238, 208. zob 26” 
P 26-270 sea 28a 19’ 

J 

E16‘... ee ae 19a 16a 10b-21 
P 1-3 6’ 8’ 9-12 Gf. ...13f. 15h 16b 17f.’ 


Pe el et: Sha 
22°80" 31 32-34’ 85b 30" 


7a to Massah 7c 
7b to lsrael [8-16] 


8 ...2b 
L7...10-28 to me, 4-6 
la to Rephidim 


J 
E16 
(2-47 7 9-1irja 


#17 Sar ot. 812-271 
P 


Displaced passages.—b is out of place here, and fits a later 
place in the narrative, as is shown by position assigned to 
Joshua at 337-11, ¢ is also subsequent to the legislation at Horch, 
and Br eceory to departure for Can., cf. 23. d perhaps led up 
to Nu 1029, 


C. Parallels and Contrasts. 


J—(a) Moses leads Isr. 15*, a vast host (see I Cc), 
but unarmed and helpless 14", with the Pillar 
of fire and cloud for guide 137) 14.4 Ny 1434; 
(b) straight for the Red Seca, perhaps because the 
Isthmus was fortified: Pharaoh pursues for reasons 
viven 145; (c) Moses uses no gesture, but brave 
words 14% cf. ICf; Jehovah causes the sea to go 
back by a strong enst wind ™, and then to return 
to its wonted flow 2, and the crossing is by night 
ab. 4.27), the Villar moving to the rear and giving 
light to Isr. > (read, and tt gave light by 
night), while obscuring the Egyptians’ path *; 
Jehovah fights for Isr. a. 250 :(d) Moses and Israel 
sing 15!; (a) Isr. tempts or proves J” 172-7 Nu 
1474 cf. Dt 61° 9°; (f) see under P below; (g) the 
people prove J", hence the name Massah or proving 
(see @ above), and murmur against Mos. 15% 178 
Nu 14? cf. Nu 20°, for water 17% 2-70 which 
elsewhere in J is provided by natural causes, as 
1522 27, 

E—(a) God leads the people 13" (cf. Jos 246K) 
few but armed 38; (b) not by the Isthmus for fear 
of the Philistines 7, but presumably by the next 
nearest route to Can. (cf. Jos 24% and see 1 Ce); 
the Egypt. pursue Isr. (Jos 24°), who cry out 14?» 
(Jos 24’); (c) the rod (I Ck) is lifted up 14) cf. Is 1076, 
the sea is crossed by day, for the angel of God (I Cj) 
goes behind and interposes a barrier of darkness 

- 208 (Jos 247), and then obstructs advance and 
overwhelms them (Jos 247); (d) Afiziam and the 
women sing responsively 15% cf. 1 § 18%, which 
suggests that we have here an independent account 
not following on 15!, which is thus left for J; (e) 
God proves Isr. 15%> 164 20? Gn 22) cf, Jg 2% 
(Budde E) Dt 838 134 Jg 344 (2RYy*; (f) the 
proving is by the test of their reception of each 
day’s portion (dabar) of bread from heaven 164, the 
thing (dabar) which Jehovah commanded being to 
pete only for daily use every man according to 
wus eating, t.e. a variable amount (16-19-31) cf, Dt 
8216; they knew not what it was, and hence the 
name ™ cf, Dt 818, and it lasted till they came 
to a land inhabited ®; (g) the people strive with 
Mos. about lack of water, hence the name Meribah 
or strife 17%-™; water comes by smiting the rock 
with Moses’ rod ®- cf. 72° and sce I Ck. 

P—(a) Moses and Aaron lead the whole congrega- 
tionl6'8 with a high hand 14; (b) not by Isthmus 
because deliberately turned back 147-4 to give occa- 
sion for a wonder, and Pharaoh pursues because 
hardened *&?” cf. IC 1; (c) Moses’ hand was 
stretched forth 1-21.26!) and the waters were 
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divided miraculously, not by a wind, for they were 
as a wall on their right hand and on thetr left 
22, and so the catastrophe followed ™- 2%; (f) 
the whole congregation murmurs for the fleshpots of 
Egypt 16% (cf. Nu 114% J); manna, a miraculous 
gift, is described \**-®! (cf. and ct. manna, & 
natural product, described Nu 11%-* J); the quads 
are mentioned almost casually ™, manna bein 

the main point (ct. Nu 111% 38-23. 81-8 J); @ fixe 

amount of manna was to be gathered 1®; manna 
is eaten till they came unto the borders of the land 
of Can. >; the two commands about Sabbath 
observance *7- and the memorial pot of manna 
8. nre not needed by the context of P, and may 
have been added after the union of J E P in order 
to supply clearer explanations of the proving of ¢. 


D, Other Clues. 


J—Divine help by natural means 1421 1522-20 cf. I Cae; three 
days 1522 cf. 1 Ce; and they came to... 15%. 27 Heb. ; springs 
(lit. eyes) of water 1527 Gn 1679 24 (7 times) 4982 Dt 87 8328 Nu 
839 Re*. 

E—Joseph’a bones 1819 Gn 60% Jos 2482; statute and ordin- 
ance 1625» Jos 242; they cried out unto Jehovah 1410 Jos 247; 
one to another 1615 sco I D; pass on before the people 175 Jos 
386; Aaron and Hur 1710.12 2414; Moses’ father-in-law Jethro, 
wife, and two sons 18, see I Ch. ; 

P—I will get me honour 144. 176 Ly 108; and the Egyptians 
pursued 149. 23+ 1519 Rp cf. 1422f. 288: date after ... departing 
out of the land of Eyypt 10! Nu 1) 91 8335 1 K 6!f. 


IIT. At Sinar: 19-40, 
A. Summary. 


19 J2PThe encampment at J’Sinai Fthe mount 
of God; %¥awful sights and sounds introduce a 
theophany; 20-23 God gives, i. "!Pthe Deca- 
logue, ii, “the Book of the Covenant, iii. =l)the 
Book of Judgments; 24 Fcovenant sacrifice and 
Jfeast before God, '’Moses ascends the mount, 
and Fremains 40 days; 25-31 ?J” gives full direc- 
tions for the tabernacle, its ornaments and 
furniture, its priests, their dress and consecra- 
tion; E?lJMoses receives the two tables; 32-34 
Fidolatrous and ‘mutinous conduct of the people ; 
~ Moses breaks the tables and destroys the He den 
calf ;4massacre by Levites ; 4¥intercession of Moses ; 
ElPusage of tent of meeting; %!"the ten Words of 
the Covenant /written by Moses 7!FPon two tables; 
35-40 Perection and furnishing of the tabernacle. 


B. Analysis. 


J 2b 
ETC 
P 19, 1 


J [11b-13}° 18 20-22 23’ 24 Of...) 25 
EQ Ma 30 
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This section is the most complicated and difficult 
in the Hex. It is generally agreed that the sources 
are much dislocated, and that the material has 
been repeatedly revised by successive editors and 
compilers. Most critics abandon the attempt to 
carry cert a systematic analysis or recon- 
struction. The scheme adopted here for the JE 

ortions is that of Bacon, and its resort to the 
1ypothesis of wholesale transpositions can only be 
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justified by the hopelessness of less drastic methods 
and the comparative harmony and order which it 
introduces. There is, however, a growing con- 
sensus of opinion in favour of the main ponslisione 
on which the scheme rests. ‘The sources are for 
clearness given again separately, in the order con- 
Jeera presented here. ‘The presence of J* and 
u* is often felt, especially in 32-34, but cannot be 
clearly delinitated: 

J = 1 92>- 20-22. 24, lib-18. 25 ere O4if. 9-11 341-6r. 10-287, 
BQ7-1r. 25r-29 391.8 (Ny 1] 0c If. If.) Hy 3B19-98 348-0 | 

E = 19%- Or-lla. 14-17, 19 9()1-21 196-8 9412-14. 18b 391-6 3 118» 
3216-24, 80-84 334 & |, , 2922-26 9910-88r (with 9029-81) 248-8 
181-2?r 337-1. and (after the E passages in Nu) 17816 
the war with Amalek, and 21}-23° the Book of 
Judgments, whose original position is supposed 
to be now occupied by Dt. 

Ph — 9942-46r 31 12-1tr, 

pr= ] 91-2 201!) 241d5b-18a 25-2719 981-40. def, 9Q!-2. 22-87 
3115, 

P= 27%. Qg4l 2988-46 39-3111 3Q15b-16 35_40), 

Ra or Rie) = 1 g3e-6a. 28 Q(02b- db-d. 7b, 9f. 12b, 17b 0921b-22, 
24. 25b, 31 239. lb. 120-18, 15b. 17. 19a, 23-25a. 27. 81b-83 328. 18. 
25b 332. 5 Z4lb, da. 7b, 10b-18. 15, 28t,, 


C. Parallels and Contrasts. 


J—(a) J” 191% 18. 20ab, Bad, 2b. 24 ate, (b) came down 
(see I D) (c) in fire 198 (cf. Gn 19% Ex 33, and the 
pillar of fire If Ca,e) (d) upon Mount Sinai 194 18. 2. 

‘ 342 ¢ (e) in the SIGUT of all the people, 19", (£) the 
PRIESTS onlybeing bidden to sanctify themselves 1922, 
(g) the people being kept at a distance throughout, 
197} 24, 12f. 242. 348, (h) while these (80 Heb.) 19!%, 
t.e. Mos. and the err which come near, were to 
come up, ** * (read in % and the priests: but let not 
the people cf. J) 24}, (i) at the BLAST of the RAMS- 
HORN 19> Heb. (j) Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu with 
70 elders accordingly are called and go up, and (k) 
celebrate a covenant feast before the God of Isr. 
241. %f (this incident may have been incorporated 
by the author from Rare source, as it presents 
several peculiar features); (1) Moses is then sum- 
moned ALONE to the top of the mount 342" (m) 
with two tables of STONES (so Heb.) which he 
is to hew 34>; (n) upon the tables he is 
to write 347 (cf. 1 where the change of one 
Heb. letter turns J will into thou shalt write) 
(o) the Ten Words of the Covenant as soon as 
he receives them 347, (p) remaining with J” 40 
days and 40 nights apparently for the purpose 
of engraving them. (q) The rebellion of the 
Were (32%) being announced to him by J” (7-9), 

oses puree by intercession the repentance of 
Jehovah (1-14), (pr) and on descending quells revolt 
by means of the sons of Levi (3275), (gs) On learn- 
ing he is to lead alone, Moses intercedes afresh, 
and procures a theophany, a revelation of mercy, 
and a promise of J’’s presence 33'-* (Nu 111% Hf Ist. 
which interrupt their present context, fit well 
here, and, after the great block of P is removed, 
are scen to lie near at hand) !7-28 3469, (t) Moses 
HAD ALREADY made an ark of acacia wood, and puts 
the tables in the ark (J’s account, which Nu 10%-% 
and the many references to the ark in Jos prove 
to have existed, but which is now displaced in favour 
of P’s, is recovered from Dt 10'5), (u) but no trace 
remains of his allusions to the tent of meeting. 

E—(a) God 19% 17-19 OQI- 19. 20. 31 9] 6. 18 908. dab. 11 in 
LXX 28 9413 3118 (cf, D) (b) comes 19° 20% (c) in 
a thick cloud 19% 16 208 3) cf, 14% 339 Nu 11% 
12° Dt 315% (d) to the mount of God 24% (cf. 
I C j), (6) that the people may HEAR 19%! 20). 18, 
(f) So Moses has to sanctify the PEOPLE 19 Mb, 
(6) and they only stand afar off through fear 207 
(h) after Moses has brought them all near 19”, 
(i) when there ts the VOICE of a TRUMPET goung on 
and increasing much 19** ® 2018, (Jj) (see below y, 
x). Without any individuals drawing nearer, God 
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speaks the Decalogue to the people 20! 1, (k) (see 
elow w, y), and the covenant is assented to by the 
people 198-8 cf, 2488 Dt Q7UTE Jog 2416-97 1 § 
1114%-12%5E, (1) Moses is then summoned, and goes 
up into the mount with Joshua his minister 24% 
ef. 33 Nu 11%, (m) that God may give him the tables 
of STONE which He has written, and the law and the 
commandment that he may teach them 24 (with 
& slight transposition rendered necessary by an 
alteration presumably made when the Book of 
Judgments was thrust into the centre of the Book 
of the Covenant to make way for the Deuteronomic 
law given in the plains of Moab). (n) On the 
tables God has already written 24]? 311% (9) 
apparently the Decalogue, see Dt 57. (p) Moses 
remains in the mount 40 days and 40 nights for the 
purpose, it would seem, of receiving the law and the 
commandment, here supposed to refer to the 
material of the Book of Judgments 21-23%.  (q) 
On descending he discovers with surprise the 
idolatry of the people, (r) and breaks the tables, 
and destroys the golden calf 32! 17-2, (gs) Moses 
then intercedes for the people, is bidden to lead 
them himself, but has promise of God’s angel to go 
before him: there is a marked tone of severity 
in the words of J” 32%-%, (t) That E spoke 
of the ark here may be implied from his allusions 
in Jos passim, (u) and that he described the makin 
of a simpler form of the tent of mecting, place 
without the camp, and possibly adorned ty ald of 
the abandoned ornaments, seems to follow from 
337-2 Nu] 116 24b-80 O4t Dt 314 with Ex 33° 323 
11% (y) J” gives the Book of the Covenant 2077-* 
22°. 2310-8r » (w) the covenant is assented to by 
the people, see k above; (x) certain young men 
24° cf, 32° and Joshua 33", ct. J under k, (y) 
offer a covenant sacrifice 245 cf. 20% 32° Dt 27%, 
P—(a) J” (so throughout) (b) makes His glory 
(167-29 298 40% Nu 14% 16144 206 ct. the less 
local and physical use of the term 33!% 2? Nu 1471 
J, Dt 5**) to ap, ear (c) like devouring FIRE (40% 
Lv 9% 10? Nu lot 135)... aut af the midst of the 
CLOUD (161 2415. lab. 17.18 4(34. 35. 88.87.38 Fy 162 Nu 
gif. 11 times 10"! 84 1682) (d) upon Mount Sinai (e) 
in the eyes of the children of Israel 2415>-18, (f) no 
priests having yet been consecrated 29 Lv 8-10, 
(g) all except Moses being kept at a distance ; (1) 
oses is called, and goes up into the mount 2416-15, 
(m) that he may receive the two tables of the 
TESTIMONY 3])% 32’ (n) which had, written on 
both their sides 325», (0) no doubt the Decalogue, 
a bricf account of the giving of which may have 
been displaced by R? in favour of the impressive nar- 
rative of JE, 20" being perhaps the only fragment 
reserved. (p) Moses remains in the mount (prob. 
or 40 days and nights) to receive the pattern of 
the sanctuary (25-30), (8) with a promise of J” 
to meet with the children of Isracl (hence tent of 
meeting) and to dwell among the children of Israet 
(hence Tabernacle or Dwelling) 29*7-, (t) Moses 
SUBSEQUENTLY ORDERS to be made an ark of 
acacia wood, overlaid and ornamented with gold 
2510-22 371-9, and puts the testimony into the ark 
2515 40”; (u) he also prepares, erects, and furnishes 
a gorgeous Dwelling for J”, large and costly and 
needing a numerous body of priests and Levites 
to attend to it (35-40). 


D. Other Clues. 


J—God, when stress is on Mis nature, deity 2411 Gn 8228 
3310: gtiff-necked 32” 383. 5 349, quoted Dt 96-18; consume 8210.12 
833.5 Gn 4180 cf. Nu 1621.45 P etc. ; and I will make of thee a 
great nation 8210 Gn 122 Nu 1412 ct. Heb. Gn 2118 468 E and 
Gn 1720 P; face of the ground 8212 3316 Gn 26 48-14 61.7 74 28 
88-18 of, Nu 123 Es and Dt 615 76 142"; tt repented J” 8212 14 
Gn 68 ot. Ex 1817 Nu 2819; land flowing, eto. I D; find grace 
(in the eyes of) 8315ab. 16f. 349 Gn 64. 183. 1919. 3027. 826 898. 10. 16 
$411 $94 4725.29 604 Nu 1121.15 325 Dt 241%; pass by (of J” 
or His glory) 8319. 22ab 846; proclaim .. . 8819 846 ae ) glory 
8918. 22 cf, ‘A b under P; stress on mercy 8819 ~ Nu 1419; 
I make a covenant 8410. 37 


J 
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£-—- Prove, 202, see II Ce; lord of (wife, ete.), Heb. baal, RV 
married, owner, etc. 219. 22. 28. ab Z4ab. 86 298.111. 14 2414 Gn 208 
8719 Nu 2125 Jos 2411, in J only once, in. the poem Gn 4913; 
bondwoman 25 217. 20. Wf. 82 (Heb, word never used by J); 
stress on severity of God 232! 3233 Nu 2319 Jog 2419; Aaron 
and Hur 2414 1710.12; rings (t.e. for ears) 822 Gn 364 Jg 824i. 


sper E); sin 3221. 30f Gn 209"; Horeb 338, see l D; pillar of 
IV. Tne LAws IN Exopvs. 


‘ll, see Co. 

The four earliest Heb. codes occur in this section, 
all in an expanded form. The principal additions 
have been shown above (end of iy B); they either 
interrupt the context, or contrast with it in phrase- 
ology or material, or seem to be quotations inserted 
from elsewhere. Limits of space forbid any further 
attempt to justify their excision from the orig. 
sources, 

It is now generally agreed that E contained 
three ont of the four codes. This confirms the 
view that this document, like others, represents 
the end of a long process, during which various 
elements were successively assimilated. Moreover, 
those who combined E with J (referred to as R*), 
who added 1) (R¢), who finally incorporated the 
whole in P (R»), naturally in the case of such im- 

ortant material showed at its strongest the 

esire to preserve all they could. Is it unreason- 
able to conjecture that each fresh combination re- 
quired some dislocation of the existing material to 
suit the new adjustment? In the text as we now 
have it, E’s three codes form together the basis of 
the Covenant. It has been suggested above that 
in K, in its final form as a separate document, the 
Decalogue was the basis of the Covenant, the Book 
of the Covenant led up to the Renewal of the 

ovenant, while the Book of Judgments belonged 
to Moses’ Denne words in the plains of Moab. 
If R/° used J’s version of the Covenant to serve for 
the account of the Renewal of the Cov. (341%), 
and, to preserve E’s Buok of the Cov., put it back 
to form with the Decalogune the basis of the first 
Cov. ; and if R¢, inserting D in the section about 
the plains of Moab, kept the Book of Judgments 
by incorporating it with the Book of the Cov., then 
the very order which we now have would have 
been produced. That this actually took place is 
only conjecture; but it was worth while showing 
how the present state of the text might have 
arisen; and this solution has at least the merit 
that it only presupposes the action of causes which 
have been clearly traced at work elsewhere. 


The Codes compared. 


J—The Ten Words of the Covenant (111 C 1-p above).—(The 
list given {s only the one thought best of several possible ones. 
Parallela in E are marked by the corresponding number. 
Lawa in 8 codes are in LARGE CAPITALS: laws given by 
both J and FE in Swati Carirais): (1) MONOLATRY COM- 
MANDED; (2) IMAGES FORBIDDEN ; (3) THR FRAST OF UN- 
LRAVENED BREAD, (4) THE SABBATH, (5) THE FRAST OF weeks 
OF FIRSTFRUITS, and (6) THE ¥RAST OF INGATHERING, COMMANDED $ 
(7) BREAD WITH SACRIFICES TO KR UNLBAVENED 3 (8) THE passover 
sacrifice TO BR ALL CONSUMED; (0) FIRSTFRUITS REQUIRED; 
(10) SEXTISING OF A KID IN ITS DAM'S MILK FORBIDDEN, 


E—The Decalocue. A MONOLATRY COMMANDED; 
2) IMAGES FORBIDDEN ; false swearing forbidden ; (4) THE 
ABBATH enjoined ; reverence to parents commanded 3 murder, 

adultery, theft, false witness, and covetousness forbidden. 


E—The Book of the Covenant (III C v above). (1) MONO- 
LATRY (7) OOMMANDED, (2) IMAGES FORBIDDEN; altars 
to be built as ordered, " FIRSTFRUITS DEMANDED ; 8180 FIRSTLINGS 
cf. 130% J); the Sabbatical year, and (4) THE SABBATH 

OMMANDED,; also (3) TUK FRAST OF UNLRAVENED BREAD, 
(5) THR ¥RAST OF harvest or FIRSTFRUITS, and (6) THE FRAST OF 
INGATHERING } (7) BRBAD WITH SACRIFICES TO RE LRAVENED$ 
(8) THE fat of God's feast TO RE ALL CONSUMED : (10) SEETHING A 
KiD IN ITS DAM’S MILK FORRIDDEN, 

[It will be observed that, while the Decalogue (which sce) 
contains both religious and moral laws, the other two concern 
only region and the cultus, and are very closely parallel to one 
another]. 


E—The Book of Judgments (21-239). This code contains a 
comprehensive series of laws, civil and criminal, all penetrated 


by a high cthical and religious spirit. They seem drawn up, 
erhaps originally in sets of 5 or 10, for use by judges and ae, 
rates, but display no very definite order of arrangement, The 
appeal lies byfore God, i.e. (presumably) at the sanctuary, cf. 
1813-28, With this code should be carefully compared Dt 12-26, 
which is based on it, and Lv 17-26, the Holiness Legislation, 
which presents many parallels. 


The chapters in P relating to the Tabernacle 
(which see) remain to be considered. They are 
not without difficulty, for a close inspection dis- 
covers reasons for believing that they are not all 
from the same hand. ne full proof of the 
analysis given above (end of III B) cannot be repro- 
duced here, but the nature of the principal line of 
argument can be seen from the accompanyin 
table, which gives the sections in the order o 
35-40 (Heb. text)=H’, while on either side are 
given references to 25-31 (Heb. text)= Hi’, and 
35-40 (Gr. text)=G. The letters indicate by their 
alphabetical order the order of sections in the 
text referred to; and those sections in H? which 
are judged later than P# are marked by an stalte 
capital. A moment's comparison of H! and H? 
shows large variations of order. But while the 
changes of order in A to K and M to U can be 
rea accounted for by the mere fact that H? 
records the fulfilment and H! the ordering, the 
passages L, W, X, Z, A’, B’ seem so out of 
place where they are that it is necessary to suppose 
them to be later than the context that would 
otherwise have contained them. The golden altar 
of incense (}V=m) is the most important case. 
(1) It is ont of its natural place in Ll'; (2) the 
term the altar in 27)°8, and 100 times elsewhere in 
1% and (early) P*, would be ambiguous if the altar 
were one nd two, and is replaced in 38 cte. by a 
distinetive term, the altar uf burnt-offering, and 80 
constantly in the later strata of P*; (3) the incense 
altar is not mentioned in G; (4) in Lv 10 and 
Nu 16 we only read of censers for incense, and the 
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alter is still the only one Nu 16%. It may be 
noted that 28 29! are late P* because Aaron’s 
sons receive anointing, contrary to the clear 
intention of Ps in 29?) ** and so Lv 8” ete. A 
, further comparison of H? with G shows a second 
set of variations. It is held by many that the 
facts require us to suppose that the Greek tr. of 
35-40 was made before the Heb. text had reached 
ita present symmetrical and complete form. By 
means of the above table the student can readily 
test for himself the value of this suggestion. 


V. CONCLUDING SURVEY. 


i. The History.—If we accept the resulta of this 
article asin the main correct, we have passed far 
beyond the boundary of a merely negative 
criticism. It might be called destructive work to 
show by detailed pres that we have no contem- 
porary account of the Exodus and subsequent 
events. But when it is shown that the present 
narrative is made up of three, so far contrasting 
with one another as to prove themselves much 
later in date than the period of which they treat, 
and the work, not merely of different individuals, 
but of different schvols of historical writing ; and 
when the further step is taken of disentangling, 
with infinite pains of many labourers in many 
lands, the several threads of narrative, and re- 
combining them in something like their original 
connexions, the work of constructive criticism 
must be held to have been well begun. The 
summaries will have shown on how many im- 
ea points the three witnesses are at one. 

‘or fuller particulars see MOSES, ISRAEL. 

-But, while it is well to remember that contrasts 
are not always, or even usually, contradictions, it 
would be idle to try to belittle the extent of the 
change of view brought about. We may rather 
think of it as the drawing back of a veil of illusion 
which God wisely allowed to hang over the past, 
until the growth of truer ideas about history both 
took away the veil, and made men ready to make 
use of the facts, whose real relations were at last 
adequately discovered. 

If, therefore, it has to be admitted that the 
Priestly history (P) has no independent value as a 
witness to the Mosaic period, and that the materials 
in E, and to a less extent in J, require careful 
sifting before being regarded as correctly represent- 
ing an age which to them was already a distant 
age, we may set against that two things. First, 
an exact view of that een might have dis- 
appointed us, even as a ficld sown with corn has 
little beauty till the seeds have shot up into blade 
and stem. Secondly, we have instead three views 
of it, so influenced by the ideas of the writers’ 
own times and circumstances as to reveal to us 
various stages in the after-growth, which was 
itself entirely dependent on that germinal time. 
On the face of it, the book tells of the Exodus of 
Isr. from the bondage of Egypt; in the soul of it, 
it speaks, to those who have ears to hear, of 
successive stages in the preat outgoing, at once 
more glorious and more PEEUORE, of the family of 
man from the bondage of superstition, ignorance, 
and sin. The events are not merely Lypice of 
spiritual realities; but the very fact that they 
were thus and then recorded, shows the faith of 
the men of other days in the God whose hand they 
loved to trace at work in the world. 

ii. The Leading Ideas.—The Heb. writers are not 
mere annalists, but interpreters of history. Hence 
their permanent value. They may be criticised as 
chroniclers of outward events, but they sought and 
found God everywhere, and they abide to hand on 
their secret. In all three documents we find the 
same fundamental verities emphasized, which give 
to Ex its real unity. J” is the supreme God, 


ruling in Egypt, and master over nature. He is 
the faithful God who made His choice of the fathers 
of the Heb. race, and will not draw back. He is 
the God of grace, and so loves to give guidance, 
counsel, help, food, drink, every reated supply. 
Ife is the Holy One, and requires obedience to His 
will, and takes steps to make known that will. 
He is the Jealous God, and demands that due 
worship shall be paid to Him, and to none else. 
He is the Covenant God, and the two sides of the 
Covenant are: J" Israel's God, Israel Js people. 

Buteach document has its individual standpoint, 
even as each of the synoptic Gospels presents its 
own picture of the life of Christ. The oldest, 
J, perhaps coming from the priestly circle con- 
nected with Solomon’s temple, 1s written from the 

oint of view of a highminded patriot, keenly 
interested in every detail of national history, so 
quick to see God’s hand in providence as to be able 
to make his story religious with but little use of 
the miraculous, alive to all the shades of character 
in men, as well as to the richness of the Divine 
nature, in which mercy rejoiceth against Judgment, 
valuing highly the common ordinances of religion, 
and recognizing the great opportunities of the 
peseuy, office. The document E, probably rather 
ater, and originally coming from Ephraimite 
circles, reflecta the views of the prophets, ‘This 
work (extending from Gn to Kings) is a series of 
biovraphical studies of epee prop ene heroes, 
with Moses as the central figure. Much stress is 
luid on morality. The people sin, and need to 
be called to repentance, God is righteous, and 
His requirements must not be despised. The 
miraculous element is heightened, of course un- 
consciously. The moral of each incident must be 
made clear, the reality of the Divine government 
set unmistakably forth. Sad experience of the 
faults of the priesthood leads to the priests being 
either passed over, or introduced for blame. 
Worship is strictly secondary to morality. 

The priestly writer (P) has lost all hold upon the 
simplicities and roughnesses of the childhood of 
the nation. So possessed is he with reverence for 
the religious institutions of the now ruined Pere: 
that he not only has already in the vision-chamber 
of his imagination elaborated them to an ideal 
perfection which they never had, but this ideal 
picture must be, he has become persuaded, the 
reflection of what actually existce in the primitive, 
the perfect days. Kach new improvement is un- 
hesitatingly added with the same formula of 
Divine inspiration, the argument being: ‘ We see 
this to be best now, therefore it must have been 
ordered and done then.’ Granted, then, that this 
stately centralized worship was the Divine purpose 
for the Second Temple, we may surcly accept the 
unhistorical form of the priestly legislation as 
being probably the only means by which it could 
have been successfully introduced. After all, the 
full corn in the ear is present in the seed, if not in 
miniature, at least in promise and potency, 

The Bk. of Ex is like a grand symphony, which 
was once thonght to give harmony without dis- 
cord, but is now being found, in virtue of elements 
which by themselves are sharply discordant, to 
sound forth a yet richer harmony. 


LITRRATURE.—See Hexateuch. B. W. Bacon’s The Triple 
Tradition of the Hzodus, and his arte. in the Journal of Bubl. 
Lit. (1800-93) have been of great service to the writer; and 
Bruston’s essay, Lea quatre sources des luia i’ Ezole, \s plausible 
and suggestive. We still wait for a good Eng. com. on Exodus. 


G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY. 


EXORCISM, EXORCIST.—The word ¢£opki{w is a 
later form of the classical éfopxéw. The latter is 
employed in Demosthenes in the sense of ‘admin- 
ister an oath to a person.’ The verb éop«l{w 1s 
used by the high priest to Jesus ‘I adjure thee by 


eeoba, 
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the living God .. .’ (Mt 26®), and corresponds to 
the Heb. y3vn. Cf. Gn 24° LXX. The subst. 
exorcist is only once employed in the NT, viz. in 
Ac 19", The passage is instructive, since it shows 
that exorcism in those days was practised as a 
e . rr e 

profession by strolling Jews. he method which 
they pursued we might infer from the example of 
Eleazar, to which Josephus specially refers in the 
assage cited from Ant, VIII. li. 6, in the article 
JEMON, p. 593". The constant and_ essential 
element in all these cxorcisms was the power 
wielded by the recitation of special names. In 
the instance recorded in Ac 19 the Jewish exorcists 
had observed the expulsions which Paul had effec- 
tuated through the pronunciation of the name of 
Jesus, and endeavoured, with ludicrously disastrous 
results, to work the same cures by saying, ‘ We 
adjure you (the evil spirit) by Jesus whom Paul 
preacheth.’ 

An example of the ancient Babylonian incanta- 
tions has already been Ben above, p. 591. Illus- 
trations of Jewish spells may be found in the 
Talmud. (Respecting these, see Brecher, Das 
Transcendentale, Maqie w. magische Heilarten 
im Talmud, Vienna, 1850, pp. 195-203.) That 
these were ultimately derived from Babylonian 
magic can admit of no doubt. Some Aramaic 
inscriptions, published in the Zedtsch. fiir Assyrt- 
ologie (Dec. 1893 and April 1894) by Wohlstein, 
contain instructive examples of these exorcising 
formule, ‘They are inscribed on the interior 
surfaces of some ancient bowls that were brought 
from Baghdad in 1886 and placed in the Royal 
Museum in Berlin. The mode of expression in all 
of them possesses broad features of resemblance, 
but special details vary in each case. For the 
names of the angels which are recited in each bowl 
differ widely owing to the prevailing belief, which 
finds expression in the Jewish Kabbala, that the 
ruling angels are constantly changing, and those 
must be addressed who hold the reins of power at 
that time and place. 

The first of the series (No, 2422), from which we 
shall quote, was evidently employed to exorcise 
the demon of # man who was suffering from 
leprosy. 

‘In thy name I form a heavenly cure for Achdebuj the son 
of Achathabu of Daithos, by the compassion of Heavon. Amen, 
Amen, Selah. Bound, bound, bound shall be all the male 
spirits and female Astartes* evil spirits, powers of opposition 
.-. all Satans from West and East, North and South. Bound, 
hound shall be all evil sorcerers and all who practise violence ; 
bound and sealed shall be all . . . and curses and conjurations. 
Bound be the angels of wrath, the angels of the house of 
assembly ... the mighty princes, the hard princes, the discases 
without number, the sufferings, the abscess, the scab, the mange, 
the skin-eruption, malignant discharge, suppu rating wounds, the 
spirit of the a uae the spirit of the dead, the spirit of 
diseases ; bound and sealed up shal! ye all be from Achdebufj, son 
of Achathabu. Goand withdraw yourselves to the mountains and 
the heights and the unclean cattle (Mt 882, Mk 612, Lk 852}. 
If ye come on the first of Nisan (regarded as specially favourable 
for overcoming demons), go away from Achdebuj, son of Acha- 
thabu, in the name of Gabriel, who is called Elpassas, and in the 
name of Michael, who is called (Demu)thja, and in the name of 
Elbenmez, and in the name of Elba’baz.. .’ (The inscription 
concludes with the formula Amen, Amen, Selah, which occurs 
in other incantations, sometimes with the addition of Halle- 
lujah]. 

The exorcism No. 2416, transcribed by Wohlstein, 
is much longer, and other names of angels com- 

unded with the name of deity El (as Nuriel, 

hathiel, Sesagbicl, etc.) are quoted, with Myta- 


* RNIPI RNINO’N IIT a"np. Note that in a'nb ‘spirits’ 


y 
we have practically the same word as the Syriac { Pay Ate. 
‘idol.’ The word Nn nd'N is the Jstardti ‘ goddesses’ of the 
Assyrian. Similarly, the Talmudic flame-demon Regp§ ia the 
Phaoniclan flame-detty Redeph or Respu (see Baethgen, Beitrage 
zur Semit, Melig.-gesch. p. 60; Wiedemann, Relig. der alten 
Aigypter, p. 88). Of. Beelzecbub of the NT. These are in- 
structive examples of the wholesale conversion of heathen 
deities into demons. 
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tron at their head, making seven in all, The 
formula mnx wr max (from Ex 34), $xw and all 
variations on the names of deity, as 7° and 17, and 
the Athbash equivalent yp yo, are pressed into the 
service. 

These spells are ascribed to the 7th cent. A.D., 
though written in unpointed Hebrew. The char- 
acters are of the more recent square type, and a 
much earlier date than the above is hardly probable. 
Why they were inscribed in bowls cannot be ex- 
plained. The bowls were not intended to hold 
water, otherwise the distinctness of the lettering 
would have been obscured. 

Demonology and exorcism played a conspicuous 

yart in the literature and practice of the Christian 
thurch throughout the earlier period and during 
the Middle Ages. In the time of our Lord exorcism 
was regarded as one of the signs of the Messiahship 
(Mt 12%). It was the universal belief of the early 
church Fathers that a disciple of Jesus was able to 
exercise power over demons by uttering His name 
(Tertullian, Apologet. 23; Origen, cont. Cels. vil. 
334), Naturally, bishops and other ordained 
clergy were considered to possess this charisma. 
But there was a special class of individuals who 
were so endowed without any ecclesiastical confer- 
ment (Apost. Cunstit. viii. 26, éfopxcorhs ob xetpo- 
rovetrat). They received formal episcopal recognition, 
but not ordination, as exorciste per gratiam, Never- 
theless, we also find another class who did receive 
episcopal ordination, and were called exorciste per 
ordinem. Inthe ceremony of baptism the catechu- 
men of adult age was obliged solemnly and publicly 
to renounce the devil and his works, but in the 
case of children the assistance of the exorcist was 
necessary. By the priest and attendant exorcist 
the ceremony of exsufflatio and insufflatio was per- 
formedon the child, who was regarded asa child of the 
devil, as being subject to inherited guilt. Sacerdos 
exsuffiat ter in faciem catechumenr semel dicens: 
Exit ab eo (ea) spiritus tmmunde et da locum 
spirttui sancto Paraciecto. Hic in modum crucis 
habet in faciem ipsius et dicat: Accipe spiritum 
bonum per tstam insufflationem et Dei benedictionem. 
Pax tibi. According to the practice of the Romish 
Church at the present day, the separate existence 
of the exorcist is not recognized, but every priest, 
on ordination, receives previous consecration to the 
lower orders, including that of exorcist. In Can, 9 
of the Fourth Council of Carthage we read : Exor- 
cista quum ordinatur accipiat de manu episcopi 
libeHum in quo scripti sunt exorcismi. t the 
present time the ordaining bishop places a missal 
in the priest’s hands with the words: Accipe et 
commends memoriw et habeto potestatem impo- 
nendi manus super energumenum [1.¢. évepyovmevor, 
sc. Urd wrevpdrwy dxabdprwr),* 

Among the Reformers opinion and practice were 
divided respecting exorcism. Luther and Melanch- 
thon favoured it, but it was decisively rejected by 
Zwingli and Calvin (/nstit. iv. c. 15. 19). For 
further details respecting ecclesiastical practice the 
reader is referred to the article ‘Hxorcismus’ in the 
2nd ed. of Herzog-Plitt’s Realencyklopddie, from 
which the facts in Christian ecclesiastical tradition 

* The Ritual for exorcism may here be appended. The priest, 
having arrayed himself in the olficial robes, first sprinkles the de- 
moniac with holy water and then recites the prayer of the litany of 
all saints, the paternoster, and Ps 53; after this the two orationes, 
in which he makes the sign of the cross over the demoniac, and 
commands the evil spirit to depart by the power of the mysteries 
of the incarnation, piseion, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ, the gift of the Holy Ghost, and Christ’s return to udge 
the world. After this follows the reading of Jn 1, Mk 1615-38, 
Lk 1017-19, Then the priest lays both hands on the head of 
the demoniac and says, Ecce crucem Domini, Fugite, partes 
adverse: vicit leo de tribu Juda. After this comes the Oratio, 
with the special formula of exorcism, Ezorcizo te, im 
7 alder while the priest crosses the brow and breast of the 


moniac three times in the name of the Trinity. If the evil 
spirit does not then depart, the service is begun anew. 
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have been derived. The article ‘Kabbalah,’ in the 
same dictionary, may also be consulted with ad- 
vantage. OWEN C, WHITEHOUSE. 


EXPEOT, EXPECTATION. — Following Lat. 
expectare, ‘expect’ meant in older Eng. not only 
‘look forward to,’ but also simply ‘ wait,’ or ‘ await.’ 
Thus in Douay Bible the comment on Sir 118 is 
‘Expect the end of another mans speach, before 
you begin to answer. Expect also if anie that is 
elder, or better able wil answer first.’ Expect is 
used in this way in Job 32‘m., 2 Mac 9%, and 
He 10" ‘From henceforth expecting till his 
enemies be made his footstool.’ The Gr. of last 

assage i8 éxdéyouat, elsewhere in NT tr? ‘wait 
or’ (Jn 5°, RV omits, Ac 17, Ja 5”), ane for’ 
(1 Co 118, RV ‘wait for’), ‘look for’ (1 Co 16% 
RV ‘expect,’ He 11°). Cf. Bacon, Adv. of Learn- 
sng, i. (Selby’s ed. p. 14, 1. 35), ‘The most active or 
busy. man that hath been or can be, hath, no 
question, many vacant times of leisure, while he 
expecteth the tides and returns of business.’ 
xpectation is used throughout in the sense of 
looking forward to with hope. Thus even in 
Ps 625 ‘My soul, wait * thou only upon God; for 
my expectation is from him,’ the Heb. is tikwah 
(mpr), similarly tr¢ in Ps 9° and in Pr, but most 
often tr ‘hope,’ and the meaning is ‘that which 
I hope for, my deliverance.’ In Ro 8%, Ph 1” 
‘earnest expectation’ is an effort to bring out the 
full force of the Gr. word dzoxapadoxla, which is 
found nowhore else. It is formed from Jdoxéw 
in the sense of ‘watch,’ «dpa, the ‘head,’ and 
dé, ‘from,’ so that it means (Sanday-Headlam) 
‘awaiting with outstretched head,’ the prep. 
denoting ‘diversion from other things and con- 
centration on a single object.” The Vulg. has 
simply expectatio, whence Rhemish ‘ expectation.’ 
Wye. has ‘abiding.’ But in Ro 8” lind. gives 
‘fervent desire,’ and is generally followed (Cov. 
‘fervent longing’). ‘ Earnest expectation’ is the 
Bishops’ translution in both places. 
J. HASTINGS. 

EXPEDIENT is never found in AV in the sense 
of ‘expeditious,’ as so often in Shakespeare. On 
the other hand, it never means merely ‘ convenient’ 
(opposed to what is rigidly right), as in modern 
English. The Greek is always cundépet, or (2 Co 12") 
ouppépoy (= ‘it is Asati as AV and RV else- 
where tr. the word, except in Mt 18° AV ‘it were 
better,’ and 19!° AV ‘it is not good,’ RV ‘it is not 
expedient’). So even Caiaphas (Jn 11° ‘it is 
expedient for you that one man should die for the 
people’) does not openly prefer, as a modern 
politician, the convenient to the just. His words 
are like those of Jeremiah (264 Cov.), ‘ Now as for 
me: I am in your handes, do with me as ye thinke 
expedient and good,’ though his spirit is the 
opposite. J. HASTINGS. 


EXPERIENCE, which is the result of ‘ experi- 
ment,’ was sometimes used for the experiment 
itself, as Baker, Jewell of Health, 1128 ‘The 
Aucthour... hath both seen and done many 
experiences worthy memorie.’ This is no doubt 
the meaning in Gn 30”, where Laban says to 
Jacob, ‘I have learned by experience that the 
Lord hath blessed me for thy sake.’ It is the 
Douay translation. The Geneva has ‘ perceived,’ 
but in marg. ‘ tried by experience.’ 


The Heb. (#3) means to observe omens, whence RV ‘IT have 
divined.’ It is used of Joseph’s divining by means of a cup 
Gn 44% 15, with notes by Del. Dillm. Wade) and elsewhere. 

e ptop. is found Dt 1810 ‘a diviner,’ where see Driver's note. 


J. HASTINGS. 


* There is no suggested connexion between ‘wait’ and ‘ex- 
tation,’ as the Heb. for ‘wait’ is ‘be silent unto God,’ as 
Vm (Cheyne, ‘be simply resigned to God ’). 
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EXPERIMENT is narrower and more concrete 
now than formerly. Occurring in AV in 2 Co 9% 
only, ‘ Whiles by the experiment of this ministra- 
tion they glorify God,’ its meaning is ‘test,’ 
‘proof,’ as Wither (1618), Motto, Nec Careo, 533— 

‘I want not much experiment to show 

That all is good God pleaseth to bestow.’ 
The Gr. is doxuh (tr¢ ‘experionce’ in Ro 64 AV, 
but RV ‘ probation’), ‘Experiment’ is the Geneva 
word; RV ‘seeing that through the proving of 

ou by this ministration they glorify God,’ which 

is a return to Wyclif, ‘bi the preuynge of this 
mynysterie.’ J. HASTINGS, 


EXPIATION.—Sco ATONEMENT, PROPITIATION. 
EXPOSURE.—Sce CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 


EXPRESS.—Only Ife 1° ‘the express image of 
his person’ (xapaxrip, RV ‘the very image,’ RVin 
‘the impress’); and Wis 1417 ‘they . .. made an 
express image of a king’ (dudavi elxdva, RV ‘a 
visible image’). On yapaxrip see Westcott, in loc. 
The tr. of RV is after Tind.; the Geneva (‘ingraved 
forme’) tries to bring out the sense of the Gr. 
word, which is properly what stands engraven on 
any object, as a seal (Davidson), and this is the 
meaning of ‘express image’; cf. Shaks, 
Hamlet, 1. ii. 299, ‘What a piece of work is a 
man!... in form and moving, how express and 
admirable,’ which Aldis Wright explains thus: 
‘Exact, fitted to its purpose, as the scal fits the 
stamp.’ Laxprimere (ptcp. expressus) has the mean- 
ing among others of ‘copy,’ ‘ pourtray,’ and from 
this the Eng. word was used before 1611 in the 
sense of ‘exactly pourtrayed.’ Thus Sir T. More, 
(1513) Rich. II. ‘This is ye fathers own figure... 
ye playne expresse lykenes of ye noble Duke.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 

EXQUISITE.—From Lat. exquisitus, ptep. of 
exqutrere, to search out, ‘exquisite’ is properly, 
and was originally, that which is alborately 
devised, ‘ingenious,’ and its application might be 
good or bad. In the Areopagitica (Hales’ ed. p. 16) 
Milton says Mr. Selden’s volume ‘proves... b 
exquisite reasons and theorems almost mathe- 
matically demonstrative, that all opinions, yea, 
errors, ae read, and collated, are of main 
service and assistance toward the speedy attain- 
ment of what is truest.’ Milton even uses the 
word actively of persons in Comus, 359, 

‘Peace, brother, be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils,’ 
as other writers had done before him. Exquisite 
occurs Sir 18% ‘They . . . poured forth e. parables’ 
(rapowulas axpiBets, RV ‘apt proverbs’), and 19% 
: There is an e. subtilty, and the same is unjust’ 
(so RV, Gr. wravoupyla axptfjs). J. HASTINGS. 


EXTINCT.—Extinct (Lat. extinctus, ptep. of 
extinguere, to extinguish) now only expresses a 
state, ‘active and extinct volcanoes’; ‘the volcano 
is extinct.’ But formerly it expressed the action 
which produces the state, and so Job 17! ‘my 
days are extinct’ (33413 ‘p:), and Is 43!7 ‘ they are 
extinct, they are quenched as tow’ (12y3). Cf. 
Shaks. Rich. IT. 1. iii, 222— 

‘My oil-dried lamp and time-bewasted light 
Shall be extinct with age and endless night.’ 
‘ Extinguished ’ occurs, however, in Wis 2°. 


In the 16th cent. a verb ‘to extinct’ was coined, of which the 
past ptcp. was sometimes ‘extincted’ and sometimes ‘ extinct.’ 
It is thus uncertain whether ‘extinct’ as ptcp. belongs to 
‘extinguish’ or to this verb. Shaks. uses ‘extinct’ twice, 
‘extincted’ once ee 1. A, 81, ‘Give renew'd fire to our 
extincted spirits!’), but never ‘extinguished.’ He uses the 
verb ‘ extinguish’ only once. J. HASTINGS. 


EXTREME is used as an adv. in Sir 42° ‘the 
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extreme aged’ (érxardynpos), So Bacon, Essays 
(Gold. Treas. ed. p. 156), ‘ Acting in Song, especially 
in Dialogues, hath an extreme Good Grace’; and 
p- 178, ‘all Neformed Persons are extreme bold’ ; 
and again in Advance. of Learning, I. xxiii. 38, 
‘it [is] extreme hard to play an after game of 
reputation.’ J. HASTINGS. 


EYE.—The verb occurs twice: 1. Gn 29!” ‘Leah 
was tender eyed’ (niz? Ax wy, RV ‘ L.’s eyes were 
tender’). hether ‘tender’ is appreciatory or 
depreciatory is disputed. Modern commentators 
usually say depreciatory, after LXX (do@evets) and 
Peshitta. But others, the tender brightness of a 
child, after Onk. and Saadya, and quoting Gn 33" 
‘My lord knoweth that the children are tender’ 
(same Heb.). See Spurrell, in doc. ; also Otts, Zhe 
Fifth Gospel, p. 41f.; and Eapos. Times, v. 97. 
The Vulg. lips oculis, ‘blear-eyed,’ is certainly 
wrong. 2.158 189 ‘And Saul eyed David from 
that day and forward? (py ‘on, Aéré py, a denom. 
from }'y to eye). For the construction and Heb. 

arallels, see Driver, in doc. The meaning is to 
ook on with envy (cf. invidia; and see the ‘ Evil 
Eye’ under art. ENVY, and Trench, V7 Synonyms, 
p. 106 f.), but there is no other example in English 
of the verb ‘eye’ in the sense of Sn 
J. HASTINGS. 


EYE (;v).—The eyes of Orientals are usually 
well formed, large, and lustrous, but deficient in 
that play of expression which accompanies thought, 
humour, and fancy. 

As the chief of the organs of sense, the eye had 
a leading place in the dex talionis, ‘eye for eye’ 
(Ex 21%), To put out the eyes of an enemy or 
prisoner was like breaking the teeth of a captured 
wild animal, the removal of the chief power to 
injure. It was also a great degradation (Jg 167}, 
1S 112, 2K 257), Among the begying classes of 
Palestine, blindness, next to the revolting spectacle 
of leprosy, makes the strongest claim upon the 
charity of the benevolent. Blind men are some- 
times known to decline the offer of the medical 
missionary, as restored sight would mean a loss of 
privilege (see Blindness under MEDICINE). 

The fig. references to the eye are many and 
varied. As the chief means of contact with the 
outer world, the eye is the source of pleasurable 
sensations and the principal avenue of tempta- 
tion (Gu 3%, Pr 27%, Ezk 24%, 1 Jn 23%), Know- 
ledge is the opening of the eyes (Gn 3’, Ps 119", 
Eph 18), 

he prophet was first called the ‘seer’ (ay) 
18S 9°, and his message a ‘vision’ (19) Is 1, 
Ezk 7% etc. In connexion with the feelings, 
sorrow is associated with a consumed or wasted 
eye (Ps 67), and satisfaction in worldly prosperity 
with an eye standing out with fatness (Ps 73°). 

Tear-bottles are often found in the ancient 
tombs, as atlecting tokens of regret and grief. 
This memorial act may be referred to in Ps 668 
‘Put thou my tears into thy bottle.’ (See 
BortrieE.) ‘To have the eyes delivered from tears 
takes rank with the deliverance of the soul from 
death and the feet from falling (Ps 116%); to have 
all tears wiped from the eyes (Rev 21‘), is part of 
the riches in glory. 

As a judge of what is pleasant or offensive, the 
eye indicates an intention of favour or hostility. 
Thus in an Arabic salutation, in answer to the 
opening inquiry as to health, the usual reply is, 
‘Well, by your looking en me’ (favour of your 
eye), and the conventional parry of politeness is to 
say, ‘By God’s looking upon you.’ A similar 
thought of the eye’s protective favour lies in the 
words providence, episcapos, overseer. On the other 
hand, there is the widespread and deeply-rooted 
superstition about the power of the evil-eye, and 


one of the chief uses of the amulet (wh. see) is to 
obtain protection against it. 

The Eyelids (o'pvey) are mentioned as a means of 
seduction employed by the ‘evil woman’ (Pr 6%), 
and not infrequently appear in poctical language 
as a synonym for, or parallel with, the eyes 
(Job 16%, Jer 9, Ps 11* 1324, Pr 6* 30"), By a 
beautiful pete res in Job 3° 418 the first rays of 
dawn are called the ‘eyelids of the morning.’ 

Eye-paint (32, Arab. kuhl; ef. 5n9 Ek 234°) 
was a paste made of antimony powder, 
a brown-black burnished stain to the 
eyelashes. The practice which is de- 
picted on the monuments still con- 
tinues in Eyvypt (see Lane, JZod. 
Egypt.® i. 45f.). The paint is kept 
in a small horn or ornamental metal 
vase with a thin rod for applying it. 
It makes the eyes look larger and 
more lustrous (2 K 9”, Jer 4°, Ezk 
23%), One of Job’s daughters was 
called Keren-happikh, ‘horn of eye- 
paint’ (Job 42"), 

The Eye-salye (xoddovpiov, col- 
lyrium) of Rev 3'8 was a preparation 
used for healing or strengthoning the eye (of. Hor. 
Sat. i. 5. 30; ict. Diss. ii. 21. 20, lit, 21. 21; 
Cels. vi. 6. 7). (See MEDICINE.) 

G. M. MACKIE. 

EYESERVICE.—This is a literal tr. in Eph 6§, 
Col 3* of the Greek édfaduodovAcla, and seems to 
have been coined by Tindale, although he uses it 
only in Col, in Eph giving ‘service in the eye sight.’ 
The word was at once adopted into the language, 
Crowley (1550), Last Trump, 163, having ‘Se thou 
serue him... not wytheye-seruice fainedly.’? The 
AV of 1611 is, however, the first Version that has 
eye service in Eph (it writes two separate words as 
all the Versions do in Col). The Greek word is 
found nowhere else; ‘'This happy expression,’ says 
Lightfoot, ‘would seem to be the apostle’s own 
coinage.’ J. HASTINGS. 


giving 
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EZBAI (‘3)x). — The father of Naarai, one of 
David’s mighty men (1 Ch 11%). The parallel 
passaye 25 23° reads ‘Paarai the Arbite’ (“ws 
21x79) for ‘Naarai the son of Ezbai’ (‘a1e73 “W)). 
It is impossible to decide with any confidence 
between the rival readings. (See Kittel’s note on 
1 Ch 1177 in Haupt’s Sacred Bks. of O71). 

J. A, SELBIE. 

EZBON (jhsx, j\z¥x).—1. Eponym of a Gadite 
family (Gn 46/%), called in Nu 26 Ozni (which 


see), 2. A grandson of Benjamin (1 Ch 7’), See 
GENEALOGY. 
EZEKIAS. — 1. (A ‘Efexlas, B ‘Etelas, AV 


Ezechias) 1 Es 94 = JANZKHIAN, Ezr 10 2, 
Cato AV Ezecias) 1 Es 9*,.—-Called HiLKIAH, 
eh 84, 


EZEKIEL (Vulg. Ezechiel, LXX "leexuhrA, Heb. 
x21; ‘God is strong,’ or ‘God strengthens’), 
the son of Buzi, was one of the temple priests 
who shared the exile of Jehoiachin in B.c. 597 
(Ezk 1*%, cf. 2 K 24'+16), His work as a prophet 
cominenced in the fifth year of his banishment (1°), 
and extended over a period of not less than 22 
years (592-570) ; the latest date in the book being 
the ‘seven and twentieth year’ of his sojourn in 
Babylonia (29""). This part of his life was spent (so 
far as appears) in a Jewish settlement at Tel-Abib 
(12 315), an unknown place near the ‘ river Chebar’ 
(137), which was probably a canal or a tributary 
of the Euphrates in the vicinity of Babylon,— 
certainly not the Haboras ("ia9 2 K 17°) in N. 
Mesopotamia. The life of this colony of expatri- 
ated Jews is but dimly reflected in the pages of 
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Ezk; the picture is partly supplemented by the 
Oo captive were the 


29th ch. of Jer. Those carrie 
élite of the nation ; and they seem to have lived 
in alee | 

measure 0 
a little world of their own, and cherishing a passion- 
ate interest in the concerns of their native land. 


They kept up by some means an active intercourse 
with Jerus.; and, in spite of intense mutual 
antipathy between them and the ruling classes at 
home, they never ceased to regard themselves as 
part and parcel of the Heb. nation, contidently 
expecting that some great political upheaval would 
epoca restore them to their old place at the head 
) This delusion was fostered by the 
rise of prophets of the same type as Jeremiah’s 
opponents in Jerus.,—an event which was hailed 
with immense satisfaction, not unmixed with ane 
The 
atriotism thus engendered threatened to 
bring down the heavy arm of Nebuchadnezzar on 
the captives, and Jer., though his sympathies were 
with the patrician exiles rather than with the 
people left in the land (Jer 24'*), endeavoured to 
allay the dangerous political excitement which 
blinded them to their true position. Altogether, it 
would seem that the main currents of feeling and 


the state. 


rise, by the exiled community (Jer 29"). 
alse 


opinion prevalent in Pal. were reproduced with 
remarkable fidelity in the community where E. 
was destined to labour. 


Although little is known of E.’s previous life, it 


cannot be doubted that he found himself from the 
first in an uncongenial social atmosphere. In spite 
of the statement of Jos. (Ant. X. v1. 3, mais dv), he 
was probably no longer a young man when de- 
ported to Babylon. The meaning of ‘the 30th 
year’ in ch. 1) is too obscure to throw light on the 
matter, but his familiarity with the technical 
details of the temple and its ritual seems to show 
that he had officiated for a considerable time in 
the national sanctuary. The numcrous points of 
contact between him and Jer. would indicate that 
he had come early under the influence of that 
great prophet, and from the whole trend of his 
thinking it seems probable that he had belonged 
to the reforming party in the state, which sought 
to purify the national religion in accordance with 
the requirements of the Deuteronomic legislation. 
That party had been powerless since the death of 
Josiah, and it is reasonable to suppose that E.’s 
stern and even embittered attitude towards the 
people was in part the fruit of the years of reaction 
and disappointment spent under the reign of 
Jehoiakim. As we have seen, there was nothing 
in the state of mind of his fellow-exiles to draw 
him into sympathy with them, although he cer- 
tainly agreed with Jer. in regarding them as 
superior to those left behind (11'*-)). Accordingly, 
at the time of his consecration as a proplict, he 
appears with his convictions matured as to the 
character of his countrymen and the reception he 
may expect at their hands (2. 3 pass.). ley are, 
to use one of his stereotyped phrases, a ‘rebellious 
house,’ brazen-faced and stifi-hearted children, & 

eople that refuse to hear J”, separated from Him 
f @ moral and spiritual barrier more formidable 
than that caused by a strange language (2°: ¢ 3°°7). 
Although these facts are exhresse in the form of 
divine communications to the prophet, they are 
not to be regarded as a new revelation of the dis- 
position of his compatriots; they are rather the 
settled convictions of his life assuming definite 
shape in the light of his commission to speak the 
word of the Lord. They show, at all events, how 
fully he recognized the depth of the antagonism 
that prevailed between the prophetic conception of 
religion and the impulses that swayed the national 
mind both in Judeea and in Babylonia. 


easy circumstances, enjoying a large 
freedom and self-government, forming 


The actual circumstances of E.’s prophetic 
career are greatly obscured for us by the difliculty 
we have in separating what is real from what is 
merely imagined, in the representation given by 
the ok. That everything did not happen 
literally as it is eecanien: is evident enough from 
several indications. The symbolic actions described 
as performed by the prophet are in some instances 
incapable of a literal acceptation (see, e.g. 4°% 51% 
12" etc.); yet there is no external criterion b 
which these can be distinguished from others whic 
are possible. A similar uncertainty hangs over 
the events that are mentioned. These are never 
introduced for their own sake, but only as the 
setting of some idea which the writer wishes to 
enforce, and it is frequently impossible to deter- 
mine how far the allusions correspond with actual 
experiences. In such incidents as the death of the 
orophet’s wife (24!5"-) or the opening of his mouth 
in the presence of ‘the fugitive’ (24°7 33%), fact 
and symbuvlism seem to be so intimately blended 
that we cannot tell where the one ends and the 
other begins, The book, in short, is not an auto- 
biography, but a systematic exposition of prophetic 
ideas, and any attempt to extract historical 
information from it has to be made with a certain 
measure of caution. At the same time, it is quite 
incredible that the whole representation should be 
nothing but an elaborate fiction, without any basis 
in fact. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
E. really exercised an oral public ministry amongst 
his fellow-captives, or thut its main outlines may 
be gathered from the thin thread of narrative that 
runs through the book. Jlis work was divided 
into two sharply contrasted periods by the over- 
throw of the Jewish state in the year 586; or, to 
apeae more accurately, the first period ends with 
the commencement of the siege of Jerus. (Jan. 687, 
cf. 241), and the second opens with the reception in 
Babylon of the tidings of its fall (Jan. 585, cf. 33?’).* 
During the interval of two years, his public 
activity appcars to have been suspended. Through- 
out the first period the almost exclusive theme of 
his preaching was the approaching destruction of 
Jerus,, and the lessons of that event for the nation. 
His reiterated predictions of that inconceivable 
calamity made no impression on the mind of the 
exiles, and the a aaa felt his energies cramped 
and paralyzed by the stolid ineredidity which his 
message encountered. It is provable, however 
that from the outsct his character commanded 
respect ; we read of visits paid to him in his own 
house by the ‘elders’ to inquire the word of the 
Lord (8? 14? 20"), and there is no reason to dismiss 
these as dramatic inventions. Still less can we 
doubt the pena of his pope orations ; for the 
picture of the people beguiling the tedium of their 
exile by listening to his fervid eloquence (33) 
is one of the notices which convey an _ irresist- 
ible impression of historical reality. In the second 

art of his career the tension between him and his 
1earers is greatly relaxed. ‘The people were 
crushed by the terrible disaster that had befallen 
their nation, and the immediate cflect was a 
fecling of despair expressed in such woeful utter- 
ances as those of 33 37%. The prophet on his 
part we cpls a more conciliatory attitude towards 
them, as he addresses himself to the task of setting 
forth the hopes and ideals on which the formation 
of a new Israel depended. The circle of his 
immediate auditors was probably widened at this 
time by the arrival of elie new bands of captives 
from Judea, amongst whom there must have been 


*The MT gives ag the date ‘tho 12th year’ of Jeholachin’s 
captivity, t.e. 684. But it is hardly credible that the trans- 
mission of the news should have been delayed 80 long as 18 
months, and hence the reading ‘11th year’ found {n the Syr. 
and some Heb. MSS is generally regarded as correct. 
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at least a few adherents of Jer., who would natur- 
ally rally round E. as the representative of their 
master’s teaching. It has even been surmised 
that it was through this channel that E. first 
became acquainted with the writings of Jer., 
which have left so deep a mark on his thinking. 
This is unlikely, because it is hardly credible that 
he should have recast the substance of his oral 
prophecies under the literary influence of another 
prophet ; and, moreover, he must have had abund- 
ant opportunity of knowing Jeremiah’s teaching 
before his own cen But it must be admitted 
that with regard to all that took place after the 
fall of the city we are left almost entirely in the 
dark. ‘There is but one allusion in the book to 
the relations between the earlier exiles and the 
later (147%); and if it is at all coloured by the 
prophet’s actual impressions after the event, it 
certainly does not encourage the notion that he 
found the new-comers hopeful material to work 
upon. It was probably not very long after the 
commencement of the second phase of his work 
that E. prepared the first written edition of his 
prophecies (see below). There is an interval of 
about 13 years (584-572) from which no prophecy is 
dated. hat his occupations were during this 
period is of course unknown, but there are some 
signs that chs. 1-39 had been edited practically in 
their present form before the composition of 40-48. 
This last section may reveal the direction in which 
the prophet’s thoughts had been moving in those 

ears; and a still later oracle (29!""-) shows that 
fe did not cease to be a close observer of public 
events. 

While the character of E.’s ministry does not 
differ essentially from that of his predecessors, it 
presents some sae ae features of a very in- 
structive kind. The mere fact of his being an 
exile accounts for much that is peculiar in his 
method of working and his conception of his office. 
To say that he was no prophet at all, but merely a 
pastor exercising the cure of souls amongst those 
who came under his personal influence, is an 
exaggeration, but it is the exaggeration of a truth. 
His insistence on the independence of the indi- 
vidual soul before God (18. 33%), and his com- 
parison of himself to a watchman responsible for 
each person who perishes through not being 
warned of his danger (3"™ 33!*), suggest that the 
care of the individual must have occupied a larger 
place in his work than was the case with the pre- 
exilic prophets. Ata time when the unity of the 
nation was broken up, and the new kingdom of 
God had to be born in the hearts of those who 
embraced the hope set before them by the prophets, 
it was inevitable that a religious teacher should 
devote much of his attention to the conversion 
and spiritual direction of individuals. This, how- 
ever, is a side of E.’s activity which does not 
directly come to light in the book ; there are more 
subtle indications of the effect which his position 
as an exile had on his prophetic mission. It was 
by no means a matter of course, according to the 
HOP of the age, that pon ey could be trans- 
planted to a fvureign soil, and in reality it could 
not flourish there without losing some of its most 
characteristic functions. The older prophets had 
all more or less been religious politicians, in touch 
with the pulsations of a vigorous popular life, and 
bringing the word of God to bear directly on 
those national problems which arose out of the 
relation between J" and the community of Israel. 
E.’s audience, on the other hand, was but a dis- 
membered limb of the body politic; his political 
interests were remote and secondary, and the 
whole cast of his thinking betrays a sense of 
isolation from the main current of national life. 
This appears most clearly in his habit of treating 
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the exiles as representatives of the larger Israel, 
with whose destinies he never ceased to concern 
himself. From the first he recognized that his 
mission had a double aspect : on the one hand he 
was sent to ‘them of the Captivity’; and on the 
other hand he was a prophet to the whole house of 
Israel (cf. 34 with 2? 34). Thus he had two 
audiences, one real and present and the other 
ideal; and for the most part they are identified 
to such a degree that in addressing the exiles or 
their elders he fancies himself speaking to the 
idealized nation, whose members were then 
scattered far and wide over the world. It is an 
extension of the same cain when he delivers 
imaginary discourses to those left in the land, or 
apostrophizes the mountains of Israel (6. 36), or 
exhibits the whole religions history of the people 
in elaborate allegories (16. 23), or even calls up from 
the past the vanished cities of Samaria and Sodom, 
and treats them as if they had a present existence, 
and a real interest in the unfolding of the divine 
purpose (16% 9336%.), It is obvious that oratory 
of this description comes very near being inde- 
pendent of an andience altogether; and some 
perception of this fact is perhaps revealed by the 
too facile appreciation which it received from 
the immediate hearers, And although E. never 
abandoned the practice of public speaking, it is 
undoubtedly the case that in his hands prophecy 
became far more of a literary occupation than it 
had hitherto been. A perusal of the book shows 
that it has been carefully planned with an eye to 
literary effect; and if the prophet had went 
worked out his conceptions in the solitude of his 
chamber, the result would hardly have differed 
much from what we actually find. More than any 
of his predecessors he lives in a world of abstract 
ideas, which are more vividly real to his imagina- 
tion than the circumstances of his everyday life ; 
though now and then an ccho from the outer 
world breaks in to remind us that after all he was 
no mere recluse, but a man of large experience, 
keenly observant of the life of his time. Several 
things, indeed, go to show that his intellectual 
interests reached far beyond the Jewish world in 
which he lived. His long and accurate enumera- 
tion of the natural and industrial products of 
different countries (27), exhibits a knowledge of 
contemporary commerce which is surprising in a 
Heb. prophet. It is probable also that he had 
gained some new impressions from his sojourn 
amidst the monuments of a strange civilization 
in the Euphrates valley. The conception of the 
cherubim in chs. 1. 10 appears to borrow some of 
its features from the composite animal figures of 
Babylonian art; and in other parts of the book 
some striking phraseological coincidences have 
been thought to suggest a direct influence of the 
cuneiform inscriptions (Miiller, p. 56 ff.). 

There is, however, another feature of E.’s work 
which cannot be wholly explained by the novelty 
of his position, and has sometimes been regarded 
as the result of abnormal physical states to which 
the prophet was subject. Amongst the most per- 
plexing references in the book are those to a spell 
of ‘ dumbness,’ which lay upon him from near the 
commencement of his ministry till the announce- 
ment of the fall of Jerus. (cf. 3 2477 33%). Closely 
akin to this is the representation of his being 
bound with ropes (37), and lying immovable for 
months toyether on one side or the other for a sign 
to the house of Israel, although at the same time 
performing actions which formed a necessary part 
of the sign (4%) There seems no strong reason 
why all these geese puions should not be treated 
as of a piece with the general symbolism which 
runs through the book. But to some recent inter- 
preters they have suggested the theory that 
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throughout the earlier part of his ministry E. 
laboured under nervous diseases of the most dis- 
tressing kind, and utilized his symptoms as a 
means of impressing certain truths on the minds 
of his fellow-exiles. This view was first ecx- 

ounded, with great learning and ingenuity, by 

lostermann, who found in E.’s condition all the 
marks of catalepsy, hemiplegia, alalia, hallucina- 
tion, and so forth. It is difficult to believe that 
he has advanced the cause of sober and scientific 
interpretation of Scripture. The truth would 
seem to lie rather with those writers who regard 
these representations as imaginative symbols, 
interesting as illustrations of the prophet’s mode of 
thought, but not answering to anything external 
in his life. ‘The ‘dumbness’ is but a strong figure 
for the sense of restraint and defeat caused by the 
incredulity of the people, lasting till the prophet’s 
authority was stauliahed by the fulfilment of his 
main prediction (cf, 29%). So the actions of ch. 4 
syntonee partly the siege of Jerus., and partly 
the captivity of the two branches of the house of 
Israel ; and their meaning as signs is inconsistent 
with the supposition that they were exhibitions of 
a bodily malady, unless we are to assume a miracle, 
to which the history of OT prophecy furnishes no 
parallel. It is, of course, equally inconceivable 
that the signs should have been enacted in panto- 
mime, either in presence of the peop’ or in 
solitude ; and the same remark applics to man 
others of the symbolic actions which are described. 
Except in so far as the suggestions may have 
originated in an ecstatic state of mind, they do 
not appear to differ from the ordinary operations 
of the fancy in bodying forth mental processes by 
means of sensible imagery. 

The Book of Ezekiel (save for a somewhat cor- 
rupt text) exists in the form in which it left the 
hands of its author, differing in this respect from 
the two other great prophetical collections, which 
took shape through the labours of successive 
editors. Neither the unity nor the authenticity of 
Ezekiel has been questioned by more than a very 
small minority of scholars.* Not only does it bear 
the stamp of a single mind in its phraseology, its 
imagery, and its mode of thought, but it is 
arranged on a Wey so perspicuous and so compre- 
hensive that the evidence of literary design in 
the composition becomes altogether irresistible. 
Critics are divided as to the best principle of 
classification, some preferring a twofold, others a 
threefold or even a fourfold division; but all are 
agreed that the work falls into certain larye 
sections intended to represent successive phases of 
Ezekiel’s ministry. ithin the general scheme 
the order is on the whole chronological, although 
it may be doubted how far the chronology is to be 
taken literally, or how far it is meant to separate 
different groups of oracles. 


OConrents.—i. The first division (chs. 1-24) embraces about 
a half of the book, and corresponds to the first period of K.’s 
work, consisting almost exclusively of prophecies of judgment, 
such as he uttered before the destruction of Jerusalem. These 
have no doubt been considerably altered and amplified fn the 
course of writing, and it is possible that here and there traces 
of a later point of view may be apparent. Minor sections are 
partly suggested by the dates prefixed to certain chapters (see 
81 201); in other cases they can be recognized by internal 
indications. 41. Chg. 1-3 describe the ecstatic experiences by 
which the prophet was prepared for his work, including, first, 
an elaborate description of the divine chariot which occupies so 

rominent a place in the book (cf. 84 84 433), and the ¢ ory of 
Him who sat on it (ch. 1); second, his commission to declare 
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* The chief exceptions are Zunz, who first (Gotteedienstliche 
Vortriige der Juden, 1832) assi ned the book to the early Pers. 
period, and afterwards (ZDMG xxvii. 676 ff.) brought it down 
to the years 410-400 (the earlier view, however, is allowed to 
stand in the posthumous ed. of the Vortrdge, 1892); Geiger 
hak: : $3), who held a similar view ; and Seinecke (Gesch. 

~V. Tedal, i, p. 188, 1876), who placed the author as late as 
BG 164-1638. 
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the word of God to Israel, his inspiration being set forth under 
the symbol of eating the roll of a book (chs. 2!-315); third (after 
an interval of 7 days), a more previse definition of his office as 
that of a watchman to warn every individual of his danger 
(316-21) 5 dastly, a second ecstasy, in which he receives the com- 
mand to shut himself up within his house, and to appear in 
Peat an only when charged with a special inessaye to the people 
342-27), It has been eupneRes that this last passage refers to a 
time considerably later than the inaugural vision, and marks the 
Close of a tentative phase of the prophet’s work, in which he 
sought to exercise the function of a public censor, until com- 
pee to desist by the obstinate resistance of the community. 
It is more probable, however, that the verses merely express on 
its PCE RUNE side the game conception of his office ag is given in 
vy.18-4) ; the prophet is a watchman, because the function of a 
‘reprover’ is denied to him from the outset by his peculiar 
situation. 2. In chs. 4-7 the fate of the city and nation is set 
forth, first, dramatically in a complicated serics of symbols (4)- 
6°), then in three impassioned orations addressed to the city 
(6°9-), the land (6), and the people (7). In the signs of ch. 4 
the prophet appears to represent simultaneously two facts—the 
siege of Jerus. and the captivity of the two branches of the Heb. 
nation. The time of Juduh’s exile is flxed as 40 years,—a round 
number for the period of Chaldwjan supremacy,—that of N. 
Israel at 300 years in the MT, but 100 according to the LXX. 
Since the destruction of Samaria preceded that of Jerus. 
roughly speaking by a cent. and a half, and since both captivi- 
ties terminate siniultaneously, the latter figure must be accepted 
ay the orig. reading. 8 The next group of prophecies (cha. 8- 
11) ig an account of a vision of the destruction of Jerus., which 
is important for the glimpses it gives into the state of things in 
the city at that time. After reciting the abominations practised 
in the temple (8), it describes, under symbols, the slanghter of 
the people (9), and the burning of the city (10), and ends with 
the departure of the Lord from the sanctuary, in token that city 
aud temple were abandoned to their fate (11). The visionary 
form jn which these truths are clothed is remarkable; the pro- 
phet falls into a trance in presence of the oldera of Judah, the 
scenes mentioned pass before his inward eye,‘and he awakes 
with a special message of consolation to the exiles, who felt 
keenly the repeoeen of being cast out from J”’s Shen be aA 
new section begins with ch. 12, and extends apparently to the 
end of ch. 19. The fundamental theme is still the same, but 
the treatment of it is more discursive and theological. The 
author appears to have in view various false ideals to which 
the people clung, and which he seeks to demolish as obstacles 
to the EEC DUOll of his message. Thus in 12!-20 17. 19 he 
announces the fate of the king (Zedckiah), on whom the people 
naturally looked as the anointed of J” (cf. La 420), but 
who, by his pertidy to the king of Babylon (17), had brought 
ruin on himself and his kingdom. A certain sympathy with the 
misfortunes of the royal house is manifested by the beautiful 
dirge of ch. 19. Another section (1221-14!1) deals with the 
wrong use of prophecy, and the existence of false prophets, as 
causes of the popular ui.belief. Ch. 16 (Israel a charred and 
worthless vine branch) strikes a blow at the false patriotism 
which sustained the people’s pride under their accumulated 
national calamities, and ch. 16 exhibits in an allegory the true 
character of Jerus. as the ungrateful and unfaithful cucu of 
J”, Ch. 18 asserts the absolute righteousness of God in His 
dealings with individual men, and thus indirectly assails the 
proveient doctrine of the solidarity of the nation, which had 
sevotten a cynical temper of inind expressed by the proverb: 
‘the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are 
blunted’ (v.2). But it must be admitted that this group of 
discourses hardly differs in general character from that which 
follows. 8. ‘The last division (chs, 20-24) contains three oracles 
(20. 22. 23) of the nature of formal arraignments of the people 
of Israel, in which the moral necessity of ita destruction is 
shown from ite past history and its present condition. The 
keynote of ch. 20 is found in the remarlcable purpose attributed 
to the people, that they would assimilate themselves to the 
heathen, worshipping wood and stone (v.82), It is Impossible to 
say whether this refers to a particular current of opinion be- 
ginning to prevail amoug tho exiles, or whether {it is an expres- 
sion of the spirit manifested by the nation at all tiines of its 
history. In cither case the argument of the chapter is directed 
to show that the destinies of Isracl had been determined by a 
power higher than its own natural proclivitics,—namely, J’’s 
regard for the glory of lis name,—and that that power would 
et break the idolatrous tendencies of the nation, and make 
srael to be in fact, as it was in name, the people of J”. Oh. 
22 is an enumcration of the religious and social corruptions 
revalent in Jerus., now on the eve of its destruction; ch. 23 
ig an allegory, in the manner of ch. 16, exhibiting the immorali- 
ties of the two profligate sisters, Ohola (Samaria) and Qholi- 
bah (Jerus.). The two remaining discourses were composed 
under the immediate influence of contemporary events. Ch. 
21 (containing the wild ‘song of the sword,’ vv.!42! [EV #17)) 
refers to the march of Nebuchadnezzar’s army against Jerus, 
Ch. 24 records the dramatic close of the first period of E.’s 
activity. On the very day when the Chaldwans invested Jerus. 
he uttered a final oracle announcing its fate. The death of the 
prophet’s wife on the evening of the same day becomes the 
occasion of a symbol of the despair aud bewilderment that will 
pelze on the exiles when they receive tidings of the fall of the 
city. 

Rf The next eight chapters (25-32) consist of prophecies 
against the foreign nations (seven in number) lying immediately 
round the Jand of Canaan; viz. Ammon, Moab, Edom, and the 
Philistines (25), Tyre (26-2819), Sidon (282-38), and Eyypt (20-32. 
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The insertion of these oracles in this place is an instance of the 
constructive skill which planned the order of the book. The 
fill up the interval of silence which separates the two periods 
of E.’s public ministry ; and although most of them no doubt 
belong chronologically to the two years of retirement, there 
are some Which bear a later date (sce 2017 821-17), showing that 
the principle of arrangement is literary and not historical. The 
section, morcover, embodies a distinct idea in the prophot’s 
eschatological scheme. The motive of the judgments announced 
is to prepere the way for the restoration of Israel, by removin 
the evil influences which had sprung from the peop e’s contac 
with its heathen neighbours in the past (2824-38 2916), Llistoric- 
ally, these jodgments are conceived as taking place within the 
40 years of the Ohaldwan dominion (29!3), and of Israel’s banish- 
ment. In the case of Tyre and Kg y pt Nebuchadnezzar is ex- 
pressly named as the instrument of J’’s purpose ; the extinction 
of the sinaller nationalities is ascribed to other agencies, which, 
however, are probably indirect consequences of a Bab. invasion. 
The supplementary oracle on Tyre (2917-21) was written after the 
13 years’ siege of that city by Nebuchadnezzar, and was evi- 
dently Intended to counteract the impression produced by the 
non-fulfilment of the original prediction. 

iii. Chs, 83-39 contain the discourses delivered In the period 
immediately succeeding the arrival of the ‘fugitive’ with the 
intelligence of Jerusalem’s fall, when the prophct’s mouth was 
again opened to declare the word of J” (3216), The collection 
is prefaced (831-20) hy a re-statement of the function of the 
prophet under the figure of a watchinan, asin 3!7 + then comes 

he account of his meeting with the bearer of the evil tidings, 
and the oracles uttered (apparently) on that occasion (3321-33), 
Those are followed by three distinct and complete picuures of 
the redemption and restitution of Israel : (a) the ideal monarchy 
as contrasted with the corrupt adininistration of the pre-exilic 
eines (34); (U) the land, reclaimed from the Edomites, endowed 
with supernatural fertility, purified from ita ceremonial defile- 
ment, shall be given as an eternal possession to Israel (85 f.) ; 
(c) the people, now scattered and dead like dry bones, shall 
arise to a new life, Ephraim and Judah being united under one 
sceptre for ever (37). Ch. 88. describe the final assault on the 
kingdom of God by the distant nations of the world under Gog 
from the land of Magoy, and their annihilation on the mountains 
of Israel, resulting ina denionstration of the might of J” to all 
the ends of the earth. This remarkable prophecy, representing 
the utniost limit of E.’s prophetic horizon, he the appearance 
of being intended as a conclusion to the book. This fact, taken 
in conneaion with the long period of silence which follows, and 
a certain change of view manifested in 40 (7., strongly suggests 
that the first edition of the propHee ioe really ended here, 
the reinaining section having been added afterwards as an 
appendix. 

iv. Chs. 40-48, a vision of the ideal theocracy, with the iusti- 
tutions by which the holiness of the redeemed people is to bo 
expressed and maintained. There is, first, a description of the 
sanctuary where J” is to dwell in visible splendour (40-43) ; 
then, regulations as to the ministers of the temple, the duties 
and revenucs of the priests and the ‘ prince,’ and the system of 
ritual to be observed (44-46); lastly, a delimitation of the holy 
land,—which is transformed by a miraculous river issuing from 
the sanctuary,—aud a new disposition of the tribes within it 
(47f.). Although these chapters may have been a later addition 
to the volume, they rest throughout on the teaching of the 
earlier part of the book, and are the development of principles 
there enunciated. The chief point of ditference relates to the 
position of the prince, whose offlee is hedged about with con: 
stitutional safeguards and restrictions, hardly applicable to the 
perfect Ruler spoken of in ch. 84. 


LITERARY STYLE.—The style of the book ex- 
hibits a falling off from the idiomatic purity of 
earlier writers, like Amos or Isaiah. The influ- 
ence of Aramaic is more perceptible than in an 
previous prophet; the construction is loose, and, 
as a rule, prosaic; the constant recurrence of 
mannerisms and set phrases is at times monotonous, 
although the lack of variety is often compensated 
by a large rhythmic movement of the thought, 
running like a ground-swell through some of the 
longer orations. It is, on the whole, the careful 
and elaborate style of a literary man rather than 
that of a public speaker in living touch with his 
sudience. With obscurity it cannot fairly be 
charged, for the serious difliculties which the 
book presents are mostly due to the imperfect con- 
dition of the text. 

Of the higher qualities of E.’s genius the most 
atriking is a powerful and grandiose imagination, 
which reveals itself in a variety of directions, now 
revelling in weird mythological conceptions (28. 
32), and at other times clothing itself in the 
peculiar artificial realism which has been already 
remarked as a feature of the book. That there 
was n vein of true poetry in his nature is proved 
by his effective use of the kindh or dirge (especially 
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in the beautiful lament over the banished princes 
of the royal house, ch. 19), as well as by the many 
fine images which occur throughout the book. His 
first conceptions, indeed, are almost invariabl 
beautiful and true, although to our minds their 
wsthetic effect is fre uently lost Wapoush over- 
elaboration. EK. is perhaps not more deficient in 

lastic power than Heb. writers generally; but in 
hig case the defect is more apparent from his love 
of detail, and his anxiety to exhaust the didactic 
significance of every conception before he can 
persuade himself to let it go. Thus the com- 
parison of Tyre to a stately vessel, moored by the 
shore (27), which Isaiah might have uese ned in 
a, verse or two, is spread out over a long chapter 
by the help of an inventory of the ship’s cargo, 
which is really a valuable statistical survey of 
Phoen. imports. Again, the image of Jerus. as a 
foundling child (16) is intrinsically as beautiful as 
any to be found in prophecy ; but when drawn out 
into an allegory of the whole history of the nation, 
its unity is dissipated by the multitude of details 
that have to be crowded into it. A similar critic: 
ism has often been passed on his description of 
his opening vision, a8 contrasted with the sixth 
chapter of Isaiah. On the other hand, the pro- 
phet’s talent for lucid and methodical exposition 
appears to advantage when he comes to deal with 
practical and technical matters, as in the descrip- 
tion of the sanctuary (401f.) A certain architec- 
tonic faculty is, in truth, a marked characteristic of 
his intellect, being visible alike in his plan of the 
temple buildings, in his sketch of the theocratic 
institutions, and in the orderly arrangement and 
division of the book. 

RELIGIOUS 'TRACHING.—K.’s rank as a religious 
teacher may be summed up under two general 
aspects. In the first place, he gave definite and 
almost dogmatic expression to the great religious 
truths which were the presuppositions of all 
previous prophecy, combining these into a com- 
prehensive theory of the divine providence ; and, 
in the second place, by giving a peculiar direction 
to the Messianic hope, he made it a practical ideal 
in the life of the nation, and the starting- oint of 
a new religious development. 

The first of these aspects is abundantly illus- 
trated by the contents of chs. 1-39. While the 
substance of these chapters presents no single 
element which may not be traced in the writings 
of earlier prophets, there is none which does not 
receive a more distinct intellectual expression in 
the hands of Ezekiel. He is concerned to exhibit 
the immanent logic of the abstract principles 
involved in the relations between God and the 
world ; and, as we read, the outlines of a grand 
theological system are gradually disclosed to the 
mind. Only a few outstanding features of this 
system can here be mentioned. 1. The prophet’s 
sted of God, which is expressed by the visions in 
chs. 1. 8. 10. 43, has more of a transcendental 
character than that of his predecessors. Those 
divine attributes which we call fay pene ex: 
pressing the relation of the Godhead to created 
existence as a whole, are emphasized more than b 
irevious writers, and are those chiefly symboliz 

the heavenly chariot of the visions. And this 
view of God enters deeply into the fibre of E.’s 
teaching. While he does not Jose hold of the 
truth that J” is a moral person having the attri- 
butes of anger, jealousy, pity, etc., he is never 
weary of insisting that the activity of the divine 
being must be self-centred, the supreme motive of 
all His dealings with men, whether in mercy or in 
judgment, being the manifestation of His own 
Godhead (‘They shall know that Lam J”’), It is 


easy to exaggerate this doctrine in a way that 
would misrepresent the prophet’s meaning; but 
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the reiterated assertion of it shows that it is a 
truth to which he himself attaches the utmost 
importance. 2. Another instance of the same 
tendency to rigorous and even cxtreme statement 
of a prophetic principle is found in his conception 
of Israel. In opposition to Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah, he denies that there was any good time 
in the nation’s past, tracing the idolatrous pro- 
clivities of the people back to the sojourn in the 
wilderness and the oppression in Egypt (20% * 233). 
Thus, while all the prophets teach or assume that 
the relation between J” and Israel rests on a free 
elective act of God, E. takes the further step of 
assigning as the positive ground of this relation- 
ship J's reyard for the glory of His name in the 
eyes of the nations (20 pass.). 3. From_ this 
ponion an important consequence follows. 
since the honour of J” is historically identified 
with the destinies of Israel, the final disclosure of 
His divinity can be accomplished only by the re- 
storation of this people to its own land, under 
conditions which reflect the holy nature of J”. 
E. is alive to the false impression of the God of 
Israel naturally produced on the heathen mind by 
the great national calamity of the Exile (36%). 
This effect must be wiped out when the lesson of 
the history is complete (39%). The same principle 
of the divine action which caused the temporary 
rejection of Isrucl becomes the guarantee of its 
ultimate redemption. ‘The prophet is thus led to 
a conception of salvation in which everythin 
depends on the sovercign irresistible grace of God, 
which breaks the stubborn heart of tlhe people, and 
produces in them an abiding sense of shame and 
self-contempt, and bestows on them a new spirit, 
causing them to walkin His statutes and keep His 
judgments to dv them (6° 11 16% 20% 36°64 3716 
39%), 4, The doctrine which is usually considered 
E.’s most distinctive contribution to Ee oBy is 
the doctrine of the freedom and responsibility of the 
individual soul before God. But even here he 
builds on the foundation laid by his predecessors. 
The conception of religion as personal fellowship 
between ali individual and God is implicitly 
contained in the consciousness which all se pro- 
phets have of their own relation to J”; and in Jer 
the truth is enunciated that what had hitherto 
been the possession of the prophets is the form 
which the perfect religion must assume univers- 
ally. It was reserved tor E., however, to formu- 
late the principle logically, showing that neither 
the burden of hereditary guilt nor the sins of a 
man’s past can hinder the action of God’s forgiving 
mercy towards the penitent sinner (18). 

But the part of Ezekiel’s work that was destined 
to have the most direct and powerful historical 
influence was the ideal embodied in the vision of 
chs. 40-48. The unique significance of that re- 
markable creation lies in the fact that under the 
form of a Messianic prophecy it presents the 
scheme of a politico-religious constitution in which 
the fundamental idea of holiness is applied to the 
regulation of every part of the national life. It is 
a picture of the kingdom of God in its final and 
perfect state as this prophet was led to conceive 
it. Tho ruling conception is that of J” dwelling in 
visible glory in His sanctuary in the midst of His 
people, and the practical purpose of the vision is 
to set forth the conditions on Israe)’s part which 
such a relation involves. That the institutions 
prescribed are mainly of a priestly character is 
partly due to the fact that E. was himself a 
priest, deeply imbued with the traditions of his 
office; but still more to his perception of the 
inherent fitness of the priestly idea of holiness 
to be the formal principle of a theocratic polity 

iving expression to the essential character of 

rael as the people of J’. 


How fully the ideal ' the Mosaic 


met the needs of the time is shown by its operation 
in all the best tendencies of the Restoration period. 
This is not the place to discuss the bearing of E.’s 
ideal legislation on the development of the penta- 
teuchal laws(see HEXATEUCH). The view of most re- 
cent critics is that he occupies a position intermedi- 
ate between the Book of Deut. and the composition 
of the so-called Priestly Code ; and it can hardly be 
denied that the peculiar features of E.’s system are 
more fully explained on this theory than on any 
other (see ae the regulations as to the status of 
the Levites, ch. 44). But, setting aside the purely 
critical question, the fact is clear that the whole 
movement by which the new Israel was consoli- 
dated proceeded on the lines foreshadowed in E.’s 
vision. His position in this respect may be com- 
pared with that of Augustine in the history of the 
tin Church. What the civitas Dei was to 
mediseval Christendom, that the vision of E. was 
to post-exilic Judaism: each furnished the ideal 
that moulded the polity of the aye that followed. 
To what extent this section of the Book of E. was 
eeopued as a legislative prograinme by the leaders 
of the Return cannot be precisely determined from 
the somewhat meagre records at our disposal (see 
Smith, OTJC? p, 442 f.) But it is important to 
observe that the Messianic hope as set forth by E. 
formed one of the most powerful impulses that 
made for the reconstruction of the Jewish state. 
We learn from Hag and Zec that the erection 
of the second temple was carried through under the 
conviction that that unpretentious edifice was to 
be the centre of a renovated world, and the ear- 
nest of the latter-day glory just about to dawn ; 
while the expectation that ‘the Lord would sud- 
denly come to His temple meets us nearly a cent. 
later in the book of Malachi. These are conceptions 
which it would be difficult to understand otherwise 
than as consequences of the work of Ezekiel. 

As compared with his master Jeremiah, or [s 40ff,, 
Ezekiel’s teaching as a whole appears lacking in 
breadth of sympathy and evancelieal freedom, and 
to be a preparation for an age of legalism rather 
than for the fulness of the Christian dispensation. 
He is not quoted expressly by any NT writer, and 
it is doubtful if he has directly influenced any 
except the author of the Apoc., who was familiar 
with the book and has drawn largely on its 
imagery. But while all this is true, there are 
many things in E. which give him a a P place 
amongst the heralds of Christ in OT. His clear 
assertion of the value of the individual soul and of 
the efficacy of repentance, his profound sense of 
sin as ingratitude, and of the need of a new heart | 
in order to fulfil the law of Goud, his impassioned 
vindication of the character of God as merciful and 
eager to forgive, are amongst the brightest gems 
of spiritual truth to be found in the pages of 
propheay: 

LireRARY History.—Of the literary history of 
the book little needs to be said. It is mentioned 
by the son of Sirach (49°) in a connexion which 
shows that it formed part of the prophetical Canon 
in his time (c. B.c. 200). In the order given by the 
Talmudic treatise Baba bathra (14°) it stands 
second amongst the greater prophets, being pre- 
ceded by Jer and followed by Isaiah. A further 
statement in tlie same source that the book was 
written (like Dn, Est, and the Twelve Prophets) by 
‘the men of the Great Synagogue,’ has no signi- 
ficance, unless it be an inference from the theory 
that no prophetic book could be written outside of 
the Holy Land (so Rashi, quoted by Kyle, Canon 
of OT, p. 263f.). According to Jerome (prefatio 
ad ae ), certain parts of it were, on account of 
their obscurity, forbidden to be read by any Jew 
under the age of 30 years; and its deviations from 

Law caused doubts to be expressed as 
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to its canonical authority as late as the Ist cent. 
A.p. According to one tradition, it narrowly 
escaped being ‘ hidden’ (t.e. reduced to the rank of 
an apocryphal work) for this reason, but was saved 
from that fate by one Hananiah ben-Hezekiah, who 
reconciled the discrepancies. Unfortunately, the 
works of this self-sacrificing scholar have perished 
as completely as the 300 measures of oil which he 
is reported to have consumed in their preparation. 


Literatuns.—Ewald, Proph. d. A.B. vol. ti. (1841, 1868); 
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erklirt (1847); Fairbairn, Exposition of the Book of EH. (1851); 
Henderson, J'he Book of the Pr. E, transl. etc. (1855); Heny- 
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EZEL (Sinn [j3x] ‘(stone of] departure ’).—The 
spot where Jonathan arranged to meet David 
before the latter's final departure from the court of 
Saul (18 201%), The place is not mentioned else- 
where, and it is nuw generally admitted that the 
Heb. text of this passage is cope The true 
reading seems to have been preserved by the LXX, 
which renders v.!® Kat xaéjoy mapa 7d 'Epyap 
(A, epyov) éxetvo, and again, at v.“ end (where the 
same place is mentioned), renders xat Aaveld dvéorn 
dwd rod dpya8 (A, rod Urvod), The translators evi- 
dently had the same word before them in both 
verses, and did not understand it; they therefore 
simply transliterated the Hebrew. If, then, we 
restore from the LXX in v.® (indo) woo apya= 
‘yonder cairn,’ for bina jax; and in v.@ siqxa dyxp 
=‘from beside the cairn,’ for a2. dsxo, the un- 
known ‘Ezel’ of vy.’ eae) acoa and the in- 
definite terms of v.“ are replaced by a suitable 
reference to y.!* (so Thenius, Wellh., Driver, 
Budde; cf. W. R. Smith, O7' JC? 80f.). 

J. I’, STENNING. 

EZEM (oxy), 1 Ch 4.—See AzZMON. 


EZER.—1. (syx) A Horite ‘duke’ (Gn 362, 1 Ch 
1%), In the latter passage AV has Ezar. 2. (77x) 
A son of Ephraim who, acc. to 1 Ch 7#, was slain 
by the men of Gath. 3. A Judahite (1 Ch 4%), 4. 
A. Gadite chief who joined David (1 Ch 12%). 8. A 
son of Jeshua who helped to repair the wall (Neh 
3), 6 A priest who officiated at the dedication 
of the walls (Neh 12%). J. A. SELB. 


in Encye. Brit.® 


EZION-GEBER, 732 }\'sy, is mentioned amongst 
the stations of the Israelites (Nu 33 and Dt 
2°). In the latter passave and elsewhere in the 
OT it is coupled with Elath in such a way as to 
imply that the one was in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the other. This circumstance enables us 
to fix the situation of EKzion-geber with tolerable 
confidence. It Jay in the extreme south of the 
territory of Edom, at the head of the <lanitis 
Sinus or Gulf of Akabah. Edom having been sub- 
jugated by David (2S 84), Solomon naturally 
utilized E. for ship-building purposes, and made it 
the port for his navy, which was engaged in the gold 
trade with Ophir (1 K 974). His success encouraged 
Jehoshaphat to undertake a similar enterprise, but 
with disastrous results. ‘Jehoshaphat made ships 
of Tarshish to go to Ophir for gold ; but they went 
not, for the ships were broken' at Ezion-geber’ 
(1 K 228 and 2 Ch 20% 87), Kzion-geber is men- 
tioned also by Josephus (Ant. VIII. vi. 4), who tells 
us that it was afterwards known by the name of 


E. is prob. the modern ‘Ain el-Ghudyan 
See further, Driver on Dt 2%, 
J. A. SELBIE. 


Berenice. 
(Robinson, i. 169 f.). 


EZNITE.—See ADINO. 


EZORA (‘Efwpd, AV Ozora).—The sons of Ezora, 
in 1 Es 9%, ale the place of the strange name 
Machnadebai (or Mabnadebai, AVm) in Ezr 10®, 
where there is no indication of a fresh family. 
The first part of the phrase in Es (é« réyv uldy), 
representing an original "33, seems to show that 
the name in the canonical book is due to the 
running together of two or more words ; it is, in 
any case, a proof that 1 Ks is independent of the 
Greek Ezra, which has Maxadvafou. 
H. St. J. THACKERAY. 

EZRA (xy).—1. The famous leader connected 
with Isracl’s Return. Our sources of information 
concerning him are Ezr 7-10, Neh 8-10, and the 
apocryphal books.* Some writers lave preferred 
the apocr. 1 Esdras to the canonical Ezra, but on 
quite insufficient grounds.+ ‘The apocr, books are 
useful in showing the views held about Ezra at a 
later time, but we must in the main rely upon the 
canonical hooks. 

E. is called the priest, the priest-scribe, and in 
2Esthe prophet. He was of a priestly family, 
but, as his work was chiefly that of the scribe, that 
designation gradually supersedes the others. EK. 
represents in a way the transition from the prophet 
to the scribe, but his prophetic functions are not 
conspicuous except in the apocr. liternture.t 

The Exile had been a period of considerable 
literary activity. One of the greatest prophets 
heralded the deliverance of Cyrus (Dentero-Isaiah) ; 
Ezekiel had produced his book in Babylonia, draw- 
ing up an elaborate scheme for the new state, 
which he declared would arise upon the ruins of 
the old; and inany noble psalms come from this 
time. But the period was characterized not s0 
much by the creation of a new literature as by the 
study of what already existed. KE. the ‘ready 
scribe in the law of Moses’ was not a mere copyist, 
nor the author of the Jaw, but a diligent student 
of the law. 

Ee. longed to go to Jerus. and put the law into 
effect there, to establish a real hayiocracy, ‘the 
law’ being the supreme anthority in civil and 
religious affairs alike. Artaxerxes was not so 
tolerant of foreign religions as Cyrus had been, 
nevertheless E. won his goodwill, and secured a 
royal edict, clothing him with umple authority to 
carry out his purpose. This edict has been pre- 
served in Aramaic (Ezr 7726); and while many 
regard this as a Jewish version, it is in the main 
trustworthy.§ All Jews who felt so inclined were 
free to depart from Babylon; I. was authorized to 
a a offerings for the temple made by the king 
and by the Jews; to purchase sacrificial animals, 
and to use the rest of the money as he and his 
brethren saw fit; to draw upon the royal treasury 
in the province of Syria for further necessary 
supplies; toexempt the temple officers and servants 
from the Persian tax ; to appoint officers to execute 
the law of God, teaching such as were unacquainted 
with it; and to enforce the law of God and of the 
Persian king by penalty even to fines, imprison- 
ment, banishment, or death. 

In the year B.c. 458 E. gathered a caravan of 
some 1800 males, including 38 Levites who had 
been persuaded to join the company. E. had said 
so much to the king about God’s ample protection . 
to His servants that he was ashamed to ask for the - 


“ On the Apocr. see Bensly, Fourth Book of Ezra, p. 86. 

at pe uenen, fielig. af Israel, ii.; see discussion in Academy, 
t On Ezra the soribe see OTJC? p. 421.; PRE® Iv. 885, 
§ See under art. Ezna-NeneMiaH, Boos or. 
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usual escort. After fasting and praying for a safe 
journey, the company set out, and in four months 
reached thé holy city. 

E. did not find a community ready and eager for 
the new government which he was authorized to 
establish. Many of the people were prosperous 
(Hag 1‘), but there was not that spirit of simple 
devotion to the God of Israel which the zealous EF. 
regarded as essential. E. was informed that many 
Jews, including even priests and princes, had taken 
foreign wives. He knew the story of Solomon’s 
decline (1 K 11); he perceived the danger now of a 
relapse into idolatry ; above all, he feared the con- 
sequences of further disobedience of the law of 
God (Dt 7%), Shecaniah, as the representative of 
the people who had been much moved by the 
prayer which E. poured forth in their presence 
(9*-*°), proposed that the people should put en the 
foreign wives and their children. E. accepted the 
proposition, and exacted an oath on the spot that 
the offenders would comply with this agreement. 
A decree was issued by the princes and elders that 
all the people should assemble at Jerus. within three 
days, under penalty of confiscation of goods and 
excommunication. But the assembly found the 
task too great to be accomplished in an open-air 
meeting during a severe winter storm, and the 
matter was referred to a divorce court, with E. at 
its head.* After three months’ labour, and not 
without opposition apparently (Ezr 10% RV),t+ the 
work of the court was finished, and many innocent 
women and children were cast out, as Hagar and 
Ishmael had been. 

The account of FE.’s formal institution of the 
law is found in Neh 8-10, Neh. had come to Jerus. 
in B.C. 444, His first work was the ail of 
the walls, According to the compiler of Ezr-Neh 
(see further on the BooKs OF Ezr AND NEW), it was 
after this event that E. read the law to the people 
assembled at Jerus., and obtained their pledge to 
observe it. It issingular that K., who had brought 
the law to Jerus. for the purpose of making it the 
code of the community, should not have pro- 
mulgated it sooner. It may be that Stade is right 
in supposing that E. had aroused the hostility of 
the people by the compulsory divorce, and that the 
times were not ripe before (Gesch. ii. 173 f.); or it 
may be that the chronology is not exact, as the 
compilation was made long after the events de- 
scribed, and the description of the reading of the law 
interrupts Nehemiah’s narrative (cf. 7*°, 112). 

On the second day’s reading the people heard 
the directions for observing the feast of booths, 
Steps were taken at once to celebrate this feast, 
and the reading of the law was continued on each 
day of its observance. Two days later a great 
fast was held, the people separating themselves 
from strangers, and confessing their sin. E. gave 
utterance to a remarkable prayer,§ praising God for 
His great goodness tod Israel, deploring the apostasy 
and disobedience of the people, and tracing tho 
past misfortunes of the nation, as well as their 
present condition of vassalage, to their great sins.|| 

The relation of E. and Neh. is one of the perplex- 
ing problems of this period. Neh. in his memoirs 
mentions E. but once (12%). In the E. portions 
of Neh, Nehemiah is mentioned but once (8%), ** 


* Reading, after Ewald (Hist. v. 142n. 4), 14 S224, Ezr 1016, 

+ See Bertheau-Ryssel, Ezr., Neh., Est., in ‘Kurzy. Ex. Hand- 
buch,’ t7 doo. 

t On this reading of the law see Trumbull’s Yale Lectures on 
the Sunday School, 1888, 7. 

§ Following LXX, whic prefixes the words ‘and Ezra sald’ 
to 96, On this passage see EzRA-NRITEMIAH, BOOKS OF. 

{ E. established the canonicity of the Pent. by those readings ; 
seo OTJC4 p. 171. 

¥ The Ezra of Neh 121.18. 33 ig another person. 

** The best Gr. versions lack the title Tirshatha (8%); 1 Es has 
the title, but lacks the name (049) ; popare © ed. agrees with 
Heb. The Neh. of 10 is the same as that of Ezr 2%. 
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There is scant justification for Ewald’s statement 
that ‘the chronicler unites these two men ver 
closely in his representations’ (Hist. v. 161). i. 
and Nehemiah were granted high authority in the 
Judean colony, and that in the same sphere. Yet 
Nehemiah entirely ignores E.* Their purposes were 
different, it is true, one desiring to promote especi- 
ally the religious welfare of the colony, the other 
the political; but among the Jews these spheres 
overlapped or rather intcrluced at all points. It is 
probable that E.’s chief work in Jerus. was accom- 
plished before Nehemiah’s arrival.t 
E. made a lasting impression upon the Jewish 

eople. The development of the later Jewish life 

ollowed the lines laid down by him. This is due, 
not so much to his keen foresight in forecasting the 
future, as to the fact that his influence shaped 
Jewish life and thought in a way from which it 
never wholly departed. He gave the law an 
authority which it had never had before in Jewish 
history. ‘This zeal was contagious, and accounts 
for that enthusiasm for the letter of the law which 
characterizes later ages. 


LITERATURR.—RBesides works referred to above, see PRE2 
art. ‘Esra und Nehemia’; OTJC? p. 168; Wellhausen, Hist. 
of Isr. and Jud. 180 ff. ; see also Nterature at end of foll. art. 


2. The eponym of a priestly family which re. 
turned with Zerubbabel, Neh 12):??: = AZARIAH 
of Neh 103, L. W. BATTEN. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH, THE BOOKS OF.— 
There is much gain in treating these two books to- 

ether. They present similar problems; they 

eal with the same period; they were originally 
one in the Jewish canon; and they were put into 
their present form by the same hand. 


That Ezr-Neh constituted but one book in tha early Jewish 
canon is indisputable. Tho Massoretes have appended notes to 
the end of each book of OT, stating the number of verses, ete. 
There are no such notes at the end of Ezr, but those at the end 
of Noh include both books: ‘the book of fzr contains 685 verses, 
and the middle verse is mina n‘Sy yy’ (Neh 382), The Masso- 
retic sections show that our two books were regarded as one 
one section being Ezr 8%-Neh 21.¢ The twenty-two sacred 
books do not allow Neh to be reckoned as a separate book. The 
Talm., in giving the origin of the various books, says that ‘Ezra 
wrote his book,’ and does not mention Noh, manifestly includ. 
Ing it with Ezr. In LXX the two are included under Esdras B 
in Swete’s ed. ; under Esdras A in the ed. of Lagarde.§ . 

Ezr-Neh precedes Ch in the Heb. Bible, but follows it In 
the LXX. The illogical order of the Heb. has been attributed to 
the earlier acceptance of Ezr-Nch into the canon. It is by no 
means certain that the present Heb. order is original. The OT 
was divided into three portions, At the end of each portion the 
Massoretes placed notes similar to those found after the separate 
hooks. The notes on the Kethubim or Haplo rapha are found 
at the end of Ezr-Nch, not at the end o Ch. Moreover, as 
Ezr-Neh is a continuation of Ch, and in its present form has 
come from the same hand, it {s altogether unlikely that the 
original arrangement was so unmindful of chron. order. 


A, ConTENTS.—<A review of the following out- 
line reveals the striking fact that Ezr-Neh 1s far 
from a complete history of the restoration. We 
find rather a short sketch of a few important 
events in that history. There are long periods,— 
one of more than a half-century (515 to 458),— 
about which our book is absolutely silent. The 
whole time covered by this book, from the return 

Fer exiles in’ 537 to the second visit of N¢h: 
in 432 is more than a cent., but as a matter Of fact 
The actual time covered by the narrative is scarcéls 
more than oné-tenth of this time. 


ve 


“Sea Wellhausen, Ter. u. Jtld. Geach. p. 168n.; Kuenen, 
Critique de L' Ancien Test. p. 510. 

t There {s an article in 7'SBA ii. pt. 1, {n which the writer 
argues from the chronology that E. and Neh. came to Jorus, to- 
getber. The pre pent ig more ingenious than conviae IE: 

t See Baer, Labré Dantelis Hzree et Neh, pp. 180, 138; Jos, 


¢, Ap. i. 8. 

§ fee further Oettl!, ‘Die Gesch. Hagiogr. und d. Buch 
Daniel,’ 1889, in Strack and Zéckler’s Kurzgef. Kom. ; Oornill, 
EHinleit?2 45; PRE’ iv. 882 ff.; Ryle, Canon of OT, 134f. 
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I.—(1) Ezr 1-45.—The return of the first company of exiles; 
the re r of the heads of houses; the setting up of the altar; 
the establishment of the sacrifices; the efforts to rebuild the 
temple, and the opposition of the Samaritans, 8.0. 687, (2) Ezr 
6, 6.—Stimulated by the Prepac Hag. and Zec., the people 
pogee the rebuilding of the temple under the lead of Zerub- 
babel and Joshua; their encmics try to stop the Jews, but 
Darius respects the decree of Cyrus, and the temple is com- 

leted in his sixth year, B.c. 616. (8) Ezr 7-10.—The return of 

zra and his company with a firman from Artaxerxes; the 
divorcing of the foreign wives, B.o. 458. (4) 48-23,—Succeasful 
efforte of the enemies of Judah to prevent the rebuilding of the 
city walle, mainly in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, B.O. 
465-425. 

Il.—(1) Neh 1-7788,—Neh., learning of the bad condition of 
affairs in Jerus., obtains permission from Artaxerxes to go to 
Judah as its governor, and to rebuild its walls. He reaches 
Jerus., inspects the walls by night, organizes the people for the 
work, and, in spite of the vigorous opbos on of the enemies of 
Judah, succeeds in fortifying the city by the complete recon- 
struction of its walls, B.0, 444, (2) 778b-10,—Ezra promul- 
gates the law, and the people ‘seal unto it,’ B.o. 444. (8) 111- 
1226, —Lists of those who dwelt in Jerus., and of the Levites who 
had come to Jerus. with Zerubbabel. (4) 12%7-183.—The dedi- 
cation of the walls; regulation of the temple services, B.o. 443. 
(5) 18431, Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerus., and the reforms 
accomplished at that time, R.c, 432. 

B. Sourcres.—Modern criticism has shown that 
Heb. literature, like other Sem. literature,* is 
usually the result of compilation. No trained 
critical eye is required to see that the book under 
discussion has reached its present form by compila- 
tion from several different sources, and it is not 
difficult to analyze the book into its constituent 
elements, though it is not always possible to trace 
these elements back to their origin. In some cases 
we must be content with probabilities, and in 
others must confess ignorance. In the analysis of 
the book the results will be clearer if we follow an 
order which disregards the present arrangement of 
chapters. 

ne casual reader will not fail to notice that 
considerable portions, especially of Neh, are 
written in the first person. ‘Che ‘I’ refers to Ezra 
everywhere in Kzr, and to Nehemiah everywhere 
in Neh. The first person is used in Ezr 777-9", 
Neh 1!-77%a 1277-4 134-31, These are portions of 
memoirs written by Ezra and Neh. respectively. 
They are for the most part preserved in their 
original form. It is evident that considerable parts 
of the memoirs have been lost. Ezra’s narrative 
has no proper beginning; he came to Jerus. to 
establish the law, but his own narrative tells us 
nothing about the accomplishment of this design. 
Neh.’s narrative breaks otf abruptly ; the sequel to 
7 is not found in his account; 13° begins in medias 
res; 13° must originally have had another con- 
nexion. But, imperfect as they are, these personal 
records of the two great lcaders in the restoration 
of the Jewish state are of the greatest value. For 
convenience these memoirs will hereafter be de- 
signated by the symbols E and N respectively.t+ 

The other portions dealing with the work of 
Ezra and Neh. are not original parts of their 
memoirs, though in part based on them. Ezr 7}-! 
is an introduction to the story of Ezra written by 
the compiler. J*or Ezra is spoken of in the third 
person: the genealogy of Ezra omits his immediate 
ancestors, Seraiah, who is named as his father, 
having been put to death by Nebuchadnezzar in 
586 ; Ezra would hardly have spoken of himself as 
‘an expert scribe’; this introduction anticipates 
matter found in E. (See further in Driver, LO7® 
p. 549). 

Ezr 7? is the firman which Artaxerxes gave 
Ezra as his authority for governing the Jewish 
colony. V.!' is an introduction due to the com- 
piler. The letter itself is in Aramaic, and held by 
many to be in its original form. Such a document 
would naturally be written in Aram., and the 
Jewish colouring, which is so apparent in the edict 
of Cyrus (Ezr 175), is not conspicuous in this 

* Sayce, LICH c, 2. 
t Su Kautzsch, Die Hetlige Schrift des AT. 


Rertheau-Ryssel, ‘ 
Ez. e 


passage. Cornill’s statement that ‘in details it is 
of such specific Jewish colouring that it at least 
must have been strongly retouched,’* is not justified 
by facts; and Driver's, that ‘it may have been 
cast into its present form by one familiar with the 
terminology of the Jewish sacred books,’ + is quite 
consistent with the view that we have the orig. 
edict signed by the king, in the preparation of 
which it is not inconceivable that Ezra himself may 
have had a hand. At allevents, its preservation 
was probably due to its incorporation by Ezra in 
his memoirs, for the thanksgiving with which E. 
begins is naturally connected with the royal edict. 

Ezr 10 is the proper continuation of the pre- 
ceding section of E, but Ezra is spoken of in the 
third person. All efforts to explain this change of 
person as due to Ezra have been hopeless failures.t 

‘he force of the fact lies in the change taking 
place right in the middle of the narrative without 
any explicable causo. Moreover, we find one 
conspicuous anachronism: a room in the temple ia 
called after Jehohanan, the son of Eliashib (104) ; 
but Eliashib was o prominent priest in 432 (Neh 
122 134), and a room could not have been called. 
his son’s in 458. Yet there are points of resem- 
blance with E, The passage is probably a revision 
and abbreviation of I, the work of the compiler. 

Neh 77-10. Of this portion 98-10 is regarded 
by Stade || as an original portion of E. The prayer 
9°88 ig suited to Ezra, and the words prefixed in the 
LXX ‘and Ezra said’ may be an original note of 
the compiler’s to explain his extract from E. The 
remainder of the section, 77>-9°, is usually ac- 
counted for in the same way as Ezr 10, to which 
it bears striking resemblance. There is room for 
grave doubt abort the chronology.1 ‘There is 
practically no guide except the position of the 
passage. A comparison of 7° and Ezr 3! shows 
that the compiler has made a false connexion of 
this passage with N, and he does not appear to 
have been an expert in chronology. The section 
took its present form long after the events de- 
scribed, so that confusion of order was easily 

ossible. Sayce has pointed ont that the names in 

eh 10 are for the most part found also in Ezr 2.** 
He regards this section as the work of ‘a layman,’ 
and not a priest like Ezra, since he classes himself 
with ‘the people ga rs i 

Neh 11)-12" is made up of lists extracted from 
the temple registers, with explanatory notes by 
the compiler. Ch. 11 is closely connected with 7°, 
and may be based on N. Ké6nig says that ch. 11 
‘might indeed have been incorporated by Neh. 
into his writings,’ but that 12'** ‘on account of 
Jaddua (12%) falls into the time of Alexander the 
Great.’ tf 

Neh 12-138 cannot be from N, for it uses the 
expression ‘in the days of Neh.’ (12%), as of a time 
long past. Konig admits that 12-47 comes from a 
later hand, but holds that N begins with 13! 
instead of 134, as most critics maintain. W. R. 
Smith, O7/JC? p. 427n., suggests that 13)? origin- 
ally stood between Ezr 10* !", 

There remains for consideration Ezr 1-6. Ch. 1 
is very likely due to the compiler, though he may 
have used written sources. .. Vv. are found 
also in 2 Ch 36%% ‘The differences are very slight, 


* Kinl. p. 264. See also Kuenen, Critique de L'A. T. p. 507, 
for details of the alleged colouring. 

+ LOT® p. 660. 

t See, ¢.g., Keil, Ezra, Neh., Esth. 1873, p. 12f. 

§ See Cornill, Kini. p. 266. 

i Geach. d. V. Isr. ii, 153 if. 

J See art. Ezra. 

fs Fader ig Ezra, Neh., and Est. 1885, p. 69. 

t Binh. tn das AT, 1893, p. 278. On the relation of Neh 11 to 
1 Ch 93-22, see Snyce, Introd. p. 82; Oettli, op. cit. p 150; 

i gf. Exeg. Handb. z. AT,’ 1887, Ezr., Neh., % 

st. p. 12, 
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and are due to accident in copying, Vv.?* con- 
tain the edict of Cyrus. From a comparison with 
the eee of Cyrus,* it Spee to be aUrOnUNy, 
coloured Jewish ideas. Cyrus attributes his 
success to Merodach, not to J”. 

2!-3'* is found also in Neh 7°, In the latter 
place it is appended to Nehemiah’s memoirs with 
this preface: ‘And I found the book of the genea- 
logy of those who first came up: and [ found 
written in it’ (75), There are more than a hundred 
variations in the two versions. The numbers esp. 
differ oftener than they agree.t Such variation Is 
always found in duplicates. Cf. Pss 14 and 53, Ps 
18 and 2S 22, This does not destroy identity of 
origin. It appears from the large nuinber of such 
lists that the Jews were in the habit of keeping 
registers of important names. From such 4 regis- 
ter the Chronicler has incorporated the list into 
its present place. ‘These lists have been but poorly 
preserved in the transmission of the original docu- 
ments, a8 we find many errors wherever we have 
data to test them. This list was already a part 
of a narrative when copied by Neh., since both 
versions end with narrative. This ending in Ezr 
introduces the assembling at Jerus. for the setting 
up of the altar, in Neh the assembling for the 
promulgation of the law. 

3'~45 is very poner assigned to the Chronicler 
(so Cornill, Schrader, Ryssel, Driver, ete. For 
the grounds of this see LOT* 547 f.). 

45° These are two fragments from unknown 
sources. They cannot be from the Chronicler, for 
they are out of joint with the context. V.°® con- 
tains a statement about an accusation made against 
the Jews in the beg. of the reign of Xerxes. There 
is no hint of this elsewhere. 4’ may have been 
Pees here on the supposition that it was intro- 

uctory to the passage following, but we shall see 

that this is not so. There is no reason, however, 
to doubt the genuineness or authenticity of these 
verses. 

48-618. This passage is written in the Aram. 
language, and is a portion of a more or less com- 
plete history of these times written originally in 
Aramaic.t The compiler, finding his best sources 
for this period in Aramaic, incorporated consider- 
able portions without translation. In its present 
arrangement, however, the course of the history is 
very much obscured, as will be more fully pointed 
out below. The section falls into two parts, both 
of which present critical problems of considerable 
intricacy. For convenience these problems will 
be discussed in this connexion. 

48-24, According to the present arrangement of our book, this 
art describes the securing of a decree from Artaxerxes to stop 
he rebuilding of the temple. But, as a matter of fact, the 

passage has HoUning to do with the temple, and is evidently 
misplaced. According to 47 Bishlam, Mithredath, Tabeel, 
and the rest of his companions ‘wrote a letter to king Arta- 
xerxes in Aramaic.’ This letter fs not the one found in the 
verses following, for that was written by Rehum the chancellor 
and Shimshai the scribe; moreover, the letter which begins 
with v.11 {s overloaded with introductions in the Aram. passage 
vv.810, Since Artaxerxes reigned from 465 to 425, this passage 
can have nothing to do with the times of Zerubbabel. The 
correction of Xerxes v.6 to Cambyses (reigning 629-522), and 
Artaxerxes to Gomates (pseudo-Smerdis),§ is out of the ques- 
tion, since the contents agree with the date assigned in the 
text. The letter says that the Jews are rebuilding the re- 
bellious and bad city, and have finished the walls, and repaired 
the foundations. It further declares that if this city is rebuilt 
and the walls finished, the Jews will rebel and refuse to pa 

tribute, ‘and in the end it will endamage the king.’ The build- 
ing of the temple cannot be the point of attack, for that would 
not signify rebellion. If the temple were the matter at issue, 


the Jews would have appealed to the decree of Cyrus os they 
did later. The king’s answer agrees with this view. He orders 


* Seo RP, new ser. v. 144 ff. 

¢ The sum-total in each case is the same, but varies by 12,000 
from the sum of the detailed numbers. (See further Kuenen, 
Ret. Ter. ii. 178). ; 

t On Renan’s view that the Aram. section is from the Targums, 
vee Expos. Times, iv. 646. 

§ Ewald advocated this position, Hist., Eng. tr. iv. 106. 
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that this city be not built, until a decrea shall be made by him, 
but makes no allusion to the temple. If a royal decree had 
been issued forbidding the rebuilding of the temple, the people 
would have had ample excuse for thelr neglect when Haggal 
reproaches them so sharply. . . Zerubbabel and Joshua would 
scarcely have ventured to renew the work on the temple with 
such a decree in force. Finally, Tattenal would not have failed 
to make use of such a good weapon if it had been at hand. 

_ The pasange refers to an attempt to rebuild the walls of the 
city, which inust have occurred in the first part of the reign 
of Artaxerxes before the coming of Nehemiah. ‘The Jews which 
have come up from thee’ (!2) refers either to Ezra and his com- 
pany, orto some other band concerning which the history is 
eine eon | refer to ne, building of the temples. and 
is the effort of the compiler ta harmonize the passage with the 
history with which he has erroncous! connected tat ae 

, 0. ii ives an Consistent accdtunt OF he rebuildin 
of the temple, but difficulties arise in its relation to ch. 3, anc 
to Hag and Zec. In 31-7 we are told that Joshua and Zorub, 
set up the altar soon after the arrival of the first pilgrims, The 
required sacrifices were at once started. Then the actual work 
of rebuilding the temple was begun (34ff.), The text ig some- 
what confused, but it is clear that the writer says that the 
foundations of the temple were laid at this time; see esp. v!0 
‘and the builders laid the foundation of the temple of J”.". The 
work thus begun was stopped by the adversaries, who ‘ weak- 
ened the hands of the people of Judah, and troubled them in 
building, and hired counsellors against them, to frustrate their 
purpose, all the days of Cyrus king of Persia, even until the 
reign of Darius king of Persia’ (44. 5). 

ag. and Zech., contemporary prophets under whose inspira- 
tion the work of rebuilding was taken up and carried to com- 
pera give no hint anywhere that the temple building was 

ut the resumption of a task already begun and laid aside with 
good reason. Lag. speaks of ‘the house that licth wasto’ (14. 9); 
he attributes the unprosperous condition to the neglect of the 
temple; he denies the validity of the excuse that the time was 
not suitable. The unsuitableness of the time pleaded by the 
people does not refer to the hostility of their neighbours, but to 
their poverty. But some of this prophet’s utterances go 
further. Hesays: ‘ Lay to heart from this day back to the time 
before ono Inid stone upon a stone in the temple of J”’ (215)—a 
time evidently within his recent experience. He gives the 
date upon which the foundation was laid in a prophecy de- 
livered that very day; ‘froin this day forward, from the 
twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, from the day that the 
foundation of J’’s temple is laid ’ (218 

Zech. says; ‘Tle handsof Zerub. have laid the foundation of 
this house: his hands shall also finish it’ (4, referring to tho 
laying of the foundation just accomplished. Two years later he 
said; ‘Let your hands be strong, ye that hear in these days 
these words from the ynouths of the prophets, which were In 
the day that the foundation of the temple of J” of hosts was 
laid’ (8%), The prophets mi.st have been Hag. and himself. 

A large part of the letter sent to Darius is taken up with the 
defence of tho Jews. They urge that they were only doin 
what Cyrus had authorized. Sheshbazzar had been appointer 
governor, and he came to Jerus., ‘and laid the foundations of 
the house of God which is in Jerus,; and since that time even 
until now hath it been in building, and yet it is not com- 
pleted’ (zr 616). May 23 shows the contempt for the new 
temple felt by those old men, who still remembered the glory 
of the temple of Solomon. We find the same feelings expressed 
in Ezr 312.13, It seems impossible that these two passages do 
not refer to the saine event. 

In Kar 61 we read that ‘ Zerub. and Josh. stood up and began 
to build the house of God.’ Nothing is said about completing a 
work begun before; the inference is plainly that a new task 
was taken up. The question of Tattenai in v.8, ‘Who gave you 
a decree to build this house?’ t and his subsequent action ply 
not a resumption of a work which had been forcibly stopped, 
but the coming up of a new issue. The passage in 616 already 

uoted, which may appear to harmonize with the resumption 
theory, does not do so, for it proves too much; its statement 
that the temple had been in process of building ever since the 
decree of Cyrus ‘had been issued, ig contrary to all that we 
kuow from other sources, It may be a sufficient explanation of 
this inaccuracy to note that it 1a contained in the letter, and 
Tattenal may have misunderstood the Jews, who might have 
said that from the time of Cyrus they had purposed to build the 
temple, but had not been able todo so. Konig holds that Ezr 
31-45 containg fraginents which, by tradition, have been re- 
ceived into the original picture of the temple-building story, 
It is quite possible that we have here, in fact, poorly preserved 
fragments of an orig. Heb. account of the rebuilding of the 
temple. The passage would then be parallel with the Aram. 
section cc. 5, 6; and in that case the troublesome passage 46-28 
would not be seriously out of place; that is, it originally would 


* Sayce’s view that v.24 properly follows v.5, ‘ as indicated by 
the grammatica! construction of the original Chaldee,’ and that 
the whole ge is introduced here episodically, is quite un- 
tenable. See his Introd. p. 22. : 

t The words following ‘and to finish this wall’ do not sup- 
port the view of an earlier work on thetemple. x)"wx rendered 
‘wall’ is a word of doubtful meaning. Kautzsch, Gram. des 
Rib, Ar. $62, suggests the emendation x'wx ‘foundations’ as 
vi6, Bleek held that the word refers to the walls of the city, 
Einl.5 p.'207. Bertheau-Ryssel interprets after LXX the wooden 
framework for the building. 
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have stood just before the beginning of the history of Ezra, Its 
present position would simply be further evidence of the limited 
critical insight of the compiler. For further discussion of this 
question, see Konig, Hinl. p. 281 ff.; Driver, LOT® p. 547 (where 
other references will be found); Benzinger, Heb. Archaol. p. 
400. 


To this Aramaic portion a fragment is added in 
Hebrew, 6)%-*, It is peculiar in that it applies the 
term ‘king of Assyria’ to Darius. It may be due 
to the Chronicler, who felt the importance of the 
celebration of the Passover festival after the 
dedication of the new temple. 

We have seen above that the books under con- 
sideration were originally one in the Jewish canon. 
The editor who put the material into its present 
shape undoubtedly left the book as a unit. This 
editor, however, found the process of compilation 
already begun. He did not find all the various 
sources scattered and independent, but they were 
already gathered in two inain documents, the 
material having clustered about the stories of the 
two chief figures in the community. The last 
editor may have rearranged his sources ace. to his 
own ideas; he probably made additions from other 
sources, and we fear omitted portions which we 
should appreciate more than he did; certainly, he 
made additions from his own pen. The convincing 
evidence of the existence of two separate books 
before the last revision, is found in the presence 
of the duplicate lists Ezr 2 and Neh 7, The lists 
were already a fixed part of the narrative in which 
they are imbedded, so that the Chronicler could 
not omit either one without disjointing his narra- 
tive. The list may have been attached to N by 
Neh, himself, though it is more likely that a later 
hand, who felt the propriety of the connexion, is 
responsible for the addition. When the material 
was collected for the life of Ezra and the time 
preceding, the list was naturally placed where it 
a ar belongs. 

The first part of these books was undoubtedly 
the genuine memoirs Eand N. To these, other 
material was added from time to time, to complete 
as far as possible the history of the restoration. It 
is highly probable that Neh 8-10, which we have 
seen reason to believe a revised edition of portions 
of E, was originally a part of the Bk. of Ezra, 
and was later transferred from chron. considera- 
tions. In the apocr. Esdras, which is preferred by 
some writers to the canonical Ezr,* a brief account 
of the promulgation of the law follows immediately 
the story of the great divorce (see 1 Es 9*7), 

There can be little doubt that the final editor of 
Ezr-Neh was the author of the Bk. of Chronicles.+ 
He gathered material, and prepared a history, 
written acc. to his own point of view from Adam to 
Nehemiah. His work was one long piece, Ezr-Neh 
being a part of Chronicles. But the latter had a 
considerable struggle to get into the canon. ‘The 
Chronicler’s novel treatment of the history, already 
covered by other books, did not win favour at 


once. But Ezr-Neh was the only source of 
information for the important period of the re- 


storation. Moreover, the Chronicler’s peculiar 
methods were not conspicuous in the later history. 
In fact, his Bk. of Chronicles is an attempt to read 
the conditions of the later times into the earlier. 
The later portion was therefore separated from 
the earlier, and found its place in the canon. In 
the separation, a few verses were retained in each 
part (Ezr 1!-8, 2 Ch 36%4), 

The hist. value of these books is very great; for 
they stand alone for an important epoch, and the 
contain documents of great importance. But all 
parte are not equally reliable. The Chronicler was 
not a discriminating critic. He uses his sources 


* See Sayce, HCM p. 637. 
ft See the able discussion by Reuss, Das Alte Test. p. 8 ff. 
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as if all were alike trustworthy. Naturally, E and 
N are the most reliable. The personal narrative 
of eye-witnesses and principal participants is of 
the highest value. ext in importance as hist. 
sources are the memoirs which have been worked 
over by the compiler, designated by Kautzsch e 
and»: e Ezr 10, Neh 8-10; » Neh 11°* (acc. to 
Kautzsch), Of great value also are the Aram. 
documents in Ezr 48-638 78, The other sources 
are too far corrupted from their original form to 
be of primary value. 

Notwithstanding the inferior trustworthiness 
of some portions, and the incompleteness of the 
whole, it is possible with the aid of the prophetic 
and poetic literature of the period to form a toler- 
ably clear and connected idea of the times.* If 
much is lacking which we should like to know, 
that is but common to all periods of history, and 
there is compensation in the preservation of precious 
original documents. The case would be different if 
the Chronicler had worked over the whole of E and 
N, so that we could only infer their existence, and 
if he had translated and revised the Aram. docu- 
ments. 

[Since the above was in type, the question of the 
credence due to the Giirsniclers natrative and of 
the historicity of the Jews’ Return under Cyrus 
has been discussed afresh by Kosters in the ZAT 
(1897), 518{f. See also the Laxnos. Times, viii. 
(1897), 71, 200, 268, 320, 351 (the last by Van 
Hoonacker), ix. 66.—EDITOR. ] 
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EZRAH (17, AV Ezra).—A Judahite (1 Ch 47), 
See GENEALOGY. 


EZRAHITE (‘nyx, LXX 'Iopandelrns),—A nome 

iven to Heman in the title of Ps 88, and to Ethan 
in Ps 89. It is used also of Ethan in 1 K 4*, 
where LXX (B) reads Zapelrns. It is best under- 
stood as=Zerachite, cf. 1 Ch 2% in which Ethan 
and Heman are termed sons of Zerah. <A double 
tradition concerning Ps 88 appears to be embodied 
in the title; it is called a ‘Psalm-song of the 
Korahites,’ and ‘a meditation by Heman the 
Ezrahite.’ There were also a Heine and an 
Ethan, Merarites, of the tribe of Levi, according 
to 1 Ch 16; the Ezrahites belonged. to the tribe 
of Judah. W. T. DAVISON. 


EZRI (‘y).—David’s superintendent of agri- 
culture (1 Ch 27%), 


EZRIL (B 'Egpeld, A -l-, AV Esril), 1 Es 9%; 
AZAREL in Ezr 10%. 


*On the value of these books, see Ryle, Hzra and Neh, 
Introd. § 11. : 


FABLE 
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FABLE is usually defined (with Dr. Jolson in 
his life of Gay) to be ‘a narrative in which beings, 
irrational and sometimes inanimate, are, for the 
purposes of moral instruction, feigned to act and 
speak with human interests and passions’; and 
hence, as such beings do not present analogies to 
man in the spiritual region, it differs from other 
tropes (see ALLEGORY) in that its lessons are con- 
fined to the sphere of practical worldly prudence. 
Accepting this prevailing usage, we find (and the 
rarity is not surprising) but two instances of fable 
in sacred literature: (1) Jotham’s fable of the 
trees choosing their king (Jg 95); and (2) the 
fable of the thistle and the cedar of Lebanon, in 
the answer of Jehoash to Amaziah (2 K 14%). In 
neither of these cases, however, is the story de- 
scribed by any appellation. Indeed the word 
fable does not occur in the canonical OT, nor is 
wodos (its Apocr. and NT equivalent) certainly 
found in the L.XX, except in Sir 20" (‘a man 
without grace is as a tale out of season’), where in 
the next verse rapafod} appears as the parallel, ‘a 
wise saw.’ The compound pv0ddr0yos, author of 
fables, is used in Bar 3%; and here the parallel, 
searcher out of understanding, suggests a similar 
interpretation. Accordingly, we may conclude 
that the nearest approach in the O'T to the idea of 
po0os is found in mdshdl, the dark saying, parable, 
proverb, adage, in which Orientals clothed their 
deeper thoughts (Ps 49° 78°, Ezk 17%), and which 
sometimes appears to stand for a warning example 
(Jer 24° [J ada ‘a reproach and a proverb’ rapa- 
Bod#, LXX). This does not differ materially from 
the Homeric and almost purely poetical use of 
u000s,—found once or twice also in Plato,—from 
which the connotation of truth had not yet been 
entirely banished. 

But in Greek prose, as a rule, and even occa- 
sionally in poetry as early as that of Pindar 
(0.1. 47, N. 7. 34), #600s was the Latin fabula, con- 
noting fiction, sometimes (in opposition to wAdoya) 
spontaneously growing, as, in religious tradition, 
the myth of god or hero (Plato, Teg . 9. 865 D); 
sometimes deliberately composed, like Atsop’s 
Fables (Plato, Phad. 60 C), and then opposed to 
Noyos, the historic story, or to dAjGea, actual fact 
(Plato, Phed. 61 B; Aristot. Hist. An. 9. 12). It 
is to this usage that the NT p6os allies itself 
(1 Ti 14 47, 2 Ti 44, Tit 14, 2 P 1). 

In 2 P 1% the word apparently bears the general 
sense of fiction, ‘what wo tell you as to the power 
and coming of the Lord is not cunningly devised 
fiction, but sober truth.’ But tho fadces referred 
to in the Pastoral Epp. as already endangering 
the soundness of the faith and the health of the 
churches in Ephesus and Crete, are of a special 
kind. They are ‘Jewish’ (Tit 1); they are *pro- 
fane and anile’ 1 Ti 47 (cf. Plat. Rep. 1. 350); 
they are connected with gencalogies, 1 Ti 1* (cf. 
Plato, Z'im. 22 A, as to the oflspring of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha), with jightings about the law (Tit 3%) 
and with commandments of men (Tit 1“). The 
two last expressions and the epithet Jewish find 
some explanation in the rigid asceticism of 
abstaining from meats and forbidding to mar 

1 Ti 48), which was doubtless founded upon Jewis 
aw, and was a characteristic of that side of 
Gnosticism which was afraid of matter, even as 
licence (Tit 15 16) was the characteristic of that 
other side which affected to despise its power; the 
‘genealogies’ remind us of the worship of angels 


at Colossre (Col 218), and the Gnosticism which 
bridged the gulf between God and the world by 
means of angelic intermediaries generated from 
the pleroma and from one another; and when we 
read also elsewhere in these epistles of the ‘ gnosis 
falsely so-called’ (1 ‘l'i 6”), of the ‘resurrection past 
already’ (2 Ti 2'8), of the ‘enchanters’ (2'Ti3!*), and 
of the ‘doctrines of demons’ (1 Ti 4), we are 
irresistibly drawn towards the belief that the 
Sables of these epistles are closely akin to the 
teachings of Ophite Gnosticism --that earliest 
Gnosticism of Asia Minor, which was a strikingly 
similar mixture of Jewish and heathen speculation, 
ritual, and practice. Sce GNOSTICISM. 
Literatore.—Cremer, Bib.-Theol. Lex. 8. wifes and yaviarcyles § 
Trench, Parables, p. 2; Goebel, Parables of Jemts, 6ff.; Moore, 
Judges, 244ff.; Nneyc. Brit.9 and Smith, DB? s.v.; and see 
ALLEGORY; on the ‘fables’ of Past. Epp. see Lightfoot, Biblical 


Easaya, p. 411 ff. ; (on the other side—that the heresy tg simply 
Judaistic—Hort, Judaiatic Christianity, Lect. 7). 


. MASSIE. 

FACE is AV tr. of 4. 4x, for which PV in several 
instances substitutes more exact renderings, such 
as ‘nose’ (Gn 2447), ‘nostrils’ (Ezk 38). 2. yy, 
lit. ‘eye’ (e.g. Ex 10°35, Nu 22° ‘the face of the 
earth’). RV rightly gives ‘eyes’ instead of ‘ face’ 
in 1K 20% 4, 9K ‘9%, Jer 4%, 3. ow very fre- 
quent both in a lit. and a metaphorical sense (¢.g. 
35 Sy ‘upon the face of’). The shewbread (see 
BREAD, p. 318") was called op 095, lit. ‘bread of 
the face, i.e. presence’ (see next paragraph). 
With a personal pronoun ‘my (thy, his, etc.) face’ 
may be simply a circumlocution for ‘me (thee, 
him,’ etc.). Hence the substitution by RV of 
‘them’ for ‘their face’ in Ex 14”, and of ‘ thee’ 
for § thy face’ in Gn 30%, Dt 9% 28", Conversely, in 
Jer 17% AV has ‘thee’ and RV ‘thy face.’ 

The face or countenance as the noblest part of 
the person was used to mean presence, and is often 
so translated. From the implied invitation or per- 
mission to approach (Est 4°), it came to mean 
favour, acecptance, On the other hand, the with- 
held or averted face was equivalent to disapproval 
or rejection (Ps 13! 27° 88" 1437 ete.). Such Levauk 
was called the light of the countenance, giving life 
and refreshment like that of the sun (Ps 89" etc.). 
Among the Arabs, a fit of anger or the sudden 
offect of hearing bad news is called the darkening 
of the sky on the face. To ‘respect persons’ is 
generally oy xyj, but in Dt 17 16%, Pr 24% 287" it is 
o'5 27, lit. to recognize the presence of one (se. 
ey 

To spit in the face was the strongest possible 
expression of scorn and aversion (Nu 12%, Dt 25°, 
Tob 30%, Is 50°, Mt 26° 273, Mk 10% 14°, 15%, 
Lk 18). In heated altercation, an Oriental often 
uses an ejaculation which means ‘I spit in your 
face,’ at the same time spitting on the ground at 
the feet of the person he is quarrelling with. 
Modesty, humility, worship, solf-abasement, are 
expressed by the veils of women (Gn 24%), the 
reverential shrouding of the face with the mantle 
(1 K 19%), the wings with which the seraphim 
covered the face (Is 62), and the face bowed to the 
ground (Gn 42° etc.). To have the face covered by 
another, as in the case of Haman (Est 7°), was a 
sign of doom; the napkin drawn over the face and 
wound round the head was part of the covering of 
the dead (Jn 11* 207). G. M. MACKIE. 


FACT.—A ‘fact’ (Lat. factum) is any act or 
deed, good or bad; and this was the commonest 
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meaning of the word till about the beginning of 
the present century. ‘Thus Spenser, FQ I. iv. 34— 


‘ But, when the furious fit was overpast, 
His cruel facts he often would repent.’ 


Similarly Bunyan, PP (Clar. Pr. ed. p. 42), ‘ fallin 
down upon his knees, he [Christian] asked Go 
forgiveness for that his foolish fact.” So ‘T. 
Adams, JI Peter (Pur. Divines), p. 3, ‘ Theodosius 
excused a foul fact, because David had done the 
like.’ This is the meaning in 2 K 10 (heading) 
‘Jehu by his letters causeth seventy of Ahab’s 
children to be beheaded : he excuseth the fact by 
the Propiecy of Elijah’; and 2 Mac 4% ‘ Certain 
of the Greeks that abhorred the fact also’ (Gr. 
guppucotovnpovyTwy kal ray ‘EdAAfvwv, RV ‘the Greeks 
also Joining with them in hatred of the wicked- 
ness.’ This is the onl example of gupp., thoueh 
pucotovnpéw is found 2 Mac 4% [A -edw] 84). The 
present use of ‘fact’ for something that has 
actually occurred, an undeniable truth, though 
uite classical for factum, and belonging to all the 
omanic equivalents (Ir. fait, It. fatto, Sp. hecho), 
is not found in English before 1632. 
J, HASTINGS. 

FAIN is properly ‘glad,’ as Dyke, Worthy 
Commun. 66, ‘Then full faine wilt thou be to 
have Christ Jesus receive thy soule’ ; or ‘ gladly,’ 
as Jn 1271 Tind. ‘Syr, we wolde fayne se Jesus,’ 
But the commonest meaning has always been 
‘glad under the circumstances,’ and that is its 
meaning in AV: Job 27" ‘he would fain flee out 
of his hand’ (m3: oi93, AVm ‘in fleeing he would 
flee’): 1 Mac 6% ‘they were fain to disperse them- 
selves’ (€oxoptladnoay, RV ‘they were scattered’); 
Lk 15° ‘he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine did eat’ (¢redvye). Cf. 
Shaks. Lear, Iv. vii. 38— 

‘and wast thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 

In short and musty straw?’ 
From this the word casily slipped into the senso of 
‘obliged,’ ‘compelled,’ as in Pref. to AV ‘he was 
fain to make this answer, I cannot [read the book | 
for it is sealed’; Is 17 Cov. ‘Youre londe Heth 
waist... and ye must be fayne to stonde and 
loke upon it’; and Defoe, Crusoe ; ‘When the tide 
was out, [ got most of the pieces of cable ashore, 
and some of the iron, though with infinite labour ; 
for I was fain to go for it into the water, a work 
which fatigued me very much.’ 

To the three 6xamples in AV, RV adds two: 
Lk 13%! ‘Herod would fain kill thee’ (0é\c ce 
dmoxtreivac; AV ‘will kill thee,’ the tr® of all 
previous Eng. VSS (Wye. ‘will slay thee’]); and 
Ac 26% ‘With but little persuasion thou wouldest 
fain make me a Christian’ (’Ev éAlyw pe elles 
Xpicriavey wojoat; AV ‘Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian,’ following TR yevéoOar for 
wotioat). 


The reading, wromous or ytviebas, 19 discussed {in WIL ‘Select 
Readings,’ loc, The best argument for xosjeos is its diftl- 
culty : to simplify the construction, ysieles may have been 
taken in from the next verse. 

The translation is, on either reading, nearly impossible. 
The AV ig a combination of the Geneva NE (1557), ‘ Almost thou 
persuadest me to become a Christian,’ and the Bishops’, ‘Som- 
what thou perswadest me to be a Christian.’ But it gives an 
unknown sense to iv 6A/yo, besides following the less probable 
yiviede:. The RV is new, and is got ‘3 by mentally supplying 
wéve (7) ‘labour’ after ty cAiye; (2) by translating weiss 
* wouldest fain,’ 80 as to bring out the sense, which it certainly 
has, of ‘attempt to persuade’; and (3) by supplying sers before 
womecs. tis adversely criticised by Meld, Otium Norv. iil. ad 
loo, But Rendall, Acts of Apos. in Greek and English (1897), 
accepts it, rendering, ‘ At little cost thou wouldest fain ne Sa 
me to make me a Christian!’ (The exclamation mark is 
intended to suggest the irony in Agrippa’s voice). 


J. HASTINGS. 
FAINT.—From feint the ptcp. of Old Fr. feindre 
to feign, faint signified first ‘ feigned,’ ‘ pretended,’ 
as Earl Rivers, Dictes, 144, ‘He that loueth the 


FAIRS 


with feynt love.’ But it passed early into the 
sense of weak: whether (1) as a maraly physical 
state, as Gn 25% ‘Esau came from the field, and 
he was faint’ (jy, so 25°, Dt 258, Jg 8 5, 
Ts 208; my 1S 14% 81, 25 218; ayy 1S 30-2; 
mys 2S 16%, Is 40°; éxAvouac 1 Mac 317); or (2) as 
chietly moral, almost =‘ cowardly,’ * which occurs 
only in the phrase faint-hearted, Dt 208 (ag 1, 
lit. “soft-hearted’) ; Is 74 (7n-dx anaby, RV ‘neither 
let thine heart be faint’), Jer 49° (3153, RV ‘ they 
are melted away’), Sir 4° (uh drcyo~uxfons, so 71) ; 
or (3) as spiritual, through sorrow, Jer 88, La 1” 
(both *33) 1 6" (both 473), or calamity, Is 15 (3). 
The verb is derived from the adj. it is used in 
the foregoing senses, and also in the modern 
physical sense of ‘swoon’ (Dn 8”, Ad. Est 15’). 
Faintness is used physically in Ad. Est 15'5 and 
spiritually in Lv 26%. J. HASTINGS. 


FAIR. —1. Beautiful, as Sus v.? ‘a very fair 
woman’ (kad) of@ddpa); Sir 248 ‘T am the mother 
of fair love’ (ris dyamricews ris Kadjs). So fre- 
quently in OT; but in NI only Ac 7” [Moses] 
“was exceeding fair’ (doretos rp Oe, lit. ‘fair to 
God,’ see under EXCEEDING. Tho adj. occurs also 
He 117 and again of Moses; AV ‘ proper’; RV 
‘ goodly,’ the word in Ex 24 where the Heb. is a‘» 
‘good ’), 2 Unspotted, Zee 35° ‘a fair mitre’ 
(Way), Cf. Pr. Bk. (1552) ‘a fayre white lynnen 
clothe’; Ezk 1? Cov. ‘fayre scoured metall’; 
Wesley (1737), Works, i. 46, ‘a paper book ; all the 
leaves thereof were fair, except one.’ Wyclif’s tr. 
of Zec 3° is (1382) ‘aclecne cappe’ (1388, ‘a cleene 
mytre’); Douay, ‘a cleane mitre.’ Coverdale 
gives ‘ fair,’ and the other VSS follow him. Amer. 
RV restores ‘clean.’ 3. Plausible, Gal 6 ‘to 
make a fair show’ (edrpocwrjca) ; elsewhere only 
of speech. In Sir 65 ‘fair speaking’ is used in a 
good scuse, ‘a fair-speaking tongue will increase 
kind greetings’ (e0Aados). ‘Ihe modern form ‘ fair- 
spoken’ had also a good meaning once, as Capgrave 
(1460), Chron. 81, ‘ Hewas ... fayre-spokyn, but 
he spak but seldam.’ 

In Ezk 2732-14. 16. 19. 22-27 ¢ faing? 7.6 markets, is 
used in AV (after Wye. in v.!2 and Geneva through- 
out) as tr. of Heb. oysayy, which is evidently 
‘wares’ as AV has it in v.*, the only other 
occurrence of the word. RV gives ‘wares’ (wh. 
see) throughout. J. HASTINGS. 


FAIR HAYENS (Kano! Atuéves), one of the places 
mentioned in connexion with St. Paul’s voyage to 
Rome (Ac 278%), is a small bay, two leagues E. of 
Cape Matala, on the S. coast of Crete. ‘There does 
not seem to have been a town at the place, but 
there was one near it, called Lasea. Neither Fair 
Havens nor Lasea is mentioned in classical writings, 
but the former name survives in the modern Gr. 
dialect as Atwewvas Kadous, and archeological re- 
search has confirmed the identity of both places. 
It has been suggested that the name is euphemistic, 
and the fact that an attempt was made to reach 
Pheenix, the modern Lutro, a considerable dis- 
tance W. along the coast, in the circumstances 
mentioned in Ac, adds emphasis to the statement 
that the haven was not commodious to winter in. 
On the other hand, it proved a welcome shelter to 
St. Paul and those who were with him, for a con- 
siderable time, at a most critical part of their 
voyage. The difference between Fair Havens and 
Pheenix was, that while the former was sheltered 
only from the N. and N.W. winds, the latter was 
‘the only secure harbour in all winds on the S. 
coast of Crete.’ W. MUIR. 


FAIRS.—See Farr, WAREs, 


* Of. H. Smith, Works, ii. 219, ‘The faint spies that ‘ 
the land of Canaan.’ : nt spile went to 
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FAITH.—I. THe PriioLocicAL EXPRessioNn OF 
FAITH. —The verb ‘to believe’? in AV of OT 
uniformly represents the Heb. yx, Hiph. of 
yox, except, of course, in Dn 6% where it repre- 
sents the corresponding Aramaic form. The root, 
which is widely spread among the Semitic tongues, 
and which in the word ‘Amen’ has been adopted 
into every language spoken by Christian, Jew, or 
Mohammedan, scems averewhexs to convey the 
fundamental ideas of ‘fixedness, stability, stead- 
fastness, reliability.” What the ultimate conception 
is which underlies these ideas remains somewhat 
doubtful, but it would appear to be rather that 
of ‘holding’ than that of ‘supporting’ (although 
this last is the sense adopted in Oaf. Heb. Lez.). In 
the simple species the verb receives both transitive 
and intransitive vocalization. With intransitive 
vocalization it means ‘to be firm,’ ‘ to be secure,’ 
‘to be faithful,’ and occurs in biblical Hebrew only 
in the past participle, designating those who are 
‘faithful’ (2 8 209, Ps 12! 312%), ith transitive 
vocalization it occurs in biblical Hebrew only ina 
very specialized FY Geel conveying the idea, 
whether as participle or verbal noun, of ‘caretak- 
ing’ or ‘nursing’ (2 K 10!}5, Est 27, Ru 418, 2S 44 
Nu 117, Is 49%, La 4°; cf. 2 K 188 * pillars’ and 
[the Niphal] Is 60‘), the implication in which seems 
to be that of ‘holding,’ ‘ bearing,’ ‘carrying.’ The 
Niph. occurs once as the passive of transitive Qal 
(Is 60‘): elsewhere it is formed from intransitive Qal, 
and is used very much in the same sense. What- 
ever holds, is steady, or can be depended upon, 
whether a wall which securely Holds a nail (Is 
2278. 5), or a brook which does not fail (Jer 15"), or 
a kingdom which is firmly established (2 8 7%), or 
an assertion which has been verified (Gn 42%), or a 
covenant which endures for ever (Ps 89%), or a 
heart found faithful (Neh 98), or a man who can be 
trusted (Neh 13%), or God Himself who keeps 
covenant (Dt 7°), is joy}. The Hiphil occurs in one 
passage in the primary payain sense of the root 
(Job 39%). Elsewhere it bears constantly the sense 
of ‘to trust,’ weakening down to the simple ‘to 
believe’ (Ex 4°!, Ps 116!°, Is 79 2818, Hab 15). Obvi- 
ously it is a subjective causative, and expresses the 
acquisition or exhibition of the firmness, security, 
reliability, faithfulness which lies in the root- 
meaning of the verb, in or with respect to its object. 
The }'#x9 is therefore one whose state of mind is 
free from faintheartedness (Is 7°) and anxious haste 
(Is 28%), and who stays himself upon the object of 
his contemplation with confidence and trust. The 
implication seems to be, not so much that of a 
passive dependence as of a vigorous active commit- 
ment. He who, in the Hebrew sense, exercises 
faith, is secure, assured, confident (Dt 28%, Job 24, 
Ps 27!%), and lays hold of the object of his confi- 
dence with firm trust. 

The most common construction of x7 is with 
the preposition 3, and in this construction its 
fundamental meaning seems to be most fully ex- 
pressed. It is probably never safe to represent 
this phrase by the simple ‘believe’; the preposition 
rather introduces the person or thing in which one 
believes, or on which one believingly rests as on 
firm ground. This is true even when the object of 
the affection is a thing, whether divine words, 
commandments, or works (Ps 106! 119% 78%), or 
some earthly force or good (Job 39! 15%! 2474, Dt 
28%), It is no less true when the object is a person, 
human (1 § 27!3, Pr 26%, Jer 12%, Mic 75) or super- 
human (Job 418 15!5), or the representative of God, 
in whom therefore men should place their confidence 
(Ex 19°, 2 Ch 20), It is above all true, however, 
when the object of the affection is God Himself, 
and that indifferently whether or not the special 
exercise of faith adverted to is rooted in a specific 
oceasion (Gn 15°, Ex 14, Nu 141! 203, Dt 1°, 2 K 
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17*4, 2 Ch 20”, Ps 783, Jon 3°), The weaker con- 
ception of ‘ believing ’ seems, on the other hand, te 
lie in the construction with the preposition 5, 
which eprSLES to introduce the person or thing, not 
on which one confidingly rests, but to the testimony 
of which one assentingly turns. This credence 
may be given by the simple to every untested word 
(Pr 14"); it may be withheld until seeing takes 
the place of believing (1 K 10’, 2 Ch 9°); it is due 
to words of the Lord and of His messengers, as 
well as to the signs wrought by them (Ps 106%, Is 
53', Ex 48%), It may also be withheld from any 
human speaker (Gn 45%, Ex 41:8 Jer 404, 2 Ch 
S210), but is the right of God when Lo bears witness 
to His majesty or makes promises to His people 
(Is 43, Dt 94). In this weakened sense of the 
word the proposition believed is sometimes at- 
tached to it by the conjunction ‘3 (Ex 4°, Job 9'8, 
La 47), In its construction with the infinitive, 
however, its deeper meaning comes out more 
strongly (Jg 11”, Job 15”, Ps 2733), and the same 
is true when the verb is used absolutely (Ex 4}, Is 
7° 28'5, Ps 116, Job 29%, Hab 15). In these con- 
structions faith is evidently the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen. 

o hiphilate noun from this root occurs in OT. 
This circumstance necd not in itself possess signi- 
ficance; the notions of ‘faith’ and ‘faithfulness’ 
lie close to one another, and are not uncommonly 
expressed by a single term (so iorts, fides, faith). 
Asamatter of fact, however, ‘faith,’ in its active 
sense, can barely be accounted an OT term. It 
occurs in AV of OT only twice: Dt 32 where it 
represents the Heb. }x, and Hab 24 where it stands 
for the Heb. 42x; and it would seem to be really 
demanded in no passage but Hab 24. The very 
point of this passage, however, is the sharp con- 
trast which is drawn between arrogant seli-sufli- 
ciency and faithful dependence on God. ‘The 
purpose of the verse is to give a reply to the 
prophet’s inquiry as to God’s righteous dealings 
with the Chaldeans. Since it is by faith that the 
ene man lives, the arrogant Chaldmwan, 
whose soul is puffed up and not straight within 
him, cannot but be destined to destruction. The 
whole drift of the broader context bears out this 
meaning; for throughout this prophecy the Chal- 
dwan is ever exhibited as the type of insolent self- 
assertion (17-1518) in contrast with which the 
righteous appear, certainly not as men of in- 
tegrity and steadfast faithiulness, but as men who 
look in faith to God and trustingly depend upon 
His arm. The obvious reminiscence of Gn 158 
throws its weight into the same scale, to which 
may be added the consent of the Jewish oxpositors 
of the passage. Here we have, therefore, thrown 
into a clear light the contrasting characteristics of 
the wicked, typified by the Chaldaan, and of the 
righteous: of the one the fundamental trait is 
self-sufficiency ; of the other, faith. This faith, 
which forms the distinctive feature of the righteous 
man, and by which he obtains life, is obviously no 
mere assent. It is a profound and abiding disposi- 
tion, an ingrained attitude of mind and heart 
towards God which affects and gives character to all 
the activitics. Here only the term occurs in OT; 
but on this its sole occurrence it rises to the full 
height of its most pregnant meaning. 

The extreme rarity of the noun ‘faith’ in O' 
may prepare us to note that even the verb ‘to 
believe’ is fur from common in it. In a religious 
application it occurs in only some thirteen OT 
books, and less than a score and a half times. The 
thing believed is sometimes a specific word or 
work of God (La 41%, Hab 15), the fact of a divine 
revelation (Ex 4°, Job 9°), or the words or com- 
mandments of God in general (with 3 Ps 10614 
119%), In Ex 19° and 2Ch 20” God’s prophets 
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are the object of His people’s confidence. God 
Himself is the object to miieli they believingly 
turn, or on whom they rest in assured trust, in 
some eleven cases. In two of these it is to Him 
as a faithful witness that faith believingly turns 
(Dt 9%, Is 43!°), In the remainder of them it 
is upon His very person that faith rests in 
assured confidence (Gn 158, Ex 1451, Nu 142! 9012, 
Dt 1, 2K 1734, 2 Ch 20, Ps 787, Jon 35). It is in 
these instances, in which the construction is with 
3, together with those in which the word is used 
absolutely (Ex 4°!, Is 7° 281% Ps 116), to which 
may be added Ps 27'3 where it is construed with 
the infinitive, that the conception of relivious be- 
lieving comes to its rights. Thetypical instance is, 
of course, the great word of Gn 15, ‘And Abram 
believed in the LorpD, and he counted it to him for 
righteousness’; in which all subsequent believers, 
Jewish and Christian alike, have found the primary 
example of faith. The object of Abram’s faith, as 
here set forth, was not the promise which appears 
as the occasion of its exercise ; what it rested on 
was God Himself, and that not merely as the giver 
of the promise here recorded, but as His servant’s 
shield and exceeding great reward (16'). It is 
therefore not the assensive but the fiducial element 
of faith which is here emphasized ; in a word, the 
faith which Abram gave J” when he ‘ put his trust 
in God’ (érlarevaevy ry 066, LXX), was the same 
faith which later He sought in vain at the hands 
of His people (Nu 14", ef. Dt 153, 2K 1734), and the 
notion of which the Psalmist explains in the 
parallel, ‘They believed not in God, and trusted 
not in his salvation’ (Ps 78%). To believe in God, 
in the OT sense, is thus not merely to assent to 
His word, but with firm and unwavering confidence 
to rest in security and trustfulness upon Him. 

In the Greek of the LXX morevey takes its place 
as the regular rendering of }'xq7, and is very rarely 
set aside in favour of another word expressing trust 
(Pr 26° weldec0at), In a few cases, however, it is 
strengthened by composition with a preposition 
(Dt 1°, Jg 11%, 2Ch 20° cf. Sir 1° 2 etc., 1 Mac 
1% 716 ate., dumioreve; Mic 75, xaramrwrevew); and 
in a few others it is construed with prepositions 
(év runt, Jer 128, Ps 78%, Dn 6%, 1 S 274, 2 Ch 20, 
Mic 75, Sir 35%) 3 él riva, Is 2816 (2), 3 Mac 27: dl 
rut, Wis 122: els riva, Sir 38%; xard riva, Job 438 
1515 2423), 

It was by being thus made the vehicle for ex- 
pressing the high religious faith of OT that the 
word was prepared for its NT use. For it had the 
slightest possible connexion with religious faith in 
classical speech. Resting ultimately on a root 
with the fundamental sense of ‘binding,’ and 
standing in classical Greek as the common term 
for ‘ trusting,’ ‘putting faith in,’ ‘relying upon,’ 
shading down into ‘ believing? it was rather too 
strong a term for ordinary use of that ungenial rela- 
tion to the gods which was characteristic of Greek 
thought, and which was substantively expressed 
by lons—the proper acknowledgment in Ae zht 
and act of their existence and rights. For this 
voulfey was the usual term, and the relative 
strength of the two terms may be observed in 
their use in the opening sections of Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia (1.1. 1 und 5), where Socrates is charged 
with not believing in the gods whom the city 
owned (voulsew rovs Geovs), but is affirmed to have 
stood in a much more intimate relation to them, 
to have trusted in them (morevew rots Oeots). Some- 
thing of the same depth of meaning may lurk in 
the exhortation of the Epinomis (980 C), Iltcretcas 
rois Oeois eyov. But ordinarily mistevew rots Geis 
appears as the synonyin of voulfev rods Oeovs, and 
imports merely the denial of atheism (Plut. de 
Superst. ii.; Arist. Rhet. ii. 17). It was only by 
its adoption by the writers of the LXX to express 
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the faith of OT that it was fitted to take its place 
in NT as the standing designation of the attitude 
of the man of faith towards God. 

This service the LXX could not perform for rlaris 
also, owing to the almost compere absence of the’ 
noun ‘faith’ in the active sense from OT; but it was 
due to a Hellenistic development on the basis of OT 
religion, and certainly not without influence from 
Gn 15° and Hab 2‘ that this term, too, was prepared 
for NT use. In classical Greek alors is applied to 
belief in the gods chiefly as implying that such 
belief rests rather on trust than on sight (Plut. 
Mor. 756 B). Though there is no suggestion in 
this of weakness of conviction (for rleres expresses 
a strong conviction, and is therefore used in con- 
trast with ‘impressions’), yet the word, when 
referring to the gods, very rarely rises above 
intellectual conviction into its naturally more con- 
genial region of moral trust (Soph. Oecd. Rex, 146, 
147). That this, its fuller and more characteristic 
meaning, should come to its rights in the religious 
sphere, it was necessary that it should be trans- 
ferred into a new religious atmosphere. The 
usage of Philo bears witness that it thus came to 
its rights on the lips of the Greek-speaking Jews. 
It is going too far, to be sure, to say that Philo’s 
usage of ‘faith’ is scarcely distinguishable from 
that of NT writers. The gulf that separates the 
two is very wide, and has not been inaptly described 
by saying that with Philo, faith, as the queen of 
the virtues, is the righteousness of the righteous 
man, while with St. Paul, as the abnegation of 
all claim to virtue, it is the righteousness of the un- 
righteous. Butitis of the utmost significance that, 
in the pages of Philo, the conception is filled with 
a content which far transcends any usaye of the 
word in heathen Greek, and which is a refraction 
of the religious conceptions of OT. Fundamental 
to his iden of it as the crowning virtue of the godly 
man, to be attained only with the supremest 
difficulty, especially by creatures akin to mortal 
things, is his conception of it as essentially a 
changeless, unwavering ‘standing by God’ (Dt 5°), 
—binding us to God, to the exclusion of ever 
other object of desire, and making us one with 
Him, Ithas lost that soteriological content which 
is the very heart of faith in OT; though there does 
not absolutely fail an occasional reference to God 
as Saviour, it is, with Philo, rather the Divinity, 7d 
$y, upon which faith rests, than the God of grace 
and salvation; and it therefore stands with him, 
not at the beginning but at the end of the 
religious life. ‘But we can perceive in the usage 
of Philo a development on Jewish ground of a use 
of the word aleris to describe that complete detach- 
ment from earthly things, and that firm convic- 
tion of the reality and supreme significance of the 
things not seen, which underlies its whole NT use. 

The disparity in the use of the terms ‘faith’ 
and ‘ believe’ in the two Testaments is certainly in 
8, formal aspect very great. In contrast with their 
extreme rarity in OT, coe are both, though some- 
what unevenly distributed and varying in relative 
Med ueucys distinctly characteristic of the whole 
NT language, and oddly snout occur about | 
equally often (about 240 times each). The verb is 
lacking only in Col, Philem, 2 P, 2and 3 Jn, and 
the Apocalypse; the noun onlyin the Gospel of John 
and 2 and 3 Jn: both fail only in 2 and 3 Jn. 
The noun predominates not only in the epistles of 
St. Paul, where the proportion is about three to 
one, and in St. James (about five to one), but 
very markedly ‘in the Epistle to the- Hebrews 
(about sixteen to one). In St. John, on the other 
hand, the verb is very frequent, while the noun 
occurs only once in 1 Jn and four times in the 
Apocalypse. In the other books the proportion 
between the two is less noteworthy, and may 
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fairly be accounted accidental. In OT, again, 
‘faith’ occurs in the active sense in but a single 
passage; in NT it is the passive sense which is 
rare, In OT in only about half the instances of 
its occurrence is the verb ‘to believe’ used in a 
religious sense; in NT it has become so clearly 
a technical religious term, that it occurs very 
rarely in any other sense. The transitive usage, in 
which it expresses entrusting something to someone, 
occurs a few times both in the active (Lk 16%, Jn 2) 
and the passive (Rev 3%, 1 Co 9", Gal 2’, 1 Th 2, 
1 Ti 14, Tit 15); but besides this special case there 
are very few instances in which the word does not 
express religious believing, possibly only the fol- 
lowing: Jn 918, Ac 95, 1 Co 1114, Mt 243-26, Mk 132), 
2'Th 24, cf, Ac 134 16", Jn 47, 1 Jn 4. The 
classical construction with the simple dative which 
prevails in the LXX retires in NT in favour of 
constructions with prepositions and the absolute 
use of the verb; the construction with the dative 
occurs about forty-five times, while that with 
ie ae occurs some sixty-three times, and the 
verb is used absolutely some ninety-three times. 
When construed with the dative, morevew in NT 
prevailingly expresses believing assent, though 
ordinarily in & somewhat pregnant sense. When 
its object is a thing, it is usually the spoken 
(Lk 1”, Jn 4 547 1935) Ro 10'6 cf. 2 Th 2") or 
written (Jn 27 57, Ac 244 26%) word of God; 
once it is divine works which should convince the 
onlooker ‘of the divine mission of the worker 
(Jn 10%), When its object is a person it is rarely 
another than God or see (Mt 2125-83, Mk 11%, 
Lk 205, Jn 6“, Ac 8!2, 1 Jn 4!), and more rarely 
God (Jn 5%, Ac 16% 27%, Ro 4207, Gal 3%, ‘Tit 3°, 
Ja 23,1 Jn 5!) than Jesus (Jn 42) 628+ 4 G30 93). 45. 46 
1057. 38 14", Ac 175, 2 Ti 1). Among these pas- 
sages there are not lacking some, both when the 
object is a person and whien it is a thing, in which 
the higher sense of devoted, believing trust is con- 
veyed. In 1 Jn 3”, for example, we are obviously 
to translate, not ‘believe the name,’ but ‘believe 
in the name of his Son, Jesus Christ,’ for in this 
is summed up the whole Godward side of Christian 
duty. So there is no reason to question that the 
words of Gn 15° are adduced in Ro 4%, Gal 3%, 
Ja 2% in the deep sense which they bear in OT 
text; and this deeper religious faith can scarcely be 
excluded from the belief in God adverted to in 
Ac 16%, Tit 3° (cf. Jn 5%), or from the belief in 
Jesus adverted to in 2 Ti 1)? (cf. Jn 5% 6%), and is 
obviously the prominent conception in the faith of 
Crispus declared in Ac 18°, The passive form of 
this construction occurs only twice—once of believ- 
ing assent (2 Th }9°), and once with the highest 
implications of confiding trust (1 Ti 3'5). The few 
passages in which the construction is with the 
accugative (Jn 11%, Ac 134, 1 Co 118 137, 1 Jn 4?) 
take their natural place along with the commoner 
usage with the dative, and need not express more 
than crediting, although over one or two of them 
there floats a shadow of a deeper implication. 
The same may be said of the cases of attraction 
in Ro 4” and 10%. And with these weaker 
constructions must be ranged also the passages, 
twenty in all (fourteen of which occur in the 
writings of St. John), in which what is believed is 
joined to the verb by the conjunction én. In a 
couple of these the matter believed scarcely rises 
into the religious sphere (Jn 95, Ac 9%); in a 
couple more there is specific reference to prayer 
(Mk 11%-%); in yet a couple more it is gencral 
faith in God which is in mind (He 115, Ja 2). 
In the rest, what is believed is of immediately 
soteriological import—now the possession by Jesus 
of a, special power (Mt 9%), now the central fact of 
His saving work (Ro 10°, 1 Th 4'4), now the ve 
hinge of the Christian hope (Ito 6°), but prevail- 


ingly the divine mission and personality of Jesus 
Himself (Jn 6% $% 1127 42 9319 1.410 1 Gx7. 30°] 78. 21 OOS 
1 Jn 5'5), By their side we may recall also the 
rare construction with the infinitive (Ac 15", 
Ro 14%), 

When we advance to the constructions with 
prepositions, we enter a region in which the deeper 
sense of the word—that of firm, trust{nl reliance 
—comes to its full rights. The construction with 
év, which is thé hiost Trequent of the constructions 
with prepositions in the LXX, retires almost out 
of use in NT; it occurs with certainty only in 
Mk 1%, where the object of faith is ‘the gospel,’ 
though Jn 3%, Eph 1° may also be instances of it, 
where the object would be Christ. The implica- 
tion of this construction would scem to be firm 
fixedness of confidence in its object. Scarcely 
more common is the parallel construction of és 
with the dative, expressive of steady, resting 
repose, reliance upon the object. Besides the 

uotation from Is 28!8, which appears alike in 

o 98 10", 1 P 2%, this construction occurs only 
twice: Lk 24%, where Jesus rebukes His followers 
for not ‘ believing on,’ relying implicitly upon, all 
that the prophets have spoken; and 1 ‘I 1!°, where 
we are declared to ‘ believe on’ Jesus Christ unto 
salvation, t.e. to obtain salvation by relying upon 
Him for it. The constructions with prepositions 
governing the accusative, which iuvolve an impli- 
cation of ‘moral motion, mental direction towards,’ 
are more frequently used. That with él, indeed, 
occurs only seven times (four of which are in 
Ac). In two instances in Ro 4, where the reminis- 
cence of the faith of Abraham gives colour to the 
language, the hey on which faith is thus said 
relyingly to lay hold is God, described, however, 
as savingly working through Christ—as He that 
juntitics the ungodly, He that raised Jesus our 

ord from the dead. Elsewhere its object is Christ 

Ilimself. In Mt 27" the Jewish leaders declare 
the terms on which they will become ‘ believers 
on’ Jesus; in Ac 1]*! this is the form that is given 
to the proclamation of salvation by fuith in Christ 
—‘turn with confident trust to Jesus Christ’; 
and appropriately, therefore, it is in this form of 
expression that those are designated who have 
Savin Ay | enched on Christ (Ac 9” 11.7 22!%), The 
special N'T’ construction, however, is that with els, 
which occurs some forty-nine times, about foir- 
fifths of which are Joharinine and the rémainder 
more or Tess TPatiline. ~ Pesebiett towards which 
faith is thus said to be reliantly directed is in one 
unique instance ‘the witness which God hath 
witnessed concerning his Son’ (1 Jn 5'), where 
wo may well belicve that ‘belief in the truth of 
the witness is carried on to personal belief in the 
object of the witness, that is, the Incarnate Son 
Himself.’ Elsewhere the object believed on, in 
this construction, ix always a person, and that 
very rarely God (Jn 14!, cf. 1 Jn 6, and also 
1 P 12), where, however, the true reading is prob- 
ably miorovs efs Ocdv), and most conion! 
(Mt 188, Jn 911 316. 18, 88 489 679. 85. 40 75. Bl. 38. 39. 48 R30 
QBS- BG ] (42 1] %. 25. 45. 4B POU. 87. 42. dd. 44. 48] 41. 12 1G) 1720, 
Ac 10® 14% 194, Ro 104-44, Gal 216) Ph 1%, 1 P 1, 
1 Jn 5", cf. Jn 1236 112 2% 318 1 Jn 58), A glance 
over these passages will bring clearly out the 
pregnancy of the meaning conveyed. It may be 
more of a question wherein the pregnancy resides. 
It is probably suflicient to find it in the sense 
conveyed by the verb itself, while the preposition 
adjoins only the person towards whom the strong 
feeling expressed by the verb is directed. In any 
event, what these passages express is ‘an absolute 
transference of trust from ourselves to another,’ 
a complete aclf-surrender to Christ. 

Some confirmation of this explanation of the 
strong meaning of the phrase miorevew eis may be 
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derived from the very rich use of the verb abso- 
lutely, in a sense in no way inferior. Its absolute 
use is pretty evenly distributed through the NT, 
occurring 29 times in John, 23 times in Paul, 22 
times in Acts, 15 times in the Synoptics, and once 
each in Hebrews, James, 1 Peter, and Jude; it is 
placed on the lips of Jesus some 18 times. In 
surprisingly few of these instances is it used of a 
non-religious act of crediting,—apparently only in 
our Lord’s warning to His followers not to believe 
when men say ‘Lo, here is the Christ,” or 
‘here’? (Mt 24%, Mk 137), In equally surpris- 
ingly few instances is it used of specific acts of 
faith in the religious sphere. Once it is used of 
assent given to a specific doctrine—that of the 
unity of God (Ja 2), Once it is used of believing 
prayer (Mt 21%), Four times in a single chapter 
of John itis used of belief in a specific fact—the 
great fact central to Christianity of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ (J 205 25. 3%. 99) Jt is used occasion- 
ally of belief in God’s announced word (Lk 18, Ac 
26°’), and occasionally also of the credit given to 
specific testimonies of Jesus, whether with refer- 
ence to earthly or heavenly things (Jn 31% 12 10, 
Lk 22%), passing thence to general faith in the 
word of MaRon (Lk 81"), Twice it is used of 
general suteriological faith in God (Jude5, Ro 438), 
and a few times, with the same a eee of im- 
plication, where the reference, whether to God or 
Christ, is mure or less uncertain (Jn 1’, Ro 4", 2 Co 
418.18)) Ordinarily, however, it expresses soterio- 
logical faith directed to the person of Christ. In 
a few instances, to be sure, the imnmediate trust 
expressed is in the extraordinary power of Jesus 
for the performance of earthly effects (the so-called 
‘miracle faith’), as in Mt 8%, Mk 5% 9° 34) [ok 950, 
Jn 4% 11"; but the essential relation in which this 
faith stands to ‘saving faith’ is clearly exhibited 
in Jn 48 compared with v.% and 98, and Jn 11 
compared with v.! and 12%; and, in any case, 
these passages are insignificant in number when 
compared with the great array in which the refer- 
ence is distinctly to saving faith in Christ (Mk 9# 
15%? (Jn ale). Jn gis 44. 42. 53 644 636. 47, 64. 64 gis 1Q°5- 26 
1135 1Qs9 14 16°! 193s 2081, Ac O44 44. 82 514 g}3 1}2) 
1312. 89. 48 141 158 7 1712. 34 1 QS. 27 1.92 18 9120.25 JR 116 Bee 
10% 20 131 158, 1 Co 12 35 14% 1524, Gal 32, Eph 
Pe Elid 20s Oy ee Het) Por). A 
survey of these passages will show very clearly that 
in the NT ‘to believe’ is a technical term to ex- 
press reliance on Christ for salvation. In a number 
of them, to be sure, the object of the believing 
spoken of is sufliciently defined by the context, 
but, without contextual indication of the object, 
enough remain to bear out this suggestion. 
Accordingly, a tendency is betrayed to use the 
eu participle very much as a verbal noun, 
with the meaning of ‘Christian’: in Mk 9*, Ac 11%, 
1Co 17, Eph 1%, 1 Th 17 23 the participial 
construction is evident; it may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether ol movredcavres is not used as & noun 
in such passages as Ac 2“ 482,29 Th 1, He 48; and 
in Ac 5" morevorres is perhaps generally recognized 
as used substantively. Before the disciples were 
ealled ‘Christians’ (Ac 11%, cf, 26%, 1 P 4) it 
would seem, then, that they were called ‘be- 
lievers,’—those who had turned to Christ in trust- 
ing reliance (of miore’cavres), or those who were 
resting on Christ in trusting reliance (ol morev- 
ovres); and that the undefined ‘to believe’ had 
come to mean to become or to be a Christian, that 
is, to turn to or rest on Christ in reliant trust, 
The occasional use of of mierol in an equivalent 
sense (Ac 10”, Eph 1, 1 Ti 4% 22, 1 P 13, ee 1738), 
for which the way was prepared by the compara- 
tively frequent use of this adjective in the classic- 
ally rare active sense (Jn 1%, Ac 16!, 1 Co 74, 2 Co 
6, Gal 3°, 1 Ti 4" 5 63, Tit 15), adds weight to 
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this conclusion ; as do also the use of driero of ‘ un- 
believers,’ whether in the simple (1 Co 6° 71#!5 107 
1422-4, ] Ti 58) or deepened sense (2 Co 44 6, Tit 
1) of. Jn 207, Mt 17”, Mk 9”, Lk 9), and the 
related usage of the words dmiorla (Mk 9* (16"*), Mt 
135, Mk 68, Ro 4% 11% 3, 1 Ti 18, He 3)* 9), dmirréw 
(Mk 1609, Lk 241-4, Ac 28%, 1 P 27), and ddcyé- 
moros (Mt 6% 8% 149 168, Lk 12%), édyororla 
(Mt 17”). ; 

The impression which is thus derived from the 
usaye of morevev is only deepened by attending 
to that of alors. As already intimated, mloris 
occurs in NT very rarely in its passive sense of 
‘faithfulness,’ ‘integrity ’ (Ro 3° of God; Mt 23%, 
Gal 5", Tit 2, of men; cf. 1 Ti 5! ‘a pledge’; 
Ac 178 ‘assurance’; others add 1 Ti6", 2 Ti 2” 
3, Philem®), And nowhere in the multitude of 
its occurrences in its active sense is it applied to 
man’s faith in man, but always_to the religious 
trust that reposes on God, or Christ, or divihe 
things. The specific object on which the trust 
rests is but seldom explicitly sol esac In some 
six of these instances it is a thing, but always 
something of the fullest soteriological signifi- 
cance—the gospel of Christ (Ph 1”), the saving 
truth of God (2 Th 2), the working of God who 
raised Jesus from the dead (Col 21%, cf. Ac 14° 3%), 
the naine of Jesus (Ac 34), the blood of Jesus 
(Ito 3%), the righteousness of Jesus (2 P 1'), In as 
many more the object is God, and the conception 
is prevailingly that of general trust in God (Mk 11%, 
Ro 1473,1 Th 14, He 6', 1 P 14, cf. Col 2!2).. In most 
instances, however, the object is specified as Christ, 
and the faith is ver pointe y soterivlogical 
(Ac 207! 2424 9618) Gal 218-1620) Ry 32% 26, Gal 32 %, 
Liph 19312 418, Ph 39, Col 1¢ 28, 1 Ti 1M 3818, 2 Ti 13 
34, Philem 5, Ja 2!, Rev 23 14!2), Its object is most 
frequently joined to lors as an objective genitive, 
@ construction occurring some seventeen times, 
twelve of which fall in the writings of Paul. In 
four of them the genitive is that of the thing, viz, 
in Ph 1” the gospel, in 2 Th 2¥ the BAUD truth, in 
Col 2"? the almighty working of God, and in Ac 3" 
the name of Jesus. In one of them it is God (Mk 
11%), The certainty that the genitive is that of 
object in these cases is decisive with reference to its 
nature in the remaining cases, in which Jesus Christ 
is set forth as the object on which faith rests (Ro 
32% 26, Gal 2)6. 16. 20 322) Eph 319 42, Ph 3% Ja 2}, Rev 
2131412), Next most frequently its object is joined 
to faith by means of the preposition év (9 times), 
by which it is set forth as the basis on which 
faith rests, or the sphere of its operation. In two 
of these instances the object is a thing—the blood 
or rivhteousness of Jesus (Ro 3%, 2 P 14); in the 
rest it is Christ Himself who is presented as the 
ground of faith (Gal 3%, Eph 15, Col 14,1 Ti 1'4 333, 
2 Ti 18 3), Somewhat less frequently (5 times) 
its object is joined to wlers by means of the pre- 
position els, designating, TEAL merely the 
object with reference to which faith is exercised 
(cf. especially Ac 20”); the object thus specified 
for faith is in one instance God (1 P 1"), and in 
the others Christ (Ac 20?! 24% 2618 Co} 25). By the 
side of this construction should doubtless be placed 
the two instances in which the preposition mpés is 
used, by which faith is said to look and adhere to 
God (1 Th 18) or to Christ (Philem 5). And it is 
practically in the same sense that in a single in- 
stance God is joined to rlors by means of the pre- 
position é#l as the object to which it restingly 
turns. It would seem that the preynant sense of 
mlorts as self-abandoning trust was so fixed in 
Christian speech that little was left to be expressed 
by the mode of its adjunction to ite object. 

Accordingly, the use of the word without speci- 
fied object is vastly preponderant. In a few 
of such instances we may see a specific reference 
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to the general confidence which informs believing 
prayer (Lk 18°, Ja 1° 5"). In a somewhat greater 
number there is special reference to faith in Jesus 
as a worker of wonders—the so-called ‘miracle 
faith’? (Mt 8! 9? 22-29 1528 (17) [217], Mk 2° 4 5™ 
10°, Lk 5” 7° 8% 1719 18%, Ac 3'6 14°)—although 
how little this faith can be regarded as non-soterio- 
logical the language of Mt 92, Mk 25, Lk 5” shows, 
as well as the parallelism between Lk 7” (ef. 8& 
17!*) and Mt 9%, Mk 54. he immense mass of 
the passages in which the undefined alors occurs, 
however, are distinctly soteriological, and that in- 
illerently whether its implied object be God or 
Christ. Its implied reference is indeed often ex- 
tremely difficult to fix; though the passages in 
which it may, with some confidence, be referred 
to Christ are in number about double those in 
which it may, with like confidence, be referred to 
God. The degree of clearness with which an im- 
plied object is pointed to in the context varies, 
naturally, very greatly ; but in a number of cases 
there is no direct hint of object in the context, but 
this is left to be supplied by the general knowledge 
of the reader. rer this is as much as to say that 
mlaris is so used as to imply that it had already 
become a Christian technical term, which needed no 
further definition that it might convey its full sense 
of saving faith in Jesus Christ to the mind of every 
reader. This tendency to use it as practically a 
synonym for ‘Christianity’ comes out sharply in 
such a phrase as ol é« micrews (Gal 3”), which is 
obviously a paraphrase for ‘believers.’ A transi- 
tional form of the phrase meets us in Ro 3°, rov éx 
ticrews 'Inood; that the ‘Ingod could fall away and 
leave the simple ol é¢« micrews standing for the 
whole idea, is full of implications as to the sense 
which the simple undefined rig7is had acquired in 
the circles which looked to Jesus for salvation. 
The same implications underlie the so-called objec- 
tive use of ricrs in the NT. That in such pas- 
sages as Ac 6’, Gal 1° 3° 6”, Ph 1%, Jude®® it 
conveys the idea of ‘ the Christian religion’ appears 
plain on the face of the passages; and by their 
side can be placed such others as the following, 
which seem transitional to them, viz. : Ac 165, 1 Co 
16, Col 14, 1 Ti 1% 46 5%, ‘Tit 18, and, at a 
slightly further remove, such others as Ac 138, Ro 
216%, Phi, 1 Ti 3? 6 44 201 34), Tit 14°34, 
1P5* It is not necessary to suppose that rlons is 
used in any of these passages as doctrina fidei; it 
seems possible to carry through them all the con- 
ception of ‘ sadjcctive faith conceived of Cee 
as a power,’—even through those in Jude anc 
1 Timothy, which are more commonly than any 
others interpreted as meaning doctrina fidex. But 
this generally admitted objectivizing of subjective 
faith makes rlors, as truly asif it were understood as 
doctrina fidet, on the verge of which it in any case 
trembles, a synonym for ‘the Christian religion.’ 
It is only a question whether ‘the Christian re- 
ligion’ is designated in it from the side of doctrine 
or life ; though it be from the point of view of life, 
still ‘ the faith’ has become a synonym for ‘ Christi- 
anity,’ ‘ believers’ for ‘ Christians,’ ‘to believe’ for 
‘to become a Christian,’ and we may trace a de- 
velopment by means of which ricrs has come to 
mean the religion which is marked by and consists 
essentially in ‘believing.’ That this development 
so rapidly took place is significant of much, and 
supplies a ready explanation of such passages as 
Gal 3% 2, in which the pees ‘before the faith 
came’ and ‘now that faith is come’ probably mean 
little more than before and after the advent of 
‘Christianity’ into the world. On the ground of 
such a usage, we may at least re-aflirm with in- 
creased confidence that the idea of ‘faith’ is con- 
ceived of in the NT as the characteristic idea of 
Christianity, and that it does not import mere 
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‘belief’ in an intellectual sense, but all that enters 
into an entire self-commitment of the soul to 
Jesus as the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world. 

Il. Tur HisroricAL PRESENTATION OF Fairu. 
—It lies on the very surface of the NT that its 
writers were not conscious of a chasm between the 
fundamental principle of the religious life of the 
saints of the old covenant and the faith by which 
they themselves lived. ‘I'o them, too, Abraham is 
the typical example of a true believer (Ro 4, Gal 3, 
Hell, Ja2); and in their apprehension ‘ those who 
are of faith,’ that is, ‘Christians,’ are by that very 
fact constituted Abraham’s sons (Gal 37, Ro 46), 
and receive their blessing only along with that 
‘believer’ (Gal 3°) in the steps of whose faith it 
is that they are walking (Ro 4!2) when they believe 
on Him who raised Jesus our Lord from the dead 
(Ro 4%). And not only Abraham, but the whole 
series of O'T heroes are conceived by them to be 
examples of the same faith which was required of 
them ‘unto the Earns of the soul’ (He 1)). 
Mie oe in them by the same Spirit (2 Co 4%), 
it produced in them the same fruits, and consti- 
tuted them a ‘cloud of witnesses’ by whose 
testimony we should be stimulated to run our own 
race with like paces in dependence on Jesus, 
‘the author and finisher of our faith’ (He 12?). 
Nowhere is the demand of faith treated as a 
novelty of the new covenant, or is there a distine- 
tion drawn between the faith of the two covenants ; 
everywhere the sense of continuity is prominent 
(Jn 5% 46 1238. 89. 44) P 2), and the ‘ proclamation 
of faith’ (Gal 32°, Ro 10!*) is conceived as essen- 
tially one in both dispensations, under both of 
which the law reigns that ‘the just shall live by 
his faith’ (Hab 24, Ro 1", Gal 34, He 108). Nor 
do we need to penetrate beneath the surface of 
the OT to perceive the justice of this NT view. 
Despite the infrequency of the occurrence on its 
pages of the terms ‘ faith,’ ‘ to believe,’ the religion 
of the OT is obviously ag fundamentally a religion 
of faith as is that of the NT. There is a sense, to 
be sure, in which all religion presupposes faith 
(He 11°), and in this broad sense the religion of 
Israel, too, necessarily rested on faith. But the 
religion of Israel was a religion of faith in a far 
more specific sense than this ; and that not merely 
because faith was more consciously ‘ts foundation, 
but becanse its very essence consisied in faith, and 
this faith was the same radical self-commitment to 
God, not mercly as the highest good of the holy 
soul, but as the gracious Saviour of the sinner, 
which meets us as the characteristic feature of 
the religion of the NT. Between the faith of 
the two Testaments there exists, indeed, no fur- 
ther difference than that which the progress of 
the historical working out of redemption brought 
with it. 

The hinge of OT religion from the very beginning 
turns on the facts of man’s sin (Gn 3) and conse- 
quent unworthiness (Gn 37"), and of God’s grace 
(Gn 3'5) and consequent saving activity (Gn 3¢ 4° 
6°: 4), This saving activity presents itself from 
the very beginning also under the form of promise 
or covenant, the radical idea of which is natural! 
faithfulness on the part of the Promelng God wit 
the answering attitude of faith on the part of 
the receptive people. Face to face with a holy 
God, the sinner has no hope except in the free 
mercy of God, and can be authorized to trust in 
that mercy only by express assurance. Accord- 
ingly, the only cause of salvation is from the first 
the pitying love of God (Gn 3" 87), which freely 
grants Vanonte to man ; while on man’s part there 
is never question of merit or of astrength by which 
he may prevail (1 S 2°), but rather a constant sense 
of unworthiness (Gn 32'), by virtue of which 
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humility appears from the first as the keynote of 
OT piety. In the earlier portions of the OT, to be 
sure, there is little abstract statement of the ideas 
which ruled the hearts and lives of the servants of 
God. The essence of patriarchal] religion is rather 
exhibited to us in action. But from the very 
beginning the distinctive feature of the life of the 
pious is that it is a life of faith, that its regulative 
principle is drawn, not from the earth but from 
above. Thus the first recorded human acts after 
the Fall—the naming of Eve, and the birth and 
naming of Cain—are expressive of trust in God’s 
promise that, though inen should die for their sins, 
yet man should not perish from the earth, but 
should triumph over the tempter; in a word, in 
the great promise of the Seed (Gn 3"), Simi- 
larly, the whole story of the Ilood is so ordered as 
to throw into relief, on the one hand, the free 
grace of God in Llis dealings with Noah (Gn 6* 38 
§1- 21-98), and, on the other, the determination of 
Noah’s whole life by trust in God and His 
promises (Gn 677 75 9°). The open declaration 
of the faith-prineiple of Abraham/’s life (Gn 15") 
only puts into words, in the case of him who 
stands at the root of Israel’s whole national 
and religious existence, what not only might 
also be said of all the patriarchs, but what 
actually is most distinctly said both of Abraham 
and of them through the medium of their recorded 
history. The entire patriarchal narrative is set 
forth with the design and effect of exhibiting the 
life of the servants of God as a life of faith, and it 
is just by the fact of their implicit self-cominit- 
ment to God that thronghout the narrative the 
servants of God are diflerentiated from others. 
Thig does not mean, of course, that with them 
faith took the place of obedience: an entire self- 
commitment to God which did not show itself 
in obedience to Him would be self-contradictory, 
and the testing of faith by obedience is therefore a 
marked feature of the patriarchal narrative. But 
it does mean that fnith was with them the pre- 
condition of all obedience. The patriarchal re- 
liyion is essentially a religion, not of law but of 

romise, and iuerclors not primarily of obedience 

ut of trust; the holy ale is characteristic of 
God’s servants (Gn 5%. % 69 17! 244 4815), but it is 
characteristically described as a walk ‘with God’ ; 
its eee aty consisted precisely in the ordering 
of life by entire trust in God, and it expressed 
itself in conduct growing out of this trust (Gn 3” 
41 672 75 818 194 17°38 2113-16 99), ~The righteousness 
of the patriarchal age was thus but the manifesta- 
tion in life of an entire self-commitment to God, in 
unwavering trust in His promises. 

The piety of the OT thus began with faith. And 
though, when the stage of the law was reached, 
the emphasis might seem to be thrown rather on 
the obedience of faith, what has been called ‘ faith 
in action,’ yet the giving of the law does not mark 
a fundamental change in the religion of Israel, but 
only a new stage in its orderly devclopment. The 
law-giving was not a setting aside of the religion 
of promise, but an incident in its history; and 
the law given was not a code of jurisprudence for 
the world’s government, but a hody of household 
ordinances for the regulation of God’s family. It 
is therefore itself grounded upon the promise, and 
it grounds the whole religious life of Israel in the 
pune of the covenant God (Ex 207). It is only 

ecause Israel are the children of God, and God has 
sanctified them unto Himself and chosen them to 
be a peculiar people unto Him (Dt 141), that He 
proceeds to frame them by His law for His 
especial treasure (Ex 19°; cf. Tit 2), Faith, 
therefore, does not appear as one of the precepts 
of the law, nor as a virtue superior to its precepts, 
nor yet as a substitute for keeping them ; it aches 
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lies behind the law as its presupposition. Accord- 
ingly, in the history of the giving of the law, faith 
is expressly emphasized as the presupposition of 
the whole relation existing between Israel and 
J". The signs by which Moses was accredited, 
and all J”’s deeds of power, had as their design 
Ex 3! 41. 5 8 9 19% 9) and their effect (Ex 43! 12% % 
1432 943-7, Pg 1062) the working of faith in the 
people; and their subsequent unbelief is treated 
as the deepest crime they could commit (Nu 14", 
Dt 17? 92, Ps 787. 82 106*4), as is even momentary 
failure of faith on the part of their leaders (Nu 20!4), 
It is only as a consequent of the relation of the 
people to Him, instituted by grace on His part and 
f faith on theirs, that J” eh to carry out 
His pyracious purposes for thei, delivering them 
from bondave, giving them a law for the regulation 
of their lives, and framing them in the promised 
land into a kingdom of priests and a holy nation. 
In other words, it is a precondition of the law that 
Israel’s life is not of the earth, but is hid with 
God, and is therefore to be ordered by His precepts. 
Its design was, therefore, not to provide a means 
by which man might come into relation with J”, 
but to publish the mode of life incumbent on those 
who stand in the relation of children to J”; and it 
is therefore that the book of the law was com- 
manded to be put by the side of the ark of the 
covenant of the LorD, that it might be a witness 
against the transgressions of Israel (Dt 31”). 
The effect of the law was consonant with its 
design. Many, no doubt, looked upon it in a 
purely, legalistic spirit, and sought, by scrupulous 
ulfilment of it as a body of external precepts, to 
lay the foundation of a claim on God in behalf of 
the nation or the individual, or to realize through 
it, as a present possession, that salvation which 
was over represented as something future. But, 
just in proportion as its spirituality and inward- 
ness were felt, it operated to deepen in Israel the 
sense of shortcoming and sin, and to sharpen the 
conviction that from the grace of God alone could 
salvation be expected. This humble frame of 
conscious dependence on God was met by a two- 
fold proclamation. On the one hand, the eyes of 
God’s people were directed more longingly towards 
the future, and, in contrast with the present failure 
of Israel to realize the ordinances of life which had 
been given it, a new ag ater of grace was 
promised in which the Jaw of God’s kingdom 
should be written upon the heart, and should 
become therefore the instinctive law of life of 
His people (Jer 247 318%, Ezk 36° ; cf. Ezk 16%, 
J1 3, Ifos 2%). It lay in the very nature of the 
OT dispensation, in which the revelation of God 
was always incomplete, the still unsolved enigmas 
of life numerous, the work of redemption unfinished, 
and the consummation of the kingdom ever yet to 
come, that the eyes of the saints should be set 
upon the future; and these deficiencies were felt 
very early. But it also lay, in the nature of the 
case, that the sense of them should incrense as 
time passed and the perfecting of Israel was 
delayed, and especially as the whole national and 
religious existence of Israel was more and more 
put in jeopardy by assaults from without and 
corruption from within. The essence of piety 
came thus to be ever more plainly proclaimed as 
consisting in such a confident trust in the God of 
salvation as could not be confounded either by the 
unrighteousness which reigned in Israel or by 
J’’s judgments on Jsrael’s sins,—such a confidence 
as, even in the face of the destruction of the theo- 
cracy itself, could preserve, in enduring hope, the 
assurance of the ultimate realization of God’s pur- 
poses of good to Israel and the establishment of the 
everlasting kingdom. Thus hopeful waiting upon | 
J” became more and more the centre of Israclitish 
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iety, and J” became before all ‘ the Hope of Israel ’ 
ier 148 17}3 507, cf. Ps 715), On the other hand, 
while thus waiting for the salvation of Israel, the 
saint must needs stay himself on God (Is 26° 50"), 
fixing his heart on J” as the Rock of the heart 
(Ps 737), His people’s strength (Ps 46) and trust 
(Ps 404 65° 715, Jer 177). Freed from all illusion of 
earthly help, and most of all from all self-confi- 
dence, he is meanwhile to live by faith (Hab 2"). 
Thus, along with an ever more richly expressed 
corporate hope, there is found also an ever more 
richly expressed individual trust, which finds 
natural utterance through an ample body of 
synonyms bringing out severally the various sides 
of that perfect commitment to God that consti- 
tutes the essence of faith. ‘Thus we read much of 
trusting in, on, to God, or in His word, His 
name, His mercy, His salvation (n9z), of seeking 
and finding refuge in God or in the shadow of His 
wings (499), of committing ourselves to God (553), 
setting confidence (793) in Him, looking to Him 
(27), relying upon Him (jyy3), staying upon Him 
(7003), setting or fixing the heart upon fim (35 p>), 
binding our love on Him (p¥q), cleaving to Him 
(p23). So, on the hopeful side of faith, we read 
much of hoping in God (mj), waiting on God 
(sm), of longing for Him (apn), patiently waiting 
for Him (>2.7n), and the like. 

By the aid of such expressions, it becomes 
possible to form a somewhat clear notion of the 
attitude towards Him which was required by J” of 
Ilis believing people, and which is summed. up in 
the term faith. It is a reverential (Ex 14%, Nu 
14% 901%) and loving faith, which rests on the 
strong basis of firm and unshaken conviction of 
the might and grace of the covenant God and of 
the trustworthiness of all His words, and exhibits 
itself in confident trust in J” and unwavering 
expectation of the fulfilment of, no doubt, all His 
promises, but more especially of His promise of 
salvation, and in consequent faithful and exclusive 
adherence to Him. In one word, it consists in an 
utter commitment of oneself to J”, with confident 
trust in Him as guide and saviour, and assured 
expectation of His promised salvation. It there- 
fore stands in contrast, on the one hand, with 
trust in self or other human help, and on the other 
with doubt and unbelief, despondency and un- 
faithfulness. From J” alone is salvation to be 
looked for, and it comes from His free grace 
alone (Dt 77 838 95, Am 3?, Hos 135, Ezk 205, Jer 39/8, 
Mal 12), and to those only who look solely to Him 
for it (Is 31) 67}8 2818 30", Jer 175 39!8, Ps 1188 146° 
207,1S 17%, Ps 28% 11%, Job 22% 31%, Pg 52°). 
The reference of faith is accordingly in the OT 
always distinctly soteriological; its' end the 
Messianic salvation ; and its essence a trusting, or 
rather an entrusting of oneself to the God of salva- 
tion, with full assurance of the fulfilment of His 

acious purposes and the ultimate realization of 

is promise of salvation for the people and the 
individual. Such an attitude towards the God of 
salvation is identical with the faith of the NT, and 
is not eon unlly changed by the fuller revelation 
of God the Redeemer in the person of the Lies 
mised Messiah. That it is comparatively seldom 
designated in the OT by the names of ‘faith,’ 
‘believing,’ seems to be due, as has been often 

inted out, to the special place of the OT in the 

istory of revelation, and the adaptation of its 
whole contents and language to the particular 
task in the establishment of the kingdom of God 
which fell to its writers. This task turned on the 
special temptations and difficulties of the OT stage 
of development, and required sa pi to be laid 
on the majesty and jealousy of J” and on the 
duties of reverence, sincerity, and _ patience. 
Meanwhile, the faith in Him which underlies these 
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duties is continually implied in their enforcement, 
and comes to open expression in frequent paraphrase 
and synonym, and as often in its own proper terms 
as is natural in the circumstances, Especially in 
the great crises of the history of redemption (Gn 
15, ex 4° 19°, [Is 7) is the fundamental requirement 
of faith rendered Se aaa and prominent. 

On the coming of God to His people in the per- 
son of His Son, the promised Messianic King, 
bringing the salvation, the hope of which had for 
so many ages been their support and stay, it 
naturally became the primary task of the vehicles 
of revelation to attract and attach God’s people to 
the person of their Redeemer. And this task was 
the more pressing in proportion as the form of 
the fulfilment did not obviously correspond with 
the promise, and especially with the expectations 
which had grown up on the faith of the promise. 
This fundamental function dominates the whole 
NT, and accounts at once for the great prominence 
in its pages of the demand for faith, i which a 
gulf seems to be opened between it and the OT. 
‘The demand for faith in Jesus as the Redeemer so 
long hoped for, did indeed create so wide a cleft in 
the consciousness of the times that the term faith 
came rapidly to be appropriated to Christianity 
and ‘to believe’ to mean to become a Christian ; 
so that the old covenant and the new were dis- 
criminated from each other as the ages before and 
after the ‘coming of faith’ (Gal 3%: %), But all this 
does not imply that faith now for the first time 
became the foundation of the religion of J”, but 
only suggests how fully, in the new circumstances 
induced by the coming of the promised Redeemer, 
the demand for faith abeoiued the whole procla- 
mation of the coer In this primary concern for 
faith the NT books all necessarily share; but, for 
the rest, they differ among themselves in the pro- 
minence given to it and in the aspects in which it 
is presented, in accordance with the place of each 
in the historical development of the new life; and 
that is as much as to say in accordance with the 
historical occasion out of which each arose and the 
special object to subserve which each was written. 

Indeed, the word ‘to believe’ first appears on 
the pages of the NT in quite OT conditions. We 
are conscious of no distinction even in atmosphere 
between the commendation of faith and rebuke of 
unbelief in Exodus or the Psalns and the same 
commendation and rebuke in the days just before 
the ‘coming of faith’ (Lk 1%); these are but 
specific applications of the thesis of prophetism, 
expressed positively in 2 Ch 20” and negatively in 
Is 7%, Already, however, the dawn of the new day 
has coloured the proclamation of the Baptist, the 
essence of which Paul sums up for us as a demand 
for faith in the Coming One (Ac 194), and which 
John reports to us (Jn 3%), In the synoptic report 
of the teaching of Jesus, the same Pusuees is the 
dominant note. All that Jesus did and taught 
was directed to drawing faith to Himself. Up to 
the end, indeed, He repelled the unbelieving 
demand that He should ‘declare plainly’ the 
authority by which He acted and who He reall 
was (Mt 21”, Lk 22°); but this was ony that He 
might, in His own way, the more decidedly con- 
found unbelief and assert His divine majesty, 
Even when He spoke of general faith in God 
(Mk 11%), and that confident trust which becomes 
men approaching the Almighty in prayer (Mt 21"]] 
Mk 9%, Lk 18°), He did it in a way which inevit- 
ably directed attention to His own person as the 
representative of God on earth. And this accounts 
for the prevalence, in the synoptic report of His 
allusions to faith, of a reference to that exercise 
of faith which has sometimes been somewhat 
sharply divided from saving faith under the name 
of ‘miracle faith’ (Mt 8" 34 Lk 7°; Mt 9°; Mt 
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977 || Mk 5% Lk 88; Mt 9%; Mt 15%; Mt 17% | 
Mk 9; Mt 217%, cf. Lk 17°; Mk 4; Mk 5%] 
Lk 8”; Mk 10°? || Lk 18"; Lk 79), That in these 
instances we have not a generically distinct order 
of faith, directed to its own peculiar end, but 
only a specific movement of that entire trust in 
Himself which Jesus would arouse in all, seems 
clear from the manner in which He dealt with it,— 
now praising its exercise as a specially great ex- 
hibition of faith quite generally spoken of (Lk 7°), 
now pointing to it as a manifestation of that 
believing to which ‘all things are possible’ (Mk 9”), 
now connecting with it not merely the healing of 
the body but the forgiveness of sins (Mt 9°), and 
everywhere using it as a means of attaching the 
confidence of men to His person as the source of 
all good. Having come to His own, in other words, 
Jesus took men upon the plane on which He found 
them, and sought to lead them through the needs 
which they felt, and the relief of which they sought 
in Ilim, up toa recognition of their greater needs 
and of His ability to give relief to them also. 
That word of power, ‘Thy faith hath saved thee,’ 
spoken indifferently of bodily wants and of the 

eeper needs of the soul (Lk 7°), not only resulted, 
but was intended to result, in focusing all eyes on 
Himself as the one physician of both body and 
soul (Mt 8!”), Explicit references to these higher 
results of faith are, to be sure, not very frequent 
in the synoptic discourses, but there are quite 
enough of them to exhibit Jesus’ specific claim to 
be the proper object of faith for these effects also 
(Lk 838 9937 Mt 18%] Mk 9”, Lk 7%), and to 
prepare the way for His rebuke, after His resurrec- 
tion, of the lagging minds of His followers, that 
they did not understand all these things (Lk 24% 
), and for His great commission to Paul to go and 
open men’s eyes that they might receive ‘remis- 
sion of sins and an inheritance among the sanctified 
by faith in Him’ (Ac 26!*), 

It is very natural that a much fuller account of 
Jesus’ teaching as to faith should be given in 
the more intimate discourses which are preserved 
by John. But in these discourses, too, His primary 
task is to bind men to Him by faith. The chief 
difference is that here, consonantly with the nature 
of the discourses recorded, much more prevailin 
stress is laid upon the higher aspects of faith, an 
we see Jesus striving specially to attract to Him- 
self a faith consciously set upon eternal good. Ina 
number of instances we find ourselves.in much the 
same atinosphere asin the Synoptics (42! #4. 48a 935) . 
and the method of Jesus is the same throughout. 
Everywhere He offers Himself as the object of faith, 
and claims faith in Himself for the highest concerns 
of the soul. But everywhere He begins at the level at 
which He finds His hearers, and leads them upward 
to these higher things. It is so that He deals with 
Nathanael (15!) and Nicodemus (3%); and it is so 
that He deals constantly with the Jews, every- 
where requiring faith in Himself for eternal life 
(5% 20. 88 GSS. 40. 47 788 gE 1093. 6 1946. 48), declaring 
that faith in Him is the certain outcome of faith 
in their own Scriptures (5%: 7), ig demanded by the 
witness borne Him by God in His mighty works 
(10%- 86.87) is involved in and is indeed identical with 
faith in God (5%-* 6. ® g¢7 10%) and is the one 
thing which God requires of them (6%), and the 
failure of which will bring them eternal ruin (3'8 
5% 6% 8%), When Beating with His followers, His 

rimary care was to build up their faith in Him. 
itness especially His solicitude for their faith in 
the last hours of His intercourse with them. For 
the faith they had reposed in Him He returns 
thanks to God (17%), but He is still nursing their 
faith (16), preparing for its increase through the 
events to come (13!9 16”), and with almost passion- 
ate eagerness claiming it at their hands (14)+ 10- 31. 12), 
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Even after His resurrection we find Him dagen 
the faith of the waverer (20°) with words whic 

ronounce a special blessing on those who should 

ereafter believe on less compelling evidence— 
words whose point is not fully caught until we 
realize that they contain an intimation of the work 
of the apostles as, like His own, summed up in 
bringing men to faith in Him (17: #)), 

The record in Ac of the apostolic proclamation 
testifies to the faithfulness with which this office 
was prosecuted by Jesus’ delegates (Ac 3% %), The 
task undertaken by them was, by persuading men 
(Ac 174 28%), to bring them unto obedience to the 
faith that is in Jesus (Ac 6’, Ro 15 16%, cf. 2 Th 15, 
2 Co 10°), And by such ‘testifying faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (Ac 207, cf. 10%) there 
was quickly gathered together a community of 
‘believers’ (Ac 2" 44-8), that is, of believers in 
the Lord Jesus Christ (Ac 5 9 1117 1478), and 
that not only in Jerus. but beyond (8? 97 10@ 11 
13% 141), and not only of Jews (10® 151 21”) but of 
Gentiles (117 13 14! 157 173+ 1877 1918 2125), 
The enucleation of this community of believers 
brought to the apostolic teachers the new task of 
preserving the idea of faith, which was the forma- 
tive principle of the new community, and to propa- 
gate which in the world, pure and living and sound, 
was its chief office. It was inevitable that those who 
were called into the faith of Christ should bring 
into the infant Church with them many old ten- 
dencies of thinking, and that within the new 
community the fermentation of ideas should be 
very great. The task of instructing and dis. 
ciplining the new community soon became un- 
avoidably one of the heaviest of apostolic duties ; 
and its progress is naturally refiected in their 
letters. Thus certain differences in their modes 
of dealing with faith emerge among NT writers, 
according as one lays stress on the deadness 
and prolitlessness of a faith which produces no 
fruit in the life, and another on the valueless- 
ness of a faith which does not emancipate from 
the bondage of the law; or as one lays stress on 
the perfection of the opiece of faith and the 
necessity of keeping the heart set upon it, and 
another on the necessity of preserving in its 
purity that subjective attitude towards the unseen 
and future which constitutes the very essence of 
faith; or as one lays stress on the reaching out of 
faith to the future in confident hope, and another 
on the present enjoyment by faith of all the bless- 
ings of salvation. 

It was to James that it fell to rebuke the 
Jewish tendency to conceive of the faith which 
was pleasing to J” as a mere intellectual acquies- 
cence in His being and claims, when imported 
into the Church and made to do duty as ‘the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glory’ (2). 
He has sometimes been misread as if he were 
depreciating faith, or at least the place of faith 
in salvation. But it is perfectly clear that with 
James, as truly as with any other NT writer, a 
sound faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the mani- 
fested God (2!) lies at the very basis of the 
Christian life (1%), and is the condition of all 
acceptable approach to God (1° 5'5). It is not 
faith as he conceives it which he depreciates, 
but that professed faith (Aéyy, 2*) which cannot be 
shown to be real by appropriate works (2'%), and 
so differs by a whole diameter alike from the 
faith of Abraham that was reckoned unto him 
for righteousness (2*), and from the faith of Chris- 
tians as James understood it (2! 1°, cf. 1%). The 
impression which is easily taken from the last 
half of the second chapter of James, that his teach- 
ing and that of Paul stand in some polemic 
relation, is nevertheless a delusion, and arises 
from an insufficient realization of the place oc- 
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he se by faith in the discussions of the Jewish 
schools, reflections of which have naturally found 
their way into the language of both Paul and 
James, And so far are we from needing to sup- 

ose some reference, direct or indirect, to Pauline 

aching to account for James’ entrance upon the 
question which he discusses, that this was a 
matter upon which an earnest teacher could not 
fail to touch in the presence of a tendency common 
among the Jews at the advent of Christianity 
(cf. Mt 3° 724 238, Ro 2!"), and certain to pass over 
into Jewish-Christian circles: and James’ treat- 
ment of it finds, indeed, its entire presupposition 
in the state of things underlying the exhortation 
of 1%, When read ton his own historical stand- 
point, James’ teachings are free from any dis- 
accord with those of Paul, who as strongly as 
James denies all value to a faith which does not 
work by love (Gal 5°, 1 Co 133, 1 Th 15). In short, 
James 1s not depreciating faith: with him, too, it 
is faith that is reckoned unte righteousness (2%), 
though only such a faith as shows itself in works 
can be so reckoned, because a faith which does 
not come to fruitage in works is dead, non-exist- 
ent. He is rather deepening the idea of faith, 
and insisting that it includes in its very concep- 
tion something more than an otiose intellectual 
assent. 

It was a far more serious task which was laid 
upon Paul, As apostle to the Gentiles he was 
called upon to make good in all its depth of 
meaning the fundamental principle of the religion 
of grace, that the righteous shall live by faith, as 
over-against what had come to be the ingrained 
legalism of Jewish thought now intruded into the 
Christian Church. It was not, indeed, doubted that 
faith was requisite for obtaining salvation. But 
he that had been born a Jew and was conscious 
of the privileges of the children of the promise, 
found it hard to think that faith was all that was 
requisite. What, then, was the advantage of the 
Jew? In defence of the rights of the Gentiles, 
Paul was forced in the most uncompromising way 
to validate the great proposition that, in the 
matter of salvation, there is no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile,—that the Jew has no other 
righteousness than that which comes throu h 
faith in Jesus Christ (Gal 2), and that the 
Gentile fully possesses this righteousness from 
faith alone (Gal 37%); in a word, that the one 
God, who is God of the Gentiles also, ‘ shall justify 
the circumcision by faith, and the uncircumcision 
through faith’ (Ro 3%). Thus was it made clear 
not only that ‘no man is justified by the law’ 
(Gal 2'° 3", Ro 3”), but also that a man is justified 
by faith apart from law-works (Ro 3%). _ The 
splendid vigour and thoroughness of Paul’s dialec- 
tic development of the absolute contrast between 
the ideas of faith and works, by virtue of which 
one peremptorily excludes the other, left no hiding- 

lace for a work-righteousness of any kind or 

egree, but cast all men solely upon the righteous- 
ness of God, which is apart from the law and 
comes through faith unto all that believe (Ro 
gil. 2), Thus, in vindicating the place of faith as 
the only instrument of salvation, Paul necessarily 
dwelt much upon the object of faith, not as if he 
were formally teaching what the object is on 
which faith savingly lays hold, but as a natural 
result of his effort to show from its object the 
all-sufficiency of faith, It is because faith lays 
hold of Jesus Christ, who was delivered up for our 
trespasses and was raised for our Justification 
(Ro 4%), and makes us possessors of the righteous- 
ness provided by God through Him, that there is 
no room for any righteousness of our own in the 

round of our salvation (Ro 10, Epn 28), This is 
fhe reason of that full development of the object 
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of faith in Paul’s writings, and especially of the 
specific connexion between faith and the right- 
eousness of God proclaimed in Christ, by which 
the doctrine of Paul is sometimes said to be 
distinguished from the more general conception of 
faith which is characteristic of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. This more general conception of faith 
is not, however, the peculiar property of that 
epistle, but is the fundamental conception of the 
whole body of biblical writers in OT and in NT 
(cf. Mt 6% 16%, Jn 207-81, 1 P 1%), including Paul 
himself (2 Co 44 57, Ro 48-22 8%); while, on the 
other hand, the Epistle to the Hebrews, no less 
than Paul, teaches that there is no righteousness 
except through faith (10% 117, cf, 114). 

That in the Epistle to the Hebrews it is the 
general idea of faith, or, to be more exact, the 
subjective nature of faith, that is dwelt upon, 
rather than its specific object, is not due to a 
peculiar conception of what faith lays hold 
upon, but to the particular task which fell to its 
writer in the work of planting Christianity in 
the world. With him, too, the person and work of 
Christ are the specific object of faith (137-8 314 10%), 
But the danger against which, in the providence 
of God, he was called upon to guard the infant 
flock, was not that it should fall away from faith 
to works, but that it should fall away from faith 
into despair. His readers were threatened not 
with legalism but with ‘shrinking back’ (10%), 
and he needed, therefore, to emphasize not so 
much the object of faith as the duty of faith. 
Accordingly, it is not so much on the righteous- 
ness of faith as on its perfecting that he insists ; 
it is not so much its contrast with works as its 
contrast with impatience that he impresses on his 
readers’ consciences ; it is not so much to faith 
specifically in Christ and in Him alone that he 
exhorts them as to an attitude of faith—an 
attitude which could rise above the seen to the 
unseen, the present to the future, the temporal to 
the eternal, and which in the midst of sufferings 
could retain patience, in the midst of disappoint- 
ments could preserve hope. This is the key to the 
whole treatment of faith in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews—its definition as the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not seen (11) ; 
its illustration and enforcement by the example of 
the heroes of faith in the past, a list chosen and 
treated with the utmost skill for the end in view 
(11); its constant attachment to the promises 
(43-2 62 10% % 219 13%); its connexion with the 
faithfulness (1144, cf. 10%), almightiness (115°), and 
the rewards of God (118%); and its association 
with such virtues as boldness (3% 416 10) lt con- 
fidence (3'4 111), patience (10% 121), hope (3° 6". 18 
10°), 

With much that is similar to the situation 
implied in Hebrews, that which underlies the 
Epistles of Peter differs from it in the essential 
particular that their prevailingly Gentile readers 
were not in imminent danger of falling back into 
Judaism. There is, accordingly, much in the 
aspect in which faith is crennitel in these epistles 
which reminds us of what we find in Hebrews, as, 
for example, the close connexion into which it is 
brought with obedience (1 P 1 27 3} 41"), its pre- 
vailing reference to what is unseen and future (1 P 
]5- 7-10. 33), and its consequent demand for steadfast- 
ness (5°, cf. 17), and especially for hope (1", cf. 
18. 18 38-15), “Yet there is a noteworthy difference 
in the whole tone of the commendation of faith, 
which was rooted, no doubt, in the character of 
Peter, as the tone of his speeches recorded in Acts 
shows, but which also grew out of the nature of 
the task set before him in these letters. There is no 
hint of despair lying in‘the near background, but 
the buoyancy of assured hope rings throughout 
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these epistles. Having hearkened to the prophet 
like unto Moses (Dt 18%, Ac 3%: 3), Christians 
are the children of obedience (1 P 1"), and through 
their precious faith (1 P 17, 2P 1") possessors of 
the preciousness of the promises (1 P 2’). As they 
have obeyed the voice of God and kept His coven- 
ant, they have become His peculiar treasure, a 
Kingdom of priests and a holy nation (Ex 19°, 
1 P 2°), Naturally, the duty rests upon them of 
living, while here below, in accordance with their 
high hopes (1 P 14,2 P 15). But in any event they 
are but sojourners and pilgrims here (1 P 2 1! 2), 
and have a sure inheritance reserved for them in 
heaven (1‘), unto which they are guarded through 
faith by the power of God (15). The reference 
of faith in Peter is therefore characteristically 
to the completion rather than to the inception 
of salvation (15° 2%, of. Ac 15"), Of course this 
does not imply that he does not share the 
common biblical conception of faith: he is con- 
scious of no difference of ‘view from that of OT 
(1 P 2°); and, no less than with James, with 
him faith is the fountain of all good works 
(1 P 17-21 6°, 2 P 15); and, no less than with Paul, 
with him faith lays hold of the righteousness of 
Christ (2 P LP). It only means that in the cir- 
cumstances of his writing he is led to lay special 
emphasis on the reference of faith to the consum- 
mated salvation, in order to quicken in his readers 
that hope which would sustain them in their 
persecutions, and to keep their eyes set, not on 
their present trials, but, in accordance with faith’s 
very nature, on the unseen and eternal glory. 

In the entirely different circumstances in which 
he wrote, John wished to lay stress on the very 
opposite aspect of faith. For what is characteristic 
of Juhn’s treatinent of faith is insistence not so 
much on the certainty and glory of the future in- 
heritance which it secures, as on the fulness of the 
presen enjoyment of salvation which it brings. 

here was pressing into the Church a false emphasis 
on knowledge, which affected to despisesimple faith. 
This John met, on ‘the one hand, by deepening the 
idea of knowledge to the knowledge of experience, 
and, on the other, by insisting upon the immediate 
entrance of every believer into the possession of 
salvation. It is not to be supposed, of course, that 
he was ready to neglect or deny that out-reachin 
of faith to the future on which Peter lays such 
stress: he is zealous that Christians shall know 
that they are children of God from the moment of 
believing, and from that instant possessors of the 
new life of the Spirit; but he does not forget the 
greater glory of the future, and he knows how to 
use this Christian hope also as an incitement to 
holy living (1 Jn 3°). Nor are we to suppose 
that, in his anti-Gnostic insistence on the element 
of conviction in faith, he would lose sight of that 
central element of surrendering trust which is the 
heart of faith in other portions of the Scriptures: 
he would indeed have believers know what the 
believe, and who He is in whom they put their 
trust, and’ what He has done for them, and is 
doing, and will do, in and through them; but 
this is not that they may know these things 
simply as intellectual propositions, but that they 
may rest on them in faith and know them in 
personal experience. Least of all the NT writers 
could John confine faith to a merely intellectual 
act: his whole doctrine of faith is rather a 

protest against the intellectualism of Gnos- 
ticism. is fundamental conception of faith 
differs in nothing from that of the other NT 
writers ; with him, too, it is a trustful appropria- 
tion of Christ and surrender of self to His salva- 
tion. Eternal life has been manifested by Christ 
(Jn 14, 1 Jn 1+? 5"), and he, and he only, who has 
the Son has the life (1 Jn 5%). But in the conflict 
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in which he was engaged he required to throw the 
strongest emphasis possible upon the immediate 
entrance of believers into this life. This insistence 
had manifold applications to the circumstances of 
his readers. It had, for example, a negative 
application to the antinomian tendency.of Gnostic 
teaching, which John does not fail to press (1 Jn 
15 24. 15 38); “whosocver believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ is begotten of God’ (1 Jn 5), and 
‘whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin’ 
(1 Jn 3°), It had also a positive application to 
their own encouragement: the simple believer 
was placed on a plane of life to which no know- 
ledge could attain; the new life received by faith 
gave the victory over the world; and John boldly 
challenges experience to point to any who have 
overcome the world but he that believes that Jesus 
is the Son of God (1 Jn 5*5), sSCeONN EY: it is 
characteristic of John to announce that ‘he that 
believeth hath eternal life’ (Jn 3° 5% 64: &, ] Jn 
gid. 15 § 11.12.18), Ffe even declares the purpose of 
his writing to be, in the Gospel, that his readers 
‘may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that, believing, they may have life in 
his name’ (20%); and in the First Epistle, that 
they that believe in the name of the Son of God 
‘may know that they Aave eternal life’ (1 Jn 5"), 
Tit. THe BiBLicAL CONCEPTION oF FAITH.— 
py means of the providentially mediated diversity 
of emphasis of the NT writers on the several 
aspects of faith, the outlines of the biblical con- 
ception of faith are thrown into very high relief. 
f its subjective nature we have what is almost 
a formal definition in the description of it as an 
‘assurance of things hoped for, a conviction of 
things not seen’ (He 11'). It obviously contains 
in it, therefore, an element of knowledge (He 11°), 
and it as obviously issues in conduct (He 113, 
cf, 6°, 1 P 122), But it consists neither in assent 
nor in obedience, but in a reliant trust in the 
invisible Author of all good (He 11%), in which the 
mind is set upon the things that are above and 
not on the things that are upon the earth (Col 3?, 
cf, 2 Co 4'618, Mt 6% 16%), The examples cited in 
He 11 are themselves enough to show that the 
faith there commended is not a mere belief in 
God’s existence and justice and goodness, or credit- 
ing of His word and promises, but a practical 
counting of Him faithful (11"), with a trust so 
profound that no trial can shake it (11%), and so 
absolute that it survives the loss of even its own 
pledge (1127), So little is faith in its biblical con- 
ception merely a conviction of the understand- 
ing, that, when that is called faith, the true idea 
of faith needs to be built up above this word 
(Ja 28%), It is a movement of the whole inner 
man (Ro 10 )°), and is set in contrast with an 
unbelief that is akin, not to ignorance but to 
disobedience (He 3819, Jn 3%, Ro 11%: % 1531, 
1Th 18, He 42, 1 P 178 gt 2 418) Ag 1422 199) 
and that grows out of, not lack of information, 
but that aversion of the heart from God (He 3%) 
which takes pleasure in unrighteousness (2 Th 24), 
and is so Pias oar exposed by our Lord (Jn 3¥ 
5* 847 10%), In the breadth of its idea, it is thus 
the going out of the heart from itself and its 
resting on God in confident trust for all good. 
But the scriptural revelation has to do with, and 
is directed to the needs of, not man in the 
abstract, but sinful man; and for sinful man this 
hearty reliance on God necessarily becomes humble 
trust in Him for the fundamental need of the 
sinner—forgiveness of sins and reception into 
favour. In response to the revelations of His 
grace and the provisions of His mercy, it commits 
itself without reserve and with abnegation of all 
self-dependence, to Him as its sole and sufficient 
Saviour, and thus, in one act, empties itself of all 
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for reward, or at least especially pleasing to Him 
(either in its nature or as an act ae obedience) and 
thus predisposing Him to favour, or as if it brought 
the soul into an attitude of receptivity or of sym- 
pathy with God, or opened a channel of communi- 
cation from Him. It is not faith that saves, but 
faith in Jesus Christ: faith in any other saviour, or 
in this or that philosophy or human conceit (Col 
216. 18, 1 Ti 41), or in any other gospel than that 
of Jesus Christ and Him as crucified (Gal 1® 9), 
brings not salvation but a curse. It is not, strictly 
7 ing, even faith in Christ that saves, but 
hrist that saves through faith. The savin 
power resides exclusively, not in the act of fait 
or the attitude of faith or the nature of faith, 
but in the object of faith; and in this the whole 
biblical representation centres, so that we could 
not more radically misconceive it than by trans- 
ferring to faith even the smallest fraction of that 
saving energy which is attributed in the Scrip- 
tures solely to Christ Himself. This purely 
mediatory function of faith is very clearly ind1- 
cated in the regimens in which it stands, which 
ordinarily express simple instrumentality. It is 
most frequently joined to its verb as the dative of 
means or instrument (Ac 15° 2638, Ro 3% 4% 6? 11”, 
2Co 1%, He 11% 4 57. B. 9 11. 17. 20. a1, 23, 24 |) 27. 28. 99. 30. 
31); and the relationship intended is further ex- 
plained by the use to express it of the prepositions 
éx (Ro 1717 32%. 8 416. 16 51 990. 39 108 14% 3 Gal Qie 
37. 8. 9 11. 12, 37, 28 65, 1 Ti 15, He 10%, Ja 2%) and dia 
(with the genitive, never with the accusative, Ro 322 
%5.20' 2.Co 5!, Gal 2'6 31% 6 37, 2701 3) He 64 112 ®) 
1P 15),—the fundamental idea of the former con- 
struction being that of source or origin, and of the 
latter that of mediation or instrumentality, though 
ee are used together in the same context, appar- 
ently with no distinction of meaning (Ro 3% *: ®, 
Gal 21%), It is not necessary to discover an essen- 
tially different implication in the exceptional usage 
of the prepositions éri { 4c 3%, Ph 3°) and card (He 
11? 38, of. Att 9”) in this connexion; émi is appar- 
ently to be taken in a quasi-temporatl sense, ‘on 
faith,’ giving the occasion of the divine act, and 
card very similarly in the sense of conformability, 
‘in conformity with faith.’ Not infrequently we 
meet also with a construction with the preposition 
év which properly designates the sphere, but which 
in passages like Gal 2%, Col 27, 2 Th 23 appears to 
pass over into the conception of instrumentality. 
So little indeed is faith conceived as containing 
in itself the energy or ground of salvation, that it 
is consistently represented as, in its origin, itself 
a gratuity from God in the prosecution of His 
saving work. It comes, not of one’s own strength 
or virtue, but only to those who are chosen of God 
for its reception (2 Th 218), and hence is His gift 
(Eph 6%, cf. 2°%, Ph 1”), through Christ (Ac 3%, 
Ph 1,1 P 1%, cf. He 12*), by the Spirit (2Co 438, 
Gal 55), by means of the preached word (Ro 10”, 
Gal 375); and as it is thus obtained from God 
(2P 1, Jude®, 1P 1“), thanks are to be returned 
to God for it (Col 14,2 Th 18). Thus, even here all 
boasting is excluded, and salvation is conceived in 
all its elements as the pure product of unalloyed 
grace, issuing not from, but in, good works (Eph 
28-12), The place of faith in the process of salva: 
tion, a8 biblically conceived, could scarcely, there- 
fore, be better described than by the use of the 
scholastic term ‘instrumental cause.’ Not in one 
ortion of the Scriptures alone, but throughout 


claim on God and casts itself upon His grace alone 
for salvation. 

It is, accordingly, solely from its object that faith 
derives its value. This object is uniformly the God 
of grace, whether conceived of broadly as the source 
of all life, light, and blessing, on whom man in 
his creaturely weakness is entirely dependent, or, 
whenever sin and the eternal welfare of the soul 
are in view, as the Author of salvation in whom 
alone the hope of unworthy man can be placed. 
This one object of saving faith never varies from 
the beginning to the end of the scriptural revela- 
tion; though, naturally, there is an immense 
difference between its earlier and later stages in 
fulness of knowledge as to the nature of the 
redemptive work by which the salvation intrusted 
to God shall be accomplished ; and as naturally 
there occurs a very great variety of forms of state- 
ment in which trust in the God of salvation re- 
ceives oxpression. Already, however, at the gate 
of Eden, the God in whom the trust of our first 
parents is reposed is the God of the gracious 
promise of the retrieval of the injury inflicted by 
the serpent; and from that beginning of know- 
ledge the progress is steady, until, what is implied 
in the primal promise having become express in 
the accomplished work of redemption, the trust of 
sinners is explicitly placed in the God who was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself (2 Co 
5), Such a faith, again, could not fail to em- 
brace with humble confidence all the gracious 

romises of the God of salvation, from which 
indeed it draws its life and strength ; nor could it 
fail to lay hold with strong conviction on all those 
revealed truths concerning Him which constitute, 
indeed, in the varied circumstances in which it 
has been called upon to persist throughout the 
ages, the very grounds in view of which it has 
been able to rest upon Him with steadfast trust. 
These truths, in which the ‘Gospel’ or glad-tidings 
to God’s people has been from time to time 
embodied, run all the way from such simple facts 
as that it was the very God of their fathers that 
had appeared unto Moses for their deliverance 
(Ex 45), to such stupendous facts, lying at the root 
of the very work of salvation itself, as that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God sent of God to save the 
world (Jn 6% 8% 112+ 4 1319 1627. 9 17% 24 2081, 1 Jn 
55), that God has raised Him from the dead (Ro 
10°, 1 Th it and that as His children we shall live 
with Him (Ro A But in believing this various] 
presented Gospel, faith has ever terminated with 
trustful reliance, not on the promise but on the 
Promiser,—not on the propositions which declare 
God’s grace and willingness to save, or Christ’s 
divine nature and power, or the reality and perfec- 
tion of His saving work, but on the Saviour upon 
whom, because of these great facts, it could securely 
rest as on One able to save to the uttermost. Jesus 
Christ, God the Redeemer, is accordingly the one 
object of saving faith, presented to its embrace 
at first implicitly and in promise, and ever more 
and more openly until at last it is entirely explicit 
and we read that ‘a man is not justified save 
through faith in Jesus Christ’ (Gal 2'%). If, with 
even greater explicitness still, faith is sometimes 
said to rest upon some element in the saving work of 
Christ, as, for example, upon His blood or His right- 
eousness (Ro 3%, 2 P 11), obviously such a singling 
outof the very thing in His work onwhich faith takes 
hold, in no way derogates from its repose upon Him, 
and Him only, as the sole and sufficient Saviour. heir whole extent, it is conceived as a boon from 

The saving power of faith resides thus not in | above which comes to men, no doubt through the 
itself, but in the Almighty Saviour on whom it | channels of their own activities, but not as if it 
rests. It is never on account of its formal nature | were an effect of their energies, but rather, as it 
as a psychic act that faith is conceived in Scripture | has been finel phrased, as_ gift which God lays 
to be saving,—as if this frame of mind or attitude | in the lap of the soul. ‘With the heart,’ indeed, — 
of heart were itself a virtue with claims on God | ‘man believeth unto righteousness’; but this be- 
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lieving does not arise of itself out of any heart 
indifferently (Mt 131), nor is it prone in the 
heart’s own potencies; it is grounded rather in the 
freely-giving goodness of God, and comes to man 
as a benefaction out of heaven. 

The effects of faith, not being the immediate pro- 
duct of faith itself but of that energy of God 
which was exhibited in raising Jesus from the 
dead and on which dependence is now placed for 
raising us with Him into newness of life (Col 
2!2), would scem to depend directly only on the 
fact of faith, leaving questions of its strength, 
ueety, and the like more or less to one side. 

e find a proportion, indeed, suggested between 
faith and its effects (Mt 9” 8'3 cf, 8! 1533 17%, 
Lk 7* 17%). Certainly there is a fatal doubt, 
which vitiates with its double-mindedness every 
approach to God (Ja 1%, cf, 48, Mt 2171, Mk 11%, 

o 47 14%, Jude”), But Jesus deals with notable 
tenderness with those of ‘little faith,’ and Lis 
apostles imitated Ilim in this (Mt 6% % 1481 168 
17%, Lk 12%, Mk 9%, Lk 175, ef. Ro 141-4, 1 Co 87, 
and see Dount). The effects of faith may possibly 
vary also with the end for which the trust is exer- 
cised (cf. Mk 10°! tva dvaBréyw with Gal 2!6 ériored- 
gayev iva dixatw0dyev), But he who humbly but 
confidently casts himself on the God of salvation 
has the assurance that he shall not be put to 
shame (Ro 11" 9%), but shall receive the end of 
his faith, even the salvation of his soul (1 P 1°). 
This salvation is no doubt, in its idea, reccived all 
at once (Jn 3%, 1 Jn 6!2); but it is in its very 
nature a process, and its stages come, each in its 
order. Virst of all, the believer, renouncing b 
the very act of faith his own righteousness which 
is out of the law, receives that ‘righteousness 
which is through faith in Christ, the righteousness 
which is from God on faith’ (Ph 3°, ef. Ro 34 44 
9 10° 1°, 2Co 57, Gal 565, He 117,2P 11). On the 
ground of this righteousness, which in its origin is 
the ‘rightcous act’ of Christ, constituted by His 
‘ obedience’ (Ro &'* 1), and comes to the believer as 
a ‘gift’ (Ro 5!"), being reckoned to him apart from 
wor 
in God’s sight, received into His favour, and made 
the recipient of the Holy Spirit (Jn 78, cf. Ac 5%), 
by whose indwelling men are constituted the sons 
of God (Ro 8), And if children, then are they heirs 
(Ro 8!), assured of an incorruptible, undefiled, 
and unfading inheritance, reserved in heaven for 
them; and meanwhile they are guarded by the 
power of God through faith unto this gloriously 
complete salvation (1 P 1*5), Thus, though the 
immediate effect of faith is only to make the 
believer possessor before the judgment-seat of God 
of the alien righteousness wrought out by Christ, 
through this one effect it draws in its train the whole 
series of saving acts of God, and of saving effects 
on the soul. Being justified by faith, the enmity 
which has existed between the sinner and God has 
been abolished, and he has been introduced into 
the very family of God, and made sharer in all the 
pierre of His house (Eph 2'%), Being justified 
by faith, he has peace with God, and rejoices in 
the hope of the glory of God, and is enabled to 
meet t e trials of lite, not merely with patience 
but with joy (Ro 5'*). pele justified by faith, he 
has alr y working within him the life which the 
Son has brought into the world, and by which, 
through the operations of the Spirit which those 
who believe in Him receive (Jn 7), he is enabled 
to overcome the.world lying in the evil one, and, 
kept by God from the evil one, to sin not (1 Jn 5"). 
In a word, because we are justified by faith, we 
are, through faith, endowed with all the privileges 
and supplied with all the graces of the children of 
God. (See further the articles on the several stages 
of the saving process.) 


8 (Ro 4°), he that believes in Christ is justified 
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Oremer, Bib. Theol, Lez. 8. wiets, wirtitw ; Hatch, Hesays in 
Biblical Greek, 88. For OT, cf. the relevant sections in the 
treatises on OT Theology, especially those of Ochler, H. Schults, 
Riehm, Dillmann; and the commentaries on the passages, 
especially Delitzsch on Genesis and Habakkuk, For NT, cf. 
Huther, §%e4 und wievtiay im NT’ (in JBDTh, 1872, p. 182 
and the relevant sections in the general treatises on N 
Theology, especially those of Neander seb dle etc.), 
Schmid. Reuss, Weiss, Beyschlag, Holtzmann, and in the 
treatises on the theoloyy of the several NT writers, such as 
Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus; Usteri, Paulintscher Lehrbegr.; 
Pfleiderer, Paudiniem ; Stevens, The Pauline Theology ; Lipsius 
Paulinische Rechifertigungslehre; Schnedermann, De 
ratione ethica Paulina ; Hausleiter, ‘Was versteht Paulus unter 
christlichem Glauben ?’ (in Gretfmoalder Studien, p. 169); Riehm, 
Lehrbegr. d. Hebrderbr. ; Reuss, ‘Die Johan. Theologie’ (in Bei- 
trige zur d. Theol. Wresenschaft, 1. 56); Késtlin, Le dedi 
Johann.; Weiss, Der Johann. Lehrbegr.; Stevens, TZ'he 
Johannine Theology ; Weiss, Der Petrin. Lehrbegr.: also such 
commentarics as Rickert on Romans; Sanday - Iieadlam on 
Romans; Lightfoot on Galatians; Haupt on 1 John; Mayor 
on James; Spitta on James. The whole body of doctrinal 
discussion may be reviewed in De Moor, Commentariua in J. 
Marcktt Compendium, iv. 287f.; cf. also John Ball, A Treatise 
of Faith (3rd ed. London, 1687), Julius Kostlin, Der Glaube 
sein Wesen, Grund und Gegenstand (1889), and Der Glaube und 
seine Bedeutung filr Nrkentnies, Leben und Kirche (1891). For 
some intersting historical notes, see Harnack, ‘Die Lehre von 
der Seligkeit allein durch den Glauben in der alten Kirche’ (in 
Zeitschrift. f. Theol. u. Kirche, 1896, p. 88); E. Kénig, Der 
Glawhensact des Christen (1891): and for a general survey, 
Ounningham, Jlistorical Theology, ii. pp. 66 ff. 
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FAITHLESS occurs only Mt 17!", Mk 98, Lk 9, 
Jn 207, and always in the sense of ‘unbelieving’ 
(arioros), So Shaks. describes Shylock (Mer. of 
Ven. I. iv. 37) as ‘a faithless Jew,’ te. not 
‘untrustworthy,’ but ‘infidel,’ an unbeliever in 
Christianity. J. HASTINGS. 


FALCON.—RV tr. of =x ’ayydh, Lv 11, Dt 14" 
(AV ‘kite’), Job 287 (AV ‘vulture’). See GLEDE, 
HAWK, KITE, VULTURE. G. E. Post. 


FALL.—In the sense of happen, ‘fall’ is both a 
Heb. and an Eng. idiom. It occurs Ru 3" ‘Sit 
still, my daughter, until thou know how the 
matter will fall’; and 2 Es 13° ‘such things as 
fall in their scasgons.’ Cf. Mt 18%, Wye. ‘if it fall 
that he find it,’ and Shaks, Jud. Cas. 111, i, 248— 


‘I know not what may fall; I like it not.’ 


Fall away is used in two senses. 1. To lose a 
position of goodness or of grace. The Greek is 
either ddlornm, Sir 16’ ‘the old giants who fell 
away in the strength of their foolishness’ (RV 
‘revolted ’), Lk 8 ‘in time of temptation fall 
away’; or raparlrrw which occurs in the LXX of 
Est 6, Wis 6° 127, Ezk 14)8 158 18% 2077 22! and 
2 Mac 104 [A], and once in NT, He 6° ‘it is im- 
ossible for those who were once enlightened .. . 
if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentance,’ where the meaning is more than is 
found in the LXX, not merely falling into grievous 
sin, but renouncing the faith of Christ wholly (see 
Davidson, 17 loc.). ‘A falling away’ (RV ‘the 
falling away ’) is the Eng. tr. of } drocracla, 2 Th 2°, 
on which see MAN OF SIN. 2 To ‘fall away 
to,’ varied with ‘fall to,’ or ‘fall unto’ (2K 74 
‘let us fall unto the host of the Syrians’), is to 
desert toanenemy. It is again both a Heb. and 
an Eng. idiom. See 2K 25"=Jer 5215, 1 Ch 1219 d6s, 
Jer 21° 37)? 4 3819 399, as well as 1 S 20°, where the 
Heb. (if *ox or *by is added after LXX xpés me) is 
the same, always some part of 55) to fall. For 
the Eng. cf. Shaks, Henry VIII. 11. i. 129— 
* Where you are liberal of your loves and counsels, 
Be sure you be not loose ; for those you make frien 1s, 
And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 


The least rub in your fortunes, fall away 
Like water from ye.’ 
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Again, Henry VIII. 111. iii. 209— 
* And as for Olarence, as my letters tell me, 
He’s very likely now to fall from him.’ 
J. HASTINGS. 

FALL nop eTrity a word used of Adam’s trans- 
gression in Wis 10!, though not restricted to this 
anywhere in OT or NT).—Few chapters of the 
Bible have affected religious speculation more 
continuously and more deeply than the chapter 
which records the temptation and the weakness 
of preys man. It would be out of place here 
to discuss all the topics which arise out of Gn 3, as 
to do so would be to write a treatise on Christian 
Theology. Wecan only consider—(i.) the character 
of the record, and its relation to other accounts of 
man’s primitive state, which have come down to 
us from early times; (ii.) the influence of the story 
of Paradise and the Fall upon Hebrew belief as to 
man’s destiny and his condition in the sight of 
God ; (iii.) the inferences drawn by the NT writers, 
and notably by St. Paul, from the story of Adam’s 
sin, read in the light of Christ’s redemption. It 
will be impossible to give more than the briefest 
summary (iv.) of the interpretations of St Paul’s 
doctrine of the Fall which have most widely 
affected Christian thought; but something must 
be said, in conclusion, (v.) of the bearing of modern 
theories of the origin and development of man 
upon the general doctrine of the Fall explained 
in Scripture and received by the Church. 

i. We briefly recapitulate the leading points of 
the narrative in Gn 23, which forms the first 
section in Gn incorporated from the source de- 
scribed by critics as the Prophetical Code (J). 
Adam and Eve, the parents of the human family, 
are represented as living in innocente and peace in 
a fair garden where sin had not entered, and where 
death had no power, for in its midst stood the Tree 
of Life, of which they were permitted freely to 
eat. The fruit of one tree alone, the Tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, was forbidden to 
them; and death was declared to be the penalty 
of disobedience. But their happy condition of 
purity and of fellowship with God did not remain 
undisturbed. The serpent seduced the woman 
to disobey the divine command; she, in turn, 
tempted her husband to his fall, And then 
came upon the guilty pair the consciousness of 
sin and the fear of the divine wrath, which they 
vainly tried to evade by excuses for their fault. 
The voice of God is heard, pronouncing a curse 
upon the serpent, and declaring a perpetual strife 
between it and mankind; the man and the woman, 
for their sin, are for ever subjected to pain in the 
fulfilment of their destiny, the woman in her 
childbearing, the man in his daily labour for daily 
bread. They are both expelled from Eden, and 
the Cherubim guard its gates against them, lest, 
eating of the tree of life, t ey should live for ever. 
The picture, however, is lightened by one ray of 
hope ; for the seed of the serpent shall not finall 

revail over the seed of the woman. ‘It shall 
bruise thy head,’ though ‘thou shalt bruise his 

eel.’ 

Traditions of a state of primeval innocence, of 
man’s fall from his peune purity, and of the 
consequent entrance of death into the world, have, 
it is said, been gathered by travellers from races 
far removed from Hebrew literature or its sources.” 
Striking parallels to Gn 3 are to be found in the 
Zoroastrian legends as to the beginning of man’s 
career. Yima, the first man, is said to have passed 
his days in a primeval paradise. But after a time 
he committed sin, was cast out of Paradise, and 
delivered up to the serpent (identified with an evil 
spirit), who finally brought about his death. A 


* Bee Baring Gould’s Legends of OT Characters, |. 26-30, and 
the references there given. 
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later version of the story is told in connexion 
with the first pair Masha and Mashyfna. The 
lying spirit grew bold, and, presenting himself a 
second time, brought them fruits, which they ate. 
As a punishment, of the hundred privileges they 
formerly enjoyed only one was left to them. 
Few of the parallel stories that are adduced are, 
however, so exactly recorded as these; and we are 
inclined to believe that the similarities to the 
Bible narrative are often overstated. The fact 
that many people in many lands have sought to 
explain the existing disorders in the world as the 
consequence of man’s lapse from a higher condition 
is see significant, and we shall return to it 
again. But the details of the legends in which 
such belief is embodied are not, as a rule, interest- 
ing save to the curious student of folk-lore, and 
they throw little light upon Scripture. It is to 
Assyria and the East that we naturally look for 
illumination. And it has been pointed out that 
the mythology of Babylonia and Assyria presents 
some curious parallels to the story of the serpent 
in the garden of which we read in Gn 3. On 
Assyrian thee plone are found the names Diglat= 
Hiddekel, and ura= Euphrates, in connexion with 
the word Jdinw or ‘field,’ which is identified with 
Eden. Coniferous sacred trees appear frequently 
on Assyr..bas-relicfs and Bab. representations of 
a mythological character. On a Bab. stone cylin- 
der, now in the British Museum, two human figures 
are depicted with a serpent behind them, having 
their hands stretched out towards the fruit that 
hangs from a neighbouring tree.t And the serpent 
figure is conspicuous in the legend of the Chaldwan 
tablets in which the evil serpent, Tiamat, is over- 
thrown by Merodach. (See Cosmoaony, p. 505.) 
If the third Creation Tablet were not so ex- 
tremely difficult to decipher as it is reported 
to be (partly in consequence of its fragmentary 
condition), it is probable that we foul be able 
to trace in the story which it records even more 
striking similarities to the Scripture narrative. 
But Oriental scholars are not as yet entirely in 
agreement as to the translation of some of the 
more interesting portions of it; and the inferences 
that may be derived from the passage now to be 
cited must therefore be regarded as somewhat 
uncertain. The following is the rendering of 
Boscawen f{ :— 

‘In sin one with the other in compact joins, 

The command was established in the garden of the God, 
The Asnan (fruit) they ate, they broke in two; 

Its stalk they destroyed ; 

The sweet juice which injures the body. 

Great ig their sin. Themselves they exalted ; 

To Merodach their Redeemer he appointed their fate.’ 

If this translation be trustworthy, we have 
here something very like the biblical story of the 
forbidden fruit; but the rendering given A 
Pinches differs in some significant particulars. We 
recall, for our warning, that an inscription inter- 
preted by Geo. Smith as a Bab. version of the 
story of the Fall turned out, when closely examined 
by ’ppert, to be a hymn to the Creator. Makin 
all due allowances, however, for uncertainty o 
translation, it seems probable, when we bear in 
mind the affinity of the earlier Creation Tablets to 
Gn 1, as well as the other points of contact with 


* Compare Lenormant, Htstotre Ancienne de V Orient, i. 80 ff. 
{ There is a photograph of this in Boscawen’s Bible and the 
Monuments, p. 89. It is to be borne in mind that there is 
nothing to suggest that the figures are not both males. And, 


as Schrader (K.A7" p. 87) points out, a specific feature of the 
Bible narrative, viz. t the woman gave the fruit to the man, 
is not indicated, 


t Babylonian and Oriental Record, iv. 251. Another trans- 
lation by Pinches is given at p. 82. See also Sayce, Ancient 
Monuments, 66, 104; and Davis, Genests and Semitte Tradition 
p. 65, who questions the accuracy of Boscawen’s rendering, and 
urges that we have here no true parallel to the Genesis narrative. 


See, for original, Delitzsch, Assyrischs Lesestilcke?, p. 91. 
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the story of Eden to which we have adverted, 
that a legend of the fall of man, resembling in 
external features the account of Gn 3, was widely 
spread in Mesopotamia. Indeed, in another pas- 
sage cited by Boscawen we are inevitably reminded 
of the victory over the serpent of Gn 3%— 


‘Tiamat, whom he had bound, then turned backward : 
So Bel trarnpled on the belly of Tiamat ; 
With his club unslung he smote her brain, 
He broke it, and caused her blood to flow; 
The north wind bore it away to secret places.’ * 


There is nothing to surprise reason or to embarrass 
faith in the fact—if it be oa fact—that traditional 
beliefs about the origins of human history should 
have been utilized in a purified form by the com- 

iler of the Pent. or taken up into the Prophetical 

ode. It must be remembered that the period 
with which we are dealing is strictly prehistoric, 
and also that Icgendary history is not necessarily 
false or misleading. The truly remarkable cir- 
cumstance is, that the early narratives in Gn are 
free from the extravagant and grotesque mytho- 
logical accretions which eonGfally gather round 
ancient beliefs among primitive pcoples; and that 
every touch in these narratives as we have them 
conveys a deep religious truth. The ‘inspiration 
of selection’ is a phenomenon which every candid 
student of Scripture must recognize ; and nowhere 
is its presence more instructive than in the first 
pages of O'l, which present the early history of 
man in a@ form that can be understood by the 
simplest, and yet may be studied with spiritual 
benefit by the wisest of mankind. 

We believe, then, that we have in the biblical 
record of the Fall a purified form of legendary 
narrative concerning man’s early history which had 

wide currency among Semitic peoples. In an un- 
critical age it was interpreted Fiterally, and it has 
been counted historical for many generations by 
the majority of those, whether Jews or Christians, 
who accept the authority of the OT. But another 
method of interpretation, viz. the allegorical, has 
had many adherents. ‘Thus, of the account of the 
Fall, Philo asserts : fort 8¢ rabra ob whdopuara uidur, 
ols 7d Town eKov Kal cogrorixdy yalper yévos, GANG Selypara 
rumwy er addnyoplay rapaxadrovvrwr kara Tas St Vrovorav 
dwodéces (De mundi opificio, § 56), t.e. ‘These things 
are not mere fabulous myths, but rather types 
shadowing forth some allegorical truth,’ Aaa: 
accordingly, he explains that Adam represents the 
rational and Eve the sensuous part of man, the 
serpent being the symbol of pleasure. The Chris- 
tian teachers of Alexandria, Clement and Origen, 
favoured this allegorical mode of interpretation ; 
but Tertullian and Irenmus defended the literal 
truth of the narrative, as also did Augustine, who 
did not, however, reject the typical significance 
of OT history; and through the scholastic philo- 
sophy it passed into the dogmatic theology of the 
Reformation. But the opinion that, however the 
story was intended to be taken by the compiler 
of the Bk. of Genesis, it might be interpreted as 
a parable of spiritual truth, has been defended by 
great names in every age of the Church.+ 

There are, then, these several methods of inter- 

retation—(1) that the narrative of the Fall is 
iteral history; (2) that it is a legend, which con- 
veys truth under mythological disguises (3) that 
it is, and was one intended to be, an allegory. 
The first and third can hardly be adopted in the 
present condition of exegesis, and it is probable 
that the second view of the narrative is that which 
is now most generally accepted by those who have 
studied the subject. That: the biblical form of the 
legend should represent the facts as they actually 


* Bibleand the Monuments, p. 90. 


+ See an interesting note in Coleridge's Aide to R ? 
171 (ed. Bohn), : a Leen: 


took place more closely than the parallel stories 
which have been collected from the literature of 
the ancient world, is not surprising to any believer 
in the unique character of Scripture; but it is not 
to be forgotten that it is the great religious truths 
which underlie the narrative that are of real im- 
portance, and these are brought out in the Bk. of 
Genesis in & quite unique fashion. 

ii. The allusions in OT to the story of Gn 3 are 
few and uncertain. If the rendering of the RV 
may be pressed, there are indeed two undoubted 
references to the Fall, viz., ‘If like Adam I covered 
my transgressions’ (Job 31%), and, ‘But they dike 
Adam have transgressed the covenant’ (Hos 67). 
But it seems that, at least in the former passage, 
01x should be rendered ‘after the manner of men,’ 
and this rendering would also be admissible in Hos 
6’; so that we have to look elsewhere for allusions 
to tho Paradise narrative on which stress may be 
laid. The ‘garden of Eden’ is mentioned several 
times by the prophets of the Captivity (Ezk 28" 
31%, Is 51°, cf. Jl 2%); and the Bk. of Proverbs 
occasionally mentions a ‘tree of life’ (see esp. 
Pr 38 11%), Ps 9u* and Ec 127 have been supposed 
to take up the language of Gn 3", It is possible 
also that we have a reminiscence of the curse upon 
the serpent (Gn 3") in Mic 77 ‘They shall lick the 
dust like a serpent,’ and in Is 65% ‘Dust shall be 
the serpent’s meat,’ though the latter passage may 
be derived from Micah. The conception of a 
personal tempter of mankind appears in the stor 
of Job and also in 1 Ch 21? (see also Zee 3!); but it 
is not until a later period that we come upon any 
explicit identification of ‘Satan’ or the ‘Adversary’ 
with the ‘serpent,’ the first trace of such bein 
Wis 2%, Cf, also Rev 12° and Ro 16” ‘The God o 
peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly,’ 
which manifestly has reference to Gn 315,* 

So far, then, as the language of OT is con- 
cerned, we have not convincing evidence that the 
story of the Fall as given in Gn 3 was much in the 
thoughts of the sacred writers. But were we to 
conclude, therefore, that the doctrine of a Fall 
formed no part of their religious beliefs, we should 
be seriously mistaken. If there is one idea which is 
{proughout conspicuous in OT, it is the idea of si, 

o other nation of antiquity was possessed with so 
intense & consciousness of the wickedness of man- 
kind, and of the sin of man as an offence against 
God. ‘Behold, I was shapen in iniquity ; and in sin 
did my mother conceive me’ (Ps 615). ‘There is 
none that doeth good, no, not one’ (Ps 14%). These 
and many similar passages express the abiding 
sense of the Hebrew race, that man, as he is, is not 
in the condition which his Creator purposed for 
him, The contrast between such a conception of 
man and that, ¢.g., present to the mind of a Greek, 
who viewed man as in his normal, healthy state, is 
only to be accounted for by a belief such as that 
which is presupposed and taught in the story of 
the Fall. 

That this belief was, as a matter of fact, defi- 
nitely, if not consistently, connected with the 
Paradise narrative in the later ages of Hebrew 
national life, is proved by the testimony of the 
books called ge as and the literature of the 
Roman period. This testimony is so important 
that it will be well to present it in some detail. 

(a) It is unnecessary to multiply passages which 
speak of the depravity of human nature; but 
2 Es 4" ‘How can he that is already worn out 
with the corrupted world understand incorruption?’ 
is significant. Cf. also 2 Es 7%, 

(6) This depravity was traced to Adam’s fall. 
The classical passage is 2 Es 37-22, The seer has 


* It may be observed that the temptation of the Second Adam 
by the devil (Mt 4, Lk 4) explains beyond doubt who was under- 
stood by the serpent which tempted the first Adam. 
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been speaking of the creation of Adam, his dwell- 
ing in Paradise, the one commandment which he 
transgressed, and the consequent entrance of 
death into the world. ‘He goes on: ‘For the 
first Adam, bearing a wicked heart, transgressed, 
and was overcome; and not he only, but all they 
also that are born of him. Thus disease was made 
permanent; and the law was in the heart of the 
people along with the wickedness of the root; 80 
the good departed away, and that which was 
wicked abode still.’ Again: ‘A grain of evil 
seed was sown in the heart of Adam from the 
beginning, and how much wickedness hath it 
brought forth unto this time!’ (2 Es 4%), And 
once more: ‘O thou Adam, what hast thou done? 
for though it was thou that sinned, the evil is not 
fallen on thee alone, but upon all of us that come 
of thee’ (2 Es 78). In this late book are recog- 
nized the moral consequences of Adam’s sin; in 
the much earlier work of Ben-Sira there is an 
allusion to the curse of Gn 3° “Great travail is 
created for every man, and a heavy yoke is upon 
the sons of Adam’ (Sir 401). 

(c) That sin came through the woman is ex- 
plicitly stated in Sir 25% ‘From a woman was 
C1e Pou InNINE of sin, and because of her we all 

ie. 

(2) That man’s seduction was due to the serpent, 
now for the first time in Jewish literature identi- 
fied with Satan, is alluded to in Wis 2™ ‘By the 
envy of the devil death entered into the world.’ 

(e) The connexion between death and sin is not 
go clearly conceived, and there was, apparently, 
no consistent doctrine on the subject;* but the 
generally prevailing view seems to have been that 
of 2 Es 3’ ‘Unto lin thou gavest thy one com- 
mandment: which he transgressed, and imme- 
diately thou appointedst death for him and in 
his generations.’ Cf. also Wis 2%, Sir 25%, ‘The 
same view is found in the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(xvii, 3, xxiii. 4) and in the Book of Enoch 
(xevili. 4). 

(7) Side by side with passages such as these we 
have others not less significant, which assert the 
personal responsibility of the sinner. £.g. ‘They 
that inhabited the city did evil, in all things doing 
as Adam and all his generations had done: for 
they also bare a wicked heart’ (2 Es 3"). Cf. also 
2Es 8° and 9", and, above all, Apoc. Baruch 
liv. 19: ‘Non est ergo Adam causa, nisi anime 
puss tantum; nos wero unusquisque fuit anime 
sus Adam.’ 

It might be urged that 2 Es is a very late book, 
perhaps belonging to Christian times; but, at all 
events, that the author of the chapters from which 
our quotations are drawn was a non-Christian Jew 
is tolerably certain. And thus we may use the 
book in support of our conclusion that the Jews, 
at least from the Captivity onward, conceived of 
the sin of Adam ag “having Icft a permanent trace 
from the effacta of which all mankind were suffer- 
ing and to suffer, patie 

lil. en we come to the NT, and especially to 
the Pauline Epistles, we find that this doctrine of 
the effects of Adam’s fall receives at once explana- 
tion and relief in the facta of the Incarnation and 
the Atonement. If we take the points in the 
order followed in the last section, we sce (a) that 
the universal depravity of mankind is everywhere 
Dees Ure and is the basis of the argument of the 

p. to the Romans. To (0) we shall return again, 
and only cite here 1 Co 15% ‘As in Adam all 
die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive.’ 
(c) finds illustration in two passages: ‘the serpent 
beguiled Eve in his craftiness’ (2 Co 11°), and 
‘Adam was first formed, then Eve; and Adam 


‘ ‘e pee Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1. 
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was not beguiled, but the woman being beguiled 
hath fallen into transgression’ (1 Ti 2"4), (d) St. 
Paul refers to the ‘ bruising of Satan’ in Ro 16”; 
and the devil is spoken of as ‘a murderer from 
the beginning’ in Jn 8“, Cf. also l Jn 3°12, We 
then come to (e), as to which the classical passave 
in NT is Ro 57}, A commentary on these difh- 
cult verses cannot be written here; but certain 
broad principles laid down by St. Paul, who is 
undoubtedly following and interpreting the narra- 
tive in Gn 3, can hardly be mistaken.* That 
through one man sin entered into the world is 
his starting-point. Death came through sin (ef. 
Ro 6% and Ja 1'5); and hence death is the common 
lot of man, first, because of his own personal sin; 
and, secondly, because it is part of the inheritance 
which Adam has transmitted to his descendants. 
At the same time, St. Paul is careful to insist 
(7) that man’s personal responsibility for his own 
acts, and for his own acts alone, remains unim- 
paired. He docs not supply any theory by which 
the two complementary truths of man’s inherited 
tendency to evil and man’s free will may be recon 
ciled; but he leaves them side by side as equally, * 
parts of the doctrine which it has been given him 
to teach. And he goes on to show that the dis- 
tinctive feature of the gospel is that ‘if by the 
trespass of the one the many died, much more 
did the grace of God, and the gift by the grace of 
the one man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the many.’ 
Thus the theology of St. Paul is. inextricably 
Bound up with the doctrine of the Fall. ‘The 
whole point of the comparison ‘and éontrast of 
the first and second Adam is lost, if the destinies 
of the human race were not deeply affected by 
a backward step at the beginnings of human 
history, if it be not true that man’s growth in 
holiness may be described as a recovery effected | 
through grace. 

iv. The interpretations of St. Paul’s language 
which have from time to time been accepted by 
Christians are various; and they depend in part 
on the view that is taken as to the state of un- 
fallen man, and the divine intention for him. It 
would be agreed by most theologians that, to use 
the languaye of the Church, the ‘original right- 
cousness’ of which Adam was deprived, was, al- 
though in part natural, yet in part supernatural. 
That is to say, he is represented az divinely en- 
dowed with a virtuous character, without any 
such bias towards evil as we experience in our- 
selves. This is what constituted the unique per- 
versity and heinousness of the first sin, and it 
is because of this that his sin is counted a ‘ fall’ 
from a higher spiritual condition. His sin had a 
disturbing influence on the whole future develop- 
ment of the race, but the character of the dis- 
turbance has been differently estimated in different 
schools of thought. Speaking broadly, the Greek 
view was simply that the ‘original righteousness’ 
of the race was lost; the effect of Adam’s sin was 
a privatio, an impoverishment of human nature 


eee 


Fall. It is, for them, & dépravdtio natiire; the 
human Wil is disabled; there is Tefé a bias to- 
Wards évil which can be conquered only by grace. 
Avid this is, undoubtedly, nearer to the language 
of Scripture than the former mode of representin 
the facts; but it was not always remembered, 
e contra, in Augustinian theology that the ‘image 
of God’ remained in man even after the Fall 
(Gn 9°). It is therefore contrary to Scripture to 
represent man as wholly corrupt. And a deep 
*For St. Paul’s argument, as also for the witness of the 


Apocrypha to the doctrine of man’s corruption, see Sanday: 
Headlam, Romane (ch. v.). 
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and serious question arises here as to the relation 
between the Fall and the Incarnation. It ma 
well be, as the Scotists taught, that it is unjustif- 
able to represent the high destiny which man may 
find in Christ as an ai eatethaen in the divine 
counsels. The Incarnation may have been, for 
anything we can tell, the predestined climax of 
humanity, independently of human sin. Bearing 
these considerations in mind we return to Ro §!2-2!, 
and the various theories which havo been proposed 
in explanation. They may be classified thus—* 
(a) It is urged that St. Paul’s language requires 
us to conceive of the human race as in Adam 
potentially, in the same sense as the oak is in 
the acorn. Hence, for what he did, we may be 
counted responsible. The race, not the individual, 
is the true unit; it is with this unit that God 
deals. Thus, e.g., David sinned in numbering 
Israel, but his people were the sufferers from the 
divine punishment. The words of our Lord in 
Lk 137 suggest to us that there is such a thing 
as national responsibility, apart from the guilt 
of individuals. Most apposite of all, Levi is said 
to have Pea tithes ‘through Abraham?’ (He 7* ?°), 
And in this conception of the solidarity of mankind 
there is, beyond question, a profound truth which 
is becoming more intelligently and sincerely ac- 
cepted as the social teaching of the Incarnation 
is being opened out. ‘As in Adam all die, so 
also in Christ shall all be made alive’ (1 Co 157%), 
are words which point to the unity of the human 
race as the root of the universality both of sin 
and of redemption. But we must be careful not 
to stave this so as to do violence to our God-given 
sense of justice. This is the fault, e.g., of teaching 
like that of Jonathan Edwards, ai spoke of a 
psychological no less than a physical unity bo- 
S tween Adam and his posterity. Ultimately based, 
5 as in Augustine, on a mistranslation of Ro 56)? (in 
i quo aa the rendering of é¢’ ¢) and on the adoption 
in the Vulg, of the word wnputare, familiar froin 
its use in the courts of Roman law, this teaching 
may readily become either ultra-mystical or ultra- 
rationalistic. It becomes ultra-mystical, if the 
unity of the human race be so spoken of as to 
conceal the all-important fact that it is only for 
a person that morality has any intelligible mean- 
ing. It becomes ultra-rationalistic, when the 
phrases ‘imputation of sin’ and the correlative 
‘imputation of righteousness’ are used as if sin 
and righteousness were transferable from one per- 
son to another. Sin is predicable only of a person, 


not of human nature; and the warning of Ezekiel, ' 


‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die,’ needs to be 
ever kept in view. St. Paul does not teach that 


‘Wé dre accomplices in Adam’s sin or _partakers 


of his guilt without a co-operation of our own 

will, although it be at the same time awfully 

. true that we inherit from him a degraded nature. 
The abiding truth in the interpretation given b; 
Augustine of St. Paul’s teaching as to the Iall, 
is the truth of the unity of mankind. In this 
Adam is rios rod né\XovTos. 

(b) Again, the effect of Adam’s fall upon his 
posterity has been Sup unc by speaking of Adam 
as representative of the race. ‘The covenant was 
made with Adam as a public person, not with 
himself only, but for his posterity.’ But the ques- 
tion arises, How could Adam, in justice, bind his 
posterity to a covenant of which they were not 
cognizant? A federal compact of this sort could 
only bind us, if we had empowered Adam to act 
on our behalf. And if it be urged that in Adam’s 
case we should have done the same as he, and 
therefore may justly be punished for what he did, 
it may be replied that this is a gratuitous assump- 


*See for a fuller classification, Schaff in Lange’s Romane 
(Eng. tr. p. 191). 


tion, which goes perilously near to depriving the 
original transgression of moral blame by repre- 
senting it as inevitable. Here is an important 
consideration which must not be overlooked. l 
profitable speculation 2 the see of atl Re 
must recognize frankly its voluntary character. 

es i as he did; 


“Adam was not necessitated to act 


otherwise his action would not involve moral 
responsibility. iter 

(c) We come, then, to the view which is at 
once most widely accepted and most consonant 
to all the facts. It is, substantially, the view 
expounded by John of Damascus. We inherit 
from our first parents 4 degraded nature, so de- 
graded that it 1s for us much harder to overcome 
sin than it was for Adam. For this inherited 
depravity of nature we are not responsible; we 
have inherited it in spite of ourselves. Hence 
the world is in a ‘state of ruin,’ and can be reme- 
died only through grace. But we are not, there- 
fore, guilty; guilt is incurred only when the e 
fs Voluntarily embraced, when we take up Adam’s 
sin by Pepentings it, as it were, in our own persons. 
The rule of Augustine, Peccatum pana peccatt, 
continually receives verification. oleridge has 

ressed this view somewhat further. ‘It belongs,’ 

e says, ‘to the very essence of the doctrine that 
in respect of original sin every nan is the adequate 
representative of all men’ (Aids to Reflection, p. 
194), And he holds that Adam’s fall is a typical 
experience repeated afresh in every son of Adam. 
Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur. The cor- 
ruption, he urges, ‘must be self-originated.’ There 
is an important sense in which this is true; but 
it is not the whole truth. It is deficient in recog- 
nition of the far-reaching character of the first 
sin, We are not at A) in the same spiritual 
condition as that of the first man; we do not 
enter on the conflict with evil on the same terms. 
Our whole attitude to God is different from that 
of Adam, although we be still ‘sons of God.’ As 
the schoolmen put it, in the case of Adam the 
person corrupted the nature; with us it is the 
nature which corrupts the person. Man is still 
free, but man is sick with a sickness which is dis- 
pleasing to the All-pure; and for healing of this 
sickness only a supernatural remedy will suffice. 
As our Lor taught in the Sermon on the Mount 
(cf. also Mt 15"), the real seat of sin is within, 
the heart is the seat of the moral life (cf. Ps 78%’, 
Pr 4%), although the translation of thought into 
act involves a fresh and distinct step in responsi- 
bility.” The advocates of the more rigorous 
Augustinian doctrine have been accustomed to 
designate this view as semi-Pelagianism ; but it 
is free from the essential fault of the teaching 
of Pelagius, on which we say a final word. 

(zd) Pelagius is represented as having held that 
the infant enters on life crippled in no appreciable 
degree by any inherited infirmity or waywardness 
of the will. He begins the world with powers 
sufficient to cope with the machinations of the 
evil one. And thus, in so far as he does wrong, 
it is his own fault; in so far as he does right, he 
is deserving of approbation. It would seem that 
Pelagius and his disciples seriously underestimated 
the influence of Adam’s fall on human nature at 
large. That this nature as corrupt and the seat 
of sin must be of itself and when unregenerate 
displeasing to the All-holy, they did not perceive 
with clearness. And though men, happily, do not 
always push their opinions to their logical con- 
clusions, the result of such teaching as this would 
be os denial of any need of grace or of redemp- 
tion. 

v. We pass on to the question, How far is the 


* See Hort's Life and Letters, \\. 8801. ; see also |. 78. 
t See Neander’s Church History, iv. 881ff. - 


doctrine of the Fall affected by modern theories 
as to the evolution of the human species from 
lower and less developed types? It has been too 


often hastily assumed that the belief in the con- 
tinuity of animal forms is inconsistent with belief 
in any special prerogative of man, and is still more 
incompatible with a doctrine which represents his 
history as having been retrogressive at one point. 
But neither of these positions can be established. 
The doctrine of the evolution of species is not 
yet to be counted as more than an extremely 
probable hypothesis, by which the phenomena 
of life and growth become intelligible. Many 
details are, as yet, very obscure, and the laws of 
inheritance have not by any means been clearly 
and fully expounded. See LEnEDITY. And the 
application of this doctrine to the descent of man 
is beset with peculiar difficulties, which cannot 
be said, as yet, to have been solved. But we are, 
nevertheless, content in this article to treat of 
the subject of man’s early history in the light of 
this wonderful law. Evolution may not be the 
final word of science as to the laws of growth; 
but it expresses well the results to which investi- 
gation has so far attained. We conceive, then, of 


primeval man as a creature descended from brute 


ancestors, some of whom hé closely resembled_in 
instinct and habit as well as in erature: | But 
“theré was one marked difference. In him there 
was present the faculty of self-consciousness; he 
was conscious of a reason which can make pro- 
vision for a foreseen future, and of a will which 
is not necessarily determined by the strongest 
physical desire. Man is made in the image of 
God, although his bodily lineaye be that of the 
ape-like creatures whom he sees round him. If 
we may illustrate the facts of his growth by a 
mathematical illustration, we shall say that the 
curve of his progress is a continuous curve, upon 
which he has come to a critical point. At this 
critical point the curvature seems to change its 
character; in other words, the man finds himself 
possessed of faculties which are not, so far as he 
can judge, the direct product of his former history. 
They are, to use at once the simplest and the 
truest words, the gift of God. There may be, 
pernaDs absolute and visible continuity between 

he bodily form of the man and of the higher apes; 
but continuity cannot be so exactly traced in his 
mental development. There has been a perdBacrs 
els dddo yévos, however it has come about. Hence- 
forth he is not only an animal, but a man. If it 
be said that it is not scientific to postulate a 
saltus of this kind, it may be asked, Why not? 
The law of continuity is not a fetish before which 
we are called to prostrate ourselves; it is ened 
more than a convenient working hypothesis, whic 
we find it necessary to desert in this instance, as 
in others where it will not serve our purpose. 
And, indeed, it is by no means certain that to 
the Supreme Mind there is here al eet any 
breach of continuity whatever. The law may be 
obeyed, in fact, though the sequence may not be 
within our observation. 

A creature thus emerging from a lower animal 
condition, even though endowed with the divine 
gifts of self-conscious reason and free will, would 

not, indeed, be perfect. He would be, at the 
earliest stage of a new period of growth, already 
raised above the ape, but still far removed from 
the eivilized European of modern life. But then 
we remark that the.narrative of Genesis nowheré 
describes the first man as pérfect. “When South 
said that ‘Aristotle was but the rubbish of an 
Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of Para- 
dise,’* he was not drawing his picture from Scrip- 
ture. Neither OT nor N 

- * Sermon on Gn 127. 


T speak of Adam as | 


Renee though ney speak of him as innocent and 
pres (cf. Ee Hn), nd this Was perceived by earl: 
iristian commentators. Theophilus of Antiosh 
says that God placed Adam in Paradise &dovs atrp 
Adopnhy wrpoxorjs Srws avidvwy Kal rédecos yevdpuevos, 
k.7.r. (Ad Autol. ii. 24); and Clement of Alex- 
andria states (Strom. vi. 12. 96) that Adam ‘was 
not made perfect in respect of his constitution, 
but in a fit condition to receive virtue.’* This 
relation to God has been well described as not 
a state of perfection or a mere disposition, but 
‘a living commencement which contained within 
itself the possibility of a progressive development 
and a fulfilment of the vocation of man.’ t 

Such a state of things is so far removed from 
anything of which we have experience that we 
find ourselves continually at fault in the effort 
to imagine or to describe it. But we must, at 
least, suppose it to have been a condition in which 
man obeyed freely the law of that nature to which 
he had attained; the ideas ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ 
hardly presented themselves to his mind with full 
meaning, for ‘the knowledge of good and evil’ 
was not yet his. It may well have been that the 
image of God was a gift only germinally bestowed 
and gradually realized. Man did not come all at 
once into his splendid inheritance. In the Para- 
dise narrative he is depicted as still at an early 
stage in his history. Ile is represented ns livin 
a life of communion with God, conscious, as i 
would seem, that he ‘ought’ to obey the laws of 
God, which, as yet, were presented in the simplest 
and most elementary form; but the consciousness 
of moral obligation could only be half realized 
where the knowledge of evil was not present. So 
far there is nothing in the story which would 
conflict with the teaching of science, whether 
physical or mental. In his primitive condition, 
man would have been able to recognize only the 
simplest moral commands. He was forbidden to 
taste of the fruit of ‘the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil’: for so perilous an experience Re 
was not prepared. And, in the absence of tempta- 
tion from without, it was perhaps possible that 
this state of purity should fave continued. The 
man’s nature, though not developed to perfection, 
though not strong with the discipline which time 
and experience bring, was porfectly bulanced ; and 
in obeying its dictates he would obcy the dictates 
of his Creator. 

How into such a world could evil enter? That 
is the question which has vexed philosophy from 
generation to generation. It is a question to 
which no final or complete answer has been given. 
But the record of revelation at least puts the 
difficulty one step further back; it points to the 
repion where the solution is to be sought. In the 
Bible the fall of the angels precedes the fall of 
man (Jude‘), Temptation came into human life 
through the machination of a spirit of evil distinct 
from man. ‘The invitation to sin came from the 
serpent in the garden, and it took the form of a 
suggested violation of the command known to be 
divine. Sin is not an indigenous product, but is 
brought in ab extra, somewhat as it has been 
suggested that life was first. brought to the earth 
in a meteoric stone. pccnate to the Bible, the, 
origin of evil. is to be sought, outside. human 
nature. 

—W6 aie not now in a region where science has 
anything to tell us. We have only the brief 
phrases of Scripture as our guide. And it will be 
observed that we cannot say positively that the 
temptation would not have been self-suggested, as 
the man grew in faculty and in strength, had 
there been no malign influence external to himself. 

* See Gibson, Thirty-Nine Articles, p. 366. 

} Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, § 78. 
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We do not know, and cannot know. What is 
told is this. The man was in a state of innocence 
and purity, and the suggestion to sin came, as a 
matter of fact, in the first instance from a personal 
agency of evil outside the domain of his own will. 

Here, then, is ignorance of evil dispelled, which- 
ever course the man adopted. For the conscious 
refusal of evil, no Jess than its acceptance, would 
in a measure involve a knowledge of evil. 
apostolic writer pea of the rédeos, or perfect 
man, as one ‘who by reason of use has his 
senses exercised to discern good and evil’ (He 51‘). 
True, there would be no persona realization of 
evil were it not consciously embraced. But its 
existence must henceforward be definitely con- 
ceived. And we may notice that whether man 
yielded to the temptation or overcame it, in any 
case he would have advanced a step in knowledge. 
To yield was a spiritual fall; to resist would have 
been a spiritual rise. But in any case the new 
experience would be an intellectual rise. This is 
a principle which has formed the starting-point of 
some remarkable speculations as to the Ifall both 
in medigsval and modern times. ‘The philosopher 
Erigena seems to have had a confused perception of 
this truth when he taught that sin was relatively 
necessary for the development of human nature. 
Schiller, again, interpreted the Fall as the necessary 
transition of reason from the state of nature to 
that of culture. The necessity of evil is a pro- 
minent feature in the Hegelian philosophy, accord- 
ing to which the life of the world is conceived as 
inevitably developing itself through antagonism 
and conflict. This is the Divina Commedia of 
human history, the perpetual tragedy of life. 
And theologians have pointed out that in Scrip- 
ture itself the origin of the arts of civilization and 
of peace is traced to fallen and not to unfallen 
man. Tubal-cain, ‘the forger of every cutting in- 
strument in brass and iron,’ and Jubal the father 
of musicians, are the descendants of Cain (Gn 4! 2), 
The truth which seems to underlie speculations 
such as these is that man would not begin to 
propress rapidly, in an intelJlectual point of view, 
until he became conscious of the resistance to his 
energies which evil presents. But this conscious- 
ness would not have been less intense had he over- 
come the temptation which assailed him instead 
of yielding to it. It is only the man who has 

successfully battled with evil that is conscious of 
its full strength, for upon him alone has it spent 
all its powers. And hae to assert that sin was 
relatively necessary for the development of human 
nature, 18 to confuse the yielding to temptation 
with the experience of it. Had primeval man 

been strong when evil presented itself, we know 
not to what heights of intellectual, as of spiritual 
excellence, the race might not have now attained. 
In this view only is it true that the first tempta- 
tion marks the ‘beginning and the foundation of 
the development of mind, the birth of man’s 
intellectual nature.’ * 

We find, then, that the doctrine of the Fall, 
when subjected to examination, is in no way 
inconsistent with the theory of the evolution of 
man from lower types, and his growth ‘from 
eset tat to strength’ as the centuries have gone 
by. There has been a continuous intellectual 
development. When the pre-Adamite ancestor of 
the human family was fitted to receive the divine 

ift of reason, it was granted tohim, Like Christ, 
dam came in the he ness of time, when all things 
were ready. Up to this point the evolution had 
been unconscious; henceforward it was to be con- 
scious, and partly assisted by voluntary effort. 
*See Matheson, Can the Old Faith live with the New, p. 


rae ff., where the argument of this paragraph is developed at 
ength. 


And the first experience of evil, explicitly re- 
cognized as evil, would afford a fresh starting- 
point for his growth. For such experience of evil, 
as has been said, would in any event—whether it 
was conquered or the conqueror—involve a rise in 
the intellectual scale. Had it been overcome, as 
it might have been overcome (for the act of Adam 
is represented as one of free choice), there would 
have been a rise in the spiritual scale as well. 
But in the event there was intellectual growth, 
accompanied by a descent to a lower spiritual 
level, from which it would be impossible for man 
to rise without the aid of divine grace. And so 
the Incarnation and the Atonement mark in the 
history of mankind a crisis as real, and introduce 
a force as potent, as when God created man tn His 
own image. 

Such a view of man’s progress is in the strictest 
harmony alike with the ibfe and with the teach- 
ing of modern science, For it is to be remembered 
that what science teaches us is that the history of 
man has been a history of development, but it does 
not and could not teach that this development has 
proceeded along the best conceivable lines.* It is 
no postulate of modern philosophy that this is the 
best of all possible worlds. 
doctrine, that man as he presents himself to us in 
history and in life, though his education through 
the centuries has been divinely ordered, is not in 
the condition which was the divine intention for 
him, is a doctrine which receives verification from 
daily observation. The divine will has been 
thwarted, so to speak, by the perversity of the 
human will. And this has been recognized as the 
key to the problem of evil by men of all races and 
creeds. For what is the spectacle which the world 
of men presents? Newman has described it well 
in a splendid passage of his Apologia (ch. v.): ‘To 
consider the world in its length and its breadth, 
its various history, the many races of man, their 
starts, theie fortunes, their mutual alienation, 
their conflicts; and then their ways, habits, 
governments, forms of worship; their enterprises, 
their aimless courses, their random achievements 
and acquirements, the impotent conclusion of long- 
standing facts, the tokens so faint and broken of 
& superintending design, the blind evolution of 
What turn out to be great powers or truths, the 
progress of things, as if from unreasoning elements, 
not towards final causes, the greatness and little- 
ness of man, his far-reaching aims, his short dura- 
tion, the curtain hung over his futurity, the 
disappointments of life, the defeat of good, the 
success of evil, physical pain, mental anguish, 
the prevalence and intensity of sin, the pervading 
idolatries, the corruptions, the dreary, hopeless 
irreligion, that condition of the whole race, so 
fearfully yet exactly described in the apostle’s 
words, ‘“‘having no hope and without God in the 
world,”—all this is a vision to dizzy and appal; 
and inflicts upon the mind the sense of a profound 
mystery, which is absolutely beyond human solu- 
tion. hat shall be said to this heart-piercing, 
reason-bewildering fact? I can only answer, that 
either there is no Creator, or this living society of 
meh is in a true sense discarded from His presence.’ 
The ‘outcast man’ is, in short, the Great Excep- 
tion. While every other living thing is striving 
for its good, man alone is found choosing what 
he knows to be for his hurt. And so to the 
believer in God his own experience confirms the 
eternal truth of the doctrine of the Fall. As 
Pascal says, ‘ De sorte que l’homme est plus incon- 

* See Gore, Jaz Mundi), pp. 535, 536, and the passage there 
cited from Aubrey Moore's Hvolution and Christianity: ‘the 
change which took place at the Fall was a change in the moral 
region ; but it could not be without its cffect elsewhere. Even 


the puowlove? of nature becomes confused without the govern: 
ing truth of the relation of man to God.’ 


And the Christian { 
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cevable sans ce mysttre, 
inconcevable & ’homme.’ 
a datum of revelation ; but it harmonizes well with 


ue ce mystére n’est 
That doctrine is indeed 


what we know of ourselves and of others. There 
has been somewhere a backward step in the history 
of man, who was at the first created ‘very good.’ 
And the teaching of St. Paul about sin, stated in 
terms of the story of Gn 3, but based on the broad 
prone of observation and experience, gives, as we 

ave seen, the rationale of this fact, and brings 
it into line with the revelation of the gospel. 
There are two points on which it is necessary to 
add a few concluding remarks. 

(1) St. Paul, following Gn 2” and 3", states 
that death came through sin (Ro 5'*}%), It is 
tolerably plain that by ‘death’ he means physical 
death, Maisugn it has been interpreted of the death 
of the soul (see Sanday, in luc.). And he here seems 
to come into collision with natural science, which 
teaches that death must have been known upon 
the earth long before the human species appeared. 
For oges before the creation or evolution of man, 
death in the case of the lower animals must have 
been a necessary concomitant and condition of life. 
It is not apparent, however, that this touches St. 
Paul’s argument; for he is speaking of the death 
of man. And in the case of man it may well be 
that had he remained faithful to the law of his 
being, as communicated to him by his Creator, 
death would have had no dominion over him. As 
has been said already, of the condition of primeval 
man we have little information ; it was so utterly 
unlike anything of which we have experience that 
confident statements would be out of place. But, 
at all events, the death of a being made in the 
tmage of God is a phenomenon of an order entirely 
different from the death of a beast. Death is the 

ortion of the latter; it is part of the divine 
intention for him. Not so, for man. For him 
there is a further destiny in store. And his sin, 
as it involves alienation from God, involves the 
withdrawal of that higher life which has been the 
assurance of immortality. We do not assert of 
Adam the non posse mori, but the posse non mori, 
as long as his fellowship with God, the source of 
life, was unbroken. But sin reduced him to the 
state of a lower animal, and thus man became the 
prey of death. It may well be that, as has been 
surmised by many of the profoundest.of Christian 
ohilosophers, there {s some intimate connexion be- 
tweén moral svitand pliysicel decay for a composite 
being such as Scripture represents. man to be. 
And in the Fall of Adam his whole race were thus 
involved ; death passed upon them, not indeed as 
a punishment for something which a remote an- 
cestor had done, but as the inevitable consequence 
of the sin of the head of the race. They inherit a 
degraded nature, which is subject to the laws of 
yhysical dissolution as is the nature of a beast. 

ut ‘man’s normal condition, according to the OT, 
is not mortality, with the erate of attaining 
immortality by a later gift; but life in God’s fellow- 
ship, with the possibility of losing it and falling 
into a condition of an existence which is not life.’ 
It is not by any means clear that it is within the 
power of natural science to negative this view. 

(2) What may prove a more serious difficulty 
arises in connexion with the origin of the human 
race from a single pair, which seems to be presup- 

osed in St. Paul’s exposition of the parallelism 
Eraeai Adam and Christ. True, the unity of the 
race is not disproved by science; and it is believed 
by many on purely scientific grounds to be more 
robable than the hypothesis that mankind are 
Négéendad from several pairs. But if the latter 
doctrine should command at any time the assent 
of the scientific world, it would be necessary to 
* Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 220. 


modify in some degree what has been said. This 
article has been written on the assumption that 
there is nothing contradictory to science in the 
doctrine of the unity of the human race as 
descended from common parents. ‘I'his is cer- 
tainly the doctrine expounded by St. Paul. But 
it is a matter which comes within the province of 
science; and should it ever be disproved, it would 
be necessary to admit that the apostle was using 
an illustration not scientifically apt in all respects. 
It must be observed, however, that in essentials 
nothing would have to be changed. Tho great 
truths, that sin began with the beginning of our 
race, that its baneful influence has been trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, that it is as 
widespread as mankind itself, that it cannot be 
eradicated without a gift of grace, are unaffected 
whether ‘ Adam’ be taken as the name of a single 
individual, or as a term descriptive of the fore- 
fathers of the human species. The universality of 
sin is a sufficient indication that human nature 
has been corpse at its base, whether by the 
fall of one or of several ; and it would still remain 
true that ‘as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” So much it has been deemed 
necessary to say, although at present the balance 
of evidence seems distinctly to favour the doctrine 
that mankind are descended from one common 
stock, and so to confirm the analogy drawn out by 
St. Paul. See alao ADAM, ATONEMENT, JUSTIFI- 
CATION, HEREDITY, PARADISE, SACRIFICE, SIN. 
LIrERATORE.—In addition to the books already mentioned, 
the following may be consulted with profit: Ryle, Harly 
Narratives Fi Genesis; Orr, Christian View God and the 
World; Laidlaw, The Bible Doctrine of Man: tise, Christian 
Doctrine of Sin. The subject is discussed In all treatises on 
Systematic Theology. J. H. BERNARD. 


FALLOW-DEER.—This word occurs in the AV 
among the clean animals (Jt 145), and in the 
list of peome furnished for Solomon’s daily table 
(1K 4%). In each list ’ayydl, zébi, and yahmir 
occur in the same order. The first is correctly 
translated, both in AV and RV, hart (see HART). 
The second is incorrectly tr. in AV roebuck, and 
correctly in RV gazelle (see GAZELLE). The third 
is EB Ore ee in AV fallow-deer, and, we think, 
correctly in RV roebuck (see ROEBUCK). 

G. E. Post, 

FALSE WITNESS.—See LyInGc, OATH. 


FAME.—The Gr. word gjun (from dypl, to de- 
clare, say) was used for a divine voice, oracle, and 
then for a report or common saying. The Lat. 
word fama, beginning, where ¢ijun left off, with 
rumour or report, added to that the meaning of 
reputation or renown. The Eng. word ‘fame,’ 
though it once had all the meaning of Lat. fama, 
now retains only the sense of renown or celebrity. 
Thus in modern Eng. ‘fame’ is never a fair equi- 
valent for diun. 

That in 1611 ‘fame’ had the meaning (1) of 
report, and (2) also of renown, is certain. Thus: 
(1) Sir T. Elyot, Zhe Governour, 1531 (Croft’s ed. 
ii, 291), says, ‘all Greece was in great fear for the 
fame that was sprad of the commynge of the 
Persians with an infinite armye.’ So Tindale’s tr. 
of Mt 24° (ed. of 1534) is, ‘ Ye shall heare of warres, 
and of the fame of warres’ (Gr. dxods; Wye. 
‘openyouns’; Tind. 1526 ‘ noyse’; Cran. ‘tidinges’ ; 
Rhem. ‘ bruites’; Gen., Bish., AV, RV ‘rumours’), 
And Bacon (Adv. of Learning, I. xxiii. 19) says 
‘General fame is light, and the opinions conceive 
by superiors or equals are deceitful; for to such ° 
men are more masked; verior fama e domesticis 
emanat.’ Again 2 in Shaks. (Trowus and Cres. 
sida, Il. iii, 228), Achilles says— 


*I see my reputation is at stake; 
My fame is shrewdly gored’; 
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and in Henry V. 111. ii. 13, Pistol sings, ‘And sword 
and shield, In bloody field, Doth win immortal 
fame’; to which the Boy replies, ‘ Would I were in 
an ale-house in London! I would give all my fame 
for a pot of ale and safety.’ 

In AV both meanings appear, but the former 
most frequently. The only manifest examples of 
the meaning ‘renown’ are 1 K 4%, 1 Ch 14! 223, 
Zeph 3", where the Heb. is shém ‘a name.’ When 
the Heb. is shéma' (Nu 14, 1 K 10!, 2 Ch 9!, Job 
2872, Is 66”), shéma' (Jos 67" 9%, Est 94, Jer 6%), or 
shémi'ah(1 K 10’, 2 Ch 9°), the meaning is not very 
distinctly marked, but the Heb. words are properly 
report, tidings (lit. ‘hearing’); and in Job 28% 
( ‘rumour’) as well as in Jer 6% that is mani- 
festly the sense. It is evident also that in the 
only remaining OT passage, Gn 45! (where the 
Heb. is £él, lit. ‘ voice’), the sense is report. In 
NT that sense is probably the only one that 
occurs. The Gr. words are (1) dfjun, Mt 9%, Lk 434, 
the only examples of the word, which is nearly as 
rare in LXX (Pr 16? [for shémi'‘ah], 2 Mac 4, 
3 Mac 37, 4 Mac 4%), with the verb dcadnulfw, Mt 9#! 
(Stepjycav airév, ‘they spread abroad his 
fame’; Wyc. 1380 ‘thei... defameden hym,’ 1388 
‘thei . . . diffameden hym,’ from Vulg. diffama- 
verunt ewm), (2) do}, lit. ‘hearing,’ Mt 4% 14), 
Mk 1% (RV always ‘report’). (3) #xos, ‘echo,’ 
Lk 4°’ the only occurrence of this meaning (RV 
‘rumour’). (4) Adyos, ‘ word,’ Lk 5" (RV ‘ report’), 
which has this meaning also in Mt 285, Jn 217% 
(EV ‘saying’). In Apocr., on the other hand, we 
find only 1 Mac 3%“, both with the mod. sense 
of renown (Gr. dvoua, ‘name’). 

RV adds Jer 50% (Heb. shéma’) for AV ‘report.’ 
‘Fame’ is the Wyclifite tr" of 1388 here, ‘report’ 
having come from the Geneva Bible of 1560. 

J. HASTINGS, 

FAMILIAR.—‘ Familiar spirit’ is the tr. in EV of 
Heb. ’60A wherever it occurs (except Job 32! where 
in plu. it means ‘skin-bottles,’ ‘bottles,’ RVm 
‘wine skins’), on which see Driver on Dt 18" and 
art. DEMON ; also Van Hoonacker, ‘ Divination by 
0b,’ in Expos. Times, Jan. 1898. ‘ Familiar’ has in 
this phrase the sense of the Lat. familiaris, belong- 
ing to one’s family, and so to oneself, ready to serve 
one as a nls or servant. The oldest example 
in Oxf. Eng. Dict. is Stow, Chron. (1565) 107, <A 
familiar spirit which hee had... . in likenesse of a 
Catte.’ but it is found in Geneva Bible of 1560, 
1S 287 Us. & otc,, whence it passed into AV. Similar 
phrases seem to be older, as Prose Legends in 
Anglia, viii. 146 (14—), ‘Hir famylier aungel thet 
hadde hir in kepynge’; and Capgrave, Chron. 25 
(1460), ‘That same familiar devel. 

In Jer 20" we find the subst. ‘familiars’ (Lat. 
familiares), ‘ All my familiars watched for my halt- 
ing,’ for which RV gives ‘familiar friends’ as the 
same Heb. is tr. in Ps 41° AV and RV. 


The Heb. {a lit. ‘man (or men) of my peace.’ It occurs also 
Jer 88%, Ob7. The most instructive occurrenco is no doubt Ps 
419, and the meaning is there at least not simply ‘ acquaintances, 
those to whom I should give the ordinary salutation, Peace be 
with Ro (Streane); but rather, as Cheyne, those who are 
specially attached to me by a covenant. 


Illustrations of the subst. ‘familiars’ are Knox, 
Hist. 38, ‘they would chop their familiars on the 
cheeke with it (the New Testament]’; and Hos 
10 Cov. ‘All thy stronge cities shalbe layed 
waist, euen as Salmana was destroyed with his 
familicrs.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FAMILY.—i. SCoPE, TERMS, AND DATA.—The 
term family is used in many different senses: 
(a) For larger or smaller groups of persons con- 
nected by blood or marriage, from the family in 
the narrowest sense—a man with his wives and 
children, and sometimes his mother—to the widest 


aggregate of kinsfolk between whom relationship 
is traced—the clan, tribe, nation, or even the 
human race. (0) In a looser sense for communities 
living in close and permanent intercourse, from the 
household—including dependants as well as kins- 
folk—to the clan, etc., including persons not of the 
main stock. (c) In various fig. senses with which 
we are not concerned here. OT recognizes and 
connects the groups denoted by family in (a) and 
(6), but has no single term for them; still less has 
it any term corresponding to the Eng. family. 
n'y house, approaches most closely to the range of 
meaning of family in (a) and (6); in Gn 7! Noah 
with his wife and sons and daughters-in-law are 
called his house; we have also the house of David 
28 3}, of Levi (t.e. tribe) Nu 178, of Israel (1.¢. the 
nation) Ex 16%. In P and Ch 3x 3, RV fathers’ 
house, is a technical term for a subdivision of a 
tribe. The origin of these terms in the concrete 
dwelling connects them with (5), cf. similar use 
of Sok tent, in Ps 78 83°. So also anpyp, EV 
Jamily, is explained (Ges., Fuerst) as etymologic- 
ally a union, obsolete nov to join, but Buhl 
connects with Arab. sapaha, to pour out, and with 
nnpy, ‘Dis strictly a clan, and is used in P and late 
writings (Nu 2, etc.) for the largest division of a 
tribe; but its meanings also range from the clan 
to the tribe (Jg 137) and the nation (Jer 33%). 
Other terms are derived from the physical tie 
between kinsfolk, and connect with (a), 37) seed 
(Gn 127), oyy bone (Gn 29"), sy3 ficsh (Gn 29"), 
"xv flesh (Lv 18"), with its derivative ajyy (Lv 
18'7), in the sense of blood-relation; the com- 

ounds of 15° bear, beget, ni>b offs ring (Gn 48°), 

insfolk (Gn 31%), niin clans (Nu 1”), Also, 
young children collectively are ny, / bn take quick 
short steps. nyxa (Ezk 1115) is a misreading 
(Cornill, ete. 1.2,). 

This brief statement as to terms shows how the 
family was bound up with all the social and political 
arrangemonts of Israel. Hence it is difficult to 
draw any natural line of division between the famil 
and other social and political groups, whose insti- 
tutions are expressed in terms of the family, and 
derived in fact or theory from it. Moreover, it is 
often maintained that the idea of the family 
originated in a social group larger than and 
different from that consisting of a single man with 
his dependent women and children. ‘If this is in 
any measure true, the relations between the family 
(in the narrower modern sense) and the larger social 
groups will be still more complicated. This article 
will be confined, as far as poset: to the family 
proper, and the larger social groups will be dealt 
with in the art. TRIBE; but it will be necessary to 
make some allusion to the relations of the family 
to the clan, etc. 

The data for our subject are the narratives of 
the family life, esp. of the patriarchs, of Ruth, of 
David, and of Tobit; the laws vere with the 
family; and the various allusions to the subject. 
OT narratives are, of course, valid authorities for 
the manners of the times in which they originated, 
whatever view may be held as to their historicity. 
Unfortunately, however, both narratives and—in 
a less degree—laws mostly treat of royal, noble, 
or wealthy families and their slaves, and we have 
little direct information as to the poorer free 
Israelites. Doubtless, the same panera principles 
governed family life amongst all classes, and the 
wealthy families and their dependants constituted 
a large proportion of the Ba ulation ; but we have 
always to bear in mind that the familiar OT 
pictures are concerned chiefly with certain classes, 
and that for other cases we must allow for the 
effect of inferior rank and smaller means. 

ii, MEMBERS.—The members of a Heb. family or 
household included some or all of the following: 
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the man, as supreme head of the household ; his 
mother, if residing with him after the death of his 
father; his wives; his concubines; the wives’ 
children; the concubines’ children; children of 
other women, e.g. Jephthah (Jg 111); daughters- 
in-law; sons-in-law, for example, Jacob with 
Laban; other free Isr. relatives, friends, or 
dependants; gerim or resident foreigners, EV 
‘the stranger that is within thy gates’ (see GER) ; 
male and female slaves, Isr. and foreign, home- 
born and purchased. Thus the ancient Heb. was 
larger than the modern family ; polygamy in- 
creased the number of women and children de- 
endent on a single man; married sons and their 
amilies often remained in their father’s household ; 
the insecurity of primitive life led individual resid- 
ent aliens, etc., to attach themselves to households. 

(a) Husband’s Mother.—nion haméth, AV and RV 
mother-in-law. In Mic 7° (quoted Mt 10", Lk 1255) 
the hadméth is perhaps the wife of the living head 
of the household ; in Ru, Naomi, herself a widow, 
is the hdméth of widows. But the hdméth attained 
special importance and dignity when, after the 

eath of her husband, her son became the head 
of the family. She was then the most import- 
ant and influential woman in the household; a 
man had many wives, only one mother; he had 
been trained in deference and obedience to his 
mother ; his wives were his property, and absolutely 
subject to his authority. ey had often been 
selected by his mother, e.g. Ishmael’s wife by 
Hagar (Gn 2131, cf. 2 Es 9*7). In the history of the 
families best known to us—the royal houses of Isr. 
and Judah—there are numerous indications of the 
exalted position of the mother of the reigning 
king. She bears the title 1733 mistress. Her 
name is regularly given in the paragraph describ- 
ing an accession, while nothing is said about the 
wives. Maacah, Jezebel, Athaliah, and Nehushta 
(2 K 24% 12.14 cf, Jer 22%) appear as exercising great 
influence in the reigns of their sons. The analogy 
of modern Eastern life fully warrants us in taking 
the position of the queen-mother as representing 
that of the mother of the head of any ordinary 
family. Sometimes a widow herself ap poate as 
head of a household, e.g. Micah’s mother (Jg 171"), 
Naomi in Ru, the Shunammite (2 K 8!-°), Tobit’s 
grandmother (To 1°); cf. also the position of the 
mother of our Lord during His ministry. 

(6) Husband, Wives and Concubines. — The 
generic terms ox, “ix man, mx woman, are com- 
monly used for husband and wife, as in most 
languages. This usage recognizes the funda- 
mental nature of sexual characteristics. In spite 
of the similarity of the two words, Ozf. Heb. Lex. 
speaks of ‘the impossibility of deriving wx and 
ng from the same root’; consequently, all deduc- 
tions based on the reference of the two words to 
the same root are without any true foundation. 
The husband is 5y3 master, as supreme over his 
wives, who are slaves acquired by capture in war 
(Dt 21215), or by purchase (Gn 341° Ex 2216 Dt 
22%, Ru 4), It would be misleading to apply 
the term ‘freewoman’ to any Israelitess, except 
perhaps to a widow. Even in the Mishna, 

women, slaves, and children’ are constantly 
grouped together, eg. Berachoth, iii. 3, and ‘a 
woman is eave under the authority of her father 
until she is placed under the authority of her 
husband,’ Ketuboth, iv. 3. The wife as in subjec- 
tion to the ba‘al is be'tlah (Is 54!) The rights of 
a husband over his wives were limited by affection 
and custom, by the terms of the marriage cove- 
nant or contract (Gn 31 ©, To 74), by the influ- 
ence of the wife’s family, also by certain specific 
laws. The marital supremacy involved the right 
of divorce at the husband’s discretion. This is 
laid down in Dt 24!, which, however, imposes 


certain vague and obscure conditions, probably 
intended to discourage capricious divorce (Ben- 
zinger, Heb. Arch. 346). Is 50', Jer 3° show that 
it was usual to give the divorced woman 19 
ey ‘a bill of divorce,’ doubtless that she might 
be able to resist any attempt on his part to reclaim 
his rights over her, a divorced woman being in a 
sense an emancipated slave. Dt forbids a man to 
divorce his wife, if he has falsely charged her 
with unchastity before marriage (22'* 1%), or if he 
himself seduced her and had been compelled to 
marry her in consequence (22%: *), These enact- 
ments and the protest in Mal 2'° point to a fre- 
quency of divorce. A wife could not divorce her 
husband (Benzinger, 341). Other limitations of 
the husband’s rights were that he might not marry 
a sister of one of his living wives (Lv 1898); if a 
man hears his wife make a vow and does not 
disallow it at once, he may not do so afterwards 
(Nu 30"). Even if a woman has been purchased 
from her parents as a concubine (7x5) and.he does 
not wish to retain her, he may not sell her to 
strangers ; he must either let her kinsfolk buy her 
back, or betroth her to one of his sons. If he takes 
another wife or concubine, he must either main- 
tain the first in her full rights, or let her go free 
without Baymont (Ex 217), Even a captive who 
has been taken to wife may not be sold as a slave, 
but if sent away must be dismissed free of pay- 
ment (Dt 21"), Similarly, in modern Arabia it 
is held disgraceful to sell a concubine. The rights 
of a wife would necessarily include those of a 
concubine. 

No very clear information is given as to the rela- 
tive status of wives and concubines. y'x woman, 
is sometimes used as a general term for a wife or 
concubine (Gn 30‘); sometimes for wife as distin- 
guished from concubine (1 K 11°), The words ape 
(in Hex., chiefly ED), nnsy (in Hex., chiefly JP), 
and wy, seem to be practically synonymous when 
used of concubines. In households where the 
person of every female slave was—with few ex- 
ceptions—at the disposal of the master (Benzinger, 
162), and where the relative status of the women 
depended chiefly on his favour, definite and nicely 
graduated distinctions were impossible. Amongst 
modern Mohammedans, a man may cohabit with 
any of his female slaves who is a Mohammedan, 
a Christian, or a Jewess; and, conversely, he 
cannot have as a slave a woman whom he acknow- 
ledges to be within the prohibited degrees of 
marriage (Lane, Arabian Nights, i. 55, 56). The 
only definite advantage claimed by wives over 
concubines is that their children should inherit a 
larger sharo, or even the whole, of their father’s 
property, e.g. Sarah’s claim for Isaac (Gn 21?°). 

evertheless the wife, because her position was 
the result of her husband’s favour, and was often 
guaranteed by powerful relatives, would often 
enjoy superior consideration, and exercise a greater 
influence. Sarah, Rachel, and Leah had slave- 
girls, ning” (shéphahéth), who were their own pro- 
perty; and when these became concubines, they 
were still under the authority of their mistresses. 
Polygamy is both recognized by the Jaw and de- 
siribed in the history; nearly all the kings and 
judges of whom we have particulars have a large 

arem. Acc. to Justin (Zrypho, 134), even in his 
time Jewish teachers permitted each man to have 
four or five wives (cf. Jos. An¢. XVII. i. 2; Mishna, 
Kedushin, ii. 7, etc.). But considerations of ex- 
pense and the SPprOx uae 

the two sexes place narrow li 
Nowack (Heb. Arch. i. 159) 
raham and Elkanah have 


equal numbers of 
mits on polygamy. 
oints out that Ab- 
wo wives, that ™y¥ 


‘adversary’ is a technical term for one of two 
wives, and that Dt 21!°* speaks of two wives, one 
beloved, the other hated. He thinks that such 
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bigamy would be very common. In the nature of 
the case, a large proportion of the population must 
have been monogamous; cf. the cases of Adam (Gn 
223-4) Noah and his sons (6% 7/8 81), Lot (19%), 
Isaac, and Joseph. Probably, the monogamy of 
these patriarchs is narrated ag an example. The 
family quarrels arising out of polygamy are suffi- 
ciently Ulustrated from the familiar examples of 
Sarah and Hagar, Rachel and Leah, Hannah and 


‘ 


Peninnah, and the family history of David (ef. Sir 


3741 267 where dvrifj\ov = my). n the other hand, 


Heb. family life must be judged from the point of 
view of the ancient East, and not from that of the 
modern West. l‘rom the former, there was nothing 


immoral in polygamy, and thé status of wives an 


concubines was neither regarded by others nor felt 
The acrostic 


by themselves to be humiliating. 
on the Capable Woman, ‘ésheth hayil (Pr 311"), 
ieee to the honourable position of the faithful 
wife. 


We have little information as to the marriages 
of slaves; apparently, the tie between them was 
A couple who had come into a 
master’s possession as a married couple were to be 
released together at the end of six years; but if, 
after a man became a slave, his master married 
him to another slave, and children were born, the 
alone, or remained a 
slave for the sake of his family (cf. MARRIAGE, 


not very binding. 


man either went awa 


WoMAN). 


(c) Parents and Children.—The etymologies of 
ay father, ox mother, are que uncertain; they 
anguaes, are appar- 

or Geer and 
mother in the Aryan and other families of lan- 
guages, and are prey older than the triliteral 
dits fem. n3 have been somewhat 

improbably connected with 7 ¢o build; they too, 


- are common to most Sem. 
ently connected with the terms 


roots, 2 son an 


also, are probably older than the triliteral roots. 


The father was supreme over the children; he 


could dispose of the daughter in marriage (Gn 29), 
(but (Lv 19%) he might not make her a prostitute], 
and arrange his son’s marriage (Gn 24), or sell 
his children as slaves (ix 21’)—where, however, 
the father is forbidden to sell his daughter to a 
stranger (Neh 55), The power of life and death 


is attested by the proposed sacrifice of Isaac, the 


case of Jephthah’s daughter, and the practice 
‘of sacrificing children to Molech (Lv 184! 2075, 
2 K 23, Jer 32°), The utmost respect and obedi- 
ence to both father and mother are insisted on in 
Ex 20, Lv 198, Dt 56, Pr 18 67° 1976 20°0 2374 2874 
30117, cf. Ezk 227, Mic 78 Similarly, Ex 2125-17, 
Lv 20° direct that any one smniting or cursing father 
or mother shall be put to death; Dt 27" invokes a 
curse upon any one who is disrespectful to father 
‘or mother. Pr 13* ete. insist on the duty of 
strict domestic discipline, though doubtless the 
‘rod’ may be understood as including other chas- 
tisement besides corporal punishment (cf. Pr 17?). 
Dt 21382! directs that a stubborn and rebellious 
son, a glutton and a drunkard, is to be stoned to 
death by his fellow-citizens, on the testimony of 
his father and mother given before the elders. 
Such laws really imposed limits on the authority 
of the father ; be must not himself put his son to 
death, but must procure his punishment by a 
public legal process. ‘The constant co-ordination 
of father and mother in such passages practically 
places the mother on the same level with the father 
with regard to the children. Indeed, polygamy 
makes each mother much more important to her 
own children than their father is. In a polygam- 
ous family, each mother and her children form a 
sub-family,—Jacob’s wives and concubines have 
separate tents (Gn 3$1%),—the management of 
which is in the hands of the mother. Hence the 
early education and training of children was 


mostly given by the mother. Children were named 
by the mother, ¢.g. Jacob’s sons (Gn 29, 30); 
sometimes also by the father, e.g. Ishmael (Gn 
1645), Isaac (Gn 21°), The long pened of sucklin 
—infants were not weaned till the second or thir 
year—must have constituted an added bond be- 
tween mother and children. The religious instruc- 
tion appointed in Ex 122-*7 [359% Dt 4? 67 2-45 1119 
would probably be given by the mother. The 
sayings of king Lemuel (Pr 31") were taught him 
by his mother. On the other hand, Pr constantly 
refers to the misdr (RV ‘instruction’) of the 
father, as well as to the ¢érdh (KVm ‘ teaching’) 
of the mother (18). Acc. to the rank and wealth 
of the family, the care of the children would devolve 
in whole or in part on female slaves. Rebekah (Gn 
24°) and Joash ben-Ahaziah (2 K 117) had each a 
foster- mother méneketh (RV ‘nurse’), though 
Ktebekah, at any rate, had a mother living. 
Mephibosheth ben-Jonathan had an ’émeneth (R 
‘nurse,’ 28 44). The grandmother, on either 
side, would, by all analogy, have much to say 
abont the training of the children; Naomi became 
the ’Omencth of Ruth’s bab (Ru 4!%). We also 
have the inasculine ’6mén RV ‘nursing father, 
Nu 111%, Is 49%). Irom the analovy of the guard- 
ians of the sons of Ahab (2 K 10! 5), and of Nathan 
(2S 12°), this would appear to have been a kind 
of tutor or maidaywyds. Schools for children are 
first mentioned in Josephus (Ant. Xv, x. 5) and 
Mishna (Shab, i. 3). Acc, to Talm. Jerus. (Kethub. 
viii. 11) the first school for children was established 
by Simeon ben-Shetach, a century before Christ 
(Stapfer, 141); acc. to Talm. Bab. Baba Bathra 
(Nowack, i. 172), a system of schools in every 
town was established by Jesus ben-Gamla, who 
became high priest in A.D, 64. In such schools 
reading and writing would be taught; any other 
instruction would mainly consist of committing 
Scripture, etc., to memory, by repeating passages 
after the teacher. 

(da) Brothers and Sisters.—-The circumstances of 
Israelite life—the need of labour to till the soil, and 
of warriors todefend the homestead from the raids 
of neighbouring tribes, rendered a large family a 
great blessing (Ps 127+5). The natural checks— 
war, famine, and pestilence—prevented all danger 
of over-population. The labour of girls in the house- 
hold, the price that might be obtuined for them as 
Wives or concubines, and the alliances with power- 
ful neighbours that might result from their mar- 
riages, gave a certain value to daughters; but the 
Isr. father’s chief desire was for sons; it was the 
first-born sons who were xacred:to J” (7x 22”), The 
physical token — circumcision —of the national 
covenant with J” is such as can be borne only by 
males; a mother is unclean for 14 days after 
bearing a danghter, but only for 7 after the birth 
ofason. Daughters are very rarely mentioned by 
name. 

Each sub-family of full brothers and sisters, the 
children of one mother, had interests of its own, 
which clashed with those of the other sub-families. 
Domestic friction was specially strong in the 
numerous smaller households where there were 
two wives, e.g. Hannah and Peninnah [cf. the term 
my ee 211547), and for two wives in a large house- 
hold, Sarah and eee The relative status of 
the sub-families depended on the family relation- 
ships of the mother, the favour shown her by her 
husband, and in some measure on her being wife 
or concubine. We have already seen that claims 
were somctimes made that the children of a wife 
should oust those of a concubine from all or part 
of their share of the family inheritance. But these 
claims are not sustained by any legal ordinance or 
even by any general custom. The sons of Jacob’s 
concubines rank as ancestors of tribes. It is true 
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that they are reckoned in a sense as children of 
their mothers’ mistresses, but the same was true of 
Ishmael, who was excluded from the seed of the 
promise. There was no difference of legitimacy in 
our sense between tlie sons of wives and concubines ; 
even Jephthah, the son of a 26nd or prostitute, 1s 
brought up in his father’s house, and his expulsion 
is evidently regarded as an act of unjust violence 
(Jg 11-7) (Benzinger, 148, 135). Apparently, all 
@ man’s acknowledged children were legitimate, 
without regard to the status of their mother. The 
bastard, mamzér (Dt 23° [EV *], Zec 9°), is generally 
regarded as the offspring of incest or adultery 
(Dillm. and Driver on Dt 237). Possibly, however, 
mamzér may include children of prostitutes, whose 
fener were unknown or did not acknowledge 
them. 

In earlier times polygamous sub-families were 
so distinct that brothers married half-sisters, e.g. 
Abraham and Sarah (Gn 20"). In28 13" Tamar 
thinks that David would certainly sanction her 
marriage with her half-brother. Such unions are, 
however, forbidden by Lv 18°. 

The same causes which rendered the mother 
more important to her children than the father, 
often rendered the brothers the special guardians 
of their full sisters, c.g. Laban of Rebekah, Simcon 
and Levi of Dinah (Gn 34), Absalom of Tamar. 
So, children often maintained a close connexion 
with their mother’s family, Jacob (Gn 27"), Abime- 
lech ben-Gideon (Jg 9'), Absalom (28 3%, 1337), 

The sons were the heirs, but in the absence of 
sons the daughters might inherit, and after the 
daughters other male relatives in order of kinship 
(Nu 27)-"), A special birthright and a larger share 
of the inheritance were given to the first-born, both 
in the history (Gn 49") and the law (Ex 22”); but the 
békhérdah, or right of the first-born, was not purely 3 
matter of priority of birth, it might be sold, e.g. by 
Esau to Jacob, or bestowed on a younger son by a 
partial father, Dt 21!7—which forbids such a prac- 
tice. Side by side, however, with the first-born, 
the youngest son constantly appears as the object 
of special favour, both from God and his parents, 
e.g. Abraham, Isaac, Bethuel, Jacob, Joseph, 
Ephraim, Moses, David, Solomon (cf. IHktn). 

(e) Married Children, Daughters-in-law, Sons-in- 
law.—A married son would remain part of the 
father’s family, though not necessarily of his house- 
hold, while the father lived. He would still be 
in some measure subject to his authority. The 

atriarchs were married men with families when 

sr. went down into Egypt, but Jacob was still the 
head of the family (cf. Job 1). So the daughter- 
in-law jours her husband’s family and came under 
the authority of her father-in-law (To 10!), to whom 
she was subject even after her husband’s death, 
e.g. Judah and Tamar (Gn 38). If her father-in- 
law was dead, she belonged. to her brother-in-law 
or husband’s next-of-kin (Dt 255, Ru 3"), or might 
remain with her mother-in-law (Ru 1°). Some- 
times, however, a man joined his wife’s family, at 
any rate for a time, and fell under the authority 
of his father-in-law, e.g. Jacob (Gn 29-31), Moses 
(Ex 2-22 413 of, Gn 245; see Sy.) . 

(f) Other free Dependants. — Doubtless, more 
distant relatives, cousins, etc., friends and free 
servants, would sometimes form part of the family 
in the narrower sense; but we have hardly any 
information on the subject. Little is said as to hired 
servants; probably they were hired only for short 

riods, and did not form part of the employer’s 
amily. Micah’s Levite, indeed, was hired to be 
& priest permanently at a regular stipend, ‘and 
the young man was unto him as one of his sons’ (Jg 
174), The resident alien, gér (RV ‘stranger’), 
téshabh (RV ‘stranger’ or ‘sojourner’), is con- 
stuntly referred to, and is commended to the good 
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offices of the Israelites, The géris mentioned in 
close connexion with the other dependent members 
of the household (Ex 20, Lv 25°), He seems to 
have placed himself under the protection of the 
family rather than the clan; he probably rendered 
some services in return for protection and susten- 
ance, and may often have been a hired servant; he 
was evidently a familiar figure in Isr, society. The 
oe was united to his hosts by close ties. His 
egal status and personnl safety depended upon 
their protection, and they were bound by the 
sacred obligations of Eastern hospitality to care 
for him as for one of their own kin. He was 
entitled to the Sabbath rest (Ex 20"), and to eat the 
passover if he became circumcised (Ex 12"). See 
GER, HIRED SERVANT, STRANGER. 

(7) Slaves.—The slave was substantially one of 
the family. The master’s authority over him did 
not differ essentially from that over wives and 
children, and the wife was purchased like the slave. 
Conversely, a female sluve might become a con- 
cubine, and a male might ma his master’s 
daughter (1 Ch 2%), or become his heir (Gn 15°). 
Slaves were circumcised and ate the passover. The 
yelidh bayith, or home-born slave, would have the 
closest, and the purchased Isr. slave, who had to 
be released at the end of six years, the loosest ties 
to his master’s family. We gather, however, from 
Jer 34 that the custom of releasing Isr. slaves was 
not strictly observed. See SLAVE. 

iii, MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY, —In_ primitive 
times the family, in a narrower or wider sense, 
was the efficient social organization; and such 
functions of modern government as were discharged 
at all were represented by the mutual claims and 
duties of kinstolk. Many laws and customs of Isr. 
are a legacy from this primitive system. In 
ancient times the only protection for life or pro- 
perty Jay in men’s wulingness to defend and 
avenge their kinsmen. This right and duty is 
still recognized in OT; the next-of-kin, gé’él, must 

unish his kinsman’s murderer, marry his widow 
if the deceased was childless, and may inherit his 
sroperty. See GuvEL, and section on Levirate 
farriage under MARRIAGE. One would suppose 
that this strong sense of family duty would have 


led kinsfolk to provide for destitute relatives. But 


men were often obliged to sell themselves or 
their children for slaves, and widows and orphans 
are Consent y. honey of as poor, helpless, and 
oppressed. oubtless, the ordinary calamities 
—drought, dearth, famine, pestilence, invasion— 
would often ruin whole clans at the same time ; 
but it is also clear that family feeling was no 
adequate substitute for legal provision for the 
oor, 
; iv. FAMILY RELIGION.—As the nation had its 
religious symbol of circumcision, its sanctuaries, 
sacrifices, priests, and festivals, so the family had 
its special sacra. According to Benzinger, 137, and 
Nowack, 154, following Stade, etc., the Israelite 
family was essentially a society bound together by 
common religious observances, Cultgenossenschaft. 
‘Thus, in the patriarchal narratives, the patriarchs, 
aus head of the family, erect altars and offer sacri- 
fices; similarly, the passover was a family rite, 
observed in the home, often, of course, temporary. 
In 1S 20” we read of clan-sacrifice, zebah mish- 
pahah, at Bethlehem. The family burying-place 
1s sacred (Gn 23). Benzinger and Nowack see in 
the cutting off of the hair and the self-mutila- 
tion forbidden in Dt 141%, Lv 1977, remains of 
ancient ancestor worship; cf. the practice of 
necromancy (1S 28), Teraphim are usually under- 
stood to have been images or symbols of ances- 
tors. In later times the instruction directed to 
be given in Dt 6 would be matter for the family ; 
and the regulations as to ceremonial cleanness 
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tended to make the whole personal and family life 
a continuous series of religious observances. The 
later system, however, differed from the former 
in that in primitive times each family had rites 
peculiar to itself, in later times all families 
practised the same rites. 

v. EARLY HISTORY OF THE FAMILY.—Under 
the monarchy, the family was constituted under the 
headship of the father, who was supreme over 
wives and children, and primogeniture was recog- 
nized in the transmission of authority oral 
priestly, etc.) and propery The Hex. traces 
these institutions back to the origin of the human 
race in Adam and Eve; at the same time it Be 
serves many incidents which have been held to 
point to an altogether different state of affairs in 
early times. It is maintained by W. R. Smith 
and others that the head of the family was origin- 
ally the mother (mother-right, matriarchate), and 
that descent was traced only through the mother. 
Marriage was then polyandrous (of which the 
levirate marriage is supposed to be a relic), and 
be’ena marriage, in which the man becomes one 
of the wife’s family, and goes into her tent (cf. 
§ 7 and Gn 2%), as opposed to 6a‘al marriage, 
where the wife enters her husband’s family. This 
view is based partly on parallels amongst other 
primitive peoples, and esp. amongst the Arabs ; 
and partly on various traces in OT, some of 
which have been already mentioned. In con- 
nexion with this theory, it has also been main- 
tained that exogamous totem -clans existed in 
ancicnt Israel. Such clans are united by the use 
of a common badge, connected with some animal 
or plant after which the clan was named ; inter- 
marriage between members of the clan is regarded 
as incest, and the totem may not be eaten. One 
example cited is the clan Caleb (dog), the dog 
being unclean (Dt 14“ 5), and its flesh forbidden 
food. Even if it should ultimately be proved that 
such theories are partly true, it is clear that be’ena 
marriages and totemism were obsolete and for- 
gotten in historic Israel, and that they can bo 
traced only in customs whose original significance 
was no longer understood. 

vi. ‘THE FAMILY IN APoCR. AND NT, — 
Throughout the Bible, but esp. in the later books of 
OT, in Apocr., and in NT, the sacred history refers 
incidentally to the family institutions of numerous 
Gentile nations; but uny general treatment of 
these would be beyond the scope of biblical archee- 
ology. Various subjects raise special questions of 
this nature, and these are dealt with in the 
articles on those subjects. 

Our data do not puint to any regular develop- 
ment in the later history of le Jewish family. 
Its character and principles were as permanent as 
social institutions mostly are in the East. Features 
of OT family life reappear in Apocr., NT, and 
Talm., and still persist amongst modern Arabs 
and Syrians, The family history of the Herods is 
very similar to that of David. 

he Pent.—some of whose laws embody the 
most primitive customs of Israel—remained to the 
last the authoritative code of Judaism. Probably, 
however, much of the Pent. legislation was always 
& mere counsel of perfection, and other portions 
were obsolete in NT times. Often discussions in 
the ‘alm. are purely academic arguments on 
regulations which had no bearing on actual life. 
But if there was no continuous development of 
Jewish life, it would still vary with varying 
circumstances. For instance, under a strong, well: 
organized government, like that of some of the 
Jewish kings, of the Herods and the Romans, the 
urisdiction of the head of the family and private 
lood-revenge would be controlled and limited. The 
settlement of a large Gentile population in Pal., 


and the dispersion of the Jews throughout the 
ancient world, would sometimes modify, sometimes 
also accentuate, the observance of Jewish customs. 
Probably, Western influences reinforced the tend. 
ency to monogamy, which we have already noticed 
in OT. It is doubtful whether 1 Ti 374, Tit 16 
inculeate monogamy, cf. 1 Ti 5°. Our Lord’s 
limitation of divorce (Mt 5*> 8) followed the teach- 
ing of Shammai. 

Litrratore.—For the early history of the family, W. R. Smith, 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, and ‘ Animal Worship 
and Animal Tribes among the Arabs and in OT’ in Journ. of 
Philology, vol. ix.; J. F. M'Lennan, Primitive Marriage, and 
the essay on ‘Totem-Olans in OT’ in Joseph Jacobs’ Studies 
tn Bibl. Archeology ; Bertholet, Die Stell d. Ler. u. Jud. z. 
d. F'remden, esp. pp. 1-80. For the Bible history, the sections 
on the Family, and the laws of Marriage, Divorce, Parents and 
Children, etc., in Ewald, Alterthiimer Cine The Ant. of 
Isr. trom Ist ed. 1844): Keil, Handb. der Bibl. Arch.2 1876 ; 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 1804; Nowack, Lehrb. der Heb, Arch. 
1894 ; F F. McOurdy, Hist. Proph. and the Monumente, ii. 
86-77 ; Dillmann and Driver on the passages from Pent., for OT ; 
Schiirer, H/P, for NT; also art. in Herzog’s NE; Schenkel’s 
Bivellex. ; Riehin’s HWB. W. H. BENNETT. 


FAMINE (34, \cu6s) in Syria and Egypt in past 
times may be attributed to four causes— 
i. Want of water, f.¢. rainfall or inundations, in due season. 
ij. Destruction of corn and fruit by hail and rain out of season. 
sii of all growing crops by locusts and caterpillars. 


i, 
iv. re of food supplies by the hand of man. 


i. Owing to the want of water in due season 
the famine might be widespread in extent, but in 
other cases it would be only partial and local. In 
the train of famine always comes sickness, which 
develops into pestilence and other scourges accord- 
ing to the intensity of the want and privation to 
which the people and flocks and herds are sub- 
jected. In prehistoric times famines may have 

een due to a failure of rain at any time of the 
year, as the people were dependent upon thie spon- 
taneous vegetation for the sustenance of them- 
selves, their herds, and their flocks; but, after 
agriculture was introduced, the severity of famines 
could be much mitigated by storing up reserves of 
corn, thus enabling the bulk of the people to live 
independently of their herds and flocks; and famines 
wont result more from the failure of rain in due 
season, that is to say, at the time when it was re- 
quired for the early growth of the corn. For the 
plenteous years cf. Lv 26 ‘Then I will give your 
rains in their season, and the land shall yield her 
increase, and the trees of the field shall yield their 
fruit. And your threshing shall reach unto the 
vintage, and the vintage shall reach unto the 
sowing time; and ye shall eat your bread to the 
full, and dwell in your land safely.’ The opposite 
condition of things is described in Lv 26) ‘And 
I will make your heaven as iron and your earth as 
brass ; and your strength shall be spent in vain ; 
for your land shall not yield her increase, neither 
shall the trees of the land yield their fruit.’ In 
countries which depend upon the natural rainfall 
for the growth of cereals, and not upon irrigation 
and inundations, recurrence of rain in due season 
is a matter of the utmost importance ; and scarcity 
of wheat and barley may be due, not to any want of 
rain, but to its fall at a wrong season—for example, 
in summer time, instead of anne the winter and 
spring. 

The Wilderness of the Wanderings or Desert of Arabia Petra, 
in common with those east of Pal., differs greatly from Syria 
and Egypt in its food supplies ; but it is only in comparison with 
the extraordinary fertility of Syria and Egypt that it can be con- 
sidered as a desert. It has, from the earlicst time, consis 
of arid tablelands, mountainous districts, and sandy dunes, 
intersected by fertile valleys and plaing and cultivable table- 
landa, and its present parched and barren condition is due in a 
grea measure to the action of the Turkish Governmeut in 

rawing a revenue from the destruction of trees. There are in 
all directions ruins of vineyards and terraces on the slopes of 
hills, indicating former cultivation; and there are yet table- 


lands where corn is cultivated, and plains where there are 
thousands of date trees. The nomadic tribes do not exist 
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solely on the produce of their herds and flocks, but from the 
earliest historic times have used corn for food, and have 
cultivated corn for themselves, either in conjunction with 
neighbouring villages or by means of slave labour. There isa 
scanty herbage at all times over a great portion of this wilder- 
negs, and in January and February water and grasses are found 
everywhere, and the flocks can roam about at will. Durin 
November, December, and March there are dense mists an 
fogs and heavy dews, which saturate the shrubs and even deposit 
moisture on the rocks, so that flocks do not require to go to 
water. These mists depend upon the direction of the wind, and 
alternate with intense droughts. As the summer advances the 
pasture is confined principally to the broad water-courses, which 
ive good herbage for many wecks: ag the drought increases 
the inhabitants are reduced to great straits, having to live with 
their flocks on pastures many miles (sometimes twenty miles) 
from water. The flocks are driven over to the water once or twice 
@ week, and a small quantity is brought back for the use of the 
encampment. These nomads and their flocks are of the most 


* hardy nature, and can go without water for many hours or even 


for days; but they live for a portion of each year on the border- 
land of famine, and a very little extra scarcity brings on such 
want and privations that they, with their flocks, either move 
on to more favoured localities or die. 


Egypt has always been remarkable for ita ex- 
treme fertility, and is well watered everywhere 
(Gn 13”), It is not directly dependent on 
rainfall, the annual flooding of the river Nile 
inundating nearly the whole land and making the 
cultivation of the soil, as a general rule, a year] 
certainty: a land where ‘thou sowedst thy seed, 
and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of 
herbs’ (Dt 11). These inundations are caused 
by the rainfall over the districts where the Nile 
rises, and they fail at rare intervals. ‘This exposes 
the land to drought, and famine ensues from want 
ta, and in a minor degree the pasturage also 

ails, 

The extraordinary fertility of the Promised Land 
is constantly alluded to in the Bible: ‘a land of 
hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain 
of heaven’ (Dt 11"). ‘1 will give the rain of your 
land in its season, the former rain, and the latter 
rain, that thou mayest gather in thy corn, and 
ey wine, and thine oil’ (v.14). Its soil is of a very 
rich description, and formerly clothed the hillsides 
in terraces, though now, for the inost part, it lies 
at the bottom of the valleys. Although Pal. has 
been dependent mainly on its rainfall, its streams 
have been utilized largely for irrigation purposes 
in the plains and in the Jordan Valley, and on the 
banks of the Jordan itself the rich soi] is subject 
to inundations in the spring (Jos 3”), 

The first famines mentioned in the Bible are 
those which occurred in the times of Abraham 
and Isaac (Gn 12! 26). In the first case, Abra- 
ham went down into Egypt to sojourn there ; in 
the second case, Isaac was about to do the same, 
but, being warned by God, went to Gerar to reside 
with Abimelech, king of the Philistines. It may 
be assumed that these famines were only partial in 
their extent. 

The famine which took place in the time of 
Jacob was one of great extent, as it included 
Syria, Egypt, and the sources of the Nile, and was 
one of great severity and long duration; it is 
recorded that ‘there was famine in all lands’ 
(Gn 41%), It lasted seven years, and was remark- 
able as Hane, been preceded oy seven years of 
plenty, which being foretold by Joseph, the Egyp. 
Government was enabled to gather up sufficient 
corn, not only to buy up all the lands and cattle of 
the Egyptians and to suppl the people, but also 
to sell corn to foreigners. And all countries came 
into Egypt to Joseph for to buy corn; because the 
famine was sore in all the earth’ (Gn 41°”). It 
is to be noted, however, that this is a famine 
restricted to want of corn, and that there is no 
indication that there was great want of pasturage. 
The sons of Jacob were able to take their asses 
to and from Egypt without difficulty. Waggons 
were sent to es up Jacob and his households. 
‘And their father Israel said unto them, If it be so 


now, do this; take of the choice fruits of the land 
in youy vessels, and carry down the man a present, 
a little balm, and a little honey, spicery, and 
myrrh, nuts and almonds’ (Gn 43"). ‘And they 
took their cattle, and their goods, which they had 

otten in the land of Canaan, and came into 

{ gypt’ (Gn 468), 

Iamines are mentioned in the time of the judges 
(Ru 1’), and in the time of king David (28 21), but 
it is not until the time of Elijah that any account 
is given of the failure of the pasturage and 
springs. ‘There shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word’ (1 K 17). 
‘And Ahab said unto Obadiah, Go through the 
land, unto all the fountains of water, and unto all 
the brooks: peradventure we may find grass and 
save the horses and mules alive, that we lose not 
all the beasts’ (185). Amongst the signs of the end 
in Jesus’ eschatological discourse are ‘famines in 
divers places’ (Mt 247, Mk 138, Lk 21"), For the 
famine referred to in Ac 11%, see CLAUDIUS. 

i. A graphic description of destruction of crops 
by hail is given Ex 9. 3.8 <The LORD sent 
thunder and hail, and fire ran down unto the 
earth; and the LORD rained hail upon the land 
of Egypt.’ ‘ And the flax and the barley were 
smitten, for the barley was in the ear, and the 
flax was bolled. But the wheat and the spelt were 
not smitten; for they were not grown up.’ The 
unusual occurrence of thunder and rain in the time 
of wheat harvest is accentuated in 18 12!%, 

iii, The effect of the destruction of crops by 
plagues of locusts is depicted Ex 10% ‘For they 
covered the face of the whole carth, so that the 
land was darkened; and they did eat every herb 
of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the 
hail had left; and there remained not any green 
aha either treo or herb of the field, through all 
the land of Egypt.’ Again, Jl 1‘ ‘That which 
the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust eaten ; 
and that which the locust hath left hath the 
canker-worm eaten; and that which the canker- 
worm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten.’ (See 
Driver, ad loc.) 

iv. The most terrible results of famine related 
in the Bible are due to the hand of man; and this 
was well recognized by king David. ‘And David 
said unto Gad, I am in a great strait; let us fall 
now into the hand of the Lorp; for his mercies 
are great: and let me not fall into the hand of 
man’ (28 24"). ‘And he shall eat the fruit of 
thy cattle, and the fruit of thy ground, until 
thou be destroyed: which also shall not leave 
thee corn, wine, or oil, the increase of thy kine, or 
the young of thy flock, until he have caused thee to 
perish’ (Dt 28"). ‘And thou shalt eat the fruit of 
thine own body, the flesh of thy sons, and of thy 
daughters, which the Lorp thy God hath given 
thee, in the siege, and in the straitness, wherewith 
thine enemies shall straiten thee’ (v.%). ‘And 
there was a great famine in Samaria: and, be- 
hold, they besieged it, until an ass’s head was sold 
for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth part 
of a cab of dove’s dung for five pieces of silver’ 
(2 K 6%), ‘And she answered, This woman said 
unto me, Give thy son, that we may eat him 
to-day, and we will eat my son to-morrow’ (v.™). 

Josephus, in his Antiquities and Wars of the 
Jews, gives several accounts of the horrible atroc- 
ities which took place during the famines in 
besieged cities, but in no account does he give 
such distressing details as in the BlOry of the last 
siege of Jerus. by Titus, in which he sums u 
that ‘neither did any other city ever suffer suc 
iniseries’ (Wars, Vv. x. 5). This account of Jose- 

hus is considered to be a description of the ful- 

Iment of the Propneay by our Lord (Mt 247), 
‘For then shall be great tribulation, such as hat, 
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not been since the beginning of the world until 
now, no, nor ever shall be,’ and is the history of 
the last famine connected with the Bible. 

In the Bible there is no allusion to horrors 
and privations due to famine such as occur periodi- 
cally in the world at the present time in the over- 
crowded portions of China and India. 

C. WARREN. 

FAMISH. — Occurring but four times in all, 
‘famish’ is thrice used transitively. Zeph 2" ‘he 
will famish all the gods of the earth’ (an, lit. as 
AVm ‘will make lean’); Gn 41% ‘And when all 
the land of Egypt was famished, the people cried 
to Pharaoh for bread’ (ay7m); Is 5! ‘ thei. honour- 
able men are famished’ (ay) ‘09 ‘$29, lit., as AVin 
and RVm, ‘their glory are men of famine,’ but the 
reading is doubtful, see esp. Driver on Dt 32”). 
This transitive use of ‘famish’ may be illustrated 
by Coverdale’s tr. of J] 1” ‘the shepe are fameszshied 
awaye,’ and Shaks. Zam. of Shrew, tv. iii. 3— 


‘What, did he marry me to famish me?’ 
Ltt. Andron. V. iti. 179— 
‘Set him breast-doep in earth, and famish him’ ; 
and Milton, PL xii. 78— 


‘Thin alr 
Above the clouds will pine his entrails gross, 
And famish him of breath, if not of bread.’ 


The intrans. occurrence is Pr 108 ‘The Lord will not suffer 
the soul of the righteous to famish.’ The Ifeb., translated 
‘suffer to famish,’ ig the same (though in Hiphil) ag in Gn 4155, 
and scarcely means more than ‘cause to hunger’; so that the 
statement loses soine of its comfort under the Eng. translation, 
if it does not even lose all its point. J. HASTINGS. 


FAN, FANNER.—Fan is used both as verb and 
as substantive. 1. Asverb (Heb, 7} in Qa) Is 4116 
‘Thou shalt fan them [the mountains and _ hills], 
and the wind shall carry them away’; Jer 4" for 
purifying ; 15’ for chastisement; and (same Heb. 
in Mel) Jer 51% Amer. RV has ‘winnow’ 
throughout. 2. As subst. ‘a winnowing-machine,’ 
Is 30%, Jer 157 (mq); Mt 3! Lk 3" (ardor). 
Fanner occurs only in Jer 51? ‘1 will send unto 
Babylon fanners, that shall fan her, and shall 
empty her land.’ The Ileb. of the Massoretic 
ointing (o°}) means ‘strangers,’ and so RV after 

wald and others. But the VSS (LXX. Pesh. 
Targ. Vulg.) point the Heb. differently (oN), and 
gain the word-play. Cheyne thinks the prophet 
ossibly intended to suggest both meanings. The 
ing. tr. may be traced from the Vulg. ventilatores, 
through Cov. ‘fanners,’ whom Geneva, Bishops’, 
Douay, and AV all follow. So also Luther 
(Worfler), and Rothstein in Kautzsch; and the 
French translators Ostervald and Segond (van- 
neurs), See AGRICULTURE. J. HASTINGS. 


FANOY is used as a verb absolutely in Sir 34° 
‘And the heart fancieth, as a woman’s heart in 
travail’ (gayrdgerac; averb which occurs elsewhere 
in LXX only Wis 6", ‘showeth herself,’ and in NT 
only He 12” rd gavratéuevov, AV ‘the sight,’ RV 
‘the appearance’). The previous Eng. Versions 
from Wyc. have ‘fantasie’ ag a subst. (Douay 
‘phantasie’), AV is the first to use the verb, and 
to spell ‘fancy.’* The Oxf. Eng. ict. gives only 
one example of ‘fancy’ used absolntely, Locke 
(1698) ‘we rather fancie than know.’ 

J. HASTINGS, 

FAR.—41. ‘Far’ is often used in AV as an adj. 
qualifying ‘country,’ as Is 8 ‘all ye of far 
countries’ (77x"7077 92); Zec 10° ‘they shall re- 
member me in far countries’ (O;pI992). Twice it 

*On the spelling Trench (Study of Words, 801) may be 
quoted : ‘When “ daey was spelt ‘‘ phant’sy,” as by Sylvester, 
in his translation of Du Bartas, and other scholarly writers 
of the 17th oent., no one could doubt of its identity with 


“* phantasy,” as no Greek scholar could mias its relation with 
farvacia.’ 


qualifies other substantives, Dt 29% ‘a, far land’ 
(agin] yay); Mk 13% ‘a man taking a far journey’ 
(4vOpwros admrédnuos, RV ‘sojourning in another 
country’). Modern usage would probably require 
‘distant,’ as Aldis Wright suggests. Certainly as 
an adj. ‘far’ was once used more freely than 1t is 
now: thus, Bp. Barlowe, Dialoge (1531), ed. of 
1897, p. 35, cNow to compare these fruites unto 
the actes of these Lutheran factyons, ye shall 
fynde a farre differonce.’ In Mt 21% 254, Mk 12), 
Lk 20", where the Greek is dodnuéw and AV has 
‘vo into a far cous RV more accurately trans- 
lates ‘go into another country.’ But the same 
Greek is rendered by AV ‘took his journey’ in 
Mt 25%, by RV ‘went on his journey’; and in 
Lk 15%, where the Greek is more fully dwedqunoer 
els ywpav waxpdv, AV renders ‘took his journey unto 
a far country,’ and RV retains. 

2. Notice the phrases: (a) thus far, Jer 48% 
‘Thus far is the judgment of Moab,’ 51% ‘Thus 
fur are the words of Serena? (both ajay), and 
Lk 22° ‘Suffer ye thus far’ (ws rovrov). (b) So far 
forth=to such an extent,’ 1 Es 1°? (ws ot). (c) Be 
it far from or far be it from. This phrase, which 
comes from Wyelif (esp. ed. 1388) after Vulg. absit 
hoc, occurs eight times in AV of OT as the 
translation of Ldalilah, a substantive formed from 
hdlal, to profane, with locative suffix, therefore 
lit. ad profanum! to the unholy! The passages 
are Gn 18% 4i3, 1 § 290 299 2915 2 § 20% dt 2317, Job 
34%, (Elsewhere the same Heb. expression occurs 
Gn 447-97, Jos 227 2416 1S 123 14% 207, Job 27°, 
where it is tr. ‘God forbid’ (AV and RV); also 
(combined with mm) 1S 246 26, 1 K 21° ‘the Lorp 
forbid’; and (combined with ox) 1 Ch 129 «My 
God forbid.’] In Apocr. the same Eng. phrase is 
found, 1 Mac 13° ‘be it far from me’ (uh poe 
yévoirro); and in NT Mt 16*2 ‘Be it far from thee, 
Lord? ("TAews cor, where Ocds yévoiro is understood, 
as 18Vm ‘God have mercy on thee’). 

The Lord is ‘far from the wicked’ (Pr 15%), but 
He is ‘nigh unto ajl them that call upon him’ (IP's 
145)8); so the Psalimists frequently cry, ‘Be not far 
from me’ (22) 1-19 979 3522 382! 7122), for in His 
presence is fulness of joy (Ps 164). St. Paul 
taught the Athenians that He is ‘not far from 
every one of us’ (Ac 17”), yet it is by the blood of 
Christ that we are ‘made nigh’ (Eph 2%), so that 
we are encouraged and enabled to ‘draw near 
with a true heart in fulness of faith’ (He 10°). 

J. HASTINGS. 

FARE, FAREWELL. — To ‘fare,’ from Anglo- 
Saxon faran (Ger. fohren, Gr. wop-evoac), is to 
‘travel,’ to ‘po,’ as Spenser, FQ 1. x. 683— 

‘But let me here for aye in peace remaine, 
Or streight way on that last long voyaye fare.’ 

Then comes the mcaning ‘get on’ well or ill, as 
1$ 178 ‘look how thy brethren fare’ (o$¥> sppn, 
lit. ‘visit thy brethren [and inquire] as to their 
wellbeing’ [cf. Gn 374, 258 117}; Cov. ‘loke how 
thy brethren do,’ Wye. ‘thi britheren thou shalt 
visite, if thei right doon’); Sir 3% ‘A stubborn 
heart shall fare evil at the last’ (kaxw@jcerar, RV 
‘fare iJ]’); 32% ‘he that trusteth in him shall fare 
never the worse’ (ovx éAarrwO}cerat, RV ‘shall 
suffer no loss’); 2 Mac 9” ‘Tf ye and your children 
fare well’; 11% ‘If ye fare well’ (both &ppwede). 
The perf. pass. of the Greek verb found in the two 
last-quoted passages (jwvvyju) was used in the im- 
erative sing. (Eppwoo) or plu. (€ppwode) as a formula 
or closing a letter, lit. ‘be strong, prosper.’ This 
formula is accordingly expressed b the word fare- 
well in English. In Ac 15”, suhove the verb is 
plu., the older form is retained in AV and RV 
‘fare ye well’; but in 23°, where the verb is sing., 
AV has ‘Farewell’ (RV with most edd. omits). 
Once ‘farewell’ is the tr. of xalpew, 2Co 184 
‘Finally, brethren, farewell’ (RVm ‘rejoice’ or ‘ be 
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perfected’). ‘Fare ye well’ is the tr. of most 
previous VSS from Tind., but Wye. ‘ioie ye,’ Cov. 
‘reioyse,’ Rheims ‘reioyce’ (after Vulg. gaucete), 
and it is probable that the Gr. yalpew is in- 
adequately represented by the Eng. ‘farewell,’ 
since it never lost the sense of ‘ rejoice,’ by slippin 
into a mere formality of speech, as the Eng. wor 
has done. See Lightfoot on Ph 4‘. 

In T.k 1619 (‘fared sumptuously every day’) the Eng. word 
‘fared’ ig probably to be taken in a sense that is still common, 
‘feed,’ ‘be entertained with food.’ Wyclif’s tr. is ‘eete euery 
dai schynyngli’ Antes Vulg. epulabatur quotidie splendide) 
Coverdale's ‘fared deliciously euery daye.’ Cov, was repeated 
by Cranmer and the Geneva of 1557; but the Gen. of 1560 gives 
‘fared wel and delicately,’ the Bishops’ ‘ fared very delitiously,’ 
the Rhemish ‘fared magnifically.’ Now it is true that neither 
‘fared’ nor ‘sumptuously’ is restricted to taking food. In 
More’s Utopia (ii. 8, Lupton’s ed. p. 264) we read, ‘ Thither they 
sende furth some of their citezeina as Lieuetenauntes, to lyue 
theire sumptuously lyke men of honoure and renowne’; and 
Sir T. Elyot (The Governowr, 1531, ii. 192, Croft’s ed.) says, 
‘Many mo princes and noble men of the Nomanes. .. made 
solempne and sumptuouse playesin honour of their goddea,’ 
But it is possible that it was a passage in the last-named work 
that suggested the tr. of AV, and in that passage the sense of 
feed or feast is unmistakable: (ii. 836) ‘The noble emperour 
Augustus... fared sumptuously and delicately, the citie of 
Rome at that tyme beinge vexed with skarcitie of grayne.’ If 
that is the meaning of AV, it is inadequate to expresa the 
original (sbqpeivépesvog x0’ Hpdpas dro x pait), where the verb means 
to ‘make inerry’ (Lk 1219 1523. 24. 20.33 and elsewhere), and the 
adverb (of which this is the only occurrence in biblical Greek) 
means ' ae (the adj. is often xppace to dresa, Lk 231), 
Ac 1080, Ja 22.3, Rev 1918), so that the tr. is literally ‘making 
merry every day brilliantly.’ Luther’s tr. is lebte alle Tage 
herrltch und in Freuden; Welzsiicker, genose sein Leben alle 
Tage im Glanze; Ostervald, se traitoit bien et magntfiquement ; 
Oltramare, ,aisatt brillante chtre; Scgond, menait joyeuse et 
brillante vie; RVm ‘living in mirth and splendour every day.’ 

V has given ‘sumptuous fare’ for AV ‘delicate fare’ in Sir 2923 
(Gr. idicpate Aa~wpe). J. HASTINGS, 
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FASHION (facére, to make, faction-em, a mak- 
ing, It. fazione, Old Fr. facon, Old Eng. facioun). 
There are some old uses in AV, and they are all 
retained in RY. 

4. The make or shape of a thing: Ex 26” ‘thou 
shalt rear up the tabernacle according to the 
fashion thereof which was showed thee in the 
mount.’ The Heb. (n9vn mishpdé) is the ordinary 
word for the decision of a judge, hence due or right 
measure, even in cases not decided by judging, right 
proportion (1 K 47 [Heb. Ae charge’; Jer 30° of a 
city, ‘manner,’ rather weak; Is 40%, in creation— 
riving each part its due place and function). In 

ix 26% it seems to be used as synonymous with 
n'339 (from 433 to build, so ‘ building,’ ‘make’), which 
is employed in the parallel passages Ex 25" ®, and 
is there tr?‘ pattern.’ This Heb. word mishpd¢ de- 
veloped manele as the Eng. word ‘fashion’ has done. 
In Gn 40® and elsewhere it signifies manner or cus- 
tom, and in 2 K 17 outward appearance. It is tr4 
‘fashion’ also in 1 K 6%, Ezk 42" (in both of parts of 
a building). Wyclif’s word in Ex 26° is ‘saumpler.’ 

In 2 K 16 ‘king Ahaz sent to Urijah the priest 
the fashion of the altar,’ the Heb. is nioy démith 
(from 393 to be like), a common word in Ezk for 
the external appearance. Here it is probably a 
drawing or model. Cf. 2 Ch 4° ‘thesimilitude (7.e. 
images) of oxen.’ 

The remaining Heb. word is aj13" ¢ékhdndh (from 
n2, 27 to set up), Ezk 43"! ‘show them the form 
of the house and the fashion thereof.’ The Heb. 
is probably here the arrangement or fittings. 
Wyclif has ‘the figure of the hous, and makyng 
(1388 apie yuga thereof.’ ‘Forme and fashion’ 
come from Coverdale. 

In Wis 16% ‘even then was it altered into all 
fashions,’ the meaning seems to be (as Deane), 
that the manna changed its taste according to the 
palate of the eater, and fire modified its nature 
according to its Maker’s will (Gr. els mdvra, RV 
‘into all forms’). 
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In NT we find ‘ fashion’ with this meaning only 
Ac 7* ‘Our fathers had the tabernacle of witness 
in the wilderness, as he had appointed, speaking 
unto Moses, that he should make it according to 
the fashion that he had seen’ (rémos, as LXX in 
Ex 25", RV ‘figure ’).* 

2. The appearunce of a thing, as Ja 1™ Tind, 
‘For assone as he hath loked on him silfe, he 
pest his waye, and forgetteth immediatlie what 
lis fassion was.’ So in AV, Lk 9” ‘as he prayed, 
the fashion of his countenance was altered’ (Gr. 
7d eléos ro} mpoowrov atrot). Especially outward 
visible appearance in contrast with inner reality, 
as Shaks. Merch. of Venice, tv. i. 18— 

‘Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 

That thou but leadst this fashion of thy malice 

To the last hour of act; and then ‘tis thought 

Thou'lt show thy mercy and remorse more strange 

Than is thy strange apparent cruelty.’ 
1 Co 7*! ‘the fashion of this world passeth away,’ 
and Ph 2° ‘being found in fashion as a man, ie 
humbled himself.” The Gr. is ¢xfna, whose meaning 
is fully discussed in the Commentaries. See also 
Trench, 7’ Syn. pp. 252-258 ; Gifford, Jncarna- 
tion, p. 22 1f.; Hapos. Times, viii. 391f. The Eng- 
lish is perhaps more emphatic (in expressing mere 
outward ph bcerance) than the Greek. In 1Co7® 
Wye. and the Rhemish have ‘figure’ after Vulg. 


Jigura; 'Tind. introduced ‘fashion’ Boonen ’), and 


the other VSS followed him. In Ph 2° ‘fashion’ 
is not found before AV. Wye. translates Vulg. 
(habitus) literally, ‘habyt’ (1386 ‘abite’); Tind. 
Cov. and Cran. ypive ‘apparel’; Gen. 1557 ‘ appear- 
ance,’ 1560 ‘shape,’ as Tomson and Khem. NT; 
Bish. ‘ figure.’ 

3. In Ja 1" AV has retained from Tind. ‘the 
flower thereof falleth, and the grace of the fashion 
of it porisheth,’ where the Gr. is rpdcwrop, ‘ face.’ 
So in Old Eng. ‘fashion’ was used literally for the 
face, as on Lif Manhode (1430), U1. xxxviii. 
155, ‘She shadwde hire visage and hire facioun 
vnder hire hood.’ Cf. Lk 12° Tind. ‘Ypocrites ye 
can skyll of the fass'on of the erth, and of theskye’ 
(rpdcwrov; Wyc., Rhem., AV, RV, ‘ face’). 

4. Manner: 2 Es 4" ‘ How long shall I hope on 
this fashion ?’ (sic, RV after the Syriac, ‘ How long 
ure we here?’); 5% ‘They that be born in the 
strength of youth are of one fashion’ (alist sung) ; 
Wis 2 ‘his ways are of another fashion’ (é&\\ay- 
pévat, RV ‘of strange fashion’); 14‘he... forced 
all his skill to make the resemblance of the best 
fashion’ (ért 7d xdédd\ov, RV ‘toward a greater 
beanty’); Mk 2)? ‘We never saw it on this 
fashion’ (otrws), Soin Pref. to AV ‘they did not 
cast the streets, nor proportion the houses in such 
comely fashion, as had been most sightly and con- 
venient’; and Shaks. Hamlet, 1. iii. 111— 

‘My lord, he hath importuned me with love, 
In honourable fashion. 
Ay, fashion you may call it; go to, go to.’ 

§. Manners and customs: 2 Mac 4° ‘a place for 
exercise, and for the training up of youth in the 
fashions of the heathen’ (the Gr. is simply ég¢nBlay, 
i.e. youth, hence RV ‘and form a body of youths 
to be trained therein’); 45 ‘the height of Greek 
fashions’ (dxuh rod ‘EAAnnopod, RV ‘an extreme of 
Greek fashions’); 6° ‘that they should observe the 
same fashions’ (dywyiv, RV ‘ conduct’). 

The verb to fashion is of frequent occurrence, 
In OT and Apocr. it has always the sense of give 
shape to, form. But the word was formerly used 
in the sense of ‘transform,’ t.e. change the form or 
fashion into something else. Thus Tindale, Obeds- 
ence of a Christian Man, 97b, ‘When a man fealeth 
... him selfe... altered and fascioned lyke vnto 


*In He 8 the same quotation is made, and adheres still more 
closely to the LXX of Ex 2540, but the Eng. (AV and RV) is 
‘pattern,’ as it has been since Tindale. . 
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Christe’; H. Smith, Sermons (1592), ‘ Fashion thy- 
self to Paul.’ In NT there are two examples of 
this meaning: Ph 32‘ Who shall change our vile 
body, that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body’ (ctupopdos; RV ‘that it may be 
conformed to the body of his glory’); 1 P 1 ‘not 
fashioning yourselves according to the former 
lusts’ (cvoxyuarifduevot). J. HASTINGS, 


FAST.—1. Fast is frequently used in AV both 
as adj. and adv. in the sense of firm, secure, os Ps 
38? ‘ hee arrows stick fast,in me’; Ps 65® ‘ Which 
by his strength setteth fast the mountains’; Pr 
433 ‘Take fast hold of instruction’; 2 Es 2" 
‘Mother, embrace thy children, and bring them up 
with gladness, make their fect as fast as a pillar’ 
(confirma pence ecorum, RV ‘stablish their feet’); 
Ac 16% ‘Who... thrust them down into the 
inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks’ 
(jofarloaro), Cf. Chaucer, Anelida and Arcite 
(Skeat’s Student’s ed. p. 117)— 

‘ Almighty God, of trouthe sovereyn, 
Wher is the trouthe of man? who hath hit sleyn? 
Who that hem loveth shal hem fynde as fast 
As in a tempest is a roten mast.’ 

2. In reference to sleep, sound, as Jg 47! ‘he was 
fast asleep and weary’ (RV ‘in a deep sleep’; see 
RVm and Moore, in doc.). 3. Close, near, only Ru 
28. 41. 38 as 25 ‘abide here fast by my maidens.’ Cf. 
Milton, PL ii. 725— 

‘the snaky sorceress that sat 
Fast by Hell-gate, and kept the fatal key.’ 

In every case ‘ fast’ is used to bring out the force of 
the verb or adj. used in the original ; there is never a 
separate word for it in the Hebrew or the Greck. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FASTING.—Often described in OT (esp. in P, 
where it is practically a technical term) by phrase 
‘to afllict the soul,’ Wwe ayy (Lv 16% 8 9327-32) Ny 
297 30'8, Ps 35, Is 58% 29), tr. by LXX in the 

assagcs In Nu by «axodv rhv yuyny, in the others 

y rarewoivy rhy Puxiv, for which sec also Jth 4°, 
and which may be assumed to have this precise 
reference, and not a more gencral one at Sir 2)7 717, 
The pote docs not denote primarily spiritual 
humiliation, even as the proper accompaniment of 
fasting. It has a physical meaning. This will 
be perceived if the material sense in which ‘soul’ 
was in early times used be remembered (cf. for 
a& similar expression Ps 69"), The more literal 
terms ow ‘to fast,’ ols ‘fasting,’ are also common 
inOT. In NT the words are yycrevew and vyoreta. 

(A) IN THE OT.—4. The practice of fasting (a) in 
the times before the Captivity.—The one regular 
fast, the institution of wiih is ascribed to this 
peree is that of the Day of Atonement (Lv 162% 3! 

377-83, Nu 29’, Jer 36°).* But there are many 
exaniples of fasts on special occasions, dictated by 
the sense of having transgressed, or of calamity, 
ea or impending. Such a fast is inspired by 

amuel (18 7°); enjoined by Jehoiakim and the 
ponces (Jer 36°); hypocritically by Jezebel (1 K 

1% 12), In like manner individuals are moved to 
fast— David when his child is smitten with sickness 
(28 121% 1-2), Ahab on hearing his doom (1 K 2177), 

The abstinence from food or drink for forty 
days by Moses on the Mount (Ex 34%), and by 
Elijah (1 K 198), seem to be recorded rather as 


extraordinary or miraculous occurrences than as 
fasts purposely undertaken. 
(b) After the Cantivity. — Additional regular 


fasts now appear, the memorials of the times of 
bitter shame and calamity through which the 
nation had passed. Four are enumerated in Zec 
8, cf. 785 (a) ‘The fast of the fourth month’ 
(Tammuz). On the 9th of this month, the Chal- 


* For the question whether the observance of the Day of A . 
ment was known in pre-exilic times, see p. 199> of this wee 
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deeans broke into the city (Jer 39? and 52* 7), 
According, however, to Talm. tradition the fast in 
this month was observed on the 17th, on which 
day the breaking of the tables of the law by 
Moses is said to have occurred, and also the 
cessation of the daily offering in consequence of 
the famine during the siege by the Chaldeeans. 
It was held also that later the ony was further 
desecrated through the burning of the law by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (in Talm. called Apostemus), 
and his introduction of an idol into the Holy 
Place. (8) ‘The fast of the fifth month’ (Ab). 
The destruction of the temple took place accord- 
ing to 2 K 25% on the 7th, according to Jer 62" on 
the 10th of this month. ‘The 9th was, however, 
the day which was observed, at all events accord- 
ing to the Talmud. ‘The destruction of the second 
temple is said to have taken place on the same 
day ; and the announcement was believed to have 
been made on this day also to the generation 
of Isr. who came out of Egypt that they should 
not enter Canaan. (7) ‘The fast of the seventh 
month’ (Tisri), possibly held in commemoration of 
Atonement; the extinction of the government 
left in Jerusalem under Gedaliah took place in 
this month through his assassination (2 K 25%), 
This, acc. to tradition, happened on the 3rd of Tisri. 
(65) ‘The fast of the tenth month’ (Tebet). On 
the 10th of this month the sicge by Nebuch. began 
(2 K 25}, Jer 52‘), The reference in Ezk 24): ? shows 
how the habit of marking it by a fast might arise. 


From the Talm. we learn that, in the tines for which {it can 
be taken as evidence of the practice to which the prophet 
refers, the 9th of Ab waa reyariied as by far the most im- 

ortant, and that its observance was then universally binding, 
Vo should infer from Zec 7 and 8 that it always held this posi- 
tion of pre-eminence. The people ask only (78) whether they 
need continue to observe this fast. In the answer of God 
through the prophet, first one other fast is coupled with it (75), 
then all four of the fasta that had been instituted in conse- 
quence of their calamitics are mentioned (819). It is probable 
that the three not referred to in tha people’s question were 
not reyarded ag of such strict obligation, and therefore not felt 
to be onerous. The prophet, on the other hand, names them 
all, because the principles on which he insisted applied to all 
equally. According to the Talmud those three were, after they 
had ceased to be kept, reintroduced subsequently to the de- 
struction of the second temple; and it was taught that they 
need be observed only at times when the Jews were oppressed 
or were suffering calamitics (cf. Bruck, Phariadtsche Volkssitten 
und Ritualien, p. 45 1¥.). Jewish interpreters seem to have 
understood Zce.’s words (S$!) as giving a dispensation from the 
observance of the fasts in the interval between the restoration 
and the destruction of the second temple (Brtick, tb.). 


We may perhaps find a trace of the institution 
of one other regular fast in OT—in the Bk. of 
Esther. That book explains the origin of the 
Feast of Puriin, and in Rabbinic times the celebra- 
tion of that feast was accompanied by a fast in 
commemoration of the fasting of Esther, Mordecai, 
and the people (41%25-!7)/ There may be an 
allusion to this part of the commemoration in 
9"! end. 

Naturally, there is no lack in the period from 
the Captivity onwards of instances of fasta on 
special occasions. Of such as the whole people 
joincd in we have, in addition to the one in Est 
just referred to, Ezr 8-3, Neh 91; and as 
examples of fasts by individuals, Neh 14, Dn 9°. 
The references to fasting in the Apocr. are not so 
numerous as might have been expected, and do 
not throw much additional light upon the history 
of the precuce (To 128, 1 Mac 3%, 2 Mac 13!) 

2. The manner of observing fasts.—There cap be 
little doubt that, in accordance with usual Oriental 
peecvicg, fasting involved complete abstinence from 
ood. The period for the Day of Atonement was 
‘from even till even’ (Lv 2332), No work was to be 
done (Lv 16%: 3! 2332) Nu 297). There are allusions 
also to the use of sackcloth and ashes (Dn 9}, 
Jon 3° ete.). Abstinence of another kind was 
also required, referred to in 1 Co 75 (TR): various 
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passages of OT might be quoted in confirmation, 
though none very istinctly connected with fasts. 
It is spoken of plainly in the Talmud. 

3. The purpose of fasting.—W. R. Smith observes 
(RS*, p. 434), ‘The usage of religious fasting is 
commonly taken as a sign of sorrow, the worship- 
pers being so distressed at the alienation of their 
god that they cannot eat; but there are very 
strong reasons for believing that in the strict 
Oriental form, in which total abstinence from 
meat and drink is prescribed, repeated is pumerly 
nothing more than a preperation or the sacra- 
mental eating of holy flesh.’ It is difficult, 
however, to discover traces of this view in OT. 
There we find fasting employed alm Py as & sign 
of mourning (1 8 3134), or with the evident object of 
deprecating divine wrath, or winning divine com- 

assion. Its suitability cannot well be explained 
in either of these connexions, except on the 
ground that it is often a natural effect of grief, 
and may therefore be purposely employed as a 
sign of it. Inits religious use such a mute expres- 
sion of sorrow would be an act of contrition for sin, 
or appeal for heavenly aid in distress. A super- 
stitious idea of its etlicacy was, no doubt, often 
entertained; but the particular form of error 
which the prophets found it necessary to condemn 
was the ordinary one of the formalist, who fails to 
perceive that his external observances can have no 
value when dissevered from purity and righteous- 
ness of life (Is 588-7, Jer 141-4, Zec 7, 8). 

(B) IN THE NT,—1. The Jewish practice. —There 
is an allusion in Ac 27® to ‘the Fast,’ which was 
so par excellence, t.e. the Day of Atonement. 
But the chief point which we learn from NT is 
that by this time frequent additional fasts had 
become customary with those in Judaism who 
desired to lead a specially religious life, e.g. Anna 
(Lk 2%), Again, the Pharisee in the parable says, 
‘I fast twice in the week’ (Lk 18?%), The allusion 
is to the two weekly fast-days, Thursday and Mon. 
day, on the former of which days Moses was said 
a gone up into the Mount, and on the latter 
to have come down from it. Mention is made of 
them frequently in the Talmud. ‘There is also an 
interesting reference to them in the Didache 8}, 
where Christians are bidden not to fast with the 
hypocrites on the second and fifth days of the 
week, but on the fourth and on Friday. Further, 
the question asked of Jesus by the disciples of 
John and of the Pharisees (Mt 94, Mk 218, Lk 5%), 
reveals the interesting fact that teachers who had 
gathered about them bands of scholars, used to 
give to their disciples special rules on the subject. 

2. The teaching of Jesus.—There are two pas- 
sages only, but those significant ones. (a) That in 
the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 6'%8), Our Lord’s 
whole aim here appears to be to secure perfect 

urity and simplicity of intention, a ‘fasting unto 
xod’ (cf. Zec 75) in the fullest and deepest sense. 
This would be the most effectual cure for ever 
error, practical or even intellectual (comp. His 
teaching on almsgiving and prayer, Mt 6'", and 
see art. on former). 

(2) His answer to the question of the disciples 
of John and of the Pharisees (Mt 9", Mk 
918-22, Lk 6-8), This answer throws light on 
His whole method and aim. To understand it we 
must bear in mind the question which called it 
forth. There is no reason to believe that either 
our Lord or His disciples failed to keep any day of 
fasting which was generally observed by religious 
members of the class of artisans and small trades- 
men in Galilee, such as the Day of Atonement. 
But He had imposed upon them no frequent 
additional fasts. He defends them from the 
stricture passed on them, and in so doing replies 
to the criticism of His own teaching, which was 
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implied, by setting forth the principles on which 
He acted. He refrained from prescribing forms, 
not that He condemned them as mischievous or 
uscless, but because it would have been the wrong 
end at which to begin. The course which He 
adopted was alone fitting, in view of the far-reach- 
ing change of character and thought which He 
designed to effect. 


The precise force of the distinction which Jesua drew between 
the days while the bridegroom was present and those when he 
should be removed, deserves to be marked. The time of His 
presence on earth was a Messianic time, a foretaste of the restitu- 

lon of all things. The thought that fasting would he dis- 
continued in Messiah’s days was already familiar to the Jewish 
mind. The language of Zec surperter it (819), and thus, as it 
is interesting to note, Jesus added emphasis to the claim to be 
the Messiah, which He virtually made in referring to Himself as 
the bridegroom, by what He said as to the unsuitability of 
requiring fasts from His disciples then. We may believe also 
that He wished them afterwards to look back to the time that 
they companied with Him as one of Joy. But His clear pre- 
vision that the perfect fultilment of the promise was not yet at 
hand, and that a period of sadness ral trial would intervene 
before it, is not less remarkable, and His words unquestionably 
imply that there would be a place for fasting in the coming 
dispensation. Further, the inference which has frequently 
been drawn from them by Protestant commentators, that in the 
Christlan Church fasting was to be practised only when dictated 
by special feelings of sorrow, and hence that it was to be a 
matter of individual choice, confined to occasions of wide- 
spread and wa too calamity, hardly seems to be justified ; 
cre ry characterizes broadly the difference between two whole 
periods. 

On the other hand, in the parables which follow, and in Ilia 
line of conduct, to which attention had been directed, He 
plainly shows that He intended questions of outward observance 

be judged with reference to new principles which he incul. 
cated, and that He left them to be decided by His Ohurch 
under the guidance of the Spirit Who should come in His 
name (but see Hort, Jud. Chr. P- 24). 

This intention was shown alike by what He did and did not 
conform to in the religious usages around Him. We have 
noticed that the keeping of the law of Moses was not in ques- 
tion on the occasion under consideration. But in point of fact 
His attitude to that law, the respect for it which He en- 
couraged by word and example, His silence as to its approach- 
ing abrogation, were based on the same principle as the non- 
imposition of new forms. He intended the rites of the Mosaic 
law to be set aside or changed only as the result of a new 
spiritual growth. 

3. The practice of the early Church.—The chief 
instances are before solemn epporminents (Ac 
13% 8 14%), St Paul alludes to his fasts (2 Co 
6° 1177), It is somewhat difficult, however, to 
decide whether he is speaking of voluntary or 
involuntary ones, Perhaps both are included. 
The connexion of words seems rather to suggest 
voluntary fasts in the former passage, and involun- 
tary ones in the latter. In places TR has an 
allusion to fasting where if is wanting according 
to the best evidence (Mt 174, Mk 9%, Ac 10%, 
1 Co 7). This corruption of the text may have 
been due to the increasing value which was set 
on fasting in the Christian Church with the lapse 
of time. See further, FEASTS AND FAsts. 

In the Oxyrhynchus fragment discovered by Grenfell and 
Hunt, the 2nd Logion contains the words i&y 4% wneribenrs sév 
wbopev, ed per pnts chy Baeidsiay vov God. The construction and 
the meaning of the saying are both difficult: Harnack (Die 
jingst entdeckten Spriuche Jesu, 8 ff.) contends for a meta- 
phorical sense of the word ‘fast.’ Amongst other discussions 
of the sense of this Logion we may refer to Grenfell and Hunt's 


editio princeps of the AO'TA IH2OT (10 ff.), Redpath (Hapositor, 
Bepe 1897, p. 225), Heinrici in ThL (21st Aug. 1897), Swete 
( 


xpos. Times, Sept. 1897, p. 546f.). 
V. H. STANTON. 
FAT.—See Foop and SACRIFICE. 


FAT.—As a verb ‘fat’ is now nearly displaced 
by ‘fatten.’ It occurs in Sir 26’ ‘The grace of a 
wife delighteth her husband, and her discretion 
will fat his bones’ (x:ave?, RV ‘fatten’); and the 
ptcp. ‘fatted’ in 1 K 4% (‘ fatted fowl,’ Heb. aaa, 
Sen ROWS): Jer 46% (‘fatted bullocks,’ RV ‘calves 
of the stall’), Lk 15% 77%; to which RV adds 
1 S 28% ‘a fatted calf’? (AV ‘a fat calf’). 

J. HASTINGS. 

FAT.—Fat, meaning a large vessel for holding 
liquids, has been displaced by ‘vat’ in literary 
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English. The difference between the spellings, 
aye Skeat (Htymol, Dict. s.v.) is one of dialect 
only, ‘fat’ being northern and ‘vat’ southern. 
Fat occurs in AV, J] 2% ‘the fats shall overflow 
with wine and oil,’ and 3! (both 27:); in the com- 
pound ‘ winefat’ in Is 63? (na), Mk 12) (droAjuov, 
AV 1611 ‘ wine fat’ as two words) ; and ‘ pressfat’ 
(1611 ‘ presse-fat’) Hag 2)° (39:). 

RV gives ‘vats’ in Jl (see Driver’s note, ad loc.), 
though in Pr 3" it changes ‘presses’ of AV into 
‘fate’ (37°). ‘Winefat’ of Mk 12! is made ‘ wine- 

ress, and ‘pressfat’ of Hag 2!° ‘winefat’ (not 
y Amer. RV). Amer. RV prefers ‘winevat’ to 
winefat in Is 637. See WINE. J. HASTINGS, 


FATE.—See WILL. 
FATHER.—See FAMILY and Gop. 
FATHOM.—See WRIGHTS AND MRASURES. 


FATLING.—A fatling is an animal, especially a 
young animal, fattened for slaughter. It is the 
tr®° of three Heb. and one Greek word. (1) Afér?’, 
plu. mért’im, 28 6", Is 118, Ezk 39'*: which is 
elsewhere tr’ ‘fat cattle’ (RV ‘fatlings’), 1K 
1% 19. 25. ‘fed beasts’ (so RV), Is 13 ‘fat beasts’ 
(so RV), Am 6”, (2) AMéhim, Ps 66%; which else- 
where occurs only Is 5” tr¢ ‘fat ones,’ AV and 
RV. (8) Mishnim, 18 15°, which means ‘seconds,’ 
of a second, inferior sort (as AVm). But that 
is plainly not the meaning here. Hence the text 
is generally amended into mashmannim (a7), 
which is found in Neh 8”, and means ‘fat things,’ 
‘delicacies’ (EV ‘the fat’). This is the read- 
ing followed by EV, and it has the support of 
Targ. Syr. and Arab. VSS. But Driver (Notes 
on Sam. p. 94) prefers to read hasshéménim, which 
occurs (in the sing.) in Ezk 34! (and elsewhere), 
and is tr’ ‘the fat.’ He then renders ‘the best of 
the flocks and the herds, even the fat ones and the 
lambs’ (a 730) oynwa). (4) oiriord (lit. ‘fed with 

rain )s Mt 22'‘my oxen and my fatlings are 

illed’ (Tindale’s tr"; Wye. ‘my bolis [bulls] and 
my volatilis bendy iter Vulg. tauri met et 
altilia). To those RV adds (5) bér?Gh, Ezk 34° 
‘the fatlings’ for AV ‘them that are fed’: the 
word is an adj., and is tr? ‘fat’ in v.” (‘fat cattle’ 
AV and RV), it is the ‘fat’ kine of Pharaoh’s 
dream (Gn 41), J. ILASTINGS. 


FAUCHION.—Jth 13° ‘she... took down his 
fauchion from thence,’ and 16° ‘the fauchion 
passed LaroUe A his neck’ (AV 1611 ‘fauchin,’ RV 
‘scimitar’), The Greek is deuwd«ns (in 16° A has 
dxuwdaes, to which Hatch and Redpath give a sep. 
entry in their Concord to the Sept., but with a 
query), found only here. The dx., a word of Persian 
origin, is often used in Herodotus to describe a 
short sword. See Sworp. The Eng. word was 
originally the name of ‘a broad sword more or 
less curved on the convex side’; but in later use 
and in poetry signified a sword of any kind. 

J. HASTINGS. 

FAULT.—A fault is properly a defect or short- 
coming (fadlitus, late Lat. ptcp. of fallére, to fail, 
come short, Old Fr. faute*) either of material 
things, as Ld. Berners, Froissart, 1. clix. 193, 
‘ They had gret faut in their hoost of vitayle’; or 
from a recognized standard of physical beauty, 
workmanship, or moral rectitude. The defect 
expressed by ‘fault’ is in AV almost always mora}, 
but the larger meaning, shortcoming in any sense, is 


* Fatte ig the more accurate spelling, the 2 being inserted 
from the influence of It. falta and Lat. fallere, although the u 
stands, of couree, forthe 7. In the Psalter of 1689 the apelling is 
always faute, though modern editions of the Pr. Bk. spell fault. 
In AV of 1611 it is fault always. 


seen in Rey 145 ‘they are without fault before the 
throne of God’ (4uwpor, RV ‘without blemish’); cf. 
Jude ‘faultless’ (d4umpovs, RV ‘without blemish’). 
In 1 Co 6’ the least degree of moral blame is ex- 
pressed (Gr. #rryua, RV ‘defect,’ RVm ‘ loss’). 
Oraik (Eng. of Shake. p. 124) says, ‘The word fault formerly, 
though often signifying no more than {it now does, carri 


goinetimes @ much greater weight of meaning than we now 
attach to it.’ And he gives as an example Jul. Cera. 1. iii. 5— 


‘Who ever knew the heavens menace 80? 
Those that have known the earth so full of faults.’ 


To which may be added Tit. Andron. v., ii, 178— 


* You killed her husband, and for that vile fault 
Two of her brothers were condemned to death.’ 


Bee also Rom. and Jul. mn. fii. 25— 


*O deadly sin! O rude unthankfulnese } 
Thy fault our law calls death.’ 
And Milton, PZ xii, 337— 


* Whose foul idolatries, and other faulte 
Heapt to the popular sum, will so incense 
God, as to leave them.’ 


This greater freedom in the use of ‘fault’ enabled AV to 
retain Coverdale’s tro of Gn 419 ‘ This daye do I remembre my 
fawte,’ though Wyo. had ‘1 knowleche my synne,’ and the Heb. 
(Xo) is some thirty times translated ‘sin.’ Other words 
usually tré ‘gin’ are occasionally rendered fault,’ as nxvp 
(vb.) Ex 616;* ty 2S 88, Pa 694, Again, in Dt 252 ayy, which 
is everywhere else tr! ‘wickedness,’ is trd ‘ fault,’ although all 

revious VSS had either ‘sin’ (Wyc. Douay) or ‘trespass’ 
Cov. Gen. Bish.): RV gives ‘wickedness.’ And weparre, 
trd ‘trespass’ Mt 614.15, Mk 1125.20, 2 Co 619, Eph 21, Col z!8; 
‘offence ’ Ro 425 615. 16. 17. 18. 20; * fall’ Ro-1121.123 and ‘sin’ Eph 
17 25, Col 213, is trd ‘fault’ 2 Co 5198, Ja 518: RV gives ‘ trespass’ 
always, except Ro 1111 ‘ fall,’ marg. ‘ trespass.’ 

‘Make no fault,’ a very rare expression, is 
found Sir 93 (uh wAnumedjoys, RV ‘commit no 
fault’). ' 

In the trial before Pilate, St. John thrice uses alrla 
(18% 19%), and St. Luke thrice atriov (25% '4- 92), 
Except in Lk 23” (‘cause’) AV renders in each 
case by ‘fault’; but the meaning of both words is 
‘ground for committal,’ ‘legal cause for_prosecnu- 
tion.’ RV gives ‘crime’ in Jn, leaving Lk as in 
AV. 
Faulty is now nearly confined to the expression 
of physical defects. In 25 1418 (ovx adj.), Hos 10? 
(ovx vb. =be held gnilty) it is used as the expression 
of moral wrong, RV ‘guilty.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FAYOUR.—Favour is of frequent occurrence in 
Shakespeare and elsewhere in the sense of personal 
appearance, and then as simply meaning the face 
(ef. COUNTENANCK and CITEER). ‘Thus Spenser, 
FQ V. vii. 839— 

‘She knew not his favour’s likelyncsne, 

For many scarres and many hoary hcares, 

But stood long staring on him mongst uncertain fears,’ 
More, Utopia (Robinson’s tr", Lumby’s ed. p. 19), 
‘whom by his favoure and apparell furthwith I 
judged to bea mariner.’ Shaks. As You Like It, 
IV. lil. 87— 

*The boy is fair, 
Of female favour.’ 


Bacon, Essays, ‘Of Beauty’ (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 
176, 1. 17), ‘In Beauty, that of Favour, is more 
then that of Colour.’ 

It is sometimes said that Ps 45!2 119°8, Pr 19% 20% 
are examples of this meaning. But, though the 
Heb. (079) there tr¢ ‘favour’ is literally ‘ face,’ 
favour or goodwill is clearly the meaning. In the 
adjectives ‘ well-favoured ’ and ‘ill-favoured,’ how- 
ever, we find this meaning, as Gn 29” ‘ Rachel was 


* The correct tr. of Fy nxyn isdoubtful. If the vb. be taken 
as 8rd sing. fem. (Oaf. Heb. Lez.) the meaning will be ‘thy 
people is at fault’ (but OY is nowhere else fem., not even in 
Jg 187, see Moore, ad loc.); if as 2nd sing. mase., ‘thou wilt 
wrong thy people’ (so Pesh. LXX, &dixhout rév Acdy eov). This 
ia accepted by Siegtried-Stade, who punctuate nxn. Socin 
(in Kautzsch’s 47’) pronounces the MT unintelligible. 
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beautiful and well favoured’ (ny72 np:, lit. ‘fair to 
be seen.’ So evilfavouredness, Dt 17? (39 193, lit. 
‘evil thing’). 

In Jos 1120 favour means scarcely more than mercy, ‘for it 
was of the Lorp to harden their hearts, that they should come 
against Israel in battle, and that he might destroy them 
utterly, and they might have no favour’ (4j98 : in Ezr 98 the 
meaning is the aame, but EV give ‘ yrace **: everywhere else the 
Heb. word means “intreaty ) Cf. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 
208, ‘And they, which by t lawe were condemned, were 
put to dethe without any fauour.’ J. HASTINGS. 


FAYOUR.—The interest of the biblical use of 
this word resides chiefly in its relation to the 
term grace. It has not, like that term, obtained 
any doctrinal significance. While xdpis in the 
LYX (Vuly. gratia) is its rey ne equivalent, it 
is used only six times in NT to tr. that word (sce 
also Lk 1% xexapirrwuévn, ‘highly favoured’; marg. 
‘graciously accepted’ or ‘much graced’). Grace, 
in fact, while including favour, implies much 
more. And it comes as a free gift (‘Gratia, nisi 
gratis sit, non est gratia’), while favour may be 
won or deserved. ‘To obtain favour is to please, to 
show favour is to be pleased. 

In OT the distinction is, however, hardly per- 
ceptible. The instinct of the translators led them, 
it is true, to avoid the adjective ‘favourable’ as a 
rendering of 130 (‘ gracious ’) used only of God (with 
the one possible exception of Ps 1124. See Cheyne, 
The Book of Psalms, in loc.), but the verb }35 and 
its other derivatives are often represented by 
‘favour.’ Thus jo, 38 times rendered ‘grace,’ is 26 
times tr’ ‘favour.’ Nor is the sense of strengthen- 
ing help, so prominent in the former word, alto- 
gether absent from the latter. (See Ps 5 ‘with 
favour wilt thou compass him as with a shield.’) 

Eight other Heb. roots, implying kindness, good- 
will, pity, are represented in the AV by ‘ favour,’ 
The most frequent of these is }\sj]=acceptance, 
rendered 15 times ‘favour.’ For 197 loving-kind- 
ness, ‘favour’ is employes only 3 times. 

The LXX vary much more than the Eng. tr., 
the idea of pity pronouncing itself in &deos, while 
that of gostei comes out in evdoxla, 0é\nua, wpéd- 
gwrov (09). Soin the Vulg. we find mtsericordia, 
voluntas, vultus. A. S. AGLEN, 


FEAR.—For the theology of Fear see next article. 
Some obsolete or archaic uses deserve notice. 

1. Following the Heb. idiom, ‘my fear,’ ‘thy fear,’ 
etc., stands for the ‘fear of me,’ ‘of thee,’ etc. : Ex 
2377 <I will send my fear before thee’ (*np'x, RV 
‘my terror’); Job ‘let not his fear terrify me’ 
(inpx, RV ‘his terror’); Jer 2! ‘my fear is not in 
thee’ (‘nan5). Similarly Ps 90" ‘even according to 
thy fear, sois thy wrath’ (anyy7, RV ‘according 
to the fear that 1s due unto thee,’ so Perownoe; 
Del.* Cheyne, ‘the fear of thee,’ with the same 
meaning ; De Witt, ‘But who has yet learned the 
pov of Thine anger, And Thy wrath as measured 

y the reverence due Thee?’); Is 637 ‘OQ Lorp, 
why hast thou made us to err from thy ways, and 
hardened our heart from thy fear?’ (anx7p, 80 RV ; 
Del. ‘so that we fear thee not,’ evidently the geni- 
tive of the object; Orelli, ‘ that it fears not thee’); 
Mal 1° ‘if I be a master, where is my fear ?’ ("x 9). 
Earlier VSS contained this idiom yet oftener, as 
Gn 9 Wyse. (1382) ‘ youre feer and youre tremblyng 
be upon alle the beestis of erthe’ (1388 ‘youre 
drede and tremblyng,’ AV ‘the fear of you and 
the dread of you’). 2. After another Heb. idiom 


* The suffix, says Delitzach, is either the genitive of the sub- 
ject, ¥.¢. according to Thy fearfulness (3x'}', as in Ezk 118); or 
of the object, ‘acc. to the fear that is due unto thee.’ The 
latter way of king. it ja more natural in itaelf (cf. v.8, Ex 2029, 
Dt 225), and here characterizes the knowledge that is so rarely 
found as a knowledge that ia determined by the fear of God and 
truly religious. 


‘fear’ is used for the object of fear, that which 
is feared: Gn 31” ‘the God of Abraham, and the 
fear of Isaac’ (192, RV ‘Fear,’ as a proper name: 
but to personify is to miss the idiom, of which 
Spurrell (Notes on the Text of Gen.) gives examples 
from Pesh. Targ. etc.), so v., Ps 317 ‘I was a 
reproach ge all mine enemies, but especially 
among my neighbours, and a fear to mine acquaint- 
ance’ (19>); Is 2418 ‘he who fleeth from the noise 
of the fear shall fall into the pit’ (19g); Ps 535 ‘There 
were they in great fear, where no fear* was’ (oy 
19 WARS anD-sIgD) ; Pr 1% ‘1 will mock when your 
fear cometh’ (02975) ; Is 8! 8 ‘neither fear ye their 
fear, nor be afraid. Sanctify the Lord of Hosts 
himself; and leé-him de your fear, and Jet him be 
your dread’ (opyTD .. . HO); Ps 344 ‘T sought the 

ord, and he heard me, and delivered me from all 
my fears’ (‘nin39); Pr 10% ‘The fear of the wicked, 
it shall come upon him’ (y¥q nt39); Is 66 ‘TI also 
will choose their delusions, and bring their fears 
upon them?’ (on). Cf. Pr 10% Cov. ‘The waye 
of the LonDE geueth a corage vnto ye godly, but it 
a a eae for wicked doers’; Herbert, The Temple, 

20, 1. 29— 


‘Call in thy death’s-head there, tic up thy fears.’ 


3. There are two kinds of fear, a ‘slavish feare, 
and a sonlike feare’ (Hieron, Works, i. 130). The 
latter is now used only of our relation to God. 
But it was formerly applied to the reverence due to 
any superior, as Ko 13’ ‘ Render to all their dues ; 
tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom 
custom; fear to whom fear.’ Cf. Knox, Hist. 194, 
‘we deny neither Toll, Tribute, nor fear, to her 
[the Queen Regent] nor her officers.’ Ascham 
omon nets B. fol. 35, ed. 1545) says that a priest 
should have ‘a bodye ful of manlye authoritie to 
fear ill men.’ 4 The article being formerly used 
freely with abstract nouns, we find ‘a fear,’ Ezk 
30% <I will put a fear in the land of Egypt’ (axy, 
RV retains); Ad. Est 15° ‘in a fear’ (aywudeas, 
RV ‘in an agony’). 

In the quotaticn from Ascham above, the verb 
to fear is used in the active sense of put fear into, 
terrify. This meaning, though it occurs but once 
in AV, is common in the earlier VSS and in Eng. 
writers of the time. 


Thus Lv 2688 Wyc. ‘ the sown of a floynge leef shal fere hem’; 
Dn 411 Cov, ‘O Balthasar, let nether the dreame ner the inter: 
pretacion thereoff feare the’; 2Co 10% Gen. 1560, ‘ This 7 say 
that I may not seme as it were to feare you with letters’ (so 
Wyo.). Cf. Elyot, The Governour, i. 247, ‘the good husbande, 
whan he hath sowen his grounde, settethe up cloughtes or 
thredes, which some call shailes, some blenchars, or other like 
showes, to feare away birdes, which he foreseeth redy to de- 
uoure and hurte his corne.’ So Foxe, Actes and Mon. i, 486 (ed. 
Tea ‘A wonderfull and terrible earthquake fell through out al 
England: wherupon diuers of the suffraganes being feared by 
the strange and wonderfull demonstration, doubting what it 
should meane, thought it good to leaue of from their determin- 
ate purpose’; Spenser, 2’Q un, xii. 25— 

‘For all that hore on earth we dreadfull hold, 
Re but as bugs to fearen babes withall, 
Compared to the creatures in the seas enthrall.’ 


More, ps vox (Rob. tra, Lumby’s ed. p, 145, 1. 25), expresses hig 
ideal of toleration in the words, ‘They also which do not agree 
to Ohristes religion, feare no man from it, nor spcake against 
any man that hath received it.’ Tindale, Works, i. 7, saya 
Scripture is ‘a comfort in adversity that we despair not, and 
feareth us in prosperity, that we sin not’; and xposttions, 
148, ‘fearing you with the bug of excommunication.’ From 
Shaks. take Z'am. of Shrew, 1. ii. 205— 


‘Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud ‘larums, neighing steeds, and trumpet’s clang ? 
And do you tell me of a woman's tongue, 

That gives not half so great a blow to hear 

As will a chestnut in a farmer's fire? 

Tush ! tush! fear boys with bugs.’ 


* Earle (Psalter of 1589, p. 291) says that in this example 
‘fear’ is used in the ancient sense of /4/R, sudden alarm, 
shock of danger. But that sense seems to have been dropped 
very early, long before the days of Coverdale, who first usen 
‘fear’ here (Wyclif as usual having ‘dread’), and the Heb. 
the same as in the other passages quoted above. 
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Davies quotes from Bp. Andrewes (v. 8), ‘ Knowing that we fear 
honour and power, though it last but for a small time, He feareth 
us with One whose honour and power lasteth for ever,’ where the 
neuter and active senses of the word are found together. 


The example in AV is Wis 17° ‘For though no 
terrible thing did fear them ; yet being scared with 
beasts that passed by, and hissing of serpents, they 
died for fear’ (é@48e, RV ‘affrighted’). A Teb. 
idiom is expressed in the phrase ‘fear before,’ 
which occurs 1 Ch 16%, Ps 96°, Ec 8!* 38, Flag 123, 
Thus Ps 96° ‘O worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness: fear before him, all the earth’ (Sn 
r3pp, RV ‘tremble before him’). The verb is used 
in a grammatical misconstruction in Is 57% ‘ And 
of whom hast thou been afraid or feared,’ which 
is rectified in RV ‘And of whom hast thou been 
afraid and in fear?’ 

Fearful in older Eng. meant ‘ greatly fearing 
as well as ‘greatly to be feared.’ Loth senses are 
used in AV and retained in RV. 4. Dt 208 ‘ What 
man is there that is fearful and fainthearted ?’ 
(evo); Jpg 73 ‘fearful and afraid’ (x); Is 35 
‘Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be 
strong, fear not’ (39-1993), lit. ‘hasty of heart,’ 
as RVm); Mt 8% ‘Why are ye fearful, O ye of 
little faith?’ (debs; so Mk 4, Rev 21° (all]); 
Sir 212 90!8 1 Mac 3°, 2 Mac 8%. Cf. Adams, 
II Peter, 55, ‘If thou lovest God, thou wilt be 
fearful to offend him, careful to please him’; 
and Chapman, //omer’s Iliads, xxiii. 740— 

‘On the shore, far-off, he caus’d to raise 
A ship-mast ; to whose top they ticd a fearful dove by th’ foot, 
At which all shot.’ 
2. Ex 154 ‘Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, 
fearful in praises, doing wonders?’ (n>75_ xys, 
lit. ‘ feared [in] Pree a usually understood ‘to 
be feared even when praised’; Kalisch, ‘awful an 
praises,—the qualities which are mentioned in 
praising Him fill the mind with awe and rever- 
ence’; in Kautzsch, Du furchtbarer in Ruhmes- 
thaten, ‘fearful in deeds of praise’; the last, or 
Oxf. Heb. Lex. ‘ terrible in attributes that call for 
raise,’ being best); Dt 28° ‘that thou mayest 
ear this glorious and fearful name, THE LORD 
THY GOD’ (aq); Lk 21" ‘fearful sights’ (TR 
Pb8nrpa, edd. Pb8nOpa, RV ‘terrors’); He 10” 
‘a certain fearful looking for of judgment’ 
(poBepds ; so v.*1, but in 127 ‘terrible,’ RV ‘ fear- 
ful’: ¢. is always used of that which inepires 
fear); 2 Es 872 128 15, 2 Mac 1%. Cf. Melvill, 
Diary (Wod. p. 271), ‘The ministerie of Mr. 
Robert Bruce was verie stcadable and mightie 
that yeir, and divers yeirs following, maist com- 
fortable to the guid and godly, and maist feirfull 
to the enemies.’ ‘Awful’ and ‘dreadful’ have 
both meanings also. 

Fearfully is found only in Ps 130% ‘[ am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made’ (153 nixqa,* Del. 
‘«T am wonderfully come into being under fearful 
circumstances,” t.e. circumstances that excite a 
shudder, sc. of astonishment’; Cheyne, ‘ graced 
so fearfully and gloriously ’).+ 

Fearfulness has in the earlier VSS both the 
meanings of fearful, as Ezk 30 Cov. ‘a fearful- 
ness will I sende into the Egipcians londe’; 2 Mac 
15% Cov. ‘sende now also thy good angell before us 
(o LORDE of heavens) in the fearfulnesse and drede 
of thy mightie arme.’ But in AV ‘ fearfulness’ 
means always the feeling of fear, apprehension, 
timidity: Ps 55°, Is 33 214, 2 Es 5% 114 1587, 

* See Davidson, Syntaz, § 71, Rem. 2. 

t See Cheyne’s whole note Book of Psalma, p. 352); It is par- 
ticularly good. He says, ‘Hitzig considers such a burst of 
admiration inappropriate to the case of human birth. But 
why? Take the production of a human hand. Why should 


not a sensitive poet thrill, like Browniny’s heroine (James Lee's 
Wife, viii.), at— 


‘The beauty in this—how free, how fine 
To fear almost ”?’ 
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RV adds Wis 178 ‘These were themselves sick with 
a Indicrous fearfulness’ (xarayé\acrov evAdBear, 
AV ‘fear worthy to be laughed at’). 

J. ILASTINGS. 

FEAR.—As in Eng., so in Heb. and in Gr. the 
same words are used to express emotions of fear 
which differ widely in their ethical character. At 
one end of the scale we have the fear of the Lorp, 
which is the beginning of wisdom (I’s 111?) and 
the whole duty of man (Ke 12%); at the other end 
that fear of pain, shame, or death, which is craven, 
servile, and selfish, and which is often rebuked in 
Scripture. But it is impossible to draw any sharp 
line between the two kinds of fear, for in the im- 
perfection of human character one motive shades 
off into another. Once even, by a bold anthropo- 
morphism, God Himself is said to fear in the lower 
sense of the word (Dt 32%’, see Driver's note). 

The fear which is merely self-regarding ought 
not to exist in a rational being who knows that 
God is his Father and understands enough to trust 
Him. Perfect love casteth out fear (Il Jn 4°), 
But man, as he is, fears the forces of nature, 
which he dves not understand or cannot control, 
because he does not trust God’s providence. And 
he fears his fellow-man, because he is aware that 


brotherly instincts have grown weak with the 
sense of the loss of God’s Fatherhood. ‘Thus 
conscience doth make cowards of us all.’ When 


Adam fell, he was afraid because he was naked 
(Gn 3”), and he felt he could no longer face God : 
thus fear of God took its rise in the violation of 
peaceful fellowship with Him. Similarly, Cain 
violates human fallowaliin, and fears man because 
he is an outlaw and God’s curse is upon him 
(Gn 4?*14), Fear is thus the natural consequence 
of misdoing (Pr 281), and, accordingly, is some- 
times expressly said to be inflicted as a punish- 
ment (Lv 26", Dt 28°58), The effect of selfish 
fear is to unman the coward, he loses spirit (Jos 
2; for the same plirase used in a higher sense, 
see 1 K 105): such men are to be rejected from 
active service in the army, lest the infection of 
their timidity spread (Dt 208, Jg 7°). Courage is 
especially needed in a prophet (Jer 18, Iezk 3%), 
lear is to be overcome by faith in God (Ps 1127: §), 
In Rev 215 the fearful are numbered with the 
unbelieving among the most grievous sinners. 

The nobler fear has no thought of danger to 
self, so that the fear of God is the very opposite 
to the fear of man (Is 8!% 38, Mt 105); but it arises 
from the sense of the nearness of some higher and 
holier being. Thus the beasts fear man (Gn 9%), 
and man fears angels and spirits, and, above all, 
God. ‘To fear the Lorp (the phrase occurs far 
more often with J” than with Elohim) means 
rather to feel awe of what He is, than fear of 
what He might do. It is fear of a Person (J” is 
God’s Berge name), of His character, dignity, 
and holiness, rather than of His power or works. 
The fear of the LORD is to hate evil (Pr 8"). Fear 
in the better sense of the word is the mainspring 
of religion, and ‘to fear’ is constantly used as 
signifying ‘to worship,’ whether the object be 
the true God or the gods of the heathen (e.g. 
2K 17% a Thus, too, Jacob, when dealing with 
Laban, calls J” the Fear of his father Isaac (Gn 
31-5), that is, the object of his worship and religi- 
ous awe, This kind of fear is so far removed 
from the lower sort, that it is one of the dis. 
tinguishing qualities given by God’s Spirit to the 
Messianic King (Is 1128, the spirit of the fear of 
the Lorp), and the pra 
were heard because of is godly fear (He 57). 

But men are only gradually trained to the level 
of this holy and disinterested fear. They often 
have to be taught to fear God at all, even in the 
lower sense; and this lesson is enforced by divine 


ers of the Incarnate Son 
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punishments (1 S 1218), just as civil punishments 
teach men the authority of the law through fear 
(Dt 13"). It is possible to trace progress in the 
conception of fear taught in the Bible. Thus at 
Sinai the people fear the fire (Ex 20!°™); but at 
Horeb the prophet is taught to look for God in the 
still small voice rather than in the fire and tempest 
(1 K 19!%); and Ezekiel is told not to crouch before 
God, but to stand upon his feet when God speaks 
to him (Ezk 2!). So in the NT boldness towards 
God is inculcated as much as fear, Christ havin 
opened up the way of access for all who are unite 
to Him: see Eph 3", He 43610, 1 Jn 2% 37! 417 (ef. 
Ro 85 contrast bet. spirit of bondage and of adop- 
tion). But Christ does not encourage the idea that 
it is as yet possible to supersede the motive even of 
selfish tear; He gives grave warnings of the con- 
sequences that will follow sin hereafter, and, while 
He tells His ‘friends’ not to fear men, He bids 
them emphatically to fear Him who hath power 
to cast into hell (Lk 12* 5). 

In Ac ‘one that feareth God’ is often used 
technically to mean a proelyee: even though un- 
circumcised (Ac 107). This is also the meaning of 
the word ceSdpuevos, one that worshippeth God, also 
translated ‘devout.’ See COURAGE, REVERENCE. 

. O. Burrows. 
FEASTS AND FASTS.—It will be convenient to 
divide this article * into four parts— 
I, Feasts connected with the institution of the Sabbath. 
Il, The great Historical Festivals, Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tavernacles, 


Ill, The Minor Festivals. 
IV. The Fast of the Day of Atonement and the Minor Fasts. 


I, FEASTS CONNECTED WITH THK INSTITUTION 
OF THE SABBATH. 

(1) The Sabbath. (2) The New Moon. (3) The 
Feast of ‘'rumpets on the Ist day of the Sab- 
batical month. (4) The Sabbatical year. (5) The 
Jubilee year. 

The sacred number 7 dominates the cycle of 
religious observances. Every 7th day was a 
Sabbath. Every 7th month was a sacred month. 
Every 7th year was a Sabbatical year. After 
7 times 7 was the year of Jubilee. The Feast 
of the Passover, with the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread, began 14 ahve (2x7) after the beginning 
of the month, and lasted 7 days. The Feast of 
Pentecost was 7 times 7 days after the Feast of 
the Passover. The Feast of Tabernacles began 14 
days (2x7) after the beginning of the month and 
lasted 7 days. The 7th month was marked by 
(1) Feast of Trumpets on the Ist day. (2) Fast of 
Atonement on the 10th day. (3) Feast of Taber- 
nacles from the 15th day to the 21st. The days of 
‘Holy Convocation’ were 7 in number—2 at the 
Passover, 1 at Pentecost, 1 at the Feast of 
Trumpets, 1 at the Day of Atonement, 1 at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and 1 on the day following, 
the 8th day. (Willis, Worship of the Old Covenant, 
pp. 190, 191). 

(1) The Sabbath, n3v, }inz¢, cd8S8arov.—In Am 85, 
2K 4% Js 118, os 2! it is connected with the 
New moon. Probably, the Sabbath was originally 
regulated by the phases of the moon, and thus 
occurred on the 7th, 14th, 2lst, and 28th days of 
the month, the new moon being reckoned as the 
first Sabbath. ‘ ‘Among the Assyrians the first 
twenty-eight days of every month were divided 
into tour weeks of seven days each, the seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days 
respectively being Sabbaths, and there was a 
general prohibition of work on these days’ 
(George Smith, Assyrian Eponym Canon, 19f., 
quoted by Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 112, and 

*The article is general. Fuller details will be found under 


the articles on the separate Feasts and Fasts. See also the 
article Fastine. 


Schultz, OT Theol. i. 204, who also mentions the 
primitive Delphic custom of giving oracles on the 
7th day as the day dedicated to Apollo). Schultz 
also points out that it isa mistake to derive the 
name Sabbath from the planet Saturn, which the 
Rabbis call ‘Shabbti,’ and thus to bring the 
Sabbath holiday into connexion with the Chaldee 
worship of the planets. ‘The naming of the days 
after certain p anet-gods can hardly be so old as 
the Sabbath holiday. 

For the Sabbath law see Ex 162° (P and J), 
208 (E), 232 (J), 31338 (P), 342 (JE), 35? (P), Lv 
19° (H), 233 (P), 26? (H), Nu 15°89 (P), 299-10 (Pp), 
Dt 55, In Ex 208 (E) it is to commemorate 
God’s seventh day of rest at the creation. In Dt 
5175 it commemorates the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt. On the Sabbath the daily morning 
and evening sacrifice—the ‘continual sacrifice ’— 
of a lamb as a burnt-oflcring was doubled. There 
is no evidence of Sabbath observance in the days 
of the Patriarchs, There is little evidence of 
Sabbath observance before the timo of the Exile 
(Jor 17-27, Ezk 20'2 38-16. 20, Ts 5626 681), Greater 
strictness marks the poser period (Neh 8913 
10%! 13'5-22), For the 39 kinds of work prohibited 
by the Rabbis on the Sabbath, and for many other 
actions and employments which cannot be summed 
up under any of them which were also forbidden, 
see Schiirer, // JP 11. ii. 96-105, cf. 1 Mac 284-3 
39-42 2 Mac 5% 822-28 1288 153 Mt 199-13 Mk 31-5, 
Lik 68} 1310-27 141-6) Jr §1-18 914-16, Sabbath-breaking 
was punishable with death (Nu 153" (P), Ex 314 
(J)), cf. Ex 165 (J), where the Manna ceases on the 
Sabbath, and Ex 358 (P), where no fire is to be 
lighted. According to the testimony of Josephus, 
the high pulest, although legally bound to officiate 
only on the Day of Atonement, yet actually oflici- 
ated, as a rule, every Sabbath day, and on the 
occasion of the New Moons or other festivals in 
the course of the year (Jos. BU v. v. 7), 

(2) The New Moon (1) wth, (2) wind any, (3) ods 
wah, (4) own we, vounnvla, veounvia.—Closely asso- 
ciated with the Sabbath (see above), ‘When under 
the influence of the Chaldee metho? of dividing 
time, the course of the moon with its four phases 
was adopted as the unit of time measurement, the - 
new moon and the 7th day were naturally regarded 
as the chief divisions of time, and thercfore as holy 
days’ (Schultz, OT Theol. i. 204). From 2K 4% it 
would appear that the prophets were in the habit, 
of gathering the people arenn« them, and perhaps 
of granting inquirers and suppliants an audience 
at new moons and on Sabbaths. At every new 
moon the number of burnt-offerings was largely 
increased ; and in addition a kid of the goats was 
to be offered for a sin-offering (Ex 407” (P), Nu 
10 (P) 284-18 (P) 298 (P), 1S 20562 1 Ch 9381, 
2Ch 24, 2Ch 29'7, Ps 814, Is 115-14, Hos 21, 1 Es 
§52- 3. 67. QB O16. 17. a7 1 Mac 10%, Col 218), 

(3) The Feast of Trumpets on the Ist day of the 
Sabbatical month, nye p17], eyqudouvoy cadmlyywv. 
—The 7th month—Tisri—was the sacred month. 
On the new moon of the 7th month—the Feast of 
Trumpets—additional burnt-oflerings were sac- 
qiheed: (Nu 29'°§ (P), Lv 23°: 25 (P)), 

(4) The Sabbatical Year, yrx) ie nov, od ffara 
dvdravots TH yp (Ex 237 2 (J), Lv 25)°7 20. 24 (FL), 
Ly 26-3 (H), Dt 15!!! 31%13),—The Sabbatical 
year represented a still further consecration of 
time to God. The land was to keep a Sabbath. 
The fields were neither to be tilled nor reaped. 
‘Nature is to be set free, as it were, from the service 
which mankind exacts from her, and to be left 
entirely to herself. Only what she voluntaril 
offers is to be taken, and that not for any selfis 
purpose’ (Schultz, OT Theol. i. 363). Hebrew 
slaves were to be set free unless they wished to 
remain in service (Ex 217% (J)). A harvest was to 
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be given gratis to the poor of the people (Ex 23% 1 
(J)). Release from debt is prescribed (Dt 15!6), 
In Ex 23 (J) the arrangement is made for man; it 
is a limitation for the common good of private 
rights of property in land,—in fact, for the benefit 
of the landless, whoin the 7th year are to have the 
usufruct of the soil; in Lv 25 (H) the arrangement 
is for the sake of the land,—that it may rest, if 
not on the 7th day, at least on the 7th year; and 
for the sake of the Sabbath,—that it may extend 
its supremacy over nature also (Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena, 118), At the F. of Tabernacles 
at the commencement of the Sabbatical year, the 
whole law was read in the hearing of the people 
(Neh 8'538), ‘The 70 years’ captivity and the 
land’s desolation were regarded as making up for 
the unobserved Sabbaths of the land (Camé. anys 
fo the Bible, p. 412) (2 Ch 3671, Jer 3414-22), After the 
return from exile Nehemiah bound the Jews by a 
covenant to keep them (Neh 1033), 

(5) The Year of Jubilee * W7, Apeois, 9, évraurds 
adécews onuacla (Lv 258-59 2717-34) Peculiar to P. 
As the Sabbatical year corresponded with the 7th 
day, so the year of Jubilee corresponded with 
the 50th, ae. Pentecost. ‘As the fiftieth day 
after the seven Sabbath days is celebrated as a 
closing festival of the forty-nine days’ period, 
so is the fiftieth year after the seven Sabbatic 
years, as rounding off the larger interval; the 
seven Sabbaths falling on harvest time, which 
are usually reckoned specially (1.k 6"), have, in 
the circumstance of their interrupting harvest 
work, a particular resemblance to the Sabbatic 

ears which interrupt agriculture altogether. 

ubilee is thus an artificial institution super- 
imposed upon the years of fallow, revarded as har- 
vest Sabbaths after the analogy of Pentecost’ (Well- 
hausen, Prolegomena, 119). here were two main 
elements in the Jubilee--the emancipation of the 
Hebrew slave, and the return of mortgaged pro- 

erty to its hereditary owner. Cf. 2Ch 36"), Jer 
Bae. 415.17, Ezk 4617, Is 61))? 634, Lk 418-21, But in 
Jer the term \y7 used in Lv 25! is applied only to 
the 7th year. The year of Jubilee was proclaimed 
by the sound of a trumpet on the Day of Atone- 
ment (Lv 25%). 

II. THE GREAT Historica, FEstTivaALs.t—As 
the new moon and the Sabbath were lunar feasts, 
the Passover (with the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread), Pentecost, and Tabernacles were solar 
festivals, t.e. festivals which followed the seasons 
of the year. ‘Three times in the year shalt 
thou hold pilgrimage unto me, three times 
in the year shall all thy men appear before 
J”, the God of Israel’ (Ex 23"-1!7 (J), 34% (JE), 
Dt 16'%), 

(1) The Passover nov, rdoxa. The Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread rivga in, éoprh rav agiuwv.—The 
Passover, though followed by the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread (Mazgz6th), was distinct from it both 
in its origin and in its observance. In Ex 12 and 
13 two narratives are combined. Ex 12'!8 (P) 
refer to the Passover, 12'4-?9 (P) refer to the seven 
days’ I, of Mazzéth, 129-7 (JE) refer to the Pass- 
over, 12% (P) refer to the Passover, 1339 (JE) 
refer to Mazzéth (Driver, LOT, 25). Josephus 
distinguishes the Passover from the F. of Mazzéth 
(Ané. UI. x. 5), ‘The F. of Unleavened Bread 
succeeds that of the Passover, and falls on the 
fifteenth day of the month, and continues seven 
days’ (cf. Lv 235-6 (P), Nu 28617 (P)), But in 


* a7 in Ly 2510 refers to the ‘liberty’ of Sabbatical year, in 
Jer 848. 15.17 to the liborty of slaves in 7th year of service, in 
Ezk 4617 prob. to Jubilee. In Is 611! its use is figurative. 

t The distinctive feature of these 0'39 is that they are not 
merely religious festivals like those of the ‘sacred seasons’ 
(O"1y 1p), but imply, like the Arab. Aaj (same word), a pilgrimage 
toa sanctuary (see Driver, Deut. 188 ff.). 
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Mk 14!:¥, Lk 22' they are practically identified. 
‘The Passover and the Feast of Unleavencd Bread 
form a double festival, just as the Day of Atonement 
and the Feast of Tabernaclesdo. It is undoubtedly 
as a direct preparation for the F. of Unleavened 
Bread that the Passover is celebrated on the 
evening before the latter feast begins’ (Schultz, 
OT Theol. vol. i. p. 364) (Lv 2355 (P) 116 (H), 
Nu 92} (P) 28'8-%5 (P) 335 (P), Dt 16!-8 16], The 
parallelism between the feast of the first month 
and the feast of the seventh month should be 
noticed. The tenth day of the first month, for 
choosing the Lamb, is parnllel to the tenth day of 
the seventh month, the Day of Atonement. he 
Passover on the fourteenth day of the first month 
and the seven days’ F. of Mazzéth are parallel to 
the eight days of the F. of ‘Tabernacles. The 
Passover, which was a sacrificial feast (Ex 12%), 
was observed on the fourteenth day of the first 
month, Abib (the month of ears, because in it the 
ears of wheat first appear), later Nisan (Est 37, 
Neh 2'). The Feast of Unleavened Bread was the 
opening as Pentecost was the closing festivity of 
tlre seven weeks’ ‘joy of harvest’ (Dt 16%, Lv 23% 
(H)). Passover a Mazz6th must be distinguished. 
Wellhausen (Prolegomena, 87 tf.) has shown how 
the Passover nop points back to the sacrifice of the 
Jirstlings (Ex 34°™ (JE) 132" (JE), Dt 15!" 161%), 
[t is because J” smote the firstborn of Egypt and 
spared those of Israel that the latter thenceforward 
are held sacred to Him. Because Pharaoh refuses 
to allow the Hebrews to offer to their God the 
firstlings of cattle that are His due, J” seizes from 
him the firstborn of men. On the origin of the 
Paschal ritual and its connexion with Arabian and 
other customns, see W. R. Smith, BS, 227, 280, 344, 
345, 406, 431, 464, 465 ; Schultz, O7 Theol. i. p. 364; 
Cobb, Origines Judaica, 138. ‘In the three great 
festivals we can plainly discern relics of the cus- 
toms which preceded their legal institution. In 
the first (the Passover) we can distinguish the 
earlier belief, out of which the offering of the 
firstlings of the flock sprang, from the enactments 
which are proper to the institution of the Pass- 
over.’ Cf. also for the feasts generally W. KR. 
Smith, Zhe Prophets of Israel, new ed, pr. 56, 384 ff., 
where he clearly, after Wellhausen,* proves that 
the chief occasions of worship in Israel (Afazzéth, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles) were the agricultural 
feasts, just as among the Canaanites and other 
ancient nations. ‘The real starting-point for a 
study of Jewish sacred feasts is Gn 42% (J), ‘ Abel 
was a shepherd, and Cain was a husbandman, 
And in process of time it came to pass that Cain 
brought of the frait of the ground an offering unto 
the LorpD; and Abel also brought an offering of 
the firstlings of his sheep.’ ‘It is,’ says Wellhausen 
(Proleg. p. 89), ‘out of the simplest, most natural, 
and most widespread offerings, those of the first- 
fruits of the flock, herd, and field, the occasions 
for which recur regularly with the seasons of the 

ear, that the annual Pestivals took their rise. 

he Passover corresponds with the firstlings of 
Abel the pepe the other three (Mazzéth, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles) with the fruits pre- 
sented by Cain the husbandman; apart from this 
difference, in essence and foundation they are all 
precisely alike.’ Thus the Passover in its origin 
must be distinguished from the three agricultural 
feasts. It was a sacrificial feast, and had nothing 
to do with agriculture or harvest. The name 
‘sacrifice’ (n3}) is distinctly applied to it (Ex 12” 
(JE) 34% (JE), cf. 1 Co 57). In Nu 97-)8 (P) it is a 


korban or offering (1372). Like the peace-offerings, 
the chief part of it was eaten by the worshippers ; 
* ‘Not only in the Jahwistic but also in the Deuteronomio 


legislation the festivals rest upon agriculture, the basis ab once 
of life and of religion’ (Proleg. p. 91). 
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like the sin-offerings, there was an element of 
atonement in it (2 Ch 30'* 35" refer to the sprink- 
ling of the blood of the Passover) ; like the burnt- 
offerings, it was whole—no bone of it was broken ; 
it was roast with fire—anything left was burnt 
with fire. In the two accounts of the Passover in 
Ix 12, several points of importance are omitted in 
the first, e.g. whe character of the lamb, and the 
manner in which it was to be eaten; fresh points 
are added in the second, ¢.g. the hyssop, the basin, 
and that none were to leave their houses till the 
morning. 

On each of the seven days of the F. of Mazzéth, 
which followed the Passover, 2 young bullocks 
and 1 ram and 7 lambs of the first year were 
offered as burnt-otlerings, with their meal and 
drink-offerings, together with a yoat for a sin- 
offering and the continual, ¢.c. daily burnt-offering 
(Nu 28!*25 (P)). On the second day of Mazzdth— 
Abib (Nisan) 16th—a sheaf of the new corn was 
offered as a wave-offering, together with a lamb of 
the first year for a burnt-otlering (Lv 23! (H)). 
The first and last days of the feast—the 15th and 
2lst days of the month—were days of ‘holy con- 
vocation,’ in which no servile work might be done 
(Lv 237 (P)). 

There are few references to the Passover in OT 
(Nu 9 (P), Jos 5!-!4 (P), 2Ch 30. 35, Ezr 6!, 
] Es ])- 6. 8. 9. 12, 17, 19. 20, 21. 23 710. 12 2 In NT see Mt 
QG2 17.18.19 Mc 14121416 7) Q4l O17. 8 AL 13. 15, 
Jr 218-33 G4 1155 12) 13) 18% 88 194 Ag 194, 1 Co 87, 
He 11%, Later Jewish ordinances distinguish 
between the so-called ‘Egyptian Passover,’ that is, 
as it was enjoined for the first night of its celebra- 
tion, and the ‘permanent Dassover,’ as it was to 
be observed by Israel after their possession of the 
land of promise (Edersheim, Dible [Tistury, vol. ii.). 
On the later additions to the Paschal ceremonial, 
e.g. the recitation of the history of redemption, the 
four cups, the Hallel (Ps 113-118), the Chagigdh, 
etc., see Edershcim, The Temple: its Ministry and 
Services at the Time of Jesus Christ, chs. xi. xii. ; 
and for the Feast of Unleavened Bread, see ch. 
xiii. of the saine. 

(2) The Feast of Pentecust.—(i.) niyiav an, éoprh 
éBdouddwv, the Feast of Weeks (Ex 34% (JE), Dt 
167°) ; (ii) V3 39, €oprh Gepeouod, the Feast of Har- 
vest (Ex 23'6 (J)); (i1i.) ovnaaa ov, 4 qudpa rdv véwy, 
the Day of Virstfruits (Nu 28° (P); cf. Ex 22” (J) 
23 (J) 34° (JE)). Vifty days after the offering of 
the Paschal wave-sheaf, the Feast of Pentecost, or 
Weeks, or Harvest, was kept on or about the 8th 
of Sivan, the third month. It lasted a single day 
(It 16°"), The day was a day of ‘holy convoca- 
tion’ (Lv 2371 (P)). The feast marked the com- 

letion of the corn harvest, and according to the 
ater Jews it commemorated the giving of the law 
(Edersheim, The Temple, etc., ch. xiii. p. 225). It 
closed the New Yeur holiday season. The sacri- 
fices were similar to those offered on the seven days 
of the F. of Afagzéth (Nu 2875-8! (P)). The char- 
acteristic ritual of this feast was the offering and 
waving of two leavened loaves of wheaten flour, 
together with a sin-offering,, burnt-offerings, and 
peace-offerings (Lv 23'5-0(H1)). Asa wave-sheaf was 
offered at Mazzéth, which marked the commence- 
ment of harvest, as the consecration of the first- 
fruits, so two wave-loaves were offered at Pentecost, 
which marked the completion of the corn harvest. 
The feast is not referred to in OT, but see 2 Mac 
1283, Ac 2! 206, 1 Co 168 (ef. Edersheim, The Temple, 
pp. 225-231). 

(3) The Feast of Tabernacles.—nia03 15, éopry 
oxnvev, F. of Tabernacles or Booths (Lv 23%, Dt 
16"); ERD 29, doprh ouvredelas (Ex 23'*), doprh 
cwayuwyjs (Ex 34%), the I’. of Ingathering. ‘This 
feast was observed from the 15th to the 22nd of 
Tisri (the seventh month), following closely upon 
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the Fast on the 10th day of the month—the Day of 
Atonement. It marked the completion of the 
harvest of fruit, oil, and wine, and historically it 
commemorated the wanderings in the wilderness. 
It was the harvest-home at the close of the year, 
when people came ‘from the villages and towns to 
the fruit gardens to live in booths, and enjoy a 
happy autumn holiday’ (Ex 23'8 (J) 34° (JE), 
Ly 2324-86. 89-4 (PH), Nu 2912 (P), Dt 1618-18 3] 10-38) 
The sacrifices at this feast were far more numerous 
than at any other. On each of the seven days 
1 kid of the goats was offered as a sin-offoring, 
and 2 rams and 14 lambs as a burnt-offering. 
Also 70 bullocks were offered on the seven days, 
beginning with 13 on the first day and diminishing 
by one each day until on the 7th day 7 were 
offered (Nu 29"), After the seven days a solemn 
day of ‘holy convocation’ was observed (‘the last 
day, that great day of the feast,’ Jn 757), which 
marked the conclusion, not only of the Feast of 
Tabernacles, but of the whole cycle of the festal 
year. On this day 1 bullock, 1 ram, and 7 lambs 
were offered as a burnt-offering, and 1 goat 
for a sin-ollering (Nu 295-8), The feast is alluded 
to in 1 K 8? 1283, 2Ch 5° 78%, Ezr 34, Neh 814-28, 
Zec 1436-19) Jn 7/-107!. On the later ceremonies 
connected with the feast, e.g. the procession to 
Siloam to fetch water and its solemn Jibation at 
the altar (Jn 7), the singing of the Hallel (Pss 
113-118), the daily processions round the altar, 
and the sevenfold repetition on the seventh day 
(Ps 118%), the lighting of the four great golden 
candelabra in the court of the women (Jn 8?4), the 
singing of Pss 105. 29. 50. 94. 8]. 82, and the 
public rending of the law on the first day of the 
week in the Sabbatical year, seo Edersheim, Zhe 
Temple, ete., ch. xiv. pp. 232-24) ; Westcott on Sé. 
John, notes on ch. 78784, [On the daily service, 
which formed the substratum of the entire worship 
of the Temple, the morning and evening sacrifices 
which were offered on every Sabbath and every 
festival day, sce Schiirer, H.JP ii. 273-299. ] 

WI. Tut Minot FESTIVALS. —(1) Vhe Feast 
of Purim (oye, gppovpal),—In 2Mac 15% it is 
called 4 Mapdoxaixh qyépa, ‘Mordecai’s Day.’ It 
is said to have been instituted by Mordecai 
to commemorate the overthrow of Haman and 
the failure of his plots against the Jews (Est 37 
gs-32), Tt was held on the 14th and 15th of 
the month Adar (the twelfth month). The 13th 
of Adar—‘the day of Nicanor’—originally a 
feast to commemorate lis death (1 Mac 2 Mac 
15%), at a later time became a fast—‘the Fast of 
Esther’—in preparation for the Feast of Purim, 
which was of a very joyous character. De Lagarde 
(followed by Schultz, OF Theol. p. 431, and Lneyl. 
Brit. 9th ed. vol. xx. p. 115) thinks that the feast 
which dates from the Persian period is itself of 
Persian origin, Purim being derived from the 
Persian Furdigan (Pordizin, Pardiyan) the govpyala 
and doupila of one of the Greek recensions of Esther 
pointing to a form govpédala instead of Purim. 

Edersheim identifies the I’. of Purim with the 
unnained feast in Jn 5); ‘for no other feast could 
have intervened between December (Jn 4%) and 
the Passover (Jn 6), except that of the ‘‘ Dedica- 
tion of the Temple,” and that is specially desig- 
nated as such (Jn 10) and uot simply as a Feast 
of the Jews’ (The Temple, ete., p. 291). On the 
evening of the 13th of Adar the whole Book 
(M egillah or Roll) of Esther was read at the syna- 
ropue service, to keep the memory of the great 

eliverance by Esther alive, ‘the children raising 
their loudest and angriest cries at every mention 
of the name of Haman, the congreyation stampin 
on the floor, with Eastern demonstrativeness, an 
imprecating from every voice the curse, ‘‘ Let hia 
name be blotted out, the name of the wicked shall 
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rot.” Year by year in the Nazareth synagocue 
Jesus must have seen and heard all this, and how 
the reader tried to read in one breath the verses in 
which Haman and his sons are ont mentioned, 
to show that they were hanged together’ (Geikie, 
The Life and Words of Christ, i. 226). Edersheim 
(The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. 
229) speaks of the ‘good cheer and boisterous 
enjoyments’ of the Feast of Purim, some of its 
customs ‘almost reminding us of our fifth of 
November.’ 

(2) The Feast of the Dedication of the Temple (7930, 
mon noid, éykalwa, 1 Mac 4565, 2 Mac 108; dédra, 
Jos. Ant. XII. vil. 7).—It was instituted by Judas 
Maccabseus in B.C. 164, when the temple which 
had been desecrated by Antiochus Epiphanes 
was once more purified and re-dedicated to 
the service of J”. It commenced on the 25th 
of Chislev (the ninth month), and lasted for 
eight days. ‘All through the land the people 
assembled in their synagoues, carrying branches 
of palm and other trees in their hands, and 
held jubilant services. No fast or mournin 
could commence during the feast, and a blaze o 
lamps, lanterns, and torches illuminated every 
house, within and without, each evening. In 
Jerusalem the temple itself was thus lighted up. 
The young of every household heard the stirring 
deeds of the Maccabees, to rouse them to noble 
emulation, and with these were linked the story 
of the heroic Judith and the Assyrian Holofernes’ 
(Geikie, The Life and Words of Christ, vol. i. 
p. 225). It will be noticed that in four particulars 
the Feast of the Dedication resembled the Feast of 
Tabernacles, (1) in its duration of eight days; (2) 
in the chanting of the Hallel (Pss 113-118) ; (3) in 
the practice of carrying palm branches; (4) in the 
illumination of the temple. Edersheim, in 7'he 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, ii. 227f., 
thinks that the first three particulars were derived 
from the Feast of the Tabernacles, and that the 
last (the temple illumination) passed from the 
Feast of the Dedication into the observances of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. The date of the Feast of 
the Dedication, the 25th of Chislev, some hold to 
have been adopted by the ancient Church as that 
of the birth of our blessed Lord—Christmas—the 
dedication of the true temple, which was the body 
of Jesus (Jn 2!) (Edersheim, Zhe Temple, ete., 

293, and ‘Christmas a Festival of Jewish 
Origin’in The Leisure Hour for ec. 1873). The 
}*. of the Dedication is mentioned in Jn 10”. 

(3) The Feast of Wood Offering or of the Wood- 
carrvers, EvNopoplwy (Jos. BJ, I. xvii. 6), on the 15th 
of Abib—being the last of the nine occasions on 
which offerings of wood were brought for the use 
of the temple (cf. Neh 10% 13%), 

Lhe Feast of the Reading of the Law (1 Fs 9°, 
Neh 8°); Zhe Feast of Nicanor on the 13th of Adar 
(1 Mac 7*); The Feast of the Captured lortress on 
the 23rd of Lyyar (the second month) (1 Mac 13-5); 
and The Feast of Baskets, evidently ‘ never attained 
to any real religious significance’ (see Schultz, 
OT Theol. i. 431, and Edersheim, The Temple, etc., 
295 f., on the Feast of Wood Offering). 

IV. Fasts.—(1) The Day of Atonement. —o¥ 
oepn, qucpa etidaopuod, lit. Day of the Coverings or 
Atonements (Lv 16 (VP) and 2377-52 (11), Ex 30? (P), 
Nu 297"! (P)). It was the only fast day prescribed 
by the law (Lv 23% (II)). In the Talmud it is 
called ‘'‘The Day’ (xz); in the NT it is called ‘the 
fast,’ ) vnorela (Ac 27°). The sacrifices were three- 
fold: (1) the ordinary daily sacrifices; (2) the 
special expiatory sacrifices of the day; (3) the 
festive sacrifices (Nu 297"). The characteristic 
feature of the day was the offering of the sin-offer- 
ing of atonement by the hich yest alone (Lv 16%) 


~—not in his gorgeous oftici dress, but in the 
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simple white linen robes of purity and consecration 
(Lv 16* 2 81 9327. 82) Nu 297), 

The order of procecdings is given in Ly 16. In 
vv.-10 we have the general outline, in vv."-* the 
details, which were as follows: (1) The killing of 
the bullock by the high priest as a sin-offering for 
himself and his house; (2) the burning of incense 
in the Holy of Holies by the high priest ; (3) the 
sprinkling of the mercy-seat (!Aacriprov érlOeua) with 
the blood of the priest’s sin-offering ; (4) the casting 
lots upon the goats of the peoples sin-offering, one 
goat for J”, one for Azazel (S1x}y, PAto, ‘The one 
goat is given to “ the fugitive creature,” and the lot 
which it received is named in the prophecy ‘‘ sent 
away ” (referring to droroumaiov by which the LXX 
tr. orxjy], because it is persecuted ,ex pelled,and driven 
faraway by wisdom.’ Willis,‘ Azazel, the name of 
a personal being, in opposition to J’, the personal 
name of God.’ Schultz, ‘Some powerful being to 
whom the animal is assigned, and to whom 1t 1s 
sent with the now forgiven guilt of the reconciled 
people. ... This being must be conceived of as 
strange and unholy. ... An Aramaic name for 
an unclean and ungodlike power, which has its 
abode in the wilderness, in the accursed land out- 
side the sacred bounds of the camp.’ Watson in 
Camb. Comp. to the Bible, ‘ Azazel, the completely 
separate one, the evil spirit regarded as dwelling 
in the desert’). See AZAZEL. (5) The killing of 
the goat of the people’s sin-offering by the high 
priest; (6) the sprinkling of the mercy-seat with 
the blood of the males sin-offering ; (7) the 
sprinkling of the blood of each sin-offering on the 
golden altar of incense and before it seven times; 
(8) atonement for the court and altar of burnt- 
offering ; (9) confession of sin over the live goat, 
and his dismissal into the wilderness to Azazel ; 
(10) Sages es by the high priest of the gorgeous 
robes of his office; (11) the offering of burnt- 
offerings and burning the fat of the sin-offerings ; 
(12) the burning of the sin-offerings without the 
cainp (He 13'°2), The chief purpose of the Day of 
Atonement was to preserve the holiness of the 
sanctuary as a fit place of meeting between God 
and man. There were five subjects of atonement : 
(1) The Holy Sanctuary (i.e. the Holy of Holies) ; 
(2) the Tent of Meeting (i.e. the Holy Place) ; (3) the 
altar (i.e. of burnt-offering) ; (4) the priest; (5) all 
the congregation. 

It is significant that there is no mention of the 
Day of Atonement until Sir 50°", Zev 3% is doubt- 
ful. In Neh 8 it might have been expected. Neh 
778>_933 records (1) the observance of the Feast of 
Trumpets on the first day of the seventh month of 
the year B.c. 444; (2) the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, including the reading of the books 
of the law day by day, from the 15th to the 22nd 
of the same month; (3) the observance of a day of 
general fasting and prayer on the 24th day of the 
same month. Either the 24th day was observed in 
place of the Day of Atonement on the 10th day, or 
the latter had not yet been appointed. It is 
difficult to avoid the latter alternative. ‘This 
testumonium e silentio is enough; down to that 
date (B.C. 444) the great day of the Priestly code 
(now introduced for the first time) had not existed’ 
(Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p.111). For the refer- 
ences in the NT see Ro 3% (iAaorhpov, n2b2), He 28 
414-16 51-10 619. 20 722-28 1-6 Qll-15 1310-13, lJn 922 410 
(‘Nacpds) (Willis, Worship of the Old Covenant, pp. 
201-214; Edersheim, Zhe Temple, ete., ch. xvi. 
pp. 263-288). See further, ATONEMENT (DAY OF). 

(2) Other Fasts.—The Day of Atonement was the 
only fast day prescribed by the law. But we read 
of individual and aacianal fasts in Jg 20%, 18 7§ 
318, 2S 1216, 1 K 21% 12-27, Jon 3578 Jer 1412 366 ¥, 
La 2), J] 134212. 18, Ts §83-7, Neh 9'%, Est 426 Dn 108, 
1 Mac 37, Two passages in Zec call for comment, 
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Group. > Deutcro- | References outside Keferences in 
p Feast or Fast. Exodus. Leviticus. | Numbers. nomy. Pontateuak Naw Toot. 
+ {1. Sabbath . ‘ 1623-30 208) 193 233 2A2 | 1582-86289. 10) 612-16 18 205.6 2K 423 115-7, | Mt 129-13, Mk 315, Lk 
9312 3713-16 Neh 89-13 193) 1315-22, 68 10 1310-17, Jn 51 16, 
B42) 852 Is 6626 6812, Jer gis 16 
oF 1720-37, Ezk 201216, 
< Hos 213, Am 85 
= ae poe ee 
i Moe ee aera alee: 
2. New Moon. 402.17 es 1010 2811-14. a 1S 205, Ps 813.4, Ig Col 238, 
§ 31 296 113.14, Am 85, 1 Mac |° 
3 1034 
3B 
‘es 8 ae — Soe 
™ 183, Sabbatical Month, ee 2324. 25 2914 oe Neh 89. 10 a 
= Feast of Trumpets 
oc ¥ hohe gene eS se ios | Se 2 a ee 
"8 4. sabbatical Year. | 2910.11 261-7. 20 22 _ 151-11 | 2Ch 3621, Neh 1031, Z 
= 2682-35 319-18 Jer 3418, 1 Mac 658 
ae J ee Dee aaa 
© 14.18.17 (7), Exk 4617 | 
acannon ies ses — faci cieesencome, ee : - 1 pape iat aS OS ag ARS Hie a ataeceerecereenramnees ea“ as gic cin /9p =7 va aan ae a a Lee a a a 
1. Passover and : 12, 181-10 235-14 9214 9816-25 | 161-4.16 | Jog 59.10, 2 K 2gal. 23, | Mt 261 2, Mk 141.12 


Mazzoth O3lelT 833 2 Oh 80. 85, Ezr 619, | 14.26, Lice 28h 291. 7. 8 
: 3418. 25 Ezk 4521 11.18.15. Jn 218 64 
E 1155 191 131 1925. BY 
© | 1915, Acta 124, 1Co 
ze 65 8, 
3 ||| -—___ 
a &% [2 Pentecost . zou 2316. 19 | 2310-21 | 2320-21 169-12 2 Mac 128 Ac 21 2U0}6, 1 Co 168. 
S 22, 
A) =. = ae eS ee oS nee 
: | | 
E 8. Tabernacles » | 2316 3422 2354 36. 39-44 | 2912-40 1613 15 1 K 82 1282, 2 Oh 88 78, | Jn 71-1021, 
$110 18 Ezr 34 81417, Zec 
1416-19 
§ 611. Purim. es a 4 ; Est 91582, 1 Mac 749, | Jn 62 (2). 
2 Mac 1636 
pot Ry Ee ee |e ere Pr Anetra ReneS ENN) Ce ees oe wel 
ma & 
2 2. Dedication or Lights as 1 Mac 45258, 2 Mac | Jn 1022, 
+ =| 106. 7 
Sa ee ee "Sayed TT clas means SS ee aaa 
e Day of Atonement. | 8010 16, 2327-82 | 297-12 a Zec 89 (?), Sir 505". Ac 279, He 2!8 41616 
, S 61-10 G19. 20 722 23 gl-5 
911-15, 


78-5 and 8 In 785 Zechariah, in answer to an in- 
quiry put to him by the men of Bethel about fast- 
ing, declares that J” demands no fasts, but only 
observance of His moral commands. ‘Two fasts 
had been in observance in the 5th and 7th months 
for seventy years,—the fast of the 5th month 
(9th Abib), in memory of the destruction of the 
city and temple by fire (2 KK 25%); and the fast 
of the 7th month (2nd Tisri), in memory of the 
murder of Gedaliah and the annihilation of all that 
remained of the Jewish state (Jer 41). In ch. 8 he 
pictures the Messianic future, when the fast days 
will become seasons of gladness and cheerful feasts. 
He adds to 7®°5 two other fasts: the fast of the 4th 
month (17th Tammuz), in memory of the capture 
of Jerusalem (Jer 39°), and the fast of the 10th 
month (10th Tebeth), in memory of the com- 
mencement of thesicge of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
rezzar (2 K 251). Zechariah knows nothing of 
‘the Fast’—the Day of Atonement. Later fasts 
‘came into a position co-ordinate with the feasts, 
and became a stated and very: important element 
of the ordinary worship’ (Wellhausen, Prolego- 


mena, 112). Fasting degencrated into formalism 
and self-righteousness. In the NT cf. Mt 6'6% 9%, 
Mk 233% Lk 59% 1813) Ac 27% 2Co 68 117, 
After the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the 
system of fasts received such an impulse that it 
was necessary to draw up a list of the days on 
which fasting was forbidden. The present Jewish 
calendar contains twenty-two fast-days, besides the 
Day of Atonement, the Fast of Esther, and the 
four fasts of Zec 8” (Edersheim, Zhe Zemple, etc., 
pp. 297-301). 
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